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A.  BLR. 

iLBLW.X. 

A.Gk 
iLBLH.U 

A.!.!. 

iLGt. 
A.  Co.* 

A.G.B.* 
A.  CD. 

A.H.8m. 

A.a.* 
A.a.& 

A.B. 

A.I.B. 
A.B.W. 

A.S.CL 

A.LM. 

A.w.a.« 


AuBEO  BAK-tON  Rendlb,  M.A.,  D.Sc^  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Keeper.  Depaitinent  of  BoUny,    British  Museum.    Author  of  Texf  B§ok  m 
Ciatsificaliom  0/  Fhmmng  FUnU;  Ac. 


Su  AuxANDER  Blackb  Wzluak  Kknnzdy,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Eogiaeering,   University  College,  Loodoa.    Consulting 
to  Bonrd  of  Ordnance. 


Amnnt  Catxxy,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biogn|>hacal  article,  Catlbt,  Aethui. 

Avcvsnm  Edwaid  Hovch  Love,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Sedkian  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Osfonl.  Hon. 
Fellow  of  Queen's  Collese;  formeriy  Fellow  of  St  John's  Colkge,  Cambridge. 
Secretary  to  the  London  Mathematiad  Society. 

AxTHUK  EvEKETT  Shipley,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Master  of  Christ's  CoUesc,  Cambridge.  Reader  in  Zoology,  Cambridge  Univenity. 
Joint-editor  of  the  CSsflMf  tffs  Nciunl  History. 

See  AiCBZBAiD  Geieie,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Cbikib,  Sot  A. 

Rev.  Alexander  Gordon,  M.A. 

Lecturer  on  Church  History  in  the  Univenity  of  Manchester. 

Hon.  Archzbau)  Graeme  Bell.  M.In8T.C.E. 

Director  of  Public  Works  and  inspector  of  Mines,  Trinidad.  .Member  of  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councils,  InstCE. 

Arthur  George  Dovcim^  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.,Hi8T.S. 

Dominion  Archivist  of  Canada.  Member  of  the  Geographica]  Board  of  Canada. 
Author  of  TU  Cradk  of  New  France;  Ac  Joint-editor  of  Doeumenls  relatini 
lo  the  ConOUtUianol  Uistmy  c§  Canada. 

Arthur  Haiolton  Shith,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. 
Member  of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeokigical  Institute.  Author  of  Catalogue 
ef  Creek  Senlptnre  in  the  BriUsk  Museum;  &c 

Rev.  Allen  Menzos,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism,  Univenity  of  St  Andrews.  Author 
of  History  ef  ReUgion ;  Ac.   Editor  of  Reeiew  ef  Tkeelogy  and  Pkilosopky, 


AoNES  Mary  Clerks. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Clbrke,  Acnes  M. 

AuRED  Newton,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Newton,  Alfred. 

AUREO  Neave  Brayshaw,  LL.B. 

Author  of  Bible  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  PropkeU, 

AuRSD  North  Whitehead,  M.A.,'D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

FeUow  and  Lecturer  in  Mathematks,  Trinity  College,    Cambridge.      Author  of 
A  Treatise  on  Ihusersal  Algebra;  &c 

AiBXAMDER  Ron  Clarkb,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Colonel,  Royal  Engineers    Royal  Medallist,  Royal  Society,  1887.    In  chaige  of 
the  trigonometrical  operatk>ns  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  1854-1881. 

Alexander  Stuart  Murray,  LL.D. 

See  the  iMogrsphical  article,  Murray,  Alexander  Stuart. 

ASTHUR  WlLUAM  HOLLAND. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  St  John's  College.  Oxford.    Bacon  Schobr  of  Gray's  Inn. . 
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G.B.* 
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G.HL 

CK-K. 
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AooLPHUS  WnxiAM  Wabd,  LITT.D.,  LL.D. 
See  the  biognphkal  article.  Ward,  A.  W, 


{cuifel.  Dtffid  (m  parti. 

Hon.  Bestrand  Arthur  Wxuiam  Russell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  J  ^      ^  ,, 

Fonneriy  Fdbw  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Author  of  FoiaidaUoHS  ^1  OMBMtqr:  VL  (mi  ^srO. 
Cecmetry;  PrincipUs  of  Matkemalks;  Ac.  ^ 

4  Gcnnaiv:  Arckaeoloiy. 


Bertha  Surtees  Phzlpotts,  M.A.  (Dublin). 

Formerly  Librarian  of  Girton  CoU^  Cambiidfe. 

Charles  BiMONT,  Lnr.D.  (Ozon.). 

See  the  biographical  article,  BAhont,  C 

Hon.  Carroll  Davidson  Wright. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Wright,  Hon.  Carroll  DAViDiOir. 

Charles  Everitt,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S. 
S«netime  Scholar  of  Magdalen  College,  OxfbnL 


Charles  Francis  Atkinson. 

Formerly  Scholar    of    Queen^  College,  Oxfonl. 
(Royal  Fusiliera). 


Captain,  let  Oty  of  London* 
Author  of  The  WUieruess  and  Cold  Harbour, 


/Fostsl  De  Coattuigfs; 
lOasoony. 

fMondlr  SoctoUss: 
t     UniUd  Slata, 

•fotonstqr:  History, 


nuMO-Gsniuui  War 

{in  part); 
Ttwck  Bsvolattoiiaiy 

Wais:  Military 

Operations', 
Gtrmaojr:  Army; 
GnmttiR  History, 


Carlton  Huntley  Hayes.  A.M..  Pr.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Colurobla  Univenity,  New  York  City, 
of  the  American  Historical  Association. 


( 


Member^  GelasliisIL 


GsiiiImuiIDb. 


Clement  Kino  Shorter  C 

Editor  of  Tke  Sphere,'  Author  of  Sixty  Years  qf  Victorian  Ulentnre;  Immortal \  GasfesD,  FHTShflfll. 
Memories;  Tke  Srontls,  Life  and  Lettere;  Ac  I 

CBEDOmiXS  liilJAtOVtCH. 

Senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia.    Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  I'lenipocen 
tiary  of  the  King  of  Servia  to  the  Court  of  St  James's,  1895-1900  and  1902-1903 

Sir  Charles  Maloouc  Kennedy,  K.C.M.G..  CB.  (1831-1908). 

Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Foreign  Office,  1873-189^.    Lecturer  on  Inter- 
national  Law,  UniversityCollege,  Bristol.   Commissioner  in  the  Levant,  1870-1871, 
at  Paris,  1873-1886.    Plenipotentiary,    Treaty    of    the   Hague,  1883.     Editor'* 
of  Kennedy's  Etknoiag^al  and  Ungnistic  Essays;  Diplomacy  and  Inkrnational 


:{ 


Fkio  FOftk 


Christian  PnsTER,  D.-is.-L.  r  1  _^ ^. 

Professor  at  the  Sorbonne.  Paris.    Chevalier  of  the  Legton  of  Honour.    Author  J  *'*?***.., 

oi  EiudessMrterkgnede  Robert  le  Pieux;  LeDnchi  mironngien  d'Alsace  et  la  legende]  nM^gOlM; 

de  Sainle-Odite.  I  GSffiiaBiO  Lt«l»  Esifjf* 

Charles  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A..  D.Litt.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.RJI18T.S. 

Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.    Formerly  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Geography.  • 
Lothian  Priseman,  Oxford,  1889.     Lowell  Lecturer,  Boston.  1908.     Author  of 
Henry  the  Naeigator;  The  Dawn  49  Modem  Ceographyi  Ac. 


Gsnid  of  CrawMHU 


Claude  Regnier  Conder,  LL.D.  rA«iiu«  dm  a«»a. 

Colonel.  Royal  Engineers.    Formerly  in  command  of  Survey  of  Palestine.    Author  «<  ""fir'  *!"  F»"/» 
oi  The  City  of  Jerusalem;  The  BibU  and  the  Bast;  The  Hittiles  and  their  Lanpiaieiac.  [G^SSIf,  3eR  of  (m  parij. 


.  Charles  Taylor,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LLJ).  (1840-1908).  f 

Forroeriy  Master  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Vice^^hancdlor,  Cambridge  *{ 
Univerrity,  1887-1888.  Author  of  Geometrical  Coniet;  Ac  [. 

{ 


Geometrieal  ConttiiaUy* 


GaBlM,  8eR  of  (w  parO. 


Cecil  Weatherly. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Barristerat-Law. 

&R  Charles  William  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  (183^1907). 

Major-General,  Royal  Engineers.    Secretary  to  the  North  American  Boupdary 
Commisiion.  1858-1862.    British  Commissioner  on  the  Servian  Boundary  Com- 
mission.   Director-Genersl  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  1886-1894.    Director-General ' 
of  Miliury  Education,  1895-1898.    Author  of  From^Kerti  to  Khartomn;  Life  of 
Lord  aim;  Bdc 

DuoALO  Clerk,  M.Inst.CE.,  F.R45. 

Director  of  the  National  Gas  Enghie  Ca,  Ltd.    Inventor  of  the  Oerfc  Cyde  Gaa\  OiS  BoHllli^ 
Engine. 

DoNAu>  Francis  Tovey. 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Author  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis,  comprising 
Oassical  Concerto,  Tke  CeUbert  Variations,  and  analyses  of  many  other   ' 


David  Hannay. 

Formeriy  British  Vice<onsul  at  Barcelona.    Author  of  Short  History  0/  Royal 
Naoy,  iMiyi^SS;  Life  ofEmiiio  Castelar;  Ac 


{ 


Fniidi  BnotaHsBiiy  Wins 
Naaal 


W.B. 
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B.  k;  Ennsr  Baxkeb.  M.A.  f 

Fdlow  of,  •nd  Lecturer  in  Modern  History  At.'St  Tobn't  College,  Oxford.  Farmerly  i  Flllk^  KiDf  Of 
FcUow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.   Cmven  Scnolar,  1895.  I 

B.  B.  &  Edwin  Batley  Euiott,  M.A..  P Jt.S.,  F.R.A.S.  f 

Waynflcte  Profenor  of  Pure  Mathematics,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College*  Oxford.  J  n.n i«   nr 

Formcriy  Fellow  of  Queen's  Colkm.  (Moid.    President  ofLoodon  Mathematica]  1  »«n«nr.  W. 
Society,  1896-1898.   Author  of  AliOra  cfQuanUct',  &c  L 

&  G.  B.  SiGBT  Rzv.  Bdwaxd  Cuthbert  Botles,  O.S.B.,  D.Litt.  (Dublin).  f 

Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey.  Bath.   Author  of  "  The  Uusiac  HIatocy  of  FkUadius '*  i  niMiMailt;  MlT. 
ia  Oambridtfi  Ttxta  amd  Sudux,  L 

JtB.  Lady  Bastlake.  {aitaM,  Mm* 


See  the  biographical  article,  Eastlaeb.  Sit  C  L. 

G.  fimuND  GouE,  LLD.  -f  Piliinz  GiihiA  Jebn. 

See  the  biogm|>hacal  article,  GossB,  Eomumd.  \  ««#««ii»  vwmh,  ««u» 

J:.BL  Edwaxo  JosEfB  Dent.  M.A.,  Mus.Bac.  f.  . , 

Formeriy  Fellow  of  king's  Colkge,  Cambridge.  -[GaunL 

0^  Edmund  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.  f 

Cbosulting  Suraeon  to  St  Maiy's  Hospital,  London,  and  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  J  nMH^  — -— 
Great  Ormond  Street;  late  Examiner  in  Suigery  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  |  *"■**'"  vimi. 
Durham  and  Loodoo.   Aaitharoi  A  Mauuaftf  Anatomy  for  SemwShuknts,  L 

fim  Edoar  Pkbstaoe.  r 

special  Lecturer  In  Pbrtueueae  Literature  in  the  Univerritv  of  Manchester.  J  Cwrflo; 
Commendador  Portu|(uese  Oirder  of  S.  Thiago.  Corre^iondtns  Member  of  Lisbon  |  Ginvtt. 
Roval  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Lisbon  GeosraDhical  Sacietv:ac.  t 


Stt  Edwaid  WmiAM  Bbabrook,  C.B.,  F.S.A.  f 

Barristcr«t-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn.    Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  i89l-l9Q4*  J  vm-mJ*.  m^^M^M^ 
Author  of  BuiUmg  SocietUs;  PntidaU  Societies  and  IndustruU  Welfon;  InstitmHons  |  "MMV  SoeMlM. 


F.  C.  CL  Frederick  Cornwalus  Conybeare,  M.A.,  D.Tn.  (Getssen).  f 

Fclbw  of  the  British  Academy.    Formcriy  Fellow  of  Univereity  Cbllese,  Oxfofd.  i  FtaMnl  BUM, 
Author  of  Tko  Ancient  Armenum  Texts  0/  Aristotki  Mylk,  Magte  4nd  MoraU;  &c  L 

F.  GL  K  ntANos  Cbarles  MoNTAom,  M.A.  r 

Astor  Professor  of  European  History,  Univenity  College,  London.     Fonneriy  J  gn,.,,!,  p—aiiMiiRa 
FeOow  of  Oriel  College.  OxfonL    Autluw  of  I^t&  lif /n/Mfno/ Liisfly;  chaptenl  "*"^  HWttllHIM. 
bkCombri^  Modem  History;  Ac.  ^*       i-        |^ 

F.  F.*  Sn  James  Fortbscue-Flannery,  Bart.,  M.P.,  MJnbt.CE.  r 

Ex-President  of  the  Institute  of  Marine  Engineers.    M.P.  for  the  Maldon  Division  <  Fod:  ZJamd, 
of  Essex,  191a   M.P.  for  the  Shipley  Division  of  Yorkshire,  189S-19Q6.  I  . 

F.  Gw  K  B.       Frederick  George  Meeson  Beck,  M.A.  f  temaay:^  EUmogn^  mii 

Fdlow  and  Lecturer  in  Classics,  Clare  CoUege,  Cambridge.  \     Early  History, 

F.  H.  B.  F^tANCtf  Henry  Botler,  M.A.  /■^•w«— ^.  r.11. 

Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Associate  of  Royal  School  of  Mines.  |nBllUllCtl»,  GbIB. 

F.  J.  H*  TkANCB  ToHN  Haverheld^  M.A..  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Univenity  of  Oxford.    Fellow  of 
Brasenose  College.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Formerly  Censor,  Student,  •{  GuL 
Tutor  and  Librarian  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     Ford's  Lecturer,  1906-J907. 
Author  of  Monographs  on  Roman  History,  especially  Roman  Britain;  Ac 


F.  B.  ■•  OnxwEL  Frederic  Natdbch  Maude,  C.B. 

r  Univerwty.    Author  of  IFor  and  Iks  S 
9  Jena  Campaign,  I 

ItuMh  Congo; 
•niiBii  ] 
•niiBii  i 
AMea. 


F.  B.  €L  FkAMK  R.  Cana. 

Author  of  SonA  Africa  from  the  Groat  THk  to  the  Unlom,  1  Gmhibii  SOBtlnWMt 


ONEL  Frederic  Natdbch  Maude,  C.B.  { Tr^nsm-nmnn^n  mmm 

Lecturer  in  Military  History,  Manchester  Univereity.    Author  of  IFor  and  Iksi  "Tr^TT™*  ^^ 
WorUTs  Poiiey;  The  LeipntCampaitini  The  Jena  Campaign.  I     (>«  ^or/). 

{ 

F.B.  K  FftXEORica  Robert  Helmert,  Ph.D.,  D.Ino.  f*,^^      /^  ^  ^ 

Pkofeasor  of  Geodesy,  Univenity  of  Beriin.  1  fl«OdMf  {in  parO. 

F.S»  FkANcis  Storr.  r  ^     , 

Editor  of  the  Joumat  of  Bdmcation,  London.   Officer  d'Acad&nie  (Pom).  \  ^S*''*^  dlMittL 

CE  WiLUAM  Rudler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S.  f 

itor  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  London,  1879-1909.  J  Garnet; 

■dent  of  the  GeologisU'  Association,  1887-1889.  #*-  t-  -|^  0^^.  ^ 

CLBL  Biv.  Georob  Edmundbon,  M.A.,  F.R.H18T.S.  f  ^  .,  ,  _.  tr^  l.\ 

Fonneriy  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.   Ford's  Lecturer,  1909.  j^  GolMnBlia  {Jjucky). 

CL  L,.  Geobo  Lunob.  J  PUb  Gateout; 

See  the  biographical  article,  Lmr CB,  G.  \  Gbk  Uamifaanre,  & 

Q,  Bk  Gbobcb  SADhsbDRY,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  J  ntaoli  IttHatan; 

See  the  biographinl  aitlde.  Saintsbvbt,  GL  \  Gaattar. 


F.  W.  ■•*  FkEDBRlCE  WiLUAM  RUDLER,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S. 

Curator  a 
Plresident 


•  •• 

Tin 


O.W.T. 
B.B.W. 

H.P.Bk 
B.L.a 

B.H.W. 


B.V. 


H.W.aD. 


H.W.8. 


LA. 


i.A.r. 


I.A.B. 

I.B.B. 
l.B.HdL 

1.0a. 
1.0.aJL 

1.0.  B. 
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Rev.  GBxrriTBS  Wheblek  T^tchei,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Warden  of  Camden  CoOcse,  Sydney,  NS.W.    Formeriy  Ttitor  ia  Hebcew  and 
Old  Testameilt  History  at  naniMd  College,  Oxford. 

HnAiT  BAUEUivni,  F.G.S,  (d.  1909).  .    .       ,  f «_  .   *  ... 

Formeriy  Lectorer  on  Metallur^  at  the  Ordnance  CoUege,  Woolwich.   Author  of  -j  Fud:  SdU* 


A  Tnatue  <m  Ike  MetallMrgy  tflrm. 


?.R.s.i  F.G.S*  r 

a\  Survey  of  England  ajid  Walei.    Wollaston  J  timnArm 
thor  of  The  HiOcry  <4  Ike  Ceolctkai  Sociely  o/l  ^■•"•^* 

lition-j 


HOIACE  BOUNGBSOKB  WOODWAXD^  F.R.S.,  F.G.S* 

Late  Assistant  Director,  Geological  '^ '  * 

Medallist^Geological  Society.    An  ' 

Hugh  CHXSBOuf,  M.A. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  nth  edition  \  Ganiitl»  Rkhards 
of  the  Bicyctopaedia  Britamueai  Co-editor  of  the  loth  edition.  |  G60l|»  IV.  Uh  pari^. 


Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodce. 

See  the  biographical  article,  LoDCB,  Hbmbt  Cabot. 


/caDallii. 


Henxy  Frederick  Baker,  M.A..  D.Sa,  F.ILS.  f  Fimctton:  FuneHont  t§ 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Cayley  Lecturer  in-j      Comtlex  VariableM. 
Mathematics  in  the  University.  Author  otlSeTs  Theorem  omd  Ike  AIGedTieory;  Ac  I     ^*^F^  rarwimee. 

Hugh  Lonobournb  Callendar,  F.R.S.,  LL.D. 

N-  of  Physics.  Royal  College  of  Science,  1 
in  liacGitt  College,  Montreal,  and  in  Uni^ 


Physfesi 

HUGta  Hrcbell. 

-Law,  Inner  Temple. 


H.  Marshall  Ward, 


London.    Formerly  Proft 
Univfnity  Colkge,  Loodoo. 


of-lFuslOB. 


{ 

-[oiteiltar  (mi  parti. 


Henry  Nxcol. 

Hugh  Robert  Mnx.  D.Sc.,  LL.D. 

Director  of  British  Rainfall  Organisation.    Editor  of  BriHiSt  RaktfaXU    Formeriy 
President  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society.   Hon.  Member  of  Vienna  Geographi* 
cal  Society.    Hon.  Corraf)onding  Member  of  Geographical  Societies  oT  Paris.  "^ 
Beriin,  Budapest.  St  Peterri>ufg,  Amsterdam,  Ac.    Author  of  The  Beatm  pf  Natnre ; 
The  Jukmalumal  Ct 


an,  A 
;  Ac. 


Ceegraphy 


Henry  Wxluam  Carless  Davis,  H JL 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Qsfofd.   Fellow  of  AH  Souls  Collm,  Oxford, 
1895-1903.     Author  of  En^and  mtder  Ike  Normans  and  AnemuM;  Chanemap$e, 


H.  WiCKRAM  Steed. 

Correspondent  of  The  Timet  at  Rome  (1897-1909)  and  Vienna. 


{ 


Israel  Abrahams,  M.A. 

Reader  m  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature  in  the  Univenity  01  Cambridge. 
Formeriy  Pftsident,  Jewish  Historical  Sodety  of  England.     Author  of  A  Short '^ 
History  rfJemishLUeralMreiJemish  Life  in  Ike  Middle  AgttiJtidaitm;  SBC. 


FkWMh  laimms  (km  pari^ 


GMgn^. 


GMflkfTf  ArdMthap  «f 

York; 
GeoSMf  oC  Monmonth; 
0«aid; 

Gfrvait  oC  Cuit«tai7; 
Gfrvait  oC  Tllhuy. 

GttAaUL 

Flniik,  Jakob; 
nukBU  ZMlnrllB; 
FtuUi  Lodwlg  A.; 
Medmiiui,  Hair; 
Gmb;  GelfW  {in  ^onO; 
Gosonldss. 


Author  of 


JoBN  Ambrose  Fleming.  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  r 

Pmder  Professor  of  Eiectricail  Engineering  b  the  University  of  London.    Pillow  | 
of  University  College,  London.    Formeriy  Fellow  of  St  John  s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Lecturer  on  Apptkd  Mechanics  in  the  University.    Author  01  Jfognelf  om 
EUelric  Currenls. 

JoBN  Allen  Howe,  B.Sc. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Loadon. 
The  Geology  of  BmUdmg  Slones. 

John  Baonall  Bvry,  LLJD.,  D.CL. 
See  the  biographical  article.  Bury,  J.  B. 

John  Bacb  McMaster,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  American  History  fat  the  Unlvenitsr  of  PeuHyhmaia.    Author  of 
A  History  tf  Ike  Feoph9flheUmltdSlaltSi  as. 

James  Gairdner,  LL.D.,  C.B. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Gairdner,  J. 


<  OaStnamu^. 


John  George  Clark  Anderson,  M.A. 

Censor  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.   Formeffy  Fdlow  of  Lfaiooln  College; 
Craven  FeDow,  Oxford,  1896.  Conington  Priaeman,  1893. 


JOBN  George  Robertson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  German,  University  of  Loodoo.   Aa^bor  ft  History  tf  Gorman  Lilero' 
Uirei  SchOkr  ^ler  a  CoHtmyidK. 


dmiB  UtrntpRb 
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1.11b. 
i  H.Gr. 

I.H.H. 

J.H.R. 

J.  HI.  R. 
I  HL 

J.SL 
J.S.BI 

J.S.P. 

i  T.Bt 
I.T.C. 

J.  V.B. 
J.  Ws. 

J.W.Ht 


K.S. 

L.D. 

LLS. 

L.T. 
■.0. 


OSTUS  Hasbagen,  Pr.D, 

Privat-dozcnt  in  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  University  of  Bonn.  Author  of 
Das  l^iniand  und  di€  fransdsische  Herrschaft. 

OBN  Hilton  Gkace,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics  at  Peterhouse  and  Pembroke  Orfl^e,  Cambridge.  Fellow 
of  Peterhouse 

OHN  Heniy  Hessels,  ma. 

Author  o(  Cutei^tri:  an  Histoncal  IitvattiHiom 

OBN  Horace  Round,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Edin.) 

Author  of  Ftudal  Eniland;  Studies  in  Purois  and  Family  History;  Petrage  and 
Pediiree:  &c 

OHN  Holland  Rose,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Lecturer  on  Modem  Hutto^  to  the  Cambridge 
Uni\iprnty  Local  Lectures  Syndicate.  Author  of  Life  of  Hap^on  I. ;  Napoleonte 
Sttidies;  The  Development  of  the  European  Nations',  The  Life  of  PiU\  &c. 

AHES  MOTFATT,  M.A.,  D.D 

Jowctt  Lecturer,  London.  1907     Author  of  Hisurical  New  Testameni;  &c. 

AMES  George  Josepb  Pexderel-Brodhitrst. 
Editor  of  the  Guardian  (London). 

AMES  SiME,  M.A.  (t843'i89s). 

Author  of  A  History  of  Germany,  &c. 

OBN  Sutberlakd  Black,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Assistant  Editor  9th  edition  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Joint-editor  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Bihlua. 

OBN  Smith  Flett,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S 


Petrographer  to  the  Ceoloeical  Survey  _    

burgh  University.    Ncill  Medalliit  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.    Bigsby 


Formerly  Lecturer  on  Petrology  in  Edin- 

-_ ,  he  Ro; 

Medallist  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 


■.V.T. 


OBN  T.  Bealby. 

Joint-author  of  Stanford's  Europe.  Formerly  Editor  tA  the  Scottish  Ceoftrapkicol 
Maioxine.    Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Through  Asia,  Central  Asia  and  Tib^i  &C. 

OSEPB  Tbomas  Cukninceam,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. 

Lecturer  oh  Zoology  at  the  South-Westcm  Polytechnic,  London.  Formerly 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Naturalist  to  the  Marine  Biological  Association. 

AMES  Vernon  Bartlet.  M.A.,  D.D.  (St.  Andrews). 

Professor  of  Church  History.  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Author  of  Tto  Apostolic 
AgfiiStc 

OBN  Weathers,  F.R.H.S. 

Lecturer  on  Horticulture  to  the  Middlesex  County  Councfl.  Author  of  Practical 
Guide  to  Garden  Plants;  French  Marhet  Gardemng;  &c. 

AMES  WvcLime  Heaolam,  M.A. 

Staff  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Edncation.  Formeiiy 
Fellow  of  King's  Grflege,  Cambridge.  Professor  of  Greek  and  Ancient  History  at 
Queen's  CoUe^,  London.  Author  of  Bismareh  and  thO  Foundation  of  the  German 
Empire;  im. 

Katbleen  Scrlesingeb. 

Author  of  The  Instruments  of  the  Ordiestra ;  Ac.  Editor  of  the  Portfolio  of  Musical 
Archaeology. 

Louis  Duchesne. 

See  the  biographical  article.  Duchesne.  L.  M.  O. 

Lotns  Halphen,  D.-is.-L. 

Principal  of  the  course  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  ii\  the  University  <rf  Bordeaux. 
Author  oiLeComtid'AnJouauXI*  Steele;  JUcueildesaetesangerinesidtc 

Lbonabo  James  Spenceb,  M.A. 

Asst^nt  in  Department  of  Mineralogy,  British  Museum.'  Formerly  Scholar 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harkncsa  Scholar.  Editor  of  the 
Mineralogical  Magatiwe 

LoDA  Mary  Villari. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Villari.  Pasqualb. 

Moses  Caster,  Pb.D. 

Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Sephardic  communities  of  Eneland.  Vice-President.  Zionist 
Congress,  1898,  1899,  1900.  Ilchester  Lecturer  at  Oxford  on  Slavonic  and  Byzan- 
tine Literature,  1886  and.  1891.  President.  Folk-lore  Society  of  England.  Vice- 
President,  Anglo- Jewish  Association.  Author  of  History  of  Rumanian  Popular 
IMeralure:  A  New  Hebrew  Fragmont  of  Ben-Sira;  The  Hebrew  Version  of  the 
Secretum  Secretomm  of  AristoUe, 

B<abcus  Niebubb  Tod,  M.A. 


IMerlek  AacBstas  L 

tnd  IL; 
rtedsriok  WUUam  L 

Gsometiy,  V. 

Fust 

Geoffrey  Do  Montteaii 


OardaiN. 

GalitlBDs,  Epistto  to  t^ 
Fomttnn. 

FMwIck  Am  Gnat 

(m  par(). 

Fine  Choreh  of  SeoUand 
(•»  pari^, 

Fulgnrits; 
Gibbro. 

Gsoigli  (RossU),  (m  parti. 


Gaitropodi. 


Ftull  Bad  Flowtr  Fumlof 


Flradeiiok  nL  of  PmnlB; 

Osrmftnyr  History  {us  piri^^ 


ft—  Bsed  VDnttor 
Gtigt. 

Gelaslu  L 

Folk  Hem; 

Gsoflny,  Coont  of  A^|o« 

Gsoltrey  PlBDtagaoBt 

Frsdiriek  m.  Klnc  of 
SleOy. 


GhteB. 


icus  Niebubb  Too,  M.A.  f 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Orid  College,  Oxford.    Unlvcnity  Lecturer  in  Epigraphy.  <  OoolWi. 

Joint«ttthor  of  Catalogue  efthe  Sparta  Museum,  t 
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D8  MAONtn  FUEDixcB  Hembzo,  Pb.D.,  LL.D^  F.R.S.  r 

Profeaaor  of  Mechanics  and  Mathematkt  in  the  Central  Technical  CoIleR  of  the  J  , 
City  and  Guilda  of  London  Institute.    Author  of  VtOpn  aad  Rolorsi  C&Hgnieni  1 
Fiturati  Ac  I 

EAMDikY.  r 

History  of  Dogma,  ficole  pratique  des  hautea  dMdes,  Sorbonne,  -l  ] 
4  Lu  lUts  menUa  dbcs  Us  kHircdoxti  laHnts  ttu  dibut  du  XIII' V 

{ 

Fdlow  ami  Clsisiral  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  CoUccet  Cambridge,  and  University  J  , 
Reider^in  Comparedvt  Philology.  JFonneriy  SecretaJir  ci  the  Cambridge  Philo- 1 


0.  Bik  OiWAij>  Baulon,  F^.A. 

Editor  of  The  Amaior,  1909-19QS.   Hoo.  Gcnwlogfil  to  Studiag  Council  ctthf)  G«BMlogy:  Uodtm. 
Hooourable  Society  of  the  Baronetage. 

O.JL  Ouus  MAONtn  Fueducb  Hembzo,  Pb.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S^^^  ^_^  ^  ^^ ^ 

.,„_^ ^^ Ir'^'^'r."  ^™  ™  !  O^M**^*  L,  IL,  and  nL 

FiptretiSte.  *~"~ 

P«Ai  Paul  Damzel  ALPBAMoikY. 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Dogma,  Ecole  pratique  des  hautes  dMdes,  Sorbonne,  -^  VraB^BL 
Paris.    Author  of  '  "  *'' '"  ''-  '"  ^"'— ' —  '-' ^""'  "    '""-^  nwMwn. 

?•  A*  A*  Fmup  A.  AsBWORTH,  M.A.f  Docjuus. 

New  College,  Oxford.   Baxrister«t-Law.  Translator  of  H.  R.  von  Gneist's  fTiitory  i  Gwmaoy:  Ge^apk^. 
€f  UU  Eufisk  ConsHtuHoH. 

P.  Ql  Fbtir  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 


logical  Society.   Author  of  J/omia/ 1^  CMN^a^ultM  PAito^Cr;  &c. 

P.  lA.  P&xup  Lade,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Lecturer  on  Physa 

of  the  Geological  ,    -^     - 

THZoMtef.  Translator  and  editor  of  Kayscr's  Csm^oraliM  Gfobgy, 


i.A.f  F.G.S.  r 

Physical  and  Regional  Geography  in  Cambridge  University.  Formerly  J  n^,-..,^..  ru^^^ 

o^  Survey  rflndia.    Author  of  MoHO^ik  of  Brituh  Camina»]  a«nilinjr.  Geology. 
translator  and  editor  of  Kayscr's  Csm^araliM  Gfobgy.  I 

'•"•  '*°sJ^Sbhg»phk.l«tid..M««.M.P.H.  {»«*  uir-f.  to  ^. 

B.AL  Robert  Adakson,  LL.D.  /oasaandl  fm  eoffi 

See  the  biographical  aitide.  Adamsow.  Rouet.  \  »■»'>"  ^  P^>* 


B>  A*  8»  ■•       Robert  Alexakdee  Stewart  Macauster.  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

St  John's  College.  Cambridge.    Director  01  Excavatu>ns  for  the  Pdestine  Explora- 
tion Fund. 

ROk  Robeet  Caeeutbers,  LLJO.  (i  799-1878). 


Gadirt;  GaBle*  {in  part) 
OeUIm,  8w  of  (m  foH^i 
Gerasa;  Gerisim; 
G«str;  GibMiL 


lEET  Caeeutbees,  LLJU.  (1 799*1875;.  r 

Editor  of  the  Imemeu  Courier,  1838-1878.    Pisrt-edltor  of  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  I  a.^^i,   n^.^^  /.     ^    <% 
of  EntUsh  IMeraturoi   Lecturer  at   the   Philosophical   Institution.   &iinbiifgh.1  OMn«*t  «»W»  \^  pon). 
Author  U  History  of  Bvmlint^i  l4fo  of  Pope.  [ 

S.B.Q.  Rev.  Robert  Hebeet  Quick,  M.A.,  (1831-1891).  f 

Trinity   College,   Cambridge.     Formeriy  Lecturer  on  Education.    Univcnity  of  <  ftoelML 
Cambridge.  Author  of  JBsMyr  m  EduoilMMl  IZe/orMMrf.  I. 

B.Li*  RiCBARO  Lydezeee,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.G.S.  f  Qaiico:  GalMBlttiteiiB: 

Member  of  theStaff  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.  1874-1883.    Author  of  J  flrSflBtT^oSulI^ 
Cataloguos  of  FossU  MasHmals,  RopUks  amd  Birds  in  British  Musoum;  71s  I^ssr  1  S!S?        '  «•««• 
of  aU  Lands;  tbe.  {Qlt^m, 

B.liB»  Robert  Nubet  Baim  (d.  1900}.  fy-^-ini  n  mm  m  nv 

Assistant  Librarian.  BritishMuseum,i883-i909.  Author  oSSamdinaoia,  the  PolUical}  ™f""  A**  ■?*«*"•  •■ 
History  of  D*nmark,Normay  and  Smoden,  t$is-i900\  The  First  Romano9S,j6i3  toi^is  1 1  IMUDAIX  aiM  BOIWIJ. 
Shoome  Enrope,  tho  Poldhcal  History  ofPotamd  and  Russia  from  1469  to  tygdi&c  lOedymln. 

B>Pb  &ob^t  Pebbsoc,  PB.D.  _ ^.     .  _ f 


of  German  PhiloloKy.  Univcnity  of  Loodoo.   Author  of  Deutseho  Han^  \  OttflUUI  LBOgUfa. 
tehrifton  in  Engjbindi  Ac.  I 


R.P«Bi  R,  PBEXfi  Spiers,  F.S.A..  F.RJ.B.A. 

Formerly  Master  of  the  Architectursl  School,  Royal  Academy.  London.  Pisst 
President  of  Architectural  Association.  Associate  and  Fellow  01  King's  College. 
London.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Editor  of  Fergusson's 
History  ^  Architoeturo.   harbor  ci  ArehttoOuro:  East  and  West;  ioe. 

S*  WCl  Ricbaro  Webstee,  A.M.  (Princeton). 


Oanltr,  1. 


lARO  WEBSTEE,  A.M.  (rnnceton;.  r 

Formeriy  Fellow  in  dassics,  Princeton  UnivcrMty.  Editor  of  The  Elotios  of  Maxim-  J  ff^MiMliij  «M^|Miii»- 

imms;&e,  \^ 


GsBttlofy:  BUdiiat; 


I.  Ai  C*  SzAMLEY  Aribue  Cook,  M.A. 

Editor  for  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.    Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Syriae,  and  . 
formeriy  Fellow.  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge    Examiner  in  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic.  London  Univcnity,  1904-1908.   Council  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  1904- - 
1905.   Author  <A  Glossary  ^Aramaic  Inscriptions;  Tho  Laws  of  Mosos  and  the  Cedo 
^Ammurabii  Critical  Notos  on  Old  TostOMont  History;  Bdi^ofAndmtPakstmo, 

8ta  Vboouwt  St  CvREs.  /^mmfrm. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Iddeslbicb,  tST  Eabl  or.  1 

8.aa  Sairtel  Rawson  Garddibr, LLJO., D.CX.  / ^^'l*  b 'f*  ™*L 

See  the  biographical  artide,  Garppier.  S.  R  lOsorn  IV.  {jm  parij, 

rftisoatf  FkvgtllM; 
T.AlL  ItencAS  Abbey.  M^»  DXrrr.  (OxoB.).  FkiMatt;Fk«gtllM; 

Director  of  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome.    Formeriy  Scholar  at  Christ    Fnelno^  LsgO  Di;  FUllniat; 
Church,  Oxford.    Craven  Fellow.  1807.    Conington  Priaeman,  1906.    Member  of'  FUttra.  Lito:  OaMIt 
:tbe  Iniperial  GenaaA  Archaeolotkal  Institute.  CMta*  QiSipott  (fn{yj' 
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T.0.8. 

T.H.H.* 

T.B.L 

f.&L 

f.H.B. 

W.A.B.G 

W.A.P. 

W.Ik 
W.Btu 

w.a 

W.Cl. 

w.&n. 


W.ft. 

w.p.c 

W.Hn. 

W.I.H. 
W.LP. 

w.La 


fin  TteKAf  Basciay,  M.P. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  Intenittloml  Lew.    Member  of  tbe  Sii|»reme  Coaocfl  J  GtMVl  OonifBtlOIL 
of  the  Conffo  Free  Sute.    Officer  ofthe  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  ProUems 
tf  lukmahMol  FraeHet  and  IHplemaey\  ftc   M.P.  for.BI«ckbuni,  I9xa 
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PRAKGUCAm  (otherwise  called  Frian  Minor,  or  Minorites; 
abo  the  Seraphic  Order ;  and  in  England  Grey  Friars,  from  the 
colour  of  the  habit,  vhich,  however,  is  no  w  brown  rather  than  grey), 
a  religious  order  founded  by  St  Francis  of  Aasiai  iq,9.).  It  was 
in  I  m6  that  St  Francis  left  his  father's  house  and  devoted  himself 
to  a  Uf  e  of  poverty  and  to  the  service  of  the  ooor,  the  sick  and  the 
kpca;  and  in  1209  that  he  felt  the  call  to  add  preaching  to  his 
other  ministratMns,  and  to  lead  a  life  in  the  closest  imitation  of 
Christ's  life.  Within  a  few  weeks  disciples  began  to  join  them- 
selves to  him;  the  condition  was  that  they  should  dispose  of 
all  thdr  possessions.  When  their  number  was  twelve  Francis 
led  the  linle  flock  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  pope's  sanction  for  their 
undertaking.  Innocent  III.  received  them  kindly,  but  with 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  manner  of 
fife;  these  dfflculties  were  overcome,  and  the  pope  accorded  a 
provisional  approval  by  word  of  mouth:  they  were  to  become 
defies  and  to  dect  a  superior.  Francis  was  elected  and  made 
a  promise  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  the  others  promised 
obedience  to  Frands. 

TUs  formal  inauguration  of  the  institute  was  in  1209  or  (as 
seems  more  probable)  12  to,  Francis  and  his  associates  were 
first  known  as  "  Penitents  of  Assisi,"  and  then  Francis  chose  the 
title  of  "  Elinors."  On  their  return  to  Assisi  they  obtained  from 
the  Benedictine  abbey  on  Mount  Subasio  the  use  of  the  little 
chapd  of  St  Mary  of  the  Angels,  called  the  Portiuncula,  -in  the 
plain  bdow  Assisi,  which  became  the  cradle  and  headquarters  of 
the  Older.  Around  the  Portiuncula  they  bttOt  themselves  huts 
of  branches  and  twigs,  but  they  had  no  fixed  abode;  they 
wandered  in  pain  over  the  country,  dressed  in  the  ordinary 
clothes  of  the  peasants,  imrking  in  the  fields  to  earn  their  daily 
bicad,  sleeping  in  bans  or- in  the  hedgerows  or  in  the  porches  of 
the  churches,  mixing  with  the  labourers  and  the  poor,  with  the 
kpen  and  the  outcasts,  ever  |oyous^-the  "  joculatores "  or 
*' joo^eun  "of  God — ever  carrying  out  their  m&^n  of  preaching 
to  the  lowfy  and  to  the  wretched  religion  and  repentance  and 
the  kingdom  of  God.  The  key-note  H  the  movement  was  the 
imitation  of  the  public  life  of  Christ,  especially  the  poverty  of 
Christ.  Frands  and  his  disdples  were  to  aim  at  possessing 
nothing,  abeobitely  nothing,  so  far  as  was  compatible  with  life; 
they  were  to  earn  their  bread  from  day  to  day  by  the  work  of  their 
haadt,  and  only  when  they  could  not  do  so  were  they  to 
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they  were  to  make  no  provision  for  the  morrow,  lay  by  no  stoie^ 
accumulate  no  capital,  possess  no  land;  their  dothes  should  be 
the  poorest  and  their  dwellings  the  meanest;  they  were  forbidden 
to  receive  or  to  handle  money.  On  the  other  hand  they  were 
bound  only  to  the  fast  observed  in  those  days  by  pious  Christians, 
and  wete  allowed  to  eat  meat — the  rule  said  they  should  eat 
whatever  was  set  before  them;  no  austerities  were  imposed, 
beyond  those  inseparable  from  the  manner  of  life  they  li^d. 

Thus  the  institute  in  its  original  conception  was  quite  different 
from  the  monastic  institute,  Benedictine  or  Canon  Regular. 
It  was  a  confraternity  rather  than  an  order,,  and  there  was  no 
formal  novitiate,  no  organization.  But  the  number  of  brothers 
increased  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  the  fidd  of  work 
soon  extended  itself  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  Assisi  and  even 
beyond  Umbria-— within  three  or  four  years  ihere  were  settle- 
ments in  Perugia,  Cortona,  Pisa,  Florence  and  elsewhere,  and 
missions  to  the  Saracens  and  Moors  were  attempted  by  Frandt 
himsdf.  About  1217  Franciscan  missions  set  out  for  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  Hungary  and  the  Holy  Land;  and  in  ziig  a 
number  of  provinces  were  formed,  each  governed  by  a  provindal 
minister.  These  devd<^ments,  whereby  the  little  band  of 
Umbrian  i4)ostIes  had  grown  into  an  institute  spread  all  over 
Europe  and  even  penetrating  to  the  East,  and  numbering 
thousands  of  monbers,  rendered  impossible  the  continuance  of 
the  original  free  organization  whereby  Francis's  word  and  ex- 
ample were  the  suffident  practical  rule  of  life  for  all:  it  was 
necessary  as  a  condition  of  efficiency  and  even  of  existence  and 
permanence  that  some  kind  of  organization  should  be  provided. 
From  an  eariy  date  yearly  meetings  or  chapters  had  been  hdd 
at  the  Portiuncula,  at  first  attended  by  the  whole  body  of  friars; 
but  as  the  institute  extended  this  became  unworkable,  and  after 
I  a  19  the  chapter  consisted  only  of  the  officials,  provindal 
ministers  and  others.  During  Francis's  absence  in  the  East 
(i2i9-i3>o)  a  deliberate- movement  was  initiated  by  the  two 
vicars  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  the  order,  towards  assimilat- 
ing it  to  the  monastic  orders.  Francis  hurried  back,  bringing 
with  him  f  lias  of  Cortona,  the  provindal  minister  of  Syria, 
and  immediately  summoned  an  extrsordinaiy  general  chapter 
(September  1330).  Bdore  it  met  he  had  an  interview  on  the 
situation  with  Cardinal  Hugolino  of  Ostia  (afterwards  Gregory 
IX.),the  great  friend  and  supporter  of  both  Frandsand  Domir' 


FRANCISCANS 


And  be  went  to  HodotIiiiIII.  mt  OrvKto  ud  begged  [}utHiigotiDo 
ibould  be  ■ppouted  the  officul  pralectoi  of  the  ordei.  The 
request  wu  gimnted,  end  ■  hull  vu  iaued  tonull/  epprovin^ 
the  order  of  Fiiui  Miiipr^  end  decrceiDg  that  before  AdmLMion 
every  oaeoiiut  pue  ■  yeu'i  oovicule,  uid  IhM  ifter  profatioa 
itmjiollavfultoleavetlieardeT.  BjtlhubuUlbeFrUnUiiior 
mre  comtituted  vt  order  lo  tbe  technkil  tense  of  the  vord. 
When  the  chapter  ssiembled,  Fruids,  no  doubt  fram  a  genuine 
feding  that  he  mi  not  able  lo  govern  a  great  worid-widc  order, 
piactically  ahSicated  the  pou  <rf  minbter-geaeral  by  appoiuiing 
a  vicar,  aud  the  policy  Of  tuning  tbe  Fiiaia  Minor  iulo  a  great 
religioui  order  was  consistently  pursued,  espcdally  by  Eliaa, 
who  ayear  later  became  Frands's  vicai. 


doiibl  (be  First  Rule,  which  is  fully  four  limes  as  JooiiVives  a  betler 
picture  oISi  Fnncls|s  mind  and  dianrtei:  the  bter  Kuk  has  been 

lens  and  the  cdilialDry  element )  but  ^  greater  ponioa  tt  it  stood 
almost  verbally  in  the  eailier. 

On  FiBOds's  death  In  uit  the  government  of  the  order  rested 
In  the  hands  of  Elias  until  the  chapter  of  iiif.  At  this  chapter 
Etiss  was  nut  elected  mlniiier-genetili  the  building  of  the  great 
basilica  and  monulecy  at  A»i>i  wss  so  tnsniftst  a  violation  of 
St  Francis's  ideas  and  precepts  Ihit  it  produced  a  reictioa,  and 
John  Farenti  became  St  Fnnds's  firai  succomt.  He  beld  last 
loSt  Francis's  ideas,  but  ms  not  a  strong  man.  At  the  chapter 
of  I  ija  a  discussion  arose  concerning  the  binding  force  of  St 
Francis's  Testament,  and  the  interpretation  of  certain  portions 
of  the  Rule,  especially  concerning  poveny,  and  it  vu  determined 
to  submit  the  questions  to  Pope  Ciegoiy  IX,,  who  bad  been  Si 
Fnnds's  friendand  had  helped  in  the  final  redaction  of  the  Rule. 
He  issued  a  bull,  Qia  timtaii,  which  decla;«]  that  t>  tbe  TcsU- 
ment  bad  not  reaived  the  sanction  of  the  genenl  chapter  it 
was  not  binding  on  tbe  order,  and  also  allowed  trustees  to  hold 
■nd  administer  money  for  the  order.  John  Parenti  and  those 
who  wished  to  maintain  St  Francis's  institute  Intact  were  greatly 
disturbed  by  these  relaialions;  hut  a  majority  of  the  chapter  of 
1131,  by  a  sort  oi  ioup  d'ltat,  proclaimed  Elias  minisler-general, 
and  John  retired,  though  in  those  dayi  the  office  was  for  life. 
Under  Ellas  the  order  entered  on  a  period  of  eitraordlnary 
eitcn^n  and  prosperity:  the  number  of  fiiais  in  lU  parti  of  the 
worid  increased  wonderfully,  Dew  inovincei  were  fanned,  new 
missions  to  the  heathen  organiied,  tbe  FruKlfcaiii  entered  the 
univenities  and  vied  with  the  DominlciBmteichenol  theology 
and  canon  taw,  and  as  a  body  they  bcome  Initienttil  in  church 
and  state.  With  all  this  uda  of  Eliai^  policy  the  great  bulk  of 
the  order  sympathized;  but  his  rule  was  despotic  and  lynnnical 
and  his  private  life  wss  lai — at  least  according  to  any  Franciscan 
standard,  for  no  charge  of  grave  irregularity  was  ever  brought 
against  him.  And  lo  a  widespread  movement  against  his  govern- 
ment arose,  the  backbone  of  which  wis  the  university  element 
U.  Pail*  and  Oxford,  and  at  a  dramatic  scene  in  a  chapter  held 
in  tbe  praence  ol  Ciegoty  IX.  Eliti  wii  depoKd  (1  Jj9}. 
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er  of  life,  and  reaily  pii 


jrCoar 

At  this  time  the  Franciscans  were  divided  into  three  partial 
there  were  the  Zealots,  or  Spirituals,  wUb  called  for  a  litezal 
obseivaace  of  St  Frands's  Rule  and  Tesiajnent;  they  deploteit 
all  tbe  developmenu  since  1319,  and  proteiied  sgalmt  tuttdng 
tbe  institute  Into  an  order,  the  frequentation  of  the  uni 
and  the  pursuit  of  learning;  In  a  word,  they  wished  tc 
the  life  to  what  it  bid  been  during  the  Grat  lew  ye 
bfrmitagcs  and  tlie  hull  of  twigs,  and  the  cart  of  the  lepers  ind 
tbe  nosudic  preaching.  The  Zeslott  were  few  in  number  but  of 
great  coucquence  from  tbe  fact  that  to  them  belonged  most  d( 

They  had  been  grievously  persecuted  under  Elias— Br.  Leo  and 
others  had  been  icourged,  leveral  bad  been  imprisoned,  one 
wbUe  trying  to  escape  was  acddentally  kiUed,  and  Br.  Bernard, 
the  "  first  disdple,"  passed  a  year  in  biding  in  the  forests  and 

party  of  rdaiation,  that  abandoned  any  serious  eflort  to  practise 

1,  who  deximl  indeed 
poor  and  ilmple  in  their 
the  other  hand  approved 
if  (he  development  of  the  Order  on  the  linea  of  other  orden, 
of  the  acquisition  of  influence,  of  the  cultivation  of  thcidogy  and 
other  sciences,  and  of  the  f  requenlhig  of  the  universities. 

Tbe  quesiioiu  of  principle  at  iiiue  in  these  controversies  is  reason- 
ably and  dearly  ■isted.  fnirn  the  modem  Capuchia  itandpoint,  in 
the  "  Intmluctory  Ettty  "  10  Ilka  Friaa  and  lum  Ikiy  camt  M 
£ii|laM{.  by  Fi.  Cuthbert  C190J). 

Tl»  moderate  party  was  by  far  Ihe  largest,  and  embraced 
neariy  all  the  frisrs  of  France,  England  and  Germany.  Tt  wai 
llie  Moderates  and  not  the  Zcslots  that  brought  about  Eliaa'i 
deposition,  and  the  next  general  ministers  belonged  lo  this  party. 
Further  reUxalions  of  the  law  of  poverty,  however,  caused  a 
reaction,  and  John  of  Parma,  one  of  the  Zealots,  became  miniiter- 
genetal,  1147-1157.  Under  him  the  more  extreme  of  the  Zealots 
took  up  and  eiiggeiated  the  theorit*  of  the  Eternal  Go^kI  of 
the  Colabtian  Ciiterdan  abbot  Joachim  of  Fiore  <Flatia) ;  some  of 
their  writings  were  condemned  19  beielical,  and  John  of  Parma, 
who  was  implicated  in  these  apocalyptic  lendende),  had  toie^gn. 
He  was  succeeded  by  St  Bonaventura  (iis;-ii74).  one  of  tbe 
best  typeof  the  middle  party..  He  was  a  man  of  high  chancier, 
a  thedogian,  a  mystic,  a  boly  man  and  a  strong  ruler.  He  set 
himself  with  detetminstioo  to  eflect  a  working  compromise; 
and  proceeded  with  firmness  against  tbe  eitremiiti  onboth 
sidci.  But  contcoveny  and  recrimination  and  peneculion  had 
stilened  the  more  ardent  among  the  Zealots  into  obstlnata 
fanatics— some  of  them  threw  themidvei  into  a  movement 

tanism  (see  £mile  Gebhart's  ttaiU  myiligue,  iBg9,  cc.  v< 
and  vi.),  and  developed  into  a  number  of  sects,  some  on  Ihe 
fringe  of  Catholic  Christianity  and  othen  beyond  its  pale.     But 

and  adopted  as  the  prind[ie  of  Franeiican  poverty  the  formula 
"  a  pool  and  scanty  use  "  (uiui  faufa  il  lt%uii)  of  earthly  goods, 
as  opposed  to  the  "  moderate  use  "  sdvofsled  by  the  lot  ilritt 
party.  The  question  thus  posed  came  before  the  Council  d 
Vienne.  131 1,  and  voa  determined,  on  the  whole,  deddedly  in 
favourof  the  tlricter  view.  Some  of  the  French  ZealoW  were  not 
satisfied  and  formed  a  scml-scbiamiiicil  body  in  Provence; 
twenty-five  Of  them  were  tried  before  the  Inquisition,  and  four 
wetebumed  alive  at  MatseiUcs  01  obstinate  hetelio,  ijiS.  After 
Ibis  tbe  schism  in  the  Order  subsided.  But  the  disintegrating 
forces  produced  by  the  Great  Schism  and  by  tbe  other  dlsordeis 
of  ll  ■ 


14th  ci 
:ela^4ions  and  o 


ins,  and  also  Ihe  tame  reactions  and 

long  the  other  orden. 

Tbe  ddef  of  these  reformi  »t*  that  of  Ihe  Observant!,  which 

began  at  Foligno  about  1370.    The  Observant  reform  irai  on 

tbe  bull  of  the  "  poor  and  scanty  use  "  of  worldly    goods, 

but  It  wu  offaalted  u  an  order  ud  iU.iMnbcn  tncl/ pwiwd 
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tbtoldcial  itudtei;  ihui  it  did  not  npratnt  the  potitioD  of  ihB 
oHsinal  Zttlat  puly,  nor  iru  il  the  contmuiliiH)  of  it. 
Oincrvaiit  Rlorm  iprevJ  •riddy  Ibroughout  Italy  uui 
Fiuca,  Spun  uid  Ccmuay,  The  greil  promotcn  o(  Ihei 
ncDl  wen  St  Benurdine  ol  Sieu  ind  St  John  Capiilnn. 
council  ol  Dimtuice,  i^ij,  lUowed  Ihe  French  Ob»erv»j>t 
biuiia  to  be  ruled  by  ■  vicu  of  theii  onn,  und«  the  minitltr- 
SHcnl.  u>d  the  ume  privilege  wu  1000  Mxorded  to  other 
countriet.  By  the  cod  ol  the  middle  tgtt  tb^  Obaervuiti  had 
MOM  (400  houK)  divided  into  so  provincet.  Thii  move 
produod  a  "balf-refonn"  anions  the  Conventuali  orfri 
the  mlticaud  obierviDce;  il  tlio  called  foitba  nunbei  of  leu« 
imilatioD*  or  coDcngitiDot  of  uric t  obeecvance. 

Ahet  many  ■ItempU  had  been  made  to  bring  about  a  working 
«nioo*jiH>n(thc  many  obMrvaoCB,  in  i;iT  Leo X.  divided  ' 
Fnndacan  order  into  ino  distinct  and  independent  bod 

ptDviadaii  and  ili  own  gencnl  cliapter:  (i)  The  Coovenlu 
who  wen  anthojued  to  use  the  various  papal  diipensalioni 
fKfard  to  the  obaerrance  of  poverty,  and  were  allowed  to  pouesi 
property  and  fixed  income,  corporatdy,  like  the  raonaaticorden; 
(1)  The  Ohiervanta,  who  wen  bound  to  aa  doie  an  obaetvanct 
of  Si  Francia'i  Rule  in  i^aid.to  povetty  sad  all  <Ik  u  «u 
pi»ctical]y  poaiihle. 

Al  Ihia  time  a  great  number  of  the  Convenluali  went  over  to 
the  Obaervanu,  who  have  ever  lince  been  by  lat  the  mon 
Dnmeroui  and  influential  btandi  oI  Ihe  order.  Among  the 
Obaetvaoti  in  the  caune  of  Ihe  tiiteenth  century  arose  varioui 
nforma,  each  ittiving  to  ippnach  more  and  mote  nearly  to  St 
Frucia'a  ideal;  the  chief  of  these  reforma  were  the  AlcanUrinei 
in  Spain  (St  Peter  ot  Alcantara,  St  Tercaa'a  friend,  d.  1569), 
'  "-'  rmatiiDllalyandthcRecoUecUinFrancezaUoftheae 
ni-independent  congregationa.  The  Capuchina  i^-r.), 
edc.  1535.  whoclaim  to  be  the  nform  which  approi^es 
n  tta  conception  to  the  original  type,  became  a  distinct 
iacam  in  i6tg.  Finally  L«3  XIII,  grouped  the 
0  tbiee  bodiet  or  orden — the  Conventutlii  Ihe 
ibiadog  all  branchea  of  the  atrict  observance, 
except  the  Capuchins;  and  the  Capuchins-— which  together 
CDDHitnte  the  "  First  Order."  For  the  "  Second  Order,"  or  Ihe 
num.  lee  Claka,  St,  and  CuuiES.  Pool;  and  for  (he  "  Third 
Order  "  aee  TxKruuci.  Many  ol  the  Teniacin  live  a  fully 
Booascic  life  in  community  under  the  usual  vowa,  and  are  formed 
into  CoDgrefatloDB  ol  Regular  Teitiariea,  both  men  and  women. 
Tbey  have  been  and  are  biOI  very  numerous,  and  give  themselvci 
up  lo  cdncation,  to  the  care  of  the  tick  and  ol  oiphans  and  to 
good  WDcka  of  all  kindi. 

Noordcrhaahadsostormy  an  inremal  history  aa  the  Francf>> 
caoi;  TCt  in  s|Hle  of  all  the  troubles  and  dlssenaionsandstrivingi 
that  have  marred  Frandscan  history,  the  Friars  Minor  of  every 
kind  have  in  each  age  faithfully  and  lealoualy  carried  on  St 
Fnncta'i  great  work  of  ministering  10  the  spirilual  needs  of  Ihe 
poor.  Always  n^Riited  in  targe  measure  from  amonx  the  poor, 
they  have  ever  been  the  order  (^  the  poor,  and  in  their  preaching 
vkd  missiona  and  miniirrationa  they  have  ever  laid  Ihemselves 
oat  10  Dwel  Ihe  needs  of  the  poor.  Another  great  work  ol  the 
FnnciKani  throughout  the  whole  course  ot  their  hiiioiy  has 
been  thdr  missions  (0  the  Uahommcdans,  both  in  western  Asia 
and  in  North  Africa,  and  to  Ihe  heathens  in  China,  Japan  and 
India,  and  North  and  South  America;  a  great  number  of  the 
frian  wen  martyred.  The  news  of  the  martyrdom  of  five  of 
his  friars  in  Morocco  was  one  of  the  joys  of  St  Francis's  dosing 
yian.  Hanjrof tbescmisaionaeiisltothisday.  InlheUniver- 
aitiex.  too.  the  Franciscans  made  (hemsdves  felt  alongside  of 
the  Dominkam,  and  created  a  rival  acbool  of  theology,  wherein, 
■a  CBPtiaried  with  the  Aristoldianiam  of  the  Dominican  school, 
the  Platonism  of  the  early  Christian  doctorshasheenpcrpeluated. 
The  Frandtcans  came  to  England  in  1114  and  immedialdy 
Daiie  fouadalioiii  in  Canlerbuty,  London  and  Oilord;  by  Ihe 
Diiddle  ot  the  century  there  were  £fiy  friaries  and  over  iioo 
Irian  in  England;  at  Ihe  Dissoiulion  then  wen  some  66  Fran^ 
x  belonged  10  the  Observant* 
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but  he  was  now  about  to  prove  bis  title  to  aomethiog  more. 
A  revival  of  his  eariy  oratorio,  Xmlk,  had  brought  his  name 
•jSain  b<iore  the  public,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  production 
of  JUdempiiam,  &■  work  fo^  soto»  chorus  and  orchestra,  given 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Colonne  on  the  xoth  of  April  -1873. 
The  unconventionality  of  the  muate  rather  disconcerted  the 
general  public,  but  the  worii  neverthdeas  made  its  mark,  and 
Franck  became  the  central  figure  of  an  enthusiastic  drde  of 
pu|^  and  adherents  whose  devotion  atoned  for  the  comparative 
indifference  of  the  masses.  His  creative  power  now  manifested 
itself  in  a  series  of  works  of  varied  kinds,  and  the  name  of  Franck 
bqjan  gradually  to  emerge  from  its  obscurity.  The  following 
is  an  enumeration  of  hb  subsequent  compositioos:  Rdtecco 
(x88i),  a  biblical  idyll  for  tcio,  choiDs  and  orchestra;  Les 
BiaiUudts,  an  oratorio  composed  between  1870  end  z88o, 
)>erhaps  hh  greatest  work;  the  lymphonic  poems,  La  £dides 
(1876),  Lt  Ckaueur  mandit  (rSSs),  La  Djimu  (1884),  for  piano 
and  orchestra;  Pryck$  (1888),  for  orchestra  and  chorus; 
symphonic  variations  for  piano  aind  ofchestza  (1885);  symphony 
in  D  (1889);  quintet  for  piano  and  strings  (1880);  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin  (x886);  string  quartet  (1889);  prelude,  choral 
and  fugue  for  piano  (1884);  prelude,  aria  and  finale  for  piano 
(1889);  various  songs*  notably  "La  Procession"  and  "Les 
Cloches  du  Soir."  Franck  also  composed  two  four-act  operas, 
HtMa  and  Gkisdk,  both  of  which  were  produced  at  Monte 
Carlo  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of 
November  189a  The  second  of  these  was  left  by  the  master, 
in  an  nniinished  state,  and  the  instrumentation  was  completed 
by  several  of  his  pupQs. 

Ctsar  Franck's  influence  on  younger  Fkench  oompoaeis  has 
been  very  great.  Yet  his  music  is  German  in  character  rather 
than  Frm^  A  more  sincere,  modest,  self-respecting  composer 
probably  never  existed.  In  the  jcentre  of  the  brilliant  French 
capital  he  was  able  to  lead  a  laborious  eristenfe  consecrated 
to  his- threefold  career  of  organist,  teacher  and  composer.  He 
never  sought  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  the  public  by  unworthy 
concessions,  but  kept  straight  on  his  path,  ever  mindful  of  an 
ideal  to  be  reached  and  never  swerving  therefrom.  A  statue 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  C£sar  Franck  in  Paris  on  the 
aand  of  October  1904,  the  occasion  producing  a  panegyric  from 
Alfred  Bruneau,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  composer's  works  as 
**  cathedrals  in  sound." 

FRANCK.  or  Fbank  [Utinised  Feamcus],  SEBASTIAJI  (c. 
t499-«.  X543)t  German  freethinker,  was  bom  about  1499  at 
Donauwfirth,  whence  he  constantly  styled  himself  Franck  von 
word.  He  entered  the  univerrity  of  Ingoldstadt  (March  a6, 
1515)1  uid  proceeded  thence  to  the  Dominican  College,  incor- 
porated with  the  university,  at  Heidelberg.  Here  he  met  his 
subsequent  antagonists,  Bucer  and  Frecht,  with  whom  he  seems 
Co  have  attended  the  Augsburg  conference  (October  1518)  at 
which  Luther  declared  himself  a  true  son  of  the  Churdi.  He 
afterwards  reckoned  the  Leipzig  disputation  (June-July  15x9) 
and  the  burning  of  the  papal  bull  (December  1530)  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reformation..  Having  taken  priest's  orders,  he  held  in 
1534  a  CUR  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Augsburg,  but  soon  (1525). 
went  over  to  the  Ref<mned  party  at  Nuremberg  and  became 
preacher  at  Gustenfelden.  His  first  work  (finished  September 
1537)  was  a  German  translation  with  additions  (1538)  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Diallage,  or  ConcUiatio  locorum  Scripturae,  directed 
against  Sacramentarians  and  Anabaptists  by  Andrew  Althamcr, 
then  deacon  of  St  Sebald's  at  Nuremberg.  On  the  r  7th  of  March 
1538  he  married  Ottilie  Beham,  a  gifted  lady,  whose  brothers, 
pupils  of  Albrecht  Dttrer,  had  got  into  trouble  through  Anabaptist 
leanings.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  very  popular  treatise 
against  drunkenness.  In  1539  he  produced  a  free  version 
iKla^rufderarmm  DtLrJUgtn  in  Eu^nd)  of  the  famous  Supply- 
eacyoH  of  Uu  Beggers,  written  abroad  (r5287)  by  Simon  Fish. 
Franck,  in  his  preface,  says  the  original  was  in  English;  else- 
where he  says  it  was  in  Latin,  the  theory  that  his  German  was 
really  the  original  b  unwarrantable.  Advance  in  his  religious 
ideas  led  him  to  seek  the  freer  atmosphere  of  Strassburg  in  the 
autumn  of  1529.    To  his  translatwn  (1550)  of  a  Latin  Ckronide 


and  Descriptum  of  Turkey,  by  a  Transylvanian  captive,  which^ 
hfd  been  prefaced  by  Luther,  he  added  an  appendix  h<dding  up 
the  Turks  as  in  many  respects  an  example  to  Christians,  and 
presenting,  in  lieu  of  the  restrictions  of  Lutheran,  Zwinglian 
and  Anabaptist  secti,  the  vision  of  an  invisible  spiritual  church, 
universal  in  its  scope.  To  this  ideal  he  remained  faithftd.  At 
Strassburg  began  his  intimacy  with  Caspar  Schwenkfdd,  a  con* 
genial  spirit.  Here,  too,  he  published,  in  rjijx,  his  most  im* 
portant  work^  the  Chronica,  Zeitbuck  und  GesckiclUshihd,  largely 
a  compilation  on  the  basis  of  the  Nuremberg  Chronide  (1493),. 
and  in  its  treatment  of  social  and  religious  questions  connected 
with  the  Reformation,  exhibiting  a  strong  sympathy  with 
heretics,  and  an  unexampled  fairness  to  all  kinds  of  freedom  in 
opinion.  It  is  too  much  to  call  him  "  the  first  of  (krman 
historians  ";  he  is  a  forerunner  of  (jottfried  Arnold,  with  more 
vigour  and  directness  of  purpose.  Driven  from  Strassburg  by 
the  authorities,  after  a  short  imprisonment  in  December  X531, 
be  tried  to  make  a  living  in  1533  as  a  soapboiler  at  Esslingen, 
removing  in  1553  for  a  better  market  to  Ulm,  where  (October  28. 
1534)  he  was  admitted  as  a  burgess. 

His  Wdtbuck,  a  supplement  to  his  Chronica,  was  printed 'at 
Tubingen  in  1534;  the  publication,  in  the  same  year,  of  his 
Paradoxa  at  Ulm  brought  him  into  trouble  with  the  authorities. 
An  order  for'  his  baniriiment  was  withdrawn  on  his  promise  to 
submit  future  works  for  censure.  Not  interpreting  this  as  apply- 
ing to  works  printed  outside  Ulm,  he  publifJied  in  1538  at  Augs- 
burg his  Cnldin  ArchXwith  pagan  parallels  to  Christian  sentiments) 
and  at  Frankfort  his  Camaniae  chronican,  with  the  result  that  he 
had  to  leave  Ulm  in  January  x  539.'  He  seems  henceforth  to  have 
had  no  settled  abode.  At  Baset  he  found  work  as  a  printer,  and 
here,  probably,  it  was  that  he  died  in  the  winter  of  1543-1543. 
He  had  published  in  1539  his  KriegbUchlein  des  Priedens  (pseu- 
donymous), his  SchriffUiche  und  gam  grUndOche  Auslcgung  des 
64  Psalms,  and  his  Das  verbiUsehierle  mil  sieben  Siegdn  ver- 
scUossene  Buch  (a  biblical  index,  exhibiting  the  dissonance  of 
Scripture);  in  1541  his  SpmckwSrtar  (a  collection  of  proverbs, 
several  times  reprinted  with  variations);  in  1543  a  new  edition 
of  his  Paradoxa;  and  some  smaller  worics. 

Franck  combined  the  humanist's  passion  for  freedom  with  the 
mystic's  devotion  to  the  religion  of  the  spirit.  His  breadth  of 
human  empathy  led  him  to  positions  which  the  comparative 
study  of  reUpons  has  made  familiar,  but  for  which  his  age 
was  unprepared.  Luther  contemptuously  Hi«mf^«>/i  ixim  as  a 
"  devil's  mouth.'*  Pastor  Frecht  of  Nuremberg  pursued  him 
with  bitter  zeal.  But  his  courage  did  not  fail  him,  and  in  his 
last  year,  in  a  public  Latin  letter,  he  exhorted  his  fqend  John 
Campanus  to  maintain  freedom  of  thought  in  face  of  the  charge 
of  heresy. 

See  Hegler,  m  Hauck's  RtalencyUqpddU  (1899):  C.  A.  Haae, 
Sebastian' Franck  von  Word  (1869);  J:  F.  Smith,  in  Theohgicai 
Reoiew  (April  1874) ;  E.  Tausch.  SebaUian  Franck  von  Donauwdrth 
und  seine  Lehrer  (1893).  (A.  Go.*) 

WKAMCKB,  AUGUST  9ERMAIIH  (1663-X737),  German  Pro- 
testant divine,  was  bom  on  the  33nd  of  March  1663  at  Lttbeck. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  in  Gotha,  and  afterwards  at 
the  imiversitics  of  Erfurt,  Kiel,  where  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  pietist  Christian  Kortholt  (1633-1694),  and  Leipzig. 
During  his  student  career  he  made  a  spedal  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek;  and  in  order  to  learn  Hebrew  more  thoroughly,  h):  for 
some  time  put  himself  under  the  instructions  of  Rabbi  Ezra 
Edtardi  at  Hamburg.  He  graduated  at  Leipzig,  where  in  1685 
he  became  a  Prtvaidoseni.  A  year  later,  by  the  help  of  his  friend 
P.  Anton,  and  with  the  approval  and  encouragement  of  P.  J. 
Spener,  he  founded  the  Collegium  Philobiblicum,  at  which  a 
number  of  graduates  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  the  systematic 
study  of  the  Bible,  philologically  and  practically.  He  next  passed 
some  months  at  Ldneburg  as  assistant  or  curate  to  the  learned 
superintendent,  C.  H.  Sandhagen  (1639-1697),  and  there  his 
religious  life  was  remarkably  quickened  and  deepened.  On 
leaving  LQneburg  he  spent  some  time  in  Hamburg,  where  he 
became  a  teacher  in  a  private  school,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Nikolaus  Lange  (1659-17  aoj    After  a  long  visit  to  Spenei^ 
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the  CaUegiam  FbfloUfalicma  ef  euUet  diyt.  He  mob  became 
popolu  u  I  Icctnnt;  but  tht  peculiuitia  of  bif  IncUnc  ilmMt 
ubidkIuuIj  unucd  a  vtoknt  oppoiitlon  on  ibe  put  o[  the 
luunnitr  ■athtirida;  utd  before  tbe  end  of  the  yetr  be  wu 
inEmfictol  fram  IcctniiDi  on  tbe  fround  of  hii  tS^ed  plelitm. 
Tim  it  m*  thu  Fnncke'e  ume  fint  cune  to  be  publicly 
■nodued  nilb  that  of  Spener,  iitd  witb  pieliioi.  Probihiled 
inm  IcclDriat  in  Ldpdf ,  Fnncke  Id  1690  found  work  tt  Eifun 
u  "  dtacoD  "  at  cot  of  tbe  dly  chuicbcL  Here  hu  evuteiulic 
fcTTant  utncted  muhjtndei  to  hb  pieicbing,  Including  Ronua 
CMhoBo,  but  4t  tbe  nne  tine  eidted  tbe  uifer  of  hu  oppoDcau  1 
■ad  tbe  rendt  <(  tbcir  oifodtion  wu  Uut  after  »  miDliliy  of 
fifteen  BODttai  be  «■*  cooDuided  by  tbe  dvil  lulhoriliei 
(tjtb  «f  Septenbci  1691}  (0  leave  Erfurt  inlbio  forty-ei(bt 
boon.  Tbe  uow  ycu  witaeMed  the  eqwirian  of  Spener  from 
Dtadea. 

la  DeceoibcT,  tbmi^  Spener*!  lofluence,  Francke  accepted 
an  invitatioD  to  lUI  Ibe  chair  of  Creek  and  oriental  EaafUfei 
io  tbe  Dew  oniTeiiily  of  Halle,  which  wu  at  that  time  beinc 
oeianteed  by  tbe  elector  Frederick  UJ.  of  Brandeabun;  aiul  at 
Ibe  nine  time,  the  chair  having  no  laLuy  attached  to  it,  be  wai 
•ppotntid  pastor  «l  Claucha  in  the  immediate  neighboutbood 
ofihetowB.  He  afterward!  became  profeaor  of  theology.  Here, 
loc  the  next  Ihirty-ai  years,  untn  hii  death  on  the  Stb  of  June 
1717,  be  "witiHiiy^  to  dbchaige  the  twofold  office  of  paator  and 
[wnlfir  with  rare  eaagy  and  luazaL  At  tlie  vet}'  ouuet  of 
hii  kabonn  he  had  been  lavfouadiy  improicd  with  a  kdh  of  hit 
reqinbility  towank  the  uuDatDaa  oulcait  children  who  were 

of  teatatlvc  plam,  he  nadved  In  1605  to  inititule  what  ie  ohen 
olkda"  n(|ed  Kbool,"  npponed  Iqr  public  charity.  Aiingle 
noB  wu  at  fint  mffidenl,  but  within  a  year  It  waa  found 
Dectaaiy  to  puicbaie  a  bonie,  la  which  another  woi  added  in 
1697.  In  164S  thdc  were  100  orpbant  under  hit  charge  lo  be 
dothed  and  fed,  beaidta  500  chikfacD  who  were  taught  ai  day 
(Aolara.  The  acboob  grew  in  InpottaBce  aod  arc  Mill  knoara  as 
the  FrameUicki  SliftaHfH,  Tlie  education  given  was  itrictly 
fdiglDii*.  Hebrew  was  indoded,  while  the  Creek  and  Latin 
daseics  were  ncgkcted;  the  Hnnfiu  of  Hacariui  took  the  place 
of  TlmcydidcL  The  same  |»indpte  was  coDsiileDlly  applied  in 
Us  uniTctwty  teaching.  £vcnaspfDfcaHof  Greek  be  hadgiven 
freat  prooaioexice  in  his  Icctarea  lo  the  study  of  the  Soipturet; 
but  hi  fooDd  a  much  man  congenial  sphere  when  in  1698,  he 
was  appdatcd  to  tbe  chair  at  theology.  Ycl  his  Gnl  courses 
of  lectatcs  in  that  department  were  readings  and  eiposlttoni  of 
iba  Old  and  New  Teelameni;  aDd  10  thii,  as  also  to  faertneiKutics, 
he  ahiayi  attached  tpedal  Importance,  believing  that  for  ihcalogy 
a  aound  eaegeab  wu  tbe  one  Indl^iensable  requisite.  "  Theo- 
kigiii  BBsdior  Id  scripiuris,"  he  used  lo  say;  but  during  hii 
oaeptacy  of  tbe  theological  chair  he  lectured  at  various  times 
BpOD  Other  branches  of  theology  alio.  Amongst  his  coUeaguei 
werePaulAnton(i«i-i73o),JoachimJ.Breiihaupt  (1658-1731) 
aod  JaacUm  I^nga  (i67ir' 1744)  .—men  like-minded  with  him- 

■  centn  from  wUch  [rietiam  <{.t.)  became  very  widely  difluicd 


FRAH  ChKBf.  Eleven  palolara  el  thh  EamDy  culthrated  Ibetr 
art  in  Antwerp  during  the  i6lh  aDd  I7tb  oeatnrita.    Several 

Chriilian  name  in  iiiniiilnn  Hence  tmavoldahl*  ooDfoiioD  In 
the  lubiequenl  danificatioD  of  painlinga  not  widely  differing 
in  ityle  or  eiecutian.  When  Frani  Francken  the  fiiit  found  a 
rival  In  Frani  Francken  Ihe  second,  he  described  hlmaetf  u  the 
"elder,"  in  contradiitincliaa  to  his  son,  who  ^gned  himself 
Ihe  "  younger."  But  when  Fnni  the  lecond  wu  Ihceatened 
with  competltloa  from  Frani  the  third,  he  took  the  name  of 
"  tbe  elder,"  wbilU  Frani  tbe  ttdrd  adopted  that  of  Frani "  Ihe 
younger." 

Ilispoesibk,  thooghDotby  aiQFSKaDicaiy,  to  dft  tbe  worts 
of  Ibeie  artiste.  The  ddeit  of  tbe  nanckem,  Nicholaa  of 
Henntbali,  died  at  Antwerp  In  15)6,  with  nothing  but  tbe 
teputatlia  ol  having  been  a  painlet.  Nana  ef  hk  wnhs  nmain. 
He  bequeathed  bit  an  to  tluca  chOdroL  Jecam  Francken,  the 
eldcM  nn,  after  leaving  hla  fathom  bone,  atudled  under  Fiau 
Fbnla,  whom  he  aflerwanb  aerved  u  an  amiitant,  and  wandered, 
about  ijte,  to  Paris.  In  isOtfbe  wn  one  ol  tbe  matters  employed 
to  decorate  Ihe  palace  of  Fontafneblean,  and  In  IS74  he  obtained 
the  q)pointment  of  court  pdnter  from  Henry  HI.,  who  bad  Just 
tclurDcd  from  Poland  aikd.  vlailed  Titian  at  Veidce.  In  160], 
when  Van  Uander  wrote  Ui  Uocraphr  of  Flemish  artiiu,  Jetom 
FianckcB  wu  ttin  In  Paris  living  In  the  then  arlitocratk 
Faubotug  St  GMnaln.  Among  bb  earllett  works  we  ibould 
diillDgubih  a  "  Nativity  "  in  the  Dresden  muKun,  executed  in  co- 
operation wlib  Frani  Floria.  Another  ol  hli  Important  pieces 
is  Ihe  "  Abdication  of  Charles  V."  in  Ihe  AmMenlam  mnieum. 
Equally  initiating  is  a  "Portrait  of  a  Falconer,"  dated  ijjR,  in 
the  Brunswick  galleiy.  In  style  these  pieces  all  recall  Frani 
Floris.  Frani,.  the  second  son  of  Nicholas  of  Herenlbali,  is  to 
be  kept  in  memory^  u  Frans  Francken  the  hnt.  He  was  bom 
about  1544,  mslriculated  al  Anlwttp  in  IJ67,  and  died  therein 
r6i6.  He,  too,  studied  under  Floris,  and  never  settled  abroad, 
or  lost  the  hard  and^gaudy  ityle  which  he  inherited  from  hii 
muter.  Several  of  hli  pictures  are  in  tbe  museum  of  Antwerp; 
one  dated  151)7  in  the  Dresden  museum  reprtsenls  "  Cbdst  on 
the  Road  10  Golgotha,"  and  is  signed  by  him  ai  D.  0  (Den  ouden) 
F.  Frsnck.  Ambnise,  Ihe  third  son  of  Nicholas  of  Herenthals, 
has  bequeilbed  to  ni  mote  ipedmens  ol  his  skill  than  Jenm  or 
Frani  the  first.  He  first  started  as  a  partner  with  Jetom  at 
FonlaincUeiu,  then  he  relumed  to  Antwerp,  where  be  paaecl 
for  hii  gild  in  1573,  'and  be  lived  at  Antweip  liU  1618.  Hli 
best  works  are  Ihe  "  Miracle  of  tbe  Loaves  and  Fliht*  "  and  Ibe 
"  Martyrdon  of  St  Crispin,"  boUi  large  and  amUtioui  com- 
positions in  the  Antwerp  museum.  In  both  Iheae  pieces  a  fair 
amount  of  powcrisdisplayed,  but  marred  by  want  of  atmosphere 
and  shadow  or  by  hardness  of  line  and  gaudineu  Di  tooe.  There 
il  not  a  trace  in  the  three  painters  named  of  the  influence  of  tbe 
revival  which  look  place  under  the  lead  of  Rubens.  Frans 
Francken  the  first  trained  three  sons  to  his  profession,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  though  he  practised  u  a  master  of  gild  at  Anliretp 
from  160a  lo  1610,  lijt  DO  visible  trace  of  hi)  labours  behind. 
Jenm  the  lecond  took  service  with  Us  uncle  Ambrose.  He 
was  bom  In  1578,  passed  for  his  gild  in  1607,  and  In  it)o 
'produced  that  cutioui  picture  of  "  Horatius  Codes  defending 
the  Sublidan  Bridge  "  which  still  hangs  in  the  Antwerp  museum. 
The  third  son  of  Frani  Francken  the  Gnt  Is  Frini  Fraockcn 
lbeiecond,wbosigned  himself  inpidures  till  i6i6"lheyoungcr," 
from  i4jo  till  his  death  "  the  elder "  F.  Francken.  These 
pictures  are  uaually  of  a  small  size,  and  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  continental  collections.  Frani  Francken  the  second 
wu  bom  in  ijSi,  In  1605  he  entetvj  tbe  gild,  of  which  he 
subsequently  became  the  president,  and  in  1641  he  died.  His 
earliest  compoiiiion  is  the  "  Crucifixion  "  in  the  Belveden  at 
Vienna,  dated  1606.  His  latest  compositions  as  "  Ibe  younger  " 
F.  Francken  an  Ihe  "  Adoration  of  tbe  Virgin  "  (1616)  In  tbe 
gatlery  of  Amsierdam.  and  the  "  Woman  taken  lo  Adultery  " 
(161S)  In  Dnsden.  Fnm  1616  to  i6jo  many  of  hii  pieces  are 
signed  F.  Francken;  then  come  tbe  "  Seven  Works  of  Charity  " 
(1630)  at  Hunicta,  signed  "  the  elder  F.  F.,"  (he  "  Prodigal  Son  ~ 
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(1633)  at  the  Louvre,  and  other  almost  countless  examples. 
It  is  in  F.  Francken  the  second's  style  that  we  fifrt  have  evidence 
of  the  struggle  which  necessarily  arose  when  the  old  customs, 
harden^  by  Van  Orley  and  Floris,  or  Breughel  and  De  Vos, 
were  swept  away  by  Rubens.  But  F.  Francken  the  second,  as 
before  observed,  always  clung  to  small  surfaces;  and  though 
he  gained  some  of  the  freedom  of  the  modems,  he  l<»t  but  little 
of  the  dryness  or  gaudiness  of  the  earlier  Italo-Flemish  revivalists. 
F.  Frandcen  the  third,  the  last  of  his  name  who  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  passed  in  the  Antwerp  gild  in  1639  and  died  at  Antwerp 
in  1667.  His  practice  was  chiefly  confined  to  adding  figures  to 
the  architectural  or  landscape  pieces  of  other  artists.  M  Franz 
Pourbus  sometimes  put  in  the  portrait  figures  for  Franz  Francken 
the  second,  so  Franz  Frsncken  the  third  often  introduced  the 
necessaiy  personages  into  the  works  of  Pieter  Neefs  the  younger 
(museums  of  St  Petersburg,  Dresden  and  the  Hague).  In  a 
"  Moses  striking  the  Rock,"  dated  1654,  of  the  Augsburg  gallery, 
this  last  of  the  Franckens  signs  D.  6  (Den  ouden)  F.  Fraiick. 
In  the  pictures  of  this  artist  we  most  dearly  discern  the  effects  of 
Rubens's  example. 

FRANOO-GBRMAN  WAR  (X870-187X).  The  victories  of 
Prussia  in  x866  over  the  Austrians  and  their  German  allies  (see 
Seven  Weeks'  Was)  rendered  it  evident  to  the  statesmen  and 
soldiers  of  France  that  a  struggle  between  the  two  nations  could 
only  be  a  question  of  time.  Army  reforms  were  at  once  under- 
taken, and  measures  were  initiated  in  France  to  place  the 
armament  and  equipment  of  the  troops  on  a  level  with  the 
requirements  of  the  times.  The  chassepot,  a  new  breech- 
loaiding  rifle,  immensely  superior  to  the  Prussian  needle-gun, 
was  issued;  the  artillezy  trains  were  thorouc^ly  overhauled, 
and  a  new  machine-gun,  the  mitraSleusef  from  which  much  was 
expected,  introduced.  Wide  schemes  of  reorganization  (due 
mainly  to  Marshal  Nid)  were-  set  in  motion,  and,  since  these 
required  time  to  mature,  recourse  was  had  to  foreign  alliances 
in  the  hope  of  delaying  the  impending  rupture.  In  the  first 
wedc  of  June  1870,  General  Lebrun,  as  a  confidential  agent  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon  HL,  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  concert  a 
plan  of  joint  operations  with  Austria  against  Prussia.  Italy 
was  also  to  be  induded  in  the  alliance,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
in  case  of  hostilities  the  French  armies  should  concentrate  in 
northern  Bavaria,  where  the  Austrians  and  Italians  were  to 
join  them,  and  the  whole  immense  army  thus  formed  should 
march  via  Jena  on  Berlin.  To  what  extent  Austria  and  Italy 
committed  themsdves  to  this  scheme  remains  uncertain,  but 
that  the  emperor  Napoleon  believed  in  their  bona  fides  is  beyond 
doubt. 

Whether  the  plan  was  betrayed  to  Prussia  is  also  uncertain, 
and  almost  immaterial,  for  Moltke's  plans  were  based  on  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  time  it  would  take  Austria  to  mobilize 
and  on  the  effect  of  a  series  of  victories  on  French  sdl.  At  any 
rate  3^oltke  was  not  taken  into  Bismarck's  confidence  in  the 
affair  of  Ems  in  July  1870,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
chanceUor  had  already  satisfied  himself  that  the  schemes  of 
operations  prepared  by  the  chief  of  the  (Seneral  Staff  fully 
provided  against  all  eventualities.  These  schemes  were  founded 
on  Clausewitz's  view  of  the  objects  to  be  pursued  in  a  war  against 
France— in  the  first  place  the  defeat  of  the  French  fidd  armies 
and  in  the  second  the  occupation  of  Paris.  On  these  lines  plans 
for  the  strategic  deployment  of  the  Prussian  army  were  prq>ared 
by  the  General  Staff  and  kept  up  to  date  year  by  year  as  fresh 
circumstances  (e.g.  the  0OK>peration  of  the  minor  German  armies) 
arose  and  new  means  ot  communication  came  into  existence. 
The  campaign  was  actually  opened  on  a  revise  of  1868-1869, 
to  which  was  added,  on  the  6th  of  May  1870,  a  secret  memo- 
randum for  the  General  Staff. 

Under  the  German  organization  thien  existing  the  preliminary 
to  all  active  operations  was  of  necessity  ftxU  and  complete 
mobilization.  Then  followed  transport  by  road  and  rail  to  the 
line  sdected  for  the  "  strategic  deployment,"  and  it  was  essential 
that  no  part  of  these  operations  should  be  disturbed  by  action 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  But  no  such  delay  imposed  Itself  of 
necessity  upon  the  Frendi,  and  a  vigorous  offoisive  was  so  much 
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in  harmony  with  their  traditions  that  the  (Serman  plan  had  to 
be  framed  so  as  to  meet  such  emergendes.  On  the  whole, 
Moltke  conduded  that  the  enemy  could  not  undertake 
this  offensive  before  the  eighth  day  after  mobilization. 
At  that  date  about  five  French  army  corps  (150,000 
men)  could  be  a>llected  near  Metz,  and  two  corps 
(70,000)  near  Strassbuig;  and  as  it  was  six  days'  march 
from  Metz  to  the  Rhine,  no  serious  attack  could  be 
delivered  before  the  fourteenth  day,  by  which  day  it  could  be  met 
by  superior  forces  near  Kirchhdmbolanden.  Since,  however,  the 
transport  of  the  bulk  of  the  Prussian  forces  could  not  begin  till  the 
ninth  day,  thdr  ultimate  line  of  detrainment  need  not  be  fixed 
until  the  French  plans  were  disclosed,  and,  as  it  was  important 
to  strike  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  the  deployment  was 
provisionally  fixed  to  be  b^ond  the  Rhine  on  the  line  Wittlich- 
Neunkirchen-Landau.  Of  Uie  thirteen  North  German  corps  three 
had  to  be  left  behind  to  guard  the  eastern  frontier  and  the 
coast,  one  other,  the  VIII.,  was  practically  on  the  ground  already 
and  could  concentrate  by  road,  and  the  remaining  nine  were 
distributed  to  the  nine  through  railway  lines  available.  These 
ten  corps  were  grouped  in  three  armies,  and  as  the  French  might 
violate  Belgian  neutrality  or  endeavour  to  break  into  sduthem 
Germany,  two  corps  (Prussian  Guard  and  Saxon  XII.  corps) 
were  temporarily  hdd  back  at  a  central  position  around  Mainz, 
whence  they  could  move  rapidly  up  or  down  the  Rhine  valley. 
If  Bdgian  neutrality  remained  unmolested,  the  reserve  would  join 
the  III.  army  on  the  left  wing,  giving  it  a  two  to  one  superiority 
over  its  adversary;  all  three  armies  would  then  whed  to  the 
right  and  combine  in  an  eff<»t  to  force  the  French  army  into  a 
decisive  battle  on  the  Saar  on  or  about  the  twenty-third  day. 
As  in  this  whed  the  army  on  the  right  formed  the  pivot  and  was 
required  only  to  stand  fast,  two  corps  only  were  allotted  to  it; 
two  corps  for  the  present  formed  the  III.  army,  and  the  remaining 
five  were  assigned  to  the  IL  army  in  the  centre. 

When  (i6th-x7th  July)  the  South  German  states  decided  to 
throw  in  their  lot  with  the  rest,  their  three  corps  were  allotted  to 
the  m.  army,  the  Guards  and  Saxons  to  the  II.  army,  whilst 
the  three  corps  originally  left  behind  were  finally  disUibuted 
one  to  each  army,  so  that  up  to  the  investment  of  Metz  the  older 
of  battle  was  as  follows: 

Headquarters: 

(General  v.  Moltke,  chief  of  staff). 

(I.  c»rps,  v.  Manteuffel) 
VII.     „     v.  Zastrow 
VIII.     n     v.  Goeben 
(itt)  and  3rd  cavalry  divisions 

Total   .     .    BSfiOO 
Guard  Pr.  Aoguit  of  WOrttem- 
bcrg 
(II.  corps,  v.  Fransecky) 

III.  „     V.  Alvensleben  II. 

IV.  n     V.  Alveodcben  I. 
IX.     „     V.  Manstetn 

X.     „     V.  Voigts-Rhett 
XII.     „     (Saxons)  crown  prince 

of  Sascony 
5th  and  6th  cavalry  divisions 

Total   .     .  a  10,000 
V.  corps,  V.  Ktrchbach 
(VU     ..     v.TQmpling 
XL     „     V.  Boae 
I.  Bavarian,  v.  der  Tann 
II.  V.  Hartmann 


The  king  of  Prussia 
I.  Army: 
General  v.  Steinmetz 
(C.  of  S.,  v.  Sperling) 


a 

{ 


II.  Army: 

Prince  Frederick  Charles 

(C.  of  S.,  v.  Stiehle) 


III.  Army; 
crown  prince  01   Prttssia' 
(C.  of  S.,  V.  Blumenthal) 


^  (and)  and  4th  cavalry  dtvinoos 

Total   .     .  180,000 


Grand  Total .     .  475.000 
(The  units  within  brackets  were  those  at  firrt  retained  in  Germany.) 

On  the  French  side  no  such  plan  of  operations  was  in  existence 
when  on  the  ni^t  of  the  1 5th  of  July  Krieg  moHl  was  tdegraphed 
all  over  Prussia.    An  outline  scheme  had  indeed  been    j^amaut 
prepared  as  a  basis  for  agreement  with  Austria  and     of  <a* 
Italy,  but  practically  no  details  were  fixed,  and  the    ft*** 
troops  were  without  transport  and  supplies.    Never-    *■**■• 
thdess,  since  speed  was  the  essence  of  the  contract,  the  troops 
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J  Inirried  vp  witliout  waiting  for  their  reserves,  and  delivered, 

as  Moltke  had  foreseen,  just  ndiere  the  lie  of  the  railwajrsand 
onnvcDieiice  of  temporaxy  supply  dictated,  and  the  Prussian 
JnteUigence  Department  was  aUe  to  inform  Moltke  on  the  aand 
of  July  (seventh  day  of  mobilization)  that  the  French  stood 
from  ri^t  to  left  in  the  following  onler,  on  or  near  the  frontier: 
1st  corps      .     .  ManhalMacMahon.dukeof  Magenta,  Stasibiuig 
Sth  corps      .     .  General  de  FaiUy,  Saafgemiuid  and  Bitcbe 
2nd  corps      .     .  General  Frossard,  St  Avoid      _ 
4th  corps      .     .  Geoecal  dc  Ladmiiault.  ThionviOe 
*^  With,  behind  them: 

Marshal  Basaine,  Mett 


General  Bourbaki,  Nancy 
Marshal  Canrobert.  ChAions 
General  F61ix  Douay,  Belfort 


^d  corps 
Goard 
6tlico«p« 
7th  oofps 

If  therefore  they  began  a  forward  movement  on  the  s^rd 
(eighth  day)  the  case  foreseen  by  Moltke  had  ariseut  and  it  became 
neccasaiy  to  detrain  the  II.  army  upon  the  Rhine.  Without 
waiting  for  further  confirmation  of  this  intelligence,  Moltke,  with 
the  consent  of  the  king,  altered  the  arrangements  accordingly, 
a  dtmi*?!*  which,  though  foreseen,  ezerdsed  the  gravest  influence 
on  the  oomse  of  events.  As  it  happened  this  decision  was  pre- 
mature, for  the  French  could  not  yet  move.  Supply  trains  had 
to  be  organized  by  requisition  from  the  inhabitants,  and  even 
gyiPf  atwl  Mwmiinittnn  pfngurad  for  auch  reaerves  aa had  suoxeded 
in  joining.  Nevertheless,  by  ahnost  superhuman  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  railways  and  administrative  services,  all 
csential  d^dendes  were  made  good,  and  by  the  aSth  of  July 
(x3th  day)  the  troops  had  received  all  that  was  absolutely  indis- 
pensable and  might  well  have  been  led  against  the  enemy,  who, 
tbankv  to  Moltke's  premature  action,  were  for  the  moment  at 
a  very  serious  disadvantage.  But  the  French  generals  were 
BDequsl  to  their  re^Musibilities.  It  is  now  clear  that,  had  the 
great  Napoleon  and  his  marshals  been  in  command,  they  would 
have  naade  light  of  the  want  of  cooking  pots,  cholera  belts,  &c, 
and,  by  a  series  of  rapid  marches,  would  have  concentrated 
odds  of  at  least  three  to  one  upon  the  heads  of  the  Prussian 
f**iiimii«  as  they  struggled  through  the  defiles  of  the  Hardt,  and 
won  a  victory  whose  polittcai  results  might  well  have  proved 
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To  meet  tUs  pressing  danger,  which  came  to  his  knowledge 
4n*««g  the  course  of  the  99th,  Moltke  sent  a  confidential  stais 
officer.  Colonel  v.  Verdy  du  Vemois,  to  the  m.  army.to  impress 
upon  the  crown  prince  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  advance  to 
^tijt^yrt^  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  I.  and  II.  armies;  but, 
|ifc<>  the  French  generals,  the  crown  prince  pleaded  that  he  could 
not  move  until  his  trains  were  complete.  Fortunately  for  the 
Getnans,  the  French,  intelligence  service  not  only  failed  to 
inform  the  staff  of  this  extraordinary  opportunity,  but  it  allowed 
itself  to  be  hypnotized  by  the  most  amsring  rumours.  In 
imaginatioo  they  saw  armies  of  xoo,ooo  men  behind  every  forest, 
and,  to  guard  against  these  dangers,  the  French  troops  were 
manhed  and  counter-marched  along  the  frontiers  in  the  vain 
hope  of  discovering  an  ideal  defensive  position  which  should 
afford  fun  scope  to  the  power  of  their  new  weapons. 

As  these  ddays  were  exerting  a  most  unfavourable  effect  on 
pubGc  opinion  not  only  in  France  but  throughout  Europe,  the 
euiperor  tiedded  on  the  xst  of  August  to  initiate  a  movement 
towards  the  Saar,  chiefly  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  to  the 
Anatrians  and  Italians.. 

On  this  day  the  French  cotps  held  the  foUowing  positions  from 
tight  to  left: 

.  'Kagenau 

.  Forbsch 

.  9t  Avoid 

.  Bousonville 

.  Bttche 

.  Ch&lons 

.  Bdfort  and  Cotmar 

.  near  Meu 


1st  corps 
2nd  corps 
3rd  corps 
4$  corps 
gtn  corps 
oth  corps 
Tth  corps 
Guard    . 


Hie  French  sod  ooips  was  directed  to  advance  on  the  foDowhig 
monrfxig  ()iioct  on  SaarbrOcken,  sui^x>rted  on  the  flanks  by  two 
<Bvisions  from  the  5th  and  3rd  corps.  The  order  was  duly  carried 
out,  and  the  Pnnsians  (one  battalion,  two  squadrons  and  a 


battery),  seeing  the  overwhelming  numbers  opposed  to  them, 
fell  back  fighting  and  vanished  to  the  northward,  having 
given  a  very  excellent  example  of  steadiness  and  dis- 
dpline  to  their  enemy.*  The  latter  contented  them- 
selves, by  occupying  Saarbriicken  and  its  suburb  St 
Johann,  and  here,  as  far  as  the  troops  were  concerned, 
the  inddent  dosed.  Its  effect,  however,  proved  fsr-xeaching. 
The  Prussian  staff  could  not  concave  that  nothing  lay  behind 
this  display  of  five  whole  divisions,  and  tmmediatdy  took  steps 
to  meet  the  expected  danger.  In  their  exdtement,  although  they 
had  announced  the  beginning  of  the  action  to  the  king's  head- 
quarters at.Mabiz,  they  forgot  to  notify  the  dose  and  its  results, 
so  that  Moltke  was  not  in  possession  of  the  facts  till  noon  on  the 
3rd  of  August.  Meanwhile,  StdnmeU,  left  without  instructions 
and  fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  IL  army,  the  heads  of  whose 
columns  were  still  in  the  defiles  of  the  Hardt,  moved  the  I.  army 
from  the  ndghbourhood  of  Merzig  obliqudy  to  his  left  front,  so 
as  to  strike  the  flank  of  the  French  army  if  it  continued  iu 
march  towards  Kaiaerslautem,  in  which  direction  it  appeared  to 
beheading. 

Whilst  this  order  was  In  process  of  execution,  Moltke,  aware 
that  the  II.  army  was  behind  time  in  its  march,  issued  instructions 
to  Steinmetz  for  the  4th  of  August  which  entailed 
a  withdrawal  to  the  rear,  the  idea  being  that  both 
armies  should,  if  the  French  advanced,  fight  a  defensive 
battle  in  a  selected  position  farthv  bade.  Steinmetz  ^TaZto. 
obeyed,  thoufl^  bitterly  resenting  the  idea  of  retreat.  ^^ 
This  movement,  further,  drew  his  left  across  the  roads 
reserved  for  the  right  column  of  the  II.  army,  and  on  recdpt 
of  a  peremptory  order  from  Prince  Frederick  Charles  to  evacuate 
the  road,  Steinmetz  tdegn^hed  for  instructions  direct  to  the 
king,  ova  MoltkeS  head.  In  reply  he  recdved  a  telegram  from 
Moltke,  ordering  him  to  dear  the  road  at  once,  and  coudied 
in  terms  which  he  considered  as  a  severe  reprimand.  An  ex- 
planatory letter,  meant  to  soften  the  rebuke,  was  delayed  in 
transmission  and  did  not  reach  him  till  too  late  to  modify  the 
orders  he  had  already  issued.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Steinmetz  at  the  front  was  in  a  better  position  to  judge  the 
apparent  situation  than  was  Moltke  at  Mainz,  and  that  all 
through  the  day  of  the  5th  of  August  he  had  recdved  intdli- 
gence  Indicating  a  change  of  attitude  in  the  French  army. 

The  news  of  the  German  victory  at  Weissenburg  on  the  4th 
(see  bebw)  had  in  jbct  completdy  paralysed  the  French  head- 
quarters, and  ordecs  were  issued  by  them  during  the 
course  of  the  5th  to  conccntratie  the  whole  army  of  the 
igiine  on.  the  sdected  position  of  Cadenbronn.  ■  As  a 
preliminary,  Frosaard's  corps  withdrew  from  Saar- 
brflcken  sind  began  to  entrench  a  position  on  the  Spicheren 
hdi^ts,  3000  yds.  to  the  southward.  Steinmetz,  therefore,  bdng 
quite  unaware  of  the  scheme  for  a  great  battle  on  the  Saar  about 
Uie  z  sth  of  August,  fdc  that  the  situation  would  best  be  met, 
and  the  letter  of  his  instructions  strictly  obeyed,  by  moving  his 
whole  conunand  forward'  to  the  line  of  the  Saar,  and  orders  to 
this  effect  were  issued  on  the  evening  of  the  sth.  In  pursuance 
of  these  orders,  the  advance  guard  of  the  14th  division  (lieutenant 
General  von  Kameke)  reached  Saarbrllcken  about  9  a.il  on 
the  6th,  where  the  Germans  found  to  thdr  amazement  that  the 
bridges  were  intact.  To  secure  this  advantage  was  the  obvious 
duty  of  the  commander  on  the  spot,  and  he  at  once  ordered  his 
troops  to  occupy  a  line  of  low  heights  beyond  the  toten'  to 
serve  as  a  bridge-head.  As  the  leading  troops  depk>yed  on  the 
hdi^ts  Frosaard's  guns  on  the  Spicheren  Plateau  opened  fire, 
and  the  advanced  guard  battery  replied.  The  sound  of  these 
guns  unchained  the  whole  fighting  instinct  carefully  devdoped 
by  a  long  course  of  Prussian  nutnoeuvre  training.  Everywhere, 
generals  and  trot^  nurried  towards  the  cannon  thunder. 
Kameke,  even  more  in  the  dark  than  Stdnmetz  as  to  Moltke's 
intentions  and  the  strength  of  his  adversaries,  attacked  at  once, 
predsdy  as  be  would  h>ve  done  at  manceuvres,  and  in  half  an 
hour  his  men  were  committed  beyond  recalL  As  each  fresh  unit 
readied  the  field  it  was  hurried  into  action  vdiere  its  services 

>  This  was  the  cdebiated  "  bapttos  de  feu  "  of  the  prince  imperial 
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wera  most  needed*  and  each  fresh  genenl  as  be  arrived  took  a 
new  view  of  the  combat  and  issued  new  orders.  On  the  other 
side,  Frossard,  knowing  the  strength  of  his  position,  called  on 
his  neighbours  for  support,  and  determined  to  hold  his  ground. 
Victory  seemed  certain.  There  were  su£5cient  troops  within 
easy  reach  to  have  ensured  a  crushing  numeriosl  superiority. 
But  the  other  genersls  had  not  been  trained  to  mutual  support, 
and  thought  only  of  their  own  immediate  security,  and  their 
stafib  were  too  inexperienced  to  act  upon  even  good  intentions; 
and,  finding  himself  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  left  to  his  own 
devices,  Frossard  began  gradually  to  withdraw,  even  before  the 
pressure  of  the  zath  German  division  on  his  left  flank  (about 
8  p.il)  o(mipdled  his  retirement.  When  darkness  ended  the 
Ibattle  the  Prussians  were  scarcely  aware  of  their  victory.  Stein- 
meta,  who  had  reached  the  field  about  6  p.il,  rode  back  to  his 
headquarters  without  issuing  any  orders,  while  the  troops 
bivouacked  where  they  stood,  the  units  of  three  army  corps 
being  mixed  up  in  slmost  ineztzicable  confusion.  But  whereas 
out  of  42,900  Phissians  with  xao  guns,  ^o  in  the  morning  lay 
within  striking  distance  of  the  enemy,  no  fewer  than  27,000, 
with  78  guns  were  actually  engsged;  of  the  French,  out  of  64^000 
with  aio  guns  only  84i0oo  with  90  guns  took  part  in  the  action. 

Meanwhile  on  the  German  left  whig  the  HL  army  had  begun 
its  advance.    Early  on  the  4th  of  August  it  crossed  the  frontier 

and  fell  upon  a  French  detachment  under  AbdDouay, 

^'^^'^  ^  whidi  had  been  placed  near  Weissenburg,  partly  to 
cover  the  Pigeonnier  pass,  but  prindpsHy  to  consume 
the  supplies  afnimulated  in  the  -&ttle  dismantled 
fortress,  as  these  could  not  easily  be  moved.  Agahist  thb  force 
o!  under  4000  men  of  iU  arms,  tbe  Germans  brought  hito  action 
successivdy  portions  of  three  corps,  in  all  over  95,000  .men  with 
90  guns.  After  Irix  hours'  fighting,  in.  which  the  Germans  lost 
some  1500  men,  the  gsUsnt  remnant  of  the  French  withdrew 
deliberately  and  in  good  order,  notwithstanding  the  death  of 
their  leader  at  the  critical  moment.  The  Germans  were  so  dated 
by  their  victory  over  the  enemy,  whose  strength  they  naturaJly 
overestimated,  that  they  forgot  to  send  cavalry  in  pursuit,  and 
thus  entirely  lost  touch  with  the  enemy. 

Next  day  the  advance  was  resumed,  the  two  Bavarian  corps 
moving  via  Mattstall  through  the  foothills  of  the  Vosges,  the 
V.  corps  on  their  left  towards  Preuschdorf ,  and  the  XI.  .{arther 
to  the  left  again,  through  the  wooded  plain  of  the  Rhine  valley. 
The  4th  cavalry  divisimi  scouted  in  advance,  and  army  head- 
quarters moved  to  Sula.  About  noon  the  advanced  patrcUs 
discovered  MacMahon*s  corps  in  position  o^  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sauer  (see  W5aTH:  BaUU  of).  As  his  army  was  dispersed  over 
a  vnde  area,  the  crown  prince  determined  to  devote  the  6th  to 
concentrating  the  troops,  and,  probably  to  avoid  sisnnfng  the 
enemy,  ordered  the  cavalry  to  stand  fast. 

At  night  the  outposts  of  Ihe  I.  Bavarians  and  V.  corps  on  the 
Sauer  saw  the  fires  of  the  French  encami»nent  and  heard  the 
noise  of  railway  traffic,  and  rightly  conjectured  the  approach 
of  reinforcements.  MarMahon  had  in  fact  determined  to  stand 
fa.  the  very  formidable  position  he  had  selected,  and  he  counted 
on  recdving  support  both  from  the  7th  corps  (two  divinons  of 
which  were  being  raOed  up  from  Colmar)  and  from  the  5th  corps, 
which  lay  around  Bitche.  It  was  also  quite  possible,  and  the 
soundest  strategy,  to  withdraw  the  bulk  of  the  troops  then 
f adng  the  German  L  and  IL  armies  to  his  support,  and  these 
would  reach  him  by  the  8th.  He  was  therefore  justified  in 
accepting  battle,  though  it  waa  to  his  interest  to  delay  it  as  long 
aspoeslUe. 

At  dawn  on  the  6th  of  August  the  fommander  of  the  V.  corps 
outposts  noticed  certain  movements  in  the  French  lines,  and  to 
dear  up  the  dtuation  brought  his  guns  into  action. 
As  at  Spicberen,  the  sound  of  the  guns  set  the  whole 
machinery  of  battle  in  motion.  The  French  artillery 
immediatdy  accepted  the  Prussian  challenge.  The  L  Bavarians, 
having  been  ordoed  to  be  ready  to  move  if  they  heard  artillery 
fire,  immediatdy  advanced  against  the  French  Idt,  encountering 
presently  sudi  a  stubborn  redstance  that  parts  of  their  line 
bei^  to  give  way.    The  Prussians  of  pie  V.  corps  |dt  that  they 
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could  not  abandon  their  allies,  and  von  Kirchbach,  calBng  on  th« 
XI.  corps  for  support,  attacked  with  the  troops  at  hand.  When 
the  crown  prince  tried  to  break  off  the  fight  it  was  too  late. 
Both  sides  were  feeding  troops  into  the  firing  line,  as  and  where 
they  could  lay  hands  on  than.  Up  to  2  p.m.  the  French  falriy 
hdd  thdr  own,  but  shortly  afterwards  thdr  right  yielded  to  the 
overwhelming  pressure  of  the  XL  corps,  and  by  3.30  it  was 
in  lull  retreat.  The  centre  hdd  on  for  another  iiour,  but  in 
its  turn  was  compelled  to  yidd,  and  by  4.30  all  organized 
resistance  was  at  an  end.  llie  d6bris  of  the  French  army  waii 
hotly  pursued  by  the  German  divisional  squadrons  towards 
Reidishofen,  where  serious  panic  diowed  itsdf.  When  at  thia 
stage  the  suiq;K>rts  sent  by  de  Failly  from  Bitche  came  on  the 
ground  th^  saw  the  hopdessness  df  intervention,  and  retired 
whence  they  had  come.  Fortunatdy  for  the  French,  the  (lerman 
4th  cavalry  division,  on  which  the  pursuit  Should  have  devolved* 
had  been  forgotten  by  the  (German  staff,  and  did  not  reach  the 
front  bdore  darkness  fdl  Out  of  a  total  of  83,000  within  reach 
of  the  battlefield,  the  Germans  succeeded  in  bringing  into  action 
77i$oo.  The  French,  who  might  have  had  30,000  on  the  fidd, 
deployed  <mly  37,000,  and  these  suffered  a  collective  loss  of 
no  less  than  ao,xoo;  some  regiments  losing  up  to  90%  and  still 
retaining  some  semblance  of  d^pline  and  order. 

Under  cover  of  darkness  the  remnants  of  the  French  army 
escaped.  When  at  length  the  4th  cavalry  dividon  had  succeeded 
in  fordng  a  way  through  the  confudon  of  the  battlefidd, 
all -touch  with  the  enemy  had  been  lost,  and  bdng  without 
firearms  the  troopers  were  checked  by  the  French  stragglers 
in  the  woods  and  the  villages,  and  thus  faflcd  to  establish  the 
true  line  of  retreat  of  the  French.  Ultimatdy  the  latter,  having 
gdned  the  railway  near  Lun£ville,  disappeared  from  the  German 
front  altogether,  and  all  trace  of  them  was  lost  untH  they  were 
discovered,  about  the  36th  of  August,  forming  part  of  the  army 
of  Chilons,  whither  they  had  been  conveyed  by  rail  via  Paris. 
Hds  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  strategical  i^ue  of  railways 
to  an  army  operating  in  its  own  country. 

In  the  shsence  of  all  redstance,  the  in.  army  now  proceeded 
to  carry  out  the  original  programme  of  marges  laid  down  in 
Moltke's  memorandum  of  the  6th  of  May,  and  marrhing  on  a 
broad  front  throu^  a  fertile  district  it  reached  the  line  of  the 
Moselle  in  excellent  order  about  the  X7th  of  August,  'whoe  it 
halted  to  await  the  result  of  the  great  battle  oif  Gravdotte- 
StPrivaL 

We  return  now  to  the  L  army  at  SaarbrOcken.  Its  podtion 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August  gave  cause  for  ^  gravest 
anxiety.  At  daylifl^t  a  dense  fog  lay  over  the  country,  „ 
and  throu^  die  mist  sounds  of  heavy  firing  came 
from  the  direction  of  Forbach,  where  Fr^uih  strag^ers  e^" 
had  rallied  during  the  night.  The  confudon  on  the 
battlefidd  was  appalling,  and  the  troops  in  no  condition  to  go 
forward.  Except  the  3rd,  5th  and  6th  cavalry  dividons  no 
dosed  troops  were  within,  a  day's  march;  hoice  Stdnmets 
dedded  to  tptnd  the  day  in  reorganidng  his  infantry,  under 
cover  of  his  available  cavalry.  -  But  the  German  cavalry  and 
stad  were  quite  new  to  thdr  task.  The  6th  cavalry  division, 
which  had  bivouacked  on  the  battlefidd,  sent  on  only  one 
brigade  towards  Forbach,  retaining  the  remainder  in  reserve. 
The  5th,  thinking  that  the  6th  had  already  undertaken  all 
that  waa  necessary,  withdrew  behind  the  Saar,  and  the  3rd, 
also  behind  the  Saar,  reported  that  the  country  fii  its  front  waa 
tinsuited  to  cavalry  movements,  and  <mly  sent  out  a  few  officers' 
patrds.  These  werewellled,  but  were  too  few  In  number,  and 
thdr  reports  were  consequently  unconvincing. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Stdnmets  became  very  uneasy,  and 
ultimatdy  he  decided  to  concentrate  his  army  by  retiring  the 
Vn.  andVnL  corps  behind  the  river  on  to  the  I.  (which  had 
arrived. near  Saaxkwis),'  thus  dearing  the  Saarbrficken-Meta 
road  for  the  use  of  the  IL  army.  But  at  this  moment  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  suddenly  modified  his  views.  During  the  6th 
of  August  his  aak^tfi  had  reported  condderaUe  French  forces 
near  Bitche  (these  were  the  sth,  de  FaiDy's  corps),  and  eariy 
in  the  morning  of  the  7th  he  received  a  tdcgram  from  Mdtke 
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tttiomiag  Um  thai  MacMahon's  beaten  anny  was  letieating 
on  tlie  Mune  place  (the  troops  observed  were  in  fact  those  which 
had  mazched  to  MacMahon's  assistance).  The  prince  forthwith 
dfflfffcd  the  march  of  the  Guards,  IV.  and  X.  corps,  towards 
Rohrbach,  whilst  the  IX.  and  XII.  dosed  up  to  supporting 
distance  behind  them.  Thus,  as  Steinmeta  moved  away  to  the 
west  and  north,  Frederick  Charles  was  diverging  to  the  south 
and  east,  and  a  great  gap  was  opening  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
German  front.  This  was  dosed  only  by  the  IIL  corps,  still  on 
the  battle-field,  and  by  portions  of  the  X.  near  Saargemflnd,' 
wlulst  within  striking  distance  lay  130,000  French  troops, 
prevaited  only  by  the  incapacity  of  their  chiefs  from  deUveriag 
a  decisive  counter-stroke. 

Foftonateiy  for  the  Prussians,  Moltke  at  Mains  took  a  <fiffcrent 
view.  Receiving,  absdutely  no  intelligence  from  the  front 
doxittg  the  7th,  he  telegraphed  orders  to  the  I.  and  II.  armies 
(10.35  '•><•)  t<>  ^^  <^  ^^  ^^i  ^^  impressed  on  Steinmets 
the  necessity  of  cmployiAg  his  cavalry  to  dear  up  the  situation. 
The  L  army  had  alremdy  begun  the  marches  ordered  by  Stein- 
mets. It  was  now  led  back  practically  to  its  old  bivouacs 
afflioogst  the  unburicd  dead.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  only 
canfonned  to  Moltke's  order  with  the  I][I.  and  X.  corps;  the. 
remainder  decvted  their  concentration  towards  tftt  south  and 


During  the  night  of  the  7th  ol  August  Moltke  dedded  that 
the  French  army  must  be  in  retreat  towards  the  Moselle  and 
fortBwith  buned  himself  with  the  jpreparation  of  fresh  tables  of 
march  for  the  two  armies,  his  object  being  to  swing  up  the  left 
wing  to  outflank  the  enemy  from  the  south.  This  work,  and 
the  transfer  of  headquarters  to  Homburg,  needed  time,  hence  no 
fresh  orders  were  issued  to  dther  army,  and  neither  commander 
would  incur  the  responsibility  of  moving  without  any.  The 
I.  army  therefore  spmt  a  fourth  mght  in  bivouac  on  tlie  battle- 
field. But  Constantin  v^n  Alvensleben,  commanding  the  IIL 
corps,  a  man  of  very  different  stamp  from  his  colleagues,  hearing 
ai  first  hand  that  the  French  had  evacuated  St  Avoid,  set  his 
corps  in  motion  early  in  the  morning  of  the  loth  AugiBt  down 
the  St  Avold-Metz  road,  reached  St  Avoid  and  obtained  con-. 
dosive  evidence  that  the  French  were  retreating. 
During  the  gth  the  orders  for  the  advance  to  the  Moselle  were 
Tboe  were  based,  not  on  an  exact  knowledge  of  where 
the  French  army  actually  stood,  but  on  Uie  opinion 
Moltke  had- formed  as  to  where  it  ought  to  have  been 
00  military  grounds  solely,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
the  French  staff  were  not  free  to  form  military  decisions 
bot  were  compelled  to  bow  to  political  expediency. 

Actually  on  the  7th  of  August  the  emperor  had  decided  to 
attadL  the  Germans  on  the  8th  with  the  whole  Rhine  Army, 
but  this  de^ion  was  upset  by  alarmist  reports  from  the  beaten 
anny  of  MacMahon.  He  then  dedded  to  retreat  to  the  Moselle, 
•sMoMce  had  foreseen,  and  there  to  draw  to  himself  the  remnants 
of  MacMahon's  army  (now  near  Lun£ville).  At  the  same  time 
be  assigned  the  executive  command  over  the  whole  Khine  Army 
to  Marshal  Basaine.  This  retreat  was  begun  during  the  course  of 
the  8tli  and  9th  of  August;  but  on  the  nig^t  of  the  9th  urgent 
telegrams  from  Paris  induced  the  emperor  to  suspend  the  move- 
oient,  and  during  the  loth  the  whde  army  took  up  a  strong 
pQsitioa  OB  the  French  Nied. 

Meanwhile  the  II.  (jeiman  army  had  recdved  its  orders  to' 
Batch  in  a  line  of  army  corps  on  Sr  broad  front  in  the  general 
ducction  of  Pont-i-Mouason,  wdl  to  the  south  of  Meta.  The 
I.  amy  was  to  follow  by  short  marches  in  fchdon  on  the  right; 
only  the  IIL  corps  was  directed  on  Falkenberg,  a-  day*B  inarch 
tardier  towards  Meta  along  the  St  Avold-Mets  road.  The 
mofvanent  was  begun  on  the  loth,  and  towards  evening  the 
French  army  was  located  on  the  right  front  of  the  III.  corps. 
TMs  CBtndy  upset  Moltke's  hypotheds,  and  called  for  a  complete 
■Hwtifi-ryt'^n  of  hb  plans,'  as  dte  III.  corps  alone  could  not  be 
npf^-ffd  to  resist  the  impact  of  Baxaine's  five  corps.  The  III. 
corps  therefore  recdved  orders  to  stand  fast  for  the  moment, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  II.  army  was  instructed  to  whed  to  the 
*  The  IL  corps  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Germany. 


right  and  concentrate  for  a  great  battle  to  the  east  of  Mets  on 
the  i6th  or  17th. 

Bdore,  however,  these  orders  had  been  recdved  the  sudden 
retreat  of  the  French  completdy  changed  the  situation.  The 
Germans  therdore  oontinited  thdr  movement  towards  the 
Moselle.  On  the  13th  the  French  took  up  a  fcesh  position  $  m. 
to  the  east  of  Metx,  where  they  were  located  by  the  ca^nJry 
and  the  advanced  guards  of  the  I.  army. 

Again  Moltke  ordered  the  I.  army  to  observe  and  hold  the 
enemy,  whilst  the  II.  was  to  swing  round  to  the  north.  The 
cavalry  was  to  scout  beyond  the  Mosdle  and  intercept  _^ 
all  communication  with  the  heart  of  France  (see  Metz).  "" 
By  this  time  the  whole  German  army  had  imbibed  the 
idea  that  the  French  were  in  full  retreat  and  endeavour- 
ing to  evade  a  decisive  struggle.'  When  therdore  during  the 
morning  of  the  14th  thdr  outposts  observed  dgns  of  retreat 
in  the  French  pontion,  their  impatience  could  no  longer  be 
restrained;  as  at  Wftrth  and  Spicheren,  an  outpost  commander 
brought  up  his  guns,;and  at  the  sound  of  thdr  fire,  every  iiait 
within  reach  spontaneoudy  got  under  arms  (battle  of  Colombey- 
Bomy).  In  a  short  time,  with  or  without  orders,  the  I.,  VIL, 
VIII.  and  IX.  corps  were  in  full  march  to  the  batUe-fidd.  But 
the  French  too  turned  back  to  fight,  and  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment ensued,  at  the  dose  of  which  the  Germans  hardy  hdd 
the  ground  and  the  French  withdrew  under  cover  of  the  Meta 
forts.  ^ 

Still,  though  the  fighting  had  been  indeddve,  the  conviction 
of  victory  remained  with  the  Germans,  and  the  idea  of  a  French 
retreat  became  an  obsesdon.  To  this  idea  Moltke  gave  expresdoli 
in  his  orders  issued  eariy  on  the  15th,  in  which  he  laid  down 
that  the  **  fruits  of  the  victory  "  of.  the  previous  eveniikg  could 
only  be  reaped  by  a  vigorous  pursuit  towards  the  passages  of  the 
Meuse,  where  it  was  hoped  the  French  might  yet  be  overtaken. 
This  order,  however,  did  not  allow  for  the  hopdess  inability  of 
the  French  staff  to  regulate  the  movement  of  congested  masses 
of  men,  horses  and  vehides,  such  as  were  now  accumulated  in  the 
streets  and  environs  of  Meta.  Whilst  Basaine.had  come  to  no 
definite  decision  whether  to  stand  and  fight  or  continue  to  retreat, 
and  was  merely  drifting  under  the  impresdons  of  the  moment, 
the  ^Prussian  leaders,  in  particular  I^nce  Frederick  Charies, 
saw  in  imagination  the  French  columns  in  rapid  ord^y  move> 
ment  towards  the  west,  and  cdculated  that  at  best  they  could 
not  be  overtaken  short  of  Verdun. 

In  this  order  of  ideas  the  whole  of  the  n.  army,  followed  on 
its  right  rear  by  two-thirds  of  the  I.  army  (the  I.  corps  bdng 
detached  to  observe  the  eastern  dde  of  the  fortress),  were  pushed 
on  towards  the  Moselle,  the  cavalry  far  in  advance  towards  the 
Meuse,  whilst  only  the  5th  cavdry  divfdon  was  ordered  to  scout 
towards  the  Metx- Verdun  road,  and  even  that  was  disseminated 
over  far  too  wide  ah  area. 

Later  in  the  day  (15th)  Frederick  Charles  sent  orders  to  the 
m.  corps,  which  was  on  the  right  flank  of  his  long  line  of  columns 
and  approaching  the  Moselle  at  Corny  and  Novdant,  to  march 
via  Gone  to  Mar»-la-Tour  on  the  Metx- Verdun  road;  to  the 
X.  corps,  strung  out  dong  the  road  from  Thiaucourt  to  Pont- 
i-Mouss6n,  to  move  to  Jamy ;  and  for  .the  remainder  to  push  on 
westward  to  sdxe  the  Meuse  crossings.  No  definite  information 
as  to  the  French  army  reached  him  in  time  to  modify  these 
instructions. 

Meanwhile  the  5th  (Rhdnbaben's)  cavalry  division,  at  about 
3  VM.  in  the  afternoon,  had  come  into  contact  with  the  French 
cavalry  in  the  vicinity  of  Mars-la-Tour,  and^eaned  intdKgence 
enough  to  show  that  no  French  infantry  had  as  yet  reached 
Rexonville.  The  commander  of  the  X.  corps  at  Thiaucourt,' 
informed  of  this,  became  anxious  for  the  security  of  Ins  flank 
during  the  next  day's  march  and  dedded  to  push  out  a  strong 
flanking  detachment  under  von  Caprivi,  to  support  von  Rhdn- 
baben  and  mdntain  touch  with  the  III.  corps  marching  on  his 
right  rear. 

Von  Alvendeben,  to  whom  the  6th  cavalry  dividon  had  mean- 
while been  assigned,  seems  to  have  recdved  no  locd  intelligence 
whatsoever;  and  at  daybreak  on  the  x6th  he  began  his  march 
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in  two  columns,  the  6th  division  on  Mus-U-Tour,  the  sth 
towutb  the  Rezonville-Vionville  plateau.  And  shortly  after 
9.15  AM,  he  suddenly  diMovered  the  truth.  The  entire  French 
satti»9t  ^'Q^y  ^y  ^^  ^  ^^^  flank,  and  his  nearest  supports 
iTiunifc  were  almost  a  da/s  march  distant.  In  this  crisis  he 
Man'4m'  made*  up  his  mind  at  once  to  attack  with  every 
^'"^  available  man,  and  to  continue  to  attack,  in  the  con- 
viction that  his  audacity  would  serve  to  conceal  his  weakness. 
All  day  long,  therefore,  the  Brandenburgexs  of  the  HI.  corps, 
supported  ultimately  by  the  X.  corps  and  part  of  the  IX., 
attacked  again  and  again.  The  enemy  was  thrice  their  strength, 
but  very  differently  led,  and  made  no  adequate  use  of  his 
superiority  (battle  of  VionviIle-Mar»-la  Tour). 

Meanwhile  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  at  Pont-i-Mousson, 
was  still  confident  in  the  French  retreat  to  the  Meuse,  and  had 
even  issued  orders  for  the  17th  on  that  assumption.  Firing  had 
been  heard  since  9.15  A.if.,  and  ^bout  noon  Atvensleben's  first 
report  had  reached  him,  but  it  was  not  till  after  9  that  he 
realized  the  situation.  Then,  mounting  his  horse,  he  covered 
the  IS  m.  to  Flavigny  over  drowded  and  difficult  roads  within 
the  hour,  and  on  his  arrival  abundantly  atoned  for  his  strategic 
errors  by  his  unconquerable  determination  and  tactical  skilL 
When  darkness  put  a  stop  to  the  fighting,  he  considered  the 
position.  Cancelling  all  previous  oxders,  he  called  all  troops 
within  reach  to  the  battle-field  and  resigned  himself  to  wait  for 
them.  The  situation  was  indeed  critical.  The  whole  French 
army  of  five  corps,  only  half  of  which  had  been  engaged,  lay  in 
front  of  him.  His  own  army  lay  scattered  over  an  area  of  30  m. 
by  so,  and  only  some  20,000  fresh  troops — of  the  IX.  corps— 
could  reach  the  field  during  the  forenoon  of  the  17th. 
IS^JISkl'  ^^  ^^  °^^  ^^'^  know  that  Moltke  had  already  inter- 
vened and  had  ordered  the  VII.,VIII.  and  II.  corps' 
to  his  assistance.  Daylight  revealed  the  extreme  exhaustion  of 
both  men  and  horses.  The  men  lay  around  in  hopeless  confusion 
amongst  the  killed  and  wounded,  each  where  sleep  had  over- 
taken him,  and  thus  the  extent  of  the  actual  losses,  heavy 
enough,  could  iK>t  be  estimated.  Across  the  valley,  bugle 
sounds  revealed  the  French  already  alert,  and  presently  a  long 
line  of  skirmishers  approached  the  Prussian  position.  But  they 
halted  just  bi^nd  rifle  range,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  they 
were  only  intended  to  cover  a  further  withdrawal.  Presently 
came  the  welcome  intelligenoe  tb&t  the  reinforcements  were  well 
on  their  way. 

About  noon  the  kjng  and  Moltke  drove  up  to  the  groutad, 
and  there  was  an  animated  discussion  as  to  what  the  French 
would  do  next.  Aware  of  theu:  withdrawal  from  his  immediate 
front,  Prince  Frederick  Charies  reverted  to  his  previous  idea 
and  insisted  that  they  were  in  full  retreat  towards  the  north, 
and  that  their  entrenchments  near  Point  du  Jour  and  St  Hubert 
(see  map  in  article  Metz)  were  at  most  a  rearguard  position. 
Moltke  was  inclined  to  the  same  view,  but  considered  the  alterna- 
tive possibility  of  a  withdrawal  towards  Mets,  and  about  2  p.m. 
orders  were  issued  to  meet  these  divergent  opinions.  The 
whole  army  was  to  be  drawn  up  at  6  a.m.  on  the  iSth  in  an 
^elon  facing  north,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  action  in  either 
directioiL  The  king  and  Moltke  then  drove  to  Pont-A-Mousson, 
and  the  troops  bivouacked  in  a  state  of  readiness.  The  rest 
of  the  17th  was  spent  in  restoring  order  in  the  shattered  III. 
and  X.  corps,  and  by  nightfall  both  corps  were  reported  fit  for 
action.  Strangely  enough,  there  were  no  organized  cavalry 
reconnaissances,  and  no  intelligence  of  importance  was  collected 
during  the  nig^t  of  the  I7th-i8th. 

Early  on  the  x8th  the  troops  began  to  move  into  position  in 
the  following  order  from  left  to  right:  XII.  (Saxons),  Guards, 
IX.,  VIII.  and  VII.    The  X.  and  III.  were  retained  in  reserve. 

Tlie  idea  of  the  French  retreat  was  still  uppermost  in  the 
prince's  mind,  and  the  whole  army  therefore  moved  north. 
But  between  10  and  xi  ajl  part  of  the  truth--viz.  that  the 
French  had  their  backs  to  Meta  and  stood  in  battle  order 

>  Of  the  I.  army  the  I.  corps  was  retained  on  the  east  tide  of  Mets. 
The  II.  corps  belonged  to  the  II.  army,  but  had  not  yet  reached  the 
front. 


from  St  Hubert  northwards— became  evident,  and.  the  IL 
army,  pivoting  on  the  L,  wheeled  to  the  right  and  moved 
eastinud.  Suddenly  the  IX.  corps  fell  right  on  the  ^^^^  ^ 
centre  of  the  Frtndi  line  (AmanviUers),  and  a  most 
desperate  encounter  began,  superior  amtrol,  as  before, 
ceasing  after  the  guns  had  opened  fire.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  however,  a  little  farther  north,  again  asserted  his  tactical 
ability,  and  about  7  p.  v.  he  brought  into  position  no  less  than  five 
army  corps  for  the  final  attack.  The  sudden  collapse  of  Frettch 
resistance,  due  to  the  frontal  attack  of  the  Guards  (St  Privat)  and 
the  turning  movement  of  the  Saxons  (Roncourt),  rendered  the 
use  of  this  mass  unnecessary,  but  the  resc^ution  to  use  it  was 
there.  On  the  (krman  right  (I.  army),  about  Gravebtte,  all 
superior  leading  ceased  quite  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
nig^t  the  French  still  showed  an  unbroken  front.  Until  midnight, 
when  the  prince's  victory  was  reported,  the  suspense  at  head- 
quarters was  terrible.  The  I.  army  was  exhausted,  xu>  steps 
had  been  taken  to  ensure  support  from  the  III.  army,  and  the 
IV.  corps  (U.  army)  lay  inactive  30  m.  away. 

This  seems  a  fitting  place  to  discuss  the  much-disputed  point 
ol  Bai^ne's  conduct  in  allowing  himself  to  be  driven  badL  inta 
Metz  when  fortune  had  thrown  into  his  hands  the  great 
opportunity  of  the  x6th  and  X7th  of  August.  He 
had  been  appointed  to  command  on  the  xoth,  but  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  who  only  left  the  front  eartv  on  the 
x6th,  and  their  dislike  of  Bazaine,  exercised  a  disturbing  mfluence 
on  the  headquarters  staff  offittrs.  During  the  retreat  to  Meta 
the  marshal  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  inability  of  his  corps 
commanders  to'  handle  their  troops,  and  also  as  to  the  ill-will 
of  the  staff.  In  the  circumstances  he  felt  that  a  battle  In  the 
open  field  could  only  end  in  disaster;  and,  since  it  was  proved 
that  the  Germans  could  outmarch  him,  his  army  was  sure  to  be 
overtaken  and  annihilated  if  he  ventured  beyond  the  shelter 
of  the  fortress.  But  near  Metz  he  could  at  least  inflict  very 
severe  |Junishrhent  on  his  assailants,  and  in  any  case  his  presence 
in  Metz  would  neutralize  a  far  superior  force  of  the  enemy  for 
weeks  or  months.  What  use  the  French  govenmient  might 
choose  to  make  of  the  breathing  space  thus  secured  was  their 
business,  not  his;  and  subsequent  events  showed  that,  had  they 
not  forced  MacMahon's  hand,  the  existence  of  the  latter's 
nucleus  army  of  trained  troops  might  have  prevented  the 
investment  of  Paris.  Bazaine  was  condemned  by  court-xhartial 
after  the  war,  but  if  the  case  wero  rdieard  to-day  it  is  certain 
that  no  charge  of  treachery  could  be  sustained. 

On  the  German  side  the  victory  at  St  Privat  was  at  once 
followed  up  by  the  headquarters.  Early  on  the  19th  the  invest- 
ment of  Bazaine's  army  in  Metz  was  commenced.  A  new.army, 
the  Army  of  the  Meuse  (often  called  the  IV.),  was  as  soon  as 
possible  formed  of  all  troops  not  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  investment,  and  marched  off  under  the  command  of  the 
crown  prince  of  Saxony  to  discover  and  dcstrc^  the  remainder 
of  the  French  field  army,  which  at  this  moment  was  known  to 
be  at  Ch&lons. 

The  operations  which  led  to  the  capture  of  MacMahon's  army 
in  Sedan  call  for  little  explanatioiL  Given  seven  corps,  each 
capable  of  averaging  15  m.  a  day  for  a  week  in  succes-  -^^^^^^ 
sion,  opposed  to  four  corps  only,  shaken  by  defeat  SmSSJS^ 
and  unable  as  a  whole  to  cover  more  than  5  m.  a  day, 
the  result  could  hardly  be  doubtful.  But  Moltke's  method  of 
conducting  operations  left  his  c^>ponent  many  openings  which 
could  only  be  closed  by  excessive  demands  on  the  marching 
power  of  the  men.  Trusting  only  to  his  cavalry  screen  to 
secure  information,  he  was  always  without  any  definite  fixed 
point  about  which  to  manoeuvre,  for  whilst  the  reports  of  the 
screen  and  orders  based  thereon  were  being  transmitted,  the 
enemy  was  free  to  move,  and  generally  their  movements  were 
dictated  by  political  expediency,  not  by  calculable  military 
motives. 

Thus  whilst  the  German  army,  on  a  front  of  nearly  50  m., 
was  marching  due  west  on  Paris,  MacMahon,  under  political 
pressure,  was  moving  parallel  to  them,  but  on  a  northerly  route, 
to  attempt  the  relief  of  Metz. 
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So  onezpected  was  thn  move  and  so  tincertain  the  infonxiation 
which  called  attention  to  it,  that  Moltke  did  not  ventiire  to 
change  at  once  the  direction  of  march  of  the  whole  army,  but 
he  directed  the  Army  of  the  Meuse  northward  on  Damvillers 
and  ordered  Prince  Frederick  Charles  to  detach  two  corps  from 
the  forces  investing  Metz  to  reinforce  it.  For  the  moment, 
therefore,  MacMahon's  move  had  succeeded,  and  the  opportunity 
existed  for  Bazaine  to  break  out.  But  at  the  critical  moment 
the  bc^ieless  want  of  real  efficiency  in  MacMahon's  army  com- 
pelled the  latter  so  to  delay  his  advance  that  it  became  evident 
to  the  Germans  that  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  the 
IIL  anny  to  maintain  the  direction  towards  Paris,  and  that 
the  probable  point  of  contact  between  the  Meuse  army  and  the 
French  lay  nearer  to  the  right  wing  of  the  III.  army  than  ^to 
Prince  Frederick  Charles's  investing  force  before  Metz. 

The  detachment  from  the  IL  army  was  therefore  counter- 
manded, and  the  whole  III.  army  changed  front  to  the  north, 
while  the  Meuse  army  headed  the  French  off  from  the  east. 
The  latter  came  into  contact  with  the  head  of  the  French  columns, 
during  the  agth,-  about  Nouart,  and  on  the  30th  at  Buzancy 
(battle  of  Beaumont);  and  the  French,  yielding  to  the  force 
of  numbers  combined  with  superior  moral,  were  driven  north- 
westward upon  Sedan  (q.v.),  right  across  the  front  of  the  IIL 
army,  which  was  now  rapidly  coming  up  from  the  south. 

During  the  31st  the  retreat  practically  became  a  rout,  and 
the  morning  of  the  ist  of  September  found  the  French  crowded 
around  the  little  fortress  of  Sedan,  with  only  one  line  of  retreat 
to  the  north-west  still  open.  By  ix  A.1C  the  XL  corps  (III. 
army)  had  already  closed  that  line,  and  about  noon  the  Saxons 
(Army  ci  the  Meuse)  moving  round  between  the  town  and  the 
Belgian  frontier  joined  hands  with,  the  XI.,  and  the  circle  of 
investment  was  complete.  Hie  battle  of  Sedan  was  closed 
about  4.15  '•v*  by  the  hoisting  of  the  white  flag.  Terms  were 
agreed  upon  during  the  night,  and  the  whole  French  army, 
with  the  emperor,  passed  into  captivity.  (F.  N.  M.) 

Thus  in  five  weeks  one  of  the  French  field  armies  was  im- 
rTfy>'y^  in  Metz,  the  other  destroyed,  and  the  Ciermans  were  free 
to  march  upon  Paris.  This  seemed  easy.  Hiere  cotild 
be  no  organized  oppontion  to  their  progress,*  and  Paris, 
if  not  so  defenceless  as  in  1814,  was  more  poptilous. 
Starvation  was  the  best  method  of  attacking  an  over- 
crowded fortress,  and  the  Parisians  were  not  thought  to  be  proof 
against  the  deprivation  of  their  accustomed  luzxiries.  Even 
Moltke  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  October  he  would  be  "  shooting 
hares  at  Creisau,"  and  with  this  confidence  the  German  III.  and 
IV.  armies  left  the  vicinity  of  Sedan  on  the  4th  of  September.. 
The  march  called  for  no  more  than  good  staff  arrangements,  and 
the  two  armies  arrived  before  Paris  a  fortnight  later  and  gradually 
CDdided  the  place — the  III.  army  on  the  south,  the  IV.  on 
the  north  si^—in  the  last  days  of  September.  Headquarten 
wen  established  at  Versailles.  Meanwhile  the  Third  Empire 
had  fallen,  giving  place  on  the  4th'of  September  to  a  republican 
Government  of  National  Defence,  which  made  its  appeal  to, 
and  evoked,  the  spirit  of  z  793.  Henceforward  the  French  nation, 
which  had  left  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  regular  army  and 
had  been  little  more  than  an  excited  spectator,  took  the  burden 
iqioa  itself. 

The  regular  army,  indeed,  still  contained  more  than  500,000 
men  idludBy  recruits  and  reservists),  and  50,000  sailors,  marines, 
douaaiers,  &c,  were  also  available.  But  the  Garde  MobQe, 
framed  by  Marshal  Niel  in  186S,  doubled  this  figure,  and  the 
addition  of  the  Garde  Nationale,  called  into  existence  on  the  1 5th 
of  September,  and  including  all  able-bodied  men  of  from  31  to 
60  years  of  age,  more  than  trebled  it.  The  German  staff  bad  of 
course  to  reckon  on  the  Garde  Mobile,  and  did  so  beforehand, 
bat  they  wholly  underestimated  both  its  effective  members  and 
its  willingness,  while,  possessing  themselves  a  system  in  which 
aO  the  mZBtary  elements  of  the  German  nation  stood  close  behind 


13th  corps  (Vinoy),  which  had  followed  MacMahon's  army 
at  «Mne  distance,  was  not  involved  in  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan, 
and  ty  good  lock  as  well  as  good  management  evaded  the  German 
and  returned  safely  to  Paris. 


the  troops  of  the  active  army,  they  ignored  the  potentialities 
of  the  Garde  Nationale. 

Meanwhile,  both  as  a  contrast  to  the  events  that  centred  on 
Paris  and  because  in  point  of  time  they  were  decided  for  the 
most  part  in  the  weeks  immediately  following  Sedan,  we  must 
briefly  allude  to  the  sieges  conducted  by  the  Germans — Paris 
(g.v.)f  Metz  (^.v.)  and  Belfort  {q.v.)  excepted.  Old  and  ruined 
as  many  of  them  were,  the  French  fortresses  possessed  consider- 
able importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Germans.  Strassburg,  in 
particular,  the  key  of  Alsace,  the  standing  menace  to  South 
Germany  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  spoils  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
Raubkriege,  was  an  obvious  target.  Operations  were  begun 
on  the  9th  of  August,  three  days  after  Wfirth,  General  v.  Werder's 
cozps  (Baden  troops  and  Prussian  Landwehr)  making  the  siege. 
The  French  commandant.  General  Uhrich,  surrendered  after 
a  stubborn  resistance  on  the  38th  of  September.  Of  the  smaller 
fortresses  many,  being  practically  unarmed  and  without  garrisons, 
capitulated  at  once.  Toul,  defended  by  Major  Huck  ^ith  3000 
mobiles,  resisted  for  forty  days,  and  drew  upon  itself  the  efforts 
of  13,000  men  and  zoo  guns.  Verdun,  commanded  by  General 
Gu6rin  de  Waldersbach,  held  out  till  after  the  fall  of  Metz.  Some 
of  the  fortresses  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Prussian  line  of  advance 
on  Paris,  e.g.  M6ziires,  resisted  up  to  January  1871,  though  of 
course  this  was  very  largely  due  to  the  diminution  of  pressure 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  new  French  field  armies  in  October. 
On  the  9th  of  September  a  strange  incident  took  place  at  the 
surrender  of  Laon.  A  powder  magazine  was  blown  up  by  the 
soldiers  in  charge  and  300  French  and  a  few  German  soldien  were 
killed  by  the  explosion.  But  as  the  Germans  advanced,  iheir 
lines  of  communication  were  thoroughly  organized,  and  the  belt 
of  country  between  Paris  and  the  Prus^an  frontier  subdued  and 
garrisoned.  Most  of  these  fortresses  were  small  town  enceintes, 
dating  from  Vauban's  time,  and  open,  under  the  new  conditions 
of  warfare,  to  concentric  bombardment  from  positions  formerly 
out  of  range,  upon  which  the  besieger  could  place  as  many  guns 
as  he  chose  to  employ.  In  addition  they  were  usually  ddicient 
in  armament  and  stores  and  garrisoned  by  newly-raised  troops. 
Belfort,  where  the  defenden  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  the 
besiegers  out  of  bombarding  range,  aiid  Paris  formed  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 

The  policy  of  the  new  French  government  was  defined  by 
Jules  Favre  on  the  6th  of  September.  **  It  is  for  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  has  declared  that  he  is  making  war  on  n» 
the  Empire  and  not  on  France,  to  stay  his  hand;  we  "  o»*na 
shall  not  cede  an  inch  of  our  territory  or  a  stone  of  our  MsiiM- 
fortresses."  These  proud  words,  so  often  ridiculed  '^^ 
as  empty  bombast,  were  the  prelude  of  a  national  effort  which 
re-established  France  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  a  great  power,  even 
though  provinces  and  fortresses  were  ceded  in  the  peace  that  that 
effort  proved  unable  to  avert.  They  were  transUted  into  action 
by  L£on  Gambetta,  who  escaped  from  Paris  in  a  balloon*on  the 
7th  of  October,  and  established  the  headquartera  of  the  defence 
at  Tours,  where  abready  the  "  Delegation  "  of  the  central  govern- 
ment— ^which  had  decided  to  remain  in  Paris — ^had  concentrated 
the  machinery  of  government.  Thenceforward  Gambetta  and 
his  principal  assistant  de  Freydnet  directed  the  whole  war  in 
the  open  country,  co-ordinating  it,  as  best  they  could  with  the 
precarious  means  of  communication  at  their  disposal,  with 
Trochu's  military  operations  in  and  round  the  capital.  His 
critics — Gambetta's  personality  was  such  as  to  ensure  him 
numerous  enemies  among  the  higher  dvil  and  military  officials, 
over  whom,  in  the  interests  of  La  Palrie,  he  rode  rough-shod^ 
have  adcnowledged  the  fact,  which  b  patent  enough  in  any  case, 
that  nothing  but  Gambetta's  driving  energy  enabled  France 
in  a  few  weeks  to  create  and  to  equip  twelve  army  corps,  repre- 
senting thirty-»z  divisions  (600,000  rifles  and  1400  guns),  aiter 
all  her  organized  regular  field  troops  had  been  destroyed  or 
neutralized.  But  it  is  claimed,  that  by  undue  interference  with 
the  generals  at  the  front,  by  presuming  to  dictate  their  plans 
of  campaign,  and  by  forcing  them  to  act  when  the  troops  were 
unready,  Gambetta  and  de  Freydnet  nullified  the  efforts  of 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  and  subjected  France 
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to  a  humili&ting  treaty  of  peace.  We  cannot  here  diacun  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  such  a  general  condemnation,  or  even 
whether  in  individual  instances  Gambetta  trespassed  too  far  into 
the  special  domain  of  the  sc^er.  But  even  the  brief  narrative 
given  below  must  at  least  suggest  to  the  reader  the  existence 
amongst  the  genenUs  and  higher  officials  of  a  dead  weight  of 
passive  resistance  to  the  Delegation's  orders,  of  unnecessaxy 
distrust  of  the  qualities  of  the  improvised  troops,  and  above 
all  of  the  utter  fear  of  reqwnsibility  that  twenty  years  of  literal 
obedience  had  bred.  The  closest  study  of  the  war  cannot  lead 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  this,  that  whether  or  not 
Gambetta  as  a  stratei^t  took  the  rig^t  course  in  general  or 
in  particular  cases,  no  one  else  ^vould  have  taken  any  course 
whatever. 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy  Paxi»  hastened  its  preparations 
for  defence  to  the  utmost,  while  in  the  provinces,  out  of  reach 
of  the  German  cavalry,  new  army  corps  were  rapidly  organized 
out  of  the  few  constituted  regidar  units  not  involved  in  the 
previous  catastrophes,  the  depot  troops  and  the  mobile  national 
guard.  The  first-fruits  of  these  efforts  were  seen  in  Beauce, 
where  early  in  October  important  masses  of  French  troops 
prepared  not  only  to  bar  the  further  progress  of  the  invader 
but  actually  to  relieve  Paris.  The  so^alled  "  fog  of  war  " — 
the  armed  inhabitants,  franca-tireurs,  sedentary  national  guard 
and  volunteers — prevented  the  German  cavalry  from  venturing 
far  out  from  the  infantry  camps  around  Paris,  and  behind  this 
screen  the  new  15th  army  corps  assembled  on  the  Loire.  But 
an  untimely  demonstration  of  force  alarmed  the  Germans, 
all  of  whom,  from  Mdtke  downwards,  had  hitherto'disbelieved 
in  the  existence  of  the  French  new  formations,  and  the  still 
unready  15th  corps  found  itself  the  target  of  an  expedition  of 
the  I.  JBavarian  corps,  which  drove  the  defenders  out  of  Orleans 
after  a  sharp  struggle,  while  at  the  same  time  another  expedition 
swept  the  western  part  of  Beauce,  sacked  Chiteaudun  as  a 
punishment  for  its  brave  defence,  and  returned  via  Chartres, 
which  was  occupied. 

After  these  events  the  Fkench  forces  disappeared  from  German 
eyes  for  some  wedu.  D'Aurelle  de  P^dines,  the  conunander 
of  the  "  Army  of  the  Loire  "  (15th  and  i6th  corps),  improvised 
a'camp  of  instruction  at  Salbris  in  Sologne,  several  marches  out 
of  readi,  and  subjected  his  raw  troops  to  a  stem  regime  of  drill 
and  discipline.  At  the  same  time  an  "Army  of  the  West  "began 
to  gather  on  the  side  of  Le  Mans.  This  army  was  almost 
imagixuuy,  yet  rumours  of  its  existence  and  numbers  led  the 
German  commanders  into  the  gravest  errors,  for  they  soon  came 
to  suspect  that  the  main  army  lay  on  that  side  and  not  on  the 
Loire,  and  this  mistaken  impression  governed  the  German 
dispositions  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  decisive  events  around 
Orleans  in  Decembo-.  Thus  when  at  last  D'Aurelle  took  the 
offensive  from  Tours  (whither  he  had  transported  his  forces, 
now  100,000  strong)  against  the  position  of  the  L  Bavarian  corps 
near  Orleans,  he  found  his  task  easy.  The  Bavarians,  out- 
numbered and  unsupported,  were  defeated  with  heavy  losses  in 
the  battle  of  Coulzniers  (November  9),  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  inexperience,  want  cf  combination,  and  other  technical 
weaknesses  of  the  French,  they  would  have  been  annihilated. 
What  the  resulu  of  such  a  victory  as  Coulmiers  might  have  been, 
had  it  been  won  by  a  fully  organized,  smoothly  working  army 
of  the  same  straigth,  it  is  diffictdt  to  overestimate.  As  it  was, 
the  retirement  of  the  Bavarians  rang  the  alarm  bell  all  along  the 
Une  of  the  German  positions,  and  that  was  alL 

Then  once  again,  instead  of  following  up  its  success,  the  French 
army  disappeared  from  view.  The  victory  had  emboldened 
the  "  fog  of  war  "  to  make  renewed  efforts,  and  resistance  to 
the  pressure  of  the  German  cavalry  grew  day  by  day.  The 
Bavarians  were  reinforced  by  two  Prussian  divisions  and  by  all 
available  cavalry  comman<b,  and  constituted  as  an  "army 
detachment  "  under  the  grand-duke  Friedrich  Franz  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  to  deal  with  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  the  strength 
of  which  was  far  from  being  accurately  known.    Meantime  the 

oitulation  of  McU  on  the  a8th  of  October  had  set  free  the 

•srans  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  the  best  tioopt  in  the 


German  army,  for  field  operations.  The  latter  were  at  first 
misdirected  to  the  upper  Seine,  and  yet  another  opportunity 
arose  for  the  French  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris.  But  D'Aurelle 
utilized  the  time  he  had  gained  in  strengthening  the  army  and 
in  imparting  drill  and  discipline  to  the  new  units  which  gathered 
round  the  original  nucleus  of  the  15th  and  i6th  corjM.  All  this 
was,  however,  unknown  and  even  unsu4>ected  at  Che  German 
headquarters,  and  the  invaders,  feeling  the  approaching  crisis, 
became  more  than  uneasy  as  to  their  prospects  of  maintsining 
the  siege  of  Paris. 

At  this  moment,  in  the  middle  of  November,  the  general 
situation  was  as  follows:  the  German  HI.  and  Meuse  armicp, 
investing  Paris,  had  had  to  throw  off  important 
detachments  to  protect  the  enterprise,  which-  they  had 
undertaken  on  the  assumption  that  no  further  field 
armies  of  the  enemy  were  to  be  encountered.  The 
maintenance  of  their  conununications  with  Germany,  relatively 
unimportant  when  the  struggle  took  place  in  the  circumstances 
of  fidd  warfare,  had  become  supremdy  necessary,  now  that  the 
army  had  come  to  a  standstill  and  undertaken  a  great  siege, 
which  required  heavy  guns  and  constant  replenishment  of 
ammunition  and  stores.  The  rapidity  of  the  German  invasion 
had  Idt  no  time  for  the  proper  organization  and  full  garrisoning 
of  these  communications,  which  were  now  threatened,  not  merdy 
by  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  but  by  other  forces  assembling  on  the 
area  protected  by  Langres  and  Belfort.  The  latter,  under 
General  Cambrids,,were  hdd  in  check  and  no  more  by  the  Baden 
troops  and  reserve  units  (XIV.  German  corps)  under  General 
Werder,  and  eventually  without  arousing  attention  they  were 
able  to  i|end  40,000  men  to  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  This  army, 
still  around  Orleans,  thus  came  to  number  perhaps  r  50,000 
mel^  and  opposed  to  it,  about  the  X4th  of  November,  the  Ger- 
mans had  only  the  Army  Detachment  of  about  40,000,  the  II. 
army  being  stiU  distant.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the 
famous  Orleans  campaign  took  place.  After  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  and  with  many  misunderstandings  between  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  Moltke  and  the  grand-duke,  the  Germans 
were  ultimately  victorious,  thanks  principally  to  the  brilliant 
fighting  of  the  X.  corps  at  Beaune-la-Rolande(38th  of  November), 
which  was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Loigny-Poupry  on  the  and 
of  December  and  the  second  a4>ture  cf  Orleans  after  heavy 
fighting  on  the  4th  of  December. 

The  result  of  the  capture  of  Orleans  was  the  sevefance  of  the 
two  wings  of  the  French  army,  henceforward  commanded 
resptetivdy  by  Chanzy  and  Bourbaki.  The  latter  fdl  back  at 
once  and  hastily,  though  not  dosdy  pursued,  to  Bourges. 
But  Chanzy,  opposing  the  Detachment  between  Beaugency  and 
the  Forest  df  Marchenoir,  was  of  sterner  metal,  and  in  the  five 
days'  general  engagement  around  Beaugency  (December  7-1 1) 
the  Germans  gained  little  or  no  real  advantage. '  Indeed  thdr 
solitary  material  success,  the  capture  of  Beaugency,  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  French  there  were  subjected  to 
conflicting  orders  from  the  military  and  the  governmental 
authorities.  Chanzy  then  abandoned  little  but  the  fidd  of 
battle,  and  on  the  grand-duke's  representations  Prince  Frederick 
Charies,  leaving  a  mere  screen  to  impose  upon  Bourbaki  (who 
allowed  himsdf  to  be  decdved  and  remained  inactive),  hurried 
thither  with  the  II.  army.  After  that  Chanzy  was  rapidly 
driven  north-westward,  though  always  presenting  a  stubborn 
f ronL  The  Delegation  left  Tours  and  betook  itself  to  Bordeaux, 
whence  it  directed  the  government  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  But 
all  this  continuous  marching  and  fitting,  and  the  growing 
severity  of  the  weather,  compelled  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
to  qall  a  halt  for  a  few  days.  About  the  19th  of  December, 
therefore,  the  Germans  (II.  army  and  Detachment)  were  dosed 
up  in  the  region  of  Chartres,  Orieans,  Auxerre  and  Fontaine- 
bleau.Chan^  along  the  river  Sarthe  about  Le  Mans  and  Bourbaki 
still  pasuve  towards  Bourges. 

During  this,  as  during  other  halts,  the  French  government 
and  its  generals  occupied,  themsdves  with  fresh  plans  of  cam- 
paign, the  former  with  an  eager  desire  for  results,  the  latter 
(Chanzy  excepted)  with  many  misgivings.    Ultimatdy,  and 
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iatiOy,  it  was  decided  that  Bourbaki,  whom  nothing  could  move 
towudiOikans,  should  depart  for  the  south-east,  with  a  view 
to  rdievxng  BeUort  and  striking  perpendicularly  against  the  long 
line  of  the  Germans'  communications.  This  movement,  bold 
to  the  point  of  extreme  rashness  judged  by  any  theoretical  rules 
ci  strategy,  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  de  Freydnet. 
As  the  eiecuti<m  of  it  fell  actually  into  incapable  hands,  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  a  Chanqr 
or  a  Faidherbe  been  in  conunand  of  the  French.  At  any  rate 
it  was  vicious  in  so  far  as  immediate  advantages  were  sacrificed 
to  hopes  of  ultimate  success  which  Gambetta  and  de  Freydnet 
did  wrong  to  base  on  Bourbaki's  powers  of  generalship  Late 
I D  December,  for  good  or  evil,  BourtMiki  marched  off  into  Franche- 
Comt£  and  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  Loire  campaign.  A 
mere  calculation  of  time  and  space  sufficed  to  show  the  German 
beadquaxters  that  the  moment  had  arrived  to  demolish  the 
stubborn  Chanzy 

Prince  Frederick  Charles  resumed  the  interrupted  offensive, 
pushing  westward  with  four  corps  and  four  cavalry  divisions 
i^gggg^  which  converged  on  Le  Mans.  There  on  the  xoth, 
nth  and  X3th  of  January  1871  a  stubbornly  contested 
battle  ended  with  the  retreat  of  the  French,  who  owed  their 
defeat  solely  to  the  misbehaviour  of  the  Breton  mobiles.  These, 
after  deserting  their  post  on  the  battlefield  at  a  mere  threat  of 
the  enemy's  infantry,  fled  in  disorder  and  infected  with  their 
terrors  the  men  in  the  reserve  camps  of  instruction,  which  broke 
up  in  turn.  But  Chanzy,  resolute  as  ever,  drew  off  his  field  army 
intact  towards  Laval,  where  a  fredily  raised  corps  joined  him. 
The  prince's  army  was  far  too  exhausted  to  deliver  another 
effective  blow,  and  the  main  body  of  it  gradually  drew  back  into 
better  quarters,  while  the  grand  duke  departed  for  the  north 
to  aid  in  <^pposing  Faidherbe  Some  idea  of  the  strain  to  which 
the  invaders  had  been  subjected  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  army  corps,  originally  30,000  strong,  were  in  some  cases 
reduced  to  zo.ooo  and  even  fewer  bayonets.  And  at  this  moment 
Boorfaaki  was  at  the  head  of  r  20,000  meni  Indeed,  so  threaten- 
ing seemed  the  situation  on  the  Loire,  though  the  French  south 
of  that  river  between  Gien  and  Blois  were  mere  isolated  brigades, 
that  the  prince  hurried  back  from  Le  Mans  to  Orleans  to  take 
pctsooal  command.  A  fresh  French  corps,  bearing  the  number 
!>,  and  being  the  twenty-first  actually  raised  during  the  war, 
appeared  in  the  fidd  towards  Blois.  Chanzy  was  again  at  the 
bead  of  156.000  men  He  was  about  to  take  the  offensive 
against  the  40,000  Germans  left  near  Le  Mans  when  to  his  bitter 
iisappoiiitment  he  received  the  news  of  the  armistice  **  We 
have  still  France."  he  had  said  to  his  staff,  undeterred  by  the 
aewa  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  but  now  he  bad  to  submit, 
for  even  if  his  improvised  army  was  still  cheerful,  there  were 
auny  significant  tokens  that  the  people  at  large  had  sunk  into 
apathy  and  hoped  to  avoid  worse  terms  of  peace  by  discontinuing 
the  contest  at  once. 

So  ended  the  critical  period  of  the  "  Df fense  nattonale  *'  It 
nay  be  taken  to  have  lasted  from  the  day  of  Coulmiers  to  the 
bst  day  of  Le  Mans,  and  its  central  point  was  the  battle  of 
BeaoBc-la-RoIande  Its  characteristics  were,  on  the  German 
side,  inadequacy  of  the  system  of  strategy  practised,  which 
hecMmtt  palpable  as  soon  as  the  organs  of  reconnaissance  met 
with  serious  resistance,  mtsjudgmcnt  of  and  indeed  contempt 
for  the  fighting  powers  of  "  new  formations,"  and  the  rise  of  a 
spirit  of  fetodty  in  the  man  in  the  ranks,  bom  of  his  resentment 
al  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  ceaseless  sniping  of  the 
fraac-tireur's  rifle  and  the  peasant's  shot-gun.  (M  the  French 
side  the  continual  efforts  of  the  statesmen  to  stimulate  the 
geaetais  to  decisive  efforts,  coupled  with  actual  suggestions  as  to 
the  plans  of  the  campaign  to  be  followed  (in  default,  be  it  said,  of 
the  generab  themselves  produdng  such  plans),  and  the  pro- 
fcsskoal  soldiers'  distrust  of  half-trained  troops,  acted  and 
reacted  upon  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  neutralize  the 
powerful,  if  disconnected  and  erratic,  forces  that  the  war  and 
tise  Republic  had  unchained  As  for  the  soldiers  themselves, 
ihar  most  conspicuous  qualities  were  their  uncomplaining 
eodofance  of  fatigues  and  wet  bivouacs,  and  in  action  their 


capadty  for  a  single  great  effort  and  no  more.  But  they  were 
unreliable  in  the  hands  of  the  veteran  regular  general,  because 
they  were  heterogeneous  in  recruiting,  and  unequal  in  experience 
and  military  qualities,  and  the  French  staff  in  those  days  was 
wholly  incapable  of  moving  masses  of  troops  with  the  rapidity 
demanded  by  the  enemy's  methods  of  war,  so  that  on  the  whole 
it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  wonder  more  at  their  missing 
success  or  at  their  so  neariy  achieving  it.  ^ 

The  decision,  as  we  have  said,  was  fought  out  on  the  Lone 
and  the  Sarthe.  Nevertheless  the  furious  story  of  the  "  Defense 
nationale  "  indudes  two  other  important  campaigns— that  of 
Faidherbe  in  the  north  and  that  of  Bourbaki  in  the  east. 

In  the  north  the  organization  of  the  new  formations  was 
begun  by  Dr  Testelin  and  General  Faire.  Bourbaki  held  the 
command  for  a  short  time  in  November  before  pro- 
oeeding  to  Tours,  but  the  active  command  in  field  ^gg^g 
operations  came  into  the  hands  <rf  Faidherbe,  a  general  iftnrfflir'' 
whose  natural  powers,  so  far  from  being  cramped  by 
years  of  peace  routine  and  court  repression,  had  been  developed 
by  a  career  of  pioneer  warfare  and  colonial  administratioiL 
General  Farre  was  his  capable  chief  of  staff.  Troops  were  raised 
from  fugitives  from  Mets  and  Sedan,  as  well  as  from  depot  troops 
and  the  Garde  Mobile,  and  several  minor  successes  were  won  by 
the  national  troops  in  the  Seine  valley,  for  here,  as  on  the  side 
of  the  Loire,  mere  detachments  of  the  investing  army  round 
Paris  were  almost  powerless.  But  the  capitulation  of  Metz 
came  too  soon  for  the  full  devdopment  of  these  sources  of 
military  strength,  and  the  German  L  army  nnda*  Manteuffd, 
rdeased  from  duty  at  Metz,  marched  north-eastward,  capturing 
the  minor  fortresses  on  its  way.  Before  Faidherbe  assumed 
coirmiand,  Farre  had  fought  several  severe  actions  near  Amiens, 
but,  greatly  outnumber^,  had  been  defeated  and  forced  to 
retire  behind  the  Somme.  Another  French  general,  Briand, 
had  also  engaged  the  enemy  without  success  near  Rouen. 
Faidherbe  assumed  the  command  on  the  3rd  of  December,  and 
promptly  moved  forward.  A  general  engagement  on  the  little 
river  Hallue  (December  93),  east-north-east  of  Amiens,  was 
fought  with  no  decisive  results,  but  Faidherbe,  feeling  that  his 
troops  were  only  capable  of  winning  victories  in  the  first  rush, 
drew  them  off  on  the  a4t]L  His  next  effort,  at  BapaAme 
(January  2-3,  1871),  was  more  successful,  but  its  effects  were 
counterbalanced  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Pfonine 
(January  9)  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  the  Germans 
on  the  line  of  the  Somme.  Meanwhile  the  Rouen  troops  had 
been  contained  by  a  strong  German  detachment,  and  th^  was 
no  further  chance  of  succouring  Paris  from  the  north.  But 
Faidherbe,  like  Chanzy,  was  far  from  despair,  and  in  spite  of  the 
defidendes  of  hb  troops  in  equipment  (50,000  pairs  of  shoes, 
supplied  by  English  contractors,  proved  to  have  paper  soles), 
he  risked  a  third  great  battle  at  St  Quentin  (January  19).  This 
time  he  was  severely  defeated,  though  his  loss  in  kiUed  and 
wounded  was  about  equal  to  tliat  of  the  Germans,  who  were 
commanded  by  Goeben.  Still  the  attempt  cS  the  Germans  to 
surround  him  failed  and  he  drew  off  his  forces  with  his  artillery 
and 'trains  unharmed.  The  Germans,  who  had  been  greatly 
impressed  by  the  solidity  of  his  army,  did  not  pursue  him  far, 
and  Faidherbe  was  preparing  for  a  fresh  effort  when  he  recdv«l 
orders  to  suspend  hostilities. 

The  hist  episode  is  Bourbaki's  campaign  in  the  east,  with  its 
mournful  dose  at  Pontarlier  Before  the  crisis  of  the  last  week 
of  November,  the  French  forces  under  General  Cr6mer,  Cambriels' 
successor,  had  been  so  far  successful  in  minor  enterprises  that, 
as  mentioned  above,  the  right  wing  of  the  Loire  army,  severed 
from  the  left  by  the  battle  of  Orleans  and  subsequently  held 
inactive  at  Bourges  and  Nevers,  was  ordered  to  Franche  Comt6 
to  take  the  offensive  against  the  XIV  corps  and  other  German 
troops  there,  to  relieve  Belfort  and  to  strike  a  blow  across  the 
invaders'  line  of  communications.  But  there  were  many  delays 
in  execution.  The  staff  work,  which  was  at  no  time  satisfactory 
in  the  French  armies  of  1870,  was  complicated  by  the  snow, 
the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  and  Bourbaki,  a  brave  general  of  division  in  action, 
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the  mftD  tD  cape  vrilfa  tht  litiution.    OnJy  the  lunouB  courage  via 

piticDt  coduTuice  of  hudihijx  of  the  ruk  ud  filc»  uid  the  good 

Billol,  uidjuiuorAtA0o£ceniuchuMijar  Bnig^  (Aiterwardi 
geDentliHimo  of  the  French  umy},  wciind  wb*t  succen  vu 

Wetdci,  the  Germao  craDnundet,  wuncd  of  the  irapoiuig 
coDCeatntioa  of  the  French,  cv*cu*led  Dijon  tod  Dtic  juit  in 
j^  time  to  ivoid  the  bio*  *nd  rapidly  die*  together  hii 

ml  ji||i  ionzi  behind  the  Ognon  above  VeuuL  A  furious 
^  i^  kttick  oa  one  of  hii  divitioas  at  ViUeneiel  (January  9} 
^■^  cost  him  1000  ptiaoOen  M  well  ai  hii  lulled  and 

vouaded,  and  Bourbaki,  heading  for  Belfort,  was  actually  luuer 
to  the  fonress  than  the  Gennani.  But  at  the  crisis  moit  lime 
was  *asled.  Weidei  (who  had  ahnoM  lost  hope  of  mainlaining 
himself  and  had  received  both  encoungemeul  and  stringent 
jnsIiucliiKis  todo  so)  slipped  in  front  of  the  French,  and  took  up 
a  long  weak  Hue  of  defence  on  the  river  Lisaine,  almost  within 
cannon  shot  of  Betfoit.  The  cumbioui  French  ancy  moved  up 
and  Btlachcd  him  there  with  150,000  against  60,000  (January 
IS' 17,1871}.  Itwasatlast  repulsed,  thanJu  chiefly  toBourbaki's 
inability  to  handle  his  farces,  and,  lo  the  bitter  dliappcdnlmenC 
of  officers  and  men  alike,  he  oideied  1  retreat,  leaving  Bellort 

Eie  this,  10  urgent  was  the  tieccuity  of  assisting  Werder, 
Uanteufiel  had  been  placed  at  the  bead  of  a  new  Army  of  the 
South.  Bringing  two  corps  (n>m  the  I.  army  opposing  Faidherbc 
and  calling  up  a  third  from  the  armies  around  Paris,  and  a  fourth 
from  the  U.  army,  Mantcuflel  hurried  southward  fay  Langrea 
lotheSaane.  Then,  houingoiWerdeVi  victory  on  the  Lisaine, 
he  deflected  the  march  >0  a)  to  cut  oS  Bourbaki's  retreat, 
drnring  oS  the  left  flank  guard  of  the  latter  (commanded  with 
much  tdat  and  little  real  effect  by  Garibaldi)  by  a  sharp  fdnt 
attack  on  Dijoo.  The  pressure  of  Werder  in  from  and  Mantcuflel 
in  flank  gradually  forced  the  now  thoroughly  disheartened 
"  '      cs  towards  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  Bi 


its  effideocy,  shot  himself,  though  not  fatally,  on  the  16th  of 
January.  Ctinchinl,  hit  succeosor,  acted  promptly  enough  to 
remove  the  immediate  danger,  but  on  the  igth  he  was  informed 
of  the  amuUice  without  at  the  same  time  being  told  that  Belfort 
and  the  eastern  theatre  of  war  had  been  on  Jula  Favre's  demand 
expressly  eicepled  from  its  operation.'  Thus  the  French,  the 
leaden  diiuacted  by  doubts  and  the  wom-oul  soldiei*  Fully 
aware  that  the  war  was  practicallr  over,  stood  still,  while 
MantenScl  completed  his  preparations  for  hemming  them  in. 
On  the  isl  of  February  General  CUnchanl  led  hit  troops  into 
Switzerland,  where  they  wen  disarmed,  intemed  and  well  cared 
for  by  the  authorities  of  the  neulia]  itaic  The  rearguard  fought 
a  last  action  with  the  advaodng  Germans  before  passing  the 
frontier  On  the  16th.  by  order  of  the  French  government, 
Belfort  capitulated,  but  it  was  not  until  the  nth  of  March  that 
Che  Germanl  took  poueasion  of  Bitche,  the  littlt  Fortress  on  the 
Vosges,  where  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  de  Failly  had  lilus- 
tntcd  so  signally  the  want  of  concerted  actiop  and  the  neglect 
of  oppottunities  which  bad  throughout  proved  the  bane  of  the 
French  armies. 

The  lasses  of  the  GerraaiB  during  the  whole  war  were  iS,ooo 
dead  and  iot,ooo  wounded  and  dissbled,  thtae  of  the  French, 
150,000  dead  (r 7,000  oF  whom  died,  of  sicknoss  and  wounds,  as 
ptisonen  in  German  hands)  and  143,000  wounded  and  disabled. 
710,000  men  surrendered  to  the  Germans  or  to  the  aulboriliei 
of  neutral  states,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  there  were  ttill 
ijo/uo  troops  on  foot,  with  further  resources  not  immediately 

and  sa  evidence  of  the  respective  numerkat  yields  of  the  German 
system  woAing  normally  and  of  the  French  improvised  for 
the  emergency,  we  quote  from  Bemdt  (ZmU  im  Krieie)  the 

follo-in;  comparative  figures:— 

'Jules  Favn,  it  aj^nn,  nctlectcd  to  Idonp  Ganhetu  ef  the 


Tie  date  ol  the  armistice  was  the  tSth  of  January,  and  that 
>f  the  ntifiation  oI  the  treaty  of  FranUurt  the  ijrd  ol  Maj 
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FRAHCOU  DB  HBOPCBATEAS,  MICOUS  LOUtS.  Cotnrr 
(i7SO-igiB),  French  auiesman  and  poet,  was  bom  at  SaSais 
near  Roiijres  in  Lorraine  on  the  1 7th  of  April  1 750,  the  un  of  a 
school-teacher.  He  studied  at  the  Jesuit  college  oF  Neufchlleau 
in  Che  Vosges,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  published  a  volume 
of  poetry  which  obtained  the  appnibadoa  of  Rousseau  and  of 
Voltaire.  Neufchtceiu  coofected  ou  him  its  oame,  and  he  was 
elected  member  of  some  of  the  prjodpsl  academies  of  Fiance. 
In  1 78J  be  was  named  praairair-thibai  to  the  council  of  Santo 
Domingo.  He  bad  previously  beeo  engaged  on  a  translation 
of  Ariosto,  which  be  finished  before  bis  return  to  France  five 
years  afterwards,  but  it  perished  during  the  shipwreck  which 
occurred  during  his  voyage  home.  After  tlie  Revolution  he 
was  elected  deputy  nffiiuHl  to  the  National  Assembly,  was 
charged  with  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  the  Voagea, 
and  was  elected  later  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  of  which  be 
first  became  scCTetNy  and  then  president  In  1793  he  waa 
imprisoned  on  account  of  the  pcjitical  sentiments,  in  reality 
very  innocent,  of  hii  drama  Pamtla  im  la  Hrtu  rtamprntt 
(ThUtrede  la  Nation,  ist  August  r?^]),  but  was  set  ftee  a  few 
days  sfterwards  at  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Tbennldor  la 
1707  he  became  minister  of  the  Interior,  m  which  office  he 
distioguisbed  himself  by  the  thoroughness  of  Ins  admioUCratioit 

...........  ^„^  jy  ,j^,„, 

mol  the  Louvre, 
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isd  was  <»e  of  tlie  promoters  of  the  fint  universal  eadubition 
of  indiistrial  products.  From  1804  to  1806  he  was  president 
of  the  Senate,  and  in  that  capacity  tlie  duty  devolved  upon 
bim  of  solidting  Napoleon  to  assum^i  the  title  of  emperor  In 
1808  be  received  the  dignity  of  count.  Retiring  from  public 
life  in  18x4,  be  occupied  himself  chiefly  in  the  study  of  agriculture, 
until  his  dcaith  on  the  loth  of  January  1828. 

Francois  de  Neufcbiteau  had  very  multifarious  accompUsh- 
oents,  and  interested  himself  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but 
kb  fame  rests  chiefly  on  what  he  did  as  a  statesman  for  the 
eacouiagement  and  development  of  the  industries  of  France. 
I&  maturer  poetical  productions  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  of 
those  of  his  nriy  years,  for  though  some  of  his  verses  have  a 
superficial  ei^anoe,  his  poetry  generally  lacks  force  and  originality. 
He  had  oonsideiable  qualifications  as  a  grammarian  ai^  critic, 
ts  is  witnessed  by  his  editions  of  the  ProvincicUs  and  Pmsies 
of  Pascal  (Faro,  1823  and  1826)  and  Ca  Bias  (Paris,  1820)  His 
principal  poctkal  works  are  PoisUs  divenes  (1765),  Oie  sur  Us 
faikmmis  (1771);  Notneata  Contts  moraux  (1781);. Les  Yosges 
(1796);  FMes  H  conUs  (18x4),  and  Les  Tropes,  ou  Us  figures  de 
mats  (1817).  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  large  number  of 
voris  on  agriculture 

See  Reemtil  des  Ultres,  cirenUUres,  diseours  et  oMres  actes  piMics 
humh  dm  Cte  Fronfois  pendant  us  deux  exerctces  du  nnntstire  de 
rvUhiev  (Paris,  An.  vii.-viii ,  2  vols.) ,  Ifotue  biograpktque  sur  M 
U  comte  F^mMois  de  Neitfehdieau  (1828).  by  A  F  de  Sillery;  H 
Boii^&r,  Mhnoires  sur  Franfots  de  NeufckAleau  (Paris,  1829), 
J.  Lamoareux,  NotUe  kistorifue  et  lUthaire  sur  la  me  et  Us  icrits  de 
JnmfoisdeNeufdidieau(PAns,i&±i),  E  Maume,  Etude  ktstort^ 
d  biegrapkique  sur  Us  Lorrains  rewflutionnatres'  Paltssot,  Grigtnre, 
Framgeis  de  Neufckdteau  (Nancy.  1882):  Ch  Simian.  Fronfots  de 
Feufeiiteau  et  Us  expositwns  (Piris.  1889) 


(Ger  Franken),  the  name  of  one  of  the  stem- 
ddchies  of  medieval  Germany  It  stretched  along  the  valley  of 
the  Main  from  the  Rhine  to  Bohemia,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
Dorth  by  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  and  <»i  the  south  by  Swabia 
and  Bavajda.  It  also  included  a  district  around  Mains,  Spires 
and  Wonns,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  The  word  Francania, 
list  used  IB  a  Latin  charter  of  rosj,  was  applied  like  the  words 
Frasiea,  Prosieia  and  Frastkm,  to  a  portion  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  Franks. 

About  the  ctoae  of  the  5th  century  this  territory  was  conquered 
by  Qovis,  king  of  the  Salian  Franks,  was  afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  and  at  a  later  period  came  under 
the  nik  of  Charlemagne.  After  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843 
it  became  the  centre  <^  the  East  Fcankish  or  German  kingdom, 
and  in  theocy  remained  so  for  a  long  period,  and  was  for  a  time 
the  most  uaaportant  of  the  duchies  wUch  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Caroliagian  empire.  The  land  was  divided  into  counties,  or 
(stiM,  laibidi  were  ruled  by  counts,  prominent  among  whom 
were  members  of  the  Umilics  of  Conradine  and  Babenberg,  by 
vboae  fends  it  was  frequently  devastated.  Conrad,  a  member 
of  the  Sonner  faintly,  who  took  the  title  of "  duke  in  Franconia  " 
about  the  year  900,  was  chosen  German  king  in  9x1  as  the 
zcpreaeotatxve  of  the  foremost  of  the  German  races.  Conrad 
huded  over  the  chief  authority  in  Franconia  to  his  brother 
Eberhard,  who  remained  on  good  terms  with  Conrad's  successor 
Heary  I  the  FowleTvbot  rose  against  the  succeeding  king.  Otto 
the  Great,  and  was  killed  in  battle  in  939,  when  his  territories 
«cre  divided.  The  influence  of  Franconia  began  to  decline 
aaier  the  kings  of  the  Saxon  house  It  lacked  political  unity, 
bad  ao  opportunities  for  extension,  and  soon  became  divided 
iato  Rhenisb  Franconia  {Prancia  rkenensis,  Ger  Rheinfranktn) 
aad  Eastern  Franconia  (Francia  orUnlalis,  Ger  Ostjranken). 
The  most  inflaential  family  in  Rhenish  Franconia  was  that  of 
the  Saliaas,  the  head  of  which  cariy  in  the  loth  century  was 
Coarad  the  Red,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  son-in-law  of  Otto  tbe 
Great.  This  Conrad,  his  son  Otto  and  his  grandson  Conrad 
aie  sometuDes  called  dukes  of  Franconia,  aiui  in  J024  his  great- 
|iJB<i*<c>n  Conrad,  also  duke  of  Franconia,  was  eleaed  German 
kmg  tt  Conrad  II  and  founded  the  line  of  Franconian  or  Salian 
•■itwfws  Rhent^  Franconia  gradually  became  a  land  of 
me  towns  aad  kner  nobks.  and  under  the  earlier  Franconian 


emperors  sections  passed  to  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
the  archbishop  of  Mains,  the  bishops  of  Worms  and  Spires 
and  other  clerical  and  lay  nobles;  and  the  name  Franconia, 
or  Francia  orUntalis  as  it  was  then  called,  was  confined  to  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  duchy.  Qerical  authority  was  becpming 
predominant  in  this  region.  A  series  of  charters  dating  from 
822  to  1025  had  granted  considerable  powers  to  the  bishops  of 
WQrsburg,  who,  by  the  time  of  the  emperor  Henry  II.,  possessed 
Judidal  authority  over  the  whole  of  eastern  Franconia.  The 
duchy  was  nominally  retained  by  the  emperors  in  their  own 
hands  until  11x5,  when  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  wishing  to  curb 
the  episcopal  influence  in  this  neighbourhood,  appointed  his 
nephew  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen  as  duke  of  Franconia.  Conrad's 
son  Frederick  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Rothenburg  instead  of 
duke  of  Franconia,  but  in  x  196,  on  the  death  of  Conrad  of 
Hohenstaufen,  son  of  the  onperor  Frederick  I.,  the  title  fcU 
into  disuse.  Meanwhile  the  bishop  of  WOrsburg  had  regained 
his  former  power  in  the  duchy,  and  this  was  confirmed  in  xx68 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  I. 

The  title  remained  in  abeyance  untfl  the  early  years  of  the 
X5th  century,  when  it  was  assumed  by  John  U.,  bishop  of  WQrs- 
burg, and  retained  by  his  successors  until  the  bishopric  was 
secularized  in  1802.  The  greater  part  of  the  lands  were  united 
with  Bavaria,  and  the  name  Franconia  again  fell  into  abeyance 
It  was  revived  in  1837,  when  Louis  I.,  king  of  Bavaria,  gave  to 
three  northern  portions  of  his  kingdom  the  names  of  Upper, 
Middle  and  Lower  Franconia.  In  X633  Bemhard,  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  hoping  to  create  a  principality  for  himself  out  of  the 
ecclesiastical  lands,  had  taken  the  title  of  duke  of  Franconia, 
but  his  hopes  were  destrojred  by  his  defeat  at  Nfirdlingen  in  1634. 
When  Germany  was  divided  into  circles  by  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.  in  1500,  the  name  Franconia  was  given  to  that  circle 
which  included  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  duchy.  The  lands 
formerly  comprised  in  the  duchy  of  Franconia  are  now  divided 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  WOrttemberg,  the  grand- 
duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse,  and  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau. 

See  J  G  ab  Eckhart,  Cemmentaru  de  rebus  Franeiae  ortentalu  et 
episcepatus  Wircehurgensis  (WOnburg,  1720):  F  Stein,  Gesckickte 
Frankens  (Schweinfurt,  188S-1886):  T.  Henncr,  Die  kersogltcke 
Cewalt  der  Buckdfe  von  WUrJburg  (warzburg,  1874). 

FRANCS-ARCHERS.  The  institution  of  the  francs-arckers 
was  the  first  attempt  at  the  formation  of  regular  infantry  in 
France.  They  were  created  by  the  ordiiutnce  of  Montils-les-Tours 
on  the  28th  of  August  1448,  which  prescribed  that  in  each  parish 
an  archer  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  most  apt  in  the  use 
of  smsa;  this  archer  to  be  exempt  from  the  taille  and  certain 
obligations,  to  practise  shooting  with  the  bow  on  Sundays  and 
feast-days,  and  to  hold  himself  ready  to  march  fully  equipped 
at  the  first  signaL  Under  Charles  VII.  the  francs-arckers  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  numerous  battles  with  the  English, 
and  assisted  the  king  to  drive  them  from  France.  During  the 
succeeding  reigns  the  institution  languished,  and  finally  dis- 
appeared in  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century     Tht  francs-arckers 

were  also  called  francs-taupins. 

See  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  milice  franfaise  (1721) ;  and  E.  Boutaric, 
Institutions  miliiaires  de  la  Franu  aeant  UsarnUes  permanentes  (1863) . 

FRANCS-TIREURS  ("  Free-Shooters  ")i  irregular  troops, 
almost  exclusively  infantry,  employed  by  the  Frendi  in  the  war  of 
X870-T87  X  They  were  originally  rifle  dubs  or  unofllcial  military 
societies  formed  in  the  east  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  Luxem- 
burg crisis  of  1867.  The  members  were  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  practice  of  rifle-shooting,  and  were  expected  in  war  to  act 
as  light  troops.  As  under  the  then  system  of  conscription  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation's  military  energy  was  allowed  to  run 
to  waste,  the  francs-tireurs  were  not  only  popular,  but  efficient 
workers  in  their  sphere  of  action.  As  they  wore  no  uniforms, 
were  armed  with  the  best  existing  rifles  and  elected  their  own 
officers,  the  government  made  repeated  attempts  to  bring  the 
societies,  which  were  at  once  a  valuable  asset  to  the  armed 
strength  of  France  and  a  possible  menace  to  internal  order, 
under  military  discipline  This  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the 
societies,  to  their  sorrow  as  it  turned  out,  for  the  Germans  treated 
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captured  fnncs-tireuts  as  irreqponsible  non-combatants  found 
with  anns  in  their  hands  and  usually  exacted  the  death  penalty. 
In  July  i87o»  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  societies  were  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  war  and  organized  for  field 
service,  but  it  was  not  until  the  4th  of  November — ^by  which 
time  the  Uvie  en  masM  was  in  force — ^that  they  were  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  generals  in  the  field.  After  that  they  were 
sometimes  organized  in  large  bodies  and  incorporated  in  the  mass 
of  the  armies,  but  more  uraally  they  continued  to  work  in  small 
bands,  blowing  up  culverts  on  the  invaders'  lines  of  communica- 
tion, cutting  off  small  reconnoitring  parties,  surprising  small 
posts,  &c  It  is  now  acknowledged,  even  by  the  Germans,  that 
though  the  francs-tireurs  did  relatively  little  active  mischief, 
they  paralysed  large  detachments  of  the  enemy,  contested  every 
step  of  his  advance  (as  in  the  Loire  campaign),  and  prevented 
him  from  gaining  information,  and  that  their  sddierly  qualities 
inproved  with  experience  Their  most  celebrated  feats  were  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Moadle  railway  bridge  at  Fontenoy  on  the  aand 
of  January  1871  (see  Les  Chasseurs  des  Vosges  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
St  £iienne,  Toul,  1906),  and  the  heroic  defence  of  GiAteaudun 
by  Lipowski's  Paris  corps  and  the  francs-tireurs  of  Cannes  and 
Nantes  (October  18, 1870)  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  original 
members  of  the  rifle  dubs  were  joined  1^  many  bad  characters, 
but  the  patriotism  of  the  majority  was  unquestionable,  for  little 
mercy  was  shown  by  the  Germans  to  those  fran(»-tireurs  who  fell 
into  their  hands.  The  severity  of  the  German  reprisab  is  itself 
the  best  testimony  to  the  fear  and  anxiety  inspired  by  the  presence 
of  active  bands  ci  francs-tireurs  on  the  flanks  and  in  rear  of  the 
invaders^ 

FRAUBKER,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Friesland,  Holland, 
5  m  £.  of  Harlingen  on  the  railway  and  canal  to  Leeuwarden. 
Pop.  (zgoo)  7 187  It  was  at  one  time  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
Frisian  nobility,  many  of  whom  had  their  castles  here,  and  it 
possessed  a  celebrated  university,  founded  by  the  Frisian  estates 
in  X585.  This  was  suppressed  by  Napoleon  I.  in  z8xx,  and  the 
endowments  were  diverted  four  years  later  to  the  support  of  an 
athenaeum,  and  afterwards  of  a  gsrmnasium,  with  which  a 
physiological  cabinet  and  a  botanical  garden  are  connected. 
Franeker  also  possesses  a  town  hall  (1591),  which  contains  a 
planelarium,  inade  by  one  Eise  Eisinga  in  x  774-1881.  The 
fine  observatory  was  founded  about  X78a  Tlie  church  of  St 
Martin  (1420)  contains  several  fine  tombs  of  the  X5th-X7th 
centuries.  Tlie  industries  of  the  town  include  silk-weaving, 
woollen-spiiming,  shipbuilding  and  pottery-making.  It  is  also 
a  considerable  market  for  agricultural  produce. 

FRAMK*  JAKOB  (X7a6-X79x),  a  Jewish  theologian,  who 
founded  in  Poland,  in  the  xniddle  of  the  x8th  century,  a  sect 
which  emanated  from  Judaism  but  ended  by  merging  with 
Christianity.  The  sect  was  the  outcome  of  the  Messianic 
mysticism  of  Sabbetai  ZebL  It  was  an  antinomian  movement 
in  which  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  law  was  held  to  be  super- 
seded by  perwnal  freedom.  The  Jewish  authorities,  alarmed 
at  the  moral  laxity  which  resulted  from  the  emotional  rites  of 
the  Frankists,  did  their  utmost  to  suppress  the  sect.  But  the 
latter,  posing  as  an  anti-Talmudic  protest  in  behalf  of  a  spiritual 
religion,  won  a  certain  amount  of  public  sympathy.  There  was, 
however,  no  deep  sincerity  in  the  tenets  of  the  Frankists,  for 
thou^  in  1759  they  were  baptized  en  masse,  amid  much  pomp, 
the  Church  soon  became  convinced  that  Frank  was  not  a  genuine 
convert.  He  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  but  on  his 
release  in  X763  the  empress  Mazia  Theresa  patronized  him, 
regarding  him  as  a  pix^gandist  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 
He  thenceforth  lived  in  sute  as  baron  of  Offenbach,  and  on  his 
death  (i  79X)  his  daughter  Eva  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  sect. 
The  Frankists  gradually  merged  in  the  general  Christian  body,  the 
movement  leaving  no  permanent  trace  in  the  synagogue.  (I  A.) 

PRAMK-AUIOIQN  {libera  ekemosyna,  free  alms),  in  the  English 
law  of  real  property,  a  tpedea  of  spiritual  tenure,  whereby  a 
rdigjous  corjwration,  aggregate  or  sole,  holds  lands  of  the  donor 
to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever.  It  was  a  tenure  dating 
from  Saxon  times,  hdd  not  on  the  ordinary  feudal  conditions, 
but  diachuged  of  all  wrvioes  except  the  trinoda  necasitas 


But "  they  which  hold  in  frank-almoign  are  bound  of  right  before 
God  to  make  orisons,  prayers,  masses  and  other  divine  services 
for  the  souls  of  their  grantor  or  feoffor,  and  for  the  souls  of  their 
heirs  which  are  dead,  and  for  the  prosperity  and  good  life  and 
good  health  of  their  heirs  which  are  alive.  And  therefore  they 
shall  do  iK>  fealty  to  their  brd,  because  that  this  divine  service 
is  better  for  them  before  God  than  any  doing  of  fealty  "  (Litt 
s.  X35).  It  was  the  tenure  by  which  tJie  greater  number  of  the 
monasteries  and  religious  houses  held  their  lands,  it  was  ex- 
pressly exempted  from  the  statute  1 2  Car.II.  c  34  (1660),  by  which 
the  other  ancient  tenures  were  abolished,  and  it  is  the  tenure  by 
which  the  parochial  clergy  and  many  ecclesiastical  and  eleemosy- 
nary foundations  hold  their  lands  at  the  present  day.  As  a  form 
of  donation,  however,  it  came  to  an  end  by  the  passing  of  the 
sutute  Quia  Emplores,  for  by  that  statute  no  new  tenure  of 
frank-almoign  could  be  created,  except  by  the  ctowil 

See  Pollock  and  Maitland,Hwtorv  afEngtisk  Law.iHiere  the  history 
of  frank-almoign  is  given  at  lengtn. 

FRANKSU  ZBCHABIA8  (Z80Z-X875),  Jewish  theok>gian,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Breslau  school  of  "  historical  Judaism.'* 
This  school  attempts  to  harmonize  critical  treatment  of  the  docu- 
ments of  religion  with  fidelity  to  traditional  beliefs  and  observ- 
ances. For  a  time  at  least,  the  compromise  succeeded  in  suying 
the  disintegrating  effects  of  the  liberal  movement  in  Judaism. 
Frankd  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  among  them 
Septuagini  Studies,  an  Introduction  to  the  Mishnah  (X859),  and 
a  similar  work  on  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (1870)  He  also  edited 
the  Monalsschrtft,  devoted  to  Jewish  learning  on  modem  lines. 
But  his  chief  claim  to  fame  rests  on  his  headship  of  the  Breslau 
Seminao'  This  was  founded  in  X854  for  the  training  of  rabbis 
who  should  combme  their  rabbinic  studies  with  secular  courses 
at  the  university  The  whole  character  of  the  rabbinate  has  been 
modified  under  the  influence  of  this,  the  first  seminary  of  the 
kind.  (I  A.) 

FRANKBNBBRQt  a  manufacturing  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  Zschopau,  7  m  N  £.  of  OiemniLz, 
on  the  railway  Niede'rwiesa-Rosswein.  Pop.  (1905)  i  jvjoj.  The 
prindpal  buildings  are  the  large  Evangelical  parish  diurch, 
restored  in  X874-X875,  and  the  town-hall.  Its  industries  indude 
extensive  woollen,  cotton  and  silk  weaving,  dyeing,  the  manu- 
facture of  brushes,  furniture  and  dgars,  iron-founding  and 
machine  building.  It  is  well  provided  with  schools,  induding 
one  of  weaving. 

FRANKENHATOEIf,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  ptindpality 
of  Schwarzbuig-Rudoktadt,  on  an  artificial  arm  of  the  Wipper, 
a  tributary  of  the  Saale,  36  m  N.N.E  of  Gotha.  Pop.  (1905) 
6534.  It  consisu  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  latter  mostly 
rebuilt  since  a  destructive  fire  in  1833,  and  has  an  old  chAteau 
of  the  princes  of  Schwarzburg,  three  Protestant  churches,  a 
seminary  for  teachers,  a  hospital  and  a  modem  town-hall. 
Its  industries  indude  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  dgars  and 
buttons,  and  there  are  brine  springs,  with  baths,  m  the  vidnity. 
At  FraaJcenhausen  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  15th  of  May  1525, 
m  which  the  insurgent  peasants  under  Thomas  Milnzer  ii'ere 
defeated  by  the  allied  princes  of  Saxony  and  Hesse 

FRANKENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prassian  province 
of  Silesia,  on  the  Pausebach,  35  m.  S.  by  W  of  Breslau  Pop. 
(9905)  7890.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  iu  medieval  walls,  has  two 
Evangeliail  and  three  Roman  CaUiolic  churches,  among  the 
latter  the  parish  church  with  a  curious  overhanging  tower,  and 
a  monastery  The  industries  indude  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  manures,  bricks,  beer  and  straw  hats.  There  are  also 
mills  for  grinding  the  magnesite  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

PRANKBNTRAU  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  on  the  Isenach,  connected  with  the  Rhine  by  a 
canal  3  m.  in  length,  6  m.  N  W.  from  Mannhdm,  and  on  the 
railways  Neunkirchcn-Worms  and  Frankenthal-Grosskarlbach. 
Pop  (1905)  r8,i9x.  It  has  two  Evangelical  and  a  Roman 
CathoUc  church,  a  fine  medieval  town-hall,  two  interesting  old 
gates,  remains  of  Its  former  environing  walls,  several  public 
monuments,  induding  one  to  the  veterans  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  a  museum.    Its  industries  indude  the  maaufactura 
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of  nmdiiiieiy,  casks,  corks,  soap,  dolls  and  furniture,  iron- 
fovndiog  uid  beU-foundioi^he  famous  *' Kaiserglocke "  of 
the  Cologne  catliedral  was  cast  here.  Frankenthal  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  porcelain  factoiy,  established  here  in  x  755  by  Paul 
Anton  Hannong  of  Strassburg,  who  sold  it  in  1762  to  the  elector 
palatine  Charles  Theodore.  Its  fame  b  mainly  due  to  the 
raodeOers  Konrad  Link  (Z732-1803)  and  Johann  Peter  Melchior 
(d,  Z796)  (who  worked  at  Frankenthal  between  1779  and  1793). 
T^  best  products  of  this  factory  are  figures  and  groups  repre- 
senting contemporary  life,  or  allegorical  subjects  in  the  rococo 
taste  of  the  period,  and  they  are  surpassed  only  by  those  of  the 
more  famous  factory  at  Meissen.  In  1795  the  factoxy  was  sold 
to  Peter  von  Reccum,  who  removed  it  to  GrUnstadt. 

Frankenthal  (Franconodal)  is  mentioned  as  a  village  in  the 
8ih  ocntxiry.  A  bouse  of  Augustinian  canons  established  here 
in  IX 19  by  Erkcnbeit,  chamberlain  of  Worms,  was  suppressed 
in  1562  by  the  elector  palatine  Frederick  III.,  who  gave  its 
possesnons  to  Protestant  refugees  from  the  Netherlands.  In 
1577  thia  colony  received  town  rights  from  the  elector  John 
Cuimir,  whose  successor  fortified  the  place.  From  X623  until 
1653,  save  for  two  years,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniard^  and 
b  i6Sg-i689  it  was  stormed  and  burned  by  the  French,  the 
fortifications  being  razed.  In  1697  it  was  reconstituted  as  a  town, 
and'  under  the  elector  Charics  Theodore  it  bcaune  the  capital 
of  the  Palatinate.  From  1 79S  to  x  8x4  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
French  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre. 

See  Wille;  Stadi  «.  FestuHg  Frankenthal  wShrend  des  dreissii- 
jikriftn  Kriet/es  (Heidelbers,  1877);  Hildcnbiand,  Gesch.  dtr  Stadt 
Frauknikai  C>893)*  For  the  porcelain  see  Heuser,  FrankentkaUr 
Gnppem  mmd  FignrtM  (Spires,  1899). 

FRAWKEMWALD,    a    mountainous    district    of    Germany, 

iortamg  the  geological  coimexion  between  the  Fichtelgebirge 

and  the  Thuringian  Forest.    It  is  a  broad  well-wooded  plateau, 

running  for  about  30  m.  in  a  north-westerly  direaion,  descezKling 

gently  00  the  north  and  eastern  sides  towards  the  Saale,  but  more 

predpitottsly  to  the  Bavarian  plain  in  the  west,  and  attaining  its 

highest  elevation  in  the  Kieferle  near  Steinhdd  (2900  ft.).    Along 

the  centre  lies  the  watershed  between  the  basixxs  of  the  Main  and 

the  Saale,  bdonging  to  the  systems  of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe 

fcspectivdy.    Tl^  principal  tributaries  of  the  Main  from  the 

Frankenwahl  are  the  Rodach  and  Hasslach,  aiui  of  the  Saale, 

theScIbitx. 

See  H.  Schmid.  Fiknr  ditrek  den  Franktnwdld  (Bambeig,  1894) ; 
Mcvcr.  Tkurinfign  mmd  dtr  Framkenwaid  (15th  ed.,  Leipsig.  X900), 
and  Gdmbel.  Ceapiostiseki  Besckreibung  des  Fiektagebirges  mil  dem 
FraMkasweU  (Cotha,  1879). 

FRAVKFORT,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Clinton  county, 
Jndiana,  U.S.A.,  40  xn.  N«W.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1890) 
5919:  O900)  7100  (144 foreign-bom);  (1910)  8634.  Frankfort 
b  sorved  by  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  the  Lake  Erie 
k  Western,  the  Vandalia,  and  the  Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Western 
railways,  and  hy  the  Indianapolis  &  North -Western  Traction 
loterurban  railway  (electric).  The  dty  is  a  division  point  on 
the  Toledo,  St  Louis  8e  Western  railway,  which  has  large  shops 
here.  Frankfort  is  a  trade  centre  for  an  agricultural  and  lumber- 
ing rcgioo;  among  its  manufaaures  are  handles,  agricultural 
implements  and  foundry  products.  The  first  settlement  in  the 
ndghbourhood  was  made  in  1826;  in  X830  the  town  was  founded, 
and  in  1875  it  %ras  chartered  as  a  dty.  The  dty  limits  were 
considerably  esEtended  immediately  after  1900. 

FRANKFORT,  the  capital  dty  of  Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  and  the 
county-seat  of  Franklin  county,  on  the  Kentucky  river,  about 
55  m.  £.  of  Louisville.  Pop.  (1890)  7892;  (X900)  9487,  of  whom 
3316  were  negroes;  (19x0  census)  xo,465.  The  city  is  served 
by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  the 
Frankfort  &  Cindnnati  railways,  by  the  Central  Kentucky 
Traction  Co.  (dcctric),  and  by  steamboat  lines  to  Cindnnati, 
Loutsville  and  other  river  ports.  It  is  built  among  picturesque 
hills  00  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  the  famous 
Kentncky  "blue  grass  region"  and  of  a  rich  lumber-produdng 
regsoo.  Hie  most  prominent  building  is  the  Capitol,  about  400  ft. 
lofif  and  185  ft.  wide,  built  of  granite  and  white  limestone  in  the 
Italiaa  Renaissance  style,  with  70  large  Ionic  columns,  and  a 


dome  205  ft.  above  the  terrace  line,  supported  by  a4  other 
columns.  The  Capitol  was  built  in  X905-X907  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  t2,ooo,ooo;  in  it  are  housed  the  state  library  and  the 
library  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Sodety.  At  Frankfort, 
also,  are  the  state  arsenal,  the  state  penitentiary  and  the  state 
home  for  feeble-minded  children,  and  just  outside  the  dty 
limits  is  the  state  coloured  normal  school.  Ilie  old  capitol  (first 
occupied  in  1829)  is  still  standing.  In  Franklin  cemetery  rest 
the  remains  of  Dam'd  Boone  and  of  Theodore  O'Hara  (x82o- 
1867),  a  lawyer,  soldier,  journalist  and  poet,  who  served  in  the 
U.S.  army  in  X846-X848  during  the  Mexican  War,  took  part  in 
filibustering  expeditions  to  Cuba,  served  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  "  The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead," 
a  poem  written  for  the  burial  in  Frankfort  of  some  soldiers 
who  had  lost  their  lives  at  Buena  Vista.  Here  also  are  the 
graves  of  Richard  M.  Johnson,  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  in  X837-X84X,  and  the  sculptor  Joel  T  Hart  (X8X0-X877). 
The  dty  has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  surrounding  country^ 
in  whidi  large  quantities  of  tobacco  and  hemp  are  produced; 
its  manufactures  indude  lumber,  brooms,  chairs,  dxoes,  hemp 
twine,  caimed  vegetables  and  glass  bottles.  The  total  value  of 
the  dty's  factory  product  in  X905  was  $x,747,338,  bang  31 -6% 
more  than  in  1900.  Frankfort  (said  to  have  been  named  after 
Stephen  Frank,  one  of  an  early  pioneer  party  ambushed  here  by 
Indians)  was  founded  in  1786  by  General  James  Wilkinson,  then 
deeply  interested  in  trade  with  the  Spanish  at  New  Orleans,  and 
in  tike  piidst  of  his  Spanish  intrigues.  In  x  793  the  dty  was  made 
the  capital  of  tl^e  state.  In  1862,  during  the  famous  campaign  in 
Kentucky  of  General  Braxton  Bragg  (Confederate)  and  General 
D.  C.  Buell  (Federal),  Frankfort  was  occupied  for  a  short  time 
by  Bragg,  who,  just  before  being  forced  out  by  Buell,  took  part  in 
the  inauguration  of  Richard  J.  Hawes,  chosen  governor  by  the 
Confederates  of  the  state.  Hawes,  however,  never  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  oflSce.  During  the  bitter  contestfor  the  governor- 
ship in  X900  between  William  Goebel  (Democrat)  and  William  S. 
Taylor  (Republican),  each  of  whom  claimed  the  dection,  Goebel 
was  assassinated  at  Frankfort.  (See  also  Kentucky.)  Frankfort 
received  a  dty  charter  in  X839. 

FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN  (Ger.  Frankfurt  am  Main),  a  dty 
of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  prin- 
cipally  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  34  m.  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Rhine  at  Mainz,  and  x6  m.  N.  from  Daxmstadt.  Always 
a  place  of  great  trading  importance,  long  the  phice  of  election 
for  the  German  kings,  and  until  x866,  together  with  Hamburg, 
Bremen  and  LQbeck,  one  of  the  four  free  dties  of  Germany,  it 
still  retains  its  position  as  one  of  the  leading  commercial  centres 
of  the  German  empire.  Its  situation  in  the  broad  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Main,  the  northern  horizon  formed  by  the  soft 
outlines  of  the  Taunus  range,  is  one  of  great  natural  beauty, 
the  surrounding  country  bdng  richly  dad  with  orchard  and 
forest. 

Frankfort  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  also  one  of 
the  wealthiest,  of  (}erman  dties.  '  Apart  from  its  commercial 
importance,  its  position,  dose  to  the  fashionable  watering-placM 
of  Homburg,,  Nauheim  and  Wiesbaden,  has  rendered  it  "  cos- 
mopolitan "  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  The  various  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  dty  are  dearly  indicated  in  its  general 
plan  and  the  surviving  names  of  many  of  its  streets.  The  line 
of  the  original  X2th  century  walls  and  moat  is  marked  by  the 
streets  of  which  the  names  end  in  'graben^  from  the  Hirschgraben 
on  the  W.  to  the  Wollgraben  on  the  E.  The  space  encl<Med  by 
these  and  by  the  river  on  the  S.  is  known  as  the  "  old  town  " 
{MtstadO.  The  so-called  "  new  town  "  {Neustadl),  added  in  X333, 
extends  to  the  Atdagen,  the  beautiful  gardens  and  promenades 
laid  out  (x8o6-x8x2)  on  the  site  of  the  X7th  century  fortifications, 
of  which  they  faithfully  preserve  the  general  ground  plan.  Of 
the  medieval  fortifications  the  picturesque  Eschenhdmer  Tor,  a 
round  tower  X55  ft.  high,  dating  from  X400  to  X428,  the  Renten- 
turm  (1456)  on  the  Main  and  the  Kuhhirtenturm  (c.  X490)  in 
Sachsenhausen,  are  the  sole  remains.  Since  the  demolition  of 
the  fortifications  the  city  has  greatly  expanded.  Sachsenhausen 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  comoaaixdexy 
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of  the  Teutonic  Order  (by  treaty  with  Amtria  in  184a  all  pro- 
perty ittd  lights  of  the  order  in  Frankfort  territory  were  told 
to  the  dty,  except  the  church  and  houie),  ia  now  a  quarter  of 
the  dty.  In  other  directions  also  the  expansion  has  been  rapid ; 
the  village  of  Bomheim  was  incoiporatmi  in  Frankfort  in  1877, 
the  former  Hetsian  town  of  Bockenheim  in  1895,  andthe  suburbs 
of  Niederrad,  Oberrad  and  Seckbach  in  1900. 

The  main  development  of  the  dty  has  been  to  the  north  of  the 
river,  which  is  croiied  by  numerous  bridges  and  flanked  by  fine 
quays  and  promenades.  The  Altstadt,  though  leveral  broad 
streets  have  been  opened  through  it,  stiU  preserves  many  of  its 
narrow  alleys  and  other  medieval  features.  The  Judengssie 
(Ghetto),  down  to  1806  the  sole  Jews'  quarter,  has  been  pulled 
down,  with  the  exception  of  the  ancestral  house  of  the  Rotlnchild 
family^— No.  148 — which  has  been  restored  and  retains  its 
andent  facade.  As  the  Altstadt  is  mainly  occupied  by  artisans 
and  petty  tradesmen,  so  the  Neustadt  is  the  principal  business 
quarter  oi  the  dty,  containing  the  chief  public  buildings  and  the 
prindpal  hotels.  The  main  arteries  of  the  dty  are  the  Zeil,  a 
broad  street  running  from  the  Fiiedberger  Anlage  to  the  Ross- 
markt  and  thence  continued,  by  the  Kaiserstrasie,  through  the 
fine  new  quarter  built  after  1873,  to  the  magnificent  principal 
railway  station;  and  the  Stdnweg  and  Goethcstraae,  which 
lead  by  the  Bockenhdmer  Tor  to  the  Bockenheimer  Landstraase, 
a  broad  boulevard  intenecting  the  fashionable  residential  suburb 
to  the  N.W. 

CA«rcAcr.— The  prindpal  ecclesiastical  building  in  Frankfort 
b  the  cathedral  (Dom).  Built  of  red  sandstone,  with  a  massive 
tower  terminatinjg  in  a  richly  ornamented  cupola  and  300  ft.  in 
height,  it  b  the  most  conspicuousobject  in  thedty.  Thisbuilding, 
in  which  the  Roman  emperors  were  formedy  dected  and,  since 
I  $6s,  crowned,  was  founded  in  85s  by  King  Louis  the  (Serman,  and 
was  later  known  as  the  SalvatorKirche.  After  its  reconstruction 
(1235-1339),  it  was  dedicated  to  St  Bartholomew.  From  this 
period  date  the  nave  and  the  side  aisles;  the  choir  was  completed 
in  131  $-1338  and  the  long  traniepts  in  1346-1354.  Hie  doisters 
were  rebuilt  in  1348-1447,  and  the  electorsl  chapel,  on  the  south 
of  the  choir,  was  completed  in  13$$.  The  tower  was  begun  in 
1415,  but  remained  unfinishfd.  On  the  15th  of  August  1867 
the  tower  and  roof  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  The  restoration 
was  immediatdy  taken  in  hand,  and  the  whole  work  was  finished 
in  1881,  including  the  o(Hn|detion  of  the  tower,  according  to  the 
l^ans  of  the  isth  century  ardiitect,  Hans  von  Ingelheim.  In 
the  interior  is  the  tomb  of  the  (German  king  GOnther  of  Schwars- 
burg,  who  died  in  Frankfort  in  1349,  and  that  of  Rudolph,  the 
last  knight  of  Sachaenhausen,  who  died  in  137 1.  Among  the 
other  R(»Ban  Catholic  churches  are  the  Leonhardskirche,  the 
Liebfrauenkirche  (church  of  Our  Lady)  and  the  Deutschordens- 
khrdie  (14th  century)  in  Sarhtrnhansfn.  The  Leonhardskirche 
(restored  in  x88a)  was  begun  in  XS19,  it  Is  said  on  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  Charlemagne.  It  was  originaUy  a  three4da]ed  basilica, 
but  is  now  a  five-aisled  Hdlenkinke;  the  choir  was  added  in 
1314.  It  has  two  Romanesque  towers  The  Liebfrauenkirche 
is  firtt  tnentioned  in  1314  as  a  collegiate  church;  the  nave  was 
consecrated  b  134a  The  choir  was  added  in  x  506-1 509  and  the 
whole  church  thoroughly  restored  in  the  second  half  of  the  x8th 
century,  when  the  tower  was  built  (1770).  Of  the  Protestant 
churches  the  oldest  is  the  NOcolaikirche,  which  dates  from  the 
13th  century,  the  fine  cast-iron  spire  erected  in  1843  lu^  to  be 
taken  down  in  1901 .  The  Paulakiidie,  the  prindpal  Evangelical 
(Lutheran)  church,  built  between  1786  and  1833,  b  a  red  sand- 
stone edifice  of  no  architectural  pretensions,  but  interesUng 
as  the  seat  of  the  national  parliament  of  1848-1849.  The 
Katharinenkiiche,  buOt  1678-1681  on  the  site  of  an  older  build- 
ing, b  famous  in  Frankfort  history  as  the  place  where  the  first 
Protestant  sermon  was  preached  in  xsas.  Among  the  more 
noteworthy  of  the  newer  Protestant  churdies  are  the  PeterdLirche 
(i89a-i895)  in  the  North  (Serman  Renaissance  style,  with  a 
tower  356  ft.  hi|^,  standing  north  from  the  Zeil,  the  Chrbtus- 
kirche  (1883)  and  the  Lutherkirche  (1889-1893).  An  English 
church,  in  Early  English  (jothk  styk,  situated  adiinoeot  to  the 


Bockenheimer  Landstrasse,  was  wwnplrtrd  and  conscaateJ 

in  1906. 

Of  the  five  synagogues,  the  chid  (or  Hauptsynagoge),  lying 
in  the  B6mestrasae,  b  an  attractive  building  of  red  sandstone 
in  the  Moorish-Bysantine  style. 

Public  Bwldmis,—<H  the  secular  buildings  in  Frankfort,  the 
ROmer,  for  almost  five  hundred  years  the  Rathaus  (town  haU) 
of  the  dty,  b  of  prime  historical  interest.  It  lies  on  the  ROmer- 
beig,  a  square  flanked  by  curious  medieval  bouses  It  b  first 
mentioned  in  i3aa,  was  bought  with  the  adjacent  hostelry  in 
1405  by  the  dty  and  rearranged  as  a  town  hall,  and  has  since, 
from  time  to  time,  been  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  adjoining 
patridan  houses,  forming  a  complex  ot  buildings  of  various 
styles  and  dates  surmounted  by  a  dock  tower.  The  facade  was 
rebuilt  (1896-1898)  in  laU  (jothic  style.  It  was  here,  in  the 
Wahlxiinmer  (or  election-chamber)  that  the  dcctors  or  their 
plenipotentiaries  chose  the  (krman  kings,  and  here  in  the 
Kaisrrssal  (emperors'  hall)  that  the  coronation  festival  was  hdd, 
at  which  the  new  king  or  emperor  dined  with  the  electors  after 
having  shown  himself  from  the  balcony  to  the  people.  The 
Kaisriisal  retained  its  antique  appearance  until  1843,  when, 
as  also  again  in  1904,  it  was  restored  and  redecorated;  It  b  now 
furnished  with  a  series  of  modem  paintings  representing  the 
(Serman  kings  and  Roman  emperors  from  Charlemagne  to 
Frands  II.,  in  aU  fifty-two,  and  a  statue  of  the  first  German 
emperor,  William  L  New  munidpal  buildings  adjoining  the 
"  ROmer  "  on  the  north  side  were  erected  in  1900-1903  in  German 
Renaissance  style,  with  a  handsome  tower  aao  ft.  Ugh;  beneath 
it  b  a  public  wine<dlar,  and  on  the  first  storey  a  grand  munidpal 
hall.  The  palace  of  the  princes  of  Thum  and  Taxb  in  the 
Eschenhdmer  Gasae  was  built  (1732-1741)  from  the  designs  of 
Robert  de  Cotte,  chief  architect  to  Loub  XIV.  of  France.  From 
x8o6  to  x8io  it  was  the  reddence  of  Kari  von  Dalberg,  prince- 
primate  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  with  whose  dominions 
Frankfort  had  been  incorporated  by  Napoleon.  From  18 1 6  to 
x866  it  was  the  seat  of  the  German  federal  diet.  It  b  now 
annexed  to  the  prindpal  post  oflke  (built  1892-1894),  which  lies 
close  to  it  on  the  ZdL  The  Saalhof,  built  on  the  site  of  the  palace 
erected  by  Loub  the  Pious  in  8aa,  overlooking  the  Main,  has 
a  chapd  of  the  lath  century,  the  substructure  dating  from 
CaroUngbn  times.  Thb  b  the  oldest  building  in  Frankfort. 
The  facade  of  the  Saalhof  in  the  Saalgaaie  dates  from  1604,  the 
southern  wing  with  the  two  gables  from  x7isto  17x7.  Of  numer- 
ous other  medieval  buildings  may  be  mentioned  theLeinwandhaus 
(linendrapers*  hall),  a  15th  century  building  reconstructed  in 
189a  as  a  munidpal  museum.  In  the  Grosser  Hirschgraben  b 
the  Goethehaus,  a  x6th  century  building  which  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Goelhe  family  in  1733.  Here  (soethe  lived 
from  hb  birth  in  1749  until  1775.  In  1863  the  house  was  acquired 
by  the  PreiesdeMtsche  HochstiftandynMoptatdtotht  public  It 
has  been  restored,  from  Goethe's  account  of  it  in  DiektuMg  und 
WakrkeUt  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  condition  in  the  poet's  day, 
and  b  now  ocmnected  with  a  Goethemuaeum  (1897),  with  archives 
and  a  library  of  a5,ooo  volumes  representative  of  the  Goethe 
period  xd  (German  literature. 

t  Ukrary  amd  SdaUjfic  InstttMHoiu. — ^Few  dties  of  the  same 
aue  as  Frankfort  are  ao  richly  endowed  with  literary,  adentific 
and  artistic  inatitutions,  or  pdaaeas  ao  many  handaome  Inifldinga 
approprbtedtothdraendce.  The  opera-houae,  erected  near  the 
Bockrahefaner  Tor  m  X873-X880,  b  a  magnificent  edifice  in  the 
atyle  of  the  Italian  Renidaaance  and  ranks  among  the  finest 
theatres  in  Europe.  There  are  also  a  theatre  (SckausitUlkaMt) 
in  modem  Renaiaaance  style  (x899-i9oa),  devoted  espedally 
to  drama,  a  aplendid  concert  hall  {Saalhau),  opened  in  x86i, 
and  numerous  minor  places  of  theatrical  entertainment.  The 
public  picture  gallery  in  the  Saalhof  poaaesaes  works  by  Hans 
Hotbdn,  (^rilnewald.  Van  Dyck,  Teniera,  Van  der  Neer,  Hana 
von  Rulmbach,  Lucaa  Cranach  and  other  masten.  The  Sildd 
Ait  Institute  (Slidd'aches  Kunstinstitut)  in  Sachaenhausen, 
founded  by  the  banker  J.  F.  Stidd  in  1816,  contains  a  picture 
gallery  and  a  cabinet  of  engravings  extremdy  rich  in  works  of 
(krman  art.    The  municipal  library,  with  300^000  volumes. 
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boHts  among  iu  rarer  treasttres  a  Gutenberg  Bible  printed  at 
Mains  between  1450  and  X4S$.  another  on  parchment  dated 
1463,  the  insHhUiones  jMsHniam  (Mains,  1468),  the  Tkaurdank, 
with  woodcnts  by  Hana  Schftufdein,  and  numerous  valuable 
autogiapha.  It  abo  contains  a  fine  collection  of  coins.  The 
Bcthmann  Museum  owes  its  celebrity  principally  to  Dannecker's 
"  Aiiadae,"  but  it  also  powesses  the  original  plaster  model  of 
ThorwaUicn's  "  Entrance  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Babylon." 
There  may  also  be  mentioned  the  Industrial  Art  Exhibition  of 
the  Polytechnic  Association  and  two  conservatories  of  music. 
Amot^  the  scientific  institutions  the  first  place  belongs  to  the 
Seucktnba^ukes  naiurkislansckt  Mtueum,  containing  valuable 
ooOections  of  birds  and  shells.  Next  must  be  mentioned  the 
Kttnstgewerbe  (museum  of  arts  and  crafts)  and  the  Musical 
Mttseum,  with  valuable  MSS.  and  portraits.  Besides  the 
munidpa]  library  (Sladtbibliolhek)  mentioned  above  there  are 
three  others  of  importance,  the  Rothschild,  the  Senckenberg 
and  the  Jewish  library  (with  a  well-appointed  reading-room). 
There  are  numerous  hi^-grade  schools,  musical  and  other  learned 
societies  and  excellent  hospitals.  The  last  include  the  large 
municipal  infirmary  and  the  Senckenberg'sches  Stift,  a  hospital 
and  almshouses  founded  by  a  doctor,  Johann  C.  Senckenberg 
(d.  1773).  The  Royal  Institute  for  experimental  therapeutics 
{Kim^ustUuiSUr  experimaiicUe  Therapie),  moved  to  Frankfort 
in  1899,  attracts  numerous  foreign  students,  and  is  especially 
concerned  with  the  study  of  bacteriology  and  serums. 

AnVfo.— Seven  bridges  (of  which  two  are  railway)  cross  the 
Main.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  Alte  Mainbrttcke, 
a  red  sandstone  structure  of  fourteen  arches,  815  ft.  k>ng,  dating 
from  the  r4th  century.  On  it  are  a  mill,  a  statue  of  Charlemagne 
awl  an  iron  cnidfix  surmounted  by  a  gilded  cock.  The  Utter 
a»miemorates,  according  to  tradition,  the  fowl  which  was  the 
fint  living  being  to  cross  the  bridge  and  thus  fell  a  prey  to  the 
devil,  who  in  hope  of  a  nobler  victim  had  sold  his  assistance 
to  the  architect.  Antiquaries,  however,  assert  that  it  probably 
marks  the  spot  where  crimiiutls  were  in  dden  times  flung  into 
the  river.  Other  bridges  a^e  the  ObermainbrQcke  of  five  iron 
arches,  opened  in  1878;  an  iron  foot  (suspension)  bridge,  the 
UntermainbrQcke;  the  Wilhelmsbrflcke,  a  fine  structure,  which 
from  1849  to  1890  served  as  a  railway  bridge  and  was  then 
opened  as  a  road  bridge;  and  two  new  iron  bridges  at  Gutleuthof 
and  Nkderrad  (below  the  dty),  which  carry  the  railway  trafiic 
from  the  south  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Main,  where  all  lines 
muyuge  in  a  central  station  of  the  Prussian  state  railways. 
This  sUtion,  which  was  built  In  X883-X888  and  has  replaced 
the  three  stations  belonging  to  private  companies,  which  formerly 
stood  in  juxtaposition  on  the  Anlagen  (or  promenades)  near  the 
Mainscr  Tor,  lies  some  half-mile  to  the  west.  The  intervening 
ground  upon  which  the  railway  lines  and  buildings  stood  was 
sold  for  building  sites,  the  sum  obtained  being  more  than  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  majestic  antral  terminus  (the  third 
largest  in  the  world),  which,  in  addition  to  spacious  and  handsome 
baUi  for  passenger  «ccom]nodation,  has  three  glass-covered  spans 
of  x8o  ft.  width  each.  Yet  the  exigencies  of  traffic  demand 
further  extensions,  and  another  large  station  was  in  1909  in 
process  of  construction  at  the  east  end  of  the  dty,  devised  to 
recdve  the  local  traffic  of  lines  running  eastward,  while  a  through 
statjon  for  the  north  to  south  traffic  was  projected  on  a  site 
farther  west  of  the  central  terminus. 

Frankfort  lies  at  the  junction  of  lines  of  railway  connecting 
it  directly  with  all  the  important  dtics  of  south  and  central 
Germany.  Here  crow  and  unite  the  lines  from  BerKn  to  Basel, 
from  Cologne  to  WOraburg  and  Vienna,  from  Hamburg  and 
Cassel,  and  from  Dresden  and  Leipsig  to  France  and  Switserland 
The  river  Main  has  been  dredged  so  as  to  afford  heavy  barge 
traffic  with  the  towns  of  the  upper  Mam  and  with  the  Rhine, 
tad  cargo  boats  load  and  unload  alongside  its  busy  quajrs 
A  wc&-devised. system  of  electric  tramways  provides  for  local 
ooBuranication  within  the  dty  and  with  the  outlying  suburbs. 

Tndg,  Ctmmtrce  ani  Miuirfer —Frankfort  has  always 
been  more  of  a  commercial  than  an  industrial  town,  and  though 
flf  late  yeais  it  has  somewhat  lost  its  pre-eminent  position  as 


a  banking  centre  it  has  counterbalanced  the  loss  In  Increaaed 
industrial  devdopment.  The  suburbs  of  Sachsenhausen  and 
Bockenhdm  have  particuUrly  developed  considerable  industrial 
activity,  eqiedally  in  publishing  and  printing,  brewing  and  the 
manufacture  of  quinine.  Other  sources  of  employment  are  the 
cutting  of  hair  for  making  hats,  the  production  of  fancy  goods, 
type,  machinery,  so^>  and  perfumery,  ready-made  dothing, 
chemicals,  electro-technical  apparatus,  Jewdry  and  metal  wares. 
Market  gardening  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  ndghbourhood 
and  dder  largely  manufactured.  There  are  two  great  fairs  hdd 
in  the  town, — the  Ostermesse,  or  spring  fair,  and  the  Herbstmesse, 
or  autumn  fair.  The  former,  which  was  the  original  nucleus 
of  all  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  dty,  begins  on  the  second 
Wednesday  before  Easter;  and  the  latter  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day before  the  8th  of  Sq>tember.  They  last  three  weeks,  and  the 
last  day  save  one,  called  the  Nicketchestagf  is  distinguished  by 
the  influx  of  ^teople  from  the  neighbouring  country.  The  trade  in 
leather  is  of  great  and  growing  importance.  A  horse  fair  has 
been  hdd  twice  a  year  since  1862  under  the  patronage  of  the 
agricultural  society;  and  the  wool  market  was  rdnstituted 
in  187a  by  the  German  Trade  Society  (Deutscher  Handelsverdn) 
F^nldfort  has  long  been  famous  as  one  of  the  prindpal  banking 
centres  of  Europe,  and  is  now  only  second  to  Berlin,  in  this 
respect,  among  Goinan  dties,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
business  that  Irdone  in  government  stock.  In  the  17th  century 
the  town  was  the  seat  of  a  great  book-trade;  but  it  has  long 
been  distanced  in  this  department  by  Leipzig.  The  Frankfurter 
Joumai  was  founded  in  1615,  the  Postzeitung  in  1626,  the  Neut 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  in  1859,  and  the  Frankfurter  Press*  in  1866. 

Of  memoriil  monuments  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  in 
Frankfort  is  that  erected  in  1858  in  honour  of  the  early  (German 
printers.  It  was  ntodelled  by  Ed.  von  der  Launitx  and  executed 
by  Herr  von  Kreis.  The  statues  of  Gutenberg,  Fust  and 
Schdffer  form  a  group  on  the  t(^;  an  ornamented  frieze  presents 
medallions  of  a  number  of  famous  printers;  below  these  are 
figures  representing  the  towns  of  Mainz,  Straasburg,  Venice 
and  Frankfort;  and  on  the  comers  of  the  pedestal  are  allegorical 
statues  of  theology,  poetry,  sdence  and  industry.  The  statue 
of  Goethe  (1844)  in  the  Goetheplatz  is  by  Ludwig  von  Schwan« 
thaler.  The  Schiller  statue,  erected  in  1863,  is  the  work  of  a 
Frankfort  artist,  Johann  Dielmann.  A  monument  in  the 
Bockenheim  Ankge,  dated  1837,  preserves  the  memory  of 
Gmollett,  the  burgomaster,  to  whom  the  town  is  mainly  indebted 
for  the  beautiful  promenades  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  old 
fortifications;  and  similar  monuments  have  been  reared  to 
Senckenberg  (1863),  Schopenhauer,  Klemens  Brcntano  the  poet 
and  Samuel  lliomasSOmmerring  (1755-1830),  the  anatomist  and 
inventor  of  an  dectric  tdegraph.  In  the  Opemplatz  is  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  Wilhdm  I.  by  Buscher. 

Cemeteries. — ^The  new  cemetery  (opened  in  1828)  contains 
the  graves  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer  and  Fcuerbach,  of  Paasavant 
the  biographer  of  Raphad,  Ballenberger  the  artist,  Hessemcr 
the  architect,  SOmmerring,  and  Johann  Friedhch  B5hmer 
the  historian.  The  Bethmann  vault  attracts  attention  by 
three  bas-reliefs  from  the  chisd  of  Thorwaldsen;  and  the 
Rdchenbach  mausoleum  b  a  vast  pile  designed  by  Hessemer 
at  the  command  of  William  II.  of  Hesse,  arid  adorned  with 
sculptures  by  Zwerger  and  von  der  Lausitz.  In  the  Jewish 
section,  whidi  Is  walled  of!  from  the  rest  of  the  burying-ground, 
the  most  remarkable  tombs  are  those  of  the  Rothschild  family. 

Parks. — In  addition  to  the  park  in  the  south-western  district, 
Frankfort  possesses  two  delightful  pleasure  grounds,  which 
attract  large  numbers  of  viutors,  the  Palmengarten  in  the 
west  and  the  zoological  garden  in  the  east  of  the  dty  The 
former  is  remarkable  for  the  collection  of  palms  purchased  in 
x868  from  the  deposed  duke  Adolph  of  Nassau. 

(rMemmm/.— The  present  munidpal  constitution  of  the 
dty  dates  from  1867.  and  presents  some  points  of  difference 
from  the  ordinary  Prussian  system.  Bismarck  was  desirous  of 
giving  the  dty,  in  view  of  its  former  freedom,  a  more  liberal 
constitution  than  is  usual  in  ordinary  cases.  Formerly  fifty-four 
representatives  were  elected,  but  provision  was  made  (in  the 
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constitution)  for  increasing  the  number,  and  they  at  present 
number  sixty-four,  elected  for  six  years.  Every  two  years 
a  third  of  the  number  retire,  but  th^  are  eligible  for  re-election. 
These  sixty-four  representatives  elect  twenty  town-councillors, 
ten  of  whom  receive  a  salary  and  ten  do  not.  The  chief  burgo- 
master (OberbQrgermeister)  is  nominated  by  the  emperor  for 
twdve  years,  and  the  second  burgomaster  must  receive  the 
emperor's  approval. 

Since  2885  the  city  has  been  supplied  with  water  of  excellent 
quality  from  the  Stadtwald,  Goldstein  and  Hinkelstein,  and 
the  favourable  sanitary  condition  of  the  toim  is  seen  in  the  low 
death  rate. 

PopnlcltoH. — ^The  population  of  Frankfort  has  steadily 
increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  xyth  century;  it  amounted 
in  1817  to  41,458;  (1840)  55,269;  (1864)  77,J7a;  (x870 
59,265,  (1875)  103,136;  (1890)  179,985;  »<i  (1905)1  including 
the  incorporated  suburt)an  districts,  334,951,  of  whom  175,909 
were  Protestants,  88,457  Roman  CaUiolics  and  21,974  Jews. 

History. — Excavations  around  the  cathedral  have  incontest- 
ably  proved  that  Frankfort-on-Main  (Trajecium  ad  Moenumy 
was  a  settlement  in  Roman  times  and  was  probably  founded 
in  the  ist  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  may  thus  be  accounted 
one  of  the  earliest  German — ^the  so-called  "  Roman  " — towns. 
Numerous  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Main  are  menti<med  in 
chronicles  anterior  to  the  time  that  Frankfort  is  first  noticed. 
Disregarding  popular  tradition,  which  connects  the  origin  of  the 
town  with  a  legend  that  Charlemagne,  when  retreating  before 
the  Saxons,  was  safely  conducted  across  the  river  by  a  doe,  it 
may  be  asserted  that  the  first  genuine  historical  notice  of  the 
town  occurs  in  793,  when  Einhard,  Charlemagne's  biographer, 
tells  us  that  he  spent  the  winter  in  the  villa  Frankonovurd. 
Next  year  there  is  mention  more  than  once  of  a  royal  palace 
here,  and  the  early  importance  of  the  place  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  this  year  it  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical 
council  by  which  image-worship  was  condemned.  The  name 
Frankfort  is  also  found  in  several  official  documents  of  Charle- 
magne's reign;  and  from  the  notices  that  occur  in  the  early 
chronicles  and  charters  it  would  appear  that  the  place  was  the 
most  populous  at  least  of  the  numerous  villages  of  the  Main 
district.  During  the  Carolingian  period  it  was  the  seat  of  no 
fewer  than  26  imperial  councils  or  colloquies.  The  town  was 
probably  at  first  built  on  an  island  in  the  river.  It  was  orii^nally 
govern^  by  the  royal  officer  or  actor  dominicus,  and  down  even 
to  the  close  of  the  Empire  it  remained  a  purely  imperial  or 
royal  town.  It  gradually  acquired  various  privileges,  and  by 
the  close  of  the  14th  century  the  only  nuurk  of  dependence  was 
the  payment  of  a  yearly  tax.  Louis  the  Pious  dwelt  more 
frequently  at  Frankfort  than  his  father  Charlemagne  had  done, 
and  about  823  he  built  himself  a  new  palace,  the  basis  of  the  later 
Saalhof.  In  82  a  and  823  two  great  diets  were  held  in  the  palace, 
and  at  the  former  there  were  present  deputies  from  the  eastern 
Slavs,  the  Avars  and  the  Normans.  The  pliace  continued  to 
be  a  favourite  residence  with  Louis  the  German,  who  died  there 
in  876,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  East  Frankish  kingdom. 
By  the  rest  of  the  Carolingian  kings  it  was  less  frequently  visited, 
and  this  neglect  was  naturally  greater  during  the  period  of  the 
Saxon  and  Salic  emperors  from  919  to  1137.  Diets,  however, 
were  held  in  the  town  in  951, 1015,  1069  and  1109,  and  councils 
in  1000  and  1006.  From  a  privilege  of  Henry  IV ,  in  X074, 
granting  the  city  of  Worms  freedom  from  tax  in  their  trade 
with  several  royal  cities,  it  appears  that  Frankfort  was  even 
then  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance. 

Under  the  Hohenstaufens  many  brilliant  diets  were  held 
within  its  walls.  That  of  1 147  saw,  also,  the  first  election  of  a 
German  king  at  Frankfort,  in  the  person  of  Henry,  son  of  Conrad 
III.  But  as  the  father  outlived  the  son,  it  was  Frederick  I , 
Barbarossa,  who  was  actually  the  fiist  retgmng  king  to  be 
elected  here  (in  1152).  With  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century 
the  municipal  constitution  appears  to  have  taken  definite  shape. 
The  chief  official  was  the  royal  bailiff  {SchuUheiss),  who  is  first 
mentioned  in  1 193,  and  whose  powers  were  subsequently  enlarged 
by  the  abolition,  in  1229,  of  the  office  of  the  royal  Vogt  or  advo- 


eatus.  About  this  time  a  body  of  Sckdfem  (koMmi,  Jttnts)^ 
fourteen  in  number,  was  formed  to  assist  in  the  control  of 
municipal  affain,  and  with  their  appointment  the  first  step  was 
taken  towards  dvic  representative  government.  Soon,  however, 
the  activity  of  the  SckSjen  became  specifically  confined  to  the 
determination  of  legal  dilutes,  and  in  their  place  a  new  body 
{CMegium)  of  counsellors — Ratmannen— -also  fourteen  in  number, 
was  appointed  for  the  general  administration  of  local  matters. 
In  23 IX,  the  two  burgomasters,  now  chiefs  of  the  municipality, 
take  the  place  of  the  royal  SckuUheist,  In  the  X3th  century, 
the  Frankfort  Fair,  which  is  first  mentioned  in  2x50,  and  the 
origin  of  which  must  have  been  long  anterior  to  that  date,  is 
rderred  to  as  being  largely  frequentnl.  No  fewer  than  10  new 
churches  were  erected  in  the  years  from  2220  to  2270.  It  was 
about  the  same  period,  probably  in  2240,  that  the  Jews  first 
settled  in  the  towxu  In  the  contest  which  Louis  the  Bavarian 
maintained  with  the  papacy  Frankfort  sided  with  the  emperor, 
and  it  was  consequently  placed  under  an  interdict  for  20  years 
from  2329  to  2349.  On  Louis'  death  it  refused  to  accept  the  papal 
conditions  of  pardon,  and  only  yielded  to  Charles  IV.,  the  papal 
nominee,  when  GUnther  of  Schwarzburg  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  abdicate  in  his  favour.  Charles  granted  the  city  a  full  amnesty, 
and  confirmed  its  liberties  and  privileges. 

By  the  famous  Golden  Bull  of  1356  Frankfort  was  declared 
the  seat  of  the  imperial  elections,  and  it  still  preserves  an  official 
contemporaneous  copy  of  the  original  document  as  the  most 
precious  of  the  eight  imperial  bulls  in  its  possession.  From  the 
date  of  the  bull  to  the  close  of  the  Empire  Frankfort  retained  the 
position  of  "  Wahlstadl,"  and  only  five  of  the  two-and-lwenty 
monarchs  who  ruled  during  that  period  were  elected  elsewhere. 
In  2388^1389  Frankfort  assisted  the  South  German  towns 
in  their  wars  with  the  princes  and  nobles  (the  Stidtekrieg), 
and  in  a  consequent  battle  with  the  troops  of  the  Palatinate, 
the  town  baimer  was  lost  and  carried  to  Kronberg,  where  it  was 
long  preserved  as  a  trophy.  On  peace  being  concluded  in  2391, 
the  town  had  to  pay  22,56s  florins,  and  this  brought  it  into 
great  finanrisl  difficulties.  In  the  course  of  the  next  50  years 
debt  was  contracted  to  the  amount  of  226,772  florins.  The  diet 
at  Worms  in  1495  chose  Frankfort  as  the  seat  of  the  newly 
instituted  imperial  chamber,  or  "  Rnchskammergerickt"  and 
it  was  not  till  2527  that  the  chamber  was  removed  to  Spires. 
At  the  Reformation  Frankfort  heartily  joined  the  Protestant 
party,  and  in  consequence  it  was  hardly  treated  both  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  and  by  the  archbishop  of  Mains.  It  refused 
to  subscribe  the  Augsburg  Recess,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
not  till  2536  that  it  was  persuaded  to  join  the  League  of  Schmal> 
kalden.  On  the  failure  of  this  confederation  it  opened  its  gates 
to  the  imperial  general  Btlren  on  the  29th  of  December  1546, 
although  he  had  passed  by  the  city,  which  he  considered  too 
strong  for  the  forces  under  his  command.  The  emperor  was 
merciful  enough  to  leave  it  in  possession  of  its  privileges,  but  he 
inflicted  a  fine  of  80,000  gold  gulden,  and  until  October  1547 
the  citizens  had  to  endure  the  presence  of  from  8000  to  xo,ooo 
soldiers.  This  resulted  in  a  pestilence  which  not  only  lessened 
the  population,  but  threatened  to  give  the  death-blow  to  the  great 
aimual  fairs;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  found  that  it 
had  cost  the  city  no  less  than  228,93  >  gulden.  In  x  552  Frankfort 
was  invested  for  three  weeks  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  was 
still  in  arms  against  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  but  it  continued 
to  hold  out  till  peace  was  concluded  between  the  principal 
combatants.  Between  2612  and  2616  occurred  the  great 
Fettmilch  insurrection,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  episode 
in  the  internal  history  of  Frankfort.  The  magbtracy  had  been 
acquiring  more  and  more  the  character  of  an  oligarchy;  all 
power  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  a  few  doscly-relaled 
families;  and  the  gravest  peculation  and  malversation  took 
place  without  hindxance.  lie  ordinary  citizens  were  roused  to 
assert  their  rights,  and  they  found  a  leader  in  Vincenz  Fettmilch, 
who  carried  the  contest  to  dangerous  excesses,  but  lacked 
ability  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  An  imperial  commission 
was  ultimately  appointed,  and  the  three  prindpal  culprits  and 
several  of  their  associates  were  executed  in  1616.  It  was  not  till 
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tSoi  thit  tbe  lut  nranUnins  bead  o[  the  Fcttfnil^  compuijr 
dnppBi  uBDOticcd  from  the  Renlcnlumi,  the  old  tower  near 
the  Inidgc.  In  the  Hords  <i[  Dr  Kiiegk,  Gtsdaihit  rni  Franiji-rl, 
(1871),  the  toorrecUoB  completely  d«troyed  the  poLtictl 
power  el  the  sild>.  give  new  (Lrength  to  the  lupremBcy  o! 
ibe  plUicute,  uid  braught  no  further  idvanuge  to  the  rest  o[ 

kdmiilittntkui  of  the  nu^lricy.  The  Jevs,  who  had  been 
■tucked  by  (be  popular  party,  were  lolemnly  Teinstited  by 
iinperitl  command  in  all  their  previous  privilegrSj  and  received 
full  oompeniMion  for  tbeir  losMS. 

.  Dufinf  the  Tbiny  Years'  Wat  Frankfort  did  sot  escape. 
In  t6jt  Gnnan*  Adolpbus  ganisaned  it  with  foo  iMn,  who 
remained  in  pimnrlon  till  they  were  eipeQed  (oui  years  later 
by  tbe  impeiial  general  Lainboy.  In  1791  ibe  ciiiiens  had  10 
pay  3fioa,ooo  gulden  to  the  French  general  Custine;  and  Ln 
iTg6  KUber  exacted  S,ood,ooo  franca.  The  independence  of 
Fruilort  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1S06,  on  Ibe  formation  of 
ibc  Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  and  in  rSio  il  was  made  tbe 
Ofalti  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Frankfort,  which  bad  an  area  of 
^JiJ  SQ-m,  with  301,100  InbabiEanta,  and  was  divided  into  the 
iaa  dbtricts  of  Frankfort,  AscbaSenhurg,  Fulda  and  Hanau. 
OnUKretonitilutionof  Germany  in  iSisil  again  became  a  free 
dly,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  declared  the  leat  of  the 
Gcraiaa  ConfederatioiL   In  April  1833  occurred  what  is  knonn 

ft  Qumber  of  iiuargents  led  by  Georg  Bunsen  attempted  to  break 
np  tbe  diet.  The  dly  joined  the  German  Zollverein  in  1S36. 
During  tbe  rcvolutimary  period  of  1S4S  the  people  of  Frankfort, 
vbfiie  the  united  German  parliament  held  its  sosions,  look  a 
chief  part  in  political  movements,  and  the  streets  of  tbe  town 
were  more  than  once  the  icene  of  conflict.  In  the  war  of  lEU 
they  were  on  tbe  Austrian  side.  On  the  i6lh  of  July  Ibe  Prussian 
troops,  uiuler  General  Vogel  von  Falkcnstein,  entered  the  town, 
and  OD  the  lilh  of  October  it  was  formally  incorporated  nitb 
the  Prussian  state.  A  fine  of  6,000,000  florins  was  eiacled. 
In  1B7I  the  treaty  which  concluded  the  Franco-German  War 
■       ■    n  the  Si        "  ■ 
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bequently  known 
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AiTTsoiuTiBS.— F.  Rittwwer,  Ft 
R.  lunK.  Dot  latieriuii  Arckit  itr  Si 
OnMaiu  m  FrBitftn  (4th  ed,,  if 
fnuMmUr  CoeUtUi  (FniUdort,  I 
J>w  eMOUkmi  in  FtUkitladl  Frai 
Kriqk.  GcKUaUl  «  FroMtfurl  (F 


O.  Speiier.PH  FraMttiaKaeliUiim 
(wJtM  Framiiart  (Utptic,  \t^). 


nURUDIIT^M^DBR,  1  ton  of  Gtimany,  in  the  Pniadan 
pnviiKe  of  Brandenburg,  50  m.  S,£.  from  Berlin  on  the  main 
liH  cf  railway  to  Breslau  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to  CUslrin, 
Poms  and  Crosseabaln.  Pop.  Uvii  C*.943-  The  town  proper 
lie*  OB  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Oder  and  is  conncclcd  by  a  stone 
btidge  (repUdDg  Ibe  old  bisloiiod  wooden  struclure)  900  ft. 
kng,  wiib  tbe  (cburh  of  Damm.  Tbe  lown  is  agieeably  situated 
•ltd  has  braad  and  handsome  sueets,  among  them  Ibe  "  Linden," 
■  spaoDOS  avcnoe.  Above,  on  the  weslem  side,  and  puily  lying 
00  the  Bte  of  the  old  ramparts.  Is  the  residential  quarter,  consisting 

TaUey.  Between  this  suburb  and  the  town  liia  the  park,  in 
which  is  a  monmnent  to  the  poet  Ewald  Christian  von  Kleist, 
who  died  here  of  woonds  received  in  ibe  battle  of  Kuncndorf. 
Amoei  Ibe  more  important  public  buildings  muit  be  noticed 
the  Evangdicat  Marienkirche  (Oherkirche),  a  handsome  brick 
tS&a  of  Ibe  ijth  century  wiih  five  aisles,  (he  Roman  Catholic 
<fiurch,  the  Ralhhans  dating  from  1607,  and  bearing  on  its 
toubcni  gable  Ihe  device  of  a  tncmbcr  of  jhe  Hanseatic  League, 


the  t 


In  1506  by  Joachii 
to  Breslau  in  lEii,  an 
xupied  by  *  school.   To 
nity,  Fnnkfen-ofi-OdK 


The  u 


at  the  cDtirt  of  aiqieal  for  (he  province,  bu(  of  this  I(  it 
in  1870.  There  are  several  handsome  public,  n 
notably  that  to  Duke  Leopold  of  BiUDsnick,  who  wu  drowned 
in  the  Oder  while  ailempting  to  save  life,  on  Ibe  s^th  of  ApHI 
ijSj.  The  town  has  a  large  garrison,  consbting  of  nearly  all 
arms.  Its  industries  are  considerable,  including  the  manufacture 
of  machinery,  metal  ware,  chemicals,  paper,  leather  and  sugar. 
Situated  on  the  high  road  from  Berlin  to  Silesia,  and  having  an 

and  its  canals  lo  the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe,  and  being  an  imporunt 
railway  centre,  it  has  a  lively  eipott  trade,  which  Is  ftirther 
fostered  by  its  three  annual  fairs,  held  respectively  at  Etminiictrt 
(the  second  Sunday  in  Lent),  St  Margaret's  day  and  at  Mania- 
mss.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  coal  fields. 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder  owes  its  origin  and  name  to  a  settle- 
ment of  Franconian  merchants  here,  in  the  ijtb  century,  on 
land  conquered  by  tbe  margrave  of  Brandenburg  from  the  Wends. 
In  rJ53  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town  by  the  margrave 
John  1.  and  borrowed  from  Berlin  the  Magdeburg  dvic  coa- 
slitulion.  In  1379  it  received  from  King  Sigismund,  then 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  right  to  free  navigation  of  the 
Oder;  and  from  1368  to  about  14  Jo  it  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic 
League.  The  university,  which  Is  referred  (o  above,  was 
opened  by  the  elector  Joachim  I.  In  1506,  was  removed  in  1516 
10  Kottbus  and  restored  again  to  Frankfort  in  1539,  al  which 
date  the  Reformation  was  introduced.  It  was  dispersed  during 
Ibe  Tbiny  Yeais'  War  and  again  restored  h)    '     ~        "' 


11  SnaUy  In 


10  Breslau 


iSir. 


iry  il  successfully  withstood  sieges  by  the 
I  14J1),  by  the  Poles  tMS°)  "^  by  the  duke 
In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  suwejsivdy 
i  Adolphus  Ci6]i),  by  Wallensiein  (1633),  by 
ndenburs  (1634),  and  again  by  Ihe  Swedes, 
1640  lo  1644'  During  the  Seven  Years'  War 
le  Russians  (1759!.  In  iSra  it  was  occupied 
I  remained  till  March  1S13,  when  the  Russians 

... rrlilSlMniSl 

^      ...  .  BiUir  aui  da  Cadii 

Framifial-aii-itr-OiUr  {ig^ai. 

FRJUHONCENSS,'  or  OuBAHini*  (Gr.  lu^aturii,  Utti  fM; 
Lat.,  lui  or  thus;  Heb.,  Itbrnai;'  Ar.,  lyUn;'  Turk,,  {jhyanJiil; 
Hind.,  fanda-Mroia'),  a  gum-reun  obtained  from  certaip  q>edes 
of  trees  of  the  genus  Bosweilia,  and  natural  order  Bu/trraaat, 
The  memben  oif  the  genus  are  possessed  of  the  following 
characters: — Bark  often  papyraceous^  leaves  dedduous,  com- 
pound, alternate  and  imparipiiuate,  with  i( 


while. 


U  pei^tent,  j-denti 


yellowu 


calyx,  s  petals, 
to  stamens,  a  sessile  3  to  s^cnamoered  ovary,  a  bng  style,  aiKl 
a   3-1obed   stigma^   fruit    Irigoiml    or   pentagonal;   and   seed 
comprcaserL     Sir  George  Birdwood  {Trans,  Li%, 
>  Stephen  SkiDD 

'   -    -    ■    "ntrtiliUiESi,  l."ii!ji.  936,  b.FrrTj»j.'id"Rbe~ 
llio  FucIm  0f.  iidaa.  f "    -     —    -*—  ■-'  ' 


'«&;"-c.iffi 


-Wdii.S'dS' 

'    The  lerm  DfiMns  wu  I 
iEeaU  of  Benedict  tX. 


-       '  .      '^      t      .     ..     -     ^Arnmat.  tl  limft.  nniita- 

-  lit.  icf*.,  p.  IJ7,  1605, 
le  Anba  f  nun  Ihe  Crce\ 

Sanskrit  JTmutd.  AceoTduw  id  Colebrnokc  (in  Ai%Miitk  Ra.  U. 
P-  379, 1907}.  Ihe  Hindu  writetm  on  Mateiia  Medica  iwc  (or  the  n^ 
of  Ssmilia  Annfira  Ihe  doipuiian  Cniiiini- 

'  A  term  applied  alu  to  tbe  rhwhu  eaudatioo  of  Pijui  IduiMis 
(•ee  Dr  E.  J.  Waring.  Pliumvtf^  1 1tJit,  p.  gs.  Load.,  iSi). 
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FRANKINCENSE 


sf  BMmBis:  W  B.  tinnjaa, 
Ua,  Rciib,},  indlgcnoiu  to  ibc 
mounuiDoiu  tracu  oi  centni  lodii  and  tbt  CorooHiidel  auil, 
ud  B.  pttfyriftrit  {FISjdea  /crituBda,  EodL)  o(  AbyuinU, 
which,  (hough  both  thuiileroui,  ut  not  ktrawn  to  yield  any 
at  the  olibinum  oF  commerce;  and  (B)  B.  Frtreana  (tee 
Eum,  vdL  X.  p.  isg),  B.  Bkuo'Digiana,  lad  B.  Cartaii,  lh« 
"  Yegui,"  "  Moht  Add,"  uA  "  Mobr  Midow  "  oi  Ihe  Somili 
cmaliy,  Is  Eul  Africa,  the  lut  iptdo  including  ■  vuieiy,  ihc 
"liM^mfi  d'Sheehu"  ol  lUdmntut,  Anbii,  all  d{  nhich 
■It  launxi  d  Inic  fnaUncenxi  oc  olibuum.  The  IR«*  on  Ihe 
Somali  Gout  are  deiciibcd  by  Captain  G.  B.  Kemptbome  as 
fTOwJng,  without  Hoi],  out  ol  poliifaed  marble  locka,  to  which  they 
■It  atlacbed  by  a  thick  oval  max  o!  aubatanci  reiembling  a 
mliture  of  time  aid  aortai:  the  puree  the  nuible  the  finer 
■ppein  to  be  the  growth  nl  the  tree.  The  young  tmi,  he 
Kates,  lunlih  tbe  nott  valuable  gum,  the  older  yielding  merely 
■  dear  gtutimui  fluid  mcmbling  t^>al  vainiib.'  To  obtain 
the  Iranldncinie  a  deep  incLdon  il  made  In  the  liunk  of  tbe  tree, 
and  below  it  a  narrow  itiip  of  barb  $  in.  in  lengtb  ia  peeled  off. 
When  the  milk-like  juice  ("q)Uma  pinguij,"  Pliny)  which 
catidea  baa  hardened  by  eipoaure  to  the  attaioftpherc,  Ihe  indaion 
b  deepened.  In  atwut  three  month*  the  reain  bat  attained  the 
required  degree  of  ronaialency.  The  leaian  (or  gathering  latti 
from  May  ontQ  the  firit  nina  fn  September.  Tbe  laige  deal 
^obule*  are  icriped  off  into  baikeia,  and  the  Infeiior  quality 
that  bai  run  dom  lh«  tree  la  collected  icparalely.  The  coait 
of  south  Arabia  ii  yearly  visited  by  parties  of  Somalli,  who  pay 
tbe  Arab*  lor  tbe  privilege  of  collecting  frankincense.'  In  the 
ialerior  of  the  cnuntiy  about  the  plain  of  Dhofkr,'  during  the 
•outh-wtst  motuoan,  franUncenw  and  other  gums  an  gathered 
by  the  Beol  Guirab  Bedouina,  and  might  be  obuined  by  them 
b  much  laigec  quantlllesi  (heir  lawlewoeu,  however,  and  the 
lack  of  a  lale  place  of  eicbange  or  sale  are  obatadei  to  the 
devdopmeal  of  trade.  (SeeC.Y.  Ward,  TieCW/i^Mttni  FM 
p.ii;,  iMj.)  Much  as  tonnerly  in  the  region  ol  Sakfaalilet  in 
Arabia  (the  tract  between  KaaHakalla  and  RasApb),' described 
by  Arrian,  so  now  on  the  lea-coaBt  of  the  Somali  Aunlry,  the 
frankincense  when  ccdlectcd  la  stomi  in  heaps  at  various  stations. 
Thence,  pa^ed  In  sheep-  and  goal-skim,  In  quantities  of  30  to 


import  of  Barbarike  4 


buhr.  that  frank- 
k  have  originated 


aabstancea,  and  also  in  the  lale  oi 


of  L 


d  by  Colebrooke  (in  AtiaUci  Katanta, 
ix.  3*1),  and  alter  him  by  Dr  J.  Fleming  (/*.  li.  158),  as  true 
traokincense,  or  oLibanum;  From  this,  however,  it  differs  in  its 
«oftDesB,  and  tendency  to  mdt  into  a  mass*  (Birdwood,  iof .  a(., 
p.  146).  It  is  sold  in  the  village  basaan  of  Khandeish  in  India 
under  the  name  of  DupSalai,  ij.  incense  ol  the  "  Salai  tree"; 
and  according  to  hlr  F.  Porter  Smith,  M.B.  {CoHtrib.Uiwardi 
lli4Ual.Uid.iiiiiSiil.Bia.efCI,iiia,p.  161,  Shanghai,  1871), 

■  See  "  Appeadii,"  vol.  1.  ^  419  of  Sir  W.  C.  Harrli'i  HiiKand 
tfAtOattia  (Ind  ed..  Lond.,  l&Mliand  Tmu.  Btmia-tCtct.  Sat. 

UUei,7.Cteg.J^(l8T: 


jIiS.B. 


.    Thel 


BtnOaj  Ctf.  Sac  viL  (1846).  p. 

Delar  "  k  alluded  to  by  CamoeRi, 

Ceof.  e<  Ibc  Soutb-EaR  Cout  of 
-'  »    '-■—■-  Ik.  iii,  (Jan.  i«*i). 
■7»  (Parfi.  i«: 


';  and  Wan 


•  H.  1.  Carter.  "  Comnantlve  Geof 
AraUa.*'  In  J.  S»b.;  Bnmck  if  H 
p.  396:  and  MtUkr,  Grv.  Ciwci  Ulit ... .. , 

•  J.  VauglHii,  Plm.  Jnrn.  xlL  (iBu)  f>< 

•  Prt£a,  BH.  g/  Vat  Mii.  i.  p(.  1.  a.  jSo  (4th  ed..  1S47). 
<  "  AwhAh  Itmritm,"  .   .   .  aaya  Waring  (Pimit.  t/  ltd 

CJl),  "  has  baea  tbonghl  to  yield  Eau  Indian  "J"-""—,  but  tbi 
DO  rdiaUe  evideoc*  u  ha  ao  daing ." 


olibanum  ai  a  reputed  natural  product  of  China.  Berabird 
von  Breydenbacb,*  Aunnius.  Ftonis  and  others,  irguinc.  it 
would  acem,  from  Its  Hebrew  and  Greek  names,  conduded  Ibat 
olibanum  came  from  Mount  LebiCDa;  and  Cbardia  {Vfjaf* 
«  i'lrii,  &c.,  1711)  makes  Ihe  tuiemeol  that  Ibe  frankincense 
tree  grows  in  the  mountains  oi  Ferva,  particularly  Caramania. 

Frankincense,  or  Dblunum,  occurs  in  commerce  in  send- 
opaque,  round,  ovate  or  oblong  tears  or  irregular  lumps,  whidi 
are  covered  eiiemally  with  a  white  dust,  Ihe  result  of  tbcii 
friction  against  one  uwtber.  It  has  an  amorpboiu  inlemal 
structure,  a  dull  fracture;  [s  of  a  yellow  to  yellowisb-bnwa  bue, 
the  purer  varieties  being  almost  colourlest,  or  pBwening  a  greenish 
tinge,  and  has  s  somewhat  bitter  aromatic  taste,  and  a  t«litmic 
odour,  which  is  developed  by  heating.  Immersed  in  alodHd 
it  becomes  opaque,  and  with  water  it  yields  an  emulsion.  It 
contains  about  71%  of  resin  soluble  in  alcobiJ  (Kurbalow); 
a  large  proportion  of  gura  soluble  in  water,  and  apparently 
identical  with  gum  arable;  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  colourlesa 
inffammible  ewential  1^,  one  ol  tbe  constituents  of  which  b 
Ibe  body  oliben,  CiiBit.  FraoUnctnse  burn*  with  a  bright 
while  Same,  leaving  an  ash  coiislstiog  mainly  ol  caldum  car- 
bonate, Ihe  remainder  being  calcium  phophate,  and  tbe  sulphate, 
chloride  and  carbonain  of  poUsrium  (BiacoiuMX).'  Good 
f lanklnonK,  FUny  leD*  na,  1*  recafnind  by  ll*  whiteness,  siie, 
britlleness  and  lody  Inflammability.  TiM  which  occurs  In 
globular  drops  ii,  he  says,  termed  male  frankiitceikK  "  ;  tbe 
most  esleemed,  be  further  remaps.  It  in  brtaat-ahaped  diopt, 
formed  each  by  the  union  ol  two  taan.'*  Tie  heal  frankincense, 
as  we  learn  from  Arrian,"  was  fonnerly  exported  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Cape  Elephant  in  Africa  (the  modani  Raa  Fid);  and 
A.  von  Krcmer,  in  his  desolptlon  of  the  commerce  of  the  Red 
Sea  {Ait^pltn,  tic,  p.  igj,  IL  TVH,  Lefpag,  iSdj),  observe* 
that  the  Alrian  frankincense,  called  by  Ihe  Arabs  "  aaU,"  Is  of 
twice  the  value  of  ihe  Arabian  "  luban."  Captain  5.  B.  Uikn 
(Ik.  dl.,  p.  ^4}  Males  ilial  the  best  kind  of  frankincense,  known 
to  tbe  Somali  a*  "  bedwi "  or  "  ibeberl,"  cones  from  lite  trees 
"  Mohi  Add  "  and  "  Mohr  Madow  "  {lUe  nfrs),  and  from  n 
taller  species  of  flgmdlid,  tbe  "  Boido,"  and  It  sent  to  Bombay 
for  exportation  to  Europe;  and  Ibat  an  Inferior  "  mayeti,"  the 
produce  of  tbe  "  Yegaar,"  it  eiparted  chiefly  to  Jeddsh  and 
Yemen  ports."  The  latter  may  possibly  be  what  NIebuhr allude* 
to  as  "  lodiaD  ftaakincense.""  Gardas  da  Korta,  in  asaenlng 
tbe  Arabian  origin  oE  the  drug,  renuriLt  that  Ibe  term  "  Indian  " 
Is  often  applied  by  Ibe  Arabt  to  a  dark-coloured  variety." 

According  to  Fliny  (ffol.  SiK.  ilv,  i;  d.  Ovid,  PMi  I  uj 

•  "  Libaiiiit  i^iur  et 


31).    One  (<  Ibe 
STk-perfum^  U 

E.  BietidiiieidiT, 
itf  ttt  Aiati,  Sc, 


of  the  Anbian 
ban,  aa  realisiBg 


H , J*.  <il,  iL  p.  377.) 

.  Raynond  Welliinj  (rnntJilDiJkiCiJyc/IliCaiinbi.  p.  173.  Lead., 
Ho)  diitinguiihet  two  kindi  c/^aUmiue— "  Mmij."  ■ellii«  at 


"" Ea icbeint,  dan  tejbcr'die  Anber  ikr  etena^Rauckwk  nkht 

indianiicbci  Rluchwnk.  ja  eine  gniHe  Menge  Mastbi  von  dtrliHel 
Sdo  "  jBeulmibwt^Km  Ambitm,  p.  143,  Kopenh.,  1779). 

■'"  Dc  ArabibiuDiiaiuiniriiin,qiuni|rrkaatemcolarHB,qinT1nia 
lodicUDi  pnedltun  csqe  wit  Dncunda  (lib.  I.  e.  70],  InduiB 
plminaqiH  vooem,  ut  ei  MyTobalBiiii  Blfn  qutm  IndnB  apfllaat. 
pttet  '■  ltt.nt.at.  p.  ij?). 
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m^,  ftmkin<*wiir  wm  not  sucrififially  employed  in  Th>jan  timet. 
It  was  vMd  hy  the  aadent  Egypdans  in  their  religious  rites,  but, 
•s  Boodocoa  tdb  as  (iL  86),  not  in  embalming.  It  oonstitttted 
a  Somth  part  of  the  Jewish  incense  of  the  sanctoazy  (Es.  xzz. 
y^,  and  i  freqocntly  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  With  other 
^laoes  it  was  stored  in  a  great  chamber  of  the  house  of  God  at 
Jerusalem  (i  Chron.  ix.  39,  Neh.  ziii.  5-9).  On  the  sacrificial  use 
and  import  of  iranldnioense  and  similar  substances  see  Imcbnbb. 

In  the  Red  Sea  tcftons  frankincense  is  valued  not  only  for  its 
sweet  odour  when  burnt,  but  as  a  masticatoiy;  and  biasing 
lumps  of  it  axe  not  infrequently  used  for  illumination  instead  of 
ofllaaqM.  Its  fumes  are  an  excellent  insectifuge.  Asamedidne 
It  was  iafonner  times  in  high  repute.  Pliny  (Nat,  HisL  xzv.  83) 
meotiou  it  as  an  antidote  to  hemlock.  Avioenna  (ed..  Flempii, 
lib.  S.  p.  161,  Lovanii,  1658,  foL)  recommends  it  for  tumours, 
ulccis  of  the  head  and  ears,  affectf ods  of  the  breast,  vomiting, 
dyaeotcqr  and  f even.  In  the  East  frankincense  has  been  found 
cfficuaoos  as  an  external  application  in  carbundes,  bUnd  boils 
and  gangrenous  sores,  and  as  an  internal  agent  is  given  in 
gonotzhoea.  In  China  it  was  an  old  internal  remedy  for  leprosy 
and  struma,  and  is  scoedited  with  stimulant,  tonic,  sedative, 
astringent  ud  vulnerary  properties.  It  is  not  used  in  modem 
medidBr,  being  destitute  of  any  special  virtues.  (See  Waring, 
Fkcam.  tflmdiOf  p.  443,  &&;  and  F.  Porter  Smith,  «^.  cU.,  p.  163.) 

Coounon  frankincense  or  thus,  Abi€tis  rcsima,  is  the  term 
applied  to  a  resin  which  exudes  from  fissures  in  the  bark  of  the 
Norway  spruce  fir,  Abies  txcdsa,  D.C.;  when  melted  in  hot 
water  and  strained  it  constitutes  "Burgundy  pitdi,"  Fix 
abuHna,  The  concreted  turpentine  obtained  in  the  United  States 
liy  making  indaions  in  the  trunk  of  a  spedes  of  pine,  Pinus 
mmOrtiiu,  ia  also  so  desjgnstcd.  It  is  commercially  known  as 
"  saape,"  sad  is  similar  ta  the  French  "  galipot "  or  "  barras." 
p^iwMMi  fyn^H*^>w  is  an  ingredient  in  some  ointments  and 
plastcsa;.and  00  acdsunt  of  its  pleasant  odour  when  burned 
ha^  ben  used  in  Incense  as  a  substitute  for  olibanum.  (See 
Flflckigv  and  Hanbuzy,  PkarmacQf^apMa^  The  "  black  franjun- 
cease  oil "  of  the  Turks  is  stated  by  Hanbuzy  {ScUnu  Papers, 
Pl  14a,  187^  to  be  liquid  storax.  (F.  H.  B.) 

FHAMKTIWI,  a  term-used  for  the  right  of  sending  letters  or 
postal  padESges  free  (Fr.  Jranc)  of  charge.  The  privilege  was 
claimed  by  the  House  of  Commons  ini66o  in  "  a  Bill  for  erecting 
and  f^«M<*M*^  a  Post  Office,"  thdr  demand  being  that  all 
kttos  addressed  to  or  sent  by  members  during  the  session  should 
be  csziied  free.  The  dause  embodying  this  daim  was  struck 
out  by  the  Lords,  but  with  the  proviso  in  the  Act  as  passed 
lor  the  free  carriage  of  all  lettezs  to  and  from  the  king  and  the 
great  officers  of  state,  and  also  the  single  inland  letters  of  the 
mcxnbcn  of  that  present  padiament  during  that  session  only. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  practice  was  tolerated  until  Z764t 
when  by  an  act  dealing  with  postage  it  was  legalized,  every  peer 
and  cadi  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  bdng  allowed  to 
lead  free  ten  letters  a  day,  not  excefding  an  ounce  in  wdght, 
to  a&y  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  recdve  fifteen.  The 
act  ^  not  natrict  the  privilege  to  letters  dther  actually  written 
^  or  to  the  member,  and  thus  the  right  was  very  easily  abused, 
rncmbcB  sending  and  reodving  lettezs  for  friends,  all  that  was 
neoeasary  being  the  signature  of  the  peer  or  M.P.  in  the  comer 
of  the  envelope.  Wholesale  franking  grew  usual,  and  M.P.'s 
sqiplied  their  friends  with  eovdopes  already  signed  to  be  used 
at  any  time.  In  1837  the  scandal  had  become  so  great  that 
stiicter  reguhMoos  csme  into  fozce;  The  franker  had  to  write 
the  frdl  addresa,  to  which  he  had  to  add  his  name,  the  post-town 
and  the  day  of  the  znoath;  the  letter  had  to  be  posted  on  the 
4lay  written  or  the  following  day  at  the  latest,  and  in  a  post-town 
aoc  flMce  than  so  m.  from  the  place  where  the  peer  or  M.P.  was 
tbenfivlaf.  On  the  zoth  of  January  Z840  parliamentary  frimking 
vasabolfdMdoB  theintzoduction  of  the  uniform  penny  rate. 

Xb  the  VviXitA  Sutcs  the  franking  privilege  was  fizst  granted  in 
faaoazy  1776  to  the  aoldiecs  eoffiged  in  the  American  War  of 
XmAa^^tAmtirm.  Ths  d^  W8S  gradually  extended  till  It  lududod 
Mady  all  offidab  sad  ncmbeis  of  the  public  service.  Byspedal 
•cW  thi  pdvQfiV  wiy'tfikowwl  00  pccsideots  tad  thdr  widows. 


By  an  act  of  the  3rd  of  March  Z845,  franking  was  limited  to  the 
president,  vice-preddent,  members  and  ddegates  in  Congress  and 
postmasters,  other  officers  bdng  required  to  keq>  quarteriy 
accounts  of  postage  and  pay  it  from  thdr  contingent  funds. 
In  Z851  free  exchange  of  newspapers  was  re-established.  By  an 
act  of  the  3rd  of  March  Z863  the  privilege  was  granted  the 
preddent  and  his  private  secretazy,  the  vice-pzeddrat,  chiefs  of 
executive  departmenta,  such  heads  of  bureaus  and  chief  derks 
as  znls^t  be  designated  by  the  postmaster-genersl  for  official 
ietten  only;  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  for  all 
oorrcspondence^  sendezs  of  petitions  to  dther  hianch  of  the 
legislature,  and  to  pufaliahezs  of  newspapers  for  their  exchanges. 
There  was  a  liznit  as  to  weight  Membos  of  Congress  could  also 
frank,  in  matters  oonoezning  the  federal  department  of  agricul- 
ture, **  seeds,  roots  azid  cuttings,"  the  wdght  to  be  fixed  by  the 
postmaster-fenezaL  This  act  remained  in  force  till  the  31st  of 
Januazy  Z873,  when  franking  was  abolished.  Since  z87S,  by 
sundzy  acti,  franking  for  official  oozxcspondence^  government 
publications,  seeds,  &&,  has  been  allowed  to  congressmen,  ex- 
congressmen  (for  9  months  after  the  dose  of  thdr  term),  congress* 
meordect  and  other  government  officials.  By  spedal  acts  of 
z88z,  z886,  Z90S,  1909,  lespectivdy,  the  franking  privilege  was 
granted  to  the  widowa  of  Preddou  Gazfidd,  Grant,  McKinley 
and  Qevdand. 

FRAMKU  LUDVIO  AU0U8T  (x8zo-z894),  Austrian  poet 
He  took  pazt  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  Us  poems  on  liberty 
had  oondderable  vogue.  His  lyrics  are  azuong  his  best  work. 
He  was  seczetazy  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Vienna,  and  did  a 
lasting  stfvice  to  education  by  his  vidt  to  the  Orient  in  1856. 
He  founded  the  fizst  modem  Jewish  school  (the  Voo  Limmel 
Schule)  in  Jezusalem.  His  bzilliant  volumes  Naek  Jenualem 
describizig  his  eastern  tour  have  been  translated  into  English, 
as  is  the  case  with  znany  of  his  poems.  His  collected  poems 
appeared  in  three  volumes  in  z88a  (I.  A.) 

FRANKLAIfD,  SIR  EDWARD  (z8s5-z399),  English  chemist, 
was  bom  at  Chwchtown,  ziear  Lancaster,  on  the  z8th  of  January 
Z835.  After  attending  the  gramznar  school  at  Lancaster  he  spent 
dx  ye^a  as  an  apprentice  to  a  druggist  in  that  towzu  In  Z845 
he  went  to  London  and  entered  Lyon  Flasrfair's  laboratory, 
subsequentiy  working  uzider  R.  W.  Bunsen  at  Marburg.  In 
Z847  he  was  appdnted  sdence*master  at  (^ueenwood  school, 
Haimpshire,  where  he  fizst  met  J.  Tyndall,  azKl  in  Z85Z  firrt 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Owens  CoUege,  Manchester.  Retum- 
ing  to  London  six  years  later  he  became  lecturer  in  chemistry 
at  St  Bartholomew's  hospital,  azid  in  1863  professor  of  cheznistzy 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  Ftom  an  eariy  age  he  eitgaged  in 
ori^nal  research  with  great  success. 

Analytical  problems,  such  as  the  isolation  of  certain  organic 
radicals,  attracted  his  attention  to  begia  with,  but  he  soon 
tumed  to  qmthetical  studies,  and  he  was  only  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age  when  an  investigation,  doubtless  suggested  by  the 
wozk  of  his  master,  Bunsen,  on  cacodyl,  yidded  the  interesting 
discovezy  of  the  ozgano-metaUic  compounds.  The  theoretical 
deductions  which  he  drew  from  the  coiuIderati<Ki  of  these  bodies 
were  even  more  interesting  and  important  than  the  bodies 
themsdves.  Percdving  a  molecular  isonomy  between  them  and 
the  inorganic  oompouncU  of  the  metals  from  which  they  may  be 
formed,  he  saw  thdr  trae  znolecular  type  in  the  oxygen,  sulphur 
or  chlorizie  compounds  of  those  metals,  from  which  he  held 
them  to  be  derivedby  the  substitution  of  an  ozganic  group  for 
the  oqrgen,  sulphur,  &c.  In  this  way  they  enabled  him  to  over- 
throw the  theory  of  conjugate  compounds,  and  they  further  led 
him  in  1853  to  publish  the  conception  that  the  atozns  of  each 
elementary  substance  have  a  definite  saturation  capadty,  so 
that  they  can  only  combine  with  a  certain  limited  numbi^  of 
the  atomsof  other  dements.  The  theory  of  valency  thus  founded 
has  dominated  the  subsequent  development  of  chemical  doctrine, 
and  forms  the  groundwork  upon  which  the  fabde  of  modem 
structural  cheznistzy  reposes. 

In  applied  chemistry  Frankland's  great  work  waa  in  connexTon 
with  water-supply.  Appointed  a  member  of  the  seoood  toytX 
rnmmiwkinon  the  poUutloo  of  rivers  in  1S6&,  be  was  provided 
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by  the  government  n^tb  coompletdy-equipped  laboratory,  in 
which,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  he  carried  on  the  inquiries 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  that  body,  and  was  thus  the  means 
of  bringhig  to  fa'ght  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  information 
respecting  the  contamination  of  rivers  by  sewage,  trade-refuse, 
&&,  and  the  purification  of  water  for  domestic  use.  In  1865, 
when  he  succeeded  A.  W.  von  Hofmann  at  the  School  of  Mines, 
he  undertook  the  duty  of  making  monthly  reports  to  the  registrar- 
general  on  the  character  of  the  water  supplied  to  London,  and 
these  he  continued  downrto  the  end  of  his  life.  At  one  time  he 
was  an  unsparing  critic  of  its  quality,  but  in  later  3rears  he  became 
ttronj^  convinced  of  its  general  excellence  and  wholesomeness. 
His  analyses  were  both  chemical  and  bacteriologicai,  and  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  processes  in  vogue  for  the  former  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  caused  him  to  spend  two  3rears  in 
devising  new  and  more  accurate  methods.  In  1859  he  passed  a 
night  on  the  very  top  oi  Mont  Blanc  in  company  with  John 
IVndalL  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  expedition  was  to  discover 
whether  the  rate  of  combustion  of  a  candle  varies  with  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  burnt,  a  question  which 
was  answered  in  the  negative.  Other  observations  made  by 
Fhmkland  at  the  time  formed  the  starting-point  of  a  series  of 
experiments  which  yielded  far-reaching  results.  He  noticed 
that  at  the  summit  the  candle  gave  a  very  poor  light,  and  was 
thereby  led  to  investigate  the  effect  produced  on  luminous 
flames  by  varying  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
are  burning.  He  found  that  pressure  increases  luminosity,  so 
that  hydrogen,  for  example,  the  flame  of  which  in  normal 
circumstances  gives  no  light,  bums  with  a  luminous  flame  under 
a  pressure  of  ten  or  twenty  atmoq>heres,  and  the  inference  he 
drew  was  that  the  presence  of  solid  particles  is  not  the  only 
factor  that  determines  the  U^t-givfng  power  of  a  flame. 
Further,  he  showed  that  the  q>ectrum  of  a  dense,  ignited  gas 
resembles  that  of  an  incandescent  Uquid  or  solid,  and  he  traced  a 
gradual  change  in  the  H)ectrum  of  an  incandescent  gas  under 
increasing  pressure,  the  sharp  lines  observaUe  when  it  is  ex- 
tremely attenuated  broadening  out  to  nebulous  bands  as  the 
pressure  rises,  till  they  merge  in  the  continuous  spectrum  as  the 
gas  approaches  a  density  comparaUe  with  that  of  the  liquid 
state.  An  aj^lication  of  these  results  to  solar  physics  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  led  to  the  view  that  at  least 
the  external  layers  of  the  sun  cannot  consist  of  matter  in  the 
Uquid  or  solid  forms,  but  must  be  composed  cf  gases  or  vapoxirs. 
Frankland  and  Lockyer  were  also  the  discoverers  of  helium. 
In  1868  they  noticed  in  the  solar  spectrum  a  bright  yellow  line 
which  did  not  correspond  to  any  substance  then  known,  and 
which  they  therefore  attributed  to  the  then  hypothetical  element, 
helium. 

Sir  Edward  FHnkland,  who  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in  1897,  died 
on  the  Qth  of  August  1899  ^hilt  on  a  holiday  at  Golaa,  Gud- 
brandsdalen,  Norway. 

A  memorial  lecture  delivered  by  Prafessor  H.  E.  Armstrong  before 
the  London  Chemical  Sodety  on  the  31st  of  October  1901  contained 
many  perK>aal  detaila  of  rrankland's  life,  together  with  a  full 
discuanon  of  hit  adentific  work;  and  a  volume  of  Autohiopupkkal 
Sketches  was  printed  for  private  circulation  in  1903.  His  onginal 
papers,  down  to  1877,  were  collected  and  published  in  that  year  as 
e*p«nmental  Rtstanhts  in  Purtt  AppUtd  and  PkytiaU  Chtmi^ry, 

FRANKLIN,  BENJAMIN  (1706-1790),  American  diplomat, 
statesman  and  scientist,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  January  1706 
in  a  house  in  Milk  Street,  opposite  the  Old  South  church,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  the  tenth  son  of  Josiah  Franklin,  and 
the  eifl^th  child  and  youngest  son  of  ten  children  home  by 
Abiah  Folger,  his  father's  second  wife.  The  elder  Franklin  was 
bom  at  Ecton  in  Northamptonshire,  En^and,  where  the 
strongly  Protestant  Franklin  family  may  be  traced  bade  for 
nearly  four  centuries.  He  had  married  young  and  had  migrated 
from  Banbury  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1685.  Benjamin 
could  not  remember'  when  he  did  not  know  how  to  read,  and 
when  eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  Boston  grammar  sdiool, 
being  destined  by  his  father  for  the  church  as  a  tithe  of  his  sons. 
He  spent  a  year  there  and  a  year  in  a  school  for  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  then  at  the  agti  of  ten  he  was  taken  from  school 
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to  assist  his  father  in  the  business  of  a  tallow-cEandler  and  soap- 
boiler. In  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  half- 
brother  James,  who  was  establishing  himself  in  the  printing 
business,  and  who  in  1721  started  the  New  Engfand  CowanI, 
one  of  the  earliest  newspapers  in  America. 

Benjamin's  tastes  had  at  first  been  for  the  sea  rather  than  the 
pulpit;  now  they  inclined  rather  to  intellectual  than  to  other 
pleasures.  At  an  eariy  age  he  had  made  himself  familiar  with 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress^  with  Locke,  Ontke Human  Understanding, 
and  with  a  volume  of  The  Spectator.  Thanks  to  his  father's 
excellent  advice,  he  gave  up  writing  doggerd  verse  (much  of 
which  had  been  printed  by  his  brother  and  sold  on  the  streets) 
and  turned  to  prose  composition.  His  success  in  reproducing 
artides  he  had  read  in  The  Spectator  led  him  to  write  an  article 
for  his  brother's  paper,  which  he  slipped  under  the  door  of  the 
printing  shop  with  no  name  attached,  and  which  waa  printed  and 
attracted  some  attention.  After  repeated  successes  of  the  same 
sort  Benjamin  threw  off  his  disguise  ahd  contributed  regularly 
to  the  Courant,  When,  after  various  journalistic  indisoetions. 
James  Franklin  in  1722  was  forbidden  to  publish  the  Courant, 
it  appeared  with  Benjamin's  name  as  that  of  the  publisher  and 
was  received  with  much  favour,  duefly  because  of  the  devemess 
of  his  artides  signed  "  Dr  Janus,"  which,  like  those  previously 
signed  "Mistress  Silence  Dogood,"  gave  promise  of  "Poor 
Richard."  But  Benjamin's  management  of  the  paper,  and 
particidariy  his  free-thinking,  displeased  the  authorities;  the 
relations  of  the  two  brothers  gradually  grew  unfriendly,  possibly, 
as  Benjamin  thoiight,  because  of  his  brother's  jealousy  of  his 
superior  ability;  and  Benjamin  determined  to  quit  his  brother's 
employ  and  to  leave  New  England.  He  made  his  way  first  to 
New  York  City,  and  then  (October  1723)  to  Philaddphia,  where 
he  got  employment  with  a  printer  named  Samud  Keimer.* 

A  rapid  composer  and  a  workman  full  of  resource,  Franklin 
was  soon  recognized  as  the  master  spirit  of  the  ^op.  Sir  William 
Kdth  (x68o-i  749),  governor  of  the  province,  ur;^  him  to  start 
in  business  for  himself,  and  when  Franklin  had  unsuccessfully 
appealed  to  his  father  for  the  means  to  do  so,  Kdth  promised 
to  furnish  him  with  what  he  needed  for  the  equipment  of  a  new 
printing  office  and  sent  him  to  England  to  buy  the  materials. 
Kdth  had  repeatedly  promised  to  send  a  letter.of  credit  by  the 
ship  on  which  Franklin  sailed,  but  when  the  Channd  was  reached 
and  the  ship's  mails  were  examined  no  such  letter  was  found. 
Franklin  reached  London  in  December  1724,  and  found  employ- 
ment first  at  Palmer's,  a  famous  printing  house  in  Bartholomew 
Close,  and  afterwards  at  Watts's  Printing  House.  At  Palmer's 
he  had  set  up  a  second  edition  of  WoUaston's  lUtigion  of  Nabirt. 
Delineated,  To  refute  this  book  and  to  prove  that  that  could, 
be  no  such  thing  as  religion,  he  wrote  and  printed  a  small  pam- 
phlet, A  Dissertation  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Pleasure  and  Pain, 
which  brought  him  some  curious  ^l^Maintan^ftft^  and  of  which 
he  soon  became  thoroughly  ashamed.  After  a  year  and  a  half 
in  London,  Franklin  was  persuaded  by  a  friend  named  Denham, 
a  Quaker  merchant,  to  return  with  him  to  America  and  engage 
in  mercantile  business;  he  accordingly  gave  up  printing,  but 
a  few  days  before  sailing  he  recdved  a  tempting  offer  to  remain 
and  give  lessons  in  swimming— his  feats  as  a  swimmer  having 
given  him  considerable  reputation— and  he  says  that  he  mi^t 
have  consented  "  had  the  overtures  been  sooner  made."  He 
reached  Phihiddphia  in  October  1726,  but  a  few  months  later 
Denham  died,  and  Franklin  was  induct  by^  large  wages  to 
return  to  his  old  employer  Keimer;  with  Keim'er  he  quarrelled 
repeatedly,  thinking  himself  ill  used  and  kept  only  to.  train 
apprentices  until  they  could  in  some  degree  take  his  place. 

'  Ketmer  and  his  nster  had  come  the  year  before  from  London, 
where  he  had  learned  h»  trade;  both  were  ardent  members  of  the 
fanatic  band  of  "  French  prophets."  He  proposed  founding  a  new 
sect  with  the  hdp  of  Franklin,  who  after  waving  his  shop  ndiculed 
him  for  his  lon^  square  beard  and  for  keeping  the  seventh  day. 
Kdmer  settled  m  the  Barbadoes  about  1730:  and  in  1731  besan 
to  publish  at  Bridsetown  the  semi-weekly  Barbadoes  Gaatite.  Soec- 
tions  from  it  called  Catihboana  (1741)  and  A  Brand  Plucked  from  lie 
Burning,  Exemplified  in  the  Unparalleloi  Case  pf  Samud  Keimor 
(1718)  are  from  his  pen.    He  died  about  1738. 
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III  1738  Fimnkfin  and  Hugh  lirredithi  a  fellow-worker  at 
Keiiner's,  set  up  in  business  for  themselves;  the  capital  being 
fiinushed  by  lleredith's  father.  In  1730  the  partnership  was 
dtsaolved,  and  Franklin,  through  the  finanrial  assistance  of  two 
friends,  secured  the  sole  management  of  the  printing  house. 
In  September  1729  he  bought  at  a  merely  nominal  price  The 
PamsyhamU  GaulUt  a  weekly  new^)aper  which  Kdmer  had 
started  nine  months  before  to  defeat  a  similar  project  of 
Franklin's,  and  which  Franklin  conducted  until  1 765.  Franklin's 
superior  management  of  the  paper,  his  new  type, "  some  spirited 
remarks'*  on  the  controvert  between  the  Massachusetts 
assembly  and  Governor  Burnet,  brought  his  paper  into  immediate 
notice,  and  his  soeoess  both  as  a  printer  and  as  a  journalist  was 
assured  and  complete.  In  1731  he  established  in  Philadelphia 
one  of  the  eariiest  circulating  libraries  in  America  (often  said  to 
have  been  the  eariiest),  and  in  1732  he  published  the  first  of  his 
Almanacks,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Richard  Saunders.  These 
**  Poor  Richard's  Almanacks  "  were  issued  for  the  next  twenty-five 
yean  with  icmarkable  success,  the  annual  sale  averaging  xo,ooo 
copies,  and  far  exceeding  the  sale  of  any  other  puUicaUon  in 
tbe  colonies. 

Bepnning  in  1733  Franklin  taught  himself  enough  French, 
Ua£an,  Spuiish  and  Latin  to  read  these  languages  with  some 
ease.  In  1736  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until  1751.  In  1737  he  had  been 
appcuttted  postmaster  at  Philadelphia,  and  about  the  same  time 
he  organised  the  first  police  force  and  fire  company  in  the  colonies; 
in  1749,  after  he  had  written  Proposals  RAUing  to  ike  Education 
of  Yowlk  in  Ptnsihama,  he  and  twenty-three  other  dtisens  of 
PhiUddphia  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  academy,  which  was  opened  in  1751, 
was  chartered  in  1753,  and  eventually  became  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  in  1737  he  organized  a  debating  club,  the 
"  Junto,"  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  he  was  one  61  the  founders  of 
the  American  Kiilosophical  Society  (1743;  incorporated  2780); 
be  UnA.  tbe  lead  in  the  organization  of  a  inilitia  force,  and  in  the 
paving  of  the  dty  struts,  improved  the  method  of  street  lighting, 
and  aswistrd  in  the  founding  of  a  dty  hospital  (1751);  in  brief, 
he  gave  the  impulse  to  nearly  every  measure  or  project  for  tbe 
welfare  and  proqxrity  of  Philaddpbia  undertaken  in  his  day. 
In  I7SI  he  became  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  he  served  for  thirteen  years.  In  1753  he  and 
William  Hunter  were  put  in  charge  of  the  post  service  of  the 
colonies,  which  he  brought  in  the  next  ten  yean  to  a  high 
state  of  effidenqr  and  inade  a  finanrial  success;  this  position 
he  hdd  until  1774.  He  visited  nearly  every  post  office  in  the 
cplonies  and  increased  the  mail  service  between  New  York 
and  FfaHaddphia  £rom  once  to  three  times  a  week  in  summer, 
and  from  twice  a  month  to  once  a  week  in  winter.  When 
war  with  France  appeared  imminent  in  1754,  Franklin  was 
sent  to  the  Albany  Convention,  where  he  submitted  his  plan  for 
colooial  union  (see  Albany,  N.Y.).  When  the  home  govern- 
ment sent  over  (kneral  Edward  Braddock^  with  two  regiments 
of  British  troops,  Franklin  undertook  to  secure  the  requisite 
munbez  of  horses  and  waggons  for  the  march  against  Ft. 
Duqocsae,  and  became  personally  responsible  for  payment  to 
the  Plennsylvanians  who  fumahed  them.  NotwithRanding  the 
alarm  oocuiooed  by  Braddock's  defeat,  the  old  quarrel  between 
the  proprieton  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  assembly  prevented 
any  adequate  preparations  for  defence;  "with  incredible 
mrannfss  "  the  proprieton  had  instructed  their  govemon  to 
approve  no  act  for  levying  the  necessary  taxes,  unless  the  vast 
estates  of  the  i»o|»ieton  were  by  the  same  act  exempted.  So 
great  was  the  confidence  in  Franklin  in  this  emergency  that  early 
in  170  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  placed  him  in  charge  of  the 
iMrth-vestem  frontkr  of  the  province,  with  power  to  raise  troops, 
issue  oommisBions  and  erect  blockhouses;  and  Franklin  remained 
in  the  wildemesk  for  over  a  month,  superintending  the  building 
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of  forts  and  watching  the  Indians.  In  February  1757  the 
assembly,  "finding  the  proprietary  obstinately  persisted  in 
manacling  their  deputies  with  instructions  inconsistent  not  only 
with  the  privileges  of  the  people,  but  with  the  service  of  the  crown, 
resotv'd  to  petition  the  king  against  them,"  and  appointed 
Franklin  as  their  agent  to  present  the  petition.  He  arrived  in 
London  on  the  a  7th  of  July  1757,  and  shortly  afterwards,  when, 
at  a  conference  with  Earl  Granville,  president  of  the  council, 
the  latter  declared  that "  the  King  is  the  legislator  of  the  oobnies," 
Franklin  in  reply  declared  that  the  laws  of  the  colonies  were  to  be 
made  by  their  assemblies,  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  king,  and 
when  once  approved  were  no  longer  subject  to  rq>eal  or  amend- 
ment by  the  crown.  As  the  assemblies,  said  he,  could  not  make 
permanent  laws  without  the  king's  consent,  "  ndther  could  he 
make  a  law  for  them  without  theirs."  This  oj^Msition  of  views 
distinctly  raised  the  issue  between  the  home  govenunent  and  the 
colonies.  As  to  the  proprieton  Franklin  succeeded  in  1760  in 
securing  an  underatanding  that  the  assembly  should  pass  an 
act  exempting  from  taxation  the  unsuneyod  waste  lands  of  the 
Penn  estate,  the  surveyed  waste  lands  being  assessed  at  the  usual 
rate  for  other  pn^rty  of  that  description.  Thus  tbe  propriet<»s 
finally  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  assembly  to  tax  their 
estates. 

Tbe  success  of  Franklin's  fint  foreign  mission  was,  therefore, 
substantial  and  satisfactory.  During  this  sojourn  of  five  yean  in 
England  he  had  made  many  valuable  friends  outside  of  court 
and  political  drdes,  among  whom  Hume,  Robertson  and  Adam 
Smith  were  con^icuous.  In  1759,  for  his  literary  and  more 
particulariy  his  sdentific  attainments,  he  recdved  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
the  university  of  St  Andrews.  He  had  beoi  made  a  Master  tA 
Arts  at  Harvard  and  at  Yale  ini  753,  and  at  the  college  of  William 
and  Mary  in  1756;  and  in  176s  he  recdved  the  degree  of  D.CX. 
at  Oxford.  WhUe  in  England  he  had  made  active  use  of  his 
remarkable  talent  for  pamphleteering.  In  the  clamour  for  peace 
following  the  death  of  Ge<»ge  U;  (35th  of  October  1760),  he  was 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France;  he  had 
written  what  purported  to  be  a  chapter  from  an  old  book  written 
by  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  On  tke  Moanes  of  Disposing  tke  Enontio  to 
Peaco,  which  had  a  great  effect;  and  in  the  spring  of  1760  there 
had  been  published  a  more  elaborate  paper  written  by  Frarddin 
with  the  assistance  of  Richard  Jackson,  agent  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Coimecticut  in  London,  entitled  The  Interest  of  Great  Britain 
Considered  with  Regard  to  Her  CcUmies,  and  the  Acquisitions  of 
Canada  and  Guadeloupe  (1760).  This  pamphlet  answered  the 
argument  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  keep  Canada  because  of  the 
added  strength  that  would  thus  be  given  to  any  possible  move- 
ment for  independence  in  the  English  colonies,  by  urging  that 
so  long  as  Canada  remained  French  there  could  be  no  safety 
for  the  English  colonies  in  North  America,  nor  any  permanent 
peace  in  Europe.  Thuiition  reports  that  this  pamphlet  had 
considerable  weight  in  determining  the  ministry  to  retain 
Canada. 

Franklin  sailed  again  for  America  In  August  1 762,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  settle  down  in  quiet  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  e]q)eriments  in  physics.  This  quiet  was  interrupted,  however, 
by  the  "  Paxton  Musacre  "  (Dec.  14, 1763) — ^the  slaujshter  of  a 
score  of  Indians  (children,  women  and  old  men)  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  by  some  young  rowdies  from  the  town  of  Paxton, 
who  then  marched  upon  Philadelphia  to  kill  a  few  Christian 
Indians  there.  Franklin,  appealed  to  by  the  govenKU',  raised 
a  troop  suffident  to  frighten  away  the  "  Paxton  boys,"  and  for 
the  moment  there  seemed  a  possibility  of  an  niMierrtanding 
between  Franklin  and  the  proprietors.  But  the  question  of 
taxing  the  estates  of  the  proprieton  came  up  in  a  new  form, 
and  a  petition  from  the  assembly  was  drawn  by  Franklin, 
requesting  the  king  "  to  resume  the  government "  cf  Pttin- 
^Ivanla.  In  the  autumn  election  of  1764  the  Influence  of  the 
proprieton  was  exerted  against  Franklin,  and  by  an  advene 
majority  of  25  votes  In  4000  he  failed  to  be  rc-dected  to  the 
assembly.  The  new  assembly  sent  Franklin  again  to  Eng^nd  as 
its  special  agent  to  take  charge  of  another  petitloi^  for  a  cfaaqge 
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of  govcnunent,  whkfa,  however,  came  to  nothing.  Matten 
of  mocfa  greater  oooaequence  soon  demanded  Franklin's 
attention. 

Early  in  1764  Lord  GrenviUe  had  informed  the  London  agents 
of  the  American  colonies  that  he  propoied  to  lay  a  portion  of  the 
burden  left  by  the  war  with  France  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
colonists  by  means  of  a  stamp  duty,  unless  some  other  tax 
equally  productive  and  leas  inconvenient  were  propoied.  The 
natural  objection  of  the  colonies,  as  voiced,  for  example,  by  the 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  was  that  it  was  a  cruel  thing  to  tax 
colonics  already  taxed  beyond  their  strength,  and  surrounded 
by  enemies  and  exposed  to  constant  expenditures  for  defence, 
and  that  it  was  an  indignity  that  they  should  be  taxed  by  a 
parliament  in  which  they  were  not  represented;  at  the  same  time 
the  Pennsylvania  assembly  recognised  it  as  "their  duty  to 
grant  aid  to  the  crown,  according  to  their  abilities,  whenever 
required  of  them  in  the  usual  manner."  To  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  he  characterised  as  "  the  mother 
of  mischief,'*  Franklin  used  every  effort,  but  the  bOl  was  easily 
paaed,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  colonists  would  soon  be 
reconciled  to  it.  Because  he,  too,  thou^t  so,  and  because  he 
recommended  John  Hughes,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
office  of  distributor  of  stamps,  Franklin  himself  was  denounced 
— ^he  was  even  accused  of  having  planned  the  Stamp  Act—and 
his  family  in  Philadelphia  was  in  danger  of  being  mobbed.  Of 
Franklin's  examination,  in  February  1766,  by  the  House  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
Burke  said  that  the  scene  reminded  him  of  a  master  examined 
by  a  parcel  of  sdbodboys,  and  George  Whitefidd  said:  **  Dr 
Franklin  has  gabed  immortal  honour  by  his  behaviour  at  the 
bar  of  the  House.  His  answer  was  alieays  found  equal  to  the 
questioner.  He  stood  unappalled,  gave  pleasure  to  his  friends 
and  did  honour  to  hti  country."'  Franklin  compared  the  position 
of  the  colonies  to  that  of  Scotland  in  the  days  before  the  union,  and 
-  in  the  same  year  (1766)  audaciously  urged  a  similar  union  with 
the  colonics  before  it  was  too  late.  The  knowledge  of  colonial 
affairs  gained  from  Franklin's  testimony,  probably  more  than  all 
other  causes  combined,  determined  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  For  Franklin  this  was  a  great  triumph,  and  the  news 
of  it  filled  the  colonlsU  with  delight  and  restored  him  to  their 
confidence  and  affection.  Another  bill  (the  Declaratory  Act), 
however,  was  almost  immediately  passed  by  the  king's  party, 
asserting  absolute  supremacy  of  parliament  over  the  colonies, 
and  in  the  succeeding  parliament,  by  the  Townshend  Acts  of 
1767,  duties  were  imposed  on  paper,  paints  and  glass  imported 
by  theo(donists;ataxwasinq>osedonteaalso.  The  imposition 
of  these  taxes  was  bitterly  resented  in  the  colonies,  where  it 
quickly  aystalliaed  public  opinion  round  the  prindfje  of  "  No 
taxation  without  representation."  In  spite  of  the  opposition 
in  the  colonies  to  Uie  Dedaratoty  Act,  the  Townshend  Acts 
and  the  tea  tax,  Franklin  continued  to  assure  the  British  ministry 
and  the  British  public  of  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists.  He  tried 
to  find  some  middle  ground  of  reconciliation,  and  kept  up  his 
quiet  noA  of  informing  Enfl^and  as  to  the  opinions  and  conditions 
of  the  ooloniM,  and  of  moderating  the  attitude  of  the  colonies 
toward  the  home  government;  so  that,  as  he  said,  he  was  accused 
in  America  of  being  too  much  an  Englishman,  and  in  England 
of  being  too  much  an  American.  He  was  agent  now,  not  oify  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  also  of  New  Jersey,  of  Georgia  and  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Hfllsborough,  who  became  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies  in  1768,  refused  to  recognize  Franklin  as  agent  of 
Massachusetts,  because  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  had  not 
I4>proved  the  appointment,  which  was  by  resolution  of  the 
assembly.  Franklin  contenided  that  the  governor,  as  a  mere 
agent  of  the  king,  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  assembly's 
appointment  of  its  agent  to  the  king;  that  "  the  King,  and  not 
the  King,  Lords,  and  G>mmons  collectivdy,  is  their  sovereign; 
and  that  the  King,  with  Ikeir  respective  Parliaments,  is  their  only 
legislator."  Frsiniklin's  influence  hdped  to  oust  Hillsborough, 
and  Dartmouth,  whose  name  Franklin  suggested,  was  made 

>  Many  qtieidoas  (about  so  of  the  first  35)  were  pat  by  hb  friends 
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secretary  in  1773  and  promptly  recognised  FkankUn  as  theafent 
of  Massachusetts. 

In  1 773  there  appeared  in  the  PtMie  AdMrtiser  one  of  Franklin's 
deverest  hoaxes, ' '  An  Edict  of  the  King  of  Prussia,"  prodalming 
that  the  island  of  Britain  was  a  colony  of  Prussia,  having  been 
settled  by  Angles  and  Saxons,  having  been  protected  by  Prussia, 
having  been  defended  by  Pnssia  against  France  in  the  war  just 
past,  and  never  having  been  definitdy  freed  from  PnusUt's 
rule;  and  that,  therefore,  Great  Britain  should  now  submit  to 
certain  taxes  laid  by  Prussia— 4he  taxes  bdng  identical  with 
those  laid  upon  the  American  colonies  by  Great  Britain.  In 
the  same  year  occurred  the  famous  episode  of  the  Hutchinson 
Letters.  These  were  written  by  Thomas  Hutchioaon,  Governor 
of  Massachuaetta,  Andrew  Oliver  (1706-1774),  his  lieutenant- 
govemor,  and  others  to  William  ^H^tdy,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  private  secretary  to  George  GrenviUe,  suggesting  an 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  governor  at  the  expense  of  the 
assembly,  **  an  abridgement  of  what  are  called  EngliiBh  liberties,'* 
and  other  measures  more  extreme  than  those  undertaken  by  the 
government.  The  correspondence  was  shown*  to  Fhmklin  by 
a  mysterious  "  member  of  pariiament "  to  back  up  the  contention 
that  the  quartering  of  troops  in  Boston  was  suggested,  not  by 
the  British  ministry;  but  by  Americans  and  Bostonians.  Upon 
his  promise  not  to  publish  the  fetters  Franklin  reodved  permnsion 
to  send  them  to  Massachusetts,  where  they  were  mudi  passed 
about  and  were  printed,  and  they  were  soon  republished  in  English 
newspapers.  The  Massachuaetta  aasembly  on  reodving  the 
letters  resolved  to  petition  the  crown  for  the  removal  of  both 
Hutchinson  and  Oliver.  The  petition  was  rdused  and  was  con- 
demned as  scandalous,  and  Franklin,  who  took  upon  himsdl 
the  responsibility  for  the  publication  of  the  letters,  in  the  hearing 
before  the  privy  council  at  the  Cockpit  on  the  99th  of  January 
Z774  was  insulted  and  was  called  a  thief  by  Alexander  Wedder- 
bum  (the  sdidtor-general,  who  appeared  for  Hutchinson  and 
Oliver),  and  waa  removed  from  his  position  as  head  of  the  post 
office  in  the  American  cdonies. 

Satbfied  that  his  usdulness  in  Enj^and  waaat  anend,  Franklin 
entrusted  Ua  agencies  to  the  care  of  Arthur  Lee,  and  on  the 
sxst  of  March  1775  again  set  sail  for  PhOaddphia.  During  the 
last  years  of  his  stay  in  England  there  had  been  repeated  attempts 
to  win  him  (probably  with  an  under-aecretaryship)  to  the  Britidi 
service,  and  in  these  same  years  he  had  done  a  great  work  for 
the  colonies  by  gaining  friends  for  them  among  the  opposition, 
and  by  impresdng^  France  with  his  ability  and  the  excdlence  of 
his  case.  Upon  reaching  America,  he  heard  of  the  fighting  at 
Lexington  and  Concord,  and  with  the  news  of  an  actual  outbreak 
of  hostilities  his  feeling  toward  England  seems  to  have  dianged 
completdy.  He  was  no  longer  a  peacemaker,  but  an  ardent  waiw 
maker.  On  the  6th  of  May,  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  elected  by  the  assembly  of  Pem^ylvania  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  Philaddphla.  In  October 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  but,  as 
membeis  of  this  body  were  still  required  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  crown,  he  rdused  to  serve.  In  the  Congress 
he  served  on  as  many  as  ten  committees,  and  upon  the  oiganisa- 
tion  of  a  continentd  postal  system,  he  was  made  postmaster- 
general,  a  podtion  he  hdd  for  one  year,  when  (in  ^776)  he  waa 
aucceeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Riduud  Bache,  who  had  been  his 
deputy.  With  Benjamin  Harrison,  John  Dickinson,  Thomas 
J^nson  and  John  Jay  he  was  appointed  in  November  1775 
to  a  committee  to  carry  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
friends  of  America  "  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  other  parts  of 
the  worid."  He  planned  an  appeal  to  the  king  of  France  for 
aid,  and  wrote  the  instructions  of  Sflas  Deane  who  was  to  convey 
it  In  ApiH  1776  he  went  to  Montred  with  Charlea  Carroll, 
Samud  Chase  aiid  John  Carroll,  as  a  member  of  the  commission 
which  conferred  with  Generd  Arnold,  and  attempted  without 
success  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  Canada.  Immediatdy  after 
his  return  from  Montred  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
five  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
but  bs  took  no  actud  part  himsdf  in  drafting  that  iastm- 
meot,  adde  from  suggesting  the  change  or  insertion  of  a  few 
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woidi  in  Jcffcnon's  dnft    From  July  i6  to  Sepfember  98.  he 
acted  M  picddent  of  the  ConstitutioiuU  Convcntko  of  Ftenn- 


With  Join  Afduas  and  Edward  Rntkdgie  he  was  lekcted 
by  Coognm  to  dtscusa  with  Admiral  Howe  (September  1776, 
at  Statea  Isfauid)  the  tenos  of  peace  proposed  by  Howe,  who  had 
arrived  in  New  York  harbour  in  July  1776,  and  who  had  been 
an  wti-»^»i'  friend  of  FhmUin;  but  the  diacuaaion  was  fruitJeas, 
as  the  American  commiaaaoneis  lefuaed  to  treat  **  back  of  this 
itcp  of  iadependenry."  On  the  a6th  of  September  in  the  same 
year  Franklin  was  diosen  as  commiaaioner  to  France  to  join 
Aithor  Lee,  who  was  in  London,  and  Silas  Deane,  who  had 
anived  in  Fkance  in  June  1776.  He  collected  all  the  money  he 
coidd  nwimawl,  between  £3000  and  £4000^  lent  it  to  Congreaa 
bcloK  he  set  aail,  and  arrived  at  Paria  on  the  aand  of  December. 
He  found  qoarteis  at  Faasy,'  then  a  auburb  of  Paria,  in  a  houafc 
***««i«fi«g  to  Le  Kay  de  Chaumont,  an  active  friend  of  the 
American  cause,  who  had  influential  relationa  with  the  court, 
andthrou^wiicnnhewaaenabkdtobeinthefulleat  conmiunica- 
tioQ  with  the  French  foveznment  without  compromising  i^  in  the 
eyes  of  Gnat  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  Franklin's  arrival  in  Paria  he  was  slready  one 
of  the  most  talked  about  men  in  the  world.  He  was  a  member 
of  every  important  learned  aodety  in  Europe;  he  was  a  member, 
and  one  of  the  mansfera,  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  one  of 
ei^  foreign  membos  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sdenoes  in 
Faria.  Three  editions  of  his  scientific  works  had  already  appeared 
in  PtoJs,  and  a  new  edition  had  recently  appeared  in  London. 
To  an  these  advantagea  he  added  a  political  purpoae— the 
diamemberment  of  the  Britiah  empirer-^which  waa  entirely 
cpngnrial  to  every  dtiaen  of  France.  **  Fkanklin'a  rqnitatlon," 
wrote  John  Adama  with  characteiistic  extravagance, "  was  more 


than  that  of  Leibniu  or  Newton,  Frederick  or 
Voltaire;  and  hia  character  more  eateemed  and  beloved  than 
all  of  them.  .  .  .  If  a  collection  could  be  made  of  all  the  gaaettca 
of  Europe,  for  the  latter  half  of  the  xSth  century,  a  greater 
Bomber  of  panegyrical  paragnpha  upon  k  t^Md  FranMin 
woold  appear,  it  ia  believed,  than  upon  any  other  man  that  ever 
IhnKL"  "Franklin'a  iq>pearance  in  the  French  aalona,  even 
befioR  he  began  to  negotiate,"  aayaFriedrichChriatc^  Schlosaer, 
"  waa  an  event  of  great  importance  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
Hb  dreas,  the  aimplidty  of  hb  external  appearance,  the  friendly 
Bwrkneaa  of  the  old  man,  and  the  apparent  humflity  of  the 
Quaker,  procured  lor  Freedom  a  maaa  of  votariea  among  the 
court  drdea  who  uaed  to  be  alarmiyl  at  its  ooaraencaa  and  un- 
sophiaticated  trutha.  Such  waa  the  number  of  portraita,"  buats 
and  mpdalKoaa  of  him  in  circuhtion  before  he  Idt  Paria  that  he 
wodd  have  been  recognized  from  them  by  any  adult  dtiaen 
in  any  part  of  the  dvilixed  world." 

Franklin's  porition  in  France  was  a  difBcult  one  from  the 
start,  because  of  the  delicacy  of  the  task  of  getting  French  aid 
at  a  time  when  France  was  unready  openly  to  take  aides  against 
Great  Britain.  But  on  the  6th  of  February  2778,  after  the 
news  of  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  Burgoyne  had  reached 
Europe,  a  treaty  of  allianoe  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
between  France  and  the  United  Statea  were  aai^ied  at  Paria  by 
Franklin,  Deane  and  Lee.  On  the  aSth  of  October  thia  com- 
miaaaon  was  discharged  and  Franklin  was  ^)pointed  aole  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  French  court.  Lee,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
mlarion  to  Paiia,  aeema  to  have  been  poaaeaaed  of  a  mania  of 
jealooay  toward  Franklin,  or  of  miaunderatanding  of  hia  acta, 
he  tried  to  undermine  hia  inflnrnre  with  the  Continental 
John  Adama,  when  he  ancceeded  Deane  (recalled 
imai  Paria  through  Lee'a  machinationa)  joined  ^  the  diorua  of 
faoh-fiading  againat  Franklin,  dilated  upon  hia  aodal  habita, 
hia  prrt^'wl  alothfulncaa  and  hia  complete  lack  of  buaincaa-like 
system;  but  Adama  aoon  came  to  aee  that,  although  careleaa 
of  detaila»  FrankUn  was  doing  what  no  other  man  could  have 

■The  booae  b  faaaiiiar  from  the  drawii^  of  it  by  ^^ctor  Hugo. 
*llaay  of  thew  portraits  bore  inacriptiont,  the  moat  famoua 
of  which  waa  Tmiot'o  line,  "  Eripnit  f  uhnea  oodo  aoeptrumquiB 
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done,  and  he  oeaaed  hb  haraher  critidam.  Even  greater' than 
hb  diplomatic  difficulties  were  Franklin's  finsnrial  straits; 
Drafts  were  bdng  drawn  on  him  by  all  the  American  agents  in 
Europe,  and  by  the  Continental  Coogreaa  at  home.  Acting  as 
American -naval  agent  for  the  many  succeaaful  privateera 
who  harried  the  EngHah  Channd,  and  for  whom  he  akilfuUy 
got  every  bit  of  aasiatance  poeatble,  open  and  covert,  from  the 
French  government,  he  was  continually  called  upon  for  funda 
in  theae  ventures.  Of  the  veiaeb  to  be  aent  to  Parb  with 
American  cargoea  which  were  to  be  add  for  the  liquidation  of 
French  loana  to  the  coloniea  made  through  Beaumarchab,  few 
arrived;  thoae  that  did  come  did  not  cover  Beaumarchab's 
advances,  and  hardly  a  veaad  came  from  America  without 
word  of  freah  dr^ts  on  Franklin.  After  bold  and  repeated 
overtures  for  an  exchange  of  priaoners— an  important  matter, 
both  because  the  American  frigates  had  no  pbce  in  which  to 
stow  away  their  priaooera,  and  becauae  of  the  maltreatment 
of  American  captivea  in  auch  priaons  as  Dartmoor-^ezchanges 
began  at  the  end  of  March  1779,  although  there  were  annoying 
debys,  and  immediately  after  November  1781  there  was  a  long 
bredL  in  the  agreement;  and  the  Americana  diacharged  from 
English  priaona  were  oonatantly  in  need  of  money.    Franklin, 


beaidea,  was  constantly  called  upon  to  meet  the  indebtedneaa 
of  Lee  and  of  Ralph  Leard  (X74S-Z804),  and  of  John  Jay,  who 
in  Madrid  waa  beiiag  drawn  on  by  the  American  Conipeaa.  In 
q>ite  of  the  poor  condition  in  Europe  of  the  credit  of  the  atrugg- 
ling  coloniea,  and  of  the  fact  that  Fhmce  waa  almoat  bai^rupt 
(and  in  the  Uter  years  was  at  war),  and  although  Necker  strenu- 
ously reabted  the  making  of  any  loana  to  the  coloniea,  France, 
largdy  becauae  of  Franklin'a  i^peala,  expended,  by  loan  or  gift 
to  the  colonies,  or  in  suatenance  of  the  French  arma  in  America, 
a  aum  eatimated  at  $60,000,000. 

In  i78z  Franklin,  with  John  Adama,  John  Jay,  Jefferson, 
who  remained  in  America,  and  Henry  Laurens,  thai  a  prisoner 
in  Fingland,  was  i^pdnted  on  a  commisaion  to  make  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  In  the  q>ring  of  1782  Fkanklin  had  been  inform- 
ally negotiating  with  Shclburne,  aecretary  of  atate  for  the  home 
department,  through  the  medium,  of  Riduud  Oawald,  a  Scotch 
merchant,  vA  had  auggeated  that  England  ahould  cede  Canada 
to  the  United  Statea  in  return  for  the  recognition  of  loyalbt 
daima  by  the  atatea.  When  the  formal  negotbtiona  began 
Franklin  hdd  cloady  to  the  inatructiona  of  Congreaa  to  ita 
commiaskmera,  that  th^  ahould  maintain  confidential  rebtiona 
with  the  French  miniatera  and  that  they  were  "  to  undertake 
nothing  in  the  negotbtiooia  for  peace  or  truce  without  their 
knowledge  and  concurrence,"  and  were  ultimatdy  to  be  governed 
by  "  their  advice  and  opinion."  Jay  and  Adama  diaagreed  with 
hLn  on  thb  point,  believing  that  France  intended  to  curtail 
the  territorial  aqpirationa  of  the  Americana  for  her  own  benefit 
and  for  that  of  \ax  ally,  Spain.  At  bat,  after  the  Britiah  govern- 
ment had  authorised  ita  agents  to  treat  with  the  commissaonera 
as  representatives  of  an  independent  power,  thus  recognising 
Amoican  independence  before  the  treaty  was  made,  Franklin 
acquiesced  in  the  policy  of  Jay.  The  preliminary  treaty  was 
si^ed  by  the  commissioners  on  the  30th  of  November  1789, 
the  final  treaty  on  the  3rd  of  September  1783.  Franklin  had 
repeatedly  petitioned  Congress  for  hb  recall,  but  hb  ktters 
were  unanswered  <»*  hb  appeab  refuaed  until  Uie  7th  of  Mardi 
1785,  when  Congreaa  reaolved  that  he  be  allowed  to  return  to 
^erica;  on  the  xoth  of  Mardi  Thomaa  Jefferson,  who  had 
joined  him  in  Auguat  of  the  year  before,  was  appointed  to  hb 
place.  Jefferson,  when  asked  if  he  replaced  Franklin,  replied, 
"  No  one  can  replace  him,  sir;  I  am  only  hb  successor."  Bdore 
Franklin  left  Parb  on  the  lath  of  July  1785  he  had  made 
commercial  treaties  with  Sweden  (1783)  aod  Pruaab  (178s; 
aigned  after  FraiMn'a  departure  by  J^eraon  and  John  Adama). 
Franklin  arrived  in  PhibddpUa  on  the  X3th  of  September, 
diaembaridng  at  the  aame  whsjf  aa  when  he  had  first  entered  the 
dty.  He  waa  immedbtdy  elected  a  member  of  the  munidpal 
council  of  Phfladdphia,  becoming  ita  chairman;  and  waa  chosen 
president  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Coundl  (the  chief  executive 
officer)  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  re-elected  in  1786  and  1787, 
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serving  from  October  1785  to  October  1788.  In  May  1787  he 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  which  drew  up  the 
Federal  Constitution,  this  body  thus  having  a  member  upon 
whom  all  could  agree  as  chairman,  should  Wadiington  be  absent. 
He  opposed  over<entralixation  of  government  and  favoured  the 
Connecticut  Compromise,  and  after  the  work  of  the  Convention 
was  done  used  his  influence  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution.* As  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  Franklin  signed  a  petition 
to  Congren  (x2th  February  1790)  for  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  six  weeks  later  in  his  most  brilliant  manner  parodied 
the  attack  on  the  petition  made  by  James  Jackson  (X757-X806) 
of  Geor^a,  taking  off  Jackson's  quotations  of  Scripture  with 
pretended  texts  from  the  Koran  dted  by  a  member  of  the  Divan 
of  Algiers  in  opposition  to  a  petitioh  asking  for  the  prohibition 
of  holding  Christians  in  slavery.  These  were  his  last  public 
acts.  His  last  days  were  marked  by  a  fine  serenity  and  calm; 
he  died  in  his  own  house  in  Philadelphia  on  the  x7th  of  April 
X  790,  the  immediate  cause  being  an  abscess  in  the  lungs.  He  was 
buried  with  his  wife  in  the  graveyard  (Fifth  and  Aich  Streets) 
of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Physically  Franklin  was  large,  about  s  ft.  xo  Iil  tall,  with  a 
well-round«l,  powerful  figure;  he  inherited  an  excellent  con- 
stitution from  his  parents—"  I  never  knew,"  says  he,  "  either 
my  father  or  mother  to  have  any  sickness  but  that  of  which 
they  d/d,  he  at  89,  and  she  at  85  years  of  age  "—but  injured  it 
somewhat  by  excesses;  in  early  life  he  had  severe  attacks  of 
pleurisy,  from  one  of  which,  in  1727,  it  was  not  expected  that  he 
would  recover,  and  in  his  later  years  he  was  the  ^ctim  of  stone 
and  gout.  When  he  was  sixteen  he  became  a  vegetarian  for  a 
time,  rather  to  save  money  for  books  than  for  any  other  reason, 
and  he  alieays  preached  moderation  in  eating,  though  he  was 
less  consistent  in  his  practice  in  this  particular  than  as  regards 
moderate  drinking.  He  was  alwa^  enthusiastically  fond  of 
swimming,  and  was  a  great  believer  in  fresh  air,  taking  a  cold 
air  bath  regularly  in  the  morning,  when  he  sat  naked  in  his 
bedroom  bailing  himself  with  a  book  or  with  writing  for  a 
half-hour  or  more.  He  insisted  that  fresh,  cold  air  was  not  the 
cause  of  odds,  and  preached  zealously  the  "  gospel  of  ventfla- 
tion."  He  was  a  charming  talker,  with  a  gay  humour  and  a 
quiet  sarcasm  and  a  telling  use  of  aniecdote  for  argument.  Henri 
Martin,  the  French  historian,  q>eaks  of  him  as  "of  a  mind 
altogether  French  in  its  grace  and  dastidty."  In  X730  he 
married  Deborsh  Read,  in  whose  father's  house  he  had  lived 
when  he  had  first  come  to  Philadelphia,  to  whom  he  had  been 
engaged  before  his  first  departure  from  Philadelphia  for  London, 
and  who  in  his  absence  hsd  married  a  ne'er-do-well,  one  Rogers, 
who  had  deserted  her.  The  marriage  to  Franklin  is  presumed 
to  have  been  a  common  law  nuuriage,  for  there  was  no  proof 
that  Miss  Read's  former  husband  was  dead,  xk»'  that,  as  was 
wospKttd,  a  former  wife,  alive  when  Rogers  married  Miss  Read, 
was  still  alive,  and  that  therefore  his  marriage  to  Deborah  was 
void.  His  "  Debby,"  or  his  "  dear  child,"  as  Franklin  usually 
addressed  her  in  his  letters,  recdved  into  the  family,  soon  after 
her  marriage,  Franklin's  illegitimate  son,  William  Franklin 
(X799-X813),*  with  whom  she  afterwards  quarrelled,  and  whose 
mother,  tndition  says,  was  Barbara,  a  servant  in  the  Franklin 
household.  Another  illegitimate  child  became  the  wife  of  John 
Foxcrof  t  of  Philadelphia.  Deborah,  who  was  "  as  much  dispos'd 
to  industry  and  frugality  as  "  her  husband,  wss  illiterate  and 
shared  none  of  her  husband's  tastes  for  literature  and  sdence; 

'Notably  in  a  pamphlet  comparing  the  Jews  and  the  Anti- 
FederaUsts. 

*  William  Franklin  lerved  on  the  Canadian  frontier  with  Pennsyl- 
vania troops,  becoming  captain  in  X7«>;  was  in  the  post-office  in 
X7M-1756:  went  to  England  with  hb  father  in  17^;  war  admitted 
to  legal  practice  in  I7S8;  in  1763,  recommended  ny  Locd  Fairfax, 
became  governor  of  Niew  Jeriey;  be  left  the  Whig  for  the  Tory 
party;  and  in  the  War  01  Inciependenoe  was  a  faithful  loyalist, 
much  to  the  pain  and  regret  of  hu  father,  who,  however,  was  recon- 
ciled to  him  tn  pert  in  1784.  He  was  held  as  a  prifloner  from  1776 
until  exchanged  in  1778;  and  lived  four  years  in  New  York,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  F,ngland  with  an  annual  peaskm  of 
£too  from  the  crown. 


her  dread  of  an  ocean  voyage  kept  her  in  PhUaddphia  during 
Frsnklin's  missions  to  England,  and  she  died  in  X774,  while 
Franklin  was  in  London.  She  bore  him  two  children,  one  a  son, 
Francis  Folger,  "wnom  I  have  sddom  since  seen  equai'd  in 
everything,  and  whom  to  this  day  [thirty-six  years  after  the 
child's  death]  I  cannot  think  of  without  a  sigh,"  who  died  (X736) 
when  four  years  old  of  small-pox,  not  having  been  inoculated; 
the  other  was  Sarah  (i744'x8o8),  who  married  Richard  Bache 
(i737-x8xx),  Franklin's  successor  in  X776-X783  as  postmaster- 
generaL  Franklin's  gallant  relations  with  women  after  his  wife's 
death  were  probably  innocent  enough.  Best  known  of  his  French 
amks  were  Mme  Hdv^tius,  widow  of  the  philosopher,  and  the 
young  Mme  Brillon,  who  corrected  her  "  Papa's  "  French  and 
tried  to  bring  him  safdy  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
With  him  in  France  were  his  grandsons,  William  Temple 
Franklin,  William  Franklin's  natural  son,  who  acted  as  private 
secretary  to  his  grandfather,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache 
(x  769-x  798),  Sarah's  son,  whom  he  sent  to  Geneva  to  be  educated, 
for  whom  he  later  asked  public  office  of  Washington,  and  who 
became  edit6r  of  the  Aurora^  one  of  the  leading  jourxisls  in  the 
Republican  attacks  on  Washington. 

Franklin  early  rebelled  against  New  Enfl^d  Puritanism  and 
spent  his  Sundays  in  reading  and  in  study  instead  of  attending 
diurch.  His  free-thinking  ran  its  extreme  course  at  the  time  of 
his  publication  in  London  of  A  Dissertation  on  Liberty  and 
Necessity t  Pleasure  and  Pain  (1735),  which  he  recognised  as  one 
of  the  great  errata  of  his  life.  He  later  called  himself  a  deist, 
or  thdst,  not  discriminating  between  the  terms.  To  his  favourite 
sister  he  wrote:  "  There  are  some  things  in  your  New  Eng^land 
doctrine  and  wwship  which  I  do  not  sgree  with;  but  I  do  not 
therefore  condemn  them,  or  desire  to  shake  your  bdid  or 
practice  of  them."  Such  was  his  general  attitude.  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  thought  "  his  system  of 
morals  and  his  religion,  as  he  left  them  to  us,  the  best  the  world 
ever  saw,  or  is  like  to  see."  His  intense  praaical-mlndedneas 
drew  him  away  from  religion,  but  drove  him  to  a  morality  of  his 
own  (the  "  art  of  virtue,"  he  called  it),  based  on  thirteen  virtues 
eadi  accompanied  by  a  short  precept;  the  virtues  were  Temper- 
ance, Silence,  Order,  Resolution,  frugality.  Industry,  Sincerity, 
Justice,  Moderation,  Cleanliness,  Tranquility,  Chastity  and 
Humility,  the  precept  accompanying  the  last-named  virtue 
bdng  "  Imitate  Jesus  and  Socrates."  He  made  a  business-like 
little  notebook,  -ruled  off  spaces  for  the  thirteen  virtues  and  the 
seven  days  of  the  week,  "  determined  to  gjve  a  week's  strict 
attention  to  each  <tf  the  virtues  successively  .  .  .  [going]  thro' 
a  course  compleate  in  thirteen  weeks  and  four  courses  in  a  year," 
marking  for  each  day  a  record  of  his  adherence  to  each  of  the 
precepts.  "  And  concdving  God  to  be  the  fountain  of  wisdom," 
he  "  thought  it  right  and  necessary  to  solidt  His  assistance  for 
obtaining  it,"  and  drew  up  the  following  prayer  for  daily  use: 
"  O  powerful  Goodness!  bountiful  Father  I  merdful  Guide  I 
Increase  in  me  that  wisdom  which  discovers  my  truest  interest. 
Strengthen  my  resolution  to  perform  what  that  wisdom  dictates. 
Accept  my  kind  offices  to  Thy  other  children,  as  the  only  return 
in  my  power  for  Thy  continual  favours  to  me."  He  was  by  no 
means  prone  to  overmuch  introspection,  his  great  Interert 
in  the  conduct  of  others  bdng  shown  in  the  wise  maxims  of  Poor 
Richard,  which  were  possibly  too  utilitarian  but  were  wonderfully 
successful  in  instructing  American  morals.  His  Art  of  Virtue 
on  which  he  worked  for  years  was  never  completed  or  published 
in  any  form. 

"  Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer,"  was  Franklin's  own  favourite 
description  of  himself.  He  was  an  excellent  compositor  and 
pressman;  his  workmanship,  dear  impressions,  black  ink  and 
comparative  freedom  from  errata  did  much  to  get  him  the 
public  printing  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  printing 
of  the  paper  money*  and  other  public  matters  in  Delaware. 
The  first  book  with  his  imprint  is  Tke  Psalms  of  Damd  Imitated  in 

*  For  the  prevention  of  counterfdting  continental  psper  money 
Franklin  long  afterwards  suggested  the  use  on  the  different  d^ 
nominations  of  different  leaves,  having  noted  the  infinite  variety  of 
leaf  venation. 
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lA*  Lamgmait  ef  tkt  New  TeOameid  and  appl/d  to  the  CkrisHan 
StaU  ami  Wcrtkip.  By  /.  WatU  .  .  .,  PkUaddpkia:  PrinUd 
by  B.F.amd  H.  M.fcr  Thomas  Godfrey,  and  Sold  ai  his  Shop, 
ZfiQ*  Tlie  first  novd  printed  in  America  was  Franklin's  reprint 
in  1744  of  Pamela;  and  the  first  American  translation  from 
tlie  daaics  wliidi  was  printed  in  America  was  a  version  by 
James  Logan  (1674-1751)  of  Cato's  Moral  Dislkhs  (1735).  In 
1744  be  published  another  translation  of  Logan's,  Cicero  On  Old 
Age,  which  Franklin  thought  typographically  the  finest  book 
be  had  ever  printed.  In  1733  he  had  established  a  press  in 
CharlesUm,  South  Carolina,  and  soon  after  did  the  same  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  New  York,  in  Antigua, 
in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  in  other  places.  Penonally  he  had 
little  connexion' with  the  Philadelphia  printing  office  after  1748, 
when  David  Hall  became  his  partner  and  took  charge  of  it. 
But  in  1753  he  was  eagerly  engaged  in  having  severd  of  his 
improvements  incorporated  in  a  new  press,,  and  more  than 
twenty  years  after  was  actively  interested  in  John  Walter's 
scheme  ci  **  k>gograpby."  In  France  he  had  a  private  press  in 
his  bouse  in  Pasy,  on  which  he  printed  "  bagatelles."  Franklin's 
woik  as  a  publisher  is  for  the  most  part  closely  connected  with 
his  work  in  issuing  the  Coxdte  and  Poor  Richard's  Almanach 
(a  summary  of  the  proverbs  from  which  appeared  in  the  number 
for  1758,  and  has  often  been  reprinted — under  such  titles  as 
Palher  Abraham's  Speech,  and  The  Way  to  Wealth).^ 

Of  much  ci  Franklin's  work  as  an  author  something  has 
already  been  said.  Judged  as  literature,  the  first  place  belongs 
to  his  Amlobiography,  which  unquestionably  ranks  among  the 
few  great  autobiographies  ever  written.  His  style  in  its  sim- 
plicity, facility  and  clearness  owed  something  to  De  Foe, 
something  to  Cotton  Mather,  something  to  Plutarch,  more  to 
Bunyan  and  to  his  eariy  attempts  to  reproduce  the  manner  of 
the  third  volume  of  the  Spectator',  and  not  the  least  to  his  own 
careful  study  of  word  usage.  From  Xenophon's  Memorabilia 
be  learned  when  a  boy  the  Socratic  method  of  argument.  Swift 
be  resembled  in  the  occasional  broadness  of  his  humour,  in  his 
brilliantly  successful  use  of  sarcasm  and  irony,*  and  in  his 
mastery  <A  the  hoax.  Balzac  said  of  him  that  he  "  invented 
the  lightning-rod,  the  hoax  ('le  canard*)  and  the  republic." 
Among  his  more  famous  hoaxes  were  the  ''  Edict  of  the  King  of 
Frussaa  "  (1773),  already  described;  the  fictitious  supplement 
to  the  Boston  Chronicle,  printed  on  his  private  press  at  Passy  in 
178a,  and  containing  a  letter  with  an  invoice  of  eight  p^cks  of 
954  cured,  dried,  ho<q)ed  and  painted  scalps  of  rebels,  men, 
women  and  children,  taken  by  Indians  in  the  British  employ; 
and  another  fictitious  Letter  from  the  Count  de  Schaumberg  to  the 
Baron  Hohendorf  commanding  the  Hessian  Troops  in  America 
(1777) — ^the  count's  only  anxiety  is  that  not  enough  men  will 
be  kiOed  to  bring  him  in  moneys  he  needs,  and  he  urges  his 
officer  in  commud  in  America  "  to  prolong  the  war  ...  for 
I  have  made  arrangements  for  a  grand  Italiam  opera,  and  I 
<lb  not  wish  to  be  obliged  to  give  it  up."* 

Closely  related  to  Franklin's  political  pamphlets  are  his  writ- 
ings on  economics,  which,  though  undertaken  with  a  political 

*  "  Sevcotv-five  editkiot  of  it  have  been  printed  in  English,  fifty- 
wa.  in  Frcncn.  eleven  in  German  and  nine  in  Italian.  It  has  been 
translated  into  Spanish,  Danish,  Swedish,  Welsh,  Polish,  Gaelic. 
RuMJsn,  Bohemian,  Dutch.  Catalan,  Chinese,  modem  Greek  ana 
pbotaetic  writing.  It  has  been  printed  at  least  four  hundred  times, 
and  IS  to-day  as  popular  as  ever." — P.  L.  Ford,  in  Tht  Many-Sided 
PramhUn  (i»N). 

'  Both  awift  and  Fiankltn  made  sport  of  the  typical  astrologer 
a]aanack*niaker. 

"Another  hoax  was  Franklin's  pamUe  against  religious  perse- 
Ctttioa  thrown  into  Scriptuial  form  and  quoted  by  him  as  the  fifty- 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  a  paper  on  a  "  Proposed  New  Version 
of  the  Bible  **  he  paraphrased  a  tew  verses  of  the  nnt  chapter  of  Job, 
making  them  a  satiric  attack  on  royal  Bovernment;  but  the  version 
nay  well  rank  with  these  hoaxes,  and  even  modem  writers  have 
been  taken  in  by  it,  regarding  it  as  a  serious  proposal  for  a  **  modem- 
iaed  **  vcnion  and  decrying  it  as  poor  taste.  Matthew  Arnold,  for 
eaaanle,  declared  tUs  an  instance  in  which  Franklin  was  lacking  in 
his  "  impcrtufhable  common  sense  ";  and  J.  B.  McMaster,  thoug^h 
devoting  several  pages  to  its  discussion,  very  ingenuously  declares  it 


or  practical  purpose  and  not'iii  a  purely  scientific  spirit,  rank  him 
as  the  first  American  economist.  He  wrote  in  1729  A  Modest 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of  a  Paper  Currency,  which 
argued  that  a  plentiful  currency  will  make  rates  of  interest  low 
and  will  promote  immigration  and  home  manufactures,  and  which 
did  much  to  secure  the  further  issue  of  paper  money  in  Penn- 
sylvania. After  the  British  Aa  of  1750  forbidding  the  erection 
or  the  <^>eTating  of  iron  or  steel  mills  in  the  colonies,  Franklin 
wrote  OftrerwiMmf  concerning  the  Increase  of  Manhind  and  the 
Peopling  of  Countries  (1751);  its  thesis  was  that  manufactures 
come  to  be  common  only  with  a  high  degree  of  social  development 
and  with  great  density  of  popiUation,  and  that  Great  Britain 
need  not,  therefore,  fear  the  industrial  competition  of  the 
colonies,  but  it  is  better  known  for  the  estimate  (ad<^ted  by 
Adam  Smith>  that  the  popiUation  of  the  colonies  would 
double  every  quarter-century;  and  for  the  likeness  to  Malthus's^ 
'*  preventive  check  "  of  its  statement: "  The  greater  the  common 
fashionable  expense  of  any  rank  of  people  the  more  cautious  they 
are  of  marriage."  His  Positions  to  he  examined  concerning 
National  Wealth  (1769)  shows  that  he  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  French  physiocrats  after  his  visit  to  France  in  1767. 
His  Wail  of  a  Protected  Manttfacturer  voices  a  protest  against 
protection  as  raising  the  cost  of  living;  and  he  held  that  free 
trade  was  based  on  a  natural  right.  He  knew  Kames,  Hume 
and  Adam  Smith,  and  corresponded  with  Mirabeau, "  the  friend 
of  Man."  Some  of  the  more  important  of  his  economic  theses^ 
as  summarized  by  W.  A.  Wetzel,  are:  that  money  as  coin  may 
have  nutut  than  its  bidlion  value;  that  natural  interest  is 
determined  by  the  rent  of  land  valued  at  the  sum  of  money 
loaned— «n  anticipation  of  Turgot;  that  high  wages  are  not 
inconsbtent  with  a  Urge  foreign  trade;  that  the  value  of  an 
article  is  determinied  by  the  amount  of  labour  necessary  to 
produce  the  food  consumed  in  making  the  article;  that  manu- 
factures  are  advantageous  but  agriculture  only  is  truly  pro- 
ductive; and  that  when  practicable  (as  he  did  not  think  it 
practicable  at  the  end  of  the  War  of  Independence)  state  revenue 
should  be  raised  by  direct  tax. 

Franklin  as  a  scientist*  and  as  an  inventor  has  been  decried 
by  experts  s»  an  amateur  and  a  dabbler;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  was  always  his  hope  to  retire  from  public 
life  and  devote  himself  to  science.  In  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  (founded  1743)  scientific  subjects  were  mudi 
discussed.  Franklin  wrote  a  paper  on  the  causes  of  earthquakes 
for  his  Casette  of  the  15th  of  December  1737;  and  he  eagerly 
collected  material  to  uphold  his  theory  that  waterspouts  and 
whirlwinds  resulted  from  the  same  causes.  In  1743,  from  the 
circumstance  that  an  eclipse  not  visible  in  Philadelphia  because 
of  a  storm  had  been  observed  in  Boston,  where  the  storm  although 
north-easterly  did  not  occur  until  an  hour  after  the  eclipse,  he 
surmised  that  storms  move  against  the  wind  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  In  the  year  before  (1742)  he  had  planned  the  "  Penn- 
sylvania fire-place,"  better  known  as  the  "  Franklin  stove," 
which  saved  fuel,  heated  all  the  room,  and  had  the  same  principle 
as  the  hot-air  furnace;  the  stove  was  never  patented  by  Franklin, 
but  was  described  in  his  pamphlet  dated  1744*  He  was  much 
engaged  at  the  same  time  in  remedying  smoking  chimneys,  and 
as  late  as  x  785  wrote  to  Jan  Ingenhousz,  physician  to  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  on  chimneys  and  draughts;  sfaioking  street  lamps 
he  remedied  by  a  simple  contrivance,  The  study  of  electricity 
he  took  up  in  1746  when  he  first  saw  a  Leyden  jar,  in  the  mani- 
pulation of  which  he  became  expert  and  which  he  improved  by 
the  use  of  granulated  lead  in  the  place  of  water  for  the  interior 
armatures;  he  recognized  that  condensation  is  due  to  the 
dielectric  and  not  to  the  metal  coatings.  A  note  in  his  diary, 
dated  the  7th  of  November  1749,  shows  that  he  had  then 

*  Malthus  quoted  Franklin  in  h'ls  first  edition,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  second  that  he  introduced  the  theory  of  the  "  preventive  check. 
Franklin  noted  the  phenomenon  with  disapproval  in  his  advocacy 
of  increased  popubtion:  Malthus  with  approval  in  hb  search  for 
means  to  decrease  population. 

*The  title  of  philosopher  aa  used  in  Franklin's  lifetime  referred 
neither  in  England  nor  in  France  to  him  as  author  of  moral  maxims, 
but  to  him  as  a  sdentist— a  "  natural  phikaopher." 
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coojectiind  that  tkniubi  utd  "|*''"'"i  wen  ehctikil  maul. 
fcMatloDii  in  the  umc  yimi  be  pUaiwd  (be  li^liiiiit-roil  (loni 
knows  u  "  Pnnklin'i  rod  "),  vlilch  lie  docribsl  mi  naun- 
mended  to  [be  public  b  ijn,  wbea  tbe  Copley  medal  ol  the 
Royal Sodetywunudedbjm lot hiidiiciivtrie*.  Thefamoui 
experiment  wilb  tbe  kite,  ptovlng  Hghtning  an  electrical  pheno- 
meo«,  waaperfbnDedby  Franklin  in  June  i7j>.  Beovenhnw 
enlirely  the  "  fifctloD  "  Ibeoty  of  eleetfidty  and  a»ceived  the 
idea  at  pha  and  mlDUi  chaisea  (iISj);  be  thought  the  tea  tbe 
wurce  of  electricity.  Os  light  FiankUn  wiote  to  David  Ritlen- 
boiue  in  June  17&4;  the  >um  of  hit  own  coojectuio  mi  that 
(he  corpuKuLarlheary  ol  Nemon  wai  wiods,  and  that  li^t  wai 
due  to  the  vibration  of  an  elastic  aether.  He  atudied  with  lome 
care  the  lempeiature  of  tbe  Gulf  Slnam.  In  navi(atton  be 
(uggcsled  many  new  ODDlrivancei,  mch  a*  watet-Ii^t  com- 
pailmeDla,  Boatini  aDchon  to  lay  a  ihip  to  Id  a  atonn,  and  diabci 
that  muld  not  nptel  during  a  lalei  and  beginning  in  1757 
niade  repeated  eaperimenti  with  oil  oa  itanny  walen,  Aa  a 
Buubematldan  he  deviKd  vaiiout  elaboiate  magic  aquatia  and 
novel  ma(ic  drdci,  ol  which  be  ipcaka  apologetlally,  becaUM 
Ibey  are  of  no  practical  uie^  Alwayi  mucb  intcRstcd  In  agri- 
ddtuie,  he  made  an  cepecUl  eSoit  (like  Robert  R.  livinguon) 
to  pnmate  the  uie  ol  plulet  at  Paila  aa  a  leitiliia'.    He  took 

Fnnce.  He  made  an  excellent  dock,  which  bccanae  of  a  ili^t 
iDprovemenl  introduced  by  Jama  FerguioB  b  1757  wai  tone 
known  aaFeituion'iclo^  lopiedidDeFiaiiUbiwaaaiiBidncd 
imponant  enou^  (0  be  elected  to  tbe  Royal  Ucdical  Society  of 
Peril  in  17771  ">d  aa  bonoraiy  member  of  tbe  Medical  Society 
oC  London  in  tytj.  In  i}S4  be  wai  on  tbe  committee  whicb 
luvotitated  lleimei,  and  tbe  report  la  a,  document  of  laat- 
Ing  adatific  valne.  FrankUa'i  advocacy  of  vegelatlaniiai,  ol 
•parinf  and  limple  diet,  and  of  lempennce  in  tbe  uie  ol  liquot*, 
ud  of  proper  ventnathin  hai  already  been  refened  to.  Hii  mott 
direct  oontribntioa  to  medidDe  wai  the  iDvcntion  for  bit  own 
uie  of  bifocal  eyeglanei. 

A  lummacy  of  lo  verutQe  a  genlui  Ii  fmponfbte.  Hti  lenricta 
to  America  In  England  and  France  rank  him  aa  one  of  tbe  heroea 
of  tbe  American  Wai  of  Independence  and  ai  tbe  greatiat  of 


tail  day,  he  diqiiayed  remaikahly  deep  aa  well  aa  remarkably 

varied  aUlillei  in  idenci  and  deicived  the  bonouii  enthuil- 
asUcallv  ilven  him  hy  tbe  tawatUi  of  Euiooc. 


Temple 
Sok»| 


rhen  be  f urniihed  a~i»^  <»  hbfriendle  Veiilud,  uida  Ultle 
790.  Tbe  original  miniucripc  wat  lonf  in  Ibc  poneiiion  of 
'ranUia.  who  ipnt  yean  raanaiainf  the  malHr  In  it  and 

r  Engluh  hb  frandralber'i  plain  yokenima. 

itioa  ddayeffthai  it  wai  geiecally  beUevid 


wai  the  pubUcatioa  dt 


that  Tctnple  Fnaklin  bad  aid  alt  the  pipen  la  tbt  Britid  gonaiii- 
nenl;  I  Trench  vinian.  ItimMra  ii  la  tit  pntU  (Parii.  1791), 
■ai  Rliaailiicd  inio  Enfiiih  nicz  ia  179]  (London), and  from  one 
d  thoe  vBiIon  Iby  Robiuon)  Kill  aaoiher  Fnaeh  vcnna  wan 
made  (Paria.  ■79tl.  Temple  FnnkUn,  decidioa  to  print,  got  fraoi 
le  Vtillard  (he  (spy  lent  (o  him  in  17U  (kikUki  in  return  the  nri^sal 
with  autoanpli  altetationi  and  the  &i>l  uMilionl.  and  fmn  the 
espy  publiihed  (London.  1817)  anolitioa  luppoKd  10  beaoihentie 
and  comptele.  The  complete  autognph  i4  Om  biofiaphy,  icaulrod 
by  John  Bieelow  In  1867  Irani  it 
Kith  Temple^  Franklin'i  edition  ■ 


edition  ti  vola. 
M*  (1  vob.,  Nc 


P"'"? 


a  fancy  hli  fatbei  le 


'*j  (New  York.  1  

FBAKKUR,  ta  JOHK  (17S6-1S47}.  En^  reai-adntml 
and  explorer,  wai  bom  at  Spiiiby.  Lincotnafaiie,  on  the  i4th  oC 
/iftOijM.  Hii  family  wai  descended  from  a  line  olfiee-bolden 
or  "  fruklln* "  from  whom  aome  cenluriei  earlier  they  bad 
derived  their  lunume:  but  the  imall  family  eatate  waa  lold 
by  hli  father,  who  venl  Into  buiincs.  John,  who  wai  tbe  filtb 
and  youngat  ion  aid  ninth  child,  wu  dcilincd  foe  the  church. 
At  (he  age  of  ten  he  wai  icnt  to  Kbool  it  St  Ivei,  aod  lOon 
afterwards  wai  triralctred  to  Louth  grammar  ichiiol,  whicb 
he  attended  for  two  years.  About  thu  time  hia  ima^natlon 
was  deeply  impressed  by  a  holiday  wi  "  ' 
with  1  compinioD  to  look  at  tbe  1 
be  a  sailor.     In  the  bopc  tA  *<i*p^lli'n_ 

him  00  1  trill  voyage  lo  Uibon  in  a  mercbanlman;  but  it  being 
found  on  hb  return  that  hti  wisbca  wetc  unchanged  he  was 
entered  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  "  Folyphemu,"  and 
shonly  afterwarda  took  part  b  her  In  tbe  hard-fou^t  battle 
of  Copenhagen  (ind<d  April  iSoi).  Two  moniha  bter  be  joined 
Ibe  "  Investigator,"  a  diacovcry-ihip  commanded  by  bit  couain 
Captab  Uatthew  Flinden,  and  under  Ibe  training  of  that  able 
(denlific  ofBcec  wai  empi'^^  in  Ibe  oploratlon  and  aup|ring 
of  the  ooaita  of  Auitcalia,  wbeie  he  acquired  1  correctocM  ol 
aitronomical  obaervaliaii  and  1  skill  in  surveying  which  proved 
of  eminent  BtElity  in  his  future  career.  He  wu  on  boud  lb* 
"  Porpobe  "  when  that  ship  and  the  "  CZito  "  were  wrecked 
(18th  of  August  t8oj)  on  a  coral  reef  off  Ibe  coaal  of  Australia, 
and  after  tUimlalDttune  proceeded  to  China.  Thence  he  obtained 
a  poMage  10  En^and  in  the  "  £ail  Camden,"  East  Indiaman, 
commanded  by  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  Nathaniel  Dance,  and 
performed  Ibe  duty  of  signal  mjdiihipmsn  b  tbe  famoui  actioa 
oi  tbe  tstb  of  February  i8o«  when  Captain  Dance'  tcpolwd  a 
strong  French  squadron  led  1^  the  redoubtable  Admiral  Llnoia. 
On  reaching  ""(['■■■■'  he  joined  the  "  Bellenqriion,"  74,  and 
wu  in  charge  of  the  ^gnab  on  board  that  ship  during  the  battle 
ofTrafalgar.  TwoyeatalattTbeioinedthe"Bedfotd,"atlaloiiig 
ik  ol  lieutenant  the  year  after,  and  served  in  ber  00  tbe 
Brain  station  (whllheitlia"  Bedford  "went  as  part  of  the  convoy 
which  escorted  tbe  nyal  EamOy  ti  Portugal  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  iSoS),  btbsblockadeiil  Fhiddng,  and  finally  In  (he  diisstroui 
eipedilion  against  New  Orleans  (1814],  b  i^ch  campaign  be 
displayed  lu^  seal  and  Intelligence  aa  to  merit  spedat  mention 
bdi^tchca. 
On  peace  bdng  eiublisbed,  FrankUn  turned  bis  attenlion 
ice  mote  to  tbe  sdenliGc  branch  of  hb  prolesslon,  snd  seduloaly 
extended  his  knowledge  ol  surveying.  Id  181S  the  discovery 
North-Wtit  Passage  to  the  Pad£c  bccamt  again,  afw  n 
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iaterval,  an  object  of  national  intenst,  and  Lieutenant 
Fimnklin  was  given  the  command  of  the  "  Trent "  in  the  Arctic 
czpeditioB,Qndertbe  ofdersof  CaptainBuchan  in  the  "Dorothea". 
During  a  heavy  storm  the  **  Dorothea  "  was  so  much  damaged 
by  (be  pnck-ioe  that  her  teaching  En^and  became  doubtful, 
and,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  yoimg  Franklin,  the  "Trent" 
vaa  tempellfd  to  convoy  her  home  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  pcoMcnte  the  voyage  alone.  This  voyage,  however,  had 
bffoo^t  Franklin  into  personal  intercourse  with  the  leading 


men  of  London,  and  they  were  not  slow  in  ascertaining 
p*"*!""-  fitness  lor  the  command  of  such  an  enterprise. 
To  ralmnwa  in  danger,  promptness  and  fertility  of  resource, 
and  eaoeUent  seamanship,  he  added  an  ardent  desire  to  promote 
science  for  its  own  sake,  together  with  a  tove  of  truth  that  led 
him  to  do  full  jostice  to  the  merits  of  his  subordinate  officers, 
withoot  wishing  to  claim  their  discoveries  as  a  captain's  right. 
Fnrthccmare,  he  possessed  a  cheerful  buoyancy  of  mind,  sustained 
by  deep  reti^oas  principle,  which  was  not  depressed  in  the  mwt 
gkKHny  times.  It  was  therefore  with  full  confidence  in  his 
ability  and  eaertions  that,  in  18x9,  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  an  eipedition  appointed  to  proceed  overland  from  the  Hudson 
Bay  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  to  determine  the  trendlngs 
of  that  coast  eastward  of  the  Co{^>ermine  river.  At  this  period 
the  noffthem  coast  of  the  American  continent  was  known  at 
two  isolated  points  Qnly,*~this,  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
river  (which,  as  Franklin  discovered,  was  erroneously  placed 
four  d^tts  of  btitude  too  much  to  the  north),  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackensie  far  to  the  west  of  it.  Lieutenant  Franklin 
and  his  party,  consisting  of  Dr  Richardson,  Midshipmen  George 
Badt  and  Richard  Hood,  and  a  few  ordinary  boatmen,  arrived 
at  the  depot  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  the  end  of  August 
18x9^  and  making  an  autumnal  journey  of  700  ro.  spent  the  first 
winter  on  the  Saskatchewan.  Owing  to  the  suppUcs  which 
had  been  promised  by  the  North>Wcst  and  Hudson's  Bay 
Companies  not  being  forthcoming  the  following  y«ir,  it  was  not 
nxitil  the  summer  of  x82x  that  the  Coppermine  was  ascended 
to  its  mouth,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  sea-coast  to  the 
eastward  surveyed.  The  return  journey  led  over  the  region 
known  as  the  Barren  Ground,  ami  was  marked  by  the  most 
terrible  sufferings  and  privatk>ns  and  the  tragic  death  of 
Lieutenant  Hood.  The  survivors  of  the  expedition  reached 
York  Factory  in  the  month  of  June  x8a2,  having  accomplished 
attogiether  5550  m.  of  traveL  While  engaged  on  this  service 
Frankfin  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander  (ist  of  January 
x8ax),  and  upon  ha  return  to  England  at  the  end  of  1823  he 
obtained  the  post  rank  of  captain  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Ri^yal  Sodety.  The  narrative  of  this  expedition  was  pub- 
fished  in  the  following  year  and  became  at  once  a  cUssic  of  travel, 
and  soon  after  he  mvried  Eleanor,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
^raiiam  Ponlen,  an  eminent  architect. 

Ea^  in  x8as  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  oi  a  second 
overland  expedition,  and  upon  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  dying 
wife,  who  encouraged  him  to  place  his  duty  to  his  country  before 
hb  love  for  her,  he  set  sail  without  waiting  to  witness  her  end. 
Accompanied  as  before  by  Dr  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Ridiardson 
and  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Back,  be  descended  the 
Markmiif  river  in  the  season  of  x8a6  and  traced  the  North 
Anicfican  coast  as  iar  as  X49*  3/  W;  k>ng.,  whilst  Richardson 
at  the  head  of  a  separate  party  connected  the  mouths  of  the 
Coppermine  and  Mackende  rivers.  Thus  between  the  years  1819 
and  x8a7  he  had  added  xaoo  m.  of  coast-line  to  the  American 
continent,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  disUnce  from  the  Atkintic 
to  the  Pacific  These  exertions  were  fully  appreciated  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  was  knighted  in  1829,  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  was  awarded  the 
frid  medal  of  the  (geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and  was  elected 
cormpoindtng  member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
resnhs  of  these  expeditions  are  described  by  Fnnklin  and  Dr 
Rjchaxdson  in  two  magnificent  works  published  in  x824-i8a9. 
In  1828  be  married  his  second  wife,  Jane,  second  daughter  of 
John  Griffin.  His  next  official  empbyment  was  on  the  Mediter- 
station,  in  command  of  the  "  Rainbow,"  and  his  ship 


soon  became  proverbial  in  the  squadron  for  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  her  officers  and  crew.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  essential  service  which  he  rendered  off  Patras  in  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence,  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer  of 
Greece  from  King  Otto,  and  after  his  return  to  England  he  was 
created  knight  commander  of  the  Guelphic  order  of  Hanover. 

In  1836  he  accepted  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  (now  Tasmania),  and  heU  that  post  till  the 
end  <d  1843.  His  government  was  marked  by  several  events 
of  much  interest,  one  of  his  most  popular  measures  being  the 
opoUng  of  the  doors  of  the  legislative  council  to  the  public. 
He  also  founded  a  college,  endowing  it  largely  from  his  private 
funds,  and  in  1838  established  a  scientific  society  at  Hobart 
Town  (now  called  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania),  the  meetings 
of  which  were  hdd  in  (jovenmient  House  and  its  papers  printed 
at  his  expense.  In  his  time  also  the  colony  of  Victoria  was 
founded  by  settlers  from  Tasmania;  and  towards  its  ctoee, 
transportation  to  New  South  Wales  having  been  abolished, 
the  convicts  from  every  part  of  the  British  empire  ^re  sent  to 
Tasmania.  On  an  increase  of  the  lieutenant-governor's  salary 
being  voted  by  the  colonial  legisla'tiire.  Sir  John  declined  to 
derive  any  advantage  from  it  persoiudly,  while  he  secured  the 
augmentation  to  his  successors.  He  welcomed  eagerly  the  various 
expeditions  for  expk>ration  and  surveying  which  virited  Hobart 
Town,  conspicuous  among  these,  and  of  eq^edal  interest  to 
himself,  being  the  French  and  English  Antarctic  expeditions 
of  Duinont  d'Urville  and  Sir  James  C.  Ros»— the  latter  com- 
manding the  "Erebus"  and  ^Terror,"  with  which  FrankUn*s 
own  name  was  afterwards  to  be  so  pathetically  connected.  A 
magnetic  observatory  fixed  at  Hobart  Town,  as  a  dependency 
of  the  central  establishment  under  Cdonel  Sabine,  was  also 
an  object  of  deep  interest  up  to  the  moment  of  his  leaving  the 
colony.  That  his  unflinchixig  efforts  for  the  social  and  political 
advancement  of  the  colony  were  appreciated  was  abundantly 
proved  by  the  affection  and  respect  shown  him  by  every  section 
of  the  community  on  hb  departure;  and  several  years  after- 
wards, the  cok>nists  showed  their  remembrance  of  bis  virtues 
and  services  by  sending  Lady  Franklin  a  subscription  of  £x7oo 
in  aid  of  her  efforts  for  the  search  and  relief  of  her  husband, 
and  later  still  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature  for  the 
erection  of  a  statue  in  honour  of  him  at  Hobart  Town. 

Sir  John  found  on  reaching  England  that  there  was  about  to 
be  a  renewal  -of  polar  research,  and  that  the  confidence  of  the 
admiralty  in  him  was  undiminished,  as  was  shown  by  his  being 
offered  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  a 
NorUi-West  Passage  to  the  Pacific  This  offer  he  accepted. 
The  prestige  of  Arctic  service  and  of  his  former  experiences 
attracted  a  crowd  of  volunteers  of  all  classes,  from  whom  were 
selected  a  body  of  officers  conspicuous  for  talent  and  energy. 
Captain  Crozier,  who  was  second  in  command,  had  been  three 
voyages  with  Sir  Edward  Parry,  and  had  commanded  the 
"  Terror  "  in  Ross's  Antarctic  oqiedition.  Captain  Fitxjames, 
who  was  commander  on  board  the  "  Erebus,"  had  been  five  times 
gazetted  for  brilUant  conduct  in  the  operations  of  the  first  China 
war,andinaletterwhich he wrotefrom Greenbmd  has  bequeathed 
some  good-natured  but  masterly  sketches  of  his  brother  officers 
and  messmates  on  this  expedition.  Thus  supported,  with  crews 
carefully  chosen  (some  of  whom  had  been  engaged  in  the  whaling 
service),  victualled  for  three  years,  and  furnished  with  every 
appliance  then  known,  Franklin's  expedition,  consisting  of  the 
"  Erebus"  and  "  Terror  "  (129  officers  and  men),  with  a  transport 
ship  to  convey  additional  stores  as  far  as  Disco  in  Greenland, 
sailed  from  Greenhithe  on  the  X9th  of  May  1845.  The  letters 
which  Franklin  despatched  from  Greenland  were  couched  in 
language  of  cheerful  anticipation  of  success,  while  those  received 
from  his  officers  expressed  their  gtowing  hope,  their  admiration 
of  the  seamanlike  qualities  of  their  commander,  knd  the  happi- 
ness they  had  in  serving  under  him.  The  ships  were  last  seen 
by  a  whaler  near  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound,  on  the  36th 
of  July,  and  the  deep  gloom  which  settled  down  upon  their 
subsequent  movements  was  not  finally  raised  till  fourteen  years 
hkter. 
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Fk«nklin's  instructions  were  framed  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
John  Barrow  and  upon  his  own  suggestions.  The  experience 
of  Parry  had  established  the  navigability  of  Lancaster  Sound 
(leading  westwards  out  of  Baffin  Bay),  whilst  Franklin's  own 
surveys  had  long  before  satisfied  him  that  a  navigable  passage 
existed  along  the  north  coast  of  America  from  the  Fi^  river 
to  Bering  Strait  He  was  therefore  directed  to  push  through 
Lancaster  Sound  and  its  continuation,  Barrow  Strait,  without 
loss  of  time,  until  he  reached  the  portion  of  land  on  which 
Cape  Walker  is  situated,  or  about  long.  9S*  W.,  and  from  that 
point  to  pursue  a  course  southward  towards  the  American  coast. 
An  explicit  prohibition  was  given  against  a  westerly  course 
beyond  the  longitude  of  98°  W.,  but  he  was  allowed  the  single 
alternative  of  previously  examining  Wellington  Channel  (which 
leads  out  of  Barrow  Strait)  for  a  northward  route,  if  the  naviga- 
tion here  were  open. 

In  1847,  though  there  was  no  real  public  anxiety  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  expedition,  preparations  began  to  be  made  for  the  possible 
necessity  of  sending  relief.  As  time  passed,  however,  and  no 
tidings  reached  England,  the  search  began  in  earnest,  and  from 
1848  onwards  expedition  after  expedition  was  despatched  in 
quest  of  the  missing  expbrers.  The  work  of  these  expeditions 
forms  a  story  of  achievement  which  has  no  parallel  in  maritime 
annals,  and  resulted  in  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  new  land  within  the  grim  Arctic  regions,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  sledge  travelling,  and  the  discovery  of  a 
second  North-West  Passage  in  1850  (see  Polar  Regions). 
Here  it  is  jonly  necessary  to  mention  the  results  so  far  as  the 
search  for  Franklin  was  concerned.  In  this  great  national  under- 
taking Lady  Franklin's  exertions  were  unwearied,  and  she 
exhausted  her  privateL  funds  in  sending  out  auxiliary  vessels  to 
quarters  not  comprised  in  the  public  search,  and  by  her  pathetic 
appeals  roused  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  civilized  worid. 

The  first  traces  of  the  missing  ships,  consisting  of  a  few  scattered 
articles,  boidcs  three  graves,  were  discovered  at  Franklin's 
winter  quarters  (i845'-x846)  on  Bcechey  Island,  by  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir)  EriHsmus  Ommanney  of  the  "  Assistance,"  in 
August  X851,  and  were  brought  home  by  the  "  Prince  Albert," 
which  had  been  fitted  out  by  Lady  Franklin.  No  further  tidings 
were  obtained  until  the  spring  of  1854,  when  Dr  John  Rae,  then 
conducting  a  sledging  expedition  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
from  Repulse  Bay,  was  told  by  the  Eskimo  that  (as  was  inferred) 
in  1850  white  men,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  had  been  seen 
dragging  a  boat  southward  along  the  west  shore  of  Eling  William's 
Island,  and  that  later  in  the  same  season  the  bodies  of  the  whole 
party  were  found  by  the  natives  at  a  point  a  short  distance  to  the 
north-west  of  Back's  Great  Fish  river,  where  they  had  perished 
from  the  united  effects  of  cold  and  famine.  The  latter  statement 
was  afterwards  diq>roved  by  the  discovery  of  skeletons  upon  the 
presumed  line  of  route;  but  indisputable  proof  was  given  that 
the  Eskimo  had  communicated  with  members  of  the  missing 
expedition,  by  the  various  articles  obtained  from  them  and 
brought  home  by  Dr  Rae.  In  consequence  of  the  information 
obtained  by  Dr  Rae,  a  party  in  canoes,  under  Messrs  Anderson 
and  Stewart,  was  sent  by  government  down  the  Great  Fish  river 
in  1855,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Eskimo  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  a  considerable  number  of  articles  which  had  evidently 
belonged  to  the  Franklin  expedition;  while  othexs  were  picked 
up  on  Montreal  Island  a  day's  march  to  the  northward.  It  was 
dear,  therefore,  that  a  party  from  the  "  Erebus  "  and  "  Terror  " 
had  endeavoured  to  reach  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  by  the  Fish  river  route,  and  that  in  making  a  southcdy 
course  it  had  been  arrested  within  the  diannd  into  whidi  the 
Great  Fish  river  empties  itself.  The  admiralty  now  dedded  to 
take  no  further  steps  to  determine  the  exact  fate  of  the  expedition, 
and  granted  to  Dr  Rae  the  reward  of  £10,000  which  had  been 
offered  in  1849  to  whosoever  should  first  succeed  in  obtaining 
authentic  news  of  the  missing  men.  It  was  therefore  reserved 
for  the  latest  effort  of  Lady  Franklin  to  devdop,  not  only  the 
fate  of  her  husband's  expedition  but  also  the  steps  of  Its  progress 
up  to  the  very  verge  of  success,  mingled  indeed  with  almost 
unprecedented  disaster.    With  all  her  availaUe  means,  and 
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aided,  as  she  had  been  before,  by  the  subscriptions  of  sympathis- 
ing friends,  she  purchased  and  fitted  out  the  little  yacht "  Fox," 
which  sailed  from  Aberdeen  in  July  1857.  The  command  was 
accepted  by  Obtain  (afterwards  Sir)  Leopold  M'Clintock,  whose 
high  reputation  had  been  won  in  three  <^  the  government  ex- 
peditions sent  out  in  search  of  Franklin.  Having  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  first  winter  in  Baflin  Bay,  it  was  not  till  the 
autumn  of  1858  that  the  "  Fox  "  passed  down  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  and  put  into  winter  quarters  at  Port  Kennedy  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Bellot  Strait,  between  North  Somerset  and 
Boothia  Felix.  In  the  spring  of  1859  three  sledging  parties  went 
out,  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  Allen  Young  to  examine  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Captain)  Hobson  the  north 
and  west  coasts  of  King  William's  Island,  and  M'Clintock  the 
east  and  south  coasts  of  the  latter,  the  west  coast  of  Boothia,  and 
the  region  about  the  mouth  of  Great  Fish  river.  This  splendid 
and  exhaustive  search  added  800  m.  of  new  ooast-line  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  brought  to  light  the  course 
and  fate  of  the  eiqMKlition.  From  the  Eskimo  in  Boothia  many 
relics  were  obtained,  and  reports  as  to  the  fate  of  the  ships  and 
men;  and  on  the  west  and  south  coast  of  King  William's  Island 
were  discovered  skeletons  and  remains  of  articles  that  told  a 
terrible  tale  of  disaster.  Above  all,  in  a  cairn  at  Point  Victory 
a  predous  record  was  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Hobson  that 
briefly  told  the  history  of  the  expedition  up  to  April  25, 
1848,  three  years  after  it  set  out  full  of  hope.  In  1845-1846 
the  "  Erebus  "  and  "  Terror  "  wintered  at  Becchey  Isbnd  on 
the  S.W.  coast  of  North  Devon,  in  lat,  74"  43'  28*  N.,  long. 
9X*  39'  15''  W.,  after  having  ascended  Wellington  Channel  to 
lat.  77^  and  rotumcd  by  the  west  side  of  Comwallis  Island.  This 
statement  was  signed  by  Graham  Gore,  lieutenant,  and  Charles 
F.  des  Voeux,  mate,  and  bore  date  May  a8,  1847.  These 
two  officers  and  six  men,  it  was  further  told,  left  the  ships  on 
May  34,  1847  (no  doubt  for  an  exploring  journey),  at  which 
time  all  was  wdl. 

Such  an  amount  of  successful  work  has  seldom  been  accom- 
plished by  an  Arctic  expedition  within  any  one  season.  The 
alternative  course  permitted  Franklin  by  his  intructions  had 
been  attempted  but  not  pursued,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1846 
he  had  followed  that  route  which  was  spedally  commended 
to  him.  But  after  successfully  navigating  Peel  and  Franklin 
Straits  on  his  way  southward,  his  progress  had  been  suddenly 
and  finally  arrested  by  the  obstruction  of  heavy  ("  palaeociystic  *') 
ice,  which  presses  down  from  the  north-west  through  M'Clintock 
Cbannd  (not  then  known  to  exist)  upon  King  William's  Island. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  chart  which  Franklin  carried 
King  William's  Island  was  laid  down  as  a  part  of  the  mainland 
of  Boothia,  and  he  therefore  could  pursue  his  way  only  down  its 
western  coast.  Upon  the  margin  of  the  printed  admiralty  form 
on  which  this  brid  record  was  written  was  an  addendum  dated 
the  asth  of  April  1848,  which  extinguished  all  further  hopes  of  a 
successful  termination  of  this  grand  enterprise.  The  facts  are 
best  conveyed  in  the  terse  and  expressive  words  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  are  therefore  given  verbatim: '"  April  25th, 
1848.  H.M.  Ships 'Terror' and 'Erebus' were  deserted  on 
32nd  April,  five  leagues  N.N.W.  of  this,  having  been  beset 
since  X2th  September  2846.  The  officers  and  crews,  consisting 
of  X05  souls  under  the  command  of  (^ptain  F.  R.  M.  Crosier, 
landed  in  lat.  69"  37'  42'  N.,  long.  98"  41'  W.  This  paper  was 
found  by  Lieut.  Irving  .  .  .  where  it  had  been '  dqxMited  'by 
tht  late  Commander  Gore  in  June  1847.  Sir  Joha  Franklin  died 
on  the  xxth  June  1847;  and  the  total  loss  by  deaths  in  the 
expedition  has  been  to  this  date  9  officers  and  15  men."  The 
handwriting  is  that  of  Captain  Fitzjames,  to  whose  signature  is 
appended  that  of  Oiptain  Croaer,  who  also  adds  the  words  of 
chief  importance,  namely,  that  they  would  *'  start  on  to-morrow 
36th  April  X848  for  Back's  Fbh  river."  A  briefer  record  has 
xtever  been  told  of  so  tragic  a  story. 

AO  the  party  had  without  doubt  been  greatly  reduced  through 
want  of  suffident  food,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  three  winters 
in  theie  regions.  They  had  attempted  to  drag  with  them  two 
boats,  besides  heavily  laden  sledges,  and  doubtless  had  soon 
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been  compdkd  to  abftttdoA  much  of  their  burden,  and  leave  one 
boat  on  the  shore  of  King  William's  Island,  where  it  was  found 
by  M'CUntock.  near  the  middle  of  the  west  coast,  conUining 
two  skeletons.  The  route  adopted  was  the  shortest  possible, 
but  their  strength  uad  supplies  had  failed,  and  at  that  season 
(rf  the  year  the  snow-<»vered  land  afforded  no  subsistence. 
An  old  Eskimo  woman  stated  that  these  heroic  men  "  fell  down 
and  died  as  they  walked,"  and,  as  Sir  John  Richardson  has  well 
said,  they  "  foiged  the  kst  link  of  the  North-West  Passage  with 
their  lives."  From  all  that  can  be  gathered,  one  of  the  ships 
most  have  been  crushed  in  the  ice  and  sunk  in  deep  water,  and 
the  other,  stranded  on  the  shore  of  King  William's  Island,  lay 
there  for  yeacsr  f onping  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  neighbouring 
Eskimo. 

This  is  all  we  know  of  the  fate  of  Franklin  and  his  brave  men. 
His  memory  is  cherished  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
naval  heroes  of  Britain,  and  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
daring  of  her  expbrers.  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  beiag  the  first  discoverer  of  the  North- West  Passage;  the 
point  readied  by  the  ships  having  brought  him  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  known  waters  of  America,  and  on  the  monument 
erected  to  him  by  his  country,  in  Waterloo  Place,  London, 
tha  honour  is  justly  awarded  to  him  and  his  companions, — a 
fact  which  was  also  affirmed  by  the  president  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Sodety,  when  presenting  thdr  gold  medal  to  Lady 
Frankita  in  i86a  On  the  a6th  of  October  1853  Franklin  had 
been  i»romoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admirsl.  He  Idt  an  only 
*i*iigkt»r  by  his  first  marriage.  Lady  Franklin  died  in  2875 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  a  fortnight  after  her  death  a  fine 
moaoment  was  unveiled  in  Westminster  Abbey,  commemorating 
the  heroic  deeds  and  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the  insepar- 
abie  coonexum  of  Lady  Franklin's  name  with  the  fame  of  her 
hari>aiKL  Most  of  the  relics  brought  home  by  M'Clintodc  were 
prcaeoted  by  Lady  Franklin  to  the  United  Service  Museum, 
while  those  given  by  Dr  Rae  to  the  admiralty  are  depodted  in 
Greenwich  hoq;ritaL  In  1864-1869  the  American  expk>rer 
Captain  Hall  made  two  journey  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the 
remnant  of  Franklin's  party,  bringing  back  a  ntmiber  of  addi- 
tional relics  and  some  informaticm  confirmatory  of  that  ipven 
by  M'Clintock,  and  in  1878  Lieutenant  F.  Schwatka  of  the 
United  States  army  and  a  companion  made  a  final  land  search, 
but  altboo^  accomplbhing  a  remarkable  record  of  travd 
discovered  nothing  which  threw  any  fresh  light  on  the  history 
of  the  expedition. 

Sec  ILD. Train, Life efSir  John  FranUtH  (1896). 

FSAHKUH,  WILUAM  BUEL  (1823-1903),  Federal  general 
in  the  American  Civil  War,  was  bom  at  York,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  97th  of  February  1833.  He  graduated  at  West  Point, 
at  the  head  of  his  class,  in  1843,  was  commissioned  in  the  Engineer 
Corps,  U.S.A.,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  Medcan  War, 
reodving  the  l»evet  of  first  lieutenant  for  his  good  conduct  at 
Buena  Vista,  in  which  action  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Generd 
Taylor.  After  the  war  he  was  enga)sed  in  miscellaneous  engineer- 
ing vodt,  becoming  a  first  lieutenant  in  1853  and  a  captain  in 
1857.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  x86i  he  was 
m»dt  oolond  of  a  regular  infantry  regiment,  and  a  few  days 
later  bdgadier-generd  of  volunteers.  He  led  a  brigide  in  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  on  the  organization  by  McClellan 
oi  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  recdved  a  dividond  command. 
He  commanded  first  a  division  and  then  the  VI.  Corps  in  the 
operations  before  Richmond  in  x86s,  earning  the  brevet  of 
brtgacyer-general  in  the  U.S.  Army;  was  promoted  majdr- 
gencnl,  U.S.V.,  in  Jdy  x86s;  commanded  the  VI.  corps  at 
South  Moontdn  and  Antietam;  and  at  Fredencksburg  com- 
manded the  "  Ldt  Grand  Division  "  of  two  corps  (I.  and  VI.). 
His  part  in  the  last  battle  led  to  charges  of  disobedience  and 
ne^igcnce  being  preferred  against  him  by  the  commanding 
gmffal,  Generd  A.  E.  Bumside,  on  which  the  oongresdond 
nHnmiftire  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  reported  unfavourably 
to  Franklin,  Uigjdf,  it  seen»,  because  Bumdde's  orden  to 
Franklitt  were  not  pot  in  evidence.  Bumside  had  issued  on  the 
sjrd  of  Jannaiy  1863  an  order  relieving  Franklin  from  duty, 


and  Franklin's  only  other  service  in  the  war  was  as  commander 
of  the  XIX.  corps  in  the  abortive  Red  River  Expedition  of  1864. 
In  this  expedition  he  recdved  a  severe  wound  at  the  action  of 
Sabine  Cross  Roads  (April  8, 1864),  in  consequence  of  which  he 
took  no  further  active  part  in  the  war.  He  served  for  a  time  on 
the  retiring  board,  and  was  captured  by  the  Confederates  on 
the  nth  of  Jdy  1864,  but  escaped  the  same  night.  In  1865  he 
was  brevet  ted  major-generd  in  the  regular  army,  and  in  x866 
he  was  retired.  After  the  war  Generd  Franklin  was  vice- 
preddentof  the  Colt's  Patent  Firearms  Manufacturing  Company, 
was  preddent  of  the  commission  to  lay  out  Long  Island  City, 
N.Y.  (1871-1873),  of  the  commission  on  the  builtUng  of  the 
Connecticut  state  house  (1872-1873),  and,  from  x88o  to  1899,  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  nationd  home  for  disabled  volunteer 
soldienj  as  a  commissioner  of  the  Umted  States  to  the  Paris 
Expodtion  of  1889  he  was  made  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour;  and  he  was  for  a  time  a  director  of  the  Panama 
railway.  He  died  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the  8th  of  March 
X  903.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet,  Tke  Gatlini  Gun  for  SenUe  Ashori 
and  Afloat  (X874). 

See  A  Riply  of  Major-General  WSUaM  B.  Franilim  to  tko  Report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Confess  on  tke  Conduct  of  the  War  (New 
York.  1863;  3nd  cd.,  1867),  and  Jacob  L.  Greene,  Gen.  W.  B. 
Franklin  and  tke  Operations  of  tke  Left  Wing  at  tke  Battle  of  Fredericks* 
(tiTf  (Hartford.  1900). 

FRANKLlKt  an  orgamzed  district  of  Canada,  extending  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  North  Pole.  It  was  formed  by  oider-in- 
coundl  on  the  and  of  Oct9ber  X895,  and  indudes  numerous 
islands  and  peninsulas,  such  as  Banka,  Prince  Albert,  Victoria. 
Wollaston,  King  Edward  and  Bafiin  Land,  Mdville,  Bathunt, 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Cockbum  Islands.  Of  these,  Baffin  Land 
done  .extends  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Tlie  area  is  estimated 
at  500,000  sq.  m.,  but  the  inhabitants  consist  of  a  few  Indians, 
Eskimo  and  fur-traders.  Musk-oxen,  polar  bean,  foxes  and 
other  vduable  fur-bearing  animals  are  found  in  large  numbers. 
The  district  is  named  dter  Sir  John  Franklin. 

FRANKLIN,  a  township  of  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  with  an  area,  of  29  sq.  m.  of  rolling  surface.  Pop.  (1900) 
50x7,  of  whom  X250  were  foreign-bom;  (X905,  state  census)  5244; 
(19x0  census)  5641.  The  prindpd  village,  also  named  Franklhi, 
is  about  37  m.  S.W.  of  Boston,  and  is  served  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway.  Franklin  has  a  public  library 
(housed  in  the  Ray  memorid  building  and  containing  7700 
volumes  in  19x0)  and  is  the  seat  of  Dean  Academy  (Universalist; 
founded  in  1865),  a  seoonflary  school  for  boys  and  girls.  Straw 
goods,  felt,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  pianos  and  printing  presses 
are  manufactured  here.  The  township  was  incorporated  in 
1778,  previous  to  which  it  was  a  part  of  Wrentham  (1673). 
It  was  the  fint  of  the  many  places  in  the  United  States  named 
in  honour  of  Benjamin  Franldin  (who  later  contributed  books 
for  the  public  library).    Horace  Maim  was  bom  here. 

FRANKLIN,  a  dty  of  Merrimack  county.  New  Hampshire, 
U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pemigewasset  and  Winnepe- 
saukee  rivers  to  form  the  Merrimac;  about  95  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Boston.  Pop.  (X890)  4085;  (1900)  5846  (1333  foreign-bom); 
(19x0)  613s;  area,  about  14^  sq.  m.  Franklin  is  served  by 
the  Concord  Dividon  of  the  Boston  &  Mdne  railway,  with  a 
branch  to  Bristol  (13  m.  N.W.)  and  another  connecting  at 
Tilton  (about  5  m.  K)  with  the  White  Mountains  Dividon.  It 
contains  the  villages  of  Franklin,  Franklin  Falls,  Webster  Place 
and  Lake  City,  the  last  a  summer  resort.  The  riven  furnish 
good  water  power,  which  is- used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  variety 
of  commodities,  induding  foundry  products,  paper  and  pulp, 
woollen  goods,  hosieiy,  saws,  needles  and  knitting  machines. 
The  water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality. 
Here,  in  what  was  then  a  part  of  the  town  of  Salisbury,  Darnel 
Webster  was  .bom,  and  on  the  Webster  fami  is  the  New  Hamp- 
shire orphans'  home,  established  in  X871.  The  town  of  Franklin 
was  formed  in  i8a8  by  the  union  of  pottkms  of  Salisbury, 
Sanbomton,  Andover  and  Northfield.  The  earliest  settlement 
within  its  limits  was  made  in  1748  in  the  portion  taken  from 
Salisbury.    Franklin  was  incorporated  as  a  dty  in  1895. 
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fSUJKKUM,  a  dty  and  tbe  ooonty-aeat  of  Venango  county, 
Pennsyivania,  U.S.A.,  at  the  oonfluence  of  Ffcnch  Creek  and 
Allegheny  river,  about  $5  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Erie,  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  lUte.  Fo|>.  (1890)  69Si;  (1900)  73x7  C4B9  being  fordgn- 
bom) ;  (1910)  9767.  FTuiUin  it  served  bv  the  Erie,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Franklin 
ft  Clearfield  railways.  Its'streets  are  broad  and  well  paved  and 
sliaded,  and  there  are  two  public  parks,  a  public  librarsr  and 
many  hands<Mne  residences.  FTanklin  is  the  centre  of  the  chief 
oil  r^on  of  the  state,  and  from  it  great  quantities  of  refined  oil 
are  shipped.  Natural  gas  also  abounds.  The  dty 's  manufacture 
include  oil-well  supplies,  boilers,  engines,  sted  castings,  iron 
goods,  lumber,  bricks,  asbestos  goods,  manifolding  paper  and 
flour.  On  the  site  of  the  present  dty  the  French  built  in  1754 
a  fortification.  Fort  Machault,  which  after  the  capture  of  Foit 
Duquesne  by  the  English  was  a  rallying  place  for  Indians  allied 
with  the  Frendi.  In  1 7  59  the  French  abaiidoned  and  completely 
destroyed  the  fort;  and  in  the  following  year  the  English  built 
in  the  vicinity  Fort  Venango,  which  was  captured  by  the  Indians 
in  1763  during  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  the  Fhde  garrison 
being  msssacred.  In  1 787  the  United  States  built  Fort  Franklin 
(about  X  m.  above  the  mouth  of  French  Creek)  as  a  protection 
against  the  Indians;  in  X796  the  troops  were  removed  to  a 
stron^y  built  and  well-fortified  wooden  building,  known  as 
"  Old  Garrison,"  at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek,  and  in  1803 
they  were  pennanentljr  withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood. 
Franklin  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  X795,  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  x8a8,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  x868.  Most  of 
its  growth  dates  hom  the  discovery  of  oQ  in  r86ow 

FRANKLIlf,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Williamson 
county,  Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  in  the  oentnd  part  of  the  state, 
on  the  Harpeth  river,  and  i^MHit  20  m.  S.W.  c^  Nashville.  P<^. 
(1900)  ax8o;  (X910)  2934.  FTanklin  is  served  by  the  Louisville 
ft  Nsshville  railway.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Teimessee  Female 
College  and  the  Battle  Ground  Academy,  and  its  chief  objects 
of  interest  are  the  battle-ground,  the  Confederate  cemetery  and 
the  Confederate  monumenL  During  the  Civil  War  FTanklin 
was  the  scene  of  a  minor  engagement  on  the  xoth  of  April  1863, 
and  of  a  battle,  celebrated  as  one  of  tbe  most  deq)eratdy  fought 
of  the  war,  which  took  place  on  the  30th  of  November  X864. 
The  Union  general  Schofidd,  who  was  slowly  withdrawing  to 
Nashville  bdore  the  advance  of  General  J.  B.  Hood's  army, 
which  he  was  ordered  to  hold  in  check  in  order  to  give  Thomas 
time  to  prepare  for  battle  (see  Ameucan  Cxvn.  Wak,  |  39), 
was  unaUe  immediatdy  to  cross  the  Harpeth  river  and  was 
compelled^  to  entrench  his  forces  south  of  the  town  until  his 
wagon  traina  and  artillery  could  be  sent  over  the  stream  by 
means  of  two  small  bridges.  In  the  afternoon  Schofidd's  out- 
posts and  advanced  lines  were  attacked  by  the  Confederates 
Li  full  strength,  and  instead  of  withdrawing  as  ordered  they 
made  a  determined  stand.  Thus  the  assailants,  carrying  the 
advanced  works  by  storm,  rushed  upon  the  main  ddences  on 
tlie  beds  of  the  broken  advanced  guard,  and  a  general  engage- 
ment was  brought  oa  which  lasted  from  3-30  until  nine 
o'dock  bk  the  evening.  Against,  it  is  said,  thirteen  aeparate 
assaults,  all  delivered  with  exceptional  fury,  Schofidd  managed 
to  hold  his  podtion,  and  shortly  bdore  midnight  he  withdrew 
across  the  river  in  good  order.  The  engagement  was  indeddve 
in  its  results,  but  the  Union  commander's  purpose,  to  hold  Hood 
momentarily  in  check,  was  gained,  and  Hood's  effort  to  crush 
Sdiofidd  was  unavailhig.  The  losses  were  very  heavy;  Hood's 
efFective  forces  in  the  engagement  numbered  about  27,000, 
Schbfield's  about  28,000;  the  Confederate  losses  (exduding 
cavalry)  were  about  6500,  excluding  the  di^tly  wounded; 
•six  general  officers  were  killed  (induding  Major-(Senerd  P.  R. 
Cl^ume,  a  brave  Irishman  who  had  been  a  corporal  in  the 
British  army),  six  wounded,  and  one  captured;  the  Union  losses 
(exduding  cavalry)  were  2326.  In  two  of  the  Confederate 
brigades  aU  the  generd  andfidd  officers  were  kOled  or  wounded. 

See  J.  D.  Cox,  Tki  BatOt  pf  F^amkUn  (New  York.  1897). 

PRAlfKLnif  a  word  derived  from  the  Late  Lat.  fromau,  free, 
and  meaning  primarily  a  freeman.    Subsequently  it  was  used 


in  England  to  denote  a  land-holder  who  was  of  frte  but  nol 
of  noUe  birth.  Some  of  the  older  English  writers  oocasbnally 
use  it  to  mean  a  liberd  hosL  The  Latin  fonn  ol  the  woard  is 
frat$eh$lanMs. 

FRAMKUHITB;  a  member  of  the  spind  group  of  minerals, 
consisting  of  oxides  of  iron,  msnganrse  and  dnc  in  varying 
proportk>ns,  (Fe,  Zn,  Mn)'(Fe,  Mn)i'"0«.  It  occurs  as  large 
octahedral  aystals  oiften  with  rounded  edges,  and  as  granular 
masses.  The  ooloar  is  iron-bla^  and  the  lustre  metallic; 
hardness  6,  specific  gravity  5*2.  It  thus  resembles  magnetite 
in  «xtenud  characters,  but  is  readily  distingnishwi  from  this  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  slightly  magnetic.  It  is  found  in  consider- 
able amount,  associated  with  sine  mineials  (sindte  and  wiUemite) 
in  crystalline  limestone,  at  Franklin  Funuioe,  New  Jersey, 
where  it  is  mined  as  an  ore  of  sine  (containing  S  to  so%  of  the 
metal);  after  the  extraction  of  the  sine,  the  reddue  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of 'spiegeleisen  (the  minerd  00[ntaining  15  to 
20%  of  manganese  oxides).  Associated  with  ftanklinite  at 
Franklin  Furnace,  and  foiind  also  at  some  other  localities, 
is  another  member  of  the  qpind  group,  namdy,  gahnite  or 
z^nc-qpind,  which  is  a  ;nnc  duminate,  ZnAUO^  with  a  little  of 
the  dnc  rq>laced  by  iron  and  manganese. 

FRAXK-MARRIAQB  (Ubermm  mariiagium),  in  red  property 
law,  a  spedes  of  estate  tail,  now  obsolete.  When  a  man  was 
seis(Bd  of  land  in  fee  simple,  and  gave  it  to  a  daughter  on  marriage, 
the  daughter  and  her  husband  were  termed  the  donees  in  f  rank- 
maniage,  because  they  hdd  the  laxid  granted  to.  them  and  the 
heirs  of  their  two  bodies  free  from  all  manner  of  service,  ezoq>t 
fedty,  to  the  donor  or  his  hdrs  until  the  fourth  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity from  the  d<mor  was  passed.  This  ri^t  of  a  heeholder 
so  to  give  away  his  land  at  will  was  first  reoogniaed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  ind  became  up  to  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  the  most 
uaud  kind  of  settlement. . 

FRANKPLBDOB  (Lat.  fratuam  fkgium),  an  early  Eng^Ush 
tnstitutton,  consisting  (as  defined  by  Stubbs)  of  an  association 
for  mutual  security  whose  members,  according  to  Hallam, 
"  were  perpetud  bdl  for  each  other.'"  The  custom  whereby  the 
inhabitants  of  a  district  were  responsible  for  any  cdme  or  injury 
committed  by  one  of  their  number  is  old  and  widespread;  it 
prevailed  in  England  bdore  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  is  an 
outcome  of  the  cariier  principle  wherein  this  xcqwnstbility 
rested  on  kinship.  Thus  a  law  of  Edgar  (d.  975)  uys  "  and  let 
every  man  so  order  that  he  have  a  bork  (or  surety),  and  let  the 
borh  then  bring  and  hold  hhn  to  every  justice;  and  if  any  one 
then  do  wrong  and  run  away,  let  the  borh  bear  that  which  he 
ou^t  to  bear  ";  and  a  law  of  Canute  about  X030  says  "  and 
that  every  one  be  brought  into  a  hundred  and  in  borh,  and  let 
the  borh  hold  and  lead  him  to  every  plea."  About  this  time 
these  sodeties,  each  having  its  headman,  were  called  fnikberks, 
or  peace-borhs,  and  the  Normans  translated  the  Aniglo-Saxon 
word  by  frankpledge.  But  the  histor^^  of  the  fran^ledge 
proper  begins  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  laws,  which  although  cdled  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
were  not  drawn  op  until  about  XX30,  contain  a  dause  about 
frithborhs  which  decrees  that  in  every,  place  sodeties  of  ten  men 
shall  be  formed  for  mutud  security  and  reparation.  And 
before  this  date  William  the  Conqueror  had  ordered  that "  every 
one  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  free  must  be  in  a  pledge,  and 
that  the  pledge  must  hold  and  bring  him  to  justice  if  he  commits 
any  offence  ";  and  the  laws  of  Henry  L  ordered  every  person 
of  substance  over  twdve  years  of  age  to  be  enrolled  in  a  frank- 
pledge. This  association  of  ten,  or  as  it  often  was  at  a  later  date 
of  twdve  men,  was  also  called  a  tUhmg,  or  iedma,  and  in  the 
north  of  Eni^and  was  known  as  tcmnoiMW  laU. 

The  view  of  frankpledge  (stmr  framdpkpi^,  or  the  duty  of 
asoertainbig  that  the  law  with  regard  to  faankpledges  was  com- 
plied with,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs,  who  hdd  an  itinerant 
court  called  the  "  sheriff's  toum  "  for  this  and  other  purposes. 
This  court  was  hdd  twice  a  year,  but  in  12x7  it  wss  ordered 
that  the  view  of  frankpledge  should  only  be  taken  onoe-~at 
Mirhsdmss  Introduced  at  or  bdore  the  time  of  Henry  L, 
the  view  was  regulated  by  the  Assise  of  Clarendon  of  xx66  and 
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by  Magu  Carta  as  idssucd  in  lai;.  Althoui^  the  fonner  of 
these  lays  stvesa  upon  the  fact  that  the  sherifiTs  supervisory 
poipers  are  universal  many  men  did  not  attend  his  toum.  Some 
locds  eC  nanon  and  of  hundreds  held  a  court  of  their  own  for 
view  of  frankpkdge,  and  in  the  X3th  century  it  may  be  fairly 
said  "  eC  all  the  franchises,  the  royal  rights  in  private  hands, 
view  of  fcankpledge  is  perhaps  the  commonest."  At  the  end  of 
the  sane  century  the  court  for  the  view  of  frankpledge  was 
generaDy  known  as  the  court.ket,  and  was  usually  a  manorial 
court  in  private  hands.  However,  the  principle  of  the  frank- 
pkdge  was  still  enforced.  Thus  Bracton  says  "  every  male  of 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  be  he  free  be  he  serf,  ought  to  be  in 
frankpledge,*'  but  he  allows  for  certain  exceptions. 

As  the  word  frankpledge  denotes,  these  societies  were  originally 
coacrracd  only  with  freemen;  but  the  unfree  were  afterwards 
admitted,  and  during  the  13th  century  the  frankpledges  were 
compoaed  chiefly  of  villains.  From  pet  itions  presented  to  parlia- 
ment in  1376  it  seems  that  the  view  of  frankpledge  was  in  active 
operation  at  this  time,  but  it  soon  began  to  fall  into  disuse,  and 
its  complete  decay  coincides  with  the  new  ideas  of  government 
introduced  by  the  Tudors.  In  a  formal  fashion  courts  Icet  for  the 
view  of  frankpledge  were  held  in  the  time  of  the  jurist  Selden, 
end  a  few  of  these  have  survived  untQ  the  present  day.  Sir  F. 
Pa]gra«e  has  asserted  that  the  view  of  frankpledge  was  unknown 
in  that  part  of  the  country  which  had  been  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Nocthumbria.  This  statement  is  open  to  question, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  system  was  not  so  deeply 
nxrted  in  this  part  of  En^nd  as  elsewhere.  The  machinery 
of  the  frankpledge  was  probably  used  by  Henry  II.  when  he 
introduced  tht  jury  of  presentment;  and  commenting  on  this 
cimnroon  F.  W.  M aitlsjid  says  "  the  duty  of  producing  one's 
neighboor  to  answer  accusations  (the  duty  of  the  frankpledges) 
oooldwdl  be  converted  into  the  duty  of  telling  talcs  against  him." 
The  system  of  frankpledge  prevailed  in  some  Engli^  boroughs. 
Somedmes  a  court  for  view  of  frankpledge,  called  in  some  places 
a  mickl€l0m,  whereat  the  mayor  or  the  bailiffs  presided,  was 
held  for  the  whole  borough;  in  other  'Cases  the  borough  was 
divided  into  wards,  or  into  leets,  each  of  which  had  its  separate 


SeeIN)nock«ndMaitIand.Hftsf0fy«/2Zfi(JiiJb£a»(i89S):  G. Waits, 
iMmUAt  Vtifesstmgsiuekicktt,  Band  t.  (1880);  and  W.  Stubbs, 
CMuatefiivMlHiiftry,  voL  L  (1897). 

FBAIKI.  SIR  AUGUmn  WOLLASTON  (1836-1897),  EngUsh 
aatiqoaiy,  was  bom  on  the  aoth  of  March  i8a6,  and  was  educated 
at  ^on  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  early  showed 
incfiaation  for  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  in  1851  was  appointed 
assistant  in  the  Antiquities  Department  of  the  BriU^  Museum. 
Here,  and  as  director  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  an 
appointment  he  received  in  1858,  he  made  himself  the  first 
attt]K>city  in  F.ngland  upon  medieval  antiquities  of  all  descrip- 
tions, upon  porcdain,  glass,  the  manufactures  of  savage  nations, 
aj>d  in  general  upon  all  Oriental  curiosities  and  works  of  art  later 
than  the  Classical  period.  In  z866  the  British  and  medieval 
antiquities,  with  the  ethnographical  collections,  were  formed  into 
a  diBtinft  department  under  his  superintendence;  and  the  Christy 
coiiection  of  ethnogrsphy  in  Victoria  Street,  London,  prior  to  its 
amalgamation  with  the  British  Museum  collections,  was  also 
his  care.  He  became  vice-president  and  ultimately 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  1878  declined  the 
principal  fibiarianship  of  the  museum.  He  retired  on  his 
seventieth  birthday,  1896,  and  died  on  the  szst  of  May  1897. 
Hb  ample  fortune  was  largdy  (fevoted  to  the  collection  of 
aramirs  and  precious  objects  of  medieval  art,  most  of  which 
became  the  pn^Krty  of  the  nation,  either  by  donation  in  his 
Cfctimeor.by  bequest  at  his  death.  Although  chiefly  a  medieval 
antiquary,  Franks  waa  also  an  authority  on  classical  art,  espedally 
RooBHUi  remains  in  Britain:  be  was  also  greatly  interested  in 
book-aarks  and  pUying-cards,  of  both  oi  wldch  he  formed 
important  collectiona.  He  edited  KemUe's  Horae  PeraUs, 
and  wrote  numerous  memc^  on  archaeological  subjects. 
Perhaps  h»  moat  important  nfork  of  this  daas  is  the  catak>gue 
of  Jus  own  collection  of  porcelain. 


FBAIIXB.  The  name  Franks  seems  to  have  been  given  in  the 
4th  century  to  a  group  of  Germanic  peoples  dwelling  north  of 
the  Main  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea; 
southof  the  Main  was  thehomeof  the  AlamannL  Thenamesof 
some  of  these  tribes  have  oome  down  to  us.  On  the  Tabula 
FeuHngariana  appear  the  "Chamavi  qui  et  Pranci,"  which 
should  doubtlcM  read  "qui  et  Franci";  these  (Thamavi 
apparently  dwelt  between  the  Yssel  and  the  Ems.  Later,  we 
find  them  a  little  farther  south,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in 
the  district  called  Hamalant,  and  it  is  their  customs  which  were 
brought  together  in  the  9th  century  in  the  document  known  as 
the  Lex  Francmrum  Chamatontm.  Aittt  the  (3uunavi  we  may 
mention  the  Attuarii  or  Chattuarii,  who  are  referred  to  by 
Ammianus  Marceliinus  (xs.  10,  s): ''  Rheno  ezinde  transmisso, 
regionem  pervasit  (Julianus)  Franoorum  quoa  Atthuarios 
vocant."  Later,  the  pagus  AttuariohKm  corresponds  to  the 
district  of  Emmerich  and  Xanten.  It  should  l>e  noted  that  this 
name  occurs  again  in  the  middle  ages  in  Burgundy,  not  far 
from  Dijon;  in  all  probability  a  detachment  of  this  people  had 
settled  in  that  spot  in  the  5th  or  6th  century.  The  Bructeri, 
Ampsivarii  and  Chatti  may  also  be  darned  among  the  Frankish 
tribes.  Th^  are  mentioned  in  a  celebrated  passage  of  Sulpidus 
Aleacander,  which  is  dted  by  Gregory  of  Tours  {HisUria  Fran- 
cannHf  ii.  9).  Sulpidus  shows  the  general  Arbogast,  a  barbarian 
in  the  service  of  Rome,  seeking  to  take  vengeance  on  the  FrBuoks 
(392): "  (^Uecto  exerdtu,  transgressus  Rhenum,  Bricteroa  ripae 
proximos,  pagum  etiam  quern  Chamavi  inoolu&t  depopulatus 
est,  nuUo  unquam  occursante,  lUsi  quod  paud  ex  Ampsivariis 
et  Catthis  Marcomere  duce  in  ulterioribus  collium  jugis 
apparuere."  It  is  evidently  this  Marcomeres,  the  diief  of  these 
tribes,  who  is  regarded  by  later  historians  as  the  father  of  the 
legendary  Faramund  (Phimunund)  although  in  fact  Marcomeres 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Salian  Franks. 

The  earliest  mention  in  history  of  the  name  F^ranks  is  the 
entry  on  the  Talnda  FetUingsriana,  at  least  if  we  assume  that 
the  term  "  et  Fraud  "  is  not  a  later  emendation.  The  earliest 
occurrence  of  the  name  in  any  author  is  in  the  Vita  Aurdiani 
of  Vopiscus  (ch.  viL).  When,  in  341,  Aurelian,  who  was  then 
only  a  tribune,  had  just  defeated  some  Franks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mains  and  was  marching  against  the  Persians,  his  troops 
sang  the  following  refrain: 

Mille  Sarmatas,  miDe  Firancas,  semel  et  aemdi  occidlmus; 
Mille  PenSs,  quaerimus. 

All  these  (xermanic  tribes,  which  were  known  from  the  3rd 
century  onwards  by  the  generic  name  of  Franks,  doubtless  spoke 
a  similar  dialect  and  were  governed  by  customs  which  must 
scarcely  have  differed  from  one  another;  but  this  was  all  they 
had  in  common.  Each  tribe  was  politiodly  independent;  they 
formed  no  confederations.  Sometimes  two  or  three  tribes  jdned 
forces  to  wage  a  war;  but,  th6  struggle  over,  the  bond  was  brc^en, 
and  each  tribe  resumed  its  isolated  life.  Waits  holds  with  some 
show  of  probability  that  the  Franks  represent  the  andent 
Istaevones  of  Tadf  us,  the  Alamanni  and  the  Saxons  representing 
the  Herminones  and  the  Ingaevones. 

Of  all  these  Frankish  tribes  one  especially  was  to  become 
prominent,  the  tribe  of  the  Sallans.  They  are  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  358,  by  Ammianus  Marceliinus  (xvii.  8, 3),  who  says 
that  the  C^aoar  Julian  "  petit  primes  omnium  Frimcos,  videlicet 
eos  quoa  consuetude 'Salios  appellavit."  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
name,  it  was  long  held  to  be  derived  from  the  river  Yssd  or  SaaL 
It  is  mort  probable,  however,  that  it  arooe  from  the  fact  that 
the  Sah'ans  for  a  k>ng  period  occupied  the  shores  of  the  salt  sea.> 
The  Salians  inhabited  the  sea-coast,  whereas  the  Ripuarians 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rhine. 

The  Salians,  at  the  time  when  they  are  fnentioned  by 
Ammianus,  occupied  Toxandria,  i^.  the  region  south  of  the 
Meuse,  between  that  river  and  the  Scheldt.  Julian  defeated  them 
completely,  but  allowed  them  to  remain  In  Toxandria,  not,  as 
of  old,  as  conqueron,  but  as  foederaU  of  the  Romans.  They 
perhaps  paid  tribute,  and  they  certainly  furnished  Rome  with 

>  Their  legends  are  connected  with  the  tea,  the  name  Meroveus 
signifying  "  sea-born.** 
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Hridicn;  StIU  Itmarn  and  SatHJmAm  tn  mcntioiKd  In  tie 
SMiHa  dipiilaliim,  and  Silii  ippeir  utonf  Ibe  aaxiiia  fahlimi. 

A[  tht  end  of  the  4th  ttotvrf  and  »t  Jit  bttf  anlng  Of  Ihe  jih, 
when  the  Roman  le^oiu  nitbdiew  from  tbe  banlu  of  (he  Rhine, 
IheSaliani  inililledlheniadvaiatliedlMiict  Man  Independent 
people.  The  plKe-nasu)  became  entirely  Gcnnanic;  the 
Lilin  language  diuMwatedi  and  the  Chrluiaa  ccUgian  luBend 
a  check,  (or  tbe  Fnnki  vere  to  1  nun  pagans.  The  Saliani 
«eie  lubdividnl  into  a  onaln  number  oj  ttibei,  each  tribe 
placing  at  iti  head  a  king,  distinguished  by  hia  loifl  hair  and 
cfcoKD  from  the  most  nohte  (amOy  (HiMgri*  Prananm,  ii.  g). 

The  most  ancient  of  these  kiagi,  ndgnln^  over  tbe  principal 
tribe,  vlio  is  known  to  ua  it  CUodio.'  Acoocding  to  Cregoiy 
of  Toun  ChJodio  dwelt  at  a  place  called  Di^iargum,  which  It  ii 
irapaaaible  to  Identify.  Tawardi  iji  be  oosed  the  great  Roman 
road  from  Bavay  to  Colocne,  which  waa  pioteded  by  numerous 
foita  and  had  ]acf  aircMed  the  Invasions  of  the  barbarians.  He 
then  iivradcd  the  tenltoiy  of  Anas,  but  vni  leverel]'  defeated  at 
He*dli^4e-VIeui  Vy  A«tiits,  the  commandei-  of  Uk  Robho  .raiy 
in  GtuL  CUod»,  however,  soon  took  bii  revenge.  He  eiploted 
tbe  re^on  of  CambiaJ,  sdied  that  town,  and  occoiHed  all  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Somtne.  At  thit  time  Toumai  became  the 
capital  of  Ihe  Ssliu  Franks. 

Alter  Chlodio  a  certain  Meroveua  (Meroweih)  was  king  of  the 
Sallan  FnnkL  We  do  not  know  if  hi  was  the  son  of  Chlodio; 
Grtgray  of  Tounrimply  taya  that  he  bebaged  to  Cblodio's  itock 
— "  de  hujuiit^ic  quidam  MeiDvechuta  regem  fulise  adserunt," 
— and  tbeo  only  givea  the  fact  at  Kcond  hand.  Perhaps  the 
lema^i^tlwByiantlaehlMorianFriscus  may  refer  to  Meroveus. 
A  king  of  Ihe  Fiaokt  having  died,  his  two  ions  disputed  the 
power.  The  elder  Journeyed  into  Pannonia  to  obtain  support 
from  AltHa;  Ihe  younger  betook  himself  to  the  imperial  court 
at  Rome.  "I  have  seen  him,"  writes  Pri»cu5;  "he  was  itilj 
very  young,  and  we  all  remarked  hi)  fair  hair  which  fell  upon 
hit  bboulden."  Aetius  welcomed  lilm  warmly  and  sent  bira 
back  a  friend  and  futdcralui.  In  any  case,  eventually,  Franks 
fought  (4Si)  m  the  Roman  nnk)  al  the  great  battle  of  Mauriac 
(the  Catalaunian  Fields),  which  arretted  tbe  progrctt  ol  Allila 
Into  Caul;  and  in  the  Vita  Lmpi,  which,  th«igh  tlndoubtedly 
of  later  dale,  [a  a  recension  of  an  earlier  document,  the  name 
of  Henvens  appean  among  tlw  oombatanla.    Toward)  4S7 

I  was  succeeded  by  hb  ton  CUlderlc    At  Gnt  Childeric 

1  ftitUul  faiierMa  oi  Vbt  Romsiis,  filling  for  them 
igtlDSt  the  Vitigotha  and  tbe  Saian  south  of  the  Loire;  bat 
be  won  toughl  to  nuke  hinuelf  hidependent  and  to  extend  his 
conqucMt.  He  <Ued  in  4S1  and  waa  tucceeded  by  his  ton  Clovis, 
who  conquered  the  whi^  of  Gaul  with  the  exception  of  tbe 
kingdom  ol  Burgundy  and  Provence.  Govit  made  bis  authority 
recagnised  over  the  other  Salisn  tribe)  (whne  kinga  dwelt  at 
Cunbi^  aitd  other  dtiei),  and  put  an  end  to  Ibe  domhution  of 
tbe  Ripuarian  Fnnkt. 

These  Ripuariani  must  have  comprised  a  certain  number  of 
Prankish  tribes,  tucb  aa  tbe  Ampsivarii  and  the  Bruderi.  They 
leltledlntbe  sib  century  in  compact  maascs  on  the  lef t  bank  of 
the  Bbloe,  but  their  progress  waa  slow.  It  waa  Dot  until  the 
Chrialian  writer  Salvian  (who  was  botn  about  400)  bad  already 
reached  a  fairly  advanced  ige  (hat  they  were  able  1 
Cologne.  The  town,  however,  was  recaptured  and  1 
definitdy  in  their  pouesiion  until  46J.  The  Ripuaria 
•cquenlly  occupied  all  the  country  from  Cohigne  tc 
AIi-ta-Cb>pelIe,  Bonn  and  ZOlpich  were  their  principal 
and  they  even  advanced  southward  aafarasMcts,whichappears 
to  have  resisted  their  attacks.  The  Roman  dviiiutian  and  Ihe 
Lalin  language  disappeared  from  the  countries  which  they 
occupied;  indeed  tt  seems  that  tbe  actual  bouodariea  of  Ihe 
German  and  French  langoagct  neariy  aancide  with  tbote  of 
their  domim'on.    In  (heii  toutbward  progKM  tlK  Kipuuiani 

'  Thr  chmnicler  Fredrjiriu         '  ""  '         '  "'      *  -      ■  ■  -     ' 


encountered  tbe  Alamannl,  who,  already  matters  of  Abaoe, 

were  endeavouring  to  extend  their  contjuests  In  all  direcclona. 
There  were  numerous  battlci  between  the  Ripuarians  and  tbe 
Alamanni;  and  the  memory  of  one  fought  at  ZOlpich  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  this  battle  Sigebecl,  the  king  of  the  Rlpuariaoa, 
was  wouaded  In  the  knee  and  Umped  during  tbe  remainder  of 
hialife— hence  his  inmame  Qaudut  (Ibe Lame).  The  Rlpuariaua 
IbDg  remained  tlliei  of  Qovis,  Sigeben't  ton  CUoderic  fighting 
undei  tbe  king  of  the  Salian  Fnnki  at  Vouillf  in  jo;.  Clovis, 
however,  persuaded  Cblodcric  to  assassinate  hii  father,  aod 
then  paced  as  Sigebert's  avenger,  with  the  result  that  CUoderic 
was  himself  assassinated  and  the  Ripuarians  raised  Clovis  on 
the  shield  and  chose  him  as  king.  Thus  the  Salian  Franks  united 
under  their  rule  all  the  Franks  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
During  the  reigns  of  Clovis't  torn  they  ugaiu  turned  their  eyes 
on  Cermany,  and  bnpoted  Ihdr  suierainty  upon  the  Franks  od 
the  tighl  bank.  This  country,  north  of  Ihe  Main  and  the  first 
tesdence  of  tbe  Franks,  then  received  Ibe  name  of  Framia 
Oricnldfii,  and  became  tbe  origin  of  one  of  Ihe  duchiet  into 
bicb  Germany  was  divided  in  Ihe  loth  century — Ihe  duchy  of 
ranconia  (Franken). 

The  Franks  were  redoubtable  warrloia,  and  were  genc^Llly 
I  great  stature.  Their  fair  or  red  hair  was  brought  ferwafd 
omthecrownof  tlieheadlowardslheforebead,leavingthe  nape 
F  the  neck  uncovered;  they  shaved  tbe  (ace  except  tbe  upper 
p.  They  wore  fairly  dote  bteeches  teaching  to  Ihe  knee  and  ■ 
tunic  fastened  by  brooches.  Hound  tbe  waist  over  Ibe  tunic 
■om  a  leathern  girdle  having  a  broad  iron  buckle  damatcened 
silver.  From  the  girdle  hung  Ihe  iingle.cdged  mitiile  iie 
wciica,  (he  scramasax  or  short  knife,  a  poniard  and  tucb 
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Franks  also  used  a  weapon  called  the  framea  (an  iron  lance  M 
hnnly  In  a  wooden  shaft),  and  bows  and  urows.  They  protected 
tbemielves  in  battle  with  a  large  wooden  or  wicker  shield,  the 
centre  of  which  was  ornamented  with  an  Iron  boss  (hrM- 
Frankish  arms  and  armour  have  been  foimd  In  tbe  cemeteries 
which  abound  throughout  northern  France,  the  wanion  being 


FBAai  ROBERT  (iStj-iSgi),  German  composer,  wu  bom 
■t  HsUe  on  the  iSth  o(  June  1815.  One  of  tbe  n>o*t.gilted  of 
German  song  writers,  he  luffered  In  early  Lie,  as  many  mualciaat 
have  tuSered,  from  the  boatillly  of  his  parents  10  a  musical 
career.  He  waa  twenty  years  old  when,  hb  father's  animouty 
conquered,  he  was  allowed  to  live  in  Dessau  to  study  organ- 
playing  under  Schneider.  The  two  yeara  of  dry  study  under 
that  famous  teacher  were  advantageous  chiefly  in  making  bim 
unojmmonly  intimate  with  the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel,  his 
knowledge  of  which  he  showed  in  his  editions  of  the  UalMat 
PajHon,  UapnjuJil,  ten  csnutas,  and  of  the  Uasiak  and 
L'AUrpo,  Ibau^  some  of  these  editions  have  long  been  a  tubject 
of  controvcny  among  musdans.  In  184]  he  published  his  first 
book  of  songs,  which  ultimately  was  followed  by  some  Bfly-more 
books,  containing  in  all  about  350  songs.  At  Halle,  Frana  filled 
various  public  offices,  mcluding  those  of  organist  totbedty, 
conductor  of  tbe  Sing^kademie  and  of  the  Symphony  concerts, 
and  he  was  also  a  royal  music-director  and  master  of  the  music 
at  tbe  univeiaity.  The  first  book  of  songs  was  warmly  praised 
by  Schumann  and  Lisit,  Ihe  latter  of  whom  wrote  a  lengthy 
review  of  it  In  Schumann's  paper,  Dii  «ew  ZtUidrifl,  wbicb 
later  wat  publiihed  tepanieb'-  Deafness  had  b^un  to  make 
itself  apparent  as  early  at  1S4T,  and  Frtni  itiflered  alto  from  a 
nervous  disorder,  which  in  lUS  compelled  him  to  tetign  hil 
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Hb  ftttuie  was  then  provided  for  by  Ltsst,  Dr  Joachim, 
Frmn  Magnus  and  others,  who  gave  him  the  receipts  of  a  concert 
tour,  amounting  to  some  xoo,ooo  marks.  Franz  died  on  the  34th 
of  October  1892.  On  his  seventieth  birthday  he  published  his 
lust  and  only  pianoforte  piece.  It  is  easy  to  find  here  and  there 
among  his  songs  gems  that  are  hardly  less  brilliant  than  the  best 
of  Sdiumann's.  Certainly  no  musician  was  ever  more  thoughtful 
and  nwre  painstaking.  In  addition  to  songs  he  wrote  a  setting 
for  double  choir  of  the  ziyth  Psalm,  and  a  four-part  Kyrie; 
lie  abo  edited  Astorga's  Siabai  Hater  and  Durante's  Magnificat. 

FBAVZiN,  FRANS  HIKAEL  (1772-1847).  Swedish  poet,  was 
boni  at  Uleiborg  in  Finland  on  the  9th  of  February  1772. 
At  thixtcen  be  entered  the  university  of  Abo,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  H.  G.  Porthan  (i  739-1804),  a  pioneer  in  the  study 
of  Ftniush  history  and  legend.  He  graduated  in  1789,  and 
became  **  dwpufUiae  docens"  in  1792.  Three  years  later- he 
started  on  a  tour  through  Denmark,  Germany,  France  and 
Fngianid,  returning  in  1796  to  accept  the  office  of  university 
librarian  at  Abo.  In  x8oz  he  became  professor  of  history  and 
ctMcsiyandin  x8o8  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy. 
On  the  oesnon  of  Finland  to  Russia,  Franz^n  removed  to  Sweden, 
where  be  was  successively  appointed  parish  priest  of  Kumla 
in  the  diocese  of  StrengnSs  (1810),  minister  of  the  Clara  Church 
in  Stockholm  (1824)  and  bishop  of  HemOsand  (1831).  He  died 
at  Slbri  parsonage  on  the  X4th  of  August  X847.  From  the 
autumn  of  X793,  when  his  TiU  en  ung  Flicka  and  Menniskans 
anUU  were  inserted  by  Kellgren  in  the  Slockholmspost,  Franz^n 
grew  in  popular  favour  by  means  of  many  minor  poems  of 
singular  simplicity  and  truth,  as  Till  Selma,  Den  gamle  kneklen, 
Riddar  St  Cdran,  De  SmA  blommornaf  Modren  vid  vaggan, 
Nydrsmargonen  and  S^erniummden*  His  songs  Coda  gosse 
gloMtl  tdm^  SBfj  9  den  gryende  dagen  fdrutf  Champagnevind 
and  BettringssAng  were  widely  sung,  and  in  X797  he  won  the  prize 
of  the  Swedish  Academy  by  his  S&ng  dfver  grefve  FUip  Creutx. 
Hexioeforth  his  muse,  touched  with  the  academic  spirit,  grew 
more  reflective  and  didactic.  His  longer  works,  as  Emilicller 
en  cfton  i  Lappland,  and  the  epics  Svante  Sture  eller  mUtct  tid 
Alwasira,  Kelumbus  tiler  Amerikas  upptdckt  and  Gustaf  Adolf  i 
TyiUcnd  (the  last  two  incomplete),  though  rich  in  beauties  of 
detaO,  are  far  inferior  to  his  shorter  pieces. 

Tbe  poetical  works  of  Franzin  are  collected  under  the  title  Skalde- 
ttyckem  (7  vols.,  18Z4-X86X) ;  newed.,  Samlad*  dikter,  with  a  biography 
by  A.  A.  Grafstr&m  (1867-1869);  also  a  setection  (Vatda  dikter) 
in  a  vols.  (xSjx).  Hit  prose  writings,  Om  svenska  droUningar  (Abo, 
1798:  On^,  Z833),  Skrifter  i  obunden  stU,  vol.  i.  (1835).  Predik- 
mutgar  (5  vols.,  X84X-X84S)  and  Minnestukningar^  prepared  for  the 
Acadeiny  (3  vols.,  X848-1860),  are  marked  by  faithful  portraiture  and 
pBricy  cw  style.  See  B.  E.  MalmstrOm.  in  the  Handlintar  of  the 
Smemdti  Academy  (1853,  new  aeries  1887),  vol.  iL;  S.  A.  Hollander, 
ifnuae  «/  F.  M.  Framtn  iOnhro.  x868) ;  F.  Cygnaeus.  Teckningar 
«r  F.  if.  Framahu lefnad (Helsingfors,  1S73) ;  anoGustaf  Liunggren. 
Smiuk^  mtterkelens  ladder  ^  GtataJ  lllJs  ddd,  vol.  ii.  (1876): 

FSAII2ZIISBAD,  or  KajsesTka^'ZEMsbad,  a  town  and 
vatering^lace  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  x  53  m.  W.N.W.  of  Prague  by 
laiL  Pop.  (1900)  9330.  It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  about 
X  500  ft.  between  the  spurs  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  the  B6hmerwald 
and  the  Erzgebirge,  and  lies  4  m.  N.W.  of  Eger.  It  possesses 
a  large  kursaal,  several  bathing  establishments,  a  hospital  for 
poor  patients  and  several  parks.  There  are  altogether  X2 
mineral  springs  with  saline,  alkaline  and  ferruginotis  waters, 
of  irtuch  the  oldest  and  most  important  is  the  Franzensquelle. 
One  of  the  sjmngs  gives  off  carbonic  add  gasand  another  contains 
a  ocMuiderable  proportion  of  lithia  salts.  The  waters,  which 
have  an  average  temperature  between  50*2^  F.  and  54-5^  F., 
are  used  both  internally  and  externally,  and  are  efficacious  in 
cases  of  anaemia,  nervous  disorders,  sexual  diseases,  specially 
for  women,  and  heart  diseases.  Franzensbad  is  frequently 
resorted  to  as  an  after-cure  by  patients  from  Carbbad  and 
llarienbad.  Another  important  part  of  the  cure  is  the  so-called 
m0cr  or  mud-baths,  prepared  from  the  peat  of  the  Franzensbad 
marsh,  srixicfa  is  very  ridi  in  mineral  substances,  like  sulphates 
of  iron,  of  soda  and  of  potash,  orgam'c  adds,  salt,  8cc. 

The  first  information  about  the  springs  dates  from  the  x6th 
coktory,  and  an  analysis  of  the  waters^vaa  made  in  x  565.    They 
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were  first  used  for  bathing  purposes  in  x  707.  But  the  foundation 
of  Franzensbad  as  a  watering-place  really  dates  from  1793, 
when  Dr  Adler  built  here  the  first  Kurkaiu,  and  the  f^aoB 
received  its  name  after  the  emperor  Frands  I. 

See  Dr  Loiraann,  Franunsbad  (^  ed.,  Vienna,  X900). 

FRANZ  JOSEF  LAND,  an  arctic  archipelago  l3ring  E.  of 
Spitsbergen  and  N.  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  extending  northward 
from  about  80^  to  82°  N.,  and  between  4.2*  and  64*^  £.  It  lii 
described  as  a  lofty  glader-oovered  land,  reaching  an  extreme 
elevation  of  about  2400  ft.  The  glaciers  front,  with  a  per- 
pendicular ice-wall,  a  shore  of  debris  on  which  a  few  low  plants 
are  found  to  grow— poppies,  mosses  and  the  like.  The  islands 
are  volcanic,  the  main  geologiofl  formation  being  Tertiary  or 
Jurassic  basalt,  which  occasionally  protrudes  thxough  the 
ice-cap  in  high  isolated  blocks  near  the  shore.  A  coimecling 
island-chain  between  Franz  Josef  Land  and  Spitsbergen  is 
probable.  The  bear  and  fox  are  the  only  Und  mammals;  insects 
are  rare;  but  the  avifauna  is  of  Interest,  and  the  Jackson 
expedition  distinguished  several  new  q)edes. 

August  Petermaim  expressed  the  opinion  that  Baffin  may 
have  sighted  the  west  of  Franz  Josef  Land  in  x6x4,  but  the 
first  actual  discovery  is  due  to  Julius  Payer,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Austrian  army,  who  was  associated  with  Weyprecht  in^  the 
second  polar  expedition  fitted  out  by  Count  Wilcrek  on  the 
ship  "  Tegetthof  "  in  X872.  On  the  X3th  of  August  X873,  the 
"  Tegetthof  "  being  then  beset,  high  land  was  seen  to  the  north- 
west. Later  iu  the  season  Payer  led  expeditions  to  Hochstetter 
and  Wilczek  islands,  and  after  a  second  winter  in  the  ice-bound 
ship,  a  difficult  journey  was  made  northward  through  Austria 
Sound,  which  was  reported  to  separate  two  large  masses  of  land, 
Wilczek  Land  on  the  east  from  Zichy  Land  on  the  west,  to  Cape 
Fligely.  in  82^  5'  N.,  where  Rawlinson  Sound  branched  away  to 
the  north-east.  Cape  Fligely  was  the  highest  latitude  attained 
by  Payer,  and  remained  the  highest  attained  in  the  Old  World 
till  1895.  Payer  reported  that  from  Cape  Fligely  Und  (Rudolf 
Land)  stretched  north-«ast  to  a  cape  (Cape  Sherard  Osbom), 
and  mountain  ranges  were  visible  to  the  north,  indicating  lands 
beyond  the  83rd  parallel,  to  which  the  names  King  Oscar  Land 
and  Petermann  Land  were  given.  In  X879  De  Bruyne  sighted 
high  land  in  the  Franz  Josef  Land  region,  but  otherwise  it 
remained  untouched  until  Leigh  Smith,  in  the  yacht  "  £ira," 
explored  the  whole  southern  coast  from  42*  to  54^  E.  in  x88t 
and  1882,  discovering  many  islands  and  sotmds,  and  ascertaining 
that  the  coast  of  Alexandra  Land,  in  the  extreme  west,  trended 
to  north-west  and  north. 

After  Leigh  Smith  came  another  pause,  and  no  further  mention 
is  made  of  Fraiu  Josef  Land  till  X894.  In  that  year  Mr  Alfred 
Harmsworth  (afterwards  Lord  Northeliffe)  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion in  the  ship  "  Wiiuiward  "  imder  the  leadership  of  Mr  F. 
G.  Jackson,  with  the  object  of  estabUshing  a  permanent  base 
from  which  systematic  exploration  should  be  carried  on  for 
successive  years  and,  if  practicable,  a  journey  should  be  made 
to  the  Pole.  Mr  Jackson  and  his  party  landed  at  "  Elmwood  " 
(which  was  named  from  Lord  Northdiffe's  scat  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet),  near  Cape  Flora,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Northbrook 
Island,  on  the  7  th  of  September.  After  a  preliminary  reconnais- 
sance to  the  north,  which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  vitally 
important,  the  summer  of  1895  ^m  spent  in  exploring  the  coast 
to  the  north-west  by  a  boating  expedition.  This  expedition 
visited  many  of  the  points  seen  by  Leigh  Smith,  and  discovered 
land,  which  it  has  been  suggested  may  be  tbe  Gillies  Land 
reported  by  the  Dutch  captain  Gillies  in  X797.  In  1896  the 
Jackson-Harrosworth  expeditk>n  worked  northwards  through 
an  archipelago  for  about  70  m.  and  reached  Cape  Richthofen, 
a  promontory  700  ft.  high,  whence  an  expanse  of  open  water 
was  seen  to  the  northward,  which  received  the  name  of  Qaetn 
Victoria  Sea.  To  the  west,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  wide  opening 
which  was  called  the  British  Channel,  appeared  glader-covered 
land,  and  an  island  lay  to  the  northward.  The  island  was 
probably  the  King  Oscar  Land  of  Payer.  To  north  and  north- 
east was  the  land  which  had  been  visited  in  the  reconnaissance 
of  the  previous  year,  but  beyond  it  a  water-sky  appeared  in  the 
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toppowd  position  of  Petermaim  Land.  Thus  Zidiy  Land 
itadf  was  resolved  into  a  group  of  islands,  and  the  outlying 
land  sighted  by  Payer  was  found  to  be  islands  also.  Meanwhile 
Hansen,  on  his  southward  journey,  had  approached  Franx 
Josef  Land  from  the  north-east,  finding  only  sea  at  the  north 
end  of  Wilczek  Land,  and  seeing  nothinjs  of  Payer's  Rawlinson 
Sound,  or  of  the  north  end  of  Austria  Sound.  Nansen  wintered 
near  Cape  Norway,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  spot  reached  by 
Jackson  in  1895.  He  had  finally  proved  that  a  deep  oceanic 
basin  lies  to  the  north.  On  the  17th  of  June  1896  the  dramatic 
meeting  of  Jackson  and  Nansen  took  place,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  "Windward"  revisited  "Elmwood"  and  brought 
Nansen  home,  the  work  of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  expedition 
being  continued  for  another  year.  As  the  non-existence  of  land 
to  the  north  had  been  proved,  the  attempt  to  penetrate  north- 
wards was  abandoned,  a^d  the  last  season  was  devoted  to  a 
survey  and  scientific  examination  of  the  archipelago,  especially 
to  the  west;  this  was  carried  out  by  Messrs  Jackson,  Armitage, 
R.  Koettlitx,  H.  Fisher  and  W.  S.  Bruce. 

Further  light  was  thrown  on  the  relations  of  Franx  Josef  Land 
and  Spitsbergen  during  1897  by  the  discoveries  of  Capuin 
Robertson  of  Dundee,  and  Wyche's  Land  was  circumnavigated 
by  Mr  Arnold  Pike  and  Sir  Savile  Crossley.  The  latter  voyage 
was  repeated  in  the  following  year  by  a  German  expedition 
under  Dr  TIl  Lemer  and  Captain  Rttdiger.  In  August  1898  an 
expedition  under  Mr  Walter  Wellman,  an  American,  landed  at 
Cape  Tegettbof.  Beginning  a  northward  journey  with  sledges 
at  the  Old  of  the  winter,  Wellman  met  with  an  accident 
which  compelled  him  to  return,  but  not  before  some  exploration 
had  been  accomplished,  and  the  eastern  extension  of  the  archi- 
pelago fairly  wdl  defined.  In  June  1899  H.R.H.  the  duke  of 
Abnusi  sUrted  from  Christtanla  in  his  yacht,  the  "Stella 
PoUre,"  to  make  the  first  attempt  to  force  a  ship  into  the  newly 
discovered  ocean  north  of  Franx  Josef  Land.  The  "Stella 
Polare"  succeeded  in  making  her  way  through  the  British 
Channel  to  Crown  Prince  Rudolf  Land,  and  wintered  in  Teplitx 
Bay,  in  8r'  33'  N.  lat.  The  ship  was  neariy  wrecked  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  party  had  to  spend  most  of  the  winter  on  shore, 
the  duke  of  Abruxsi  suffering  severely  from  frost-bite.  In  March 
1900  a  sledge  party  of  thirteen,  under  Captain  Cagni,  started 
northwards.  They  found  no  trace  ci  Petennann  Land,  but  with 
great  difficulty  crossed  the  ice  to  86*  33'  N.  lat.,  30  m.  beyond 
Hansen's  farthest,  and  S40  m.  from  the  Pole.  The  party,  with 
the  exception  of  three,  returned  to  the  ship  after  an  absence 
of  104  days,  and  the  "Stella  Polare"  returned  to  Tromsd 
in  September  1900.  In  i9ox-i9oa  the  Baldwin-Ziegler  expedi- 
tion also  attempted  a  northward  journey  from  Franx  Josef 
Land. 

See  GtoircMeal  Jaurnai,  vol.  xl.,  February  1898;  F.  G.  Jackson, 
A  JlwuoMd  Days  in  tkt  Arctic  (1899)- 

FRANZOS,  KARL  BMIL  (X84&-1904),  German  novelist,  was 
bom  of  Jewish  parentage  on  the  25th  of  October  1848  in  Russian 
Podolia,  and  q>ent  his  eariy  years  at  Csortk6w  in  Galida.  His 
father,  a  district  physician,  died  early,  and  the  boy,  after  attend- 
ing the  gymnasium  oi  Cxemowitx,  was  obliged  to  teach  in  order 
to  support  himself  and  prepare  for  academic  study.  He  studied 
law  at  the  universities  of  Vienna  and  Grax,  but  after  passing  the 
eiamination  for  employment  in  the  state  judicial  service 
abandoned  this  career  and,  becoming  a  journalist,  travelled 
extensively  in  south-east  Europe,  and  visited  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt.  In  1877  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  from  1884  to 
1886  he  edited  the  Ntue  illustrierte  Zeitung.  In  1 887  he  removed 
to  Berlin  and  founded  the  fortnightly  review  Deutsche  DUhtung. 
Franxos  died  on  the  a8th  of  January  1904.  His  earliest  collec- 
tions of  stories  and  sketches,  Aus  Halb-Asien,  Land  und  Leute 
its  dsUichen  Europas  (1876)  and  Die  Juden  von  Banuw  (1877) 
depict  graphically  the  life  and  manners  of  the  races  of  south- 
eastern Europe.  Among  other  of  his  works  may  be  mentioned 
the  short  stories,  Junie  Liebe  (1878),  StiUe  Geschickien  (1880), 
and  the  novels  Uosckko  voh  Parma  (1880),  Ein  Kampf  urns 
Recki  (1882),  Der  PrOsident  (1884),  Judith  Trachtenherg  (1890), 
Der  Wahrheitsneher  (1894). 


FRA8CATI,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Italy,  In  the  pipvince 
of  Rome,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Rome  by  rail,  and  also  reached  1^  dcctiic 
tramway  via  Grottaferrata.  Pop.  (1901)  84S3.  The  town  is 
situated  X056  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  outer 
crater  ring  of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  commands  a  very  fine  view 
of  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  The  cathedral  contains  a  memorial 
tablet  to  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Preunder,  whose  body 
for  some  while  rested  here;  his  brother,  Henry,  Oirdinal  York, 
owned  a  villa  at  Frascati.  The  villas  of  the  Roman  nobility, 
with  their  beautiful  gardens  and  fountains,  are  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  Frascati.  The  earliest  in  date  is  the  Villa  Faloonieri, 
planned  by  Cardinal  Ruffini  before  X550;  the  most  important 
of  the  rest  are  the  Villa  Torlonia  (formerly  Conti),  Lancelotti 
(formerly  Picoolomini),  Ruffinella  (now  belonging  to  Prince 
Lancellotti),  Aldobrandini,  Borghcse  and  Mondngcme  (now  a 
Jesuit  school).  The  surrounding  country,  oovtfed  with  remaiits 
of  ancient  villas,  is  fertile  and  noted  for  its  wine.  Frascati 
seems  to  have  arisen  on  the  site  of  a  very  large  ancient  villa, 
which,  under  Domitian  at  any  rate,  belonged  to  the  imperial 
house  about  the  9th  oenttuy,  in  which  period  we  find  in  the 
l^er  Pontificalit  the  names  of  four  diurches  in  Prascaia. 
The  medieval  stronghold  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum  (f.t.), 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty,  was  dismantled  by 
the  Romans  in  xx9x,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  or 
mutilated.  Many  of  the  fugitives  naturally  took  refuge  in 
Ftascati.  The  see  of  Tusculum  had,  however,  always  had  its 
cathedral  church  in  Frascati.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  middle 
ages  Frascati  belonged  to  the  papacy. 

See  G.  Tomasietti.  La  Via  Lalina  nd  medio  eeo  (Rome,  1886). 
170  teq.;  T.  Athby  in  Papers  of  Ihe  British  Scboel  at  Rome,  tv. 
(London,  1907).  (T.  As.) 

FRASER.  ALBXAMDBR  CAMPBELL  (1S19-  ),  Scottish 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Ardchattan,  Argyllshire,  on  the  3rd 
of  September  18x9.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  EdinbuiKh, 
where,  from  X846  to  1856,  he  was  professor  of  Logic  at  New 
College.  He  edited  the  North  British  Reoiew  from  1850  to  1857, 
and  in  1856,  having  previously  been  a  Free  Church  minister, 
he  succeeded  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  professor  of  Logic  and 
Meuphysics  at  Edinburgh  University,  bi  1859  he  became 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  English  philosophers,  espedally  Berkeley,  and  published  a 
Collected  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Bishop  Berkeley  with  Annate- 
tionst  brc.  (1871;  enlarged  1901),  a  Biography  of  Berkeley  (i^t), 
an  Annotated  Edition  of  Locke's  Essay  (1894),  the  Philosophy  of 
Theism  (1896)  and  the  Biography  of  Thomas  Reid  (1898).  He 
contributed  the  artide  on  John  Locke  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  In  1904  he  published  an  autobiography  entitled 
Biographia  philosophical  in  which  he  sketched  the  progress  of  his 
intdlectual  development.  From  this  work  and  from  hb  Gifford 
lectures  we  leara  objectively  what  had  previously  beoi  inferred 
from  his  critical  works.  After  a  childhood  spent  in  an  austerity 
which  stigmatized  as  unholy  even  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
he  began  his  college  career  at  the  age  of  fourteen  at  a  time  when 
Christopher  North  and  Dr  Ritchie  were  lecturing  on  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Logic.  His  first  philosophical  advance  was 
stimulated  by  Thomas  Brown's  Cause  and  Effect^  which  intro- 
duced him  to  the  problems  which  were  to  occupy  his  thought. 
From  this  point  he  fell  into  the  scepticism  of  Hume.  In  1836 
Sir  William  Hamilton  was  appointed  to  the  chair  ol  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  and  Eraser  became  his  pu|Ml.  He  himself  says, 
"  I  owe  more  to  Hamilton  than  to  any  other  influence."  It 
was  about  this  time  also  that  he  began  his  study  of  Berkdey  and 
Coleridge,  and  deserted  his  eariy  phenomenalism  for  the  con> 
ceptlon  of  a  spiritual  will  as  the  universal  cause.  In  the  Bio- 
graphia  thif  "  Theistic  faith  "  appears  in  its  fiUl  development 
(see  the  concluding  chapter),  and  is  espedally  important  as 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  Kantian  ethics  made  by  original 
English  philosophy.  Apart  from  the  philosophical  interest  of 
the  Biographia,  the  work  contains  valuable  pictures  of  the  Land 
of  Lome  and  Argyllshire  society  in  the  early  19th  century,  of 
university  life  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  a  history  of  the 
North  British  Review* 
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iMMSB  (x8i8-x8Ss),  English  bishop,  was  bora  at 
Pracbuy,  in  Oloucestczshire,  on  the  iSth  of  August  1818,  and 
was  cdnCTtcd  at  Bridgnorth,  Shrewsbury,  and  Lincoln  College, 
Oifoid.  In  1839  he  was  Irdand  scholar,  and  took  a  first  class. 
]a  ^840  he  gained  an  Oriel  fellowship,  and  was  for  some  time 
tutor  of  the  college,  but  did  not  take  oiders  until  1846.  He  was 
SQCoeaKvdiy  vicar  of  Cholderton,  in  Wiltshire,  and  rector  of 
Ufton  Ncrvet,  in  Berkshire;  but  his  subsequent  Importance  was 
largely  doe  to  W.  K.  Hamilton,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  recom- 
moided  him  as  an  assistant  commissioner  of  education.  His 
report  oa  the  educational  condition  of  thirteen  poor-Uw  unions, 
made  la  Iday  1859,  was  described  by  Thomas  Hughes  as  "  a 
wapah,  almost  a  unique  piece  of  worL"  In  1865  he  was  com- 
misriocied  to  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  his  able  performance  of  this  task  brought  him 
an  offer  of  the  bishopric  ol  jCalcutta,  which  he  declined,  but  in 
January  1870  he  accepted  the  see  of  Manchester.  The  task 
before  him  was  an  arduous  one,  for  although  his  predecessor, 
James  Prince  Lee,  had  consecrated  no  fewer  than  130  churches, 
the  cnormotts  population  was  still  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
pcflwiOTtifal  machinery.  Fraser  worked  with  the  utmost 
energy,  tad  did  even  mnre  for  the  church  by  the  liberality  and 
geniaUty  which  earned  him  the  title  of  "  the  bishop  of  all  de- 
ooflsioatioos."  He  was  prominent  in  secular  as  well  as  religious 
works,  Interestiog  himself  in  every  movement  that  promoted 
beakh,  morality,  or  education;  and  especially  serviceable  as 
the  friendly,  unoffidous  counsellor  of  all  classes.  His  theology 
was  that  cif  a  liberal  high-churchman,  and  his  sympathies  were 
bioad.  In  convocation  he  seconded  a  motion  for  the  disuse  of 
the  Alhanasian  Creed,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  voted  for 
the  ahelitioB  of  univenity  tests.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  22nd 
of  October  1885. 

A  biography  by  Thomas  Hughes  was  published  in  1887,  and  an 
accooat  of  h^Xancaihire  life  by  J.  W.  Diggle  (1 880).  who  also  edited 
3  vds.  of  Ummsity  and  Parocktai  Stmons  (i887)« 


rfUtfBB.  JAHB.BAILUB  (i783'x856),  Scottish  traveller 
and  aaihor,  was  born  at  Reelick  in  the  county  of  Inverness  on 
the  ittb  of  June  1783.  He  was  the  eldest  of  the  four  sons  of 
Edward  Satdiell  Fraser  of  Reelick,  all  of  whom  found  their  way 
to  the  East,  and  gave  proof  of  their  ability.  In  early  life  he 
went  to  the  West  Indies  arid  thence  to  India.  In  18x5  he  made 
a  tour  of  exploration  in  the  Himalayas,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  WiOiam  (d.  1835).  When  Reza  Kuli  Mirza  and  Nejeff 
Kdli  Hirza,  the  exiled  Persian  princes,  visited  England,  he  was 
appointed  to  look  after  them  during  their  stay,  and  on  their 
letufB  he  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Constantinople.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Persia  on  a  diplomatic  mission  by  Lord 
Glendg,  and  effected  atnost  remarkable  journey  on  horseback 
through  Asia  Midor  to  Teheran.  His  health,  however,  was 
fanpairtd  by  the  exposure.  In  X823  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Alexander  Fraser  Tytkr,  Lord  Woodhouselee,  a  sister  of  the 
historian  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler.  He  died  at  Reelick  in  January 
1856.  Fnaer  is  said  to  have  displayed  great  skill  in  water- 
coloaxs,  and  several  of  his  drawings  have  been  engraved;  and 
the  astnoomical  observations  which  he  took  during  some  of 
his  jooraeys  did  considerable  service  to  the  cartography  of  Asia. 
The  works  by  which  he  attained  his  literary  reputation  were 
aooooats  of  1^  travels  and  fictitious  tales  illustrative  of  Eastern 
life.  la  both  he  employed  a  vigorous  and  impassioned  style, 
which  was  oa  the  whole  wonderfully  effective  in  spite  of  minor 
faolts  IB  taste  and  flaws  in  struauxe. 

Fraaer^s  carfiect  writings  are:  Journal  9f  a  Tour  Arougk  Part  of 
Ik  HimtBli  Mountains  am  to  the  Sources  of  the  Jumna  and  tke  Canjtes 
(1830);  A  NarraHot  of  a  Journey  into  Kkorasan  in  Ikf  Years  wi 
and  t92t,  mdnding  some  Account  of  tk*  Countries  to  tke  Nortk'East 
ti Persia  (1825);  and  Traoels  and  Adoentures  in  tke  Persian  Provinces 
on  Ike  Scntkem  Banks  of  the  Gasman  Sea  (1826).  Hit  romances 
ladude  Tke  Kuualbask,  a  Tale  of  Kkorasan  (1828).  and  its  icquel, 
Tke  Persian  Adoenturer  (1830) ;  Alke  Neemroo  (1843) ;  and  Tke  Dark 
Fakou  (1844).  He  ako  wrote  A  n  Historical  and  uesariptioe  Account 
sfPersUJA 
to  Tdteran  (xl 
Mesopolamus 
Jamu  Sksnuer  (1851}. 
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FRASBR.  SIR  WIIXIAM  AU0U8TUS..Bart.  (1826-1898),  Eng- 
lish  polittdan,  author  and  collector,  was  bom  on  the  loth  of 
February  1826,  the  son  of  Sir  James  John  Fraser,  3rd  baxonet,  a 
colonel  of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  had  served  on  Wellington's  staff 
at  Waterioo.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  entered  the  ist  Life  Guards  in  X847,  but  retired  with  a 
captain's  rank  in  i^st.  He  then  set  about  entering  parliament, 
and  the  ups  and  downs  of  his  political  career  were  rather  remark- 
able. He  was  returned  for  Barnstaple  in  1852,  but  the  election 
was  declared  void  on  account  of  bribery,  and  the  constituency 
was  disfranchised  for  two  years.  At  the  election  of  X857  Sir 
William,  who  had  meantime  been  defeated  at  Harwich,  was 
again  returned  at  Barnstaple.  He  was,  however,  defeated  in 
X859,  but  was  elected  in  1863  at  Ludlow.  This  seat  he  held  for 
only  two  years,  when  he  was  again  defeated  and  did  not  re-enter 
parliament  until  X874,  when  he  was  returned  for  Kidderminster, 

*  a  constituency  he  represented  for-six  years,  when  he  retlxed.  He 
was  a  familiar  figure  at  the  Carlton  Club,  always  ready  with  a 
copious  collection  of  anecdotes  of  Wellington,  Disraeli  and 
Napoleon  III.  He  died  on  the  x7thQf  August  1898.  He  was 
an  assiduous  collector  of  relics;  and  his  library  was  sold  for 
some  £20,000.  His  own  books  comprise  Words  on  Wellington 
(1889),  Disradi  and  kis  Day  (1891),  Hie  et  Ubique  (1893)1, 
Napdeon  III,  (1896)  and  the  Waterloo  Ball  (1897). 

I  FRASER,  the  chief  river  of  British  Columbia,  Canada,  rising 
In  two  branches  among  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  5a'  45^  N.» 
xx8*3o'W.  Length  740  m.  It  first  flows  N.W.  for  about  x6om., 
then  rounds  the  head  of  the  Cariboo  Mountains,  and  flows 
directly  S.  for  over  400  m.  to  Hope,  where  it  again  turns  abruptly 
and  flows  W.  for  80  m.,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  at  New 
Westminster.  After  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  near  its 
northern  extremity,  the  first  Important  tributary  on  its  southera 
course  Is  the  Stuart,  draining  Lakes  Sttiart,  Eraser  and  Francois. 
One  hundred  miles  lower  down  the  Quesnel,  draining  a  huge 
lake  of  the  same  name,  flows  in  from  the  east  at  a  town  also  so 
named.  Farther  on  the  Fraser  receives  from  the  west  the 
Chilcotin,  and  at  Lytton,  about  x8o  m.  from  the  sea,  the  Thomp- 
son, its  largest  tributary,  flows  in  from  the  east,  draining  k  series 
of  mountain  lakes,  and  xeceiving  at  Kamloops  the  North 
Thompson,  which  floita  through  deep  and  impassable  canyons. 
Below  Hope  the  LiUooet  flows  in  from  the  north.  The  Eraser 
is  a  typical  mountain  stream,  rapid  and  impetuous  through  all 
its  length,  and  like  most  of  its  tributaries  is  in  many  parts  not 
navigable  even  by  canoes.  On  its  southera  course  between 
Lytton  and  Yale,  while  bursting  its  way  through  the  Coast 
Range,  it  flows  through  majestic  canyons,  which,  like  those 
of  the  Thompson,  were  the  scene  of  many  tragedies  during  the 
days  of  the  gold-rush  to  the  Cariboo  district.  At  Yale,  about 
80  m.  from  Its  mouth,  it  becomes  navigable,  though  Its  course 
Is  still  very  rapid.  In  the  Cariboo  district,  comprised  within  the 
great  bend  of  the  river,  near  T£te  Jaune  Cache,  are  many  valuable 
gold  deposits.  With  iu  tributaries  the  Fraser  drains  the  whole 
province  from  S4°  to  49^  N.,  except  the  extreme  south-eastern 
corner,  which  is  within  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  and  iu  tributary 
the  Kootenay. 

FRASERBURGH,  a  police  buxgh  and  seaport,  on  the  N.  coast 
^of  Aberdeenshiro,  Scotland.  Pop.  (x89x),  7466;  (1901),  9105. 
It  b  situated  47}  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Aberdeen,  from  whidi  there 
is  a  branch  line,  of  which  it  Is  the  terminus,  of  the  Great  North 
of  Scotland  railway.  It  takes  its  name  from  Sir  Alexander 
Fraser,  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Saltoun,  whose  seat,  Philorth 
House,  lies  3  m.  to  the  south.  Sir  Alexander  obtained  for  it 
in  X613  a  charter  as  a  buxgh  of  royalty,  and  also  in  x  593  a  charter 
for  the  founding  of  a  university.  This  hitter  project,  however^ 
was  not  carried  out,  and  all  that  remains  d  the  building  In- 
tended for  the  college  is  a  three-storeyed  tower.  The  old  castle 
of  the  Erasers  on  Kinnaird  Head  now  contains  a  lighthouse, 
and  dose  by  is  the  Wine  Tower,  with  a  cave  bdow.  The 
town  cross  h  a  fine  structure  standing  upon  a  huge  hexagon, 
surmounted  by  a  stone  pillar  12  ft.  high,  ornamented  by  the 
royal  and  Fraser  arms.  The  port  is  one  of  the  leading  stations 
of  the  herring  fishery  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  head 
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of  a  fishery  district.  During  the  herring  season  (June  to  Sep- 
tember) the  population  is  increased  by  upwards  of  10,000  per- 
sons. The  fleet  numbers  more  than  700  boats,  and  the  annual 
value  of  the  catch  exceeds  ;C300,ooo.  The  harbour,  origin- 
ally constructed  as  a  refuge  for  British  ships  of  war,  is  one 
of  the  best  on  the  east  coast,  and  has  been  improved  by  the 
widening  of  the  piers  and  the  extension  of  the  breakwaters. 
It  has  an  area  of  upwards  of  eight  acres,  is  easy  of  accessi  and 
affords  anchorage  for  vessels  of  every  size. 

FRASERVILLE  (formerly  Rividre  du  Loup  en  Bas),  a  town 
and  watering-place  in  Temiscouata  county,  Quebec,  Canada, 
107  m.  (by  water)  north-east  of  Quebec,  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  St  Lawrence  river,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rividre  du  Loup, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Intercolom'al  and  Temiscouata  railways. 
It  contains  a  convent,  boys'  college,  hospital,  several  mills, 
and  is  a  favourite  summer  resort  on  account  of  the  angling  and 
shooting,  and  the  magnificent  scenery.    Pop.  (1901)  4569. 

PRATER,  Fratek  House  or  Fratery,  a  term  in  architec- 
ture for  the  hall  where  the  members  of  a  monastery  or  friary 
met  for  meals  or  refreshment.  The  word  is  by  origin  the  same  as 
"  refectory."  The  older  forms,  such  as  freitur^  fraytor  and  the 
like,  show  the  word  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  O.Fr.  Jraitour, 
a  shortened  form  of  njraitourt  from  the  Med.  Lat.  refcctorium. 
The  word  has  been  confused  with  frater,  a  brother  or  friar, 
and  hence  sometimes  confined  in  meaning  to  the  dining-hall 
of  a  friary,  while  "  refectory  "  is  used  of  a  monastery. 

FRATERNITIES.  COLLEGE,  a  class  of  student  societies 
peculiar  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  certain  common  characteristics,  and  mostly 
named  from  two  or  three  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet;  hence 
they  are  frequently  called  '*  Greek  Letter  Societies."  They  are 
organized  on  the  lodge  system,  and  each  fraternity  comprises 
a  number  of  affiliated  lodges  of  which  only  one  of  any  one 
fraternity  is  connected  with  the  same  institution.  The  lodges, 
called  "  chapters,"  in  memory  of  the  convocations  of  monks  of 
medieval  times,  are  usually  designated  by  Greek  letters  also. 
They  are  nominally  secret,  with  one  exception  {Delta  Upsilon), 
Each  chapter  admits  members  from  the  lowest  or  freshman 
dass,  and  of  course  loses  its  members  as  the  students  depart 
from  college,  consequently  each  chapter  has  in  it  at  the  same 
time  members  of  all  the  four  college  classes  and  frequently  those 
pursuing  postgraduate  studies.  Where  the  attendance  at  a 
college  is  large  the  material  from  which  fraternity  members 
may  be  drawn  is  correspondingly  abundant,  and  in  some  of  the 
large  colleges  {e.g.  at  Cornell  University  and  the  University  of 
>iichigan)  there  are  chapters  of  over  twenty  fraternities.  All 
the  fraternities  aim  to  be  select  and  to  pick  their  members  from 
the  mass  of  incoming  students.  Where,  however,  the  nuiterial 
to  select  from  is  not  abundant  and  the  rival  fraternities  are 
numerous,  care  in  selection  is  impossible,  and  the  chapters  at  any 
one  college  are  apt  to  secure  much  the  same  general  type  of  men. 
Many  of  the  fraternities  have,  however,  on  account  of  a  persistent 
selection  of  men  of  about  the  same  tastes  at  different  colleges, 
acquired  a  distinct  character  and  individuality;  for  instance, 
Alpha  Delia  Phi  is  literary. 

The  first  of  these  fraternities  was  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  founded 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  at  Williamsburg.  Virginia, 
in  X776.  It  was  a  little  social  dub  of  five  students:  John 
Heath,  Richard  Booker,  Thomas  Smith,  Armlstead  Smith  and 
John  Jones.  Its  badge  was  a  square  silver  medal  displaying 
the  Greek  letters  of  its  name  and  a  few  symbols.  In  1779  it 
authorized  Elisha  Parmelee,  one  of  its  members,  to  establish 
"  meetings  "  or  chapters  at  Yalcrand  Harvard,  these  chapters  being 
authorized  to  establish  subordinate  branches  in  their  respective 
states.  In  1781  the  College  of  WilUam  and  Mary  was  closed,  its 
buildings  being  occupied  in  turn  by  the  British,  French  and 
American  troops,  and  the  society  ceased  to  exist.  The  two 
branches,  however,  were  established-Hhat  at  Yale  in  1780  and 
that  at  Harvard  in  1 781 .  Chapters  were  established  at  Dartmouth 
in  1 787,  at  Union  in  i8i7,at  Bowdoin  in  1824  and  at  Brown  in  1830. 
This  society  changed  its  character  in  1826  and  became  non-secret 
and  purdy  honorary  in  character  admitting  to  membership  a 


certain  proportion  of  the  scholars  of  highest  standing  in  each 
dass  (only  in  classical  courses,  usually  and  with  few  exceptions 
only  in  graduating  classes).  More  recent  honorary  sodeties 
of  similar  character  among  schools  of  sdence  and  engineering 
arc  Siitna  Xi  and  Tau  Beta  Pi. 

In  1825,  at  Union  College,  Kappa  Alpha  was  organized, 
copying  in  style  of  badge,  membership  restrictions  and  the  like, 
its  predecessor.  In  1827  two  other  similar  societies,  Sigma  Pki 
and  Delta  Phi,  were  founded  at  the  same  place.  In  1831  Sigma 
Phi  placed  a  branch  at  Hamilton  C>)llege  and  in  1832  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  originated  there.  In  1833  Psi  Upsilon,  a  fourth 
society,  was  organized  at  Union.  In  1835  Alpha  DeUa  Phi 
placed  a  chapter  at  Miami  University,  and  in  1839  Beta  Theta  Pi 
originated  there,  and  so  the  system  spread.  These  fraternities, 
it  will  be  observed,  were  all  undergraduate  sodeties  among  the 
male  students.  In  19x0  the  totad  number  of  men's  general 
fraternities  was  32,  with  xo68  living  chapters,  and  owm'ng 
property  worth  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  1864  Th^  Xi, 
the  first  professional  fraternity  restricting  its  membership  to 
students  Intending  to  engage  in  the  same  profession,  was  organ* 
ized.  There  were  in  1910  about  50  of  these  organizations 
with  some  400  chapters.  In  addition  there  are  about  100 
local  societies  or  chapters  acting  as  independent  units.  Some 
of  the  older  of  these,  such  as  Kappa  Kappa  Kappa  at  Dartmouth, 
IKA  at  Trinity,  Phi  Nu  Thcta  at  Wesleyan  and  Delta  Psi  at 
Vermont,  are  permanent  in  character,  but  the  majority  of  them 
are  purely  temporary,  designed  to  maintain  an  organization 
until  the  society  becomes  a  chapter  of  one  of  the  general  fra- 
ternities. In  1870  the  first  women's  society  or  "sorority,** 
the  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  was  organized  at  De  Pauw  University. 
There  were  in  19x0,  17  general  sororities  with  some  300  active 
chapters. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  apparently  insignificant 
organizations  of  irresponsible  students  have  modified  the  college 
life  of  America  and  have  had  a  wide  influence.  Members  join 
in  the  impressionable  years  of  their  youth;  they  retain  for  thdr 
organizations  a  peculiar  loyalty  and  affection,  and  freely  contri- 
bute with  money  and  influence  to  thdr  advancement. 

Almost  universally  the  members  of  any  particular  chapter 
(or  part  of  them)  live  together  in  a  lodge  or  chapter  house. 
The  men's  fraternities  own  hundreds  of  houses  and  rent  as  many 
more.  The  fraternities  form  a  little  aristocracy  within  the 
college  community.  Sometimes  the  line  of  separation  is  invisible, 
sometimes  sharply  marked.  Sometimes  this  condition  militatea 
against  the  college  discipline  and  sometimes  it  assists  it.  Con- 
flicts not  infrequently  occur  between  the  fraternity  and  non- 
fraternity  element  in  a  college. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  how  young  men  living  together  in 
the  intimate  relationship  of  dally  contact  in  the  same  house, 
having  much  the  same  tastes,  culture  and  aspirations  would  form 
among  themselves  enduring  friendships.  In  addition  each 
fraternity  has  a  reputation  to  maintain,  and  this  engenders  an 
esprit  du  corps  which  at  times  places  loyalty  to  fraternity 
interests  above  loyalty  to  college  interest  or  the  real  advantage 
of  the  individual.  At  commencements  and  upon  other  occasions 
the  former  members  of  the  chapters  return  to  their  chapter 
houses  and  help  to  foster  the  pride  and  loyalty  of  the  under- 
graduates. The  diapter  houses  are  commonly  owned  by  corpora- 
tions made  up  of  the  alumni.  This  brings  the  undergraduates 
into  contact  with  men  of  mature  age  and  often  of  national  fame, 
who  treat  their  membership  as  a  serious  privilege. 

The  development  of  this  collegiate  aristocracy  has  led  to 
jealousy  and  bitter  anlmosily  among  those  not  sdecled  for 
membership.  Some  of  the  states,  notably  South  Carolina  and 
Arkansas,  have  by  legislation,  either  abolished  the  fraternities  at 
state-controlled  institutions  or  seriously  limited  the  privileges 
of  thdr  members.  The  constitutionality  of  such  legislation  has 
never  been  tested.  Litigation  has  occasionally  arisen  out  of 
attempts  on  the  part  of  college  authorities  to  prohibit  the 
fraternities  at  their  several  institutions.  This,  it  has  been  hdd, 
may  lawfully  be  done  at  a  college  maintained  by  private  endow- 
ment but  not  at  an  institution  supported  by  public  funds.    In 
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t&e  tatter  case  all  dasses  of  the  pabKc  are  equally  entitled  to 
the  tame  edncatioiial  piivileges  and  members  of  the  fraternities 
may  not  be  discriminated  against. 

The  fratetnities  are  admirably  organised.  The  itstial  system 
compiisea  a  Iqiislative  body  made  up  of  delegates  'from  the 
different  chapters  and  an  executive  or  admi^trative  body 
elected  by  the  delegates.  Few^of  the  fraternities  have  any 
judiciary.  None  is  needed.  The  financial  systems  are  sound, 
and  the  conventions  of  delegate  meet  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Sutfes,  several  hundred  in  number,  spend  thousands  of 
dt^lars'in  travel  and  entertainment,  and  attract  much  public 
attention.  Most  of  the  fraternities  have  an  inspection  system 
by  which  chapters  axe  periodically  visited  and  kept  up  to  a  certain 
Inrd  of  escellence. 

The  leading^  f ratermties  publish  journals  usually  from  four  to 
eight  times  during  the  college  year.  The  earliest  of  these  was 
the  Bda  Tktta  Pi,  first  issued  in  1873.  All  publish  catalogues 
cf  their  members  aund  the  most  prosperous  have  issued  histories. 
They  also  publish  song  books,  music  and  many  ephemeral  and 
local  publicatimis. 

The  alumni  of  the  fraternities  are  organized  into  dubs  or  associa- 
tions having  headquarters  at  centres  of  populatioiL  These 
orgaaisatioos  are  somewhat  kMse,  but  nevrrtheless  are  capable 
of  much  eatertioa  and  influence  should  occasion  arise. 

The  ooflege  fraternity  system  has  no  parallel  among  the  students 
of  cofleges  outside  of  America.  One  of  the  curious  things  about^ 
it,  however,  b  that  while  it  b  practically  uniform  throughout 
iht  Ifnxted  States,  at  the  three  prominent  universities  of  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Princeton  it  differs  in  many  respects  from  its  character 
elscwfaere.  At  Harvard,  although  there  are  chapters  of  a  few 
of  the  fr^emitics,  their  influence  b  insignificant,  their  place 
being  taken  by  a  group  of  local  societies,  some  of  them  class 
otganixations.  At  Yak,  the  regular  system  of  fraternities 
obtains  in  the  engineering  or  technical  department  (the  Sheflield 
Sdentific  School),  but  in  the  classical  department  the  fraternity 
chapters  are  called  "  junior  "  sodeties,  because  they  limit  their 
membership  to  the  three  upper  dasses  and  allow  the  juniors 
each  year  practically  to  control  the  chapter  affairs.  Certain 
senior  societies,  of  which  the  oldest  b  the  Skull  and  Bones, 
which  are  inter-fraternity  societies  admitting  fjredy  members  of 
the  fratenutaes,  are.  more  prominent  at  Yale  than  the  fraternities 
themselves.  'Princeton  bias  two  (secret)  literary  and  fraternal 
societies,  the  American  Whig  and  the  Qiosophic,  and  various 
local  sodal  dubs,  with  no  relationship  to  organizations  in  other 
oolleges  and  not  having  .Creek  letter  names. 

At  a  few  universities  (for  instance,  Michigan,  Cornell  and  Vir- 
giab),  senior  societies  or  otherinter-fratemitysodetiesexert  great 
infloenoe  and  have  modified  the  strength  of  the  fraternity  system. 

Of  late  years,  numerous  societies  bearing  Greek  names  and 
Imitating  the  estemab  of  the  college  fraternities  have  sprung 
up  in  the  high  schoob  and  academies  of  the  country,  but  have 
cxdted  the  earnest  and  apparently  united  opposition  of  ^the 
anthotities  of  such  schools. 


See  William  Rainond  Baird.  Amerieam  Cotleti  Fraternities  (6th 
cd..  New  York,  1903):  Albert  C.  Steven*.  Cyclopedia  of  FraUrnUies 


(New  York,     _    ^_ 

SekMt  Directory  (Chicago,  iQtH);  H.  K.  Kclk)g2, 

S0ci€lies  (CUkago,  1874J:  Albert  P.  Jacobs,  Creek  Letter  Societies 

(Detroit,  It79r  (W.  R.  B.*) 

FBATICBLU  (plural  diminutive  of  Ital.  frate,^  brother),  the 
name  given  doting  the  13th,  Z4th  and  15th  centuries  to  a  number 
of  religious  groups  in  Italy,  differing  widely  from  each  other,  but 
all  derived  mofe  or  less  directly  from  the  Franciscan  movement. 
Fra  SalimbeM  says  in  hb  CkromeU  (Parma  ed.,  p.  xo8):  "  All 
who  wished  to^ found  a  new  rule  borrowed  something  from  the 
Fondscan  ordCT,  the  sandab  or  the  habit."  As  early  as  1238 
Gregory  IX.,  in  hb  bull  Quomcm  abundatil  iniquitaSf  condemned 
and  denounced  as  forgers  (lanquam  falsarios)  all  who  begged  or 
preached  in  a  habit  resembling  that  of  the  mendicant  orders, 
and  thb  condemnation  was  repeated  by  him  or  hb  sucMssors. 
The  lenn  Fraticelli  was  used  contemptuously  to  denote,  not  any 
p*^**fT'*T  sect;  hat  the  members  of  ordets  formed  00  the  fringe 


of  the  church.  Thus  Giovanni  Vniani,  speaking  of  the'  heretic 
Doldno,  says  in  his  Ckronide  (bk.  viii.  ch.  84):  "  He  b  not  a 
brother  of  an  ordered  rule,  but  a  fraticdh  without  an  order." 
Similarly,  John  XXII.,  in  his  bull  Sasuta  Rowtana  ei  Umversalis 
Eeclesia  (s8th  of  December  1317)*  condemns  vagudy  those 
"  prcfanae  mtdtitudinis  viri  .commonly  called  Fraticelli,  or 
Brethren  of  the  Poor  'Life,  or  Bizocchi,  or  Beguines,  or  by  all 
manner  of  other  names." 

Some  hbtorians,  in  their 'zeal  for  rigid  classification,  have 
regarded  the  Fraticelli  as  a  dbtinct  sect,  and  have  attempted 
to  discover  its  dogmas  and  its  founder.  Some'  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  these  rdigious  groups  fell  into  the  same  error, 
and  in  thb  way  the  vague  term  Fraticelli  has  sometimes  been 
i^^ed  to  the  disdples  of  Armanno  Pongilupo  of  Ferrara  (d.  1 269), 
who  was  undoubtedly  a  Caihar,  and  to  the  foUowen  of  Ceivd 
Segardli  and  D<rfcino,  who  were  always  known  among  them- 
sdves  ss  Apostolic  Brethren  (Apostolici).  Furthermore,  it  seems 
absurd  toclassify  both  theDoldnbts  and  the  Spiritual  Franciscans 
as  Fraticelli,  since,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Ehrle  {Arckt-J, 
Lit.  u,  Kirchengesch.  des  MiUdaUers,  u.  107,  &c.),  Angdo  of 
Clariiio,  in  hb  iDe  secern  trihulatumibus,  written  to  the  glory  of 
the  Spirituals,  does  not  scruple  to  stigmatize  the  Doldnbts  as 
"  disd[des  of  the  devil."  It  b  equally  absurd  to  indudc  in  the 
same  category  the  ignorant  Bizocchi  and  Segardlbts  and  such 
learned  disciples  of  Midu^l  of  Cesena  and  Loub  of  Bavaria  as 
William  of  Occam  and  Bonagratia  of  Bergamo,  who  have  often 
been  placed  under  this  comprehensive  rubric 

The  name  Fraticelli  may  more  justly  be  applied  to  the  most 
exalted  fraction* of  Frandscanism.  In  1333  some  prisoners 
declared  to  the  inquisitor  Bernard  Gut  at  Toulouse  that  the 
Franciscan  order  was  divided  into  three  sections — the  Con- 
ventuab,  who  were  allowed  to  retain  their  real  and  personal 
property;  the  Spirituab  or  Bcguines,  who  were  at  that  time 
the  objects  of  persecution;  and  the  Fraticelli  of  Sicily,  whose 
leader  was  Henry  of  Ceva  (see  Gui's  Prcctica  Inquisitionis,  v.). 
It  b  this  fraction  of  the  order  which  John  XXII.  condemned 
in  hb  bull  ChrioMm  Ecdesiam  (a3rd  of  January  13x8),  but 
without  calling  them  FraticellL  Henry  of  Ceva  had  taken  refuge 
in  Sidly  at  the  time  of  Pope  Boniface  VIH.'s  persecution  of  the 
Spirituab,  and  thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  Frederick  of  Sidly^ 
a  little  colony  of  Franciscans  who  rejected  all  property  had  soon 
establbhed  itself  in  the  island.  Under  Pope  Clement  V.,  and 
more  especially  under  Pope  John  XXII.,  fresh  Spirituab  joined 
them;  and  thb  group  of  exalted  axul  isolated  ascetics  soon 
began  to  regard  itself  as  the  sole  legitimate  order  of  the  Minorites 
and  then,^  the  sole  Catholic  Church.  After  being.exoommuni- 
cated  as  "  schbmatics  and  rebels,  founders  of  a  superstitious 
sect,  and  propagators  of  false  and  pestiferous  doctrines,"  they 
proceeded  to  elect  a  general  (for  Michad  of  Cesena  had  disavowed 
them)  and  then  a  pope  called^Celestine  (L.  Wadding,  Annates, 
at  date  1313).  The  rebeb  continued  to  carry  on  an  active 
propaganda.  In  Ttiscany  particulariy  the  Inquisition  made 
persistent  efforts  to  suppress  them;  Florence  afflicted  them 
with  severe  laws,  but  failed  to  rouse,  the  populace  against  them. 
The  p^>acy  dreaded  their  social  even  more  than  thdr  dogmatic 
influence.  At  first  in  Sicily  and  afterwards  throughout  Italy 
the  Ghibellines  gave  them  a  warm  welcome;  the  ligorbta  and 
the  malcontents  who  had  dther  left  the  church  or  were  on  the 
point  of  leaving*  it,  were  attracted  by  these  communities  of 
needy  rebds;  and  the  tribune  Rienzi  was  at  one  time  di^xised 
to  join  them.  To  overcome  these  ascetics  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  other  ascetics,  and.  from  the  outset  the  reformed 
Frandscaiis,  or  Franciscans  of  the  Strict  Observance,  under  the 
direction  of  thdr  fira  leaders,  Paolucdo  da  Trind  (d.  1390), 
Giovanni  Stronconi  (d.  1405),  and  St  Bemardine  of  Siena,  had 
been  at  great  pains  to  restore  the  Fraticelli  to  orthodoxy.  These 
eariy  efforts,  however,  had  lit  tie.  success.  Alarmed  by  the 
number  of  the  sectaries,  and  the  extent  of  their  influence.  Pope 
Martin  V.,  who  had  encouraged  the  Observants,  and  particularly 
Bemardine  of  Siena,  fulminated  two  bulb  (1418  and  X4ax) 
against  the  heretics,  sjid  entrusted  different  legates  with  the  task 
of  hunting  them  dowiL    These  measures  failing,  he  dedded,  in 
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1496,  to  appoint  two  Obtovantt  ai  faiquiiiton  without  tenitocial 

limitatioa  to  make  a  apedkl  cniaade  acainst  the  heresy  of  the 

FratloeUL    These  two  inquiiiton]!  who  panned  their  duties 

under  three  popes  (Martin  V.,  Eugenius  IV.  and  NichohttkV.) 

wece  Giovanni  da  Capistrano  and  Giaoomo  della  Marca.    The 

tatter's  valuable  Diahpa  contra  PraUctttos  j(tfalttie  and  Manai, 

UisedlanMt  iv.  595-6x0)  gives  an  account  o|  the  doctrines  of 

■these  heretics  and  of  the  activity  of  the  two  inquisitbn,  and  shows 

that  the  FraticeUi  not  only  constituted  a  distinct  church  but 

a  distinct  society.    They  had  a  pope  called  Rinaldo,  who  was 

elected  in  1429  and  was  succeeded  by  a  brother  named  GabrieL 

This  supreme  head  of  their  church  they  styled  "bishop  of 

Philadelphia/'  Philadelphia  being  the  mystic  name  of  their 

community;  under  him  were  bishops,  «.f.  the  bishops  of 

Florence,  Venice,  &c;  and,  furthermore,  a  member  c^  the 

community  named  Gu^ielmo  Majoretto-  bore  the  title  of 

"  Emperor  of  the  Christians."    This' organisation,  at  least  in 

so  far  as  concerns  the  heretical  church,  had  already  been  observed 

among  the  FraticeUi  in  Sicily,  and  in  X4S3  the  general  coundl 

of  Siena  affirmed  with  horror  that  at  Penisoola  there  was  an 

heretical  pope  surrounded  with  a  college  of  rardinsU  who  made 

no  attempt  at  concealment.    From  1426  to  1449  the  FraticeUi 

were  unremittingly  pursued,  imprisoned  and  burned.    The  sect 

graduaUy  died  out  after  losing  the  protection  of  the  common 

people,  whose  sympathy  was  now  transferred  to  the  austere 

Observants  and  their  miracle-worker  Capistrano     From  1466 

to  Z47X  there  were  sporadic  burnings  of  FraticeUi,  and  in  147  x 

Tommaso  di  Scariino  was  sent  to  Piombino  and  the  littoral  of 

Tuscany  to  track  out  some  FraticeUi  who  had  been  discovered 

in  those  parts.  After  that  date  the  name  disappears  from  history. 
See  F.  Ehric,  "  Die  Spirituakn,  ihr  VerhAltnts  sum  Fraiuu- 
kanerordcn  und  xu  dca  FiaticeUcn  '*  and  "  Zur  Voi]||eschichte  des 
ConciU  von  Vknoc,"  in  Artkn/Mr  LiUratur-  und  KtrckengeuhukU 
des  MiUdcUers.  vols,  i.,  u.,  uL ;  Wetxer  and  Welte,  Kirchenlexikon, 
S.V. "  FraticcUen  " :  H.  C.  Lea.  History  efike  IiiquisUiom  of  the  MiddU 
Afts,  m.  129^180  (London.  1888).  (P.  A.) 

FRAUD  (Lat.  /raau,  deceit),  in  its  widest  sense,  a  term  which 
has  never  been  exhaustively  diffined  by  an  EngiUsh  cotirt  of  law, 
and  for  legal  purposes  probably  cannot  usefuUy  be  defined.  But 
as  denoting  a  cause  of  action  ifx  which  damages  can  be  recovered 
in  civil  proceedings  it  now  has  a  dear  and  settled  meaning.  In 
actions  in  which  damages  are  daimed  for  fraud,  the  difficulties 
and  obscurities  which  commonly  arise  are  due  rather  to  the 
complexity  of  modem  omimerce  and  the  ingenuity  of  modem 
swindlers  than  to  any  uncertainty  or  technicality  in  the  modem 
law.  To  succeed  in  such  an  act&>n,  the  person  aggrieved  must 
first  prove  a  representation  of  fact,  made  dther  by  words,  by 
writing  or  by  conduct,  which  is  in  fact  untrue.  Mere  conceal- 
ment  is  not  actionable  unless  it  amounts  not  only  to  suppressic 
wm,  but  to  suucstio  faUi.  An  expression  of  opinion  or  of 
intention  is  not  enou^,.un]ess  it  can  be  shown  that  the  opinion 
was  not  reaUy  hdd,  or  that  the  intention  was  not  reaUy  enter- 
tained, in  which  case  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  to  use  the  phras^ 
of  Lord  Bowen,  that  the  state  of  a  man's  mind  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  fact  ai  the  state  of  his  digestion.  Next,  it  must  be  proved  that 
the  representation  was  niade  without  any  honest  belief  in  its 
truth,  that  b,  dther  with  actual  knowledge  of  iu  falsity  or  with 
a  reddess  disregard  whether  it  is  true  or  false.  It  was  finaUy 
estabUshed,  after  much  controversy,  in  the  case  of  Deny  v. 
Peek  in  1889,  that  a  merely  negligent  misstatement  is  not  action- 
able. Further,  the  perK>n  aggrieved  must  prove  that  the 
offender  made  the  representation  with  the  intention  that  he 
shouki  act  on  it,  though  not  neoessarUy  directly  to  Um,  and  that 
he  did  in  fact  act  in  zeliaitce  00  it.  Lastly,  the  complainant 
must  prove  that,  as  the  direct  consequence,  he  has  suffered 
actual  damage  capable  of  pecuniary  measurement. 

As  soon  as  the  case  of  J%rry  v.  Peek  had  established,  as  the 
general  rule  of  law,  that  a  merely  negUgent  misstatement  is  not 
actionable,  a  statutory  exception  was  made  to  the  rule  in  the 
case  of  directors  and  promoters  of  companies  who  publish 
prospectuses  and  simflar  documents.  By  the  Directors'  liabUity 
Act  z89o,'such  persons  are  liable  for  damage  caused  by  untrue 
statements  in  such  documents,  unless  they  can  prove  that  they 


bad  letaonable  groonda  tot  bdieving  the  ttatcments  to  be  tniei» 
It  Is  also  to  be  obanved  that,  thou^  damagra  cannot  be  r» 
covered  in  an  action  for  a  misrepresentation  made  with  an  honest 
belief  in  its  truth,  stiU  any  person  induced  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract by  a  misrepresentation,  whether  fraudulent  or  innocent,  is 
entitled  to  avoid  the  contract  and  to  obtain  a  declaration  that 
it  is  not  binding  upon  him.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
of  equity,  whidi  since  the  Judicature  Act  prevails  in  aU  the 
courts.  Whether  the  representatwn  is  fraudulent  or  iimoceikt, 
the  contract  is  not  void,  but  Voidable.  The  party  misled  must 
exercise  his  option  to  avoid  the  contract  without  dday,  and 
before  it  has  become  impossible  to  restore  the  other  party  to  the 
|)osition  in  which  he  stood  before  the  contract  was  made.  If  he 
b  too  late,  he  can  only  rdy  on  his  claim  for  damages,  and  in 
order  to  asxrt  this  daim  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  mis- 
representation was  fraudulent.  Fraud,  In  its  wider  sense  of 
dishonest  dealing,  though  not  a  distinct  cause  of  action,  is  often 
material  as  preventing  the  ac(|(Uisition  of  a  right,  for  which  goo(f 
faith  Is  a  necessary  conditioiL  Also  a  combinatkm  or  conspiracy 
by  two  or  more  persons  to  defraud  gives  rise  to  liabUities  not 
very  dearly  or  completdy  defined. 

FRAUBNBURO,  a  ^^^M  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  on  the  Frische  Haff^at  the  mouth  of  the  Bande,  41  m. 
S.W.  from  KOnigsberg  on  the  nulway  to  Elbing.  Pop.  S500. 
The  cathedral  (founded  1329),  with  six  towers,  stands  on  a 
commanding  eminence  adjoining  the  town  and  surrounded. by 
castellated  walls  and  bastions.  This  Is  known  as  Dom-Frauea* 
burg,  and  is  the  seat  Of  the  Roman  CathoUc  bishop  of  Emleland. 
WitMn  the  cathedra]  is  a  monument  to  the  astronomer  Copernicus 
bearing  the  inscription  AstromotM  ceUUrrimo,  a^us  nomen  et 
gloria  tUrumquo  impieoU  orhem.  There  Is  a  smaU  port  with 
inconsiderable  trade.  Frauenberg  was  founded  In  1287  and 
received  the  rights  of  a  town  in  13x0. 

FRAUENFBLDi  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Thurgan, 
27  m.  by  raU  N.E.  of  Zurich  or  14!  m.  W.  of  Roraanshom. 
It  is  buflt  on  the  Muxg  stream  a  Uttle  above  its  Junction  with  the 
Thur.  It  is  a  prosperous  commercial  town,  being  situated  at 
the  meeting  point  of.several  routes,  while  it  possesses  several 
industrial  establishments,  chiefly  omcemed  with  different 
branches  of  the  iron  trade.  In  1900  its  population  (indudingthe 
ndghbouring  viUages)  was  7761,  mainly  German-speaking, 
while  there  iwere  5563  Protestants  to  2188  Romanists.  Frauen- 
feld  is  the  artiUery  dep6t  for  North^East  Switaeriand.  The  upper 
town  Is  the  older  part,  and  centres  round  the  castle,  of  which  the 
tower  dates  from  the  xoth  century,  though  the  rest  Is  of  a  later 
period.  Both  stood  on  land  belonging  to  Uie  abbot  of  Rdcbeiuu, 
who,  with  the  count  of  Kyburg,  founded  the  town,  whidi  Is  first 
mentfoned  in  X255.  The  abbot  retained  aU  manorial  rights  tUl 
;i8o3,  whUe  the  poUtical  powers  of  the  Kyburgers  (who  were  the 
"  protectors  "  of  Rdchenau)  passed  to  the  Habsburgs  in  1273, 
and  were  seised  by  the  Swiss  in  1460  with  the  test  of  the 
Thuxgau.  Ini7x  2  the  town  succeeded  Baden  in  Aaxgau  as  the 
meeting-place  of  the  Federal  Diet,  and  continued  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  Confederation  tiU  its  transformation  in  1798.  In  X799  It 
was  successivdy  occupied, by  the  Austrians  and  the  French. 
The  old  Capuchin  convent  (1591-1848)  is  now  occupied  as  a 
vicarage  by  the  Romanist  priest.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

FRAUBNLOB,  the  name  by  which  Heznuch  von  Mttsszir, 
a  German  poet  of  the  X3th  century,  Is  gei^raUy  known.  He 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  sobriquet  because  in  a  famous 
LUdenlnH  with  his  rival  Regenbogen  he  defended  the  use  of  the 
word  Prau  (ijt,  frotiwe,^]Mdy)  instead  of  Weib  (wf^* woman). 
Fraueidob  was  bom  about  1250  of  a  humble  burgher  family. 
His  youth  was  spent  in  straitened  circumstances,  but  he  gradu- 
aUy acquired  a 'reputation  as  a  singer  at  the  vsdous  courts  of 
the  German  princes.  In  1278  we  find  him  with  Rudolph  I. 
in  the  Marchfekl,  in  1286  he  was  at  Prague  at  the  knighting  of 
Wenccslaus  (Wensel)  II.,  and  in  131  x  he  was  present  at  a  knightly 
festival  celebrated  by  Waldemar  of  Brandenburg  before  Rostock. 
After  this  he  settled  in  Mains,  and  there  according  to  the  popular 
account,  founded  the  first  school  of  Meisterslngers  (9.?.).  He 
died  in  13x8,  ami  was  buried  in  the  doisten  of  the  cathedral  at 
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origiiial  tombrtone  of  1318;  and  mx849  a  monuinent  by  Schwan- 
dukr  was  oected  in  tbe  doisten.  Fteuenlob't  poems  make  a 
great  ^t^y  of  Icaxniiig;  be  dellgbu  in  lar>fetdied  metapbon, 
and  bii  vefsificatko  abounds  in  tricks  of  form  and  rhyme. 


Fimoefllob't  poetry  was  edited  by  L.  EttraOller  in  1843;  a  lelectlon 
■"  ~  r  di  ta.  bis  Id. 


win  be  fomd  tti  K.  Bartsch.  Demtsekt 


tmitrtM(3tdtd.,  iS93)-^  An  English  traiwistion  of  Fimyentob  s 
Rs  tttitictnutm  by  nTEm  Kroegeci  with  notest  appeared  in  1877 
Lo^VSA.    SeeA.Boerfcel*FfaiiMM(snded.,i88i). 


atSc 

nUOMCi;  ABBAHAH  (c.  XS58-1633),  English  poet,  a  native 
of  ShrapsUie,  was  bom  between  1558  uid  1560.  His  name  was 
registcnd  as  a  poinl  of  Shrewsboiy  School  in  January  isyx/a, 
and  be  Joined  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  2576,  becoming  a 
fe&ow  fai  1580/81.  His  Latin  comedy  of  Victoria,  dedicated  to 
Sidne7»  was  peoba&ly  written  at  Cambridge,  where  he  remained 
wntH  be  had  taknhbMJL  degree  in  1583.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Gisy's  Inn  in  1588,  and  then  apparently  practised  as  a 
barrister  in  the  court  of  Uie  Welsh  marches.  .After  the  death  of 
his  patroa  Sr  Philip  Sidney,  Fraunce  was  protected  by  Sidne/s 
sister  Ifaiy,  countess  of  Pembroke.  His  last  work  was  published 
in  iSQS,  and  we  have  no  further  knowledge  of  him  until  4633, 
when  be  is  said  to  have  written  an  E^itkahmittm  ip  bohour 
of  the  naniage  of  Lady  Magdalen  Egerton,  7th  daughter  of  the. 
eari  of  Bridgwater,  whose  service  he  may  possibly  have  entered.' 

His  works  are:  Tht  Lamaitciicm  1/  Amintht  for  the  dtaik 
i^PAjAtt  (1587),  a  version  in  English  hexameters  of  his  friend's, 
Thomas  Watson's,  Latin  Amynlos;  Tho  Lawitrs  Lopke,  exem- 
fiifymi  lis  pratetpis  of  Lopko  h  the  praetiso  of  Iko  common 
Lem  (is8S);  AnaHan  Xkdorik^  dsM);  Abrakomi  Fransi 
lurignimm,  Armonm . , ,  txplicaHo  (is88);  Tho  Coitniess  of 
PomkroVs  Yvychureh  (1591/a),  containing-  a  translation  of 
TasBo's  Awdmta,  a  reprint  of  his  earlier  vernon  of  Watson, 
"  The  Lamentation  of  Corydon  for  the  love  of  Alexis  "  (Virgil, 
edogne  iL),  a  short  translation  from  Heliodorus,  and,  in  the  third 
put  (Z59s)  "AndnU's  Dale,"  a  ooIlectk>n  of  "conceited" 
tales  supposed  to  be  related  by  the  nymphs  of  Ivychurch; 
Tho  Commtott  of  Ptmhfoh^s  EmamueU  (1591);  Tho  Third  Part 
of  tko  Cmnttn  of  Pomhroh^s  Ivyehurch,  oniituUd  Aminla's  Zhio 
(tS93).  His  AfcaOam  Xheioriho  owes  much  to  earlier  critical 
ticatiaes,  bat  has  a  spedal  interest  from  Its  references  to  Spenser, 
and  Fraanoe  quotes  from  the  Foerio  Queeno  a  year  before  the 
pobBcation  of  the  first  books.  In  "  Colin  Clout's  come  home 
again,"  Spenser  speaks  of  Fraunce  as  Corydon,'on  account  of  his 
trandations  of  Virgil's  second  edogue.  His'poems  are  written  in 
HiMiral  metres,  and  he  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
as  the  best  ciponrnf  of  Gabriel  Harvey's  theory.  Even  Thomas 
Kashe  had  a  good  word  for  "  sweete  Master  France." 

Tht  Ctmmttnof  Pfmbroko*s  EmamtiM,  hexameten  on  the  nativity 
and  passion  of  Christ,  with  vcrrions  of  tonie  pnlms,  were  reprinted 
by  DrA.  B.  GrcMart  in  the  third  volume  of  his  MiseeUanies  of  tho 
FwOor  WorAm  Uhrory  (187s).  JoMph  Hunter  in  hb  Chorus  Vatwn 
stated  that  fiveof  Fmunce's  songs  were  included  in  Sidney's  A  Urophd 
ami  SUfa.'bat  it  is  probable  that  these  should  be  attributed  not  to 
Fraimoe,  bat  to  Thomas  Campion.  See  a  life  prefixed  to  the  tiaa- 
smptioa  of  a  MS  Latin  comedy  by  Fraunce,  Victoria,  by  Professor 
G.  CTMooia  Smith.  puMisked  m  Bang's  MoloriaUon  tw  Ktmdc  dcs 
Dramat,  voL  xiv.,  1906. 


FIATOHOPIB,  JOOPH  VOH  (1787-1836),  German  optician 
and  physidst,  was  bom  at  Straubing  in  Bavaria  on  the  6th  of 
March  1787,  the^son  of  a  gjarier  who  died  in  2798.  He  was 
apprentkedin  1 799  to  Weichsdberger,  a  glass-polisher  and  looking* 
^Hs  maker.  On  the  aist  of  July  1801  he  peariy  lost  his  life 
by  the  faB  of  the  boose  in  wUch  he  lodged,  and  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  Msrimflian  Joseph,  who  was  present  at  his  extrication 
from  the  ruifls,  gave  him  18  ducats.  With  a  portion  of  this  sum 
he  obtained  itkaae  from  the  last  six  months  of  his  apprenticeship, 
and  with  the  rest  he  purchased  a  glass-polishing  machine.  He 
now  employed  Umsdf  in  making  optical  glasses,  and  in  engraving 
OB  metal,  devoting  fab  spare  time  to  the  perusal  of  works  on 
— tfc^i^«»fa^  and  optics.  In  1806  he  obtained  the  pbce  of 
optkiaa  in  the  asathematical  bstitute  which  in  1804  had  been 
ioandad  at  Monidi  by  Joseph  von  Utsschneider,  G.  Reichenbadi 
lad  J.  VtAhtn;  and  In  1807  anangemenu  were  made  by 


Utsschneider  for  his  instruction  by  Pierre  Louis  Gulnand,  a 
skilled  optician.  In  the  fabrication  of  fiint  and  crown  glass,  in 
which  he  soon  became  an  adept  (see  R.  Wdf,  Geseh.  der  Wissensch. 
in  DetOschl.  bd.  xvi.  p.  586).  With  Rdchenbacfa  and  Uts- 
schneider, Fraunhofer  established  in  1809  an  optical  institute 
at  Benedictbeuem,  near  Munich,  of  which  he  in  18x8  became 
sole  manager.  The  institute  was  in  18x9  removed  to  Munich, 
and  on  Fraunhofer's  death  came  under  the  direction  of  G.  Mers. 

Amongst  the  earliest  merhanirsl  contrivances  of  Fraunhofer 
was  a  mscMne  for  polishing  mathematically  uniform  spherical 
surfaces.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  stage-micrometer,  and  of 
a  form  of  heliometer;  and  in  x8i6  he  succeeded  in  constructing 
for  the  microscope  achromatic  glasses  of  long  focus,  consisting  of 
a  riik^e  lens,  the  constituent  glasses  of  which  were  in  JuxU- 
position,  but  not  cemented  •  together.  The  great  reflecting 
telescope  at  Dorpat  was  manufactured  by  him,  and  so  great  was 
the  skill  he  attained  in  the  making  of  lenses  for  achromatic 
•telescopes  that,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  furnish  an  achromatic  ^ass  of  x8  in.  diameter. 
Fraunhofer  b  especially  known  for  thc^  researches,  published  in 
the  Denhschriften  der  MUnchener  Ahadomie  for  18x4-18x5,  by 
which  he  laid  the  fouhdation  of  solar  and  stcDar  chembtry. 
The  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  sunlight,  earliest  noted  1^ 
Dr  W.  H;  WoQaston  {Pha.  Trans.,  x8oa,  p.  378),  were  inde- 
pendently discovered,  and,  by  xneans  of  the  telescope  of  a 
theodolite,  between  which  aiid  a  distant  sli^  admitting  the 
light  a  pibm  was  interposed,  were  for  the  fint  time  carcfuOy 
observed  by  Fraunhofer,  and  have  on  that  account  been  desig- 
nated "  Fraunhofer's  lines."  He  constructed  a  map  of  as  many 
as  576  of  these  lines,  the  principal  of  which  he  denoted  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  from  A  to  G;  and  by  ascertaining  thdr 
refractive  indices  he  determined  that  their  relative  positions  are 
constant,  whether  in  q)ectra  produtod  by  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  or  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  moon  and  planets.  Tho 
spectra  of  the  stars  he  obtained  by  using,  outside  the  ob  ject-^ass 
of  hb  telescope,  a  large  prism,  through  which  the  light  passed 
to  be  brought  to  a  focus  In  front  of  the  eye^piece.  He  showed  that 
in  the  q>ectra  of  the  fixed  stars  many  of  the  dark  h'nes  were 
different  from  those  of  the  solar  spectrum,  whilst  other  well- 
known  solar  lines  were  wanting;  and  he  concluded  that  it  was 
not  by  any  action  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  upon  the  h'ght 
psssing  through.it  that  the  lines  were  produced.  He  further 
exprened  the  belief  that  the  dark  lines  D  of  the  solar  spectrum 
coincide  with  the  bright  lines  of  the  sodium  flame.  He  was  also 
the  inventor  of  thi6  diffraction  grating. 

In  1833  he  was  appointed  conservator  of  the  ^yrical  cabinet 

at  Munich,  and  in  the  following  year  he  received  from  the  king 

of  Bavaria  the  dvil  order  of  merit.    He  died  at  Munich  on  the  7th 

of  June  x8s6,  and  was  buried  near  Rdchcnbach,  whose  decease 

had  taken  place  eight  years  previously.    On  hb  tomb  b  the 

inscription  "  Approximavit  sidera.'' 

See  J.  von  Utsschneider,  Knrwer  Umriss  der  LtbensitsehichU  dot 
Herm  DrJ.wm  Frouohofer  (Munich,  i8a6) ;  and  G.  Men,  Das  Loben 
tmd  Wirhen  Fraamhtfers  (Landahut,  1865) 

FRAUITADT  (Polbh,  Wsuma),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Posen,  in  a  flat  sandy  country  dotted  with 
windmOb,  so  m.  S.S.W.  of «Posen,  on  the  rsilway  Lissa-Sagan. 
Pop.  (including  a  garrison)  7500.  It  has  three  Evangelical 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  classical  school  and  a 
teachers'  seminary;  the  manufactures  indude  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  hats,  morocco  leather  and.  ^ovcs,  and  there  b  a 
conrideraUe  trade  In  com,  cattle  and  wooL  Fraustadt  was 
founded  by  SOesians  in  1348,  and  afterwards  betonged  to  the 
principality  of  GloguL  Near  the  town  the  Swedes  under  (Hiarles 
XII.  defeated  the  Saxons  on  the  X3th  of  February  1706. 

FRATSSmOUS,  DENIS  ANTOmB  LUC,  Comx  m  (X76S- 
x84x),  French  prdate  and  statesman,  dbtinguished  as  an  orator 
and  as  a  controversial  .writer,  was  bom  of  humble  parentsge 
at  Curiires,  In  the  department  of  Ayeyron,  on  the  9th  of  May 
1765.  He  owes  hb  reputation  mainly  to  the  lectures  on  dog- 
matic theology,'  known  as  the  "  conferences  "  of  Samt  Sulpice, 
delivered  in  the  church  of  Sahxt  Sulpice,  Pssiby.fron  1803  to 
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i8o<^,  to  which  admiring  crowds  were  attracted  by  his  ludd 
exposition  and  by  his  graceful  oratory.  The  freedom  of  his  lan- 
guage in  1809,  when  Napoleon  had  arrested  the  pope  and  do* 
daied  the  annexation  of  Rome  to  France,  led  to  a  prohibition 
of  his  lectures;  and  the  dispersion  of  the  congregation  of  Saint 
Sulpice  in  z8iz  was  followed  by  his  temporary  retirement  from 
the  capitaL  He  returned  with  the  Bourbons,  and  resumed  his 
lectures  in  18x4;  but  the  events  of  the  Hundred  Days  again 
oompdied  him  to  withdraw  into  private  life,  from  which  he  did 
not  emerge  until  February  z8x6.  As  ootirt  preacher  and  almoner 
to  Louis  XVIII.,  he  now  entered  upon  the  period  of  his  greatest 
public  activity  and  influence.  In  ooimexion  with  the  con- 
troversy raised  by  the  .signing  of  the  reactionary  concordat  of 
i8z7,  he  published  in  x8x8  a  treatise  entitled  Vrais  Prindpes 
de  Viglise  GaUkane  sur  la  puissance  eccUsiastique,  which  though 
unfavourably  criticized  by  Tjimennais,  was  received#with  favour 
by  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  consecration  of 
Frayssinous  as  bishop  of  Hermopolis  "  in  partibus,"  his  election 
to  theFrench  Academy,  and  his  appointment  to  the  grand-master- 
ship of  the  university,  followed  in  rapid  successioiL  In  1824, 
on  the  accession  of  Charles  X.,  he  became  minister  of  public  in- 
struction and  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  under  the  administration 
of  Villde;  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  created  a  peer  of 
France  with  the  title  of  count.  '  His  term  of  office  was  chiefly 
marked  by  the  recall  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1825  he  published  his 
lectures  under  the  title  Difense  du  tkrislianisme.  The  work 
passed  through  15  editions  within  z8  years,  and  was  translated 
into  several  European  languages.  In  1828  he,  along  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  ViUdle  ministry,  was  compelled  to  resign  office, 
and  the  subsequent  revolution  of  July  1830  led  to  his  retire- 
ment to  Rome.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  tutor  to  the  dukei 
of  Bordeaux  (Comte  de  Chambord)  at  Prague,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  live  until  X838.  He  died  at  St  G^niez  on  the.  Z2th  of 
December  1841. 

See  Bertrand,  BiU.  Svlpicienne  (t.  ii.  I35~iq.;  Hi.  0^)  for  biblio- 
graphy, and  G.  A.  Henrioa  (Paris,  2  vols.,  184^)  for  biography. 

FRfiCHETTB,  LOUIS  HONORA  (X839-X908),  French-Cana- 
dian poet,  was  bom  at  Levis,  Quebec,  on  the  z6th  of  November 
1839,  the  son  .of  a  contractor.  He  was  educated  in  his  native 
province,  and  called  to  the  Canadian  bar  in  1864.  He  started 
the  Journal  de  Lins,  and  his  revolutionary  doctrines  compelled 
him  to  leave  Canada  for  the  United  S'Cates.  After  some  years 
q)ent  in  journalism  at  Chicago,  he  was  in  1874  elected  as  the 
Liberal  candidate  to  represent  Levis  in  the  Canadian  parliament. 
At  the  elections  of  1878  and  x882  he  was  defeated,  and  there- 
after confined  himself  to  literature.  He  edited  La  Patrie  and  other 
French  papers  in  the  Dominion;  and  in  1889  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  Quebec  legislative  coundL  He  was  long  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  political  union  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
but  in  later  life  became  less  ardent,  and  in  X897  accepted  the 
honour  of  CM.  G.  from  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  president  of  the 
Royal  Sodety  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Canadian  Sodety  of  Arts, 
and  received  numerous  honorary  degrees.  Hitf- works  indude: 
Mes  Loisirs  (X863);  La  Voix  d'un  eskli  (X867),  a  satire. against 
the  Canadian  government;  ^  PUe-fuHe  (1877);  Les  Pleurs 
borialcs,  and  Les  Oiseaux  de  neige  (x88o),  crowned  by  the-French 
academy;  La  Ligende  d*un  peu^  (1887);  two  historical 
dramas,  Papineau  (x88o)  and  Pdix  Poutri  (x88o);  La  NoH  au 
Canada  (1900),  and  several  prose  woriu  and  translations. '  An 
exponent  of  local  French  sentiment,  he  won  the  title  of  the 
"  Canadian  Laureate."    He  died  on  the  zst  of  June  1908. 

FREDEOOND(Ffa/tfviK/u)(d.S97),  Prankish  queen.  Origin- 
ally  a  serving-woman,  she  inspired  the  Prankish  king,  Chilperic 
I.,  with  a  violent  passion.  At  her  instigatidn  he  repiudiated  his 
first  wife  Audovera,  and  strangled  his  second,  Galswintha, 
Queen  Brunhilda's  sister.  A  few  days  after  this  murder  Chilperic 
married  Predegond  (567).  This  woman  exercised  a  most  per-, 
nidous  influence  over  him.  She  forced  him  into  war  against 
Austrasia,  in  the  course  of  which  she  procured  the  assassination 
of  the  victorious  king  Sigebert  (575);  she  carried  on  a  malignant 
straggle  against  Chilperic's  sons  by  his  first  wife,  Theodebert, 
Merwich  and  Cbvia»  who  all  died  tragic  deaths;  and  she  per- 


sistently endeavoured  to  secure  the  throne  for  her  own  childneii. 
Her  first  son  Thierry,  however,  to  whom  Bishop  Ragnemod  of 
Paris  stood  godfather,  died  soon  after  birth,  and  Fredegond 
tortured  a  number  of  women  whom  she  accused  of  having 
bewitched  the  child.  Her  second  son  also  died  in  infancy.  Finally, 
she  gave  birth  to  a  child  who  afterwards  became  king  as  Qotalre 
IL  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  this  third  son,  Chilperic  himself 
perished  in  mysterious  drcufflstances  (584).  Fredegond  has  been 
accused  of  complidty  in  his  murder,  but  with  Uttle  show  of 
probability,  since  in  her  husband  she  lost  her  prindpal  supporter. 
Henceforth  Fredegond  did  all  in  her  power  to  gain  the  king- 
dom for  her  child.  Taking  reftige  at  the  church  of  Notre  Daoie 
at  Paris,  she  appealed  to  King  Guntram  of  Burgundy,  who 
took  Clotaire  under  his  protection  and  defended  him  against  his 
other  nephew,  Childebert  II.,  king  of  Austrasia.  From  that 
time  untfl  her  death  Fredegond  governed  the  western  kingdom. 
She  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  alliance  between  King  Guntram- 
and  Childebert,  which  was  cemented  by  the  pact  of  Andelot; 
and  made  several  attempts  to  assassinate  Childebert  by  sending 
against  him  hired  bravoes  armed  with  poisoned  scramasaxes 
(heavy  single-edged  knives).  After  the  death  of  Childebert 
in  595  she  resolved  to  augment  the  kingdom  of  Neustria  at  the 
expense  of  Austrasia,-  and  to  this  end  seized  some  dtifs  near 
Paris  and  defeated  Theodebert  at  the  battle  of  Laffaux,  near 
Soissons.  Her  triumph,  however,  was  short-lived,  as  she  died 
quietly  in  her  bed  in  597  soon  after  her  victory. 

See  V.  N.  Augustin  Thierry.  Rlcits  des  temps  fntrmnngjUns  CBrassdb^ 
1840);  Ulysse.  Chevalier,  BuhlnUiog^apkie  (and  ed.)»  sji,  "  Fi«d4-' 
gonde."  (C  Pf.) 

FREDERIC,  HAROLD  (1856-1898),  Anglo-Ameritan  novelbt, 
was  bom  on  the  Z9th  of  August  X856  at  Utica,  N.Y.,  was  edu- 
cated there,  and  took  to  journalism.  He  went  to  live  in  England 
as  London  correspondent  of  the*  New  York  Timet  in  1884,  and 
was  soon  recogniiBed  for  hu  ability  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
talker.  He  wrote  several  dever  early  stories,'  but  it  was  not 
till  he  published  lUuminatum  (1896),  followed  by  Gloria  Mundi 
(1898),  that  his  remarkable  gifts  as  a  novelist  were  fully  realized. 
He  died  in  England  on  the  X9th  of  October  X898. 

FREDERICIA  (Friedesioa),  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  near' the 
S.E.  comer  of  Jutkmd,  on  the  west  shore  of  .the  Little  Belt 
opposite  the  island  of  Fflnen.  Pop.  (190X)  12,714.  It  has 
railway  communication  with  both  south  and  north,  and  a  steam 
ferry  connects  with  Middelfart,  a  seaside  resort  and  railway 
station  on  FOnen.  There  is  a  considerable  shippjng-  trade,  and 
the  industries  comprise  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  salt  and 
chitory,  and  of  cotton  goods  and  hats.  A  small  fort  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  Fredericia  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  his' 
successor,  Frederick  UI.,  determined  about  1650  to  make  it  a 
powerful  fortress.  Free  exercise  of  religion  was  offered  to  all 
who  should  settle  in  the  new  town,  which- at  first  bore  the  name 
of  Frederiksodde,  and  only  received  its  present  designation  in 
x'664.  In  X657  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Swedish  general 
Wrangel,  and  in  1659,  after  the  fortress  had  been  dismantled, 
it  was  occupied  by  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg.  It  was 
not  till  X  709-17x0  that  the  works  were  again  put  in  a  state  of 
defence.^  In  1848  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Danes  tp 
'oppose  the  Prussians,  who  entered  on  the  and  of  May,  and  main- 
tained their  position  against  the  Danish  gunboats.  During  the 
armistice  of  X848-X849  the  fortress  was  strengthened,  and  soon 
afterwards  it  stood  a  siege  of  two  months,  which  was  brought 
to  a  glorious  dose  by  a  successful  sortie  on  the  6th  of  July  1849. 
In  memory  of  the  victory  several  monuments  have  been  erected  in 
the  town  and  its  vidnity,  of  which  the  most  noticeable  are  the 
bronze  statue  of  the  Danish  Land  Soldier  by  Bissen  (one  of 
Thorvaldsen's  pupils),  and  the  great  barrow  over  500  Danes  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  Holy  Triu'ty  Church,  with  a  bas-relief  by 
the  same  sculptor.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1864,  the 
fortress  was  again  strengthened  by  new  works  and  an  entrenched 
camp;  but  the  Danes  suddenly  evacuated  it  on  the  s8th  of  April 
after  a  siege  of  six  weeks.  The  Austro-Prussian  army  partly 
destroyed  the  fortifications,  and  kept  possession  of  the  tows 
till  the.condusion  of  peace. 
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(Mod.  Ger.  Priednck;  Ital.  Federigo;  Fr. 
Pridtnc  asd  Pidiric;  M.H.G.  FriierUk\  O.H.G.  FridurSk, 
"  king  or  lord  of  peace/*  liom  O.H.G.  fridu,  A.S.  /rif A, "  peace/' 
and  rtt  "  rich/'  "  a  ruler/'  for  derivation  of  which  see  Henry), 
a  Christian  name  borne  by  many  European  sovereigns  and 
princes,  the  more  important  of  whom  are  given  below  in  the 
following  order:— (x)  Roman  emperors  and  German  kings; 
(a)  other  kings  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  states;  (3) 
other  reigning  princes  in  the  same  order. 

FRZDERICiC  I.  (c.  1x33-1x90),  Roman  emperor,  sumamed 
"  BarbaiQsaa  "  by  the  Italians,  was  the  son  of  Frederick  11.  of 
Hohenstaufen,  duke  of  Swabia,  and  Judith,  daughter  of  Henry 
DC  the  Black*,  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  precise  date  and  place  of 
his  birth,  together  \rith  details  of  his  early  life,  are  wanting;  but 
in  IZ43  he  assisted  bis  maternal  unde.  Count  Welf  VI.,  in  his 
attempts  to  conquer  Bavaria,  and  by  hiis  conduct  in  several  local 
fends  earned  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior.  When 
his  father  died  in  i  X47  Frederick  became  duke  of  Swabia,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  accompanied  his  uncle,  the  German  king 
Conrad  m^  on  his  disastrous  crusade,  during  which  he  greatly 
distingnisbed  himself  and  won  the  complete  confidence  of  the 
kim.  Abandoning  the  cause  of  the  Welf s,  he  fought  for  Conrad 
against  them,  and  in  115a  the  dying  king  advised  the  princes  to 
choose  Frederick  as  his  successor  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own 
yoang  son.  Energerically  pressing  his  candidature,  he*  was 
chosen  German  king  at  Frankfort  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  March' 
1 1 59,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  9th  of  the  same 
month,  owing  his  election  partly  to  his  personal  qualities,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  he  united  in  himself  the  Ikod  of  the  rival 
families  of  Welf  and  Waiblingen. 

The  new  king  was  anadous  to  restore  the  Empire  to  the  position 
it  had  occnpied  under  Charlemagne  and  Otto  the  Great,  and  saw 
dearly  that  the  restoration  of  order  in  Germany  was  a  necessary 
prdiminaiy  to  the  enforcement  of  the  imperial  rights  in  Italy. 
Issuing  a  genera]  order  for  peace,  he  was  prodigal  in  his  concessions 
to  the  nobles.  Count  Wdf  was  made  duke  of  Spoleto  snd  mar- 
gimvc  of  Tuscany;  Berthold  VI.,  duke  of  Z&hringen,  was  en- 
trust with  extensive  rights  in  Burgundy;  and  the  king's 
nephew,  Frederick,  recdved  the  duchy  of  Swabia.  Abroad 
Frederick  dedded  a  quarrd  for  the  Danish  throne  in  favour  of 
Svead,  or  Peter  as  he  is  sometimes  csUed,  who  did  homage  for 
his  kingdom,  and  negotiations  were  begun  with  the  East  Roman 
emperor,  Manud  Comneniis.  It  was  probably  about  this  time 
that  the  king  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife  Adda,  daughter 
of  Dietpokl,  margrave  of  Vohburg  and  Cham,  on  the  ground 
of  ooosanguinity,  and  made  a  vain  effort  to  obtain  a  bride 
from  the  ooort  jof  Constantinople.  On  his  accession  Frederick 
had  oomnmnicated  the  news  of  his  dection  to  Pope  Eugenius 
m.,  but  nei^tected  to  ask  tor  the  papal  confirmation.  In  ^ite 
of  this  omisnon,  however,  and  of  some  trouble  arising  from  a 
double  dection  to  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  a  treaty  was 
cdaduded  between  king  and  pope  at  Constance  in  March  us$r 
by  which  Frederick  promised  in  return  for  his  coronation  to  make 
BO  peace  with  Roger  L  king  of  Sicily,  or  with  the  rebeUious 
Romans,  without  the  consent  of  Eugenius,  and  generally  to  hdp 
and  defead  the  papacy. 

The  jooney  to  Itsty  made  by  the  king  In  1x54  was  the  pre> 
cursor  of  five  other  opeditions  which'engaged  his  main  energies 
for  thirty  years,  during  which  the  subjugation  of  the  peninsula 
was  the  central  and  al^ding  aim  of  his  pdicy.  Meeting  the  new 
pope,  Adrian  IV.,  near  Nepi,  Frederidc  at  first  refused  to  hold 
his  stimp;  but  after  some  negotiations  he  consented  and 
received  the  kiss  of  peace,  which  wSs  followed  by  his  coronation 
as  emperor  at  Rome  on  die.  x8th  of  June  11$$.  As  his  dender 
farces  were  insdequate  to  encounter  the  fiorce  hostility  which 
he  anmsed,  he  left  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  1x55  to  prepare  for  a 
new  and  more  formidable  campaign.  Disorder  was  again  rampant 
in  Germany,  especially  in  Bavaria,  but  general  peace  was  restored 
by  Fiedeiick's  vigorous  measures.  Bavaria  was  tiansferred 
from  Hemy  II.  Jssomirgott,  margrave  of  Austria,  to  Henry  the 
lioo,  duke  of  Saxony;  and  the  former  was  padfied  by  the 
of  hfii  margraviate  into  a  duchy,,  while  Frederick's 


step-brother  Conrad  was  invested  with  the  PalaUnateof  the  Rhine. 
On  the  9th  of  June  1156  the  king  was  married  at  Wtirzburg 
to  Beatrix,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  dead  count  of  Upper 
Burgundy,  Renaud  III.,  when  Upper  Buzgundy  or  Franche 
Comt6,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  added  to  his  possessions. 
An  expedition  into  Poland  reduced  Duke  Boleslaus  IV.  to  an 
abject  submisdon,  after  which  Frederick  recdved  the  homage  of 
the  Burgundian  nobles  at  a  diet  held  at  Besan^on  in  October 
X  X57,  which  was  marked  by  a  quarrd  between  pope  and  emperor. 
A  Swedish  archbishop,  returning  from  Rome,  had  been  seized  by 
robbers,  and  as  Frederick  had  not  punished  the  offenders  Adrian 
sent  two  legates  to  remonstrate.  The  papal  letter  when  trans- 
lated referred  to  the  imperial  crown  as  a  benefice  conferred  by 
the  pope,  and  its  reading  aroused  great  indignation.  The 
emperor  had  to  protect  the  legates  from  the  fury  of  the  nobles; 
and  afterwards  issued  a  manifesto  to  his  subjects  declaring  that 
he  hdd  the  Empire  from  God  alone,  to  which  Adrian  replied  that 
he  had  used  the  ambiguous  word  beneficia  as  meaning  benefits, 
and  not  in  its  feudal  sense. 

In  June  X158  Frederick  set  out  upon  his  second  Italian  ez« 
pedition,  which  was  signalized  by  the  establishment  of  imperial 
officers  called  podeslas  in  the  dties  of  northern  Italy,  the  revolt 
and  capture  of  Milan,  and  the  beginning  of  the  long  struggle  with 
pope  Alexander  III.,  who  excommunicated  the  emperor  on  the 
and  of  March  xx6a  During  this  visit  Frederick  summoned  the 
doctors  of  Bologna  to  the  diet  hdd  near  Roncaglia  in  November 
XX  58,  and  as  a  result  of  their  inquiries  into  the  tights  bdonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  he  obtained  a  large  amoimt  jof  wealth. 
Returning  to  Germany  towards  the  dose  of  it6a,  Frederick 
prevented  a  conflict  betifeen  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony, 
and  a  number  of  ndghbouxing  princes,  and  severely  punished  the 
dtizens  of  Mainz  for  their  rebellion  against  Archbishop  Arnold. 
A  further  visit  to  Italy  in  1x63  saw  his  plans  for  the  conquest 
of  Sicily  checked  by  the  formation  of  a  powerful  league  against 
him,  brought  together  mainly  by  the  exactions  of  the  pedestas 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  declared  by  the  doaors  of 
Bologna.  Frederick  had  supported  an  anti-pope  ^ctor  IV. 
against  Alexander,  and  on  Victor's  death  in  1x63  a  new  anti- 
pope  called  Paschal  lU.  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Having 
tried  in  vain  to  secure  the  general  recognition  of  Victor  and 
Paschal  in  Europe,  the  emperor  held  a  diet  at  Wttrzburg  in  May 
XX65;  and  by  taking  an  oath,  followed  by  many  of  the  dergy 
and  nobles,  to  remain  true  to  Paschal  and  his  successors,  brought 
about  a  schism  in  the  German  church.  A  temporazy  Uliance 
with  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  the  magnificent  celebration 
of  the  canonization  of  Charlemagne  at  Ajx-la-Chapdle,  and  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  the  Rhineland,  occupied  Frederick's 
attention  until  October  xi66,  when  he  made  hb  fourth  journey 
to  Italy.  Having  captured  Ancona,  he  marched  to  Rome,  stormed 
the  Leonine  dty,  and  procured  the  enthronement  of  Paschal,  and 
the  coronation  of  his  wife  Beatrix;  but  his  victorious  career 
was  stopped  by  the  sudden  outbreak  of  a  pestilence  which 
destroyeid  the  German  army  and  drove  the  emperor  as  a  fugitive 
to  Germany,  where  he  remained  for  the  ensuing  six  years. 
Henry  the  Lion  was  again  saved  from  a  threatening  combination; 
conflicting  claims  to  various  bishoprics  were  dedded;  and  the 
imperial  authority  was  asserted  over  Bohemia,  Pdland  and 
Hungary.  Friendly  relations  were  entered  into  with  the  emperor 
Manud,  and  attempts  made  to  come  to  a  better  understanding 
with  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  and  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France. 

In  XX  74,  when  Frederick  made  his  fifth  expedition  to  Italy, 
the  Lombard  league  had.  been  formed,  and  the  fortress  of  Ales- 
sandria raised  to  check  his  progress.  The  campaign  was  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  refusal  of  Henry  the  Lion  to  bring  hdp  into 
Italy  was-followed  by  the  defeat  of  the  emperor  at  Legnano  on 
the  a9th  of  May  1x76,  when  he  was  wounded  and  believed  to  be 
dead.  Readiing  Pavia,  he  began  negotiations  for  peace  with 
Alexander,  which  ripened  into  the  treaty  of  Venice  in  August 
XX  77,  and  at  the  same  time  a  truce  with  the  Lombard  league 
was  arranged  for  dx  years.  Frederick,  loosed  from  the  papal 
ban,  recojB^dzed  Alexander  as  the  rightful  pope,  and  in  July  XX77 
kndt  bdore  hhn  and  kisMd  his  feet.    The  possesdon  of  the  rvH 
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(SUM  ktt  fry  Uamd*,  w«tMi)iiw»  of  Tliicujr,  uid  cUimcd 
by  botb  pope  ud  empenr,  wu  to  be  didiled  by  ubitntioa,  u  ' 
In  Octobn  117S  Uw  «spcm  ni  igun  In  Caminjr.  Varioi 
•mall  leadi  mn  iuppi«inl;  Houy  Um  LIod  wu  deprived  of  hii 
dudijr,  wbidi  wu  dirawmbeced,  ud  kdE  loto  eiilei »  Ueaty  mi 
nude  with  the  L>oad>ud  lofis  U  ConWincc  In  June  iiij; 
■od  Dioet  Impoctuit  of  lU,  Fiederi^^  khi  Hauy  wu  betrotbtd 
Ii]iiS4t«CoBMuice,dut^tei<:fRo|etI.,Uii|a(Sdly,uidiunt 
*Dd  bdrcM  of  the  idp^ig  Unc  WnUun  IL  Ibb  betrothil, 
which  IbmteMd  ta  vidu  Sdly  with  tbe  EnplK,  mule  It  difficult 
tcit  Fredolck,  when  dnring  IJi  lut  luBui  eipedltloD  la  iit* 
he  met  Fepe  Lndo*  m.  at  Vetona,  to  *«t»t.H.>i  friendly  rdatiogi 
with  the  papacy.  Foitbef  caniei  of  tnnble  anie,  moreover, 
and  when  tbc  potentate*  a^aiated  the  qmtion  oi  UuiMa'i 
eitata  wu  nadedded;  and  Lodua  had  ichued  to  ctowd 
Heory  or  ta  recognlie  tSa  Gomui  dogy  vbo  had  been  onlaincd 
during  the  t*'**TTT*  Fnderick  thai  formed  an  aUiaoce  with 
UQan,  wImk  the  cjtlicni  witneiied  ■  great  festival  on  the  97th 
of  January  Ii84.  Hw  empenn,  who  had  been  aowDcd  king  of 
Burgundy,  or  Aitei,  at  Arid  on  the  30th  of  July  ii;B,  had  thii 
ceremony  repealed;  while  hii  aon  Beniy  wu  oowaid  king  of 
Italy  and  nunicd  to  Conatance,  who  wai  crowotd  qntcn  of 
Cennany. 

The  quaird  with  the  papacy  wu  continued  with  tlM  new 
pops  Urban  IIL,  and  open  waitiie  wu  begun.  But  Frederick 
wu  loon  lecalkd  to  Cermaiqr  by  the  newi  of  a  revolt  raiKd  by 
Philip  ol  Heiniben,  archUibop  of  Cologne,  In  alliance  with  the 
pope.  The  German  deigy  remained  kval  to  the  emperor,  and 
WHitka  were  checked  by  tbc  death  at  Urban  and  the  election  of 
a  new  pope  u  Gregory  VDl.,  iriw  adopted  a  more  friendly  pidlcy 
towaidatlieempciOT.  IniiSSFliIlipiubmItied,andimnialiately 
afletwardi  Frederick  took  Ibe  doM  in  order  to  atop  the  victorioua 
CaiecrofSaiadIn,  who  had  Juit  taken  Jeruulem.  After  extensive 
preparatlom  lie  left  Regenibuig  In  May  Ii8g  at  the  head  of  a 
iplendid  army,  and  having  overcome  lite  bcHtHIty  of  the  East 
Koniin  emperor  laaac  Angelna,  marched  into  Aita  Uinor.  On 
the  lOth  of  June  1190  Frederick  wu  citha  bathing  or  crosdng 
the  itm  Calycadnui  (Geukin),  near  Sdeuda  (Selefke)  in  CilIcI^ 
wben  ha  wu  canted  away  l^  the  atieam  and  drowned.  The 
place  of  hia  burial  la  unknown,  and  the  legeiui  whidi  aayi  he  ilill 
aita  In  a  cavern  in  tbc  Eyffhtuaer  moontain  in  Thuriogia  waiting 
until  the  need  of  Ma  country  shall  cbU  him,  b  now  thought  to 
refer,  at  leut  In  tta  eailicf  form,  to  hit  gnndion,  the  emperor 
Frederick  IL  Be  left  by  his  wife,  Beatrix,  five  aona,  of  whom 
the  eldcat  afterwarda  became  empenr  as  Henry  VL 

Frederick's  reign,  on  Ibe  whole,  waa  a  hapfnr  and  proqieTOua 
time  lor  Germany.  He  encooiaged  the  growth  ol  lownt,  ca^y 
luppnwtcd  the  few  rtsin^  tg^nit  hit  antbarity,  and  took 
ttrohg  and  tucceaifnl  meaturea  to  eatablith  order.  Even  alter 
the  levete  reverKt  which  be  eqtetlenccd  in  Italy,  Ut  podllon  In 
Germany  wu  never  teriouily  weakened;  and  In  riSi,  when, 
alnwtt  without  ttiOdng  a  blow,  h«  deprived  Heniy  tbe  Lion  of 
Ut  duchy,  he  teemed  ftrDnfet  than  ever.  Ibft  power  icttediqran 
kit  eamett  and  rouunanding  pcitonali^,  and  alao  upon  the  tiq>- 
port  which  be  received  from  the  German  ckurdi,  tbe  pcaaeidon  of 
a  valuable  raivate  dwnain,  and  the  care  with  wbicn  be  exacted 


itabmodd; 


(eudald 
Frederick  L  b  aaid  to  have  taken  Chatlemapw  ■ 

but  tbe  canleat  in  which  be  engaged  wu  entirely  d. _.. . 

in  character  and  nauita  from  Ihu  in  which  hit  great  predeceaaor 
achieved  aoch  a  wcodetful  temporary  locceia.  Tbough  Frederick 
failed  to  iubdoe  (he  rcpublica,  the  [allure  can  acarcdy  be  tald  to 
relect  either  on  Ua  prudence  u  a  ttamman  or  hb  aUII  at  a 
general,  (or  Ut  aaceadancy  wu  finally  overthrown  ralber  by  tbe 
ravages  of  pettOence  than  b/  the  migbt  of  human  arma.  In 
Germany  hto  reaaluta  wiO  and  tagadont  admirdttratlon  aubdued 


Bgalntt  which  papal  inttiguea  wen  comparative^  powerleH, 
but  wco  (or  tbe  enqiiie  a  tsiatlge  tncfa  u  It  had  not  potttwtd 
rince  tbe  time  of  Otto  the  Gnat.  The  wide  eonlntt  between  Ut 
German  and  Italian  rule  I*  rttjklnjywewplifiiiil  In  tht  fact  that. 


endeavoured  to  oveitbiow  the  repukUci  fn  Italy,  faa 


white  h 
hddini 

munidpal  fnachiies  and  independent  tighti  on  the  ptioc 
dliei.  Even  in  Italy,  though  hit  general  course  of  action  was 
warped  by  wrong  prepotteationa,  be  in  many  instance*  manifated 
exceptional  practical  tagadty  in  dealing  with  Hm*^iHT  dUG- 
cultlea  and  emetgenriea.  Poiteising  tnnk  and  open  mannera, 
untiring  and  unmting  energy,  and  a  prowen  wUch  fourtd  iti 
native  element  b  dif&culty  and  danger,  be  teemed  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  dUvalroua  and  warlike  tpirit  o(  hb  age,  and  wa> 

Stem  and  amhitioua  he  certainly  waa,  but  Ua  aima  can  acarccly 
be  said  lo  have  exceeded  hb  prerogativca  u  emperor;  and  tbon^ 
he  had  sometimes  recoune  when  in  ttraita  to  eipe<Uenta  almost 
diabolically  Ingenioua  in  tbeir  cnidty,  yet  Ua  general  coDdDCt 
wu  marked  by  a  clemency  ^lich  in  llut  age  wu  encptionaL 
Hb  quarrel  wUb  the  papacy  wu  an  Inherited  conlUct,  not  rw- 
fiecting  at  all  OB  bb  ttllgioua  (alth,  but  the  Inevitable  eon- 
aequence  o(  inconilitent  tbeotlca  of  govenmient,  whicta  bad  been 
created  and  could  be  ditilpated  only  by  a  long  letlea  of  event*. 
Bb  Interference  In  the  quirreli  of  tberepublict  wu  not  only  quii* 
Justifiable  bom  the  relation  In  which  be  atood  to  (hem,  but  teemed 
absoluldy  neceasaiy.  From  ilie  beginning,  however,  he  treated 
the  Italiant,  u  indMd  wu  only  natural,  leai  u  rebdlioua  lubfeci* 
than  u  conquered  aUent;  and  it  muu  be  admitted  that  in  r^ard 
to  them  the  only  e&ecllve  portion  ol  hb  procedure  wat,  not  hii 
erwrgelic  meaiutea  of  repretrion  nor  Ut  briUiartt  victories  but, 
after  the  battle  of  Legnano,  Ua  quiet  and  dteerful  acceptance  Dt 

by  wUch  if  be  did  not  obtain  the  great  object  of  hb  ambition, 
be  at  leaat  did  much  to  render  Innoiioui  lor  the  Emfdre  bis 
prerioot  mistakes. 

In  appearance  Frederic  wu  a  man  ol  wdl'finiporlloned, 
medium  tiature,  with  Sowing  yeDow  hair  and  a  reddish  beard. 
He  deUgbted  In  hunting  and  tbe  reading  of  hiitoty,  wu  lealaua 
In  Ua  attention  to  puWc  buaincta,  and  bit  private  life  wu  dd- 
impeaduble.  Garde's  tribute  to  him  b  bteiestlng:  "  No  king 
so  fumbbed  ont  with  ai^aratua  and  arena,  with  personal  (acuity 
lo  rule  and  aceiw  to  do  It  In,  hu  ^ipearcd  eltewheic.  A  mag- 
nificent, magmnimout  man;  boldint  the  reiu  of  tha  wixld,  not 
quite  In  tbe  Imiginiry  sense;  scouring  anarchy  down,  and 
urging  noble  eSoR  up,  really  on  a  grand  scale.  A  terror  to  evil* 
doers  and  a  praise  to  welMoert  In  thb  fcorid,  probably  beyond 
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U&a.  SaMtr< 
Meieaa  of  Lodi,  E 
Aeerbut,  aba  In  il 
Ftiikicl,  rrl^-rr( 
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''.  Ibe  UimmmntaCtrmiuii 

ilualeh.  1U9-1890). 

Tha  beat  Baodem  authorides  ai.  ,.  , . 

im  ZiiUlUr  ti  Hvtiwita^a  (Beriin.  Itojli  W.  von  CieMbnche, 
GacUtiU  dv  dndcAn  XiiBrwl,  Band  iv.  rBrunnrick.  1«77): 
H.  von  Bdnau,  JMn  nwiniiMi  >VH4ricli /.  iLdnig,  1I7)) ;  1). 
Pniti.  JCoiMT  FtMiitk  I.  (Dantng.  1(71-1174);  C.  Prtrn.  Xht 

Band  u.  (Catiiiten.  rUa-iBM);  W.  biindlacb,  flarlarmuafiito 
(iBMbmck,  tta).  Foe  a  eooiplHa  hibliaraphy  see  Oihlmanii- 
Wain,  oSlnSSBt.  itr  itnUetiSTCuaUaUi  (CMtiiini,  i*h).  and 
U.  Cbnalier,  Biftuin  At  imrttt  kiittn^M  im  mtjn  ifi, 
tone  VL  (Farta,  ($04). 

n.  (iiM-iijo),  Roman  emperor,  king  of  Scfly 
,  wu  the  ton  of  the  emperor  Henry  VL  and  Coi^ 
stance,  dau^terofRoger  I.,  king  of  SicOy,  and  therefore  grand- 
ion  of  the  emperor  Frederick  L  and  a  member  of  the  Hobens(auteB 
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fuBilf .  Bon  At  Jcri  near  Abood*  on  the  96tli  of  December 
1194,  be  wai  beptiaed  by  the  name  of  Fkederick  Roger,  cboaen 
GenneA  Uais  it  Fnuikfort  in  Z196,  and  after  his  father's  death 
cnnnwd  king  ef  SIdly  at  Pakmo  on  the  17th  of  Blay  1198. 
iSs  mother,  iriio  amimied  the  government,  died  in  November 
S198,  leaving  Fope  Innocent  IIL  as  regent  of  Sidly  and  guardian 
of  her  ton.  The  young  king  oassed  liis  eariy  years  amid  tlie 
tenable  aoardiy  in  his  ialana  kingdom,  which  Innocent  was 
powedcaa  to  dNck;  but  his  education  was  not  neglected,  and 
hit  diaiactcr  and  habits  were  formed  by  contact  with  men  of 
vaded  thififfwH'W  and  interests,  while  the  darker  traits  of  his 
natnn  were  developed  in  the  atinosphere  of  lawlessness  in  which 
he  fived.  In  iso8  he  was  declared  of  age,  and  soon  afterwards 
y— >**^— *t  ananged  a  marriage,  which  was  cdebnted  the  following 
year,  between  him  and  Constance,  daughter  of  Alphonso  II. 
king  ef  AngoB,  and  widow  of  Emerich  or  Imre,  king  of  Hungaiy. 
Tbe  dJessrisfsTtinn  felt  in  Germany  with  the  emperor  Otto  IV. 
;  ton  climax  in  Sqitember  xszz,  when  a  numba  of  inflttential 
Bt  at  NureBobeii,  dedared  Otto  deposed,  and  invited 
Frederick  to  come  and  occupy  the  vacant  throne.   In  spite  of 


thefchxtanoeof  his  wife,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Sicilian  nobles, 
be  accepted  the  invitation;  and  having  recognized  the  papal 
sapicmacy  over  Sdly,  and  procured  the  coronation  of  hb  son 
Hony  aa  lia  king,  readwd  Germany  after  an  adventurous  journey 
in  the  antonm  of  isia.  This  step  was  taken  with  the  approval 
ef  the  pope,  v^  was  amdous  to  strike  a  blow  at  Otto  IV. 

Frederick  was  welcomed  in  Swabia,  and  the  renown  of  the 
BoheBstaulen  name  and  a  liberal  distribution  of  promises  made 
his  progrtjs  easy  Having  azranged  a  treaty  agdnst  Otto  with 
Loids,  eon  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  whom  he  met  at 
VaaoonkuKS,  he  was  choeenG^man  king  a  second  time  at  Frank- 
fort oa  the  5th  of  December  laia,  and  crowned  four  days  later 
at  Mains.  Amdous  to  retain  the  support  of  the  pope,  Frederidc 
Iteomnlfated  a  bull  at  Eger  on  the  lath  of  July  12x3,  by  which 
he  rcBOUBced  all  lands  claimed  by  the  pope  since  the  death  of  the 
eiiipuee  Hemy  VI  in  1197,  gave  up  the  right  of  spoils  and  all 
iatcffereBoe  in  episcopal  elections,  and  acknowledged  the  right 
ef  appeal  to  Rome.  He  again  affirmed  the  papiJ  supremacy 
orer  SkiJIy,  and  promised  to  root  out  heresy  in  Germany.  The 
victory  of  hfe  Frnich  allies  at  Bouvines  on  the  a7th  of  Jidy  zax4 
greatly  strengthened  his  position,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Rhine- 
land  having  fallen  into  hb  power,  he  was  crowned  Gennan  king 
atAiz-lardbapeUeontheasthofJulyxaz.;.  His  cause  continued 
to  pntpa,  fresh  supporters  gathered  round  his  standard,  and  in 
May  sasS  the  death  of  Otto  freed  him  from  his  rival  and  left  him 
nndiipiited  rukr  of  Gennany.  A  further  attempt  to  aUay  the 
pope's  apprehension  lest  Sidly  should  be  united  with  the  Empire 
bad  been  made  eaxly  in  xai6,  when  Frederick,  in  a  letter  to  Inno- 
cent, promised  after  his  own  coronaticm  as  emperor  to  recognize 
his  son  Heniy  as  king  of  Sidly,  and  to  pbce  him  under  the 
soaeraiBtyofRome.  Henry  nevertheless  was  brought  to  Germany 
and  cfaoaen  Gennan  king  at  Frankfort  in  April  zaso,  thou|^ 
Frederick  nmured  the  new  pope,  Honofius  HI.,  that  this  step 
had  been  taken  without  his  consent.  The  truth,  however,  seems 
to  be  that  he  had  taken  great  trouble  to  secure  this  election,  and 
lor  the  purpose  had  won  the  support  0(  the  spiritxial  princes  by 
cztenoive  concessions.  In  August  laso  Frederick  set  out  for 
Italy ,  and  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  on  the  a  and  of  November 
laao;.  after  which  he  repeated  the  undertaking  he  had  entered 
into  at  Aiit-la-ChapeUe  in  lais  to  gooncruaade,  and  made  laviah 
promises  to  the  Church.  The  dergy  were  freed  from  taxation 
and  from  lay  jurisdiction,  the  ban  of  the  Empire  was  to  follow 
the  ban  of  the  Church,  and  heretics  were  to  be  aeverdy  punished. 

Nc^ecting  his  promise  to  lead  a  crusade,  Frederick  was 
occupied  until  1225  in  restoring  order  in  Sicfly.  The  island  was 
with  disorder,  but  by  stem  and  aometimes  crud 
the  emperor  suppressed  the  anarchy  of  the  barons, 
the  power  ef  the  dties,  and  subdued  the  rebellious 
many  of  whom,  transferred  to  the  mainland  and 
settled  at  Noccia,  afterwards  rendered  him  valuaBle  military 
service.  Meanwhile  the  crusade  waa  postponed  again  and 
agsia;  OBtil  under  a  threat  of  excommunication,  after  Uie  fall  of 


Damietta  in  it^i,  Frederick  definitdy  nndertook  by  *  treaty 
made  at  San  Gennano  Ia  iaa5  to  set  out  in  August  xaa?  or  to 
submit  to  thia  penalty.  His  own  interests  turned  more  strongly 
to  theEast,  when  on  thegth  of  Novemberxaas,  after  having  been 
a  widower  since  1322,  he  married  lolande  (Yolande  or  Isabella), 
daughter  of  John,  count  of  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem. 
John  appears  to  have  expected  that  thia  alliance  would  restore 
him  to  his  kingdom,  but  his  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground 
when  Frederick  himself  anumed  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem. 
The  empoor's  next  step  was  an  attempt  to  restore  the  imperial 
authority  in  northern  Italy,  and  for  the  purpose  a  diet  was  called 
at  Cremona.  But  the  dties,  watchful  and  suspidous,  renewed  the 
Lombard  league  and  took  up  a  hostile  attitude.  Fredexick'a 
reply  was  to  annul  the  treaty  of  Constance  and  place  the  dties 
under  the  impoial  ban;  but  he  was  forced  by  lack  of  military 
strength  to  accept  the  mediation  <A  Pope  Hono^us  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  que* 

After  these  events,  whidi  occurred  early  In  isa7,  preparations 
for  the  crusade  were  pressed  on,  and  the  emperor  sailed  from 
Brindisi  on  the  8th  of  September.  A  pestilence,  however,  whidi 
attacked  his  forces  compelled  him  to  land  in  Italy  three  days 
later,  and  on  the  agth  of  the  same  month  be  was  excommunicated 
by  the  new  pope,  Gregory  DC.  The  greater  part  of  the  succeeding 
year  was  spent  by  pope  and  emperor  hi  a  violent  quarrd^ 
Alarmed  at  the  increase  in  his  opponent's  power,  Gregory  de- 
nounced him  iiva  public  letter,  to  which  Frederick  replied  in  a 
clever  document  addressed  to  the  princes  of  Europe.  Thereading 
of  thb  manifesto,  drawing  attention  to  the  absolute  power 
claimed  by  the  popetf,  was  recdved  in  Rome  with  such  evidences 
of  approval  that  Gregory  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Viterbo.  Having 
lost  his  wife  IsabeUa  on  the  8th  of  May  xaaS,  Frederick  again  set 
saO  for  Palestine/  where  he  met  with  conaideraUe  auccess,  the 
result  ci  diplomatic  rather  than  of  military  skill.  By  a  treaty 
made  in  February  1239  he  secured  possesskm  of  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 
Entering  Jenualem,  he  crowned  himself  king  of  that  dty  on  the 
x8th  of  March  122^  These  successes  had  been  won  in  spite  of 
the  hostility  of  Gregory,  which  deprived  Frederick  Of  the  assist- 
ance of  many  memben  of  the  military  orders  and  of  the  clergy 
of  Palestine.  But  although  the  emperor's  possessions  on  the 
Italian  mainland  had  been  attacked  in  his  absence  by  the  papal 
troops  and  their  allies,  Gregory's  efforts  had  failed  to  arouse 
serious  oppodtk>n  in  Gmnany  and  Sicfly ;.so  that  when  Frederick 
returned  unexpectedly  to  Italy  in  June  xaa^  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  driving  back  his  enemies,  and  compelling  the  pope  to  sue  for 
peace.  'Die  result  was  the  treaty  of  San  Gennano,  arranged  in 
July  xajo,  by  which  the  emperor,  loosed  from  the  ban,  promised 
to  req)ect  the  papal  territory,  and  to  allow  freedom  of  election 
and  other  privilegea  to  the  Sicilian  dergy.  Frederick  was  next 
engaged  in  competing  the  pacification  of  Sidly.  In  xajz  a 
series  of  laws  were  published  at  Mdfi  which  destroyed  the 
ascendancy  of  the  feti^al  nobles.  Royal  officials  were  ^pointed 
for  administrative  purposes,  large  estates  were  xecovernl  for  the 
crown,  and  fortresses  were  destroyed,  while  the  church  was 
placed  under  the  royal  juxiadiction  and  all  gifts  to  it  were  pro- 
hibited. At  the  same  time  certain  privileges  of  self-government 
were  granted  tQ  the  towns,  representatives  from  which  were 
summoned  to  rit  in  the  diet.  In  short,  by  means  of  a  centralized 
system  of  government,  the  king  fttsMithrd  an  almost  absolute 
monarchical  power. 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  an  entirely  different  poli^  waa 
pursued.  The  concessfons  granted  by  Frederick  in  xaao,  together 
with  the  Privilege  of  Worms,  dated  the  xst  of  May  xajr,  made 
the  German  princes  virtually  independent.  All  jnriadiction  over 
thehr  lamls  was  vested  in  them,  no  new  mints  or  toll-centres  were 
to  be  erected  on  thdr  domains,  and  the  imperial  authority  was 
restricted  to  a  small  and  dwindUng  area.  A  fierce  attack  was  also 
made  on  the  rights  of  the  dties.  Compelled  to  restore  all  their 
hmda,  thdr  jurisdiction  was  bounded  by  thdr  dty-walls;  they 
Were  forbidden  to  recdve  the  dependents  of  the  princes;  all 
trade  gilds  were  declared  aboliahed;  and  all  offidal  appointments 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  or  bishop  were 
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annulled.  A  further  attack  on  the  Lombard  dties  at  the  diet  of 
Ravenna  in  zajz  was  answered  by  a  renewal  of  their  leagae,  and 
was  soon  connected  with  unrest  in  Germany.  About  1331  a 
breach  took  place  between  Frederick  and  his  elder  son  Henry, 
who  appears  to  have  opposed  the  Privilege  of  Worms  and  to  haVe 
favoured  the  towns  against  the  princes.  After  refusing  to  travel 
to  Italy,  Henry  chan^  his  mind  and  submitted  to  his  father  at 
AquQeia  in  1239;  and.  a  temporary  peace  was  made  with  the 
Lombard  cities  in  June  1233.  But  on  his  return  to  Germany 
Henry  again  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  made  a  league 
with  the  Lombards  in  December  1334.  Frederick,  meanwhile, 
having  helped  Pope  Gregory  against  the  rebellious  Romans  and 
having  secured  the  friendship  of  France  and  England,  appeared 
in  Germany  early  in  1235  and  put  down  this  rising  without 
difficulty.  Henry  was  imprisoned,  but  his  associates  were  treated 
leniently.  In  August  1235  a  splendid  diet  was  held  at  Mains, 
during  which  the  marriage  of  the  emperor  with  Isabella  (1214- 
1241),  daughter  of  John,  king  of  England,  was  celebrated.  A 
general  peace  {Landfrieden),  which  became  the  basis  of  all  such 
peaces  in  the  future,  was  sworn  to;  a  new  office,  that  of  imperial 
justiciar,  was  created,  and  a  permanent  judicial  record  was  first 
instituted.  Otto  of  Brunswick,  grandson  of  Henry  the  lion, 
duke  of  S4zony,  was  made  duke  of  Brunswick-Lilnebuig;  and 
war  was  declared  against  the  Lombards. 

Frederick  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power.  His  second  son, 
Conrad,  was  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Swabia,  and  the  daim 
of  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  to  some  lands  which  had 
belonged  to  the  German  king  Philip  was  bought  off.  The  attitude 
of  Frederick  II.  (the  Quarrelsome),  duke  of  Austria,  had  been 
considered  by  the  emperor  so  suspicious  that  during  a  visit  paid 
by  Frederick  to  Italy  a  war  against  him  was  begun.  Compelled 
to  Tetum  by  the  ill-fortune  which  attended  this  campaign,  the 
emperor  took  command  of  his  troops,  seized  Austria,  Styria 
and  Carinthia,  and  declared  these  territories  to  be  immediately 
dependent  on  the  Empire.  In  January  1237  he  secured  the 
election  of  his  son  Conrad  as  German  king  at  Vienna;  and  in 
September  went  to  Italy  to  prosecute  the  war  which  had  broken 
out  with  the  Lombards  in  the  preceding  year.  Pope  Gregory 
attempted  to  mediate,  but  the  dties  refused  to  accept  the  insult- 
ing terms  offered  by  Frederick.  The  emperor  gained  a  great 
victory  over  their  forces  at  Cortenuova  in  November  1237;  but 
though  he  met  with  some  further  successes,  his  failure  to  take 
Brescia  in  October  1238,  together  with  the  changed  attitude  of 
Gregory,  turned  the  fortune  of  war.  The  pope  had  become 
alarmed  when  the  emperor  brought  about  a  marriage  between  the 
heiress  of  Sardinia,  Adelasia,  and  his  natural  son  Enzio,  who 
afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  king  <^  Sardinia.  But  as  his 
warnings  had  been  disregarded,  he  issued  a  dociunent  after  the 
emperor's  retreat  from  Brescia,  teeming  with  complaints  against 
Frederick,  and  followed  it  up  by  an  open  alliance  with  the 
Lombards,  and  by  the  excommunication  of  the  emperor  on  the 
20th  of  March  1239.  A  violent  war  of  words  ensued.  Frederick, 
accused  of  heresy,  blasphemy  and  other  crimes^  called  upon  all 
kings  and  princes  to  unite  against  the  pope,  who  on  his  side  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  arouse  opposition  in  Germany,  where  his 
emissaries,  a  crowd  of  wandering  friars,  were  actively  preaching 
rebellion.  Jt  was,  however,  impossible  to  find  an  anti-king. 
In  Italy,  Spolcto  and  Ancona  were  declared  part  of  the  imperial 
dominions,  and  Rome  itsdf,  faithful  on  this  occasion  to  the 
pope,  was  threatened.  A  number  of  ecdesiastics  proceeding  to  a 
council  called  by  Gregory  were  captured  by  Enzio  at  the  sea- 
fight  of  Meloria,  and  the  emperor  was  about  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Rome,  when  the  pope  died  (August  X24x).  Germany  was 
at  this  time  mena^d  by  the  Mongols;  but  Frederick  contented 
himself  with  issuing  directions  for  a  campaign  against  them, 
until  in  1242  he  ivas  able  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  Germany,  where 
he  gained  some  support  from  the  towns  by  grants  of  extensive 
privileges. 

The  successor  of  Gregory  was  Pope  Cdestine  IX.  But  this 
pontiff  died  soon  after  his  election;  and  after  a  dday  of  dghteen 
months,  during  which  Frederick  marched  against  Rome  on  two 
occasions  and  devastated  the  lands  of  his  opponents,  one  of  his 


partisans,  Sinibaldo  He8co,was  chosen  pope,  and  took  the  luune 
of  Innocent  IV.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  begun,  but  the 
relations  of  the  Lombard  dties  to  the  Empire  could  not  be 
adjusted,  and  when  the  emperor  began  again  to  ravage  the 
papal  territories  Innocent  fled  to  Lyons.  Hither  he  summoned  a 
general  council,  which  met  in  June  1245;  but  although  Frederick 
sent  his  justiciar,  Thaddeus  of  Suessa,  to  represent  him,  and 
expressed  Ids  willingness  to  treat,  sentence  of  excommunication 
and  deposition  was  proix>unced  against  him.  Once  more  an 
interchange  of  recriminations  began,  charged  with  all  the  violent 
hyperbole  characteristic  of  the  controvmial  style  of  the  age. 
Accused  of  violating  treaties,  breaking  oaths,  persecuting  the 
church  and  abetting  heresy,  Frederick  replied  by  ah  open  letter 
rebutting  these  charges,  and  in  equally  unmeasured  terms 
denounced  the  arrogance  and  want  of  faith  of  the  dergy  from 
the  pope  downwards.  The  source  of  all  the  evil  was,  he  declared, 
the  excessive  wealth  of  the  church,  which,  in  retaliation  for  the 
sentence  of  excommimication,  he  threatened  to  confiscate.  In 
vain  the  mediation  of  the  saintly  king  of  France,  Louis  IX.,  was 
invoked.  Innocent  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  the  ferodty  and 
unscrupulousness  of  his  attacks  on  the  emperor  (see  Innocent 
IV.).  War  soon  became  general  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
Henry  Raq>e,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  was  chosen  German 
king  in  opposition  to  Frederick  in  May  X246,  but  ndther  he  nor 
his  successor,  William  II.,  count  of  Holland,  was  successful  in 
driving  the  Hohenstaufen  from  Germany.  In  Italy,  during  the 
emperor's  absence,  his  cause  had  been  upheld,  by  Enzio  and 
by  the  ferodous  Eccelino  da  Romano.  In  1246  a  formidable 
con^nracy  of  the  discontented  Apulian  barons  against  the 
emperor's  power  and  life,  fomented  by  papal  emissaries,  was 
discovered  and  crushed  with  ruthless-  cruelty.  The  emperor's 
power  seemed  more  firmly  established  than  ever,  when  suddenly 
the  news  reached  him  that  Parma,  a  stronghold  of  the  imperial 
authority  in  the  north,  had  been  surprised,  while  the  garrison  was 
off  its  guard,  by  the  Cue^hs.  To  recover  the  dty  was  a  matter 
of  prime  importance,  and  in  r247  .Frederick  concentrated  his 
forces  round  it,  building  over  against  it  a  wooden  town  which, 
in  antidpation  of  the  success  that  astrologers  had  predicted, 
he  named  Vittoria.  The  siege,  however,  was  protracted,  and 
finally,  in  February  1248,  during  the  absence  of  the  emperor  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  sudden  sortie  of 
the  men  of  Parma,  who  stormed  the  imperial  camp.  The  disaster 
was  complete.  The  emperor's  forces  were  destroyed  or  scattered; 
the  treasury,  with  the  imperial  insignia,  together  with  Frederick's 
harem  and  some  of  the  most  trusted  of  his  ministers,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  Thaddeus  of  Suessa  was  backed  to  pieces  by 
the  mob;  the  imperial  crown  was  placed  in  mockery  on  the  head 
of  a  hunch-backed  beggar,  who  was  carried  back  in  triumph  into 
the  dty. 

Frederick  struggled  hard  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  and  for  a 
while  with  success.  But  his  old  confidence  had  left  him,  he  had 
grown  moody  and  suspidous,  and  his  temper  gave  a  ready  handle 
to  his  enemies.  Pier  della  Vigna,  accused  of  treasonable  designs, 
was  disgraced;  and  the  once  all-powerful  favourite  and  minister, 
blinded  now  and  in  rags,  was  dragged  in  the  emperor's  train,  as  a 
warning  to  traitors,  tiU  in  despair  he  dashed  out  his  brains. 
Then,  in  May  X248,  came  the  tidings  of  Enzio's  capture  by  the 
Bolognese,  and  of  his  hopdess  imprisonment,  the  captors  refusing 
all  offers  of  ransom.  This  disaster  to  his  favourite  son  broke  the 
emperor's  spirit.  He  retired  to  southern  Italy,  and  after  a  short 
illness  died  at  Fiorentino  on  the  13th  of  December  1250,  after 
having  been  loosed  from  the  ban  by  the  archbishop  of  Palermo. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  dty,  where  his  splendid 
tomb  may  still  be  seen.  By  his  will  he  appointed  his  son  Conrad 
to  succeed  him  in  Germahy  and  Sicily,  and  Henry,  his  son  by 
Isabella  of  England,  to  be  king  of  Jerusalem  or  Aries,  neither  of 
which  kingdoms,  however,  he  obtained.  Frederick  left  several 
illegitimate  children:  Enzio  has  already  been  referred  to; 
Frederick,  who  was  made  the  imperial  vicar  in  Tuscany;  and 
Manfred,  his  son  by  the  beloved  Bianca  Landa  or  Lanzia,  who 
was  legitimatized  just  before  his  father's  dcath.and  was  appointed 
by  his  will  prince  of  Tarento  itfid  regtibt  of  Sicily. 


FREDERICK  IIL 


ThechuKttrotFKdcTkkiioaeorcMnordirury  iniciatiiid 
venautify,  hthJ  contemporary  opinion  is  cipretcd  in  the  words 
UMftr  mimJi  d  iM  umlatof  mirabilii.  LiccatiDUI  uid  luiuruui  in 
bis  nuDDcrs*  cultured  uid  cithotic  in  his  Uatcs,  be  united  in  his 
person  Ibc  most  diverse  qiuiitio.  HisSidliu  court  iru  a  centre 
U  intellccluil  activity.     Michael  Scoll,  the  translator  of  some 

Lfonard  ol  Pisa,  who  intioduced  Arabic  numerals  and  algebra  to 
the  West ,  and  other  uhoLars,  Jewish  and  Uahommedao  Bs  well  as 
Christian,  weie  welcome  at  his  court.  Frcdericit  himself  had  a 
kruwkd^  of  sLs  Unguagf^,  was  actiuaioled  with  mathematics, 
phikaopbraDdnalunl  hislary,  and  took  an  interest  in  medicine 
«ad  aichiteclurc  Id  1)14  be  [ouoded  the  university  of  NipEea, 
aad  he  was  a  liberal  paltoa  of  the  medical  school  at  Salerno. 
He  fotraed  a  mciugerie  of  stnnie  animal),  and  wiote  a  trettiM 
OB  EakoDiy  iOi  arit  mandi  mm  ambuii  wbicb  is  itmailisble  loi 
its  accDiale  observalion  of  tbe  bibiu  <A  bird).*  It  was  at  bis 
court,  too,  that— as  Daole  points  out — Italian  poetry  bad  iti 
birth.  Fiei  della  Vigna  tbcir  wrote  the  first  Monet,  and  Italian 
l>Tics  hy  Fredenck  himscll  are  preserved  to  us.  His  wives  were 
kept  leduded  in  oriental  fashion;  a  barem  was  maintained  at 
uicaa,  and  euouchi  wen  a  prominent  feature  o[  bii  household. 
His  reli(»us  ideas  have  beta  the  subject  of  much  oontioveny. 
The  tbcoty  of  M.  Huillard-Brjbollcs  that  he  wished  louoite  to  the 
functions  ol  empetiH  those  of  a  spiritual  ponliB,  and  aspired  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  is  insufficiently  supported  by 
eviileskce  to  be  credible.  Although  at  times  he  persecuted 
heret  ics  with  great  cruelly,  he  tcleia  led  Mabammcdans  and  Jews, 
and  both  acts  appear  nthei  to  have  been  tbe  outcome  ol  political 
coBsuleiationi  than  of  religious  bebef.  His  jests,  which  were  used 
by  his  enemies  as  a  cbugt  against  him,  seem  to  have  originaled 
in  rdi^ous  iodiffcTesce,  or  petbaps  in  a  spirit  oi  inquiry  wbich 
anticipated  the  ideaa  of  a  later  age.  Frederick's  rule  in  Germany 
and  Italy  wai  >  ftiliiR,  but  this  fact  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
conditions  of  the  ticne  and  the  ioeviiable  conSict  with  tbe  papacy. 
In  Cennany  tlie  enactments  of  1 1  lo  and  i  ij  1  contributed  to  the 
disinlesration  of  tbe  Empire  and  the  fall  of  tbe  Hohenstsufen, 
while  "■"*■" '"g  iatensis  made  ibegoveimnent  of  Italy  aproblcm 
of  excepIioDal  diScnliy.  In  5ici1y  Frederick  was  more  sQCCessful. 
He  qudled  diioider,  and  under  Ui  rule  tbe  island  wis  prosperous 
and  coDlCDted.  His  ideas  of  goverruneat  were  those  of  an 
absolnle  mooaich,  and  he  probably  wished  to  surround  himself 
with  some  of  the  pomp  which  had  encircled  the  older  onipeion  of 
Rcw.  His  chief  claim  to  lame,  perhaps,  is  as  a  lawgiver.  -The 
code  of  taws  which  he  gave  to  Sicily  in  iiji  bears  tbe  impresi  of 
bit  pencmalil J,  and  has  been  described  as  *'  the  fullest  and  most 
adeiroaee  body  of  legislation  promulgated  by  any  western  tuler 
eince  Charlanagne.**  Without  being  a  great  soldier,  Frederick 
was  Dfit  unskilful  in  warfare,  but  was  betleracquainted  with  the 
aits  of  diplomacy.  In  person  be  is  said  to  have  been  "  red,  bald 
and  sbort-sithted,"  but  with  good  features  and  a'  pleasing 
countenance.  It  was  seriovaly  believed  in  Germany  for  about  a 
ccnlory  after  his  death  that  Frederick  was  still  alive,  and  many 
impcslof*  attempted  to  personate  him.  A  legend,  afterwards 
tiudemd  to  Frederick  Barbarossa,  told  bow  he  sat  in  a  cavern 
in  the  XyShiussei  before  a  stone  table  through  which  his  beard 
bid  gnrwn,  waiting  for  the  time  for  him  to  awike  and  restore  to 
the  Emfue  tlie  golden  age  of  peace. 
Tlte  CHteaporary  docomeiitg  relatinf  to  the  reigo  of  Fredericb  If, 

^nCeriasno,  Qrvnu rum  Sic^at; Amiaiu Plaaiiiini.CibtUiitii 
Albert  of  Stade,  A^ela;  Matthew  Fkris,  Biiuria  mcnr  An^iaet 
BonbaRl.  Orwiiam  Vnpiriina.    AU  these  are  In  the  JfrniiKola 

-" r.M.:;jaK: 

1;  NichoUi  of  Jamsilla, 
di  Ktel  fulu  Fridtriei  II.,  and  Via  Grttotii  IX.  fmUiiicu. 
le  aba  the  EfuUtanat  litri  of  Peler  della  ^'- —    -■■ — ' 


le  XmB  lulirm  ■■  untUra,  edited  by  L.  A.  Mi 
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JTMbf  aai  Kaita.  edited  by 
nclc  rSTol;  AM  vitptni  iiudUu 


rSToh  AM  VHptrii  ii- 

.^. QrriicUt  dti  Xaiurreida 

!d  by  E.  Winkelmann  Uniubnxk, 
'— ■- *i  penHfiau-  ' 


imptra  ultttl.  Orlrmim  Jiata 
J.F  BflhmeraiKlJ.FIckerflnB 
KcuJi  Xm.  VrkiauUo  imd  Br 
tmil  ill  JCmwrHcti  SiaSim,  edit 

iMo);  Epi^teUe  HiaU  XIII.  a , ,._., 

nam,  edited  bv  C.  Rodenherg,  tome  i.  (Berlin,  iMi);  P.  Picii 
Kip'la  Honrti  paptt  III.  (Rome.  iB«8)  ^  L.  Auvny,  in  Rtiiib 
Crheui  IX  (Paris,  189°). 

The  best  modem  auihontiei  are  W.  von  CieiebiFchl.  CeidiilUt 
or  dtuUdun  Kaiioaal.  Band  v.   (Leipiii.   iSSel;  J.  Jutcow, 
r.     ....     ^..,   ...     .      ,  ..  ,.      ,J„^„t„ju,/„   (BrrtLn,   iSoj); 
'  dcr  Zwcilc  {Gotliniien.  livr- 
KcFriedrich.  II."  in  ibe  /'or- 


DrMltlK  CiscikUi  im  ZtHaOa  it 


F.  W.  SchirrmicSer, 


I  Ceichieh 


FUEDBBICIEIII.  (1415'I4Q3)i  Komin  emperor,— as  Frederick 
IV.,  German  king,  and  as  Frederick  V.,  archduke  of  Austria,— 
son  of  Ernest  ol  Uabsburf,  duke  ol  Styria  and  Carinthia,  was  bom 
at  Innsbruck  on  the  31st  of  September  ni$.  After  his  lather's 

guardian,  Frederick  IV.,  count  of  Tirol.  In  1435,  together  with 
his  brolber,  Albert  tbe  Prodigal,  he  underlook  the  goveramenl 
of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  but  the  peace  of  these  bnds  wasdislurbed 
by  constant  feuds  between  the  brothers,  which  lasted  until 
Albert's  death  b  146J.  In  t43g  the  deaths  of  the  German 
king  Albert  II.  and  of  Frederick  of  Tirol  left  Frederick  the 
senior  member  of  tbe  Kabsburg  family,  and  guardian  of  Sigis- 
mund,  count  of  TlroL  In  the  following  year  he  also  became 
guardianafLadIslaus,theposthumous  son  of  Albert  II.,  and  heir 
to  Bohemia,  Hungary  and  Austria,  hut  these  responsihililies 
brought  only  trouble  and  humiliation  in  their  train.  On  the  :tul 
of  February  1440  Frederick  was  cbcocn  German  king  at  Frankfort, 
but,  owing  to  his  absence  from  Germany,  tbe  coronation  was 
delayed  until  Ibe  I7tli  of  June  1441,  when  it  took  place  at  Aii-Ur 
Cbapdlc. 

Disregarding  tbe  neulitl  attitude  of  the  German  elector! 
towards  the  papal  tcbisoi,  and  acting  under  the  influence  of 
Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomioi,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  n.,  Frederick 
in  I44S  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  This 
developed  into  the  Concordat  of  Vienna,  signed  In  1448  with  tbe 
succeeding  pc^,  Nicholas  V.,  by  which  the  king,  in  return  for  ■ 
sum  of  money  and  a  promise  of  the  imperial  crown,  pledged  the 
obedience  of  the  German  people  to  Rome,  and  so  checked  for  a 
time  the  rising  tide  ol  liberty  in  the  German  church.  Taking  up 
the  quarrel  between  the  Habsburg)  and  the  Swiss  cantons, 
Frederick  Invited  the  Armagnacs  to  attack  his  enemies,  but 
after  meeting  with  a  stubborn  reustance  at  St  Jacob  on  the  i6lh 
of  August  I4t4i  these  allies  proved  faithless,  and  the  king  soon 
lost  every  vestige  of  authority  in  Switserland.  In  1451  Frederick, 
disregarding  the  tevolu  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  travelled  to 
Rotne,  where,  on  the  t6tb  of  March  1451,  his  nurriage  with. 
Leonora,  daughter  of  Edward,  king  ol  Portugal,  was  celebrated, 
and  three  days  bier  be  was  crowned  emperor  by  pope  Nicholas. 
On  his  return  be  found  Germany  seething  with  indignation. 
His  capitulation  to  the  pope  was  not  forgotten;  his  refusal  10 
attend  the  diets,  and  his  apathy  in  the  face  of  Turkish  aggressions, 
constituted  a  serious  danger;  and  plans  for  his  deposition  Failed 
only  because  the  electors  could  not  unite  upon  a  rival  king.  In 
1457  LadisUus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  archduke  of 
Austria,  died;  Frederick  failed  to  secure  either  kingdom,  but 

On  Albert's  death 


I  146J  tt 


these  pouessiont  were  constantly  ravaged  by  GciiT|e 


so 


FREDERICK  III.— FREDERICK  II. 


Podibrad,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  by  Matthias  Corviaus»  king  of 
Hungary.  A  visit  to  Rome  in  Z468  to  discuss  measures  against 
the  Turks  with  Pope  Paul  II.  had  no  result,  and  in  1470  Frederick 
began  negotiations  for  a  marriage  between  his  son  Mazimih'an 
and  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  emperor  met  the  duke  at  Treves  in  1473,  when 
Frederick,  disliking  to  bestow  the  title  of  king  upon  Charles,  left 
the  city  secretly,  but  brought  about  the  marriage  after  the  duke's 
death  in  1477.  Again  attacked  by  Matthias,  the  emperor  was 
driven  from  Vienna,  and  soon  handed  over  the  government  of  his 
lands  to  Maximilian,  whose  election  as  king  of  the  Romans  he 
vainly  opposed  in  i486.  Frederick  then  retiiied  to  Linx,  where  he 
passed  Us  time  in  the  study  of  botany,  alchemy  and  astronomy, 
until  his  death  on  the  zgth  of  August  X493. 

Frederick  was  a  listless  and  incapable  niler,  lacking  alike  the 
qualities  of  the  soldier  and  of  the  diplomatist,  but  possessing  a 
certain  cleverness  in  evading  difSculties.  With  a  fine  presence, 
he  had  many  excellent  personal  qualities,  is  qx>ken  of  as  mild  and 
just,  and  hsid  a  real  love  of  learning.  He  had  a  great  belief  in  the 
future  greatness  of  his  family,  to  which  he  contributed  largely  by 
arranging  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  with  Mazy  of  Burgundy, 
and  delighted  to  inscribe  his  books  and  other  i^dcs  of  value 
with  the  letters  A.E.I.O.U.  (Austriae  esi  imperore  orbi  u$nverso; 
or  in  German,  AUes  Erdrekk  isi  OesUrreick  unterthan).  His 
personality  counts  for  very  little  in  German  histoiy*  One 
chronicler  says:  "He  was  a  useless  emperor,  and  the  nation 
during  his  long  reign  forgot  that  she  had  a  king."  His  tomb,  a 
magnificent  work  in  red  and  white  marble,  is  in  the  cathedral  of 
St  Stephen  at  Vienna. 

See  Aeneas  Sylvius  Picoolominl.  De  r^us  el  ieslts  Friderki  III. 


tmd  Maximiliatu  I.  (Leipsig,  18&1);  A.  Huber,  GeschickU  Oster- 
reichs  (Gotha,  1 885-1 893):  and  E.  M.  FQrst  von  Uchnowsky, 
{kschichle  des  Hauut  Habsburg  (Vienna,  1836-1844) 

FREDERICK  III.  (£.  1286-1330),  sumamed  "the  Fair," 
German  king  and  duke  of  Austria,  was  the  second  son  of  the 
German  king,  Albert  I.,  and  consequently  a  member  of  the 
Habsburg  family.  In  Z298,  when  his  father  was  chosen  German 
king,  Frederick  was  invested  with  some  of  the  family  lands,  and 
in  Z306,  when  his  elder  brother  Rudolph  became  king  of  Bohemia, 
be  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Austria.  In  Z307  Rudolph  died, 
and  Frederick  sought  to  obtain  the  Bohemian  throne;  but  an 
expedition  into  that  country  was  a  failure,  and  his  father's 
murder  in  May  1308  deprived  him  of  considerable  support.  He 
was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  procure  the  German 
crown  at  this  time,  and  the  relations  between  the  new  king, 
Henry  VII.,  and  the  Habsburgs  were  far  from  friendly.  Frederick 
asked  not  only  to  be  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Austria,  but  to 
be  invested  with  Moravia,  a  demand  to  which  Henry  refused  to 
accede;  but  an  arrangement  was  subsequently  made  by  which  the 
duke  agreed  to  renounce  Moravia  in  return  for  a  payment  of 
50,000  marks.  Frederick  then  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
his  cousin  Louis  IV.,  duke  of  Upper  Bavaria  (afterwards  the 
emperor  Louis  IV.),  over  the  guardianship  of  Henry  XL,  duke 
of  Lower  Bavaria.  Hostilities  broke  out,  and  on  the  9th  of 
November  Z3Z3  he  was  defeated  by  Louis  at  the  battle  of  Gam- 
melsdorf  and  compelled  to  renounce  his  claim. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  had  died  in  Italy,  and  a 
stubborn  contest  ennied  for  the  vacant  throne.  After  a  long 
delay  Frederick  was  chosen  German  kizig  at  Frankfort  by  a 
minority  of  the  electors  on  the  Z9th  of  <>ctober  Z3Z4,  while  a 
majority  elected  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Six  days  later  Frederick 
was  crowned  at  Bonn  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  war 
broke  out  at  once  between  the  rivals.  During  this  contest, 
which  was  carried  on  in  a  desultory  fashion,  Frederick  drew  his 
chief  strength  from  southern  and  eastern  Germany,  and  was 
supported  by  the  full  power  of  the  Habsbuzgs.  The  defeat  of 
his  brother  Leopold  by  the  Swiss  at  Morgarten  in  November 
13 z 5  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,  but  he  prolonged  the  struggle  for 
seven  years.  On  the  aSth  of  September  Z322  a  decisive  battle 
«as  fought  at  MOhldorf ;  Frederick  .was  ddeated  and  sent  as  a 


prisoner  to  Trausnitx.  Here  he  was  tetained  until  three  years 
later  a  series  of  events  induced  Loui^  to  come  to  terms.  By  the 
treaty  of  Trausnitx,  signed  on  the  Z3th  of  March  Z325,  Frederick 
acknowledged  the  kingship  of  Louis  in  return  for  froedom,  and 
promised  to  return  to  captivity  unless  he  could  induce  his  brother 
Leopold  to  make  a  similar  acknowledgment.  As  Lcc^ld  re- 
fused to  take  this  step,  Frederick,  although  released  from  his  oath 
by  Pope  John  XXII.,  travelled  back  to  Bavaria,  where  be  was 
treated  by  Louis  rather  as  a  friend  than  as  a  prisoner.  A 
suggestion  was  then  made  that  the  kings  should  rale  jointly,  but 
as  this  plan  aroused  some  opposition  it  was  agreed  that  Frederick 
should  govern  Germany  while  Louis  went  to  Italy  for  the  imperial 
cjown.  But  this  arrangement  did  not  prove  generally  acceptable, 
and  the  death  of  Leopold  in  Z326  deprived  Fzederick  of  a  powerful 
supporter.  In  these  circumstances  he  returned  to  Austria  broken 
down  in  mind  and  body,  and  on  the  Z3th  of  January  .1330  he 
died  at  Gutenstein,  and  was  buried  at  Mauerbach,  whence  his 
remains  were  removed  in  Z783  to  the  cathedral  of  St  Stephen  at 
Vienna.  He  married  EUxabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  king  of 
Aragon,  and  left  two  daughters.  His  voluntary  return  into 
captivity  is  used  by  Schiller  in  his  poem  Deutsche  Trent,  and  by 
J.  L.  Uhland  in  the  drama  Ludtrig  der  Bayer, 

The  authorities  for.  the  life  of  Frederick  are  found  in  the  Fentes 
rerum  Germankarum,  Band  L,  edited  by  J.  F.  Bdhmer  (Stuttgart, 
z 843-1868),  and  in  the  FonUs  rerum  Austrtacaruntt  p^rt  1.  ^ienna, 
z85s).  Modem  works  which  may  be  consulted  are:  E.  M.  Furst 
von  Lichnowsky,  Gesckickte  des  Hauses  Habsburg  (Vienna,  Z836- 
Z844);  Th.  Lindner,  Deutsche  Gesckickte  tatter  den  Habsburfem 
nnd  Luxemburgem  (Stuttgart,  Z888-Z893).  R.  D6bner.  Die  Aus- 
einandersetMung  twiscken  Ludwif>  IV,  dem  Bayer  und  Friedrick  dem 
Sckdnen  von  Osterreich  (Gdtungen,  Z875);  F.  Kurz,  Oiterreick 
unter  Kdnit  Friedrickdem  Sckdnen  (Linx.  1818);  F.  Kroncs.  Hand" 


w.  rncdcnsburg,  Luavng  iv,  der  oayer  una  rrudnck  vom  Uster- 
reick  (G^ittingcn,  Z877);  B.  Gebhardt.  Handbuch  der  deulscken 
Gesckickte  (Berlin,  Z901). 

FREDERICK  IL  (Z534-Z588),  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
son  of  Christian  III.,  was  bom  at  Hadersleben  on  the  zst  of  July 
Z534.  His  mother,  Dorothea  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  was  the  elder 
sister  of  Catherine,  the  first  wife  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and  the  mother 
of  Eric  XIV.  The  two  h'ttle  cousins,  bom  the  same  year,  were 
destined  to  be  lifelong  rivals.  At  the  age  of  two  Frederick  was 
proclaimed  successor  to  the  throne  at  the  Rigsdag  of  Copenhagen 
(October  30th,  Z536),  and  homage  was  done  to  him  at  Oslo  for 
Norway  in  Z548.  The  choice  of  his  governor,  the  patriotic 
historiographer  Hans  Svaning,  was  so  far  fortunate  that  it  ensured 
the  devotion  of  the  future  king  of  Denmark  to  everything 
Danish;  but  Svanizig  was  a  poor  pedagogue,  and  the  wild  and 
wayward  lad  suffered  all  his  life  from  the  defects  of  his  early 
training.  Frederick's  youthful,  innocent  attachment  to  the 
daughter  of  his  former  tutor,  Anina  Hardenberg,  indisposed  him 
towards  matrimony  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  (Z558).  After 
the  hands  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  Mary  of  Scotland  and  Renata 
of  Lorraine  had  successively  been  sought  for  him,  the  council  of 
state  grew  anxious  about  the  succession,  but  he  finally  married 
his  cousin,  Sophia  of  Mecklenburg,  on  the  3oth  of  July  Z572. 

The  reign  of  Frederick  IL  falls  into  two  wdl-defined  divisions: 
(z)  a  period  of  war,  Z5S9-ZS70;  and  (2)  a  period  of  peace,  zs7o- 
zs88.  The  period  of  war  began  with  the  Ditmarsh  expedition, 
when  the  independent  peasant-republic  of  the  Ditmarshers  of 
West  Holstein,  which  had  stoutly  maintained  its  independence 
for  centuries  against  the  counts  of  Holstein  and  the  Danish  kings, 
was  subdued  by  a  Dano-Holstein  army  of  20,000  men  in  Z559, 
Frederick  and  his  uncles  John  and  Adolphus,  dukes  of  Holstein, 
dividing  the  land  between  them.  Equally  triumphant  was 
Frederick  in  his  war  with  Sweden,  though  here  the  contest  was 
much  more  severe,  ksting  as  it  did  for  seven  years;  whence  it  is 
generally  described  in  northern  history  as  the  Scandinavian 
Seven  Years'  War.  The  tension  which  had  prevailed  between 
the  two  kingdoms  during  the  last  years  of  Gustavus  Vasa  reached 
breaking  point  on  the  accession  of  Gustavus's  eldest  son  Eric 
XIV.  There  were  many  causes  of  quarrel  between  the  two 
ambitious  young  monarchs,  but  the  detention  at  Copenhagen  ia 
Z563  of  a  splendid  matrimonial  embassy  on  its  way  to  Germany, 
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to  negoclate  a  match  between  Eric  and  Christina  of  Hesse,  which 
King  Frederick  for  political  reasons  was  determined  to  prevent, 
precipitated  hostilities.  During  the  war,  which  was  marked  by 
extraoffdinaiy  ferocity  throughout,  the  Danes  were  generally 
victMiona  on  land  owing  to  the  genius  of  Daniel  Rantzau,  but 
at  sea  the  Swedes  were  almost  uniformly  triumphant  By  1570 
the  strife  had  degenerated  into  a  barbarous  devastation  of  border 
provinces;  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  both  countries  accepted 
the  mHi^tii?"  of  the  Emperor,  and  peace  was  finally  concluded 
at  Stettxa  on  Dec.  13,  1570.  During  the  course  of  this 
Seven  Years'  War  Frederick  II.  had  narrowly  escaped  the  fate 
of  his  deposed  cousin  Eric  XIV.  The  war  was  very  unpopular 
in  Denmark,  and  the  dosing  of  the  Sound  against  foreign  shipping, 
in  order  to  starve  out  Sweden,  had  exasperated  the  maritime 
powers  and  all  the  Baltic  jstates.  On  New  Year's  Day  1570 
Frederick's  difficulties  seemed  so  overwhelming  theit  he 
threatened  to  abdicate;  but  the  peace  of  Stettin  came  in  time 
to  icoonctle  all  parties,  and  though  Frederick  had  now  to  re- 
luMjoish  his  ambitious  dream  of  re-establishing  the  Union  of 
Kafanar,  he  had  at  least  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  supremacy 
of  Denmark  In  the  north.  After  the  peace  Frederick's  policy 
brf^iff  still  more  imperial.  He  aspiried.to  the  dominion  of  all 
the  seas  which  washed  the  Scandinavian  coasts,  and  before  he 
died  be  socoeeded  in  suppressing  the  pirates  who  so  long  had 
hawnted  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean:  He  also  erected  the 
stately  fortress  of  Kronborg,  to  guard  the  narrow  channel  of  the 
Sound.  Frederick  possessed  the  truly  royal  gift  of  discovering 
and  employing  great  men,  irrespective  of  personal  preferences 
and  even  of  personal  injuries.  With  infinite. tact  and  admirable 
aelf-demsl  he  gave  free  scope  to  ministers  whose  superiority 
in  their  vaiiotts  departments  he  frankly  recognized,  rarely  inter- 
fering personally  unless  absolutely  called  tipon  to  do  so.  His 
influence,  always  great,  was  increased  by  his  genial  and  unaffected 
manners  as  a  ho^  He  is  also  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few 
kings  of  the  boose  of  Oldenburg  who  had  no  illicit  liaison. 
He  died  at  Antvorskov  on  the  4th  of  April  1588.  No  other 
Danish  king  was  ever  so  betoved  by  his  j)eople. 

See  Ltmd  {Trcds^  Danmarks  og  Norps  Historig  i  SlutHinmtn  a/ 
dtt  XYI.  Aark.  (Copenhagen,  1870);  Danmarks  Riges  Justone 
(Copenhagen.  1897-1903),  vol.  3;  Robert  Nisbet  Bain,  Scatidinaoia, 
cap.  4  (Cambridge,  1903).  (R.  N.  B.) 


in.  (1609-Z670),  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
son  of  Christian  IV.  and  Anne  Catherine  of  Brandenburg,  was 
bom  on  the  x8th  of  March  1609  at  Hadersleben.  His  position 
sa  a  yoonger  son  profoundly  influenced  his  future  career.  In  his 
yooth  and  early  manhood  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  ascending 
the  Danish  throne,  and  he  consequently  became  the  instrument  of 
his  father's  schemes  of  aggrandizement  in  Germany.  While  still 
a  Ud  be  became  successively  bishop  of  Bremen,  bishop  of  Verdcn 
and  coadjutor  of  Halberstadt,  while  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  the  chief  commandant  of  the  fortress  of  Stade.  Thus 
from  an  early  age  he  had  considerable  experience  as  an  adminis- 
trator, wbSt  his  genera]  education  was  very  careful  and  thorough. 
He  had  ahrasrs  a  pronounced  liking  for  Uterary  and  scientific 
studies.  On  the  xst  of  October  1643  Frederick  wedded  Sophia 
Amelia  of  Brunswick  Lilnebuig,  whose  energetic,  passionate 
and  ambitjous  character  was  profoundly  to  affect  not  'only 
Frederick's  destiny  but  the  destiny  of  Denmark.  During  the 
diuatroos  Swedish  War  of  1643-1645  Frederick  was  appointed 
gcsenfisBmo  of  the  duchies  by  his  father,  but  the  laurels  he  won 
were  scanty,  chiefly  owing  to  his  quarrels  with  the  Earl-Marshal 
Anders  Bille,  who  commanded  the  Dazush  forces.  This  was 
Frederick's  first  collisign  with  the  Danish  nobility,  who  ever 
afterwards  regarded  him  with  extreme  distrust.  The  death  of  his 
elder  brother  Christian  in  June  1647  first  opened  to  him  the  pros- 
pect of  socoeeding  to  the  Danish  throne,  but  the  question  was 
•tin  unsettled  when  Christian  IV.  died  on  the  aSth  of  February 
1648.  Not  tin  the  6th  of  July  in  the  same  year  did  Frederick  III. 
receive  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  and  only  after  he  had  signed 
A  BaaatdfiuHmng  or  charter,  by  which  the  already  diminished 
foyal  prerogative  was  still  further  curtailed.  It  had  been  doubt- 
fad  at  first  whether  he  would  be  allowed  to  inherit  his  ancestral 


throne  at  all;  but  Frederick  removed  the  last  scruples  of  the 
Rigsraad  by  unhesitatingly  accepting  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  him. 

The  new  monarch  was  a  reserved,  enigmatical  prince,  who 
seldom  laughed,  spoke  little  and  wrote  less— a  striking  contrast 
to  Christian  IV.  But  if  he  Ucked  the  brilliant  qualities  of  his 
impulsive,  jovial  father,  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  com- 
pensating virtues  of  moderation,  sobriety  and  self-controL 
3ut  with  all  his  good  quah'ties  Frederick  was  not  the  man  to  take 
a  dear  view  of  the  political  horizon,  or  even  to  reo^nize  his  own 
and  his  country's  limitations.  He  rightly  regarded  the  accession 
of  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  (June  6th,  1654)  as  a  source  of  danger  to 
Denmark.  He  felt  that  temperament  and  policy  would  combine 
to  make  Charles  an  aggressive  warrior-king:  the  only  uncertainty 
was  in  which  direction  he  would  turn  his  arms  first.  Charles's 
invasion  of  Poland  Quly  1654)  came  as  a  distinct  relief  to  the 
Danes,  though  even  the  Poli^  War  was  full  of  latent  peril  to 
Denmark.  Frederick  was  resolved  upon  a  rupture  with  Sweden 
at  the  first  convenient  opportimity.  The  Rigsdag  which 
assembled  on  the  a3rd  of  February  1657  willingly  granted 
considerable  subsidies  for  mobilization  and  other  military 
expenses;  on  the  15th  of  April  Frederick  IIL  desired,  and  on 
the  a3rd  of  April  he  received,  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the 
Rigsraad  to  attack  Sweden's  German  provinces;  in  the  beginning 
of  May  the  sUll  pending  negotiations  with  that  power  were  broken 
off,  and  on  the  xst  of  June  Frederick  signed  the  manifesto  justify- 
ing a  war  which  was  never  formally  declared.  The  Swedish 
king  traversed  all  the  plans  of  his  enemies  by  his  passage  of  the 
frozen  Belts,  in  January  and  February  1658  (see  Charles  X. 
of  Sweden).  The  .effect  of  this  unheard-of  achievement  on  the 
Danish  government  was  crushing.  Frederick  IIL  at  once  sued 
for  peace;  and,  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  the  English  and 
French  ministers,  Charles  finally  agreed  to  be  content  with 
mutilating  instead  of  annihilating  the  Danish  monarchy  (treaties 
of  Taastrup,  February  z8th,  and  of  Roskilde,  February  a6th, 
Z658).  The  conclusion  of  peace  was  followed  by  a  remarkable 
episode.  Frederick  expressed  the  desire  to  make  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  his  conqueror;  and  Charles  X.  consented  to  be 
his  guest  for  three  days  (March  3-5)  at  the  castle  of  Fredriksborg. 
Splendid  banquets  Listing  far  into  the  night,  private  and  intimate 
conversations  between  the  princes  who  had  only  just  emerged 
from  a  mortal  struggle,  seemed  to  point  to  nothing  but  peace  and 
friendship  in  the  future.  But  Charies's  insatiable  lust  for  con- 
quest, and  his  ineradicable  suspicion  of  Denmark,  induced  him, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  without  any  reasonable  cause,  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  in  defiance  of  all  international  equity,  to 
endeavour  to  despatch  an  inconvenient  neighbour. 

Terror  was  the  first  feeling  produced  at  Copenhagen  by  the 
landing  of  the  main  Swedish  army  at  Korsdr  in  Zealand.  None 
hadantidpatedthepossibilityofsuchasuddcnand  brutal  attack, 
and  every  one  knew  that  the  Danish  capital  was  very  inadequately 
fortified  and  garrisoned.  Fortunately  Frederick  had  never  been 
deficient  in  courage.  "  I  will  die  in  my  nest "  were  the  memor- 
able words  with  which  he  rebuked  those  counsellors  who  advised 
him  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  On  the  8th  of  August  representatives 
from  every  class  in  the  capital  urged  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous 
resistance;  and  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen,  headed  by  the  great 
burgomaster  Hans  Nanscn  (?.v.),  protested  their  unshakable 
loyalty  to  the  king,  and  their  determination  to  defend  Copen- 
hagen to  the  uttermost.  The  Danes  had  only  three  days'  warning 
of  the  approaching  danger;  and  the  vast  and  dilapidated  line 
of  defence  had  at  first  but  aooo  regular  defenders.  But  the 
government  and  the  people  displayed  a  memorable  and  ex- 
emplary energy,  under  the  constant  supervision  .of  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  burgomaster  Nansen.  By  the  beginning  of 
September  all  the  breaches  were  repaired,  the  walh  bristled  with 
caimon,  and  7000  men  were  under  arms.  So  strong  was  the  dty' 
by  this  time'  that  Charies  X.,  abandoning  his  original  intention 
of  carrying  the  place  by  assault,  began  a  regular  siege;  but  this 
also  he  was  forced  to  abandon  when,  on  the  39th  of  October,  an 
auxiliary  Dutch  fleet,  after  reinforcing  and  reprovisioning  the 
garrison,  defeated,  in  conjunction  with  the  Danish  fleets  .the 
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Swedish  D&vy  of  44  liners  in  the  Sound.  Thus  the  Danish  capital 
had  saved  the  Danish  monarchy.  But  it  was  Frederick  III. 
who  profited  most  by  his  spirited  defence  of  the  common  interests 
of  the  country  and  the  dynasty.  The  traditional  loyalty  of  the 
Danish  middle  classes  was  transformed  into  a  boundless  enthusi- 
asm for  the  king  personally,  and  for  a  brief  period  Frederick  found 
himself  the  most  popular  man  in  his  kingdom.  He  made  use  of 
hb  poptdarity  by  realizing  the  dream  of  a  lifetime  and  converting 
an  elective  into  an  absolute  monarchy  by  th<%  Revolution  of  1660 
(see  Denicau:  HisUrry),  Frederick  III.  died  on  the  6th  of 
February  1670  at  the  castle  of  Copenhagen. 

See  R.  Nidiet  Bain,  Scandinaria,  caps.  lie  and  x.  (Cambridge, 
1905).  (K.  N.  B.) 

FREDERICK  VIII.  (1843-  )» ^^^  of  Denmark,  eldest  son 
of  King  Christian  IX.,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  00  the  3rd  of 
June  1843.  As  crown  prince  of  Denmsu-k  he  took  part  in  the  war 
of  Z864  against  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  subsequently  assisted 
his  father  in  the  duties  of  government,  becoming  king  on 
Christian's  death  in  January  1906.  In  ii6g  Frederick  married 
Louise  (b.  1851),  daughter  of  Charles  XV.,  king  of  Sweden, 
by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  His 
eldest  son  Christian,  crown  prince  of  Denmark  (b.  2870),  was 
married  in  2898  to  Alexandrina  (b.  1879),  daughter  of  Fr^rick 
Francis  III.,  grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin;  and  his 
second  son,  Charies  (b.  187a),  who  married  his  cousin.  Maud, 
daughter  of  Edward  VII.  of  Great  Britain,  became  king  of 
Norway  as  Haakon  VII.  in  1905. 

FREDERICK  I.  (1657-17x3),  king  of  Prussia,  and  (as  Frederick 
III.)  elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  the  second  son  of  the  great 
elector,  Frederick  William,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Louise 
Henrictte,  daughter  of  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange.  Bom  at 
Kdnigsberg  on  the  i  zth  of  July  1657,  he  was  educated  and  greatly 
influenced  by  Ebcrhard  Danckelmann,  and  became  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Brandenburg  through  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Charies  Emil,  in  2674.  He  appears  to  have  taken  some  part  in 
public  business  before  the  death  of  his  father;  and  the  court 
at  Berlin  was  soon  disturbed  by  quarrels  between  the  young 
prince  and  his  stepmother,  Dorothea  of  Holstein-GIClcksburg. 
In  1686  Dorothea  penuaded  her  husband  to  bequeath  outlying 
portions  of  his  lands  to  her  four  sons;  and  Frederick,  fearing 
he  would  be  poisoned,  left  Brandenburg  determined  to  prevent 
any  diminution  of  his  inheritance.  By  promising  to  restore 
Schwiebus  to  Silesia  after  his  accession  he  won  the  support  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  I.;  but  eventually  he  gained  his  end  in  a  peace- 
able fashion.  Having  become  elector  of  Brandenburg  in  May 
1688,  he  came  to  terms  with  his  half-brothers  and  their  mother. 
In  return  for  a  sum  of  money  these  princes  renounced  their  rights 
under  their  father's  will,  and  the  new  elector  thus  secured  the 
whole  of  Frederick  William's  territories.  After  much  delay  and 
gmmbling  he  fulfilled  his  bargain  with  Leopold  and  gave  up 
Schwiebus  in  1695.  At  home  and  abroad  Frederick  continued 
the  policy  of  the  great  elector.  He  helped  William  of  Orange 
to  make  his  descent  on  England;  added  various  places,  including 
the  principality  of  Neuch&tel,  to  his  lands;  and  exerdsed  some 
influence  on  the  course  of  European  politics  by  placing  his  large 
and  efficient  army  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor  and  his  allies 
(see  Brandenbukg).  He  was  present  in  person  at  the  siege  of 
Bonn  in  2689,  but  was  not  often  in  command  of  his  troops.  The 
elector  was  very  fond  of  pomp,  and,  striving  to  model  his  court 
upon  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  directed  his  main  energies  towards 
obtaining  for  himself  the  title  of  king.  In  spite  of  the  assistance 
he  had  given  to  the  emperor  his  efforts  met  with  no  success  for 
some  years;  but  towards  1700  Leopold,  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  a  new  struggle  with  France,  was  inclined  to  view  the  idea  more 
favourably.  Having  insisted  upon  various  conditions,  prominent 
among  them  being  military  aid  for  the  approaching  war,  be  gave 
the  imperial  sanction  to  Frederick's  request  in  November  2700; 
whereupon  the  elector,  hurrying  at  once  to  Kfinigsberg,  crowned 
himself  with  great  ceremony  king  of  Prussia  on  the  i8th  of 
January  2701.  According  to  his  promise  the  king  sent  help  to 
the  emperor;  and  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  the 
tro^"^      '  "^      '  ^nburg-Prussia  rendered  great  assistance  to  the 


alh'es,  fighting  with  distinction  at  Blenheim  and  elsewhere^ 
Frederick,  who  was  deformed  through  an  injury  to  his  spine, 
died  on  the  25th  of  February  27x3.  By  his  extravagance  the  king 
exhausted  the  treasure  amassed  by  his  father,  burdened  his 
country  with  heavy  taxes,  and  reduced  its  finances  to  chaos.  His 
constant  obligations  to  the  emperor  drained  Brandenburg  of 
money  which  might  have  been  employed  more  profitably  at 
home,  and  prevented  her  sovereign  from  interfering  in  the  politics 
of  northern  Europe.  Frederick,  however,  was  not  an  unpopular 
ruler,  and  by  making  Pnissia  into  a  kingdom  he  undoubtedly 
advanced  it  several  stages  towards  its  future  greatness.  He 
founded  the  university  of  Halle,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin;  welcomed  and  protected  Protestant  refugees  from  France 
and  elsewhere:  and  lavished  money  on.  the  erection  of  public 
buildings. 

The  king  wad  married  three  times.  His  second  wife,  Sophie 
Charlotte  (2668-2705),  sister  of  the  English  king  George  I.,  was 
the  friend  of  Leibnitz  and  one  of  the  most  cultured  princesses  of 
the  age;  she  bore  him  his  only  son,  his  successor.  King  Frederick 
William  L 

See  W.  Hahn,  Friedrich  /.,  Kdnig  in  Preussen  (Bolin.  1876); 
J.  G.  Droysen,  Geschickte  der  preussis^hen  PalUik^  Band  iv.  (Leipzig, 
1872);  E.  Hcyck,  Friedrich  I.  und  die  BegrHnditni  des  preussiseken 
Kdntgtums  (Bielefeld,  1901):  C.  Graf  von  Dohna,  Mimcires  origi- 
naux  sur  U  rime  el  la  cour  de  Frkdiric  /"*  (Berlin,  X883);  Aus  dim 
Briefwtcksd  Adnit  Friedrichs  I.  von  Prtussen  wid  seiner  Familie 
(Beriin.  1901) ;  and  T.  Cariyle,  History  of  Frederick  the  Great,  voL  i. 
(London,  1873). 

FREDERICK  If.,  known  as  "  the  Creat "  (2723-1786),  king 
of  Prussia,  bora  on  the  24th  of  January  2722,  was  the  ddest  son' 
of  Frederick  William  I.  He  was  brought  up  with  extreme  rigour, 
his  iather  devising  a  scheme  of  education  which  was  intended 
to  make  him  a  hardy  soldier,  and  prescribing  for  him  every 
detail  of  his  conduct.  So  great  was  Frederick  William's  horror 
of  everything  which  did  not  seem  to  him  practical,  that  he 
strictly  excluded  Latin  from  the  list  of  his  son's  studies. 
Frederick,  however,  had  free  and  generous  impulses  which  could 
not  be  restrained  by  the  stemest  system.  Encouraged  by  his 
mother,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  governess  Madame  de 
RoucouUe,  and  of  his  first  tutor  Duhan,  a  French  refugee,  he 
acquired  an  excellent  knowledge  of  French  and  a  taste  for  litera* 
ture  and  music.  He  even  received  secret  lessons  in  Latin, 
which  his  father  invested  with  all  the  charms  of  forbidden 
fruiL  As  he  grew  up  he  became  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the 
dull  and  monotonous  life  he  was  compelled  to  lead;  and  his 
discontent  was  heartily  shared  hy  his  sister,  Wilhelmina,  a  bright 
and  intelligent  young  princess  for  whonl  Frederick  had  a  warm 
affection. 

Frederick  William,  seeing  his  son  apparently  absorbed  in 
frivolous  and  effeminate  amusements,  gradually  conceived  for 
him  an  intense  dislike,  which  had  its  share  in  causing  him  to 
break  off  the  negotiations  for  a  double  maniage  between  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  Wilhehnina,  and  the  princess  Amelia, 
daughter  of  George  II.,  and  Frederick;  for  Frederick  had  been 
so  indiscreet  as  to  carry  on  a  separate  correspondence  with  the 
English  court  and  to  vow  that  he  would  marry  AmcUa  or  no  one. 
Frederick  Wilh'am's  hatred  of  his  son,  openly  avowed,  displayed 
itself  in  violent  outbursts  and  pubHc  insults,  and  so  harsh  was 
his  treatment  that  Frederick  frequently  thought  of  running 
away  and  taking  refuge  at  the  English  court.  He  at  last  resolved 
to  do  so  during  a  journey  which  he  made  with  the  king  to  south 
Germany  in  2730,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
helped  by  his  two  friends,  Lieutenant  Katte  and  Lieutenant 
Keith;  but  by  the  impmdence  of  the  fonner  the  secret  was  found 
out  Frederick  was  placed  under  arrest,  deprived  of  his  rank 
as  crown  prince,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
fortress  of  CUstrin.  Warned  by  Frederick,  Keith  escaped; 
but  Katte  delayed  his  flight  too  long,  and  a  court-martial  decided 
that  he  should  be  punished  with  two  years'  fortress  arrest.  But 
the  king  was  determined  by  a  terrible  example  to  wake  Frederick 
once  for  all  to  a  consciousness  of  the  heavy  respcmsibih'ty  of  his 
position.  He  changed  the  sentence  on  Katte  to  one  of  death  and 
orderied  the  execution  to  take  place  in  Frcderid^'s  preseoo^- 
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bimself  ananging  its  every  detail,  Frederick's  own  fate  would 
depend  upon  the  effect  of  this  terrible  object-lesson  and  the 
re^mose  he  should  make  to  the  exhortations  of  the  chaplain  sent 
to  reason  with  him.  On  the  mormng  of  the  7th  of  November 
Katte  was  beheaded  before  Frederick's  window,  after  the  crown 
prince  had  asked  his  pardon  and  received  the  answer  that  there 
vas  DOthing  to  forgive.  On  Frederick  himself  lay  the  terror  of 
death,  and  the  chaplain  was  able  to  send  to  the  king  a  favourable 
report  of  his  orthodoxy  and  his  changed  disposition.  Frederick 
William,  whose  temper  was  by  no  means  so  ruthlessly  Spartan 
as  tradition  has  painted  it,was  overjoyed,  and  commissioned  the 
clergyman  to  receive  from  the  prince  an  oath  of  filial  obedience, 
and  in  ezchan^  for  this  proof  of  "  his  intention  to  improve  in 
real  earnest  "  his  arrest  was  to  be  lightened,  pending  the  earning 
of  a  fuU  pardon.  **  The  whole  town  shall  be  his  prison,"  wrote 
the  king;  '*  I  will  give  him  employment,  from  morning  to  night, 
in  the  departments  of  war,  and  agriculture,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment. Ue  shall  work  at  financial  matters,  receive  accounts, 
read  minutes  and  make  extracts.  .  .  .  But  if  he  kicks  or  rears 
again,  be  shall  forfeit  the  succession  to  the  crown, 'and  even, 
accordixtg  to  drcurostances,  life  itself." 

For  about  fifteen  months  Frederick  lived  in  CQstrin,  busy 
according  to  the  royal  programme  with  the  details  of  the  Prussian 
administrative  system.  He  was  very  careful  not  to  "  kick  or 
rear,"  and  hts  good  conduct  earned  him  a  further  stage  in  the 
restoration  to  favour.  During  this  period  of  probation  he  had 
been  deprived  of  his  status  as  a  soldier  and- refused  the  right  to 
vtar  uniform,  while  officers  and  soldiers  were  forbidden  to  give 
him  the  mibtazy  salute;  in  1732  he  was  made  colonel  in  command 
of  the  regiment  at  Neurupptn.  In  the  following  year  he  married, 
in  obedience  to  the  king's  orders,  the  princess  Elizabeth  Christina, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Bevem.  He  was  given  the 
csute  of  Rheinsberg  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuruppin,  and 
there  he  lived  until  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  These  years  were 
perikaps  tlie  happiest  of  his  life.  He  discharged  his  duties  with  so 
much  spant  and  so  consdentiously  that  he  ultimately  gained 
the  esteem  of  Frederick  WiUiam,  who  no  longer  feared  that  he 
would  leave  the  crown  to  one  unworthy  of  wearing  it.  At  the 
lame  time  the  crown  prince  was  able  to  indulge  to  the  full  his 
pezsonal  tastes.  He  carried  on  a  lively  correspondence  with 
Voltaire  and  other  French  men  of  letters,  and  was  a  dUigent 
student  of  philosophy,  history  and  poetry.  Two  of  his  best- 
known  works  were  written  at  this  lime — Considirations  sur 
rttet  ^iseiadueorps politique  de  V  Europe  and  his  A  nii'Macckiattl. 
In  the  fonner  he  calls  attention  to  the  growing  strength  of 
Austria  and  France,  and  insists  on  the  necessity  of  some  third 
power,  hy  which  be  deariy  means  Prussia,  counterbalancing  their 
excessive  influmce.  The  second  treatise,  which  was  issued  by 
Vdtaxre  in  Hague  in  1740,  contains  a  generous  exposition  of 
s9fBe  kA  the  favourite  ideas  of  the  18th-century  philosophers 
rrspecting  the  duties  of  sovereigns,  which  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  famous  sentence:  *'  the  prince  is  not  the  absolute  master, 
bet  only  the  first  servant  of  his  people." 

On  the  31st  of  May  1740  he  became  king.  He  maintained  all 
the  forms  of  government  established  by  his  father,  but  ruled 
is  a  far  more  enlightened  spirit;  he  tolerated  every  fprm  of  re- 
Kpoos  opinion,  abolished  tlw  use  of  torture,  was  most  careful 
to  secore  an  exact  and  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and, 
wb&  keeping  the  reins  of  government  strictly  in  his  own  hands, 
aSowed  every  one  with  a  genuine  grievance  free  access  to  his 
presence.  The  Potsdam  regiment  of  giants  was  disbanded,  but 
the  real  interests  of  the  army  were  carefully  studied,  for  Frederick 
reafiaed  that  the  two  pillairs  of  the  Prussian  state  were  sound 
Usances  and  a  strong  army.  On  the  20th  of  October  1740  the 
caipeinr  Chndes  VI.  died.  Frederick  at  once  began  to  make 
extensive  military  preparations,  and  it  was  soon  clear  to  all  the 
worid  that  be  intended  to  enter  upon  some  serious  enterprise. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  assert  the  andent  claim  of  the  house 
of  Brandenhtttg  to  the  three  Silcsian  duchies,  which  the  Austrian 
ruJets  of  Bohemia  had  ever  denied,  but  the  HohenzoUems  had 
aerer  abandoned.  Projects  for  the  assertion  of  this  claim  by 
iaice  ol  ams  had  been  formed  by  more  than  one  of  Frederick's 


predecessors,  and  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg  may  well  have  seemed  to  him  a  um'que  opportunity 
for  realizing  an  ambition  traditional  in  his  family.  For  this 
resolution  he  is  often  abused  still  by  historians,  and  at  the  time 
he  had  the  approval  of  hardly  any  one  out  of  Prussia.  He  him- 
self, writing  of  the  scheme  in  his  MimoireSf  laid  no  claim  to  lofty 
motives,  but  candidly  confessed  that  "it  was  a  means  of  acquiring 
reputation  and  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  state."  He 
firmly  believed,  however,  in  the  lawfulness  of  his  claims;  and 
although  his  father  had  recognized  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
whereby  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Charles  VI.  were  to  descend 
to  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  Frederick  insisted  that  this 
sanction  could  refer  only  to  lands  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  He  could  also  urge  that,  as  Charles  VI.  had 
not  fulfilled  the  engagements  by  which  Frederick  William's 
recognition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  been  secured,  Prussia 
was  freed  from  her  obUgation. 

Frederick  sent  an  ambassador  to  Vienna,  oflfering,  in  the  event 
of  his  rights  in  Silesia  being  conceded,  to  aid  Maria  Theresa 
against  her  enemies.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  who  regarded  the 
proposal  as  that  of  a  mere  robber,  haughtily  declined;  whereupon 
Frederick  immediately  invaded  Silesia  with  an  army  of  30,000 
men.  His  first  victory  was  gained  'at  Mollwitz  on  the  zoth  of 
April  X741.  Under  the  impression,  in  consequence  of  a  furious 
charge  of  Austrian  cavalry,  that  the  battle  was  lost,  he  rode 
rapidly  away  at  an  early  stage  of  the  struggle — a  mistake 
which  gav^  rise  for  a  time  to  the  groundless  idea  that  he  lacked 
personaJ  courage.  A  second  Prussian  victory  was  gained  at 
Chotusitz,  near  Caslau,  on  the  X7th  May  174a;  by  this  time 
Frederick  was  master  of  all  the  fortified  places  of  Silesia.  Maria 
Theresa,  in  the  heat  of  her  struggle  with  France  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  now  Charles  VII.,  and  pressed  by  England  to  rid 
herself  of  Frederick,  conduded  with  him,  on  the  xxth  of  June 
X  74a,  the  peace  of  Breslau,  conceding  to  Prussia,  Upper  and  Lower 
Silesia  as  far  as  the  Oppa,  together  with  the  county  of  Glatz. 
Frederick  made  good  use  of  the  next  two  years,  fortifying  his  new 
territory,  and  repairing  the  evils  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  war. 
By  the  deatl)  of  the  prince  of  East  Friesland  without  heirs,  he 
also  gained  possession  of  that  country  (1744).  He  knew  well  that 
Maria  Theresa  would  not,  if  she  could  help  it,  allow  him  to 
remain  in  Silesia;  accordingly,  in  X744,  alarmed  by  her  victories, 
he  arrived  at  a  secret  understanding  with  France,  and  pledged 
himsdf,  with  Hesse-Casscl  and  the  palatinate,  to  maintain  the 
imperial  rights  of  Charles  VII.,  and  to  defend  his  hereditary 
Bavarian  lands.  Frederick  began  the  second  Silesian  War  by 
entering  Bohemia  in  August  1744  and  taking  Prague.  By  this 
brilliant  but  rash  venture  he  put  himself  in  great  danger,  and 
soon  had  to  retreat;  but  in  x 74 5  he  gained  the  battles  of  Hohen- 
friedberg,  Soor  and  Hennersdorf ;  and  Leopold  of  Dessau  ("  Der 
alte  Dessauer  ")  won  for  him  the  victory  of  Kesselsdorf  in  Saxony. 
The  latter  victory  was  decisive,  and  the  peace  of  Dresden 
(December  25,  1745)  assured  to  Frederick  a  second  time  the 
possession  of  Silesia.  (See  Attstsian  Succession,  War  of  tre.)i 

Frcderidi  had  thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  raised  himself  j 
to  a  great  position  In  Europe,  and  henceforth  he  was  the  most- 
conspicuous  sovereign  of  his  rime.  He  was  a  thoroughly  absolute 
ruler,  his  so-called  ministers  being  mere  derks  whose  business- 
was  to  give  eflfect  to  his  wiU.  To  use  his  own  famous  phrase,' 
however,  he  regarded  himself  as  but  "  the  first  servant  of  the 
state";  and  during  the  next  deven  yeaxs  he  proved  that  the 
^rds  expressed  his  inmost  conviction  and  feeling.  All  kinds  of 
questions  were  submitted  to  him,  important  and  unimportant; 
and  he  is  frequently  censured  for  having  troubled  himself  so 
much  with  mere  details.  But  in  so  far  as  these  details  related 
to  expenditure  he  was  fuUy  justified,  for  it  was  absolutely 
essential  for  him  to  have  a  large  army,  -and  with  a  small  state 
this  was  impossible  unless  he  carefully  prevented  unnecessary 
outlay.  Being  a  keen  judge -of  character,  he  filled  the  public 
offices  with  faithful,  capable,  energetic  men,  who  were  kept  up 
to  a  high  standard  of  duty  by  the  consdousness  that  their  work 
might  ar  any  time  come  under  his  strict  supervision.  The 
Aademy  of  Sdenoes,  which  hid  fallen  into  contempt  duxing 
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his  father's  reign,  he  restored,  infusing  into  it  vigorous  life;  and 
he  did  more  to  promote  elementary  education  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  did  much  too  for  the  economic  development 
of  Prussia,  espedally  for  agriculture;  he  established  colonies, 
peopling  them  with  Immigrants,  extended  the  canal  system, 
drained  and  diked  the  great  marshes  of  the  Oderbruch,  turning 
them  into  rich  pasturage,  encouraged  the  planting  of  fruit 
trees  and  of  root  crops;  and,  though  in  accordance  with  his 
ideas  of  discipline  he  maintained  serfdom,  he  did  much  to  Ughten 
the  burdens  of  the  peasants.  All  kinds  of  manufacture,  too, 
pardcularly  that  of  silk,  owed  much  to  his.  encouragement. 
To  the  army  he  gave  unremitting  attention,  reviewing  it  at 
regular  intervals,  and  sternly  punishing  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  officers.  Its  numbers  were  raised  to  160,000  men,  while 
fortresses  and  magazines  were  always  kept  in  a  state  of  readiness 
for  war.  The  influence  of  the  king's  example  was  felt  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  immediate  circle.  The  nation  was  proud  of  his 
genius,  and  displayed  something  of  his  energy  in  all  departments 
of  h'fe.  Lessing,  who  as  a  youth  of  twenty  came  to  Berlin  in 
1749,  composed  enthusiastic  odes  in  his  honour,  and  Gleim, 
the  Halberstadt  poet,  wrote  of  him  as  of  a  kind  of  demi-god. 
These  may  be  taken  as  fair  illustrations  of  the  popular  feeling 
long  before  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

He  despised  German  as  the  language  of  boors,  although  it  is 
remarkable  that  at  a  later  period,  in  a  French  essay  on  German 
literature,  he  predicted  for  it  a  great  future.  He  habitually 
wrote  and  spoke  French,  and  had  a  strong  ambition  to  rank 
as  a  distinguished  French  author.  Nobody  can  now  read  his 
verses,  but  his  prose  writings  have  a  certain  calm  simplicity 
and  dignity,  without,  however,  giving  evidence  of  the  splendid 
•mental  qualities  which  he  revealed  in  practical  life.  To  this 
period  belong  his  Mimoires  pour  servir  d  fkisUrire  de  Brandebowg 
and  his  poem  LArt  de  la  guerre.  The  latter,  judged  as  literature, 
is  intolerably  dull;  but  the  former  is  valuable,  throwing  as  it 
does  considerable  light  on  his  personal  sympathies  as  well  as  on 
the  motives  of  important  epodis  in  his  career.  He  continued  to 
correspond  with  French  writers,  and  induced  a  number  of  them 
to  settle  in  Berh'n,  Maupertuis  being  president  of  the  Academy. 
In  1752  Voltaire,  who  had  repeatedly  visited  him,  came  at 
Frederick's  urgent  entreaty,  and  received  a  truly  royal  welcome. 
The  famous  Hirsch  trial,  and  Voltaire's  vanity  and  caprice, 
greatly  lowered  him  in  the  esteem  of  the  king,  who,  on  his  side, 
irritated  his  guest  by  often  requiring  him  to  correct  bad  verses, 
and  by  making  him  the  object  of  rude  banter.  The  publication 
of  Doctor  Akakia,  which  brought  down  upon  the  president  of  the 
Academy  a  storm  of  ridicule,  finally  alienated  Frederick;  while 
Voltaire's  wrongs  culminated  in  the  famous  arrest  at  Frankfort, 
the  most  disagreeable  elements-  of  which  were  due  to  the  mis- 
understanding of  an  order  by  a  subordinate  offidaL 

The  king  lived  as  much  as  possible  in  a  retired  mansion,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sanssoud — ^not  the  palace  so  called, 
which  was  built  after  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  was  never  a 
favourite  residence.  He  rose  r^ularly  in  summer  at  five,  in 
winter  at  six,  devoting  himself  to  public  business  till  about  eleven. 
During  part  of  this  time,  after  coflfee,  he  would  aid  his  reflections 
by  playing  on  the  flute,  of  which  iie  was  passionatdy  fond,' 
bdng  a  really  skilful  performer.  At  deven  came  parade,  and  an 
hour  afterwards,  punctually,  dinner,  which  continued  till  two, 
or  later,  if  conversation  happened  to  be  particularly  attractive. 
After  dinner  he  glanced  through  and  signed  cabinet  orders  written 
in  accordance  with  his  morning  instructions,  often  adding 
marginal  notes  and  postscripts,  many  of  which  were  in  a  caustic 
tone.  These  disposed  of,  he  amused  himself  for  a  couple  of  hours 
with  literary  work;  between  six  and  seven  he  would  converse 
with  his  friends  or  listen  to  his  reader  (a  post  held  for  some  time 
by  La  Mettrie);  at  seven  there  was  a  concert;  and  at  half -past 
dght  he  sat  down  to  supper,  which  might  go  on  till  midnight. 
He  liked  good  eating  and  drinking,  although  even  here  the  cost 
was  sharply  looked  after,  the  expenses  of  his  kitchen  mounting 
to  no  higher  figure  than  £1800  a  year.  At  supper  be  was  always 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  mainly 
FreiichmenLuid  he  insisted  on  the  conversation  being  perfectly 


free.  His  wit,  however,  was  often  cruel,  and  any  one  who  re- 
sponded with  too  much  spirit  was  soon  made  to  fed  that  the 
licence  of  talk  was  to  be  complete  only  on  one  side. 

At  Frederick's  court  ladies  were  seldom  seen,  a  circumstance 
that  gave  occasion  to  much  scandal  for  which  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  foundation.  The  queen  he  visited  only  on  rare  occasions. 
She  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  his  father,  and  he  had  never 
loved  her;  but  he  always  treated  her  with  marked  respect,  and 
provided  her  with  a  generous  income,  half  of  which  she  gave  away 
in  charity.  Although  without  charm,  she  was  ft  woman  of  many 
noble  qualities;  and,  like  her  husband,  she  wrote  French  books, 
some  of  which  attracted  a  certain  attention  in  thdr  day.  She 
stirvived  him  by  deven  years,  dying  in  1797. 

Maria  Theresa  had  never  given  up  hope  that  she  would  recover 
Silesia;  and  as  all  the  neighbouring  sovereigns  were  bitterly 
jealous  of  Frederick,  and  somewhat  afraid  of  him,  she  had  no 
difficulty  in  inducing  several  of  them  to  form  a  scheme  for  his 
ruin.  Russia  and  Saxony  entered  into  it  heartily,  and  France, 
laying  aside  her  ancient  enmity  towards  Austria,  joined  the 
empress  against  the  common  object  of  dislike.  Frederick, 
meanwhile,  had  turned  towards  En^and,  which  saw  in  him  a 
possible  ally  of  great  importance  against  the  French.  A  con- 
vention between  Prussia  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  in  January 
Z756,  and  it  proved  of  incalculable  value  to  both  countries, 
leading  as  it  did  to  a  dose  alliance  during  the  administration  of 
Pitt.  Through  the  treachery  of  a  derk  in  the  Saxon  forrign  office 
Frederick  was  made  aware  of  the  future  which  was  bdng  prepared 
for  him.  Sedng  the  importance  of  taking  the  initiative,  and 
if  possible,  of  securing  Saxony,  he  suddenly,  on  the  24th  of 
August  1756,  crossed  the  frontier  of  that  country,  and  shut  in 
the  Saxon  army  between  Pima  and  Kdnigstcin,  ultimately 
compelling  it,  after  a  victory  gained  over  the  Austrians  at 
Lobositz,  to  surrender.  Thus  began  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
in  which,  supported  by  En^and,  Brunswick  and  Hesse-Cassel, 
he  had  for  a  long  time  to  oppose  Austria,  France,  Russia,  Saxony 
and  Sweden.  Virtually  the  whole  Continent  was  in  arms  against 
a  small  sute  which, a  fewyears  before,  had  been  regarded  by  most 
men  as  beneath  serious  notice.  But  it  happened  that  this  small 
state  was  led  by  a  man  of  high  military  genius,  capable  of  infusing 
into  others  his  own  undaunted  spirit,  while  his  subjects  ^ad 
learned  both  from  him  and  his  predecessors  habits  of  patience, 
perseverance  and  disdpline.  In  1757,  after  ddeating  the 
Austrians  at  Prague,  he  was  himself  defeated  by  them  at  Rolin ; 
and  by  the  shameful  convention  of  Closter-Seven,  he  was  freely 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  French.  In  November  1757,  how- 
ever, when  Europe  looked  upon  him  as  ruined,  he  rid  hiji»elf  of 
the  French  by  his  splendid  victory  over  them  at  Rossbach,  and 
in  about  a  month  afterwards,  by  the  stiU  more  splendid  victory 
at  Leuthen,  he  drove  the  Austrians  from  Silesia.  From  this  time 
the  French  were  kept  well  emi^yed  in  the  west  by  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  defeated  them  at  Crefdd  in  z  758, 
and  at  Minden  in  x  759.  In  the  former  year  Frederick  triumphed, 
at  a  heavy  cost,  over  the  Russians  at  Zomdoif ;  and  although, 
through  kck  of  his  usual  foresight,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Hoch- 
kirch,  he  prevented  the  Austrians  from  deriving  any  real 
advantage  from  their  triumph,  Silesia  still  remaining  in  his 
hands  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  battle  of  Kunersdoxf ,  fou^t 
on  the  12th  of  August  1759,  was  the  most  disastrous  to  him  in 
the  course  of  the  war.  He  had  here  to  contend  both  with  the 
Russians  and  the  Austrians;  and  although  at  first  he  had  some 
success,  his  army  was  in  the  end  completely  broken.  "  All  is  lost 
save  the  royal  family,"  he  wrote  to  his  minister  Friesenstetn; 
"  the  consequences  of  this  battle  will  be  worse  than  the  battle 
itself.  I  shall  not  survive  the  ruin  of  the  Fatherland.  Adien  for 
evert"  But  he  soon  recovered  from  his  despair,  and  in  1760 
gained  the  important  victories  of  Liegnitx  and  Torgau.  He  had 
now,  however,  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  fortunatdy  for  him, 
the  Russians,  on  the  death  of  the  empress  Elisabeth,  not  only 
withdrew  in  176a  from  the  compact  against  him,  but  for  a  time 
became  his  alh'es.  On  the  a9th  c4  October  of  that  year  he  gained 
his  hut  victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Frdberg.  Europe  was  by 
that  time  sick  of  war,  every  power  bdng  more  or  less  exhausted. 
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The  result  was  that,  on  the  xsth  of  February  1763,  a  few  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  treaty  of  Hubertus- 
borg  was  signed,  Austria  confirming  Prussia  in  the  possession  of 
Saesia.    (See  Seven  Yeabs'  Wae.) 

It  wimld  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  con- 
tributioa  thus  made  by  Frederick  to  the  politics  of  Europe. 
Prussia  was  now  universaUy  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  Continent,  and  she  definitely  took  her  place  in 
Germany  as  the  rival  of  Austria.  From  this  time  it  was  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  a  final  struggle  between  the  two  nations 
for  predominance,  and  that  the  smaller  German  states  should 
group  themsdves  around  one  or  the  other.  Frederick  himself 
Acquired  both  in  Germany  and  Europe  the  indefinable  influence 
which  springs  from  the  recognition  of  great  gifts  that  have  been 
proved  by  great  deeds. 

His  first  care  after  the  war  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  enable 
the  country  to  recover  from  the  terrific  blows  by  which  it  had 
been  almost  destroyed;  and  he  was  never,  either  before  or  after, 
Ken  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  measures  he  adopted  for 
this  end.    Although  his  resources  had  been  so  completely 
drained  that  he  had  been  forced  to  melt  the  silver  in  his  palaces 
and  to  debase  the  coinage,  his  energy  soon  brought  back  the 
national  prosperity.    Pomerania  and  Neumark  were  freed  from 
taxation  for  two  years,  Silesia  for  six  months.    Many  nobles 
whose  lands  had  been  wasted  received  corn  for  seed;  his  war 
bones  were  within  a  few  months  to  be  found  on  farms  all  over 
Prussia;  and  money  was  freely  spent  in  the  re-erection  of  houses 
which  had  been  destroyed.    The  coinage  was  gradually  restored 
to  its  proper  value,  and  trade  received  a  favourable  impulse  by 
the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  Berlin.    All  these  matters  were 
carefully  looked  into  by  Frederick  himself,  who,  while  acting 
as  generously  as  fab  circumstances  would  allow,  insisted  on  every- 
thing being  done  in  the  most  efficient  manner  at  the  least  possible 
cost.    Unfortunately,  he  adopted  the  French  ideas  of  excise, 
and  the  French  methods  of  imposing  and  collecting  taxes — ^a 
s>'stem  known  as  the  Regie.    This  system  secured  for  him  a 
brge  revenue,  but  it  led  to  a  vast  amount  of  petty  tyranny, 
which  was  all  the  more  intolerable  because  it  was  carried  out  by 
French  officials.    It  was  continued  to  the  end  of  Frederick's 
rrign,  and  nothing  did  so  much  to  injure  his  otherwise  immense 
popularity.    He  was  quite  aware  of  the  discontent  the  system  ex- 
cited, and  the  good-nature  with  which  he  tolerated  the  criticisms 
directed  against  it  and  him  is  illustzated  by  a  well-known  incident. 
Riding  along  the  Jftger  Strasse  one  day,  be  saw  a  crowd  of  people. 
"  See  what  it  is,"  be  said  to  the  groom  who  was  attending  him. 
*'  They  have  something  posted  up  about  your  Majesty,"  said  the 
groom,  returning.    Frederick,  riding  forward,  saw  a  caricature  of 
himself:    "  King  in  very  melancholy  guise,"  says  Preuss  (as 
translated  by  Carlyle),  **  seated  on  a  stool,  a  coffee-mill  between 
his  knees,  diligently  grinding  with  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  picking  up  any  bean  that  might  have  fallen.    '  Hang  it 
lower,'  said  the  king,  beckoning  his  groom  with  a  wave  of  the 
finger;  'lower,  that  they  may  not  have  10  hurt  their  necks 
about  it.'    No  sooner  were  the  words  ^>oken,  which  spread 
i&stantly,  than  there  rose  from  the  whole  crowd  one  universal 
huzzah  of  joy.    They  tore  the  caricature  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
and  roiled  after  the  king  with  loud  '  Lebe  Hock,  our  Frederick 
for  ever,'  as  he  rode  slowly  away."    There  are  scores  of  anecdotes 
about  Frederick,  but  not  many  so  well  authenticated  as  this. 

There  was  nothing  about  which  Frederick  took  so  much* 
tro-abk  as  the  proper  administration  of  justice.  He  disliked  the 
fonaaiities  of  the  law,  and  in  one  instance,  "  the  miller  Arnold 
case,**  in  connexion  with  which  he  thought  injustice  had  been 
done  to  a  poor  man,  he  dismissed  the  judges,  condemned  them 
to  a  year's  foitress  arrest,  and  compelled  them  to  make  good  out 
of  their  own  pockets  the  loss  sustained  by  their  supposed  victim — 
net  a  wise  proceeding,  but  one  fringing  from  a  generous  motive. 
He  oace  defined  himself  as  "  I'avocat  du  pauvre,"  and  few  things 
gave  him  more  pleasure  than  the  famous  answer  of  the  miller 
w  hose  windmill  stood  on  ground  which  was  wanted  for  the  king's 
garden.  The  miller  sturdily  refused  to  sell  it.  *'  Not  at  any 
:?**  said  the  king's  agent;  "could  not  the  king  take  it 


from  you  for  nothing,  if  he  chose?'*  "Have  we  not  the 
Kammergericht  at  Berlin?"  was  the  answer,  which  became  a 
popular  saying  in  Germany.  Soon  after  he  came  to  the  throne 
Frederick  began  to  make  preparations  for  a  new  code.  In  2747 
appeared  the  Codex  Friderician$is,  by  which  the  Prussian  judicial 
body  was  established.  But  a  greater  monument  of  Frederick's 
interest  in  legal  reform  was  the  AUgemeines  preussisckes  Land- 
rechtf  completed  by  the  grand  chancellor  Count  Johann  H.  C 
von  Carmer  (x7ax-x8oi)  on  the  basis  of  the  Project  ics  Corporis 
Juris  Pridericiani,  completed  in  the  year  1749-1 751  by  the 
eminent  jurist  Samtiel  von  Cocceji  ( 1679-1 755) ^  The  Landreckt, 
a  work  of  vast  labour  and  erudition,  combines  the  two  systems 
of  German  and  Roman  law  supplemented  by  the  law  of  nature; 
it  was  the  first  German  code,  but  only  came  into  force  in  1794, 
after  Frederick's  death. 

-Looking  ahead  after  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Frederick  saw  no 
means  of  securing  himself  so  effectually  as  by  ctiltivating  the  good- 
will of  Russia.  In  1764  he  accordingly  concluded  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  empress  Catherine  for  eight  years.  Six  years 
afterwards,  unfortunately^  for  his  fame,  he  joined  in  the  first 
partition  of  Poland,  by  which  he  received  Polish  Prussia,  without 
Danzig  and  Thorn,  and  Great  Poland  as  far  as  the  river  Netze. 
Prussia  was  then  for  the  first  time  made  continuous  with  Branden- 
burg and  Pomerania. 

The  emperor  Joseph  II.  greatly  admired  Frederick,  and  visited 
him  at  Neisse,  in  Silesia,  in  1769,  a  visit  which  Frederick  rettim«l, 
in  Moravia,  in  the  following  3rear.  The  yotmg  emperor  was  frank 
and  cordial;  Frederick  was  more  cautious,  for  he  detected 
under  the  respectful  manner  of  Joseph  a  keen  ambition  that  might 
one  day  become  dangerous  to  Prussia.  Ever  after  |hese  inter- 
views a  portrait  of  the  emperor  hung  conspicuously  in  the  rooms 
in  which  Frederick  lived,  a  circumstance  on  which  some  one 
remarked.  "  Ah  yes,"  said  Frederick,  "  I  am  obliged  to  keep 
that  yotmg  gentleman  in  my  eye."  Nothing  came  of  these 
suspicions  till  1777,  when,  after  the  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph, 
elector  of  Bavaria,  without  children,  the  emperor  took  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  lands.  The  elector  palatine,  who 
lawfully  inherited  Bavaria,  came  to  an  arruigement,  which  was 
not  admitted  by  his  heir,  Charies,  duke  of  Zweibriicken.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  latter  appealed  to  Frederick,  who, 
resolved  that  Austria  should  gain  no  unnecessary  advantage, 
took  his  part,  and  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  emperor. 
Ultimately,  greatly  against  his  will,  Frederick  felt  compelled 
to  draw  the  sword,  and  in  July  1778  crossed  the  Bohemian 
frontier  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  No  general  engagement 
was  fought,  and  after  a  great  many  delays  the  treaty  of  Teschen 
was  signed  on  the  X3th  of  May  X779.  Austria  received  the 
circle  of  Burgau,  and  consented  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should 
take  the  Franconian  principalities.  Frederick  never  abandoned 
his  jealousy  of  Austria,  whose  ambition  he  regarded  as  the  chief 
danger  against  which  Europe  had  to  guard.  He  seems  to  have 
had  no  suspicion  that  evil  days  were  coming  in  France.  It  was 
Austria  which  had  given  trouble  in  his  time;  and  if  her  pride 
were  curbed,  he  fancied  that  Prussia  at  least  would  be  safe. 
Hence  one  of  the  last  important  acts  of  his  life  was  to  form,  in 
X785,  a  league  of  princes  (the  "  Ftirstenbund  ")  for  the  defence 
of  the  imperial  constitution,  believed  to  be  imperilled  by  Joseph's 
restless  activity.  The  league  came  to  an  end  after  Frederick's 
death;  but  it  is  of  considerable  historical  interest,  as  the  first 
open  attempt  of  Prussia  to  take  the  lead  in  Germany. 

Frederick's  chief  trust  was  always  in  his  treasury  and  his 
army.  By  continual  economy  he  left  in  the  former  the  immense 
sum  of  70  million  thalers;  the  latter,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
numbered  200,000  men,  disciplined  with  all  the  strictness  to 
which  he  had  throughout  life  accustomed  his  troops.  He  died 
at  Sanssoud  on  the  X7th  of  August  1786;  his  death  being 
hastened  by  exposure  to  a  storm  oY  rain,  stoically  borne,  during 
a  military  review.  He  passed  away  on  the  eve  of  tremendous 
events,  which  for  a  time  obscured  his  fame;  but  now  that  he 
can  be  impartially  estimated,  he  is  seen  to  have  been  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  modem  history. 

He  was  rather  below  the  middle  size,  in  youth  inclined  ia 
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fiigt,  quikliiiggny  ^ca  darted  pawtming  glincc*  it  evB> 
ooc  who  approached  him,    la''  '  *'*'  -■■-■' 
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It  Spanish  anuS,  of  which  he  cousijiiied  laige  quantities. 
He  ahand  muiy  oi  the  chief  intellectual  tendencis  ol  hii  age, 
having  no  Eeeliug  for  the  highest  aspiration}  of  human  oatuie, 
but  auhmiltiiig  aJ]  things  to  a  searching  ctilicaJ  analyaiL  Of 
Chrisiiaoily  he  always  spoke  in  the  mocking  lone  of  the  "  en- 
lightined  "  philojophen,  regarding  it  u  the  invention  of  priests; 
but  it  is  notewcrihy  that  afiei  the  Seven  Yean'  War,  the  trials 
of  i^hicb  steadied  his  cfaaiaclei,  he  sought  to  strengthen  the 
church  for  the  sake  of  its  elevalinc  morel  InSuence.  In  his 
judgment)  ol  mankind  he  often  talked  as  a  misanthnqie. 
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nversing  with  Sulzer,  v 
lion.  Sul«r  eipressed  the  opizuon  that  education 
yeais  greatly  improved.  "In  fonnet  times,  your 
e  said,  "  the  notion  being  that  mankind  irere  utur- 
to  rvil,  a  system  of  severity  prevailed  in  schools; 


o  good  than  to  evil,  schoohnaster)  have  adopted  t 
more  gencnjus  procedtjre."  '*  Ah,  my  deai  SuUer,'*  rephed  tbi 
king,  "  you  don't  know  this  damned  race  "  {'*  Ach,  man  lieho 
Sulier,  a  kennt  nicht  diese  verdanunte  Race  ").  This  feaifu 
saying  unquestionably  eipresed  a  frccjueni  mood  of  Frederick'a 
■      .  acted  with  great  hanhnem,  f"' "■  ' 


take  a  malicious  p 
.Vet  he  was  capable  of  genuine  at 
loyal  to  his  mother  and  hia  liiter  ' 
the  ducbesa  of  Gotha  are  lull  of  a 
the  (wo  Keiths  found  him  a  devoi 
evidence  that  beneath  hi 
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anthropical  moods  there  was  an 
cnnunng  scniuneni  oi  numanity  is  aQorded  by  the  ^irit  in 
which  he  exercised  his  kingly  functions.  Taking  hia  reign  as 
a  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  he  looked  upon  his  power  rather 
as  a  trust  than  as  a  source  of  personal  advantage;  and  the  trtist 
was  faithfully  discharged  according  to  the  best  lights  ol  his  day. 
He  has  ollen  been  condemned  for  doing  nothiog  to  encourage 
German  literature;  and  it  is  true  that  be  was  supremely  in- 
dlSeieni  to  iu  Beloie  he  died  a  tide  of  intellectual  lile  was  rising 
all  about  him;  yet  he  failed  to  recognize  it,  declined  to  give 
htaxBg  even  the  small  post  of  royal  librarian,  and  thought  CSb 
w%  BerHcAingn  a  vulgar  imitation  of  vulgar  English  modela. 
But  when  his  tsste  waa  formed,  German  literature  did  not  oiit; 
the  choice  waa  between  Radne  and  Voltaire  OD  the  one  band  and 
Gottsched  and  GcUert  on  the  other.  He  aurvived  hito  the  era 
of  Kant,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  but  be  was  not  of  it,  and  it  would 
have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  thai  he  ahould  in  old  age 
pass  beyond  the  Umlta  of  bis  otm  epoch.  Aa  Germans  now 
generally  admit,  it  was  belter  tfiat  he  let  their  literature  alone, 
since,  left  to  itself,  it  became  a  tboToughly  independent  product. 
Indirectly  be  powerfully  promoted  it  by  deepening  the  national 
life  from  which  it  sprang.  At  a  time  when  there  ^as  no  real  bond 
of  cohesion  between  the  dilferent  autes,  he  stirred  among  ibem 

making  Prussia  great  be  Udd  tbe 
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of  a  genuinely  ululed  empire. 


*s  tor  ihe  bioffapliy  of 

FiedFrkk  tbe  Gieat  are  hit  own  worka,  which.  In  Ihe  vinli  o( 
Leopold  VDD  Ranke.  "  deal  intfa  the  politica  aod  vara  of  the  penod 
with  the  vreaLcsI  ponible  objectivity,  i^.  tnithfuloen,  and  torni 
an  Idperiiiiable  monument  tA  bis  life  and  oj^dnions."  A  maaniAccnr 
edition  of  Frederick's  compleie  works  was  iiwed  (i&i^iB]?),  at 
■he  lutanct  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  under  Ibe  Mperviiion  oJ  (he 
hiuoiianjahann  D.  E.  PieuB  <i78s-iBMJ.  Ilisin  thirty  volumes, 
of  which  six  contain  vene.  sevea  ace  hislorical,  (wo  philonptiiail. 
and  three  military,  twelve  beina  made  up  of  <one«»aderice.  So 
long  aa  the  vaiioin  atste  ■rthivei  remained  largely  iDacceoible 
hbtoriana  relied  vpon  this  as  tlwrr  chief  auiluciiy-  Amonz  worlis 
beionginB  to  this  period  rnsy  be  mentioned  Thomu  Carlyte,  Hatery 
•f  Friitri^  II.  Bf  Fnuia  {«  vDb..  Londofi.  igjg-iMjIj  J.  C. 
Droysen.  Frifdrich  drr  Groue  (a  volsr,  Leiprig.  1B74-1870.  forming 
part  V.  of  hii  GnckkhU  itr  briusiiuha  mwit) ;  Ranlie.  Fricdriih 
//.  £«>ii(miiVnuf»(»'(rb,  vals.U.aiKllii.).    A  peat  stimulus 


l-i  W.  A.  P.) 

FBBDBRICR  HI.  (iBii-ig88),  king  of  Prussia  and  tkrmui, 
iperor,  waa  bom  at  Potsdam  on  tbe  iSth  ol  October  i8ji, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Prince  William  of  Prusaia,  aftcrw&rrls 
hrst  German  einpetor,  and  the  princess  Augusta.  He  was  care- 
fully educated,  and  in  1849-1850  studied  at  the  univeisity  of 
Boon.  The  nst  years  were  q>cnt  in  military  duties  and  Ia 
wiiich  he  was  accompanied  by  Moltkc.  In  1S51  he 
visited  Enj^and  on  tbe  occasion  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  in 
1855  became  engaged  to  Victoria,  princess  royal  of  Great  Britain, 
to  whom  he  was  manf ed  in  London  on  the  ijthof  January  iSja. 
Oa  the  desth  ol  his  uncle  in  lS6f  and  Ihe  accession  ol  his  [atbcr. 
Prince  Frederick  WiUiun,  as  he  was  then  always  called,  becune 
crown  prince  of  Prussia.  Hi)  education,  the  infuence  of  bia 
mother,  and  perhaps  uiU  more  that  ol  his  wile's  father,  the  Prince 
Consort,  had  made  him  a  strong  Liberal,  and  he  was  miKh  dis- 
tressed at  the  course  of  events  in  Prussia  af  ttr  Ihe  appoinimect 
of  Bismarck  as  minister.  He  was  urged  by  Ihe  Liberals  to  put 
himself  into  open  oppoaition  to  tbe  government;  this  he  reFused 
todo,  but  he  remonstrated  privately  with  tbe  king.  In  June  1S63, 
howevcr,hepublidydissociatedhimself  from  tbe  press  orrtinanccs 
had  just  been  published.    He  ceased  to  attend  m 
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opposition  of  the  crown  prince  K 

during  the  fallowing  year,  tor  he  was  a  warm  inenn  01  lue  pnnce 
of  Augusienburg,  whose  claims  to  Schlcswig-HolileiQ  Bismarck 
refused  to  support.  During  Ihe  war  with  Detunaik  he  had  bla 
first  military  experience,  hemg  attached  to  Ibe  stafi  of  Marshal 
von  Wrangel;  be  performed  valtiable  service  in  arrangiog  the 
difficulties  caused  by  the  disputes  between  tbe  field  marshal  and 
the  other  ofScets,  and  was  eventually  given  a  control  over  him. 
After  the  war  he  continued  to  support  the  prince  of  Augustenbur^ 
and  was  strongly  tqiposed  to  ihe  war  with  Austria.  During  Ihe 
campaign  of  1S6A  he  received  the  command  of  an  army  con- 
sblbig  of  four  army  cmpa;  be  was  assisted  by  GenCTal  von 
Bliimenthal,  at  chief  of  the  iiafi,  but  took  a  very  active  pan 
in  directing  Ihe  difficult  operations  by  which  his  srmy  fought  its 
way  Ibroiigh  the  mountains  rpom  Silesia  10  Bohemia,  fighting 
four  engagements  in  three  days,  and  showed  that  be  possessed 
genuine  niilitary  capacity.  In  the  decisive  battle  of  XOniggr^tt 
the  arrival  of  his  army  on  tbe  field  of  battle,  after  a  raamhof 
nearly  90  m-,  secured  the  victory.  During  the  negotiatioru 
which  ended  the  war  he  gave  valuable  assistance  by  persuading 
the  king  to  accept  Bismarck's  policy  as  regards  peace  with  Austria. 
"  '  '     ■       "  the  king  of  Prussia 
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He  {dayed  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  year  iS7o-r8;i,  bcins 
iWoiated  (a  conunand  the  armie*  of  (he  Southern   Stales, 
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Gcoenl  BlumeDthal  again  being  his  chief  of  the  staff;  his  troops 
won  the  victory  of  Worth,  took  an  important  part  in  the  batUe 
oi  Sedan,  and  later  in  the  siege  of  Paris.  The  popularity  he  won 
«ras  of  political  service  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  union  of 
North  and  South  Germany,  and  he  was  the  foremost  advocate 
of  the  imperial  idea  at  the  Prussian  courL  During  the  years  that 
followed,  little  opportunity  for  political  activity  was  open  to  him. 
He  az>d  the  crown  princess  took  a  great  interest  in  art  and 
iadastry,  especially  in  the  royal  museums;  and  the  excavations 
conducted  at  Olympia  and  Pergamon  with  such  great  results 
were  chiefly  due  to  hixD.  The  crown  princess  was  a  keen  advocate 
of  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  it  was  owing  to  her 
cseitioas  that  the  Victoria  Lyceum  at  Berlin  (which  was  named 
after  ber)  was  founded.  In  1878,  when  the  emperor  was  in- 
capacitated by  the  shot  of  an  assassin,  the  prince  acted  for  some 
months  as  regent.  His  palace  was  the  centre  of  all  that  was  best 
in  the  literary  and  learned  society  of  the  capital  He  publicly 
ezpreased  his  disapproval  of  the  attacks  on  the  Jews  in  1878; 
and  the  oaaliticMi  of  Liberal  parties  founded  in  1884  was  popularly 
known  as  the  "crown  prince's  party,"  but  he  scrupulously 
refrained  from  any  act  that  might  embarrass  his  father's  govern- 
ooent.  For  many  reasons  the  accession  of  the  prince  was  looked 
forward  to  with  great  hope  by  a  large  part  of  the  nation.  Un- 
fortunately he  was  attacked  by  cancer  in  the  throat;  he  spent  the 
winter  of  1887-1888  at  San  Remo;  in  January  1888  the  operation 
of  tracheotomy  had  to  be  performed.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  March,  he  at  once  journeyed  to 
Berlin;  but  his  days  were  numbered,  and  he  came  to  the  throne 
only  to  die.  In  these  circumstances  his  accession  could  not  have 
the  political  importance  which  would  otherwise  have  attached 
to  it,  though  it  was  disfigured  by  a  vidous  outburst  of  party 
passion  in  which  the  names  of  the  emperor  and  the  empress  were 
constantly  misused.  While  the  Liberab  hoped  the  emperor 
would  use  ha  power  for  some  signal  declaration  of  policy,  the 
adherents  of  Bismarck  did  not  scruple  to  make  bitter  attacks 
on  the  cmpres.  The  emperor's  most  important  act  was  a  severe 
rq»rimaad  addressed  to  Herr  von  Puttkamer,  the  reactionary 
minister  of  the  interior,  which  caused  his  resignation;  in  the 
distribution  of  honours  he  chose  many  who  belonged  to  classes 
and  parties  hitherto  excluded  from  court  favour.  A  serious 
diffeivnce  of  opinion  with  the  chancellor  regarding  the  proposal 
for  a  marriage  between  Prince  Alexander,  of  Battenberg  and  the 
princess  Victoria  of  Prussia  was  arranged  by  the  intervention 
of  Queen  Victoria,  who  visited  Berlin  to  see  her  dying  son-in-law. 
Be  expired  at  Potsdam  on  the  xsth  of  June  1888,  after  ai  reign  of 
ninety-nine  days. 

After  the  empeior's  death  Professor  Geffcken,  a  penonal  friend, 
ptttjuhed  in  tbe  Deutsche  Rundschau  extracts  from  the  diary 
of  the  down  prince  containing  passages  which  illostrated  his 
difierences  with  Bismarck  during  the  war  of  x87a  The  object 
was  to  injure  Bismarck's  reputation,  and  a  very  unseemly  dispute 
essned.  Bismarck  at  first,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  new 
en^ierar,  denied  the  authoiticity  of  the  extracts  on  the  ground 
that  thqr  were  unworthy  of  the  crown  prince.  Geffcken  was  then 
arrested  and  imprison^  He  had  undoubtedly  shown  that  he 
was  an  iajndidous  biead,  for  the  diary  proved  that  the  prince, 
is  his  e&tbnsiaam  for  German  unity,  had  allowed  hims^  to  con- 
fidcr  projects  which  would  have  seriously  compromised  the 
tdations  ii  Prussia  and  Bavaria.  The  treatment  of  the  crown 
prince's  iBneai  also  gave  rise  to  an  acrimonious  controversy. 
It  arose  from  the  fact  that  as  eariy  as  May  1887  the  German 
fdiysidatts  recognized  the  presence  of  cancer  in  the  throat,  but 
Sir  Mordl  Markmrif,  the  English  q)ecialist  who  was  also  con- 
selted,  disputed  the  correctness  of  this  diagnosis,  and  advised 
that  the  operatim  for  removal  of  the  larynx,  which  they  had 
reeommeoded.  should  not  be  undertakea  His  advice  was 
ft^bwed,  and  the  differences  between  the  medical  men  were  made 
the  ooasioa  for  a  considerable  dispfaiy  of  national  and  political 
anuaosity. 

The  cBipiai  ViCTOiiA,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
was  known  as  the  empress  Frederick,  died  on  the  5th  of  August 
190X  at  the  caatle  of  Fxiedrichskron,  Cronberg,  near  Homburg 


V.  d.  H.,  where  she  spent  her  last  years.  Of  the  emperor's 
children  two,  Prince  Sigismund  (1864-1866)  and  Prince  Waldemar 
(1869- 1 879),  died  in  childhood.  He  left  two  sons,  William,  his 
successor  as  emperor,  and  Henry,  who  adopted  a  naval  career. 
Of  his  daughters,  the  princess  Charlotte  was  married  to  Bernard, 
hereditary  prince  of  Meiningen;  the  princess  Victoria  to  Prince 
Adolf  of  Schaumburg-Lippe;  the  princess  Sophie  to  the  duke 
of  Sparta,  crown  prince  of  Greece;  and  the  princess  Maxgaretha 
to  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  of  Hesse. 

Authorities.— M-  von  Poschinger,  Kaiser  Friedrich  (3  voU., 
Beriin,  1 808-1900).  Adapted  into  Englbh  t^  Sidney  Whitman. 
Life  of  the  Emperor  Fredertch  (looi ).  Sec  also  Bismaxrk.  RefleOioms 
and  Reminiscences:  Rennell  Rodd.  Frederick,  Crown  Prtnce  and 
Emperor  (1888);  Gustav  Freytag,  Der  Kronprinz  und  die  detOsche 
Katserkrone  (1880;  English  translation,  1890):  Otto  Richtcr. 
Kaiser  Friednch  III.  (and  ed.,  Beriin,  1903).  For  his  illness,  the 
official  publications,  published  both  in  English  and  German:  Die 
Krankheit  Kaiser  Fnedrichs  HI.  (Beriin,  1888).  and  Morell  Mac- 
kenzie. The  Fatal  lUness  of  Frederick  the  Noble  (1888).  Most  of  the 
copies  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  containing  the  extracts  from  the 
crown  prince's  diary  were  confiscated,  but  there  is  an  English  edition, 
pubUshed  in  1889.  (f.  W.  He.) 

FREDERICK  III.  (1272-1337),  king  of  Sicfly,  third  son  of 
King  Peter  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  and  of  Constance,  daughter  of 
Manfred.  Peter  died  in  1285,  leaving  Aragon  to  his  eldest  son 
Alphonso,  and  Sicily  to  his  second  son  James.  When  Alphonso 
died  in  1291  James  became  king  of  Aragon,  and  left  his  brother 
Frederick  as  regent  of  Sicily.  The  war  between  the  Angevins  and 
the  Aragonese  for  the  possession  of  Sicily  was  still  in  progress, 
and  although  the  Aragonese  were  successful  in  Italy  James's 
position  in-  Spain  became  very  insecure  to  internal  troubles 
and  French  attacks.  Peace  negotiations  were  begun  with  Charles 
U.  of  Anjou,  but  were  interrupted  by  the  successive  deaths  of 
two  popes;  at  last  under  the  auspices  of  Boniface  VIII.  James 
concluded  a  shameful  treaty,  by  which,  in  exchange  for  being  left 
undisturbed  in  Aragon  and  promised  possession  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  he  gave  up  Sicily  to  the  Church,  for  whom  it  was  to 
be  held  by  the  Angevins  ( 1 295) .  The  Sicilians  refused  to  be  made 
over  once  more  to  the  hated  French  whom  they  had  expelled  in 
1282,  and  found  a  national  leader  in  the  regent  Frederick.  In 
vain  the  pope  tried  to  bribe  him  with  promises  and  dignities; 
he  was  determined  to  stand  by  his  subjects,  and  was  crowned 
king  by  the  nobles  at  Palermo  in  1 296.  Young,  brave  and  hand- 
some, he  won  the  love  and  devotion  of  his  people,  and  guided 
them  through  the  long  years  of  storm  and  stress  with  wisdom 
and  ability.  Although  Uie  second  Frederick  of  Sicily,  he  called 
himself  third,  being  the  third  son  of  King  Peter.  He  reformed 
the  administration  and  extended  the  powers  of  the  Sicilian 
parliament,  which  was  composed  of  the  barons^  the  prelates 
and  the  representatives  of  the  towns. 

His  refusal  to  comply  with  the  pope's  injunctions  led  to  a 
renewal  of  the  war.  Frederick  landed  in  Calabria,  where  he 
seized  several  towns,  encouraged  revolt  in  Ni^>les,  negotiated 
with  the  Ghibellines  of  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  and  assisted 
the  house  of  Colonna  against  Pope  Boniface.  In  the  meanwhile 
James,  who  received  many  favours  from  the  Church,  married  his 
sister  Yolanda  to  Robert,  the  third  son  of  Charles  II.  Un-' 
forttmately  for  Frederick,  a  part  of  the  Aragonese  nobles  of 
Sicily  favoured  King  James,  and  both  John  of  Prodda  and 
Ruggiero  di  Lauria,  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  the  Vespers,  went 
over  to  the  Angevins,  and  the  latter  completely  defeated  the 
Sicilian  fleet  off  Cape  Orlanda  Charles's  sons  Robert  and  Phib'p 
landed  in  Sicily,  but  after  capturing  Catania  were  defeated  by 
Frederick,  Philip  being  taken  prisoner  (1299),  while  several 
Calabrian  towns  were  captured  by  t^e  Sicilians.  For  two  years 
more  the  fighting  continued  with  varying  success,  until  Charles 
of  Valois,  who  had  been  sent  by  Boniface  to  invade  Sicily,  was 
forced  to  sue  for  peace,  his  army  being  decimated  by  the  plague, 
and  in  August  130a  the  treaty  of  Caltabellotta  was  signed,  by 
which  Frederick  was  recognized  king  of  Trinacria  (the  name 
Sicily  was  npt  to  be  used)  for  his  lifetime,  and  was  to  marry 
Eleonora,  the  daughter  of  Charles  11.;  at  his  death  the  king- 
dom was  to  revert  to  the  Angevins  (this  clause  was  inserted 
chiefly  to  save  Charles's  face),  and  his  children  would  receive 
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compensation  elsewhere.  Boniface  tried  to  induce  King  Charles 
to  break  the  treaty,  but  the  latter  was  only  too  anxious  for 
peace,  and  finally  in  May  1303  the  pope  ratified  it,  Frederick 
agreeing  to  pay  him  a  tribute. 

For  a  few  years  Sicily  enjoyed  peace,  and  the  kingdom  was 
reorganized.  But  on  the  descent  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII., 
Frederick  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  in  violation 
of  the  pact  of  CakabeUotta  made  war  on  the  Angevins  again 
(1313)  and  captured  Reggio.  He  set  sail  for  Tuscany  to  co- 
operate with  the  emperor,  but  on  the  latter^s  death  (13 14)  he 
returned  to  Sicily.  Robert,  who  had  succeeded  Charles  II.  in 
1309,  made  several  raids  into  the  island,  which  suffered  much 
material  injury.  A  truce  was  concluded  in  1317,  but  as  the 
Sicilians  helped  the  north  Italian  Ghibellines  in  the  attack  on 
Genoa,  and  Frederick  seized  some  Church  revenues  for  military 
purposes,  the  pope  (John  XXII.)  excommunicated  him  and 
placed  the  island  under  an  interdict  (1321)  which  lasted  until 
1335.  An  Angevin  fleet  and  army,  under  Robert's  son  Charles, 
was  defeated  at  Palermo  by  Giovanni  da  Chiaramonte  in  1325, 
and  in  1326  and  1327  there  were  further  Angevin  raids  on  the 
island,  untO  the  descent  into  Italy  of  the  emperor  Louis  the 
Bavarian  distracted  their  attention.  The  election  of  Pope 
Benedict  XII.  (1334),  who  was  friendly  to  Frederick,  promised 
a  respite;  but  after  fruitless  negotiations  the  war  broke  out  once 
more,  and  Chiaramonte  went  over  to  Robert,  owing  to  a  private 
feud.  In  1337  Frederick  died  at  Paternione,  and  in  spite  of  the 
peace  of  CaltabeUotta  his  son  Peter  succeeded.  Frederick's 
great  merit  was  that  during  his  reign  the  Aragonese  dynasty 
became  thoroughly  national  and  helped  to  weld  the  Sicilians 
into  a  united  people. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT. — G.  M.  Mira,  Biblufgrafia  SicUiana  (Palermo, 
1875) :  of  the  contemporary  authorities  N.  Spedale's  "  Htstoria 
Sicula  "  (in  Muratori's  Script,  rer.  iUU.  x.)  is  the  most  important ; 
for  the  first  years  of  Frederick's  reign  see  M.  Amari,  La  Cuerra  dd 
Vespro  Sidhano  (Florence,  1876},  and  F.  Lanzani.  Sioria  dei  Comuni 
italtani  (Milan,  1882);  for  the  latter  years  C.  Cipolla,  Storia  ddU 
sipume  italiane  (Milan,  1881);  also  Testa^  Vita  di  Federigo  di 
Stcilia.  (L.  V.) 

FREDERICK  L  (c.  137Z-Z440),  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollcm,  was  a  son 
of  Frederick  V.,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  and  first  came  into 
prominence  by  saving  the  life  of  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary, 
at  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  in  1396.  In  1397  he  became  burgrave 
of  Nuremberg,  and  after  his  father's  death  in  1398  he  shared 
Ansbach,  Bayreuth,  and  the  smaUer  possessions  of  the  family, 
with  bis  only  brother  John,  but  became  sole  ruler  after  his 
brother's  death  in  1420.  Loyal  at  first  to  King  Wenceslaus, 
the  king's  neglect  of  Germany  drove  Frederick  to  take  part  in 
his  deposition  in  1400,  and  in  the  election  of  Rupert  III.,  count 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy  in  the 
following  year.  In  1401  he  married  Elizabeth,  or  Elsa,  daughter 
of  Frederick,  duke  of  Bavaria-Landshut  (d.  1393),  and  after 
spending  some  time  in  family  and  other  feuds,  took  service  again 
with  King  Sigbmund  in  1409,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  struggle 
with  the  Hungarian  rebels.  The  double  election  to  the  German 
throne  in  1410  fint  brought  Frederick  into  relation  with  Branden- 
burg. Sigismund,  anxious  to  obtain  a  other  vote  in  the  electoral 
college,  appointed  Frederick  to  exerdse  the  Brandenburg  vote 
on  his  behalf,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  thi^t  Sigis- 
mund was  chosen  German  king.  Frederick  then  passed  some 
time  as  administrator  of  Brandenburg,  where  he  restored  a 
certain  degree  of  order,  and  was  formally  invested  with  the 
electorate  and  margraviate  by  Sigismund  at  Constance  on  the 
x8th  of  April  1417  (see  Bkanbenbusc).  He  took  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Hussites,  but  became  estranged  from  Sigismund 
when  in  1423  the  king  invested  Frederick  of  Wettin,  margrave 
of  Meissen,  with  the  vacant  electoral  duchy  of  Saze- Wittenberg. 
In  1427  he  sold  his  rights  as  burgrave  to  the  town  of  Nuremberg, 
and  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  band  of  electors  w1k> 
sought  to  impose  reforms  upon  Sigismund.  After  having  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  German  throne  in  2438, 
Frederick  was  chosen  king  of  Bohemia  in  1440,  but  declined  the 
proffered  honour.    He  took  part  in  the  election  of  Frederick  in. 


as  German  king  in  1440,  and  died  at  Radolsbuxg  on  the  list  of 

September  in  the  same  year.    In  1902  a  bronze  statue  was  erected 

to  his  memory  at  Friesack,  and  there  is  also  a  marble  one  of  tbe 

elector  in  the  '*  Siegesallee  "  at  Berlin. 

See  A.  F.  Riedel,  Zehn  Jahn  aus  der  Gesckicktt  der  Aknherren  des 
preiusiscken  Kdnigshauses  (Berlin,  1851);  £.  Brandenbuig,  K&niz 
Sigmund  und  KufjUrst  Friedrick  I.  von  Drandenburg  (Berlin,.  1 891): 
and  O.  Franklin.  Die  deulsche  Politik  Friedridu  I.  Kwfmntem  mm 
Brandenlhtrg  (Berlin,  1851). 

FREDERICK  I.  (1425-1476),  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
surnamed  *'  the  Victorious,"  and  called  by  his  enemies  "  wicked 
Fritz,"  second  son  of  the  elector  palatine  Louis  UL,  was  born 
on  the  ist  of  August  1425.  He  inherited  a  part  of  the  Palatinate 
on  his  father's  death  in  1439,  but  soon  surrendered  this  inherit- 
ance to  his  elder  brother,  the  elector  Louis  IV.  On  his  brother's 
death  in  1449,  however,  he  became  guardian  of  the  young  elector 
Philip,  and  ruler  of  the  land.  In  1451  he  persuaded  the  nobles  to 
recognize  him  as  elector,  on  condition  that  Philip  shotild  be  his 
successor,  a  scheme  which  was  disliked  by  the  emperor  Frederick 
III.  The  elector  was  successful  in  various  wars  with  neighbouring 
rulers,  and  was  a  leading  member  of  the  band  of  princes  who 
formed  plans  to  secure  a  more  efficient  government  for  Germany, 
and  even  discussed  the  deposition  of  Frederick  III.  Frederick 
himself  was  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  German  throne, 
but  the  jealousies  of  the  princes  prevented  any  decisive  action, 
and  soon  became  so  acute  that  in  1459  they  began  to  fight  among 
themselves.  In  alliance  with  Louis  IX.,  duke  of  Bavaria- 
Landshut,  Frederick  gained  several  victories  during  the  struggle, 
and  in  1462  won  a  decisive  battle  at  Seckenheim  over  Ulrich  V., 
count  of  WUrttemberg.  In  1472  the  elector  married  Claim  Tott, 
or  Dett,  the  daughter  of  an  Augsburg  citizen,  and  by  her  he  had 
two  sons,  Frederick,  who  died  during  his  father's  -Ufetime,  and 
Louis  (d.  1524),  who  founded  the  lineof  the  counts  of  LSwenstein. 
He  died  at  Heidelberg  on  the  Z2th  of  December  1476,  and  was 
succeeded,  according  to  the  compact,  by  his  nephew  Philip. 
Frederick  was  a  cultured  prince,  and,  in  SfAtt  of  his  warlike 
career,  a  wise  and  intelligent  ruler.  He  added  laigdy  to  the 
area  of  the  Palatinate,  and  did  not  neglect  to  further  its  internal 
prosperity. 

See  N.  Feeser,  Fritdrtck  der  Siegreicke,  KwfSrst  vm  der  Pfalz 
(Neuburg.  1880) ;  C.  J.  Kremer,  Ceschkkte  des  KwfOrsten  Friedridu 
/.  von  der  Pfalt  (Ldprie.  1765):  and  K.  Menzel,  KmrfHrst  Friedrick 
der  Siegreicke  von  der  Pjah  (Munich,  1861). 

FREDERICK  IL  (1482-1556),  surnamed  "the  Wise,'*  elector 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  fourth  son  of  the  elector  Philip,  was  bom 
on  the  9th  of  December  4482.  Of  an  active  and  adventurous 
temperament,  he  fought  under  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  z  508, 
and  afterwards  served  the  Habsburgs  loyally  in  other  ways.  He 
worked  to  secure  the  election  of  Charles,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  as  the  successor  of  Maximilian  in  1519;  fov^t  in 
two  campaigns  against  the  Turks;  and  being  disappointed 
in  his  hope  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  one  of  the  emperor's  sisters, 
married  in  1535  Dorothea  (d.  1580),  daughter  of  Christian  II., 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  Danish  throne.  The  Habsburgs 
promised  their  aid  in  seniring  this  crown  for  Frederick,  but,  like 
many  previous  promises  made  to  him,  this  came  to  nothing. 
Having  spent  his  time  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  incurred 
heavy  debts  on  account  of  his  expensive  tastes,  Frederick  became 
elector  pskitfne  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  Louis  V.,  in  March 
1 544.  With  rqsard  to  the  religious  troubles  of  Germany,  he  took 
up  at  first  the  r61e  of  a  mediator,  but  in  1 545  he  joui«l  the  league 
of  Schmalkalden,  and  in  1546  broke  definitdy  with  the  older 
faith.  He  gave  a  little  assistance  to  the  league  in  its  war  with 
Charles,  but  soon  submitted  to  the  emperor,  accepted  the 
Interim  issued  from  Augsburg  in  May  X54S,  and  afterwards 
acted  in  harmony  with  Charles.  The  elector  died  on  the  26th  of 
February  1556,  and  as  he  left  no  children  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Otto  Henry  (1502-1559).  He  was  a  great  henefactor 
to  the  university  of  Heidelberg. 

Frederick's  life,  A  nnaies  de  vita  et  rebus  iesHs  Friderid  IL  electoris 
paJatini  (Frankfort,  1624),  was  written  by  his  aecreury  Hubert 
Thomas  Leodius;  this  has  been  translated  into  German  bv  E.  voa 
B(ilow  (Breslau,  1840).  See  also  Rott,  Friedritk  IL  wen  der  FfaJM 
und  die  R^ermaHcn  (Heidelberg,  1904). 
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m.  (i5i$-xS7Q>  called  "  the  Pious/'  dector 
ptladBe  of  the  Rhine,  eldest  son  of  John  II.,  count  (Mlatlne  of 
SimiDeni,  vu  bom  at  Simmem  on  the  14th  of  February  15x5. 
In  IS37  he  mnnicd  Maria  (d.  1567),  daughter  of  Casimir,  prince 
ofBa7iciith,andinxs46,ouuiilyasaresultofthi8union,  adopted 
the  refonned  doctrines^  which  had  already  made  considerable 
progress  ia  the  Palatinate.  He  lived  in  comparative  obscurity 
sad  pofvcity  until  1557,  when  he  became  count  palatine  of 
Simmon  1^  his  father's  death,  succeeding  his  kinsman,  Otto 
Ueiixy(x5o»'X  559),  as  dectorpaLatine  two  yean  later.  Although 
iiK£oed  to  the  views  of  Calvin  rather  than  to  those  of  Luther, 
the  new  elector  showed  great  anxiety  to  unite  the  Protestants; 
bat  whcD  these  efforts  failed,  and  the  breach  between  the 
fofiowccs  of  the  two  refonneis  became  wider,  he  definitely 
adopted  Calvinism.  This  form  of  faith  was  quit^y  established 
m  the  Palatinate;  in  iU  inteiesU  the  "  Heidelberg  Catechism  " 
ms  drawn  up  in  X563;  and  Catholics  and  Lutherans  were 
penecoted  allhe,  nhSLt  the  churches  were  denuded  of  all  their 
oraamenta.  The  Lutheran  princes  widied  to  root  out  Calvinism 
b  the  Palatinate,  but  were  not  willing  to  exdude  the  elector  from 
the  benefits  of  the  rdlgious  peace  d  Augsburg,  which  were 
confined  to  the  adbeienta  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  and  the 
BMtter  came  before  the  diet  in  x  566.  Boldly  defending  his  poai- 
tioo,  Frederick  refused  to  ^ve  way  an  inch,  and  as  the  Lutherans 
vere  unwitting  to  inooeed  to  extremities  the  emperor  MaTimilisn 
n.  coold  only  warn  him  to  mend  his  ways.  The  elector  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  Protestahts  abroad,  whom,  rather  than 
the  Geman  Luthecana,  he  regarded  as  bis  co-religionists.  He 
aided  the  Huguenots  in  France  and  the  insurgents  in  the  Nether- 
hodi  with  men  and  money;  one  of  his  sons,  John  Casimir 
(1543-1 S93),  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  French  wars  of  religion, 
iriule  another,  Christopher,  waa  killed  in  1574  fighting  for  the 
Dutch  at  Mookcr  Heath.  In  his  later  ypars  Frederick  failed 
B  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  dection  of  a  member  of  the  Habsburg 
fuiily  as  Roman  king,  to  secure  the  abrogation  of  the  "  ecclesi- 
astical reservation ''  dause  in  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  or  to 
obtain  secoiity  for  Protestants  in  iht  territories  of  the  spiritual 
priaccs.  He  was  aasidoous  in  caring  for  the  material,  moral  and 
educational  welfare  of  his  electorate,  and  was  a  benefactor  to 
the  oniversity  of  Heiddberg  The  dector  died  at  Heidelberg  on 
the  a6di  of  October  XS76,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  dder  sur- 
viving son,  Louis  (X539-X583),  who  had  offended  hia  father  by 
adopting  Lntheranism. 

See  A.  Klackhohn,  Pritdnck  dgr  Frommt  (Nfirdlingen.  1877-1879) ; 
■ad  BrMSr  Pntdnekt  da  Fnmmei^,  edited  by  Kluckhohn  (Bruna- 
\  1868-1872). 


nr*  (x574'x6io),  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
vc&f  surviving  son  of  the  elector  Louis  VI.,  was  bom  at  Amberg 
on  the  5th  of  March  X574.  His  father  died  in  October  1583, 
vhea  the  young  elector  came  under  the  guardianship  of  hia 
a&de  John  Ca^ir,  an  ardent  Calvinist,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
wisbcs  of  the  late  elector,  a  Lutheran,  had  his  nephew  educated 
IB  Us  own  form  of  faith.  In  January  x  592,  on  the  death  of  John 
Cuimir,  Frederick  undertook  the  government  of  the  Palatinate, 
&Bd  continued  the  policy  of  his  uncle,  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
Charch  and  the  Habsburgs,  and  cooperation  with  foreign 
Procestanta.  He  was  often  in  communication  with  Henry  of 
Kararre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  like  him  was 
aarnnitting  in  his  efforts  to  condude  a  league  among  the  German 
Protestants,  while  be  sought  to  weaken  the  Habsbiugs  by  rdusing 
aid  for  the  Turkish  War.  After  many  delays  and  disappoint- 
■cats  the  Union  of  EvangeUcal  Estates  was  actually  formed  in 
May  1606,  under  the  leadership  of  the  dector,  and  be  took  a 
prcMBinent  part  in  directing  the  operations  of  the  union  until  hb 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  19th  of  September  i6ia  Frederick 
vas  very  extravagant,  and  liked  to  surround  himself  with  pomp 
tsA  Inxnry.  He  married  in  1593  Louise,  daughter  of  William 
Ike  SSent,  prince  of  Orange,  and  was  succeeded  by  Frnlerick, 
the  ddcr  of  his  two  sons. 

S«e M.  Ritter. CtMckUhU der'devtscken  Union  (Schaffhauaen,  1867- 
tS7j} :  and  L.  Hliuaer.  CtsckkkU  der  rhtiniscktn  PfaU  (Hdddberg, 


PRBDBRICK  V.  (1596-1633),  dector  palatine  of  the  Rhine 
and  king  of  Bohemia,  son  of  the  dector  Frederick  IV.  by  ius  wife, 
Louisa  Juliana,  daughter  of  William  the  Silent,  prince  of  Orange, 
was  bom  at  Amberg  on  the  36th  of  August  1596.  He  became 
dector  on  his  Other's  death  in  Sq>tember  x6xo,  ind  was  under 
the  guardianship  oi  his  kinsman,  John  II.,  count  palatine  of 
ZwdbrQcken  (d.*  1635),  until  he  was  declared  of  age  in  July  16x4. 
Having  reodved  a  good  education,  Frederick  had  married 
Elixabeth,  daughter  of  the  EngUsh  king  James  L,  in  February 
x6x3,  and  was  the  recognised  head  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
found^  l^  his  father  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Protestants. 
In  16x9  he  stepped  into  a  larger  arena.  Bdore  thia  date  the 
estates  of  Bohemia,  Protestant  in  sympathy  and  dissatisfied  with 
the  rule  of  the  Habsburgs,  had  been  in  frequent  communication 
with  the  dector  palatine,  and  in  August  1619,  a  few  months  after 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Matthias,  they  declared  his  successor, 
Ferdinand,  afterwaxda  the  emperor  Ferdixumd  U.,  deposed, 
and  chose  Frederick  as  their  king.  After  some  hesitation  the 
elector  yidded  to  the  entreaties  of  Christian  I.,  prince  of  Anhalt 
( 1 568-1630),  and  other  sangiiinf  supporters,  and  was  crowned 
king  of  Bohemia  at  Prague  on  the  4th  of  November  2619.  By 
this  time  the  emperor  Ferdinand  was  able  to  take  the  aggressive, 
while  Frederick,  disappointed  at  recdving  no  assistanoe  dther 
from  England  or  from  the  Union,  had  few  soldiers  and  little 
money.  Consequently  on  the  8th  of  November,  four  days  after 
his  coronation,  bis  forces  were  easily  routed  by  the  imperial  army 
under  Tilly  at  the  White  Hill,  near  Prague,  and  his  short  reign  in 
Bohemia  ended  abruptly.  Soon  afterwarda  the  Palatinate  waa 
overrun  by  the  Spaniards  and  Bavarians,  and  after  a  futile 
attempt  to  dislodge  them,  Frederick,  called  in  derision  the 
"  Winter  King."  sought  refuge  in  the  Netherlands.  Having 
been  placed  under  the  imperial  ban  ius  electorate  was  given  in 
x633  to  Maximilian  L  of  Bavaria,  who  also  recdved  the  dectoral 
dignity. 

The  remainder  of  Frederick's  life  was  spent  in  comparative 
obscurity,  although  his  restoration  was  a  constant  subject  of 
discussion  among  European  diplomatists.  He  died  at  Mainz  on 
the  39th  of  November  1633,  having  had  a  large  family,  among 
his  cUldren  bdng  Charles  Louis  (16x7-1680),  who  rested  the 
Palatinate  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  X648,  and  Sophia, 
who  married  Ernest  Augustus,  afterwards  dector  of  Hanover, 
and  was  the  mother  of  George  I.,  king  of  Great  Britain.  His 
third  son  was  Prince  Rupert,  the  hero  of  the  EngUsh  dvil  war, 
and  another  son  was  Prince  Maurice  (x630-x653),  who  also 
assisted  his  unde  Charles  I.  during  the  dvil  war.  Having  sailed 
with  Rupert  to  the  West  Indies,  Maurice  was  lost  at  sea  in 
September  X653. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  works  which  treat  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Thirty  Yean'  War  see  A.  Ginddy.  Friedrieh  V.vonder  Pfal» 
(Prague,  1884);  J.  Kreba.  Dit  PoUUk  der  ma%tfiiuh«n  Union  im 
Jakre  1618  (Brealau.  1890-1901);  M.  Ritter.  "  Fnedricb  V.."  in  the 
AUiemeine  deutscke  Bun^pkie,  Band  vii.  (Leipzig.  X878);  and 
DetUscke  Lieder  avj  dm  Winterkding,  edited  by  R.  Wolkan  (Prague. 
X899). 

FREDBRICK  I.  (1369-1438),  sumamed  "the  Warlike," 
dector  and  duke  of  Saxony,  was  the  ddest  son  of  Frederick 
"  the  Stem,"  count  of  Osterland,  and  Catherine,  daughter  and 
bdress  of  Henry  VIII.,  count  of  cioburg.  He  was  bom  at  Alten- 
burg  on  the  39th  of  March  X36(,  and  was  a  member  of  the  family 
of  Wettin.  When  his  father  died  in  1381  some  trouble  arose 
over  the  family  possessions,  and  in  the  following  year  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  which  Frederick  and  his  brothers  shared 
Meissen  and  Thuringia  with  their  uncles  Balthasar  and  WillianL 
Frederick's  brother  George  died  in  1403,  and  ius  unde  William 
in  X407.  A  further  dilute  then  arose,  but  in  X410  a  treaty  was 
made  at  Naumburg,  when  Frederidc  and  his  brother  William 
added  the  northern  part  of  Meissen  to  their  lands;  and  in 
X435  the  death  of  William  Idt  Frederick  sole  ruler.  In  the 
German  town  war  of  1388  he  assisted  Frederick  V.  of  Hohen- 
zollera,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  and  in  X39X  did  the  same  for  the 
Teutonic  Order  against  Ladislaus  V.,  king  of  Poland  and  prince 
of  lithuania.  He  supported  Rupert  III.,  elector  pdatine  of  the 
Rhine,  in  his  struggle  with  King  Wenccalaus  for  the  German 
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throne,  probably  because  Wenceslaus  rofused  to  fulfil  a  promise 
to  give  him  bis  sister  Anna  in  marriage.  The  danger  to  Germany 
from  the  Hussites  induced  Frederick  to  ally  himself  with  the 
perman  and  Bohemian  king  Sigismund;  and  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  war  against  them,  during  the  earlier  years  d  which 
he  met  with  considerable  success.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
enterprise  Frederick  spent  large  sums  of  money,  for  which  he 
received  various  places  in  Bohemia  and  elsewhere  in  pledge 
from  Sigismund,  who  further  rewarded  him  in  January  1423  wiUi 
the  vacant  electoral  duchy  of  Saze-Wittenberg;  and  Frederick's 
formal  investiture  followed  at  Ofen  on  the  xst  of  August  1435. 
Thus  q>urred  to  renewed  efforts  against  the  Hussites,  the  elector 
was  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  German  princes  to  aid  him  in 
prosecuting  this  war  when  the  Saxon  army  was  almost  annihilated 
at  Ausaig  on  the  i6th  of  August  r426.  Returning  to  Saxooy, 
Frederick  died  at  Altenburg  on  the  4th  of  January  1438,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Meissen.  In  1403  he  married  Catherine 
of  Brunswick,  by  whom  he  left  four  sons  and  two  dau^bten. 
In  1409,  in  conjunction  with  liis  brother  William,  he  founded 
the  university  of  Leipzig,  for  the  benefit  of  German  students  who 
had  just  left  the  university  of  Prague.  Frederick's  importance  as 
an  historical  figure  arises  from  his  having  obtained  the  electorate 
of  Saze-Wittehberg  for  the  house  of  Wettin,  and  transformed 
the  margraviate  of  Meissen  into  the  territory  which  afterwards 
became  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  In  addition  to  the  king  of 
Saxony,  the  sovereigns  of  England  and  of  the  Belgians  are  his 

direct  descendants. 

There  is  a  life  of  Frederick  by  G.  Spalatin  in  the  Scriptores  nrum 
Ctrmanicarum  praecipiu  Saxonicarum,  Band  ii.,  edited  by  J.  B. 
Mencke  (Leipzig.  1 728-1 730).  See  also  C.  W.  BOttiger  and  Tb. 
Flathe.  CesckicMe  dis  Knrstaates  und  Kdnirreicks  Sachsen  (Gotfaa, 
1867-1873):  and  J.  G.  Horn,  LebenS'  una  Hddentfisckicktt  Frit- 
dricks  des  Streitbaren  (Leipzig,  1733). 

FREDERICK  H.  (1411-1464),  called  "  the  Mild,"  elector  and 
duke  of  Saxony,  eldest  son  of  the  elector  Frederick  I.,  was  bom 
on  the  32nd  of  August  1411.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  elector 
in  1438,  but  shax^  the  family  lands  with  his  three  brothers, 
and  was  at  once  engaged  in  defending  Saxony  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Hussites.  Freed  from  these  enemies  about  1433,  and 
turning  his  attention  to  increasing  his  possessions,  he  obtained 
the  burgraviate  of  Meissen  in  1439,  and  some  part  of  Lower 
Lusatia  after  a  struggle  with  Brandenburg  about  the  same  time. 
In  1438  it  was  decided  that  Frederick,  and  not  his  rival,  Bernard 
IV.,  duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  was  entitled  to  exercise  the  Saxon 
electoral  vote  at  the  elections  for  the  German  throne;  and  the 
elector  then  aided  Albert  II.  to  secure  this  dignity,  performing 
a  similar  service  for  his  own  brother-in-law,  Frederick,  afterwards 
the  emperor  Frederidc  III.,  two  years  later.  Family  affairs, 
meanwhile,  occupied  Frederick's  attention.  One  brother, 
Henry,  having  died  in  1435,  ^^^  another,  Sigismund  (d.  1463)* 
having  entered  the  church  and  become  bishop  of  WUrzburg, 
Frederick  and  his  brother  William  (d.  1482)  were  the  heirs  of  their 
childless  cousin,  Frederick  "  the  Peaceful,"  who  ruled  Thuringia 
and  other  parts  of  the  lands  of  the  Wettins.  On  his  death  in 
1440  the  brothers  divided  Frederick's  territory,  but  this  arrange- 
ment was  not  satisfactory,  and  war  broke  out  between  them  in 
1446.  Both  combatants  obtained  extraneous  aid,  but  after  a 
desolating  struggle  peace  was  made  in  January  1451,  when 
William  received  Thuringia,  and  Frederick  Altenburg  and  other 
districts.  The  remainder  of  the  elector's  reign  was  uneventful, 
and  he  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  7th  of  September  1464.  By  his 
^e,  Margaret  (d.  1486),  daughter  of  Ernest,  duke  of  St3rria, 
he  left  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  In  July  1455  occurred  the 
celebrated  Pringettraubt  the  attempt  of  a  knij^t  named  Kunz  von 
Kaufungen  (d.  1455)  ^o  abduct  Frederick's  two  sons,  Ernest 
and  Albert.  Having  carried  them  off  from  Altenburg,  Kunz  was 
making  his  way  to  Bohemia  when  the  plot  was  accidentally 
discovered  and  the  princes  restored. 

See  W.  Sch&fer,  Der  Montaf  vor  KUiani  (1855):  J.  Gendorf. 
Bimit  Aktensiickt  zur  CescktchU  des  sdckstschen  Frinumaubu 
i\fS9S)\  and  T.  Cariyle,  Critical. and  MisceUantous  Essays^  voL  iv. 
(London,  1899). 

FREDERICK  lU.  (X463-153S),  called  "  the  Wise,"  elector  of 
Saxony,  eldest  son  of  Ernest,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Elizabeth, 


daughter  of  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria-Munich  (^.  1508),  wftvbon 
at  Torgau,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  electee  in  1486.  Retaining 
the  government  of  Saxony  in  his  own  hands,  he  shared  the  other 
possessions  of  his  family  with  his  brother  John,  called  "  the 
Stedfast "  (1468-1533).  Frederick  was  among  the  princes  who 
pressed  the  need  of  reform  upon  the  German  )dng  Mairfmiii^w  i. 
jn  .1495,  <^  us  1500  he  became  president  of  the  newly-fonncd 
council  of  regency  iReicksregimefU),  He  took  a  genuine  interest 
in  learning;  was  a  friend  of  Geoig  Spalatin;  and  in  1502 
founded  the  university  of  Wittenbeix,  where  he  appointed  Luther 
and  Mdanchthon  to  professorBhips.  In  1493  he  had.gone  as  a 
pilgrim  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  been  made  a  kni^t  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre;  but,  aithou^  he  remained  througlMiut  life  an 
adherent  of  the  older  faith,  he  seems  to  have  been  drawn,  into 
sympathy  with  the  reformers,  probably  throu^  his  oonnexioa 
with  the  university  of  Wittenberg.  In  1520  he  refused  to  put 
into  execution  the  papal  bull  wMch  ordered  Lather's  writings 
to  be  burned  and  the  refonner  to  be  put  under  restraint  or  sent 
to  Rome;  and  in  7521,  after  Luther  had  been  placed  under  the 
imperial  ban  by  the  diet  at  Worms,  the  elector  caused  him  to  be 
conveyed  to  his  castle  at  the  Wartburg,  and  afterwards  protected 
him  while  he  attadced  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation.  In  x  s  19, 
Frederick,  who  alone  among  the  electors  refused  to  be  bribed 
by  the  tival  candidates  for  the  imperial  throne,  dedined  to  be  a 
candidato  for  this  high  dignity  himself,  and  assisted  to  secure 
the  election  of  Charies  V.  He  died  unmarried  at  Langan,  near 
Axmaberg,  on  the  5th  of  May  1525. 

See  G.  Spalatin,  Das  Uben  und  die  ZeitguckickU  Fmdricks  des 
Weisen,  edited  by  C  G.  Neudecker  and  L.  Preller  Gena,  1851); 
M.  M.  Tutzachmann.  Friedrick  der  Weise,  KurfurH  ten  Saehsen 
(Grimma,  1848);  andT.  Kolde.  Friedrick  jder  Weise  und  die  AtrfdMge 
der  Reformation  (Eriangen,  1881). 

FREDERICK,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Frederick  county, 
Maryland,tJ.S.A.,on  Carroll's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Monocacy, 
61  m.  by  rail  W.  by  N.  from  Baltimore  and  45  m.  N.W.  from 
Washington.  Pop.  (1890)  8193;  (1900)  9296,  of  whom  1535 
were  negroes;  (1910  census)  10^4x1.  It  is  served  by  the  Baltic 
more  &  Ohio  and  the  Northern  Central  railways,  and  by  two 
interurban  dectric  lines.  Immediatdy  surrounding  it  is  the 
rich  farming  Und  of  the  Monocacy  valley,  but  from  a  distance 
it  appears  to  be  completely  shut  in  by  picturesque  hills  and 
mountains;  to  the  E.,  the  Linga  ore  Hills;  to  the  W.,  Catoctin 
Mountain;  and  to  the  S.,  St(gar  Loaf  Mountain.  It  is  built* 
for  the  most  part  of  brick  and  stone.  Frederick  is  the  seat  of  the 
Maryland  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  Woman's 
College  of  Frederick  (1893;  formerly  the  Frederick  Female 
Seminary,  opened  in  1843),  which  in  1907-1908  had  2x3  students, 
X2I  of  whom  were  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  Francis  Scott 
Key  and  Roger  Brooke  Tanejr  were  buried  here,  and  a  beautiful 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Key  stands  at  the  entrance 
to  Mount  Olivet  cemetery.  Frederick  has  a  considerable 
agricultural  trade  and  is  an  iroportaat  manufacturing  centre, 
its  industries  including  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
the  manufacture  of  flour,  bricks,  brushes,  leather  goods  and 
hosiery.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was 
Sx>937>92x,  being  34*7%  more  than  in  1900.  The  munidpality 
owns  and  operates  its  water-works  and  electric-lighting  plant. 
Frederick,  so  named  in  honour  of  Frederick  Calvert,  son  and 
afterward  successor  of  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  was  settled 
by  Germans  in  1733,  and  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1745,  but  was 
not  incorporated  until  X817.  Here  in  X755  (jeneral  Braddock 
prepared  for  his  disastrous  expedition  against  the  French  at 
Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsburg).  During  the  Civil  War  the  dty  was 
occupied  on  different  occasions  by  Unionists  and  Confederates, 
and  was  made  famous  by  Whittier's  po^m  "  Barbara  Frietchie." 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  I.  (1750-1827),  king  of  Saxony, 
son  of  the  elector  Frederick  Christian,  was  bom  at  Dresden  on 
the  23rd  of  December  1750.  He  succeeded  his  father  under  the 
guardianship  of  Prince  Xavier  in  1763,  and  was  declared  of  age 
in  1768.  In  the  following  year  (January  17,  1769)  he  married 
Princess  Maria  Amelia,  daughter  of  Duke  Frederick  of  Zwd- 
brUcken,  by  whom  he  had  only  one  child.  Princess  Augusta 
(bom  June  21.  1782).    One  of  his  chief  aims  was  the  reductioo 
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of  taxes  and  impoats  and  of  the  army.  He  Was  always  extremely 
methodical  and  conscientious,  and  a  good  example  to  all  his 
oSidals,  whence  his  surname  "  the  Just."  On  account  of  the 
daims  of  bis  mother  on  the  inheritance  of  her  brother,  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  he  sided  with  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  short 
Bavarian  succession  war  of  1778  against  Austria.  At  the  peace 
of  Tcscben,  whichconduded  the  war,  he  received  6  million  florins, 
which  he  employed  partly  in  regaining  those  parts  of  his  kingdom 
which  had  been  lost,  aiui  partly  in  favQur  of  his  relatives.  In 
1785  be  joined  the  league  of  German  princes  {Dculschcr  FUrsten- 
bund)  formed  by  Prussia,  but  without  prejudice  to  his  neutrality. 
Thus  be  remained  neutral  during  the  quarrel  between  Austria 
axul  Prussia  in  Z79a  In  the  following  year  he  declined  the 
crown  of  Poland.  He  refused  to  join  the  league  against  France 
(February  7, 1792),  but  when  war  was  declared  his  duty  to  the 
Empire  necessitated  his  taking  part  in  it.  Even  after  the  peace 
of  Basel  (April  5,  1795)  he  continued  the  war.  But  when  the 
French  army,  during  the  following  year,  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  he  was  compelled  by  General  Jourdan  to  retreat 
(August  13,  Z796).  He  maintained  his  neutrality  during  the 
wax  between  France  and  Austria  in  1805,  but  in  the  following 
year  be  joined  Prussia  against  France.  After  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Jena  he  condudnl  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Napoleon  at 
Posen  (December  11,  1806),  and,  assuming  the  title  of  king, 
he  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  But  he  did  not  alter 
the  constitution  and  administration  of  his  new  kingdom.  After 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  (July  9,  1807)  he  was  created  by  Napoleon 
grand-duke  of  Warsaw,  but  his  sovereignty  of  Poland  was  little 
noi«  than  nominal.  There  was  a  kind  of  friendship  between 
Frederick  Augustus  and  Napoleon.  In  1809  Frederick  Augustus 
fotigfat  with  him  against  Austria.  On  several  occasions  (1807, 
1812,  1813)  Napoleon  was  entertained  at  Dresden,  and  when, 
on  his  return  from  his  disastrous  Russian  campaign,  he  passed 
throc^  Saxony  by  Dresden  (December  16,  18x2),  Frederick 
Augustus  remained  true  to  his  friend  and  ally.  It  was  only  during 
^iril  1813  that  he  made  overtures  to  Austria,  but  he  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  the  side  of  the  French.  He  returned 
to  Dresden  on  the  loth  of  May  and  was  present  at  the  terrible 
Lai  tie  of  August  26  and  27,  in  which  Napoleon's  army  and  his 
own  were  defeated.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies  after  thdr 
entry  into  Leipzig  on  the  t9th  of  October  18x3;  and,  although 
he  regained  his  freedom  after  the  congress  of  Vienna,  he  was 
compdled  to  give  up  the  northern  part — ^three-fifths — of  his 
kin^lom  to  Prussia  (May  21,  1814).  He  entered  Dresden  on 
the  7th  of  July,  and  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  his 
people.  The  ^remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  repairing  the 
damages  caused  by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  in  developing  the 
agricultural,  conunercial  and  industrial  resources  of  his  kingdom, 
reforming  the  administration  of  justice,  establishing  ho^itals 
a:ui  other  charitable  institutions,  encouraging  art  and  science 
and  promoting  education.  He  had  a  special  interest  in  botany, 
and  originated  the  beautiful  park  at  POlnita.  His  reign  through- 
out was  characterized  by  justice,  probity,  moderation  and 
prudence.    He  died  on  the  5th  of  May  1827. 

BiSLXOGEAPHY.— The  eariicr  lives,  by  C.  E  Weisse  (1811),  A.  L. 
Hcmnann  (1827),  Pdlttx  (i8:)o),  are  mere  rancgyrics.  On  the  other 
aide  see  FUthe  in  AUgemetng  deutsche  Diograpkitt  and  Bottiger- 
Fbthe,  History  of  Saxony  (2nd  ed.,  1867  ff.),  vols.  ii.  and  ill.;  A. 
Bomiefoas,  Un  Attii  d*  NapoUon,  Fridiric  AutusU,  premier  rot  de 
Saxe .  .  .  (Paris  1902):  Fritx  Friedrich,  PolUik  Sacksens  i8ot~ 
tSoj  (18^):  P>  RQhlmann,  Offentliche  Meinunt  .  .  .  i8o6-i8ij 
(1902).  There  are  many  pamphlets  bearing  on  the  Saxon  question 
and  on  Frederick  Augustus  during  the  years  1814  and  1815.  (j.  Hn.) 

PBBDXRICK  AUGUSTUS  U.  (1797-1854),  king  of  Saxony, 
ekfest  s<Hi  of  Prince  Maximilian  and  of  CaroUne  Maria  Theresa 
of  Parma,  was  bom  on  the  x8th  of  May  1797.  The  unsettled 
times  in  which  his  youth  was  passed  necessitated  his  frequent 
change  of  residence,  but  care  was  nevertheless  taken  that  his 
education  should  not  be  interrupted,  and  he  also  acquired, 
thioogfa  his  joumesrs  in  fordgn  states  (Switzerland  x8i8,  Monte- 
negro 1838,  England  and  Scotland  1844)  and  his  intercourse 
with  men  of  eminence,  a  spedal  taste  for  art  and  for  natural 
He  was  himsdf  a  good  landscape-painter  and  had  a  fine 


collection  of  engravings  on  copper.  He  was  twice  married — 
in  1819  (October  7)  to  the  duchess  Caroline,  fourth  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria  (d.  May  22,  1832),  and  in 
1S33  (April  4)  to  M^ria,  daughter  of  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria. 
There  were  no  children  of  either  marriage.  During  the  govern- 
ment of  his  undcs  (Frederick  Augustus  I.  and  Anthony)  he 
took  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  though  he 
was  the  sole  heir  to  the  crown.  In  1830  a  rising  in  Dresden  led 
to  his  being  named  joint  regent  of  the  kingdom  along  with  King 
Anthony  on  the  X3th  of  September;  and  in  this  position  his 
popularity  and  his  wise  and  liberal  reforms  (for  instance,  in 
arranging  public  audiences)  speedily  quelled  all  discontent. 
On  the  6th  of  June  1836  he  succeeded  his  unde.  Though  he 
administered  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  with  enh'ghtened  liberality 
Saxony  did  not  escape  the  political  storms  which  broke  upon 
Germany  in  1848.  He  dected  Liberal  ministers,  and  he  was  at 
first  in  favour  of  the  programme  of  German  imity  put  forward 
at  Frankfort,  but  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  democratic 
constitution  of  the  German  parliament.  This  attitude  led  to 
the  insurrection  at  Dresden  in  May  1849,  which  was  suppressed 
by  the  help  of  Prussian  troops.  From  that  time  onward  his 
reign  was  tranquil  and  prosperous.  Later  C^unt  Beust,  leader 
of  the  Austrian  and  feudal  party  in  Saxony,  became  his  principal 
minister  and  guided  his  policy  on  most  occasions.  His  death 
occurred  acddentally  through  the  upsetting  of  his  carriage 
near  Brennbtihd,  between  Imst  and  Wcnns  in  Tirol  (August  9, 
1854).  Frederick  Augustus  devoted  his  leisure  hours  chiefly  to 
the  study  of  botany.  He  made  botanical  excursions  into  diflcrent 
countries,  and  Flora  Marienbadenns,  oder  Pfianten  und  Cebirgs- 
arten^  gesammelt  und  heschricbetiy  .written  by  him,  was  published 
at  Prague  by  Kedler,  1837. 

See  BOtti^er-FIathe.  HiOory  of  Saxony,  voL  iii.;  R.  Freihenr  von 
Fricscn,  Erinnerungen  (2  vols.,  Dresden,  1881);  F.  F.  Graf  von 
Bcu«t,  Aus  drei-viertel  Jahrhunderten  (2  vols.,  1887):  Ftathe,  in 
AUg.  deutscke  Biogr.  *  (J.  Hk.) 

FREDERICK  CHARLES  (FRIEDRICH  KARL  NIKOLAUS), 

PuNCE  (1828-1885),  Prussian  general  fidd  marshal,  son  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Prussia  and  grandson  of  King  Frederick  William  III., 
was  bom  in  Bexlin  on  the  20th  of  March  1828.  He  was  educated 
for  the  army,  which  he  entered  on  his  tenth  birthday  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  14th  Foot  Guards.  He  became  Irst  lieutenant 
in  1844,  and  in  X846  entered  the  university  of  Bonn,  where  he 
stayed  for  two  years,  being  accompanied  throughout  by  Major 
von  Roon,  afterwards  the  famous  war  minister.  In  1848  he 
became  a  company  commander  in  his  regiment,  and  soon  after- 
wards served  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  War  on  the  staff  of  Marshal 
von  Wrangd,  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Schleswig  (April  23, 
184S).  Later  in  1848  he  became  RiJtmcistcr  in  the  Carde  du  Corps 
cavalry  regiment,  and  in  1849  major  in  the  Guard  Hussars. 
In  this  year  the  prince  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Baden  insurgents,  and  was  wounded  at  the  action  of  Wiescnthal 
while  leading  a  desperate  charge  against  entrenched  infantry. 
After  this  experience  the  wild  courage  of  his  youllfgave  place 
to  the  unshakable  resolution  which  afterwards  characterized 
the  prince's  generalship.  In  1852  he  became  colonel,  and  in 
1854  major-general  and  commander  of  a  cavalry  brigade.  In 
this  capadty  he  was  brought  doscly  in  touch  with  General  von 
Reyher,  the  chief  of  the  general  staff,  and  with  l^Ioltke.  He 
married,  in  the  same  year.  Princess  Marie  Anne  of  Anhalt.  In 
1857  he  became  pommander  of  the  ist  Guard  Infantry  division, 
but  very  shortly  aftenvards,  on  account  of  disputes  coficerned 
with  the  training  methods  then  in  force,  he  resigned  the  appoint- 
ment. 

In  1858  he  visited  France,  where  he  minutely  investigated 
the  state  of  the  French  army,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  recalled,  for  in  1859,  in  consequence  of  the  Franco-Austrian 
War,  Prussia  Inobilized  her  forces,  and  Frederick  Charles  was 
made  a  divisional  commander  in  the  II.  army  corps.  In  this 
post  he  was  given  the  liberty  of  action  which  had  previously  been 
denied  to  him.  About  this  time  (i860)  the  prince  gave  a  lecture 
to  the  officers  of  his  command  on  the  French  army  and  its 
methods,  the  substance  of  which  (Eittc  militdrische  Dcnkschri/i 
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von  P.  F.K.f  Frankfort  on  Main,  i860)  was  circulated  more  widely 
than  the  author  intended,  and  in  the  French. translation  gave 
rise  to  much  indignation  in  France.  In  1861  Frederick  Charles 
became  general  of  cavalry.  He  was  tlien  commander  of  the  III. 
(Brandenburg)  army  corps.  This  post  he  held  from  i860  to  1870, 
except  during  the  campaigns  of  1864  and  1866,  and  in  it  he  dis- 
played his  real  qualities  as  a  troop  leader.  His  self-imposed 
task  was  to  raise  the  military  ^irit  of  his  troops  to  the  highest 
possible  level,  and  ten  years  of  his  continuous  and  thorough 
training  brought  the  III.  corps  to  a  pitch  of  real  efficiency  which 
the  Guard  corps  alone,  in  virtue  of  its  special  recruiting  powers, 
slightly  surpassed.  Prince  Frederick  Charles'  work  was  tested 
to  the  full  when  von  Alvenslcben  and  the  III.  corps  engaged  the 
whole  French  army  on  the  i6th  of  August  1870.  In  1864  the 
prince  once  more  fought  against  the  Danes  under  his  old  leader 
"  Papa  "  WrangeL  The  Prussian  contingent  under  Frederick 
Charles  formed  a  corps  of  the  allied  army,  and  half  of  it  was 
drawn  from  the  III.  corps.  After  the  storming  of  the  Dtippel  lines 
the  prince  succeeded  Wrangel  in  the  supreme  command,  with 
Lieutehant-General  Freiherr  von  Moltke  as  his  chief  of  staflf. 
These  two  great  soldiers  then  planned  and  brilliantly  carried  out 
the  capture  of  the  island  of  Alsen,  after  which  the  war  came  to  an 
end. 

In  1866  came  the  Seven  Weeks*  War  with  Austria.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  was  appointed  to  command  the  I.  Army, 
which  he  led  through  the  mountains  into  Bohemia,  driving 
before  him  the  Austrians  and  Saxons  to  the  upper  Elbe,  where 
on  the  3rd  of  July  took  place  the  decisive  battle  of  Kdniggr&tz  or 
Sadowa.  This  was  brought  on  by  the  initiative  of  the  leader 
of  the  I.  Army,  which  had  to  b^ar  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  until 
the  advance  of  the  II.  Army  turned  the  Austrian  flank.  After 
the  peace  he  returned  to  the  III.  army  corps,  which  he  finally 
left,  in  July  1870,  when  appomted  to  command  the  II.  Gcrmao 
Army  in  the  war  with  France.  In  the  early  days  of  the  advance 
the  prince's  ruthless  energy  led  to  much  friction  between  the 
I.  and  U.  Armies  (see  Franco-Geruan  Was)  ,  while  his  strategical 
mistakes  seriously  embarrassed  the  great  headquarters  staff. 
The  advance  of  the  II.  Army  beyond  the  Saar  to  the  Moselle 
and  from  that  river  to  the  Meuse  displayed  more  energy  than 
careful  strategy,  but  herein  at  least  the  "  Red  Prince  "  (as  he 
was  called  from  the  colour  of  his  favourite  hussar  uniform) 
was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  king's  headquarters  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  feelings  of  the  troops  on  the  other.  Then  came 
the  discovery  that  the  French  were  not  in  front,  but  to  the  right 
rear  of  the  U.  Army  (August  16).  Alvensleben  with  the  III. 
corps  held  the  French  to  their  ground  at  VionviUe  while  the  prince 
hurried  together  his  scattered  forces.  He  himself  directed  with 
superb  tactical  skill  the  last  efforts  of  the  Germans  at  Vionville, 
and  the  victory  of  St  Privat  on  the  i8th  was  due  to  his  leadership 
(see  Metz),  which  shone  all  the  more  by  contrast  with  the  failures 
of  the  I.  Army  at  Gravelotte.  The  prince  was  left  in  command  of 
the  forces  which  blockaded  Baxaine  in  Metz,  and  received  the 
surrender  of  that  place  and  of  the  last  remaining  field  army  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  promoted  at  once  to  the  rank  of  general  field 
marshal,  and  shortly  aftem^'ards  the  II.  Army  was  despatched 
to  aid  in  crushing  the  newly  organized  army  of  the  French 
republic  on  the  Loire.  Here  again  he  retrieved  strategical  errors 
by  energy  and  tactical  skill,  and  his  work  was  in  the  end  crowded 
by  the  victory  of  Le  Mans  on  the  12th  of  January  187 1.  Of 
all  th^  subordinate  leaders  on  the  German  side  none  enjoyed  a 
greater  and  a  better  deserved  reputation  than  the  Red  Prince. 

He  now  became  injector-general  of  the  3rd  "army  inspection," 
and  a  little  later  inspector  of  cavalry,  and  in  the  latter  post  he  was 
largely  instruments  in  bringing  the  German  cavalry  to  the  degree 
of  perfection  in  manomvre  and  general  training  which  it  gradually 
attained  in  the  years  after  the  war.  He  never  ceased  to  improve 
his  own  soldierly  qualities  by  further  study  and  by  the  conduct  of 
manoeuvres  on  a  laige  scale.  His  sternness  of  character  kept 
him  aloof  from  the  court  and  from  bis  own  family,  and  he  ^>ent 
his  leisure  months  chiefly  on  his  various  country  estates.  In 
1872  and  in  1882  he  travelled  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Near 
East.    He  died  on  the  tsth  of  June  1885  at  Klein-Glienicke 


near  Berlin,  and  was  buried  at  the  adjacent  church  of  Nikolskoe. 
His  third  daughter,  Princess  Louise  Margareta,  was  married, 
in  March  1879,  to  the  duke  of  Connaught. 

FREDERICK  HENRY  (is84'i647),  prince  of  Orange,  the 
youngest  child  of  William  the  Silent,  was  bom  at  Delft  about 
six  months  before  his  father's  assassination  on  the  29th  of  January 
z  584.  His  mother,  Louise  de  CoHgny,  was  daughter  of  the  famous 
Huguenot  leader.  Admiral  de  Coligny,  and  was  the  fourth  wife 
of  William  the  Silent.  The  boy  was  trained  to  arms  by  his  ddcr 
brother,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  one  of  the  first  generals  of  bis  age. 
On  the  death  of  Maurice  in  1625,  Frederick  Henry  succeeded 
him  in  his  paternal  dignities  and  estates,  and  also  in  the  stadt- 
holderates  of  the  five  provinces  of  Holland,  Zecland,  Utrecht, 
Overysd  and  Gelderland,  and  in  the  important  posts  of  captain 
and  admiral-general  of  the  Union.  Frederick  Hmxy  proved 
himself  scarcely  inferior  to  his  brother  as  a  general,  and  a  far 
more  capable  statesman  and  politician.  During  twenty-two 
years  he  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  United  Provinces, 
and  in  his  time  the  power  of  the  stadtholderate  reached  its  highest 
point.  The  **  Period  of  Frederick  Henry,"  as  it  is  usually  styled 
by  Dutch  writers,  is  generally  accounted  the  golden  age  of  the 
republic.  It  was  marked  by  great  military  and  naval  triumphs, 
by  world-wide  maritime  and  commercial  expansion,  and  by  a 
wonderful  outburst  of  activity  in  the  domains  of  art  and  literature. 
The  chief  military  exploits  of  Frederick  Henry  were  the  sieges 
and  captures  of  Hertogenbosch  in  1629,  of  Maastricht  in  1632, 
of  Breda  in  1637,  of  Sas  van  Ghent  in  1644,  and  of  Hulst  in  1645. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  administration  the  alliance  with 
France  against  Spain  had  been  the  pivot  of  Frederick  Henry's 
foreign  policy,  but  in  his  last  years  he  sacrificed  the  French 
alliance  for  the  sake  of  concluding  a  separate  peace  with  Spain, 
by  which  the  United  Provinces  obtained  from  that  power  all  the 
advantages  for  which  they  had  for  eighty  years  been  contending. 
Frederick  Henry  died  on  the  14th  of  March  1647,  and  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  beside  his  father  and  brother  at  Ddft.  The 
treaty  of  Mttnster,  ending  the  long  struggle  between  die  Dutch 
and  the  Spaniards,  was  not  actually  signed  until  the  30th  of 
January  1648,  the  illness  and  death  of  the  stadtholder  having 
caused  a  delay  in  the  negotiations.  Frederick  Henry  was  married 
in  1625  to  Amalla  von  Solms,  and  left  one  son,  William-  U.  of 
Orange,  and  four  daughten. 

Frederick  Henry  left  an  account  of  his  campaigns  in  lus  Minunres 
de  FrUirrc  Heun  (Amsterdam,  1743).  See  Cambridgg  2iod,Hia. 
vol.  iv.  chap.  24,  and  the  bibliography  on  p.  931. 

FREDERICK  LOUIS  (1707-1751),  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son 
of  George  II.,  was  bom  at  Hanover  on  the  20th  of  January  1707. 
After  his  grandfather,  George  I.,  became  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ini7i4,  Frederick  was  known  as  duke  of  Gloucester  * 
and  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  having  previously  been  be- 
trothed to  Wilhelmina  Sophia  Dorothea  (1709-17  58),  daughter 
of  Frederick  William  I.,  king  of  Prussia,  and  sister  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  Although  he  was  anxious  to  many  this  lady,  the 
match  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  dislike  of  George  II.  and 
Frederick  William  for  each  other.  Soon  after  his  father  became 
king  in  z 7  27  Frederick  took  up  his  residence  in  England  and  in 
1729  yna  created  prince  of  Wales;  but  the  relations  between 
George  II.  and  his  son  were  very  unfriendly,  and  there  existed 
between  them  the  jealousy  which  Stubbs  calls  the  *'  incurable 
bane  of  royalty."  The  faults  were  not  all  on  one  side.  The 
prince's  character  was  not  attractive,  and  the  king  refused  to 
make  him  an  adequate  allowance.  In  1735  .Frederick  wrote, 
or  inspired  the  writing  of,  the  Histoire  du  prince  TUi,  a  book 
containing  offensive  caricatures  of  both  king  and  queen;  and 
losing  no  opportunity  of  irritating  his  father,  "  he  made,"  8a3rs 
Lecky, "  his  court  the  special  centre  of  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  exerted  all  his  influence  for  the  ruin  of  Walpole." 
After  a  marriage  between  the  prince  and  Lady  Diana  Spencer, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  John,  4th  duke  of  Bedford,  had  been 
frustrated  by  Walpole,  Frederick  was  married  in  April  1736  to 

*  Frederick  was  never  actually  creaced  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1736  it  was  as  duke  of  Edinburgh 
only.    See  G.  E.  C(okaync).  Complete  Peerage,  sub  "  Gloucester.'* 
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AognsU  (Z719-X773),  daughter  of  Frederick  II.,  duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotlia,  a  union  which  was  welcomed  by  his  parents,  but  which 
lul  to  further  trouble  between  father  and  son.  George  proposed 
to  allow  the  prince  £50,000  a  year;  but  this  sum  was  regarded 
as  insufficient  by  the  latter,  whose  appeal  to  parh'ament  was 
uttsaccessf oL  After  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  Augusta,  in  1 73 7, 
Frederick  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  quit  St  James'  Palace,  and 
the  foreign  ambassadors  were  requested  to  refrain  from  visiting 
him.  Tht  relations  between  the  two  were  now  worse  than  before. 
In  1745  Geoigell.  refused  toallowhissonto  command  theBritish 
army  against  the  Jacobites.  On  the  20th  of  March  1751  the 
prince  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  left  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  sons  were  George 
(afterwards  King  Geoige  lll.)i  Edward  Augustus,  duke  of  York 
and  Albany  (173^1767),  William  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester 
and  Edinburi^  (1743-1805),  Henry  Frederick,  duke  of  Cumber- 
land (X745-1790),  and  Frederick  William  (1750-1765);  the 
daughters  were  Augusta  (1737-18 13),  wife  of  Charles  William 
Ferdinand,dukeof  Brunswick,ind  Caroline  Matilda  ( 1 7  51--X  77  5), 
wife  of  Christian  VII.,  king  ojf  Denmark. 

See  Lord  Hervey  of  Ickworth,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  11., 
edited  by  J.  W.  Crokcr  (London,  1884):  Horace  Walpole.  Memoirs 
•fUu  Reign  of  George  II.  (London,  1847):  and  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall, 
kemotre,  edited  by  rl.  B.  Wheatlcy,  vol.  i.  (London,  1884). 

FREDERICK  WILUAM  I.  (168S-1740),  king  of  Prussia,  son 
of  Frederick  I.  by  his  second  marriage  was  born  on  the  15th 
of  August  x688.  He  spent  a  considerable  time  in  eariy  youth  at 
the  court  of  his  grandfather,  the  elector  Ernest  Augustus  of 
Hanover.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  was  placed  under  General 
von  Dohna  and  C^unt  Finkenstein,  who  trained  him  to  the 
eaergetic  and  regular  habits  which  ever  afterwards  characterized 
him.  He  was  soon  imbued  wilh  a  passion  for  military  life,  and 
this  was  deepened  by  acquaintance  with  thedukeof  Marlborough 
(1709),  Prince  Eugene,  whom  he  visited  during  the  siege  of 
Toumai,  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt  (the  "  Old  Dessauer  ")• 
In  nearly  every  respect  he  was  the  opposite  of  his  father,  having 
frugal,  simple  tastes,  a  passionate  temper  and  a  determined  will. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  always  the  protectorof  thechurchand 
ti  religion.  But  he  detested  religious  quarrels  and  was  very 
tolerant  towards  his  Catholic  subjects,  except  the  Jesuits. 
His  life  was  simple  and  puritanical,  beingfoundedonthe  teaching 
of  the  Bible.  He  was,  however,  fond  of  hunting  and  somewhat 
liven  to  drinking.  He  intensely  disliked  the  French,  and  highly 
disai^KfOvcd  of  the  imitation  of  their  manners  by  his  father  and 
his  court.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  (February  25, 17x3)  his 
first  act  was  to  dismiss  from  the  palace  every  unnecessary  official 
and  to  regulate  the  royal  household  on  principles  of  the  strictest 
parsimony.  The  greater  part  of  the  beautiful  furniture  was 
iold.  His  importance  for  Prussia  is  twofold:  in  internal  politics 
he  laid  down  principles  which  continued  to  be  followed  long  after 
his  death.  This  was  a  province  peculiarly  suited  to  his  genius; 
be  was  one  <A  the  greatest  administrators  who  have  everwornthe 
Prossiaii  crown.  His  foreign  policy  was  less  successful,  though 
ander  his  rule  the  kingdom  acquired  some  extension  of  territory. 

Thus  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (April  zz,  Z713),  after  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  he  acquired  the  greater  part  of  the 
dachy  of  Gelderland.  By  the  treaty  of  Schwedt,  concluded  with 
Roisia  on  the  6th  of  October,  he  was  assured  of  an  important 
influence  in  the  solution  of  the  Baltic  question,  which  during 
the  kmg  absence  of  Charles  XII.  had  become  burning;  and 
Swedish  Pomerania,as  far  as  the  Peene,  was  occupied  by  Prussia. 
But  Charles  XII.  on  his  return  turned  against  the  king,  though 
vithout  success,  for  the  Pomeranian  campaign  of  1715  ended  in 
favour  of  Prussia  (faU  of  Stralsund,  December  32).  This  enabled 
Frederick  William  I.  to  maintain  a  more  independent  attitude 
towards  the  tsar;  he  refused,  for  example,  to  provide  him  with 
troops  for  a  campaign  (in  Schonen)  against  the  Swedes.  When 
on  the  28th  of  May  Z7z8,  in  view  of  the  disturbances  in  Mecklen- 
^ri,  he  signed  at  Havelberg  the  alliance  with  Russia,  he  confined 
himself  to  taking  up  a  defensive  attitude, and,  on  the  other  hand, 
w  the  14th  of  August  X7Z9  hejilso  entered  into  relations  with 
kis  former  enemies,  England  and  Hanover.  And  so,  by  the  I 
tnaty  of  Stockholm  (February  i,  Z730),  Frederick  William  ' 


succeeded  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  Sweden  to  the  cession  of 
that  part  of  Pomerania  which  he  had  occupied  (IJsedom,  Wollin, 
Stettin,  Hither  Pomerania,  east  of  the  Peene)  in  return  for  a 
payment  of  3,000,000  thalers. 

While  Frederick  William  I.  succeeded  in  canying  his  wishes 
into  effect  in  this  direction,  he  was  unable  to  realise  another 
project  which  he  had  much  at  heart,  namely, the  Prussian  succes- 
sion to  the  Lower  Rhine  duchies  of  jOlich  and  Berg.    The  treaty 
concluded  in  Z725  at  Vienna  between  the  emperor  and  Spain 
brought  the  whole  of  this  question  up  again,  for  both  sides  had 
pledged  themselves tosupport  the Palatinate-SuUbachsuccession 
(in  the  event  of  the  Palatinate-Neuberg  line  becoming  extinct). 
Frederick  William  turned  for  help  to  the  westempowcrs,  England 
and  France,  and  secured  it  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  signed  at 
Herrenhausen  on  the  3rd  of  September  z  725  (Leagueof  Hanover). 
But  since  the  western  powers  soon  sought  to  use  the  military 
strength  of  Prussia  for  their  own  ends,  Frederick  again  turned 
towards  the  cast,  strengthened  aboveall  his  relations  with  Russia, 
which  had  continued  to  be  good,  and  finally,  by  the  treaty  of 
Wfisterhauscn  (October  i2,z  726;  ratified  at  Berlin,  December  23, 
Z728),  even  allied  himself  with  his  former  adversary,  the  court  of 
Vienna;  though  this  treaty  only  imperfectly  safeguarded  Prussian 
interests,  inasmuch  as  Frederick  William  consented  to  renounce 
his  claims  to  JOlich.    But  as  in  the  following  years  the  European 
situation  became  more  and  more  favourable  to  the  house  of 
Habsburg,  the  latter  began  to  try  to  withdraw  part  of  the  con- 
cessions which  it  had  made  to  Frederick  William.    As  early  as 
1 7  28  DUsscldorf,  the  capital,  was  excluded  from  the  guarantee  of 
Berg.    Nevertheless,  in  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  against 
France  (Z734-Z735),  Frederick  William  remained  faithful  to  the 
emperor's  cause,  and  sent  an  auxiliary  force  of  10,000  men.    The 
peace  of  Vienna,  which  terminated  the  war,  led  to  a  reconciliation 
between  France  and  Austria,  and  so  to  a  further  estrangement 
between  Frederick  William  and  the  emperor.  Moreover,  in  z  738 
the  western  powers,together  with  the  emperor,  insisted  in  identi- 
cal notes  on  the  recognition  of  the  emperor's  right  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  succession  in  the  Lower  Rhine  duchies.  A  breach 
with  the  emperor  was  now  inevitable,  and  this  explains  why 
in  a  last  treaty  (April  5,  Z739)  Frederick  William  obtained  from 
France  a  guarantee  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  Berg  (excluding 
DUsseldorf). 

But  Frederick  William's  failures  in  foreign  policy  were  more 
than  compensated  for  by  his  splendid  services  in  the  internal 
administration  of  Prussia.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  rigid  economy 
not  only  in  his  private  life  but  in  the  whole  administration  of  the 
state.  During  his  reign  Prussia  obtained  for  the  first  time  a 
centralized  and  uniform  financial  adnunistration.  It  wasthcking 
himself  who  composed  and  wrote  in  the  year  t723  the  famous 
instruction  for  the  general  directory  iCeneraldirekiorium)  of 
war,  finance  and  domains.  When  be  died  the  income  of  the  state 
was  about  seven  million  thalers  (£  i  ,050,000) .  The  consequence 
was  that  he  paid  off  the  debts  incurred  by  his  father,  and  left  to 
his  successor  a  well  filled  treasury.  In  the  administration  of 
the  domains  he  made  three  innovations:  (z)  the  private  estates 
of  the  king  were  turned  into  domains  of  the  crown  (August  Z3, 
1 7 13);  (3)  the  freeing  of  the  serfs  on  the  royal  domains  (March 
23,  Z7Z9);  (3)  the  conversion  of  the  hereditary  lease  into  a 
short-term  lease  on  the  basis  of  productiveness.  His  industrial 
policy  was  inspired  by  the  mercantile  spirit.  On  this  account  he 
forbade  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  and  the  export 
of  raw  materials  from  home,  a  policy  which  had  a  very  good 
effect  on  the  growth  of  Prussian  industries. 

The  work  of  internal  colonization  he  carried  on  with  espedal 
zeal.  Most  notable  of  all  was  his  ritablissemeni  of  East  Prussia,to 
which  he  devoted  six  million  thalers  {c.  £900,000).  His  policy  in 
respect  of  the  toWns  was  motived  largely  byfiscal considerations, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  tried  also  to  improve  their  municipal 
administration;  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  buildings,  of  the 
letting  of  domain  lands  and  of  thecoUectionof  the  excise  in  towns. 
Frederick  William  had  manyopponentsamong  the  nobles  because 
he  pressed  on  the  abolition  of  the  old  feudal  rights,  introduced 
in  East  Prussia  and  Lithuania  a  general  land  tax  (the  General- 
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of  Europe,  sometimes  kidnapped,  was  a  sort  of  toy  wilb  which 
he  amused  himself.  The  levieiring  of  his  Irwps  was  hi*  chief 
pleasure.  But  he  was  also  fond  of  meeting  his  liiends  in  the 
evening  in  wbalhecalledhisTobacco-Colkg^  where  amid  doudt 
of  lobicco  smoke  he  not  only  discussed  aSaiu  of  tlltc  but  heard 
the  newest  "  guard-room  jokes."  He  died  on  the  jisl  of  May 
I  ;m,  leaving  behind  bim  bis  widow.  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Hanover, 
whom  he  had  married  on  the  lOlhof  November  1706.  His  son 
wa>  Frederick  the  Creil,  who  was  the  opposite  of  Frederick 
William.  This  opposition  became  10  strong  in  ■;}o  that  the 
Clown  prince  fled  from  the  court,  and  was  later  arrested  and 
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His  marriage  with  Elisabeth  Chii9tine,daughtc[ol  Duke  Charles 
of  Brunswick,  contrac led  in  1765,  was  dissolved  in  i;6g.  and  he 
«00n  afUntaidi  named  Fcederika  Louisa,  daughter  of  Ihc  land- 
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The  misgivings  were  justified  by  the  event,  Frederick 
William's  accession  to  Ibe  throne  (August  17,  nW  »u,.iiidccd. 
followed  by  a  series  of  measures  lor  lightenirg  Ibe  burdens  of  the 
people,  reforming  the  oppressive  French  system  oltax^collecliDg 
inliwluced  by  Frederick,  and  encouraging  trade  by  the  diminu- 

gavc  the  new  king  much  popul amy  with  theinxsd  tbc  people; 
while  the  educated  clashes  were  pleased  by  hit  rcmaval  of 
Frederick's  ban  on  the  German  language  by  the  admissicn  ol 
German  writers  to  the  Prussian  Academy,  and  by  Ih*  »ctive 

reforms  werevitiated  in  theitsouK*  In  ijSr  Frederick WiUiatn, 
then  prince  of  Prussia,  inclined,  like  many  sensual  nature*,  to 
mysticism.had  joined  the  Rosicrucians.  and  had  fallen  under  the 
influence  of  Jgbann  Christof  WBllner  (r73i-iKoo),  and  by  him 
the  royal  policy  wai  inspired.  Wollner,  whom  Frederick  Ibe 
Great  hid  described  as  a  "  treacherous  and  intriguing  pri«t," 
had  started  life  09  a  poor  tutor  in  the  family  of  General  von 
IlienpUti,  a  noble  of  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  bad,  after  the 


general's  dcsLh  » 

the  gcncril's  daughter,  ana  witn  nis  motner-in-uwi  assistance 
settled  down  ona  small  estate.  By  bis  practical  eipertmenlsand 
by  his  wri lings  he  gained  a  considerable  reputation  as  an  econo- 
mist ^  hut  bis  ambilion  was  not  content  with  this,  and  he  sought 
to  eitend  his  influence  by  joining  fint  the  Freemasons  Ind  after- 
wards Ulig)  the  Rosicrucians.  WSllner,  with  his  impressive 
personality  and  easy  if  supe.'ficial  eloquence,  wis  just  the  man 
to  lead  a  movement  of  this  kind.  Under  his  influence  the  order 
ipttad  rapidly,  and  he  soon  found  himself  the  supreme  director 
{ObcThaKfliliriklcr)  of  some  Ifi  "  circles,"  which  included  in  their 
membenfaip  princes, ofhcersand  high  officials.  As  a  Rosicrudan 
Witllner  dabbled  in  alchemy  and  other  mystic  arts,  but  he  also 
aflected  to  be  zealous  for  Christian  onbodoiy,  imperilled  by 
Frederick  II. 's  patronage  of  "cnlighlenment,"anda  few  months 


II.,  immediately 
after  hit  accession,  called  to  bis  counsels.  On  the  16  th  of  August 
I  j86  he  w«  appointed  privy  councillor  for  finance  {Gririmer 
Otrrfna'oralk).  and  on  the  and  of  October  was  ennobled. 
Though  not  in  name.  In  fact  he  was  prime  miniueti  In  alt  in- 
ternal affairs  It  was  he  who  decided  ^  and  the  fiscal  and  economic 
reforms  of  the  ibew  reign  were  the  application  of  his  theories. 
Bischoffswerder,  too,  still  a  simple  major,  was  called  into  the 

These  were  the' two  men  who  enmeshed  the  king  in  a  web  of 

healthy  development  ol  his  policy  might  have  been  passible, 

indeed,  at  theoutset  strong  enough  toprevcntbisbcingentrusted 
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dqwrtment  for  Lutheran  and  Catholic  affairs.  War  was  at 
once  declared  on  what— to  use  a  later  term — we  may  call 
the  *'  modernists."  The  king,  so  long  as  Wdllner  was  content 
to  condone  hb  immorality  (which  Biscboffswerder,  to  do  him 
justice,  condemned),  was  eager  to  help  the  orthodox  crusade. 
On  the  9th  of  July  was  issued  the  famous  religious  edict,  which 
forbade  Evangelical  ministers  to  teach  anything  not  contained 
in  the  letter  of  their  official  books,  proclaimed  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  Christian  religion  against  the  "  enlighteners  " 
{AufkUlrtr),  and  placed  educational  establishments  under  the 
supervision  of  the  orthodox  clergy.  On  the  i8th  of  December 
a  new  censorship  law  was  issued,  to  secure  the  orthodoxy  of  all 
published  books j  and  finally,  in  1791,  a  sort  of  Protestant 
Inquisition  was  established  at  Berlin  ilmmediat'ExaminalicnS' 
cntmission)  to  watch  over  all  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic 
appointments.  In  his  zeal  foe  orthodoxy,  indeed,  Frederick 
William  outstripped  his  minister;  he  even  blamed  WoUner's 
"'  idleness  and  vanity  "  for  the  inevitable  failure  of  the  attempt 
to  regulate  o|»nion  from  above,  and  in  1794  deprived  him  of  one 
of  his  secular  offices  in  order  that  he  might  have  more  time 
**  to  devote  himself  to  the  things  of  God  ";  in  edict  after  edict 
the  king  contmued  to  the  end  of  his  reign  to  make  regulations 
"  in  order  to  mamtain  in  his  statcsa  true  and  active  Christianity, 
as  the  path  to  genuine  fear  of  God." 

The  effects  of  this  policy  of  blind  obscurantism  faroutweighed 
any  good  that  resulted  from  the  king's  well-meant  efforts  at 
ecoimmic  and  financial  reform,  and  even  this  reform  was  but 
spasmodic  and  partial,  and  awoke  ultimately  more  discontent 
than  it  allayed  But  far  more  fateful  for  Prussia  was  the  king's 
attitude  towards  the  army  and  foreign  policy.  The  army  was 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Prussian  state,  a  truth  which  both 
Frederick  William  I.  and  the  great  Frederick  had  fully  realized; 
the  army  had  been  their  first  care,  and  its  efficiency  had  been 
maintained  by  their  constant  personal  supervision.  Frederick 
William,  who  had  no  taste  for  military  matters,  put  his  authority 
as  **  War-Lord  "  into  commission  under  a  supreme  college  of 
war  iObtrkriegS'Collegium)  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and 
General  von  Mdllendorf.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  process 
that  ended  in  1806  at  Jena. 

In  the  circumstances  Frederick  William's  intervention  in 
European  affairs  was  not  b'kely  to  prove  of  benefit  to  Prussia. 
The  Dotcb  campaign  of  1787,  entered  on  for  purely  family 
reasons,  was  indeed  successful,  but  Prussia  received  not  even 
the  cost  of  her  intervention  An  attempt  to  intervene  in  the  war 
of  Ruaaa  and  Austria  against  Turkey  failed  of  its  object,  Prussia 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  concessions  of  territory  from 
the  alarms  of  the  Allies,  and  the  dismissal  of  Hertzberg  in 
1791  marked  the  final  abandonment  of  the  anti-Austrian  tradi- 
tion of  Frederick  the  Great  For.  meanwhile,  the  French  Revolu- 
tk>n  had  entered  upon  alarming  phases,  and  in  August  1791 
Frederick  William,  at  the  meeting  at  Pillnitz,  arranged  with  the 
eoperor  Leopold  to  join  in  supporting  the  cause  of  Louis  XVI. 
But  neither  the  king's  character,  nor  the  confusion  of  the  Prussian 
finances  doe  to  his  extravagance,  gave  promise  of  any  effective 
action.  A  formal  alliance  was  indeed  signed  on  the  7th  of 
February  1793,  and  Frederick  William  took  part  personally  in 
the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1793.  He  was  hampered,  however, 
by  want  of  funds,  and  his  counsels  were  distracted  by  the  affairs 
of  Poland,  which  promised  a  richer  booty  than  was  likely  to  be 
sained  by  the  anti-revolutionary  crusade  into  France.  A  subsidy 
treaty  with  the  sea  powers  (April  19, 1794)  filled  his  coffers^  but 
the  insurrection  in  Poland  that  followed  the  partition  of  1793, 
and  the  threat  of  the  isolated  intervention  of  Russia,  hurried 
biro  into  the  separate  treaty  of  Basel  with  the  French  Republic 
(April  5, 1795),  which  was  regarded  by  the  great  monarchies  as 
a  betrayal,  and  left  Prussia  morally  isolated  in  Europe  on  the 
eve  of  the  titanic  struggle  between  the  monarchical  principle 
aod  the  new  political  creed  of  the  Revolution.  Prussia  had  paid 
a  heavy  price  for  the  territories  acquired  at  the  expense  of  Poland 
in  1793  and  1795,  and  when,  on  the  i6th  of  November  1797, 
Frederick  William  died,  he  left  the  state  in  bankruptcy  and 
confusion,  the  army  decayed  and  the  monarchy  discredited 


Frederick  William  II.  was  twice  married:  (z)  in  1765  to 
Elizabeth  of  Brunswick  (d.  1841),  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
Frederika,  afterwards  duchess  of  York,  and  from  whom  he  was 
divorced  in  1769;  (2)  in  1769  to  Frederika  Louisa  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  Frederick  William  III., 
Louis  (d.  1796),  Henry  and  William,  and  two  daughters,  Wilhel- 
mina,  wife  of  William  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  I.,  king  of 
the  NetherUnds,  and  Augusta,  wife  of  William  II.,  elector  of 
Hesse.  Besides  his  relations  with  his  maUresse  en  tUre,  the 
countess  Lichtenau,  the  king — who  was  a  fraiik  polygamist — 
contracted  two  "  marriages  of  the  left  hand  "  with  Frftulein  von 
Voss  and  the  countess  Ddnhoff. 

See  article  by  von  Hartmann  in  AUgem.  devtsche  Biog.  (Leipzig, 
1878):  Stadelmann,  Preussens  Kontgt  in  ihrer  Tdtigkeit  fur  m 
Land*skuUur,vtA.  iii. "  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II." (Leipzig.  1885) ;  Paulig. 
Friedrick  WUkdm  II.,  sein  PrwUUben  «.  seine  Regterung  (Frankfurt- 
an-der-Oder,  1896). 

FREDERICK  WILUAM  III.  (1770-1840),  king  of  Prussia, 
eldest  son  of  King  Frederick  William  II.,  was  born  at  Potsdam 
on  the  3rd  of  August  1770.  His  father,  then  prince  of  Prussia, 
was  out  of  favour  with  Frederick  the  Great  and  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  his  mistress;  and  the  boy,  handed  over  to  tutors 
appointed  by  the  king,  lived  a  solitary  and  repressed  life  which 
tended  to  increase  the  innate  weakness  of  his  character.  But 
though  his  natural  defects  of  intellect  and  will-power  were  not 
improved  by  the  pedantic  tutoring  to  which  he  was  submitted, 
he  grew  up  pious,  honest  and  well-meaning;  and  had  fate  cast 
him  in  any  but  the  most  stormy  times  of  his  cotmtry's  history 
he  might  well  have  left  the  reputation  of  a  model  king.  As  a 
soldier  he  received  the  usual  training  of  a  Prussian  prince, 
obtained  his  lieutenancy  in  1784,  became  a  colonel  commanding 
in  1790,  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1792-94.  In  1793 
he  married  Louise,  daughter  of  Prince  Charles  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  whom  he  had  met  and  fallen  in  love  with  at  Frankfort 
(see  Louise,  queen  of  Prussia).  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  i6th  of  November  1797  and  at  once  gave  earnest  of  his  good 
intentions  by  cutting  down  the  expenses  of  Ihe  royal  establish- 
ment, dismissing  his  father's  ministers,  and  reforming  the  most 
oppressive  abuses  of  the  late  reign.  Unfortunatdy,  however, 
he  had  all  the  HohenzoUem  tenacity  of  .personal  power  without 
the  HohenzoUem  genius  for  using  it.  Too  distrustful  to  delegate 
his  responsibility  to  his  ministers,  he  was  too  infirm  of  will  to 
strike  out  and  follow  a  consistent  course  for  himself. 

The  results  of  this  infirmity  of  purpose  are  written  large  on  the 
history  of  Prussia  from  the  treaty  of  Lun£ville  in  i8ox  to  the 
downfall  that  followed  the  campaign  of  Jena  in  1806.  By  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  (July  9th,  1807)  Frederick  William  had  to 
surrender  half  his  dominions,  and  what  remained  to  him  was 
exhausted  by  French  exactions  and  liable  at  any  moment  to 
be  crushed  out  of  existence  by  some  new  whim  of  Napoleon. 
In  the  dark  years  that  followed  it  was  the  indomitable  courage 
of  Queen  Louise  that  helped  the  weak  king  not  to  despair  of  the 
state.  She  seconded  the  reforming  efforts  of  Stein  and  the  work 
of  Schamhorst  and  Gneisenau  in  reorganizing  the  army,  by  which 
the  resurrection  of  Prussia  became  a  possibility.  When  Stein 
was  dismissed  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon,  Hardenberg  succeeded 
him  as  chancellor  (June  1810).  *  In  the  following  month  Queen 
Louise  died,  and  the  king  was  left  alone  to  deal  with  circum- 
stances of  ever-increasing  difficulty.  He  was  forced  to  join 
Napoleon  in  the  war  against  Russia;  and  even  when  the 
disastrous  campaign  of  18x2  had  for  the  time  broken  the  French 
power,  it  was  not  his  own  resolution,  but  the  loyal  disloyalty 
of  General  York  in  concluding  with  Russia  the  convention  of 
Tauroggen  that  forced  him  into  line  with  the  patriotic  fervour 
of  his  people. 

Once  committed  to  the  Russian  alliance,  however,  he  became 
the  faithful  henchman  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  whose  fascinat- 
ing personality  exercised  over  him  to  the  last  a  singular  power, 
and  began  that  influence.of  Russia  at  the  court  of  Berlin  which 
was  to  last  till  Frederick  William  IV. 's  supposed  Liberalism  was 
to  shatter  the  cordiality  of  the  entente.  That  during  and  after  the 
settlement  of  181 5  Frederick  William  played  a  very  secondary 
part  in  European  affairs  is  explicable  as  well  by  hb  character  as 
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by  the  absorbing  character  of  the  internal  problems  of  Prussia. 
He  was  one  of -the  original  co-signatories  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
though,  in  common  with  most,  he  signed  it  with  reluctance; 
and  in  the  counsels  of  the  Grand  Alliance  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  practically  subordinated  to  Aleunder  and  later  to  Metternich. 
In  a  ruler  of  h^  character  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Revolution 
and  its  developments  had  produced  an  unconquerable  suspicion 
of  constitutional  principles  and  methods,  which  the  Liberal 
agitations  in  Germany  tended  to  increase.  At  the  various 
congresses,  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  (x8i8)  to  Verona  (1823),  there- 
fore,  he  showed  himself  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  repressive 
policy  formulated  in  the  Troppau  Protocol.  The  promise  of  a 
constitution,  which  in  the  excitement  of  the  War  of  Liberation 
he  had  made  to  his  people,  remained  unfulfilled  partly  owing  to 
this  mental  attitude,  partly,  however,  to  the  all  but  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  iu  execution.  But  though  reluctant 
to  play  the  part  of  a  constitutional  king,  Frederick  William 
maintained  to  the  full  the  traditional  character  of  "  first  servant 
of  the  state."  Though  he  chastised  Liberal  professors  and 
turbulent  students,  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  a  benevolent  Landes' 
taUr;  and  he  laboured  assiduously  at  the  enomious  task  of 
administrative  reconstruction  necessitated  by  the  problem  of 
welding  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  new  Prussian  kingdom 
into  a  united  whole.  He  was  sincerely  religious;  but  his  well- 
meant  efforts  to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches, 
in  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  Reformation  (18x7), 
revealed  the  limits  of  his  paternal  power;  eleven  years  passed 
in  vain  attempts  to  devise  commoq  formulae;  a  stubborn 
Lutheran  minority  had  to  be  coerced  by  military  force,  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  churches  and  the  imprisonment  or  exile  of  their 
pastors;  not  till  1834  was  outward  union  secured  on  the  basis  of 
common  worship  but  separate  symbols,  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  being  forbidden  to  form  communities  of.  their  own. 
With  the  Roman  Church,  too,  the  king  came  into  conflict  on 
the  vexed  question  of  "  mixed  marriages,"  a  conflict  in  which 
the  Vatican  gained  an  easy  victory  (see  Bumsen,  C.C.j!,  Bakon 
von). 

The  revolutions  of  1830  strengthened  Frederick  William  in  his 
reactionary  tendencies;  the  question  of  the  constitution  was 
indefinitely  shelved;  and  in  183 1  Prussian  troops  concentrated 
on  the  frontier  helped  the  task  of  the  Russians  in  reducing  the 
military  rising  in  Poland.  Vet,  in  spite  of  all,  Frederick  William 
was  beloved  by  his  subject's,  who  valued  him  for  the  simpUcity 
of  his  manners,  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  memories  of 
the  dark  days  after  1806.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  June  1840. 
In  1824  he  had  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with  the 
countess  Auguste  von  Harrach,  whom  he  created  Princess  von 
Liegnilz.  He  wrote  Luther  in  Bctug  auf  dU  Kirclunagettda 
ton  1822  und  182J  (Berlin,  1827),  ReminisMefuen  aus  der 
Kampagne  jyg2  in  Frankreich^  and  Journal  tuiner  Brigade  in 
der  Kampagne  am  Rhein  lygj. 

The  correspondence  (Briefwecksd)  of  King  Frederick  A^lliam  III. 
and  Queen  Louise  with  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  has  been  published 
(Leipzig,  1900)  and  also  that  between  the  king  and  queen  (ib.  1003), 
both  edited  by  P.  BaiUeu.  See  W.  Halui.  Friedrich  WUhdm  III.  und 
Luise  (3rd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1877):  M.  W.  Duncker,  Aus  der  Zeit  Frie- 
dricks  des  Crossen  und  Frtedrich  Wilhelms  III.  (Leipzig,  1 876): 
Bishop  R.  F.  Eyiert.  CharaktertUge  aus  dem  Leben  des  Konigs  von 
Preussen  Friedruk  Wilkelm  III.  (3  vols.,  Magdeburg,  1843-1846). 

FREDERICK  WILUAM  IV.  (1795-1861),  king  of  Prussia, 
eldest  son  of  Frederick  William  III.,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of 
October  1 795.  From  his  first  tutor,  Johann  Delbrilck,  he  imbibed 
a  love  of  culture  and  art,  and  possibly  also  the  dash  of  Liberalism 
which  formed  an  element  of  hiscomplex  habit  of  mind.  But  after 
A  time  DelbrQck,  suspected  of  inspiring  his  charge  with  a  dislike 
of  the  Prussian  military  caste  and  even  pf  belonging  to  a  political 
secret  society,  was  dismissed,  his  place  being  taken  by  the  pastor 
and  historian  Friedrich  Ancillon,  while  a  military  governor  was 
also  appointed.  By  Ancillon  he  was  grounded  in  religion,  in 
history  and  political  science,  his  natural  taste  for  the  antique 
and  the  picturesque  making  it  easy  for  his  tutor  to  impress  upon 
him  his  own  hatred  of  the  Revolution  and  iU  principles.  This 
hatred  was  confirmed  by  the  sufferings  of  his  country  and  family 


in  the  terrible  years  after  x8o6,  and  his  first  experience  of  active 
soldiering  was  in  the  campaigns  that  ended  in  the  occupation  of 
Paris  by  the  Allies  in  18x4.  In  action  his  reckless  bravery  had 
earned  him  rebuke,  and  in  Paris  he  was  remarked  for  the  exact 
performance  of  his  military  duties,  though  he  found  time  to  whet 
his  appetite  for  art  in  the  matchless  collections  gathered  by 
Napoleon  as  the  spoil  of  all  Europe.  On  his  return  to  Berlin 
he  studied  art  under  the  sculptor  Christian  Daniel  Rauch  and 
the  painter  and  architect  Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel  (X78X-X84X), 
proving  himself  in  the  end  a  good  draughtsman,  a  bom  architect 
and  an  excellent  landscape  gardener.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
being  tutored  in  law  by  Savigny  and  in  finance  by  a  series  of 
distinguished  masters.  In  x823hemarriedtheprinces8EIizabeth 
of  Bavaria,  who  adopted  the  Lutheran  creed.  The  union, 
though  childless,  was  very  happy.  A  long  tour  in  Italy  in  X828 
was  the  beginning  of  his  intimacy  with  Bunsen  and  did  much  to 
develop  his  knowledge  of  art  and  love  of  antiquity. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  X840  much  was  expected 
of  a  prince  so  variously  gifted  and  of  so  amiable  a  temper,  and 
his  first  acts  did  not  belie  popular  hopes.  He  reversed  the 
unfortunate  ecclesiastical  policy  of  his  father,  allowing  a  wide 
liberty  of  dissent,  and  releasing  the  imprisoned  archbishop  of 
Cologne;  he  modified  the  strictness  of  the  press  censorship; 
above  all  he  undertook,  in  the  presence  of  the  deputations  of  the 
provincial  diets  assembled  to  greet  him  on  his  accession,  to  cany 
out  the  long-deferred  project  of  creating  a  central  constitution, 
which  he  admitted  to  be  required  alike  by  the  royal  promises, 
the  needs  of  the  country  and  the  temper  of  the  times.  The 
story  of  the  evolution  of  the  Prussian  parliament  belongs  to  the 
history  of  Prussia.  Here  it  must  siiffice  to  notice  Frederick 
WUliam's  personal  share  in  the  question,  which  was  determined 
by  his  general  attitude  of  mind.  He  was  an  idealist;  but  his 
idealism  was  of  a  type  the  exact  reverse  of  that  which  the 
Revolution  in  arms  had  sought  to  impose  upon  Europe.  The 
idcaof  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  to  him  utterly  abhorrent, 
and  even  any  delegation  of  sovereign  poweron  hisown  part  would 
have  seemed  a  betrayal  of  a  God-given  trust.  "  I  frill  never," 
he  declared,  "  allow  to  come  between  Almighty  God  and  this 
country  a  blotted  parchment,  to  rule  us  wiih  paragraphs,  and  to 
replace  the  ancient,  sacred  bond  of  loyalty."  His  vision  of  the 
ideal  state  was  that  of  a  patriarchial  monarchy,  surrounded  and 
advised  by  the  traditional  estates  of  the  realm — nobles,  peasants, 
burghers — and  cemented  by  the  bonds  of  evangelical  religion, 
but  in  which  there  should  be  no  question  of  the  sovereign  power 
being  vested  in  any  other  hands  than  those  of  the  king  by  divine 
right.  In  Prussia,  with  its  traditional  loyalty  and  its  old-world 
caste  divisions,  he  believed  that  such  a  conception  could  be 
realized,  and  he  took  up  an  attitude  half-way  between  those  who 
would  have  rejected  the  proposal  for  a  central  diet  altogether  as  a 
dangerous  "  thin  end  of  the  wedge,"  and  those  who  would  have 
approximated  it  more  to  the  modem  conception  of  a  parliament. 
With  a  charter,  or  a  representative  system  based  on  population, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do.  The  united  diet  which  was  opened 
on  the  3rd  of  February  1847  was  no  more  than  a  congregation 
of  the  diets  instituted  by  Frederick  William  III.  in  the  eight 
provinces  of  Prussia.  Unrepresentative  though  it  was — for  the 
industrial  working-classes  had  no  share  in  it— it  at  once  gave 
voice  to  the  demand  for  a  constitutional  system. 

This  demand  gained  overwhelmingly  in  force  with  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreaks  of  1848.  To  Frederick  William  these  came 
as  a  complete  surprise,  and,  rudely  awakened  from  his  medieval 
dreamings,  he  even  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  for  a  while 
by  the  popular  tide.  The  loyalty  of  the  Prussian  army  remained 
inviolate;  but  the  king  was  too  tender-hearted  to  use  military 
force  against  his  "  beloved  Berliners,"  and  when  the  victory  of 
the  populace  was  thus  assured  his  impressionable  temper  yielded 
to  the  general  enthusiasm.  He  paraded  the  streets  of  Berlin 
wrapped  in  a  scarf  of  the  German  black  and  gold,  symbol  of  his 
intention  to  be  the  leader  of  the  united  Germany;  and  he  even 
wrote  to  the  indignant  tsar  in  praise  of  "  the  glorious  German 
revolution."  The  change  of  sentiment  was,  however,  apparent 
rather  than  real    The  shadow  of  venerable  institutions,  past  or 
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pasnng,fti]l  darkened  bis  counsels.  The  united  Genn«ny  which 
he  vas  prepared  to  champion  was  not  the  democratic  state  which 
the  theorists  of  the  Frankfort  national  parliament  were  evolving 

00  paper  with  interminable  debate,  but  the  old  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  the  heritage  of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  of  which  he  was 
prepared  to  constitute  himself  the  guardian  so  long  as  its  lawful 
possesMXB  shoukl  not  have  mastered  the  forces  of 'disorder  by 
which  they  were  held  captive.  Finally,  when  Austria  had  been 
excluded  from  the  new  empire,  he  replied  to  the  parliamentary 
drputatioa  that  came  to  offer  him  the  imperial  crown  that  he 
might  have  accepted  it  had  it  been  freely  offered  to  him  by  the 
German  princes,  but  that  he  would  never  stoop  "  to  pick  up  a 
aown  oat  of  the  gutter." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  manner  of  this  refusal,  or 
of  its  immediate  motives,  it  was  in  itself  wise,  for  the  German 
cn^rire  would  have  lost  immeasurably  had  it  been  the  cause 
rather  than  the  result  of  the  inevitable  struggle  with  Austria, 
and  Bismarck  was  probably  right  when  he  said  that,  to  weld 
the  heteiogeaeous  elements  <rf  Gomany  into  a  united  whole,  what 
vas  needed  was,  not  speeches  and  resolutions,  but  a  policy  of 
"blood  and  iron."  In  any  case  Frederick  William,  uneasy 
enough  as  a  constttutional  king,  would  have  been  impossible  as 
a  constitutional  emperor.  As  it  was,  his  refusal  to  play  this 
pan  gave  the  deathbk>w  to  the  parliament  and  to  all  hope  of 
the  immediate  creation  of  a  united  Germany.  For  Frederick 
WiQiam  the  position  of  leaderofGermanynow  meant  the  employ- 
fflent  of  the  militaiy  force  of  Prussia  to  crush  the  scattered 
dexoenti  of  icvolution  that  survived  the  collapse  of  the  national 
BKyvement.    Hb  establishment  of  the  northern  confederacy  was 

1  levcision  to  the  traditional  policy  of  Prussia  In  opposition 
to  Austria,  which,  after  the  emperor  Nicholas  had  crushed  the 
iasBnection  in'  Hungary,  was  once  more  free  to  assert  her  claims 
to  dwninanre  in  Germany.  3ut  Prussia  was  not  ripe  for  a 
itiug^  with  Austria,  even  had  Frederick  William  found  it  in  his 
coosdence  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  andent  ally,  and  the  result 
was  the  hamiliating  convention  of  Olmiita  (November  spth, 
XS50),  by  which  I^ussia  agreed  to  surrender  her  separatist 
plans  and  to  restore  the  old  constitution  of  the  confederation. 
Yet  Frederick  Williain  had  so  far  profited  by  the  lessons  of  1848 
that  he  consented  to  establish  <x85o}  a  national  parliament* 
tbou^  with  a.  restricted  franchise  and  limited  powers.  The 
HoQse  of  Lords  {Herrenkaus)  justified  the  king's  Insistence  in 
cUlisg  it  into  being  by  its  support  of  Bismarck  against  th^  more 
popular  House  during  the  next  reign. 

ta  rehgwns  matters  Frederick  William  Was  also  largely  swayed 
by  bis  love  for  the  andent  and  picturesque.  In  conceit  with  his 
Ir.ead  Bunsen  he  laboured  to  bring  about  a  rapprochement 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Anglican  churches,  the  first-fruits  of 
"^Ikh  was  the  establishment  of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric  under 
the  joint  patronage  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia;  but  the  only 
rmlt  of  his  efforts  was  to  predpitate  the  secession  of  J.  H. 
Kewman  and  his  followers  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  general 
it  Esy  be  said  that  Frederick  William,  in  spite  of  his  talents  and 
b^  vide  knowledge,  lived  in  a  dream-land  of  hisown,  out  of  touch 
with  actuality.  Thestyleof  hislettetsrevealsa  mindenthusiastic 
tad  Ol-balaaced.  In  the  summer  of  1857  he  had  a  stroke  of 
panJ}-9ts,  and  a  second  in  October.  From  this  time^  with  the 
exception  oi  brief  Intervab,  his  mind  was  completely  douded, 
>M  the  duties  of  government  were  undertaken  by  Ids  brother 
V.  Oiara  (afterwards  empttor),  who  on  the  7th  of  October  1858 
VIS  fonnally  recognised  as  regent.  Frederick  William  died  on 
ibe  3ad  of  January  x86i. 

Stkctiotn  from  the  oonetpondence  {Britfwechsd)  of  Frederick^ 
v.hUui  IV.  and  Bunsen  wnc  edited  by  Ranke  (Leiprig,  1873);^ 
bs  pndaaattons,  speeches,  Ac,  from  the  6th  of  March  1848  to  the. 
3t«t  of  May  1851  have  been  published  (Berlin,  1851):  also  his 
cj^^c^pondence  with  BettiMk  voo  Araim,  BtUina  von  Amim  mnd 
fr^rtck  Wilhdm  IV.,  uniSnukU  Brief e  %nd  AkUnsUUke,  cd.  L. 
*'  s^  (Frankfoct-on-Main.  1909).    See  L.  von  Ranke,  Priednck. 
*-^6dm  IV.,  K&mi^  von  Prensstn  (works  51,  5a  also  -in  if/Zfem. 
<^.r^Kht  Biog.  voL  vii),  especially  for  the  king's  education  and  the 
,'^'•7  bittory  of  the  debates  leading  up  to  the  united  diet  of  1847; 
H  -.-on  Pttersdorff,  Kdnig  Friedrifk  WUkelm  IV.  (Stuttgart,  1900); 
F.  SachfaU.  DemUeklanl,  K&nig  Priodrick  Wilkdm  IV,  und  dU 


BoHintr  Mdnnvolutum  (Halle.  1901):  H.  von  PcKhinger  (ed.). 
UnUr  Frwdrkk  WUkdm  IV.  DenkwHrdigkoiUn  desli^Zlen  Otto 
Frkr.  von  UanUu^d,  1848-1858  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  XQOO-1901);  and 
Proussens  ausiodrHgt  PotiHk,  i8f 0-1858  (3  vols.,  A.,  190a),  docu- 
menu  selected  from  those  left  By  Manteuffel;  E.  Friedberg,  DU 
Crundloftn  dor  preusfisehon  Kink^politik  nmter  Priodmh  Wilhelm 
IV.  (Leiprig.  1882). 

FREDBRICK  WILLIAM  (z6so^x688),  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
usually  called  the  "  Great  Elector,"  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the 
x6th  of  February  x6aa  Hi*  father  was  the  elector  George 
William,  and  his  mother  was  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
Frederick  IV.,  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
orders which  were  prevalent  in  Brandenburg  he  passed  part  of 
his  youth  in  the  Netherlands,  studying  at  the  university  of 
Leiden  and  learning  something  of  war  and  statecraft  undei 
Frederick  Henry,  prince  of  Orange.  During  his  boyhood  a 
marriage  had  been  suggested  between  him  and  Christina,  after- 
wards queen  of  Sweden;  but  although  the  idea  was  jevived 
during  the  peace  negotiations  between  Sweden  and  Brandenburg, 
it  came  to  nothing,  and  In  x64$  he  married  Louise  Henriette 
(d.  x667},daughterof  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange,  a  lady  whose 
coimsd  was  very  helpful  to  him«nd  who  seconded  his  efforts  for 
the  welfare  of  his  country. 

Having  become'tuler  of  BrandenbuzgandPAissiabyhisfather'a 
death  in  December  X640,  Frederick  William  set  to  work  at  once 
to  repair  the  extensivedamage  wrought  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  still  in  progress.  After  some  diffictilty  he  secured  his 
investiture  a^  duke  of  Prussia  from  Wladislaus,  king  of  Poland, 
in  October  X64X,  but  was  not  equally  succeisful  in  crushing  the 
independent  tendencies  of  the  estates  of'  Cleves.  It  was  in 
Brandenburg,  however,  that  he  showed  his  supreme  skill  as  a 
diplomatist  and  administratot.  His  diMrderly  troops  were 
replaced  by  an  efficient  and  disciplined  force;  his  patience  and 
perseverance  freed  his  dominions  from  the  Swedish  soldier 
and  the  restoration' of  law  and  order  was  followed  by  a  revival 
of  trade  and  an  increase  of  material  prosperity.  After  a  tedious 
struggle-  he  succeeded  in  centraliring  the  administration,  and 
controlling  and  increasing  the  revenue,  while  no  department  of 
public  life  escaped  his  Sedulous  care  (see  Bramdembitko).  The 
area  of  his  dominions  was  largely  increased  at  .the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  X648,  and  this  treaty  and  the  treaty  of  Oliva  1i\ 
x66o  alike  added  to  his  power  and  prestige.  By  a  clever  but 
unscrupulous  use  of  his  intermediate  position  between  Sweden 
and  Poland  he  procured  his  recognition'as  independent  duke  of 
Prussia  from  both  powers,  and  eventually  succMded  in  crushing 
the  stubborn  and  lengthened  opposition  which  was  offemi  to  his 
authority  by  the  estates  of  the  duchy  (see  PxtTSiu);  After  two 
checks  he  made  his  position  respected  in  Qeves,  and  in-  x666  his 
title  to  Qeves,  Jtllich  and  Ravensberg'was  definitdy  recognised. 
His  efforts,  hoiMver,.to  annex  the  westetn  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Pomerania,  which  he  had  conquered  from  the  Swedes,  failed 
owing  to  the  insistence  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  treaty  of  St'(jermain- 
en-Laye  in  X679,  and  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  SOesian  duchies 
of  Liegnits,  Brieg  and  Wohlmx  from  the  emperor  Leopold  L 
after  they  had  been  left  without «  ruler  in  x675. 

Frederick  William  played  an  important  part.lior  European 
politics.  Although  found  once  or  twice  on  the  side  of  Franct, 
he  Iras  generally  loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  emp^  aiid  the 
Habsburgs,  probably  because  his  political  acumen  scented  danger 
to  Brandenburg  from  the  aggressive  policy  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  was  a  Protestant  in  religion,  but  he  supported  Protestant 
interests  abroad  on  political  rather  than  on  religious  grounds, 
and  sought,  but  without  much  success,  to  strengthen  Branden- 
burg by  alhying  the  fierce  ho$tility  between  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists.  His  success  in  founding  and  organirihg  the  army 
of  Brandenbuig-Pnissia  iqrgff  amply  demonstrated  by  the  great 
victory  which  he  gained  Over  the  Swedes  at  FefarbeUin  in  June 
X675,  and  by  the  eagerness  with  which  foreign.powers  sought  his 
support.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Prussian  navy.  The 
elector  assisted  trade  in  every  possible  way.  He  made  the  canal 
which  still  bears  his  name  between  the  Oder  and  the  Spree; 
established  a  trading  company;  and  founded  colonies  on  the  west 
coastof  Africa.  Heenoouraged  Flemings  tosettle  in  Brandenbui;^, 
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FRftDftRICK-LEMAlTRCAHTOIHB  LOUIS  PROSfBB  (iSoo- 
1876!  French  actor,  tie  ion  ot  an  arebileel,  was  bom  at  Havre 
on  [he  iSlb  of  July  iBoo.  He  spent  two  yeaia  at  tbc  Con- 
BcrVBloi  re.  and  made  his  first  appearance  at  a  variety  perlormance 
in  one  oi  the  basement  resUiurants  ai  the  PaUis  Royal.  At 
the  Ambigu  on  the  I  lib  of  July  i3)]  he  played  the  part  oi  Robert 
Macairein  L' Aubtrff  in  Adrlli.  The  melodrama  waa  played 
■eriously  on  the  first  night  and  wis  received  with  Ultle  favour, 
but  it  was  changed  on  the  second  night  10  burlesque,  and  thanks 
to  him  bad  a  great  success.  All  Paris  came  to  lee  it,  and  from 
that  day  he  was  famous.  He  created  a  number  of  parts  thai 
added  lo  his  popularity,  especially  Cardillac,  Cagliostro  and 
Catlouche.  His  success  in  the  last  led  lo  an  engagement  i\  the 
Forte  St  Martin,  where  in  1S17  he  produced  Trcntc  sni,  sn  la 

impression.     Afterwards  St  the  Odtan  and  other  theatres  he 

10  his  reputation  as  to  artist  by  creating  the  pan  of  Ruy  Bias 
in  Victor  Hugo's  play.  On  his  return  10  the  Pone  St  Manin  he 
ccesled  the  litle-iUc  In  Baliac's  ViMrin,  which  was  forbidden 
s  second  pteseniai 
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.ric'lighting  plants  are  owned  and  openi 
,y.  At  Fredericksburg  are  Fredericksburg  College  (founded 
8911  co-educaiional),  which  includes  the  Kenmore  scboo) 
gills  and  the  Saunders  memorial  school  lor  boy*  (both 
"Tonledcrate  and  a  National  cemetery  (Ihe 
r  on  Maryes  Heights),  a  monumenl  (erected  in  1906)  to 
iral  Hugh  Mercer  (e.  1710-177;),  whose  home  for  leveral 
1  was  here  and  who  fell  in  the  baule  of  Ptincelon,  and  > 
umenl  to  the  memory  of  Washington's  mother. who  died  bete 
r8<i  and  whose  home  is  still  standing.  Other  buildings  ol 
est  are  the  old  Rising  Sun  Hotel,  a  popular  resort  during 

ling  Lewis,  who  married  a  sister  of  Washington.    The  cily 
"     '  rick,  father  of  George  III.,  and 
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II  was  R^hsrtercd  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 
The  battle  of  Fredericksburg  in  the  American  Civil  War  «u 
fought  on  the  ijtb  of  December  1861  bclween  the  Union  forces 
(Army  ot  the  Potomac)  under.  Major. General  A.  E.  Bumside 
and  the  Confederates  {Army olNonhernVirgima)under General 
R.  E.  Lee.  In  the  middle  of  N'ovembcr,  Burnaide.  newly  ap. 
pointed  to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  bad  manceuvrcd 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Waircnton  with  a  view  to  beginning 
an  offensive  move  Irom  Fredcilctsburg  and,  as  t  preliminury, 
to  selling  a  foothold  beyond  Ihe  lUppahaimock  at  or  near  that 
place.  On  arriving  near  Falmouth,  however,  be  found  that  the 
Bieansof  crossing  that  he  had  aslied  f or  had  not  been  forwarded 
from  Washington,  and  he  sat  down  10  wail  for  ihem,  while, 
on  the  othei  side,  the  Confederate  army  gradually  assembled 
loulh  of  the  Rappahannock  in  a  strong  posilii 
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the  centre  (III.  and  V.  corps]  under  Major-Gcneral  Joseph 

the  north  bank  to  cover  the  crossing,  and  no  01 . 
encountered  opposite  Franklin's  command,  which  formed  up  on 
the  other  side  during  the  itth  and  iilh.  Opposite  Sumner, 
however,  the  Confederate  riflemen,  hidden  in  the  gardens  sucl 
housesof  Fredericksburg,  caused  much  trouble  and  considerable 
nd  a  forlorn  hope  of  volunteers 
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h»  instructioiis,  attacked  witli  one  division -only,  which  a  little 
Uier  he  supported  by  two  more  (I.  corps,  Major-General  J.  F. 
Reynolds)  oat  oC  eight  or  nine  available.  His  left  flank  was 
hinssed  by  the  Confederate  horse  artillery  under  the  young  and 
brilliant  Captain  John  Pelham,  and  after  breaking  the  first  line 
d  StonewaU  Jackson's  corps  the  assailants  were  in  the  end 
driven  back  with  heavy  losses.  On  the  other  flank,  where  part 
of  Longsticet's  corps  held  the  low  ridge  opposite  Fredericksburg 
called  Marye's  Heights,  Bumside  ordered  in  the  11.  corps  under 
Major-Gcneral  D.  N.  Cou^h  about  11  A.1C.,  and  thenceforward 
division  after  division,  on  a  front  of  little  more  than  800  yds., 
wu  sent  forward  to  assault  with  the  bayoneL  The  "Stone  Wall" 
along  the  foot  of  Marye*s  was  lined  wiih  every  rifleof  Longstrect's 
cori»that  could  find-room  to  fire,  and  above  them  the  Confederate 
guns  fixed  heavily  on  the  assailants,  whose  artillery,  on  the  height 
beyond  the  river,  was  too  far  off  to  assist  them.  Not  a  man  of 
the  Federals  reached  the  wall,  though  the  bravest  were  killed 
a  few  paces'from  it,  and  Sumner's  and  most  of  Hooker's  brigades 
vcre  broken  one  after  the  other  as  often  as  they  tried  to  a^ault. 
At  night  the  wrecks  of  the  right  wing  were  withdrawn.  Burnside 
proposed  next  day  to  lead  the  IX.  corps,  which  he  had  formerly 
commanded,  in  one  mass  to  the  assault  of  the  Stone  Wall,  but  his 
sttbordinates  dissuaded  him,  and  on  the  night  of  the  xsth  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  withdrew  to  its  camps  about  Falmouth. 
The  losses  of  the  Federals  were  13,650  men,  those  of  the  Con- 
federates 4300,  little  more  than  a  third  of  which  fell  on  Long- 
street's  corps. 

See  F.  W.  Palfrey.  Antidam  and  Frederickshwi  (New  York,  l88x) ; 
G.  W.  Hedway.  Fredericksbitrg  (London.  1906);  and  G.  F.  R. 
Hendermn,  Fniaicksburg  (Loodoo,  1889). 

FREDBRICTOX,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  capital  of  the  province,  situated  on  the  St  John  river, 
84  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway. 
It  stands  on  a  plain  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  river,  which  is 
here  }  m. broad,and  on  the  other  by  a  range  of  hills  which  almost 
encircle  the  town.  It  is  regularly  built  with  long  and  straight 
streets,  and  contains  the  parliament  buildings,  government 
hoifie,  tbe  Ani^can  cathedral,  the  provincial  university  and 
several  other  educational  establishments.  Fredericton  is  the 
chief  commercial  centre  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  and  has 
also  a  large  trade  in  lumber.  Its  industries  include  canneries, 
tanneries  and  wooden  ware  factories.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  Urge  steamers  up  to  the  city,  and  above  it  by  vessels  of  lighter 
draught.  Two  bridges,  passenger  and  railway,  unite  the  city 
vtth  the  towns  of  St  Marye's  and  Gibson  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  at  its  junction  with  the  Nashwaak.  The  city  was  founded 
in  1 78  5  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  province, 
in  spite  cl  the  jealousy  of  St  John,  on  account  of  its  superior 
stRUegica]  position.    Pop.  (1901)  7x17. 

FREOOXUU  a  village  of  Chautauqua  county,  New  York, 
U.S.A..  about  45  m.  S.W.  of  Buffalo,  and  3  m.  from  Lake  Erie. 
Pop.  (1900)  4x37;  (1905,  state  census)  5148;  (1910  census)  5385. 
Fredooia  is  served  by  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburg 
rail vay,  which  connects  at  Dunkirk, 3  m.  to  the  N.,  with  the  Erie, 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  New  York,  Chicago  & 
St  Loais,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railways;  and  by  electric 
railway  to  Erie,  Buffalo  and  Dunkirk.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  State 
Normal  School.  The  Darwin  R.  Barker  public  library^ contained 
9T0O  volumes  in  1908.  Fredonia  is  situated  in  the  grape-growing 
repon  of  western  New  York,  is  an  important  shipping  point  for 
grapes,  and  has  large  grape-vine  and  general  nurseries.  The 
making  ci  wine  and  of  unfermented  grape-juice  are  important 
tadostries  of  the  village.  Among  other  manufactures  are  canned 
goods,  coal  dealers'  supplies,  and  patent  medicines.  The  first 
lettkaient  here  was  made  in  2804,  and  the  place  was  called 
Canandaway  until  18x7,  when  the  present  name  was  adopted. 
The  viBage  was  incorporated  in  1839.  Fredonia  was  one  of  the 
6nt  places  in  the  United  States,  if  not  the  first,  to  make  use  of 
aatoral  gas  for  public  purposes.  Within  the  village  limits,  near 
a  creek,  whose  waters  showed  the  presence  of  gas,  a  well  was  sunk 
in  183  X,  and  the  supply  of  gas  thus  tapped  was  sufficient  to  Ught 
the  stxcets  of  the  village.    Another  well  was  sunk  within  the 


villagellmitsini858.  About  1905  natural  gas  was  again  obtained 
by  deep  drilling  near  Fredonia  and  came  into  general  use  for 
heat,  light  and  power.  In  the  Fredonia  Baptist  church  on  the 
14th  of  December  1873  a  Woman's  Temperance  Union  was 
organized,  and  from  this  is  sometimes  dated  the  beginning  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  movement. 

FREDRIKSHALD  (Fkedekikshald,  Fri£DRICHSHajll),  a 
seaport  and  garrison  town  of  Norway,  in  Smaalenene.  aiKi 
(county),  85  m.  by  rail  S.  by  £.  of  Christiania.  Pop.  (1900) 
X  1,948.  It  is  picturesquelysituated  on  bothbanksof  theTistedal 
river  at  its  outflow  to  the  Ide  fjord,  surrounded  by  several 
rocky  eminences.  The  chief  of  these  is  occupied  by  the  famdus 
fortress  Fredriksten,  protected  on  three  sides  by  precipices, 
founded  by  Frederick  III.  (1661),  and  mainly  showing,  in  its 
present  form,  the  works  of  Frederick  V.  (1766)  and  Christian 
VII.  (1808).  Between  it  and  the  smaller  Gyldenldve  fort  a 
monument  marks  the  spot  where  Charles  XII.  was  shot  in  the 
trenches  while  besieging  the  town  ( x  7 18).  The  siege,  which  was 
then  raised,  is  further  commemorated  by  a  monument  to  the 
brave  defence  of  the  brothers  Peter  and  Hans  Kolbj5msen. 
Fredrikshald  is  close  to  the  Swedish  frontier,  and  had  previously 
(1660)  withstood  invasion,  after  which  its  name  was  changed 
from  Halden  to  the  present  form  in  X665  in  honour  of  Frederick 
III.  The  town  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1759 
and  1836.  The  castle  surrendered  to  the  Swedish  crown  prince 
Bemadotte  in  18x4,  and  its  capture  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  and  ifcs  union  with  Sweden.  Fredriks- 
hald is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  kingdom  for  the  export 
of  timber.  Marble  of  very  fine  quality  and  grain  is  extensively 
quarried  and  exported  for  architectural  ornamentation  and  .for 
furniture-making.  Wood-pulp  is  also  exported.  The  industries 
embrace  granite  quarries,  wood-pulp  factories,  and  factories  for 
sugar,  tobacco,  curtains,  travelling-bags,  boots,  &c.  There 
are  railway  communications  with  Gothenburg  and  all  parts  of 
Sweden  and  regular  coastal  and  steamer  services. 

FREDRIKSTAD  (Fr£DERIKstad),  a  seaport  and  manufactur- 
ing town  of  Norway  in  Smaalenene  am/  (county),  58  m.  S.  by  E. 
of  Christiania  by  the  Christiania-Gothenburg  railway.  Pop. 
(1900)  14,553.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  mouth  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Christiania  fjord,  occupying  both  banks  of  the  great  river 
Glommen,  which,  descending  from  the  richly-wooded  district  of 
Osterdal,  floats  down  vast  quantities  of  timber.  The  new  town 
on  the  right  bank  is  therefore  a  centre  of  the  timber  export  trade, 
this  place  being  the  principal  port  in  Norway  for  the  export  of 
pit-props,  planed  boards,  and  other  varieties  of  timber.  There 
is  also  a  great  industry  in  the  making  of  red  bricks,  owing  to  the 
expansion  of  Christiania,  Gothenburg  and  other  towns.  Granite 
is  quarried  and  exported.  Besides  the  large  number  of  saw  and 
planing  mills,  there  are  shipbuilding  yards,  engine  and  boiler 
works,  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  and  factories  for  acetic  acid  and 
naphtha.  The  harbour,  which  can  be  entered  by  vessels  drawing 
X4  ft.,  is  kept  open  in  winter  by  an  ice-breaker.  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  island  HankO,  the  most  fashionable  Norwegian  seaside 
resort.  The  old  town  on  the  left  bank  was  founded  by  Frederick 
II.  in  X567.  It  was  for  a  long  time  strongly  fortified,  and  in 
X7x6  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  made  a  vain  attempt  to  capture  it. 

FREE  BAPTISTS,  formerly  called  (but  no  longer  officially) 
Freewill  Baptists,  an  American  denomination  holding  anti- 
paedobaptist  and  anti-Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  practically 
identical  in  creed  with  the  General  Baptists  of  Great  Britain. 
Many  of  the  early  Baptist  churches  in  Rhode  Island  and  through- 
out the  South  were  believers  in  "  general  redemption  "  (hence 
called  "  general "  Baptists) ;  and  there  was  a  largely  attended 
conference  of  this  Arminian  branch  of  the  church  at  Newport  in 
X739.  But  the  denomination  known  as  "  Free-willers  "  had  its 
rise  in  1779-1780,  when  anti-Calvinists  in  Loudon,  Barrington 
and  Canterbury,  New  Hami»hire,  seceded  and  were  organized 
by  Benjamin  Randall  (1749-1808),  a  native  of  New  Hampshire. 
Randall  was  an  itinerant  missionary,  who  had  been  preaching 
for  two  years  before  his  ordination  in  1780;  in  the  same  year 
he  was  censured  for  "  heterodox  "  teaching.  The  work  of  the 
church  suffered  a  relapse  after  his  death,  and  a  movement  to  join 
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the  Freewill  Baptists  with  the  "  Christians,"  who  were  led  by 
Elias  Smith  (1769-1S46)  and  had  been  bitterly  opposed  by 
Randall,  was  nearly  successful.  Between  1820  and  1830  the 
denomination  made  considerable  progress,  especially  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  West.  The  Freewill  Baptists  were 
joined  in  1841  by  many  "  open-communion  Baptists  "—those 
in  the  Carolinas  who  did  not  join  the  larger  body  distinguishing 
themselves  by  the  name  of  Original  Freewill  Baptists— and  soon 
afterwards  by  some  of  the  General  Baptists  ofNorthCarolina  and 
some  of  the  Six  Principle  Baptists  of  Rhode  Island  (who  had 
added  the  "  laying  on  of  hands  "  to  the  Five  Principles  hitherto 
held);  and  the  abbreviation  of  the  denominational  name  to 
"  Free  Baptists  "  suggests  their  liberal  policy— indeed  open 
communion  is  the  main  if  not  the  only  hindrance  to  union  with 
the  **  regular  "  Baptist  Church. 

Colleges  founded  by  the  denomination,  all  co-educational,  are: 
Hillsdale  College,  opened  at  Spring  Harbor  as  Michigan  Central 
College  in  1844,  and  established  at  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  in  1855; 
Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  1863,  now  non-sectarian;  Rio 
Grande  College,  Rio  Grande,  Ohio,  1876;  and  Parker  College, 
Winnebago  City,  Minnesota,  opened  in  x888.  At  the  dose  of 
1909  there  were  1294  ministers,  1303  churches,  and  73,536 
members  of  the  denomination  in  the  United  States.  The  Morn- 
ing Star  of  Boston,  established  in  1826,  is  the  most  prominent 
journal  published  by  the  church.  In  British  North  America, 
according  to  a  Canadian  census  bulletin  of  1902,  there  were,  in 
1 90 1,  24,229  Free  Baptists,  of  whom  15,502  were  inhabitants  of 
New  Brunswick,  8355  of  Nova  Scotia,  246  of  Ontario,  and  87 
of  Quebec.  The  United  Societies  of  Free  Baptist  Young  People, 
an  international  organization  founded  in  1888,  had  in  1907  about 
15,000  members.  At  the  close  of  1907  the  "  Original  Freewill 
Baptists  "  bad  120  ministers,  167  churches,  and  12,000  members, 
practically  all  in  the  Carolinas. 

See  I.  D.  Stewart,  History  oj  the  Free  WiU  BaptisU  (Dover.  N.  H.. 
1 86a)  for  1 780- 1 830,  and  nis  edition  of  the  Minutes  of  the  General 
Conference  oj  the  tree  WiU  Baptist  Connection  (Boston,  1887) :  James 
B.  Taylor.  The  Centennial  Record  of  the  Free  WiU  Baptists  (Dover, 
1881);  John  Biiszcll,  Memoir  oJ  Eider  Benjamin  RandaU  (Parson- 
field.  Nlatne,  1827):  and  P.  Richardson,  ^  Randall  and  the  Free 
Will  Baptists."  in  the  Christian  Review,  vol.  xxiu.  (Baltimore,  1858). 

PRBBBBNCH,  in  English  law,  the  interest  which  a  widow  has 
in  the  copyhold  lands  of  her  husband,  corresponding  to  dower 
in  the  case  of  freeholds.  It  depends  upon  the  custom  of  the 
manor,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  widow  takes  a  third  for  her  life 
of  the  lands  of  which  her  husband  dies  seised,  but  it  may  be  an 
estate  greater  or  leas  than  a  third.  If  the  husband  surrenders 
his  copyhold  and  the  surrenderee  is  admitted,  or  if  he  contracts 
for  a  Mile,  it  will  defeat  the  widow's  freebench.  As  freebench  is 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  husband's  estate,  the  widow 
does  not  (except  by  special  custom)  require  to  be  admitted. 

PRBB  CHURCH  FEDERATION,  a  voluntary  association  of 
Briti^  Nonconformist  churches  for  co-operation  in  reh'gious, 
social  and  civil  work.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a  unifying  tendency 
displayed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  About 
1890  the  proposal  that  there  should  be  a  Nonconformist  Church 
Congress  analogous  to  the  Anglican  Church  Congress  was  seriously 
considered,  and  the  first  was  held  in  Manchester  on  the  7th  of 
November  1892.  In  the  following  year  it  was  resolved  that  the 
basis  of  representation  should  be  neither  personal  (as  in  the 
Anglican  Church  Congress)  nor  denominational,  but  territorial. 
England  and  Wales  have  since  been  completely  covered  with  a 
network  of  local  councils,  each  of  which  elects  its  due  proportion 
of  representatives  to  the  national  gathering.  This  territorial 
arrangement  eliminated  all  sectarian  distinctions,  and  also  the 
possibility  of  committing  the  different  churches  as  such  to  any 
particuUr  policy.  The  representatives  of  the  local  councils 
attend  not  as  denominationalists  but  as  Evangelical  Free 
Churchmen.  The  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  from 
Congress  to  National  Council  as  soon  as  the  assembly  ceased  to 
be  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  and  consisted  of  duly 
appointed  representatives  from  the  local  councils  of  every  part 
of  England.  The  local  councils  consist  of  representatives  of  the 
Congregational  and  Baptist  Churches,  the  Methodist  Churches, 


the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  the  Free  Episcopal  Churches, 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  such  other  Evangelical  Churches  as 
the  National  Council  may  at  any  time  admit.  The  constitution 
states  the  following  as  the  objects  of  the  National  Council:  {a) 
To  facilitate  fraternal  intercourse  and  co-operation  among  the 
Evangelical  Free  Churches;  {b)  to  assist  in  the  organization  of 
local  councils;  (c)  to  encourage  devotional  fellowship  and  mutual 
counsel  concerning  the  spiritual  life  and  religious  activities  of  the 
Churches;  (</)  to  advocate  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  associated  Churches; 
(e)  to  promote  the  apj^cation  of  the  law  of  Christ  in  every 
relation  of  human  life.  Although  the  objects  of  the  Free  Church 
councils  are  thus  in  their  nature  and  spirit  religious  rather  than 
pohtical,  there  are  occasions  on  which  action  is  taken  on  great 
national  affairs.  Thus  a  thorough-going  opposition  was  offered 
to  the  Education  Act  of  1 902,  and  whole-hearted  support  accorded 
to  candidates  at  the  general  election  of  1906  who  pledged  them- 
selves to  altering  that  measure. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  movement  is  the  adoption  of  the 
parochial  system  for  the  purpose  of  local  work.  Each  of  the 
associated  churches  is  requested  to  look  after  a  parish,  not  of 
course  with  any  attempt  to  exclude  other  churches,  but  as  having 
a  special  responsibility  for  those  in  that  area  who  are  not  already 
connected  with  some  exbting  church.  Throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  local  councils  are  formed  into  federations,  some  fifty 
in  number,  which  are  intermediate  between  them  and  the 
national  council.  The  local  councils  do  what  is  possible  to  prevent 
overlapping  and  excessive  competition  between  the  churches. 
They  also  combine  the  forces  of  the  local  churches  for  evangelistic 
and  general  devotional  work,  open-air  services,  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Sunday  observance,  and  the  prevention  of  gambling.  Services 
are  arranged  in  connexion  with  workhouses,  hospitals  and  other 
public  institutions.  Social  work  of  a  vari^  character  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  operations  of  the  local  councils,  and  the  Free 
Church  Girls'  Guild  has  a  function  similar  to  that  of  the  Anglican 
Girls'  Friendly  Society.  The  national  council  engages  in  mission 
work  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  considerable  number  of  periodicals, 
hymn-books  for  special  occasions,  and  .works  of  different  kinds 
explaining  the  history  and  ideals  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
Churches  have  been  published.  The  churches  represented 
in  the  National  Council  have  9966  ministers,  55,828  local 
preachers,  407,991  Sunday-school  teachers,  3,416,377  Sunday 
scholars,  2,178,221  communicants,  and  sitting  accommodation 
for  8,555,460. 

A  remarkable  manifestation  of  this  unprecedented  reunion 
was  the  fact  that  a  committee  of  the  associated  churches  prepared 
and  published  a  catechism  expressing  the  positive  and  funda- 
mental agreement  of  all  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches  on  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  (see  The  Contemporary  Review, 
January  1 899) .  The  catechism  represents  substantially  the  creed 
of  not  less  than  80,000,000  Protestants.  It  has  been  widely 
circulated  throughout  Great  Britain,  the  British  Colonies  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  has  also  been  translated  into 
Welsh,  French  and  Italian. 

The  movement  has  spread  to  aU  parts  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  Jamaica,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
India.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add  that  it  differs  essentially 
from  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  inasmuch  as  its  unit  is  not  an 
individual,  private  Christian,  but  a  definitely  organized  and 
visible  Church.  The  essential  doctrine  of  the  movement  is  a 
particular  doctrine  of  churchmanship  which,  as  explained  in 
the  catechism,  regards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  sole  and 
Divine  Head  of  every  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
throughout  the  world.  For  this  reason  those  who  do  not  accept 
the  deity  of  Christ  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  natioxuU 
council  and  its  local  constituent  councils. 

FRBB  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND*  a  Protestant  episcopal  church 
"  essentially  one  with  the  established  church  of  England,  but 
free  to  go  into  any  parish,  to  use  a  revised  edition  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  to  associate  the  laity  with  the  clergy  in  the 
government  and  work  of  the  church,  and  to  hold  communion  with 
Christians  of  other  denominations."    It  was  founded  in  1844 
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in  Of)posit]on  to  the  Tractarian  movement^  and  embodies  the 
distinctively  evangelical  elements  o£  the  Reformation.  It  pre-. 
serves  and  maintains  to  the  letter  all  that  is  Protestant  and 
evangelical  in  the  liturgy  and  services  of  the  Anglican  church, 
wfaile  its  free  constitution  and  revised  formularies  meet  the  needs 
of  members  of  that  communion  who  resent  sacerdotal  and 
ritualistic  tendencies.  There  are  two  dioceses  (northern  and 
southern)  each  with  a  bishop,  about  30  churches  and  ministers, 
and  about  1300  members. 

FREE  CHURCH  OP  SCOTLAND.  In  one  sense  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  dated  its  existence  from  the  Disruption  of 
1843,  in  another  it  daimed  to  be  the  rightful  representative  of 
the  National  Church  of  Scotland  (see  Scotland,  Church  oy) 
as  it  was  reformed  in  1560.*  In  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Scotland  the  Free  Churchman  sees  three  great  reforming  periods. 
In  h^  view  these  deserve  to  be  called  reforming  on  many 
accounts,  but  most  c^>edal]y  because  in  them  the  independence 
of  the  church,  her  inherent  scriptural  right  to  exercise  a  spiritual 
jnrisdictlen  in  which  she  is  responsible  to  her  Divine  Head  alone, 
was  both  earnestly  asserted  and  practically  maintained.  The 
first  reformation  extended  from  1560,  when  the  church  freely 
held  her  first  General  Assembly,  and  of  her  own  authority  acted 
on  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  to  1592,  when  her  Presbyterian 
order  was  finally  and  ftilly  ratified  by  the  parliament.  The  second 
period  began  in  1638,  when,  after  ao  years  of  suspended  anima- 
tion, the  Assembly  once  more  shook  off  Episcopacy,  and  termin- 
ated in  1649,  when  the  parliament  of  Scotland  confirmed  the 
church  in  her  liberties  in  a  larger  and  ampler  sense  than  before. 
The  third  period  began  in  1834,  when  the  Assembly  made  use 
of  wh^  the  church  beUeved  to  be  her  rights  in  passing  the  Veto 
and  Chapel  Acts.    It  culminated  in  the  Disruption  of  1843. 

The  faict  that  £he  Church,  as  led  first  by  John  Knox  and  after- 
wards by  Andrew  Melville,  claimed  an  inherent  right  to  exercise 
a  spiritual  jurisdiction  is  notorious.  More  apt  to  be  overlooked 
is  the  comparative  freedom  with  which  that  right  was  actually 
used  by  the  church  irrespective  of  state  recognition.  That  recog- 
mtiott  was  not  given  until  after  the  queen's  resignation  in  1567;* 
but,  for  several  years  before  it  came,  the  church  had  been  holding 
her  Asemblies  and  settling  all  questions  of  discipline,  worship, 
and  administration  as  they  arose,  in  accordance  with  the  first 
book  of  polity  or  discipline  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  1560. 
Further,  in  tsSi  she,  of  her  own  motion,  adopted  a  second  book 
«f  a  siinalar  character,  in  which  she  expressly  claimed  an  inde- 
pendent and  ezdusiye  jurisdiction  or  power  in  aU  matters 
ecclesiastical,  "  which  flows  directly  from  God  and  the  Mediator 
Jesus  Christ,  and  is  ^iritual,  not  having  a  temporal  head  on  earth, 
but  only  Christ,  tho  only  king  and  governor  of  his  church  "; 
and  this  daim,  though^directly  negatived  in  1584  by  the  "  Black 
Acts,**  which  induded  an  Act  of  Supremacy  over  estates  spiritual 
and  temporal,  continued-  to  be  asserted  by  the  Assemblies, 
SBtil  at  last  it  also  was  practically  allowed  in  the  act  of  1592.' 
Th^  legislation  of  1592,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  force. 
An  act  of  parliament  in  1606,  which  "  reponed,  restored  and 
reintegrated  "  the  estate  of  bishops  to  their  ancient  dignities, 
prerogatives  and  privileges,  was  followed  by  several  acts  of 
various  subservient  a^emblies,  which,  culminating  in  that  of 
1618,  practically  amounted  to  a  complete  surrender  of  jurisdiction 
by  the  churdi  itself.  For  twenty  years  no  Assemblies  whatever 
were  held.  This  interval  must  necessarily  be  regarded  from  the 
pRsbyterian  point  of  view  as  having  been  one  of  very  deep 
dcpRsskm.    But  a  second  rdormation,  characterized  by  great 
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It  b  her  being  free,  not  her  bdng^  established,  that  constitutes 
the  real  historical  and  hereditary  identity  of  the  Reformed  National 
Ckorch  of  Scotland."  Sm  Act  and  Deciaratum,  &c.,  of  Free  Assembly, 

*  In  the  act  Anent  tkt  trme  and  holy  Kirk,  and  «/  Ihou  that  are 
iidartd  net  lobtoflhe  sanu.  This  act  was  supplemented  by  that  of 
1579, '^icrNl  the  Jnrisdictum  of  the  Kirh. 

*The  Second  Book  of  Diadpiine  was  not  formally  recogniaed  in 
tfaat  act;  but  all  former  acts  against  "  the  jurisdiction  and  dis- 
dpKae  of  the  true  Kirk  as  the  same  is  used  ana  exercised  within  the 
nalm  "'  w^n  abolished :  and  all  "  liberties,  privileges,  immunities 
and  frredocm  whatsoever"  previously  granted  were  ratified  and 
approved. 


energy  and  vigour,  began  in  1638.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  of  that  year,  afterwards  tardily  and  reluctantly 
acquiesced  in  by  the  state,  finally  issued  in  the  acts  of  parliament 
of  1649,  by  which  the  Westminster  standards  were  ratified, 
lay-patronage  was  abolished,  and  the  coronation  oath  itself 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  prindples  of  Presbyterian  church 
government.  Another  period  of  intense  reaction  soon  set  in. 
No  Assemblies  were  permitted  by  Cromwell  after  1653;  and, 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  Presbytery  was  temporarily  over- 
thrown by  a  series  of  rescissory  acts.  Nor  was  the  Revolution 
Settlement  of  1690  so  entirely  favourable  to  the  freedom  of  the 
church  as  the  legislation  of  x  649  had  been.  Prelacy  was  abolished, 
and  various  obnoxious  statutes  were  repealed,  but  the  acts 
resdssory  were  not  cancelled;  presbyterianism  was  re-estab- 
lished, but  the  statutory  recognition  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
took  no  notice  of  certain  qualifications  under  which  that  docu- 
ment had  originally  been  approved  by  the  Assembly  of  1647;* 
the  old  rights  of  patrons  were  again  discontinued,  but  the  large 
powers  which  had  been  conferred  on  congregations  by  the  act  of 
1649  were  not  wholly  restored.  Nevertheless  the  great  prindple 
of  a  distinct  ecdesiastical  jurisdiction,  embodied  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  was  accepted  without  reservation,  and  a  Presby- 
terian polity  effectively  confirmed  both  then  and  at  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Union.  This  settlement,  however,  did  not 
long  subsist  unimpaired.  In  1 7 1 2  the  act  of  Queen  Anne,  restor- 
ing patronage  to  its  andent  footing,  was  passed  in  spltt  of  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  the  Scottish  people.  For  many  years 
afterwards  (until  1784)  the  Assembly  continued  to  instruct  each 
succeeding  commission  to  make  application  to  the  king  and  the 
parliament  for  redress  of  the  grievance.  But  meanwhile  a  new 
phase  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  politics  commonly  known  as 
Moderatism  had  been  inaugiurated,  during  the  prevalence  of 
which  the  church  became  even  more  indifferent  than  the  lay 
patrons  themselves  to  the  rights  of  her  congregations  with  regard 
to  the  "  calling  "  of  ministers.  From  the  Free  Church  point  of 
view,  the  period  from  which  the  secessions  under  Ebenezer 
Erskine  and  Thomas  Gilltepie  are  dated  was  also  characterized 
by  numerous  other  abuses  on  the  Church's  part  which  amounted 
to  a  practical  surrender  of  the  most  important  and  distinctive 
principles  of  her  andent  Presbyterian  polity.*  Towards  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  there  were  many  drcumstances, 
both  within  and  without  the  church,  which  conspired  to  bring 
about  an  evangelical  and  popular  reaction  against  this  reign  of 
"  Moderatism/'  The  result  was  a  protracted  struggle,  which  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Ten  Years'  Conflict,  and  which  has 
been  aptly  described  as  the  last  battle  in  the  long  war  which  for 
nearly  300  years  had  been  waged  within  the  church  itself,  between 
the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  doctrine  of  an  exdusive  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction.  That  final  struggle  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  passing  in  1834  of  the  "  Veto  "  Act,  by  which  it 
was  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  church  that  no  pastor 
should  be  intruded  on  a  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
people,*  and  by  which  it  was  provided  that  the  simple  dissent 
of  a  majority  of  heads  of  families  in  a  parish  should  be  enough  to 
warrant  a  presbytery  in  rejecting  a  presentee.  The  question  of 
the  legality  of  this  measure  soon  came  to  be  tried  In  the  dvil 
courts;  and  it  was  ultimately  answered  in  a  sense  unfavourable 
to  the  church  by  the  dedsion  (1838)  of  the  court  of  session  in 
the  Auchterarder  case,  to  the  effect  that  a  presbytery  had  no  right 
to  reject  a  presentee  simply  because  the  parishioners  protested 
against  his  settlement,  but  was  bound  to  disregard  the  veto  (see 
Chalmexs,  Thomas).    This  dedsion  elidted  from  the  Assembly 

*  The  most  important  of  these  had  reference  to  the  full  right  of  a 
constituted  church  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  absolutely  unrestricted 
freedom  in  convening  Assemblies.  This  very  point  on  one  occasion 
at  least  threatened  to  be  the  cause  of  scnous  misunderstandings 
between  William  and  the  people  of  Scotland.  The  difficulties  were 
happily  smoothed,  however,  by  the  wisdom  and  tact  of  William 
Cars  tares. 

*  Sec  Act  and  Declaration  of  Free  Assembly,  1851. 

*  This  principle  had  been  asserted  even  by  an  Assembly  so  late  as 
that  of  1736.  and  had  been  invariably  presupposed  in  the  "  call," 
which  had  never  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  pre* 
requisite  for  the  aettieroent  of  a  minister. 
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of  that  year  a  new  dedaration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual 
indq>endence  of  the  church.  Ihe  "exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  dvil  courts  in  regard  to  the  dvil  rights  and  emoluments 
secured  by  law  to  the  church  and  the  ministers  thereof  **  was 
acknowledged  without  qualification;  and  continued  implidt 
obedience  to  thdr  decisions  with  reference  to  these  rights  and 
emoluments  was  pledged.  At  the  same  time  it  was  insisted  on 
"  that,  as  is  declared  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  National 
Established  Church,  'the Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  King  and  Head 
of  the  church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hand 
of  church  officers  distinct  from  the  dvil  magistrate  ';  and  that 
in  all  matters  touching  the  doctrine,  disdpline  and  government 
of  the  church  her  judicatories  possess  an  exdusive  jurisdiction, 
founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  which  power  ecdesiastical  "  (in 
the  words  of  the  Second  Book  of  Disdpline)  "  flows  immediately 
from  God  and  the  Mediator  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  ^iritual, 
not  having  a  temponl  head  on  earth,  but  only  Christ,  the  only 
spiritual  King  and  Governor  of  His  Kirk."  And  it  was  resolved 
to  assert,  and  at  all  hazards  defend,  this  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
and  firmly  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  same  upon  the  ofi^ce- 
bearers  and  members  of  the  church.  The  decision  of  the  court 
of  session  having  been  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords  early  in 
1839,  it  was  dedded  in  the  Assembly  of  that  year  that  the 
church,  while  acquiescing  in  the  loss  of  the  temporalities  at 
Auchterarder,  should  reaffirm  the  prindple  of  non-intrusion  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Rcfomed  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  government  with  a  view  to  the  prevention,  if  possible,' 
of  any  further  collision  between  the  dvil  and  ecdesiastical 
authorities.  While  the  conference  with  the  government  had  no 
better  result  than  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  compromise  by 
means  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill,  which  embodied  the  prindple 
of  a  dissent  with  reasons,  still  graver  complications  were  arising 
out  of  the  Marnoch  and  other  cases.*  In  the  drcumstances  it 
was  resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  1842  to  transmit  to  the  queen, 
by  the  hands  of  the  lord  high  commissioner,  a  "  daim,  deidara- 
tion,  and  protest,"  complaining  of  the  encroachments  of  the  court 
of  session,'  and  also  an  address  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
patronage.  The  home  secretary's  answer  (received  in  January 
1843)  gave  no  hope  of  redress.    Meanwhile  the  position  of  the 

*  Accordinff  to  the  Free  Church  "  Protest "  of  184;^  it  was  in  these 
cases  dedded  (i)  that  the  courts  of  the  church  were  liable  to  be  com- 
pelled to  intrude  ministers  on  reclaiming  congregations;  (3)  that  the 
civil  courts  had  piower  to  interfere  with  and  interdict  the  preaching  of 
the  gospd  and  administration  of  ordinances  as  authorised  and  en- 
joined by  the  church ;  (3)  that  the  dvil  courts  had  power  to  suspend 
spiritual  censures  pronounced  by^  the  courts  of  the  church,  and  to 
interdict  thdr  execution  as  to  spiritual  effects,  functions  and  privi- 
leges; (4)  that  deposed  minuters,  and  probationers  depnved  of  their 
licence,  could  be  restored  by  the  mandate  of  the  dvil  courts  to  the 
spiritual  office  and  status  of  which  the  church  courts  had  deprived 
tnem;  (5)  that  the  right  of  membership  in  ecclesiastical  courts 
could  be  determined  by  the  dvil  courts;  (6)  that  the  civil  courts 
had  power  to  supersede  the  majority  of  a  church  court  of  the  Estab- 
lishment in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  its  spiritual  functions  as  a  church 
court,  and  to  authorize  the  minority  to  exercise  the  said  functions 
in  opposition  to  the  court  itself  and  to  the  superior  judicatories  of 
the  cnurch;  (7)  that  processes  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  could  be 
arrested  by  the  dvil  courts;  and  (8)  that  without  the  sanction  of  the 
civil  courts  no  increased  provision  could  be  made  for  the  spiritual  care 
of  a  parish,  although  such  provision  left  all  dvil  rights  and  patri- 
monial interests  untouched. 

'  The  narrative  and  argument  of  this  elaborate  and  able  document 
cannot  be  reproduced  here.  In  substance  it  is  a  claim  "  as  of  right  " 
on  behalf  of  the  church  and  oi  the  nation  and  people  of  Scotlana  that 
the  church  shall  freely  {possess  and  enioy  her  liberties,  government, 
discipline,  rights  and  pnvileses  accoratng  to  taw,  and  that  she  shall 
be  protected  therein  from  the  foresaid  unconstitutional  and  illegal 
encroachments  of  the  said  court  of  session,  and  her  people  securedin 
thdr  Christian  and  constitutional  rights  and  liberties.  This  claim  is 
followed  by  the  "  declaration  "  that  the  Assembly  cannot  intrude 
ministers  on  reclaiming  congregations,  or  carry  on  the  government 
of  Christ's  church  subject  to  the  coercion  of  the  court  of  session:  and 
by  the  "  protest  "  that  all  acts  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
passed  without  the  consent  of  the  Scottish  church  and  nation,  in 
alteration  or  derogation  of  the  government,  discipline,  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  cnurch.  as  also  all  sentences  of  courts  in  contra- 
vcntionof  said  government,  disdpline,  rights  and  privileges,  "are  and 
shall  be  in  themsdves  void  and  null,  and  of  no  legal  force  or  effect." 


evangelical  party  had  been  further  hampered  by  the  decision  o' 
the  court  of  session  dedaring  the  ministers  of  chapds  of  ease  to 
be  unqualified  to  sit  in  any  church  court.  A  final  appeal  to 
parliament  by  petition  was  made  in  March  1843,  when,  by  a 
majority  of  135  (six  against  76),  the  House  of  Commons  declined 
to  attempt  any  redress  of  the  grievances  of  the  Scottish  Church.* 
At  the  flnt  session  of  the  following  General  Assembly  (xSth  May 
1843)  the  reply  of  the  non-intrusion  party  was  made  in  a  protest, 
signed  by  upwards  of  aoo  commissioners,  to  the  effect  that  since, 
in  their  opinion,  the  recent  decisions  of  the  dvil  courts,  and  the 
still  more  recent  sanction  of  these  decisions  by  the  l^islature, 
had  made  it  impossible  at  that  time  to  hold  a  free  Assembly  of 
the  church  as  by  law  established,  they  therefore  "protest  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  us,  and  such  other  commissioners  as  may 
concur  with  us,  to  withdraw  to  a  separate  place  of  meeting,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  steps  for  ourselves  and  all  who  adhere  to  us — 
maintaining  with  us  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  standards  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  as  heretofore  understood — ^fbr  separating 
in  an  orderiy  way  from  the  Establishment,  and  thereupon 
adopting  such  measures  as  may  be  competent  to  us,  in  humble 
dependence  on  God's  grace  and  the  aid  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  for 
the  advancement  of  His  glory,  the  extension  of  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Christ's 
house  according  toHis.holy  word."  The  reading  of  this  document, 
was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  entire  non-intrusion  party 
to  another  place  of  meeting,  where  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  was  constituted,  with  Dr  Thomas  Chalmers  as  moderator. 
This  Assembly  sat  from  the  z8th  to  the  30th  of  May,  and  trans- 
acted a  huge  amotmt  of  important  business.  On  Tuesday  the 
23rd,  396*  ministers  and  professors  publidy  adhibited  thdr 
names  to  the  Act  of  Separation  and  deed  of  demission  by  which 
they  renounced  all  claim  to  the  benefices  they  had  hdd  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Establishment,  declaring  them  to  be  vacant,  and 
consenting  to  their  being  dealt  with  as  such.  By  this  impressive 
proceeding  the  signatories  voluntarily  suziendoed  an  annual 
income  amounting  to  fully  £xoo,ooo. 

The  fint  care  of  the  voluntarily  disestablished  diurch  was  to 
provide  incomes  for  her  dexgy  and  places  of  worship  for  her 
people.  As  eariy  as  1841  indeed  the  leading  prindple  of  a 
"  stistentation  fund  "  for  the  support  of  the  ministzy  had  been 
announced  by  Dr  Robert  Smith  CBmdlish ;  and  at "  Convocation," 
a  private  unofficial  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  evangelical 
or  non-intrudon  party  hdd  in  November  1843,  Dr  Chalmers 
was  prepared  with  a  carefully  matured  scheme  according  to  which 
"  each  congregation  should  do  its  part  in  sustaining  the  whole, 
and  the  whole  should  sustain  each  congregation."  Between 
November  1843  and  May  1843,  647  assodations  had  been 
formed;  and  at  the  first  Assembly  it  was  announced  that  up- 
wards of  £17,000  had  already  been  contributed.  At  the  dose  of 
the  first  financial  ytai  (1843-1844)  it  was  reported  that  the  fund 
had  exceeded  £61,000.  It  was  partidpated  in  by  583  ministers; 
and  470  drew  the  full  equal  dividend  of  £105.  Each  successive 
year  diowed  a  steady  increase  in  the  gross  amount  of  the  fund ; 
but  owing  to  an  almost  equally  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of 
new  ministerial  charges  partidpating  in  its  benefits,  the  stipend 
payable  to  each  minister  did  not  for  many  years  reach  the  sum 
of  £150  which  had  been  aimed  at  as  a  minimum.  Thus  in  1844- 
1845  the  ftmd  had  risen  to  £76,180,  but  the  ministers  had  also 
increased  to  637,  and  the  equal  dividend  therefore  was  only  £123. 
During  the  first  ten  years  the  annual  income  averaged  £84,057; 
during  the  next  decade  £108,643;  and  during  the  third  £130,346. 
The  minimum  of  £150  was  reached  at  last  in  1868;  and  subse- 
quently the  balance  remaining  after  that  minimtmi  had  been 
provided  was  treated  as  a  surplus  fund,  and  distributed  among 
those  ministers  whose  oongregationa  have  contributed  at 
certain  specified  rates  per  member.  In  1878  the  total  amount 
received  for  this  fund  was  upwards  of  £177,000;  in  this  1075 
ministers  partidpated.  The  full  equal  dividend  of  £157  was 
paid  to  766  ministers;  and  additional  grants  of  £36  and  £18 

'  The  Scottish  members  voted  with  the  minority  in  the  proportion 
of  35  to  13. 
*  The  number  ultimately  rose  to  474. 
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veie  ptid  oot  of  the  taipliu  fund  to  633  and  X29  ministen 
rcspectivdy. 

To  provide  for  tlie  erection  of  the  buildingi  which,  it  wis 
foreseen,  would  be  neccasazy,  a  general  building  fund,  in  which 
all  shodd  share  alike,  was  also  oiganized,  and  local  building 
fuads  were  aa  far  as  possible  established  in  each  parish,  with  the 
resalt  that  at  the  tint  Assembly  a  sum  of  £104,776  was  reported 
as  already  available.  By  May  1844  a  further  sum  of  £133,060 
had  been  collected,  and  470  churches  were  reported  as  completed 
or  neariy  so.  In  the  following  year  £131,737  was  raised  and 
60  additional  churdMS  were  built.  At  the  end  of  four  years 
considerably  more  than  700  churches  had  been  provided. 

During  the  winter  session  1843-1844  the  divinity  students 
vho  had  joined  the  Free  Chuich  continued  their  studies  under 
Dr  OufaBen  and  Dr  David  Welsh  (1793-1845);  and  at  the 
AsKmbly  of  1844  arrangements  were  made  for  the  erection  of 
soluble  mlltfgiatr  buildings.  The  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
was  built  in  1847  at  a  cost  of  £46,506;  and  divinity  halls  were 
subsequently  set  up  also  in  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  In  1878 
there  were  13  professors  of  theology,  with  an  aggregate  ci  430 
stadents,— the  numben  at  Edinbur^,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 
Rspectivciy  being  119,  69  and  32. 

A  somewhat  unforeseen  re»ilt  of  the  Disruption  was  the 
aeoessity  for  a  duplicate  system  of  elementary  schools.  At 
the  1843  Assembly  it  was  for  the  fixat  time  announced  by  Dr 
Welsh  that "  schoob  to  a  certain  extent  must  be  opened  to  aiSord 
a  soitable  aphen  of  occupation  for  parochial  and  still  more  for 
private  teachers  of  schoob,  who  are  threatened  with  deprivation 
of  their  present  office  on  account  <rf  their  opinions  upon  the  church 
qaestioo."  The  suggestion  was  taken  up  with  very  great  energy, 
viih  the  result  that  in  May  1845,  ^^  schools  had  been  set  up, 
vhile  in  May  1847  this  number  had  risen  to  513,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  upwards  of  44,000  schdars.  In  1869  it  was  stated  in  an 
authoritative  document  laid  before  members  of  parliament 
that  u  that  time  there  were  connected  with  and  sui^rtcd  by 
the  Free  Church  598  schools  (including  two  normal  schools), 
with  633  teachers  and  64,115  scholars.  The  school  buildings 
had  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £a30,aoo,  of  which  the  committee 
of  privy  council  had  contributed  £35,000,  while  the  remainder 
had  been  rabed  by  voluntary  effort.  Annual  payments  made 
b>  teachers,  &c.,  as  at  1869,  amounted  to  £16,000.  In  accordance 
viih  <»taia  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of  1873  most  of  the 
schools  of  the  Free  Church  were  voluntarily  transferred,  without 
oonpeosation,  to  the  local  school  boards.  The  normal  schoob 
are  now  transferred  to  the  state. 

It  has  been  seen  already  that  during  the  period  of  the  Ten 
Yean'  Conflict  the  non-intrusion  party  strenuously  denied 
that  in  any  one  req>ect  it  was  departing  from  acknowledged 
priadides  of  the  National  Church.  It  continued  to  do  so  after  the 
DisniptMa.  In  1846,  however,  it  was  found  to  have  become 
Bftessaiy,  "  in  consequence  of  the  late  change  in  the  outward 
condition  of  the  church,"  to  amend  the  "  questions  and  formula  " 
lo  be  used  at  the  licensing  of  probationers  and  the  ordination 
of  office-bearers.  These  were  amended  acoordin^y;  and  at  the 
suK  time  it  was  declared  that,  "  while  the  church  firmly  main- 
tains the  same  scriptural  principles  as  to  the  duties  of  nations 
iod  their  rulers  in  reference  to  true  religion  and  the  Church  of 
Christ  for  which  she  has  hitherto,  contended,  she  disclaims  in- 
(okraat  or  persecuting  principles,  and  does  not  regard  her 
ConfessioQ  of  Faith,  or  any  portionthereofwhenfairly  interpreted, 
as  fa\'ooring  intolerance  or  persecution,  or  consider  that  her 
cSkc-beareis  t^  subscribing  it  profess  any  principles  inconsistent 
viih  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  private  judgment." 
The  main  difference  between  the  "  formula  "  of  the  Free  Church 
^  that  of  the  EsUblished  Church  (as  at  the  year  1900)  was 
that  the  former  referred  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  amply  as 
'approven  by  General  Assemblies  of  thb  Church,"  whUe  the 
h:'.er  described  it  as  "  approven  by  the  General  Assemblies  of  thb 
'i^iriooal  Church,  and  ratified  by  law  in  the  year  1690,  and  fre- 
<pc&Uy  confirmed  by  divers  Acts  of  Parliament  since  that  time." 
The  former  inserted  aa  additional  clause, — "  1  also  approve  of 
^  gnoal  prind|^  req)ecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church. 


and  her  subjection  to  Christ  as  her  only  Head,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Cbim  of  Right  and  in  the  Protest  referred  to  in  the 
questions  already  put  to  me  ";  and  also  added  the  words  which 
are  here  distinguished  by  italics, — "  And  I  promise  that  through 
the  grace  of  God  I  shall  firmly  and  constantly  adhere  to  the  same, 
and  to  the  utmost  ct  my  power  shall  in  my  station  assert, 
maintain,  and  defend"  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  discipline 
and  government  of  thb  chtirch  by  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries, 
provincial  synods,  and  general  assemblies,  togeUier  with  the 
liberty  and  exdusite  jurisdidion  thereof;  and  that  I  shall,  in  my 
practice,  conform  myself  to  the  said  worship  and  submit  to  the 
said  discipline  [and]  government,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and 
not  endeavour  directly  or  indirectly  the  prejudice  or  subversion 
of  the  same."  In  the  year  1851  an  act  and  declaration  anent  the 
pttblicationof  the  subordinate  standards  and  other  authoritative 
documents  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  passed,  in  which 
the  hbtorical  fact  b  recalled  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  had 
formally  consented  to  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith,  catechbms, 
directory  of  public  worship,  and  form  of  church  government  agreed 
upon  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  ;  and  it  b  declared  that 
"  these  several  formularies,  as  ratified,  with  certain  explanations, 
by  divers  Acts  of  Assembly  in  the  yean  1645, 1646,  and  particu- 
l^y  in  1647,  thb  church  continues  tilT  thb  day  to  acknowledge 
as  her  subordinate  standards  of  doctrine,  worship  and  govern- 
ment"* 

In  1858  drcumstances  arose  which,  in  the  <q>inidn  of  many, 
seemed  fitted  to  demonstrate  to  the  Free  Church  that  her  freedom 
was  an  illusion,  and  that  all  her  sacrifices  had  been  made  in  vain. 
John  Macmillan,  minbter  of  Cardross,  accused  of  immoralit/, 
had  been  tried  and  found  guilty  by  the  Free  Presbytery  of 
Dumbarton.  Appeal  having  been  taken  to  the  synod,  an  attempt 
was  there  made  to  revive  one  particular  charge,  of  which  he  had 
been  finally  acqtiitted  by  the  presbytery;  and  thb  attempt  was 
successful  in  the  General  Assembly.  That  ultimate  court  of 
review  did  not  confine  itself  to  tbe  points  appealed,  but  went 
into  the  merits  of  the  whole  case  as  it  had  originally  com^  before 
the  p^b3rtery.  The  result  was  a  sentence  of  suspension. 
Macmiilan,  believing  that  the  Assembly  had  acted  with  some 
irregularity,  applied  to  the  court  of  session  for  an  interdict 
against  the  execution  of  that  sentence;  .and  for  thb  act  he  was 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  say  whether  or  nqt 
it  was  the  case  that  he  had  thus  appealed.  Having  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  hie  was  deposed  on  the  spot.  Forthwith 
he  raised  a  new  action  (hb  previous  application  for  an  interdict 
had  been  refused)  conducUng  for  reduction  of  the  ^iritual 
sentence  of  deposition  and  for  substantial  damages.  The 
defences  lodged  by  the  Free  Church  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
civil  courts  had  no  right  to  review  and  reduce  spiritual  sentences, 
or  to  dedde  whether  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
had  acted  irregularly  or  not.  Judgments  adverse  to  the  defenders 
were  delivered  on  these  points;  and  appeab  were  taken  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  before  the  case  could  be  heard  there, 
the  lord  president  took  an  opportunity  in  the  court  of  session 
to  point  out  to  the  pursuer  that,  inasmuch  as  the  particular 
General  Assembly  against  which  the  action  was  brought  had 
ceased  to  exbt,  it  could  not  therefore  be  made  in  any  circum- 
stances to  pay  damages,  and  that  the  action  of  reduction  of  the 
spiritual  sentence,  bdng  only  auxiliary  to  the  claim  of  damages, 
ought  therefore  to  be  dbmissed.  He  further  pointed  out  that 
Macmillan  mi^t  obtain  redress  in  another  way,  ahfiuld  he  be 
able  to  prove  malice  against  individuab.  Very  soon  after  this 
deliverance  of  the  lord  president,  the  case  as  it  had  stood  against 
the  Free  Church  was  withdrawn,  and  Macmillan  gave  notice  of 
an  action  of  a  wholly  different  kind.  But  this  last  was  not  per- 
severed in.  The  appeab  which  had  been  taken  to  the  House  of 
Lords  were,  in  these  circumstances,  also  departed  from  by 
the  Free  Church.    The  case  did  net  advance  suffidently  to  show 

>  By  this  formal  recognition  of  the  Qualifications  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith  made  in  1647  the  scruples  of  the  majority  of  the  Associate 
Synod  of  Original  Seceders  were  removed,  and  37  minutersialong 
with  a  considerable  number  of  their  people,  joined  the  Free  Church 
in  the  following  year. 
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how  far  the  courts  of  Uw  would  be  prepared  to  go  in  the  direction 
of  recognising  voluntary  tribunals  and  a  kind  of  secondary 
exclusive  jurisdiction  founded  on  contract.^  But,  whether 
recognized  or  not,  the  church  for  her  part  continued  to  believe 
that  she  had  an  inherent  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  remained 
unmoved  in  her  determination  to  act  in  accordance  with  that 
resolution  "  notwithstanding  of  whatsoever  trouble  or  persecu- 
tion may  arise."* 

In  1863  a  motion  was  made  and  unanimously  carried  in  the 
Free  Church  Assembly  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
confer  with  a  corresponding  committee  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Synod,  and  with  the  representatives  of  such  other  dis- 
established churches  as  might  be  willing  to  meet  and  deliberate 
with  a  view  to  an  incorporating  um'on.  Formal  negotiations 
between  the  representatives  of  these  two  churches  were  begun 
shortly  afterwards,  which  resulted  in  a  report  laid  before  the 
following  Assembly.  From  this  document  it  appeared  that  the 
committees  of  the  two  churches  were  not  at  one  on  the  question 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  the  church.  While  on 
the  part  of  the  Free  Church  it  was  maintained  that  he  "may 
lawfully  acknowledge,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of 
God,  the  creed  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church,"  and  that  "  it  is 
his  duty,  when  necessary  and  expedient,  to  employ  the  national 
resources  in  aid  of  the  church,  provided  always  that  in  doing  so, 
while  reserving  to  himself  full  control  over  the  temporalities 
which  are  his  own  gift,  he  abstain  from  all  authoritative  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  government  of  the  church,"  it  was  declared 
by  the  committee  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  that, 
"  inasmuch  as  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  authority  in  spiritual 
things,  and  as  the  employment  of  force  in  such  matters  is  opposed 
to  the  ^irit  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  within  his 
province  to  legislate  as  to  what  is  true  in  religion,  to  prescribe 
a  creed  or  form  of  worship  to  his  subjects,  or  to  endow  the  church 
from  national  resources."  In  other  words,  while  the  Free  Church 
maintained  that  in  certain  circumstances  it  was  lawful  and  even 
incumbent  on  the  magistrate  to  endow  the  church  and  on  the 
church  to  accept  his  endowment,  the  United  Presbyterians  main- 
tained that  in  no  case  was  this  lawful  either  for  the  one  party  or  for 
the  other.  Thus  in  a  very  short  time  it  had  been  made  perfectly 
evident  that  a  union  between  the  two  bodies,  if  accomplished 
at  all,  could  only  be  brought  about  on  the  tmderstanding  that 
the  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  state  endowments  should 
be  an  open  one.  The  Free  Church  Assembly,  by  increasing 
majorities,  manifested  a  readiness  for  union,  even  although 
unanimity  had  not  been  attained  on  that  theoretical  point. 
But  there  was  a  minority  which  did  not  sympathize  in  this 
readiness,  and  after  ten  years  of  fruitless  effort  it  was  in  1873 
found  to  be  expedient  that  the  idea  of  union  with  the  Um'ted 
Presbyterians  should  for  the  time  be  abandoned.  Other  negotia- 
tions, however,  which  had  been  entered  upon  with  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  at  a  somewhat  later  date  proved  more 
successful;  and  a  majority  of  the  ministers  of  that  church  with 
their  congregations  were  united  with  the  Free  Church  in  1876. 

0.  S.  Bl.) 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  xgth  century  the  Free  Church  con- 
tinued to  be  the  most  active,  theologically,  of  the  Scottish 
Churches.  The  College  chairs  were  almost  uniformly  filled  by 
advanced  critics  or  theologians,  inq[>ired  more  or  less  by  Professor 
A.  B.  Davidson.  Dr  A.  B.  Bruce,  author  of  The  Training  of  the 
Twdvtf  &c.,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  apologetics  and  New 
Testament  exegesis  in  the  Glasgow  CoUege  in  1875;  Henry 
Drummond  (author  of  Natural  Law  in  ike  Spiritual  World,  &c.) 
was  made  lecturer  in  natural  science  in  the  same  college  in  1877 
and  became  professor  in  1884;  and  Dr  George  Adam  Smith 
(author  of  The  Twelve  Prophets,  &c.)  was  called  to  the  Hebrew 
chair  in  1892.  Attempts  were  made  between  1890  and  1895  to 
bring  all  these  professors  except  Davidson  (similar  attacks 
were  also  made  on  Dr  Marcus  Dods,  afterwards  principal  of  the 

>  See  Taylor  Innes,  Law  of  Creeds  in  ScoOand^  p.  358  seq. 

*  The  language  of  Dr  Bucnanan,  for  example,  in  i860  was  (mtttolu 
mutandis)  the  same  as  that  which  he  had  employed  in  1838  in  moving 
the  Independence  resolution  already  referred  to. 


New  CoUege,  Edinburgh)  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  for  unsound 
teaching  or  writing;  but  in  every  case  these  were  abortive, 
the  Assembly  never  taking  any  step  beyond  warning  the  accused 
that  their  primary  duty  was  to  teach  and  defend  the  church's 
faith  as  embodied  in  the  confession.  In  1893  the  Free  Church, 
following  the  example  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chtirch  and 
the  Chureh  of  Scotland  (1889),  passed  a  Declaratory  Act  relaxing 
the  stringency  of  subscription  to  the  confession,  with  the  result 
that  a  small  number  of  ministers  and  congregations,  mostly  in  the 
Highlands,  severed  their  connexion  with  the  churdi  and  formed 
the  Free  Presbyterian  Chureh  of  ScotUnd,  on  strictly  and 
straitly  orthodox  lines.  In  1907  this  body  had  twenty  congrega- 
tions and  twelve  ministers. 

The  Free  CHiurch  always  regarded  herself  as  a  National  Church, 
and  during  this  period  she  sought  actively  to  be  true  to  that 
character  by  providing  chureh  ordinances  for  the  increasing 
population  of  Scotland  and  applying  herself  to  the  new  problemts 
of  non-church-going,  and  of  the  chani^ng  habits  of  the  people. 
Her  Assembly's  committee  on  religion  and  morals  worked 
toward  the  same  ends  as  the  similar  organization  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  in  her,  as  in  the  other  churches,  the  standard 
of  parochial  and  congregational  activity  was  raised  and  new 
methods  of  operation  devised.  She  passed  kgislatkm  on  the 
difficult  problem  of  ridding  the  churdi  of  inefficient  mimstos. 
The  use  of  instrumental  music  was  sanctioned  in  Free  Churches 
during  this  period.  An  association  was  formed  in  1891  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  edification,  order  and  reverence  in  the  public 
services  of  the  church,  and  published  in  1898  A  New  Diredary 
for  Public  Worship  which  does  not  provide  set  forms  of  prayer, 
but  directions  as  to  the  matter  of  prayer  in  the  various  services. 
The  Free  Church  took  a  large  share  in  the  study  of  hymnology 
and  church  music,  which  led  to  the  production  of  The  Ckurdk 
Hymnary.  From x88stoi895muchof theenergyof allthePresby- 
terian  churches  was  absorbed  by  the  disestablishment  a^tation. 
In  the  former  year  the  Free  Church,  having  almost  entirely 
shed  the  establishment  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  began 
to  rival  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  its  resolutions  calling 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  spite  of 
the  offers  of  the  Establishment  Assembly  to  confer  with  the 
dissenting  churches  about  union,  the  assaults  upon  its  status 
waxed  in  vigour,  tiU  in  1893  the  Free  Church  hailed  the  result  of 
the  general  election  as  a  verdict  of  the  constituencies  in  favour 
of  disestabh'shmcnt,  and  insisted  upon  the  government  of  the  day 
taking  up  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  bilL 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  the  century  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  churches,  which  after  the  failure  of  their 
union  negotiations  in  1873  had  been  connected  together  by  a 
Mutual  EligibtUty  Act  enabling  a  congregation  of  one  church 
to  call  a  minister  from  the  other,  devoted  their  energy  to  the 
arrangement  of  an  incorporating  union.  The  Synod  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  resolved  in  1896  to  "  take  steps 
towards  union,"  and  in  the  following  year  the  Free  Assembly 
responded  by  appointing  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  committee 
of  the  other  church.  The  joint  committee  discovered  a  "remark- 
able and  happy  agreement "  between  the  doctrinal  standards, 
rules  and  methods  of  the  two  bodies,  and  with  very  little  con- 
cessions on  either  side  a  common  constitution  and  common, 
"questions  and  formula"  for  the  admission  of  ministers  and 
office-bearers  were  arranged.  A  minority,  always  growing 
smaller,  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  protested  against  the  pro- 
posed union,  and  threatened  if  it  were  carried  through  to  test 
its  legaUty  in  the  courts.  To  meet  this  opposition,  the  suggestion 
is  understood  to  have  been  made  that  an  act  of  parliament 
should  be  applied  for  to  legalize  the  union;  but  this  was  not  done, 
and  the  um'on  was  carried  through  on  the  understanding  that 
the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  church  establishments  ^ould 
be  an  open  one. 

The  supreme  courts  of  the  churches  met  for  the  last  time  in 
their  respective  places  of  meeting  on  the  30th  of  October  1900, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  joint  meeting  took  place  at 
which  the  union  was  completed,  and  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  (q.v.)  entered  on  its  career.    The  protesting  and 
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dissenting  miiiority  at  once  claimed  to  be  the  Free  Church.  They« 
met  outs^  the  Fxce  Assembly  Hall  on  the  31st  of  October,  and, 
{aihng  to  gain  admmion  to  it,  withdrew  to  another  hall,  where 
they  elected  Mr  Colin  Bannatyne  their  moderator  and  held  the 
remaining  sittings  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  reported  that  between 
16,000  aiid  17,000  names  had  been  received  of  persons  adherii^  to 
the  anti-unionist  principle.  At  the  Assembly  of  1901  it  was 
stated  that  the  Free  Church  had  twenty-five  ministers  and  at 
least  sixty-three  congregations.  The  character  of  the  church  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  its  office-bearers  were  the  faithful 
sorvivoxs  of  the  decreasing  minority  of  the  Old  Free  Church, 
which  had  protested  against  the  disestablishment  resolutions, 
against  the  rdaxation  of  subscription,  against  toleration  of  the 
tffhing  df  the  Glasgow  professors,  and  against  the  use  in  worship 
of  organs  or  of  human  hymns.  Her  congregations  were  mostly 
la  the  Gadic-q>eaking  districts  of  Scotland.  She  was  confronted 
frith  a  vttf  arduous  undertaking;  her  congregations  grew  in 
anmber,  but  were  far  from  each  other  and  there  were  not  nearly 
enoo^  minlstera.  The  Highlands  were  filled,  by  the  Union, 
with  esaspcrmtion  and  dispeace  which  could  not  soon  subside. 
The  dntrdi  met  with  no. sympathy  or  assistance  at  the  hands 
of  the  United  Free  Church,  and  her  work  was  conducted  at  first 
under  oooaidefmUe  hardships,  nor  was  her  position  one  to  appeal 
to  the  general  popular  sentiment  of  Scotland.  But  the  little 
church  continued  her  course  with  indomitable  courage  and 
vithoot  any  compromise  of  prindple.  The  Declaratory  Act  of 
1893  was  rqwaled  after  a  consultation  of  presbyteries,  and  the  old 
princqiks  as  to  worship  were  declared.  A  professor  was  obliged 
to  withdcaw  a  book  he  had  written,  in  which  the  results  of 
critidsm,  with  regard  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  had  been  accepted 
and  ^ypUed.  The  desire  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  obtdin 
relaxation  of  her  formula  was  declared  to  make  union  with  her 
impowiWe.  Along  with  this  unbending  attitude,  signs  of  material 
growth  were  not  wanting.  The  revenue  of  the  church  increased; 
the  grant  irom  the  sustentation  fund  was  in  xgoz  only  £75,  but 
from  1909  onwards  it  was  £167. 

The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1904  did  not  bring  the 
trials  of  the  Free  Church  to  an  end.  In  the  absence  of  any 
srtangrmcnt  with  the  United  Free  Church,  she  could  only  gain 
poMesaion  of  the  property  declared  to  belong  to  her  by  an 
appKfarion  in  each  particular  case  to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  a 
series  <rf  law-suits  began  which  were  trying  to  all  parties.  In 
the  year  1905  the  Free  Church  Assembly  met  In  the  historic 
Flee  Chnidi  Assembly  Hall,  but  it  did  not  meet  there  again. 
Having  been  left  by  the  awards  of  the  commission  without  any 
station  in  the  foreign  mission  field,  the  Free  Church  resolved  to 
start  a  fordgn  mission  of  her  own.  The  urgent  task  confronting 
the  church  was  that  of  supplying  ordmances  to  her  congregations. 
The  latter  numbered  200  in  1907,  and  the  church  had  as  yet  only 
74  ordained  ministers,  so  that  many  of  the  jnanses  allocated  to 
her  by  the  commissioners  were  not  yet  occupied,  and  catechists 
sad  dders  were  called  to  conduct  services  where  possible.  The 
gallant  stand  this  little  church  had  made  for  principles  which 
were  no  longer  represented  by  any  Presbyterian  church  outside 
the  establishment  attracted  to  her  much  interest  and  many 
bopes  that  she  might  be  successful  in  her  endeavours  to  do  some- 
Ih^  for  the  xeli^us  Ufe  of  Scotland. 

See  ScoTLAUD,  Chukch  op,  for  bibliography  and  statistics. (A.M.  *) 

nMBOKSn  BURKAU  (offidaUy  the  Bureau  of  Freedmen, 
RuuuRis  AMD  Abandoned  Lands),  a  bureau  created  in  the 
Cmied  States  war  department  by  an  act  of  Congress,  3rd  of  March 
186$,  to  last  one  year,  but  continued  until  187  a  by  later  acts 
paned  over  the  president's  veto.  Its  establishment  was  due 
partly  to  the  fear  entertained  by  the  North  that  the  Southerners 
if  left  to  deal  with  the  blacks  would  attempt  to  re-establish 
some  form  of  slavery,  partly  to  the  necessity  for  extending  relief 
to  needy  negroes  and  whites  In  the  lately  conquered  South, 
■ad  partly  to  the  need  of  creaXing  some  commission  or  bureau 
to  t^  cfaaige  of  lands  confiscated  in  the  South.  During  the 
CivO  War  a  million  negroes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals 
asd  had  to  be  cared  for.  Able-bodied  blacks  were  enlisted  in  the 
army,  and  the  women,  children  and  old  men  were  settled  in  large 


camps  on  confiscated  Southern  property,  where  they  were  cared 
for  alternately  by  the  war  department  and  by  the  treasury 
department  until  the  organization  of  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau. 
At  the  head  of  the  bureau  was  a  commissioner.  General  O.  O. 
Howard,  and  under  him  in  each  Southern  state  was  an  assistant 
commissioner  with  a  corps  of  local  superintendents,  agents 
and  inspectors.  The  officials  had  the  broadest  possible  authority 
in  all  matters  that  concerned  the  blacks. .  The  work  of  the  bureau 
may  be  classified  as  follows:  (x)  distributing  rations  and  medical 
supplies  among  the  blacks;  (3)  establishing  schools  for  them  and 
aiding  benevolent  societies  to  esubllsh  schools  and  churches; 
(3)  regulating  labour  and  contracts;  (4)  taking  charge  of  con- 
fiscated lands;  and  (5)  administering  justice  in  cases  in  which 
blacks  were  concerned.  For  several  years  the  ex-slaves  were 
under  the  almost  absolute  contrcrf  of  the  bureau.  Whether  this 
control  had  a  good  or  bad  effect  is  still  disputed,  the  Southern 
whites  and  many  Northerners  holding  that  the  results  of  the 
bureau's  work  were  distinctly  bad,  while  others  hold  that  much 
good>resulted  from  its  work.  There  is  now  no  doubt,- however, 
that  while  most  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  bureau  were  good 
men,  the  subordinate  agents  were  generally  without  character 
or  judgment  and  that  their  interference  between  the  races  caused 
permanent  discord.  Much  necessary  relief  work  was  done, 
but  demoralization  was  also  caused  by  it,  and  later  the  institution 
was  used  by  its  offidahi  as  a  means  of  securing  negro  votes. 
In  educating  the  blacks  the  bureau  made  some  progress,  but  the 
instruction  imparted  by  the  missionary  teachers  rendted  in 
giving  the  ex-slaves  notions  of  liberty  and  radal  equality  that  led 
to  much  trouble,  finally  resulting  in  the  hostility  of  the  whites  to 
negro  education.  The  secession  of  the  blacks  from  the  white 
churches  was  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  bureau.  The  whole 
field  of  labour  and  contracts  was  covered  by  minute  regulations, 
which,  good  in  theory,  were  absurd  in  practice,  and  which  failed 
altogether,  but  not  until  labour  had  been  disorganised  for  several 
years.  The  administration  of  justice  by  the  bureau  agents 
amounted  simply  to  a  ceaseless  persecution  of  the  whites  who  had 
dealings  with  the  blacks,  and  bloody  conflicts  sometimes  resulted. 
The  law  creating  the  bureau  provided  for  the  division  of  the 
confiscated  property  anx>ng  the  negroes,  and  thou^  carried 
out  only  in  piarts  of  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Georgia,  it  caused 
the  negroes  to  believe  that  they  were  to  be  cared  for  at  the 
expense  of  their  former  masters.  This  belief  made  them  subject 
to  swindling  schemes  perpetrated  by  certain  bureau  agents  and 
others  who  promised  to  secure  lands  for  them.  When  negro 
suffrage  was  imposed  by  Congress  upon  the  Southern  States,  the 
bureau  aided  the  Union  League  (9.v.)in  organizing  the  bku^  into 
a  political  party  opposed  to  the  whites.  A  large  majority  of  the 
bureau  officials  secured  office  through  their  control  of  the  blacks. 
The  failure  of  the  bureau  system  and  its  discontinuance  In  the 
midst  of  reconstruction  without  harm  to  the  blacks,  and  the 
intense  hostility  of  the  Southern  whites  to  the  Institution  caused 
by  the  irritatiiiiB  conduct  of  bureau  officials,  are  indications  that 
the  institution  was  not  well  conceived  nor  wisely  administered. 

See  P.  S.  fierce,  Tkt  Freedmen's  Bureau  (Iowa  City,  1904); 
Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction  (Washington,  1866) ; 
W.  L.  Fleming  (ed.).  Documents  relating  to  Reconstruction  (Cleveland, 
O.,  r906):  W.  L.  Flemins,  Ciml  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama 
(New  York,  1905) ;  and  Jamea  W.  Garner,  Reconstruction  in  Missis- 
sippi (New  York,  r90i).  (W.  L,  F^ 

FRBBHOLD,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Monmouth  county, 
New  Jersey,  U.S. A.,. in  the  township  of  Freehold,  about  25  m. 
E.  by  N.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  (1890)  393a;  (1900)  3934,  of  whom 
315  were  foreign-bom  and  r26  were  negroes;  (1905)  3064;  (1910) 
3>33'  .  Freehold  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey  railways.  It  Is  the  trade  centre  of  one  of  the  most 
productive  agricultural  districts  of  the  state  and  has  various 
manufactures,  including  carriages,  carpets  and  rugs,  files,  shirts, 
underwear,  and  canned  beans  and  pea^  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  two  boarding  schools  for  boys:  the  Freehold  Military  School 
and  the  New  Jersey  Military  Academy  (chartered,  1900; 
founded  In  r844  as  the  Freehold  Institute).  One  of  the  resi- 
dences in  the  town  dates  from  175$.  A  settlement  was  made 
in  the  township  about  1650,  and  the  township  was  incorporated 
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in  1693 .  In  1 7 1 5  the  town  was  founded  and  was  made  the  county- 
scat;  it  was  long  commonly  known  (from  the  county)  as  Mon- 
mouth Court-House,  but  afterwards  took  (from  the  township) 
the  name  Freehold,  and  in  1869  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Town 
of  Freehold.  An  important  battle  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
known  as  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  was  fought  near  the  court- 
house on  the  28th  of  June  1778.  A  short  distance  N.W.  of  the 
court-house  is  a  park  in  which  there  is  a  monument,  unveiled 
on  the  13th  of  November  1884  in  commemoration  of  the  battle; 
the  base  is  of  Qmncy  granite  and  the  shaft  is  of  Concord  granite. 
Surmounting  the  shaft  is  a  statue  representing  "  Liberty 
Triumphant "  (the  height  to  the  top  of  which  is  about  zoo  ft.)' 
The  monument  is  adorned  with  five  bronze  reliefs,  designed  and 
modelled  by  James  E.  Kelly  (b.  1855);  one  of  these  reliefs 
represents  "  Molly  Pitcher  "  (d.  1832),  a  national  heroine,  who, 
when  her  husband  Qohn  C.  Hays),  an  artillerist,  was  rendered 
insensible  during  the  battle,  served  the  gun  in  his  pUice  and 
prevented  its  capture  by  the  British.*  Jod  Parker  (z8i6- 
1888)-,  governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1863-1866  and  1872-1875,  was 
long  a  resident  of  Freehold,  and  the  erection  of  the  monument 
was  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  A  bronze  tablet  on  a  boulder 
in  front  of  the  present  court-house,  commemorating  the  old  court- 
house, used  as  a  hospital  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  was  unveiled 
in  1907.  Freehold  was  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Dr  Thomas 
Henderson  (174^x824),  a  Whig  or  Patriot  leader  in  New  Jersey, 
an  oflBcer  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1779-1780  and  of  the  national  House  of 
Representatives  in  1795-1797. 

The  name  Freehold  was  first  used  of  a  Presbyterian  churdi 
established  about  1692  by  Scottish  exiles  who  came  to  East 
Jersey  in  1682-1685  and  built  what  was  called  the  "Old 
Scots'  Church  "  near  the  present  railway  station  of  Wickatunk 
in  Marlboro'  township,  Monmouth  county.  In  this  church,  in 
December  1706,  John  Boyd  (d.  1709)  was  ordained — ^the  first 
recorded  Presbyterian  ordination  in  America.  The  church  was 
the  first  regularly  constituted  Presbyterian  church.  No  trace 
of  the  building  now  remains  in  the  burying-ground  where 
Boyd  was  interred,  and  where  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  New 
Jersey  in  1900  raised  a  granite  monument  to  his  memory;  his 
tombstone  is  preserved  by  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  in 
Philadelphia.  John  Tennent  (1706-1732)  became  pastor  of  the 
Freehold  church  in  1730,  when  a  new  church  was  built  by  the 
Old  Scots  congregation  on  White  Hill  in  the  present  township  of 
Manalapan  (then  a  part  of  Freehold  township),  near  the  railway 
station  and  village  called  Tennent;  his  brother  William  (1705- 
X777)f  whose  trance,  in  which  he  thought  he  saw  the  glories  of  • 
heaven,  was  a  matter  of  much  discussion  in  his  time,  was  pastor 
in  1733-1777.  In  1751-1753  the  present "  Old  Tennent  Church," 
then  called  the  Freehold  Church,  was  erected  on  (or  near)  the 
same  site  as  the  building  of  1730;  in  it  Whitefield  preached  and 
in  the  older  building  David  Brainerd  and  his  Indian  converts  met. 
In  1859  this  church  (whose  corporate  name  is  "  The  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  County  of  Monmouth  ")  adopted  the  name 
of  Tennent,  partly  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Presbyterian  church 

organized  at  Monmouth  Court-Hoyse  (n^w  Freehold)  in  1838. 

See  Frank  R.  Symmes.  History  of  the  Old  TcnnetU  Ckstrck  (2nd 
ed.,  Cranbury,  New  Jeraey,  1904). 

FREEHOLD,  in  the  English  law  of  real  property,  an  estate  in 
land,  not  being  less  than  an  estate  for  life.  An  estate  for  a  term 
of  years,  no  matter  how  long,  was  considered  inferior  in  dignity 
to  an  estate  for  life,  and  unworthy  of  a  freeman  (see  Estate).  , 
"  Some  time  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  apparently  not 
so  early  as  Domesday,  the  expression  liberum  lenemenium  was 
introduced  to  designate  land  held  by  a  freeman  by  a  free  tenure. 
Thus  freehold  tenure  is  the  sum  of  the  rights  and  duties  which 
constitute  the  relation  of  a  free  tenant  to  his  lord."*    In  this 

^Her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Ludwi^.  "  Molly  Pitcher"  was 
a  nickname  given  to  her  by  the  soldiers  m  reference  to  her  carrying 
water  to  soloiers  overcome  by  heat  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  She 
married  Hays  in  1769;  Hays  died  soon  after  the  war,  and  later  she 
married  one  George  McCauley.  She  lived  for  more  than  forty 
yean  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  her 
memory  in  1876. 

*  Digby 's  Sislory  of  the  Lam  of  Rtol  Property. 


sense  freehold  is  distinguished  from  copyhold,  whicli  is  a  tenure 
having  its  origin  in  the  relation  of  lord  and  villein  (see  CopyBOLo). 
Freehold  is  also  distinguished  from  leasehold,  which  is  an  estate 
for  a  fixed  number  of  years  only.  By  analogy  the  interest  of  a 
person  who  holds  an  oflice  for  life  is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  freehold 
interest.  The  term  customary  freeholds  is  applied  to  a  kind  of 
copyhold  tenure  in  the  north  of  England,-  viz.  tenure  by  copy 
of  court-roU,  but  not,  as  in  other  cases,  expressed  to  be  at  Uie 
will  of  the  lord. 

FREBLAND,  a  borough  of  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvuiia,- 
U.S.  A.,  about  ao  m.  S.  of  Wilkes-Barre,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state. 
Pop.  (1890)  1730;  (1900)  5254  (1339  foreign-bom,  many  being 
Slavs);  (1910)  6197.  Fredand  is  served  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railway  and  by  electric  railway  to  Upper  Lehi^  (x  m. 
distant,  served  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey)  and 
to  other  neighbouring  places.  The  borough  is  buHt  on  Broad 
Mountain,  nearly  2000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  the  chief  industry 
is  the  mining  of  coal  at  the  numerous  surrounding  cdlieries. 
Freeland  is  the  seat  of  the  Mining  and  Mcrhaniral  Institute 
of  the  Anthracite  Region,  chartered  in  1894,  modelled  after  the 
German  Steigersckulen,  with  elementary  and  secondary  depart^ 
ments  and  a  night  school  for  workmoi.  The  borough  has 
foundries  and  machine  shops  of  considerable  importance, 
and  manufactures  silk,  overalls,  beer  and  hames.  Fkeeland 
was  first  settled  about  1842,  was  hud  out  in  1870^  and  was 
incorporated  in  1876. 

FREEMAN,  EDWARD  AUGUSTUS  (1823-1892),  Englisl^ 
historian,  was  bom  at  Harbome,  Staffordshire,  on  the  snd  of 
August  1823.  He  lost  both  his  parents  in  infancy,  was  brougjht 
up  by  a  grandmother,  and  was  educated  at  private  schools  and 
by  a  private  tutor.  He  was  a  studious  and  precocious  boy,  more 
interested  in  religious  matters,  history  and  foreign  politics  than 
in  boyish  things.  He  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Trinity  CoUege, 
Oxford,  and  a  second  class  in  the  degree  examination,  and  was 
elected  fellow  of  his  college  (1845).  While  at  Oxford  he  was  much 
influenced  by  the  High  Church  moventent,  and  thought  seriously 
of  taking  orden,  but  abandoned  the  idea.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  his  former  tutor,  the  Rev.  R.  Gutch,  in  1847,  and  entered 
on  a  life  of  study.  Ecclesiastical  architecture  attracted  him 
strongly.  He  visited  many  churches  and  began  a  practice, 
which  he  pursued  throughout  his  life,  of  making  drawings  of 
buildings  on  the  spot  and  afterwards  tracing  them  over  in  ink. 
His  first  book,  save  for  his  share  in  a  volume  of  English  verse, 
was  a  History  of  Architecture  (1849).  Though  he  had  not  then 
seen  any  buildings  outside  Exigland,  it  contains  a  good  sketch 
of  the  development  of  the  art.  It  is  full  of  youthful  enthimasm 
and  is  written  in  florid  language.  After  some  changes  of  residence 
he  bought  a  house  called  Somerleaze,  near  WeUs,  Somerset,  and 
settled  there  in  i860. 

Freeman's  life  was  one  0/  strenuous  literary  work.  He  wrote 
many  books,  and  countless  articles  for  reviews,  newspapers  and 
other  publications,  and  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
Saturday  Review  until  1878,  when  he  ceased  to  write  for  it  for 
political  reasons.  His  Saturday  Renew  articles  corrected  many 
erron  and  raised  the  level  of  historical  knowledge  among  the 
educated  classes,  but  as  a  reviewer  he  was  apt  to-  forget  that  a 
book  may  have  blemishes  and  yet  be  praiseworthy.  For  some 
years  he  was  an  active  county  magistrate.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  politics,  was  a  follower  of  Mr  Gladstone,  and 
approved  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886,  but  objected  to  the  later 
proposal  to  ntain  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster.  To  be 
returned  to  Parliament  was  one  of  his  few  ambitions,  and  in  1868 
he  unsuccessfully  contested  Mid-Somerset.  Foreign  rather  than 
domestic  politics  had  the  first  place  with  him.  Historical  and 
religious  sentiment  combined  with  his  desteslation  of  all  that  was 
tyrannical  to  inspire  him  with  hatred  of  the  Turk  and  sympathy 
with  the  smaller  and  subject  nationalities  of  eastern  Europe. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  agitation  which  followed 
*' the  Bulgarian  atrodties";  his  speeches  were  intemperate, 
and  he  was  accused  of  uttering  the  words  "  Perish  India!" 
at  a  public  meeting  in  1876.  This,  however,  Was  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  words.    He  was  made  a  knight  commander 
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of  the  order  of  the-  Saviour  by  the  king  of  Greece,  and  also 
received  an  order  from  the  prince  of  Montenegro. 

Freeman  advanced  the  study  of  history  in  En^and  in  two 
special  directions,  by  insistence  on  the  unity  of  history,  and  by 
toching  the  importance  and  right  use  of  original  authorities. 
History  is  not,  he  urges,  to  be  divided  "  by  a  middle  wall  of 
partition  "  into  andent  and  modem,  nor  broken  into  fragments 
2s  ihoogji  the  history  of  each  nation  stood  apart.  It  is  more 
than  a  coUeaion  of  narratives;  it  is  a  science,  "  the  scientt  of 
man  in  his  political  character."  The  historical  student,  then, 
cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  any  part  of  the  record  of  man's 
political  being;  but  as  bis  abilities  for  study  are  limited,  he  will, 
vhile  reckoning  all  history  to  be  within  his  range,  have  his  own 
special  range  within  which  he  will  master  every  detail  (Rede 
Lecture).  Freeman's  range  included  Greek,  Roman  and  the 
nriicf  part  of  English  history,  together  with  some  portions  of 
foreign  medieval  history,  and  he  had  a  scholarly  thoQgh  general 
knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the  European  world. 
He  regarded  the  abiding  life  of  Rome  as  "  the  central  truth  of 
European  history,"  the  bond  of  its  unity,  and  he  undertook  his 
History  of  Siciiy  (1891-1894)  partly  because  it  illustrated  this 
unity.  Further,  he  urges  that  aU  historical  study  is  valueless 
which  does  not  take  in  a  knowledge  of  original  authorities,  and 
he  leaches  both  by  example  and  precept  what  authorities  should 
be  thus  described,  and  how  they  are  to  be  weighed  and  used. 
He  did  not  use  manuscript  authorities,  and  for  most  of  his  work 
he  had  no  need  to  do  so.  The  authorities  which  he  needed  were 
already  in  print,  and  his  books  would  not  have  been  better  if 
he  had  dtiintened  a  few  more  facts  from  unprinted  sources. 

His  reputation  as  a  historian  will  chiefly  rest  on  his  History  of 
tie  Ntrman  Conquest  (1867-1876),  his  longest  completed  book. 
In  common  with  his  works  generally,  it  is  distinguished  by 
exhausiiveness  of  treatment  and  research,  critical  ability, 
a  remarkable  degree  of  accuracy,  and  a  certain  insight  into  the 
past  whidi  be  gained  from  his  practical  experience  of  men  and 
>^tutk»ns.  He  is  almost  exclusively  a  political  historian. 
His  uying  that  "  history  is  past  politics  and  politics  are  present 
history  "  »  significant  of  this  limitation  of  his  work,  which  left 
OQ  one  skie  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  in  a  nation's  life. 
In  dealing  with  constitutioiuU  matters  he  sometimes  attaches 
loo  much  %mgbt  to  words  and  formal  aspects.  This  gives  certain 
of  his  arguments  an  air  of  pedantry,  and  seems  to  lead  him  to 
find  evidences  of  continuity  in  institutions  which  in  reality  and 
spirit  were  different  from  what  they  once  had  been.  As  a  rule 
ha  estimates  of  character  are  remarkably  able.  It  is  true  that 
he  is  sometimes  swayed  by  prejudice,  but  this  is  the  common  lot 
d  great  historians;  they  cannot  altogether  avoid  sharing  in 
the  feelings  of  tKe  past,  for  they  live  in  it,  and  Freeman  did  so  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  Yet  if  he  judges  too  favourably  the 
kaders  of  the  national  party  in  England  on  the  eve  of  the 
Norman  Con<|uest,  that  is  a  small  matter  to  set  against  the  insight 
which  he  exhibits  in  writing  of  Aratus,  Sulla,  Nicias,  William 
the  Conqueror,  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  Frederick  the  Second 
and  many  more.  In  width  of  view,  thoroughness  of  investiga- 
tan  and  honesty  of  purpose  he  is  unsurpassed  by  any  historian. 
He  never  conceals  nor  wiHully  misrepresents  anything,  and  he 
itckooed  no  labour  too  great  which  might  help  him  to  draw  a 
trothfol  picture  of  the  past.  When  a  place  had  any  important 
connexion  with  his  work  he  invariably  visited  it.  He  travelled 
orach,  always  to  gain  knowledge,  and  generally  to  complete  his 
^orical  eqtiipment.  His  collected  articles  and  essays  on  places 
of  historical  interest  are  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  his  writings, 
bat  they  deal  exclusively  with  historical  associations  and 
vchitectural  features.  The  quantity  of  work  which  he  turned 
e«t  is  enormous,  for  the  fifteen  large  volumes  which  contain  his 
XwmoM  Conquest,  his  unfinished  History  of  Sicily,  his  William 
£■/»  (i88a),  and  his  Essays  (1872-1879),  and  the  crowd  of  his 
iMlkr  books,  are  matched  in  amount  by  his  uncollected  con- 
tnbatioais  to  periodicals.  In  respect  of  matter  his  historical 
*<ork  b  uniformly  excellent.  In  respect  of  form  and  style  the 
case  b  different.  Though  his  sentences  themselves  are  not  wordy, 
he  b  extremely  diffuse  in  treatment,  habitually  repeating  an  idea 


in  succesidve  sentences  of  much  the  same  import.  While  this 
habit  was  doubtless  aggravated  by  the  amount  of  his  journalistic 
work,  it  seems  originally  to  have  sprung  from  what  may  be  called 
a.  professorial  ^>irit,  which  occasionaUy  appears  in  the  tone  of 
his  remarks.  He  was  anxious  to  make  sure  that  his  readers  would 
understand  his  exact  meaning,  and  to  guard  them  against  all 
possible  misconceptions.  His  lengthy  explanations  are  the  more 
grievotis  because  he  insists  on  the  same  points  in  several  of  his 
books.  His  prolixity  was  increased  by  his  unwillingness,  when 
writing  without  prescribed  limits,  to  leave  out  any  detail, 
however  miimportant.  His  passion  for  details  not  only  swelled 
his  volumes  to  a  portentous  size,  but  was  fatal  to  artistic  conr 
struaion.  The  length  of  his  books  has  hindered  their  usefulness. 
They  were  written  for  the  public  at  large,  but  few  save  professed 
students,  who  can  admire  and  value  his  cxhaustivcncss,  will  read 
the  many  hundreds  of  pages  which  he  devotes  to  a  short  period 
of  history.  In  some  of  bis  smaller  books,  however,  be  s1m>ws 
great  powers  of  condensation  and  arrangement,  and  writes 
tersely  enough.  His  style  is  correct,  lucid  and  virile,  but  gener- 
ally nothing  more,  and  his  endeavour  to  use  as  far  as  possibTe 
only  words  of  Teutonic  origin  Umited  his  vocabulary  and  makes 
his  sentences  somewhat  monotonous.  While  Froude  often 
strayed  away  from  his  authorities,  Freeman  kept  his  authorities 
always  before  his  eyes,  and  his  narrative  is  here  and  there  little 
more  than  a  translation  of  their  words.  Accordingly,  whileit  has 
nothing  of  Fronde's  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  it  has  nothing 
of  his  charm  of  style.  Yet  now  and  again  he  rises  to  the  level 
of  some  heroic  event,  and  parts  of  his  chapter  on  the  "  Campaign 
of  Hastings  "  and  of  his  record  of  the  wars  of  Syracuse  and 
Athens,  his  reflections  on  the  visit  of  Basil  the  Second  to  the 
church  of  the  Virgin  on  the  Acropolis,  and  some  other  passages 
in  hb  books,  are  fine  pieces  of  eloquent  writing. 

The  high  quality  of  Freeman's  work  was  acknowledged  by 
all  competent  judges.  He  was  made  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  and  LL.D. 
of  Cambridge  honoris  causa,  and  when  he  visited  the  United 
States  on  a  lecturing  tour  was  warmly  received  at  various  places 
of  learning.  He  served  on  the  royal  commission  on  ecclesiastical 
courts  appointed  in  z88i.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  regius 
professor  of  modem  history  at  Oxford.  His  lectures  were  thLxly 
attended,  for  he  did  not  care  to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements 
of  the  university  examinations,  and  he  was  not  perhaps  well 
fitted  to  teach  young  men.  But  he  exercised  a  wholesome  in« 
fluence  over  the  mor^  earnest  students  of  history  among  the 
resident  graduates.  From  i886  he  was  forced  by  ill-health  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  abroad,  and  he  died  of  smallpox  at 
Alicante  on  the  i6th  of  March  1893,  while  on  a  tour  in  Spain. 
Freeman  had  a  strongly  marked  personality.  Though  impatient 
in  temper  and  occasionaUy  rude,  he  was  tender-hearted  and 
generous.  His  rudeness  to  strangers  was  partly  caused  by  shy- 
ness and  partly  by  a  childlike  inability  to  conceal  his  feelings. 
Eminently  truthful,  he  could  not  understand  that  some  verbal 
insincerities  are  necessary  to  social  life.  He  had  a  peculiar 
faculty  for  friendship,  and  his  friends  always  found  him  sym- 
pathetic and  affectionate^  In  their  society  he  would  talk  well 
and  showed  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  He  considered  it  his  duty 
to  expose  careless  and  ignorant  writers,  and  certainly  enjoyed 
doing  so.  He  worked  hard  and  methodically,  often  had  several 
pieces  of  work  in  hand,  and  kept  a  daily  record  of  the  time  which 
he  devoted  to  each  of  them.  His  tastes  were  curiously  limited. 
No  art  interested  him  except  architecture,  which  he  studied 
throughout  his  life;  and  he  cared  little  for  litenttire  which  was 
not  either  historical  or  political.  In  later  life  he  ceased  to  hold 
the  theological  oivnlons  of  his  youth,  but  remained  a  devout 
churchman. 

See  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Life  and  Letters  ofE.  A .  Freeman  (London* 
1893):  Frederic  Harrison,  Tennyson,  Rusktn,  Milt  and  other  Literary 
Estimates  (London,  1899):  James  Bryce,  "  £.  A.  Freeman."  Eng. 
HisL  Rev.,  July  1892.  (W.  Ha.) 

FREEMAN,  primarily  one  who  is  free,  as  opposed  to  a  slave  or 
serf  (see  FEtTDAtiSM;  Slavery).  The  term  is  more  specifically 
applied  to  one  who  possesses  the  freedom  of  a  city,  borough  or 
company.    Before  the  passing  of  the  Munidpal  Corporations 
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Act  1 83 Si  each  English  borough  admitted  freemen  according  to 
its  own  peculiar  custom  and  by-laws.  The  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  freeman,  though  varying  in  diflferent  boroughs,  generally 
included  the  right  to  vote  at  a  parliamentary  election  of  the 
borough,  and  exemption  from  all  tolls  and  dues.  The  act  of 
183s  respected  existing  usages,  and  every  person  who  was  then 
an  admitted  freeman  remained  one,  retaining  at  the  same  time 
all  his  former  rights  and  privileges.  The  admission  of  freemen 
is  now  regulated  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  1882.  By 
section  201  of  that  act  the  term  "  freeman  "  includes  any  person 
of  the  class  whose  rights  and  interests  were  reserved  by  the 
act. of  1835  under  the  name  either  of  freemen  or  of  burgesses. 
By  section  20a  no  person  can  be  admitted  a  freeman  by  gift  or 
by  purchase;  that  is,  only  birth,  servitude  or. marriage  are 
qualifications.  The  Honorary  Freedom  of  Boroughs  Act  1885, 
however,  makes  an  ezttption,  as  by  that  act  the  coundl  of  every 
borough  may  from  time  .to. time  adinit  persons  of  distinction 
to  be  honorary  freemen  of  the  borough.-  The  town  derk  of 
every  borough  keeps  a  list,  which  is  called  "  the  freeman's  roll," 
and  when  any  person  claims  to  be  admitted  a  freeman  in  respect 
of  birth,  servitude  or  marriage,  the  mayor  examines  the  claim, 
and  if  it  is  established  the  claimant's  name  is  enrolled  by  the 
town  clerk. 

A  person  may  become  a  freeman  or  fxeewoman  of  one  of  the 
London  livery  companies  by  (x)  apprenticeship  or  servitude; 
(2)  patrimony;  (3)  redemption;  (4)  gift.  This  last  is  purely 
honorary.  The  most  usual  form  of  acquiring  freedom  was  by 
serving  apprenticeship  to  a  freeman,  free  both  of  a  company  and 
of  the  city  of  London.  By  an  act  of  common  council  of  1836 
apprenticeship  was  permitted  to  freemen  of  the  city  who  had  not 
taken  up  the  freedom  of  a  company.  By  an  act  of  common 
council  of  1889  the  term  of  service  was  reduced  from  seven  years 
to  four  years.  Freedom  by  patrimony  is  always  granted  to 
children  of  a  person  who  has  been  duly  admitted  to  the  freedom. 
Freedom  by  redemption  or  purchase  requires  the  payment  of 
certain  entrance  fees,  which  vary  with  the  standing  of  the  com- 
pany. In  the  Grocers'  Company  freedom  by  redemption  does 
not  exist,  and  in  such  companies  as  still  have  a  trade,  e.g.  the 
Apothecaries  and  Stationers,  it  is  limited  to  members  of  the  trade. 

See  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  The  Utery  Companies  0/  tie  City  oj  London 
(1892). 

FREEMASONRY.  According  to  an  old  "  Charge  "  deUvered 
to  im'tiates,  Freemasonry  is  declared  to  be  an  "  andent  and 
honourable  institution:  ancient  no  doubt  it  is,  as  .having  sub- 
sisted from  time  immemorial;  and  honourable  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  as  by  a  natural  tendency  it  conduces  to  make  those 
so  who  are  obedient  to  its  precepts  ...  to  so  high  an  eminence 
has  its  credit  been  advanced  that  in  every  age  Monarchs  them- 
selves have  been  promoters  of  the -art,  have  not  thought  it 
derogatory  from  their  dignity  to  exchange  the  sceptre  for  the 
trowel,  have  patronised  our  mysteries  and  joined  in  our 
Assemblies."  For  many  years  the  craft  has  been  conducted 
without  respect  to  dime,  colour,  caste  or  creed. 

History. — ^The  predser  origin  of  the  sodety  has  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained, but  is  not  likely  to  be,  as  the  early  records  are  lost; 
there  is,  however,  ample  evidence  remaining  to  justify  the  claim 
for  its  antiquity  and  its  honourable  character.  Much  has  been 
written  as  to  its  eventful  past,  based  upon  actual  records,  but 
still  more  which  has  served  only  to  amuse  or  repel  inquirers,  and 
led  not  a  few  to  bdieve  that  the  fraternity  has  no  tnistworthy 
history.  An  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  historians  of  the  craft 
generally  may  fairly  have  been  hdd  during  the  i8th  and  early 
in  the  XQth  centuries,  but  happily  since  the  middle  of  the  latter 
century  quite  a  different  principle  haa  animated  those  brethren 
who  have  sought  to  make  the  facts  of  masom'c  history  known 
to  the  brotherhood,  as  well  as  worth  the  study  of  students  in 
general.  The  idea  that  it  would  require  an  investigator  to  be 
a  member  of  the  "  mystic  tie  "  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  reader  of 
masonic  history  has  been  exploded.  The  evidences  collected 
concerning  the  institution  during  the  last  five  hundred  years, 
or  more,  may  now  be  examined  and  tested  in  the  most  severe 
manner  by  h'terary  and  critical  experts  (whether  opposed  or 


favourable  to  the  body),  who  cannot  fail  to  accept  the  cUuma 
made  as  to  its  great  antiqmty  and  continuity,  as  the  lineal 
descendant  of  those  craftsmen  who  raised  the  cathedrals  and  other 
great  English  buildings  during  the  niiddle  ages. 

It  is  only  needful  to  refer  to  the  old  worict  on  freemasonry,  and 
to  compare  them  with  the  accepted  histories  of  the  present  time, 
to  be  assured  that  such  strictures  as  above  are  more  than  justified. 
The  premier  work  on  the  subject  was  published  in  London  in  1723. 
the  Rev.  James  Anderson  being  the  author  of  the  htstoncal  portion, 
introductory  to  the  first  "  Book  of  Constitutions  "  of  the  oHjKinal 
Grand  Lodge  of  England.  Dr  Anderson  gravely  states  that  "  Gfrand 
Master  Moses  often  marshalled  the  Israelites  into  a  regular  and 

!eneral  lodge,  whilst  in  the  wilderness.  .  .  .  King  Solomon  was 
*rand  Master  of  the  lodge  at  Jerusalem.'. . .  Nebuchadnezzar  became 
the -Grand  Master  Mamn/'&c.,  devoting  many  more  pages  to  similar 
absurdities,  but  dismisses  the  important  modem  innovation  (I7i6- 
1717}  of  a  Grand  Lodge  with  a  few  lines  noteworthy  for  their  brief 
and  indefinite  character. 

In  1738  a  second  edition  was  iMued,  dedicated  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  ('^  a  Master  Mason  and  master  of  a  kxige  "),  and  was  the  work 
of  the  same  brother  (as  respects  the  historical  part),  the  additions 
being  mainly  on  the  same  Unes  as  the  former  volume,  only,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  ridiculous  and  extravagant;  e.t.  Cyrus  constituted 
Jerubbabel  "provincial  grand  master  in  Judah  ";  Charles  Martel 
was  "  the  Rignt  Worshipful  Grand  Master  of  France,  and  Edward  I. 
being  deeply  ennged  in  wars  left  the  craft  to  the  care  of  several 
successive  grana  masters  "  (duly  enumerated).  Such  loose  state- 
ments may  now  pass  unheeded,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not 
exhaust  the  objections  to  Dr  Anderson's  method  of  writing  history. 
The  excerpt  concerning  St  Alban  (apparently  made  from  Coles's 
Ancient  Constitutions,  1728-1729)  has  the  unwarranted  additional 
title  of  Grand  Master  conferred  on  that  saint,  and  the  extract  con- 
cerning King  iEthelstan  and  Prince  Edwin  from  the  "  Old  MS. 
Charges  "  (given  in  the  first  edition)  contains  still  more  unauthorised 
modern  terms,  with  the  year  added  of  926;  thus  misleading  most 
seriously  those  who  aorept  the  volume  as  trustworthy,  because  written 
by  the  accredited  historian  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  Junior  Grand 
Warden  in  1723.  These  examples  hardly  increase  our  confidence 
in  the  author's  accuracy  when  Dr  Anderson  comes  to  treat  of  the 
origin  of  the  premier  Urand  Lod^;  but  he  is  our  only  informant 
as  to  that  important  event,  and  if  hb  version  of  the  occunenoe  is 
declined,  we  are  absolutely  without  any  information. 

In  considering  the  early  history  of  Freemasonry,  from  a 
purely  matter-of-fact  standpoint,  it  will  be  well  to  settle  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  what  the  term  did  and  does  now  include 
or  mean,  and  how  far  back  the  inquiry  should  be  conducted, 
as  well  as  on  what  lines.  If  the  view  of  the  subjea  herein  taken 
be  correct,  it  will  be  useless  to  load  the  investigation  by  devoting 
considerable  space  to  a  consideration  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  still  older  societies  which  may  have  been  utilized  and  imitated 
by  the  fraternity,  but  which  in  no  sense  can  be  accepted  as  the 
actual  forbears  of  the  present  sodety  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons.  They  were  predecessors,  or  possibly  prototypes,  but 
not  near  relatives  or  progenitors  of  the  Freemasons.' 

The  Mother  Grand  Lodge  of  the  world  is  that  of  England, 
which  was  inaugurated  in  the  metropolis  on  St  John  Baptist's 
day  171 7  by  four  or  more  old  lodges,  three  of  which  still  flourish. 
There  were  other  lodges  also  in  London  and  the  country  at  the 
time,  but  whether  they  were  invited  to  the  meeting  is  not  now 
known.  Probably  not ,  as  'existing  records  of  the  period  preserve 
a  sphinx-like  silence  thereon.  Likewise  there  were  many  scores 
of  lodges  at  work  in  Scotland,  and  undoubtedly  in  Irdaad  the 
craft  was  widely  patronized.  Whatever  the  ceremonies  may  have 
been  which  were  then  known  as  Freemasonry  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  they  were  practically  alike,  and  the  venerable  Old  Charges 
or  MS.  constitutions,  dating  back  several  centuries,  were  rightly 
held  by  them  as  the  title-deeds  of  their  masonic  inheritance. 

It  was  a  bold  thing  to  do,  thus  to  start  a  governing  body  for 
the  fratenuty  quite  different  in  many  respects  to  all  precediitg 
organizations,  and  to  brand  as  irregular  all  lodges  which  dedined 

'  If  history  be  no  ancient  Fable 
Free  Masons  came  from  Tower  of  Babel. 


Magestri  Comacini^  by  "  Leader  Scott  "  (the  late  Mrs  Baxter),  take 
rather  a  different  xSew  on  this  point  and  ably  present  their  argu- 
ments. The  Rev.  C.  Kingsley  in  Roman  ana 'Teuton  writes  ot 
the  Comacini,  '*  Perhaps  the  original  germ  of  the  great  society  of 
Frcemasoos." 
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to  accept  sDch  authority;  but  the  very  originality  and  audadty 
of  its  proiDOten  appears  to  have  led  to  its  success,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  most  of  the  lodges  of  the  pre-Grand-Lodge  era  joined 
tod  accepted  "  constitution  "  by  warrant  of  the  Grand  Master. 
Not  only  so,  but  Ireland  quickly  f<^owed  the  lead,  so  early  as 
172  j  there  being  a  Grand  Lodge  for  that  country  which  must  have 
beeo  formed  even  stiU  earlier,  and  probably  by  lodges  started 
before  any  were  authorized  in  the  Englisn  counties.  In  Scotland 
the  change  was  not  made  until  1736,  many  lodges  even  then 
holding  akwl  from  audi  an  organization.  Indeed,  out  of  some 
haodrni  kxiges  known  to  have  been  active  then,  only  thirty-three 
Rsponded  and  agreed  to  fall  into  line,  though  sevend  joined  later; 
some,  however,  kept  separate  down  to  the  enid  of  the  xgth  century, 
while  others  never  united.  Many  of  these  lodges  have  records 
of  the  17th  century  thou^  not  then  newly  formed;  one  in 
particular,  the  oldest  (the  Lodge  of  Edinburgh,  No.  x),  possesses 
minutes  so  far  back  as  the  year  1599. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  regular  lodges 
throughout  the  worid,  and  likewise  all  the  Grand  Lodges,  directly 
or  lodirtctly,  have  sprung  from  one  or  other  of  the  three  governing 
bodies  named;  Ireland  and  Scotland  following  the  example 
set  by  their  masonic  mother  of  England  in  having  Grand  Lodges 
of  their  own.  It  is  iK>t  proved  how  the  latter  two  became  ac- 
quainted with  Freemasonry  as  a  secret  sodety,  guided  more  or 
kss  by  the  operative  MS.  Constitutions  or  Charges  common  to 
the  three  bodies,  not  met  with  elsewhere;  but  the  credit  of  a. 
Gnnd  Lodge  being  established  to  control  the  lodges  belongs  to 
England. 

It  may  be  a  startlinif  declaration,  but  it  is  well  authenticated,' 
that  there  is  no  other  Freemasonry,  as  the  term  is  now  understood, 
than  what  which  has  been  so  derived.  In  other  words,  the  lodges 
and  Grand  Lodges  in^both  hemispheres  trace  their  origin  and 
authority  back  to  England  for  working  what  are  known  as  the 
Three  Degrees,  controlled  by  regular  Grand  Lodges.  That  being 
so.  a  hbtory  of  modem  Freemasonry,  the  direct  offspring  of  the 
Bn'iish  parents  aforesaid,  should  first  of  all  establish  the  descent 
of  the  three  Grand  Lodges  from  the  Freemasonry  of  earlier  days; 
such  continuity,  of  five  centuries  or  more,  being  a  sine  qua  non 
of  antiquity  and  regularity. 

It  will  be  found  that  from  the  early  part  of  the  x8th  century 
back  to  the  x6th  century  existing  records  testify  to  the  assemblies 
of  kMlges,  mainly  operative,  but  partly  speculative,  in  Great 
Britain,  whose  guiding  stars  and  common  heritage  were  the  (M 
Ckaria^  and  that  when  their  actual  minutes  and  transactions 
cease  to  be  traced  by  reason  of  their  loss,  these  same  MS.  Con- 
JtUidunu  furnish  testimony  of  the  still  older  working  of  such 
combinations  of  freemasons  or  masons,  without  the  assistance, 
countenance  or  authority  of  any  other  masonic  body;  conse- 
(pKDtly  such  documents  still  preserved,  of  the  14th  and  later 
centuries  (numbering  about  seventy,  mostly  in  form  of  rolls), 
viih  the  existing  lodge  minutes  rderred  to  of  the  x6th  tentury^ 
dovn  to  the  establishment  of  the  premier  Grand  Lodge  in  X717, 
prave  the  continuity  of  the  sodety.  Indeed  so  universally  has 
tliis  daim  been  adinitted,  that  in  popular  usage  the  term  Free- 
Busoo  is  only  now  applied  to  those  who  bdong  to  this  particular 
fmemity,  that  of  mason  being  applicable  to  one  who  follows 
that  trade,  or  honourable  calling,  as  a  builder. 

There  b  no  evidence  that  during  this  long  period  any  other 
wpniSatlon  of  any  kind,  religious,  philosophical,  mystical  or 
otherwise,  materially  or  even  slightly  influenced  the  customs 
of  the  fraternity,  though  they,  may  have  done  so;  but  so  far 
u  h  known  the  lodges  were  of  much  the  same  character  through- 
oat,  and  consisted  reaQy  of  operatives  (who  enjoyed  practically 
ft  monopoly  for  some  time  of  the  trade  as  masons  or  freemasons), 
ftod.  m  part,  of  "  speculatives,"  i.e.  noblemen,  gentlemen  and 
oca  of  other  trades,  who  were  admitted  as  honorary  members. 

Asoffling  then  that  the  freemasons  of  the  present  day  are  the 
sole  inherhofs  of  the  system  arranged  at  the  so<aIled  "  Revival 
^  1717/'  which  was  a  development  from  an  operative  body  to 
<^  partly  speculative,  and  thA,  sofar  back  as  the  MS.  Records 
CTtend  and  furnish  any  lij^t,  they  must  have  worked  in  Lodges 
is  secret  tfaiou^Mntt  the  period  noted,  a  history  of  Freemasonry 


should  be  mainly  devoted  to  giving  particulars,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  lodges,  their  traditions,  customs  and  laws,  based  upon 
actual  documents  which  can  be  tested  and  verified  by  memben 
and  non-members  alike. 

It  has  been  the  rule  to  treat,  more  or  less  fully,  of  the  influence 
exerted  on  the  fraternity  by  the  Andent  Mysteries,  the  Easooes, 
Roman  Colleges,  Culdees,  Hermetidsm,  Fehm-Gerichte  a  hoc 
ge^us  omne,  espedally  the  Steinnutaen^  the  Craft  Gilds  and  the 
Companionage  of  France,  &c.;  but  in  view  of  the  separate  and 
independent  character  of  the  freemasons,  it  appears  to  be  quite 
uimecessaxy,  and  the  time  so  employed  would  be  better  devoted 
to  a  more  thorough  search  after  additional  evidences  of  the 
activity  of  the  craft,  espedally  during  the  crudal  period  overlap- 
ping the  second  decade  of  the  x8th  century,  so  as  to  discover  in- 
formation as  to  the  transmitted  secrets  of  the  medie\'al  masons, 
which,  after  all,  may  simply  have  been  what  Gaspard  Monge 
fdidtously  entitles  "  Descriptive  Geometry,  or  the  Art  and 
Sdence  of  Masonic  SymbolisuL" 

The  rules  and  regidations  of  the  masons  were  embodied  in 
what  are  known  as  the  (M  Charges^  the  senior  known  copy 
being  the  Regius  MS,  (British  MusetAn  BibL  Reg.  17  A,  i.), 
which,  however,  b  not  so  exdusively  devoted  to  masonry  as  the 
later  copies.  David  Casley,  in  hb  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
Ring's  Library  (X734),  unfortunately  styled  the  little  gem 
A  Poem  of  Moral  Duties;  and  owing  to  tUs  misdescription  its 
true  character  was  not  recognized  until  the  year  1839,  and  then 
by  a  non-mason  (Mr  HalliweU-Phillipps),  who  had  it  reproduced 
in  1840  and  brought  out  an  improved  edition  in  X844.  Its  date 
has  been  approximatdy  fixed  at  1390  by  Casley  and  other 
authorities. 

The  curious  legend  of  the  craft,  therein  made  known,  deab 
first  of  all  with  the  number  of  unemployed  in  early  days  and 
the  necessity  of  finding  work, "  that  they  myght  gete  here  lyvynge 
therby."  Euclid  was  consulted,  and  reconamended  the  "  onest 
craft,  of  good  masonry,"  and  the  genesb  of  the  sodety  b  found 
"  yn  Egypte  lande."  By  a  rapid  transition,  but  "  mony  erys 
afterwarde,"  we  are  told  that  the  "  Craft  com  ynto  England  yn 
iyme  of  good  kynge  Adebtonus  (iEthcbtan)  day,"  who  called 
an  assembly  of  the  masons,  when  fifteen  artides  and  as  many  more 
points  were  agreed  to  for  the  government  of  the  craft,  each  being 
duly  described.    Each  brother  was  instructed  that — 

"  He  must  love  wel  (}od,  and  holy  Churche  algate 
And  hys  mayster  also,  that  he  ys  wythe." 

**  The  thrydde  poynt  must  be  severle. 
With  the  prentes  knowe  hyt  weie, 
Hys  mayster  cownsel  he  kepe  and  doae, 
And  hys  felows  by  hys  goode  purpose; 
The  prevetvse  of  the  chamber  telle  he  no  moB, 
Ny  yn  the  logge  whatsever  they  done, 
Whatsever  thou  heryst,  or  syste  hem  dov 
Telle  hyt  no  mon,  whersever  thou  go." 

The  rules  generally,  besides  referring  to  trade  regulations,  are 

as  a  whole  suggestive  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  an  extended 

form,  winding  up  with  the  legend  bf  the  Ars  quatuor  coronalorum, 

as  an  incentive  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  numerous  obb'gations.  • 

A  second  part  introduces  a  more  lengthy  account  of  the  origin 

of  masonry,  in  which  Noah's  flood  and  the  Tower  of  Babylon 

are  mentioned  as  weU  as  the  great  skill  of  Euclid,  who — 

"  Through  hye  grace  of  Crist  yn  heven, 
He  commensed  yn  the  syens  seven  "  ; 

The  "  seven  sdences  "  are  duly  named  and  explained.  The 
compiler  apparently  was  a  priest,  line  629  reading  "  And,  when 
ye  gospel  me  rede  sckal"  thus  also  accounting  for  the  many 
religious  injunctions  in  the  MS.;  the  last  hundred  lines  are 
evidently  based  upon  Urhaniiatis  (Cott.  MS.  Caligula  A  x  x,  fol.  88) 
and  Inslrudions  for  a  Parish  Priest  (Cott.  MS.  Claudius  A  xx, 
fol.  27),  instructions  such  as  lads  and  even  men  would  need  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  polite  sodety,  correct  dep6rtxnent 
at  church  and  in  the  presence  of  their  aodal  superiors. 

The  recital  of  the  legehd  of  the  Quatuor  Coronati  has  been  hdd 
by  Herr  Findel  in  his  History  of  Freemasonry  {Attgemeine  Ce- 
schichte  der  Freimaurerei,  x86a;  English  editions,  X866-X869) 
to  prove  that  British  Freemasonry  was  derived  from.  Germany, 
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but  vithout  any  justification,  the  legend  being  met  with  in 
England  centuries  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Regius  MS.,  and  long 
prior  to  its  incorporation  in  masonic  legends  on  the  Continent. 

The  next  MS.,  in  order,  is  known  as  the  "  Cooke  "  (Ad.  MS. 
23,198,  British  Miiseum),  because  Matthew  Cooke  published  a 
fair  reproduction  of  the  document  in  1861;  and  it  is  deemed  by 
competent  paleographers  to  date  from  the  first  part  of  the  15th 
century.  There  are  two  versions  of  the  Old  Charges  in  this  little 
book,  purchased  for  the  British  Museum  in  1859.  The  compiler 
was  probably  a  mason  and  familiar  with  several  copies  of  these 
MS.  Constitutions f  two  of  which  he  utilizes  and  comments  upon; 
he  quotes  from  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Policronicon  the  manner  in 
which  a  written  accoimt  of  the  sciences  was  preserved  in  the  two 
historic  stones  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  and  generally  makes 
known  the  traditions  of  the  society  as  well  as  the  laws  which 
were  to  govern  the  members. 

Its  introduction  into  England  through  Egypt  is  noted  (where 
the  Children  of  Israel  "  Icmyd  ye  craft  of  Masonry  "),  also  the 
"  lande  of  behest "  (Jerusalem)  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (who 
"  confirmed  ye  chargys  yt  David  his  Fadir  "  had  made).  Then 
masonry  in  France  is  interestin^y  described;  and  St  Alban  and 
"  iEthelstane  with  his  yongest  sone  "  (the  Edwin  of  the  later 
MSS.)  became  the  chosen  mediums  subsequently,  as  with  the 
other  Charges,  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  often  cited  in 
order  to  convey  a  correct  idea  to  the  neophyte,  who  is  to  hear  the 
document  read,  as  to  these  sciences  which  are  declared  to  be  free 
in  themselves  {fre  in  hem  selfe).  Of  all  crafts  followed  by  man 
in  this  world  "  Masonry  hathe  the  moste  notabilite,''  as  con- 
firmed by  "  Elders  that  were  bi  for  us  of  masons  [who]  had  these 
chargys  wryten,"  and  ''  as  is  write  and  taught  in  ye  boke  of  our 
charges." 

Until  quite  recently  no  representative  or  survival  of  this 
particular  version  had  been  traced,  but  in  1890  one  was  dis- 
covered of  Z687  (since  known  as  the  William  Watson  MS.), 
Of  some  seventy  copies  of  these  old  scrolls  which  have  been 
unearthed,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  have  been  made  public 
since  i860.  They  have  all  much  in  common,  though  often 
curious  differences  are  to  be  detected;  are  of  Engji^  origin, 
no  matter  where  used;  and  when  complete,  as  they  mostly  are, 
whether  of  the  16th  or  subsequent  centuries,  are  noteworthy 
for  an  invocation  or  prayer  which  begins  the  recital: — 

*'  T^e  migbte  of  the  ffather  of  heaven 
And  the  wysedome  of  the  glorious  Sonne 
through  the  grace  and  the  goodnes  of  the  holly 
shoste  yt  been  three  p'lons  and  one  God 
Ee  with  us  at  or  beginning  and  give  us  grace 
flo  to  gou'ne  us  here  in  or  lyving  that  wee  maye 
come  to  his  bltsse  that  nevr  shall  have-ending. — Amen." 
{Grand  Lodge  MS.  No.  /,  a.d.  1583.) 

They  are  chiefly  of  the  X7th  century  and  nearly  all  located 
in  England;  particulars  may  be  found  in  Hugban's  Old  Charges 
of  the  British  Freemasons  (1S72,  1895  and  supplement  1906).* 
The  chief  scrolls,  with  some  others,  have  been  reproduced  in 
facsimile  in  six  volumes  of  the  Quaiuor  Coronatorum  Antigrapha; 
and  the  collection  in  Yorkshire  has  been  pubUshed  separately, 
either  in  the  West  Yorhshire  Reprints  or  the  Ancient  Yorh 
Masonic  RMs.  Several  have  been  transcribed  and  issued  in 
other  works. 

These  scrolls  give  considerable  information  as  to  the  tradi- 
tions and  customs  of  the  craft,  together  with  the  regulations 
for  its  government,  and  were  required  to  be  read  to  appren- 
tices long  after  the  peculiar  rules  ceased  to  be  acted  upon, 
each  lodge  apparently  having  one  or  more  copies  kept  for 
the  purpose.  The  old  Lodge  of  Aberdeen  ordered  in  1670  that 
the  Charge  was  to  be  "  read  at  ye  entering  of  everie  entered 
prenteise  ";  an6ther  at  Alnwick  in  170X  provided — 

"  Noe  Mason  shall  take  any  apprentice  (but  he  must] 
Enter  him  and  give  him  his  Charge,  within  one  whole 
year  after  "  ; 

*The  lervioe  rendered  by  Dr  W.  Bcgetnann  (Germany)  in  his 
"  Attempt  to  Classify  the  Old  Chams  of  the  Brirish  Masons  " 
(vol.  I  Trans,  of  the  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge,  London)  has  been  very 
great,  and  the  researches  of  the  Rev.  A.  F.  A.  Woodford  and  G.  W. 
Speth  have  also  been  of  the  utmost  consequence. 


and  still  another  at  Swallwell  (now  No.  48  Gateshead)  demanded 
that "  the  Apprentices  shall  have  their  Charge  given  at  the  time 
of  Registering,  or  within  thirty  days  after  ";  the  minutes  in- 
serting such  entries  accordingly  even  so  late  as  1754,  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  lodge  had  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England. 

Their  Christian  character  is  further  emphasized  by  the  "  First 
Charge  that  you  shall  be  true  men  to  God  and  the  holy  Church  "; 
the  Yorh  MS.  No.  6  beseeches  the  brethren  "  at  every  meeting 
and  assembly  they  pray  heartily  for  all  Christians  ";  the  Melrose 
MS.  No.  2  (1674)  mentions  "  Merchants  and  all  other  Christian 
men,"  and  the  Aberdeen    MS.  (1670)   terms  the  invocation 
"  A  Prayer  before  the  Meeting."    Until  the  Grand  Lodge  era. 
Freemasonry  was  thus  wholly  Christian.    The  Yorh  MS.  No.  4 
of  1693  contains  a  singular  error  in  the  admonitory  lines: — 
"  The  [n]  one  of  the  elders  takeing  the  Booke  and  that 
hee  or  shee  that  is  to  be  made  mason,  shall  lay  tbetr 
hands  thereon  and  the  charge  shall  be  given. 

This  particular  reading  was  cited  by  Hughan  in  1871,  but  was 
considered  doubtful;  Findcl,*  however,  confirmed  it,  on  his 
visit  to  York  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  masonic 
student  the  late  Rev.  A.  F.  A.  Woodford.  The  mistake  was  due 
possibly  to  the  transcriber,  who  had  an  older  roll  before  him, 
confusing  "they,"  sometimes  written  "the,"  with  "she," 
or  reding  that  portion,  which  is  often  in  Latin,  tsUUvei  ilia, 
instead  of  ille  vel  Uli. 

In  some  of  the  Codices,  about  the  middle  of  the  Z7th  century 
and  later.  New  Articles  are  inserted,  such  as  would  be  suitable 
for  an  organization  similar  to  the  Masons'  Company  of  London, 
which  had  one,  at  least,  of  the  Old  Charges  in  its  possession  ac- 
cording to  inventories  of  1665  and  1676;  and  Ukewise  to  172a, 
termed  The  Booh  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  Accepted  Masons'. 
Save  its  mention  ("  Book  wrote  on  parchment ")  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (April  1839)  as  being  in 
existence  "  not  long  since,'''  this  valuable  document  has  been 
lost  sight  of  for  many  years. 

That  there  were  signs  and  other  secrets  preserved  and  used 
by  the  brethren  throughout  this  mainly  operative  period  may 
be  gathered  from  discreet  references  in  these  old  MSS.  Hie 
Institutions  in  parchment  (22nd  of  November  1696)  of  the 
Dumfries  Kilwinning  Lodge  (No.  53,  Scotland)  contain  a  copy 
of  the  oath  taken"*  when  any  man  should  be  made  ": — 

"  These  Charges  which  we  now  reherse  to  you  and  all  others  ye 
secrets  and  misterys  belonging  to  free  masons  you  shall 
faithfully  and  truly  keep,  together  with  ye  Counsel!  of  ye 
assembly  or  lodge,  or  any  other  lodge,  or  brother,  or  fellow." 

"  Then  after  ye  oath  Uken  and  the  book  kissed  "  (i.e.  the  Bible) 
the  "  precepts"  are  read,  the  first  being: — 

"  You  shall  be  true  men  to  God  and  his  holy  Church,  and  that 
you  do  not  countenance  or  maintainc  any  eror,  faction, 
schism  or  herisey,  in  ye  church  to  ye  best  of  your  under- 
standing."   {History  of  No.  S3,  by  James  Smith.) 

The  Grand  Lodge  MS.  No.  2  provides  that  "  You  shall  keepe 
secret  ye  obscure  and  intricate  pts.  of  ye  sdcnce,  not  disclosinge 
them  to  any  but  such  as  study  and  use  ye  same." 

The  Harleian  MS.  No.  2054  (Brit.  Mus.)  is  still  more  explicit, 
termed  The  Jfree  Masons  Orders  and  Constitutions,  and  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Randle  Holme  (author  of  the  Academic  of 
Armcry,  1688),  who  was  a  member  of  a  lodge  in  Cheshire.  Follow- 
ing the  MS.  Constitutions,  in  the  same  handwriting,  about  1650^ 
is  a  scrap  of  paper  with  the  obligation: — 

"  There  is  aevrall  words  and  signes  of  a  free  Mason  to  be  revailed 
to  yu  wch  as  yu  will  answr.  before  God  at  the  Great  and 
terrible  day  of  judgmt.  yu  keep  secret  and  not  to  revaile  the 
same  to  any  in  the  heares  of  any  p'son.  but  to  the  Mrs  and 
fellows  of  the  Society  of  Free  Masons,  so  hdpe  me  God,  &c.'* 
(W.  H.  RyUnds.  Mas.  Mag.,  1882.)  

'Findel  claims  that  his  Treatise  on  the  society  was  the  cause 
which  "  first  impelled  England  to  the  study  of  masonic  history 
and  u^ered  in  the  intellectual  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
writings  of  Bros.  Hughan.  Lyon.  Gould  and  others."  Great  credit 
was  due  to  the  late  German  author  for  his  Important  work,  but 
before  its  advent  the  Rev.  A.  F.  A.  Woodford,  D.  Murray  Lyon 
and  others  in  Great  Britain  were  diligent  masonic  students  on  similar 
lines. 
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It  k  not  yet  settled  who  were  the  actual  designers  or  architects 
of  the  grand  old  English  cathedrals.  Credit  has  been  claimed 
for  church  dignitaries,  to  the  exclusion  more  or  less  of  the  master 
masons,  to  whom  presumably  of  ri^t  the  distinction  belonged, 
lo  early  days  the  title  "  architect  "  is  not  met  with,  unless  the 
term  "  Ingenator  "  had  that  meaning,  which  is  doubtful.  As  to 
this  interesting  question,  and  as  to  the  subject  of  building 
genersdly,  an  historical  account  of  Master  and  Free  Masons 
{Disc4ntrs€S  npom  ArchiUciurc  in  England^  by  the  Rev.  James 
DiUaway,  1833),  and  Notes  on  ike  Superintendents  of  English 
Bindings  in  Ike  Middle  Ages  (by  Wyatt  Papworth,  1887),  should 
be  coosttlted.  Both  writers  were  non-masons.  The  former 
obsoves:  **  The  honour  due  to  the  original  founders  of  these 
edifices  is  almost  invariably  transferred  to  the  ecclesiastics 
under  whose  patronage  they  rose,  rather  than  to  the  skill  and 
design  of  the  master  muson,  or  professional  architect,  because  the 
only  historians  were  monks.  .  .  .  They  were  prolMibly  not  so 
veil  vened  in  geometrical  science  as  the  master  masons,  for 
mathematics  formed  a  part  of  monastic  learning  in  a  very  limited 
degree."  Inxhe  Journal  of  Proceedings  R.I.B.A.  vol.  iv.  (1887), 
a  skQful  critic  (W.H.  White)  decUres  that  Papworth,  in  that  valu- 
able coUectioQ  of  facts,  has  contrived  to  annihilate  all  the  profes> 
fional  idob  of  the  century,  setting  up  in  their  place  nothing 
tsatpi  the  master  mason.  The  brotherhood  of  Bridge-builders,^ 
that  travdied  far  and  wide  to  build  bridges,  and  the  travelling 
bodies  of  Freemasons,*  he  believes  never  existed;  nor  was 
William  of  Wykeham  the  designer  of  the  colleges  attributed  to 
him.  It  seems  well-nigh  impossible  to  disprove  the  statements 
oade  by  Papworth,  because  they  are  all  so  well  grounded  on 
attested  facts;  and  the  attempt  to  coimect  the  Abbey  of  Guny, 
or  men  trained  at  Guny,  with  the  original  or  preliminary  designs 
of  the  great  buildmgs  erected  during  the  middle  ages,  at  least 
during  the  xitb  and  13th  centuries,  is  also  a  failure.  Tlie  whole 
qaestioa  is  ably  and  fully  treated  in  the  History  of  Freemasonry 
bj  Robert  Freke  Gould  (1886-1887),  particulariy  in  chapter  vi. 
OQ  "  Medieval  Operative  Masonry,"  and  in  his  (Concise  History 
(«903). 

The  k)dge  a  often  met  with,  either  as  the  tabulatum  domiciatem 
(t2co,  at  St  Alban's  Abbey)  or  actually  so  named  in  the  Fabric 
K^  of  York  Minster  (1370),  ye  loge  being  situated  close  to  the 
fane  in  coarse  of  erection;  it  was  used  as  a  place  in  which  the 
ttoaes  were  prepared  in  private  for  the  structure,  as  well  as 
occo^Md  at  meal-time.  &c.  Each  mason  was  required  to  "  swere 
npon  ye  boke  yt  he  sail  trewly  andc  bysyli  at  his  power  hold  and 
kepe  holy  all  ye  poyntes  of  yis  forsayde  ordinance  "  {Ordinacio 
Cemenlanorum). 

As  to  the  term  /rM-mason,  from  the  14th  century,  it  is  held 
by  some  authorities  that  it  described  simply  those  men  who 
vorked  "  freestone,"  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that,  whatever  may  have  beien  intended  at  first, /re«-mason  soon 
had  a  moch  wider  signification,  the  prefix/rec  being  also  employed 
bycarpenters  (1666),  sewers  (15th  century,  tailors  at  Exeter)  and 
Mbcis,  presumably  to  indicate  they  were  free  to  foUow  their 
tndcs  in  ceitaia  loollties.  On  this  point  hir  Gould  well  observes : 
"  The  dass  of  persons  from  whom  the  Freemasons  of  Warrington 
(1646),  Staffordshire  (x686),  Chester,  York,  London  and  their 
cocgeoeis  in  the  X7th  century  derived  the  descriptive  title, 
vhkb  became  the  inheritance  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England, 
^Kre  free  men,  and  masons  of  Gilds  or  Companies  "  {History, 
^  il  p.  160).  Dr  Brentano  may  also  be  cited :  "  Wherever 
the  Cnit  Gttflds  were  legally  acknowledged,  we  find  foremost, 
tittt  the  ri^t  to  exercise  their  craft,  and  sell  their  manufactures, 
depended  upon  the  freedom  of  their  city "  {Development  of 
G%Uis^  kc,  p.  65).  In  like  manner,  the  privilege  of  working 
as  a  nasoo  was  oot  conferred  before  candidates  had  been  "  made 
fne."*  The  regular  free-masons  would  not  work  with  men,  even 
tf  they  had  a  knowledge  of  their  trade,  "  if  imfree,"  but  styled 

'  It  ii  Bot  considered  necesiary  to  refer  at  length  to  the  Fratres 
Pmuis,  «r  other  imaginary  ixxiiea  of  freemasons,  as  such  questions 
■ajr  ^  be  left  to  the  curiotts  and  interested  student. 
^  "  No  distinct  trace  of  the  general  employment  of  large  migratory 
^asdi  of  masons,  going  from  place  to  puce  as  a  guild,  or  company, 
V  brothcffaood  "  GProt.  T.  Hayter-Lewis,  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc,  1889). 
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them  "  Cowans,"  a  course  justified  by  the  king's  "  Maister  of 
Work,?  William  Schaw,  whose  Statutis  and  Ordinanceis  (28th 
December  1598)  required  that  "  Na  maister  or  fellow  of  craft 
ressaue  any  cofwanis  to  wirk  in  his  sodetie  or  companye,  nor  send 
nane  of  his  servants  to  wirk  wt.  cowanis,  under  the  pane  of 
twentie  pounds."  Gradually,  however,  the  rule  was  relaxed,  in 
time  such  monopoly  practically  ceased,  and  the  word  "  cowan  " 
is  only  known  in  connexion  with  speculative  Freemasonry. 
Sir  Walter  Soott,  as  a  member  of  Lodge  St  David  (No.  36),  was 
familiar  with  the  word  and  used  it  in  Rt^  Roy.  In  1707  a  cowan 
was  described  in  the  minutes  of  Mother  Lodge  Kilwinning, 
as  a  mason  "  without  the  word,"  thus  one  who  was  not  a  free 
mason  {History  oj  the  Lodge  oj  Edinburgh  No,  J,  by  D.  Murray 
Lyon,  1900). 

In  the  New  English  Dictionary  (Oitford,  vol.  Iv.,  1897)  under 
"  Freemason  "  it  is  noted  that  three  views  have  been  pro- 
pounded:— (i)  "The  suggestion  that  free-mason  stands  for 
free-stone-mason  would  appear  unworthy  of  attention,  but 
for  the  curious  fact  that  the  earliest  known  instances  of  any 
similar  appellation  are  mestre  mason  defranche  peer  (Act  35  Edw. 
IIL,  1350),  and  sculptures  lapidum  liberorum,  alleged  to  occur 
in  a  document  of  12x7;  the  coincidence,  however,  seems  to  be 
merely  acddentaL  (a)  The  view  most  generally  held  is  that 
freemasons  were  those  who  were  free  of  the  masons'  guild. 
Against  this  explanation  many  forcible  objections  have  been 
brought  by  Mr  G.  W.  Speth,  who  suggests  (3)  that  the  itinerant 
masons  were  called  free  because  they  claimed  exemption  from 
the  control  of  the  local  guilds  of  the  towns  in  which  they 
temporarily  settled.  (4)  Perhaps  the  best  hypothesis  is  that  the 
term  refers  to  the  medieval  practice  of  emancipating  skilled 
artisans,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  travel  and  render 
their  services  wherever  any  great  building  was  in  process  of 
construction."  The  late  secretary  of  the  (^tuor  Coronati 
Lodge  (No.  3076,  London)  has  thus  had  his  view  sanctioned  by 
"  the  highest  tribimal  in  the  Republic  of  Letters  so  far  as 
Philology  is  concerned  "  (Dr  W.  J.  Chetwode  Crawley  in  Ars 
Quatuor  Coronatorum,  1898).  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
members  of  lodges  in  the  x6th  and  following  centuries  exercised 
the  privilege  of  making  free  masons  and  denied  the  freedom 
of  working  to  cowans  (also  caUed  tt»>-freemen)  who  had  not  been 
so  made  free;  "  the  Masownys  of  the  luge  "  being  the  only  ones 
recognized  as  /reemasons.  As  to  the  prefix  being  derived  frofh 
the  word  frere,  a  sufficient  answer  is  the  fact  that  frequent 
reference  is  made  to  "  Brother /reemasons,"  so  that  no  ground  for 
that  supposition  exists  (cf .  articles  by  Mr  Gould  in  the  Freemason 
for  September  1898  on  "  Free  and  Freemasonry  "). 

There  are  numerous  indications  of  masonic  activity  in  the 
British  lodges  of  the  17th  century,  especially  in  Scotland; 
the  existing  records,  however,  of  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  though  few,  arc  of  importance,  some  only  having  been 
made  known  in  recent  years.  These  concern  the  Masons* 
Company  of  London,  whose  valuable  minutes  and  other  docu- 
ments are  ably  described  and  commented  upon  by  Edward 
Conder,  jr.,  in  his  Hole  Crafte  and  Fellowship  of  Masons  (1894), 
the  author  then  being  the  Master  of  that  ancient  company.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1677  by  Charles  II.,  who  graciously  met  the 
wishes  of  the  members,  but  as  a  company  the  infot^nation  "  that 
is  to  be  foundin  the  Corporation  Records  at  Guildhall  proves  very 
clearly  that  in  1376  the  Masons'  Company  existed  and  was 
represented  in  the  court  of  common  council."  The  title  then 
favoured  was  "  Masons,"  the  entry  of  the  term  "  Freemasons  " 
being  crossed  out.  Herbert  erroneously  overlooked  the  correc- 
tion, and  stated  in  his  History  of  the  Twelve  Great  Livery  Com- 
panies (vol.  i.)  that  the  Freemasons  returned  two,  and  the  Masons 
four  members,  but  subsequently  amalgamated;  whereas  the 
revised  entry  was  for  the  "  Masons "  only.  The  Company 
obtained  a  grant  of  arms  in  1472  (i2tb3rearHen.  VIII.),  one  of  the 
first  of  the  kind,  being  thus  described: — "  A  feld  of  Sablys  A 
Cheveron  silver  grailed  thre  Castellis  of  the  same  gamyssfaed  wt. 
dores  and  wyndows  of  the  feld  in  the  Cheveron  or  Cumpas  of 
Black  of  Blak  ";  it  is  the  authority  (if  any)  for  all  later  armorial 
bearings  having  a  chevron  and  castles,  assumed  by  other  masonic 
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organisations.  This  precious  document  was  only  discovered  in 
1871,  having  been  missing  for  a  long  time,  thus  doubtless  account- 
ing for  the  erroneous  representations  met  with,  not  having  the 
correct  bla«>n  to  follow.  Hie  oldest  masonic  motto  known 
is  "  God  is  our  Guide  "  on  Kerwin's  tomb  in  St  Helen's  church, 
Bishopgate,  of  1594;  that  of  "  In  the  Lord  is  all  our  trust " 
not  being  traced  until  the  next  century.  Supporters  consisting 
6f  two  doric  columns  are  mentioned  in  1688  by  Randle  Hdme, 
but  the  Grand  Lodge  0^  England  in  the  following  century  used 
Beavers  as  operative  builders.  Its  first  motto  was  "  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word  "  (in  Greek),  exchanged  a  few  years  on- 
ward for  "  Relief  and  Truth,"  the  rival  Grand  Lodge  (AthoU 
Masons)  selecting  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord  "  (in  Hebrew),  and  the 
final  selection  at  the  "  Union  of  December  18x3  "  being  Audi 
VidcTau, 

Mr  Conder's  discovery  of  a  lodge  of "  Accepted  Masons  "  being 
held  under  the  wing  of  the  Company  was  a  great  surprise,  dating 
as  the  reooids  do  from  i6ao  to  1621  (the  earliest  of  the  kind  yet 
traced  in  England),  when  seven  were  made  masons,  all  of  whom 
were  free  of  the  Company  bejorct  three  being  of  the  liveiy; 
the  entry  commencing  "  Att  the  making  masons."  The  meetings 
were  entitled  the  "  Acception,"  and  the  members  of  the  lodge 
were  called  Accepted  Masons,  being  those  so  accepted  and  initiated, 
the  term  never  other^vise  being  met  with  in  the  Records.  An 
additional  fee  had  to  be  paid  by  a  member  of  the  Company  to 
join  the  "Acception,"  and  any  not  belonging  thereto  were 
mulct  in  twice  the  sum;  though  even  then  such  "  acceptance  " 
did  not  qualify  for  membership  of  the  superior  body;  the  fees 
for  the  "  Acception  "  being  £1  and  £2  respectively.  In  1638- 
1639,  when  Nicholas  Stone  entered  the  lodge  (he  wais  Master 
of  the  Company  1633-1633)  the  banquet  cost  a  considerable 
sum,  showing  that  the  number  of  brethren  present  must  have 
been  large. 

Ellas  Ashmole  (who  according  to  his  diary  was  "  made  a  Free 
Mason  of  Warrington  with  Colonel  Henry  Mainwaring,"  seven 
brethen  being  named  as  in  attendance  at  the  lodge,  x6th  of 
October  1646)  states  that  he  "  received  a  summons  to  appear  at 
a  Lodge  to  be  held  next  day  at  Masons'  Hall,  London."  Accord- 
ingly on  the  nth  of  March  1682  he  attended  and  saw  six  gentle- 
men "  admitted  into  the  Fellowship  of  Free  Masons,"  of  whom 
three  only  belonged  to  the  Company;  the  Master,  however, 
Mr  Thomas  Wise,  the  two  wardens  and  six  others  being  present 
on  the  occasion  as  members  in  their  dual  capacity.  Ashmole 
adds:  "  We  all  dyned  at  the  Halfe  Moone  Tavern  in  Cheai^ide 
at  a  noble  dinner  prepaired  at  the  charge  of  the  new-accepted 
Masons." 

It  is  almost  certain  that  there  was  not  an  operative  mason 
present  at  the  Lodge  held  in  1646,  and  at  the  one  which  met 
in  1682  there  was  a  strong  representation  of  the  speculative 
branch.  Before  the  year  1654  the  Company  was  known  as  that 
of  the  Freemasons  for  some  time,  but  after  then  the  old  title 
of  Masons  was  reverted  to,  the  terms  "  Acception "  and 
"  Accepted  "  belonging  to  the  speculative  Lodge,  which,  however, 
in  all  probability  either  became  independent  or  ceased  to  work 
soon  after  1682.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  subsequently 
(but  never  before)  the  longer  designation  is  met  with  of  "  Free 
and  Acttpted  Masons,"  and  is  thus  a  combination  of  operative 
and  speculative  usage. 

Mr  Conder  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  Records  "  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  particular  ceremony  attending  the  position  of 
Master  Mason,  possibly  it  consisted  of  administering  a  different 
oath  from  the  one  taken  by  the  apprentices  on  being  entered." 
There  is  much  to  favour  this  supposition,  and  it  may  provide 
the  key  to  the  vexala  quaeslio  as  to  the  plurality  of  degrees  prior 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  era.  The  fellow-crafts  were  recruited  from 
those  apprentices  who  had  served  their  time  and  had  their  essay 
(or  sufficient  trial  of  their  skill)  duly  passed;  they  and  the 
Masters,  by  the  Schaw  Statutes  ot  1598,  being  only  admitted  in 
the  presence  of  "  sex  Maisteris  and  tUKi  enterii  prenteissis."  As 
a  rule  a  master  mason  meant  one  who  was  master  of  his  trade,  i.e. 
duly  qualified;  but  it  sometimes  described  employers  as  distinct 
from  journeymen  Freemasons;    being  also  a  compliment  con- 


ferred on  honor&ry  members    during   the    17th   century  in 
particular. 

In  Pr  Plot's  History  of  Stajfordskire  (1686)  is  a  remarkable 
account  of  the  "  Sodety  of  Freemasons,"  which,  being  by  an 
unfriendly  critic,  is  all  the  more  valuable.  He  states  that  the 
custom  had  spread  "  more  or  less  all  over  the  nation  ";  persons 
of  the  most  eminent  quality  did  not  disdain  to  enter  the  Fellow- 
ship; they  had  "  a  large  parchment  vdum  containing  the  History 
and  Rules  of  the  Craft  of  Masonry  ";  St  Amphibal,  St  Alban, 
King  Athdstan  and  Edwin  are  mentioned,  and  these  *'  charges 
and  manners  "  were  "  after  perusal  approved  by  King  Hen.  6 
and  his  council,  both  as  to  Masters  and  Fellows  of  this  right 
Worshipfull  craft."  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  notwithstanding 
the  service  he  rendered  the  Sodety  by  his  lengthy  description, 
that  credulous  historian  remarks  of  its  history  that  there  is 
nothing  he  ever ''  met  with  more  false  or  incoherent." 

The  author  of  the  Academic  of  Armory ^  previously  noted, 
knew  better  what  he  was  writing  about  in  that  work  of  x688  in 
which  he  declares:  "  I  cannot  but  Honor  the  Fellowship  of 
the  Masons  because  of  its  Antiquity;  and  the  more,  as  being  a 
member  of  that  Society,  called  Free  Masons  "  Mr  Rylands  states 
that  in  Hati.  MS.  5955  is  a  collection  of  the  engraved  plates  for  a 
second  volume  of  this  important  work,  one  bdng  devoted  to  the 
Anns  of  the  Sodety,  the  columns,  as  supporters,  having  globes 
thereon,  from  which  possibly  are  derived  the  two  pillars,  with 
such  ornaments  or  additions  seen  in  lodge  rooms  at  a  later  period. 

In  the  same  year  "  A  Tripos  or  Speech  delivered  at  a  commence- 
ment in  the  University  of  Dublin  hdd  there  July  xi,  x683,  by 
John  Jones,  then  A.B.,  afterwards  D.D.,"  contained  "  notable 
evidence  concerning  Freemasonry  in  Dublin."  The  Tripos  was 
induded  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of  Dean  Swift's  works 
(1814),  but  as  Dr  Chetwode  Crawley  points  out,  though  noticed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  George  Oliver  (the  voluminous  Masonic  author), 
he  failed  to  realize  its  historical  importance.  The  satirical  and 
withal  amusing  speech  was  partly  translated  from  the  Latin  by 
Dr  Crawley  for  his  scholarly  introduction  to  the  Masonic  Re- 
prints, &c.,  by  Henry  Sadler.  "  The  point  seems  to  be  that 
Ridley  (reputed  to  have  been  an  informer  against  priests  under 
the  barbarous  penal  laws)  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  hanged; 
that  his  carcase,  anatomized  and  stuffed,  stood  in  the  library; 
and  that  frath  scoundrdlus  discovered  on  his  remains  the  Free- 
masons' Mark."  The  importance  of  the  references  to  the  craft  in 
Irdand  is  simply  owing  to  the  year  in  which  they  were  made, 
as  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  the  Society  at  that  time,  of  which 
records  are  lacking. 

It  is  primarily  to  Scotland,  however,  that  we  have  to  look 
for  such  numerous  particulars  of  the  activity  of  the  fraternity 
from  1599  to  the  establishment  of  its  Grand  Lodge  in  1736, 
for  an  excellent  account  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Lyon,  the 
Scottish  masonic  historian.  As  early  as  x6oo  (8th  of  June)  the 
attendance  of  John  Boswell,  Esq.,  the  laird  of  Auchinleck,  is 
entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  Lodge  of  Edinburgh;  he  attested 
the  record  and  added  his  mark,  as  did  the  other  members;  so 
it  was  not  his  first  appearance.  Many  noblemen  and  other 
gentlemen  joined  this  andent  atelier,  notably  Lord  Alexander, 
Sir  Anthony  Alexander  and  Sir  Alexander  Strachan  in  1634, 
the  king's  Master  of  Work  (Herrie  Alexander)  in  1638,  General 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  X640,  Dr  Hamilton  in  1647,  and  many 
other  prominent  and  distinguished  men  later;  "James  Neilsone, 
Master  Sklaitter  to  His  Majestie,"  who  was  "  entered  and  past 
in  the  Lodge  of  Linlithgow,  being  dected  a  joining  member." 
2nd  March  1654.  (farter-Master  General  Robert  Moray  (or 
Murray)  was  initiated  by  members  of  the  Lodge  of  Edinburgh, 
at  Newcastle  on  the  20th  of  May  1641,  while  the  Scottish  army 
was  in  occupation.  On  due  report  to  thdr  Alma  Mater  such 
reception  was  allowed,  the  occurrence  having  been  considered 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  England  until  the  ancient  Records  of  the 
Masons'  Company  were  published. 

The  minute-books  of  a  number  of  Scottish  Lodges,  which  are 
still  on  the  register,  go  back  to  the  X7th  century,  and  abundantly 
confirm  the  frequent  admissipn  of  speculatives  as  members  and 
officers,  espedally  those  of  the  venerable  "  Mother  Lodge 
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KSwxnning/' of  which  the  eaii  of  CasuUis  was  the  deacon  in  1672, 
«bo  wtf  succenled  by  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham,  and  the  earl 
ot  E^DtoD,  who  like  the  first  of  the  trio  was  but  an  apprentice. 
There  were  three  Head  Lodges  according  to  the  Scottish  Code  of 
1599,  Edinbttz;^  being  "  the  first  and  principally'  Kilwinning 
"tbesecund/*  and  Stirling"  the  third  ludge/' 

The  Aberdeen  Lodge  (No.  x  tris)  has  records  preserved  from 
1670,  in  whkb  year  what  is  known  as  the  Mark  Book  begins, 
coQtainiog  the  oldest  existing  roll  of  members,  numbering  49, 
all  of  whom  have  their  marks  registered,  save  two,  though  only 
tea  were  operatives.  The  names  of  the  earls  of  Finlater,  Erroll 
icd  DonCermUne,  Lord  Forbes,  several  ministers  and  professional 
men  aze  on  the  list,  which  was  written  by  a  glazier,  all  of  whom 
bad  been  enlightened  as  to  the  "  benefit  of  the  measson  word," 
tad  inserted  in  order  as  they  "  were  made  fellow  craft."  The 
Chuter  (Old  Charges)  had  to  be  read  at  the  "  entering  of  everie 
preoteiae,"  and  the  officers  included  a  master  and  two  wardens. 

The  lodge  at  Melrose  (No.  i  Hs)  with  records  back  to  1674  did 
not  join  the  Grand  Lodge  until  1891,  and  was  the  last  of  those 
voriiog  (possibly  centuries  before  that  body  was  formed)  to 
aaept  the  modem  system  of  government.  Of  the  many  note- 
worthy kdges  mention  should  be  made  of  that  of  "  Canongatc 
KflvioDingNo.  a,"  Edinbur^,  the  first  of  the  numerous  pendicles 
of"  Mother  Lodge  Kilwinning,  No.  o,"  Ayrshire,  started  in  1677; 
ud  o(  the  Joomeymen  No  8,  formed  in  1 707,  which  was  a  secession 
from  the  Lodge  <tf  Edinburgh;  the  Fellow  Crafts  or  Journeymen 
cot  being  satisfied  with  their  treatment  by  the  Freemen  Masters 
o{  the  Inooiporatlon  of  Masons,  &c.  This  action  led  to  a  trial 
before  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  when  finally  a  "  Decreet 
Arbitral "  was  subscribed  to  by  both  parties,  and  the  junior 
orpgizatk>D  was  permitted  "  to  give  the  mason  word  as  it  is 
alkd  "  in  a  separate  lodge.  The  presbytery  of  Kelso*  in  165a 
fiutaioed  the  action  of  the  Rev.  James  Ainslie  in  becoming  a 
Freeaiason,  declaring  that  "  there  is  neither  sinne  nor  scandale 
ia  that  word  "  (i^.  the  "  Mason  Word  ")» which  is  often  alluded 
lo  but  never  revealed  in  the  old  records  already  referred  to.* 
Oae  Scottish  family  may  be  dted  in  illustration  of  the  continuous 
voriuog  of  Freemasoniy,  whose  membership  is  enshrined  in 
L^K  records  of  the  ancient  Lodge  of  "  Scoon  and  Perth  No.  3  " 
a£d  others.  A  venerable  document ,  lovingly  cared  for  by  No.  3, 
bean  date  165S,  and  recites  how  John  Mylne  came  to  Perth  from 
the  "  North  Cbuntrie,"  and  was  the  king's  Master  Mason  and 
W.M.  of  the  Lodge,  his  successor  being  his  son,  who  entered 
"  Kieg  James  the  sizt  as  ffreman  measone  and  fellow  craft  "; 
h&  third  son  Jc^n  was  a  member  of  Lodge  No.  z  and  Master 
lUaoQ  to  Charles  L,  1631-1636,  and  his  eldest  son  was  a  deacon 
<i  No.  z  deven  times  during  thirty  years.  To  him  was 
>Ppteoticed  his  nephew,  who  was  warden  in  1663-1664  and 
<iaaM  several  times.  William  Mylne  was  a  warden  in  Z695, 
Thomas  (eldest  son)  was  Master  in  1735,  and  took  part  in  the 
foroutioo  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland.  Others  of  the  family 
ccatinued  to  join  the  Lodge  No.  z,  until  Robert,  the  last  of  the 
Mrli»s  as  Freemasons,  was  initiated  in  i7S4>  died  in  1811,  and 
"  «ai  bttried  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  having  been  Surveyor  to 
that  Edifice  for  fifty  years,"  and  the  last  of  the  masonic  Mylnes 
ict  five  generations.  The  "  St  John's  Lodge,"  Glasgow  (No.  3 
(ill,  has  some  valuable  old  records  and  a  "  Charter  Chest " 
*i:h  the  words  carved  thereon  "  God  save  the  King  and  Masons 
Cnft,  1684."  Loyoliy  and  Charity  are  the  watchwords  of  the 
Sodely. 

The  Cnft  Gilds  {Corps  d*£tai)  of  France,  and  their  progeny 
:^e  Compamwnage,  have  been  fully  described  by  Mr  Gould, 
Lid  the  Suinmelxen  of  Germany  would  require  too  detailed 
soiice  if  we  were  to  particularize  its  rules,  customs  and  general 
.  'TIk  Anoctate  Synod  which  met  at  Eainburgh;  March  1755, 
u^  a  century  later,  took  quite  an  opposite  view,  deciding  to  depose 
u^Ki  oSce  any  of  their  brethren  who  would  not  give  up  their  masonic 
mbvshjp  \ScaU  Mag.,  1755,  p.  158).  Papal  Bulh  have  also 
^*^  asned  against  the  craft,  the  first  being  in  1738;  but  neither 
ifl^ikts  nor  anathcmata  have  any  influence  with  the  fraternity, 
^  fall  qofte  harmless. 

'  '*  We  have  the  MasoH  Word  and  second  sight. 
Things  for  to  come  we  can  fortell  aright. 
{Tke  Muses  Threnodie,  by  H.  Adamson,  Edin..  1638.) 


character,  from  about  the  x  ath  centuiy  onward.  Much  as  there 
was  in  common  between  the  Stonemasons  of  Germany  and  the 
Freemasons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  two  societies  never  united  and  were  all  through  this 
long  period  wholly  separate  and  independent;  a  knowledge  of 
Freemasonry  and  authority  to  hold  lodges  in  Germany  being 
derived  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  En^and  during  the  first  half 
of  the  z8th  century.  The  theory  of  the  derivation  of  the  Free- 
masons from  the  Sleinmetsen  was  first  propounded  in  Z779  by 
the  abb6  Grandidier,  and  has  been  maintained  by  more  modem 
writers,  such  as  Fallou,  Heideloff  and  Schneider,  but  a  thorough 
examination  of  their  statements  has  restilted  in  such  an  origin 
being  generally  discredited.  Whether  the  Steinmetzen  had  secret 
signs  of  recognition  or  not,  is  not  quite  dear,  but  that  the  Free- 
masons had,  for  centuries,  cannot  be  doubted,  though  precisely 
what  they  were  may  be  open  to  question,  and  also  what  portions 
of  the  existing  ceremonies  are  reminiscent  of  the  craft  anterior 
to  the  Revival  of  Z717.  Messrs  Speth  and  Gould  favour  the 
notion  that  there  were  two  distinct  and  separate  degrees  prior  to 
the  third  decade  of  the  z8th  centuiy  {Ars  Q.C.,  X898  and  Z903), 
while  other  authorities  have  either  supported  the  One  degree 
theory,  or  consider  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
a  decision.  Recent  discoveries,  however,  tend  in  favour  of  the 
first  view  noted,  such  as  the  Trinity  College  MS.,  Dublin  ("  Free 
Masonry,  Feb.  Z7zz  "),  and  the  invaluable*  Cketwode  Craudey 
MS.  (Grand  Lodge  Library,  Dublin);  the  second  being  read  in 
connexion  with  the  Haughfoot  Lodge  Records,  beginning  Z702 
{Hist,  of  Freemasonry,  by  W.  F.  Vernon,  Z893), 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  lodges  at  work  during  the  period 
of  transition  (i7Z7-i7a3),  out  of  the  many  then  existing  in 
England,  assembled  at  Alnwick  and  at  York.  The  ori^  of  the 
first  noted  is  not  known,  but  there  are  minutes  of  the  meetings 
from  Z703,  the  Rules  are  of  Z70Z,  signed  by  quite  a  number  of 
members,  and  a  transcript  of  the  Old  Charges  begins  the  volume. 
In  Z708-X709  a  minute  provided  for  a  masonic  procession,  at 
which  the  brethren  were  'to  walk  "  with  their  aprons  on  and 
Comon  Square."  The  Lodge  consisted  mainly  of  operative 
"  free  Brothers,"  and  continued  for  many  yearsj  a  code  of  by- 
laws being  published  in  X763,  but  it  never  united  with  the  Grand 
I^8c>  giving  up  the  struggle  for  existence  a  few  years  further  on. 

The  other  lodge,  the  most  noteworthy  of  all  the  English 
predecessors  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Of  England,  was  long  held  at 
York,  the  Mecca  of  English  Freemasons.*  Its  origin  is  xmknown, 
but  there  are  traces  of  its  existence  at  an  early  date,  and  possibly 
it  was  a  survival  of  the  Minster  Lodge  of  the  Z4th  century. 
Assuming  that  the  York  MS,  No.  4  of  Z693  was  the  property 
of  the  lodge  in  that  year  (which  RoU  was  presented  by  George 
Walker  of  Wetherby  in  1777),  the  entry  which  concludes  that 
Scroll  is  most  suggestive,  as  it  gives  "  The  names  of  the  Lodge  " 
(members)  and  the  "Lodge  Ward  (en)."  Its  influence  most 
probably  may  be  also  noted  at  Scarborough,  where  "  A  private 
Lodge  "  was  held  on  the  loth  of  July  z  705,  at  which  the  president 
"  William  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  several!  others  brethren  ffree 
Masons  "  were  present,  and  six  gentlemen  (namU)  "  were  then 
admitted  into  the  said  ffratemity."  These  particulars  are  en- 
dorsed on  the  Scarborough  MS.  of  the  Old  Charges,  now  owned 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada  at  Toronto.  "  A  narrow  folio 
manuscript  Book  beginning  7th  March  Z70S-X706,"  which  was 
quoted  from  in  z 7 78,  has  long  been  missing,  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  possibly  it  gave  particulars  of  the  lodge  which 
assembled  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  "  when  z8  Gentlemen  of  the 
first  families  in  that  neighbourhood  were  made  Masons."  There 
is,  however,  another  roll  of  records  from  i7za  to  Z730  happily 
preserved  of  this  "  Ancient  Honble.  Society  and  Fraternity 
of  Free  Masons^"  sometimes  styled  "  Company  "  or  "  Society  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons." 

Not  to  be  behind  the  London  fratres,  the  York  brethren  formed 
a  Grand  Lodge  on  th'id  27th  of  December  Z7a5  (the  "  Grand 

*  The  Cketwode  Crawley  MS.,  by  W.  J.  Hufhan  (Ars.  Q.C.,  IQD4). 

*  The  York  Grand  Lodge,  by  Nlessrs.  Hughan  and  Whytehead 
(Ars  Q.C.,  1900),  and  Masonic  SkeUkes  and  Reprints  (1871),  by  the 
former. 
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Lodge  of  all  England"  was  its  modest  title),  and  was  flourishing 
for  years,  receiving  into  their  company  many  county  men  of  great 
influence.  Some  twenty  years  later  there  was  a  brief  period 
of  somnolence,  but  in  1761  a  revival  took  place,  with  Francis 
Drake,  the  historian,  as  Grand  Master,  ten  lodges  being  chartered 
in  Yorkshire,  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  1762-1790,  and  a  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  south  of  the  Trent,  in  1779,  at  Loadon, 
which  warranted  two  lodges.  Before  the  century  ended  all  these 
collapsed  or  joined  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  so  there  was 
not  a  single  representative  of "  York  Masonry  "  left  on  the  advent 
of  the  next  century. 

The  premier  Grand  Lodge  of  En^and  soon  began  to  constitute 
new  Lodges  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  reconstitute  old  ones  that 
applied  for  recognition,  one  of  the  earliest  of  1720-1721  being 
still  on  the  Roll  as  No.  6,  thus  having  kept  company  ever  ance 
with  the  three  "  time  immemorial  Lodges,"  Nos.  2,  4  and  12. 
Applications  for  constitution  kept  coming  in,  the  provinces 
being' represented  from  1723  to  1724,  before  which  time  it  is  likely 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland*  had  been  started,  about  which  the 
most  valuable  Caementaria  Hibermca  by  Dr  Chetwode  Crawley 
may  be  consulted  with  absolute  confidence.  Provincial  Grand 
Lodges  were  formed  to  ease  the  authorities  at  headquarters, 
and,  as  the  society  spread,  also  for  the  Continent,  and  gradually 
throughout  the  civilized  globe.  Owing  to  the  custom  prevailing 
before  the  x8th  century,  a  few  brethren  were  competent  to  form 
lodges  on  their  own  initiative  anywhere,  and  hence  the  registers 
of  the  British  Grand  Lodges  are  not  always  indicative  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  craft  abroad.  In  North  America*  lodges  were 
held  before  what  is  known  as  the  first  "  regular  "  lodge  was 
formed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1733,  and  probably  in  Canada' 
likewise.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden  and  other 
countries.  Of  the  many  scores  of  military  lodges,  the  first  war- 
rant was  granted  by  Ireland  in  1732.  To  no  other  body  of 
Freemasons  has  the  c^ft  been  so  indebted  for  its  prosperity  in 
early  days  as  to  their  military  brethren.  There  were  rivals  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  during  the  x8th  century,,  one  of 
considerable  magnitude  being  known  as  the  Ancients  or  Atholl 
Masons,  formed  in  1751,  but  in  December  18x3  a  junction  was 
effect«l,  and  from  that  time  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  extraordinary. 

Nothing  but  a  volume  to  itself  could  possibly  describe  the 
main  features  of  the  English  Craft  from  171 7,  when  Anthony 
Sayer  was  elected  the  first  Grand  Master  of  a  brilliant  galaxy 
of  rulers.  The -first  nobleman  to  undertake  that  office  was  the 
duke  of  Montagu  in  172X,  the  natural  philosopher  J.  T. 
Desagub'ers  being  his  immediate  predecessor,  who  has  been 
credited  (and  also  the  Rev.  James  Anderson)  with  the  honour  of 
starting  the  premier  Grand  Lodge;  but  like  the  fable  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  having  been  Grand  Master,  evidence  is  entirely 
lacking.  Irish  and  Scottish  peers  share  with  those  of  England 
the  distinction  of  presiding  over  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  from 
1782  to  18 1 3  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  or  the  duke  of  Sussex  occupied  the  masonic 
throne.  From  1753  to  X813  the  rival  Grand  Lodge  had  been 
busy,  but  ultimately  a  desire  for  a  uniUd  body  prevailed,  and 
under  the  "  ancient  "  Grand  Master,  H.R.H.  the  duke  of  Kent, 
it  was  decided  to  amalgamate  with  the  original  ruling  organiza- 
tion, H.R.H.  the  duke  of  Sussex  becoming  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  United  Grand  Lodge.  On  the  decease  of  the  prince  in  1S43 
the  earl  of  2iCtland  succeeded,  followed  by  the  marquess  of  Ripon 
in  1874,  on  whose  resignation  H.R.H.  the  prince  of  Wales 
became  the  Grand  Master.    Soon  after  succeeding  to  the  throne, 

1  The  celebrated  "  Lady  Freemason,"  the  Hon.  Mrs  Aldworth 
inU  Miss  St  Leger,  daughter  of  Lord  Donerailc),  was  initiated  in 
Ireland,  but  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  popularly  supposed; 
certainly  not  later  than  1713,  when  the  venturesome  lady  was 
twenty.  All  early  accounts  oithe  occurrence  must  be  received  with 
caution,  as  there  arc  no  conteRiporary  records  of  the  event. 

•  History  of  Freemasonry,  by  Dr  A.  C.  Mackcy  (New  York,  1898), 
and  the  History  of  the  rraternity  Publishing  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  give  very  full  particulars  as  to  the  United  States. 

'  See  History  oj  Freemasonry  in  Canada  (Toronto,  1899),  by  J. 
Ross  Robertson. 


King  Edward  VII.  ceased  to  govern  the  English  craft,  and  was 
succeeded  by  H.R.H.  the  duke  of  Connaught.  From  X737  to 
1907  some  sixteen  English  princes  of  the  royal  blood  joined  the 
brotherhood. 

From  1723  to  18x3  the  number  of  lodges  enrolled  in  England 
amounted  to  X626,  and  from  18x4  to  the  end  of  December  1909 
as  many  as  3352  were  warranted,  making  a  grand  total  of  4978, 
of  which  the  last  then  granted  was  numbered  3x85.  There  were 
in  X909  still  2876  on  the  register,  notwithstanding  tbe  many 
vacancies  created  by  the  foundation  of  new  Grand  Lodges  in  the 
colonies  and  elsewhere. 

Distribution  and  Organitalion. — The  advantage  of  the  cosmo- 
politan basis  of  the  fraternity  generally  (though  some  Grand 
Lodges  still  preserve  tbe  original  Christian  foundation)  has  been 
conspicuously  manifested  and  appreciated  in  India  and  other 
countries  where  the  votaries  of  numerous  religious  systems 
congregate;  but  the  unalterable  basis  of  a  belief  in '  the  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe  remains,  for  without  such  a  recognition 
there  can  be  no  Freemasonry,  and  it  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been, 
entirely  free  from  party  politics.  The  charities  of  the  Society  in 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  extensive  and  well  organized, 
their  united  cost  per  day  not  being  less  than  £500,  and  with  those 
of  other  Grand  Lodges  throughout  the  world  must  amount  to 
a  very  large  sum,  there  being  over  two  millions  of  Freemasons. 
The  vast  increase  of  late  years,  both  of  lodges  and  members, 
however,  calls  for  renewed  vigilance  and  extra  care  in  selecting 
candidates,  that  numbers  may  not  be  a  source  of  weakness 
instead  of  strength. 

In  its  intemd  organization,  the  working  of  Freemasonry 
involves  an  elaborate  system  of  symbolic  ritual,'  as  carried  out 
at  meetings  of  the  various  lodges,  uniformity  as  to  essentials 
being  the  rule.  The  members  are  classified  in  numerous  degrees, 
of  which  the  first  three  are  "  Entered  Apprentice,"  '*  Fellow 
Craft  "  and  "  Master  Mason,"  each  class  of  which,  after  initia- 
tion, can  only  be  attained  after  passing  a  prescribed  ordeal  or 
examination,  as  a  test  of  proficiency,  corresponding  to  tbe 
"  essays  "  of  the  operative  period. 

The  lodges  have  their  own  by-laws  for  guidance,  subject  to 
the  Book  of  Constitutiofis  of  their  Grand  Lodge,  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  provincial  or  district  Grand  Lodge  if  located  in 
counties  or  held  abroad. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  the  continent  of  Europe  Free- 
masonry has  sometimes  developed  on  different  lines  from  that 
of  the  "  Mother  Grand  Lodge  "  and  Anglo-Saxon  Grand  Lodges 
generally,  and  through  its  political  and  anti-religious  tendencies 
has  come  into  contact  or  conflict  with  the  state  authorities* 
or  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  "  Grand  Orient  of  France  '* 
(but  not  the  Supreme  Council  33**,  and  its  Grand  Lodge)  is  an 
example  of  this  retrograde  movement,  by  its  elimination  of 
the  paragraph  referring  to  a  belief  in  the  "  Great  Architect  of 
the  Universe  "  from  its  Statuts  cl  riglcniaits  gtniraux.  This 
deplorable  action  has  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  regular  Grand 
Lodges  from  association  with  that  body,  and  such  separation 
must  continue  until  a  return  is  made  to  the  ancient  and  inviolable 
landmark  of  the  society,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  an  atheist 
either  to  join  or  continue  a  member  of  the  fraternity. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  England  constituted  its  first  lodge  in 
Paris  in  the  year  1732,  but  one  was  formed  still  earlier  on  the 
continent  at  Gibraltar  X728-X729.  Others  were  also  opened  in 
Germany  1733,  Portugal  1735,  Holland  1735,  Switzerland  1740, 
Denmark  1745,  Italy  1763,  Belgium  1765,  Russia  X77X,  and 

'  The  Masonic  Records  iyj^-j8Q4,  by  John  Lane,  and  the  ex- 
cellent Masonic  Yearbook^  published  annually  by  the  Grand  Lodgt^ 
of  England,  are  the  two  standard  works  on  Lodge  enumeration^ 
localization  and  nomenclature.  For  particulars  of  the  Grand  Lodges^ 
and  especially  that  of  England,  Gould's  History  is  most  useful  and 
trustworthy ;  and  for  an  original  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
rival  Grand  Lodge  or  Athofl  Masons^  Sadler's  Masonic  Facts  and 
Fictions. 

*  "  A  peculiar  system  of  Morality,  veiled  in  Allegory  and  ill  us- 
trated  by  Symbols  "  (old  definition  of  Freemasonry). 

'The  Bntish  House  of  Commons  in  1799  and  1617,  in  acts  of 
parliament,  specifically  recognized  the  laudable  character  of  the 
society  and  provifled  for  its  continuance  on  definite  lines. 
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Sweden  1773.  In  most  of  these  countries  Grand  Lodges  were 
sobseqttently  created  and  continue  to  this  date,  save  that  in 
Austria  (not  Hungary)  and  Russia  no  masonic  lodges  have  for 
soflie  time  been  permitted  to  assemble.  There  is  a  union  of  Grand 
Lodges  of  Germany,  and  an  annual  Diet  is  held  for  the  transaction 
of  business  affeaing  the  several  masonic  organizations  in  that 
country,  wbtcb  works  well.  H.R.H.  Prince  Frederick  Leopold 
was  in  1909  Protector,  or  the  "  Wisest  Master "  (Vicarius 
Salomonis).  King  Gustav  V.  was  the  Grand  Master  +  of  the 
frcemasofls  in  Sweden,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  "  Order  of  Charles 
XIII./'  the  only  one  of  the  kind  confined  to  members  of  the 
Iratcmity. 

Lodges  were  constituted  in  India  from  1730  (Calcutta),  1752 
(Madras),  and  1758  (Bombay);  in  Jamaica  1743,  Antigua  1738, 
a^d  St  Christopher  1739;  soon  after  which  period  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  had  representatives 
at  work  throughout  the  civilized  worid. 

in  00  part,  however,  outside  Great  Britain  has  the  craft 
flourished  so  much  as  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  the 
fim  "  regular  "  lodge  (i.e.  according  to  the  new  regime)  was 
opeaed  in  1733  at  Boston,  Mass.  Undoubtedly  lodges  had 
been  meeting  still  earlier,  one  of  which  was  held  at  Philadelphia, 
Pemui.,  with  records  from  1731,  which  blossomed  into  a  Grand 
Lodge,  but  no  authority  has  yet  been  traced  for  its  proceedings, 
lave  that  which  may  be  termed  "  time  immemorial  right," 
mhkh  was  enjoyed  by  all  lodges  and  brethren  who  were  at  work 
pripf  to  the  Grand  Lodge  era  (1716-17x7)  or  who  declined  to 
recognize  the  autocratic  proceedings  of  the  premier  Grand  Lodge 
of  England,  just  as  the  brethren  did  in  the  dty  of  York.  A 
"  deputatira  "  was  granted  to  Daniel  Coxe,  Esq.  of  New  Jersey, 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Grand  Master,  5th  of  June  1730,  as 
Pnyv.  Grand  Master  of  the  "  Provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
aad  Pensilvania,*'  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  constituted 
uy  kxiges  or  exercised  any  masonic  authority  in  virtue  thereof. 
Heniy  Price  as  Prov.  Grand  Master  of  New  England,  and  his 
iodfe,  vhich  was  opened  on  the  31st  of  August  1733,  in  the  dty 
U  Boston,  so  far  as  is  known,  began  "  regular  "  Freemasonry  in 
'he  United  Slates,  and  the  older  and  independent  organization 
*is  soon  afterwards  "  regularized."  Benjamin  Franklin  (an 
Iniiiale  of  the  lodge  of  Philadelphia)  printed  and  published  the 
Bmk  0/  CnsHlMiiotu,  1723  (of  London,  England),  in  the  "  City 
ot  Broiberiy  Love  "  in  1734,  bdng  the  oldest  masonic  work  in 
America.  English  and  Scottish  Grand  Lodges  were  soon  after 
pettiiooed  to  grant  warrants  to  hold  lodges,  and  by  the  end  of 
tbe  i8ih  century  several  Grand  Lodges  were  formed,  the  Craft 
becombg  very  pc^Hilar,  partly  no  doubt  by  reason  of  so  many 
pnNttinent  men  joining  the  fraternity,  of  whom  the  chief  was 
Cecr^  Washington,  initiated  in  a  Scottish  lodge  at  Fredcricks- 
^f3>  Virginia,  in  i752-i7S3-  In  1907  there  were  fifty  Grand 
Udfes  assembling  in  the  United  States,  with  considerably  over 
a  nOlioii  members. 

Id  Canada  in  1909  there  were  eight  Grand  Lodges,  having 
*bottt  64^000  members.  Freemasonry  in  the  Dominion  is  be- 
Gevcd  to  date  from  1740.  The  Grand  Lodges  are  all  of  com- 
pu^vdy  recent  organization,  the  oldest  and  largest,  with 
4S.900  members,  being  for  Ontario;  those  of  Manitoba,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Quebec  numbering  about  5000  each.  There  are 
fcce  seven  Grand  Lodges  in  Australia;  South  Australia  coming 
^  as  a  "  sovereign  body,"  followed  dosely  by  New  South 
Waks  and  Victoria  (of  1884-1889  constitution),  the  whole  of 
^e  lodges  in  the  Commonwealth  probably  having  fully  50,000 
amnbexs  oa  the  rejpsters. 

Tbere  are  many  additional  degrees  which  may  be  taken  or  not 
ilKiag  qoite  optional),  and  dependent  on  a  favourable  ballot; 
tbe  difSailty,'bowever,  of  obtaining  admission  increases  as  pro- 
cess is  made,  the  numbers  accepted  decreasing  rapidly  with  each 
^vaacement.  The  chief  of  these  are  arranged  in  separate 
Liao  and  are  governed  either  by  the  "  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
Ro)il  Arch,"  the  "  Marie  Grand  Lodge,"  the  "  Great  Priory  of 
^ighu  Templars  "  or  the  "  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,"  these 
'^g  mutoaHy  complementary  and  intimately  connected  as 
(Aspects  EDgbad,  anid  aoore  or  less  so  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 


North  America  and  wherever  worked  on  a  similar  basis;  the 
countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe  have  also  their  own  UauU* 
Grades.  (W.  J.  H.  •) 

FREEPORT,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Stephenson  county, 
Illinois,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Pecatonica  river, 
30  m.  from  its  mouth  and  about  xoorm.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop. 
(1890)  10,189;  (1900)  13,358,  of  whom  2264  were  foreign-born; 
(1910  census)  17,567.  The  city  is  served  by  the  Chicago  & 
North-Westem,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  and  the 
Illinois  Central  railways,  and  by  the  Rockford  &  Interurban 
electric  railway.  The  Illinois  Central  connects  at  South  Free- 
port,  about  3  m.  S.  of  Freeport,  with  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
railway.  Among  Frccport*s  manufactures  are  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products,  carriages,  hardware  specialties,  patent 
medicines,  windmills,  engines,  incubators,  organs,  beer  and 
shoes.  The  Illinois  Central  has  large  railway  repair  shops  here. 
The  total  value  of  the  city's  factory  product  in  1905  was 
^3tio9i302,  an  increase  of  14*8%  since  1900.  In  the  sur- 
rounding country  cereals  are  grown,  and  swine  and  poultry  are 
raised.  Dairying  is  an  important  industry  also.  The  city 
has  a  Carnegie  library  (1901).  In  the  Court  House  Square  is 
a  ;nonument,  80  ft.  high,  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  died 
in  the  Civil  War.  At  the  comer  of  Douglas  Avenue  and 
Mechanic  Street  a  granite  boulder  commemorates  the  famous 
debate  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
held  in  Freeport  on  the  a7th  of  August  1858.  In  that  debate 
Lincoln  emphasized  the  differences  between  himself  and  the 
radical  anti-slavery  men,  and  in  answer  to  one  of  Lincoln's 
questions  Douglas  declared  that  the  people  of  a  territory,  through 
"  unfriendly  "  laws  or  denial  of  legislative  protection,  could 
exclude  slavery,  and  that "  it  matters  not  what  way  the  Supreme 
Court  may  hereafter  decide  on  the  abstract  question  whether 
slavery  may  or  may  not  go  into  a  territory  under  the  Constitu- 
tion." This,  the  so-called  "  Freeport  doctrine,"  greatly  weakened 
Douglas  in  the  presidential  dection  of  x86o.  Freeport  was 
settled  in  1835,  was  laid  out  and  named  Winneshiek  in  1836, 
and  in  1837  under  its  present  name  was  made  the  county-seat 
of  Stephenson  cotmty.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1850 
and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1855. 

FREE  PORTS,  a  term,  strictly  speaking,  given  to  localities 
where  no  customs  duties  are  levieid,  and  where  no  customs  super- 
vision exists.  In  these  ports  (subject  to  payment  for  specific 
services  rendered,  wharfage,  storage,  &c.,  and  to  the  observance 
of  local  police  and  sanitary  regulations)  ships  load  and  tinload, 
cargoes  are  deposited  and  handled,  industries  are  exercised, 
manufactures  are  carried  on,  goods  are  bought  and  sold,  without 
any  action  on  the  part  of  fiscal  authorities.  Ports  are  likewise 
designated  "  free  "  where  a  space  or  zone  exists  within  which 
contmerdal  operations  are  conducted  without  payment  of  import 
or  export  duty,  and  without  active  interference  on  the  part  of 
customs  authorities.  The  French  and  German  designations 
for  these  two  descriptions  of  ports  are — for  the  former  La  ViUe 
franche,  Freihafen;  for  the  latter  Le  Port  franc,  Freibairk  or 
Freilager.  The  English  phrase  free  port  applies  to  both.*  The 
leading  conditions  under  which  free  ports  in  Europe  derived  their 
origin  were  as  follows: — (i)  When  public  order  b^ame  re- 
established during  the  middle  ages,  trading  centres  were  gradually 
formed.  Marts  for  the  exchange  and  purchase  of  goods  arose  in 
different  localities.  Many  Italian  settlements,  constituting  free 
zones,  were  establi^ed  in  the  Levant.  The  Hanseatic  towns 
arose  in  the  12th  century.  Great  fairs  became  recognized — 
the  Ldpzig  charter  was  granted  in  Z268.  These  localities  were 
free  as  regards  customs  duties,  although  dues  of  the  nature  of 
octroi  charges  were  often  levied.  (2)  Until  the  19th  century 
European  states  were  numerous,  and  often  of  small  dze.  Accord- 
ingly uniform  customs  tariffs  of  wide  application  did  not  exist. 

>  In  Chmti  at  the  present  time  {i^oat)  certain  ports  are  designated 
"  free  and  open."  This  phrase  means  that  the  ports  in  question  are 
(i)  open  to  foreign  trade,  and  (2)  that  vessels  engaged  in  oversea 
voyages  may  freely  resort  there.  Exemption  from  payment  of 
customs  duties  is  not  implied,  which  is  a  matter  distinct'  from  the 
permission  granted  under  treatv  engagements  to  foreign  vessels  to 
carry  cargoes  to  and  from  the    treaty  ports." 
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(Jplform  nla  of  duty  wen  Gied  in  Enj^nd  by  the  Subddy  Act 
of  16A0.  la  Fnncc,  beloie  the  Revolution  (twgJdei  the  tree 
parts),  Alucc  and  tbc  Lominc  Bishoprics  were  in  tr&dc  matters 
treated  is  foreign  countries.  Tbe  unification  ot  the  German 
customs  tarifi  began  in  iSm  silh  the  Steuervcrein  and  the 
ZoQvcrein.  The  Spanish  Gicil  (ystem  did  not  include  1  he  Basque 
provinces  until  ab<Ail  i85c>.  The  uniform  Italian  lariSdatcsfiom 
iSAi.  Thus  until  very  lecent  times  on  the  Continent  free  ports 
were  compatible  with  the  fiscal  policy  and  practice  of  diSerent 
countries.  (3)  Along  the  Medilcmnean  coast,  up  to  the  19th 
century,  convenient  shelter  WW  needed  from  corsairs.  In  other 
cDnlloental  countiies  tbe  prevalent  colonial  and  mercantile 
policy  Bugbt  to  create  ttans4ceanic  Uule.  Freo  ports  were 
adi^tageous  from  all  these  poii 
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-Mancillc*  was  a  free  port  in  the  middle  ages,  an 
rk  when  it  fomcd  partol  Flanders.  In  I6fi4(hcwf 
wilinncd.  and  encoded  to  Bayoone.  In  1784  there 
Sniution,  and  Loitent  and  Si  Jean  dc  Lui  were  iocli 
!■■!■»  The  National  Atacmbly  in  I7«>  malnti 
and  cnatid  free  pone  in  the  French  West  Indin. 
ver,  all  nidi  privilege  were  abolished,  but  Urge  bon 
n  allowed  at  Maiieillcs  to  favour  the  Levant  trade. 
1  of  Louii  XVIll.  in  1814  minred,  and  in  1871  i 
le  free  port  privileges  of  Marsciltes.    There  arc  noi 
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Xuni.— Arebangel  was  a  free  port,  at  least  for  Enilith  goodK 

from  iju  to  I64I    Duriiig  (hit  period  English  products  were 

admitted  Into  Rui^  via  Archangel  without  any  cuiiomi  payment 

Aleili  revoked  Ihii  grant  on  the  enecutioa  of  Chariei  1.    Free 

porta  ««e  opened  in  1895  at  Kola,  In  Runian  Lapland.  Dalny. 
adjoining  Pun  Arthur,  was  a  freepon  during  the  RuHianoccupalion ; 
and  Japan  afla  tbe  war  decided  to  renew  thii  privilege  a>  soon  ai 
piactiable. 
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icb  fell.  But  when  finance  dqiartmenta 
became  more  completely  oiganitcd,  the  free  port  system  fell  out 
of  favour  with  fiscal  auihoriilta:  it  afforded  opportunities  lor 
smugsling,  and  impeded  uniformity,  of  action  aivd  practice. 
It  bcame,  in  fact,  out  of  harmony  with  the  adminiHralive  and 
financial  policy  of  lalcr  limes.     Bonding  and  entrepot  lacililies. 
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ment  have,  as  we  have  seen,  malnlaincd  a  free  lonc  of  this  nature 
at  Hamburg.  And  when  the  free  port  at  Copenhagen  was  opened, 
counter  measures  were  adopted  at  Duiiig  and  Stettin.  An 
agitation  has  arisen  in  France  to  provide  at  certain  ports  free 
zones  similar  to  Ihosc  at  Copenhagen  and  Hamburg,  and  to  open 
free  ports  in  French  possessions,  A  bill  10  this  eSeci  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  chamber  of  deputies  on  the  iiih  of  April  igoii. 
Colonial  free  ports,  such  as  Hong-Kong  and  Singapore,  do  not 
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altcnuitdy  checked  or  allowed  by  the  vibrator.  (3)  The  disturbed 
condition  of  No.  x  when  acted  upon  by  the  metal  vibrator  and 
by  No  3,  whereby  the  air  within  the  pipe  is  forced  into  alternate 
pulses  of  condensation  and  rarefaction.  The  free  reed  is  there- 
fore not  the  tone-producer  but  only  the  exciting  agent,  that  is 
lo  say,  the  sound  is  not  produced  by  the  communication  of 
the  free  reed's  vibrations  to  the  surrounding  air,^  as  in  the  case 
of  a  vibrating  string,  but  by  the  series  of  air  puffs  punctuated  by 
infinitesimal  pauses,  which  it  produces  by  alternately  opening 
ind  almost  dosing  the  aperture.*  A  musical  sound  is  thus 
produced  the  pitch  of  which  depends  on  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  metal  tongue;  the  greater  the  length,  the  slower 
ijie  vibrations  and  the  lower  the  pitch,  while  on  the  contrary, 
the  thicker  the  reed  near  the  shoulder  at  the  fixed  end,  the 
higher  the  pitch.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  periodic 
vibrations  <A  the  reed  determine  the  pitch  of  the  sound  solely 
by  the  frequency  per  second  they  impose  upon  the  pulses  of 
nrefactioD  and  condensation  within  the  pipe. 

The  most  valuable  characteristic  of  the  free  reed  is  its  power 
of  produdng  all  the  delicate  gradations  of  tone  between  forte  and 

piano  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  acoustics 
governing  the  vibration  of  free  reeds, 
whereby  increased  pressure  of  wind  pro- 
duces a  proportional  increase  in  the 
volume  of  tone.  The  pitch  of  any  sound 
depends  upon  the  frequency  of  the 
sound-waves,  that  is,  the  number  per 
second  which  reach  the  ear;  the  fullness 
of  sound  depends  upon  the  amplitude 
of  the  waves,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
of  the  swing  of  the  transmitting  particles 
of  the  medium — greater  pressure  in  the 
air  current  (No.  2  above)  which  sets  the 
vibrator  in  motion  producing  amplitude 
of  vibration  in  the  air  within  the  re- 
ceptacle (No.  3  aboxe)  serving  as  reson- 
ating medium.  The  sound  produced  by 
the  free  reed  itself  is  weak  and  requires 
to  be  reinforced  by  means  of  an  ad- 
ditional stationary  column  or  stratum  of 
air.  Free  reed  instruments  are  therefore 
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Fic      I.  —  Crrnie's 
(Kfao  pipe  fitted  with 
free-reed  vibrator. 
A.  Tuning  wife. 
D.  Free  reed. 
K,  lucd-box. 
B.C.  Feed   pipe   with 

conical  foot. 
T.  Ptet  of  renonatijiK 

pipe,  the  apper  end 

«nh  cap  and  vent    classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

^  bong  shown  resonant  medium  provided: — (1)  Free 
-itdy  at  the  ^eds  vibraUng  in  pipes,  such  as  the  reed 
stops  of  church  organs  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  On  En^and  the  reed  pipes  are  generally  provided 
«ith  bnting  reeds,  see  Reeo  Instriticents  .and  Clasinet). 
■3)  Free  reeds  vibrating  in  reed  compartments  and  rdnforced 
hj  air  chambers  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  as  in  the  hau*- 
noniam  (q.v.),  (3)  Instruments  like  the  accordion  and  con- 
ctnioa  having  the  free  reed  set  in  vibration  through  a  valve, 
bst  having  no  reinfordng  medium. 

The  arrangement  of  the  free  reed  in  an  organ  pipe  b  simple, 
tod  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  beating  reed  shown 
>n  %.  3  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  reed-box,  a  rect- 
ii^slar  wooden  pipe,  is  closed  at  the  bottom  and  covered  on  one 
iace  with  a  thin  plate  of  copper  having  a  rectangular  slit  over 
vbkk  is  fixed  the  thin  metal  vibrating  tongue  or  reed  as  described 
ibove.  The  ited-box,  itself  open  at  the  top,  is  endosed  in  a  feed 
ppe  having  a  conical  foot  pierced  with  a  small  hole  through 
•hick  the  air  current  is  forced  by  the  action  of  the  bellows. 
The  impact  of  the  incoming  compressed  air  against  the  reed 
'cofne  sets  it  swinging  through  the  slit,  thus  causing  a  disturb- 
*ve  or  aeries  of  pulsations  within  the  reed-box.  The  air  then 
^sdi  an  escape  through  the  resonating  medium  of  a  pipe  fitting 
<>vcr  the  reed-box  and  terminating  in  an  inverted  cone  covered 
*^(h  a  cap  in  the  top  of  which  is  pierced  a  small  hole  or  vent. 
Tte  qulity  of  tone  of  free  reeds  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  air  set 
.'  ^  H.  Hdmholtz,  Die  Lekn  son  den  Tonempfindungen  (Bnins- 
•rk.  1877),  P^  «^ 

'!«e  abo   Ermt   Hdnrich  and    WHhelm    Weber.    WdlenUkre 
^ywr.  iBas),  where  a  particplaily  Ittdd  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
ts  given,  pp.  S26-^sja 


Fxc.  a. — Organ  pipe 
fitted  with  beaungrera. 


in  periodic  pulsations  to  divide  into  aliquot  vibrations  or  loops, 

produdng  the  phenomenon  known  as 

harmonic  overtones  or  upper  partials, 

which  may,  in  the  hi^ly  composite 

clang  of  free  reeds,  be  discerned  as  far 

as  the  x6th  or  aoth  of  the  series.    The 

more  intermittent  and  interrupted  the 

air  current  becomes,  the  greater  the 

number  of  the  upper  partials  produced.' 

The  power  of  the  overtones  and  thdr 

relation  to  the  fundamental  note  depend 

greatly  upon  the  form  of  the  tongue,  its 

position  and  the  amount  of  the  dearance 

left  as  it  swings  through  the  aperture. 

Free  reeds  not  associated  with  reson- 
ating media  as  in  the  concertina  are 
peculiarly  rich  in  harmonics,  but  as  the    AL,  Beating  reed, 
higher  harmonics  lie  very  dose  together,    J^;   5<*d  box. 
disagreeable  dissonances  and  a  harsh    ^  J^^'&Z"^' 
tone  result    The  resonating  pipe  or    W,' C6ni(£l  fbot. 
chamber  when  suitably  accommodated    S,    Hole  through 
to  the  reed  greatly  modifies  the  tone  by  which  oompreMcd 

reinforcing  the  hannonics  proper  to  itself,  ^^  *"  '^* 

the  others  sinking  into  comparative  insignificance.  In  order  to 
produce  a  full  rich  tone,  a  resonator  should  be  chosen  whose 
deepest  note  coinddes  with  the  fundamental  tone  of  the  reed. 
The  other  upper  partials  will  also  be  rdnforced  thereby,  but  to 
a  less  degree  the  higher  the  harmonics.* 

For  the  history  of  the  application  of  the  free  reed  to  keyboard 
instrumenu  see  Hakmoniitm.  (K.  S.) 

FREESIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Iris 
family  (Iridaceae),  and  containing  a  single  species,  P.  refraciaf 
native  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  plants  grow  from  a  corm 
(a  solid  bulb,  as  in  ChdMits)  which  sends  up  a  tuft  of  long 
narrow  leaves  and  a  slightly  branched  stem  bearing  a  few  leaves 
and  loose  one-sided  spikes  of  fragrant  narrowly  funnd-shaped 
fiowcrs.  Several  varieties  are  known  in  cultivation,  differing 
in  the  colour  of  the  flower,  which  is  white,  cream  or  yellow. 
They  form  pretty  greenhouse  plants  which  are  readily  increased 
from  seed.  They  are  extensivdy  grown  for  the  market  in 
Guernsey,  England  and  America.  By  potting  successively 
throughout  the  autumn  a  supply  of  flowers  is  obtained  through 
winter  and  spring.  Some  very  fine  laige-flowered  varieties, 
induding  rose-coloured  ones,  are  now  bdng  raised  by  various 
growers  in  England,  and  are  a  great  improvement  on  the  older 
forms. 

FREE  SOIL  PARTY,  a  political  party  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  organized  in  1S47-1848  to  oppose  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  Territories.  It  was  a  combination  of  the  political 
abolitionists— many  of  whom  had  formerly  been  identified  with 
the  more  radical  Liberty  party^the  anti-slavery  Whigs,  and  the 
faction  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  state  of  New  York,  called 
"  Barnburners,"  who  favoured  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  in 
accordance  with  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso  "  (see  Wiluot,  David), 
in  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  The  party  was  prominent 
in  the  presidential  campaigns  of  1848  and  1852.  At  the  national 
convention  hdd  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,on  the  9th  and  loth  of  August 
1848,  they  secured  the  nomination  to  the  presidency  of  ex- 
President  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  had  failed  to  secure  nomination 
by  the  Democrats  in  1844  because  of  his  opposition  to  the  Annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  and  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
for  the  vice-presidency,  taking  as  their  "  platform  "a Declaration 
that  Congress,  having  "  no  more  power  to  make  a  slave  than  to 
make  a  king,"  was  bound  to  restrict  slavery  to  the  slave  states, 
and  concluding,  "  we  inscribe  on  our  banner  'Free  Soil,  Free 
Spcech,Frcc  Labor  and  Free  Man,'  and  under  it  we  will  fight  on  and 
fight  ever,  until  a  triumphant  victory  shall  reward  our  exertions." 
The  Liberty  party  had  previously,  in  November  1847,  nominated 

■  See  Hdmholtz.  op.  cit.  p.  167. 

*  These  phenomena  are  deariy  explained  at  greater  length  by 
Sedley  Taykn-  in  Sound  and  Mustc  (London.  1806).  pp.  I34'IS3  *nd 

}>p.  74*86.    See  also  Friedrich  Zamminor,  Die  hfusik  nnd  dte  musika- 
tscken  Instrumenie,  &c.  (GieMen.  1855),  p.  a6i. 
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John  P.  Hale  and  Leicester  King  as  president  and  vice-president 
respectively,  but  in  the  spring  of  1848  it  withdrew  its  candidates 
and  joined  the  "free  soil"  movement.  Representatives  of 
eighteen  states,  including  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Viiginia, 
attended  the  Buffalo  convention.  In  the  ensuing  presidential 
election  Van  Buren  and  Adams  received  a  popular  vote  of 
291,363,  of  which  120,510  were  cast  in  New  York.  They  re- 
ceived no  electoral  votes,  all  these  being  divided  between  the 
Whig  candidate,  Zacha^  Taylor,  who  was  elected,  and  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Lewis  Cass.  The  "  free  soilers,"  however, 
succeeded  in  sending  to  the  thirty-first  Congress  two  senators 
and  fourteen  representatives,  who  by  their  ability  exercised  an 
influence  out  of  proportion  to  their  number. 

Between  i848and  1852  the  "  Barnburners  "  and  the  "  Hunkers," 
their  opponents,  became  partially  reunited,  the  former  returning 
to  the  Democratic  ranks,  and  thus  greatly  weakening  the  Free 
Soilers.  The  party  held  its  national  convention  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  ixth  of  August  1852,  delegates  being 
present  from  all  the  free  states,  and  from  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  Kentucky;  and  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  HampshAe, 
and  George  W.  Julian  of  Indiana,  were  nominated  for  the 
presidency  and  the  vice-presidency  respectively,  on  a  platform 
which  declared  slavery  "  a  sin  against  God  and  a  crime  against 
man,"  denounced  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850,  the  fugitive 
slave  law  in  particular,  and  again  opposed  the  extension  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories.  These  candidates,  however,  received 
no  electoral  votes  and  a  popular  vote  of  only  156,149,  of 
which  but  25,329  were  polled  in  New  York.  By  1856  they  aban- 
doned their  separate  organization  and  joined  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  powerful  Repubh'can 
party  (q.v.),  of  which  the  Free  Soil  party  was  the  Intimate 
precursor. 

FREE-STONE  (a  translation  of  the  O.  Tt.francke  pere  or  Pierre^ 
i.e.  stone  of  good  quality;  the  modem  French  equivalent  is 
pierre  de  taiiUt  and  ItaL  pietra  moUe),  stone  used  in  architecture 
for  mouldings,  tracery  and  other  work  required  to  be  worked 
with  the  chiseL  The  oolitic  stones  are  generally  so  called, 
although  in  some  countries  soft  sandstones  are  used;  in  some 
churches  an  indurated  chalk  called  "  dunch  "  is  employed  for 
internal  lining  and  for  carving. 

FREETOWN,  capital  of  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
West  Africa,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sierra  Leone  estuary,  about 
5  m.  from  the  cape  of  that  name,  in  8**  29'  N.,  13**  xo'  W.  Pop. 
(1901)  34,463.  About  500  of  the  inhabitants  are  Europeans. 
Freetown  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  plain,  closed  in  ^hind 
by  a  succession  of  wooded  hills,  the  Sierra  Leone,  rising  to  a  height 
of  1700  ft.  As  nearly  every  house  is  surrounded  by  a  a>urtyard 
or  garden,  the  town  covers  an  unusually  large  area  for  the  number 
of  its  Inhabitants.  It  possesses  few  buildings  of  architectural 
merit.  The  principal  are  the  governor's  residence  and  govern- 
ment offices,  the  barracks,  the  cathedral,  the  missionary  institu- 
tions, the  fruit  market,  Wilberforce  Hall,  courts  of  justice, 
the  railway  station  and  the  grammar  school.  Several  of  these 
institutions  arc  built  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  highest 
point,  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  is  a  sanatorium.  The  botanic 
gardens  form  a  pleasant  and  favourite  place  of  resort.  The  roads 
are  wide  but  badly  kept.  Hprses  do  not  live,  and  all  wheels! 
traffic  is  done  by  manual  labour — hammocks  and  sedan-chairs 
are  the  customary  means  of  locomotion.  Notwithstanding  that 
Fr^own  possesses  an  abundant  and  pure  water-supply,  drawn 
from  the  adjacent  hills,  it  is  enervating  and  unhealthy,  and  it 
was  particularly  to  the  capital,  often  spoken  of  as  Sierra  Leone, 
that  the  designation  "  White  Man's  Grave "  applied.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  by  a  new  system  of  drainage, 
a  better  water  service,  the  filling  up  of  marshes  wherein  the 
malarial  mosquito  breeds,  and  in  other  direcUons.  A  h'ght 
railway  6  m.  long,  opened  in  1904,  has  been  built  to  Hill  Station 
(900  ft.  high),  where,  on  a  healthy  site,  are  the  residences  of  the 
government  officials  and  of  other  Europeans.  As  a  consequence 
the  public  health  has  improved,  the  highest  death-rate  in  the 
years  1901-1907  being  29-6  per  xooo.    The  town  is  governed 


by  a  municipah'ty  (created  in  1893)  with  a  mayor  and  counciOors^ 
the  large  majority  being  elective.  Freetown  was  the  first  place 
in  British  West  Africa  granted  local  self-government. 

Both  commercially  and  strategically  Freetown  is  a  place  of 
importance.  Its  harbour  affords  ample  accommodation  for  the 
largest  fleets,  it  is  a  coaling  station  for  the  British  navy,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  military  forces  in  West  Africa,  the  sea 
terminus  of  the  railway  to  the  rich  oil-palm  regions  of  MexKliland, 
and  a  port  of  call  for  all  steamers  serving  West  Africa.  Its 
inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  skill  as  traders;  the  town  itself 
produces  nothing  in  the  way  of  exports. 

In  consequence  of  the  character  of  tfie  original  settlement 
(see  Sierra  Leone),  75%  of  the  inhabitants  are  descended  ffx>m 
non-indigenous  Negro  races.  As  many  as  150  different  tribes 
are  represented  in  the  Sierra  Leonis  of  to-day.  Their  aemi- 
Europeanization  is  largely  the  result  of  missionary  endeavour. 
The  only  language  of  the  lower  class  is  pidgin-English — quite 
incomprehensible  to  the  newcomer  from  Great  Britain, — but 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  highly  educated  men 
who  excel  as  lawyers,  clerg3nnen,  clerks  anid  traders.  Many 
members  of  the  upper,  that  is,  the  best-educated,  class  have 
filled  official  positions  of  great  responsibility.  The  most  noted 
citizens  are  Bishop  Crowther  and  Sir  Samuel  Lewis,  chief  justice 
of  Sierra  Leone  1882-1894.  Both  were  full-blooded  Africans. 
The  Kru-men  form  a  distinct  section  of  the  community,  living 
in  a  separate  quarter  and  preserving  their  tribal  customs. 

Since  1861-1862  there  has  been  an  independent  Episcopal 
Native  Church;  but  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  in 
1804  sent  out  the  first  missionaries  to  Sierra  Leone,  still  maintains 
various  agencies.  Furah  Bay  College,  built  by  the  society  on 
the  site  of  (Seneral  Charles  Turner's  estate  (i }  m.  E.  of  Freetown), 
and  Opened  in  1828  with  six  pupils,  one  of  whom  was  Bishop 
Crowther,  was  affiliated  in  1876  to  Durham  University  and  has 
a  high-class  curriculum.  The  Weslcyans  have  a  high  school,  a 
theological  college,  and  other  educative  agencies.  The  Moslems, 
who  are  among  the  most  law-abiding  and  intelligent  citizens  of 
Freetown,  have  several  state-aided  primary  schools. 

FREB  TRADE,  an  expression  which  has  now  come  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  economic  policy  of  encouraging  the  greato^ 
possible  commercial  intercourse,  unrestricted  by  *'  protective  '* 
duties  (see  Protection),  between  any  one  country  and  its  neigh- 
bours. This  policy  was  originally  advocated  in  France,  and  it 
has  had  its  adherents  in  many  countries,  but  Great  Britain 
stands  alone  amodg  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world 
in  having  adopted  it  systematically  from  1846  onwards  as  the 
fundamental  prindple  of  her  economic  policy. 

In  the  economic  literature  of  earlier  periods,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  term  "  free  trade  "  is  employed  in  senses  which  have  no 
relation  to  modem  usage.  The  term  conveyed  no  suggestion 
of  unrestricted  trade  or  national  liberty  when  it  first  appeared 
in  controversial  pamphlets;*  it  stood  for  a  freedom  conferred 
and  maintained  by  authority — ^like  that  of  a  free  town.  The 
merchants  desired  to  have  good  regulations  for  trade  so  that  they 
might  be  free  from  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  them  by 
foreign  princes  or  unscrupulous  fellow-subjects.  After  1640  the 
term  seems  to  have  been  commonly  current  in  a  different  sense. 
When  the  practice  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  middle 
ages — of  organizing  the  trade  with  particular  countries  by  means 
of  privilegnl  companies,  which  professed  to  regulate  the  trade 
according  to  the  state  of  the  market  so  as  to  secure  its  steady 
development  in  the  interest  of  producers  and  traders — ^was 
serioudy  called  in  question  under  the  Stuarts  and  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  interlopers  and  opponents  of  the  companies  insisted 
on  the  advantages  of  a  "  Free  Trade  ";  they  meant  by  tbis 
that  the  various  branches  of  a>mmerce  ^ould  not  be  confined 
to  particular  persons  or  limited  in  amount,  but  should  be  thrown 
open  to  be  pursued  by  any  Englishman  in  the  way  be  thought 
most  profitable  himself.*    Again,  in  the  latter  haU  of  the  x8tb 

*  E.  Misselden,  Free  Trade  »  the  Meanes  to  make  Trade  FU>urish 
(1622),  p.  68;  G.  Malynes,  The  Maintemuue  of  Free  Trade  (i6ia2> 
p.  105. 

*  H.  Parker,  Qf  a  Free  Trade  (1648),  p.  8. 
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oartniy,  till  Pitt's  financial  refonns*  were  brought  into  operation, 
Uie  EogUsh  customs  duties  on  itine  and  bnuidy  were  excessive; 
asd  those  who  carried  on  a  remunerative  business  by  evading 
these  duties  were  known  as  Fair  Traders  or  Free  Traders.* 
Since  1846  the  term  free  trade  has  been  popularly  used,  in 
Easland,  to  designate  the  policy  of  Cobden  (q.v.)  and  others  who 
advocated  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  imported  corn  (see  Cokn 
Uws);  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  spedalised  senses  of  the  term 
vbich  is  at  ail  likely  to  be  confused  with  the  economic  doctrine. 
Tbe  Anti-Corn  Law  movement  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  q>ecial 
a[q>licaiion  of  the  economic  prindple;  but  serious  mistakes  have 
arisen  from  the  blunder  of  confusing  the  part  with  the  whole, 
ajul  treating  tKie  remission  of  one  particular  duty  as  if  it  were  the 
essential  element  of  a  policy  in  which  it  was  only  an  incident. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  in  discussing  the  effect  of  improvements  in 
locomotion  on  British  trade,  showed  what  a  large  proportion  of 
iIk  stimulus  to  commerce  during  the  19th  century  was  to  be 
credited  to  what  he  called  the  "  liberalizing  legislation  "  of  the 
free-trade  movement  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  he  used  the  term. 
"  I  nnk  the  introduction  of  cheap  postage  for  letters,  docu- 
ments, patterns  and  printed  matter,  and  the  abolition  of  all  taxes 
00  printed  matter,  in  the  category  of  Free  Trade  Legislation. 
Koc  only  thought  in  general,  but  every  communication,  and  every 
publication,  relating  to  matters  of  business,  was  thus  set  free. 
These  great  measures,  then,  may  well  take  their  place  beside  the 
alM^tioa  of  prohibitions  and  protective  duties,  the  simplifying 
o(  revenue  hws,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Act,  as  forming 
together  the  great  code  of  industrial  emandpation.  Under  this 
axie,  our  race,  restored  to  freedom  in  mind  and  hand,  and  braced 
by  the  powerful  stimulus  of  open  competition  with  the  world,  has 
opon  the  whde  surpassed  itself  and  every  other,  and  has  won  for 
itself  a  CDmmexdal  primacy  more  evident,  more  comprehensive, 
aiKl  more  solid  than  it  had  at  any  previous  time  possessed."* 
la  this  large  sense  free  trade  may  be  ahnost  interpreted  as  the 
combination*  of  the  doctrines  of  the  division  of  labour  and  of 
kisstt-fain  in  regard  to  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  division  of 
iaboor  between  different  countries  of  the  world — so  that  each 
ooacentratcs  its  energies  in  supplying  that  for  the  production 
of  which  it  is  best  fitted— appears  to  offer  the  greatest  possi- 
bility of  production;  but  this  result  cannot  be  secured  unless 
trade  and  industry  are  treated  as  the  primary  elements  in  the 
welfare  of  each  community,  and  political  oonsid^tions  are  not 
aHoved  to  hamper  them. 

Stated  in  its  simplest  form,  the  principle  which  underlies  the 
dxtriae  of  free  trade  is  almost  a  truism;  it  is  directly  dedudble 
(nxtt  the  very  notion  of  exchange  (g.v.).  Adam  Smith  and  his 
nccessois  have  demonstrated  that  in  every  case  of  voluntary 
exchange  each  party  gains  something  that  is  of  greater  value-in- 
ise  to  him  than  that  with  which  he  parts,  and  that  consequently 
a  every  exchange,  dther  between  individuals  or  between 
utioQs,  both  parties  are  the  gainers.  Hence  it  necessarily 
follows  that,  since  both  parties  gain  through  exchanging,  the  more 
facilities  there  are  for  exchange  the  greater  will  be  the  advantage 
to  every  individual  all  round.*  There  is  no  difficulty  in  transhit- 
iac  this  prindple  into  the  terms  of  actual  life,  and  stating  the 
conditions  in  which  it  holds  good  absolutdy.  If,  at  any  given 
iconient.  the  mass  ol  goods  in  the  world  were  distributed  among 
tbe  coosumers  with  tbe  minimum  of  restriction  on  interchange, 
csdi  competitor  would  obtain  the  largest  possible  share  of  the 
tbbigs  he  procures  in  the  world's  market.  But  the  argument 
k  k» conclusive  when  the  dement  of  time  is  taken  into  account; 
•iat  is  true  of  each  moment  separately  is  not  necessarily  true 
of  any  period  in  which  the  conditions  of  production,  or  tbe 
Rnstrements  of  communities,  may  possibly  change.  Each 
iadividttaJ  is  likdy  to  act  with  reference  to  h^  own  future,  but 

'  f«7«7).  27  Ceo.  III.  c.  13. 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Gin  MoKnmng,  chapter  v. 

*Cfaifaffoae.  "  Free  Trade,  Railways  and  G>mmcrce,"  in  Nine- 
^rli  Century  (Feb.  iMo),  vd.  vii.  p.  370. 

*  Parfaer  states  a  similar  argument  in  the  form  in  which  it  suited 
<^  tpedal  problem  of  his  day.  "  If  merdiandise  be  good  for  the 
(onnuawali,  then  the  more  common  it  is  made,  the  more  open  it  is 
hid,  the  aoie  tiaod  it  will  convey  to  us."    Op.  ciL  sa 


it  may  often  be  wise  for  the  statesman  to  look  far  ahead,  beyond 
the  existing  generation.*  Owing  to  the  n^lect  of  this  dement  of 
time,  and  the  allowance  which  must  be  made  for  it,  the  reasoning 
as  to  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  which  is  perfectly  sound  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  goods  already  in  existence,  may 
become  sophistical,*  if  it  is  put  forward  as  affording  a  complete 
demonstration  of  the  benefits  of  free  trade  as  a  regular  policy.. 
After  all,  human  sodety  is  very  complex,  and  any  attempt  to 
deal  with  its  problenls  off-hand  by  appealing  to  a  simple  principle 
raises  the  suspicion  that  some  important  factor  may  have  been 
Idt  out  of  accotmt.  When  there  is  such  mistaken  simplification, 
the  reasoning  may  seem  to  have  complete  certainty,  and  yet  it 
fails  to  produce  conviction,  because  it  does  not  profess  to  Ileal 
with  the  problem  in  all  its  aspects.  When  we  concentrate  atten* 
tion  on  the  phenomena  of  exchange,  we  are  viewing  sodety  as  a 
mechanism  in  which  each  acts  under  known  laws  and  is  impelled 
by  one  particular  force — that  of  self-interest;  now,  society  is, 
no  doubt,  in  this  sense  a  mecham'sm,  but  it  is  also  an  organism,' 
and  it  is  only  for  very  short  periods,  and  in  a  very  limited  way, 
that  we  can  venture  to  nc^ect  its  organic  character  without 
running  the  risk  of  falling  into  serious  mistakes. 

The  doctrine  of  free  trade  maintains  that  in  order  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  mass  of  goods  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  and 
the  greatest  possibility  of  immediate  comfort  for  the  consumer, 
it  is  expedient  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  on  the  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  cither  between  individuals  or  communities. 
The  controversies  in  regard  to  this  doctrine' have  not  turned  on 
its  certainty  as  a  hypothetical  prindple,  but  on  the  legitimacy 
of  the  arguments  based  upon  it.  It  certainly  supplies  a  prindple 
in  the  light  of  which  all  proposed  trade  regulations  should  be 
criticized.  It  gives  us  a  basis  for  examining  and  estimating  the 
expense  at  which  any  particuhur  piece  of  trade  restriction  is 
carried  out;  but  thus  used,  the  prindple  does  not  necessarily 
condemn  the  expenditure;  the  game  may  be  worth  the  candle 
or  it  may  not,  but  at  least  it  is  well  that  we  should  know  how 
fast  the  candle  is  being  burnt.  It  was  in  Uus  critical  spirit  that 
Adam  Smith  examined  the  various  restriptions  and  encourage- 
ments to  trade  which  were  in  vogue  in  his  day;  he  proved  of  each 
in  turn  that  it  was  expensive,  but  he  showed  that  he  was  conscious 
that  the  final  decision  could  not  be  takbn  from  this  standpoint, 
since  he  recognized  in  regard  to  the  Navigation  Acts  that "  defence 
is  more  than  opulence."  *  In  more  recent  times,  the  same  sort 
of  attitude  was  taken  by  Henry  Sidgwick,*  who  criticizes  various 
protective  expedients  in  turn,  in  the  light  of  free  trade,  but  does 
not  treat  it  as  conveying  an  authoritative  decision  on  their  merits. 

But  other  exponents  of  the  doctrine  have  not  been  content 
to  epiploy  it  in  this  fashion.  They  urge  it  in  a  more  positive 
manner,  and  insist  that  free  trade  pure  and  simple  is  Ike  founda- 
tion on  which  the  economic  life  of  the  community  ought  to  be 
based.  By  men  who  advocate  it  in  this  way,  free  trade  is  set 
forward  as  an  ideal  which  it  is  a  duty  to  realize,  and  those  who 
hold  aloof  from  it  or  oppose  it  have  been  hdd  up  to  scorn  as  if 
they  were  almost  guilty  of  a  crime.^"  The  devdopment  of  tbe 
material  resources  of  the  world  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
element  in  the  welfare  of  mankind;  it  is  an  aim  which  is  common 
to  the  whole  race,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  contributing  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  Competition  in  tbe 
open  market  seemd  to  secure  that  each  consumer  shall  obtain  the 
best  possible  terms;  and  again,  since  all  men  are  consumers 
whether  they  produce  or  not,  or  whatever  they  produce,  the 
greatest  measure  of  comforts  for  each  seems  likely  to  be  attainable 
on  these  lines.  For  those  who  are  frankly  a>smopolitan,  and  who 
regard  material  prosperity  as  at  all  events  the  prime  object  at 
which  public  policy  should  aim,  the  free-trade  doctrine  is  readily 

'Schmoller,    Grundriss    ier    aUgemeinen     Volkswirtschafislehre' 
(1904),  ii.  607. 

MBytes,  Sophisms  of  Fru  Trade;  L.  S.  Amery,  Fundamental 
Fallacies  of  Free  Trade,  13. 

'  W.  Cunningham,  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Free  Trade  Movement^ 
pp.  S-il. 

•  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.  chap.  ti. 

*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  485. 
*"  J.  Morky,  Life  of  Cobden.  t.  330. 
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transfonned,  from  a  mere  principle  of  criticism,  till  it  comes  to 
be  regarded  as  the.harbinger  of  a  possible  Utopia.  It  was  in  this 
fashion  that  it  was  put  forward  by  French  economists  and  proved 
attractive  to  some  leading  American  statesmen  in  the  1 8th  century. 
Turgot  regarded  the  colonial  systems  of  the  European  countries 
as  at  once  unfair  to  their  dependencies  and  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  "  It  will  be  a  wise  and  happy  thing  for  the  nation 
which  shall  be  the  first  to  modify  its  policy  according  to  the  new 
conditions,  and  be  content  to  regard  its  colonies  as  if  they  were 
allied  provinces  and  not  subjects  of  the  mother  ooimtry."  It 
will  be  a  wise  and  happy  thing  for  the  nation  which  is  the  first 
to  be  convinced  that  the  secret  of  "  success,  so  far  as  commercial 
policy  is  concerned,  consists  in  employing  all  its  land  in  the 
manner  most  profitable  for  the  proprietary,  all  the  hands  in  the 
manner  most  advantageous  to  the  workman  personally,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  manner  in  which  each  would  employ  them,  if  we 
could  let  him  be  simply  directed  by  His  own  interest,  and  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  mercantile  policy  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  When  the  entire  separation  of  America  shall  have  forced 
the  whole  world  to  recognize  this  truth  and  purged  the  European 
nations  of  commercial  jealousy  there  will  be  one  great  cause  of 
war  less  in  the  world."*  Pitt,  under  the  influence  of  Adam 
Smith,  was  prepared  to  admit  the  United  States  to  the  benefit 
of  trade  with  the  West  Indian  Colonies;  and  Jefferson,  accepting 
the  principles  of  his  French  teachers,  would  (in  contradistinction 
to  Alexander  Hamilton)  have  been  willing  to  see  his  country  re^ 
nounce  the  attempt  to  develop  manufactures  of  her  own.*  It 
seemed  as  if  a  long  step  might  be  taken  towards  realizing  the  free* 
trade  ideal  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  but  British  shipowners 
insisted  on  the  retention  of  their  privileges,  and  the  propitious 
moment  passed  away  with  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  of 
1783.*  Free  trade  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  gospel,  even  in 
France,  till  the  ideal  was  revived  in  the  writings  of  Bastiat, 
and  helped  to  mould  the  enthusiasm  of  Richard  Cobden.* 
Through  his  zealous  advocacy,  the  doctrine  secured  converts  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world;  though  it  was  only  in  Great 
Britain  that  a  great  majority  of  the  citizens  became  so  far 
satisfied  with  it  that  they  adopted  it  as  the  foundation  of  the 
economic  policy  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  conversion  of  Great  Britain 
to  this  doctrine;  in  the  special  circumstances  of  the  £rst  half  of 
the  xgth  century  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  most  vigorous 
factors  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  for  commercial  intercourse.  Great  Britain  had, 
through  her  shipping,  access  to  all  the  markets  of  the  worid; 
she  had  obtained  such  a  lead  in  the  application  of  machinery  to 
manufactures  that  she  had  a  practical  monopoly  in  textile 
manufactures  and  in  the  hardware  trades;  by  removing  every 
restriction,  she  could  push  her  advantage  to  its  farthest  extent, 
and  not  only  undersell  native  manufactures  in  other  lands, 
but  secure  food,  and  the  raw  materials  for  her  manufactures,  on 
the  cheapest  possible  terms.  Free  trade  thus  seemed  to  offer  the 
means  of  pladng  an  increasing  distance  between  Britain  and  her 
rivals,  and  of  rendering  the  industrial  monopoly  which  she  had 
attained  impregnable.  The  capitalist  employer  had  superseded 
the  landowner  as  the  mainstay  of  the  resources  and  revenue 
of  the  realm,  and  insisted  that  the  prosperity  of  manufactures 
was  the  primary  interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  The 
expectation,  that  a  thoroughgoing  poh'cy  of  free  trade  would  not 
only  favour  an  increase  of  employment,  but  also  the  cheapening 
of  food,  could  only  have  been  roused  in  a  country  which  was 

I  >."  M6moire.'*  6  April  1776.  in  (EMvres,  vtii.  460. 

*JefferK>n,  Notes  on  Vtrginia,  375.  $ee  also  the  artidet  00 
jBFFBasoN  and  Hamilton,  ALBXANoBa. 

*  One  incidental  effect  of  the  failure  to  securfc  free  trade  was  that 
the  African  slave  trade,  with  West  Indies  as  a  depot  for  supplying 
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obliged  to  import  a  considerable  amount  of  com.  The  exceptional 
weakness,  as  well  as  the  exceptional  strength,  of  Great  Britain, 
among  European  countries,  made  it  seem  desirable  to  adopt  the. 
principle  of  unrestriaed  commercial  intercourse,  not  merely 
in  the  tentative  fashion  in  which  it  had  been  put  in  operation 
by  Huskisson,  but  in  the  thoroughgoing  fkshion  in  which 
it  at  last  commended  itself  to  the  minds  of  Peel  and  Gladstone. 
The  "  Manchester  men  "  saw  clearly  where  their  interest  lay; 
and  the  fashionable  political  economy  was  ready  to  demonstrate 
that  in  pursuing  their  own  interest  they  were  conferring  the 
benefit  of  cheap  clothing  on  all  the  most  poverty-stricken  races 
of  mankind.  It  seemed  probable,  in  the  'forties  and  early  'fifties, 
that  other  countries  would  take  a  similar  view  of  their  own 
interests  and  would  follow  the  example  which  Great  Britain  had 
set.*  That  they  have  not  done  so,  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
none  of  them  had  such  a  direct,  or  such  a  widely  diffused,  interest 
in  increased  conunerdal  intercourse  as  existed  in  Great  Britain; 
but  their  reluctance  has'beev  partly  the  result  of  the  criticism 
to  which  the  free-trade  doctrine  has  been  subjected.  The 
principles  expressed  in  the  writings  of  Friedrich  List  have  taken 
such  firm  hold,  both  in  America  and  in  Germany,  that  these 
countries  have  preferred  to  follow  on  the  lines  by  which  Great 
Britain  successfully  built  up  her  industrial  prosperity  in  the  xyth 
an4  x8th  century,  rather  than  on  those  by  which  they  have  seen 
her  striving  to  maintain  it  since  1846. 

Free  trade  was  attractive  tk  an  ideal,  because  it  appeared 
to  offer  the  greatest  production  of  goods  to  the  worid  as  a  whole, 
and  the  largest  share  of  material  goods  to  each  consumer;  it  is 
cosmopolitan,  and  it  treats  consumption,  and  the  interest  of  the 
consumer,  as  such,  as  the  end  to  be  considered.  Hence  it  lies 
open  to  objections  which  are  partly  political  and  partly  eooix>mic 

As  cosmopolitan,  free-trade  doctrine  is  apt  to  be  indifferent 
to  national  tradition  and  aspiration.  In  so  far  indeed  as 
patriotism  is  a  mere  aesthetic  sentiment,  it  may  be  tolerated,' 
but  in  so  far  as  it  impUes  a  genuine  wish  and  intention  to  preserve 
and  defend  the  national  habits  and  character  to  the  exclusion 
of  alieh  elements,  the  C0Bm<^>olitan  mind  will  oondenm  it  as 
narrow  and  mischievous.  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
there  were  many  men  who  liielieved  that  national  ambitions 
and  jealousies  of  every  kind  were  essentially  dynastic,  and  that  if 
monarchies  were  abolished  there  would  be  fewer  occasions  of 
war,  so  that  the  expenses  of  the  business  of  government  would 
be  enormously  curtailed.  For  Cobden  and  Us  contemporaries 
it  was  natural  to. regard  the  national  administrative  institutions 
as  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  **  classes  "  and  without  much 
advantage  to  the  "  masses."  But  in  point  of  fact,  modem  times 
have  shown  the  existence  in  democracies  of  a  patriotic  sentiment 
which  is  both  exclusive  and  aggressive;  and  the  burden  of 
armaments  has  steadily  increased^  It  was  by  means  of  a  dvil 
war  that  the  United  States  attained  to  a  consciousness  of  national 
life;  while  such  later  symptoms  as  the  recent  interpretations 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  or  the  war  with  Spain,  have  proved  that 
the  citizens  of  that  democratic  country  cannot  be  regarded  as 
destitute  of  sdf-aggrandlzing  national  ambition. 

In  Germany  the  growth  of  militarism  and  nationalism  have 
gone  on  side  by  side  under  constitutional  government,  and 
certainly  in  harmony  with  predominant  public  opinion.  Neither 
of  these  communities  is  willing  to  sink  its  individual  conception 
of  progress  in  those  of  the  world  at  large;  each  is  jealous  of  the 
intrusion  of  alien  elements  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  its 
own  political  and  social  system.  And  a  similar  recrudescence 
of  patriotic  feeling  has  been  observable  in  other  countries,  such 
as  Norway  and  Hungary:  the  growth  of  national  sentiment 
is  shown,  not  only  in  the  attempts  to  revive  and  popularize  the 
use  of  a  national  language,  but  still  more  deddedly  in  the  deter* 
mination  to  have  a  real  control  over  the  economic  life  of  the 
country.  It  is  here  that  the  new  patriotism  comes  into  direct 
conflict  with  the  political  principles  of  free  trade  as  advocated 
by  Bastiat  and  Cobden;  for  them  the  important  point  was  that 
countries,  by  becoming  dependent  on  one  another,  would  be 
prevented  from  engaging  in  hostih'ties.  The  new  natioDs  axe 
*  Compatriot  Club  LoUura  (1905).  p.  31O6. 
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<ietennmed  that  they  will  not  aOow  other  countries  to  have  such 
control  over  their  economic  condition,  as  to  be  able  to  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  on  their  political  life.  Each  is  determined 
to  be  the  master  in  his  own  house,  and  each  has  rejected  free 
trade  because  of  the  cosmopolitanism  which  it  involves. 

Economically,  free  trade  lays  stxess  on  consumption  as  the 
chief  criterion  of  prosperity.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  goods  are 
produced  with  the  object  of  being  consumed,  and  it  is  plausible 
to  insist  on  taking  this  test;  but  it  is  also  true  that  consumption - 
tod  production  are  mutually  interdependent,  and  that  in  some 
viys  production  is  the  more  important  of  the  two^  Consumption 
looks  to  the  present,  and  the  disposal  of  actual  goods;  production 
loob  to  the  future,  and  the  conditions  under  which  goods  can 
continue  to  be  regularly  provided  and  thus  become  available  for 
ooasomptioD  in  the  long  run.  As  regards  the  prosperity  of  the 
community  in  the  future  it  is  important  that  goods  should  be 
ooosumed  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  secure  that  they  shall  be  replaced 
or  increased  before  they  are  used  up;  it  is  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction rather  than  the  amount  of  consumption  that  demands 
consderatioa,  and  gives  indication  of  growth  or  of  decadence. 
In  these  circumstances  there  is  much,  to  be  said  for  looking  at 
the  economic  life  of  a  country  from  the  point  of  view  which  free- 
traders have  abandoned  or  ignore  It  is  not  on  the  possibilities 
of  consumption  in  the  present,  but  on  the  prospects  of  production 
n  tki  future,  that  the  continued  wealth  of  the  community  depends; 
and  this  principle  is  the  only  one  which  conforms  to  the  modem 
amception  ot  the  essential  requirements  of  sociological  sdence 
m  its  wider  aspect  (see  SoaoLOQy).  This  is  most  obviously  true 
in  regard  to  countries  of  which  the  resources  are  very  imperfectly 
devdoped.  If  their  policy  is  directed  to  securing  the  greatest 
posiible  comfort  for  each  consumer  in  the  present,  it  is  certain 
that  progress  will  be  slow;  the  planting  of  industries  for  which 
the  country  has  an  advantage  may  be  a  tedious  process;  and 
in  order  to  stimtilate  national  efficiency  temporary  protection — 
involving  what  is  otherwise  uimecessary  immediate  cost  to  the. 
coosomer — may  seem  to  be  abundantly  justified.  Such  a  free 
trader  as  John  Stuart  Mill  himself  admits  that  a  case  may  be 
made  oat  for  treating  "infant  industries"  as  exceptions;* 
and  if  tfas  exception  be  admitted  it  is  likely  to  establish  a  pre- 
cedoit.  After  all,  the  various  countries  of  the  world  are  all  in 
different  stages  of  development;  some  are  old  and  some  are 
sew;  sad  even  the  old  countries  differ  greatly  in  the  progress  they 
bave  made  in  distinct  arts.  The  introduction  of  machinery 
bu  everywhere  changed  the  conditions  of  production,  ?b  that 
some  coontries  have  k«t  and  others  have  gained  a  special  advan- 
tage. Most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  are  convinced  that  the 
visest  economy  is  to  attend  to  the  husbanding  of  their  resources 
of  every  kind,  and'to  direct  their  policy  not  merely  with  a  view 
lo  onsamption  in  the  present,  but  rather  with  regard  to  the 
posulnlitles  of  increased  production  in  the  future. 

This  deliberate  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  between 
salioQS,  both  in  Its  political  and  economic  aspects,  has  not 
ir.terfered,  however,  with  the  steady  progress  of  free  commercial 
fattrcumse  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single  though  composite 
poGtical  community.  "  Internal  free  trade,"  though  the  name 
vas  Dot  then  current  in  this  sense,was  one  of  the  burning  questions 
ia  England  in  the  17th  century;  it  was  perhaps  as  important  a 
factor  as  puriunism  in  the  fall  of  Charles  I.  Internal  free  trade 
vu  secured  in  Frautt  in  the  z8th  century;  thanks  to  Hamilton,' 
it  vas  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  it 
*25  introduced  into  Germany  by  Bismarck;  and  was  firmly 
estaUished  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth 
^  Australia.  It  became  in  consequence,  where  practicable,  a 
^rt  of  the  nsodem  federal  idea  as  usually  interpreted.  There 
m  thus  great  areas,  exterrully  self-protecting,  where  free  trade, 
as  between  internal  divisions,  has  been  introduced  with  little, 
if  aay,  political  difficulty,  and  with  considerable  economic 
adva^age.  These  cases  are  sometimes  quoted  as  justifying 
the  cipectatlon  that  the  same  principle  is  likely  to  be  adopted 
MMer  or  later  in  regard  to  external  trading  relations.    There 

*  J.  S.  Mm.  PrimeipUs  of  PdUieal  Economy,  book  v.  chapter  x.  1 1 . 
'r.  S.  OKvcr.  AUxamigr  Hamiltom,  14a. 


is  some  reason,  howevor,  for  raising  the  question  whether  free 
trade  has  been  equally  successful,  not  only  in  its  economic,  but 
in  its  social  results,  in  all  the  large  political  communities  where 
it  has  been  introduced.  In  a  region  like  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  is  probably  seen  at  its  best;  there  is  an  immense 
variety  of  different  products  throughout  that  great  zone  of  the 
continent,  so  that  the  mutual  co-operation  of  the  various  parts 
is  most  beneficial,  while  the  standard  of  habit  and  comfort  is  so 
far  uniform*  throughout  the  whole  region,  and  the  fadh'ties  for 
the  change  of  employment  are  so  many,  that  there  is  little  in- 
jurious competition  between  differeiit  cListricts.  In  the  British 
empire  the  conditions  are  reversed;  but  though  the  great  self- 
governing  colonies  have  withdrawn  from  the  drde,  in  the  hope 
of  building  up  their  own  economic  life  in  their  own  way,  free 
trade  Is  still  maintained  over  a  very  large  part  of  the  British 
empire.  Throughout  this  area,  there  are  very  varied  physical 
conditioris;  there  is  also  an  extraordinary  variety  of  races,  each 
with  its  own  habits,  and  own  standard  of  comfort;  and  in  these 
circumstances  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  free  competition, 
involved  in  fttt  trade,  is  really  altogether  wholesome.  Within 
this  sphere  the  ideal  of  Bastlat  and  his  followers  is  being  realized. 
EngUnd,  as  a  great  manufaauring  country,  has  more  than  held 
her  own;  India  and  Ireland  are  supplied  with  manufactured 
goods  by  England,  and  in  each  case  the  population  is  forced  to 
look  to  the  soil  for  its  means  of  support,  and  for  purchasing 
power.  In  each  case  the  preference  for  tillage,  as  an  occupatioui^ 
has  rendered  it  comparatively  easy  to  keep  the  people  on  the 
land ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  is  already  making  itself  felt,  at  all  events  in  India, 
and  is  forcing  the  people  into  deeper  poverty.*  It  may  be  doubtful 
in  the  case  of  Ireland  how  far  the  superiority  of  England  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits  has  prevented  the  development  of  manufactures; 
the  progcess  in  the  last  decades  of  the  iSth  century  was  too  short- 
lived to  be  conclusive;  but  there  is  at  least  a  strong  impression 
in  many  quarters  that  the  industries  of  Ireland  might  have 
flourished  if  they  had  had  better  opportunities  allowed  them.* 
In  the  case  of  India  we  know  that  the  hereditary  artistic  skill, 
which  had  been  built  up  in  bygone  generations,  has  been  stamped 
out.  It  seems  possible  that  the  modem  unrest  in  India,  and  the 
discontent  in  Ireland,  may  be  coiwected  with  the  economic 
conditions  in  thne  countries,  on  which  free  trade  has  beenimposed 
without  their  consent.  So  far  the  population  which  subsists  on 
the  cheaper  food,  and  has  the  lower  standard  of  life,  has  been 
the  sufferer;  but  the  mischief  might  operate  in  another  fashion. 
The  self-governing  colonies  at  all  events  feel  that  competition  in 
the  same  market  between  races  with  different  standards  of  comfort 
has  infinite  possibiUtics  of  mischief.  It  is  easy  to  conjure  up 
conditions  under  which  the  standard  of  comfort  of  wage-earners 
in  England  would  be  seriously  threatened. 

Since  the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  BrUannica  was 
published  it  has  become  clear  that  the  free-trade  doctrines  of 
Bastiat  and  Cobden  have  not  been  gaining  ground  in  the  world 
at  large,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  2olh  century  it  could  hardly 
be  said  with  confidence  that  the  question  was  *'  finally  settled  " 
so  far  as  England  was  concemecL  As  to  whether  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  still  demanded  that  she  should  continue  on  the 
line  she  adopted  in  the  exceptional  conditions  of  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  expert  opinion  was  conspicuously  divided;*  but 
there  remained  no  longer  the  old  enthusiasm  for  free  trade  as 

*  The  standard  is,  of  courw,  lower  amone  the  negroes  and  mean 
whites  in  the  South  than  in  tlw  North  and  West. 
« F.  Beauclerk.  "  Free  Trade  in  India,"  in  Bamomk  Review 
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unay,  History  of  the  Commercial  and  Pinandal  Relations 
letmeen  Eniland  and  Ireland,  294. 

*  For  the  tariff  reform  movement  in  English  politics  see  the  artkle 
on  Chambbrlain,  J.  Among  continental  writers  G.  Schmoller 
(Crundriss  der  aUifimeinen  Volkswirtsckaflslekre,  ii.  64 1 )  and  A. 
Wagner  (Preface  to  M.  Schwab's  Chamberlains  Handels/toiaik) 
pronounce  in  favour  of  a  chaneei  as  Fuchs  did  by  antiapation. 
bchulie-Gaevemitt  (Briiischer  FmperiaHsmns  nnd  engUuher  Fret* 
handel),  Aubry  (Etude  critigne  de  la  politioue  commerdale  de  FAn^e- 
terre d  Fiiard de  ses  colonies),  and  Blondcl  (La  polUiqne  Protectionmsta 
en  Anfjieterre  un  nouveau  danger  pour  la  France)  are  against  it. 
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the  harbinger  of  an  Utopia.  The  old  principles  of  the  bourgeois 
manufacturers  had  been  taken  up  by  the  proletariat  and  shaped 
to  suit  themselves.  Socialism,  like  free  trade,  is  cosmopolitan  in 
its  aims,  and  is  indifferent  to  patriotism  and  hostile  to  militarism. 
Socialism,  like  free  trade,  insists  on  material  welfare  as  the 
primary  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  any  policy,  and,  like  free 
trade,  socialism  tests  welfare  by  reference  to  possibilities  of  con- 
sumption. In  one  respect  there  is  a  difference;  throughout 
Cobden's  attack  on  the  governing  cUsses  there  are  signs  of  his 
jealousy  of  the  superior  status  of  the  landed  gentry,  but  socialism 
has  a  somewhat  wider  range  of  view  and  demands  "equality  of 

opportunity  "  with  the  capitalist  as  welL 

BiBLiocaaPBY. — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  prin- 
cipal works  which  deal  critically  with  the  free-trade  policy.  Pro- 
fessor Fawoett's  Free  Trad*  is  a  good  exposition  of  free-trade 
Srinciples;  so  also  is  Pn^cssor  Bastable's  Comfiteru  ef  Nations. 
>mong  authors-  who  have  restated  the  principles  with  special 
reference  to  the  revived  controversy  on  the  subject  may  be  men- 
tioned Professor  W.  Smart,  The  Return  to  Protection,  being  a  Re^ 
statement  of  the  Case  for  Free  Trade  (and  ed.,  I906),  and  A.  C.  Pigou, 
ProUctiee  nnd  Preferential  Import  Duties  (1906).  (W.  Cu.) 

FREGELLAE,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium  adiectum,  situated 
on  the  Via  Latina,  x  x  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Aquinum,  near  the  left  branch 
of  the  Liris.  It  is  said  to  have  belonged  in  early  times  to  the* 
Opid  or  Oscans,  an^  hiter  to  the  Volscians.  It  was  apparently 
destroyed  by  the  Samnites  a  little  before  330  b.c,  in  which  year 
the  people  of  Fabrateria  Vetus  (mod.  Ceccano)  besought  the  help 
of  Rome  against  them,  and  in  338  B.c.  a  Latin  cotony  was  estab- 
lished there.  The  place  was  taken  in  320  B.C.  by  the  Samnites, 
but  re-established  by  the  Romans  in  3x3  B.a  It  continued  hence- 
forward to  be  faithful  to  Rome;  by  breaking  the  bridges  over  the 
Liris  it  interposed  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  Uaimibal  on 
Rome  in  2X2  B.C.,  and  it  was  a  native  of  J'regellae  who  headed  the 
deputation  of  the  non-revolting  colonies  in  2og  B.C.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  important  and  flourishing  place  owing  to  its 
command  of  the  crossing  of  the  Liris,  and  to  its  position  in  a 
fertile  territory,  and  it  was  here  that,  after  the  rejection  of  the 
proposals  of  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  for  the  extension  of  Roman 
burgess-rights  in  x  25  B.C.,  a  revolt  against  Rome  broke  out. 
It  was  captured  by  treachery  in  the  same  year  and  destroyed; 
but  its  place  was  taken  in  the  following  year  by  the  colony  of 
Fabrateria  Nova,  3  m.  to  the  S.E.  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Liris,  while  a  post  station  Fregcllanum  (mod.  Ceprano)  is 
mentioned  in  the  itineraries;  Fregcllae  itself,  bdwever,  continued 
to  exist  as  a  village  even  under  the  empire.  The  site  is  dearly 
traceable  about  |  m.  £.  of  Ceprano,  but  the  remains  of  the  dty 
are  scanty. 

See  G.  Colasanti,  FregtUae,  storia  t  topografia  (1906).    (T.  As.) 

FREIBERG,  or  Fkeybekc,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  qn  the  Miinzbach,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Mulde, 
19  m.  S.W.of  Dresden  on  the  railway  to  Chemniu,  with  a^ranch 
to  NosseiL  Pop.  (1905)  30,896.  Its  situation,  on  the  rugged 
northern  slope  of  the  Erzgebirge,  is  somewhat  bleak  and  uninvit- 
ing, but  the  town  is  generally  well  built  and  makes  a  prosperous 
impresuon.  A  part  of  its  ancient  walls  still  remains;  the  other 
portions  have  been  converted  into  public  walks  and  gardens. 
Freiberg  is  the  seat  of.  the  general  administration  of  the  mines 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  its  celebrated  mining  academy 
{Bergakademie),  founded  in  1765,  is  frequented  by  students 
from  «ll  parts  of  the  world.  Connected  with  it  are  extensive 
collections  of  minerab  and  models,  a  library  of  50,000  volumes, 
and  laboratories  for  chemistry,  metallurgy  and  assaying.  Among 
its  distinguished  scholars  it  reckons  Abraham  Gottlob  Werner 
(1750-1817),  who  was  also  a  professor  there,  and  Alexander,  von 
Humboldt.  Frdberg  has  extensive  manufactures  of  gold  and 
silver  lace,  woollen  cloths,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  iron,  copper 
and  brass  wares,  gunpowder  and  white-lesd.  It  has  also  several 
large  breweries.  In  the  immediate  vidnity  are  its  famous  silver 
and  lead  mines,  thirty  in  number,  and  of  which  the  prindpal  ones 
passed  into  the  property  of  the  state  in  x886.  The  castle  of 
Frcudenstein  or  Freistein,  as  rebuilt  by  the  elector  Augustus 
in  1572,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  suburbs  and  is  now  used  as  a 
military  magazine.  In  its  grounds  a  monument  was  erected 
to  Werner  in  X85X.    The  cathedral,  rebuilt  in  kte  Cathie  style 


after  its  destruction  by  £re  in  X484  and  restored  in  1893, 
founded  in  the  12th  century.  Of  the  original  church  a  magnifi- 
cent German  Romanesque  doorway,  known  as  the  Gdden  Gate 
(Goldene  PJorle),  survives.  The  church  contains  nunocrous 
monuments^  among  others  one  to  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony. 
Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  mausoleum  {BegribuiskapeUc), 
buUt  in  1 594  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  in  which  are  buried 
the  remaini  of  Henry  the  Pious  and  his  successors  down  to  John 
George  IV.,  who  died  in  1694.  Of  the  other  four  Protestant 
churches  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  Peterskizche  which, 
with  its  three  towers,  is  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  town.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  old 
town-hall,  dating  from  the  1 5th  century,  the  antiquarian  museum, 
and.  the  natural  history  museum.  There  are  a  riaasical  and 
modem,  a  commercial  and  an  agricultural  schod,  and  numerous 
charitable  institutions. 

Frdberg  owes  its  origin  to  the  discovery  of  its  silver  mines 
{c.  1x63).  The  town,  with  the  castle  of  Freudenstem,  was  built 
by  Otto  the  Rich,  margrave  of  Meissen,  in  1x75,  and  Its  name, 
which  first  appears  in  1221,  is  derived  from  the  extensive  mining 
franchises  granted  to  it  about  that  time.  In  all  the  partitions  of 
the  territories  of  the  Saxon  house  of  Wettin,  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  13th  century  onward,  Frdberg  always  remained  common 
property,  and  it  was  not  till  1485  (the  mines  not  till  1537)  that 
it  was  definitivdy  assigned  to  the  Albertine  line.  The  Reforma- 
tion was  introduced  into  Frdberg  in  1536  by  Henry  the  Pious, 
who  resided  here.  The  town  suffered  severely  during  the  Thirty 
Years*  War,  and  again  during  the  French  occupation  from  1806 
to  X814,  during  which  time  It  had  to  support  an  army  of  7oo/xx> 
men  and  find  forage  for  200,000  horses. 

See  H.  Gerlach.  Kieine  Chronik  sow  Freiberg  (and  ed.,  Freiberg, 
1898);  H.  Ermisch.  Das  Freiberger  Stadtreeht  (ijeipag,  1880): 
Ermisch  and  O.  Poave.  Urkundenoueh  der  Stadt  Freiberg^  in  Codex 
diplom.  Sax.  reg.  (3  vols.,  Ldptig,  1883-18^1);  Freibergs  Berg-  und 
uHttenwesen,  pub^hed  by  the  Bergm&nmscner  Verein  (Freiberg, 
X883);  Ledebur,  Uber  die  Bedentung  der  Freiberger  Bergakademto 
{ib,  1903) ;  Stecne,  Baur  und  Kunstdenkmdkr  der  Amtskaupttnanm* 
schaft  Freiberg  (Dresden,  1884). 

FREIBURG,  a  town  of  CSermany  in  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the 
Polsnitz,  35  m.  S.W.  of  Breslau,  on  the  railway  to  Halbstadt. 
Pop.  (X905)  9917.  It  has  an  Evangelical  and  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  its  industries  indude  watch-making,  linen-weaving 
and  distilling.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  <^  and  modem 
castles  of  the  Filrstenstein  family,  whence  the  town  is  sometimes 
distinguished  as  Freiburg  unter  dem  FUxstenstdn.  At  Frdburg, 
on  the  22nd  of  July  X762,  the  Prussians  defended  themselves 
successfully  against  the  superior  forces  of  the  Austzians. 
'  FREIBURG  IM  BREISGAU,  an  archiepiscopal  see  and  city  of 
Germany  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  12  m.  E.  of  the  Rhine. 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Dreisam  at  the  foot  of  the  Schlossberg, 
one  of  the  heights  of  the  Black  Forest  range,  on  the  railway 
between  Basel  and  Mannheim,  40  m.  N.  of  the  foimer  city. 
Pop.  (1905)  76,285.  The  town  is  for  the  most  part  well  built, 
having  several  wide  and  handsome  streets  and  a  number  of 
spacious  squares.  It  b  kept  dean  and  cool  by  the  waters  of 
the  river,  which  flow  through  the  streets  in  open  channels;  and 
its  old  fortifications  have  been  replaced  by  public  walks,  and» 
what  is  more  unusual,  biy  vineyards.  It  possesses  a  faxnou» 
university,  the  Ludovica  Albertina,  founded  by  Albert  VI., 
archduke  of  Austria,  in  1457,  and  attended  by  about  aooo 
students.  The  library  contains  upwards  of  250,000  volumes  and 
600  MSS.,  and  among  the  other  auxiliary  establishments  are 
an  anatomical  hall  and  museum  and  botanical  gardens.  The 
Freiburg  minster  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Gothic 
churches  of  Germany,  being  remarkable  alike  for  the  symmetry 
of  its  proportions,  for  the  taste  of  its  decorations,  and  for  the 
fact  that  it  may  more  correctly  be  said  to  be  fim'shed  than  almost 
any  other  building  of  the  kind.  The  period  of  its  erection  pro- 
bably lies  for  the  most  part  between  xx22  and  1252;  but  the 
choir  was  not  built  till  15 13.  The  tower,  which  rises  above  the 
western  entrance,  is  386  ft.  in  height,  and  it  presents  a  skilful 
transition  from. a  square  base  into  an  octagonal  superstructure 
which  in  its  turn  is  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  spire  of  the 
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exquisite  opeo  nork  tn  stone.  Jn  the  interior  of  the  church  are 
some  bcautifiU  stained  glass  windows,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
the  tombstones  of  several  of  the  dukes  of  2UJiringen,  statues  of 
ardibisb<^  of  Freiburg,  and  paintings  by  Holbein  and  by 
Hsns  Baldung  (c  i47»- 1 545)  i  commonly  called  GrUn.  Among  the 
other  noteworthy  buildhigs  of  Freiburg  are  the  palaces  of  the 
grand  duke  and  the  archbishop,  the  old  town-hall,  the  theatre, 
(be  Kaufhans  or  merchants'  hall,  Si  16th-century  building  with 
a  bandsome  facade,  the  church  of  St  Martin,  with  a  graceful 
s{Nit  restored  1880-1881,  the  new  town-hall,  completed  190X, 
ia  Renaissance  style,  and  the  Protestant  church,,  formerly  the 
cburch  of  the.  abbey  of  Thennenbach,  removed  hither  in  1839. 
In  the  centre  of  the  fish-market  square  is  a  fountain  surmounted 
by  a  sutue  of  Duke  Berthold  III.  of  ZlLhringen;  in  the  Franzis- 
kaner  Plats  there  is  a  monument  to  Berthold  Schwarz,  the 
traditional  discoverer  here,  in  X259,  of  gunpowder;  the  Rotteck 
Platz  ukes  its  name  from  the  monument  of  Karl  Wenzeslaus 
voo  Rotteck  (1775-1840),  the  historian,  which  formerly  stood 
oa  the  site  of  the  Schwars  statue;  and  in  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Sirasse  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  in  1876.  to  the  memory  of 
Herder,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  founded  in 
Freiburg  an  fnstitute  for  draughtsmen,  engravers  and  litho- 
grapheis,  and  carried  on  a  famous  booksdling  business.  On  the 
Scblossberg  above  the  town  there  are  massive  ruins  of  two 
castles  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1744;  and  about  a  m. 
to  the  N.£.  stands  the  castle  of  ZHhringen,  the  original  seat  of 
the  famous  family  of  the  counts  of  that  name.  Situated  on  the 
ancient  road  which  runs  by  the  HttUenpass  between  the  vull^ys 
o(  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  Freiburg  early  acquired  com- 
mercial imporUnce,  and  it  is  still  the  principal  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  Black  Forest.  It  manufactures  buttons, chemicals, 
starch,  leather,  tobacco,  silk  thread,  paper,  and  hempen  goods,. 
as  veil  as  beer  and  wine. 

Freibufg  is  of  uncertain  foundation.  In  ixao  it  became  a 
free  town,  with  privileges  simibr  to  those  of  Cologne;  but  in 
1219  ii  (cU  into  the  hands  of  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Urach. 
After  it  had  vainly  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke  by  force 
of  arms,  it  purchased  its  freedom  in  1366;  but,  unable  to 
reimburse  the  creditors  who  had  advanced  the  money,  it  was, 
in  1368,  obliged  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  In  the  t7th  and  i8th  centuries  it  played  a  consider- 
able part  as  a  fortified  town.  It  was  captured  by  the  Swedes 
in  1632,  1634  and  1638;  and  in  1644  it  was  seized  by  the 
Bavarians,  who  shortly  after,  under  General  Mercy,  defeated  in 
the  orighbourhood  the  French  forces  under  Enghien  and  Turenne. 
The  French  were  in  possession  from  1677  to  1697,  and  again  in 
1713-17x4  and  1744;  and  when  they  left  the  place  in  1748,  at 
the  pace  of  Aiz-Ia-Chapelle,  they  dismantled  the  fortifications. 
Tbe  Baden  insurgents  gained  a  victory  at  Freiburg  in  1848,  and 
ibe  revolutionary  government  took  rdfuge  in  the  town  in  June 
x8(9.but  in  the  f  crowing  July  the  Prussian  forces  took  possession 
and  occupied  it  until  1851.  Since  x8ax  Freiburg  has  been  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop  With  jurisdiction  over  the  sees  of  Mainz, 
Rotteabetg  and  Umburg. 

See  Schinber,  CkfekUkte  und  Btschreibuni  its  UHnsters  tu  Fret' 
Ivf  (iSao  and  1825);  CesekickU  der  Stadt  und  Unioersitdl  Frei- 
^P  (iBS7'i8S9):  Der  ScUossberg  bet  Freiburg  (i860);  and  Albert, 
Die  Gackiehtssdinibung  der  Stadi  Freiburg  (1903). 

Bettta  cf  Freiburg,  yd,  pk  and  zolh  of  August  7^44.— During 
tbe  Thirty  Yean'  War  the  neighbourhood  of  Freiburg  was  the 
scene  of  a  series  of  engagements  between  the  French  under 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  due  d'Enghien  (afterwards  called  the  great 
Cc»d£),  and  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  vicomte  de  Turenne, 
•ad  the  Bavarians  and  Austrians  commanded  by  Franz,  FreUierr 
VOB  Mercy. 

At  the  dose  of  tbe  campaign  of  1643  the  French  "  Army  of 
Weimar,"  having  been  defeated  and  driven  into  Alsace  by  the 
Bavarians,  had  there  been  reorganized  under  the  command  of 
Taicnne,  Uien  a  young  general  of  thirty-two  and  newly  promoted 
to  ibe  marshalate.  In  May  X644  he  opened  the  campaign  by 
'ecmming  the  Rhine  and  raiding  the  enemy's  posts  as  far  as 
tbertingea  on  the  lake  of  Constance  and  Donaueschingen  on 


the  Danube.  The  French  then  fell  back  with  their  booty  and 
prisoners  to  Breisach,  a  strong  garrison  being  left  in  Freiburg. 
The  Bavarian  commander,  however,  revenged  himself  by  besiegi  ng 
Freiburg  (June  27th),  and  Turenne's  first  attempt  to  relieve  the 
place  failed.  During  July,  as  the  siege  progressed,  the  French 
government  sent  the  due  d'Enghien,  who  was  ten  years  younger 
still  than  Turenne,  byt  had  just  gained  his  great  victory  of 
Rocroy,  to  take  over  the  command.  Enghien  brought  with  him 
a  veteran  army,  called  the  "  Army  of  France,"  Turenne  remaining 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  Weimar.  The  armies  met  at  Breisach 
on  the  and  of  August,  by  which  date  Freiburg  had  surrendered. 
At  this  point  most  commanders  of  the  time  would  have  decided 
not  to  fight,  but  to  manoeuvre  Merey  away  from  Freiburg; 
Enghien,  however,  was  a  fighting  general,  and  Mercy's  entrenched 
lines  at  Freiburg  seemed  to  him  a  target  rather  than  an  obstacle. 
A  few  hours  after  his  arrival,  therefore,  without  waiting  for  the 
rearmost  troops  of  his  columns,  he  set  the  combining  armies  in 
motion  for  Krozingen,  a  village  on  what  was  then  the  main  road 
between  Breisach  and  Freiburg.  The  total  force  immediately 
available  numbered  only  16,000  combatants.  Enghien  and 
Turenne  had  arranged  that  the  Army  of  France  was  to  move 
direct  upon  Freiburg  by  Wolfenweiter,  while  the  Army  of  Weimar 
was  to  make  its  way  by  hillside  tracks  to  Wittnau  and  thence 
to  attack  the  rear  of  Merey's  lines  while  Enghien  assaulted 
them  in  front.  Turenne's  march  (August  3rd,  1644)  was  slow 
and  painful,  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  late  in  the  afternoon, 
on  passing  Wittnau,  he  encoutltered  the  enemy.  The  Weimarians 
carrted  the  outer  lines  of  .defence  without  much  difficulty,  but 
as  they  pressed  on  towards  Merzhauaen  the  resistance  becamfe 
more  and  more  seriotis.  Turenne's  foree  was  little  more  than 
6000,  and  these  were  wearied  with  a  long  day  of  marching  and 
fighting  on  the  steep  and  wooded  hillsides  of  the  Black  Forest. 
Thus  the  turning  movement  came  to  a  standstill  far  short  of 
Uffingen,  the  village  on  Mercy's  line  of  retreat  that  Turenne 
was  to  have  seized,  nor  was  a  flank  attack  possible  against 
Mercy's  main  line,  from  which  he  was  separated  by  the  crest 
of  the  Schdnberg.  Meanwhile,  Enghien's  army  had  at  the 
prearranged  hour  (4  p.m.)  attacked  Mercy's  position  on  the 
£bringen  spur.  A  steep  slope,  vineyards,  low  stone  walls  and 
abatis  had  all  to  b6  surmounted,  under  a  galling  fire  from  the 
Bavarian  musketeers,  before  the  Army  of  France  found  itself, 
breathless  and  in  disorder,  in  front  of  the  acttul  entrenchments 
of  the  crest.  A  first  attack  failed,  as  did  an  attempt  to  find  an 
unguarded  path  round  the  shoulder  of  the  Sch6nberg.  The 
situation  was  grave  in  the  extreme,  but  En^ien  resolved  on 
Turenne's  account  to  renew  the  attack,  although  only  a  quarter 
of  his  original  force  was  still  capable  of  making  an  effort.  He 
himself  and  all  the  young  nobles  of  his  staff  dismounted  and  led 
the  infantry  forward  again,  the  prince  threw  his  baton  into  the 
enemy's  lines  for  the  soldiers  to  retrieve,  and  in  the  end,  after 
a  bitter  struggle,  tbe  Bavarians,  whose  reserves  had  been  taken 
away  to  oppose  Turenne  in  the  Merzhausen  defile,  abandoned 
the  entrenchments  and  disappeared  •  into  the  woods  of  the 
adjoining  spur.  Enghien  hurriedly  re-formed  his  troops,  fearing 
at  every  moment  to  be  hurled  down  the  hill  by  a  counterstroke; 
but  none  came.  The  French  bivouacked  in  the  rain,  Turenne 
making  his  way  across  the  mountain  to  confer  with  the  prince, 
and  meanwhile  Mercy  quietly  drew  off  his  army  in  the  dark  to 
a  new  set  of  entrenchments  on  the  ridge  on  which  stood  the 
Loretto  ChapeL  On  the  4th  of  August  the  Army  of  France  and 
the  Army  of  Weimar  met  at  Merzhausen,  the  rearmost  troops  of 
the  Army  of  Ftance  came  in,  and  the  whole  was  arranged  by 
the  major-generals  in  the  plain  facing  the  Loretto  ridge.  This 
position  was  atUcked  on  the  5th.  Enghien  had  designed  his 
battle  even  more  carefully  than  before,  but  as  the  result  of  a 
scries  of  accidents  the  two  French  armies  attacked  prematurely 
and  straight  to  their  front,  one  brigade  after  another,  and  though 
at  one  moment  Enghien,  sword  in  hand,  broke  the  line  of  defence 
with  his  last  intact  reserve,  a  brilliant  counterstroke,  led  by 
Mercy's  brother  Raspar  (who  was  killed) ,  drove  out  the  assaila  nts. 
It  is  said  that  Enghien  lost  half  his  men  on  this  day  and  Mercy 
one-third  of  his,  so  severe  was  the  battle.    But  the  result  could 
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Bat  be  filnuid;  El  mi  ioi  Ihe  French  •  coinplctc  tnd  cottly 
Winn. 

For  tbrte  diy*  iltn  thii  ibe  umia  lay  in  podtioa  wiihoui 
fighting,  the  French  weU  mppiied  with  provi&uuu  ud  comXorts 
[roiD  Bniuch,  Ibe  BnviriiDi  fuHeiing  Kmewh«t  teverdy  (n 
w«nt  of  food,  ud  eapHialty  Fonge,  u  ftU  their  luppliei  hid 
be  hiuled  (torn  ViUingen  svei  the  rough  louls  of  the  Black 
Faretl.  Enghien  then  decided  to  make  use  of  the  Gloiier  Tal 
to  iatemipt  sliogeiher  ibii  already  UDUtisfaclory  Hue  o(  supply, 
and  tbui  to  force  tbe  Bavarians  eitbet  to  attack  bim  at  a  iciious 
djudvanlage.  or  to  retreat  aciw  cbe  biUi  sitb  the  bo  ol  their 
utitlety  and  '"gf  f  and  the  diiintcgritbD  of  tbeit  atmy  by 
famine  lad  deiettioii.  WItb  thii  object,  tbe  Atniy  of  Weimar 
«aa  dnwo  off  on  tbc  moroiiis  of  Ihe  gib  of  August  and  mucbed 
nund  by  Beuenhauien  and  Leben  la  Luigen  Deniling.  The 
Inlanlry  o[  Ibe  Amy  of  France,  then  tbe  iraiiu,  follaiied,  •hlli 
Enghien  with  hb  own  tavalty  fated  Freiburg  and  tbe  Loretti 

Before  dawn  on  tbe  lolh  Ibe  advance  guard  of  Tunnne'i 
army  waa  airend  ing  Ihe  Glolter  TaL    But  Mocy  had  divined  his 
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admury'i  plan,  and  laving  a  gurison  to  hold  Freiburg,  ibe 
Bavirian armyhad made  a  nighlmarchonthefl/iothtotbe  Abbey 
of  St  Peter,  whence  on  the  maming  of  the  loih  Mercy  fell  back 
lo  Graben,  hit  nearest  magaEuie  in  .the  mountains.  Tunnne'i 
advanced  guard  appeared  Iroin  Ibe  Glotler  Tal  only  ID  find  i 
stubborn  rcarguud  of  cavalry  in  froat  of  Ihe  abbey,  A  thorp 
action  began,  but  Mercy  bearing  the  drums  and  fitci  of  thi 
French  infantry  in  the  Cloller  Tal  broke  il  oS  and  continued  hi! 
retreat  in  good  order.  Enghien  thus  obtained  Utile  materia! 
result  from  his  manmvie.  Only  tvo  gum  and  lucb  of  Mercy'i 
wagons  tbit  were  unable  to  keep  up  fell  into  tbe  bands  of  the 
Frencb.  EnghienandTurennedidnolconlinueihcchasefarihci 
than  Graben,  and  Mercy  fell  back  unmolested  to  Ifotbenburg  on 

Tbe  moral  lesulli  ot  this  sanguinaiy  fighting  were,  however, 
hnponant  and  perhaps  justified  the  sacrifice  ol  so  many  valuable 
soldiers.  Enghica's  pertinacity  bad  not  achieved  a  decision 
with  the  sword,  but  Mercy  bad  been  so  severely  punished  Ihal 


nabkto 


cavalry  scretned 


psiga.     This,  which  was  c  _ 

reinforcemsntt  from  France,  while  Turenn 

them  by  bold  demonstrationi  on  Ihe  Taabei 

tban  tbe  conquat  of  Ihe  Rhine  Valley  from  Basel  to  Coblenl, 

n  luk  which  was  achieved  so  rajridly  ihal  tbe  Army  of  France 

and  its  victorious  young  Leader  were  (tee  la  return  to  France  in 

iwa  months  frotn  the  time  of  tbeir  appearance  in  Turcone'i 

quaiters  at  Breisach. 


FKBIDAXK  (VUCMNC),  the  name  by  which  a  Middle  Hi^ 
German  didactic  poet  of  the  early  13th  century  is  known.  It  has 
been  disputed  whether  the  word,  which  is  equivalent  to  "  free- 
thou^t,"  is  to  be  regarded  as  tbc  poet's  real  name  or  only  as  a 
pseudonym;  tfie  bttcr  is  probably  the  case.  Liltfe  is  known  of 
Freidank'i  life.  He  accompanied  Frederick  U.  on-  his  cnisadc 
10  tbe  Holy  Land,  wltere,  in  the  years  i2jS-iiiq,  a  portion  at 
least  of  his  work  was  composed;and  it  is  said  that  on  bis  lomb 
(if  indeed  il  was  not  tbe  lomb  of  another  Freidank)  at  Treviso. 
Ibere  was  hisciibed,  with  altuiioa  to  the  cbaracler  of  his  style, 
"  he  always  spoke  and  never  sang."  Wilbebn  Ciimm  originated 
tbe  hypolhesis  Ihal  Freidank  was  to  be  ideocilicd  with  Waltber 
von  der  Vogelweide;  but  this  Is  no  longer  tenable.  Freidank'a 
Work  bears  the  name  of  BackeidenktU,  i-t^  "  prsctJcal  wisdom." 
"correct  judgment,*'  ud  consists  of  a  coUeclion  of  prdverbs, 
pilhysayinp,  and  mpral  and  salirical  reflections,  anuiged  under 
general  heads.  Its  popnlarily  till  Ihe  end  of  tbe  t6th  ccotury  is 
Shown  by  the  great  number  of  USS.  eitanl. 

Scbattiin  Bnnt  jnibUthed  the  SiulnlniJM  in  a  laodified  Ions 
in  tJoS.  WUhclmCiimni'i  edition  appeared  in  ISu  (inded.  lUo). 
H.  F.  Beuenbergei's  in  1B71.  A  later  edition  u  by  F.  ^ndvoK 
(1877).  The  old  Latin  iraulatiofl,  Fridmp  DiurOia.  wai  prinlsl 
by  C.  Lemeke  in  iSbB;  and  there  are  two  tranilatiiiai  into  nwdern 
Gtman.  A.  BacmeiMer'i  (iMl]  and  K.  Simrock'i  (iMj).  See  alu 
F.  Pfeillec,  Ottr  Frciiank  (Zur  ikUubi  LiUralmrtlHlHtUt.  iSsJ), 
and  H.  Paul,  Otir  tit  wiMiifJuif  AHntani  m  FnUaiks  &• 
ulminkBi  (i«70). 

PRBIBHWALDB,  a  town  ol  Germany,  In  Ibe  kingdom  <i 
Prussia,  on  the  Oder,  38  m.  N.E.  of  Berlin,  on  the  Frukiort- 
Angermtlnde  railway.  Pop.  (190s)  tm;.  It  has  ■  small  palace, 
built  by  tbe  Great  Elector,an  Evangelical  and  a  Ramin  Catholic 
cbarch.  and  manufactures  of  furniture,  machinery,  Ac  The 
neighbouring  forests  and  its  medicinal  springs  make  it  a  favourite 

mands  a  fine  view  of  tbe  Oderbruch  (see  Ooti).  Freieawalde, 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  Ihe  smaller  town  of  the  aame 
name  in  Pometania,  Sist  appears  as  a  town  in  1J64. 

FRBtESLEBBHtTB,  a  rare  mineral  consisting  of  lolphaiiti- 
monite  of  silver  ud  lead,  (Pb,Agi)tSh,S„.  The  monocliaic 
crystals  are  prismatic  in  habit,  with  deeply  atriated  prism  and 
dome  faces.  The  colour  is  steel-grey,  ud  Ihe  lustre  metallic; 
hardness  ij,  specific  gravity  e^i.  It  occurs  with  arBcntite. 
cbalybite  and  galena  in  the  silver  veins  of  the  Hinunelsfilnt 
mine  at  Freiberg,  Sazony,  where  it  has  been  known  nncc  1710. 
The.  species  wss  named  after  J,  K.  Freicsleben,  who  bad  culier 
called  it  Sckill-Ciastn.  Other  localities  are  Kfendttuncina 
near  Guadalajara  in  Spain,  Kapnik-Binya  in  Hungary,  and 
Cuanajualo  in  Meiics.  A  species  separated  from  freiedebenilD 
by  V.  von  Zepharovich  in  1A7T.  becAuse  of  differeaces  in  crystal' 
line  form,  Is  known  is  ih'sphorite  (from  ju^opi,  "  differeoce"); 
it  is  very  similar  to  freieslebenite  in  appearance  and  has  perhaps 
the  same  chemical  comptKition  (or  possibly  AgiPbSbiSi},  but 
is  ortborbombic  in  crystallization.  A  third  nuneni  alto  very 
limilir  to  freieslebenite  in  appearance  It  the  ortliortiombic 
andorile,  AgPbSbiSi,  which  is  mined  at  a  tDver  ore'  at  Oruro  ia 

PBBiaHT,  (pronounced  like  "  weight ";  dtrivtil  from  tbe 
Dutch  vracU  or  traU,  in  Fr.  Jiii,  tbe  Eng.  "  fraught  "  being  tbe 
same  word,  and  formerly  used  lor  tbe  tame  thing,  hut  now 
only  at  an  adjective—  "  laden  "},  the  lading  or  cargo  of  ■  ship, 

id  Ihe  hire  paid  for  tbeir  tmnqiort  (tee  AnBUCBTHENT); 

om  tbe  origiM!  sense  of  water- transport  of  goods  the  word  has 
'  <r  lond-transii  (particularly  in  America 


id  English  literature.  Tbe  ycats  fr 
a  bank  at  Amslerdam,  and  1S37  to  iSjg^a 
\tit  his  CtikMU  appeared 
tocceii  that  be  gave  up  tlM 
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idea  oC  a  commercial  life  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  literature.  His  repudiation  of  the  political  poetry  of  1841 
tod  its  revolutionary  ideals  attracted  the  attention  of  the  kin^; 
of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  IV.,  who,  in  1842,  granted  him 
a  pension  of  300  talers  a  year.  He  married,  and,  to  be  near  his 
friend  Emanuel  Gcibef,  settled  at  St  Goar.  Before  long,  however, 
Freiligrath  was  himself  carried  away  by  the  rising  tide  of  liberal- 
am.  In  the  poem  Ein  Chubensbekenntnis  (1844)  he  openly 
avowed  bis  sympathy  with  the  political  movement  led  by  his  old 
adversary,  Georg  Herwegh;  the  day,  he  declared,  of  his  own 
poetic  trifling  with  Romantic  themes  was  over;  Romanticism 
itself  was  dead.  He  laid  down  his  pension,  and,  to  avoid  the 
inevitable  political  persecution,  took  refuge  in  Switzerland. 
As  a  sequel  to  the  CiaitbeHsbekennlnu  he  published  Ca  >ra/  (1846) , 
vhidi  strained  still  further  his  relations  with  the  German 
authorities.  He  fled  to  London,  where  he  resumed  the  com- 
merrial  life  be  had  broken  off  seven  years  before.  When  the 
Revohition  of  1848  broke  out,  it  seemed  to  Freiligrath,  as  to  all 
the  Gberal  thinkers  of  the  time,  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  political 
freedom;  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  poems  in  his  collection  of 
Fditiscke  tmd  somaU  Ctdkhu  (X849-X85X),  he  welcomed  it  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm.  He  returned  to  Germany  and  settled 
in  DOssddorf ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  again  called 
down  npon  himself  .the  iU-wiU  of  the  ruling  t>owers  by  a  poem, 
Die  Ttln  am  die  Uhenden  (1848).  He  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  tht-majtsli,  btit  the  prosecution  ended  in  hu  acquittal  New 
difficulties  arose;  hb  association  with  the  democratic  movement 
rendered  him  an  object  of  constant  suspicion,  and  in  1851  he 
jtidged  it  more  prudent  to  go  back  to  London,  where  he  remained 
ttatfl  1 868.  In  that  year  he  returned  to  Germany,  settling  first  in 
Stuttgart  and  in  1875  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cann$tatt, 
«heie  he  died  on  the  18th  of  March  1876. 

As  a  poet,  Freiligrath  was  the  most  gifted,  member  of  the 
Gennaa  revolutionary  group.  Coming  at  the  very  close  of  the 
Romantic  age,  his  own  purely  lyric  poetry  re-echoes  for  the  most 
part  the  famifiar  thoughts  and  iniagery  of  his  Romantic  pre- 
decesiots;  but  at  an  early  age  he  had  been  attracted  by  the  work 
of  French  contemporary  poets,  and  he  reinvigorated  the  German 
lyric  by  grafting  upon  it  the  orientalism  of  Victor  Hugo.  In  this 
reooBcfliation  of  French  and  German  romanticismlayFreiligrath's 
significance  for  the  development  of  the  lyric  in  Germany.  His 
renarkable  power  of  assimilating  foreign  literatures  is  also  to 
be  seen  in  his  translations  of  English  and  Scottish  ballads,  of 
the  poetry  of  Bums,  Mrs  Hemans,  Longfellow  and  Tennyson 
{Engiisckt  CedUkU  aus  neuerer  Zeit,  2846;  The  Rose,  Thistle 
aatf  Shamrock,  1853,  6th  ed.  1887);  he  also  translated  Shaken 
ipeare's  Cymbetine,  Winter's  Tale  and  Venus  and  Adonis,  as  well 
as  Longfellow's  Hiawatha  (1857).  Freiligrath  is  most  original 
ia  his  revolutionacry  poetry.  His  poems  of  this  class  suffer, 
it  a  true,  under  the  disadvantage  of  all  political  poetry — purely 
temporary  interest  and  the  unavoidable  admixture  of  much  that 
bas  no  daim  to  be  called  poetry  at  all— but  the  agitator  Freili- 
iratb,  when  he  is  at  his  best,  displays  a  vigour  and  strength,  a 
power  of  direct  and  cogent  poetic  expression,  not  to  be  found  in 
tny  other  poUtical  singer  of  the  age. 

FmCgiath's  Gedichte  have  nassed  throueh  tome  fifty  editions,  and 
hnCtiamwtdle  Dichtimgen,  hret  published  in  1870,  have  reached  a 
^Ak  edition  (1808).  tfaehreiassenes  (including  a  translation  of 
Bynm's  Maaeppa)  was  published  in  1883.  A  selection  of  Freili- 
fmth's  best-known  poems  in  English  tranihtion  was  edited  by  his 
daiifhter.  Mre  FfeiligFath-Kpoeker,  in  i860;  also  Songs  of  a  Revolu- 
^«wr  Epoch  were  transbted  by  I.  L.  Joynes  in  1888.  Cp.  E. 
Sckmidt-Weissenfels,  P.  FreUigrath,  tine  Biotraphie  (1876);  W. 
Bochnrr.  F.  FreUigraik.oin  Dichterieben  in  Bnefen  (3  vols..  1881); 
G.  Finlimth.  Ennnerunten  on  F.  Freilirrath  (1889):  P.  Besson, 
Frtihtratk  (Piaris,  1899);  K.  Rkhter,  FreUigrath  als  Obersetxer 
ii^h  (J.  G.  R.) 

FREUD,  JOHK  (1675-1728),  English  physician,  younger 
brother  of  Robert  Freind  (1667-1751),  headmaster  of  West- 
Biaster  school,  was  bora  in  1675  at  Croton  in  Northamptonshire. 
He  made  great  progress  in  classical  knowledge  under  Richard 
Baby  at  Westminster,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  under 
I>aa  AMrich.  and  while  still  very  young,  produced,  along  with 
feia  Foulkcs.  an  excellent  edition  of  the  speeches  of  Aeschines 


and  Demostbenes  on  the  affair  of  Ctesiphon.  After  this  he  began 
the  Study  of  medidne,  and  having  proved  his  sdentific  attain* 
ments  by  various  treatises  was  appointed  a  lecturer  on  chemistry 
at  Oxford  in  1704.  In  the  following  year  he  accompanied  the 
English  army,  under  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  into  Spain,  and 
on  returning  home  in  1707,  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition, 
which  attained  great  popularity.  Two  years  later  he  published 
his  Prdectiones  chimicae,  Which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Shortly  after  his  return  in  1713  from  Flanders,  whither  he  had 
accomfMinied.  the  British  troops,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
London,  where  he  soon  obtained  a  great  reputation  as  a  physidan. 
In  z  7 16  he  became  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  censors  In  17x8,  and  Harveian  orator 
in  X  7  20.  In  X  7  2  a  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Launceston 
in  Cornwall,  but,  1>eing  suspected  of  favouring  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  he  spent  half  of  that  year  in  the  Tower.  During 
his  imprisonment  he  conceived  the  plan  of  his*most  important 
work.  The  History  of  Physic,  of  which  the  first  part  appeared 
In  X 725,  and  the  second  in  the  following  year.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  appointed  physidan  to  Quttn  Caroline,  an  office  which  he 
held  till  his  death  on  the  26th  of  July  1728; 

A  complete  edition  of  hb  Latin  works,  with  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  History  of  Physic,  edited  by  Dr  John  W^blo,  was  published  in 
London  in  1732. 

FRBDISHBni  [FSEXMSHEifXUs],  JOHAmf  (x6o8-;66o),  German 
classical  sdiolar  and  .critic,  was  bora  at  Ulm  on  the  x6th  of 
November  x6o8.  After  studying  at  the  univenities  of  Marburg, 
Giessen  and  Strassburg,  he  visited  France,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years.  He  returaed  to  Strassburg  in  X637,  and  in 
X642  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  at  Upaala.  In  X647 
he  was  summoned  by  Quetn  Christina  to  Stockholm  as  court 
librarian  and  historiographer.  In  X650  he  resumed  his  professor- 
ship at  Upsala,  but  early  In  the  following  year  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  on  account  of  iU-health.  In  1656  he  became  honorary 
professor  at  Heiddberg,  and  died  on  the  31st  of  August  x66o. 
Freinshdm's  literary  activity  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Roman' 
historians.  He  first  Introduced  the  division  into  chapters  and 
paragraphs,  and  by  means  of  carefully  compiled  Indexes  Illus- 
trated the  lexical  peculiarities  of  each  author.  He  Is  best  known 
for  his  famous  supplements  to  (^intus  Curtius  and  livy,  contain- 
ing the  missing  books  written  by  himself.  He  also  published 
critical  editions  of  Curtius  and  Florus. 

FRBIRB,  FRANCISCO  JOSt  (i7i9-i773)t  Portuguese  historian 
and  philologist,  was  bora  at  Lisbon  on  the  3rd  of  January 
X719.  He  belonged  to  the  monastic  sodety  of  St  Philip  Neri, 
and  was  a  zealous  member  of  the  literary  assodation  kxwwn  as 
the  Academy  of  Arcadians,  in  connexion  with  which  he  adopted 
the  pseudonym  of  Candido  Lusitano.  He  contributed  much 
to  the  im.provement  of  the  style  of  Portuguese  prose  literature, 
but  his  endeavour  to  effect  a  reformation  in  the  national  poetry 
by  a  translation  of  Horace's  Ars  poltica  was  less  suicccssfuL  The 
work  In  which  he  set  forth  his  opinions  regarding  the  vidous 
taste  pervading  the  current  Portuguese  prose  literature  is  entitled 
Maximas  sobre  a  Arte  Oratoria  (i  745)  and  is  preceded  by  a  chrono- 
logical table  forming  almost  a  sodal  and  physical  history  of 
PortugaL  His  best  known  work,  however,  Is  his  Yida  do 
Infante  D.  Henrique  (X758),  which  has  given  him  a  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  Portuguese  historians,  and  has  been  translated  into 
French  (Paris,  X781).  He  also  wrote  a  poetical  dictionary 
{Diuionario  poetico)  and  a  trandation  of  Racine's  Athalie  (X762), 
and  his  Rifiexions  sur  la  langue  portugaise  was  published  in  1842 
by  the  Lisbon  society  for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge. 
He  died  at  Mafra  on  the  5th  of  July  1773. 

FREISCHOTZ,  in  German  folklore,  a  marksman  who  by  a 
compact  with  the  devil  has  obtained  a  cerlain  number  of  bullets 
destined  to  hit  without  fail  whatever  object  he  wishes.  As  the 
legend  is  usually  told,  six  of  the  Freihugeln  or  "  free  bulleU  " 
are  thus  subservient  to  the  marksman's  will,  but  the  seventh  is 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  devil  himself.  Various  method^ 
were  adopted  in  order  to  procure  possession  of  the  marvellous 
missilea  According  to  one  the  marksman,  instead  of  swallowing 
the  sacramental  host,  kept  it  and  fixed  it  on  a  tree,  shot  at  it 
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and  caused  it  to  bleed  great  drops  of  blood,  gathered  the  drops 
on  a  piece  of  cloth  and  reduced  the  whole  to  ashes,  and  then  with 
these  ashes  added  the  requisite  virtue  to  the  lead  of  which  his 
bullets  were  made.  Various  vegetable  or  animal  substances  had 
the  repuutjon  of  serving  the  same  purpose.  Stories  about  the 
FreischUta  were  especially  common  in  Germany  during  the  X4th, 
15th  and  i6th  centuries;  but  the  first  time  that  the  legend  was 
turned  to  literary  profit  is  said  to  havie  been  by  Apel  in  the 
Ctspensterhuch  or  "  Book  of  Ghosts."  It  formed  the  subject 
of  Weber's  opera  Der  FreisckiUs  (1821),  the  libretto  of  which 
was  written  by  Friedrich  Kind,  who  had  suggested  Apel*s  story 
as  an  excellent  theme  for  the  composer.  The  name  by  which  the 
FreiKhata  is  known  in  French  is  Robin  dcs  Bois. 

Sm  Kind.  FreyscMtMbuch  (L^piig.  1843)  •  ^'^^  ^'  ^****  mondes 
(FebJua^  1855);  GriU«.  DU  QudU  d^rtisckUU  (Diwden,  1875;. 

PRBI8INQ*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 

on  the  Isar,  x6  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of  Munich.    Pop.  (1905)  13,538. 

Among  its  eight  Roman  Catholic  churches  the  most  remarkable 

is  the -cathedral,  which  dates  from  about  1x60  and  is  famous  for 

Its  curious  crypt.    Noteworthy  also  are  the  old  palace  of  the 

bishops,  sow  a  clerical  seminary,  the  theological  lyceum  and  the 

town-baU.    There  are  several  schools  in  Xhe  town,  and  there  is  a 

statue  to  the  chronicler.  Otto  of  Freising,  who  was  bishop  here 

from  1138  to  '*5^'    P^^^S  ^**  manufactures  of  agricultural 

machinery  and  of  porcelain,  while  printing  and  brewing  are  carried 

on.    Near  the  town  Is  the  site  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 

Wcibenstephan,  which  existed  from  725  to  X803.    This  is  now 

a  model  farm  and  brewery.    Fretsbg  is  a  very  ancient  town  and 

is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Romans.    After  being 

destroyed  by  the  Hungarians  in  955  it  was  fortified  by  the  emperor 

Otto  II.  in  976  and  by  Duke  Welf  of  Bavaria  in  1082.    A  bishopric 

was  established  here  in  724  by  St  Corbinianus,  whose  brother 

Erimbert  was  consecrated  second  bishop  by  St  Boniface  in  739. 

Later  on  the  bishops  acquired  considerable  territorial  power 

and  in  the  X7th  century  became  princes  of  the  Empire.    In 

t8o2  the  see  was  seculsrized,  the  bulk  of  ita  territories  being 

assigned  to  Bavaria  and  the  rest  to  Salzburg,  of  which  Freising 

had  been  a  suffragan  bishopric.    In  18x7  «n  archbishopric 

was  establi^^  st  Freising,  but  in  the  following  year  it  was 

transferred  to  Munich.    The  occupant  of  the  see  is  now  called 

archbishop  of  Munich  and  Freising. 

See  C.  Meichelbeck,  Hitloriat  firmngnuii  (Augibufg,  1734-1739, 
pew  and  enlarged  edition  1854). 

PRAJUS,  a  town  in  the  department  of  the  Var  in  S.E.  France. 
Pop.  (1906)  3430.  It  is  381  m.  S.E.  of  Draguignan  (the  chief 
town  of  the  department),  and  32I  m.  S.W.  of  Cannes  by  rail  It 
is  only  important  on  account  of  the  fine  Roman  remains  that  it 
contains,  for  it  is  now  a  mile  from  the  sea,  its  harbour  having  been 
silted  up  by  the  deposits  of  the  Argens  river.  Since  the  4th 
century  it  has  been  a  bishop's  see,  which  is  in  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Aix  en  Provence.  In  modem  times  the  neighbouring 
fishing  village  at  St  Rap)ia)Sl  (2)  m.  by  rail  S.E.,  and  on  the  sea- 
shore) has  become  a  town  of  4865  inhabitants  (in  1901);  in  1799 
Napoleon  disembarked  there  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  and  re- 
embarked  for  Elba  in  1814,  while  nowadays  it  is  much  frequented 
as  a  health  resort,  as  is  also  Valescure  (2  m.  N.W.  on  the  heights 
above).  The  cathedral  church  in  part  dates  from  the  12th  cen- 
tury, but  only  tfmall  portions  of  the  old  medieval  episcopal  palace 
are  now  visible,  as  it  was  rebuilt  about  1823.  Tne  ramparts  of 
the  old  town  can  still  be  traced  for  a  long  distance,  and  there 
are  frsgments  of  two  moles,  of  the  theatre  and  of  a  gate.  The 
amphitheatre,  which  seated  x  2,000  spectators,  is  in  a  better  state 
of  preservation.  The  ruins  of  the  great  aqueduct  which  brought 
the  waters  of  the  Siagnele,  an  affluent  of  the  Siagne,  to  the  town, 
can  still  be  traced  for  a  dbtance  of  nearly  19  m.  The  original 
hamlet  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Oxybii,  while  the  town 
of  Forum  Julii  wss  founded  on  its  site  by  Julius  Caesar  in  order 
to  secure  to  the  Romans  a  harbour  independent  of  that  of 
Marseilles.  The  buildings  of  which  ruins  exist  were  mostly 
built  by  Caesar  or  by  Augustus,  and  show  that  it  was  an  important 
naval  station  and  arsenal.  But  the  town  suffered  much  at  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs,  of  Barbary  pirates,  and  of  its  inhabitants, 


who  constructed  many  of  their  dwellings  out  of  the  ruined  Roman 
buildings.  The  ancient  harbour  (really  but  a  portion  of  the 
lagoons,  which  had  been  deepened)  is  imw  completely  ailied 
up.  Even  in  early  times  a  canal  had  to  be  kept  open  by  peri>etual 
digging,  while  about  1700  this  was  dosed,  and  now  a  sandy 
and  partly  cultivated  waste  extends  between  the  town  and  the 
seashore. 

See  J.  A.  Aubenas,  Hisloirede  Prijns  (Fr^jus,  1881) :  Ch.  Lenthtric. 
La  Pra&emce  Maritime  anciemne  et  modem*  (Paris,  1880).  chap.  vii. 

(W.  ^  B.  (C.) 

FRBUNOHUTS^.  FREDERICK  THEODORE  (x8x 7-1885), 
American  lawyer  and  statesman,  of  Dutch  descent,  was  bom  at 
Millstone,  New  Jersey,  on  the  4th  of  August  x8x7.    His  grand- 
father, Frederick  Ftelinghuysen  (x753ri8o4),  was  an  caxinent 
lawyer,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  first  New  Jersey  constitution, 
a  soldier  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  a  member  (x  778^1 779 
and  1 782-1783)  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1 793-1 796  of  the  United  Sutes  senate;  afid  his  unde, 
Theodore  (X787-X862),  was  attorney-general  of  New  Jersey 
from  x8x7  to  X829,  was  a  United  States  senator  from  New 
Jersey  in  x  829-183  5,  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  vice-president 
on  the  Clay  ticket  in  1844,  and  was  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  New  York  in  1839-1850  and  president  of  Rutgers  CoUege 
in  i85»-x862.    Frederick  Theodore,  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  oi 
three,  wss  adopted  by  his  unde,  graduated  at  Rutgers  in  1836, 
and  studied  law  in  Newark  with  his  unde,  to  whose  practice 
he  succeeded  in  1839,  "^'^  after  his  admission  to  the  bar.     He 
became  attorney  for  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company,  and  other  corporations, 
and  from  x86x  to  X867  was  attorney-general  of  New  Jersey. 
In  x86x  he  was  a  ddegate  to  the  peace  congress  at  Washington, 
and  in  x866  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  as 
a  Republican,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  senate. 
In  the  winter  of  1867  he  was  dected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term, 
but  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  legislature  prevented  his 
re-dection  in  X869.    In  1870  he  was  nominated  by  President 
Grant,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  as  United  Sutes  minister 
to  England  to  succeed.  John  Lothrop  Motley,  but  dedibed  the 
mission.    From  x87itox877he  was  again  a  member  of  the  United 
States  senate,  in  which  he  was  prominent  in  debate  and  in  com- 
mittee work,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs  during  the  Alabama  Claims  negotiations.    He  wss  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  reconstruction  measures  of  President  Johnson, 
for  whose  conviction  he  voted  (on  most  of  the  spedfic  charges) 
in  the  impeachment  triaL    He  was  a  member  of  the' joint  com- 
mittee which  drew  up  and  reported  (X877)  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission Bill,  and  subsequently  served  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission.   On  the  X  2th  of  December  x88x  he  was  a|^>ointcd 
secretary  of  state  by  President  Arthur  to  succeed  James  G. 
Blaine,  and  served  until  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland 
in  1885.    Retiring,  with  his  health  impaired  by  overwork,  to 
his  home  in  Newark,  he  died  there  on  the  20th  of  May,  less  than 
three  months  after  idinquishing  the  cares  of  office. 

FRBHANTLB,  a  seaport  of  Swan  county.  Western  Australia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  river,  X2  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Perth. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  railway,  and  is  a  town  of 
some  industrial  activity,  shipbuilding,  soap-boiling,  saw-milling, 
smelting,  iron-founding,  furniture-making,  flour-milling,  brewing 
and  tanning  being  its  chief  industries.  The  harbour,  by  the 
construction  of  two  long  moles  and  the  blasting  away  of  the  rocks 
at  the  bar,  has  been  rendered  secure.  The  English,  French  and 
German  mail  steamers  call  at  the  port.  Fremantle  became  a 
munidpality  in  187X;  but  there  are  now  three  separate  munid- 
paliiies — Fremantle,  with  a  population  in  1901  of  14,704; 
Fremantle  East  (2494) ;  and  Fremantle  North  (3246).  At  Rott- 
nest  Island,  off  the  harbour,  there  are  goverxunent  salt-works 
and  a  residence  of  the  governor,  also  penal  and  reformatory 
establishments. 

FREMIET,  EMMANUEL  (1824-  ),  French  sculptor,  bom 
In  Paris,  was  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Rude;  he  chiefly  devoted 
himself  to  animal  sculpture  and  to  equestrian  statues  in  armour. 
His  earliest  work  was  in  sdentific  lithography  (osteology),  and 
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Cor  a  while  he  served  in  times  of  adversity  in  the  sniesome  office 
of  **  painter  to  the  Moisue."  In  1843  ^  Mnt  to  the  Sabn  a 
study  o(  a  "  Gazdie,"  and  after  that  date  waa  very  prolific  in  his 
works.  Hb  "  Wounded  Bear  "  and  "  Wounded  Dog  "  were 
produced  in  2850,  and  the  Luxembourg  Museum  at  once  secured 
this  striking  example  of  his  worJc.  From  1855  to  1859  Frimiet 
was  engaged  on  a  series  of  military  statuettes  for  Napoleon  III. 
He  produced  his  equestrian  statue  of  "  Napoleon  I."  in  z868, 
and  of "  LcMds  d'Orlfans  "  in  1869  (at  the  ChAteau  de  Fierrefonds) 
and  in  1874  the  first  equestrian  statue  of "  Joan  of  Arc,"  erected 
in  the  Place  des  Fyramides,  Paris;  this  he  afterwards  (1889) 
Rphced  with  ancAl^  and  still  finer  version.  In  the  meanwhile 
hf  had  exhibited  his  masterly  "  Gorilla  and  Woman  "  which  won 
him  a  medal  of  honour  at  the  Salon  of  1887.  Of  the  same 
character,  and  even  more  remarkable,  is  his  '*  Ourang-Outangs 
and  Borneo  Savage  "  of  1895,  a  commission  from  the  Paris 
Mnseum  of  Natural  History.  Fr^miet  also  executed  the  stAtue 
of  **  St  Michael "  for  the  summit  of  the  spire  of  the  £glise 
St  Michd,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  Velasquez  for  the  Jaxdin 
de  llnfaate  at  the  Louvre.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Acadfanie  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1892,  and  succeeded  Barye  as 
professor  of  animal  drawing  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  of 
Paris. 

fRteOMT,  JOHM  CHABLES  (2823-1890),  American  explorer, 
soidkr  and  political  leader,  was  bom  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  on 
tke  3ist  of  January  1823.  His  father,  a  native  of  France,  died 
when  the  bc^  was  in  his  sixth  year,  and  his  mother,  a  member  of 
in  ariatoczatJc  Virginia  family,  then  removed  to  Charleston,  South 
Caioliaa.  In  2828,  after  a  3rear'8  spedaX  preparation,  young 
Fremont  ottered  tlie  junior  class  of  the  college  of  Charleston, 
utd  here  displayed  marked  ability,  eqiedally  in  mathematics; 
but  his  inegalar  atteiulance  and  disr^ard  of  cdlege  discipline 
led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  institution,  which,  however,  conferred 
Tipon  him  a  degree  in  2836.  In  2833  he  was  appointed  teacher 
of  mathematics  on  board  the  sloop  of  war  "  Natchez, "  and  was 
so  engaged  during  a  cruise  along  the  South  American  coast 
which  was  continued  for  about  two  and  a  half  years.  Soon 
after  returning  to  Charieston  he  was  aj^winted  professor  of 
Bathematics  in  the  United  States  navy,  but  he  chose  instead  to 
serve  as  assistant  engineer  of  a  survey  undertaken  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  a  pass  through  the  mountains  for  a  pro- 
posed laOway  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati.  In  July  2838  he 
wa  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  Topogrs^hical  Engineers  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  l<a  the  next  three  years  he  was 
isastant  to  the  French  explorer,  Jean  Nicholas  Nicollet  (1786- 
iB4j)«  cmi^yed  by  the  war  department  to  survey  and  map  a 
lajfe  part  of  the  country  lying  between  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Missitsippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  In  2842  Fr£roont  surveyed,  for 
the  gDvemmeot,  the  lower  course  of  the  Des  Moines  river.  In 
the  same  year  be  married  Jessie,  the  dati^ter  of  Senator  Thomas 
H:  Beaton  of  Missouri,  and  it  was  in  no  small  measure  through 
Beaton's  influence  with  the  government  that  Fr&nont  was 
cubied  to  accomplish  within  the  next  few  years  the  exploration 
of  iDQch  of  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
PacificOcean. 

When  the  claim  of  the  United  Sutes  to  the  Oregon  territory 
«»  being  strengthened  by  occupation,  Frfimont  was  sent,  at 
^  urgent  request,  to  explore  the  frontier  beyond  the  Missouri 
in«,  and  especially  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Souih  Pass,  throu^  which  the  American  inunigrants  travelled. 
KrJ&a  four  months  (2842)  he  surveyed  the  Pass  and  ascended 
to  the  summit  of  the  highest  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains;  since 
LoovB  as  Fremont's  Peak,  and  the  interest  aroused  by  his 
^ascriptions  was  such  that  in  the  next  year  he  was  sent  on  a 
'eoond  expedition  to  complete  the  survey  across  the  continent 
>^  the  fine  of  traveiirom  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
nver.  Tha  time  be  not  only  carried  out  his  instructions  but, 
by  farther  explorations  together  with  interesting  descriptions, 
^^ispriled  general  ignorance  with  naptct  to  the  main  features  of 
tbc  couatiy  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains:  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
^  Gteat  Basin,  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mounuins,  and  the  fertile 
intr  baaifls  of  the  Mexican  province  of  California. 


His  report  of  this  expedition  upon  his  return  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  2844,  aroused  much  solicitude  for  California,  which,  it 
was  feared,  might,  in  the  event  of  war  then  threatening  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  be  seized  by  Great  Britain.  In 
the  spring  of  2845  Fremont  was  de^Mitched  on  a  third  expedition 
for  the  professed  purposes  of  further  exploring  the  Great  Basin 
and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  of  discovering  the  easiest  lines  of 
communication  between  them,  as  well  as  for  the  secret  purpose 
of  assisting  the  United  States,  in  case  of  war  with  Mexico,  to 
gain  possession  of  California.  He  and  his  party  of  sixty-two 
arrived  there  in  Jantury  2846.  Owing  to  the  number  of  American 
immigrants  who  had  settled  in  California,  the  Mexican 
authorities  there  became  su^idous  and  hostile,  and  cnrdered 
Fremont  out  of  the  province.  Instead  of  otx^ririg  he  pitched 
his  camp  near  the  summit  of  a  mountain  overlooking  Monterey, 
fortified  his  position,  and  r^sed  the  United  States  flag.  A  few 
days  later  he  was  proceeding  toward  the  Oregon  border  when 
new  instructions  from  Washington  caused  him  to  retrace  his 
steps  and,  pahaps,  to  consider  plans  for  provoking  war.  The 
extent  of  his  responsibility  for  the  events  that  ensued  is  not 
wholly  clear,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy; 
his  ddmders  have  asserted  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the 
seizure  of  Sonoma  or  for  the  so-called  "  Bear-Flag  War  ";  and 
that  he  played  a  creditable  part  throughout.  (For  an  opposite 
view  see  Cautobkia.)  Commodore  John  D.  Sloat,  after  seizing 
Monter^,  transferred  his  command  to  Commodore  Robert 
Field  Stockton  (2795-2866),  who  made  Fremont  major  of  a 
battalion;  and  byjanuary  2847  Stockton  and  Fr6mont  completed 
the  conquest  of  California.  In  the  meantime  General  Stephen 
Watts  Kearny  (2794-2848)  had  been  sent  by  the  Government 
to  conquer  it  and  to  establish  a  government.  This  created  a 
conflict  of  authority  between  Stockton  and  Kearny,  both  of 
whom  were  Fr6mont's  superior  officers.  Stockton,  ignoring 
Kearny,  commissioned  Fr6mont  military  commandant  and 
governor.  But  Kearny's  authority  being  confirmed  about  the 
2st  of  April,  Fr6mont,  for  repeated  acts  of  disobedience,  was 
sent  under  arrest  to  Washington,  where  he  was  tried  by  court- 
martial,  found  guilty  (January  1847)  of  mutiny,  disobedience 
and  conduct  prejudicial  to  military  discipline,  and  sentenced 
to  dismissal  from  the  service.  President  Polk  approved  of  the 
verdict  except  as  to  mutiny,  but  remitted  the  penalty,  whereupon 
Fr6mont  resigned. 

With  the  mountain-traversed  region  he  had  been  exploring 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  Fr6mont  was  eager  for  a  railway 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  October  2848  he  set  out 
at  his  own  and  Senator  Benton's  expense  to  find  passes  for  such 
a  railway  along  a  line  westward  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  But  he  had  not  gone  far  when  he  was  led  astray  by  a 
guide,  and  after  the  loss  of  his  entire  outfit  and  several  of  his 
men,  and  intense  suffering  of  the  survivors  from  cold  and  hunger, 
he  turned  southward  through  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
then  westward  through  the  valley  of  the  Gila  into  southern 
California.  Late  in  the  year  2853,  however,  he  returned  to  the 
place  where  the  guide  had  led  him  astray,  found  passes  through 
the  mountains  to  the  westward  between  latitudes  37**  and  38^ 
N.,  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  early  in  May  2854.  From  the 
conclusion  of  his  fourth  expedition  until  March  2855,  when  he 
removed  to  New  York  dty ,  he  lived  in  Cahfomia,  and  in  December 
2849  was  elected  one  of  the  first  two  United  States  senators  from 
the  new  state.  But  as  he  drew  the  short  term,  he  served  only 
from  the  roth  of  September  2850  to  the  3rd  of  March  2852. 
Although  a  candidate  for  re-deaion,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
pro-slavery  party.  His  opposition  to  slavery,  however,  together 
with  his  popularity — ^won  by  the  successes,  hardships  and  diggers 
of  his  exploring  expeditions,  and  by  his  part  in  the  conquest  of 
California — led  to  his  nomination,  largely  on  the  ground  of 
"  availability,"  for  the  presidency  in  2856  by  the  Republicans 
(this  being  thdr  first  presidential  campaign),  and  by  the  National 
Americans  or  "  Know-Nothings."  In  the  ensuing  dection  he 
was  defeated  by  James  Buchanan  by  274  to  224  dectoral  votes. 

Soon  after  the  Civil  War  began,  Fremont  was  appointed 
major-general  and  placed  in  command  of  the  western  department 
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with  headquarters  at  St  Louis,  but  his  lack  of  judgment  and 
of  administrative  ability  soon  became  apparent,  the  affairs  of 
his  department  fell  into  disorder,  and  Frimont  seems  to  have 
been  easily  duped  by  dishonest  contractors  whom  he  trusted. 
On  the  30th  of  August  1861  he  issued  a  proclamation  in  which 
he  declared  the  property  of  Missourians  in  rebellion  confiscated 
and  their  slaves  emancipated.  For  this  he  was  applauded  by 
the  radical  Republicans,  but  his  action  wa$  contrary  to  an  act 
of  congress  of  the  6th  of  August  and  to  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. On  the  nth  of  September  President  Lincoln,  who 
regarded  the  action  as  premature  and  who  saw  that  it  might 
alienate  Kentucky  and  other  border  states,  whose  adherence  he 
was  trying  to  secure,  annulled  these  declai]^tions.  Impelled  by 
serious  charges  against  Fr6mont,  the  president  sent  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  the  postmaster-general,  and  Montgomery  C.  Meigs, 
the  quartermaster-general,  to  investigate  the  department;  they 
reported  that  Fremont's  management  was  extravagant  and 
inefficient;  and  in  November  he  was  removed.  Out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  "  Radicals,"  however,  Fr6mont  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Mountain  Department  of  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862  he  co<operated 
with  General  N.  P.  Banks  against  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  but  showed  little  ability  as  a  commander,  was 
defeated  by  General  Ewell  at  Cross  Keys,  and  when  his  troops 
were  united  with  those  of  Generals  Banks  and  McDoweH  to  form 
the  Army  of  Virginia,  of  which  General  John  Pope  was  placed 
in  command,  Fremont  declined  to  serve  under  P<^,  whom  he 
outranked,  and  retired  from  active  service.  On  the  3xst  of  May 
1864  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  a  radical  faction 
of  the  Republican  party,  opp<»ed  to  President  Lincoln,  but 
his  following  was  so  small  that  on  the  aist  of  September  he  with- 
drew from  the  contest.  From  1878  to  i88t  he  was  governor  of 
the  territoxy  of  Arizona,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was 
appointed  by  act  of  congress  a  major-general  and  placed  on  the 

retired  list.    He  died  in  New  York  on  the  13th  of  July  1890. 

See  J.  C.  Fremont,  Rsport  of  tkt  Exphrint  Expeditim  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  1842,  and  to  Oregon  and  North  CaHfomia,  1843-18^4 
(Washington,  1845);  Fremont's  Memoirs  of  my  Life  (New  York, 
1887);  and  I.  Bigelow,  Memoirs  of  lh§  Ltfe  and  Pubiic  Services 
of  John  C.  Frhnoni  (New  York,  1856). 

FRBHONTt  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Dodge  county, 
Nebraska,  U.S.A.,  about  37  m.  N.W.  of  Omaha,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Platte  river,  which  here  abounds  in  picturesque  bluffs 
and  wooded  islands.  Pop.  (1890)  6747;  (1900)  7241  (1303 
foreign-bom);  (xgxo)  87x8.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railway,  on  a  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
(Juincy  system,  and  on  the  main  western  line  of  the  Chicago  iSc 
North- Western  railway,  several  branches  of  which  (including  the 
formerly  independent  Fremont,  Elkhom  &  Missouri  Valley  and 
the  Sioux  City  &  Pacific)  converge  here.  The  dty  has  an  attrac- 
tive situation  and  is  beautifully  shaded.  It  has  a  public  library 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  Fremont  (College,  (Commercial  Institute 
and  School  of  Pharmacy  (1875),  a  private  institution.  There  is 
considerable  local  trade  with  the  rich  farming  country  of  the 
Platte  and  Elkhom  valleys;  and  the  wholesale  grain  interests  are 
especially  important.  Among  the  manufactures  are  flour, 
carriages,  saddlery,  canned  vegetables,  furniture,  incubators 
and  beer.  The  dty  owns  and  operates  its  electric-lighting  plant 
and  water-works.  Fremont  was  founded  in  1856,  and  became 
the  county-seat  in  1 860.  It  was  chartered  as  a  dty  (second-class) 
in  1871,  and  became  a  dty  of  the  first  class  in  1901. 

FREMONT,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Sandusky  countyj 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Sandusky  river,  30  m.  S.E.  of  Toledo. 
Pop.  (1890)  7x41;  (1900)  8439,  of  whom  1074  were  foreign-bora; 
(1910  census)  9939.  Fremont  is  served  by  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Lake  Shore  Electric,  the  Lake  Erie 
&  WesUrn,  and  the  Wheding  &  Lake  Erie  railways.  The  river 
is  navigable  to  this  point.  Spiegd  Grove,  the  former  residence  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  is  of  interest,  and  the  dty  has  a  public 
library  (1873)  and  parks,  in  large  measure  the  gifts  of  his  unde, 
Sardis  Birchard.  Fremont  is  situated  in  a  good  agricultural 
region;  oil  and  natural  gas  abound  in  the  vidnity;  and  the  dty 
has  various  manufactures,  induding  boilers,  electro-carbons, 


cutlery,  bricks,  agricultural  implements,  stoves  and  ranges 
safety  razors,  carriage  irons,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  furniture,  beet 
sugar,  canned  vegetables,  malt  extract,  i^ers  and  suspenders. 
The  total  faaory  product  was  valued  at  $3,833,385  in  1905, 
an  increase  of  23-4%  over  that  of  1900.  Fremont  is  on  the  site 
of  a  favourite  abode  of  the  Indians,  and  a  tiadiLg  post  was  at 
times  maintained  here;  but  the  place  is  best  known  in  history  as 
the  site  of  Fort  Stephenson,  erected  during  the  War  of  x8x3, 
andon  the  snd  of  August  18x3  gallantly  and  successfully  defended 
by  Major  George  Croghan  (179Z-X849),  with  x6o  men,  against 
about  xooo  British  and  Indians  under  Brigadier-Gex»eral  Henry 
A.  Proctor.  In  X906  Croghan's  remains  were  re-iaterred  on  the 
site  of  the  old  fort.  Until  X849,  when  the  present  name  was 
adopted  in  honour  of  J.  C.  Fremont,  the  place  was  known  as 
Lower  Sandusky;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1839 
and  was  first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1867. 

FR6mY,  BDMOND  (x8l4-x894),  French  chemist,  was  bom 
at  Versailles  on  the  a9th  of  Febmary  1814.  Entering  Gay- 
Lussac's  laboratory  in  x  831,  he  became  priparateta-  at  the  £coIe 
Polytechnique  in  1834  and  at  the  Coll^  de  France  in  1837. 
His  next  post  was  that  of  ripUitew  at  the  tcoUe  Polytechnique, 
where  in  1846  he  was  appointed  professor,  and  in  1850  he  suc- 
ceeded Gay-Lussac  in  Uie  chair  of  chemistry  at  the  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle,  of  which  he  was  director,  in  succession  to 
M.  E.  Chevreul,  from  1879  to  1891.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  3rd 
of  February  1894.  His  work  induded  investlgstkuis  of  osmic 
add,-  of  the  ferrates,  stannates,  plumbates,  &&,  and  of  oxone, 
attempts  to  obtain  free  fluorine  by  the  electrolysis  of  fused 
fluorides,  and  the  discovery  of  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  add  and 
of  a  series  of  acides  sulphaioUs,  the  precise  nature  of  whidi  long 
remained  a  matter  of  discussion.  He  also  studied  the  oolottring 
matters  of  leaves  and  flowers,  the  composition  of  bone,  cerebral 
matter  and  other  animal  substances,  and  the  processes  of  fer- 
mentation, in  regard  to  the  zuiture  of  which  he  was  an  opponent  of 
Pasteur's  views.  Keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  tecbnicai 
applications  of  chemistry,  he  devoted  spedal  attention  as  a 
teacher  to  the  training  of  industrial  chemists.  In  this  ftdd  he 
contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel, 
sulphuric  add,  gUss  and  paper,  and  in  particular  worked  at  the 
saponification  of  fats  with  sulphuric  add  and  the  utilization  of 
palmitic  add  for  candle-making.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life 
he  applied  himself  to  the  problem  of  obtaining  alumina  in  the 
crystalline  form,  and  succeeded  in  making  mbies  identical  with 
the  natural  gem  not  merdy  in  chemical  composition  but  also  in 
physical  properties.    

FRENCH.  DANIEL  CHESTER  (1850-  ),  American  sculptor, 
was  bora  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  aoth  of  April  1850, 
the  son  of  Henry  Flagg  French,  a  lawyer,  who  for  a  time  was 
assistant-secretary  of  the  United  States  treasury.  After  a  year 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  French  ^)ent  a 
month  in  the  studio  of  John  Q.  A.  Ward,  then  began  to  work  on 
commissions,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  received  from  the 
town  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  an  order  for  his  well-known 
sutue  "  The  Minute  Man,"  which  was  unveiled  (April  19, 1875) 
on  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Concord.  Previously  French 
had  gone  to  Florence,  Italy,  where  he  spent  a  year  with  Thomas 
Ball.  French's  best-known  work  is  "  Death  Staying  the  Hand  of 
the  Sculptor,"  a  memorial  for  the  tomb  of  the  sculptor  Martin 
Milmore,  in  the  Forest  Hills  cemetery,  Boston ;  this  received  a 
medal  of  honour  at  Paris,  in  1900.  Among  his  other  works  are: 
a  monument  to  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  Boston;  "  Gen.  Cass,'* 
National  Hall  of  Sutuary,  Washington;  "-Dr  Gallaudet  and  his 
First  Deaf-Mute  Pupil,"  Washington;  the  colossal  "Statue 
of  the  ^Republic,"  for  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago; 
statues  of  Rufus  Choate  (Boston),  John  Hannud  (Cambridge, 
Mass.),  and  Thomas  Starr  King  (San  Francisco,  C^fomia),  & 
memorial  to  the  architect  Richard  M.  Hunt,  in  Fifth  Avenue, 
opposite  the  Lenox  library,  New  York,  and  a  large  ''Alm<a 
Mater,"  near  the  approach  to  0)lumbia  University,  New  York. 
In  collaboratidn  with  Edward  C.  Potter  he  moddled  the 
"  Washington,"  presented  to  France  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution;  the  "  General  Grant "  in  Fairmount  Park* 


DCRibcr  o[  the  Nuiooil  Academy  of  Dfsign 
(tQBi),  ihe  Natknal  Sculplun  Sodely,  tlie  AidiiUclunl  Lapa, 
uid  Ute  AtdiltDui.  di  Ska  Luci.  of  Rome. 

nnrCH,  KGHOLU  (i6ch-i6}S),  bishop  of  Taos,  wu  u 
Irdh  politkml  punj^iJeteeT,  who  wu  boni  it  Wexford.  He 
wu  edoated  U  Louviia,  uid  reluniifljE  to  InUuid  became  i 
piitsl  It  Weifonl.  uid  before  1646  wu  ippoinled  bishop  of 
Fens.  Hivinf  uita  ■  promtncDt  put  in  the  politkal  dlsturb- 
uca  of  tba  period,  French  deenud  it  prudent  la  leave  tiduid 
IB  i6sr,  and   the  '   '        ' 
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uni(hi  Kne  until  the  dclu  ti  the  Otowi  i>  nacb«l,  where  Ca» 
Lopei  projecti  N.W.  From  Ihii  point  the  colat  Irenda  nniftinBly 
S.e.  without  pRKntlng  any  itrihint  fstion,  ihongh  the  Bay  of 
Mayumba,  the  nodacad  ef  Laanni.  and  the  Firinle  Noire  nay  be 
mentioned.  A  laife  propoRioa  oi  the  coait  mioD  ia  occii|ded  by 
htiffat  cf  ijo  »d  300  ft.,  hut 


tliere  i*  a  connderable 
lanBled  underwDod  alon 


Anjiut  itjS.  In,  il 
on  Jamt*  Bmkr, 
tsIilM  "The  Ui 
MaudTioeFmii 
"The  Bleedinj  Ip 
ponint  ol  hJatAwt] 
el  the  Eari  of  Clam 
if  Irdand  "  (Loun 
The  Ifitfiriuf  Wa 


1.  T.  Gi£[rt.  C 


(i|  the  Middle  Coq 
Sui  CittniDKriptli 
KiiptiaD.  TbetwD 
Ite  Ubaa(i-Shaii.C1 

The  praent  aitic 
HI  unit.     It  it  of 

a  boooded  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  N.  hy  the  (^tanisfa)  Mum 
Riva  Seltltnents,  the  Geimin  colony  ol  Cameioon  and  the 
Sahara,  E.  by  the  An^Egyptitn  Sudan,  and  S.  by  Bel^n 
Dnfo  and  the  PoflDtiHse  territory  of  Katnnda.  In  the  greater 
[on  c<  iu  length  the  toulhcm  frontier  it  ihe  middle  cour»  of 
tbt  Congo  and  the  Ubanp  and  Mbomu,  the  cluef  northern 
ifflimt]  of  that  tlreaio,  but  in  the  south-west  the  frontier 
keep)  north  of  tlu  Congo  river,  whose  navigaiitc  lover  course 
■  pulilJDDed  between  Belgium  and  PonugiL  The  CMSt  line, 
unie  ecu  m.  long,  eileadj  from  s"  S.  to  i*  N.  The  northern 
fraolier,  starting  inland  frem  the  Unni  estuary,  after  skirting  the 
SjHnlsh  seltlemcaU  ff^vs  a  line  drawn  a  little  north  ol  9°  N. 
tnd  atending  fast  to  16°  E.  North  of  Ihli  line  the  country  is 
put  e>  Cameroon,  German  territory  eiteading  to  far  inland  from 
Lhe  Golf  ol  Guinea  as  to  approach  within  ijo  a.  of  the  Ubingl. 
Fmn  the  inlenection  of  the  linH  named,  at  whidi  point  French 
Congo  il  at  its  nanoweil,  the  frontier  runs  north  and  then  cast 
<oli1tbeShariismchedinio''4o'N.  The  Shari  then forrai  the 
(nalia  up  to  Lake  Chad,  where  French  Congo  joins  the  Sahann 
wpoBs  of  French  West  Africa.  The  eastern  Frontier,  separating 
tbe  colony  from  (he  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  is  the  water-parting 
hctnen  the  Nile  and  the  Congo.  The  Mahommedan  tulUnales 
I*  Wadai  and  Ba^rmi  occupy  much  of  the  aotthecn  part  of 
Frnth  Congo  [sec  Wuui  and  Bisiiin). 

Phyial  Falmrti. — The  tout  line,  btgini 


Ik  eaniy  of  tbi  Cabun,  iMth  of  wbic 


^XSy' 
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coaM  rivers  flonai  into  the  Allanlii:  oob  four  ttrracta. 
higher  psRion  ol  the  plateau  their  coune  ii  over  bare  sandi 
■fcoDd  temce,  from  laoo  to  7000  It.  hJEh,  it  u  over  wide 

and,  laatly,  they  crou  Ihc  ahDie  region,  which  it  atnut  to  m. 


unnavinble.  The  most  imponaiit,  (he  Ogow*  ((.a,),  it,  hiiwever, 
□avi(ablefroniit>niouthtoN'lole.adiBanceof  ijsm.  Itivcrtto 
the  nuth  of  the  OgowA  are  the  Nyanga.  ijoin.  hng,  and  tbe  KwiJu. 
The  liHer.  }»  m.  in  length,  b  formed  t^  the  Kiui  and  tbe  LuMj 
It  hai  a  very  winding  course,  flowing  by  tuma  From  north  to  south, 
Irani  eaat  to  wett,  from  tou(h  to  Borui.weal  and  from  oorih  to  south- 
weA.  It  11  encumbered  with  rocka  and  eddiea,  and  »  navignble  only 
over  38  m.,  and  for  five  months  In  the  year,  Tbe  mouth  i>  iioo  It. 
wide.  TheMuniriver,  tbenorthemmou in  tfaeeolonv.iaobstTucted 
by  cataractiln  ita  paeiBge  through  the  escarpment  to  (he  coait. 

Nearly  all  the  upper l»in  oTthe  Shari  b.a.)  at  well  ai  the  right 
bank  of  the  lower  nver  it  mlhin  French  Congo.  Tbe  peaier  part 
ol  the  country  bdongi,  however,  to  the  drainage  area  ol  the  Congo 
river.  In  addition  to  the  oorthem  bankicd  tbe  Mbomu  and  Ubangi, 
3]o  m.  ol  the  north  ihon  <d  the  Congo  itsell  are  in  the  Frmcli  pro- 

however,  the  right  bank  of  the  Sin^  tbe  mo«  important  ol  these 
■ubiidiary  itrtamt,  b  in  German  temtofy  (are  Cokco). 

CiiijDty.— Three  main  divisons  are  lecopiiied  in  the  French 
Congo:— Ci)  (be  littoral  nine,  coveted  with  alluvium  and  nperAcial 
depoiita  and  underlain  by  Teniaiy  and  Cretaceoiu  rocki;  111  the 
mountain  lotie  ol  the  CryHal  Mountaini.  composed  ol  granite, 
metamorphic  and  ancient  •cdimeDIt:  (A)  the  plateau  d  the  northern 
poition  of  tbe  Congo  baiin,  oceupiwlby  Karroo  landHDnei.  The 
core  ol  the  Crystal  MouDtaina  couiiu  ol  granite  and  ichitta. 
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Infolded  with  them,  and  on  the  flanks,  are  three  rock  systems  ascribed 
'  to  the  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Cartwniferous.  These  are  unfossilt- 
ferous,  but  fosuls  of  Devonian  a^  occur  on  the  G>ngo  (see  Congo 
Fkeb  State).  Granite  covers  wide  areas  north-west  of  the  Crystal 
Mountains.  The  plateau  sandstones  lie  horizontally  and  consist 
of  a  k}wer  red  sandstone  group  and  an  upper  white  sandstone  group. 
Tliey  have  not  yielded  fossils.  Limestones  of  Lower  Cretaceous  a^e, 
with  Sckloenbaekia  infiata,  occur  north  of  the  Gabun  and  in  the  Ogoiw6 
basin.  Marls  and  limestones  with  fossils  of  an  Eocene  fades  over- 
lie the  Cretaceous  rocks  on  the  Gabun.  A  superficial  ironr*ceniented 
sand,  erroneously  termed  laterite,  covers  large  areas  in  the  littonl 
sone,  on  the  flanics  of  the  mountains  and  on  the  high  plateau. 

Climaie. — ^The  whole  of  the  country  beine  in  the  equatorial  region, 
the  climate  is  everywhere  very  hot  and  dangerous  for  Europeans. 
On  the  coast  four  seasons  are  distinguished:  the  diy  season  (isth 
of  May  to  15th  of  September),  the  ramy  season  (15th  of  September 
to  I5tn  of  January),  then  a  second  dry  season  (isth  of  January  to 
1st  ci  March),  and  a  second  rainjr  season  (ist  of  March  to  15th  of 
May).    The  rainfall  at  Libreville  is  about  96  in.  a  year. 

rlora  and  Fauna. — ^The  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  the  crocodile 
and  several  kinds  of  apes — including  the  chimpanzee  and  the  rare 
gorilla— «re  the  most  noteworthy  biger  animals;  the  birds  are 
variouaand  beautiful — grey  parrots,  shrikes,  fly-catchers,  rhinoceros 
birds,  weaver  birds  (often  m  large  colonies  on  the  palm-trees),  ice- 
birds,  from  the  Cec^d*  Skarpii  to  the  dwarfish  Alcedo  cristala,  butter- 
fly finches,  and  helmet-birds  {Tnracus  liianfau),  as  well  as  more 
familiar  types.  Snakes  are  extremely  common.  The  curious 
climbing-fish,  which  frequents  the  mangroves,  the  ProtopUrus  or 
hing-fish.  which  lies  in  the  mud  in  a  state  of  lethargy  during  the  dry 
season,  the  strange  and  poisonous  Teirod<m  guUifer,  and  the  hirring- 
Eke  PeUona  africana,  often  caught  in  great  shoals — are  the  more 
remarkable  01  the  fishes.  Oysters  are  got  in  abundance  from  the 
lagoons,  and  the  huge  Cardisoma  armatum  or  heart-crab  is  fattened 
for  table.  Fireflies,  mosauitoea  and  sandflies  are  among  the  most 
iamililr  forms  of  insect  life.  A  kind  of  ant  builds  very  striking 
bent'house  or  umbrella-shaped  nests  rising  on  the  tree  trunks  one 
above  the  other. 

Among  the  more  characteristic  forms  of  vegetatbn  are  baobabs, 
ailk-cotton  trees,  screw-pines  and  palms— especially  Hypkaen* 
gutHeensis  (a  fan-palm),  Raphia  (the  wine-palm),  and  Elaeis  gnineen- 
$is  (the  oil-palm).  Anonaceous  plants  (natahly  Anona  senegatensis, 
and  the  paUabandaf  an  oUve-myrtle-likie  tree,  are  common  in  the 
prairies;  the  papyrus  shoots  up  to  a  height  of  20  ft.  along  the  rivers ; 
the  banks  are  fnnged  by  the  cottony  Hibiscus  tiUauus,  ipomaeas 
and  fragrant  jasmines;  and  the  thickets  are  bouiid  together  in  one 
inextricable  mass  by  lianas  of  many  kinds.  In  the  upper  Shari 
region  and  that  of  tne  Kotto  tributary  of  the  Ubangi,  are  species  of 
the  coffee  tree,  one  species  attaining  a  height  of  over  60  ft.  Its  bean 
resembles  that  of  Abyssinian  coffee  of  medium  quality.  Among  the 
fruit  treer^re  the  mango  and  the  papaw,  the  orange  and  the  lemon. 
Nesro-pepper  (a  variety  of  capsicum)  and  ginger  grow  wild. 

inhabitants  and  Chief  Towns. — A  census,  neccisarily  imperfect, 
taken  in  1906  showed  a  total  population,  exclusive  of  Wadai.  of 
3,652,000,  divided  in  districts  as  follows:— Gabun,  376,000;  Miadle 
Congo,  259,000;  Ubangi-Shari,  2,130,000;  (Thadi,  889,000.  The 
country  is  peopled  by  diverse  negro  races,  and,  in  the  regions  border- 
ing Lake  Chad  and  in  Wadai,  oy  Fula,  Hausa,  Aran  and  semi- 
Anib  tribes.  Among  the  best-known  tribes  living  in  French  Congo 
are  the  Fang  (Fans),  the  BakaUi,  the  Batekes  and  the  Zandeh  or 
Niam«Niam.  Several  of  the  tribes  are  cannibals  and  among  many 
of  them  the  fetish  worship  characteristic  of  the  West  African  negroes 
prevails.    Their  civilization  is  of  a  low  order.     In  the  northern 

Xns  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mahommedans,  and  it  is 
,  in  those  districts  that  otiB^nized  and  powerful  states  exist. 
Elsewhere  the  authority  of  a  chief  or  "  king^'  extends,  ordinarily, 
little  beyond  the  village  in  which  he  lives.  (An  account  of  the  chief 
tribes  is  given  under  their  names.)  The  European  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  01  French  nationality,  and  are  for  the  most  part  traders, 
officiaband  missionaries. 

The  chief  towns  are  Libreville  (capital  of  the  Gabun  cok>ny)^  with 
3000  inhabitants;  Brazzaville,  on  the  Congo  on  the  north  side  of 
Stanley  Pool  (opposite  the  Belgian  capital  of  Leopold ville),  the  seat 
of  the  governor-general;  Franceville.  on  the  upper  Ogow6;  Loango, 
an  important  seaport  in  4*  39'  S. ;  N'Jole,  a  busy  trading  centre  on 
the  lower  Ogowi;  Chekna,  capital  of  Bagirmi,  which  forms  part  of 
the  Chad  territory;  Abeshr,  the  capital  of  Wadai,  Bangi  on  the 
Ubangi  river,  the  administrative  capital  of  the  Ubangi-Shari-Chad 
colony.  Kunde,  Lame  and  Binder  are  native  trading  centres  near 
the  Cameroon  frontier. 

Communications. — The  rivers  are  the  chief  means  of  internal 
communication.  Access  to  the  greater  part  of  the  colony  is  ob- 
tained by  ocean  steamera  to  Matadi  on  the  k>wer  C^ngo,  and  thence 
round  the  falls  by  the  Congo  railway  to  Stanley  Pool,  r  rom  Brazza- 
ville on  Stanley  Pool  there  is  680  m.  of  uninterrupted  steam  navi- 
gation N.E.  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  330  m.  being  on  the  Congo 
and  350  m.  on  the  Ubangi.  The  farthest  point  reached  is  Zongo. 
where  rapids  bkxk  the  river,  but  beyond  that  port  there  are  several 
navigable  stretches  of  the  Ubangi,  and  for  small  vessels  access  to 
the  Nik  is  possible  by  means  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  tributaries. 
The  Sanga,  which  joids  the  Congo.  370  m.  above  Brazzaville,  can  be 


naviipted  by  steamen  for  %y>  m.,  %.*.  up  to  and  beyond  the  S.E. 
frontier  of  the  German  colony  of  Cameroon.  The  Shari  is  also 
navigable  for  a  considerabte  distance  and  by 'means  of  its  affluent, 
the  Logone,  connects  with  the  Benue  and  Niger,  affording  a  waterway 
between  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  Lake  Chad.  Stores  for  government 
posts  in  the  Chad  territory  are  forwarded  by  this  route.  There  is. 
npwever,  no  connecting  link  between  the  coast  rivers— <^ban, 
Ogow6  and  Kwilu  and  the  Congo  system.  A  railway,  about  500  m. 
long,  from  the  (^bun  to  the  Sanga  is  projected  and  the  surveys  for 
the  purpose  made.  Another  route  surveyed  for  a  railway  b  that 
from  Loango  to  Brazzaville.  A  narrow-gauge  line,  75  m.  kmg,  from 
Brazzaville  to  Mindule  in  the  cataracts  region  was  begun  in  November 
1908,  the  first  railway  to  be  built  in  French  Congo.  The  district 
served  by  the  line  is  nch  in  copper  and  other  minerals.  From  Wadai 
a  carava^  route  across  the  Sahara  leads  to  Bengazi  00  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Tele^ph  lines  connect  Coan^  with  Brazza- 
ville and  Libreville,  there  is  telegraphic  communication  with  Europe 
by  submarine  cable,  and  steamship  communication  between  Loango 
and  Libreville  and  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Livorpool  and  Hamburg. 

Trado  and  Arricultun. — The  chief  wealth  of  the  colony  conusts  in 
the  products  of  its  forests  and  in  ivory.  The  natives,  in  addition  to 
manioc,  their  principal  food,  cultivate  bananas,  ground  nuts  and 
tobacco.  On  plantations  owned  by  Europeans  coffee,  cocoa  and 
vanilla  are  grown.  European  vegetables  are  raised  easily.  Gold, 
iron  and  copper  are  found.  Copper  ores  have  been  exported  from 
Mindule  -since  1905.  The  chief  exports  are  rubber  and  ivory,  next 
in  importance  coming  palm  nuts  and  palm  oil,  ebony  and  other 
woods,  coffee,  cocoa  ana-copal.  The  imports  are  mainly  cotton  and 
metal  goods,  spirits  and  foodstuffs.  In  the  Gabun  and  in  the  basin 
of  the  Ogow6  the  French  customs  tariff,  with  some  modifications, 
prevaib,  out  in  the  Congo  basin,  that  is,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  by  virtue  of  international  agreements,  no  discrimination 
can  be  made  between  French  and  other  merchandise,  whilst  customs 
duties  must  not  exceed  10%  otf  poiorem.^  In  the  Shari  basin  and  in 
Wadai  the  Anglo-French  declaratk>n  of  March  1890  accorded  for 
thirty  years  equal  treatment  to  Brituh  and  French  goods.  The 
value  of  the  trade  rose  in  the  ten  years  1896-1905  from  £360,000  to 
£850,000,  imports  and  exports  being  neariy  equal.  The  bulk  of  the 
export  trade  b  with  Great  Britain,  which  takes  most  of  the  rubber. 
France  coming  second  and  Germanv  third.  The  imports  are  in  about 
equal  proportions  from  France:  and  foreign  countries. 

Land  Tenure.  TTu  Concessions  JUginu. — ^Land  hekl  by  the 
natives  b  governed  by  tribal  law,  but  the  state  only  reoogniaes  native 
ownership  in  land  actually  occupied  by  the  aborigines.  The  greater 
part  of  the  country  b  considered  a  state  domain.  Land  heU  by 
Europeans  b  subject  to  the  Civil  Code  of  France  except  such  estates 
as  have  been  registered  under  the  terms  of  a  decree  of  the  28th  of 
March  1899,  when,  registration  having  been  effected,  the  title  to  the 
land  bjguaranteed  by  the  state.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  colony  has 
been  divided  since  1899  into  large  estates  held  by  limited  liaoility 
companies  to  whom  has  been  granted  the  sole  right  of  exploitii^  the 
lana  leased  to  them.  The  companies  holding  concessions  numbered 
in  1904  about  forty,  with  a  comluned  capital  of  over  £2,000,000, 
whilst  the  concessions  varied  in  size  from  425  sq.  m.  to  54iOpo  aq-  m. 
One  effect  of  the  granting  of  concessions  was  the  rapid  decline  in  the 
business  of  non-concessionaire  traders,  of  whom  the  most  important 
were  Liverpool  merchants  establbhed  in  the  Gabun  before  the  advent 
of  the  French.  As  by  the  Act  of  Berlin  of  1885,  to  which  all  the 
European  poweia  were  signatories,  equality  of  treatment  in  com- 
mercial affaire  was  guaranteed  to  all  nations  in  the  Congo  basin, 
protests  were  raised  against  the  terms  of  the  concessions.  The  reply 
was  that  the  critics  confused  the  exercise  of  die  right  of  proprietor- 
ship with  the  act  of  commerce,  and  that  in  no  country  was  the 
landowner  who  fanned  hb  land  and  sold  the  produce  regarded  as  a 
merchant.  Various  decisions  by  the  judses  of  the  colony  during 
1902  and  1903  and  by  the  French  cour  ae  cassation  in  IQ05  con- 
firmed that  contention.  The  action  of  the  companies  was,  nowever. 
in  most  cases,  neither  beneficial  to  the  country  nor  financially 
successful,  whibt  the  native  cultivaton  resented  theprohibition  of 
their  trading  direct  with  their  former  customers.  The  case  of  the 
Liverpool  tradera  was  taken  up  by  the  British  government  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  dispute  snould  be  settled  by  arbitration.  In 
September  1908  the  French  government  issued  a  decree  reoreanizing 
and  rendering  more  stringent  the  control  exercised  by  the  local 
authorities  over  the  concession  companies,  especially  in  mattera 
concerning  the  rights  of  natives  and  the  liberty  of  commerce. 

History. — ^The  Gabua  was  visited  in  the  15th  century  by  the 
Portuguese  explorers,  and  it  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  slave  trade.  It  was  not,  however,  till  well  on  in  the  19th 
century  that  Europeans  made  any  more  permanent  settlement 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
commerce.  In  1839  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Bouct- 
Willaumez  obtained  for  France  the  right  of  residence  on  the  left 
bank,  and  in  1842  he  secured  better  positions  on  the  right  bank. 
The  primary  object  of  the  French  settlement  was  to  secure  a 

^  Beritn  Act  of  1885;  Brusseb  conference  of  1890  (see  Africa: 
History). 
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port  vheretn  men-of-war  could  levictuaL  The  chief  establish- 
ment. Libreville,  was  founded  in  1849,  with  negroes  taken  from 
a  slave  ship.  The  settlement  in  time  acquired  importance  as  a 
trading  port  In  1867  the  troops  numbered  about  xooo,  and  the 
civil  population  about  5000,  while  the  official  reports  about  the 
same  date  claimed  for  the  whole  colony  an  area  of  8000  sq.  m. 
i&d  a  population  of  186,000.  Cape  L(H>e2  had  been  ceded  to 
France  in  i86a,  aiul  the  colony's  ooast-Une  extedded,  nominally, 
to  a  length  of  200  m.  In  consequence  of  the  war  with  Germany 
the  colony  was  practically  abandoned  in  1871,  the  establishment 
at  Libreville  being  maintained  as  a  coaling  depot  merely.  In 
1S7S,  however,  France  again  turned  her  attention  to  the  Cabun 
estuaty.  the  hinterland  of  which  had  already  been  partly  ex- 
plored. Paul  dtt  Chaillu  penetrated  (1855-1859  and  X86J-1865} 
to  the  south  of  the  Ogowi;  Walker,  an  English  merchant, 
explored  the  Ngunye,  an  affluent  of  the  Ogow£,  in  1866.  In 
187  3-187 J  Alfred  Marche,  a  French  naturalist,  and  the  marquis 
de  Compiigne^  explored  a  portion  of  the  Ogow6  basin,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  expedition  of  1875-1878  that  the  country  east  of 
the  Ogowi  was  reached.  This  expedition  was  led  by  Savorgnan 
<fe  Brazza  (f.t.),  who  was  accompanied  by  Dr  Noel  Eugene 
Ballay,  and,  for  part  of  the  time,  by  Marche.  De  Brazza's 
expedition,  which  was  compelled  to  remain  for  many  months  at 
Kveral  places,  ascended  the  Ogow6  over  400  m.,  and  beyond  the 
basin  of  that  stream  discovered  the  Alima,  which  was,  though  the 
explorers  were  ignorant  of  the  fact,  a  tributary  of  the  Congo. 
From  the  Afima.  de  Brazza  and  Ballay  turned  north  and  finally 
reached  the  Cabun  in  November  1878,  the  journey  being  less 
(raitinl  in  results  than  the  time  it  occupied  would  indicate. 
Retaming  to  Europe,  de  Brazza  learned  that  H.  M.  Stanley  had 
revealed  the  mystery  of  the  Congo,  and  in  his  next  journey, 
bcgna  December  1879,  the  French  traveller  undertook  to  find  a 
vay  to  the  Congo  above  the  rapids  via  the  Ogow6.  In  this  he 
vas  tocoesiful,  and  in  September  1880  reached  Stanley  Pool, 
00  the  north  side  of  which  Brazzaville  was  subsequently  founded. 
Returning  to  the  Gabun  by  the  lower  Congo,  de  Brazza  met 
Stanley.  Both  explorers  were  nominally  in  the  service  of  the 
Ifttenational  African  Association  (see  Congo  Free  State), 
but  de  Brazza  in  reah'ty  acted  solely  in  the  interests  of 
France  and  concluded  treaties  with  Makoko,  "  king 
of  the  Batekes,"  and  other  chieftains,  pladng  very  large 
areas  under  the  protection  of  that  country.  The  con- 
flicting daims  of  the  Association  (which  became  the  Congo  Fsee 
State)  sad  France  were  adjusted  by  a  convention  signed  in 
Febroary  1885.*  In  the  meantime  de  Brazza  and  Ballay  had 
■ore  fttUy  explored  the  country  behind  the  coast  regions  of  Gabun 
ud  Loango,  the  last-named  seaport  being  occupied  by  France 
in  1S83.  The  conclusion  of  agreements  with  Germany  (December 
1BS5  and  February^March  1894)  and  with  Portugal  (May  1886) 
seonxd  France  in  the  posaession  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
colony  as  it  now  exists,  whilst  an  arrangement  with  the  Congo 
Free  Sute  in  1887  settled  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  the 
f^ungi  district. 

The  extensionofFrenchinfluence  northward  towards  Lake  Chad 
and  eastward  to  the  verge  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile  followed,  though 
not  without  involving  the  country  in  seriotis  disputes 
with  the  other  European  powers  possessing  rights  in 
those  regions.  By  creating  the  posts  of  Bangi  (1890), 
WcsBO  and  Abiras  (1891),  France  strengthened  her 
hold  over  the  Ubangi  and  the  Sanga.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  Congo  Free  Sute  pused  the  parallel  of  4*  N.— which, 
after  the  compromise  oi  1887,  France  had  regarded  as  the  southern 
txMAdaiy  of  her  possessions — and,  occupying  the  sultanate  of 
BiBSaaao  (n«th  ot  the  Ubangi  river),  pushed  on  as  far  as  9*  N. 
The  dispute  which  ensued  was  only  settled  in  1894  and  after 

'Uwb  Eof^  Henri  Dupont,  marquis  de  Compile  (1846- 
it77).  oa  his  return  from  the  West  coast  replaced  Georg  Schwcin- 
(nth  at  Cairo  as  president  of  the  geographical  commission.  Arising 
o<rt  of  this  circumstance  de  Compicgne  was  kilted  in  a  duel  by  a 
(«<nBan  named  Mayer. 

'A  Franco- Belgian  agreement  of  the  a3rd  of  Dec.  IQ08  defined 
periKly  the  frontier  in  the  k>wer  Congo.  Bamu  Island  in  Stanley 
Pool  «as  recogniaed  as  French. 


the  signature  of  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Congo  State  of  the  12th  of  May  of  that  year,  against  which  both 
the  German  and  the  French  governments  protested,  the  last 
named  because  it  erected  a  barrier  against  the  extension  of  French 
territory  to  the  Nile  valley.  By  a  compromise  of  the  14th  of 
August  the  boundary  was  definitely  drawn  and,  in  accordance 
with  this  pact,  which  put  the  frontier  back  to  about  4**  N., 
France  from  1895  to  1897  took  possession  of  the  upper  Ubangi, 
with  Bangasso,  Rafai  and  Zemio.  Then  began  the  French 
encroachment  on  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal;  the  Marchand  expedition, 
despatched  to  the  support  of  Victor  Liotard,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  upper  Ubangi,  reached  Tambura  in  July  1897 
and  Fashoda  in  July  1898.  A  dispute  with  Great  Britain  arose, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  expedition  should  evacuate  Fashoda. 
The  declaration  of  the  21st  of  March  1899  finally  terminated  the 
dispute,  fixing  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  F^nch  colony  as  already 
stated.  Thus,  after  the  Franco-Spanish  treaty  of  June  1900 
settling  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  territory  on  the  coast,  the 
boundaries  of  the  French  Congo  on  all  its  frontiers  were  deter- 
mined in  broad  outline.  The  Congo-Cameroon  frontier  was 
precisely  defined  by  another  Franco-German  agreement  in 
April  1908,  following  a  detailed  survey  made  by  joint  com- 
missioners in  1905  and  1906.  For  a  comprehensive  description 
of  these  international  rivalries  see  Atrica,  §  5,  and  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Chad  regions  see  Baciemi  and  Rabah  Zobeir.  In 
the  other  portions  of  the  colony  French  rule  was  accepted  by  the 
natives,  for  the  most  part,  peaceably.  For  the  relations  of  France 
with  Wadai  see  that  article. 

Following  the  acquisitions  for  France  of  de  Brazza,  the  andent 
Gabun  colony  was  joined  to  the  Congo  territories.  From  r886 
to  1889  Gabun  was,  however,  separately  administered.  By 
decree  of  the  nth  of  December  1888  the  whole  of  the  French 
poasesaons  were  created  one  "  colony  '*  under  the  style  of  Congo 
fran^ais,  with  various  subdivisions;  they  were  placed  underacom- 
roissioner-general  (de  Brazza)  having  his  residence  at  Brazzaville. 
This  arrangement  proved  detrimental  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Gabun  settlements,  which  being  outside  the  limits 
of  the  free  trade  conventional  basin  of  the  Congo  (see  Africa, 
S  5)  enjoyed Ji  separate  tariff.  By  decree  of  the  29th  of  December 
1903  (which  became  operative  in  July  1904)  Congo  francais  was 
divided  into  four  parts  as  named  in  the  opening  paragraph. 
The  first  conunissioner-general  under  the  new  scheme  was  EmUe 
Gentil,  the  explorer  of  the  Shari  and  Chad.  In  1905  de  Brazza 
was  sent  out  from  France  to  investigate  charges  of  cruelty  and 
maladministration  brought  against  officials  of  the  colony,  several 
of  which  proved  well  founded.  De  Brazza  died  at  Dakar  when 
on  his  way  home.  The  French  government,  after  considering 
the  report  he  had  drawn  up,  decided  to  retain  Gentil  as  com- 
missioner-general, making  however  (decree  of  1 5th  of  February 
1906)  various  changes  in  administration  with  a  view  to  protect 
the  natives  and  control  the  concession  companies.  Gentil, 
who  devoted  the  next  two  years  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
finances  of  the  country  and  the  development  of  its  commerce, 
resigned  his  post  in  February  1908.  He  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Merlin,  whose  title  was  changed  (June  1908)  to  that  of 
governor-general. 

Adminisiratum  and  Rnenue. — ^The  governor-general  has  control 
over  the  whole  of  French  Congo,  but  does  not  directly  administer 
any  part  of  it,  the  separate  colonies  being  under  lieutenant-governors. 
The  Gabun  colony  includes  the  Gabun  estuary  and  the  whole  of  the 
coast-line  of  French  Congo,  together  with  the  basin  of  the  Ogowi 
~ —     The  inland  frontier  is  so  drawn  as  to  include  all  the  hinter- 


nver. 


Land  not  within  the  Congo  free-trade  zone  (the  Chad  district  eX' 
cepted).  The  Middle  Congo  has  for  its  western  frontier  the  Gabun 
colony  and  Cameroon,  and  extends  inland  to  the  easterly  bend  of 
the  Ubanjp  river;  the  two  circumscriptions  extend  east  and  north 
of  the  Middle  Congo.  There  is  a  general  budget  for  the  whole  of 
French  Congo:  each  colony  has  also  a  separate  budget  and  adminis- 
trative autonomy.  As  in  other  French  colonies  the  leiji&lativc  power 
is  in  the  French  chambers  only,  but  in  the  absence  01  specific  legis- 
lation presidential  decrees  have  the  force  of  law.  A  judicial  service 
independent  of  the  executive  exists,  but  the  district  administrators 
also  exercise  judicial  functions.  Education  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
missionaries,  upwards  of  50  schools  being  established  by  1909. 
The  military  force  maintained  consists  of  natives  officered  by 
Europeans. 
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Revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  on  land,  rent  paid  by  concession 
companies,  a  capitation  or  hut  tax  on  natives,  and  customs  receipts, 
supplemented  by  a  subvention  from  France.  In  addition  to  defray- 
ing the  military  expenses,  about  £100,000  a  year,  a  grant  of  £28,000 
yearly  was  made  up  to  1906  bv  the  French  chamt^rs  towards  the 
civil  expenses.  In  1907  the  budget  of  the  Congo  balanced  at  about 
£250,000  without  the  aid  of  this  subvention,  fn  1909  the  chambers 
sanaioned  a  loan  for  the  colony  of  £840,000,  guaranteed  by  France 
and  to  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  administrative  stations 
and  public  works. 

BiBUOGRAPHY. — Fenund  Rouget,  L'Expansum  coloniaU  au 
Congo  franfais  (Paris,  1906),  a  valuable  monograph,  with  biblio- 
giaphy  and  maps;  A.  Chevalier,  L'A/rtque  centraU  franfaise  (Paris, 
1907}.  For  special  studies  lee  Lacroix,  Ristdtats  miniroioeiques  et 
Mootoguues  des  recenUs  exploraiiotu  d*  I'Afrique  occidentaU  jranfaise 
et  do  la  Titian  du  Tchad  (Paris,  1905):  M.  Barrat,  Sur  la  t^V^  ^« 
Confp Jran^ais  (Paris,  189^),  and  ^na.  des  mtnex,  i^r.  q.  t.  vii.  (1895) ; 
J.  Cornet,  "  Les  Formations  post-primaires  du  bassin  du  Congo," 
Ann.  soct  giol.  betg.  vol.  xxi.  (1895).  The  Paris  BuiUttn  du  Mtuium 
for  IQ03  and  1904  contains  papers  on  the  zoolo^  of  the  country. 
For  nora  see  numerous  papers  by  A.  Chevalier  in  ComMes  rendus 
do  t'acadimie  des  sciences  (1902-1904},  and  the  Journal  ^agricuUure 

Kattque  des  pays  chauds  (1901,  &c.).   For  history,  besides  Rouect's 
ok,  lee  J.  Ancel,  "  Etude  historique.    La  formation  dc  la  cok>nie 


empire 

(Paris,  1902).  Of  earlier  books  of  travels  the  most  valuable  are: — 
Paul  du  Chaillu,  Explorations  and  Adventures  tn  Bguatortal  AJrtca 
(London,  1861);  A  Journey  to  Ashonga  Land  (London,  1867);  and 
Sir  R.  Burton,  Two  Trips  to  Gorilla  Land  (London,  1876).  Of 
later  works  lee  Mary  H.  ICingsIey,  Travels  in  West  Africa  (London. 
1897) ;  A.  B.  de  Mniires,  Rapport  de  mission  sur  le  Haul  Oubangui, 
U  M'Bomou  et  U  Bahr-el-Ckatal  (Paris,  1903);  and  C.  Maistrc,  A 
trovers  FAJrique  eentratedu  Congo  au  Niger,  /^^^-/jpj  (Paris,  1895). 
For  the  story  of  the  concession  companies  see  E.  D.  Morel,  ike 
Brttish  Case  tn  French  Congo  (London,  1903).  (F.  R.  C.) 

FRBNCH  GUINEA,  a  French  colony  in  West  Africa,  fonneriy 
known  as  Rivieres  du  Sud.  IX  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic, 
N.  by  Portuguese  Guinea  and  Senegal,  E.  by  Upper  Senegal 
and  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  S.  by  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone.  With 
a  sea-board  running  N.N.W.andS.S.E.  from  10*50' N.  109*^ 2'N., 
A  distance,  without  reckoning  the  indentations,  of  170  m.,  the 
colony  extends  eastward  450  m.  in  a  straight  line  and  attains 
A  maximum  width  N.  to  S.  of  nearly  300  m.,  covering  fully  100.000 
tq.  m.,  and  containing  a  population  estimated  at  2,000,000  to 
a,SOO,ooa 

Physical  Fealures. — Though  in  one  or  two  places  rocky  headlands 

t'ut  into  the  sea,  the  coast  is  in  general  sandy,  low,  and  much  broken 
>y  rivers  and  deeo  estuaries,  dotted  with  swampv  blands,  giving  it 
the  appearance  01^ a  vast  delta,  in  about  o*  yc/  N.,  off  the  promon- 
tory of  Konakry,  lie  the  lx»  Islands  (q.v.),  forming  paa  of  the  colony. 
The  coast  plain,  formed  of  alluvial  deposits,  is  succeeded  about  30  m. 
inland  by  a  line  of  cliffs,  the  Susu  liills,  which  form  the  first  step 
in  the  terrace-like  formation  of  the  interior,  culminating  in  the 
massif  of  Futa  Jallon,  composed  chiefly  of  Archean  and  granite 
rocks.  While  the  coast  lands  are  either  densely  forested  or  covered 
with  savannas  or  park-like  country,  the  Futa  lallon  tableland  is 
mainly  covered  with  short  herbage.  This  tableland,  the  hydro- 
graphic  centre  of  West  Africa,  is  most  elevated  in  its  southern  parts, 
where  heights  of  5000  ft.  are  found.  Near  the  Sierra  Leone  frontier 
this  hiffh  land  is  continued  westward  to  within  30  m.  of  the  sea, 
where  Mount  Kakulima  rises  over  ^300  ft.  East  and  south  of  Futa 
Jallon  the  country  slopes  to  the  basin  of  the  upper  Niger,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  included  in  French  Guinea.  The  southern  frontier 
IS  formed  by  the  escarpments  which  scfnrate  the  Niger  basin  from 
those  of  the  coast  rivers  of  Liberia.  Besides  the  Niger,  Gambia  and 
Senegal,  all  separately  noticed,  a  large  number  of  streams  running 
direct  to  the  Atlantic  rise  in  Futa  Jallon.  Among  them  are  the  Great 
and  Little  Scarcics,  whose  lower  courses  are  in  Sierra  Leone,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  which  enters  the  sea  in  Portuguese  Guinea.  Those 
whose  courses  are  entirely  in  French  Guinea  include  the  Cogon  (or 
Componi),  the  Rio  NuAez.  the  Faulla  (which  reaches  the  sea  through 
an  estuary  named  Rio  Pongo),  the  Konkure,  whose  estuary  is 
named  Rio  Bramaya.  the  Forckaria  and  the  Mclakori.  The  Cogon, 
Fatallah  and  Konkure  are  all  laree  rivers  which  descend  from  the 
plateaus  through  deep,  narrow  valleys  in  rapids  and  cataracts,  and 
arc  only  navigable  for  a  few  miles  from  their  mouth. 

CWmole.— The  climate  of  the  coast  district  is  hot,  moist  and  un- 
healthy, with  a  season  of  heavy  rain  lasting  from  May  to  November, 
during  which  time  variable  winds,  calms  and  tornadoes  succeed  one 
another.  The  mean  temperature  in  the  dry  season,  when  the 
"  harmattan  "  ts  frequent,  is  62*  Fahr.,  in  the  wet  season  86*. 
Throughout  the  year  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  very  great.  There  is 
much  rain  in  the  Futa  Jallon  hii^hlands.  but  the  Niger  basin  is  some- 
what drier.  In  that  region  and  in  the  highlands  the  climate  is  fairly 
healthy  for  Europeans  and  the  heat  somewhat  less  than  00  the  coast. 


Flora  and  Fauna.'^-Tht  seashore  and  the  river  banks  are  lined  with 
mangroves,  but  the  mtet  important  tree  of  the  coast  belt  is  the  oil- 
palm.  The  dense  forests  also  contain  many  varieties  of  lianas  or 
rubber  vines,  huge  bombax  and  bamboos.  Gum-producing  and 
kola  trees  are  abundant,  and  there  are  many  fruit  trees,  the  orange 
and  citron  growing  well  in  the  Susu  and  Futa  Jallon  districts.  The 
cotton  and  coffee  plants  are  indigenous;  banana  plantations 
surround  the  villages.  The  baobab  and  the  karite  (shea  butter  tree) 
are  found  only  in  the  Niger  districts.  The  fauna  is  not  so  varied  as 
was  formerly  the  case,  lar^  game  having  been  to  a  great  extent 
driven  out  of  the  coast  regions.  The  eleohant  is  rate  save  in  the 
Niger  resions.  The  lion  is  now  only  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Futa  JaNon;  panthers,  leopards,  hyenas  and  wild  cats  are  more 
common  and  the  civet  is  found,  rirppopotamus,  otter  and  the  wild 
boar  are  numerous;  a  species  of  wild  ox  of  small  siae  with  black 
horns  and  very  agile  is  also  found.  The  forests  contain  many  lands 
of  monkeys,  including  huge  chimpanzees:  antelc^w  are  wide^»ead 
but  rather  rare.  Serpents  are  very  common,  both  venomous  and 
non-venomous;  the  pythons  attain  a  great  siae.  Fights  between 
these  huge  serpenu  and  the  crocodiles  which  infest  all  the  rivers  are 
said  to  be  not  uncommon.  Turtles  are  abundant  along  the  coasts 
and  in  the  Los  Islands.  Oysters  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
estuaries  and  fixed  to  the  submerged  parts  of  the  mangroves.  Fresh- 
water oysters,  which  atuin  a  laige  size,  are  also  found  in  the  rivers, 
panicularly  in  the  Niger.  Fish  are  abundant,  one  large-headed 
species,  in  the  Susu  tongue  called  khokon,  is  to  numerous  as  to  have 
given  its  name  to  a  province,  Koku'nia.  Birds  are  very  numerous; 
they  include  various,  eagles,  several  kinds  of  heron,  the  egret,  the 
marabout,  the  crane  and  the  pelican;  turacos  or  plantaui-eaten» 
are  common,  as  are  other  brilliantly  plumaged  birds.  Green  and  grey 
parrots,  ravens,  swallows  and  magpies  are  alsp  common. 

Inkabilants.—Oa  the  banks  of  the  Cogon  dwell  the  Teodaa  and 
lolas,  primitive  Negro  tribes  allied  to  those  of  Portugueie  Guinea 
(q.v.).  All  other  inbabiunta  of  French  Guinea  are  regarded  as  com- 
paratively late  arrivals  from  the  interior  who  have  dt«plaCTd  the 
aborisines.^  Among  the  earliest  of  the  new  comeiv  are  the  Baga, 
the  Naln,  the  Landuman  and  the  Timni,  regarded  as  typical  Negroes 
(c.v.).  This  migration  southward  appears  to  have  taken  place  before 
the  17th  century.  To  day  the  Baga  occupy  the  coast  land  between 
the  Cogon  and  the  Rio  Pongo,  and  the  Landuman  the  country 
immediately  behind  that  of  the  Baga.  The  other  tribes  named  are 
but  sparsely  represented  in  French  Guinea,  the  coast  region  south 
of  the  NuAez  and  all  the  interior  up  to  Futa  Jallon  being  occupied 
by  the  Susu,  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  great  Mandingan  race,  which 
forced  its  way  seaward  about  the  beginning  of  the  i&th  century 
and  pressed  back  the  Timni  into  Sierra  Leone.  Futa  Jalkm  » 
peopfed  principally  by  Fula  (q.v.),  and  the  rest  of  the  country  by 
Malink6  and  other  tnbes  of  Mandingo  (q.v.).  The  Mandingo,  the 
Fula  and  the  Susu  are  Mahommedans,  though  the  Susu  retain  many 
of  their  ancient  rites  and  beliefs — those  assoaated  with  spirit  wonhip 
and  fetish,  still  the  relinon  of  the  Baga  and  Mher  tnbea.  In  the 
north-west  part  of  Futa  Jallon  are  found  remnantt  of  the  aborigines, 
such  as  the  Tiaui,  Koniagui  and  the  Basaari,  all  typical  Negro  tribes. 
The  white  inhabitants  number  a  few  hundreds  only  and  are  mainly 
French.  Many  of  the  coast  peoples  show,  however,  distinct  traces  of 
white  blood,  the  result  chiefly  of  the  former  presence  of  European 
slave  traders.  Thus  at  the  Rio  Pongo  there  are  numerous  mulattos. 
South  of  that  river  the  coast  tribes  speak  largely  pidgin  English. 

Towns. — ^The  principal  towns  are  Konakiy  the  capiul.  B6lDk,  00 
the  Rio  Nuftez.  Dubreka,  on  the  coast,  a  httle  north  of  Konakry, 
Benty,  on  the  Melakori,  Timbo  and  Labe,  the  chkrf  towns  of  Futa 

iallon,  Heremakono  and  Kindia,  on  the  main  road  to  the  Niger, 
kurussa  and  Siguiri.  on  a  navigable  stretch  of  that  river,  and  Bissan- 
dugu,  formerly  Samory's  capital,  an  important  military  sutioii  east 
of  the  Niger.  Konakiy,  in  9*  30'  N.,  13*  46'  W.,  population  about 
20,000,  is  the  one  port  of  entry  on  the  coast.  It  is  built  on  the  little 
island  of  Tombo  which  lies  off  the  promontory  of  Konakiy,  the  town 
being  joined  to  the  mainland  by  an  iron  bridge.  During  the  adminis- 
tration <A  NoCl  Ballay  (1848-190)),  governor  of  the  colony  1890- 
1900,  Konakry  was  transformed  from  a  place  oif  small  importance 
to  one  of  the  chief  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  a  serious 
rival  to  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone.  It  has  since  grown  considerably, 
and  is  provided  with  wharves  and  docks  and  a  jetty  1066  ft.  lon^. 
There  u  an  ample  supply  of  eood  water,  and  a  laree  public  garden 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  In  front  of  Government  House  is  a  statue 
of  M.  Ballay.  Konakry  is  a  port  of  call  for  French.  British  and 
German  steamship  companies,  and  is  in  telegraphic  communication 
with  Europe.  It  is  the  starting-point  of  a  railway  to  the  Niger  (see 
below).  The  retail  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Synana.  The  town  is 
governed  by  a  municipality. 

Products  and  Industry.— Fnndi  Guinea  possesses  a  fertile  soil. 
and  is  rich  in  tropical  produce.  The  chief  products  are  rubber, 
brought  from  the  interior,  and  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  obutncd 
in  the  coast  regions.  Cotton  is  cultivated  in  the  Niger  basin.  Gum 
copal,  ground-nuts  and  sesame  are  largely  cultivated,  partly  for 

*  Numerous  remains  of  a  stone  age  have  been  discovered,  both 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  hinterland.  See  L.  Desplagnes,  *'  L'Arehfo- 
logie  prihistoriqur  en  Guin^e  fran^aise,"  in  Butl.  Soc.  Ctog.  Cc 
do  Bordeaux,  March  1007.  and  the  authorities  there  dted. 
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export.  Aznong  minor  products  are  coffee,  wax  and  ivory.  Large 
bods  ol  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  are  raised  in  Futa  Jallon :  these  arc 
sent  in  considerable  numbers  to  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia  and  French 
Coago.  The  trade  in  hides  is  also  of  considerable  value.  The  chief 
grain  raised  tt  millet,  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  The  rubber  is 
oauly  exported  to  England,  the  palm  products  to  Germany,  and 
tli«frouf»-nuts  to  France. 

The  principal  imports  are  cotton  goods,  of  which  80%  come  from 
Cmt  Britain,  rice,  kola  nuts,  chiefly  from  Liberia,  spirits,  tobacco, 
building  matoial,  and  arms  and  ammunition,  chiefly  "  trade  guns." 
The  average  annual  value  of  the  trade  for  the  period  1900-1907  was 
about  £1,250.000,  the  annual  export  of  rubber  alone  being  worth 
{400,000  or  more.  The  ^rcat  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the  colony  is  with 
rranoe  and  Great  Britain,  the  last-named  countrjr  taking  about 
4^%  of  the  total :  Germany  comes  third.  Since  April  1905  a  surtax 
ol  7%  has  been  imposed  on  all  goods  of  other  than  French  origin. 

Cemmmticalwns. — ^The  railway  from  Konakry  to  the  Niger  at 
Kuruisa.  bv  the  route  chosen  a  distance  of  342  m.,  was  begun  in 
1900.  and  from  1902  has  been  built  directly  by  the  colony.    The 


fint  sectiota  to  IGndia,  93  m.,  was  opened,  in  IQ04.  The  second 
Kction.  to  near  Timbo  in  r  uta  Jallon,  was  completed  in  1007,  and 
the  rails  reached  Kurussa  in  1910.  From  Kurussa  the  Niger  is 
navigable  at  high  water  all  the  way  to  Bamako  in  Upper  Senegal, 
whence  there  is  communication  by  rail  and  river  with  St  Louis  and 
Tizabttkttt.    Besides  the  railwav  there  is  an  excellent  road,  about 

S»  o.  kmg,  from  Konakry  to  Kurussa,  the  road  in  its  lower  (Mrt 
Bg  ckae  to  the  Sierra  Leone  frontier,  with  the  object  of  diverting 
trade  from  that  British  colony.  Several  other  main  roads  have 
been  built  (»y  the  French,  and  there  is  a  very  complete  telegraphic 
cystcm,  the  lanes  having  been  connected  with  those  of  Senegal  in 
1899. 

Historj.-^T)as  part  of  the  Guinea  coast  was  made  known  by 
tbe  Pottugoese  voyagers  of  the  istb  century.  In  consequence, 
lufely,  of  the  dangers  attending  its  navigation,  it  was  not  visited 
hj  the  Einopean  traders  of  the  i6th-i8th  centuries  so  frequently 
as  other  regions  north  and  east,  but  in  the  Rio  Pongo,  at  Mata* 
koog  (a  diminutive  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Forekaria), 
ud  ebcwhere,  slave  traders  established  themselves,  and  ruins  of 
tbe  straogbolds  they  built,  and  defended  with  cannon,  still  exist. 
Wbcn  driven  from  other  parts  of  Guinea  the  slavers  made  this 
difficult  and  little  known  coast  one  of  their  last  resorts,  and  many 
huracoons  were  built  in  the  late  years  of  the  i8th  century.  It 
V2I  not  until  after  the  restoration  of  Goree  to  her  at  the  close 
of  the  Napoleoaic  wars  that  France  evinced  any  marked  interest 
ifi  this  region.  At  that  time  the  British,  from  their  bases  at  the 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone,  were  devoting  considerable  attention 
to  these  Rivieres  du  Sud  (t.e.  south  of  Senegal)  and  also  to  FuU 
JaOon.  Rent  Cailli^,  who  started  his  journey  to  Timbuktu  from 
Boki  in  1837,  did  much  to  quicken  French  interest  in  the  district, 
ud  from  1838  onward  French  naval  officers,  BouSt-Willaumcz 
sod  his  successors,  made  detailed  studies  of  the  coast.  About  the 
tiae  that  the  British  government  became  wearied  of  its  efforts 
to  open  up  the  interior  of  West  Africa,  General  Faidberbe  was 
tppoiatcd  governor  of  Senegal  (1854),  and  under  his  direction 
vigorotts  efforts  were  made  to  consolidate  French  influence. 
Already  in  1848  treaty  relations  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
Nala,  and  between  that  date  and  1865  treaties  of  protectorate 
VRe  signed  with  several  of  the  coast  tribes.  During  1876-1880 
Qcw  treaties  were  concluded  with  the  chief  tribes,  and  in  1881 
the  almany  (or  emir)  of  Futa  Jallon  placed  his  country  under 
French  protection,  the  French  thus  eJBfectually  preventing  the 
JBOction,  behind  the  coast  lands,  of  the  British  colonies  of  the 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  right  of  France  to  the  littoral  as 
far  south  as  the  basin  of  the  Melakori  was  recognized  by  Great 
Britain  in  i88a-,  Germany  (which  had  made  some  attempt  to 
icquire  a  protectorate  at  Konakry)  abandoned  its  claims  in  188$, 
vUle  ia  1886  the  northern  frontier  was  settled  in  agreement  with 
Portugal,  which  had  ancient  settlements  in  the  same  region  (see 
PofiTtTGucsE  Gitinea).  In  1899  the  limits  of  the  colony  were 
Qteoded,  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  French  Sudan,  to  include 
the  upper  Niger  districts.  In  1904  the  Los  Islands  were  ceded  by 
Gfcat  Britain  to  France,  in  part  return  for  the  abandonment 
of  French  fishing  rights  in  Newfoundland  waters.  (See  also 
Seskai:  History.) 

French  Guinea  was  made  a  colony  independent  of  Senegal  in 
i^i.  but  in  1895  came  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  newly 
ODBlituted  governor-generalship  of  French  West  Africa.  Guinea 
^  s  considerable  measure  of  autonomy  and  a  separate  budget 


It  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  assisted  by  a 
nominated  council.  Revenue  is  raised  principally  from  customs 
and  a  capitation  tax,  which  has  replaced  a  hut  tax.  The  local 
budget  for  1907  balanced  at  £205,000.  Over  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  the  native  princes  retain  their  sovereignty  under 
the  superintendence  of  French  officials.  The  development  of 
agriculture  and  education  are  objects  of  special  solicitude  to  the 
French  authorities.  In  general  the  natives  are  friendly  towards 
their  white  masters. 

See  M.  Famechon.  Notice  sur  la  Cuinie  franfaise  (Paris,  1900);  J. 
Chautard,  Etude  giopkysique  et  giologigue  tur  le  Foula-DiaUon  (Paris, 
1905);  Andr(  Arcin.  La  Cuinfe  franiaise  (Paris,  1906).  a  valuable 
monograph ;  J.  Machat,  Les  Riviires  du  Sud  et  la  Fouta-DiaUon  (Paris. 
i^o5).  another  valuable  work,  containing  exhaustive  biblic^raphies. 
Consult  also  F.  Roueet,  La  Cuinee  (Paris,  1908),  an  official  publi- 
cation, the  annual  Reports  on  French  West  Africa,  published  by 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Carte  dc  la  Guin^  frangaise 
by  A.  M6unier  in  4  sheets  on  the  scale  i :  500,000  (Paris,  1903). 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  I.  Geograpky.^FKnch  is  the  general 
name  of  the  north-north-western  group  of  Romanic  dialects, 
the  modem  Latin  of  northern  Gaul  (carried  by  emigration  to 
some  places — ^as  lower  Canada — out  of  France).  In  a  restricted 
sense  it  is  that  variety  of  the  Parisian  dialect  which  is  spoken 
by  the  educated,  and  is  the  general  literary  language  of  France. 
The  region  in  which  the  native  language  is  termed  French 
consists  of  the  northern  half  of  France  (including  Lorraine) 
and  parts  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland;  its  boundaries  on  the 
west  are  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Celtic  dialects  of  Brittany; 
on  the  north-west  and  north,  the  English  Channel;  on  the  north- 
east and  east  the  Teutonic  dialects  of  Belgium,  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  In  the  south-east  and  south  the  boundary  is  to  a 
great  extent  conventional  and  ill-defined,  there  being  originally 
no  linguistic  break  between  the  southern  French  dialects  and  the 
northern  Provencal  dialects  ol  southern  France,  north-western 
Italy  and  south-western  Switzerland.  It  is  formed  partly  by 
spaces  of  intermediate  dialects  (some  of  whose  features  are 
French,  others  Provencal),  partly  by  spaces  of  mixed  dialects 
resulting  from  the  invasion  of  the  space  by  more  northern  and 
more  southern  settlers,  partly  by  Unes  where  the  intermediate 
dialects  have  been  suppressed  hy  more  northern  (French)  and 
more  southern  (Provencal)  dialects  without  these  having  mixed. 
Starting  in  the  west  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  the  boundary 
runs  nearly  north  soon  after  passing  Bordeatix;  a  little  north  of 
Angoul£roe  it  turns  to  the  east,  and  runs  in  this  direction  into 
Switzerland  to  the  north  of  Geneva. 

II.  External  History. — (a)  Political. — By  the  Roman  conquests 
the  language  of  Rome  was  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  southern 
and  western  Europe,  and  gradually  supplanted  the  native 
tongues.  The  language  introduced  was  at  first  nearly  uniform 
over  the  whole  empire,  Latin  provincialisms  and  many  more 
or  less  general  features  of  the  older  vulgar  language  being 
suppressed  by  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  educated 
speech  of  the  capital.  As  legions  became  stationary,  as  colonies 
were  formed,  and  as  the  natives  adopted  the  language  of  their 
conquerors,  this  language  split  up  into  local  dialects,  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  which  are  due,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
(except,  to  some  extent,  as  to  the  vocabulary),  not  to  speakers 
of  different  nationalities  misspeaking  Latin,  each  with  the 
peculiarities  of  bis  native  language,  but  to  the  fact  that  linguistic 
changes,  which  are  ever  occurring,  are  not  perfectly  uniform 
over  a  large  area,  however  homogeneous  the  speakers.  As  Gaul 
was  not  conquered  by  Caesar  till  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
before  our  era,  its  Latin  cannot  have  begun  to  differ  from  that  of 
Rome  till  after  that  date;  but  the  artificial  retention  of  classical 
Latin  as  the  literary  and  official  language  after  the  popular 
spoken  language  had  diverged  from  it,  often  renders  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Romanic  languages  obscure. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  popular  Latin  of  Gaul  had  become 
differentiated  from  that  of  central  Italy  before  the  Teutonic 
conquest  of  Gaul,  which  was  not  completed  till  the  Utter  half 
of  the  slh  century;  the  invaders  gradually  adopted  the  language 
of  their  more  civilized  subjects,  which  remained  unaffected, 
I  ezcq>t  in  its  vocabulary     Probably  by  this  time  it  had  diverged 
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SO  widely  from  the  artificially  preserved  literary  language  that 
it  could  no  longer  be  regarded  merely  as  mispronounced  Latin; 
the  Latin  documents  of  the  next  following  centuries  contain 
many  clearly  popular  words  and  forms,  and  the  Literary  and 
popular  languages  are  distinguished  as  latina  and  romana. 
The  term  gallica,  at  first  denoting  the  native  Celtic  language 
of  Gaul,  is  found  applied  to  its  supplanter  before  the  end  of  the 
Qth  century,  and  survives  in  the  Breton  iflUek,  the  regular  term 
for  "  French."  After  the  Franks  in  Gaul  had  abandoned  their 
native  Teutonic  language,  the  term  francisca^  by  which  this 
was  denoted,  came  to  be  a{^lied  to  the  Romanic  one  they 
adopted,  and,  imder  the  form/ranfotM,  remains  its  native  name 
to  this  day;  but  this  name  was  confined  to  the  Romanic  of 
northern  Gaul,  which  makes  it  probable  that  this,  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  name  francisca,  had  become  distinct 
from  the  Romanic  of  southern  Gaul.  Francisca  is  the  Teutonic 
adjective  frahkUk^  which  occurs  in  Old  English  in  the  form 
frencise,  this  word,  with  its  umlauted  e  from  a  with  following 
t,  survives  under  the  form  French,  which,  though  purely  Teutonic 
in  origin  and  form,  has  long  been  exclusively  applied  to  the 
Romanic  language  and  inhabitants  of  GauL  The  German  name 
franzose,  with  its  accent  on,  and  o  in,  the  second  syllable,  comes 
from  fran^oiSt  a  native  F'rcnch  form  older  than  fran^ais,  but 
later  than  the  Early  Old  French  franceis.  The  Scandinavian 
settlers  on  the  north-west  coast  of  France  early  in  the  loth 
century  quickly  lost  their  native  speech,  which  left  no  trace 
except  in  some  contributions  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  language 
they  adopted.  The  main  feature  since  is  the  growth  of  the 
political  supremacy  of  Paris,  carrying  with  it  that  of  its  dialect; 
in  1539  Francis  L  ordered  that  all  public  docxunents  should  be 
in  French  (of  Paris),  which  then  became  the  official  language 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  though  it  is  still  foreign  to  nearly  half  its 
population. 

The  conquest  of  England  in  xo66  by  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,  introduced  into  England,  as  the  language  of  the  rulers 
and  (for  a  time)  most  of  the  writers,  the  dialects  spoken  in 
Normandy  (see  also  Anglo-Norman  Lttesatuse).  Confined  in 
their  native  country  to  definite  areas,  these  dialects,  following 
their  speakers,  became  mixed  in  England,  so  that  their  forms 
were  used  to  some  extent  indifferently;  and  the  constant  com- 
munication with  Normandy  maintained  during  several  reigns 
introduced  also  later  forms  of  continental  Norman.  As  the 
conquerors  learned  the  language  of  the  conquered,  and  as  the 
more  cultured  of  the  latter  leamnl  that  of  the  former,  the  Norman 
of  England  (including  that  of  the  English-speaking  Lowlands  of 
Scotland)  became  anglicized;  instead  of  following  the  changes 
of  the  Norman  of  France,  it  followed  those  of  English.  The 
accession  in  1x54  of  Henry  II.  of  Anjou  disturbed  the  Norman 
character  of  Anglo-French,  and  the  loss  of  Normandy  under  John 
in  1204  gave  full  .play  to  the  literary  importance  of  the  French 
of  Paris,  many  of  whose  forms  afterwards  penetrated  to  England. 
At  the  same  time  English,  with  a  large  French  addition  to  its 
vocabulary,  was  steadily  recovering  its  supremacy,  and  is 
officially  employed  (for  the  first  time  since  the  Conquest)  in  the 
Proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  1258.  The  semi-artificial  result  of 
this  mixture  of  French  of  different  dialects  and  of  different  periods, 
more  or  less  anglicized  according  to  the  date  or  education  of  the 
q^eaker  or  writer,  is  generally  termed  *'  the  Anglo-Norman 
dialect  *';  but  the  term  is  misleading  for  a  great  part  of  its 
existence,  because  while  the  French  of  Normandy  was  not  a 
single  dialect,  the  later  French  of  England  came  from  other 
French  provinces  besides  Normandy,  and  being  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  artificial  conditions,  was  checked  in  the  natural  develop- 
ment implied  by  the  term  "  dialect."  The  disuse  of  Anglo-French 
as  a  natural  language  is  evidenced  by  English  being  substituted 
for  it  in  legal  proceedings  in  1362,  and  in  schools  in  1387;  but 
law  reports  were  written  in  it  up  to  about  1600,  and,  converted 
into  modem  literary  French,  it  remains  in  officiid  use  for  giving 
the  royal  assent  to  bills  of  parliament 

(6)  Literary. — Doubtless  because  the  popular  Latin  of  northern 
Gaul  changed  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
cnq>ire,  French  was,  of  all  the  Romanic  dialects,  the  first  to  be 


recognized  as  a  distinct  language,  and  the  first  to  be  used  in 
literature;  and  though  the  oldest  specimen  now  extant  b  prob- 
ably not  the  first,  it  is  considerably  earlier  than  any  existing 
documents  of  the  allied  languages.  In  S13  the  council  of  Tours 
ordered  certain  homilies  to  be  translated  into  Rustic  Roman  or 
into  German;  and  in  842  Louis  the  German,  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  their  armies  confirmed  their  engagements  by  taking  oaths  in 
both  languages  at  Strassburg.  These  have  been  preserved  to 
us  by  the  historian  Nithard  (who  died  in  853);  and  though,  in 
consequence  of  the  only  existing  manuscript  (at  Paris)  bdng 
more  than  a  century  later  than  the  time  of  the  author,  certain 
alterations  have  occurred  in  the  text  of  the  French  oaths,  they 
present  more  archaic  forms  (probably  of  North-Eastcm  French) 
than  any  other  document.  The  next  memorials  are  a  short  poem, 
probably  North-Eastem,  on  St  EuUlia,  preserved  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  loth  century  at  Valenciennes,  and  some  autograph  frag- 
ments (also  at  Valenciennes)  of  a  homily  on  the  prophet  Jonah, 
in  mixed  Latin  and  Eastern  French,  of  the  same  period.  To  the 
same  century  belong  a  poem  on  Christ's  Passion,  apparently  in 
a  mixed  (not  intermediate)  language  of  French  and  Provencal, 
and  one,  probably  in  South-Eastern  French,  on  St  Leger;  both 
are  preserved,  in  different  handwritings,  in  a  MS.  at  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  whose  scribes  have  mtroduced  many  Provencal  forms. 
After  the  middle  of  the  nth  century  literary  remains  are  com- 
paratively numerous;  the  chief  eariy  representative  of  the  main 
dialects  are  the  following,  some  of  them  preserved  in  several 
MSS.,  the  earliest  of  which,  however  (the  only  ones  here  men- 
tioned), are  in  several  cases  a  generation  or  two  later  than  the 
works  themselves.  In  Western  French  are  a  verse  life  of  St 
Alexius  (Alexis),  probably  Norman,  in  an  Anglo-Norman  MS. 
at  Hildesheim;  the  epic  poem  of  Roland,  possibly  also  Norman, 
in  an  A.-N.  MS.  at  Oxford;  a  Norman  verbal  trartslation  of  the 
Psabns,  in  an  A.-N.  MS.  also  at  Oxford;  another  later  one, 
from  a  different  Latin  version,  in  an  A.-N.  MS.  at  Cambridge; 
a  Norman  translation  of  the  Four  Books  of  Kings,  in  a  probably 
A.-N.  MS.  at  Paris.  The  earliest  work  in  the  Parisian  dialect  is 
probably  the  Travels  of  Charlemagne,  preserved  in  a  late  Anglo- 
Norman  MS.  with  much  altered  forms.  In  Eastern  French,  of 
rather  later  date,  there  are  translations  of  the  Dialogues  of  Pope 
Gregory,  in  a  MS.  at  Paris,  containing  also  fragments  of  Gregory's 
Moralities,  and  (still  later)  of  some  Sermons  of  St  Bernard,  in 
a  MS.  also  in  Paris.  From  the  end  of  the  X2th  century  literary 
and  official  documents,  often  including  local  charters,  abound  in 
almost  every  dialect,  until  the  growing  influence  of  Paris  caused 
its  language  to  supersede  in  writing  the  other  local  ones.  This 
influence,occasionally  apparent  about  the  end  of  the  x  2th  century, 
was  overpowering  in  the  X5th,  when  authors,  though  often  dis- 
playing provincialisms,  almost  all  wrote  in  the  dialect  of  the 
capital,  the  Ust  dialect  to  lose  its  literary  independence  was 
the  North-Eastem,  which,  being  the  Romanic  language  of 
Flanders,  had  a  political  life  of  its  own,  and  (modified  by  Parisian) 
was  used  in  literat  ure  after  X4oa 

III.  Internal  History. — Though  much  has  been  done  in  recent 
years,  in  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  sounds,  inflexions,  and 
syntax  of  the  older  stages  and  dialects  of  French,  much  still 
remains  to  be  done,  and  it  must  suffice  here  to  give  a  sketch, 
mainly  of  the  dialects  which  were  imported  into  England  by  the 
Normans — in  which  English  readers  will  probably  take  most 
interest,  and  especially  of  the  features  which  explain  the  forms 
of  English  words  of  French  origin.  Dates  and  places  are  only 
approximations,  and  many  statements  are  liable  to  be  modified 
by  further  researches.  The  primitive  Latin  forms  given  axe 
often  not  classical  Latin  words,  but  derivatives  from  these;  and 
reference  b  generally  made  to  the  Middle  English  (Chaucerian) 
pronunciation  of  English  words,  not  the  modem. 

(a)  Vocabulary.— TYit  fundamental  part  of  the  vocabulary 
of  French  is  the  Latin  imported  into  Gaul,  the  French  words  being 
simply  the  Latin  words  themselves,  with  the  natural  changes 
undergone  by  all  living  speech,  or  derivatives  formed  at  various 
dates.  Comparatively  few  words  were  introduced  from  the  Celtic 
language  of  the  native  inhabitants  {hec,  lieue  from  the  Celtic 
words  given  by  Latin  writers  as  beuus,  Uuca),  but  the  number 
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adopted  from  the  language  ot  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Gaul 
Is  large  (guerre^ werra;  latds^laidk;  ekoisifkausjan).  The 
words  were  imported  at  different  periods  of  the  Teutonic  supre- 
macy, and  consequently  show  chronological  differences  in  their 
soiuMb  {kair  *»  katan;  JranQcds  ^  Jrankisk\  icrevisse  ^  krebix; 
kkuwskma).  Small  separate  importations  of  Teutonic  words 
resulted  from  the  Scandinavian  settlement  in  France,  and  the 
conunerdal  intercourse  with  the  Low  German  nations  on  the 
North  Sea  (/n>er-" Norse  kripa;  ckaUmpcDuich  doop',  est^ 
Old  English  edsi).  In  the  meantime,  as  Latin  (with  considerable 
alteratbns  in  {xonundation,  vocabulary,  &c)  continued  in 
iiitrary,  ofifidal  and  ecclesiastical  use,  the  popular  language 
borrowed  from  time- to  time  various  more  or  less  altered  classical 
Latin  words;  and  when  the  popular  language  came  to  be  used 
b  Utoature,  espedaUy  in  that  of  the  church,  these  importations 
brgdy  increased  (virginitd  ^xxlah^ "  virginitdlem;  imagena 
Akzisatn^fiMfff — the  popular  forms  would  probably  have  been 
tert6dd,emttin).  At  the  Renaissance  they  became  very  abiudant, 
aod  have  continued  since,  stiffing  to  some  extent  the  develop- 
mental power  of  the  huiguage.  Imported  words,  whether 
Tealomc,  i-i-i««<^l  Latin  or  other,  often  receive  some  modifica- 
tion at  their  importation,  and  always  take  part  in  all  subsequent 
oatoral  phonetic  changes  in  the  language  (Early  Old  French 
Usenark^  Modem  French  adtersaire).  Those  French  words 
vhich  appear  to  contradict  the  phonetic  laws  were  mostly  intro- 
duced into  the  language  after  the  taking  place  (in  words  already 
eiiiUiig  in  the  language)-  of  the  changes  formulated  by  the  laws 
b  question;  compare  the  late  imported  laiqite  with  the  inherited 
ki,  both  from  Latin  hkum.  In  this  and  many  other  cases  the 
hcfoage  possesses  two  forms  of  the  same  Latin  word,  one 
descended  from  it,  the  other  borrowed  (meubk  and  Ptobile  from 
ndbikm).  Some  Oriental  and  other  foreign  words  were  brought 
ffl  by  the  cntsaders  {amiral  from  amir);  in  the  x6th  century, 
van,  royal  marriages  and  literature  caused  a  large  number 
of  Italian  words  {sMal^soldato',  brate^braw)',  caresser^ 
termore)  to  be  introduced,  and  many  Spanish  ones  (alclhe^ 
dcobd]  kdiUr^'-hMar),  A  few  words  have  been  furnished  by 
Provencal  (aMZ/«,  €adaui$)t  and  several  have  been  adopted  from 
other  dialects  into  the  French  of  Paris  (esquiver  Norman  or 
Pkard  for  the  Pari»-French  esckher),  German  has  contributed 
a  few  {bheus^Uockm;  choucroute'^sHrkHU);  and  recently  a 
coasiderable  number  have  been  imported  from  England  {drain, 
eteftrtaile,  flirUr),  In  Old  French,  new  words  are  freely, 
(onned  by  derivation,  and  to  a  less  extent  by  composition;  in 
Modem  French,  borrowing  from  Latin  or  other  forngn  languages 
B  the  nrare  usual  course.  (X  the  French  words  now  obsolete 
9ooe  have  disappeared  because  the  things  they  express  are 
obsolete;  others  have  been  replaced  by  words  of  native  forma- 
tba,  sad  many  have  been  superseded  by  foreign  words  generally 
of  literary  origia;  of  those  which  survive,  many  have  undergone 
C3(mderaUe  alterations  in  meaning.  A  krge  number  of  Old 
Fresch  words  and  meanings,  now  extinct  in  the  language  of 
Pans,  were  introduced  into  En^ish  after  the  Norman  Conquest; 
aad  thoo^  some  have  perished,  many  have  survived— j/ri/ie 
from  Old  French  estrif  (Teutonic  strU);  quaint  from  cainte 
(»pu(Mi);  remember  from  remembrer  {rememordre);  ckaflet 
iprland)  from  ckafeiet  (Modem  French  "chaplet  of  beads" ); 
iffnatmad  (rendovous)  from  appoiniemeni  (now  ^'salary" ). 
Maay  also  survive  in  other  French  dialects. 

(&}  DiaUtU. — ^The  history  of  the  French  language  from  the 
period  of  its  earliest  extant  literary  memorials  is  that  of  the 
^^alects  composing  it  But  as  the  popular  notion  of  a  xlialect 
u  the  speech  of  a  definite  area,  possessing  certain  peculiarities 
confined  to  and  extending  throughout  that  area,  is  iar  from 
correct,  it  will  be  advisable  to  drop  the  misleading  divisions  into 
;^onaaa  dialect,"  "Picard  dialea"and  the  like,  and  take 
uBtcad  each  important  feature  in  the  chronological  order  (as 
^ascaa  be  ascertained)  of  its  development,  pointing  out  roughly 
t*)e  area  in  which  it  exists,  and  its  present  state.  The  local  terms 
xsed  are  intentionally  vague,  and  it  does  not,  for  instance,  at  all 
foiJcw  that  because  "  Eastern"  and  "  Western"  are  used  to 
<2ao!e  the  localities  of  more  than  one  dialectal  feature,  the 


boundary  line  between  the  two  divisions  is  the  same  in  each  case. 
It  is,  indeed,  because,  dialectal  differences  as  they  arise  do  not 
follow  the  same  boundary  lines  (much  less  the  political  divisions 
of  provinces),  but  cross  one  another  to  any  extent,  that  to  speak, 
of  the  dialect  of  a  large  area  as  an  individual  whole,  tmless  that 
area  is  cut  off  by  physical  or  alien  lingiiistic  boundaries,  creates 
only  confusion.  Thus  the  Central  French  of  Paris,  the  anc^tqr 
of  classical  Modern  French,  agrees  with  a  more  southern  form 
of  Romanic  (Limousin,  Auvergne,  Forez,  Lyonnais,  Dauphin^) 
in  having  ts,  not  tsk^  for  Latin  k  {c)  before  i  and  e\  tsk,  not  A,  for 
k  (c)  before  a;  and  with  the  whole  South  in  having  gu,  not  ur, 
for  Teutonic  w;  while  it  belongs  to  the  East  in  having  oi  for 
earlier  ei;  and  to  the  West  in  having  i,  not  ei,  for  Latin  a;  and  >, 
not  cf,  from  Latin  i-{-i.  It  may  be  well  to  denote  that  Southern 
French  does  not  correspond  to  southern  France,  whose  native 
language  b  ProvencaL  "  Modem  French  "  means  ordinary 
educated  Parisian  French. 

(c)  Pkondogy. — The  history  of  the  sounds  of  a  language  is, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  that  of  its  inffcctions,  which,  no  less 
than  the  body  of  a  word,  are  composed  of  sounds.  This  fact, 
and  the  fact  that  unconscious  changes  arc  much  more  reducible 
to  law  than  conscious  ones,  render  the  phonology  of  a  language 
by  far  the  surest  and  widest  foundation  for  its  dialectology,  the 
importance  of  the  sound-changes  in  this  respect  depending, 
not  on  their  prominence,  but  on  the  earliness  of  their  date.  For 
several  centuries  after  the  divergence  between  spoken  and  written 
Latin,  the  history  of  these  changes  has  to  be  determined  mainly 
by  reasoning,  aided  by  a  little  direct  evidence  in  the  misspellings 
of  inscriptions  the  semi-popular  forms  in  glossaries,  and  the 
warnings  of  Latin  grammarians  against  vulgarities.  With  the 
rise  of  Romanic  literature  the  materials  for  tracing  the  changes 
become  abundant,  though  as  they  do  not  give  us  the  sounds 
themselves,  but  only  their  written  representations,  much 
diffiailty^  and  some  uncertainty,  often  attach  to  deciphering  the 
evidence.  Fortunately,  early  Romanic  orthography,  that  of 
Old  French  included  (for  which  see  next  section),  was  phonetic, 
as  Italian  orthography  still  is;  the  alphabet  was  imperfect,  as 
many  new  soimds  had  to  be  represented  which  were  not  provided 
for  in  the  Roinan  alphabet  from  which  it  arose,  but  writers  aimed 
at  representing  the  sounds  they  uttered,  not  at  using  a  fixed 
combination  of  letters  for  each  word,  however  they  pronounced  it. 

The  characteristics  of  French  as  distinguished  from  the  allied 
languages  and  from  Latm,  and  the  relations  of  its  sounds,  in- 
flections and  syntax  to  those  of  the  last-named  language,  belong 
to  the  general  subject  of  the  Romanic  languages.  It  wUl  be  well, 
however,  to  mention  here  some  of  the  features  in  which  it  agrees 
with  the  closely  related  Provencal,  and  some  in  which  it  diners. 
As  to  the  latter,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  two 
languages  glide  insensibly  into  one  another,  there  being  a  belt 
of  dialects  which  possess  some  of  the  features  of  each.  French 
and  Provencal  of  the  loth  century — the  earliest  date  at  which 
documents  exist  in  both — agree  to  a  great  extent  in  the  treatment 
of  Latin  final  consonants  and  the  vowels  preceding  them,  a 
matter  of  great  importance  for  inflections  (numerous  French 
examples  occur  in  this  section),  (i)  They  reject  all  vowels, 
except  a,  of  Latin  final  (unaccented)  syllables,  unless  preceded 
by  certain  consonant  combinations  or  followed  by  ni  (here, 
as  elsewhere,  certain  exceptions  cannot  be  noticed);  (2)  they  do 
not  reject  a  similarly  situated;  (3)  they  reject  final  (unaccented) 
ffi;  (4)  they  retain  final  j.  French  and  hjorthera  Provencal 
also  agree  in  changing  Latin  H  from  a  labio-guttural  to  a  labio- 
palatal  vowel;  the  modem  sound  (German  U)  of  the  accented 
vowel  of  French  Iwie,  Provencal  luna,  contrasting  with  that  in 
Italian  and  Spanish  luna,  appears  to  have  existed  before  the 
earliest  extant  documents.  The  final  vowel  laws  generally  apply 
to  the  unaccented  vowel  preceding  the  accented  syllable,  if  it  is 
preceded  by  another  syllable,  and  followed  by  a  single  consonant 
— matin  {nUUfUinum),  dortoir  (dormUCrium),  with  yowel  dropped; 
caneoas  (cannabttceum),  armedure,  later  armiure,  now  armure 
{armdtHram),  with  e—9,  as  explained  below. 

On  the  other  hand,  French  differs  from  Provencal:  (i)  in 
imiformly  preserving  (in  Early  Old  French)  Latin  final  /,  which 
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is  generally  rejected  in  Provencal — French  aimd  {lAiin  amaS), 
Provencal  amai  aimetU  {amatU)^  Prov.  aman\  (2)  in  always 
rejecting,  absorbing  or  consonantizing  the  vowel  of  the  last 
syllable  but  one,  if  unaccented;  in  sudi  words  as  angeU  (often 
spelt  angle)',  the  e  after  the  g  only  serves  to  show  its  soft  sound — 
French  veinlre  (now  vainer e,  Latin  vincere),  Prov.  vencar,  with 
accent  on  first  syllabic;  French  esdandre  {scandalum),  Prov. 
escandol;  French  o/ie  (dissyllabic,  f—y  consonant,  now  kuiU), 
Prov.  o/t  (oleum);  (3)  in  changing  accented  a  not  in  position  into 
at  before  nasals  and  gutturals  and  not  after  a  palatal,  and  else- 
where into  i  (West  French)  or  ei  (East  French) ,  which  develops  an 
i  before  it  when  preceded  by  a  palatal — French  main  (Latin 
manum)t  Prov.  man;  aigre  {dcrem)^  agre;  eU  {dlam)^  East 
French  eile,  Prov.  ala;  meitU  {medietHlem),  East  French  moilieii, 
Prov.  meitat;  (4)an  changing  a  in  unaccented  final  syllables  into 
the  vowel  ^,  intermediate  to  a  and  «;  this  vowel  is  written  a 
in  one  or  two  of  the  older  documents,  elsewhere  e — French  aime 
(Latin  amd),  Prov.  ama;  aimes  iamds)t  Prov.  amas;  aimet  (amat), 
Prov.  ama;  (5)  in  changing  original  au  into  ^—French  or  (aurum), 
Prov.  aur;  robcr  (Teutonic  raubdn),  Prov.  raubar;  (6)  in  changing 
general  Romanic  i,  from  accented  i  and  i  not  in  position,  into  ei — 
French  veine  {vinam),  Prov.  vena;  peil  (pUum),  Prov.  pd. 

As  some  of  the  dialectal  differences  were  in  existence  at  the 
date  of  the  earliest  extant  documents,  and  as  the  existing 
materials,  tUl  the  latter  half  of  the  izth  century,  are -scanty  and 
of  uncertain  locality,  the  chronological  order  (here  adopted) 
of  the  earlier  sound-changes  is  only  tentative. 

(i)  Northern  French  has  ^A  (written  c  or  elk)  for  Latin  k  U)  and 
i  before  palatal  vowels,  where  Central  and  Southern  French  have  Is 
(written  c  or  s) — North  Norman  and  Picard  chire  {Uram),  brack 
(brdcbium),  Placke  (plateam);  Parisian,  South  Norman,  &c,  c«>«, 
bras,  place.  Before  the  close  of  the  Earlv  Old  French  period  (12th 
century)  ts  loses  its  initial  consonant,  and  the  same  happened  to  Uh 
a  century  or  two  later;  with  this  change  the  old  distinction  is 
maintained — Modem  Guernsey  and  Picara  chire.  Modem  Picard 
ptache  (in  ordinary  Modem  French  spelling);  usual  French  cire, 
place.  English,  having  borrowed  from  North  and  South  Norman 
(and  later  Parisian),  has  instances  of  both  Uh  and  s,  the  former 
in  comparatively  small  number — chisd  (Modem  French  ciseaw 
(?)  eaesdlum),  escutcheon  {icusson,  scutidnem);  city  {citi,  civitdtem), 
place.  (2)  Initial  Teutonic  v  is  retained  in  the  north-east  and  along 
the  north  coast;  elsewhere,  as  in  the  other  Romance  languages,  g 
was  prefixed — Picard,  &c,  warde  (Teutonic  warda),  verre  {wcrra)\ 
Parisian,  Ac.,  guarde,  guerre.  In  the  12th  century  the  »  or  w  of , 
gu  dropped,  giving-the  Modem  French  garde,  guerre  (with  gu^g); 
w  remains  in  Picard  and  Walloon,  but  in  North  Normandy  it 
becomes  v — Modem  Guernsey  vdson,  Walloon  toazon.  Modem  French 
gaton  (Teutonic  wason).  English  has  both  forms,  sometimes  in 
words  originally  the  same — wage  and  gage  (Modem  French  gate, 
Teutonic  wadi);  warden  and  guardian  {gardien,  warding).  (3) 
Latin  b  after  accented  a  in  the  imperfect  of  the  first  conjusation, 
which  becomes  v  in  Eastem  FVench,  in  Western  French  further 
changes  to  w,  and  forms  the  diphthong  ^ii  with  the  preceding  vowel 
— Norman  amowe  {am&bam),  ^ortout  (port&bat) ;  Burgundian  ameve, 
portevet.  -eve  is  still  retained  In  some  places,  but  generally  the  im* 
perfect  of  the  first  conjugation  is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  others-— 
amoit,  like  avail  (habibat).  (4)  The  palatalization  of  every  then  exist- 
ing k  and  f  (hard)  when  followed  oy  a,  i  or  e,  after  having  caused 
the  development  of  i  before  the  e  (East  French  ei)  derived  from 
a  not  in  position,  is  abandoned  in  the  north,  the  consonants  rctumins 
to  ordinary  k  or  £,  while  in  the  centre  and  south  they  are  assibilated 
to  tsh  or  dzk — North  Norman  and  f^card  cockier  {captiare),  kier 
{c&rum),  cose  (causam),  eskiver  fTeutonic  skiukan),  wibU  (Teutonic 
wik^iUum),  tal  (jiflUum),  gardin  (from  Teutonic  gor^\  South 
Norman  and  Parisian  ckacier,  ckier,  chose,  esckiver,  guicnet,ial,Jardin, 
Probably  in  the  14th  century  the  initial  consonant  of  Isn,  dsA  dis- 
appears, giving  the  modem  French  chasser,  jardin  with  ck^sk 
and  j'=tk;  but  Isk  is  retained  in  Walloon,  and  ddt  in  Lorraine. 
The  Northem  forms  survive — Modem  Guemsey  cachier,  gardin; 
Picard  cocker,  gardin.  Englbh  possesses  numerous  examples  of  both 
forms,  sometimes  in  related  words — catck  and  chase;  wicket,  eschew, 
garden,  jaundice  (iaunisse,  from  galbanum).  (5)  For  Latin  accented 
a  not  in  position  western  French  usually  has  e,  Eastem  French  ei, 
both  of  which  take  an  i  before  them  when  a  palatal  precedes— 
Norman  and  Parisian  per  ifarem),  oiet  (audiatts);  Loreaine  peir, 
oieis.  In  the  17th  ana  i8tn  centuries  close  S  changed  to  open  i, 
except  when  final  or  before  a  silent  consonant — amer  (amarum)  now 
having  i,  aimer  (amdre)  retaining  i.  Enelish  shows  the  Western 
close  t'-'^er  (Modem  French  pair,  Old  French  per),  chief  (.chef, 
eapui) ;  Middle  Hi^  German'the  Eastem  ei—lameir  (Modern  French 
Pamer,  t aimer,  la  m«r> Latin  mare).  (6)  Latin  accented  e  not  in 
position,  when  it  came  to  be  followed  in  Old  French  by  t  unites  with 
this  to  form  i  in  the  Western  dialects,  while  the  Eastern  have  the 


diphthongs  ei — E*icard,   Norman  and   I^ristan  pirt  iPejor'),  pit 
(pectus) ;   Burgundian  peire,  peiM.   The  distincdoa  is  stiU  jweser^cd 
— Modem  French  pire,  pis;  Modem  Burgulndiao  peire,  pet.  Engliab 
words  show  always  1 — price  (prix,  pretium)  spite  {deptt,  dispectuim). 
(7)  The  nasalization  of  vowels  followed  by  a  nasal  consonant  did  not 
take  place  simultaneously  with  all  the  vowels.    A  ami  e  before  i 
(guttural  n,  as  in  sing),  M  (palatal »),  fi  and  m  were  nasal  in  the  1  lib 
century,  such  words  as  tani  (tantum)  and  gent  (gentem)  ionning  in  the 
Alexis  assonances  to  themselves,  distinct  from  the  assonances  with 
a  and  e  before  non-nasal  consonants.   In  the  Roland  umbre  (ouibrt, 
umbram)  and  culchel  (couche,  coUocal),^  (femm)  and  ckiens  (camis), 
dit  (dictum)  and  vint  (vinit),  ceinte  (cikdam^  and  teie  {vote,  mam), 
brun  (Teutonic  brun)  Sin6fut{fuit)  assonate  freely,  though  o  (»}  before 
nasals  shows  a  tendency  to  separation.  The  nasalization  <^  i  aod  ■ 
(> Modern  French  u)  did  not  take  place  till  the  i6th  century;  and 
in  all  cases  the  loss  of  the  following  nasal  consonant  is  quite  modem, 
the  older  pronunciation  of  tant,  ombre  being  fdnl,  9mbr»,  not  a*  now 
td,  dbrk.    The  nasalization  took  place  whether  the  nasal  consonant 
was  or  was  not  followed  by  a  vowel,  femme  (pminasm),  kommeur 
(kondrem)  being  pronounced  with  nasal  vowels  m  the  fint  syl^ble 
till  after  the  l6th  century,  as  indicated  by  the  doubling  of  the  nasal 
consonant  in  the  spelling  and  by  the  phonetic  change  (m  femme  and 
other  words)  next  to  be  mentioned.  Englidi  generally  has  am  (now 
often  reduced  to  a)  for  Old  French  d—taiml  (tatUer,  vinitire),ta!amy 
(tanni  (?)  Celtic).  (8)  The  assimilation  of  M  (nasal  e)  to  d  (nasal  c) 
did  not  begin  till  the  middle  of  the  nth  century,  and  is  not  ytt 
universal,  in  France,  though  generally  a  century  later.     In  the 
Alexis  nasal  a  (as  in  tant)  is  never  confounded  with  nasal  e  (as  in 
gent)  in  the  assonances,  though  the  copyist  (a  century  later)  often 
writes  a  for  nasal  e  in  unaccented  syllables,  as  in  amfani  {enfant, 
infantem) ;  in  the  Roland  there  are  several  cases  of  mixture  in  the 
assonances,  gent,  for  instance,  occurring  in  ani  stanzas,  lant  in  exi 
ones.    English  has  several  words  with  c  frr  e  before  naaala — rmmk 
(rang,  Old  French  renc,  Teutonic  kriAga),  pansy  {pensie,  pinsdiam); 
but   the  majority  show  e — enter  (entrer,  intrdre),^  fleam  {flamme. 
Old  French  Jleme,  phlebotomum).    The  distinction  is  still  preacrved 
in  the  Norman  of  Guernsey,  where  an  and  en,  though  both  nasal, 
have  different  sounds — Idnchier  (lancer,  lakcedre),  but  mhUrie  <Ofci 
French  menierie,  from  menari).  (9)  The  loss  of  J,  or  rather  s,  before 
voiced  consonants  began  early,  s  being  often  omitted  or  wrongly 
inserted  in  12th  century  MSS. ^Earliest  Old  French  maste  {mas" 
culum),  sisdre  (siceram);   Modem  French  mdle,  cidrg.    In  English 
it  has  everywhere  disappeared — male,  cider;   except  in  two  words, 
where  it  appears,  as  occasionally  in  Old  Freiich,  as  a — meddle  (^Her, 
misculdre),  medlar  (niftier.  Old  French  also  meslier,  mespildrium). 
The  loss  of  s  before  voiceless  consonants  (except  j)  is  about  two 
centuries  later,  and  it  is  not  universal  even  in  Parisian — ^Early  Old 
French  feste  (festam),  escuier  (scAtdrium) ;     Modon  French  fhe, 
tcuyer,  but  esf>irer  (spirdre).    In  the  north-east  s  before  I  »  mSSi 
retained — Walloon  ckestai  (chAteau,  castdlum),  fiess  (fhe).    Engltsh 
shows  s  regularly— /eos^  es^ire.    (10)  MediaJ  dk  (soft  Ik,  as  in 
then),  and  nnal  tk  from  Latin  t  or  d  between  vowels,  do  not  begin 
to  disappear  till  the  latter  half  of  the  nth  century.    In  natjve 
French  MSS.  dk  is  generally  written  d,  and  tk  written  /;    but  the 
German  scribe  of  the  Oaths  writes  adjudka  (adjitamy,  eadkumu 
(Greek  katd  and  Unarn);  and  the  English  one  of  the  Alexia cumU^m 
(contrdtam),  lolket  (Jauddtum),  and  that  of  the  Cambridge  PMltcr 
keritelk  (heriditdtem).  Medial  dk  often  drops  even  in  the  last-named 
MSS.,  and  soon  disappears;  the  same  is  trae  for  final  tk  in  Western 
French — Modem  French  contrie,  louS.   But  in  Eastem  French  final 
tk,  to  which  Latin  t  between  vowels  had  probably  been  reduced 
through  d  and  dk,  appears  in  the  X2th  century  and  bter  as  I,  ihyming 
on  ordinary  French  final  I — Picard  and  Burgundian  peekiet  (poccdtum) 
apeleit   (appelldtum).      In  Westem  French  tome  final  Aa  were 
saved  by  being  changed  to  /—Modem  French  soif  (silim),  sn«»/ 
(obsolete,  modum).  English  has  one  or  two  instances  of  final  Ik.  none 
of  medial  dk—faitk  (foi,  fidem) ;    Middle  English  earilep  {anrilf, 
caritdtem),  drm  (Old  French  irn,  Teutonic  vU^;    generally  the 
consonant  is  lost — country,  ckarity.    Middle  High  German  diowa 
the  Eastem  French  final  consonant    moraliteit  (moralili^  mdrdii- 
Idtem).    (11)  T  from  Latin  final  /,  if  in  an  Old  French  unaccented 
syllable,  begins  to  disappear  in  the  Roland,  where  sometimes  aimet 
(amat).  sometimes  aime,  is  required  by  the  metre,  and  soon  drops  in 
all  dialects.    The  Modem  French  I  of  aime^-4l  and  similar  forms 
is  an  analogical  insertion  from  such  forma  as  iort-4l  (dormil),  where 
the  t  has  always  existed,  (la)  The  change  of  the  diohthong  at  to  H 
and  afterwards  to  H  (the  doubling  indicates  lengtn)  had  not  taken 
place  in  the  eariiest  French  documents,  words  with  <u  assonating 
only  on  words  with  a;    in  the  R(rfand  such  assonances  occur,  but 
those  of  at  on  i  are  more  freauent— ^oirs  (facere)  aaaonating  on 
parastre  (patrasler)  and  on  estes  (eslis) ;  and  the  MS.  (half  a  century 
later  than  the  poem}  occasionally  has  ei  and  e  for  air—rtdeimet 
(recldmat),  desfere  (dufacefe),  the  latter  agreeing  with  the  Modem 
French  sound-  Before  nasals  (as  in  laine  ^Idnam)  and  ii  (as  in  payt  ■> 
pdcdtum),  ai  remained  a  diphthong  up  to  the  l6th  centurvi^  Ming 
apparently  ei,  whose  fate  in  this  situation  it  has  followed.   English 
snows  ai  regularly  before  nasals  and  when  final,  and  in  a  few  other 
words — vain    (vatn,   vdnum),   pay   (payer,   pdcdre),  wail   {rueiler, 
Teutonic  wakiin) ;   but  before  most  consonants  it  has  usnauy  H — 
peace  (pais,  pdcum),feat  (fait,  factum).  (13)  The  loss  or  transposttioB 
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ct  •  ("T-eoittcmaot)  following  the  consonant  ending  an  accented 
syOable  begins  in  the  lath  century — Early  Old  Trench  ^orie 
(^ruMi),  eshuiU  ishtdium),  olie  {oUum)\  Modem  French  flotre, 
^fair.  kutie.  English  sometimes  shows  the  earlier  form — glory,  study  \ 
sonetiraes  the  later  dower  (douairt.  Early  Old  French  doane. 
OtSriam),  oil  (fttnfe).  (14)  The  vocalization  oil  /  preceded  by  a  vowel 
and  foUowed  by  a  consonant  becomes  frequent  at  the  end  01  the  12th 
ctotury;  when  preceded  by  (^>en  h,  an  a  developed  before  the  / 
while  this  was  a  consonant — ilth  century  mlse- {salsa),  beUei  {beUi- 
taUm),  alder  (pididitre);  Modem  French  sauce,  heauti,  souder.  In 
Parisian,  final  a  followed  the  fate  of  H  before  a  consonant,  becoming 
the  triphthong  tear,  but  in  Norman  the  vocalization  did  not  take 
Dbce,  and  the  /  was  afterwards  reiected — Modem  French  ruisseau. 
Modern  Guernsey  nasi  {tlciuUum).  English  worxls  of  French  origin 
sometimes  show  /  before  a  consonant,  but  the  genertfl  form  is  i^— 
-5catf  [ickauder,  excalidOre),  Walter  (Cautier,  Teutonic  Waldkari): 
jsacr.  beauty,  soder.  Final  U  tt  keot—veal  ^veau,  vUellum),  sm 
{seen,  siplfum).  (15)  In  the  east  uxta  centre  it  changes  to  di,  while 
tlw  older  sound  is  retained  in  the  mnth-west  and  west — Norman 
es^tii  {itroii,  strictum),  feeie  {pr&ie,  praedam),  lath  century  Picard, 
Parisian.  Ac..  estrcU,  pnie.  But  the  earliest  (loth  century)  specimens 
of  the  latter  group  of  dialects  have  H — pleier  {flayer,  ^icire)  Eulalia, 
eidtrriet  {mettrail,  mittere  kabOmi)  Jonah.  Parisian  dt,  whether  from 
a  or  from  Old  French  dt.  6i,  became  in  the  xsth  century  ui  (spellings 
with  eueor  ae  are  not  uncommon — mirouerlor  miroir,  mir<USrium), 
and  in,  the  foUowii^,  in  certain  words,  i^  now  written  oi—fran^is, 
cemuaitrt,  from  fraufois  {franceis,  franctscum),  conoistre  {fonutstre, 
cppi6$cen)\  where  it  did  not  undei^  the  latter  change  it  u  now  ua 
\M  ma—foi  (ret,  r^^nfi).  eroix  {cruis,  crUcem),  Before  nasals  and 
palatal  /.  a  (now«i)  was  kept — veme  (vtna),  veille  (jripld),  and  it 
cveryvfaere  survives  tinbbialized  in  Modem  Normal^— Guernsey 
lUUe  (dstlr,  sOUal  with  €,  ser  {soir,  Orum)  with  k.  English  showi 
icoeralty  a  (or  at)  tor  original  ei — strati  {estreit),prey  {preie):  but 
m  several  words  the  later  Parisian  at — coy  (cot,  gnaum)^loyai  (loyal. 
Hfilrm).  (16)  The  splitting  of  the  vowel-sound  from  accented 
Latia  d  or  ■  not  in  position,  represented  in  Old  French  by  o  and  u 
tadiflerently,  into  v,  o  (before  nasals),  and  eu  (the  latter  at  first  a 
diphthong.  now*German  d),  is  unknown  to.  Western  French  till 
the  12th  century,  and  is  not  general  in  the  east.  The  sound  in  i  ith 
omtury  Norman  was  much  nearer  to  u  (Modem  French  mi)  than  to  6 
(Modern  French  S),  as  the  words  borrowed  by  English  show  Hit  (at 
irst  written  m,  afterwards  ou  or  o»),  never  66;  -but  was  probably 
sot  ouite  a.  as  Modem  Norman  snows  the  samo  splitting  of  the 
uund  as  Parisian.  Examples  are— Early  Old  French  esfose  or 
ei^air  {sPduusm),  nom  or  num  {n^men),  fler  or  flur  (flSrem) ;  Modem. 
Freach  epouse,  uom.fleur;  Modem  Guernsey  tptue  {gueule,  gulam), 
WW.  flleur.  Modem  Picard  also  shows  u,  which  is  the  regular  sound 
before  r^-jlour;  but  Modem  Burgundian  often  keeps  the  original 
Old  French  6—90  {voiu,  vds).  English  shows  almost  always  uu — ■' 
fpouse,  uoun.fiower  (Eariy  Middle  English  spuu,  nuH,/lur);  but 
Kepkew  with  iu  {ueveu,  nepHem).  (17)  The  loss  of  the  »  (or  ip)  of  cm 
dun  from  the  end  of  the  I3th  century — Old  French  ^auBrl  {qoartum), 

rer  imMirt)  with  fu  ■■  he.  Modern  French  miart,  quitter  with  qu  ■> 
la  Walloon  the  or  is  preserved — couAr  (quart),  cuiiter;    as  is 
tSie  case  in  English — quart,  quii.   The  w  ct  po  seems  to  have  been 
io«t  rather  earlier.  English  having  simple  g — ^gafr  (fSff,  ^^^  f»o<'i 
Trjtooic  wadi),  guiu  {£»iu,  Teutonic  vAsa),    (18)  The  change  of 
the  diphthcog  Ite  to  Ml  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  12th  century, 
uch  words  as  Anjou  {Audegiteutn)  assonating  in  the  Rojand  on 
fart  (forfaw);   and  did  not  occur  in  Picardy,  where  du  became  au 
ttsi  from  older  eius,  cdls  {^ous,  cottis)  coinciding  with  catu  from 
cdi  {ckaads,  calidAs),    English  keeps  du  distinct  from  uu — vault  for 
>a«f  (Modern  French  9oiUe,  volvitam),  soder  {souder,  soliddre).    (19) 
Tbe  change  of  the  diphthong  U  to  simple  4  is  specially  Anglo-Norman , 
ta  Ok!  French  of  the  Contment  these  sounds  never  rhyme,  in  that 
of  Ea^nd  they  constantly  do,  and  English  words  show,  with  rare 
cveptions,  the  simple  vowel— >E«re«  (Old  French  fiers,  ferus),  chief 
'.(■^,  caput)^  with  wee;  butjpannier  {pauier,  panArium).  At  the 
befisniiy  01  the  modern  period,  Parisian  dropped  the  t  of  m  when 
preceded  by  ck  or  j—:duf,  abriger  (Old  French  abregier,  abbreviOre): 
H!c«hcre(except  in  verbs)  ie  is  retained— )Eef  {ferum),  pitiiCpieUUefin 
M  3dera  Guernsey  retainsMaf  ter  c^— opVcAter((B^^ac«er,atf^opeare). 
iyi}  Some  of  the  Modem  French  changes  have  found  their  places 
uder  cidtt  ones;  those  remaining  to  be  noticed  are  so  recent  that 
Es^hh  examples  of  the  older  forms  are  superfluous.    In  the  i6th 
catary  the  diphthong  au  changed  to  ao  and  then  to  6,  its  present 
inaad.  rendering,  for  instance,  mata  (Old  French  mals,  maids) 
idesttcal  with  mois  {muMs).    The  au  01  sati  underwent  the  same 
cW^e.  but  its  e  was  still  sounded  as  •  (the  e  o(  qtu);   in  the  next 
ceatury  this  was  dropped,  making  veatue  fOld  French  viels,  vHell&s) 
ririttical  with  m«x  (m/f,  vallis).    (ai)  A  more  general  and  very 
^portaot  change  began  much  earlier  than  the  last;  this  is  the  loss 
^"*^yfinal  consonants.    In  Early  Old  French  every  consonant 
^pronounced  as  written;  by  degrees  many  <rf  them  disappeared 
*aea  followed  by  another  consonant,  whether  in  the  same  word  (in 
•sich  oae  they  were  generalljr  omitted  in  writing)  or  in  a  following 
^  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  16th  century;   those  final 
co^Booaats  which  are  usually  Silent  in  Modem  French  were  still 
Winded,  if  before  a  vowel  or  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  a  line 
9  poetry,  but  generally  not  elsewhere.    Thus  a  large  number  of 


French  words  had  two  forms;  the  Old  French  fori  appeared  as/dr 
(though  still  written  fort)  before  a  consonant,  fdrt  elsewhere.  At  a 
later  period  final  consonants  were  lost  (with  certain  exceptions) 
when  the  word  stood  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  of  a  line  of  poetry; 
but  they  are  generally  kept  when  followed  by  a  word  beginning 
with  a  voweL  (22)  A  still  later  change  is  the  general  loss  of  the 
yowd  (written  e)  of  unaccented  final  syllables;  this  vowel  preserved 
in  the  i6th  century  the  sound  9,  which  it  had  in  Early  Old  French. 
In  later  Anglo-Norman  final  »  Qikc  every  other  sound)^  was  treated 
exactly  as  the  same  sound  in  Middle  English;  that  is,  it  came  to  be 
omitted  or  retained  at  pleasure,  and  in  the  15th  century  disappeared. 
In  Old  French  the  loss  of  final » is  confined  to  a  few  words  and  forms; 
the  loth  century  saveiet  {sapih(U  ioc  sapObai)  became  in  the  ilth 
saoeit,  and  ore  {ad  hdram),  ele  {illam)  develop  the  abbreviated  or,  el. 
In  the  15th  century  s  before  a  vowel  generally  disappears — milr,  Old 
French  miur  {mdtHrum)',  and  in  the  i6th,  though  stiU  written,  a 
after  an  unaccented  vowd.  and  in  the  syllable  eni  after  a  vowel, 
does  the  same-^rratmcnl.  Old  French  vraiement  {j^Ocd  mente); 
avoient  two  syllables,  as  now  {avaietU),  in  Old  French  three  syllables 
(as  hablbant).  These  phenomena  occur  much'earlicr  in  the  anglicized 
French  of  England — xjth  century  aveyut  (Old  French  aveieui).  But 
the  universal  loss  of  final  e,  which  hu  clipped  a  syllable  from  half 
the  French  vocabulary,  did  not  take  place  till  the  i8th  century,  after 
the  general  loss  of  final  consonants;  fort  and  forte,  distinguished 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  line  in  the  i6th  century  as  fdrt  and  /drp, 
remain  distinguished,  but  as  fir  and  fdrt.    The  metre  of  poetry  is 


la  thten  bel),  is  considered  as  seven,  fitted  with  music  accordingly, 
and  sung  to  fit  the  music  {dU»,  la  Mhenu  bil9).  (23)  In  Old  FrAicn. 
as  in  the  other  Romanic  languages,  the  stress  (force,  accent)  is  on  (he 
syllable  which  was  accented  in  Latin;  compare  the  treatment  of 
the  accented  and  unaccented  vowels  in  latrd,  amds,  giving  lire, 
dime,  and  in  latrOnem,  amdtis,  giving  far^,  amis,  the  accented  vowels 
being  those  which  rhyme  or  assohate.  At  present,  stress  in  French 
is  much  less  marked  than  in  English,  German  or  lulian,  and  u  to  a 
certain  extent  variable;  which  is  partly  the  reason  why  most  native 
French  scholars  find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  that  the  stress  in 
living  Modem  French  b  on  the  same  syllable  as  in  Old  French. 
The  tact  that  stress  in  the  French  of  to-day  b  independent  of  length 
(quantity)  and  pitch  (tone)  largely  aids  the  confusion ;  for  though 
the  final  and  originally  accented  syllabic  (not  counting  the  silent  e 
as  a  syllable)  is  now  generally  pronounced  with  less  force,  it  very 
often  has  a  long  vowel  with  raised  pitch.  In  actual  pronunciation 
the  chief  stress  is  usually  on  the  first  syllable  (counting  according 
to  the  sounds,  not  the  spelling),  but  in  many  polysyllables  it  is  on 
the  last  but  one;  thus  in  cataion  the  accented  (strong)  syllable 
cau,  in  oceaston  it  is  ca.  Poetry  is  still  written  according  to  the 
original  place  of  the  stress;  the  rhyme-syllables  of  larron,  aimeu 
are  still  roh  and  met,  which  when  set  to  music  receive  an  accented 
(strong)  note,  and  are  sung  accordingly,  though  in  speech  the  la 
and  at  generally  have  the  principal  stress.  In  reading  poetry,  as 
distinguished  from  singing,  the  modern  pronunciation  is  used,  Doth 
as  to  the  loss  of  the  finafa  and  the  displacement  of  the  stress,  the 
result  being  that  the  theoretical  metre  in  which  the  poetry  is 
written  disappears,  {ss)  In  certain  cases  accented  vowels  were 
lengthened  in  Old  French,  as  before  a  lost  s;  this  was  indicated  in 
the  i6th  century  by  a  circumflex — bite.  Old  French  beste  {bestiam), 
Ame,  Old  French  anme  {anima).  The  same  occurred  in  the  plural  of 
many  nouns,  where  a  consonant  was  lost  before  the  s  of  the  flection ; 
thus  singular  coc  with  short  vowel,  plural  cos  with  long.  The  plural 
cos,  though  spelt  cogs  instead  of  cd  {^k66),  is  still  sometimes  to  be 
heard,  but,  bke  other  similar  ones,  is  generally  refashioned  after 
the  singular,  becoming  kdk.  In  present  French,  except  where  a 
difference  of  quality  has  resulted,  as  in  cite  fOld  French  coste,  costam) 
with  d  and  cotte  (Old  French  cote),  with  0,  short  and  long  vowels 
generally  mn  together,  quantity  being  now  variable  and  uncertain: 
but  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Eariy  Modern  distinctions 
appear  to  have  been  generally  presefved. 

(d)  Orthography. —The  history  of  French  spcUing  is  based  on 
that  of  French  sounds;  as  already  stated,  the  former  (apart 
from,  a  few  Lalinisms  in  the  earliest  documents)  for  several 
centuries,  faithfully  followed  the  latter.  When  the  popular  Latin 
of  Gaul  was  fiist  written,  its  soxmds  were  represented  by  the  letters 
of  the  Roman  alphabet;  but  these  were  employed,  not  in  the 
values  they  had  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  but  in  those  they  had  ac- 
quired in  consequence  of  the  phonetic  changes  that  bad  meantime 
taken  place.  Thus,  as  the  Latin  sound  u  had  become  d  (dose  0} 
and  H  had  become  y  (French  u,  German  ii),  the  letter  u  was  used 
sometimes  to  denote  the  sound  d,  sometimes  the  sound  y;  as 
Latin  k  (written  c)  had  become  Ish  or  Is,  according  to  dialect, 
before  e  and  t,  c  was  used  to  represent  those  sounds  as  weD  as 
that  of  k.  The  chief  features  of  early  French  orthography 
(apart  from  the  specialities  of  individual  MSS.,  especially  the 
earliest)  are  therefore  thcse:--<  stood  for  k  and  tsh  or  ts;  d  for  d 
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and  dk  (soft  tk);  e  for  S,  i,  and  9;  g  for  g  and  dik;  k  was  often 
written  in  words  of  Latin  origin  where  not  sounded;  s  (j)  stood 
for  s,  y  consonant,  and  dxk;  0  for  d  (Anglo-Norman  u)  and  d; 
s  for  s  and  x;  I  for  /  and  ik;  u  (v)  for  tf  (Anglo-Norman  u),  y  and 
v;  y  (rare)  for  ;';  s  for  ds  and  /f.  Some  new  sounds  had  also 
to  be  provided  for:  where  Uk  had  to  be  distinguished  from  non- 
final  ts,  ck — at  first,  as  in  Italian,  denoting  k  before  i  and  e  {cki^ 
ki  from  qvl) — was  used  for  it;  palatal  /  was  represented  by  ill, 
which  when  final  usually  lo$t  one  /,  and  after  i  dropped  iis  i; 
palatal  n  by  pt,  ng  or  ngn,  to  which  i  was  often  prefixed;  and 
the  new  letter  w,  originally  uu  (w),  and  sometimes  representing 
merely  uo  or  vu,  was  employed  for  the  consonant-sound  still 
denoted  by  it  in  English.  All  combinations  of  vowel-letters 
represented  diphthongs;  thus  at  denoted  a  followed  by  »,  ou 
cither  6u  or  du,  ui  either  &i  (Anglo-Norman  ui)  or  yi,  and  similarly 
with  the  others — e»,  eu,  at, »«,  iCf  ue  (and  oe),  and  the  triphthong 
ieu.  Silent  letters,  except  initial  k  in  Latin  words,  are  very  rare; 
though  MSS.  copied  from  older  ones  often  retain  letters  whose 
sounds,  though  existing  in  the  language  of  the  author,  had  dis- 
appeared from  that  of  the  more  modem  scribe.  The  subsequent 
changes  in  orthography  are  due  mainly  to  changes  of  sound, 
and  find  their  explanation  in  the  phonology.  Thus,  as  Old 
French  progresses,  «,  having  become  silent  before  voiced  con- 
sonants, indicates  only  the  length  of  the  preceding  vowel;  § 
before  nasals,  from  the  change  of  i  (nasal  e)  to  d  (nasal  a),  repre- 
sents J;  c,  from  the  change  of  ts  to  j,  represents  s;  qu 
and  gu,  from  the  loss  of  the  w  of  kw  and  gw,  represent 
k  and  g  (hard);  at,  from  the  change  of  ai  to  ^,  rq>resents  i;  ou, 
from  the  change  of  du  and  &u  to  u,  represents  «;  ch  and  f ,  from 
the  change  of  tsk  and  dxk  to  sk  and  tk,  represent  sk  and  zA;  eu 
and  ue,  originally  representing  diphthongs,  represent  a  (German 
6)',  z,  from  the  change  of  ts  and  dxios  and  s,  represents  s  and  z. 
The  new  values  of  some  of  these  letters  were  applied  to  words 
not  originally  spelt  with  them:  Old  French  k  before  i  and  e 
was  replaced  by  qu  (evesgue,  eoeske,  Latin  episcopum);  Old 
French  u  and  0  for  d,  after  this  sound  had  split  into  eu  and  u, 
were  replaced  in  the  latter  case  by  ou  (rous,  for  ros  or  rus,  Latin 
russum);  s  was  accidentally  inserted  to  mark  a  long  vowel 
(paste,  pale,  Latin  pallidum);  eu  replaced  ue  and  oe  (neuf,  nttef, 
Latin  nocum  and  natem);  z  replaced  s  after  i  (nez,  nes,  ndsum). 
The  use  of  X  for  final  s  is  due  to  an  orthographical  mistake;  the 
MS.  contraction  of  us  being  something  like  x  was  at  last  confused 
with  it  (iex  for  ieus,  ootids),  and,  its  meaning  being  forgotten,  u 
was  inserted  before  the  x  (yeux)  which  thus  meant  no  more  than 
s,  and  was  used  for  it  after  other  vowels  (voix  for  vois,  vScem). 
As  literature  came  fo  be  extensively  cultivated,  traditional  as 
distinct  from  phonetic  spelling  began  to  be  iniluential;  and  in  the 
14th  century,  the  dose  of  the  Old  French  period,  this  influence, 
though  not  overpowering,  was  strong — ^stronger  than  in  England 
at  that  time.  About  the  same  period  there  arose  etymological  as 
distinct  from  traditional  spelling.  This  practice,  the  alteration 
of  traditional  spelling  by  the  insertion  or  substitution  of  letters 
which  occurred  (or  were  supposed  to  occur)  in  the  Latin  (or  sup- 
posed Latin)  originals  of  the  French  words,  became  very  prevalent 
in  the  three  following  centuries,  when  such  forms  as  debvoir 
(dibire)  for  devoir,  faulx  {falsum)  for  jaus,  aulkeur  (auddrem, 
supposed  to  be  auikdrem)  for  auteur,  poids  (supposed  to  be  from 
pondus,  really  from  pinsum)  for  pots,  were  the  rule.  But  besides 
the  etymological,  there  was  a  phonetic  school  Of  spelling  (Ramus, 
in  1562,  for  instance,  writes  iime,  limates — with  e^i,  i^i,  and 
(«-9 — for  aimai,  aimastes),  which,  though  unsuccessful  on  the 
whole)  had  some  effect  in  correcting  the  excesses  of  the  other, 
so  that  in  the  17th  century  most  of  these  inserted  letters  began  to 
drop;  of  those  which  remain,  some  (JUgme  iox  flemme  or  fleume, 
Latin  pklegma)  have  corrupted  the  pronundation.  Some  im- 
portant reforms— as  the  dropping  of  silent  s,  and  its  replace- 
ment by  a  circumflex  over  the  vowel  when  this  was  long;  the 
frequent  distinction  of  close  and  open  e  by  acute  and  grave 
accents;  the  restriction  of  i  and  u  to  the  vowel  sound,  of  ^  and  v 
to  the  consonant;  and  the  introduction  from  Spain  of  the  cedilla 
to  distinguish  c^s  from  c^k  before  a,  u  and  a— are  due  to  the 
i6th  century.    The  replacement  of  oi,  where  it  had  assumed  the 


value  i,  by  ai,  did  not  begin  tUl  the  last  century,  and  was  not  the 
rule  till  the  present  one.  Indeed,  since  the  x6th  century  the 
changes  in  French  spelling  have  been  small,  compared  with  the 
changes  of  the  sounds;  final  consonants  and  final  4  (unaccented) 
are  still  written,  though  the  sounds  they  represent  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Still,  a  marked  eflbrt  towards  the  simplification  of  French 
orthography  was  made  in  the  third  edition  of  the  DicHouary  of 
the  French  Academy  j(i74o),  practically  the  work  of  the  Abb^ 
d'Olivet.  While  in  the  first  (1694)  and  second  (i  718)  editions  of 
this  dictionary  words  were  overburdened  with  silent  letters, 
supposed  to  represent  better  the  etymology,  in  the  third  edition 
the  spelling  of  about  5000  words  (out  of  about  z8,ooo)  was 
altered  and  made  more  in  conformity  with  the  pronunciation. 
So,  for  instance,  c  was  dropped  In  heinfaicteur  aad  otiject,  c  in 
s^avoir,  d  in  advocat,  s  in  accroistre,  albastre,  aspre  and  bastard,  e  in 
the  past  part,  creu,  deu,  veu,  and  in  such  words  as  aUeure,  somU- 
leure;  y  was  replaced  by  i  in  cecy,  cduy,  gay,  joye,  &c  But  those 
changes  were  not  made  systematiodly,  and  mai^  pedantic 
spellings  were  left  untouched,  while  many  inconsistencies  still 
remain  in  the  present  orthography  {s^gler  and  persifier,  seuffier 
and  boursoufier,  ftc).  The  consequence  of  those  efforts  in  con- 
trary directions  is  that  French  orthography  is  now  quite  as 
traditional  and  unphonetic  as  English,  and  gives  an  even  falser 
notion  than  this  of  the  actual  state  of  the  language  it  is  sui^x>sed 
to  represent.  Many  of  the  features  of  Old  French  ortho^phy, 
early  and  late,  are  preserved  in  En^ish  orthography;  to  it  w^ 
owe  the  use  of  c  for  s  (Old  Eiu^lish  ck  only),  oij  (0  for  dkA,  of 
V  (m)  for  V  (in  Old  English  written/),  and  probably  of  ck  for  tsk. 
The  English  w  is  purely  French,  the  Old  English,  letter  bdng 
the  runic  ^,  When  French  was  introduced  into  England,  kw  had 
not  lost  its  w,  and  the  French  911,  with  that  value,  replaced  tiie 
Old  English  c]f  {queen  for  c^en).  In  Norman,  Old  French  6  had 
become  very  like  u,  and  in  England  went  entirely  into  it;  o^ 
which  was  one  of  its  French  signs,  thus  came  to  hie  often  used 
for  u  in  English  {come  for  cume),  U,  having  often  in  Old  French 
its  Modem  French  value,  was  so  used  in  England,  and  replaced 
the  Old  English  y  {busy  for  bysi.  Middle  En^ish  brud  lot  bryd), 
and  y  was  often  usied  for  •  {day  for  dat).  In  the  xjth  century, 
when  ou  had  come  to  represent  u  in  France,  it  was  borrowed  hy 
English,  and  used  for  the  long  sound  of  that  vowd  {sour  for  sUr)\ 
and  gu,  which  had  come  to  mean  simply  g  (hard),  was  occasion- 
ally used  to  represent  the  sound  g  before  i  and  e  {guess  for  g/esse). 
Some  of  the  Early  Modem  etymological  spellings  were  imitated 
in  England;  fieam  and  autour  were  replaced  by  pklegm  and 
auikouT,  the  latter  spelling  having  corrupted  the  pronunciation. 

{e)  Infiections.^ln  the  earliest  Old  French  extant,  the  in- 
fluence of  analogy,  espedally  in  verbal  forms,  is  very  marked 
when  these  are  compared  with  Latin  (thus  the  present  participles 
of  all  conjugations  take  ant,  the  ending  of  the  first,  Latin  aniem), 
and  becomes  stronger  as  the  language  progresses.  Such  isolated 
inflectional  changes  as  saveit  into  savoit,  which  are  cases  of  regular 
phonetic  changes,  are  not  noticed  here. 

(i.)  Verbs. — (i)  In  the  oldest  French  texts  the  Latin  pluperfect 
(with  the  sense  of  the  perfect)  occaaionally  occurs — a9fel(kabuerai), 
roveret  hogSverat);  it  disappears  before  the  12th  century.  (2) 
The  u  of  the  ending  of  the  ist  pers.  plur.  mus  drops  in  Old  French, 
except  in  the  perfect,  where  its  preaence  (as  »)  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
explained — amoms  {amAmtu,  influenced  by  siimus),  but  amames 
{amdsimus).  In  Picard  the  atonic  ending  met  is  extended  toall  tenses, 
giving  arhomes,  ^.  (a)  In  the  present  indicative,  and  person  plur.. 
the  ending  es  of  the  first  conjugation  (Latin  oHs)  extends,  even  in 
the  earliest  documents,  to  all  verbs — oms,  recevee,  oe»  {kabeiis, 
reciprUis,  auditis)  like  amea  (amatis);  such  forms  as  dites,  faites 
{dicUis,  faeUis)  being  exceptional  archaisms.  This  te\'elUnK  of  the 
conjugation  does  not  appear  at  such  an  early  time  in  the  future 
(formed  from  the  infinitive  and  from  habitis  reduced  to  Itis);  in 
the  Roland  both  forms  occur,  portereiz  (poriare  kftbUis)  asaonat- 
ing  on  ret  {rot,  rigem),  and  the  younger  porterez  on  citet  (citi. 
t^mtdtem),  but  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century  the  older  form 
•eiz,  -o»,  is  dropped,  and  -ex  becomes  gradually  the  uniform  ending 
for  this  2nd  penwn  of  the  plural  in  the  future  tense.  (4)  In  Eastern 
French  the  1st  plur..  when  preceded  byt,  has  e,  not  0,  before  the  nasal, 
while  Western  French  has  m  ^or  o),  as  in  the  present;  posciomes 
{pcssedmus)  In  the  Jonah  homily  makes  it  probable  that  the  latter 
Is  the  older  form — Picard  avtemes,  Burgundian  omens,  Norman 
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mums  {keMdmus).  (5)  Th«  subjunctive  of  the  first  conjugation 
lus  at  first  in  the  singular  no  final  e,  in  accordance  with  the  final 
vowtl  laws— /»/iir,  plurs,  plurl  (ftidrem,  ptdris,  pldrel).  The  forms  are 
fndually  a^imilatcd  to  those  of  the  other  conjugations,  which, 
deriving  from  Latin  am^  as,  at,  have  e,  es,  e{t) ;  Modern  French  pUure, 
^uru,  platre,  like  pertU,  perdts,  perde  {ptrdam,  perdds,  perdat). 
(6)  In  Old  French  the  (Mtiscnt  subjunctive  and  the  1st  sing.  pres. 
inj.  generally  show  the  influence  of  the  t  or  e  of  the  Latin  iam,  earn, 
16^  <^— Old  rrench  mmre  or  moerge  {moriat  for  moridtwr),  tiegne  or 
t-hit  ikntat),  IN  HIT  or  moerc  {morid  for  morior),  tieng  or  Itrnc  (tetud). 
Bv  iJefirces  these  forms  are  levelled  under  the  other  present  forms — 
N(..idcni  French  0iture  and  metirs  following  meurt  {mortl  for  morltur), 
itnnt  and  tkns  following  lieni  (tenet).  A  few  of  the  older  forms 
remain— the  vowel  of  aie  (kabeam)  and  at  ihabed)  contrastirtg  with 
that  of  a  (Ao&el).  (7)  A  levelling  of  which  instances  occur  in  the  llth 
ontury.  but  m-hich  is  not  yet  complete,  is  that  of  the  accented  and 
Hoaccented  stem-syllables  of  verbs.  In  Old  French  many  verb- 
steutt  with  shifting  accent  vary  in  accordance  with  phonetic  laws— 
pcrier  iperabotdre),  amer  {amdre)  have  in  the  prciient  indicative 
penl  {pwabUS),  paroUs  (paraMds),  paroUt  (parabolal),  parlums 
{pardtelimus),  parUz  {parabotdtis),  paroUnt  (paraboiant) ;  aim 
{ecj},  eimes  iamds),  aimel  (anuz/X,  amums  (amdmus),  atnes  {amdtis), 
umaii  {amamt).  In  the  first  case  the  unaccented,  in  the  second 
tbe  accented  form  has  prex'ailcd — Modern  French  parUt  parler; 
eime.  tmer.  In  several  verbs,  as  tenir  {Uttlre),  the  distinction  is 
retained— I*eii5,  tuns,  tient,  tenons,  tenet,  tiennent.  (8)  In  Old 
FrtRch,  as  stated  above,  ii  instead  of  i  from  a  occurs  after  a  palatal 
''which,  if  a  consonant,  often  split  into  i  with  a  dental) ;  the  diph- 
ttoi)^  thus  appears  in  several  forms  of  many  verbs  of  the  ist  con- 
jj^atwn — preter  {"prei'ier,  precdre),  vengier  (vindicdre),  laissier 
•li^are),  aidier  {adjutdre).  At  the  close  oi  the  Old  French  period, 
those  verbs  in  which  the  stem  ends  in  a  dental  replace  ie  by  the  e 
c:  ether  verbs — Old  French  taissier,  aidier,  laissies  (laxdtis),  aidiez 
iUji'Mii);  Modem  French  latsser,  aider,  laisset,  aidet,  by  analogy 
of  SMUT,  atmet.  The  older  forms  generally  remain  in  Picard— 
tsissier,  aidier.  (9)  The  addition  oCe  to  the  ist  sing.  pres.  ind. 
of  all  verbs  of  the  first  a>njugation  is  rare  before  the  13th  century, 
bjt  IS  usual  in  the  15th;  it  is  probably  due  to  the  analogy  of  the 
tlurd  person— Old  French  chant  {cant6),  aim  (amfl);  Modern  French 
chank,  aime.  (lo)  In  the  13th  century  s  is  occasionally  added  to  the 
IM  pen.  RDg-.  except  those  ending  in  e  ( «»)  and  at,  and  to  the  2nd 
cnj.  of  imperatives;  at  the  close  of  the  i6th  century  this  becomes 
L^  rule,  and  extends  to  imperfects  and  conditionals  in  oie  after  the 
ba  of  their  e.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  2nd  pcrs. 
Bng.— Old  French  vend  {tendd  and  vende),  vendoie  (vendibam),  parti 
{pvtM),  ting  {tenid);  Modem  French  vends,  vendais,  Partis,  tins; 
sad  inne  {ddnd)  in  certain  cases  becomes  donnes.  (11)  The  ist  and 
3Bd  plur.  of  tbe  pre*,  subj.,  which  in  Old  French  were  generally 
Kxiilar  to  those  01  the  indicative,  gradually  take  an  t  before  them, 
vhidi  is  the  rule  after  the  16th  century — Old  French  perdons  (per- 
i^Ms).  perdet  (perddtis) ;  Modem  French  perdums,  perdiet,  appar- 
ently by  anabgy  of  the  imp.  ind.  (12)  The  loss  in  Late  Old  French 
of  final  s,  t,  Ac.,  when  preceding  another  consonant,  caused  many 
*Qrd9  to  have  in  reality  (though  often  concealed  by  onhography; 
ifysbk  forms  of  inflection — one  without  termination,  the  other  witn. 
Tbsi  in  tbe  i6th  century  the  2nd  sing.  pres.  ind.  dors  (dormls)  and 
the  3rd  dort  Uormit)  were  distinguish^  as  ddrx  and  ddrt  when  before 
i  «o«cl,  as  0^5  and  dbrt  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  line  of  poetry, 
b-Jt  ran  together  as  ddr  when  followed  by  a  consonant.  Still  later, 
the  lots  of  the  final  consonant  when  not  followed  by  a  vowel  further 
rciuxd  the  cases  in  which  the  forms  were  distinguished,  so  that 
t'-e  actual  French  coniugation  is  considerably  simpler  than  is  shown 
^/  tbe  customary  •peUings,  except  when,  in  consequence  of  an  im- 
ncliately  foUowing  vowel,  the  old  terminations  occasionally  appear. 
i-^ra  here  the  antiquity  it  to  a  considerable  extent  artificial  or 
^■aive,  some  of  the  inaertiona  being  due  to  analogy,  and  the  popular 
Ur.juage  often  omitting  the  traditional  consonant  or  inserting  a 
<i^e»iit  one.  (13)  The  subsequent  general  loss  of  0  >  9  in  unaccented 
^ul  lyUatrfes  has  still  further  reduced  the  inflections,  but  not  the 
cvamctive  forms  perd  Iperdit)  and  perde  (perdat)  being  generally 
cttnjuished  as  ph  msia  pird,  and  before  a  vowel  as  pirt  and 

(u.)  SnbsiesUnes.'^i)  In  Early  Old  French  (as  in  Provencal)  there 
•re  tvD  main  declensions,  the  masculine  aiui  the  feminine;  with  a 
»=''  exceptions  the  former  ditinguishes  nominative  and  accusative 
in  bnh  Dttmbcrs,  the  latter  in  neither.  The  nom.  and  ace.  sing. 
Ki  aoc  plur.  mas.  correspond  to  those  of  the  Latin  and  or  ^rd 
^ciemoa,  the  nom.  ^ur.  to  that  of  the  2nd  declension.  The  sing. 
^  oorrespoads  to  the  nom.  and  ace.  of  the  Latin  ist  declension, 
*  u>  the  aoc  of  the  3rd :  the  plur.  fem.  to  the  ace.  of  the  ist  dedcn- 
t^^  or  to  the  nom.  and  ace.  of  the  3rd.  Thus  masc.  tors  (taunts), 
»c (Jotri);  tor  (tammm),  iaron  (tatrdnem)-,  tor  (tawt),  laron  (latrdni 
^  -^i) :  tors  (lasirds),  larons  (latrdnis) ;  but  fem.  only  ek  (dla  and 
^w).  ibr  (Sdrem);  eUs  (dlds),  flors  (fidris  nom.  and  ace.).  About 
t^  end  of  tne  itth  century  feminines  not  ending  in  e»»  take,  by 
uakgy  of  the  masculines,  s  in  the  nom.  sing.,  tnus  distinguishing 
""^  fors  from  ace.  fior.  A  century  later,  masculines  without  s 
^tfae  aom.  sing,  take  this  consonant  by  analogy  of  the  other  mascu' 
y .  pviflg  tares  as  nom.  similar  to  tors.  In  Anglo-Norman  the 
'''■vtive  fonns  very  early  begin  to  replace  the  nominative,  and 


soon  supersede  them,  the  language  following  the  tendency  of  con- 
temporaneous  English.  In  continental  French  the  declension -system 
was  preserved  much  longer,  and  did  not  break  up  till  the  14th 
century,  though  ace.  forms  are  occasionally  substituted  for  nom. 
(rarely  nom.  for  ace.)  before  that  date.  It  must  be  noticed,  however, 
that  in  the  current  language  the  reduction  of  the  dcelenMon  to  one 
case  (generally  the  accusative)  per  number  appears  much  earlier 
than  in  the  language  of  literature  proper  and  poetry;  Froissart,  for 
instance,  c.  1400,  in  his  poetical  workii  is  much  more  careful  of  the 
declension  than  in  his  Chronicles.  In  the  15th  century  the  modem 
system  of  one  case  is  fully  established;  the  form  kept  is  almost 
always  the  accusative  (sing,  without  s,  plural  with  s),  but  in  a  few 
words,  such  as/!/i  (filius),  sour  (soror),  pastre  (pastor),  and  in  proper 
names  such  as  Georges,  Cilles,  &c.,  often  used  as  vocative  (therefore 
with  the  form  of  nom.):  the  nom.  survives  in  the  sing.  Occasionally 
both  forms  exist,  in  different  senses — sire  (senior)  and  seigneur 
(senidrem),  on  (homd)  and  komme  (kominem).  (2)  Latin  neuters  are 
generally  masculine  in  Old  French,  and  inncctcd  according  to  their 
analogy,  as  dels  (carlus  for  caelum  nom.),  ciel  (caelum  ace.),  del  (caen 
for  cacla  nom.),  dels  (caelds  for  oaela  ace.) ;  but  in  some  cases  the 
form  of  the  Latin  neuter  is  preser>'cd,  as  in  cars,  now  corps^  Lat. 
corpus;  tens,  now  temps,  I.at.  tempus.  Many  neuters  lose  their 
singular  form  and  treat  the  plural  as  a  feminine  singular,  as  in  the 
related  languages — merveiUe  (mtrdbilia),  feuilte  (folia).  But  in  a  few 
words  the  neuter  plural  termination  is  used,  as  in  Italian,  in  its 
primitive  scum! — carre  (carta,  which  exists  as  well  a^  car/7),  Paire 
{Lot.  paria);  Modem  French  chars,  paires,  (3)  In  Old  French  the 
inflectional  s  often  causes  phonetic  changes  in  the  stem;  thus  palatal 
/  before  s  takes  t  after  it,  and  becon>es  dental  /,  which  afterwards 
changes  to  u  or  dropsr— yS/  (fUiuma.ndfilti)  with  palatal  l,filz  (plius 
and  fUids),  afterwards  ySs.  with  t^ts  (preserved  in  English  Filz), 
and  then  fis.  as  now  (spelt  fits).  Many  consonants  before  s,  as  the 
t  of  ^s.  disappear,  and  /  is  vocalized — vif  (vlvum),  mal  (malum), 
nominative  sing,  and  ace.  plur.  vis,  maus  (earlier  mals).  Those  forms 
of  the  plural  are  retained  in  the  i6th  century,  though  often  ety- 
mologically  spelt  with  the  consonant  of  the  singular,  as  in  vijs, 
pronounced  vis;  but  in  Late  Modern  French  many  of  them  dfis- 
appear,  vifs,  with  f  sounded  as  in  the  singular,  being  the  plural 
of  vtf,  bals  (formerly  baux)  that  of  6a/.  In  many  wonls,  as  chant 
(cantis)  and  champs  (cambds)  with  silent  /  and  p  (Old  French  chans 
in  both  cases),  maiix  (Old  rrench  mals,  sing,  mal),  yeux  (ocutSs, 
Old  French  etls.  sing,  ail)  the  old  change  in  the  stem  is  kept.  Some- 
times, as  in  deux  (caelds)  and  dels,  the  old  traditional  Aad  the  modem 
analogical  forms  coexist,  with  different  meanings.  (4)  The  modem 
loss  of  final  s  (except  when  kept  as  s  before  a  vowel)  has  seriously 
modified  the  French  declension,  the  singulars  fort  (fdr)  and  forte 
(fort)  being  generally  undistinguishable  from  their  plurals /or/i  and 
fortes.  The  subseouent  loss  of '  in  finals  has  not  aiTected  the  relation 
Detween  sing:  ana  plur.  forms;  but  with  the  frequent  rccoining  of 
the  plural  forms  on  the  singular  present  Modem  French  has  very 
often  no  distinction  between  sing,  and  plur.,  except  before  a  vowel. 
Such  plurals  as  maux  have  always  been  distinct  from  their  singula 
mal;  in  those  whose  singular  ends  in  s  there  never  was  any  dis- 
tinction. Old  French  taz  (now  spelt  lacs)  corresponding  to  hqveuSt 
laqceum,  la^T  and  lameds. 

(iii.)  Adjectives.— (i)  The  terminations  of  the  cases  and  numbers 
of  adjectives  are  the  same  as  those  of  substantives,  and  are  treated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  feminine  generally  takes  no  e  if 
the  masc.  has  none,  and  if  there  is  no  distinction  in  Latin — fem. 
sing,  fort  (fortem),  grant  (grandem),  fem.  plur.  fort  (fortis),  grant 
(grandis),  like  the  ace.  masc.  Certain  adjectives  of  tnis  class,  and 
among  them  all  the  adjectives  formed  with  the  Latin  suffix  -ensis, 
take  regularly,  even  in  the  oldest  French,  the  feminine  ending  e,  in 
Provencal  a  (courtois,  fem.  courtoise;  commun^  fem.  commune). 
Jo  these  must  not  be  added  dous  (Mod.  Fr.  dolt,  dous),  fem.  douce, 
which  probably  comes  from  a  Low  Latin  dulcius,  dulcia.  In  the 
nth  century  some  other  feminines,  originally  without  e,  begin  in 
Norman  to  take  this  termination — grande  (in  a  feminine  assonance 
in  the  Alexis),  plur.  grandes;  but  other  dialects  generally  preserve 
the  original  form  till  tnc  14th  century.  In  the  i6tn  century  the  e  is 
general  in  the  feminine,  and  is  now  universal,  except  in  a  few  ex- 
pressions— grand' mire  (with  erroneous  apostrophe,  rraiufirm.md/rfm), 
lettres  royaux  (lilerds  rigdlis),  and  most  adverbs  from  adjective^  in 
•anj.  -ent — couramment  (currante  for  -ente  mente),  sciemment  (sdentt 
mente).  (2)  Several  adjectives  have  in  Modem  French  replaced  the 
masc.  by  the  feminine-— Old  French  masc.  roit  (rigidum),  fem.  roide 
(rigidam) ;  Modern  French  roide  for  both  genders.  (3)  In  Old  French 
several  Latin  simple  comparatives  are  preserved — maiHr  (majdrem), 
nom.  ffiaiVf  (major) ;  graignur  (jgrandidrem),  nom.  graindre  (grandior) ; 
only  a  few  of  these  now  survive — pire  (jpejor),  meilleur  (melidrem), 
with  their  adverbial  neuters  pis  (pejus),  mieux  (melius).  The  few 
simple  superlatives  found  in  Old  French,  as  merme  (minimum), 
tesme  (pessimus),  proisme  (proximum),  haltisme  (altissimum),  this 
last  one  being  clearly  a  literary  word,  are  now  extinct,  and,  when 
they  existed,  had  hardly  the  meaning  of  a  superlative.  (4)  The 
moclern  loss  of  many  final  consonants  when  not  before  vowels,  and 
the  subseouent  loss  of  final  »,  have  greatly  affected  the  distinction 
between  the  masc.  and  fem.  of  adjectives— /orl  and  forte  are  still 
distinguished  as/or  and  fort,  but  amer  (amdrum)  and  amire  (amdram), 
with  their  plurals  amers  and  amhes,  have  run  together. 
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asuoed  a  suffidestly  independent  fonn  to  deserve  to  be  called 
ft  oev  language.  This  time  it  is  indeed  impossible  exactly  to 
detenninc,  and  the  period  at  which  literary  compositions,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  conversation,  began  to  employ  the  new 
toQgue  is  entirely  unknown.  As  early  as  the  7th  century  the 
Lingua  Romana,  as  distinguished  from  Latin  and  from  Teutonic 
dialects,  is  mentioned,  and  this  Lingua  Romana  would  be  of 
cecesauty  used  for  purposes  of  clerical  admonition,  especially  in 
the  country  districts,  though  we  need  not  suppose  that  such 
addresses  had  a  very  literaiy  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mention,  at  early  dates,  of  certain  catUUeruu  or  songs  com- 
posed in  the  vulgar  language  has  served  for  basis  to  a  super- 
structure of  much  ingenious  argument  with  regard  to  the  highly 
{Qteresting  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Chansons  dc  GesU,  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  greatest  literary  developments  of  northern 
(rench.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  article,  where  speculation  would 
be  out  of  place,  to  mention  that  only  two  such  cantilenae  actually 
ciist,  and  that  neither  is  French.  One  of  the  9th  century,  the 
"  Lay  of  Saucourt."  is  in  a  Teutonic  dialect ;  the  other,  the  "  Song 
of  St  Faron,"  is  of  the  7th  century,  but  exists  only  in  Latin 
pnae,  the  construction  and  style  of  which  present  traces  of  trans- 
lation from  a  poetical  and  vernacular  original.  As  far 
as  facts  go,  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  written 
French  language  consist  of  a  few  documents  of  very 
various  character,  ranging  in  date  from  the  9th  to  the 
iith  century.  The  oldest  gives  us  the  oaths  interchanged  at 
Stiassborgin  843  between  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis  the  German. 
The  next  probably  in  date  and  the  first  in  literary  merit  is  a  short 
Kfig  celebrating  the  martyrdom  of  St  Eulalia,  which  may  be 
as  <^d  as  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  and  is  certainly  not  younger 
than  the  beginning  of  the  loth.  Another,  the  Life  oj  St  Leger,  in 
uo  oaosyllabic  lines,  is  dated  by  conjecture  about  975.  The 
discussion  indeed  of  these  short  and  fragmentary  pieces  is  of 
mote  philological  than  literary  interest,  and  belongs  rather  to 
the  head  of  French  language.  They  are,  however,  evidence  of 
the  ;m>gress  which,  continuing  for  at  least  four  centuries,  built  up 
a  literary  instrument  out  of  the  decomposed  and  reconstructed 
Latin  ci  the  Ronuin  conquerors,  blended  with  a  certain  limited 
afflount  of  contributions  from  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  dialects  of 
the  originail  inhabitants,  the  Teutonic  speech  of  the  Franks,  and 
the  Oriental  tongue  of  the  Moors  who  pressed  upwards  from  Spain. 
Bat  all  these  foreign  elements  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
element  of  Latin;  and  as  Latin  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the 
vocabulary  and  tl^  grammar,  so  did  it  also  furnish  the  principal 
models  and  helps  to  literary  composition.  The  earliest  French 
versification  is  evidently  inherited  from  that  of  the  Latin  hymns 
of  the  church,  and  for  a  certain  time  Latin  originals  were  followed 
in  the  choice  of  literary  forms.  But  by  the  nth  century  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  dramatic  attempts  were  already  being 
made  in  the  vernacular,  that  lyric  poetry  was  largely  cultivated, 
that  lavs,  charters,  and  such-like  documents  were  written,  and 
that  commentators  and  translators  busied  themselves  with  re- 
iigiaQs  subjects  and  texts.  The  most  important  of  \.ht  extant 
documents,  outside  of  the  epics  presently  to  be  noticed,  has  of 
Ute  been  held  to  be  the  Life  of  Saint  AUxis,  a  poem 
of  625  decasyllabic  lines,  arranged  in  five-line  stanzas, 
each  of  one  assonance  or  vowel-rhyme,  which  may  be 
as  eaciy  as  1050.  But  the  most  important  development  of  the 
nth  century,  and  the  one  of  which  we  arc  most  certain,  is  that 
of  vhich  we  have  evidence  remaining  in  the  famous  Chanson  de 
iolamd,  discovered  in  a  nuinuscript  at  Oxford  and  first  published 
^  i^ij.  This  poem  represents  the  first  and  greatest  development 
of  French  literature,  the  chansons  de  geste  (this  form  is  now 
pfc^rred  to  that  with  the  plural  gesUs).  The  origin  of  these 
poems  has  been  hotly  debated,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
Q^tortance  which  they  really  possess  has  been  accorded  to  them, 
~~a  fact  the  less  remarkable  in  that,  until  about  1820,  the  epics 
of  aaciettt  France  were  unknown,  or  known  only  through  late 
•ad  disfigured  prose  versions.  Whether  they  originated  in  the 
*oth  or  the  south  is  a  question  on  which  there  have  been  more 
than  one  or  two  revolutions  of  opinion,  and  will  probably  be 
otlicn  still,  but  which  need  not  be  dealt  with  here.    We  possess 
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in  round  numbers  a  hundred  of  these  chansons.  Three  only  of 
them  are  in  Provencal.  Two  of  these,  Ferabras  and  BeUmnet 
d^Hanstonne,  arc  obviously  adaptations  of  French  originals. 
The  third,  Cirarts  de  RossUho  (Gerard  de  Roussillon),  is  un- 
doubtedly Provencal,  and  is  a  work  of  great  merit  and  originality, 
but  its  dialect  is  strongly  tinged  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
Langue  d'OIl,  and  its  author  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  the 
debatable  land  between  the  two  districts.  To  suppose  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  Provencal  originals  of  the  hundred 
others  have  perished  seems  gratuitous.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  chanson  de  geste,  as  it  is  now  extant,  is  the  almost 
exclusive  property  of  northern  France.  Nor  is  there  much 
authority  for  a  supposition  that  the  early  French  poets  merely 
versified  with  amplifications  the  stories  of  chroniclers.  On  the 
contrary,  chroniclers  draw  largely  from  the  chansons,  and  the 
question  of  priority  between  Roland  and  the  pseudo-Turpin, 
though  a  hard  one  to  determine,  seems  to  resolve  itself  in  favour 
of  the  former.  At  most  we  may  suppose,  with  much  probability, 
that  personal  and  family  tradition  gave  a  nucleus  for  ^t  least 
the  earliest. 

Chansons  de  Geste. — Early  French  narrative  poetry  was 
divided  by  one  of  its  own  writers,  Jean  Bodel,  under  three  heads 
— poems  relating  to  French  history,  poems  relating  to 
ancient  history,  and  poems  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  ^^Snt^ 
{Af  attires  de  France,  de  Bretagne,  et  de  Rome).  To  the 
first  only  is  the  term  chansons  de  geste  in  strictness  applicable 
The  definition  of  it  goes  partly  by  form  and  partly  by  matter 
A  chanson  dc  geste  must  be  written  in  verses  either  of  ten  or 
twelve  syllables,  the  former  being  the  earlier.  These  verses  have 
a  regular  caesura^  which,  like  the  end  of  a  line,  carries  with  it 
the  licence  of  a  mute  e.  The  lines  are  arranged,  not  in  couplets 
or  in  stanzas  of  equal  length,  but  in  hisses  or  tirades,  consisting 
of  any  number  of  lines  from  half  a  dozen  to  some  hundreds. 
These  are,  in  the  earlier  examples  assonanced, — that  is  to  say, 
the  vowel  sound  of  the  last  syllables  is  identical,  but  the  con- 
sonants need  not  agree.  Thns,  for  instance,  the  final  words  of  a 
tirade  of  Amis  et  Amiles  (II.  199-206)  are  erbe,  nomelle,  sciles, 
nouvclies,  traverscnt,  arrestcnt,  guerre ^  c<vtige.  Sometimes  the 
tirade  is  completed  by  a  shorter  line,  and  the  later  chansons  are 
regularly  rhymed.  As  to  the  subject,  a  chanson  dc  geste  must  be 
concerned  with  some  event  which  is,  or  b  supposed  to  be, 
historical  and  French.  The  tendency  of  the  trouvercs  was  con- 
stantly to  affiliate  their  heroes  on  a  particular  gcsle  or  family. 
The  three  chief  gestes  are  those  of  Charlemagne  himself,  of  Doon 
de  Mayence,  and  of  Garin  de  Monglane;  but  there  are  not  a 
few  chansons,  notably  those  concerning  the  Lorrainers,  and  the 
remarkable  series  sometimes  called  the  Chevalier  au  Cygne,  and 
dealing  with  the  crusades,  which  lie  outside  these  groups.  By 
this  joint  definition  of  form  and  subject  the  chansons  de  geste 
are  separated  from  the  romances  of  antiquity,  from  the  romances 
of  the  Round  Table,  which  are  written  in  octosyllabic  couplets, 
and  from  the  romans  d'avcntures  or  later  fictitious  talcs,  some  of 
which,  such  as  Brun  de  la  Montaigne,  are  written  in  pure  chanson 
form. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  point  about  the  chansons  de  geste 
is  their  vast  extent.  Their  number,  according  to  the  strictest 
definition,  exceeds  100,  and  the  length  of  each  chanson  votaM 
varies  from  1000  lines,  or  thereabouts,  to  20,000  or  mad 
even  30,000.  The  entire  mass,  including,  it  may  be  f!^yTf.ff 
supposed,  the  various  versions  and  extensions  of  each  **'^  **^ 
chanson,  is  said  to  amount  to  between  two  and  three  million 
lines;  and  when,  imder  the  second  empire,  the  publication  of  the 
whole  Carolingian  cycle  was  projected,  it  was  estimated,  taking 
the  earliest  versions  alone,  at  over  300,000.  The  successive 
developments  of  the  chansons  de  geste  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
fortunes  of  Hucn  de  Bordeaux,  one  of  the  most  lively,  varied 
and  romantic  of  the  older  epics,  and  one  which  is  interesting 
from  the  use  made  of  it  by  Shakespeare,  Wieland  and'  Weber. 
In  the  oldest  form  now  extant,  though  even  this  is  probably  not 
the  original,  Huon  consists  of  over  10,000  lines.  A  subsequent 
version  contains  4000  more;  and  lastly,  in  the  14th  century, 
A  later  poet  has  amplified  the  legend  to  the  extent  of  30,000  lines. 
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When  this  point  had  been  reached,  Hv<mi  began  to  be  turned  into 
prose,  was  with  many  of  his  fellows  published  and  republished 
during  the  15th  and  subsequent  centuries,  and  retains,  in  the 
form  of  a  roughly  printed  chap-book,  the  favour  of  the  country 
districts  of  France  to  the  present  day.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the 
later  versions  that  the  special  characteristics  of  the  chansons 
de  geste  are  to  be  looked  for.  Of  those  which  we  possess,  one  and 
one  only,  the  Ckanstm  de  Roland,  belongs  in  its  present  form 
to  the  1 1  th  century.  Their  date  of  production  extends,  speaking 
roughly,  from  the  x  ith  to  the  14th  century,  their  palmy  days  were 
the  nth  and  the  lath.  After  this  latter  period  the  Arthurian 
romances,  with  more  complex  attractions,  became  their  rivals, 
and  induced  their  authors  to  make  great  changes  in  their  style 
and  subject.  But  for  a  time  they  reigned  supreme,  and  no  better 
instance  of  their  popularity  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that 
manuscripts  of  them  exist,  not  merely  in  every  French  dialect, 
but  in  many  cases  in  a  strange  macaronic  jargon  of  mingled 
French  and  Italian.  Two  classes  of  persons  were  concerned  in 
them.  There  was  the  trouvhre  who  composed  them,  and  the 
fongUur  who  carried  them  about  in  manuscript  or  in  his  memory 
from  castle  to  castle  amd  sang  them,  intermixing  frequent  appeals 
to  his  auditory  for  silence,  declarations  of  the  novelty  and  the 
strict  copyright  character  of  the  chanson,  revilings  of  rival 
minstrels,  and  frequently  requests  for  money  in  plain  words. 
Not  a  few  of  the  manuscripts  which  we  now  possess  appear  to 
have  been  actually  used  by  the  jongleur.  But  the  names  of  the 
authors,  the  trouvdres  who  actually  composed  them,  are  in  very 
few  cases  known,  those  of  copyists,  continuaton,  and  mere 
possessors  of  manuscripts  having  been  often  mistaken  for  them. 
The  moral  and  poetical  peculiarities  of  the  older  and  more 
authentic  of  these  chansons  are  strongly  marked,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  so  strongly  as  some  of  their  encomiasts  have  contended, 
and  as  may  appear  to  a  reader  of  the  most  famous  of  them,  the 
Chanson  de  Roland,  alone.  In  that  poem,  indeed,  war  and 
religion  are  the  sole  motives  employed,  and  its  motto  might 
be  two  lines  from  another  of  the  finest  chansons  (Alucans, 
161-162): — 

"  Dist  k  Bertran  :   '  N'avons  mats  nul  lostr. 
Tant  ke  vivons  alons  paiens  ferir.' 

In  Roland  there  b  no  love-making  whatever,  and  the  hero's 
betrothed  "  la  belle  Aude  "  appears  only  in  a  casual  gibe  of  her 
brother  Oliver,  and  in  the  incident  of  her  sudden  death  at  the 
news  of  Roland's  fall.  M.  Lion  Gautier  and  others  have  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  this  stern  and  masculine  character  was  a 
feature  of  all  the  older  chansons,  and  that  imitation  of  the 
Arthurian  romance  is  the  cause  of  its  disappearance.  This 
seems  rather  a  hasty  inference.  In  Amis  et  Amiles,  admittedly 
a  poem  of  old  date,  the  parts  of  Bellicent  and  Lubias  are 
prominent ,  and  the  former  is  demonstrative  enough.  In  il  liscans 
the  part  of  the  Countess  Guibourc  is  both  prominent  and  heroic, 
and  is  seconded  by  that  of  Queen  Blancheflor  and  her  daughter 
Aelis.  We  might  also  mention  Oriabel  in  Jourdans  de  Blaities 
and  others.  But  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  sex  which  lights  and 
counsels  plays  the  principal  part,  that  love  adventures  are  not 
introduced  at  any  great  length,  and  that  the  lady  usually  spares 
her  knight  the  trouble  and  possible  indignities  of  a  long  wooing. 
The  characters  of  a  chanson  of  the  older  style  are  somewhat 
uniform.  There  is  the  hero  who  is  unjustly  suspected  of  guilt  or 
sore  beset  by  Saracens,  the  heroine  who  falls  in  love  with  him, 
the  traitor  who  accuses  him  or  delays  help,  who  is  almost  always 
of  the  lineage  of  Ganclon,  and  whose  ways  form  a  very  curious 
study.  There  are  friendly  paladins  and  subordinate  traitors; 
there  is  Charlemagne  (who  bears  throughout  the  marks  of  the 
epic  king  common  to  Arthur  and  Agamemnon,  but  is  not  in  the 
earlier  chanson  the  incapable  and  venal  dotard  which  he  becomes 
in  the  later),  and  with  Charlemagne  generally  the  duke  Naimes 
of  Bavaria,  the  cne  figure  who  is  invariably  wise,  brave,  loyal 
and  generous.  In  a  few  chansons  there  is  to  be  added  to  these  a 
very  interesting  class  of  personages  who,  though  of  low  birth  or 
condition,  yet  rescue  the  high-bom  knights  from  their  enemies. 
Such  are  Rainoart  in  Aliscans,  Gautier  in  Gaydon,  Robastre  in 
Caufrey,  Varocher  in  Macaire.    These  subjects,  uniform  rather 
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than  monotonous,  are  handled  with  great  unifonnity  if  not 
monotony  of  style.  There  are  constant  repetitions,  and  it  some- 
times seems,  and  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  that  the  text  is  a 
mere  cento  of  different  and  repeated  versions.  But  the  vene  is 
generally  harmonious  and  often  stately.  The  recurrent  asMO- 
ances  of  the  endless  tirade  soon  impress  the  car  with  a  grateful 
music,  and  occasionally,  and  far  more  frequently  than  mif  ht  be 
thought,  passages  of  high  poetry,  such  as  the  magnificent  Cram 

dod  por  la  mart  de  RoUant,  Al>paLr  to  ^vexsiiy  the  coune  ot  the 
story.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  chansons  are  MMand 
Aliscans,  Gerard  de  RoussUUm,  Amis  et  AmiUs,  Roind  da  Cambrai 
GannleLokerainuiditsseqwil  Lesquaire  Fils  Aymon,  Las  Saisna 
(recounting  the  war  of  Charleniagne  with  Witekind),  and  lastly. 
Le  Chevalier  au  Cy^fie, which  is  not  a  single  poem  but  a  series! 
dealing  with  the  earlier  crusades.  The  most  remaiiaUe  grMc>  is 
that  centring  round  William  of  Orange,  the  historical  or  half> 
historical  defender  of  the  south  of  France  against  Mahommedan 
invasion.  Ahnost  all  the  chansons  of  this  group,  from  the  long- 
known  Aliscans  to  the  recently  printed  Chan^pn  de  WiUame, 
are  distinguished  by  an  unwonted  personality  of  interest,  as  weU 
as  by  an  intensified  dose  of  the  ru^ed  and  martial  poetry  which 
pervades  the  whole  class.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  chanson 
and  one  only,  Ploooant,  deals  with  Merovingian  times.  But  the 
chronology,  geography,  and  historic  facU  of  nearly  all  are,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  mainly  arbitrary. 

Arthurian  Romanees.^Tht  second  dass  of  eariy  French  epics 
consisu  of  the  Arthurian  cycle,  the  Matihe  de  Bretagne,  the 
earliest  known  compositions  of  which  are  at  least  a  century 
junior  to  the  earliest  chanson  de  geste,  but  which  soon  succeeded 
the  chansons  in  popular  favour,  and  obtained  a  vogue  both  wider 
and  far  more  enduring.    It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  greater 
contrast  in  form,  style,  subject  and  sentiment  than  is  presented 
by  the  two  classes.    In  both  the  religious  sentiment  is  prominent 
but  the  religion  of  the  chansons  is  of  the  simplest,  not  to  say  of  the 
most  savage  character.    To  pray  to  God  and  to  kill  his  enemies 
constitutes  the  whole  duty  of  man.    In  the  romances  the  mystical 
^element  becomes  on  the  contrary  prominent,  and  furnishes,  in 
the  Holy  Grail,  one  of  the  most  important  features.    In  the  Carlo- 
vingian  knight  the  courtesy  and  clemency  which  we  have  learnt 
to  associate  with  chivalry  are  almost  entirely  absent.     The 
genlix  her  contradicts,  jeers  at,  and  execrates  his  sovereign  and 
his  fellows  with  the  utmost  freedom.    He  thinks  nothing  of  strik- 
ing his  cortoise  mouUier  so  that  the  blood  runs  down  her  cUr  vis. 
If  a  servant  or  even  an  equal  offends  him,  he  will  throw  the 
offender  into  the  fire,  knock  his  brains  out,  or  set  his  whiskers 
ablaze.    The  Arthurian  knight  is  far  more  of  the  modem  model 
in  these  respects.    But  his  chief  difference  from  his  predecessor 
is  undoubtedly  in  his  amorous  devotion  to  his  beloved,  who, 
if  not  morally  superior  to  Bellicent,  Floripas,  Esclairmonde,  and 
the  other  Carlovingian  heroines,  is  somewhat  less  forward.    Even 
in  minute  details  the  difference  is  strongly  marked.    The  romances 
are  in  octosyllabic  couplets  or  in  prose,  and  their  language  is 
different  from  that  of  the  chansons,  and  contains  much  fewer  of 
the  usual  epic  repetitions  and  stock  phrases.    A  voluminous  con- 
troversy has  been  held  respecting  the  origin  of  these  differences, 
and  of  the  story  or  stories  which  were  destined  to  receive  such 
remarkable  attention.    Reference  must  be  made  to  the  article 
AaTHXTUAN  Legend  for  the  history  of  this  controversy  and  for 
an  account  of  its  present  sUte.    This  state,  however,  and  aU 
subsequent  states,  are  likely  to  be  rather  dependent  upon  opinion 
than  upon  actual  knowledge.    From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
general  historian  of  literature  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give 
a  caution  against  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  "  proven  "  in  such 
matters.    Very  little  in  regard  to  early  literature,  except  the 
literary  value  of  the  texts,  is  ever  suscepdble  of  proof;  although 
things  may  be  made  more  or  less  probable.    What  we  are  at  present 
concerned  with,  however,  is  a  body  of  verse  and  prose  composed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  X3th  century  and  later.    The  earliest 
romances,  the  Saint  Graal,  the  Qutle  du  Saint  Graal,  Joseph 
ffArimathie  and  Merlin  bear  the  names  of  Walter  Map  and 
Robert  de  Borron.    Arltts  and  part  at  least  of  Lancelot  dm  Lac 
(the  whole  of  which  has  been  by  turns  attributed  and  denied  to 
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Walter  Map)  appear  to  be  doe  to  unknown  authors.  Tristan 
caoe  later,  and  has  a  stronger  mixture  of  Celtic  tradition.  At 
tbe  same  time  as  Walter  Map,  or  a  little  later,  ChrAien  (or 
Qucsdea)  de  Troyes  threw  the  legends  of  tbe  Round  Table 
ioto  oaosyllabic  verse  of  a  singularly  spirited  and  picturesque 
chsruter.  The  chief  poems  attributed  to  him  are  the  Chaaliir 
a  Ljn  (Sir  Ewain  of  Wales),  the  Chevalier  d  ta  CkareUe  (one 
of  the  episodes  of  Lancdotiy  Eric  et  Enide,  Tristan  and  PercieaU. 
These  poems,  independently  of  their  merit,  which  is  great,  had 
u  extensive  literary  influence.  They  were  translated  by  the 
(jcnnaa  minnesingers.  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  GottfHed  of 
Stnasbuig,  and  others.  .  With  the  romances  already  referred 
10.  which  are  mostly  in  prose,  and  which  by  recent  authorities 
have  been  put  later  than  the  verse  tales  which  used  to  be  post- 
powd  to  them,  Chretien's  poems  complete  the  early  forms  of 
the  Aithurian  story,  and  supply  the  matter  of  it  as  it  is  best 
known  to  English  readers  in  Malory's  book.  Nor  does  that  book, 
tbottgh  far  later  than  the  original  forms,  convey  a  very  false 
impression  of  the  characteristics  of  the  older  romances.  •  Indeed, 
tbe  .\rthurian  knight,  his  character  and  adventures,  are  so  much 
better  known  than  the  heroes  of  the  Carlovingian  chanson  that 
there  is  leas  need  to  dwell  upon  them.  They  had,  however,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  great  influence  upon  their  rivals,  and 
their  oompanuive  fertility  of  invention,  the  much  larger  number 
of  their  dramatis  ptrsanae^  and  the  greater  variety  of  interests  to 
which  they  ^)p^led,  sufficiently  explain  their  increased  popu- 
biity.  The  <ndinary  attractions  of  poetry  are  also  more  largely 
PKseai  in  them  than  in  the  chansons;  there  is  more  description, 
watt  life,  and  less  oitbe  mere  chronicle.  -They  have  been  accused 
of  relaxing  mofality,  and  there  is  perhaps  some  truth  in  the 
chaise.  But  the  chamge  is  after  all  one  rather  of  manners  than 
of  mMab,  and  what  is  lost  in  simplicity  is  gained  in  refinement. 
DeendeUayeHce  is  a  late  chanson,  and  Lancelot  du  Lac  is  an  early 
m&ance.  But  the  two  beautiful  scenes,  in  the  former  between 
Doon  sad  Nicolette,  in  the  latter  between  Lancek>t,  Galahault, 
GBinevere,  and  the  Lady  of  Maleh'aut,  may  be  compared  as 
iostances  of  ^  attitude  of  the  two  classes  of  poets  towards  the 
Boembject. 

Rnumces  ef  An^qtdty. — ^There  is  yet  a  third  class  of  early 
auntive  poems,  differing  from  the  two  former  in  subject,  but 
xermag,  sometimes  with  one  sometimes  with  the  other  in  form. 
These  are  the  rlawirsl  ranances— the  Matitre  de  Rome — ^which 
aie  not  mudi  later  than  those  of  Charlemagne  and  Arthur. 
The  chief  subjects  with  which  their  authors  busied  themselves 
veie  the  conquesU  of  Alexander  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  though 
other  classical  stories  c»me  in.  Tbe  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the 
Rttaace  of  Alixamdre  by  Lambert  the  Short  and  Alexander  of 
Bcniay.  It  has  been  said  that  the  excellence  of  the  twelve- 
f3rQahicd  vctm  used  in  this  romance  was  the  origin  of  the  term 
zleaadrine.  The  Trojan  romances,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
chie€y  in  octosyllabic  verse,  and  the  principal  poem  which 
tnats  of  than  is  the  Roman  de  Troie  of  Benoit  de  Sainte  More. 
Both  this  poem  and  Alixondre  are  attributed  to  the  last  quarter 
cf  the  inh  century.  The  authorities  consulted  for  these  poems 
•ere,  as  may  be  sappoted,  none  of  the  best.  Dares  Phrygius, 
IHays  Cretoisis,  the  pseudo-Callisthenes  supplied  most  of  them. 
Bat  the  inexhaustible  invention  of  the  trouv^res  themselves  was 
the  chief  authority  consulted.  •  The  adventures  of  Medea,  the 
•uderinffi  of  Alexander,  the  Trojan  horse,  the  story  of  Thebes, 
*ere  qoite  snfidcnt  to  spur  on  to  exertion  the  minds  which  had 
beea  accustomed  to  spin  a  chanson  of  some  10,000  lines  out  of  a 
cssaal  aOoaion  in  some  preceding  poem.  •  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  aaachraidims  did  not  disturb  them.  •  From  first  to  last  the 
*pten  of  tbe  chansons  had  not  in  the  least  troubled  themselves 
•ith  attention  to  any  such  matters.  Charlemagne  himself  had 
^  bfe  and  exploits  accommodated  to  tbe  need  of  every  poet 
•he  treats  of  him,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  heroes  of 
*^^tfBXj.  Indeed,  Alexander  is  made  in  many  respects  a  proto- 
type of  Charlemagne.  He  is  regularly  knighted,  he  has  twelve 
tfo,  be  holds  tournaments,  he  has  relations  with  Arthur,  and 
tiBQei  ia  contact  with  fairies,  he  takes  flights  in  the  air,  dives  in 
the  lea  sad  so  forth.    There  b  perhaps  more  avowed  imagination 
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in  these  rlaniral  stories  than  in  either  of  the  other  divisions  of 
French  epic  poetry.  Some  <rf  their  authors  even  confess  to  the 
practice  of  fiction,  while  the  trouvires  of  the  chansons  invariably 
assert  the  historioal  character  of  their  facts  and  personages,  and 
the  authors  of  the  Arthurian  romances  at  least  start  from  facts 
vouched  for,  partly  by  national  tradition,  partly  by  the 
authority  of  religion  and  the  church.  The  flawiral  romances, 
however,  are  important  in  two  different  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
they  connect  the  early  literature  of  France,  however  loosely,  and 
with  links  of  however  dubious  authenticity,  with  the  great  history 
and  literature  of  the  past  They  show  a  certain  amount  of  scholar- 
ship in  their  authors,  and  in  their  hearers  they  show  a  capacity 
of  taking  an  interest  in  subjects  which  are  nut  merely  those 
directly  connected  with  the  village  or  the  tribe.  The  chansons 
de  geste  had  shown  the  creative  power  and  independent  character 
of  French  literature.  There  is,  at  least  about  the  earlier  ones, 
nothing  borrowed,  traditional  or  schokurly.  •  They  smack  of  the 
soil,  and  they  rank  France  among  the  very  few  countries  which,  in 
this  matter  of  indigenous  growth,  have  yielded  more  than  folk- 
songs and  fii:eside  tales.  The  Arthurian  romances,  less  inde- 
pendent in  origin,  exhibit  a  wider  range  of  ^w,  a  greater 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  more  extensive  command 
of  the  sources  of  poetical  and  romantic  interest.  The  classical 
epics  superadd  the  only  ingredient  necessary  to  an  accomplished 
literature — that  is  to  say,  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done 
by  other  peoples  and  other  literatures  already,  and  the  readiness 
to  take  advantage  of  the  matcriab  thus  supplied. 

Romans  iTAteHtuses. — ^These  are  the  three  earliest  develop- 
ments of  French  literature  on  the  great  scale.  They  led,  however, 
to  a  fourth,  which,  though  hUer  in  date  than  all  except  their 
latest  forms  and  far  more  loosely  associated  as  a  group,  is  so 
closely  connected  with  them  by  literary  and  social  considera- 
tions that  it  had  best  be  mentioned  here.  This  is  the  roman 
d'avenlttres,  a  title  given  to  those  almost  avowedly  fictitious 
poems  which  connect  themselves,  mainly  and  centrally,  neither 
with  French  history,  with  the  Round  Table,  nor  with  the  heroes 
of  antiquity.  These  began  to  be  written  in  tbe  13th  century,  and 
continued  until  the  prose  form  of  fiction  became  generally  pre- 
ferred. The  later  forms  of  the  chansons  de  geste  and  the  Arthurian 
poems  might  indeed  be  well  called  romans  d'aventtires  them- 
selves. Hugues  Capdf  for  instance,  a  chanson  in  form  and  class  of 
subject,  is  certainly  one  of  this  latter  kind  in  tlKatment;  and 
there  is  a  larger  class  of  semi-Arthurian  romance,  which  so  to 
speak  branches  off  from  the  main  trunk.  But  for  convenience 
sake  the  definition  we  have  given  is  preferable.  The  style  and 
subject  of  these  romans  d'aventures  are  naturally  extremely 
various.  CuiUaume  de  Pakrme  deals  with  the  adventures  of  a 
Sicilian  prince  who  is  befriended  by  a  were-wolf ;  Le  Roman  de 
Pescoufle,  with  a  heroine  whose  ring  is  carried  off  by  a  sparrow- 
hawk  (escoufle),  like  Prince  Camaralzaman's  talisman;  Guy  of 
Warwick,  with  one  of  the  most  famous  of  imaginary  heroes; 
Meraugis  de  PortUgiuM  is  a  sort  of  branch  or  offshoot  of  the 
romances  of  the  Round  Table;  CUomadis,  the  work  of  the 
trouvire  Adenis  le  Roi,  who  a^  rehandled  the  old  chanson 
subjects  of  Ogier  and  Berte  aux  grans  piis,  connects  itself  once 
more  with  the  Arabian  Nigkts  as  well  as  with  Chaucer  forwards 
in  the  introduction  of  a  flying  mechanical  horse.  There  is,  in 
short,  no  possibility  of  classifying  their  subjects.  The  habit  of 
writing  in  gestes,  or  of  necessarily  coimecting  the  new  work  with 
an  older  one,  had  ceased  to  be  binding,  and  the  instinct  of  fiction 
writing  was  free;  yet  those  romans  d'aventures  do  not  rank  quite 
as  high  in  literary  importance  as  the  dasses  which  preceded  them. 
This  under-valuation  arises  ruther  from  a  lack  of  originality  and 
distinctness  of  savotir  than  from  any  shortcomings  in  treatment. 
Their  versification,  usually  octosyllabic,  is  pleasant  enough;  but 
there  is  not  much  distinctness  of  character  about  them,  and  their 
incidents  often  strike  the  reader  with  something  of  the  sameness, 
but  seldom  with  much  of  the  nalvet6,  of  those  of  the  older  poems. 
Nevertheless  some  of  them  attained  to  a  very  high  popularity, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Partenopex  de  Blots  of  Denis  Pyramus, 
which  has  a  motive  drawn  from  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche 
and  the  charming  Ploirt  et  Blancheflew,  giviQg  the  woes  of  a 
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Christian  prince  and  a  Saracen  slave^girL  With  them  may  be 
connected  a  certain  number  of  early  romances  and  fictions  of 
Tarious  dates  in  prose,  none  of  which  can  vie  in  charm  with 
Aucassm  a  HicoUUe  (13th  century),  an  exquisite  literary  pre- 
sentment of  medieval  sentiment  in  its  most  delightful  form. 

In  these  classes  may  be  said  to  be  summed  up  the  hterature  of 
feudal  chivalry  in  France.  They  were  all,  except  perhaps  the  last, 
composed  by  one  class  of  persons,  the  trouveres,  and 
performed  by  another,  the  jongleurs.  The  latter, 
ittiea  a#  indeed,  sometimes  presumed  to  compose  for  himself, 
and  was  denounced  as  a  Uovear  baiard  by  the  indignant 
members  of  the  superior  caste.  They  were  all  ori^nally 
intended  to  be  performed  in  the  palais  marberin  of  the  baron  to 
an  audience  of  knights  and  ladies,  and,  when  reading  became 
more  common,  to  be  read  by  such  persons.  '  They  dealt  therefore 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  with  the  class  to  whom  they  were 
addrnsed.  The  bourgeois  and  the  villain,  personages  of  political 
nonentity  at  the  time  of  their  early  composition,  come  in  for 
far  slighter  notice,  although  occasionally  in  the  few  curious 
instances  we  have  mentioned,  and  others,  persons  of  a  class 
inferior  to  the  seigneur  play  an  important  part.  The  habit  of 
private  wars  and  of  insurrection  against  the  sovereign  supply 
the  motives  of  the  chanson  de  geste,  the  love  of  gallantry, 
adventure  and  foreign  travel  those  of  the  romances  Arthurian 
and  miscellaneous.  None  of  these  motives  much  affected  the 
lower  classes,  who  were,  with  the  early  developed  temper  of  the 
middle-  and  lower-class  Frenchman,  already  apt  to  think  and 
speak  cynically  enough  of  tournaments,  courts,  crasades  and 
the  other  occupations  of  the  nobility.  The  communal  system 
was  springing  up,  the  towns  were  receiving  royal  enoouragement 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  authority  of  the  nobles.  The  corruptions 
and  maladministration  of  the  church  attracted  the  satire  rather 
of  the  dtixens  and  peasantry  who  suffered  by  them,  than  of  the 
nobles  who  had  less  to  fear  and  even  something  to  gain. 
\*^  On  the  other  hand,  the  gradual  spread  of  learning, 
inaccurate  and  ill<digested  perhaps,  but  still  learning, 
not  only  opened  up  new  classes  of  subjects,  but  opened 
them  to  new  classes  of  persons.  The  thousands  of  students  who 
flocked  to  the  schools  of  Paris  were  not  all  princes  or  nobles. 
Hence  there  arose  two  new  classes  of  literature,  the  first  consisting 
of  the  embodiment  of  learning  of  one  kind  or  other  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  The  other,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of 
sportive  literature  which  the  world  has  seen,  produced  the  second 
indigenous  literary  growth  of  which  France  can  boast,  namely, 
the  fabliaux,  and  the  almost  more  remarkable  work  which  is  an 
immense  conglomerate  of  fabliaux,  the  great  beast-«pic  of  the 
Roman  de  Renart. 

Fabliaux. — There  are  few  literary  products  which  have  more 
originaUty  and  at  the  same  time  more  diversity  than  the  fabliau. 
The  epic  and  the  drama,  even  when  they  are  independently 
produced,  are  similar  in  their  main  characteristics  all  the  world 
over.  But  there  is.nothing  in  previous  literature  which  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  fabliau.  It  comes  nearest  to  the  Aesopic  fable 
and  its  eastern  origins  or  parallels.  But  differs  from  these 
in  being  less  allegorical,  less  obviously  moral  (though  a  moral 
of  some  sort  is  usually  if  not  always  enforced),  and  in  having 
a  much  more  direct  personal  interest.  It  is  in  many  degrees 
further  removed  from  the  parable,  and  many  degrees  nearer  to 
the  novel.  -  The  story  is  the  first  thing,  the  moral  the  second, 
and  the  latter  is  never  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  former. 
These  observations  apply  only  to  the  fabliaux,  properly  so  called, 
but  the  term  has  been  used  with  considerable  looseness.  The 
collectors  of  those  interesting  pieces,  Barbaxan,  M6on,  Le  Grand 
d'Aussy,  have  included  in  their  collections  Urge  numbers  of 
miscellaneous  pieces  such  as  dUs  (rhymed  descriptions  of  various 
objects,  the  most  famous  known  author  of  which  was  Baudouin 
de  G»nd6,  13th  century),  and  dti>iUs  (discussions  between  two 
persons  or  contrasts  of  the  attributes  of  two  things),  sometimes 
even  short  romances,  farces  and  mystery  plays.  Not  that  the 
fable  proper— the  prose  classical  beast-story  of  "  Aesop  "— 
was  neglected.  Marie  de  France — the  poetess  to  be  mentioned 
again  for  her  more  strictly  poetical  work — is  the  mo»t  literary 


of  not  a  few  writers  who  composed  what  were  often,  alter  the 
mysterious  original  poet,  named  Yiopdts.  Aesop,  Phacdros, 
Babrius  were  translated  and  imitated  in  Latin  and  in  the  verna- 
cular by  this  dass  of  writer,  and  some  oi  the  best  knowi-n  of 
"  fablers "  date  from  this  time.  The  fabliau,  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  the  best  definition  of  it  yet  achieved,  is 
"  the  recital,  generally  comic,  of  a  real  or  possible  inddcot 
occurring  in  ordinary  human  life."  The  comedy,  it  may  be  added, 
is  usually  of  a  satiric  kind,  and  occupies  itself  with  every  class 
and  rank  of  men,  from  the  king  to  the  villain.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  variety  of  these  lively  vene-tales,  which  are  invariably 
written  in  eight-syllable^  couplets.  Now  the  subject  is  the  mis- 
^venture  of  two  Englishmen,  whose  ignorance  of  the  French 
language  makes  them  confuse  donkey  and  lamb;  now  it  is  the 
fortunes  of  an  exceedingly  foolish  knight,  who  has  an  amiable 
and  ingcm'ous  mother-in-law;  now  the  deserved  suflferings  of 
an  avaricious  or  ill-behaved  priest;  now  the  bringing  of  an 
ungrateful  son  to  a  better  mind  by  the  wisdom  of  babes  and 
sucklings.  Not  a  few  of  the  Canterbtiry  Tales  are  taken  directly 
from  fabliaux;  indeed,  Chaucer,  «ith  the  possible  exception  of 
Prior,  is  our  nearest  approach  to  a  fabUau-writer.  At  the  other 
end  of  Europe  the  prose  novels  of  Boccaccio  and  other  Italian 
tale-tellers  are  largely  based  upon  fabliaux.  But  their  influence 
in  their  own  country  was  the  greatest.  They  were  the  first 
expression  of  the  ^irit  which  has  since  animated  the  most 
national  and  popular  developments  of  French  literature.  55i«ip^» 
and  unpretending  as  they  are  in  form,  the  fabliaux  ■niw^^i.^^y 
not  merely  the  Cen$  NouveUes  Noiaelles  and  the  Heptamtr^m, 
L'Avoeal  Patdin^  and  Fantagruelt  but  also  VAvara  and  the 
Raman  camiqtu,  CU  Bias  and  Candide,  ■  They  indeed  do  more 
than  merely  prophesy  the  spirit  of  these  great  petfoonances 
— they  directly  lead  to  them.  The  prose-tale  and  the  farce  are 
the  direct  outcomes  of  the  fabliau,  and  the  prose-tale  and  the 
farce  once  given,  the  novel  and  the  comedy  inevitably  follow. 

The  special  period  of  fabliau  composition  appears  tfr  have  been 
the  rath  and  13th  centuries.  '  It  signifies  on  the  one  side  the 
growth  of  a  lighter  and  more  sportive  qurit  than  had 
yet  prevailed,  on  another  the  rise  in  importance  of 
other  and  lower  orders  of  men  than  the  priest  and  the 
noble,  on  yet  another  the  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  these  lower  orders  of  the  defects  of  the  two  privil^ed 
and  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  system  of  polity  under  which 
these  privileged  dasses  enjoyed  their  privileges.  There  ia,  how- 
ever, in  the  fabliau  proper  not  so  very  much  of  direct  iatite»  ♦k;^ 
being  indeed  excluded  by  the  definition  given  above,  and  by  the 
thoroughly  artistic  spirit  in  which  that  definition  is  obaerved. 
The  fabliaux  are  so  numerous  and  so  various  that  it  it  diflfi^^i^ 
to  select  any  as  specially  represenutive.  We  .may,  howevor, 
mention,  both  as  good  examples  and  as  interesting  from  their 
subsequent  history,  Le  Vair  Palfroi,  treated  in  English  by  I.ei«h 
Hunt  and  by  Peacock;  Le  Vilain  Aiire^  (he  original  consciously 
or  unconsciously  followed  in  Le  MSdeein  malf^i  lui;  Le  Jt^ 
d*AngteUrre  el  le  jongleur  d*£li'.  La  kouce  partie;  U  Set  Ckevaiier, 
an  indecorous  but  extremely  amusing  stoiy;  Les  den*  bord^a^s 
ribaus,  a  dialogue  between  two  jongleurNof  great  literary  interest, 
containing  allusions  to  the  chansons  de  geste  and  romances  most 
in  vogue;  and  Le  wilain  qui  conqnist  paradis  par  pUtit,  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  of  what  has  unnecessarily  puzzled  modems, 
the  association  in  medieval  times  of  sincere  and  unfeigned  faith 
with  extremely  free  handling  of  its  objects.  This  Ugbthearted- 
ness  in  other  subjeas  sometimes  bubbled  over  into  the  fatrasis^ 
an  almost  pure  nonsense-piece,  parent  of  the  later  ampkigoetri. 

Roman  de  Renart.—U  the  fabliaux  are  not  remarkable  for 
direct  satire,  that  element  is  supplied  in  more- than  compensate 
ing  quantity  by  an  extraordinary  composition  which  is  closely 
related  to  them.  Le  Roman  de  Renart,  or  Hislory  of  Reynard  ike 
Fox,  is  a  poem,  or  rather  series  of  poems,  which,  from  the  end  of 
the  12th  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  served  the  ^^tfam 
poets  of  northern  France,  not  merely  as  an  outlet  for  literary 
expression,  but  also  as  a  vehide  of  satirical  comment, — now  on 
the  general  vices  and  weaknesses  of  humanity,  now  on  the  usual 
corruptions  in  church  and  state,  now  on  the  various  historical 
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events  which  occuiued  puUic  attention  from  time  to  time.  The 
csoanons  popularity  of  the  subject  is  shown  by  the  long  vogue 
which  it  bad,  and  by  the  empire  which  it  exerdsed  over  genera- 
tions <rf  writers  who  differed  from  each  other  widely  in  style  and 
temper.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  allegorical  erudition, 
the  political  diatribes  and  the  sermonising  morslities  of  the 
SQthors  of  Renari  k  Contrt'faU  than  the  sly  nalvet6  of  the  writers 
of  the  earlier  branches.  Yet  these  and  a  long  and  unknown 
ieiies  of  inteimediate  bards  the  fox-king  prosed  into  his  service, 
ud  it  is  scarcdy  too  much  to  say  that,  during  the  two  centuries 
of  his  reign,  there  was  hardly  a  thought  in  the  popular  mind 
vhich,  as  it  rose  to  the  surface,  did  not  find  expression  in  an 
uldiiion  to  the  huge  cyde  of  ReitarL 

We  shaQ  not  deal  with  the  controverues  which  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  origin  ci  the  poem  and  its  central  idea.    The 
biter  may  have  been  a  travestie  of  real  persons  and  actual 
esienis,  or  it  may  (and  much  more  probably)  have  been  an 
txpnssion  of  thou^ts  and  experiences  which  recur  in  every 
geseiation.    France,    the    Netherlands    and  Germany   have 
contended  for  the  honour  of  producing  Renart;  French,  Flemish, 
Gcnnan  and  Latin  for  the  honour  of  first  describing  him.     It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  ^ririt  of  the  work  seems  to  be  more 
that  of  the  borderland  between  France  and  Flanders  than  of  any 
Mher  district,  and  that,  wherever  the 'idea  may  have  originally 
aiiien,  it  was  Incomparably  more  fruitful  In  France  than  in 
any  other  country.    The  French  poems  which  we  possess  <m  the 
sabject  at^wwmt  in  all  to  nearly  xoo,ooo  lines,  independently 
of  mere  variations,  but  including  the  different  versions  of  Renart 
k  Ccmtre-fail,    This  vast  total  is  divided  into  four  different 
poems    The  most  ancient  and  remarkable  is  that  edited  by 
M£on  onder  the  title  of  Roman  du  Renart^  and  containing,  with 
some  additions  made  by  M.  Chabaille,  37  branches  and  about 
32,000  lines.    It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  total 
forna  a  continuous  poem  like  the  Aeneid  or  Paradise  LosL    Part 
was  pretty  certainly  written  by  Pierre  de  Saint-Cloud,  but  he 
was  Dot  the  author  of  the  whole.    On  the  contrary,  the  separate 
hianchcs  are  the  work  of  different  authors,  hardly  any  of  whom 
are  known,  and,  but  for  their  community  of  subject  and  to  some 
ezte&t  of  treatment,  mi^t  be  regarded  as  s^Murate  poems. 
The  history  of  Renart,  his  victories  over  Isengrim,  the  wolf. 
Brain,  the  bear,  and  his  other  unfrntunate  rivals,  h»  family 
afecticm,  his  outwittings  oi  King  Noble  the  Lion  and  all  the 
rest,  are  too  well  known  to  need  fresh  description  here.    It  is 
pedlaps  in  tbe  subsequent  poems,  though  they  are  far  less  known 
ud  ranch  leas  amusing,  that  the  hold  which  the  idea  of  Renart 
bd  obtained  on  the  nihid  of  northern  France,  and  the  ingenious 
Bses  to  whirh  it  was  put,  are  best  shown.    The  first  of  these 
'*>  U  Conramnement  Rmart,  a  poem  of  between  3000  and  4000 
Kacs,  attributed,  on  no  grounds  whatever,  to  the  poetess  Marie 
<le  France,  and  describing  how  the  hero  by  his  ingenuity  got 
h«seU  crowned  king.    This  poem  already  diows  si^  of  direct 
aoral  application  and  generalizing.   These  are  still  more  apparent 
a  Rnart  U  Nouvd,  a  composition  of  some  8000  lines,  finished 
ii  Uk  year  1288  by  the  Fleming  Jacquemart  Gi^lte.    Here  the 
penoa^cation,  of  which,  in  noticing  the  Roman  d€  la  rose,  we 
stUl  soon  have  to  give  extended  mention,  becomes  evident 
Isstcad  of  or  at  Ipst  beside  the  lively  personal  Renart  who 
ttad  to  steal  sausages,  set  Isengrim  fishing  with  his  tail,  or  make . 
cse  of  Chanticleer's  comb  for  a  purpose  for  which  It  was  certainly 
eever  intended,  we  have  Renardie,  an  abstraction  of  guOe  and 
^Tincrisy,    triumphantly   prevailing   over   other  and  better 
<)jaiitie8.    Lastly,  as  the  Roman  de  la  rose  of  William  of  Lorris 
B  paiallcied  by  Raurt  le  Noued^  so  its  a>ntinuation  by  Jean  de 
^icmg  k  paralleled  by  the  great  miscellany  of  Renart  le  Conire- 
fiii>  which,  even  in  its  existing  versions,  extends  to  fully  50,000 
IiBes.    Here  we  have,  besides  floods  of  miscellaneotis  erudition 
and  daoraise,  politittl  argument  of  the  most  direct  and  im* 
potastkind.    The  wrongs  of  the  lower  orders  are  bitteriy  urged. 
They  axe  almost  openly  indted  to  revolt;  and  it  is  scareely  too 
ncdt  to  say,  as  M.  Lenient  has  said,  that  the  closely  following 
jicqaerie  is  but  a  practical  carrying  out  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
uaaymous  satirists  of  Renart  le  Conire-JaUt  one  of  whom  (if 


indeed  there  was  more  than  one)  appears  to  have  been  a  clerk 
of  Troyes. 

Early  Lyric  Poetry,— %i^  by  side  with  these  two  forms  of 
literature,  the  epica  and  romances  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the 
fabliau,  which,  at  least  In  its  original,  represented  rather  the 
feelings  of  the  lower,  there  grew  up  a  third  kind,  consisting  of 
ptirdy  lyrical  poetry.    The  song  literature  of  medieval  France 
is  extremely  abundant  and  beautifuL    From  the  xath  to  the 
15th  century  it  received  constant  accessions,  some  signed,  some 
anonymous,  some  ptirdy  popular  in  their  character,  some  the 
work  of  more  learned  writers,  others  again  produced  by  members 
of  the  aristocracy.    Of  the  latter  dass  it  may  fairiy  be  said  that 
the  catalogue  of  royal  and  noble  authors  boasts  few  if  any  names 
superior  to  those  of  Thibaut  de  Champagne,  king  of  Navarre 
at  the  beginning  of  the  X3th  century,  and  Charlod'Orldans,  the 
father  of  Louis  XII.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  isth.    Although 
much  of  this  lyric  poetry  is  anonymous,  the  more  popular  part 
of  it  almost  entirdy  so,  yet  M.  PauUn  Paris  was  able  to  enumerate 
some  hundreds  of  French  chansonniers  between  the  nth  and  the 
X3th  century.    The  earliest  song  literature*  chiefly  known  in  the 
delightful  collection  of  Bartsch  {Altframisiscke  Romanxen  und 
PastourdUn),  is  mainly  sentimental  in  character.    The  collector 
divides  it  under  the  two  heads  of  romances  and  pastoureUcs, 
the  former  being  usually  the  cdebration  of  the  loves  of  a  noble 
knight  and  maiden,  and  recounting  how  Belle  Doette  or  Eglantine 
or  Oiiour  siat  at  her  windows  or  in  the  tourney  gallery,  or  em- 
broidering silk  and  samite  in  her  chamber,  with  her  thoughts 
on  Gerard  or  Guy  or  Henry, — the  latter  somewhat  monotonous 
but  naive  and  often  {Mctuxesque  redtals,  very  often  in  the  first 
person,  of  the  meeting  of  an  errant  knight  or  minstrd  with  a 
shepherdess,  and  his  cavalier  but  not  always  successful  wooing. 
With  these,  some  of  which  date  from  the  xath  century,  may  be 
contrasted,  at  the  other  end  of  the  medieval  period,  the  more 
varied  and  popular  collection  dating  in  their  present  form  from 
the  X5th  century,  and  published  in  1875  by  M.  Gaston  Paris. 
In  both  alike,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  thdr  age 
and  the  state  of  the  language,  may  be  noticed  a  charming  lyrical 
faculty  and  great  skill  in  the  elaboration  of  light  and  suitable 
metres.    Especially  remarkable  is  the  abundance  of  refrains  of 
an  admirably  mdodious  kind.    It  is  said  that  more  than  500  of 
these  exist.    Among  the  lyric  writers  of  these  four  centuries 
whose  names  are  known  may  be  mentioned  Audefroi  le  Bastard 
( 1 2th  century) ,  the  author  of  the  charming  song  of  BelU 
Idoine,  and  others  no  way  inferior,Quesnes  de  Bethune, 
the  ancestor  of  Sully,  whose  song-writing  inclines 
to  a  satirical  cast  in  many  instances,  the  Vidame  de  Chartres^ 
Charies  d'Anjou,  King  John  of  Brienne,  the  chAtdain  de  COucy, 
Cace  Brud6,  Colin  Muset,  while  not  a  few  writers  mentioned 
elsewhere — Guyot  de  Provins,  Adam  de  la  Halle,  Jean  Bodd 
and  others— were  also  lyrists.    But  none  of  them,  except  perhaps 
Audefroi,  can  a>mpare  with  Thibaut  IV.  (130X-X253), 
who  united  by  his  possessions  and  ancestry  a  connexion 
with  the  north  and  the  south,  and  who  employed  the 
methods  of  both  districts  but  used  the  language  of  the 
north  only.    Thibaut  was  supposed  to  be  the  lover  of  Blanche 
of  Castile,  the  mother  of  St  Louis,  and  a  great  deal  of  his  verse 
is  concerned  with  his  love  for  her.    But  while  kni^ts  and  nobles 
were  thus  employing  lyric  poetry  in  courtly  and  sentimental 
verse,  lyric  forms  were  being  fredy  employed  by  others,  both  of 
high  and  low  birth,  for  more  general  purposes.    Blanche  and 
Thibaut  themsdves  came  in  for  contemporary  lampoons,  and  both 
at  this  time  and  in  the  times  immediatdy  following,  a  cloud  of 
writers  composed  light  verse,  sometimes  of  a  lyric  sometimes  of  a 
narrative  kind,  and  sometimes  in  a  mixture  of  both.    By  far  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  Ruteboeuf  (a  name  which    agtatm^ 
is  perhaps  a  nickname),  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
French  poets  to  whom  in  recent  days  the  title  Bohemian  has 
been  applied,  who  passed  their  lives  between  gaiety  and  misery, 
and  cdebrated  their  lot  in  both  conditions  with  copious  verse. 
Ruteboeuf  is  among  the  earliest  French  writers  who  tell  us  their 
personal  history  and  make  personal  appeals.    But  he  does  not 
confine  himself  to  these.    He  discusses  the  history  of  his  times» 
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upbraids  the  nobles  for  their  desertion  of  the  Latin  empire  of 
Constantinople,  considers  the  expediency  of  crusading,  invei^ 
against  the  reUgious  orders,  and  talLes  part  in  the  disputes 
between  the  pope  and  the  king.  He  composes  pious  poetry  too, 
and  in  at  least  one  poem  takes  care  to  distinguish  between  the 
church  wliich  he  venerates  and  the  corrupt  churchmen  whom 
he  lampoons.  Besides  Rutebcnif  the  most  characteristic  figure 
of  his  class  and  time  (about  the  middle  of  the  xjth  century)  is 
Adam  de  la  Halle,  commonly  called  the  Hunchback 
of  Arras.  The  earlier  poems  of  Adam  are  of  a  senti* 
mental  character,  the  later  ones  satirical  and  somewhat 
ill-tempered.  Such,  for  instance,  is  his  invective  against  his 
native  dty.  But  his  chief  importance  consists  in  his  je$a,  the 
Jen  dfi  lafeuUlUt  the  Jeu  de  Robin  ei  Marumf  dramatic  composi- 
tions which  led  the  way  to  the  regular  dramatic  form.  Indeed 
the  general  tendency  of  the  X5th  century  is  to  satire,  fable  and 
farce,  even  more  than  to  serious  or  sentimental  poetry.  We 
,^^  should  perhaps  except  the  lais,  the  chief  of  which 

^^  are  known  under  the  name  of  Marie  de  France.  These 
Jays  are  exclusively  Breton  in  origin,  though  not  in  application, 
and  the  term  seems  originally  to  have  had  reference  rather  to 
the  music  to  which  they  were  sung  than  to  the  manner  or  matter 
of  the  pieces.  Some  resemblance  to  these  lays  may  perhaps  be 
traced  in  the  genuine  Breton  songs  published  by  M.  Luzel.  The 
subjects  of  the  lais  are  indifferently  taken  from  the  Arthurian 
cycle,  from  ancient  story,  and  from  popular  tradition,  and,  at 
Any  rate  in  Marie's  hands,  they  give  occasion  for  some  passionate, 
and  in  the  modem  sense  really  romantic,  poetry.  The  most 
famous  of  all  is  the  Lay  of  the  HoiieysuckU,  traditionally  assigned 
to  Sir  Tristram. 

Satiric  and  Didactic  Works.— Among  the  direct  satirisU  of 
the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  earliest  and  foremost  is  Guyot  de 
Provins,  a  monk' of  Clairvaux  and  Cluny,  whose  Bible,  as  be  calls 
it,  contains  an  eUborate  satire  on  the  time  (the  beginning  of  the 
13th  centUry),  and  who  was  imitated  by  others,  especially 
Hugues  de  Brfgy.  The  same  spirit  soon  betrayed  itsdf  in  curious 
travesties  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  sometimes  invades 
the  later  specimens  of  these  romances  themselves.  One  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  this  travesty  is  the  remarkable  composition 
entitled  Audigier,  This  poem,  half  fabliau  and  half  romance,  is 
not  so  much  an  instance  of  the  heroi-comic  poems  which  after- 
wards found  so  much  favour  in  Italy  and  elsicwhere,  as  a  direct 
and  ferocious  parody  of  the  Carlovingian  epic.  The  hero  Audigier 
is  a  model  of  cowardice  and  disloyalty;  his  father  and  mother, 
Turgibus  and  Rainberge,  are  ddormed  and  repulsive.  The 
exploits  of  the  hero  himself  are  coarse  and  hideous  failures,  and 
the  whole  poem  can  only  be  taken  as  a  counterblast  to  the  spirit 
of  chivalry.  Elsewhere  a  trouvire,  prophetic  of  Rabelais, 
describes  a  vast  battle  between  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
the  quarrel  being  suddenly  atoned  by  the  arrival  of  a  holy  man 
bMring  a  huge  flagon  of  wine.  Apdn,  we  have  the  history  of  a 
solemn  crusade  undertaken  by  the  citizens  of  a  country  town 
against  the  neighbouring  castle.  As  erudition  and  the  fancy  for 
aUegory  gained  ground,  satire  naturally  availed  itself  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  it;  the  disputes  of  Philippe  le  Bel 
with  the  pope  and  the  TempUirs  had  an  immense  literary 
influence,  partly  in  the  concluding  portions  of  the  Renart,  partly 
in  the  Roman  de  la  rose,  still  to  be  mentioned,  and  partly  in  other 
satiric  allegories  of  which  the  chief  is  the  romance  of  Pauod, 
attributed  to  Francois  de  Rues.  The  hero  of  this  is  an  allegorical 
personage,  half  man  and  half  horse,  signifying  the  union  of  bestial 
degradation  with  human  ingenuity  and  cunning.  Fauvel  (the 
name,  it  may  be  worth  whfle  to  recall,  occurs  in  Langland)  is 
a  divinity  in  his  way.  All  the  personages  of  state,  from  kings  and 
popes  to  mendicant  friars,  pay  their  court  to  him. 

But  this  serious  and  discontented  spirit  betrays  itself  also 
in  compositions  which  are  not  parodies  or  travesties  in  form. 
One  of  the  latest,  if  not  absolutely  the  latest  (for 
Cuvelier's  still  later  Ckronique  de  DuCuesclin  is  only  a 
most  interesting  imitation  of  the  chanson  form  adapted 
to  recent  events),  of  the  chansons  de  geste  is  Baudouin 
da  Sebourct  one  of  the  members  of  the  great  romance  or  cycle  of 


romances  dealing  with  the  crusades,  and  entitled  Le  Chevalier  an 
Cygne.  Baudouin  de  Sebourc  dates  from  the  eariy  years  of  the 
14th  century.  It  is  strictly  a  chanson  de  geste  in  form,  and  oho 
in  the  general  run  of  its  incidents.  The  hero  is  dispossessed  of 
his  inheritance  by  the  agency  of  traitors,  fights  his  battle  with 
the  world  and  its  injustice,  and  at  last  prevails  over  hia  tncsxiy 
Gaufrois,  who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  kingdom  of  Fries- 
land  and  almost  that  of  France.  Gaufrois  has  as  his  assistants 
two  personages  who  were  very  popular  in  the  poetry  of  the 
time, — ^viz.,  the  Devil,  and  Money.  These  two  sinister  figures 
pervade  the  fabliaux,  tales  and  fantastic  literature  generally 
of  the  time.  M.  Lenient,  the  historian  of  French  satire,  has  weO 
remarked  that  a  romance  as  long  as  the  Renart  might  be  spun  out 
of  the  separate  short  poems  of  this  period  which  have  the  Devil 
for  hero,  and  many  of  which  form  a  very  interesting  transition 
between  the  fabliau  and  the  mystery.  But  the  Devil  is  in  one 
respect  a  far  inferior  hero  to  Renart.  He  has  an  adversary  In  the 
Virgin,  who  constantly  upsets  his  best-laid  schemes,  and  who 
does  not  always  treat  him  quite  fairly.  The  abuse  of  usary  at 
the  time,  and  the  exactions  of  the  Jews  and  Lombards,  were 
severely  felt,  and  Money  itself,  as  personified,  figures  largely  in 
the  popular  literature  of  the  time. 

Roman  de  la  Rose. — A  work  of  very  different  importance  from 
all  of  these,  though  with  seeming  touches  of  the  sanne  spirit, 
a  work  which  deserves  to  take  rank  among  the  most 
important  of  the  middle  ages,  is  the  Roman  de  la  rose, 
— one  of  the  few  really  remaricable  books  which  is 
the  work  of  two  authors,  and  that  not  in  collaboration  but  in 
continuation  one  of  the  other.    The  author  of  the  earlier  part  was 
Guillaume  de  Lorris,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century ; 
the  author  of  the  later  part  was  Jean  de  Meung,  who  was  bom 
about  the  middle  of  that  century,  and  whose  part  in  the  Roman 
dates  at  least  from  its  extreme  end.    This  great  poem  exhibits  in 
its  two  parts  very  different  characteristics,  which  yet  go  to  make 
up  a  not  inharmonious  whole.    It  is  a  love  poem,  and  yet  it  is 
satire.    But  both  gallantry  and  raillery  are  treated  in  an  entirely 
allegorical  spirit;  and  this  allegory,  while  it  makes  the  poem 
tedious  to  hasty  appetites  of  to-day,  was  exactly  what  gave  it 
its  charm  in  the  eyes  of  the  middle  ages.    It  might  be  described 
as  an  i4rf  amoris  crossed  with  a  Quodlibeta.    This  mixture 
exactly  hit  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  continued  to  hit  it  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half.    When  its  obvious  and  gallant  meaning  waa 
attacked  by  moralists  and  theologians,  it  was  easy  to  quote  the 
example  of  the  Canticles,  and  to  furnish  esoteric  explanations  of 
the  allegory.    The  writers  of  the  i6th  century  were  never  tired 
of  quoting  and  explaining  it.   Antoine  de  Baif,  indeed,  gave  the 
simple  and  obvious  meaning,  and  declared  that  "  La  rose  c*cst 
d'amours  le  guerdon  gradeux  ";  but  Marot,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  us  the  choice  of  four  mystical  interpretations, — the  rose 
being  either  the  state  of  wisdom,  the  state  of  grace,  Uie  state  of 
eternal  happiness  or  the  Virgin  herself.    We  cannot  here  analjrse 
this  celebrated  poem.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  lover  meets 
all  sorts  of  obstacles  in  his  pursuit  of  the  rose,  though  he  has  for 
a  guide  the  metaphorical  personage  Bel- AccueU.    The  eariy  part , 
which  belongs  to  William  of  Lorris,  is  remarkable  for  its  gracious 
and  fanciful  descriptions.    Forty  years  after  Lorris's 
death,  Jean  de  Meung  completed  it  in  an  entirely 
different  spirit.    He  keeps  the  allegorical  form,  and 
indeed  introduces  two  new  personages  of  importance.  Nature  and 
Faux-semblant.    In  the  mouths  of  these  personages  and  of 
another,  Raison,  he  puts  the  most  extraordinary  mixture  of 
erudition  and  satire.    At  one  time  we  have  the  history  of  classical 
heroes,  at  another  theories  against  the  hoarding  of  money,  about 
astronomy,  about  the  duty  of  mankind  to  increase  and  multiply. 
Accounts  of  the  origin  of  loyalty,  which  would  have  cost  the  poet 
his  head  at  some  periods  of  history,  and  even  communistic  ideas, 
are  also  to  be  found  here.    In  Faux-semblant  we  have  a  real 
creation  of  the  theatrical  hypocrite.    All  this  miscellaneous 
and  apparently  incongruous  material  in  fact  explains  the  success 
of  the  poem.    It  has  the  one  characteristic  which  has  at  all  times 
secured  the  popularity  of  great  works  of  literature.    It  holds 
the  mirror  up  firmly  and  fully  to  its  age.    As  we  find  in  Rabelais 
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tbe  cbuBCteRstks  of  the  Renaissance,  in  Montaigne  those  of 
the  sceptical  reaction  from  Renaittance  and  reform  alike,  in 
MoU^  those  of  the  society  of  France  after  Richelieu  had  tamed 
tad  levelled  it,  in  Vdtaire  and  Rousseau  req>ectivcly  the  two 
tsptcts  of  the  great  revolt, — so  there  are  to  be  found  in  Uie  Roman 
de  U  rose  the  characteristics  of  the  later  middle  age,  its  gallantry, 
its  mysticism,  its  economical  and  social  troubles  and  problems, 
its  scholastic  methods  of  thought,  its  naive  acceptance  as  science 
of  everything  that  is  written,  and  at  the  same  time  its  shrewd 
lad  indaaiminate  criticism  of  much  that  the  age  of  criticism 
has  accepted  without  doubt  or  question.  The  Jftomon  de  la  rase, 
as  ffli^t  be  supposed,  set  the  example  of  an  immense  literature  of 
aUegoncsl  poetry,  which  flourished  more  and  more  until  the 
Renassanoe.  Some  of  these  poems  we  have  already  mentioned,  - 
vmt  will  have  to  be  considered  under  the  head  of  the  xsth 
oeotnzy.  But,  as  usually  hai^>ens  in  such  cases  and  was  certain 
to  happen  in  this  case,  the  allegory  which  has  seemed  tedious  to 
aany,  even  in  the  original,  became  almost  intolerable  in  the 
mjority  of  the  imitations. 

We  have  observed  that,  at  least  in  the  later  section  of  the 
Snun  d€  la  rose,  there  is  observable  a  tendency  to  import  into 
the  poem  indiscriminate  erudition.  This  tendency  is 
^^„  now  remote  from  our  poetical  habits;  but  in  its  own 
^^g^  day  it  was  only  the  natural  result  of  the  use  of  poetry 
for  all  literary  purposes.  It  was  many  centuries 
before  prose  became  recognized  as  the  proper  vehicle  for  instruc- 
tioD,  and  at  a  very  early  date  verse  was  used  as  well  for  educa- 
Uooal  and  moral  as  for  recreative  and  artistic  purposes.  French 
vase  was  the  first  bom  of  all  literary  mediiuns  in  modem  Euro- 
pean speedi,  and  the  resources  of  ancient  learning  were  certainly 
Dot  lea  accessible  in  France  than  in  any  other  country.  Dante, 
ia  hb  Z)le  mlgari  doquic,  acknowledges  the  excellence  of  the 
didactic  writers  of  the  Langue  d'OiL  We  have  already  alluded 
to  tbe  Bestiary  of  Philippe  de  Thaun,  a  Norman  trouv^  who 
C^-ed  and  wrote  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  Beauderc 
Besides  the  Bestiary ,  which  from  its  dedication  to  Queen  Adela 
has  been  conjectured  to  belong  to  the  third  decade  of  the  xath 
century,  Philippe  wrote  also  in  French  a  Liber  de  creaturist  both 
works  being  trainslated  £rom  the  Latin.  These  works  of  mystical 
and  apooyphal  physics  and  zodogy  became  extremely  popular 
ia  the  succeeding  centuries,  and  were  frequently  imitated. 
A  oioializing  turn  was  a^  given  to  them,  which  was  much 
helped  by  the  importation  of  several  miscellanies  of  Oriental 
origin,  partly  tales,  partly  didactic  in  character,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  vihich  is  the  Roman  des  sept  sages,  which,  imder  that 
title  and  the  variant  of  Dolopaihos,  received  repeated  treatment 
from  French  vnriters  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  odd  notion 
of  an  Onde  moraUsi  used  to  be  ascribed  to  Philippe  de  Vitry, 
biihc^  of  Meaux  (ispiT-ijpi?),  a  person  complimented  by 
Petrarch,  but  is  ix>w  assigned  to  a  certain  Chr^ien  Legonais. 
Ait,  too,  soon  demanded  exposition  in  verse,  as  well  as  science. 
The  favourite  pastime  of  the  chase  was  repeatedly  dealt  with, 
acuUy  in  the  Roi  Modus  (1335),  mixed  prose  and  verse;  the 
Deduils  de  ia  ckasse  (1387),  of  Gaston  xle  Foix,  prose;  and  the 
Tmer  de  Venerie  of  Hardouin  (1394),  verse.  Very  soon  didaaic 
verse  extended  itsdf  to  all  the  arts  and  sdences.  Vegetlus  and 
his  militaxy  precepts  had  found  a  home  in  French  octosyllables 
as  early  as  Use  xath  century;  the  eiMl  of  the  same  age  saw  the 
CEitmaoies  of  knighthood  solemnly  versified,  and  napes  (maps) 
du  momde  also  soon  appeared.  At  last,  in  1245,  Gautier  of  Meta 
traoslated  from  various  Latin  works  into  French  verse  a  sort 
of  encyctopacdia,  while  another,  incongruous  but  known  as 
L'lmage  du  tnonde,  exists  from  the  same  century.  Profane 
kzwviedge  was  ix>t  the  only  subject  which  exercised  didactic 
poets  at  this  time.  Religious  haiidbooks  and  conunentaries  on 
the  scriptores  were  common  in  the  13th  and  following  centuries, 
aad,  ttiuier  the  title  of  CaOoiements,  Enseignements  and  Doctri- 
wax,  moral  treatises  became  common.  The  most  famous  of 
theK,  the  Castoiement  d'nrn  ^e  A  sonfils,  falls  under  the  class, 
iheady  mentioned,  of  works  due  to  oriental  influence,  being 
>^rived  from  the  Indian  Panckatantra.  In  the  14th  century  the 
udaence  of  tbe  Roman  de  la  rose  helped  to  render  moral  verse 
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frequent  and  p<^ular.  The  same  century,  moreover,  which 
witnessed  these  developments  of  well-intentioned  If  not  always 
judicious  erudition  witneaed  alsoa  considerable  change 
in  lyrical  poetry.  Hitherto  such  poetry  had  chiefly 
been  composed  in  the  melodious  but  unconstrained 
forms  of  the  romance  and  the  pastoureUe.  In  the 
X4th  century  the  writers  of  northern  France  subjected  themselves 
to  severer  rules.  In  this  age  arose  the  forms  which  for  so  long 
a  time  vrere  to  occupy  French  singers, — ^the  ballade,  the  rondeau, 
the  rondel,  the  triolet,  the  chant  royal  and  others.  These 
received  considerable  alterations  as  time  went  on.  We  possess 
not  a  few  Artes  poUieae,  such  as  that  of  Eustache  Desdiamps 
at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  that  formerly  ascribed  to  Henri 
de  Ooy  and  now  to  Molinet  at  the  end  of  the  isth,  and  that 
of  Thomas  Sibilet  in  the  z6th;  giving  particulars  of  them,  and 
these  particulars  show  considerable  changes.  Thus  the  term 
rondeau,  which  since  Villon  has  been  chiefly  limited  to  a  poem  of 
15  lines,  where  the  9th  and  xsth  repeat  the  first  words  of  the  first, 
was  originaUy  appUed  both  to  the  rondel,  a  poem  of  13  or  14 
lineSr  where  the  first  two  are  twice  repeated  integrally,  and  to  the 
triolet,  one  of  8  only,  where  the  first  line  occurs  three  times 
and  the  second  tvrice.  The  last  is  an  especially  popular  metre, 
and  is  found  where  we  should  least  eipect  it,  in  the  dialogue 
of  the  early  farces,  the  speakers  making  lip  triolets  between  them. 
As  these  three  forms  are  closely  connected,  so  are  the  ballade 
and  the  chant  royal,  the  latter  being  an  extended  and  more 
stately  and  difficult  version  of  the  former,  and  the  characteristic 
of  both  being  the  identity  of  rhyme  and  refrain  in  the  several 
stanzas.  It  is  quite  uncertain  at  what  time  these  fashions  were 
first  cultivated,  but  the  earliest  poets  who  appeiar  to  have  prac- 
tised them  extensively  were  bora  at  the  close  of  the  Z3th  and  the 
begixming  of  the  X4th  centuries.  Of  these  Guillaume  de  Machault 
(c.  X300-X380)  is  the  oldest.  He  has  left  us  80,000  verses, 
never  yet  completdy  printed.  Eustache  Deschamps  (c.  1340- 
e.  X4Z0)  was  nearly  as  prolific,  but  more  fortunate  as  more 
mexitorious,  the  Socift6  des  axidens  Textes  having  at  last  provided 
a  complete  edition  of  hinL  Fkoissart  the  historian  (X333-X410) 
was  also  an  agreeable  and  prolific  poet.  Deschamps,  the  most 
famous  as  a  poet  of  the  three,  has  left  us  nearly  zaoo  ballades 
and  nearly  aoo  xondeaux,  besides  much  other  verse  all  manifest- 
ing very  considerable  podtical  powers.  Less  knovm  but  not  less 
noteworthy,  and  perhaps  the  earliest  of  all,is  Jehaimot  de  Lescurci, 
whose  personality  is  obscure,  and  most  of  whose  works  are  lost, 
but  whose  remains  are  full  of  grace.  Froissart  appears  to  have 
had  many  countrymen  in  Hainault  aiul  Brabant  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  art  of  versification;  and  the  Livre  des  cent 
ballades  of  the  Mazshal  Boudcault  (z366-i4az)  and  his  friends — 
c.  X390— shows  that  the  French  gentleman  of  the  X4th  century 
was  as  apt  at  the  ballade  as  his  Elizabethan  peer  in  Enghmd 
was  at  the  sonnet. 

Early  Drama, — Before  passing  -to  the  prose  writers  of  the 
middle  ages,  we  have  to  take  some  notice  of  the  dramatic 
productions  of  those  times— productions  of  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  character,  but,  like  the  immense 
majority  of  medieval  literature,  poetic  in  form.  The 
origin  or  the  revival  of  dramatic  composition  in  France 
has  been  hotly  debated,  and  it  has  been  sometimes  contended 
that  the  tradition  of  Latin  comedy  was  never  entirely  lost,  but 
was  handed  on  chiefly  in  the  convents  by  adaptations  of  the 
Terentian  plays,  such  as  those  of  the  nun  Hroswitha.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  mysteries  (subjects  taken  from  the  sacred 
wrritings)  and  miracle  plays  (subjects  taken  from  the  legends  of 
the  saints  and  the  Virgin)  are  of  very  early  date.  The  mystery 
of  the  Foolish  Virgins  (partly  French,  partly  Latin),  that  of 
Adam  and  perhaps  that  of  Daniel,  are  of  the  xath  century, 
though  due  to  unknown  authors.  Jean  Bodel  and  Ruteboeii, 
already  mentioned,  gave,  the  one  that  of  Saint  Nicolas  at  the 
confines  of  the  xath  and  X3th,  the  other  that  of  Tkiopkile  later 
in  the  X3th  itself.  But  the  Later  moralities,  sotics,  and  farces 
seem  to  be  also  in  part  a  very  probable  development  of  the 
simpler  and  earlier  forms  of  the  fabliau  and  of  the  tenson  or  jeu- 
parti,  a  poem  in  simple  dialogue  much  used  by  both  troubadotirs 
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and  trouvires.  The  fabliau  has  been  nuSdently  dealt  'with 
already.  It  duefly  supplied  the  subject;  and  some  mirade- 
plays  and  farces  are  little  more  than  fabliaux  thrown  into 
dialogue.  Of  the  jeuz-partis  that  are  many  examples,  varying 
from  very  simple  questions  and-answers  to  something  like  regular 
dramatic  dialogue;  even  short  romances,  such  as  Aucassin  et 
NicoUUe,  were  easily  susceptible  of  dramatization.  But  the 
Jeudela  femUie  {or  fettiUie)  of  Adam  de  la  Halle  seems  to  be 
the  earliest  piece,  profane  in  subject,  rontaining  something  more 
than  mere  diak^sue.  The  poet  has  not  indeed  gone  far  for  his 
subject,  for  he  brings  in  Us  own  wife,  father  and  friends,  the 
interest  being  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  stock  characters 
(the  doctor,  the  monk,  the  fool),  and  of  certainfairies— personages 
almdy  popular  from  the  later  romances  of  chivalry.  Another 
piece  of  Adam's,  Le  Jeu  de  Robin  et  Marion^  also  already  alluded 
to,  is  little  more  than  a  simple  throwing  into  action  of  an  ordinary 
pastourelle  with  a  considerable  number  of  songs  to  music  Never- 
theless later  criticism  has  seen,  and  not  unreasonably,  in  these 
two  pieces  the  origin  in  the  one  esse  of  farce,  and  thus  indirectly 
of  comedy  proper,  in  the  other  of  comic  opera. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  the  mystery  and  mirade-plays 
remained  the  staple  of  theatrical  performance,  and  until  the 
X3th  century  actors  as  well  as  performers  were  more  or  less  taken 
from  the  dergy.  It  has,  indeed,  been  well  pointed  out  that  the 
offices  of  the  church  were  themadves  dramatic  performances, 
and  required  little  more  than  development  at  the  hands  of  the 
mystery  writers.  The  occasional  festive  outbursts,  such  as  the 
Feast  of  Fools,  that  of  the  Boy  Bishop  and  the  rest,  hdped  on 
the  devdopment.  The  variety  of  mysteries  and  miradrs  was 
very  great.  A  single  manuscript  contains  forty  mirades  of  the 
Virgin,  averaging  from  X2oo  to  1500  lines  each,  written  in  octo- 
syllabic couplets,  and  at  least  as  old  as  the  14th  century,  most 
cif  them  perhaps  much  earlier.  The  mysteries  proper,  or  plays 
taken  from  the  scriptures,  are  older  still.  Many  of  these  are 
exceedingly  long.  There  is  a  Mystire  de  VAncien  Tesfamentf 
whidi  extends  to  many  volumes,  and  must  have  taken  weeks 
to  act  in  its  entirety.  The  MysUre  de  la  Passion,  though  not 
qaite  so  long,  took  several  days,  and  recounts  the  whole  history 
of  the  gospels.  The  be^t  apparently  of  the  authors  of  these 
pieces,  which  are  mostly  anonsrmous,  were  two  brothers,  Amoul 
and  Simon  Grti>an  (authors  of  the  Actes  des  apStres,  and  in  the 
first  case,  of  the  PoiSsion),  e.  1450,  while  a  certain  Jean  Michel 
(d.  X493)  is  credited  with  having  continued  the  Passion  from 
30,000  lines  to  50,00a  But  these  performances,  though  they 
held  their  ground  until  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  and 
extended  thdr  range  of  subject  from  sacred  to  profane  history — 
legendary  as  in  the  Destrudion  de  Troie,  contemporary  as  in  the 
Siigt  d*Orlians—wtTt  soon  rivalled  by  the  more  profane 
performances  of  the  moralities,  the  farcea  and  the 
soties.  The  palmy  time  of  all  these  three  kinds  is 
the  15th  century,  while  the  Confririe  de  la  Passion  itself,  the 
special  performers  of  the  sacred  drama,  only  obtained  the  licence 
constituting  it  by  an  ordinance  of  Chaxies  VI.  in  1402.  In  order, 
however,  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  medieval  theatre  at  a  glance, 
we  may  antldpate  a  little.  The  Confraternity  was  not  itself 
the  author  or  performer  of  the  profaner  kind  of  dnmatic  perform- 
ance. This  latter  was  due  to  two  other  bodies,  the  derks  of  the 
Bazoche  and  the  Enfans  sans  Soud.  As  the  Confraternity  was 
chiefly  composed  of  tradesmen  and  persons  very  similar  to  Peter 
Quincp  and  his  associates,  so  the  derks  of  the  Bazoche  were 
members  of  the  legal  profesuon  of  Paris,  and  the  Enfans  sans 
Soud  were  mostly  3roung  men  of  family.  The  morality  was  the 
special  [property  of  the  first,  the  sotie  of  the  second.  But  as  the 
moralities  were  sometimes  deddedly  tedious  plays,  though  by 
no  means  brief,  they  were  varied  by  the  introduction  of  farces, 
of  which  the  jeux  already  mentioned  were  the  early  germ,  and  of 
which  VAvocat  Patdin,  dated  by  some  about  1465  and  certainly 
about  300  years  subsequent  to  Adam  de  la  Halle,  is  the  most 
famous  example. 

The  morality  was  the  natural  result  on  the  stage  of  the  immense 
literary  popularity  of  allegory  in  the  Roman  de  la  rose  and  its 
imitations.    There  is  hardly  an  abstraction,  a  virtue,  a  vice,  a 


disease,  or  anything  else  of  the  kind,  which  does  not  figure  in 
these  compositions.  There  is  Bien  Advis£  and  Mai  Advis€,  the 
good  boy  and  the  bad  boy  of  nursery  stories,  who  fall  ji^^^^u. 
in  respectivdy  with  Faith,  Reason  and  Humility,  and 
with  Rashness,  Luxury  and  FoUy.  There  is  the  hero  Mange- 
Tout,  who  is  invited  to  dinner  by  Banquet,  and  meets  after 
dinner  very  unpleasant  company  in  Colique,  (kmtte  and  Hydro- 
pisie.  Honte-de-dire-aes-P£ch^  might  seem  an  anticipation  of 
Puritan  nomenclature  to  an  English  reader  who  did  not  re- 
member the  contemporary  or  even  earlier  personae  of  Lan^and's 
poeuL  Some  of  these  moralities  possess  d^tinct  dramatic  merit ; 
among  these  is  mentioned  Les  EUaspktmaieurs,  an  early  and  re- 
markable presentation  of  the  Don  Juan  story.  But  theL*  general 
character  appears  to  be  gravity,  not  to  say  dullness.  The  Enfans 
sans  Soud,  on  the  other  hand,  were  definltdy  satirical,  and 
nothing  if  not  amusing.  The  chief  of  the  society  was  entitled 
Prince  des  Sots,  and  1^  crown  was  a  hood  decorated 
'With  asses'  ears.  The  sotie  was  directly  satirical,  and 
only  assumed  the  giiise  of  folly  as  a  stalking-horse  for  shooting 
wit.  It  was  more  Axistophanic  than  any  other  modem  form  of 
comedy,  and  like  its  predecessor,  it  perished  as  a  xcsuU  of  its 
political  application.  Encouraged  for  a  moment  as  a  political 
engine  at  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century,  it  was  soon  abeolutely 
forbidden  and  put  down,  and  had  to  give  place  in  one  direction 
to  the  lampoon  and  the  prose  pamphlet,  in  another  to  forms  of 
comic  satire  more  general  and  vague  in  their  scope.  The  farce, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  ndther  moral  puzpose  nor  political 
intention,  was  a  purer  work  of  art,  enjoyed  a  wider  range  of  sub- 
ject, and  was  in  no  danger  of  any  permanent  extinction.  Farcical 
interludes  were  interpolated  in  the  mysteries  themsdvcs;  short 
farces  introduced  and  rendered  palatable  the  moralities,  while 
the  sotie  was  itself  but  a  variety  of  farce,  and  all  the  kinds  were 
sometimes  combined  in  a  sort  of  tetralogy.  It  was  a  short 
composition,  500  verses  being  considered  suffident,  while  the 
morality  might  run  to  at  least  zooo  verses,  the  mirade-play  to 
nearly  double  that  number,  and  the  mystery  to  some  40,000  or 
50,000,  or  indeed  to  any  length  that  the  author  could  find  in  his 
heart  to  bestow  upon  the  audience,  w  the  audience  in  their 
patience  to  suffer  from  the  author.  The  number  of  persons  and 
sodeties  who  acted  these  performances  grew  to  be  very  large, 
being  estimated  at  more  than  5000  towards  the  end  of  the  zsth 
century.  Many  fantastic  personages  came  to  join  the  Prince  des 
Sots,  such  as  the  Empereur  de  Galilfe,  the  Princes  de  r£trille, 
and  des  Nouveaux  Marias,  the  Roi  de  r£pinette,  the  Rccteur 
des  Fous.  Of  the  pieces  jrhich  these  sodetieft  represented  one 
only,  that  of  MaUre  Patdin,  is  now  mudi  known;  but  many 
are  almost  equally  amusing.  Patdin  itself  has  an  {mtyi^r^^^ 
number  of  versions  and  editions.  Other  farces  are  too  numerous 
to  attempt  to  classify;  they  bear,  however,  in  their  subjects, 
as  in  thdr  manner,  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  fabliaux, 
their  source.  Conjugal  disagreements,  the  unpleasantness  of 
mothers-in-law,  the  shifty  or,  in  the  earlier  stages,  dumsy  valct 
and  chambermaid,  the  mishaps  of  too  loosdy  given  ecclesiastics, 
the  abuses  of  relics  and  pardons,  the  extortion,  violence,  and 
sometimes  cowardice  of  the  seigneur  and  the  soldiery,  the  cor- 
ruption of  justice,  its  delays  and  its  pompous  apparatus,  supply 
the  subjects.  The  treatment  is  rather  narrative  than  dramatic 
in  most  cases,  as  might  be  expected,  but  makes  up  by  the  liveli- 
ness of  the  dialogue  for  the  deficiency  of  elaborately  planned 
action  and  interest.  All  these  forms,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
directly  or  indirectly  comic  Tragedy  in  the  middle  ages  is 
represented  only  by  the  religious  drama,  except  for  a  brief  period 
towards  the  dedine  of  that  form,  when  the  "  profane  "  mysteries 
referred  to  above  came  to  be  represented.  These  were,  however, 
rather  "historic^"  in  the  Elizabethan  sense,  than  tragedies 
proper. 

Prose  History. —Xn.  France,  as- in  all  other  countries  of  whose 
literary  developments  we  have  any  record,  literature  in  prose 
is  considerably  later  than  h'terature  in  verse.  We  have 
certain  fosses  or  vocabularies  possibly  dating  as  far  ^ff[, 
back  as  the  8th  or  even  the  7th  century;  we  have  the 
Strassbuxg  oaths,  already  described,  of  the  9th,  aJKia  commentary 
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oa  the  propbet  Jooas  which  is  probably  as  eariy.  In  the  loth 
ceDtwy  there  are  some  charters  and  muniments  in  the  verna- 
cular; of  the  ixth  the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror  are  the 
most  important  document;  while  the  Assises  dc  JintsaUm  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  date,  though  not  in  the  form  in  which  we  now 
posfOB  thrm,  from  the  same  age.  The  lath  century  gives  us 
cmain  tzamdations  ci  the  Scriptures,  and  the  rcmariuible 
Arthoriaii  romances  already  alluded  to;  and  thenceforward 
French  prose,  though  long  leas  favoured  than  verse,  begins  to 
grow  in  importance.  History,  as  is  natural,  was  the  first  subject 
which  gave  it  a  really  satisfactory  opportunity  of  developing  its 
povcis.  For  a  time  the  French  duoniders  contented  themselves 
vith  Latin  prose  or  with  French  verse,  after  the  fashion  of  Wace 
ud  the  Bc^jaa,  Philippe  Mousk^  (xais-i 383).  These,  after  a 
fttbion  uixvctsal  in  medieval  times,  began  from  fabulous  or 
merdy  literary  origins,  and  just  as  Wyntoun  later  carries  back 
the  history  oi  Scotland  to  the  terrestrial  paradise,  so  <loes 
Moask£sstaztthatof  France  from  the  rape  of  Helen.  Butsoon 
praac  cfaronides,  first  translated,  then  original,  became  common; 
tlttcariiest  of  afl  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  pseudo-Turpin, 
which  thus  recovered  in  prose  the  language  which  had  originally 
cioihed  it  in  verse,  and  which,  to  gain  a  talse  appearance  of 
tnthentioty,  it  had  exchanged  sdllearlier  for  Latin.  Then  came 
Froch  aetoiops  and  versions  from  the  great  series  of  historical 
coBpoaitiaBS  undertaken  by  the  monks  of  St  Denys,  the  so-called 
Craades  Ckmuqmes  de  Franu  from  the  date  of  1 374,  when  they 
fitat  took  form  in  the  hands  of  a  monk  styled  Primat,  to  the  rdgn 
of  Charles  V.«  when  they  assumed  the  title  just  given.  But  the 
£nt  Rally  zcBarkafale  author  who  used  French  prose  as  a  vehide 
of  hjatoriod  czpcesaion  is  Geoffroi  de  VUlehardouin,  marshal  of 
Chsopagne,  who  was  bom  rather  after  the  middle  of  the  rsth 
cntury,  and  died  in  Greece  in  X  2X2.  Under  the  title  of  Cm^nfte 
de  CMUftmltfMUf  ViUehardouin  has  left  us  a  history 
ol  the  fourth  crusade,  which  has  been  accepted  by  all 
competent  judges  ss  the  best  picture  extant  of  feudal 
duvaliy  in  its  prime.  Tlie  OnquHt  de  ConslantinobU  has  been 
well  caUed  a  fh***«^^  de  geste  in  prose,  and  indeed  in  the  sur- 
pRsiBg  aatoe  ol  the  feats  it  cdebratcs,  in  the  abundance  of  detail, 
£ad  in  the  vivid  and  piaurcsque  poetry  of  the  narration,  it 
equals  the  very  best  of  the  rhsnaont.  Even  the  repetition  of 
the  same  phrases  wUch  is  characteristic  of  epic  poetry  repeats 
iudf  in  thk  epic  prose ;  and  as  in  the  chansons  so  in  ViUehardouin, 
km  DxAxves  appear  but  religious  fervour  and  the  love  of  fighting, 
though  neither  oi  these  exdudes  a  lively  appetite  for  booty  and 
a  constant  tendency  to  disunion  and  disorder.  ViUehardouin 
was  continued  by  Henii  de  Valendennes,  whose  work  is  less 
wnarkaMe,  and  has  more  the  appeaxanoe  of  a  rhymed  chronide 
thrown  into  prose,  a  process  which  is  kiK>wn  to  have  been 
actual^  ^iptied  in  some  cases.  Nor  is  the  transition  from 
MUehaidoaxn  to  Jean  de  Joinville  (considerable  in  point  of  time, 
for  JoinviUe  was  not  bom  tiU  ten  years  after  VUlehaxdouin's 
death)  in  point  of  titerary  history  immediate.  The  rhymed 
chrooicks  A  PUOippe  Mouskis  and  Guillaume  Guiart  bdong  to 
this  mterval;  and  in  prose  the  most  remarkable  works  are  the 
Chr«MfBcde  Reims,  a  weU-written  history,  having  the  interesting 
characteristics  of  taking  the  lay  and  popular  side,  and  the  great 
ooopilatkm  edited  (in  the  modem  sense)  by  Baudouin  d'Avesnes 
(X8X3-X389).  JoinviUe  (?xa34-x3X7),  whose  special 
mbject  is  the  Life  of  St  Louis,  is  far  more  modem  than 
tvea  the  half-century  which  separates  him  from  ViUehardouin 
vooki  lead  us  to  suppose.  Tliere  is  nothing  of  the  knight- 
onat  about  falm  penonaUy,  notwithstanding  his  devotion  to  his 
ben.  Our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances  is  far  from  being  his 
fsYovrite  saint.  He  is  an  admirable  writer,  but  far  leas  simple 
t^  MUehardouin;  the  good  King  Louis  tries  in  vain  to  make 
kia  ihare  his  own  rather  high-flown  devotion.  JoinviUe  is  shrewd, 
practical,  there  is  even  a  touch  of  the  Voltairean  about  him; 
bat  he,  tmfike  bis  predecessor,  has  poUtical  ideas  and  antiquarian 
cariosity,  and  his  descriptions  are  often  very  creditable  pieces  of 
^cfibentc  fiterature. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  each  of  the  three  last  centuries 
af  fendalism  should  have  had  one  spedaUy  and  extraordinarily 


gifted  chronicler  to  describe  it.    What  >^ehardouin  is  to  the 

X3th  and  JoinviUe  to  the  X3th  century,  that  Jean  Froissart 

(X337-X4X0)  is  to  the  X4th.    His  picture  is  the  most    ..   ,,^^^ 

famous  as  it  is  the  most  varied  of  the  three,  but  it  has 

special  drawbacks  as  weU  as  spedal  merits.    French  critics  have 

indeed  been  acarcdy  fair,  to  Froissart,  because  of  his  early 

partiaUty  to  our  own  nation  in  the  great  quarrd  of  the  time, 

forgetting  that  there  was  reaUy  no  reason  why  he  as  a  Hainaulter 

should  take  the  French  side.    But  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 

duty  of  an  histoiian  is  to  take  in  aU  the  poUtical  problems  of 

his  time,  Froissart  certainly  comes  short  of  it.    Although  the 

feudal  state  in  which  kni^ts  and  churchmen  were  alone  of 

estimation  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  though  new  orders  of 

sodety  were  becoming  important,  thouj^  the  distress  and 

cooiusion  of  a  transition  state  were  evident  to  aU,  Froissart 

takes  no  notice  of  them.    Sodety  is  stiU  to  him  aU  knights  and 

ladies,  tounuunents,  skirmishes  and  feasts.    He  depicts  these, 

not  like  JoinviUe,  atfll  less  like  ViUehardouin,  as  a  sharer  in  them, 

but  with  the  facile  and  picturesque  pen  of  a  sympathizing  Uterary 

onlooker.    As  the  comparison  of  the  C<mfailte  <i0  Constantinoble 

with  a  chanson  de  geste  is  inevitable,  so  is  that  of  Froissart's 

Ckromqtie  with  a  roman  d'aventures. 

For  Provencal  Literature  see  the  separate  artide  under  that 
heading. 

xph  CetUnryr-^Tht  xsth  century  holds  a  peaiUar  and  some- 
what disputed  position  in  the  history  of  French  Uterature,  as, 
indeed,  it  does  in  the  history  of  the  Uterature  of  aU  Europe, 
except  Italy.  It  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  the  final  stage 
of  the  medieval  period,  sometimes  as  the  earUest  of  the  modem, 
the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  already  filtering  through. 
Others  again  have  taken  the  easy  step  of  marking  it  as  an  age 
of  transition.  There  is  as  usual  tmth  in  aU  these  views. 
FeudaUty  died  with  Froissart  and  Eustache  Deschamps.  The 
modem  spirit  can  hardly  be  said  to  axiise  before  Rabelais  and 
Ronsard.  Yet  the  xsth  century,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
French  Uterature,  is  much  more  remalkable  than  its  historians 
have  been  wont  to  confess.  It  has  not  the  strongly  marked  and 
compact  oxiginaUty  of  some  periods,  and  it  fuxni^ies  only  one 
name  of  the  highest  order  of  Uterary  interest;  but  it  abounds 
in  naixies  of  the  second  rank,  and  the  very  difference  which 
exists  between  their  styles  and  characters  testifies  to  the  existence 
of  a  large  number  of  separate  forces  working  in  their  different 
maimers  on  different  persons.  Its  theatre  we  have  already 
treated  by  antldpation,  and  to  it  we  shaU  afterwards  recur.  It 
was  the  palmy  time  of  the  early  French  stage,  and  aU  the  dramatic 
styles  which  we  have  enumerated  then  came  to  peifection.  Of 
no  other  kind  of  Uterature  can  the  same  be  said.  The  century 
which  witnessed  the  invention  of  printing  naturaUy  devoted 
itself  at  first  more  to  the  spreading  of  old  Uterature  than  to  the 
production  of  new.  Yet  as  it  perfected  the  early  drama,  so  it 
produced  the  prose  tale.  Nor,  as  regards  individual  and  single 
names,  can  the  century  of  Charies  d'0rl6ans,  of  Alain  Chartier,  of 
Christine  de  Pisan,  of  CoquiUart,  of  Comines,  and,  above  aU,  of 
ViUon,  be  said  to  lack  iUustrations. 

First  among  the  poets  of  the  period  falls  to  be  mentioned  the 
shadowy  personaUty  of  OUvier  BasseUn.  Modem  criticism 
has  attacked  the  identity  of  the  jovial  miUer,  who 
was  once  sui^x»ed  to  have  written  and  perhaps 
invented  the  songs  caUed  vaux  de  vire,  and  to  have 
also  carried  on  a  patriotic  warfare  against  the  EngUsh.  But 
though  Jean  le  tioux  may  have  written  the  poems  published 
under  BasseUn's  name  two  centuries  later,  it  is  taken  as  certain 
that  an  actual  OUvier  wrote  actual  vaux  de  vire  at  the  begiiwing 
of  the  x$th  century.  About  Christhie  de  Pisan  (1363-1430)  and 
Alain  Chartier  (T3ga-c.  1430)  there  is  no  such  doubt.  Christine 
was  the  daughter  of  an  ItaUan  astrologer  who  was  patronised  by 
Charles  V.  She  i^as  bom  in  Italy  but  brought  up  in  France,  and 
she  enriched  the  Uterature  of  her  adopted  coimtry 
with  much  learning,  good  sense  and  patriotism.  She 
wrote  history,  devotional  works  and  poetry;  and 
though  her  Uterary  merit  is  not  of  the  highest,  it  is  very  far  from 
despicable.    Alain  Chartier,  best  known  Co  modem  readers  by 
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the  story  of  Margarei  ofScoUanffs  Kiss,  was  a  writer  of  a  some- 
what similar  character.  la  both  Christine  and  Chartier  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  rather  heavy  moralizing,  and  a  great  deal  of  rather 
pedantic  erudition.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  the 
intolerable  political  and  sodal  evils  of  the  day  called  for^a  good 
deal  of  moralizing,  and  that  it  was  the  function  of  the  writers 
of  this  time  to  fill  up  as  well  as  they  could  the  scantily  filled 
vessels  of  medieval  science  and  learning.  A  very  different 
^  person  is  Charles  d'Orl^ans  (1391-X465),  one  of  the 

^I^J^M^  greatest  of  grands  seigneurs,  for  he  was  the  father 

of  a  king  of  France,  and  heir  to  the  duchies  of  Orleans 
and  Milan.  Charles,  indeed,  if  not  a  Roland  or  a  Bayard,  was  an 
admirable  poet.  He  is  the  best-known  and  perhaps  the  best 
writer  of  the  graceful  poems  in  which  an  artificial  versification 
is  strictly  observed,  and  helps  by  its  recurrent  lines  and  modulated 
rhymes  to  give  to  poetry  something  of  a  musical  accompaniment 
even  without  the  addition  of  music  properly  so  called.  His  ballades 
are  certainly  inferior  to  those  of  Villon,  but  his  rondels  are  un- 
equalled. For  fully  a  century  and  a  half  these  forms  engrossed 
the  attention  of  French  lyriod  poets.  Exercises  in  them  were 
produced  in  enormous  numbers,  and  of  an  excellence  which  has 
only  recently  obtained  full  recognition  even  in  France.  Charles 
d'0rl6ans  is  himself  sufficient  proof  of  what  can  be  done  in  them 
in  the  way  of  elegance,  sweetness,  and  grace  which  some  have 
unjustly  called  effeminacy.  But  that  this  effeminacy  was  no 
natural  or  inevitable  fault  of  the  ballades  and  the  rondeaux 
was  fully  proved  by  the  most  remarkable  literary  figure  of  the 
X5th  century  in  France.  To  Francois  Villon  (Z43Z-1463  ?), 
y-g,  as  to  other  great  single  writers,  no  attempt  can  be 

made  to  do  justice  in  this  place.  His  remarkable 
life  and  character  especially  lie  outside  our  subjecL  But  he  is 
universally  recognized  as  the  most  important  single  figure  of 
French  literature  before  the  Renaissance.  His  work  is  very 
strange  in  form,  the  undoubtedly  genuine  part  of  it  consisting 
merely  of  two  compositions,  known  as  the  great  and  little 
Testament,  written  in  stanzas  of  eight  lines  of  eight  syllables 
each,  with  lyrical  compositions  in  ballade  and  rondeau  form 
interspersed.  Nothing  in  old  French  literature  can  compare 
with  the  best  of  these,  such  as  the  "Ballade  des  dames  du 
temps  jadis,"  the  "  Ballade  pour  sa  mire,"  "  La  Grosse  Margot," 
"  Les  Regrets  de  la  belle  Heaulmidre,"  and  others;  while  the 
whole  composition  is  full  of  poetical  traits  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary vigour,  picturesqueness  and  pathos.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  century  the  poetical  production  of  the  time  became  very 
large.  Hie  artificial  measures  already  alluded  to,  and  others 
far  more  artificial  and  infinitely  less  beautiful,  were  largely 
practised.  The  typical  poet  of  the  end  of  the  zsth  century  is 
Guillaume  Cr6tin  (d.  15^5)1  who  distinguished  himself  by  writing 
verses  with  punning  rh3rmes,  verses  ending  with  double  or  treble 
repetitionsof  thesame  sound,  and  many  other  tasteless  absurdities, 
in  whidi,  as  Pasquier  remarks,  "  il  perdit  toutc  la  gr&ce  et  la 
QjfM^       libert6  de  la  composition."    The  other  favourite 

direction  of  the  poetry  of  the  time  was  a  vein  of 
allegorical  moralidng  drawn  from  the  Roman  de  la  rose  through 
the  medium  of  Chartier  and  Christine,  which  produced  "  Castles 
of  Love,"  "  Temples  of  Honour/'and  such  like.  The  combination 
of  these  drifts  in  verse-writing  produced  a  school  known  in 
literary  history,  from  a  happy  phrase  of  the  satirist  Coquillart 
(v.«n/-)i<^tbc  " Grands Rh6toriqueurs."  Thechiefof thesebcsides 
Critin  were  Jean  Molinet  (d.  1507);  Jean  Meschinot  {c.  1430- 
1491),  author  of  the  Lunettes  des  princes;  Florimond  Robertet 
(d.  152a);  Georges  Chastellain  (X404-Z475),  to  be  mentioned 
again;  and  Octavien  de  Saint-Gelais  (|[466-z5oa),  father  of  a 
better  poet  than  himself.  Yet  some  of  the  minor  poets  of  the 
timcare  not  to  be  despised.  Sudi  are  Henri  Baude  (Z430-X490) ,  a 
less  pedantic  writer  than  most.  Martial  d'Auvergne  (X440-X508), 
whose  principal  work  is  VAmanl  rendu  corddier  au  servtce  de 
Vanumr,  and  others,  many  of  whom  formed  part  of  the  poetical 
court  which  Charles  d'Orl^ans  kept  up  at  Blois  after  his  release. 
While  the  serious  poetry  of  the  age  took  this  turn,  there  was 
no  lack  of  lighter  and  satirical  verse.  Villon,  indeed,  were  it 
not  for  the  depth  and  pathos  of  his  poetical  sentiment,  mig^t 


be  claimed  as  a  poet  of  the  lighter  order,  and  the  patriotic 
diatribes  against  the  English  to  whidi  we  have  alluded  easily 
passed  into  satire.  The  political  quarrels  t)f  the  latter  part  of 
the  century  also  provoked  much  satirical  composition.  The 
disputes  of  the  Bien  Public  and  those  between  Louis  XI.  and 
Charies  of  Burgundy  employed  many  pens.  The  most  remark- 
able piece  of  the  light  literature  of  the  first  is  "  Les  Anes  Volants,'* 
a  ballad  on  some  of  the  early  favourites  of  Louis.  The  battles 
of  France  and  Burgundy  were  waged  on  paper  between  Gilles 
des  Ormes  and  the  above-named  Georges  Chastelain,  typical 
representatives  of  the  two  styles  of  isth-century  poetry  already 
alluded  to — ^Des  Ormes  being  the  lighter  and  more  graceful 
writer,  Chastelain  a  pompous  and  learned  allegorisL  The  most 
remarkable  representative  of  ptirdy  Ught  poetry  outside  the 
theatre  is  Guillaume  Coquillart  (X43Z-15Z0),  a  lawyer 
of  Champagne,  who  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his  J^^ 
life  in  Reims.  This  dty,  like  others,  suffered  from  the 
pitiless  t3rranny  of  Louis  XI.  The  beginnings  of  the  standing 
army  which  Charles  VII.  had  started  were  extremely  unpopular, 
and  the  use  to  which  his  son  put  them  by  no  means  removed 
this  impopularity.  Coqidllart  described  the  military  man  of  the 
period  in  his  Monologue  du  gendarme  cassS.  Again,  when  the 
king  entertained  the  idea  of  unifying  the  taxes  and  laws  of  the 
different  provinces,  Coquillart,  who  was  named  commissioner  for 
this  purpose,  wrote  on  the  occasion  a  satire  called  Les  Droits 
nouveaux.  A  certain  kind  of  satire,  much  less  good-tempered 
than  the  earlier  forms,  became  incked  common  at  this  epoch. 
M.  Lenient  has  well  pointed  out  that  a  new  satirical  personifica- 
tion dominates  this  Uterature.  It  is  no  longer  Renart  with  his 
cynical  gaiety,  or  the  curiously  travestied  and  almost  ^miaK]^ 
Devil  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Now  it  is  Death  as  an  incident  ever 
present  to  the  imagination,  celebrated  in  the  thousand  repetitions 
of  the  Danse  Macabre,  sculptured  all  over  the'  buildings  of  the 
time,  even  frequently  performed  on  holidays  and  in  public  With 
the  usual  tendency  to  follow  pattern,  the  idea  of  the  *'  dance  " 
seems  to  have  been  extended,  and  we  have  a  Dansi  aux  ncu^es 
(Z464)  from  Pierre  Michaut,  where  the  teachers  are  fortune, 
love  and  death,  all  blind.  All  through  the  century,  too,  anony- 
mous verse  of  the  lighter  kind  was  writtoi,  some  of  it  of  great 
merit..  The  folk-songs  already  alluded  to,  published  by  Gaston 
Paris,  show  one  side  of  this  composition,  and  many  of  the  pieces 
contained  in  M.  de  Montaiglon's  extensive  Recueil  des  anciennts 
poisies  franfaises  exhibit  others. 

The  z  5th  century  was  perhaps  more  remarkable  for  Its  achieve- 
ments in  prose  than  in  poetry.  It  produced,  indeed,  no  prx)se 
writer  of  great  distinction,  except  Comines;  but  it  witnessed 
serious,  if  not  extremely  successful,  efforts  at  prose  compositiozi. 
The  invention  of  printing  finally  substituted  the  reader  for  the 
listener,  and  when  this  substitution  has  been  effeaed,  the  main 
inducement  to  treat  unsuitable  subjects  in  verse  is  gone.  The 
study  of  the  classics  at  first  hand  contributed  to  the  same  end. 
As  early  as  Z458  the  university  of  Paris  had  a  Greek  professor. 
But  long  before  this  time  tranislations  in  prose  had  been  made. 
Pierre  Bercheure  (Bersuire)  (z29o>x35a)  had  already  translated 
Livy.  Nicholas  Oresme  (c.  X334-X382),  the  tutor  of  Charles  V., 
gave  a  version  of  certain  Aristotelian  works,  which  enriched 
the  language  with  a  large  number  of  terms,  then  strange  enough, 
now  familiar.  Raoul  de  Presles  (X3Z6-Z383)  turned  into  French 
the  De  civitate  Dei  of  St  Augustine.  These  writers  or  others 
composed  Le  Songe  du  vergier,  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
power  of  the  pope.  The  famous  chancellor,  Jean  Charlier  or 
Gerson  (z363-X4a9),  to  whom  the  Imitation  has  among  so  many 
others  been  attributed,  spoke  constantly  and  wrote  often  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  though  he  attacked  the  most  famous  and  popular 
work  in  that  tongue,  the  Roman  de  la  rose,  Christine  de  PisaD 
and  Alain  Chartier  were  at.least  as  much  prose  writers  as  poets; 
and  the  latter,  while  he,  like  Gerson,  dealt  much  with  the  reform 
of  the  church,  used  in  his  Quadritoge  vnectif  resUy  forcible 
language  for  the  purpose  of  spurring  on  the  nobles  of  France 
to  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings  and  evils.  These  moral  and 
didactic  treatises  were  but  continuations  of  othera,  which  for 
convenience  sake  we  have  hitherto  left  unnoticed    Though 
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vene  was  in  the  centuries  prior  to  the  15th  the  favourite  medium 
for  litenry  composition,  it  was  by  no  means  the  only  one;  and 
moral  and  educational  treatises— some  referred  toabove — ^alieady 
tiisted  in  pedestrian  phrase.  Certain  household  books  (Livres  de 
taisen)  have  been  preserved,  some  of  which  date  as  far  back 
as  the  13th  century.  These  contain  not  merely  accounts,  but 
fatoiiy  cfaronldes,  receipts  and  ihe  like.  Accounts  of  travel, 
cspedally  to  the  Holy  Land,  culminated  in  the  famous  Voyage 
o(  Maodeviile  which,  though  it  has  never  been  of  so  much  import- 
aace  in  French  as  in  English,  perhaps  first  took  vernacular 
form  ia  the  French  tongue.  Of  the  X4th  century,  we  have  a 
Menagier  de  Paris,  intended  for  the  instruction  of  a  yoimg  wife, 
aad  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  treatises  of  art,  science 
■ixl  morab'ty,  while  private  letters,  mostly  as  yet  unpublished, 
exist  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  generally  of  the  moralizing 
cbanaer;  books  of  devotion,  too,  are  naturally  frequent. 

But  the  most  important  divisions  of  medieval  energy  in  prose 
compoution  are  the  spoken  exercises  of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar. 
The  beginnings  of  French  sermons  have  been  much 
discussed,  eH>^^y  the  question  whether  St  Bernard, 
whose  discourses  we  possess  in  ancient,  but  doubtfully 
OMitemporary  French,  pronounced  them  in  that 
hagttage  or  in  Latin.  Towards  the  end  of  the  xath  century, 
horerer,  the  sermons  ol  Maurice  de  Sully  (1Z60-XX96)  present 
tite  first  undoubted  examples  of  homiletics  in  the  vernacular, 
ud  they  aie  followed  by  many  others — so  many  indeed  that  the 
13th  century  alone  counts  iti  sermon-writers,  besides  a  large 
body  of  an»ymous  work.  These  sermons  were,  as  might  indeed 
be  expected,  duefly  cast  in  a  somewhat  scholastic  form — theme, 
exordium,  development,  example  and  peroration  following 
ID  regolar  order.  The  X4th-century  sermons,  on  the  other  hand, 
ki\T  as  yet  been  little  investigated.  It  must,  however,  be 
nfnembensd  that  this  age  was  the  most  famous  of  all  for  its 
Kiiolutic  iQttStrations,  and  for  the  early  vigour  of  the  Dominican 
aad  Franckcan  orders.  With  the  end  of  the  century  and  the 
banning  of  the  xsth,  the  importance  of  the  pulpit  begins  to 
itvjve.  The  eariy  years  of  the  new  age  have  Gerson  for  their 
Rpresentative,  while  the  end  of  the  century  sees  the  still  more 
laauus  names  of  liicfael  Menot  (x4So-x5x8),  Olivier  Maillard 
{c.  14J0-XS02),  and  Jean  Rauhn  (X44J-XSZ4),  ail  remarkable 
(or  the  practice  of  a  vigorous  and  homely  style  of  oratory,  recoil- 
iti  before  no  aid  <^  what  we  should  nowadays  style  buffoonery, 
ar.i  manifetting  a  creditable  Indifference  to  the  indignation  of 
(siacipalities  and  powers.  Louis  XI.  is  said  to  have  threatened 
to  iluov  Maillard  into  the  Seine,  and  many  instances  of  the  bold- 
ness of  tlMae  preachers  and  the  rough  vigour  of  their  oratory 
have  been  preserved.  Froissart  had  been  followed  as  a  chronicler 
by  EogQerrand  de  Monstrelet  (c.  X390-X4S3)  and  by  the  historio- 
f7ap.Senof  the  Burgundian  court,  Chastelain,  already  mentioned, 
viioie  interesting  Chroniqtie  de  Jacques  de  Lalaing  is  much  the 
coK  attraaive  part  of  his  work,  and  Olivier  de  la  Marche.  Tlie 
ceai(»'  and  chronicle  writers,  who  were  to  be  of  so  much  import- 
3^e  la  French  Uterature,  also  begin  to  be  numerous  at  this 
period.  Jttveoal  des  Ursins  (138^x473) ,  an  anonymous  bourgeois 
de  Fans  (two  such  indeed),  and  the  author  oif  the  Chronique 
j-i^d^Iaue,  may  be  mentioned  as  presenting  the  diaracter  of 
'^Bttte  observation  and  record  which  has  distinguished  the 
•  ^  ever  since.  Jean  le  maire  de  (not  des)  Beiges  (X473-C.  x  525} 
**-i  bistoriographier  to  Louis  XII.  and  wrote  lUtuirations  d^ 
(^^!^.    But  Comines  (1445-^x509)  is  no  imitator  of  Froissart 

c^^gm  ^  ^  j^'^y  ^'^^  cl^«  "^^  1^^  of  ^^c  quartette  of  great 
French  medieval  historians,  he  does  not  yield  to  any 
^  i»  three  predecessors  in  originality  or  merit,  but  he  is  very 
i  ^Fest  from  them.  He  fully  represents  the  mania  of  the  time 
iof  suteoaft,  and  his  book  has  long  ranked  with  that  of  Machia- 
«ttli  as  a  manual  of  the  art,  though  he  has  not  the  absolutely 
K^3-aoral  character  of  the  Italian.  His  memoirs,  considered 
BcTcijr  as  literature,  show  a  style  well  suited  to  their  purport, — 
^,  iadeed,  briUiant  or  picturesque,  but  clear,  terse  and 
^^^^K^fy  wen  suited  to  the  expression  of  the  acuteness,  obserya- 
tioo  22KI  oooinon  sense  of  their  author. 
^  prase  was  not  content  with  the  domain  of  serious  literature. 


It  had  already  long  possessed  a  respectable'position  as  a  vehicle 
of  romance,  and  the  end  of  the  X4th  and  the  begiiming  of  the 
15th  centuries  were  pre-eminently  the  time   when 
the  epics  of  chivalry  were  re-edited  and  extended  in  J^^^ 
prose.    Few,  however,  of  these  extensions  offer  much  ng^YtOn. 
literary  interest.    On  the  other  hand,  the  best  prose  of 
the  century,  and  almost  the  earliest  which  deserves  the  title  of 
a  satisfactory  literary  medium,  was  employed  for  the  telling 
of  romances  in  miniature.    The  Cent  Nouoelles  NomeUes  is 
undoubtedly  the  first  work  of  prose  belles-lettres  in  French, 
and  the  first,  moreover,  of  a  long  and  most  remarkable  class 
of  literary  work  in  which  Frendi  writers  may  challenge  all 
comers  with  the  certainty  of  victory — the  short  prose  tale 
of  a  comic  character.    This  remarkable  work  has  usually  been 
attributed,  like  the  somewhat  similar  but  later  Heptamiron, 
to  a  knot  of  literary  courtiers  gathered  roimd  a  royal  personage, 
in  this  case  the  dauphin  Louis,  afterwards  Louis  XI.    Some 
evidence  has  recently  been  produced  which  seems  to  show  that 
this  tradition,  which  attributed  some  of  the  tales  to  Louis 
himself,  is  erroneous,  but  the  question  is  still  imdecided.    The 
subjects  of  the  Cent  Nouoelles  Nowdles  are  by  no  means  new. 
They  are  simply  the  old  themes  of  the  fabliaux  treated  in  the 
old  way.    The  novelty  is  in  the  application  of  prose  to  such  a 
purpose,  and  in  the  crispness,  the  fluency  and  the  elegance  of 
the  prose  used.    The  fortunate  author  or  editor  to  whom  these 
admirable  tales  have  of  late  been  attributed  is  Antoine  de  la 
Salle  (139S-146X),  who,  if  this  attribution  and  certain      ^4-1-j^ 
others  be  correct,  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the      ^ut 
most  original  and  fertile  authors  of  early  French  litera-      sea$, 
ture.    La  Salle's  one  acknowledged  work  is  the  story 
of  P^it  Jehan  de  Saintrf,  a  short  romance  exhibiting  great  com- 
mand of  character  and  abundance  of  delicate  draughtsmanship. 
To  this  not  only  the  authorship,  part-authorship  or  editorship 
of  the  Cent  Nouvdles  Nouvelies  has  been  added;  but  the  still 
more  famous  and  important  work  of  VAvocat  PaUlin  has  been 
assigned  by  respectable,  though  of  course  conjecturing,  authority 
to  the  same  paternity.    The  generosity  of  critics  towards  La 
Salle  has  not  even  stopped  here.    A  fourth  masterpiece  of  the 
period,  Les  Quinu  Joies  de  manage,  has  also  been  assigned 
to  him.    This  last  work,  like  the  other  three,  is  satirical  in  subject, 
and  shows  for  the  time  a  wonderful  mastery  of  the  language* 
Of  the  fifteen  joys  of  marriage,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fifteen 
miseries  of  husbands,  each  has  a  chapter  assigned  to  it,  and  each 
is  treated  with  the  peculiar  mixture  of  gravity  and  ridicule  which 
it  requires.    All  who  have  read  the  book  confess  its  infinite  wit 
and  the  grace  of  its  style.    It  is  true  that  it  has  been  reproached 
with  cruelty  and  with  a  lack  of  the  moral  sentiment.     But 
bumam'ty  and  morality  were  not  the  strong  point  of  the  X5th 
century.     There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  about  most  of  its 
productions  a  lack  of  poetry  and  a  lack  of  imagination,  produced, 
it  may  be,  partly  by  political  and  other  conditions  outside  Utera- 
ture, but  very  observable  in  it.    The  old  forms  of  literature 
itself  had  lost  their  interest,  and  new  ones  possessing*    fgOMnn 
strength  to  last  and  power  to  develop  themsdves    •/#*# 
had  not  yet  appeared.    It  was  impossible,  even  if  the    9»a«ii- 
taste  for  it  had  survived,  to  spin  out  the  old  themes    **'"^* 
any  longer.    But  the  new  forces  required  some  time  to  set  fo 
work,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  tremendous  weapon  which 
the  press  had  put  into  their  hands.    When  these  things  had 
adjusted  themselves,  literature  of  a  varied  and  vigorous  kind 
became  once  more  possible  and  indeed  necessary,  nor  did  it 
take  long  to  make  its  appearance. 

i6tk  Century. — In  no  country  was  the  literary  xesult  of  the 
Renaissance  more  striking  and  more  nuinifold  than  in  France. 
The  double  effect  of  the  study  of  antiqxiity  and  the  religious 
movement  produced  an  outburst  of  literary  developments  of  the 
most  diverse  kinds,  which  even  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  dvil 
dissensions  of  the  Reformatlotx  did  not  succeed  in  checking. 
While  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  had  mainly  exhausted  its  effects 
by  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century,  while  in  Germany  those  effects 
only  paved  the  way  for  a  national  literature,  and  did  not  them- 
selves greatly  contribute  thereto,  while  in  England  it  was  not 
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till  the  extreme  end  of  tbe  period  that  a  great  literature  was 
forthcomiog — in  France  almost  the  whole  century  was  marked 
by  the  production  of  capital  works  in  every  branch  of  literary 
effort.  Not  even  the  17th  century,  and  certainly  not  the  18th, 
can  show  such  a  group  of  prose  writers  and  poets  as  is  formed 
by  Calvin,  St  Francis  de  Sales,  Montaigne,  du  Vair,  Bodin, 
d'Aubign6,  the  authors  of  the  Satire  MinippSe,  Monluc, 
Brant6me,  Pasquier,  Rabelais,  des  Periers,  Herberay  des  Essarts, 
Amyot,  Gamier.  Marot,  Ronsard  and  the  rest  of  the  "  Pl£iade," 
and  finally  Regnier.  These  great  writers  are  not  merely  remark- 
able for  the  vigour  and  originality  of  their  thoughts,  the  freshness, 
variety  and  grace  of  their  fancy,  the  abundance  of  their  learning 
and  the  solidity  of  their  arguments  in  the  cases  where  argument 
is  required.  Their  great  merit  is  the  creation  of  a  language  and 
a  style  able  to  give  expression  to  these  good  gifts.  The  foregoing 
account  of  the  medieval  literature  of  France  will  have  shown 
sufficiently  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  despise  the  literary  capacities 
and  achievements  of  the  older  French.  But  the  old  language, 
with  all  its  merits,  was  ill-suited  to  be  a  vehicle  for  any.  but 
the  simpler  forms  of  literary  composition.  Pleasant  or  affecting 
tales  could  be  told  in  it  with  interest  and  pathos.  Songs  of  charm- 
ing naiveti  and  grace  could  be  sung;  the  requirements  of  the 
epic  and  the  chronicle  were  suitably  furnished.  But  it  was  barren 
of  the  terms  of  art  and  science;  it  did  not  readily  lend  itself  to 
sustained  eloquence,  to  impassioned  poetry  or  to  logical  discus- 
sion. It  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  leave  these  things  to 
Latin  as  their  natural  and  legitimate  exponent,  and  it  bore 
marks  of  its  original  character  as  a  lingua  rustica,  a  tongue  suited 
for  homely  conversation,  for  folk-lore  and  for  ballads,  rather  than 
for  the  business  of  the  forum  and  the  court,  the  speculations  of 
the  study,  and  the  declamation  of  the  theatre.  Efforts  had  indeed 
been  made,  cidminating  in  the  heavy  and  tasteless  erudition  of 
the  schools  of  Chartier  and  Cr6tin,  to  supply  the  defect;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  the  i6th  century  completely  to  efface  it. 
The  series  of  prose  writers  from  Calvin  to  Montaigne,  of  poets 
from  Marot  to  Regnier,  ekborated  a  language  jnelding  to  no 
modem  tongue  in  beauty,  richness,  flexibility  and  strength, 
a  language  which  the  reactionary  purism  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions defaced  rather  than  improved,  and  the  merits  of  which  have 
in  still  later  days  beeii  triumphantly  vindicated  by  the  confession 
and  the  practice  of  all  the  greatest  writers  of  modem  France. 

idth-Ceniury  Poetry. — ^The  first  few  years  of  the  i6th  century 
were  naturally  occupied  rather  with  the  last  developments  of 
the  medieval  forms  than  with  the  production  of  the  new  model. 
The  clerks  of  the  Bazoche  and  the  Confraternity  of  the  Passion 
still  produced  and  acted  mysteries,  moralities  and  farces.  The 
poets  of  the  "  Grands  Rh£toriqueurs  "  school  still  wrote  elaborate 
allegorical  poetry.  Chansons  de  g«ite,  rhymed  romances  and 
fabliaux  had  long  ceased  to  be  written.  But  the  press  was 
multiplying  the  contents  of  the  former  in  the  prose  form  which 
they  had  finally  assumed,  and  in  the  Cent  NouoeUes  Nouvelles 
there  already  existed  admirable  specimens  of  the  short  prose  tale. 
There  even  were  signs,  as  in  some  writers  already  mentioned  and 
in  Roger  de  Coll6rye,  a  lackpenny  but  light-hearted  singer  of 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  of  definite  enfranchisement  in 
verse.  But  the  first  note  of  the  new  literature  was  sotmded  by 
j-^^  Clement  Marot  (1496/7-1544).  The  son  of  an  elder 
poet,  Jehan  des  Mares  called  Marot  (1463-1523), 
Clement  at  first  wrote,  Uke  his  father's  contemporaries,  allegorical 
and  mythological  poetry,  afterwards  collected  in  a  volume  with 
a  charming  title,  V Adolescence  cUmentine.  It  was  not  till  he  was 
nearly  thirty  years  old  that  his  work  became  really  remarkable. 
From  that  time  forward  till  his  death,  about  twenty  years  after- 
wards, he  was  much  involved  in  the  troubles  and  persecutions 
of  the  Huguenot  party  to  which  he  belonged;  nor  was  the  pro- 
tection of  Marguerite  d'Angoultaie,  the  chief  patroness  of 
Huguenots  and  men  of  letters,  always  efficienl.  But  his  troubles, 
so  far  from  harming,  helped  his  literary  faculties;  and  his  epistles, 
epigrams,  blasons  (descendants  of  the  medieval  dits),  and  co^- 
V&ne  became  remarkable  for  their  easy  and  polished  style,  their 
light  and  graceful  wit,  and  a  certain  degance  which  had  not  as 
yet  been  even  attempted  In  any  modon  tonguOi  though  the 


Italian  humanists  had  not  been  far  from  it  in  sodm  o£  their 
Latin  compositions.  Around  Marot  arose  a  whole  school  ol 
disciples  and  imitators,  such  as  Victor  Brodeau  (1470?- 1540), 
the  great  authority  on  rondeaux,  Maurice  Sc^ve,  a  fertile  author 
of  blasons,  Salel,  Marguerite  herself  (1492-1549),  of  wh<Hn  more 
hereafter,  and  MeUin  de  Saint  Gelais  (14^1-1558).  The  last, 
son  of  the  bishop  named  above,  is  a  courtly  writer  of  occaskmal 
pieces,  who  sustained  as  well  as  he  could  the  style  marolique 
against  Ronsard,  and  who  has  the  credit  of  introducing  the 
regular  sonnet  into  French.  But  the  inventive  vigour  of  the  age 
was  so  great  that  one  school  had  hardly  become  popular  before 
another  pushed  it  from  its  stool,  and  even  of  the  Marotists 
just  mentioned  Scdve  and  Said  are  often  regarded  as  chief  and 
member  resfiectively  of  a  Lyonnese  coterie,  intermediate  between 
the  schoob  of  Marot  and  of  Ronsard,  containing  other  members 
of  repute  such  as  Antoine  HeroSt  and  Charles  Fontaine  and 
claiming  Louise  Lab6   {v.  inf.)  herself.    Pierre  de     -^  . 

Ronsard  (i  524-1 585)  was  the  chief  of  this  latter.    At 
first  a  courtier  and  a  diplomatist,  physical  disqualification  made 
him  change  his  career.    He  began  to  study  the  classics  under 
Jean  Daurat  (i  508-1 588),  and  with  his  master  and  five  other 
writers,  £tienne  Jodelle  (1532-1573),  R6my  Bdleau  (1528-1577), 
Joachim  du  Bellay  (1525-1560),  Jean  Antoine  de  Batf  (1532- 
1589),  and  Pontus  de  Tyard  (d.  1605,  bishop  of  ChA]ons-siir> 
Sa6ne),  composed  the  famous  "PI£iade."    The  objea  of  this 
band  was  to  bring  the  French  language,  in  vocabulary, 
constructions  and  application,  on  a  levd  with  the 
classical  tongues  by  borrowings  from  the  latter.    They 
would  have  imported  the  Greek  licence  of  compotmd  words, 
though  the  genius  of  the  French  language  is  but  little  adapted 
thereto;  and  they  wished  to  reproduce  in  French  tbe  regular 
tragedy,  the  Pindaric  and  Horatian  ode,  the  Virgilian  epic,  &c 
But  it  is  an  error  (though  one  which  until  recently  was  very 
common,  and  which  perhaps  requires  pretty  thorough  study  of 
their  work  completdy  to  extirpate  it)  to  suppose  that   tbey 
advocated  or  practised  indiscriminate  borrowing.    On  the  con- 
trary both  in  du  Bellay's  famous  manifesto,  the  Defense  et  illuslra^ 
turn  de  la  langue  franQaise,  and  in  Ronsard's  own  work,  caution 
and  attention  to  the  genius  and  the  tradition  of  French  are 
insisted  upon.    Being  all  men  of  the  highest  talent,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  men  of  great  genius,  they  achieved  much  that  tbey 
designed,  and  even  where  they  failed  exactly  to  achieve  it,  they 
very  often  indirectly  produced  results  as  important  and  more 
beneficial  than  those  which  they  intended.    Their  l<jcal   of  a 
separate  poetical  language  distinct  from  that  intended  for  proae 
use  was  indeed  a  doubtful  if  not  a  dangerous  one.     But  it  is 
certain  that  Marot,  while  setting  an  example  of  elegance  and 
grace  not  easily  to  be  imitated,  set  also  an  example  of  triviad  and, 
so  to  speak,  pedestrian  language  which  was  only  too  inutable. 
If  France  was  ever  to  possess  a  literature  containing  sonsething 
besides  fabliaux  and  farces,  the  tongue  must  be  enriched  and 
strengthened.    This  accession  of  wealth  and  vigour  it  received 
from  Ronsard  and  the  Ronsardists.    Doubtless  they  went  too  far 
and  provoked  to  some  extent  the  reaction  which  Malherbe  led. 
Their  importations  were  sometimes  unnecessary.    It  b  almost 
impossible  to  read  the  Pranciade  of  Ronsard,  and  not  too  easy 
to  read  the  tragedies  of  Jodelle  and  Ganuer,  fine  as  the  latter  are 
in  parts.    But  the  best  of  Ronsard's  sonnets  and  odes,  tbe  finest 
of  du  Bellay 's  Aniiquitis  de  Rome  (translated  into  English  by 
Spenser),  the  exquisite  Vanneur  of  the  same  author,  and  the 
Avril  of  Belleau,  even  the  finer  passages  of  d'Aubign^  and  du 
Bartas,  are  not  only  admirable  in  themsdvi^,  and  of  a  kind  not 
previously  found  in  French  literature,  but  are  also  such  things 
as  could  not  have  been  previously  found,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  tbe  medium  of  expression  was  wanting.    They  constructed 
that  medium  for  themselves,  and  po  force  of  the  reaction  which 
they  provoked  was  able  to  undo  their  work.    Adverse  criticism 
and  the  natural  course  of  time  rejected  much  that  they  had  added. 
The  charming  diminutives  they  loved  so  much  went  out  of 
fashion;  thdr  compounds  (sometimes  it  must  be  confessed, 
justly)  had  their  letters  of  naturalization  promptly  cancelled^ 
many  a  gorgeous  adjective,  including  some  which  could  trace 
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ibdr  pedigree  to  the  earfa'est  ages  of  French  litenture,  bat. 
vtich  bore  an  unfortunate  likeness  to  the  new-comen,  was 
proscribed.  But  for  ail  that  no  Unguage  has  ever  had  its  destiny 
ioAieaced  more  powerfully  and  more  beneficially  by  a  small 
litoary  dtque  than  the  language  of  France  was  influenced  by  the 
example  and  disdples  of  that  Ronsard  whom  for  two  centuries 
it  was  the  fashion  to  deride  and  decry. 

In  a  sketch  snch  as  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
separate  aoount  of  individual  writeia,  the  more  important  of 
«hom  wll  be  found  treated  under  their  own  names. 
The  effort  of  the  "  Plfiade  "  proper  was  continued  and 
shared  by  a  considerable  number  of  minor  poets, 
tomt  of  them,  as  has  been  already  noted,  belonging  to  different 
croups  and  schools.  Olivier  de  Magny  (d.  1560)  and  Louise 
Uhi  (b.  1536)  were  poets  and  loyers,  the  lady  deserving  far  the 
ht^wr  rank  in  literature.  There  is  more  depth  of  passion  in  the 
writings  of  "La.  BeDe  Cordis,"  as  this  Lyonnese  poetess 
was  ofled,  than  in  almost  any  of  her  contemporaries.  Jacques 
Taharean  (1^17-1555)  sorcely  deserves  to  becalleda  minor  poet. 
There  a  leas  than  the  usual  hyperbole  in  the  contemporary 
comparisoa  of  him  to  CatuUus,  and  he  reminds  an  Englishman 
of  the  school  represented  nearly  a  century  later  by  Carew, 
Raado^  and  Suckling.  The  title  of  a  part  of  his  poem — 
Mipmiita  aauureusts  de  radmirie—iB  characteristic  both  of 
the  st34e  and  of  the  time.  JeanDoublet  (c.  i52&-<.r58o),  Amadis 
Jaaoyn  (c  1S10-1585),  and  Jean  de  la  TaJlle  (r  540-1608)  deaerve* 
amtioo  at  least  as  poets,  but  two  other  writers  require  a  longer 
GniOanme  de  Salluste,  seigneur  du  Bartas  ( x  S44~z  590) , 
'mhom  Sylvester's  transUti<m,  Milton^s  imitation,  and 
the  copious  citations  of  Southesr's  Doctor,  have 
made  known  if  not  familiar  in  England,  was  partly  a  disdple 
aad  partly  a  rival  <rf  Ronsard.  His  poem  of  Judith  was  edipsed 
by  his  better-known  La  Diwine  Sepmaineorepicot  the  Creation. 
Dn  Bartas  was  a  great  user  and  abuser  of  the  double  compounds 
^hxled  to  above,  but  hb  style  possesses  much  stateliness,  and  has 
a  peadtar  ademn  eloquence  which  he  shared  with  the  other 
French  Calvinists,  and  which  was  derived  from  the  study  partly 
of  Cahin  and  partly  of  the  Bible.  Tbtedore  Agrippa  d'Aubign6 
{x55a~z63o),  like  du  Bartas,  was  a  Calvinist.  His 
Cenius  was  of  a  more  varied  character.  He  wrote  soimets 
and  odes  as  became  a  Ronsardist,  but  his  chief  poetical 
work  b  the  satiriod  poem  of  Les  Trt^iques,  in  which  the  author 
bonds  the  factkms,  comiptMns  and  persecutions  of  the  time, 
and  in  which  there  are  to  be  found  akzandrines  of  a  strength, 
vigour  and  original  cadence  hardly  to  be  discovered  dsewhere, 
save  in  Comeille  and  Victor  Hugo.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
cxatury,  Philippe  Desportes  (1546-1606)  and  Jean  Bertaut 
<  155^1611),  with  much  enfeebled  strength,  but  with  a  certain 
gnoe,  continue  the  RonsardiziDg  traditioxL  Among  their  con- 
tcstpocaries  must  be  noticed  Jean  Pasaerat  (x5^4-z6oa),  a  writer 
oC  oiadi  wit  and  vigour  and  rather  resembliJDg  Marot  than 
RoBsard,  and  Vanqnd^  de  la  FTesnaye  (XS36-Z607),  the  author 
of  a  valuable  Ars  foUka  and  of  the  first  French  satires  which 
actaally  bear  that  title.  Jean  le  Houz  (fl.  c.  zteo)  continued, 
rewrote  or  invented  the  vauz  de  vire,  commonly  known  as  the 
work  of  Olivier  Basaelin,  and  already  alluded  to,  while  a  still 
lighter  and  more  eccentric  verse  style  was  ctdtivated  by  £tienne 
Tabonrot  des  Accords  (X549-1590),  whose  epigrams  and  other 
pieces  were  a>Dected  under  odd  titln,  Les  Biganunt^  Les  Touches^ 
&c  A  curious  pair  are  Guy  du  Faur  de  Pibrac  ( is >9-*i  584)  and 
Kene  Hathiea  (b.  1563),  authors  of  moral  quatrains,  which  were 
iearat  by  heart  in  the  schools  of  the  time,  replacing  the  distichs 
of  the  gnrnmarian  Cato,  which,  translated  into  French,  had 
acrred  the  same  purpose  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  iMCfhem  ci  Desportes,  Mathurin  Rcgnicr  (1573-16x3), 
aarks  the  end,  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  the  dimaz,  of  the 
poetry  of  the  century.  A  descendant  at  once  of  the 
older  Gallic  spirit  of  Villon  ami  Marot,  in  virtue  of  his 
tuusauunate  acuteness,  terseness  and  wit.  of  the  school  of  Ronsard 
by  his  erudition,  his  command  of  language,  and  his  scholarship, 
Rqinicr  ia  perhaps  the  best  representative  of  French  poetry  at 
the  axtiol  tame  when  it  had  got  together  all  its  materials,  had 


lost  none  of  its  native  vigour  and  force,  and  had  not  yet  sub- 
mitted to  the  cramping  and  numbing  rules  and  restrictions  which 
the  next  century  introduced.  The  satirical  poems  of  Regnier,  and 
especially  the  admirable  epistle  to  Rapin,  in  which  he  denounces 
and  rebuts  the  critical  dogmas  of  MaJherbe,  are  modeb  of  nervous 
strength,  while  some  of  the  elegies  and  odes  contain  expression 
not  easily  to  be  surpassed  of  the  softer  feelings  of  affection  ahd 
regret.  No  poet  has  had  more  influence  on  the  revival  of  French 
poetry  in  the  last  century  than  Regnier,  and  he  had  imitators 
in  his  own  time,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Courval-Sonnet  (Thomas 
Sonnet,  sieur  de  Courval)  (x  577-1635),  author  of  satires  of  some 
value  for  the  history  of  manners. 

i6tkrCeniwy  Drama. — ^The  change  which  dramatic  poetry 
underwent  during  the  x6th  century  was  at  least  as  remarkable 
as  that  undergone  by  poetry  proper.  The  first  half  of  the  period 
saw  the  end  of  the  religious  mysteries,  the  licence  of  which  had 
irritated  both  the  parliament  and  the  clergy.  Louis  XII.,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  far  from  discouraging  the  dis- 
orderly but  popular  and  powerful  theatre  in  which  the  Confrsr 
temity  of  the  Passion,  the  clerks  of  the  Bazoche,  and  the  Enfans 
sans  soud  enacted  mysteries,  moralities,  soties  and  farces. 
He  made  them,  indeed,  an  instrument  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
papacy,  just  as  Philippe  le  Bd  had  made  use  of  the  allegorical 
poems  of  Jehan  de  Meung  and  his  fellows.  Under  his  patronage 
were  produced  the  chief  works  of  Giingore  or  Gringoire  <c.  X480-' 
X547)f  hy  far  the  most  remarkable  writer  of  this  dass  of  composi- 
tioiL  His  Prince  des  sots  and  his  Mystire  de  St  Louis  are  amon^ 
the  best  of-  their  kind.  An  enormous  volume  of  composition  of 
this  dass  was  produced  between  X500  and  1550.  One  morality 
by  itself,  VHomme  juste  et  fkomme  mondain,  contains  some 
36,000  lines.  But  in  x 548,  when  the  Confraternity  was  formally 
established  at  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne,  leave  to  play  sacred 
subjects  was  expressly  refused  it.  Moralities  and  soties  dragged 
on  under  difficulties  till  the  end  of  the  century,  and  the  farce, 
which  is  immortal,  continually  affected  comedy.  But  the  effect 
of  the  Renaissance  was  to  sweep  away  all  other  vestiges  of  the 
medieval  drama,  at  least  in  the  capitaL  An  entirely  new  dass 
of  subjects,  entkdy  new  modes  of  treatment,  and  a  different 
kind  of  performers  were  introduced.  The  change  naturally 
came  from  Italy.  In  the  dose  rehitionship  with  that  country 
which  France  had  during  the  early  years  of  the  century,  Italian 
transUtions  of  the  das^iral  masterpieces  were  easily  imported. 
Soon  French  translations  were  made  afresh  of  the  Electro,  the 
Hecuba,  the  Ipkigenia  in  Aulis,  and  the  French  humanists 
hastened  to  compose  original  tragedies  on  the  dassioil  model, 
especially  as  exhibited  in  the  Latin  tragedian  Seneca.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  "  Pl&'ade  "  should  not  eagerly  seize  such  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  its  prindples,  and  one  of  its  members, 
Jodelle  (x53a-X573),  devoting  himself  mainly  to  dramatic 
composition,  fashioned  at  once  the  first  tragedy, 
Giopatre,  and  the  first  .comedy.  Engine,  thus  setting* 
the  example  of  the  style  of  composition  which  for  two  ««' 
centuries  and  a  half  Frenchmen  were  to  regard  as  the' 
highest  effort  of  literary  ambition.  The  amateur  performance 
of  these  dramas  by  Jodelle  and  his  friends  was  followed  by  a 
Bacchic  procession  after  the  manner  of  the  andents,  which  caused 
a  great  deal  of  scandal,  and  was  represented  by  both  CathoUcs 
and  Protestants  as  a  pagan  orgy.  The  CUopdtre  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  first  French  tragedy,  nor  is  it  destitute  of  merit. 
It  is  curious  that  in  this  first  in^ance  the  cyrt  antithetic 
arixoimSla,  which  was  so  long  characteristic  of  French  plays  and 
plays  imitated  from  them,  and  which  Butler  ridicules  in  his 
Dialogue  of  Cat  and  Fuss,  already  appears.  There  appears  also 
the  grandiose  and  smooth  but  stilted  dedamation  which  came 
rather  from  the  imitation  of  Seneca  than  of  Sophodes,  and  the 
tradition  of  which  was  never  to  be  lost.  CUopdtre  was  followed 
by  Didon,  which,  unlike  its  predecessor,  is  entirely  in  alexandrines, 
and  observes  the  regtflar  siltemation  of  masculine  and  feminine 
rhymes.  Jodelle  was  followed  by  Jacques  Gr^vin  (X540  ?-x57o) 
with  a  Mort  de  Cisar,  which  shows  an  improvement  in  tragic  art, 
and  two  still  better  comedies,  Les  £bakis  and  La  Trisoriireby 
Jean  de  la  Taille  (x 540-1608),  who  made  still  further  progress 
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towards  the  accepted  French  dnnittic  pattern  in  his  Sami 
furieux  and  his  ConivauXf  Jacques,  his  brother  (1541-1561),  and 
Jean  de  la  Peruse  (x539'X554),  who  wrote  a  MitUe.  A  very 
q.     j^^      different  poet  from  all  these  is  Robert  Gamier  (1545- 

1601).  Gamier  is  the  first  tragedian  who  deserves  a 
place  not  too  C^r  below  Rotroa,  Comeille,  Radne,  Voltaire  and 
Hugo,  and  who  may  be  placed  in  the  same  dass  with  them.  He 
chose  his  subjects  indifferently  from  dasdcal,  sacred  and  medieval 
literature.  Sidicie,  a  play  dealing  with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar, »  held  to  be  his  masterpiece,  and  Bradamante 
deserves  notice  because  |t  is  the  first  tzagi-oomedy  <rf  merit  in 
French,  and.because  the  famous  confidant  here  makes  his  first 
appearance.  Gamier's  successor,  Antmne  de  MmichrHien  or 
Montchzcstien  (c.  1 576-1621),  set  the  example  of  dramatizing 
contemporary  subjects.  His  masterpiece  is  L'£cossai$e,  the 
first  of  many  dramas  ca  the  fate  o|  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  While 
tragedy  thus  clings  closely  to  antique  models,  comedy,  as  might 
be  expected  in  the  country  of  the  fabliaux,  Is  more  independent. 
Italy  had  already  a  comic  school  of  some  originality,  and  the 
French  farce  was  too  vigorous  and  lively  a  producti<Mi  to  permit 
of  its  being  entirely  overiooked.  The  first  comic  writer  of  great 
y , ,  j^^         merit  was  Pierre  Larivey  (c.  1550-nc.  16x2),  an  Italian 

by  descent.  Most  if  not  all  of  his  plays  are  founded 
on  Italian  originals,  but  the  translations  or  adaptations  are  made 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  almost  deserve  the  title  olf  original 
works.  The  style  is  admirable,  and  the  skilful  management 
of  the  action  contrasts  stron^y  with  the  languor,  the  awkward 
adjustment,  and  the  lack  of  dfamatic  interest  found  in  con- 
temporary tragedians.  Even  Molidre  found  something  to  use  in 
Larivey. 

j6lh-CeiUury  Prase  PicHoH. — Great  as  is  the  importance  of 
the  x6th  century  in  the  history  of  French  poetry,  its  import- 
ance In  the  history  of  Frendi  prose  is  greater  stilt*  In  poetry 
the  middle  ages  could  fairly  hold  their  own  with  any  of  the  ages 
that  have  succeeded  them.  The  ^ics  of  chivalry,  whether  of  the 
cycles  of  Chariemagne.  Arthur,  or  the  classic  heroes,  not  to 
mention  the  miscellaneous  romans  d'aventures,  have  indeed 
more  than  held  their  own.  Both  relatively  and  absolutely  the 
Pranciade  of  the  x6th  century,  the  PuuUe  of  the  xjtb,  the 
Henriadt  of  the  x8th,  cut  a  very  poor  figure  beside  Roland  and 
PerctPole,  Gerard  de  RoussUlanf  and  Partkenopex  de  Blois^  The 
romances,  ballads  and  pastourelles,  signed  and  unsigned,  of 
medieval  France  were  not  merely  the  origin,  but  in  some  respects 
the  superiors,  of  the  lyric  poetry  which  succeeded  them.  Thibaut 
de  Champagne,  Charles  d'Orldans  and  Villon  need  not  veil 
their  crests  in  any  society  of  bards.  The  charming  forms  of  the 
rondel,  the  rondeau  and  the  ballade  have  won  admiration  from 
every  competent  poet  and  critic  who  has  known  them.  The 
fabliaux  give  something  more  than  promise  of  La  Fontaine, 
and  the  two  great  compositions  of  the  Roman  du  Renart  and 
the  Roman  de  la  rose^  despite  their  faults  and  their  alloy,  will 
always  conmiand  the  admiration  of  all  persons  of  taste  and 
judgment  who  take  the  trouble  to  study  them.  But  while 
poetry  had  in  the  middle  ages  no  reason  to  blush  for  her  French 
representatives,  prose  (always  the  younger  and  less  forward 
sister)  had  far  less  to  boast  of.  With  the  exception  of  chronicles 
and  prose  romances,  no  prose  works  of  any  real  importance  can 
be  quoted  before  the  end  of  the  xsth  century,  and  even  then  the 
chief  If  not  the  only  place  of  importance  must  be  assigned  to  the 
Cent  Nouvelles  Notatelles,  a  "work  of  admirable  prose,  but  neces- 
sarily light  in  character,  and  not  yet  demonstrating  the  efficacy 
of  the  French  language  as  a  medium  of  expression  for  serious  and 
weighty  thought.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
consequent  reformation,  Latin  had,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
been  considered  the  sufficient  and  natural  organ  for  this  expres- 
sion. In  France  as  in  other  countries  the  disturbance  in  religious 
thought  may  undoubtedly  claim  the  glory  of  having  repaired 
this  disgrace  of  the  vulj^r  tongue,  and  ol  having  fitted  and 
taught  it  to  express  whatever  thoughts  the  theologian,  the 
historian,  the  philosopher,  the  politician  and  the  savant  had 
occasion  to  utter.  But  the  use  of  prose  as  a  vehicle  for  lighter 
tli#fiie9  waa  more  continuous  with  the  literature  that  preceded. 


and  serves  as  a  lutural  transition  from  poetry  and  the  drama 
to  history  and  science.  Among  the  prose  writers,  therefore, 
of  the  16th  century  we  shall  give  the  first  place  to  the  novelists 
and  romantic  writers. 

Among  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  precedence,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  of  Fran£<MS  Rabelais  (c.  X490-1553), 
the  one  French  writer  (or  with  Molitee  one  of  the  two 
whom  critics  the  least  incKned  to  appreciate  the 
characteristiGs  of  Fzcndi  literature  have  agreed  to  place  amcxig 
the  few  greatest  of  the  world.  With  an  immense  erudition 
representing  almost  the  whole  of  the  knowledge  of  his  time, 
with  an  untiring  faculty  of  invention,  with  the  judgment  of  a 
phiksopher,  and  the  common  waac  of  a  man  of  the  worid,  with 
an  observation  that  let  no  characteristic  of  the  time  pass  nn- 
observed,  and  with  a  tenfold  portion  of  the  special  Gallic  gift 
of  good-humoured  satiie,  Rabelais  united  a  height  of  speculation 
and  depth  of  insight  and  a  vein  of  poetical  imagination  rarely 
found  in  any  writer,  but  altogether  portentous  whei^  taken  in 
conjunction  with  his  other  chuacteristics.  His  great  work  has 
been  taken  tor  an  exercise  of  transcendental  philosophy,  for  a 
concealed  theological  polemic,  for  an  allegorical  history  of  this 
and  that  personage  of  his  time,  for  a  merdy  literary  utterance, 
for  an  attempt  to  tickle  the  popular  ear  and  taste.  It  is  all  of 
these,  and  it  is  none— all  of  them  in  parts,  none  of  them  in 
deliberate  and  exclusive  intentioiL  It  may  perhaps  be  called 
the  exposition  and  commentary  of  all  the  thoughts,  feelings, 
a^irations  and  knowledge  of  a  particular  tune  and  nation  put 
forth  in  attractive  literary  form  by  a  man  who  for  once  oombtned 
the  practical  and  the  literary  spirit,  the  power  of  knowledge  and 
the  power  of  expression.  The  wode  of  Rabelais  is  the  mirror 
of  the  x6th  century  in  France,  reffecting  at  once  its  comeliness 
and  its  uncomeliness,  its  hi^  aspirations,  its  voluptuous  tastes, 
its  political  and  religious  ^lissensions,  its  keoi  criticism,  its 
eager  appetite  and  hasty  digestion  of  learning,  its  gleams  of  poetry, 
and  its  ferocity  of  manners.  In  Rabelais  we  can  divine  the 
"  Pl6iade  "  and  Marot,  the  Cymbalum  mundi  and  Montaigne, 
Amyot  and  the  Amadis,  even  Calvin  and  DuperroiL 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  extraordinary  works  as  dtrganlna 
and  Paidagrud  should  attract  ^)ecial  imitators  in  the  direction 
of  their  outward  form.  It  was  also  inevitable  that  this  imitation 
should  frequently  fix  upon  these  Rabelaisian  characteristica 
which  are  least  deserving  of  imitation,  and  most  likely  to  be 
depraved  in  the  hands  of  imitators.  It  fell  within  the  plan  of 
the  master  to  indulge  in  what  has  been  called  fairasie,  the 
huddling  together,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  medley  of  language  and 
images  which  is  best  known  to  En^tish  readers  in  the -not  always 
suc^ssful  following  of  Sterne.  It  pleased  him  also  to  disguise 
his  naturally  terse,  strong  and  nervous  style  in  a  burlesque 
envelope  of  redundant  language,  partly  ironical,  partly  the  result 
of  superfluous  emdidon,  and  partly  that  of  a  certain  childish 
wantonness  and  exuberance,  which  b  one  of  his  raciest  and 
pleasantest  characteristics.  In  both  these  points  he  was  some- 
what corruptly  followed.  But  fortimately  the  romancical 
writers  of  the  x6th  century  had  not  Rabelais  for  their  sole  model, 
but  were  also  influenced  by  the  simple  and  straightforward 
style  of  the  Cent  Nouvelles  NonoeUes,  The  joint  influence  gives 
us  some  admirable  work.  Nicholas  of  Th>yes,  a  saddler  of 
Champagne,  came  too  early  (his  Grand  Parangon  des  mnefdUs 
nouveUes  appeared  in  1536)  to  copy  Rabelais.  But  NoCl  du 
Fail  (d.  c,  1585?),  a  judge  at  Rennes,  shows  the  double  inftuence 
in  his  Propos  ruHiqnes  and  Contes  d'Euirapd,  both  of  which, 
especially  the  former,  are  lively  and  well-written  pictures  of 
contemporary  life  and  thought,  as  the  country  magistrate 
actually  saw  and  dealt  with  them.  In  1558,  however;  appear^ 
two  works  of  far  higher  literary  and  social  interest.  These  are 
the  Heptamiron  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  the  Contes  d 
joyeuX  devis  of  Bonaventure  des  Periers  (c.  x  500-1 544)* 
Des  Periers,  who  was  a  courtier  of  Marguerite's,  has 
sometimes  been  thought  to  have  bad  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  first-named  woric  as  well  as  with  the  second, 
and  was  also  the  author  of  a  curious  Ludanic  satire,  strongly 
sceptical  in  cast,  the  Cymbalum  mundi.    Indeed,  not  merely 
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the  queen's  prose  works»  but  also  the  poems  gracefully  entitled 
La  Mariuerites  de  la  Marguerite,  are  often  attributed  to  the 
litenry  men  whom  the  sister  of  Frauds  I.  gathered  round 
ha.  However  this  may  be,  some  single  influence  of  power 
cooQgh  to  gjve  unity  and  distinctness  of  savour  evidently 
^  ^_  presided  over  the  composition  of  the  Heptamiron. 
tgjf!^   Composed  as  it  is  on  the  model  of  Boccacdo,  its  tone 

and  character  are  entirely  different,  and  few  works 
have  a  more  individual  charm.  The  Tales  of  des  Pcriers  are 
shorter,  simpler  and  more  homely;  there  is  more  wit  in  them 
sod  len  Rfinement.  But  both  worics  breathe,  more  powerfully 
perlu|)s  than  any  others,  the  peculiar  mixture  of  cultivated 
lod  poetical  voluptuousness  with  a  certain  religiosity  and  a 
viftmos  spirit  of  action  which  characterizes  the  French  Renais- 
sance. Later  in  time,  but  too  dosely  connected  with  Rabelais 
iafonaandHMrit  to  be  here  omitted,  came  the  Moytn  de  parvenir 
of  Bfioalde  de  Vcrville  (i558?-z6x3?},  asingular/olraMe,  uniting 
wit,  wisdom,  leimung  and  indecency,  and  crammed  with  anec- 
dotes which  are  always  amusing  though  rarely  decorous. 

At  the  same  time  a  fresh  vogue  was  given  to  the  chivalric 
Fomanoe.by  Jlerberay's  translation  of  A  nudis  de  Gaula,    French 

writers  have  supposed  a  French  original  for  the 
'      A  madis  in  some  lost  roman  d'aventures.    It  is  of  course 

impossible  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  there 
is  not  one  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  it  is.  At  any  rate 
the  adventures  of  Amadis  were  prolonged  in  Spanish  tlvough 
pnentioo  alter  generation  of  his  descendants.  This  vast  work 
Herbeny  des  Essarts  in  1540  undertook  to  translate  or  re- 
tzaosUte,  but  it  was  not  without  the  assistance  of  several  followers 
that  the  task  was  completed.  Southey  has  charged  Herberay 
with  conuptiag  the  simplidty  of  the  original,  a  charge  whidi 
docs  not  ooBcem  as  here.  It  is  suffident  to  say  that  the  French 
Amadis  is  an  excellent  piece  of  literary  work,  and  that  Herberay 
deserves  no  mean  pUce  among  the  fathers  of  French  prose. 
I£s  book  had  an  immense  popularity;  it  was  translated  into 
many  foreign  languages,  and  for  some  time  it  served  as  a  favourite 
ratdLig  book  for  foreigners  studying  French.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
doabted  that  the  romancers  of  the  Scud6ry  and  CalprenMe 
type  in  the  next  century  were  much  more  influenced  both  for 
good  and  harm  by  these  Amadis  romances  than  by  any  of  the 
eadier  tales  ol  ciihralzy. 

ttik  Ctmlmy  Histaria$u,—fiA  in  the  case  of  the  tale-tellers, 
10  m  that  of  the  historians/  thtf  writers  of  the  x6th  century  had 
twditioos  to  mnrimif.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether  many  of 
than  can  risk  comparison  as  artists  with  the  great  names  of 
VQkhaidomn  and  Joinville,  Proissart  and  Cominea.  The  i6th 
cntmy,  however,  set  the  example  of  dividing  the  functions 
of  the  chronider,  setting  those  of  the  historian  ptojptx  on  one 
nde,  and  of  the  anecdote-monger  and  biographer  on  the  other. 
The  sflbits  at  rqpilar  history  made  in  this  century  were  not  of 
the  highest  value.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  practice  of  memoir- 
wnting,  in  which  the  French  were  to  excel  every  nation  in  the 
wodd,  and  of  literary  correspondence,  in  which  they  were  to 
ocd  even  their  memoirs,  was  solidly  founded. 

One  of  the  earliest  historical  writers  of  the  century  was  Claude 
de  Seyisd  (i4$o~i52o),  whose  history  of  Louis  XII.  aims  not 
wwrmsfnlly  at  style.  De  Thou  (1553-16x7)  wrote  in  Latin, 
hot  Bernard  de  Gtiard,  sieur  du  Haillan  (x 537^x6x0),  composed 
a  Hisbin  de  Pramce  on  Thucydidean  prindples  as  transmitted 
thnogh  the  successive  mediums  of  Poljrbius,  Guicciardini  and 
Ptdni  AemOtns.  The  instance  invariably  quoted,  after  Thierry, 
of  da  Hainan's  method  is  his  introduction,  with  appropriate 
9«cbes,  of  two  Bfoovingian  statesmen  who  argue  out  the 
fdadrt  merits  of  monarchy  and  oligarchy  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dediea  of  Pharamond.  Besides  du  Haillan,  la  Popelini^re 
'^'  1S40-1608),  who  less  ambitiously  attempted  a  history  of 
Encpe  during  his  own  time,  and  expended  immense  labour 
» the  ODOection  of  information  and  materials,  deserves  mention. 
Theie  is  no  such  poverty  of  writers  of  memoirs.  Robert 
de  k  Mark,  da  BeDay,  Marguerite  de  Valois  (the  youngest  or 
third  Uaxgneiite,  first  wife  of  Henri  IV.,  1553-16x5),  Villars, 
Txnsaes,  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  and  many  others  composed 


commentaries  and  autobiographies.  The  well-known  and  very 
agreeable  Histoire  du  genlU  seigneur  de  Bayart  (1534)  is  by 
an  anonymous  "  Loyal  Serviteur."  Vincent  Carlolx  (fl.  X550), 
the  secretary  of  the  marshal  de  Vielleville,  composed  some 
memoirs  abounding  in  detail  and  inddent.  The  JLeUres  of 
Cardinal  d'Ossat  (X536-X604)  and  the  Nigociations  of  Pierre 
Jeannin  (x  540-163  3)  have  always  had  a  high  place  among 
documents  of  their  kind.  But  there  are  four  collections  of 
memoirs  concerning  this  time  which  far  exceed  all  others  in 
interest  and  importance.  The  turbulent  dispositions  of  the  time, 
the  loose  dependence  of  the  nobles  and  even  the  smaller  gentry 
on  any  single  or  central  authority,  the  rapid  changes  of  poUtiod 
Mtuations,  and  the  singularly  active  appetite,  both  for  pleasure 
and  i(x  business,  for  learning  and  for  war,  which  distinguished 
the  French  gentleman  of  the  x6th  century,  place  the  memoirs 
of  Francois  de  Lanoue  (X53X-X591),  Blaise  de  Monlt]luc  (1503- 
i577)>  Agrippa  d'Aubign6  and  Kcrre  de  BourdeilIc[s]  Brant6me 
(x  540-16x4)  almost  at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  their  dass. 
The  name  of  Bmnt6me  is  known  to  all  who  have  the  least 
tincture  of  French  literature,  and  the  works  of  the  others  are  not 
inferior  in  interest,  and  perhaps  superior  in  spirit  and  conception, 
to  the  Dames  Galantes,  the  Grands  Capilaines  and  the  Hommcs 
aiustres.  The  commentaries  of  Montluc,  which  Henri  (^uatre  is 
said  to  have  called  the  soldier's  Bible,  are  exdusivdy  military 
and  deal  with  aflfalrs  only.  Montluc  was  governor  in  Guieime, 
where  he  repressed  the  savage  Huguenots  of  the  south  with  a 
savagery  worse  than  their  own.  He  was,  however,  a  partisan 
of  order,  not  of  Catholicism.  He  hung  and  shot  both  parties 
with  perfect  impartiality,  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  Though  hie  was  a  man 
of  no  learning,  his  style  is  excellent,  being  vivid,  flexible  and 
straightforward.  Lanoue,  who  was  a  moderate  in  politics,  has 
left  his  prindples  reflected  in  his  memoirs.  D'Aubign6,  so  often 
to  be  mentioned,  gives  the  extreme  Huguenot  side  as  oiq;>osed 
to  the  royalist  partisanship  of  Montluc  and  the  ss'a  media  of 
Lanoue.  Brant6me,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  free  Bnmi^mm 
from  any  political  or  religious  prepossessions,  and, 
indeed,  troubles  himself  very  little  about  any  such  matters. 
He  is  the  shrewd  and  somewhat  cynical  observer,  moving 
through  the  crowd  and  taking  note  of  its  ways,  its  outward 
I4>pearance,  its  heroisms  and  its  follies.  It  is  really  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  redtal  of  a  noble  deed  of  arms  or  the  telling 
of  a  scandalous  story  about  a  court  lady  gave  him  the  most 
pleasure,  and  impossible  to  say  which  he  did  best.  Certainly 
he  had  ample  material  for  both  exerdaes  in  the  histoiy  of  his 
time. 

The  branches  of  literature  of  which  we  have  just  given  an 
account  may  be  fairiy  connected,  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  with  work  of  the  same  kind  that  went  before  as  well  as 
with  work  of  the  same  kind  that  followed  them.  It  was  not  so 
with  the  literature  of  theology,  law,  politics  and  erudition,  which 
the  x6th  century  also  produced,  and  with  which  it  for  the  first 
time  enlarged  tbe  range  of  composition  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
Not  only  had  Latin  been  invariably  adopted  as  the  language 
of  composition  on  such  subjects,  but  the  style  of  the  treatises 
dealing  with  such  matten  had  been  traditional  rather  than 
originaL  In  q)eculative  philosophy  or  metaphysics  proper  even 
this  century  did  not  witness  a  great  devdopment;  perhaps, 
indeed,  such  a  devdopment  was  not  to  be  expected  until  the 
minds  of  men  had  in  some  degree  settled  down  from  their  agitation 
on  more  practical  matters.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
Calvin  (X509-X564)  is  the  great  figure  in  serious  French  prose 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  Montaigne  the  corresponding 
figure  in  the  second  half.  After  Calvin  and  Montaigne  we^xpect 
Descartes. 

tdtk-Century  Tkeologians.'*-ln  France,  asin  all  other  countries, 
the  Reformation  was  an  essentially  popular  movement,  though 
from  spedal  causes,  such  as  the  absence  of  poh'tical  cwMte. 
homogendty,  the  nobles  took  a  more  active  part  both 
with  pen  and  sword  in  it  than  was  the  case  in  England.  But  ih€ 
great  textbook  of  the  French  Reformation  was  not  the  work 
of  any  noUe.    Jean  Calvin's  InsHMion  oj  the  Christian  Sdighn 
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is  a  book  equally  remarkable  in  matter  and  in  form,  in  circum- 
stances and  in  result.    It  is  the  first  really  great  composition 
in  argumentative  French  prose.    Its  severe  k>gic  and  careful 
arrangement  had  as  mudi  influence  on  the  manner  of  future 
thouiE^t,  both  in  France  and  the  other  regions  whither  its  wide- 
spreiui  popularity  carried  it,  as  its  style  had  on  the  expression 
of  such  thought.    It  was  the  work  of  a  man  of  only  seven-and- 
twenty,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  originality  of  its 
manner  when  we  remember  that  hardly  any  models  of  French 
prose  then  existed  except  tales  and  chronicles,  which  required 
and  exhibited  totally  different  qualities  of  style.    It  is  indeed 
probable  that  had  not  the  Institution  been  first  written  by  its 
author  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  translated  by  him,  it  might  have 
had  less  dignity  and  vigour;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
remembered  that  this  process  of  composition  was  at  least  equally 
likely,  in  the  hands  of  any  but  a  great  genius,  to  produce  a  heavy 
and  pedantic  style  neither  French  nor  Latin  in  character.    Some- 
thing like  this  result  was  actually  produced  in  some  of  Calvin's 
minor  works,  and  still  more  in  the  works  of  many  of  his  followers, 
whose  lumbering  language  gained  for  itself,  in  allusion  to  their 
exile  from  France,  the  title  of  "  style  refugi£."    Nevertheless, 
the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  on  the  Protestant  side,  and  the 
possession  of  a  work  of  such  importance  written  therein,  gave 
the  Reformers  an  immense  advantage  which  their  adversaries 
were  some  time  in  neutralizing.    Even  before  the  Institution, 
Lefivre  d'£taples  (1455-1537)  and  Guillaume  Farel  (i489~x565) 
saw  and  utilized  the  importance  of  the  vernacular.    Calvin 
(150^x564)  was  much  helped  by  Pierre  Viret  (i5"-iS7»)»  who 
wrote  a  large  number  of  small  theological  and  moral  dialogue, 
and  of  satirical  pamphlets,  destined  to  captivate  as  well  as  to 
instruct  the  lower  people.    The  more  famous  Beza  (Th6odore  de 
Bize)  (15x9-1605)  wrote  chiefly  in  Latin,  but  he  composed  in 
French  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Reformed  churches  and 
some  translations  of  the  Psalms.    Mamix  de  Sainte  Aldegonde 
(i  53&-X  593),  a  gentleman  of  Brabant,  followed  Viret  as  a  satirical 
pamphleteer  on  the  Protestant  side.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholic  champions  at  first  affected  to  disdain  the  use  of  the 
vidgar  tongue,  and  their  pamphleteers,  when  they  did  attempt 
it,  were  unequal  to  the  task.    Towards  the  end  of  the  centTuy 
a  more  decent  war  was  waged  with  Philippe  du  Plessis  Momay 
(X549-X623)  on  the  Protestant  side,  whose  work  is  at  least  as 
much  directed  against  freethinkers  and  enemies  of  Christianity 
in  general  as  against  the  dogmas  and  discipline  of  Rome.  .  His 
adversary,  the  redoubtable  Cardiiud  du  Perron  (X556-1618), 
who,  oxi^nally  a  Calvinist,  went  over  to  the  other  side,  employed 
French  most  vigorously  in  controversial  works,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  eucharist.    Du  Perron  was  celebrated  as  the  first 
controversialist  of  the  time,  and  obtained  dialectical  victories 
over  all  comers.    At  the  same  time  the  bishop  of  Geneva,  St 
Francis  of  Sales  (1567-X623),  supported  the  Catholic  side,  partly 
by  controversial  works,  but  still  more  by  his  devotional  writings. 
The  Introduction  to  a  Devout  Life,  which,  though  actually 
published  eariy  in  the  next  century,  had  been  written  some  time 
previously,  shares  with  Calvin's  Institution  the  position  of  the 
most  important  theological  work  of  the  period,  and  is  in  remark- 
able contrast  with  it  in  style  and  sentiment  ad  well  as  in  prindplcs 
and  plan.    It  has  indeed  been  accused  of  a  certain  effeminacy, 
the  appearance  of  which  is  in  all  probability  mainly  due  to  tUs 
very  contrast.    The  x6th  century  does  not,  like  the  X7th,  di»* 
tinguish  itself  by  literary  exercises  in  the  pulpit.    The  furious 
preachers  of  the  League,  and  their  equally  violent  opponents, 
have  no  literary  value. 

i6tk-Century  Moralists  and  Political  Writers.'-The  religious 
diaseoaions  and  political  disturbances  of  the  time  could  not  fail 
^  to  exert  an  influence  on  ethical  and  philosophical 

tSSin  thought.  Yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  century  was 
not  prolific  of  pure  philosophical  speculation.  The 
scholastic  tradition,  thou^  long  sterile,  still  survived,  and  with 
it  the  habit  of  composing  in  Latin  all  works  in  any  way  connected 
with  philosophy.  The  Logic  of  Ramus  in  1555  is  dted  as  the 
first  departure  from  this  rule.  Other  philosophical  works  are 
few,  and  chiefly  express  the  doubt  and  the  freethinking  which 


were  characteristic  of  the  time.    This  doubt  assumes  the  form 
of  positive  religious  scepticism  only  in  the  CynUKtlum  mumdi  of 
Bona  venture  des  Periers,  a  remarkable  series  of  dialogues  which 
exdted  a  great  storm,  and  ultimately  drove  the  author  to  oomxnit 
suidde.    The  Cymbalum  mundi  is  a  curious  antidpatl<Ni  of  the 
x8th  century.    The  literature  of  doubt,  however,  was  to  receive 
its  prindpal  accession  in  the  famous  essays  of  Michel  Eyguexn, 
seigneur  de  Montaigne  (1533-1593).    It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
imagine  the  existence  of  any  sceptic^  propaganda  in  this  charm- 
ing and  popular  book.   Its  prindple  is  not  scepticism  but  egotism; 
and  as  the  author  was  profoundly  sceptical,  this  quality  necessarily 
rather  than  intentionally  appears.    We  have  here  to  dealonly  very 
superfidally  with  this  as  with  other  famous  books,  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  expresses  the  mental  attitude  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  century  as  completdy  as  Rabelais  expresses  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  early  part.    There  is  considerably  less  vigour  and 
life  in  this  attitude.    Inquiry  and  protest  have  given  way  to  a 
pladd  conviction  that  there  is  not  much  to  be  found  out,  and 
that  it  does  not  much  matter;  the  erudition  though  abundant 
is  less  indiscrinunate,  and  is  taken  in  and  given  but  with  less 
gusto;  exuberant  drollery  has  given  way  to  quiet  irony;  and 
though  neither  business  nor  pleasure  is  decried,  both  are  regarded 
rather  as  useful  pastimes  inddent  to  the  life  of  man  than  with 
the  eager  appetite  of  the  Renaissance.    From  the  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  the  style  is  remarkable  from  its  absence  of  pedantry 
in  construction,  and  yet  for  its  rich  vocabulary  and  picturesque 
brilliancy.    The  follower  and  imitator  of  Montaigne,  Pierre 
Charron  (X54X-X603),  carried  his  master's  scepticism  to  a  some- 
what more  positive  degree.    His  prindpal  book,  De  la  sagesse, 
scarcely  deserves  the  comparative  praise  which  Pope  has  given 
iL    On  the  other  hand  Guillaume  duVair(x556-x62x),  a  lawyer 
and  orator,  takes  the  positive  rather  than  the  negative  side  in 
morality,  and  regards  the  vicissitudes  in  human  affairs  from  the 
religious  and  theological  point  of  view  in  a  series  <rf  woirks 
characterized  by  the  special  merit  of  the  style  of  great  orators. 

The  revolutionary  and  innovating  instinct  w^hich  showed  itself 
in  the  i6th  century  with  reference  to  church  government  and 
doctrine  ^read  naturally  enough  to  political  matters.  The 
intolerable  disorder  of  the  religious  wars  naturally  set  the 
thinkers  of  the  age  speculating  on  the  doctrines  of  government 
in  general.  The  favourite  and  general  study  of  antiquity  helped 
this  tendency,  and  the  great  accession  of  royal  power  in  all  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  invited  a  speculative  if  not  a  practical  re- 
actioiL  The  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  naturally  provoked 
a  repubUcan  spirit  among  them,  and  the  violent  antipathy 
of  the  League  to  the  houses  of  Valois  and  Bourbon  made  its 
partisans  adopt  almost  openly  the  prindples  of  democracy  and 
t3rraxmidde. 

The  greatest  political  writer  of  the  age  is  Jean  Bodin  (1530- 
^S9^)t  ^hose  Ripublique  is  foimded  partly  on  speculative  ooa- 
dderations  like  the  political  theories  of  the  andents, 
and  partly  on  an  extended  historical  inquiry.  Bodin, 
like  most  lawyers  who  have  taken  the  royidist  side,  is  for  unlimited 
monarchy,  but  notwithstanding  this,  he  condemns  reUgious 
persecution  and  discourages  slavery.    In  his  speculations  on  the 
coxmexion  between  forms  of  government  and  natural  causes, 
he  serves  as  a  link  between  Aristotle  and  Montesquieu.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  causes  which  we  have  mentioned  made  a  large 
number  of  writers  adopt  opposite  condusions.    £tierme  de  la 
Bo6tie  (X530-X563),  the  friend  of  Montaigne's  youth,  composed 
the  Contre  un  -or  Discours  de  la  servitude  wtonUxire,  a  protest 
against  the  monarchical  theory.    The  boldness  of  the  protest 
and  the  affectionate  admiration  of  Montaigne  have   given 
la  Bo6tie  a  much  higher  reputation  than  any  extant  work  of  Kis 
actually  deserves.    The  Contre  un  is  a  kind  of  prize  essay,  full  of 
empty  declamation  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  and  sbowins  &o 
grasp  of  the  practical  conditions  of  politics.    Not  much  more 
historically  based,  but  far  more  vigorous  and  original,  is  the 
Pranco-GqUia  of  Francois  Hotmann  (X524-1590),  a  work  trhlch 
appeared  both  in  Latin  and  French,  whidi  extols  the  authority 
of  the  states-general,  represents  them  as  direct  successors  of  the 
political  institutions  of  Gauls  and  Franks,  and  maintains  the 
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right  of  insurrection.  In.the  last  quarter  of  the  century  political 
uiimostty  knew  no  bounds^  The  Protestants  beheld  a  divine 
iostniment  in  Pohrot  de  MM,  the  Catholics  in  Jacques  dement. 
TlieLatin  treatises  of  Hubert  Languet  (X518-1581)  and  Buchanan 
fornsUy  vindicated— the  first,  like  Hotmann,  the  ri^t  of  re- 
bellioD  bssed  00  an  original  contract  between  prince  and  people, 
the  second  the  right  of  tyrannicide.  Indeed,  as  Montaigne 
confesMS,  divine  authorisation  for  poKtical  violoioe  was  claimed 
and  denied  by  both  parties  according  as  the  possession  or  the 
eipectancy  of  power  belonged  to  each,  and  the  ezoeasea  of  the 
preacheis  and  pamphleteers  knew  no  bounds. 

Every  one,  however,  was  not  carried  away.  The  literary 
merits  of  the  chancellor  Michel  de  17I6pital  (1507-1575)  are  not 
\Try  great,  but  his  efforts  to  promote  peace  and  moderation  were 
anmiting  On  the  other  side  Lanoue,  with  far  greater  literary 
pits,  pQTsoed  the  same  ends,  and  pointed  out  the  ruinous 
oonseqacnces  of  continued  dissension.  Du  Flessis  Momay  took 
a  pait  in  political  discussion  even  more  impwtant  than  that 
vfakfa  he  bore  in  religious  polemics,  and  was  of  the  utmost  service 
to  Heori  Qoatre  in  defending  his  cause  against  the  League,  as 
vu  also  Hurault,  another  author  of  state  papers.  Du  Vaii; 
already  mentidned,  powerfully  assisted  the  same  cause  by  his 
SQcoessfol  defence  of  the  Salic  law,  the  disregard  of  which  by  the 
Leaguer  states-general  was  intended  to  lead  to  the  admission  of 
the  SptiBBh  daim  to  the  crown.  But  the  foremost  work  against 
^  the  League  was  the  famous  Satin  MimppSe  (1594), 

MUbfU  m  a  literary  point  of  view  one  of  the  most  remukable 
of  political  books.  The  if  Ai^p^  was  the  work  of  no 
BB^  author,  but  was  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  collaboration  d  five, 
PtoR  Leroi,  who  has  the  credit  of  the  idea,  Jacques  GiUot^ 
Hocent  Chrftien,  Nicolas  Rapin  (154X-X596)  sad  Pierre  Pithou 
(1559-1596),  with  some  assistance  in  verse  from  Passerat  and 
Ciiks  Dinand.  The  book  is  a  kind  of  burlesque  report  of  the 
BKetmg  of  the  states-general,  called  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  views  of  the  League  in  1595.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
proce»ton  of  opening,  and  then  we  have  the  supposed  speeches 
of  the  prindpal  characters-- the  due  de  Mayenne,  the  p^pal 
legate,  the  rector  of  the  university  (a  ferocious  Leaguer)  and 
oclns.  But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  is  that  attributed  to 
Chode  d'Aubrayj  the  leader  of  the  Tien  £uu,  and  said  to  be 
vritten  by  Pithou,  in  which  all  the  evils  of  the  time  and  the 
Dalpracttces  of  the  leaders  of  the  League  are  exposed  and 
btaaded.  The  satire  is  extraordinarily  bitter  and  yet  perfectly 
food-honKMucd.  It  resembles  in  character  rather  that  of 
Batkr,  who  unquestionably  imitated  it,  than  any  other.  The 
style  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  purpose,  having  got  rid  of  almost 
all  vestiges  of  the  cumbrousness  of  the  ddcr  tongue  without 
losing  its  picturesque  quaintness.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  we  are 
told  by  contemporaries,  it  did  more  for  Henri  Quatre  than  all 
ocIkt  writings  in  his  cause.  In  connexion  with  politics  some 
iBCQtioa  of  Iqptl  orators  and  writers  may  be  necessary.  In  x  559 
the  ordtoance  of  Viliers-Cotterets  enjoined  the  exclusive  tise  of 
tU  French  language  in  l^al  procedure.  The  bar  and  bench  of 
FoDoe  during  the  century  produced,  however,  besides  those 
sasMs  already  mentioned  In  other  connexions,  only  one  deserving 
cf  q«dal  notice,  that  of  £tienne  Pasquier  (x  529-16x5),  author 
^  a  celebrated  speech  against  the  right  of  the  Jesuits  to  take 
pvt  ia  public  teaching.  This  he  inserted  in  his  great  work, 
ieckenktt  de  la  France,  a  wdrk  dealing  with  almost  every 
^)cct  of  Fiench  history  whetbft  political,  sintiquarian  or 
fcterary. 

i&i^CorfMry  Saoantsr^^Oat  more  division,  and  only  one, 
i^t  of  scientific  and  learned  writers  pure  and  simple,  remains. 
Muck  of  the  work  of  this  kind  during  the  period  was  naturally 
dooeinLfttin,  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  learned.  But  in  France, 
u  in  other  countries,  the  study  of  the  classics  led  to  a  vast 
^uiber  of  translations,  and  it  so  happened  that  one  of  the 
tiaaslatofs  deserves  as  a  prose  writer  a  rank  among  the  highest. 
^7  of  the  authors  afaready  mentioned  contributed  to  the 
^foatve  of  translation.  Des  Periers  translated  the  Platonic 
^al^pK  Lysit,  la  Bo£tie  some  works  of  Xenophon  and  Plutarch, 
ii  Vair  the  Deconna,  the  Jn  CUsiphonim  and  the  Pro  Mikne,  I 


Sslel  attempted  the  Iliad,  Belleau  the  false  Anaenon,  Baif  some 
plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Besides  these  Lefdvre  d'£taides 
gave  a  version  of  the  Bible,  Saliat  one  of  Herodotus,  and  Louis 
Leroi  (15X0-X577),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  part  author 
of  the  Mimppie,  many  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  other  Greek 
writers.  But  while  most  if  not  all  of  these  translators  owed  the 
merits  of  their  work  to  their  originalB,  and  deserved,  much  more 
deserve,  to  be  read  only  by  those  to  whom  those  originals  are 
sealed,  Jacques  Amyot  (X5X5-X595),  bishop  of  Auxerre,  amwul 
takes  rank  as  a  French  classic  by  his  translations  ^^'^ 
of  Plutarch,  Longus  and  Heliodorus.  Tht  admiration  which 
Amyot  exdted  in  his  6wn  time  was  Immense.  Montaigne 
declares  that  it  was  thanks  to  him  that  his  contemporaries 
knew  how  to  speak  and  to  write,  and  the  Academy  in  the  next 
age,  though  not  too  much  inclined  to  honour  its  predecessors, 
ranked  hini  as  a  modeL  His  Plutarch,  which  had  an  enormous 
influence  at  the  time,  and  coloured  perhi^is  more  than  any 
classic  the  thoughts  and  writings  of  the  x6th  century,  both  in 
French  and  EngUsh,  was  then  considered  his  masterpiece.  Now* 
adays  perhaps,  and  from  the  purely  literary  standpoint,  that 
position  would  be  assigned  to  his  exquisite  version  of  the  ex- 
quisite story  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  absolute  fidelity  and  .exact  scholarship  are  not  the  pre- 
eminent merits  of  these  versions.  They  are  not  philological 
exercises,  but  works  of  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  Claude  Faucfaet  (xs50-x6ox)  in  two  anti- 
quarian works,  AnHfmtts  gavloises  etfranioises  and  L'Origine  de 
la  langue  ttdela  poisie  frangaise,  displays  a  remarkable  critical 
faculty  in  sweeping  away  the  fables  which  had  encumbered 
history.  FaucheC  had  the  (for  his  time)  wonderful  haUt  of 
consulting  manuscripts,  and  we  owe  to  him  literary  notices  of 
many  of  tbt  trouWres.  At  the  same  time  Francois  Grud^;  sieur 
de  la  Croix  du  Maine  (x55a-x593),  and  Antoine-Duverdier 
(x544~x6oo)  founded  the  study  of  bibliography  in  France. 
Pasquier's  Reckerches,  already  alluded  to,  carries -out  the  prin- 
ciples  of  Fauchet  independently,  and  besides  treating  the  history 
of  the  past  in  a  true  critical  spirit,  supplies  us  with  voluminous 
and  invaluable  information  on  contemporary  politics  and  litera- 
ture.  He  has,  moreover,  the  merit  which  Fauchet  had  not,  of 
being  an  excellent  writer.  Henri  Estienne  [Stephanus]  (1528- 
X598)  also  deserves  notice  in  this  place,  both  for  certain  treatises 
on  the  French  language,  full  of  critittl  crotdiets,  and  also  for 
his  curious  ApUogie  pour  Hirodote,  a  remarkable  book  not 
particularly  easy  to  class.  It  consists  partly  of  a  defence  of  its 
nominal  subject,  partly  6f  satirical  polemics  on  the  Protestant 
side,  and  is  filled  almost  equally  with  erudition  and  with  the 
buffoonery  and  fatrasie  of  the  time.  The  book,  indeed,  was 
much  too  Rabelaisian  to  suit  the  tastes  of  those  in  whose  defence 
it  was  composed. 

The  x6th  century  Is  somewhat  too  early  for  us  to  speak  of 
science,  and  >uch  science  as  was  then  composed  falls  for  the 
most  part  outside  French  literature.  The  famous  potter, 
Bernard  Palissy  (X5X0-X590),  however,  was  not  much  less 
skilful  as  a  fashioner  of  words  than  asa  fashioner  of  pots,  and 
his  description  of  the  difficulties  of  his  experiments  in  enamelling, 
which  lasted  sixteen  years,  is  well  known.  The  great  surgeon 
Ambrose  Par6  (c.  X5XO-X590)  was  also  a  writer,  and  his  descrip- 
tions of  his  military  experiences  at  Turin,  Miets  and  elsewhere 
have  all  the  charm  of  the  x6th-century  memoir.  The  only  other 
writers  who  require  special  menticm  are  Olivier  de  Serres  (X559-' 
16x9),  who  composed,  under  the  title  of  TklAtre  d*agricMUitre,  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  various  operations  of  rural  economy, 
and  Jacques  du  Fouilloux  (X52X-X580),  who  wrote  on  hunting 
(La  Vinerie).  Both  became  extremely  popular  and  were  fre- 
quently reprinted. 

ijUU^eniwy  PoOry.'—lt  is  not  always  easy  or  possible  to  make 
the  end  or  the  beginning  of  a  literary  epoch  synchronize  exactly 
with  historical  dates.  It  happens,  however,  that  for  m^q^,^ 
once  the  beginning  of  the  xyth  ceiitury  coincides 
almost  exactly  with  an  entire  revolution  in  French  literature. 
The  change  of  direction  and  of  critical  standard  given  by  Francois 
de  Malherbe  (x 556-1628)  to  poetry  was  to  last  for  two  whole 
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centuries,  and  to  determine,  not  merely  the  language  and  com- 
plexion, but  also  the  fonn  of  French  vene  during  the  whole  of  that 
time.  Accidentally,  or  as  a  matter  of  logical  consequence  (it 
would  not  be  proper,  here  to  attempt  to  decide  the  question), 
poetry  became  almost  synonymous  with  drama.  It  is  true, 
as  we  shall  have  to  point  out,  that  there  were,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century  at  least,  poets,  properly  ao  called,  of  no  con- 
temptible merit.  But  their  merit,  in  itself  respectable,  sank  in 
comparison  with  the  far  greater  merit  of  their  dramatic  rivals. 
Thfophile  de  Viau  and  Racan,  Voiture  and  Saint-Amant  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  mentioned  in  the  same  rank  with  Comeille. 
It  is  certainly  curious,  if  it  is  not  something  more  than  curious, 
that  this  dedine  in  poetry  proper  should  have  coincided  with  the 
so-called  reforms  of  Malherbe.  The  tradition  of  respect  for  this 
elder  and  itott  gifted  Boileau  was  at  one  time  all-poweriul  in 
France,  and,  notwithstanding  the  Romantic  movement,  is  still 
strong.  In  rejecting  a  large  number  of  the  importations  of  the 
Ronsardists,  he  rartainly  did  good  service.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  ascribing  in  great  measure  to  his  influence  the  origin  of 
the  chief  faults  of  modem  French  poetry,  and  modem  French 
in  general,  as  compared  with  the  older  language.  He  pronounced 
against  "poetic  diction"  as  su<ch,  forbade  the  overlapping 
ier^ambemerU)  of  verse,  insisted  that  the  middle  pause  should  be 
of  sense  as  well  as  sound,  and  that  rh3rme  must  satisfy  eye  as 
weU  as  ear.  Like  Pope,  he  sacrificed  everything  to  "correctness," 
and,  unluckily  for  French,  the  sacrifice  was  made  at  a  time  when 
no  writer  of  an  absolutely  supreme  order  had  yet  appeared  in  the 
language.  With  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  not  to  mention  scores 
of  writers  i9nly  inferior  to  them,  safdy  garnered.  Pope  and  his 
followers  could  do  us  little  harm.  Comeille  and  Moliire  unfortun- 
ately came  after  Blalh^be.  Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  this  writer, 
however  badly  we  may  think  of  his  influence,  to  deny  him  talent, 
and  even  a  certain  amount  of  poetical  inspiration.  He  had  not 
felt  his  own  influence,  and  the  very  influences  whidi  he  despised 
and  proscribed  produced  in  him  much  tolerable  and  some  admir- 
able verse,  thouigh  he  is  not  to  be  named  as  a  poet  with  Regnier, 
who  had  the  courage,  the  sense  and  the  good  taste  to  oppose 
and  ridicule  his  innovations.  Of  Malherbe's  school,  Honorat  de 
Bueil,  marquis  de  Racan  (1589-1670),  and  Francois  de  Maynard 
(1589-1646)  were  the  most  remarkable.  The  former  was  a  true 
poet,  thou^  not  a  very  strong  one.  Like  his  master,  he  is  best 
when  he  follows  the  models  whom  that  master  contemned. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other  poet,  he  set  the  example  of  the 
classical  alexandrine,  the  smooth  and  melodious  but  monotonous 
and  rather  effeminate  measure  which  Racine  was  to  bring  to  the 
highest  perfection,  and  which  his  successors,  while  they  could  not 
improve  its  smoothness,  were  to  make  more  and  more  monotonous 
imtil  the  genius  of  Victor  Hugo  once  more  broke  up  its  facile 
polish,  supplied  its  stiff  uniformity,  and  introduced  vigour, 
variety,  colour  and  distinctness  in  the  place  of  its  feeble  sameness 
and  its  pale  indecuion.  But  the  vigour,  not  to  say  the  licence, 
of  the  1 6th  century  could  not  thus  die  all  at  once.  In  Th6ophile 
de  Viau  (Z591-X636)  the  early  years  of  the  X7th  century  had  their 
Villon.  Tlie  later  poet  was  almost  as  unfortunate  as  the  earlier, 
and  almost  as  disreputable,  but  he  had  a  great  share  of  poetical 
and  not  a  small  one  of  critical  power.  The  itoUe  cnragie  under 
which  he  complains  that  he  was  bom  was  at  least  kind  to  him 
in  this  respect;  and  his  readers,  after  he  had  been  forgotten  for 
two  centuries,  have  once  more  done  him  justice.  Racan  and 
Thfophile  were  followed  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century 
by  two  schools  which  sufficiently  well  representnl  the  tendencies 
of  each.  The  first  was  that  of  Vincent  Voiture  (1598-1648), 
Isaac  de  Benserade  (x6x^x69x),  and  other  poets  such  as  Claude 
de  MaieviUe  (x  597-X647),  author  of  La  Belle  Malineme,  who  were 
connected  more  or  less  with  the  famous  literary  coterie  of  the 
H6tel  de  Rambouillet  Thiophile  was  less  worthily  succeeded  by 
a  class,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  school  of  poets,  some  of  whoin, 
like  Gi^rard  Saint-Amant  (x594-xd6o),  wrote  drinking  songs 
of  merit  and  other  light  pieces;  others,  like  Paul  Scarron  (x6io- 
1660)  and  Sanrasin  (X603?  4?  s?-x654),  devoted  themselves 
rather  to  burlesque  of  serious  verse.  Most  of  the  great  dramatic 
authors  of  the  time  also  wrote  miscellaneous  poetry,  and  there 


was  even  an  epic  school  of  the  most  singular  kind,  in  ridiculing 
and  discrediting  which  Boileau  for  once  did  undoubtedly  good 
service.  The  Pucelle  of  Jean  Chapelain  (X595-X674),  the  unfor- 
tunate author  who  was  deliberately  trained  and  educated  for  a 
poet,  who  enjoyed  for  some  time  a  sort  of  dictatorship  in  French 
literature  on  the  strength  of  his  forthcoming  work,  and  at  whom 
from  the  day  of  its  publication  every  critic  of  French  literature 
has  agreed  to  laugh,  was  the  most  famous  and  perhaps  the  worst 
of  these.  But  Georges  de  Scud6ry  (X60X-1667)  wrote  an  Alanc, 
the  Pdre  le  Moyne  (x6o2-x67x)  a  SaitU  Louis,  Jean  Desmarets 
de  Saint-Sorlin  (i 595-1676),  a  dramatist  and  critic  of  some  note, 
a  CloviSt  and  Saint-Amant  a  if  ^c,  which  were  not  much  better, 
though  Th6ophi]e  Gautier  id  his  C7r<7tefftfei  has  valiantly  defended 
these  and  other  contemporary  versifiers.  And  indeed  it  cannot 
be  dem'ed  that  even  the  epics,  especially  SahU  Louis,  contain 
flashes  of  finer  poetry  than  France  was  to  produce  for  more  than 
a  century  outside  of  the  drama.  Some  of  the  h'ghter  poets  and 
classes  of  poetry  just  alluded  to  also  produced  some  remarkable 
verse.  The  Pricicuses  of  the  H6tel  Rambouillet,  with  all  their 
absurdities,  encouraged  if  they  did  not  produce  good  literary 
work.  In  their  society  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  refonnation 
of  manners  took  place^  if  not  of  morals,  and.  that  the  tendency 
to  literature  elegant  and  polished,  yet  not  destitute  of  vigour, 
which  marks  the  X7th  century,  was  largely  developed  side  by 
side  with  much  scandal-mongering  and  anecdotage.  Many  of  the 
authors  whom  these  influences  inspired,  such  as  Voiture,  Saint- 
Evremond  and  others,  have  been  or  will  be  noticed.  But  even 
such  poets  and  wits  as  Antoine  Baudouin  de  S6nec6  (X643-1737), 
Jean  de  Segrais-  (X634-X70X),  Charles  Faulure  de  Ris,  sieur  de 
Charleval  (i6xa-x693),  Antoine  Godeau  (X605-X672),  Jean  Ogier 
de  Gombaud  (x 590-1666),  are  not  without  interest  in  the  histoiy 
of  literature;  while  if  Charles  Cotin  (X604-X682)  sinks  bdow  this 
level  and  deserves  Moli^re's  caricature  of  him  as  Trissotin  in 
Les  Femmcs  satanteSf  Gilles  de  M6nage  (i63o-x692)  certainly 
rises  above  it,  notwithstanding  the  companion  satire  of  Vadius. 
M6nage's  name  naturally  suggests  the  Ana  which  arose  at  this 
time  and  were  long  fashionable,  stores  of  endless  gossip,  some- 
times providing  instruction  and  often  amusement.  The  Cuir- 
lande  de  Julie,  in  which  most  of  the  poets  of  the  time  celebrated 
Julie  d'Angennes,  daughter  of  the  marquise  de  Rambouillet,  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  such  albums,  and  Voiture,  the  typical  poet 
of  the  coterie,  was  certainly  the  best  writer  of  vers  de  sociiU 
who  is  known  to  us.  The  poetical  war  which  arose  between  the 
Uranistes,  the  followers  of  Voittu«,  and  the  Jobistes,  those  of 
Benserade,  produced  reams  of  sonnets,  epigrams  and  Mmi^^y 
verses.  This  habit  of  occa^onal  versification  continual  long. 
It  led  as  a  less  important  consequence  to  the  rhymed  Gasettes  of 
Jean  Loret  (d.  X665),  which  recount  in  octosyllabic  verse  of  a 
light  and  lively  kind  the  festivals  and  court  events  of  the  early 
years  of  Louis  XIV.  It  led  also  to  perhaps  the  most  remarknble 
non-dramatic  poetry  of  the  century,  the  Conies  and  Fables  of 
Jean  de  la  Fontaine  (X62X-X695).  No  French  writer  is  better 
known  than  la  Fontaine,  and  there  is  no  need  to  dilate  oa  his 
merits.  It  has  been  well  said  that  he  completes  Mdiere,  and  that 
the  two  together  give  something  to  French  literature  which  no 
other  literature  possesses.  Yet  la  Fontaine  is  after  all  only  a 
writer  of  fabliaux,  in  the  language  and  with  the  tp»»"«*^  of  his 
own  century. 

All  the  writers  we  have  mentioned  belong  more  or  less  to  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  and  so  do  Valentin  Conrart  {^603,-167 $)» 
Antoine  Furetidre  (x626-x688),  Chi^Ue  (Claude  Emmanuel) 
I'Huillier  (1626-1686),  and  others  not  worth  qsedal  mention. 
The  latter  half  of  the  century  is  far  less  productive,  and  the 
poetical  quality  of  its  production  is  even  lower  than  the  quantity. 
In  it  Boileau  (X636-X7XX)  is  the  chief  poetical  figure.  Next  to 
him  can  only  be  mentioned  Madame  DeshouU&nes  (x638^x694), 
Guillaume  de  Br^beuf  (x6x8-x66x),  the  tnmslator  of  Lucan, 
Philippe  Quinault  (X635-X688),  the  composer  of  opera  libretti. 
Boileau's  satire,  where  it  has  much  merit,  is  usually  borrowed 
direct  from  Horace.  He  had  a  certain  faculty  as  a  critic  of  the 
slashing  order,  and  might  have  profitably  used  it  if  he  htid  written 
in  prose.    But  of  his  poetry  it  must  be  said,  not  so  much  that  it  i& 
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bad,  IS  that  it  is  not,  in  strictness,  poetry  at  all.  and  the  same 
is  generally  txue  of  all  those  who  followed  him. 

iTtk^enhtry  Drama. — We  have  already  seen  how  the  medieval 
tlieatit  waa^ormed,  and  how  u  the  second  half  of  the  z6th  century 
it  met  with  a  formidable  rival  in  the  classical  drama  of  Jodelle 
ud  Gamier.  In  1588  mysteries  had  been  prohibited,  and  with 
the  prohibition  of  the  mysteries  the  Confraternity  of  the  Passion 
lost  the  principal  part  of  its  reason  for  existence.  The  othet 
bodies  and  societies  of  amateur  actors  had  already  perished,  and 
at  length  the  HAtel  de  Bourgogne  itself,  the  home  of  the  con- 
fraternity, had  been  handed  over  to  a  regular  troop  of  actois, 
while  companies  of  strollers,  whose  life  has  been  vividly  depicted 
in  the  Ramam  fomiqu€  of  Scanon  and  the  CapUainc  Fraeasse 
oCrbfophileGantier,  wandered  all  about  the  provinces.  The  old 
fanx  was  for  a  time  maintained  or  revived  by  Tabarin,  a  remark- 
able fignre  in  dramatic  history,  of  whom  but  little  is  known. 
The  gmt  dramatic  author  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th  century 
was  Alexaodre  Hardy  (1569-1631),  who  surpassed  even  Heywood 

in  fecundity,  and  very  nearly  approached  the  por- 
^^*  tentous  productiveness  of  Lope  de  Vega.  Seven 
hundred  is  put  down  as  the  modest  total  of  Hardy's  pieces,  but 
not  much  more  than  a  twentieth  of  these  exist  in  print.  From 
these  latter  we  can  judge  Hardy.  They  are  hardly  up  to  the 
level  of  the  worst  specimens  of  the  contemporary  Elizabethan 
theatre,  to  which,  however,  they  bear  a  certain  resemblance. 
Marttoa's  lusaHaU  CowUess  and  the  worst  parts  of  Chapman's 
BhSTf  ^Ambois  may  give  English  readers  some  notion  of  them. 
Yet  Hardy  was  not  totally  devoid  of  merit.  He  imitated  and 
adapted  Spanish  literature,  which  was  at  this  time  to  France 
what  Italian  was  in  the  century  before  and  English  in  the  century 
after,  in  the  most  indiscriminate  manner.  But  he  had  a  consider- 
ate command  of  grandiloquent  and  melodramatic  expression, 
a  sound  theory  if  not  a  sound  practice  of  tragic  writing,  and  that 
pecofiar  knowledge  of  theatrical  art  and  of  the  taste  of  the 
theatrical  fMiblic  which  since  his  time  has  been  the  special  posses- 
mi  of  the  French  playwright.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the 
indoesce  of  his  irregular  and  faulty  genius  with  that  of  the  regiilar 
aad  precise  Malbobe.  From  Hardy  to  Rotrou  is,  in  point  of 
literal)'  interest,  a  great  step,  and  from  Rotrou  to  Comeille  a 
gn^ter.  Yet  the  theory  of  Hardy  only  wanted  the  genius  of 
Rotrou  and  ComeiBe  to  produce  the  latter.  Jean  de  Rotrou 
(1610-1650)  has  been  called  the  French  Marlowe,  and  there  is 
-  a  curicms  likeness  and  yet  a  curious  contrast  between 

the  two  poets.  The  best  parts  of  Rotrou's  two  best 
liiy%  VencesUu  and  St  Genesi,  are  quite  beyond  comparison 
i£  respect  of  anything  that  preceded  them,  and  the  central 
^)ecch  of  the  last-named  play  will  rank  with  anything  in 
Fieacb  dramatic  poetry.  Contemporary  with  Rotrou  were 
other  dramatic  writers  of  considerable  dramatic  importance, 
B06t  of  them  distinguished  by  the  faults  of  the  Spanish 
school,  its  dedamat<»y  rodomontade,  its  conceits,  and  its 
occasionaDy  preposterous  action.  Jean  de  Sch^landre  (d. 
16};)  has  left  tts  a  remarkable  work  in  Tyr  ei  Sidorit  which 
euapSfies  in  practice,  as  its  almost  more  remarkable  preface  by 
Fnncois  Ogicr  defends  in  principle,  the  English-Spanish  model. 
TUt^bOe  de  Viau  in  Pyrame  ei  Tkisbi  and  in  PaHphai  produced 
a  siagdar  mixture  of  the  classicism  of  Gamier  and  the  extra- 
Tt«andes  of  Hardy.  Scud^  in  VA  mour  tyrannique  and  other . 
pt^jTs  achieved  a  considerable  success.  The  Marianne  of  Tristan 
<  :^t-i655)  a°d  the  Sophonishe  of  Jean  de  Mairet  (1604-1686) 
lit  ihe  chief  pieces  of  their  authors.  Mairet  resembles  Marston 
ia  something  more  than  his  choice  of  subject.  Another  dramatic 
*rtef  of  KMme  eminence  is  Pierre  du  Ryer  (1606-1648).  But 
^^?  fertility  of  France  at  this  moment  in  dramatic  authors 
«^  immense;  neariy  100  are  enumerated  in  the  first  quarter 
CKwgmt.   ^  ^^  century.    The  early  plays  of  Pierre  Comeille 

(1606- 1684)  showed  an  the  faults  of  his  contemporaries 
^>>s\biocd  with  merits  to  which  none  of  them  except  Rotrou, 
*^  Kotroa  himself  only  in  part,  could  lay  claim.  His  first  play 
*B  USi/g^  a  comedy,  and  in  Clitandre,  a  tragedy,  he  soon  pro- 
<^>'rd  what  may  perhaps  be  not  inconveniently  taken  as  the 
lyp^Ipieceof  the  school  of  Hardy.    A  full  accoimt  of  Comeille 


may  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  his 
importance  in  French  literature  is  quite  as  great  in  the  way  of 
influence  and  example  as  in  the  way  of  intdlectual  excellence. 
The  Cid  and  the  Menteur  are  respectively  the  first  examples  of 
French  tragedy  and  comedy  which  can  be  called  modern.  But 
this  influence  and  example  did  not  at  first  find  many  imitators. 
Comeille  was  a  member  of  Richelieu's  band  of  five  poets.  Of 
the  other  four  Rotrou  alone  deserves  the  title;  the  remaining 
three,  the  prolific  abb6  de  Boisrobert,  Guillaume  CoUetet  (whose 
most  valuable  work,  a  MS.  Lvoes  of  Poets^  was  never  printed,  and 
bumt  by  the  Communards  in  1871),  and  Claude  de  Ltttoile 
(X597-X651),  are  as  dramatists  worthy  of  no  notice,  nor  were  they 
soon  followed  by  others  more  worthy.  Yet  before  many  yean 
had  passed  the  examples  which  Comeille  had  set  in  tragedy  and 
in  comedy  were  followed  up  by  unquestionably  the  greatest  comic 
writer,  and  by  one  who  long  held  the  position  of  the  greatest 
tragic  writer  of  France.  Beginning  with  mere  farces  of  the 
Italian  type,  and  passing  from  these  to  comedies  still  of  an  Italian 
character,  it  was  in  Let  Prldeuses  ridicules,  acted  in  1659,  that 
Molidre  (1622-1673),  in  the  words  of  a  spectator,  hit  . 

at  last  on  "  la  bonne  com6die."    The  next  fifteen  years     "*■*•* 
comprise  the  whole  of  his  best  known  work,  the  &icst  expresrion 
beyond  doubt  of  a  certain  class  of  comedy  that  any  literature 
has  ptxxluced.     The  tragic  masterpieces  of  Racine      .^ 
( 1 639-1699)  were  not  far  £rom  coinciding  with  the  '^ 

comic  masterpieces  of  Moli^re,  for,  with  the  excq)tion  of  the 
remarkable  aftergrowth  of  Esther  and  Athalie,  they  were  produced 
chiefly  between  1667  and  1677.  Both  Racine  and  MoIi&:e  fall 
into  the  class  of  writers  who  require  separate  mention.  Here 
we  can  only  remark  that  both  to  a  certain  extent  committed 
and  encouraged  a  fault  which  distinguished  much  subsequent 
French  dramatic  literature.  This  was  the  too  great  individualiz- 
ing of  one  point  in  a  character,  and  the  making  the  man  or  woman 
nothing  but  a  blunderer,  a  lover,  a  coxcomb;  a  tsrrant  and  the 
like.  The  very  titles  of  French  plays  show  this  ii^uence— they 
are  Le  Grandeur,  Le  Joueur,  &c.  The  complexity  of  himMin 
character  is  ignored.  This  fault  distinguishes  both  Moliire  and 
Racine  from  writers  of  the  very  highest  order;  and  in  especial 
it  distinguishes  the  comedy  of  Molidre  and  the  tragedy  of  Racine 
from  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  Shakespeare.  In  all  probability 
this  and  other  defects  of  the  French  draona  (which  are  not  wholly 
apparent  in  the  work  of  M(didre  and  Comeille,  are  shown  in 
their  most  favourable  light  in  those  of  Radne,  and  appear  in  all 
their  deformity  in  the  successors  of  the  latter)  arise  from  the 
rigid  adoption  of  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  the  drama  with  its 
unities  and  other  restrictions,  especially  as  transmitted  by  Horace 
through  Boileau.  This  adoption  was  very  much  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  Academy,  which  was  founded  unofficially 
by  Conxart  in  1629,  which  received  official  standing  six  years  later, 
and  which  continued  the  tradition  of  Malherbe  in 
attempting  constantly  to  school  and  correct,  as  the 
phrase  went,  the  somewhat  disorderly  instincts  of 
the  early  French  stage.  Even  the  Cid  was  formally  censured 
for  irregubrity  by  it.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Francois  H6d£lin, 
abb6  d'Aubignac  (X604-X676),  whose  Pratique  du  tkidtre  is  the 
most  wooden  of  the  critical  treatises  of  the  time,  was  not  ai^ 
academician.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  subordination 
of  all  other  classes  of  composition  to  the  drama,  which  has  ever 
since  been  characteristic  of  French  literature,  was  or  was  not 
due  to  the  predilection  of  Richelieu,  the  main  protector  if  not 
exactly  the  founder  of  the  Academy,  for  the  theatre.  Among 
the  immediate  successors  and  later  contemporaries  of  the  three 
great  dramatists  we  do  not  find  any  who  deserve  high  rank  as 
tragedians,  though  there  are  some  whose  comedies  are  more  than 
respectable.  It  is  at  least  significant  that  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  academic  theory  on  the  comic  drama  were  far  less 
severe  than  those  which  tragedy  had  to  undergo.  The  latter  was 
practically  confined,  in  respect  of  sources  of  attraction,  to  the 
dexterous  manipulation  of  the  unities;  the  interest  of  a  plot 
attenuated  as  much  as  possible,  and  intended  to  produce,  instead 
of  pity  a  mild  sympathy,  and  instead  of  terror  a  mild  alarm 
(for  the  purists  decided  against  Comeille  that  "admiration  was  not 
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a  tragic  passion  ");  and  lastly  the  composition  of  long  tirades 
of  smooth  but  monotonous  verses,  arranged  in  couplets  tipped 
with  delicately  careful  rhymes.  Only  Thomas  Comeille  (1625- 
1709),  the  inheritor  of  an  older  tradition  and  of  a  great  name, 
deserves  to  be  excepted  from  the  condemnation  to  be  passed  on 
the  lesser  tragedians  of  this  period.  He  was  unfortunate  in 
possessing  his  brother's  name,  and  in  being,  Ukelma,  too  vdumin- 
ous  in  his  compositions;  but  Cammat  Anane,  Le  Comie  d'Essex^ 
are  not  tragedies  to  be  despised.  On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of 
Jean  de  Campistron  (1656-1723)  and  Nicolas  Pmdon  (1632-1698) 
mainly  serve  to  point  injurk>us  comparisons;  /oseph  Francois 
Duch6  (166S-1704)  and  Antoine  La  Fosse  (1653-1708)  are  of  still 
less  importance,  and  Quinault's  tragedies  are  chiefy  remaricable 
because  he  had  the  good  sense  to  give  up  writing  them  and  to 
take  to  opera.  The  general  «LcelIence  of  French  comedy,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  sufficiently  vindicated.  Besides  the  splendid 
sum  of  Moh'&re's  woric,  the  two  great  tragedians  had  each,  in 
Le  Menteur  and  Lu  Plaideurs,  set  a  capital  example  to  their 
successors,  which  was  fairiy  followed.  David  Augustin  de 
Brueys  (1640-1733)  and  Jean  Palaprat  (1650-1721)  brought  out 
once  more  the  ever  new  Advocai  Paidin  besides  the  capital 
Grandeur  already  referred  to.  (^nault  and  Campistron  wrote 
fair  comedies.  Florent  Carton  Dancourt  (Z66X-1736),  Charies 
Rividre  Di;fresny  (e.  1654-1734),  Edmond  Bouisault  (1638-1701), 
were  all  comic  writers  of  considerable  merit.  But  the  chief  comic 
dramatist  of  the  latter  period  of  the  X7th  centuxy  was  Jean 
Francois  Regnard  (1655-1709),  whose  Jaueur  and  Ugataire 
are  comedies  almost  of  the  first  rank. 

jytk-Century  PicUon. — ^In  the  department  of  literature  which 
comes  between  poetiy  and  prose,  that  of  romance-writing, 

the  17th  century,  excepting  one  remarkable  develop- 
RomaaB$^  ^^^^t  ^^  ^^^  very  fertile.    It  devoted  itself  to  so 

many  new  or  changed  forms  of  literature  that  it  had  no 
time  to  anticipate  the  modem  noveL  Yet  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  one  very  curious  form  of  romance-writing  was 
diligently  cultivated,  and  its  popularity,  for  the  time  immense, 
prevented  the  introduction  of  any  stronger  style.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  X7th  century  was  pre- 
eminently the  epoch  of  Spanish  influence  in  France,  the  distinctive 
satire  of  Cervantes  should  have  been  less  imitated  than  the 
models  which  Cervantes  satirized.  However  this  may  be,  the 
romances  of  z6oo  to  1650  form  a  dass  of  literature  vast,  isolated, 
and,  perhaps,  of  "all  such  classes  of  literature  most  utterly 
obsolete  and  extinct.  Taste,  affectation  or  antiquarian  diligence 
have,  at  one  time  or  another,  restored  to  a  just,  and  sometimes 
a  more  than  just,  measure  of  reputation  most  of  the  literary 
relics  of  the  past.  Romances  of  chivalry,  fabliaux,  eariy  drama, 
Provencal  poetry,  prose  chronicles,  have  all  had,  and  deservedly, 
their  rebabiliutors.  But  Pciexandrt  and  CUopdlre,  OHie  and 
the  Grand  Cyrus^  have  been  too  heavy  for  all  the  industiy  and 
energy  of  literary  antiquarians.  As  we  have  already  hinted, 
the  nearest  ancestry  which  can  be  found  for  them  is  the  romances 
of  the  Amadis  type.  But  the  Amadis,  and  in  a  less  degree  its 
followers,  although  long,  are  long  in  virtue  of  incident.  The 
romances  of  the  Cldie  type  are  long  in  virtue  of  interminable 
discourse,  moralizing  and  description.  Their  manner  is  not 
imlike  that  of  the  Arcadia  and  the  Euphues  which  preceded  them 
in  England;  and  they  express  in  point  of  style  the  tendency 
which  simultaneously  manifested  itself  all  over  Europe  at  this 
period,  and  whose  chief  exponents  were  Gongora  in  Spaii\, 
Marini  in  Italy,  and  Lyly  in  England.  Everybody  knows  the 
Carte  de  Tendre  which  originally  appeared  in  CMief  while  most 
people  have  heard  of  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  who 
figure  in  the  Astrie  of  Honor6  D'Uri£  (i  56S-Z635),  on  the  borders 
of  the  Lignon;  but  here  general  knowledge  ends,  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  reason  why  it  should  go  much  further.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  Madeleine  de  Scud6ry  (1607-1701)  principally 
devotes  herself  in  the  books  above  mentioned  to  laborious 
gallantry  and  heroism,  La  Calpr£nede  (1610-1663)  in  Cassandre 
tl  CUopdtre  to  something  which  might  have  been  the  historical 
novel  if  it  had  been  constructed  on  a  less  preposterous  scale, 
and  Marin  Ic  Roy  de  Gomberville  (1600-1647)  in  Polexandre 


to  moralizings  and  theological  discussions  on  Janaenist  principles, 
while  Pierre  Camus,  bishop  of  Belley  (1582-1652),  in  Paiombe 
and  others,  approached  still  nearer  to  the  strictly  religioas  sxory. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  the  example  of  La  Fontaine, 
though  he  himself  wrote  in  poetry,  helped  to  recall  the  tale- 
tellers of  France  to  an  occupation  more  worthy  of  them,  more 
suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  literature,  and  more  likely  to  last 
The  reaction  against  the  ClUie  school  produced  first  li'fadarae  de 
Villedieu  (Catherine  Desjardins)  (163  2-1 692),  a  fluent  and 
facile  novelist,  who  enjoyed  great  but  not  enduring  popularity. 
The  form  which  the  prose  tale  took  at  this  period  was  that  of 
the  fairy  story.  Perrault  (1628-1703)  and  Madame  d'Aulnoy 
(d.  1 705)composed  specimens  of  this  kind  which  have  never  ceased 
to  be  popular  since.  Hamilton  (1646-1720),  the  author  of  the 
well-known  Mtmoires  du  contte  de  Gramont^  wrote  similar  stories 
of  extraordinary  merit  in  style  and  ingenuity.  There  is  yet  a 
third  dass  of  prose  writing  which  deserves  to  be  menti<»ed.  It 
also  may  probably  be  traced  to  Spanish  influence,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  picaresque  romances  .which  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries 
produced  in  Spain  in  laige  numbers.  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  this  is  the  Roman  comique  o(  the  buriesque  writer 
Scarron.  The  Roman  bourieois  of  Antoine  Furetldre  (1619-1688) 
also  deserves  mention  as  a  collection  of  pictures  of  the  life  ol  the 
time,  arranged  in  the  most  desultory  manner,  but  <lrawn  with 
great  vividness,  observation  and  skill.  A  remarkable  writer  who 
had  great  influence  on  Moli^re  has  also  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
connexion  rather  than  in  any  other.  This  is  Cyrano  de  Ber;gerac 
(Z619-Z655),  who,  besides  compoung  doubtful  comedies  and 
tragedies,  writing  political  pamphlets,  and  exerdsini;  the  task 
of  literary  criticism  in  objecting  to  Scarron's  buriesques,  produced 
in  his  Histoires  comiques  des  itatsd  empires  deia  tunc  etdu  scleii, 
half  romantic  and  half  satirical  compositions,  in  which  some 
have  seen  the  original  of  Gulliver's  Tratds,  in  whidi  others  ha\'e 
discovered  only  a  not  very  successful  imitation  ol  Rabelais, 
and  which,  without  attempting  to  dedde  these  questions,  may 
fairly  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  of  fiction  with  the  masterpieces 
of  Swift  and  Rabelais,  though  of  course  at  an  immense  distance 
bdow  them.  One  other  work,  and  in  literary  influence  perhaps 
the  most  renuukable  of  its  kind  in  the  century,  itmains.  Madame 
de  Lafayette,  Marie  de  la  Veigne  (Z634-Z692),  the  friend  of  La 
Rochefoucauld  and  of  Madame  de  S^vign^,  though  she  did  not 
exactly  antidpate  the  modem  novd,  showed  the  way  to  it  in 
her  stories,  the  prindpal  of  which  are  Zaide  and  still  more  La 
Princesse  de  Cltoes,  The  latter,  though  a  Jong  way  from  Ifanon 
Lescautf  Oarissa,  or  Tom  Jones,  is  a  longer  way  still  from  Pciex" 
andre  or  the  Arcadia.  The  novd  becomes  in  it  no  longer  a.  rac^e 
or  less  fictitious  chronicle,  but  an  attempt  at  least  at  the  display 
of  character.  La  Princesse  de  Cltoes  has  never  been  one  of  the 
works  widdy  popular  out  of  their  own  country,  nor  perhaps 
does  it  deserve  such  popularity,  for  it  has  more  grace  than 
strength;,  but  as  an  original  effort  in  an  important  direction 
its  historical  value  is  considerable.  But  with  this  exception 
the  art  of  fictitious  prose  composition,  except  on  a  small  scale' 
is  certainly  not  one  in  which  the  century  excdled,  nor  &t«  any 
of  the  masterpieces  which  it  produced  to  be  ranked  in  this  class. 
jph-Cenlury  Proie. — If,  however,  this  was  the  case,  it  caniK>t 
be  said  that  French  prose  as  a  whole  was  unproductive  a.t  this 
time.  On'  the  contrary,  it  was  now,  and  only  now,  ,  ^  ^_ 
that  it  attained  the  strength  and  perfection  lor  which 
it  has  been  so  long  renowned,  and  which  has  perhaps, 
by  a  curious  process  of  compensation,  somewhat 
deteriorated  since  the  restoration  of  poetry  prq)er 

in  France.    The  prose  Malherbe  of  French  L'terature 

Guez  de  Balxac  (Z594-1654).  The  writers  of  the  17th  century 
had  practically  created  the  literary  language  of  prose,  bat  they 
had  not  created  a  prose  style.  The  charm  of  Rabdais,  of  Amyot 
of  Montaigne,  and  of  the  numerous  writers  of  tales  and  memoir^ 
whom  we  have  noticed,  was  a  charm  of  exuberance,  of  naiivet^ 
of  picturesque  effect — in  short,  of  a  mixture  of  poetry  and  prose' 
rather  than  of  prose  proper.  Sixteenth-century  French  prose 
is  a  delightful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  of 
genius,  but  in  the  bands  of  those  who  have  not  genius  it  is  full 
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of  defects,  asd  indeed  is  nearly  unreadable.  Now,  prose  is- 
csseatiaJIy  an  instrument  of  all  work.  The  poet  who  has  not 
genius  h»d  better  not  write  at  all;  the  prose  writer  often  may 
afld  sometimes  must  dispense  with  this  qualification.  He  has 
seed,  therefore,  of  a  suitable  machine  to  help  him  to  perform 
his  task,  and  tl^s  machine  it  is  the  g^ory  of  Balzac  to  have  done 
more  than  any  other  person  to  create.  He  produced  himself 
no  gmt  work,  his  principal  vrritings  being  letters*  a  few  discourses 
tad  disKrtatiotts,  and  a  work  entitled  Le  Socrate  ckritien,  a 
tort  of  treatise  on  political  theology.  But  if  the  matter  of  his 
vork  is  not  of  the  first  importance,  its  manner  is<tf  a  very  different 
vihie.  Instead  of  theendlessdiffusencssoftheprecedingcentury, 
its  iD-formed  or  rather  unformed  sentences,  and  its  haphasard 
periods,  we  find  clauses,  sentences  and  paragraphs  dktinctly 
pknoed,  shaped  and  balanced,  a  cadence  introduced  which  is 
rhythmical  but  not  metrical,  and,  in  short,  prose  which  is  written 
kaowin^y  imMead  of  the  prose  which  b  unwittingly  talked. 
It  has  been  well  said  of  him  that  he  "  icril  pour  tcrire  ";  and 
rjch  a  man,  it  is  evident,  if  he  does  nothing  else,  sets  a  valuable 
example  to  those  who.  write  because  they  have  something  to  say. 
Votture  seconded  Balzac  without  much  intending  to  do  so. 
His  prase  style,  also  chiefly  contained  in  letters,  is  Ughter  than 
that  of  hb  contemporary,  and  helped  to  gain  for  French  prose 
tte  traditioa  of  vivacity  and  sparkle  which  it  has  always 
po8BC9Md,  as  wen  as  that  of  correctness  and  grace. 

ijA-Ctnimy  History.^Jn  historical  composition,  especially 
in.  the  deparUnent  of  memoirs,  this  period  was  exceedingly  rich. 
At  list  there  was  written,  in  French,  an  entire  history  of  France. 
The  author  was  Francois  Eudes  de  Mizeray  (1610-1683),  whose 
work,  thon^  not  exhibiting  the  perfection  of  style  at  wUch  some 
(rf  bis  contemporaries  had  already  arrived,  and  though  still  more 
or  less  uncritical,  yet  (kserves  the  title  of  history.  The  example 
*as  (oifewed  by  a  large  number  of  writers,  some  of  extended 
«ocks»  some  of  histories  in  part.  Mizeray  himself  is  said  to 
bare  bad  a  consulerable  share  in  the  HisUnrt  du  rot  Henri  le 
grand  by  the  archbishop  PMfixe  (1605-1670) ;  Louis  Maimbourg 
(1610-1686)  wrote  histories  of  the  Crusades  and  of  the  League; 
Paul  PellisBoa  (1624-1693)  gave  a  history  of  Louis  XIV.  and  a 
aatt  valuaUe  Mtmoirt  in  defence  of  the  superintendent  Fouquet. 
Still  later  in  the  century,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  the 
Picre  d'Orlcans  (1644-1698)  wrote  a  history  of  the  revolutions 
of  England,  the  Pire  Daniel  (1649-1728),  like  d'Orl£ans  a 
Jesi3%  composed  a  kngthy  history  of  France  and  a  shorter  one 
m  the  French  military  forces.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
C03KS  the  great  ecclesiastical  history  of  Claude  Fleury  (1640- 
1733),  a  work  which  perhaps  belongs  more  to  the  section  of 
eraditioii  than  to  that  of  history  proper.  Three  small  treatises, 
however,  composed  by  different  authors  towards  the  middle 
pan  of  the  century,  supply  remarkable  instances  of  prose  style 
is  its  application  to  history.  These  are  the  Conjurations  du 
cmU  de  Piesquef  written  by  the  famous  Cardinal  de  Rctz 
(1613-Z679),  the  Conspiration  de  Walstein  of  Sarrasin,  and  the 
Conjuraiion  des  Espagnais  contre  Venise^  composed  in  1672 
bj  the  abb^  de  Saint-R6al  (1639-1692),  the  author  of  various 
hkodcal  and  critical  works  deserving  less  notice.  These  three 
works,  whose  similarity  of  subject  and  sucnssive  composition 
It  short  intervals  leave  little  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of 
iatentiofial  rivalry  animated  the  two  later  authors,  are  among 
tbe  cariiest  and  best  examples  of  the  monographs  for  which 
Freach,  in  point  of  grace  of  style  and  luddity  of  exposition, 
^  long  been  the  most  successful  vehicle  of  expression  among 
Eoropean  hnguages.  Among  other  writers  of  history,  as 
<tsungutshed  from  memoirs,  need  only  be  noticed  Agrippa 
(S'Aubignt,  whose  Histoire  unwerstUe  closed  his  long  and  varied 
1^  of  works,  and  VariUas  (1624-1696),  a  historian  chiefly 
tnaarkable  for  his  extreme  untrustworthiness.  In  point  of 
c^mitrs  asd  correspondence  the  period  is  hardly  less  fruitful 
tfaaa  that  which  preceded  it.  The  Rigistres-Joumavx  of  ^crre 
dc  r£u»le  (i 540-161 1)  consist  of  a  diary  something  of  the  Pcpys 
^racter.  kept  for  neariy  forty  years  by  a  poison  in  high  official 
c>Moyncnt.  The  nerooin  of  Sully  (i  560-1641),  published 
■ado  a  curious  title  too  long  to  quote,  date  also  from  this  time. 


Henri  IV.  himself  has  left  a  considerable  correspondence, 
which  is  not  destitute  of  literary  merit,  though  not  equal  to  the 
memoirs  of  his  wife.  What  are  commonly  called  Richelieu^ 
Memoirs  were  probably  written  to  his  order;  his  Testament 
politique  may  be  his  own.  Henri  de  Rohan  (1579-1638)  has  not 
memoirs  of  the  first  value.  Both  this  and  earlier  times  found 
chronicle  in  the  singular  Hi^toriettes  of  GM£on  Tallcmant  des 
R£aux  (X6X9-X690),  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  frequently  scandal- 
ous, reaching  from  the  times  of  Henri  IV.  to  those  of  Louis  XIV., 
to  which  may  be  joined  the  letters  of  Guy  Patin  (1602-1676). 
The  early  years  of  the  latter  monarch  and  the  period  of  the 
Fronde  had  the  cardinal  de  Retz  himself,  than  whom  no  one 
was  certainly  better  qualified  for  historian,  not  to  mention  a 
crowd  oi  others,  of  whom  we  may  mention  Madame  de  Motte- 
viUe  (z62z-z689),  Jean  Hfrault  de  Gourville  (16Z5-X703), 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  ("La  Grande  Mademoiselle") 
(Z627-X693),  Conrart,  Tureime  and  Mathieu  Mol£  (1584-1663), 
Francois  du  Val,  marquis  de  Fontenay-Mareuil  (1594-1655), 
Amauld  d'AndiUy  (Z588-1670).  From  this  time  memoirs  and 
memoir  writers  were  ever  multiplying.  The  queen  of  them 
all  is  Madame  de  SevigD6  (Z626-Z696),  on  whom,  as  on  most  of 
the  great  and  better-known  writers  whom  we  have  had  and  shall 
have  to  mention,  it  is  impossible  here  to  dwell  at  length.  The 
last  half  of  the  century  produced  crowds  of  similar  but  inferior 
writers.  The  memoirs  of  Roger  de  Bussy-Rabutin  (X618-X693) 
(author  of  a  kind  of  scandalous  chronicle  called  Histoire  amou- 
reuse  des  Gaules)  and  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  (X635-X719) 
perhaps  deserve  notice  above  the  others.  But  this  was  in  truth 
the  style  of  composition  in  which  the  age  most  excelled.  Memoir- 
writing  became  the  occupation  not  so  much  of  persons  who 
made  history,  as  was  the  case  from  Comines  to  Retz,  as  of  those 
who,  having  culture,  leisure  and  opportunity  of  observation, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  recording  the  deeds  of  others, 
and  still  more  of  regarding  the  incidents  of  the  busy,  splendid 
and  ctiltivated  if  somewhat  frivolous  world  of  the  court,  in  which, 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 's  majority,  the  political  life  of  the 
nation  and  almost  its  whole  history  were  centred.  Many,  if  not 
mosti  of  these  writers  were  women,  who  thus  founded  the  cele- 
brity of  the  French  lady  for  managing  her  mother-tongue, 
and  justified  by  results  the  taste  and  tendencies  of  the  blue- 
stockings and  pr^ieuses  of  the  H6tel  Rambouillet  and  similar 
coteries.  The  life  which  these  writers  saw  before  them  furnished 
them  with  a  subject  to  be  handled  with  the  minuteness  and  care 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  the  ponderous  romances 
of  the  Clilie  type,  but  also  with  the  wit  and  terseness  hereditary 
in  France,  and  only  temporarily  absent  in  those  ponderous 
compositions.  The  efforts  of  Balzac  and  the  Academy  supplied 
a  suitable  language  and  style,  and  the  increasing  tendency 
towards  epigrammatic  moralizing,  which  reached  its  acme 
in  La  Rochefoucauld  (1663-Z680)  and  La  Bruyire  (1639-1696), 
added  in  most  cases  point  and  attractiveness  to  their  writings. 

lytk-Century  Pkilosopkers  and  Theologians.— Tothestmon.Usts 
we  might,  perhaps,  not  inappropriately  pass  at  once.  But  it 
seems  better  to  consider  first  the  philosophical  and 
theological  developments  of  the  age,  which  must  share 
with  its  historical  experiences  and  studies  the  credit  of  producing 
these  writers.  Philosophy  proper,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark,  haid  hitherto  made  no  use  of  the  vulgar 
tongue.  The  x6th  century  had  contributed  a  few  vernacular 
treatises  on  logic,  a  considerable  body  of  political  and  ethical 
writing,  and  a  good  deal  of  sceptical  speculation  of  a  more  or 
less  vague  character,  continued  into  our  present  epoch  by  such 
writers  as  Francois  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer  (1588-Z672),  the  last 
representative  of  the  orthodox  doubt  of  Montaigne  and  Charron. 
But  in  metaphysics  properit  had  not  dabbled.  The  Z7lh century, 
on  the  contrary,  was  to  produce  in  Ren6  Descartes  (i  596-X650),  at 
once  a  master  of  prose  style,  the  greatest  of  French  philosophers, 
and  one  of  the  greattet  metaphysicians,  not  merely  of  France 
and  of  the  17th  century,  but  of  all  countries  and  limes.  Even 
before  Descartes  there  had  been  considerable  and  important 
developments  of  metaphysical  speculation  in  France.  The  first 
eminent  philosopher  of  French  birth  was  Pierre  Gassendi  (1592- 
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1655).  Gaasendi  devoted  himself  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
modernized  form  of  the  Epicurean  doctrines,  but  he  wrote  mainly, 
if  not  entfrely,  in  Latin.  Another  sceptical  philosopher  of  a  less 
scientific  chsiracter  was  the  physicist  Gabriel  Naud£  (1600-1653), 
who,  like  many  others  of  the  philosophers  of  the  time,  was 
kcciued  of  atheism.  But  as  none  of  these  could  approach 
DeKartes  in  philosophical  power  and  originality,  so  also  none 
has  even  a  fraction  of  his  importance  in  the  history  of  French 
literature.  Descartes  stands  with  Plato,  and  possibly  Berkeley 
and  Malehranche,  at  the  head  of  all  philosophers  in  respect  of 
style;  and  in  his  case  the  excellence  is  far  more  rema^able 
than  in  others,  inasmuch  as  he  had  absolutely  no  models,  and 
was  forced  in  a  great  degree  to  create  the  language  which  he 
used.  The  Discours  de  la  mithode  is  hot  only  one  of  the  epoch- 
making  books  of  philosophy,  it  is  also  one  of  the  epoch-making 
books  of  French  style.  The  tradition  of  his  dear  and  perfect 
expression  was  taken  up,  not  merely  by  his  philosophical  disciples, 
but  also  by  Blaise  Pascal  (1623-1662)  and  the  school  of 
Port  Royal,  who  will  be  noticed  presently.  The  very  genius 
of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  was  intimately  connected  with 
this  dfamrsa,  distinctness  and  severity  of  style;  and  there  is 
something  more  than  a  fanciful  contrast  between  these  literary 
characteristics  of  Descartes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  elaborate 
q>lendour  of  Bacon,  the  knotty  and  crabbed  strength  of  Hobbes, 
and  the  commonplace  and  almost  vulgar  slovenliness  of  Locke. 
Of  the  followers  of  Descartes,  putting  a^de  the  Port  Royalists, 
by  far  the  most  distinguished,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  literature, 
is  Nicolas  Malebranche  (X63&-171S).  His  Recherche 
de  la  viritif  admirable  as  it  is  for  its  subtlety  and  its 
consecutiveness  of  thought,  is  equally  admirable  for 
its  elegance  of  style.  Malebranche  cannot  indeed,  like  his  great 
master,  daim  absolute  originality.  But  his  excellence  as  a 
writer  is  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  Descartes,  and  the 
Recherche  remains  to  thb  day  the  one  philosophical  treatise  of 
great  length  and  abstruscness  which,  merely  as  a  book,  is  delight- 
ful to  read — not  like  the  works  of  Plato  and  Berkeley,  because 
of  the  adventitious  graces  of  dial<^^e  or  description,  but  from 
the  purity  and  grace  of  the  language,  and  its  admirable  adjust- 
ment to  Uie  purposes  of  the  argument.  Yet,  for  all* this,  philo- 
sophy hardly  flourished  in  France.  It  was  too  intimately 
connected  with  theological  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and 
especially  with  Jansenism,  to  escape  suspidon  and  persecution. 
Descartes  himself  was  for  much  of  his  life  an  exile  in  Holland 
and  Sweden;  and  though  the  unquestionable  orthodoxy  of 
Malebranche,  the  strongly  religious  cast  of  his  works,  and  the 
remoteness  of  the  abstruse  region  in  which  he  sojourned  from 
that  of  the  oontroveiaies  of  the  day,  protected  him,  other  followers 
of  Descartes  were  not  so  fortunate.  Holland,  indeed,  became 
a  kind  of  dty  of  refuge  for  students  of  philosophy,  though  even 
in  Holland  itself  they  were  by  no  means  entirely  safe  from 
persecution.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  French  philosophical 
ggyl^  sojourners  in  the  Netherlands  was  Pierre  Bayle 
(1647-1706),  a  name  not  perhaps  of  the  first  rank  in 
respect  of  literary  vahie,  but  certainly  of  the  first  as  regards 
literary  influence.  Bayle,  after  osdllating  between  the  two 
confessions,  nominally  remained  a  Protestant  in  reUgion.  In 
philosophy  he  in  the  same  manner  oscillated  between  Descartes 
and  Gassendi,  finally  resting  in  an  equally  nominal  Cartesianism. 
Bayle  was,  in  fact,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  religion,  merely 
a  sceptic,  with  a  scepticism  at  once  like  and  unlike  that  of 
Montaigne,  and  differenced  both  by  temperament  and  by  circum- 
stance— the  scepticism  of  the  mere  student,  exercised  more  or 
less  in  all  histories,  sdeoces  and  philosophies,  and  intellectually 
unable  or  unwilling  to  take  a  side.  His  style  is  hardly  to  be  called 
good,  being  diffuse  and  often  inelegant.  But  his  great  dictionary, 
thou^  one  of  the  most  heterogeneous  atid  unmethodical  of 
compositions,  exercised  an  enormous  influence.  It  may  be 
called  the  Bible  of  the  i8th  century,  and  contains  in  the  germ 
all  the  desultory  philosophy,  the  ill-ordered  scepticism,  and  the 
critical  but  negatively  critical  acuteness  of  the  AufkUlrung. 

We  have  said  that  the  philosophical,  theolo^cal  and  moral 
tendencies  of  the  century,  which  produced,  widi  the  exception 


of  its  dramatic  triumphs,  all  its  greatest  literary  woriu,  are  idiaofit 
inextricably  intermingled.  Its  earliest  years,  however, 
in  theological  matters  rather  the  complodon  of  the 
previous  century.  Du  Perron  and  St  Francis  of  Sales 
survived  until  neariy  the  end  of  its  first  quarter,  and  the 
most  remarkable  works  of  the  latter  bear  the  dates  of  x6o8  and 
later.  It  was  not,  however,  till  some  years  had  passed,  till  the 
counter-Reformation  had  reconverted  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  portion  of  the  Huguenot  party,  and  till  the  influence  of 
Jansenius  and  Descartes  had  time  to  work,  that  the  extmordioaiy 
outburst  of  Galilean  theology,  both  in  pulpit  and  in  pre9s»  took 
place.  The  Jansenist  controversy  may  perhaps  be  awarded  the 
merit  c^  provoking  this,  as  far  as  writing  was  concerned.  The 
astonishing  doquence  of  contemporary  pulpit  oratory  may  be  set 
down  parUy  to  the  zeal  for  conversion  of  which  du  Pemm  and 
de  Saks  had  given  the  example,  partly  to  the  same  taste  ol  the 
time  which  encouraged  dramatic  performances,  for  the  sermon 
and  the  tirade  have  much  in  common.  Jansenius  himself,  thou^ 
a  Dutchman  by  birth,  passed  much  time  in  France,  and  it  was 
in  France  that  he  found  most  disdplcs.  These  disdi^OMisisted 
in  the  first  place  of  the  members  of  the  sodety  of  Port  Royal 
des  Champs^  a  coterie  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  but  one  whkh 
devoted  itsdf  not  to  sonnets  or  maririgah  but  to  devotionaj 
exercises,  ^tudy  and  the  teadiing  of  youth.  This  coterie  early 
adopted  the  Cartesian  phUosoiAy,  and  the  Port  Royal 
Lope  was  the  most  remaricable  popular  hand-book 
of  that  schooL  In  theology  they  adopted  Jansenism, 
and  were  in  consequence  soon  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  Jesuitj) 
according  to  the  polemical  habits  of  the  time.  The  most  di»> 
tinguished  champions  on  the  Jansenist  side  were  Jean  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne,  abM  de  St  Cyran(i  581-1643),  and  Antoine  Araauld 
(1560-16x9),  but  by  far  the  most  important  literary  results  of  the 
quarrel  were  the  famous  PremnciaUs  of  Pascal,  or,  to  give  them 
their  proper  title,  Leltret  Scriles  d  un  prtnncud. 
Their  literary  importance  consists,  not  merely  in  thdr 
grace  of  style,  but  in  the  application  to  serious  discus»on  of  the 
peculiariy  polished  and  quiet  irony  of  which  Pascal  is  the  greatest 
master  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Up  to  this  time  controversy  had 
usually  been  conducted  dther  in  the  mere  bludgeon  fashion  of 
the  Scaliget»  and  Saumaises — of  which  in  the  vernacular  the 
Jesuit  Francois  Garasse  (1585-1631)  had  already  contributed 
remarkable  examples  to  literary  and  moral  controversy^— or  else 
in  a  dull  and  legal  style,  or  lastly  under  an  envelope  of  Rabelaisian 
buffoonery  such  as  survives  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
Satire  Mfnippie,  Pascal  set  the  example  of  combining  the  use 
of  the  most  terribly  effective  weapons  with  good  humour,  good 
breeding  and  a  polished  style.  The  examine  was  lar^gely 
followed,  and  the  manner  of  Voltaire  and  his  followers  in  the  x8th 
centtury  owes  at  least  as  much  to  Pascal  as  their  method  and 
matter  do  to  Bayle.  The  Jansenists,  attacked  and  persecuted  by 
the  dvil  power,  which  the  Jesuits  had  contrived  to  interest, 
were  finally  suppressed.  But  the  Provinciales  had  ^ven  them 
an  unapproachable  superiority  in  matter  of  argument  aiK) 
literature.  Their  other  literary  works  were  inferior,  thou^  still 
remarkable.  Antoine  Amauld  (the  younger,  often  called  **  the 
great ")  (1612-1694)  &nd  Pierre  Nicole  (1625-1695)  managed 
their  native  language  with  vigour  if*  not  ^actly  vrath  grace. 
They  maintained  their  orthodoxy  by  writings,  not  merdy  against 
the  Jesuits,  but  also  against  the  Protestants  such  as  the  Per. 
petuiti  delafoi  due  to  both,  and  the  Apohgie  des  Calhotiqu€X 
written  by  Amauld  alone.  The  latter,  besides  bdng  responsible 
for  a  good  deal  of  the  Logic  {UArl  de  penstr)  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  wrote  also  much  of  a  Grammaire  ginirale  composed 
by  the  Port  Royalists  for  the  use  of  their  pupils;  but  his  principal 
devotion  was  to  theology  and  theological  polemics.  To  the  latter 
Nicole  also  contributed  Les  Vistonnaires,  Les  Imagimoires  and 
other  works.  The  studious  reduses  of  Port  Royal  also  produced 
a  large  quantity  of  miscellaneous  literary  work,  to  which  full 
justice  has  been  done  in  Sainte^Beuve's  well-known  volumes. 

lyth-Century  Preachers. — When  we  think  of  Gallican  theology 
during  the  17th  century,  it  is  always  with  the  famous  pulpii 
orators  of  the  period  that  thought  is  most  busied.    Nor  is  this 
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OBJust,  for  though  the  most  prominent  of  them  all,  Jacques 
Bixugne  Bossuet  (1627-1704)  was  remarkable  as  a  writer  of 
nuiter  intended  to  be  read,  not  merely  as  a  speaker  of  nutter 
toteaded  to  be  heard,  this  double  character  is  not  possessed 
by  most  of  the  orthodox  theologians  of  the  time;  and  even 
Bossuet,  great  as  is  his  genius,  is  more  of  a  rhetoridan  than  of  a 
philosopher  or  a  theologian.  In  no  quarter  was  the  advance  of 
culture  more  remarkable  in  France  than  in  the  pulpit.  We  have 
liieady  had  occasion  to  notice  the  characteristics  of  French  pulpit 
doqaence  in  the  i  sth  and  i6th  centuries.  Though  this  was  very 
far  from  destitute  of  vigour  and  imagination,  the  political  frenzy 
of  the  preachers,  and  the  halnt  of  introducing  anecdotic  buf- 
fooDcry,  spmit  the  eloquence  of  Maillard  and  of  Raulin,  of 
Boucher  and  of  Rose.  The  powerful  use  which  the  Reformed 
mifiisters  made  of  the  pulpit  stirred  up  their  rivals;  the  advance 
ia  science  and  classical  study  added  weight  and  ^gnity  to  ttie 
nutter  of  their  discourses.  The  improvement  of  prose  style  and 
Uoguage  provided  them  with  a  suitable  instrument,  and  the 
growth  of  taste  and  refinement  purged  their  sermons  of  grossncss 
ud  buffoonery,  of  personal  allusions,  and  even,  as  the  monarchy 
beame  more  absolute,  of  direct  political  purpose.  The  earliest 
examples  d  this  improved  style  were  given  by  St  Francis  de 
Sales  and  by  Fenouilict,  bishop  of  Marseilles  (d.  1652);  but  it 
vas  not  tUl  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  when  the  troubles  of 
the  Fronde  had  completely  subsided,  and  the  church  was  estab- 
lished In  the  favour  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  the  full  efflorescence  of 
tteoiogical  eloquence  took  place.  There  were  at  the  time  pulpit 
oriton  of  considerable  excellence  in  England,  and  perhaps 
Jeremy  Taylor,  assisted  by  the  genius  of  the  language,  has 
•TOttght  a  vein  more  precious  than  any  which  the  somewhat 
academic  methods  and  limitations  of  the  French  teachers 
allowed  them  to  reach.  But  no  country  has  ever  been  able 
to  ^w  a  more  magnificent  concourse  of  orators,  sacred  or 
profane,  than  that  formed  by  Bossuet,  F^nelon  (i6sz-x7X5), 
Esprit  FKchier  (1632-1710),  Jules  Mascaron  (1634-1703), 
Loais  Bourdaloue  (163 2-1 704),  and  Jean  Baptiste  Massillon 
[1665-1743),  to  whom  may  be  justly  added  the  Protestant 
divines,  Jean  Claude  (1619-1687)  and  Jacques  Saurin  (1677-1730). 
ji^,^^^     The  characteristics  of  all  these  were  different.  Bossuet, 

the  earliest  and  certainly  the  greatest,  was  also  the  most 
ociversal.  He  wu»  not  merely  a  preacher;  he  was,  as  we  have 
uid,  a  controversialist,  indeiKl  somewhat  too  much  of  a  con- 
troversialist, as  his  battle  with  Ffoelon  proved.  He  was  a 
phiksophkal  or  at  least  a  theological  historian,  and  his  Disamrs 
s»  VkisUirt  mtherselU  is  equally  remarkable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  thea^igy,  philosophy,  history  and  literature.  Turning 
to  theologica]  politics,  he  wrote  his  Politique  lirU  de  Vccriiure 
izioe^  to  theokgy  proper  his  MtdiUUions  sur  Us  ivangUes 
and  his  ilepaUcns  tnr  Us  mystkres.  But  his  principal  work,  after 
aU.  b  his  Oraisims  funibres.  The  funeral  sermon  was  the  special 
oniorica]  exercise  of  the  time.  Its  subject  and  character  in- 
rited  the  gorgeous  if  somewhat  theatrical  commonpUces,  the 
dspUy  ol  historical  knowledge  and  parallel,  and  the  moralizing 
^  Jogies,  in  which  the  age  specially  rejoic^.  It  must  also  be 
Do<iced,  to  the  credit  of  the  preachers,  that  such  occasions  gave 
ti«tc  ta  opportunity,  rarely  neglected,  of  correcting  the  adulation 
vbkh  was  but  too  frequently  characteristic  of  the  period.  The 
spirit  of  these  compositions  is  fairiy  reflected  in  the  most  famous 
'si  ohen  quoted  of  their  phrases,  the  opening  "  Mes  fr^res,  Dieu 
sTii  est  grand  "  of  MassiUon's  funeral  discourse  on  Louis  XIV.; 
ud  tbou||i  innegyric  Is  neoesarily  by  no  means  absent,  it  is 
nrdy  carried  beyond  bounds.  While  Bossuet. made  himself 
cSi«ily  remarkable  in  his  sermon^  and  in  his  writings  by  an 
alnost  Hebraic  grandeur  and  rudeness,  the  more  special  character- 
ises of  Christianity,  largely  aOoyed  with  a  Greek  and  Platonic 
ftati^^    t^rit,  displayed  themselves  in  F^nelon.    In  pure 

literature  he  is  not  less  remarkable  than  in  theology, 
P^iiics  and  morals.  His  practice  in  matters  of  style  was  admir- 
able, as  the  universally  known  TiUmaque  sufficiently  shows  to 
|W  who  know  nothing  ebe  of  his  writing.  But  his  taste,  both 
B  tts  ognectncss  and  its  audacity,  is  perhaps  more  admirable 
>^   DcsptU  of  Malberbe,  Bakac,  Boileau  and  the  traditions 


of  nearly  a  century,  he  dared  to  q>eftk  favounbly  of  Ronsard, 
and  plainly  expressed  his  <^inion  that  the  practice  of  his  own 
contemporaries  and  predecessors  had  crampcid  and  impoverished 
the  French  language  quite  as  much  as  they  had  polished  or  puri- 
fied it.  The  other  doctors  whom  we  have  mentione'd  were  more 
purely  theological  than  the  accomplished  archbishop  of  Cambray. 
Fiddlier  is  somewhat  more  archaic  in  style  than  Bossuet  or 
F6nelon,  and  he  is  also  more  definitely  a  rhetorician  than  either. 
Mascaron  has  the  dder  fault  of  prodigal  and  somewhat  indis- 
criminate erudition.  But  the  two  latest  of  the  series,  Bourdaloue 
and  Maaillon,  had  far  the  greatest  repute  in  thdr  own  time 
purely  asorators,  and  perhaps  deserved  this  i»eferaice.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  repeated  that  between  du  Perron  and  de 
Sales.  Bourdaloue's  great  forte  was  vigorous  argument  and 
unsparing  denunciation,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  lacking  in 
the  power  of  influencing  and  affecting  his  hearers.  His  attraction 
was  purely  intellectual,  and  it  is  reflected  in  his  style,  which  is 
clear  and  forcible,  but  destitute  of  warmth  and  colour.  Massillon, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  remarkable  icx  his  pathos,  and  for  his 
power  of  enlisting  and  influencing  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers. 
Of  minor  preachers  on  the  same  side,  Charles  de  la  Rue,  a  Jesuit 
(1643-1725),  and  the  Pire  Cheminais  (1652-1680),  according  to  a 
somewhat  idle  form  of  nomenclature,  "  the  Racine  of  the  pulpit," 
may  be  mentioned.  The  two  Protestant  ministers  whom  we 
have  mentioned,  though  inferior  to  their  rivals,  yet  deserve 
honourable  mention  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers  <A  the 
period.  Claude  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Bossuet,  in 
which  victory  is  claimed  for  the  invincible  eagle  of  Meaux. 
Saurin,  by  far  the  greater  preacher  of  the  two,  long  continued  to 
occupy,  and  indeed  still  occupies,  in  the  libraries  of  French 
Protestants,  the  position  given  to  Bossuet  and  Massillon  on  the 
other  side. 

lytk-Century  Moralists. — ^It  is  not  surprising  that  the  works 
of  Montaigne  and  Charron,  with  the  immense  popularity  of  the 
former,  should  have  inclined  the  more  thoughtful  minds  in  France 
to  moral  reflection,  especially  as  many  other  influences,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  contributed  to  produce  the  same  result. 
The  constant  tendency  of  the  refineipents  in  French  prose  was 
towards  clearness,  succinctness  and  precision,  the  qualities 
most  necessary  in  the  moralist.  The  characteristics  of  the 
prevaih'ng  philosophy,  that  of  Descartes,  pointed  in  the  same 
direction.  It  so  happened,  too,  that  the  times  were  more  favour- 
able to  the  thinker  and  writer  on  ethical  subjects  than  to  the 
speculator  in  philosophy  proper,  in  theology  or  in  politics. 
Both  the  former  subjects  exposed  their  cultivators,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  suspicion  of  unorthodoxy;  and  to  political  q>ecula- 
tion  of  any  kind  the  rule  of  Richelieu,  and  still  more  that  of 
Louis  XIV.,  were  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable.  No 
successors  to  Bodin  and  du  Vair  appeared;  and  even  in  the 
domain  of  legal  writings,  which  comes  nearest  to  that  of  politics, 
but  few  names  of  eminence  are  to  be  found. 

Only  the  name  of  Omer-Talon  (1595-1652)  really  illustrates 
the  legal  annals  of  France  at  this  period  on  the  bench,  and  that 
of  Olivier  Patru  (1604-1681)  at  the  bar.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  interests  of  many  different  classes  ^^Su^ 
of  persons  were  concentrated  upon  morab'zings,  which  wHUmg, 
took  indeed  very  different  forms  in  the  hands  of  Pascal 
and  other  grave  and  serious  thinkers  of  the  Jansenist  complexion 
in  theology,  and  in  those  of  literary  courtiers  like  Saint-£vremond 
(1613-1703)  and  La  Rochefoucauld,  whose  chief  object  was  to 
depict  the  motives  and  characters  prominent  in  the  briUiant 
and  not  altogether  frivolous  society  in  which  they  moved.  Both 
classes,  however,  were  more  or  lef^  tempted  by  the  cast  of  their 
thoughts  and  the  genius  of  the  language  to  adopt  the  tersest 
and  most  epigrammatic  form  of  expression  pMsible,  and  thus 
to  originate  the  "  pensU  "  in  which,  as  its  greatest  later  writer, 
Joubert,  has  said,  "  the  ambition  of  the  author  is  to  put  a 
book  into  a  page,  a  page  into  a  phrase,  and  a  phrase  into  a  word." 
The  great  genius  and  admirable  style  of  Pascal  are  cerUinly 
not  less  shown  in  his  Penstes  than  in  his  PronnciaUs,  though 
perhaps  the  literary  form  of  the  former  is  less  strikingly  supreme 
than  that  of  the  latter.    The  author  is  more  dominated  by  his 
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subject  and  dominates  it  less.  Nicole,  a  far  inferior  writer  as 
well  as  thinker,  has  also  left  a  considerable  number  ci  Patsies, 
which  have  about  them  something  more  of  the  essay  and  less 
of  the  aphorism.  They  are,  however,  though  not  comparable 
to  Pascal,  eicellent  in  matter  and  style,  and  go  far  to  justify 
Bayle  in  Calling  ihdt  author  "  I'une  des  plus  belles  plumes  de 
I'Europe."  In  sharp  contrast  with  these  thinkers,  who  ate 
invariably  not  mezely  respecters  of  religion  but  ardently  and 
avowedly  religious,  who  treat  morality  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Bible  and  the  church,  there  arose  side  by  side  with  them, 
or  only  a  little  later,  a  very  different  group  of  moralists,  whose 
writings  have  been  as  widdy  read,  and  who  have  had  as  great 
a  practical  and  literary  influence  as  perhaps  any  other  class 
of  authors.  .The  earliest  to  be  bom  and  the  last  to  die  of  these 
was  Charies  de  Saint- Denis,  seigneur  de  saint-£vtemond  (z6i  j- 
^^  X703).  Saint-Evremond  was  long  known  rather  as  a 
q!^^^  conversational  wit,  some  of  whose  good  things  were 
handed  about  in  manuscript,  or  surreptitiously  printed 
in  foivign  lands,  than  as  a  writer,  and  this  is  still  to  a  certain 
extent  his  reputation.  He  was  at  least  as  cynical  as  his  still 
better  known  contemporary  La  Rochefoucauld,  if  not  more  so, 
and  he  had  less  intellectual  force  and  less  nobiUty  of  character, 
put  his  wit  was  vexy  great,  and  he  set  the  example  of  the  brilliant 
societies  of  the  next  century.  Many  of  Saint-£vremqnd's 
printed  works  are  nominally  works  ci  literary  criticism,  but 
the  moralizing  spirit  pervades  all  of  them.  No  writer  had  a 
greater  influence  on  Voltaire,  and  through  Voltaire  on  the 
whole  course  of  French  literature  after  him.  In  direct  literary 
value,  however,  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  Saint- 
£vremond  and  Ihe  author  of  the  Sentences  et  maximes  morales. 
Francois,  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  (1613-1680),  has  other  literary 

tommSr  ^"^^  ^^'y  favourably  judged  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  they  are  still  held  to  deserve  no  little  praise  even 
among  the  numerous  and  excellent  works  of  the  kind  which  that 
age  of  memoir-writers  produced.  But  while  the  Mimoires  thus 
invite  comparison,  the  Maximes  et  sentences  stand  alone.  Even 
allowing  that  the  mere  publication  of  detached  reflections  in 
terse  language  was  not  alMolutely  new,  it  had  never  been  carried, 
perhaps  has  never  since  been  carried,  to  such  a  perfection. 
Beside  La  Rochefoucauld  all  other  writers  are  diffuse,  vacillating, 
unflnished,  rough.  Not  only  is  there  in  him  never  a  wCird  too 
much,  but  there  is  never  a  word  too  little.  The  thotight  is  always 
fully  expressed,  not  compressed.  Frequently  as  the  metaphor 
of  minting  or  stamping  coin  has  been  applied  to  the  art  of  manag- 
ing words,  it  has  never  been  applied  so  appropriately  as  to  the 
maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld.  Tbe  form  of  them  is  almost 
beyond  praise,  and  its  excellencies,  combined  with  their  immense 
and  enduring  popularity,  have  had  a  very  considerable  share  in 
influencing  the  character  of  subsequent  French  literature.  Of 
hardly  less  importance  in  this  respect,  though  of  considerably 
less  intellectuid  and  literary  individuality,  was  the  translator 
of  Theophrastus  and  the  author  of  the  Caractires,  La  Bruyire. 
,^  Jean  de  la  Bruyire  (1645-1696),  though  frequently 

epigrammatic,  did  not  aim  at  the  same  incredible 
terseness  as  the  author  of  the  Maximes,  His  plan  did 
not,  indeed,  render  it  necessary.  Both  in  England  and  in  France 
there  had  been  during  the  whole  of  the  century  a  mania  for 
character  writing,  both  of  the  general  and  Theophrastic  kind,  and 
of  the  historical  and  personal  order.  The  latter,  of  which  our 
own  Clarendon  is  perhaps  the  greatest  master,  abound  in  the 
French  memoirs  of  the  period.  The  former,  of  which  the  naive 
sketches  of  Earle  and  Overbury  are  Eni^ish  examples,  culminated 
in  those  of  La  Bruydre,  which  are  not  only  light  and  easy  in 
numner  and  matter,  but  also  in  style  essentially  amusing,  though 
instructive  as  wdl.  Both  he  and  La  Rochefoucauld  had  an 
enduring  effect  on  the  literature  which  followed  them — an  effect 
perhaps  superior  to  that  exercised  by  any  other  single  work  in 
French,  except  the  Reman  de  la  rose  and  the  Bssais  of  Montaigne. 
lytk-Century  Savants. — Of  the  literature  of  the  17th  century 
there  only  remains  to  be  dealt  with  the  section  of  those  writers 
who  devoted  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits  or  to  antiquarian 


erudition  of  one  form  or  another.  It  was  in  this  century  that 
literary  criticism  of  French  and  in  French  first  began  to  be  Urgdy 
composed,  and  after  this  time  we  shall  give  it  a  separate  heading. 
It  was  very  far,  however,  from  attaining  the  exccUenoe  or 
observing  the  form  which  it  afterwards  assumed.  The  institution 
of  the  Academy  led  to  various  linguistic  works.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  was  the  Remarques  of  the  Savoyard  Claude 
Favre  de  Vaugelas  (1595-1650),  afterwards  re-edited  by  Thomas 
Comeille.  Pelliston  wrote  a  history  of  the  Academy  itsdf  when 
it  had  as  yet  but  a  brief  one.  The  famous  Examen  du  Cid  was 
an  instance  of  the  literary  criticism  of  the  time  which  was 
afterwards  represented  by  Rent  Rapin  (1621-1687),  Dominique 
Bouhours  (1628-1703)  and  Ren6  de  Bossu  (1631-1680),  while 
Adrien  Baillet  (1649-1706)  has  collected  the  largest  thesaurus 
of  the  subject  in  Ids  Jugemetu  des  savants.  Boileau  set  the 
ej^^nple  of  treating  such  subjects  in  verse,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  centuxy  ReflexsonSt  Discourses^  OhurVationSt  and  the  like, 
on  particuhir  styles,  literary  forms  and  authors,  became  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  In  eariier  years  France  possessed  a  numerous 
band  of  flassical  scholars  of  the  first  rank,  such  as  Scaliger  and 
Casaubon,  who  did  not  Jack  followers.  But  all  or  almost  all  this 
sort  of  work  was  done  in  Latin,  so  that  it  contributed  little  to 
French  literature  pn^>erly  so-called,  though  the  translations  from 
the  classics  of  Nicolas  Perrot  d'Ablancourt  (1606-1664)  have 
always  taken  rank  among  the  models  of  French  style.  On  the 
other  hand,  mathematical  studies  were  pursued  by  persons  of 
far  other  and  far  greater  genius,  and,  taking  from  this  time 
forward  a  considenU)le  position  in  education  and  literature  in 
France,  had  much  influence  on  both.  The  mathematical  dis- 
coveries of  Pascal  and  Descartes  are  well  known.  Of  science 
proper,  apart  from  mathematics,  France  did  not  produce  many 
distinguished  cultivators  in  this  century.  The  i^osophy  of 
Descartes  was  not  on  the  whole  favourable  to  such  investigations, 
which  were  in  the  next  century  to  be  pursued  with  ardour.  Its 
tendencies  found  more  congenial  vent  and  are  more  thoroughly 
exemplified  in  the  famous  quarrel  between  the  Ancients 
and  the  Modems.  This,  of  Italian  origin,  was  mainly 
started  In  France  by  Charles  Perrault  (1628-1703), 
who  thereby  rendered  much  less  service  to  literature 
than  by  his  charming  fairy  tales.  The  opposite  side 
was  taken  by  Boileau,  and  the  fight  was  afterwards 
revived  by  Antoine  Houdarfd,  t]  de  la  Motte  (167 2-1 731),  a 
writer  of  little  learning  but  much  talent  in  various  ways,  and 
by  the  cdebrated  Madame  Dader,  Anne  Lefivre  (1654-1720). 
'Die  discussion  was  conducted,  as  is  well  known,  without  very 
much  knowledge  or  judgment  among  the  disputants  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other.  But  at  this  very  time  there  were  in  France 
students  and  scholars  of  the  most  profound  erudition.  We 
have  already  mentioned  Fleury  and  his  ecclesiastical  history. 
But  Fleury  Is  only  the  last  and  the  most  popular  of  a  race  of 
omnivorous  and  untiring  scholars,  whose  labours  have  ever  since, 
until  the  modem  fashion  of  first-lum4  investigations  came  in^ 
furnished  the  bulk  of  historical  and  scholarly  references  and 
quotations.  To  this  century  belong  le  Nain  de  TiUemont  (1 637- 
1698),  whose  enormous  Histoire  des  empereurs  and  Mimsoirts 
pour  sertir  d  Vhistoire  ecdisiastique  served  Gibbon  and  a 
hundred  others  as  quarry;  Charles  Dufresne,  seigneur  de 
Ducange  (1614-1688),  whose  well-known  glossary  was  only  one 
of  numttous  productions;  Jean  Mabillon  (1639-1707),  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  of  the  voluminous  Benedictines;  and 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon  (1655-1741),  chief  of  all  authorities  of 
the  dxy-as-dust  kind  on  classical  archaeology  and  ait. 

Opening  of  the  i8tk  Century.— Tht  beginning  of  the  x8th 
century  is  among  the  dead  seasons  of  French  literature.  AU 
the  greatest  men  whose  names  had  illustrated  the  early  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  profane  literature  passed  away  long  bdTorc  him, 
and  the  last  if  the  least  of  them,  Boileau  and  Thomas  Comeille, 
only  survived  into  the  very  earliest  years  of  the  new  age.  The 
political  and  military  disasters  of  the  last  years  of  the  reign  were 
accompanied  by  a  state  of  things  in  society  unfavourable  to 
literary  development.  The  devotion  to  pure  literature  and  philo- 
sophy proper  which  Descartes  and  Comeille  had  inspired  had 
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died  out,  and  the  devotion  to  phyiical  science,  to  sociology, 
tod  to  a  kind  of  fxee-thinking  optimism  which  was  to  inspire 
Voltaire  and  the  Encyd(^>edbts  had  not  yet  become  fashionable. 
F^ndon  and  Malebxanche  still  survived,  but  they  were  emphatic- 
ally men  of  the  last  age,  as  was  Massillon,  though  he  lived  till 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  characteristic  literary 
figures  of  the  opening  years  of  the  period  are  d'Aguesseau, 
Footenelle,  Saint-Simon,  personages  in  many  ways  interesting 
asd  remaricable,  but  purely  transitional  in  their  characteristics. 
Bernard  le  Bovier  de  Fontenelle  (1657-1757)  is,  indeed,  perhaps 
the  most  t3rpical  6gure  of  the  time.  He  was  a  dramatist,  a 
moralist,  a  philoiopher,  physical  and  metaphysical,  a  critic,  an 
histofian,  a  poet  and  a  satirist.  The  manner  of  his  works  is 
always  easy  and  graceful,  and  their  matter  rarely  contemptible. 

M-Ceatwy  Poetry. — ^The  dispiriting  signs  shown  during  the 
17th  century  by  French  poetry  proper  received  entire  fulfilment 
in  the  foOowing  age.  The  two  poets  who  were  most  prominent 
at  the  opening  of  the  period  were  the  abb6  de  Chaulieu  (1639- 
1720)  and  the  marquis  de  la  Fare  (1644-1712),  poetical  or  rather 
versifying  twins  who  are  always  quoted  together.  They  were 
both  men  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  yet  their  characteristics  are 
nther  those  of  their  later  than  of  their  earlier  contemporaries. 
They  derive  on  the  one  hand  from  the  somewhat  trifling  school 
of  Voituie,  on  the  other  from  the  Bacchic  sect  of  Saint- Amant; 
and  they  succeed  in  uniting  the  inferior  qualities  of  both  with 
the  cramped  and  impoverished  though  elegant  style  of  which 
Fteehm  had  complained.  Their  compositions  are  as  a  rule 
lyrical,  as  lyrical  poetry  was  undentood  after  the  days  of  Mal- 
herbe---«hat  b  to  say,  quatrains  of  the  kind  ridiculed  by  Moli^, 
and  Pindaric  odes,  which  have  been  justly  described  as  made 
op  of  alezalMfaincsaiter  the  manner  of  Boileau  cut  up  into  shorter 
or  hnger  lengths.  They  were  followed,  however,  by  the  one 
poet  iriio  succeeded  in  producing  something  resembling  poetry 
in  this  artificial  style,  J.  B.  Rousseau  (1671-1741). 
who  in  some  respects  was  nothing  so  little 
asa  religious  poet,  was  nevertbelessstrongty  influenced, 
as  Uarot  had  been,  by  the  Fsalms  of  David.  His  Odet  and  his 
CoMtcta  are  perhaps  less  destitute  of  that  spirit  than  the  work 
of  any  other  poet  of  the  century  eiccpting  Andr£  Ch£nier. 
Roosseau  was  also  an  extremely  successful  epigrammatist, 
having  in  this  respect,  too,  resemblances  to  Marot.  Le  Franc 
de  Poopignan  (1709-1784),  to  whom  Voltaire's  well-known 
sarcasms  are  not  altogether  just,  and  Louis  Racine  (1692-1763), 
vho  wrote  pious  and  altogether  forgotten  poems,  belonged  to 
the  same  poetical  school;  though  both  the  style  and  matter  of 
Kadne  are  strongly  tinctured  by  his  Port  Royalist  sympathies 
and  edncatioD.  U^ter  verse  was  represented  in  the  i8th 
ceotnry  by  the  long-lived  Saint-Aubure  (1643-1743),  by  Gentil 
Bernard  (1710-1775),  by  theabb6  (afterwards  cardinal)  de  Bemis 
(i7is-i794)»  by  Claude  Joseph  Dorat  (i 734-1 780),  by  Antoine 
Bmin  (175S-1790)  and  by  Evariste  de  Pazny  (1753-1814),  the 
bst  the  most  vigorous,  but  all  somewhat  deserving  the  term 
applied  to  Dofat  of  ver  luisont  du  Pamasse,  The  jovial  traditions 
of  Saim-Amant  begat  a  similar  school  of  anacreontic  songsters, 
vUcfa,  represented  in  turn  by  Charles  Francois  Panard  (1674- 
1765),  Charles  Coll£  (1709-1783)1  Armand  Gouffd  (1775-1845), 
and  ^larc- Antoine-Madeleine  Desaugiers  (1772-1827),  led  directly 
to  the  best  of  all  such  writers,  B^ranger.  To  this  class  Rouget 
de  Usle  (1760-1836)  perhaps  also  belongs;  though  his  most 
tunooB  composition,  the  Marseillaise,  b  of  a  different  stamp. 
N'or  is  the  account  of  the  light  verse  of  the  i8th  century  complete 
«i:hont  reference  to  a  long  succession  of  fable  writers,  who,  in  an 
uibreken  diain,  connect  La  Fontaine  in  the  17th  century  with 
^oset  in  the  19th.  None  of  the  links,  however,  of  thb  chain, 
With  the  exception  of  Jean  Pierre  Florian  (1759-1794)  deserve 
much  attention.  The  universal  faculty  of  Vcrftaire 
(1694-17 78)  showed  itself  in  his  poetical  productions 
no  leas  than  in  hb  other  works,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
^ost  remarkable  in  verw.  It  b  impossible  nowadays  to  regard 
il:e  Htariode  as  anything  but  a  highly  successful  prize  poem, 
bo:  the  Imrlcsque  epic  of  La  PuceUe^  discreditable  as  it  may  be 
i^va  the  Dwcal  point  of  view,  b  remarkable  enough  as  literature. 


The  epbtles  and  satires  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind,  the 
verse  tales  are  in  the  same  way  admirable,  and  the  epigrams, 
impromptus,  and  short  miscellaneous  poems  generally  are  the 
ne  plus  uUra  of  vase  which  b  not  poetry.  The  Anglomania 
of  the  century  extended  into  poetry,  and  the  Seasons  of  Thomson 
set  the  example  of  a  whole  library  of  tedious  descriptive  verse, 
which  in  its  turn  revenged  France  upon  England  by  producing 
or  helping  to  produce  English  poems  of  the  Darwin  school. 
The  fiist  of  these  descriptive  performances  was  the  Saisons 
of  Jean  Francob  de  Saint-Lambert  (1716-1803),  identical  in 
title  with  its  model,  but  of  infinitely  inferior  value.  Saint- 
Lambert  was  followed  by  Jacques  Delille  (1738-1813)  in  Les 
Jardins,  Antoine  Marin  le  Mierre  (i 723-1 793)  in  Les  Pastes , 
and  Jean  Antoine  Roucher  (  745-1794)  in  Les  Mots.  Indeed, 
everything  that  could  ht  described  was  seized  upon  by  these 
describers.  Delille  also  translated  the  Georgia^  and  for  a  time 
was  the  greatest  living  poet  of  France,  the  title  being  only  dis- 
puted by  Escouchard  le  Brun  (1729-1807),  a  lyrist  and  ode 
writer  of  the  school  of  J.  B.  Rousseau,  but  not  destitute  of  energy. 
The  only  other  poets  until  Chfoier  who  deserve  notice  are 
Nicolas  Gilbert  (i  751-1780) — ^the  French  Chatterton,  or  per- 
haps rather  the  French  Oldham,  who  died  in  a  workhouse  at 
twenty-nine  after  producing  some  vigorous  satires  and,  at  the 
point  of  death,  an  elegy  of  great  beauty;  Jacques  Charles  Louis 
Clinchaut  de  MalfilAtre  (i  732-1767),  another  short-lived  poet 
whose  "  Ode  to  the  Sun  "  has  a  certain  stateliness;  and  Jean 
Baptbte  Cresset  ( 1 709-1 777) ,  the  author  of  Ver-  Vert  and  of  other 
poems  of  the  lighter  order,  which  are  not  far,  if  at  all,  below  the 
level  of  Voltaire.  Andr6  Ch^nier  (i  762-1 794)  stands  cbiaiw, 
far  apart  from  the  art  of  hb  century,  though  the  strong 
chain  of  custom,  and  hb  early  death  by  the  guillotine,  prevented 
hiili  from  breaking  finally  through  the  restraints  of  its  language 
and  its  versification.  Chinier,  half  a  Greek  by  blood,  was  wholly 
one  in  spirit  and  sentiment.  The  manner  of  his  verses,  the  very 
air  which  surrounds  them  and  which  they  diffuse,  are  different 
from  those  of  the  18th  century;  and  hb  poetry  b  probably  the 
utmost  that  its  language  and  versification  could  produce.  To 
do  more,  the  revolution  which  followed  a  generation  after  his 
death  was  required. 

iStf^-Centitry  Drama. — The  resultsof  the  cultivation  of  dramatic 
poetry  at  thb  time  were  even  less  individually  remarkable  than 
those  of  the  attention  paid  to  poetry  proper.  Here  again  the 
astonishing  power  and  literary  aptitude  of  Voltaire  gave  value  to 
his  attempts  in  a  style  which,  notwithstanding  that  it  counts 
Racine  among  its  practitioners,  was  none  the  less  predestined 
to  failure.  Voltaire's  own  efforts  in  this  kind  are  indbputably  as 
successful  as  they  could  be.  Foreigners  usually  prefer  Mahomet 
and  Zaire  to  Bajatet  and  Mithridate,  though  there  b  no  doubt 
that  no  work  of  Voltaire's  comes  up  to  Polyeucte  and  Rodogune, 
as  certainly  no  single  passage  in  any  of  hb  plays  can  approach 
the  best  passages  of  Cinna  and  Les  Horaces.  But  the  remaining 
tragicwriters  of  thecentuty,  with  the  single  exception  of  Cribillon 
P^e,  are  scarcely  third-rate.  C.  Jolyot  de  Cr^billon  (1674-1762) 
himself  had  genius,  and  there  are  to  be  found  in  his  work  evidences 
of  a  spirit  which  had  seemed  to  die  away  with  Saint-Cenest,  and 
was  hardly  to  revive  until  Hemani.  Of  the  imitators  of  Radne 
and  Voltaire,  La  Motte  in  Inisde  Castroyt^s  not  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful. Francois  Joseph  de  la  Grange-Chancel  (1677-1758)  copied 
chiefly  the  worst  side  of  the  author  of  Britannicus^  and  Bernard 
Joseph  Saurin  (1706-1 781)  and  Pierre-Laurent  de  Belloy  (1727- 
>  7  7  5)  performed  the  same  service  for  Voltaire.  Le  Mierre  and  La 
Harpe,  mentioned  and  to  be  mentioned,  were  tragedians;  but 
the  Iphiginie  en  Tauride  of  Guimond  de  la  Touche  (1725-1760) 
deserves  more  q>ecial  mention  than  anything  of  theirs.  Tliere 
was  an  infinity  of  tragic  writers  and  tragic  plays  in  thb  century, 
but  hardly  any  others  of  them  even  deserve  mention.  The  muse 
of  comedy  was  decidedly  more  happy  in  her  devotees.  Molidre 
was  a  far  safer  if  a  more  diflicult  model  than  Racine,  and  the 
inexorable  fashion  which  had  bound  down  tragedy  to  a  feeble 
imitation  of  Euripides  did  not  similarly  prescribe  an  undeviattng 
adherence  to  Terence.  Tragedy  had  never  been,  has  scarcely 
been  since,  anything  but  an  exotic  in  France;  comedy  was  of  the 
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floil  and  native.  Very  early  in  the  century  Alain  Ren6  le  Sage 
(1668-X747),  in  the  admirable  comedy  of  Turcardf  produced  a 
work  not  unworthy  to  stand  by  the  aide  of  all  but  his  master's 
best.  Philippe  Destoudies  (1680-1754)  was  also  a  fertile  comedy 
writer  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  and  in  Le  CUcrieux  and 
Le  PkUosophe  marii  achieved  considerable  success.  As  the  age 
went  on,  comedy,  always  apt  to  lay  hold  of  passing  events, 
devoted  itself  to  the  great  struggle  between  the  Philosophes  and 
their  opponents.  Curiously  enough,  the -party  which  engrossed 
almost  tdl  the  wit  of  France  had  the  worst  of  it  in  this  dramatic 
portion  of  the  contest,  if  in  no  other.  The  MichaiU  of  Cresset  and 
the  MUromanU  of  Alexis  Piron  (1689-1773)  were  far  superior 
to  anything  produced  on  the  other  side,  and  the  Philosophes  of 
Charles  Palissot  de  Montenoy  (1730-1814),  though  scurrilous 
and  broadly  farcical,  had  a  great  success.  (>ii  the  other  hand,  it 
.was  to  a  Philosophe  that  the  invention  of  a  new  dramatic  style 
was  due,  and  still  more  the  promulgation  of  certain  ideas  on 
dramatic  criticism  and  construction,  which,  after  being  filtered 
through  the  German  mind,  were  to  return  to  France  and  to 
exercise  the  most  powerful  influence  on  its  dramatic  productions. 
This  was  Denis  Diderot  (X7X3-X784),  the  most  fertile 
(ii^,  genius  of  the  centiuy,  but  also  the  least  productive 
in  finished  and  perfect  work.  His  chief  dramas,  the 
Pils  natwd  and  the  Phre  de  famiUe,  are  certainly  not  great 
successes;  the  shorter  plays,  Est^  bonf  esUU  mSchantf  and 
La  Piice  ei  le  prologue,  are  better.  But  it  was  his  fdbwer 
Michel  Jean  S^daine  (X7X9-X797)  who,  in  Le  Philosophe  sans  le 
sawnr  and  other  pieces,  produced  the  best  examples  of  the  bour- 
geois as  opposed  to  the  heroic  drama.  Diderot  is  sometimes 
credited  or  discredited  with  the  invention  of  the  ConMie  Larmoy- 
ante,  a  title  which  indeed  his  own  plays  do  not  altogether  refuse, 
but  this  special  variety  seems  to  be,  in  its  invention,  rather  the 
property  of  Pierre  Claude  Nivelle  de  la  Chauas£e  (X692-17S4). 
Comedy  sustained  itself,  and  even  gained  ground  towards  the  end 
of  the  century;  the  Jeune  Indienne  of  Nicolas  Chamfort  (X741- 
X794),  if  not  quite  worthy  of  its  author's  brilliant  talent  in  other 
paths,  is  noteworthy,  and  so  is  the  BiU*^  perdu  of  Joseph  Francois 
Edouard  de  Corsembleu  Dcsmahis  (x72a-x76x),  while  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  our  present  period  there  appears  the  remark- 
able figure  of  Pierre  Caron  de  Beaumarchais  (i73a-x799).  The 
Mortage  de  Figaro  and  the  Barbier  de  SMlle  are  well  known  as 
having  had  attributed  to  them  no  mean  place  among  the  literary 
causes  and  forerunners  of  the  Revolution.  Their  dramatic  and 
literary  value  would  itself  have  suflliced  to  obtain  attention  for 
them  at  any  time,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
popularity  was  mainly  due  to  their  political  appositeness.  The 
most  remarkable  point  about  them,  as  about  the  school  of 
comedy  of  which  Congreve  was  the  chief  master  in  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  the  abuse  and  superfluity  of 
wit  in  the  dialogue,  indiscriminately  allotted  to  all  characters 
alike.  It  is  difficult  to  give  particulars,  but  would  be  improper 
to  omit  all  mention,  of  such  dramatic  or  quasi-dramatic  work 
as  the  libretti  of  operas,  farces  for  performance  at  fairs  and  the 
Uke.  French  authors  of  the  ^  time  from  Le  Sage  downwards 
usually  managed  these  with  remarkable  skilL 

i8th-Century  Fiction. — With  prose  fiction  the  case  was  alto- 
gether different.  We  have  seen  how  the  short  tale  of  a  few 
pages  had  already  in  the  x6th  century  attained  high  if  not  the 
highest  excellence;  how  at  three  different  periods  the  fancy  for 
long-winded  prose  narration  developed  itself  in  the  prose  re- 
handlings  of  the  chivalric  poems,  in  the  Amadis  romances, 
and  in  the  portentous  recitals  of  Gombervilie  and  La  CalprenMe; 
how  burlesques  of  these  romances  were  produced  from  Rabelais 
to  Scarron;  and  how  at  last  Madame  de  Lafayette  showed  the 
way  to  something  like  the  novel  of  the  day.  If  we  add  the  fairy 
story,  of  which  Perrault  and  Madame  d'Aulnoy  were  the  chief 
practitioners,  and  a  small  class  of  miniature  romances,  of  which 
Aucassin  et  Nicolette  in  the  Z3th,  and  the  delightful  Jehan  de 
Paris  (of  the  x  5th  or  x6th,  in  which  a  king  of  England  is  patriotic- 
ally sacrificed)  are  good  representatives,  we  shall  have  exhausted 
the  list.  The  i8th  century  was  quick  to  develop  the  system 
of  the  author  of  the  Princesse  de  CUves,  but  it  did  not  abandon 


the  cultivation  of  the  romance,  that  is  to  say,  fiction  dealing 
with  incident  and  with  the  simpler  pas^ons,  in  devoting  itself 
to  the  novel,  that  is  to  say,  fiction  dealing  with  the  analysts 
of  sentiment  and  character.  Le  Sage,  its  first  great  novelist,  in 
his  Viable  boiteux  and  Gil  Bias,  went  to  Spain  not  merdy  f<» 
his  subje<it  but  also  for  his  inspiration  and  manner,  following 
the  lead  of  the  picaroon  romance  of  Rojas  and  Scarron.  Like 
Fielding,  however,  whom  he  much  resembles,  Le  Sage  minted 
with  the  romance  of  incident  the  most  careful  attention  to  char- 
acter and  the  moat  lively  portrayal  of  it,  while  his  style  and 
language  are  such  as  to  make  his  woric  one  of  the  classics  of 
French  literature.  The  novel  of  character  was  really  founded 
in  France  by  the  abhi  Provost  d'Exilles  (X697-1763),  the  author 
of  Clevdand  and  of  the  incomparable  Manon  Lescaut.  The 
popularity  of  this  style  was  much  helped  by  the  immense  vogue 
in  France  of  the  worica  of  Richardson.  Side  by  side  with  it, 
however,  and  for  a  time  ex^oying  still  greater  popularity,  there 
flourished  a  very  different  sdiool  of  fiction,  of  which  Vdltaire, 
whose  name  occupies  the  first  or  all  but  the  first  place  in  every 
branch  of  literature  ci  his  time,  was  the  most  brilliant  cultivator. 
This  was  a  direct  development  of  the  earlier  conte,  and  consisted 
usually  of  the  treatment,  in  a  humcnous,  satirical,  and  not 
always  over-decent  fashion,  of  contemposary  foibles,  beliefs, 
philosophies  and  occupations.  These  tales  axe  of  every  rank 
of  excellence  and  merit  both  literary  and  moral,  and  range  from 
the  astonishing  wit,  grace  and  humour  of  Candide  and  Zadig 
to  the  book  which  is  Diderot's  one  hardly  pardonable  sin,  and 
the  similar  but  more  lively  efforts  of  Cr£biUon  jf/f  (1707- 1777). 
These  latter  deeps  led  in  their  turn  to  the  still  tower  depths 
of  La  Clos  and  Louvet.  A  third  class  of  18th-century  fiction 
consists  of  attempts  to  return  to  the  humorous  fatrasio  of  the 
x6th  century,  attempts  which  were  as  much  influenced  by  Sterne 
as  the  sentimental  novel  was  by  Richardson.  The  Homme 
aux  quarante  icus  of  Voltaire  has  something  oi  this  character, 
but  the  most  characteristic  works  of  the  style  axe  the  Jaapus 
le  fotaliste  of  Diderot,  which  shows  it  neariy  at  its  best,  and 
the  Compire  Mathieu,  sometimes  attributed  to  Pigault-Ld>nin 
(X7S3-X835),  but  no  doubt  in  reality  due  to  Jacques  du  Laurens 
(x7x^x797),  which  shows  it  at  perii^  its  worst.  Another 
remarkable  story-teller  was  Caxotte  (17x^x792),  whosa  Diable 
amoureux  displays  much  fantastic  power,  and  connects  itself 
with  a  singular  fancy  of  the  time  for  occult  studies  and  diabUrie, 
manifested  later  by  the  patronage  shown  to  Cagliostro,  Mesmer, 
St  Germain  and  others.  In  this  connexion,  too,  nuiy  perhaps 
also  be  mentioned  most  appropriately  Besdf  de  la  Bretonne, 
a  remarkably  original  and  voluminous  writer,  who  was  little 
noticed  by  Us  contemporaries  and  successors  for  the  best  part 
of  a  century.  Restif,  who  was  nicknamed  the  **  Rousseau  of 
the  gutter,"  Rousseau  du  ruisseau,  presents  to  an  English 
imagination  many  of  the  charactexistics  of  a  non-moral  Defoe. 
While  these  various  schools  busied  themselves  more  or  less  with 
real  life  seriously  depicted  or  purposely  travestied,  the  great 
vogue  and  success  of  Ttiimaque  produced  a  certain  number  of 
didactic  works,  in  which  moral  or  historical  information  was 
sought  to  be  conveyed  under  a  more  or  less  thin  guise  of  fiction. 
Such  was  the  Voyage  du  jeune  Anacharsis  of  Jean  Jacques 
Barthilemy  (17X6-X795);  such  the  Numa  Pompilius  and 
Gonsalve  de  Cordoue  of  Florian  (X755-X794),  who  also  deserves 
notice  as  a  writer  of  pastorals,  fables  and  short  prose  tales; 
such  the  Btiisaire  and  Les  tncas  of  Jean  Francois  Marmontel 
(x723~x799).  Between  this  class  and  that  of  the  novel  of  senti- 
ment may  periiaps  be  placed  Pdtd  el  Virginie.wad  La  Ckaumiire 
indienne;  though  Berniudin  de  Saint-Pierre  (X737-X8X4)  should 
more  properly  be  noticed  after  Rousseau  and  as  a  moralist. 
Diderot's  fiction-writing  has  already  been  referred  to  more  than 
once,  but  his  Rdigieuse  deserves  citation  here  as  a  powerful 
specimen  of  the  novel  both  of  analsrsis  and  polemic;  while  his 
undoubted  masterpiece,  the  Neteu  de  Rameau,  though  very 
difficult  to  dass,  comes  under  this  head  as  well  as  under  any 
other.  There  are,  however,  two  of  the  novelists  of  this  age,  and 
of  the  moat  remarkable,  who  have  yet  to  be  noticed,  and  these 
are  the  author  of  Marianne  and  the  author  of  Julie.    We  do 
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oot  mentioo  Pierre  de  Marivaiuc  (x688-'i763)  in  this  connexion 
•stlie  equal  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1713-1778),  but  merely 
•s  bdng  in  his  way  almost  equally  original  and  equally  remote 
from  any  suspicion  of  school  iniBuence.  He  began  with  burlesque 
wriiing,  and  was  also  the  author  of  several  comedies,  of  which 
Lu  Fansses  ConJUUnces  is  the  principal.  But  it  is  in  prose  fiction 
tiiat  he  really  excels.  He  may  claim  to  have,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  invented  a  style,  though  perhaps 
the  term  wiaritaudage,  which  was  applied  to  it,  has  a  not  alto- 
gether complimentary  connotation.  He  may  claim  also  to  have 
iaveot^l  the  novel  without  a  purpose,  which  aims  simply  at 
amusement,  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  seek  to  attain  that 
end  by  buffoonery  or  by  satire.  Gray's  definition  of  happiness, 
"  to  lie  Oft  a  sofa  and  read  endless  novels  by  Marivaux  "  (it  is 
true  that  he  added  Cr^billon),  is  weU  known,  and  the  production 
of  mere  pastime  by  means  more  or  less  harmless  has  since  become 
so  vell-recognlaed  a  function  of  the  novelist  that  Marivaux,  as 
one  of  the  earliest  to  discharge  it,  deserves  notice.  The  name, 
however,  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  is  of  far  different 
importance.  His  two  great  works,  the  Nouvelle 
HHHse  and  £miU,  are  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
perfect  as  noveb.  But  no  novels  in  the  world  have  ever  had 
such  influence  as  these.  To  a  great  extent  this  influence  was 
due  mainly  to  their  attractions  as  novels,  imperfect  though  they 
may  be  in  this  character,  but  it  was  beyond  dispute  also  owing 
to  the  doarines  which  they  contained,  aind  which  were  exhibited 
lo  novel  form. 

Such  are  the  principal  developments  of  fiction  during  the 
century;  but  it  is  remarkable  that,  varied  as  they  were,  and 
ezceUenl  as  was  some  of  the  work  to  which  they  gave  rise,  none 
ol  these  schools  was  directly  very  fertile  in  results  or  successors. 
Tit  period  with  which  we  shall  next  have  to  deal,  that  from 
Ike  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  to  the  death  of  Loujs  XVIII.,  is 
ccriottsly  barren  of  fiction  of  any  merit.  It  was  not  till  English 
influence  began  again  to  assert  itself  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Restoration  that  the  prose  romance  began  once  more  to  be 
written. 

iStk-CtHimy  History. — It  is  not,  however,  in  any  of  the 
departments  of  beUes-itttres  that  the  real  eminence  of  the  i8th 
centnry  as  a  time  of  literary  production  in  France  consists. 
In  sO  icrious  branches  of  study  its  accomplishments  were,  from 
t  literary  point  of  view,  remarkable,  uniting  as  it  did  an  extra- 
wdisaxy  power  of  popular  and  literary  expression  with  an  ardent 
^t  of  inquiry,  a  great  speculative  ability,  and  even  a  far  more 
canskicrabte  amount  of  laborious  erudition  than  is  generally 
SQppoied.  The  historical  studies  and  results  of  x8th-century 
peculation  in  France  are  of  especial  and  peculiar  importance. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  what  is  called  the  science  of  history 
dales  from  this  time,  and  though  the  beginning  of  it  is  usually 
Uiigned  to  the  Italian  Vico,  its  complete  indication  may  perhaps 
*iih  equal  or  greater  justice  be  claimed  by  the  Frenchman 
Tcrgot.  Before  Tui^t,  however,  there  were  great  names  in 
Frtench  htftorical  writing,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  is  that 
ci  Quries  Secondat  de  Montesquieu  (1689-1 7 ss)*  The  three 
pnacipal  works  of  this  great  writer  are  all  historical  and  at  the 
Boe  lime  pditical  in  character.  In  the  LeUres  persanes  he 
baadled.  with  wit  inferior  to  the  wit  of  no  other  writer  even  in 
i^  witty  age,  the  corraptions  and  dangers  of  contemporary 
Bwnb  and  politics.  The  literary  charm  of  this  book — the 
pUa  of  which  was  suggested  by  a  work,  the  Amusements  sirieux 
^  ctmiqueSt  of  Duf  resny  (1648-1 7  24) ,  a  comic  writer  not  destitute 
of  merit — is  very  great,  and  its  plan  was  so  popular  as  to  lead 
to  a  thouaand  imitations,  of  which  all,  except  those  of  Voltaire 
Vkl  (xMsmith,  only  bring  out  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
vipaal.  Few  things  could  be  more  different  from  this  lively 
ud  popular  book  than  Montesquieu's  next  work,  the  Grandeur 
fi  ifraiemce  des  Remains,  in  which  the  same  acutencss  and 
koowkdge  of  human  nature  are  united  with  considerable  erudi- 
t»Mad  with  a  weighty  though  perhaps  somewhat  grandiloquent 
ud  rhetorical  style.  His  third  and  greatest  work,  the  Esprit 
ia  Ml.  is  again  different  both  in  style  and  character,  and  such 
defects  as  it  has  are  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  merits 


of  its  fertility  in  ideas,  its  splendid  breadth  of  view,  and  the 
felicity  with  which  the  author,  in  a  manner  unknown  before, 
recognizes  the  laws  underlying  complicated  assemblages  of  fact. 
The  style  of  this  great  work  is  equal  to  its  substance;  less  light 
than  that  of  the  Lettres,  less  rhetorical  than  that  of  the  Grandeur 
des  Romains,  it  is  still  a  marvellous  union  of  dignity  and  wit. 
Around  Montesquieu,  partly  before  and  partly  after  him,  is 
a  group  of  pbilosophical  or  at  least  systematic  historians,  of 
whom  the  chief  are  Jean  Baptiste  Dubos  (1670-1743),  and  G. 
Bonnot  de  Mably  (i  709-1785).  Dubos,  whose  chi^  work  is  not 
historical  but  aesthetic  (Riftexions  sur  la  poisie  et  la  peinture), 
wrote  a  so-called  Histoire  critique  de  VUaUissement  de  la  monarckie 
fran^aise,  which  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  in  the  modem 
sense  critical,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  teeth  of  history,  and  in  order 
to  exalt  the  rier;  itat,  it  pretends  an  amicable  coalition  of  Franks 
and  Gauls,  and  not  an  irruption  by  the  former.  Mably  (Observa- 
tions sur  Pkistoire  de  la  Prance)  had  a  much  greater  influence 
than  either  of  these  writers,  and  a  decidedly  mischievous  one, 
especially  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  He,  more  than  any 
one  else,  is  responsible  for  the  ignorant  and  childish  extolling 
of  Greek  and  Roman  institutions,  and  the  still  more  ignorant 
depreciation  of  the  middle  ages,  which  was  for  a  time  character- 
istic of  French  politicians.  Montesquieu  was,  as  we  have  said, 
followed  by  Anne  Robert  Jacques  Turgot  (1727-1781),  whose 
writings  are  few  in  number,  and  not  remarkable  for  style,  but 
full  of  original  thotight.  Turgot  in  his  turn  was  followed  by 
Condorcet  (1743-1794),  whose  tendency  is  somewhat  more 
sociological  than  directly  historical.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
period,  too,  a  considerable  number  of  philosophical  histories 
were  written,  the  usual  object  of  which  was,  under  cover  of  a  kind 
of  allegory,  to  satirixe  and  attack  the  existing  institutions  and 
government  of  France.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  the 
Histoire  des  Indes,  nominally  written  by  the  Abb6  Guillaume 
Thomas  Francois  Raynal  (1713-1796),  but  really  the  joint  work 
of  many  members  of  the  Philosophe  party,  especially  Diderot. 
Side  by  side  with  this  really  or  nominally  philosophical  school 
of  history  there  existed  another  and  less  ambitious  school,  which 
contented  itself  with  the  older  and  simpler  view  of  the  science. 
The  Abb6  Ren£  de  Vertot  (1655-1735)  belongs  almost  as  much 
to  the  17th  as  to  the  i8th  century;  but  his  principal  works, 
especially  the  famous  Histoire  des  Chevaliers  de  Malte,  date  from 
the  ]M,ter  period,  as  do  also  the  Rivolutions  romaines.  Vertot 
is  above  all  things  a  literary  historian,  and  the  wellrkpown 
"  Mon  si6ge  est  fait,"  whether,  true  or  not,  certainly  expresses 
his  system.  Of  the  same  school,  though  far  more  comprehensive, 
was  the  laborious  Charles  RolUn  (1661-1741),  whose  works  in 
the  original,  or  translated  and  continued  in  the  case  of  the 
Histoire  romaine  by  Jean  Baptiste  Louis  Cr6vier  (1693-1765), 
were  long  the  chief  historical  manuals  of  Europe.  The  president 
Charles  Jean  Francois  H^nault  (1685-1770),  and  Louis  Pierre 
Anquetil  (1723-1806)  were  praiseworthy  writers,  the  first  of 
French  history,  the  second  of  that  and  much  else.  In  the  same 
class,  too,  far  superior  as  Js  his  literary  power,  must  be  ranked 
the  historical  woihs  of  Voltaire,  Charles  XII ,  Pierre  le  Grand, 
&c.  A  very  perfect  example  of  the  historian  who  is  literary 
first  of  all  is  supplied  by  Claude  Carioman  de  Rulhi^re  (1735- 
1791),  whose  Rivolution  en  Russie  en  1762  is  one  of  the  little 
masterpieces  of  history,  while  his  larger  and  posthumous  work  on 
the  last  days  of  the  Polish  kingdom  exhibits  perhaps  some  of 
the  defects  of  this  class  of  historians.  Lastly  must  be  mentioned 
the  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  the  period,  the  materials 
of  history  if  not  history  itself.  The  century  opened  with  the  most 
famous  of  all  these,  the  memoirs  of  the  due  de  Saint-Simon 
(1675-1755),  an  extraordinary  series  of  pictures  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regency,  written  in  an  unequal  and 
incorrect  style,  but  with  something  of  the  irregular  excellence 
of  the  great  1 6th-century  writers,  and  most  striking  in  the  sombre 
bitterness  of  its  tone.  The  subsequent  and  less  remarkable 
memoirs  of  the  century  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  select  a  few  for  reference,  and  altogether  impossible  to 
mention  all.  Of  those  bearing  on  public  history  the  memoin 
of  Madame  de  StalS  (Mile  Delaunay)  (1684-1750),  of  Pierre 
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Louis  de  Voyer,  m&rquis  d'Aigeoaon  (1694-1757),  of  Charles 
Pinot  Dudoft  (1704-1773),  of  Stephanie  F61icit6  de  Saint-Aubin, 
Madame  de  Geolis  (i 746-1830),  of  Pierre  Victor  de  B£senval 
(i723-x79x),of  Madame  Campan  (1752-1822)  and  of  the  cardinal 
de  Bemis  (17x5-1794),  may  perhaps  be  selected  for  mention; 
of  those  bearing  on  Uters^  and  private  history,  the  memoirs 
of  Madame  d'£pinay  (1726-1783),  those  of  Mathieu  Marais 
(1664-1737)  the  so-called  Mimoires  secrets  of  Louis  Petit  de 
Bachaumont  (1690- 17  70),  and  the  innumerable  writings  having 
reference  to  Voltaire  and  to  the  Philosophe  party  generally. 
Here,  too,  may  be  mentioned  a  remarkable  class  of  literature, 
consisting  of  purely  private  and  almost  confidential  letters, 
which  were  written  at  this  time  with  very  remarkable  literary 
excellence.  As  specimens  may  be  selected  those  of  Mademoiselle 
Aiss6  (1694-1737),  which  are  models  of  easy  and  unaffected 
tenderness,  and  those  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  (1732-1776) 
the  companion  of  Madame  du  Deffand  and  afterwards  of 
d'Alembert.  These  latter,  in  their  extraordinary  fervour  and 
passion,  not  merely  contrast  strongly  with  the  generally  languid 
and  frivolous  gallantry  of  the  age,  but  also  constitute  one  of  its 
most  remarkable  literary  monuments.  It  has  been  said  of  them 
that  they  "  bum  the  paper,"  and  the  expression  is  not  exagger- 
ated. Madame  du  Deffand 's  (1697- 1780)  own  letters,  many  of 
which  were  written  to  Horace  Walpole,  are  noteworthy  in  a  very 
different  way.  Of  lighter  letters  the  charming  correspondence 
of  Diderot  with  Mademoiselle  Voland  deserves  special  mention. 
But  the  correspondence,  like  the  memoirs  of  this  century,  defies 
justice  to  be  doiw  to  it  in  any  cursory  or  limited  mention.  In 
this  connexion,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  of  the  time,  the  Confessions,  Rheries, 
and  Promenades  tTun  solitaire  of  Rousseau.  In  these  works, 
especially  in  the  Confessions,  there  is  not  merely  exhibited 
passion  as  fervid  thoiigh  perhaps  less  unaffected  thap  that  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse — there  appear  in  them  two  literary 
characteristics  which,  if  not  entirely  novel,  were  for  the  first  time 
brought  out  deliberately  by  powers  of  the  first  order,  were  for  the 
first  time  made  the  mainspTing  of  literary  interest,  and  thereby 
set  an  example  which  for  more  than  a  century  has  been  persist- 
ently followed,  and  which  has  produced  some  of. the  finest 
results  of  modem  literature.  The  first  of  these  was  the  elaborate 
and  unsparing  analysis  and  display  of  the  motives,  the  weaknesses 
and  the  failings  of  individual  character.  This  process,  which 
Rousseau  unflinchingly  performed  on  himself,  has  been  followed 
usually  in  respect  to  fictitious  characters  by  his  successors.  The 
other  novelty  was  the  feeling  for  natural  beauty  and  the  elaborate 
description  of  it,  the  credit  of  which  latter  must,  it  has  been 
agreed  by  all  impartial  critics,  be  assigned  rather  to  Rousseau 
than  to  any  other  writer.  His  influence  in  this  direction  was, 
however,  soon  taken  up  and  continued  by  Bemardin  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  the  connecting  link  between  Rousseau  and  Chateaubriand, 
some  of  whose  works  have  been  already  alluded  to.  In  particular 
the  author  of  Paul  et  Virginie  set  himself  to  develop  the  example 
of  description  which  Rousseau  had  set,  and  his  word-paintings, 
though  less  powerful  than  those  of  his  model,  are  more  abundant, 
more  elaborate,  and  animated  by  a  more  amiable  ^irit. 

i8th-Ceniury  Philosophy, — The  Anglomania  which  distin- 
guished the  time  was  nowhere  more  stongly  shown  than  in  the 
cast  and  direction  of  its  philosophical  speculations.  As  Montes- 
quieu and  Voltaire  had  imported  into  France  a  vivid  theoretical 
admiration  for  the  British  constitution  and  for  British  theories 
in  politics,  so  Voltaire,  Diderot  and  a  crowd  of  others  popularized 
and  continued  in  France  the  philos<^hicaI  ideas  of  Hobbes  and 
Locke  and  even  Berkeley,  the  theological  ideas  of  Bolingbroke, 
Shaftesbury  and  the  English  deists,  and  the  physical  discoveries 
of  Newton.  Descartes,  Frenchman  And  genius  as  he  was,  and 
though  his  principles  in  physics  and  philosophy  were  long  clung 
to  in  the  schools,  was  completely  abandoned  by  the  more  adven- 
turous and  progressive  spirits.  At  no  time  indeed,  owing  to  the 
confusion  of  thoui^t  and  purpose  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  was  the  word  philosophy  used  with  greater  looseness 
than  at  this  time.  Using  it,  as  we  have  hitherto  used  it,  in  the 
sense  of  metaphysics,  the  majority  of  the  Philosophes  have  very 


little  claim  to  their  title.  There  were  some  who  manifested, 
however,  an  aptitude  for  purely  philosophical  argument,  and  one 
who  confined  himself  strictly  thereto.  Among  these  the  most 
remaricable  are  Julien  Offroy  de  la  Mettrie  (i 709-1 751)  and 
Denis  Diderot.  La  Mettrie  in  his  works  L  Homme  machine, 
V Homme  plante,  &c.,  applied  a  lively  and  vigorous  imag^iation, 
a  considerable  familiarity  with  physics  and  medicine,  and  a 
brilliant  but  unequal  style,  to  the  task  of  advocating  materialistic 
ideas  on  the  constitution  of  man.  Diderot,  in  a  series  of  early 
woiks,  Lettre  sur  les  aveugtes,  Promenade  d*un  sceptique,  Pensies 
phitosophiques,  &c.,  exhibited  a  good  acquaintance  with  philo- 
sophical history  and  opinion,  and  gave  sign  in  this  direction, 
as  in  so  many  others,  of  a  far-reaching  intellecL  As  in  almost  all 
his  works,  however,  the  value  of  the  thought^  extremely  unequal, 
while  the  different  pieces,  always  written  in  the  hottest  haste, 
and  never  duly  matured  or  corrected,  present  but  few 
specimens  of  finished  and  polished  writing.  Charles  Bonnet 
(i 720-1 793),  a  Swiss  of  Geneva,  wrote  a  large  number  of  works, 
many  of  which  are  purely  scientific.  Others,  however,  are  more 
psydiological,  and  these,  though  advocating  the  materialistic 
philo6ophy>  generally  in  vogue,  were  remarkable  for  uniting 
materialism  with  an  honest  adherence  to  Christianity.  Tbe 
half  mystical  writer,  Louis  CUude  de  Saint-Martin  (i743''x8o3) 
also  deserves  notice.  But  the  French  metaphysician  of  the 
century  is  undoubtedly  ^tienne  Bonnot,  abht  de 
Condillac  (17x4-1780),  almost  the  only  writer  of  the 
time  in  France  who  succeeded  in  keeping  strictly  to  philosopby 
without  attempting  to  pursue  his  S3rstem  to  its  results  in'etbics, 
politics  and  theology.  In  the  TraiU  des  sensations,  the  Essai 
sur  rorigine  des  connaissances  humaines  and  other  'works 
Condillac  elaborated  and  continued  the  imperfect  sensationalism 
of  Locke.  As  his  philosophical  view,  though  perhaps  more  re- 
stricted, was  far  more  direct,  consecutive  and  uncompromising 
than  that  of  the  Englishman,  so  his  style  greatly  exceeded 
Locke's  in  clearness  and  elegance  and  as  a  good  medium  of 
philosophical  expreuion. 

iSth^enlury  Theology. — ^To  devote  a  section  to  the  history  of 
the  theological  literature  of  the  18th  century  in  France  nuiy 
seem  something  of  a  contradiction;  for,  indeed,  all  or  most  of 
such  literature  was  anti-theological.  The  magnificent  list  of 
names  which  the  church  had  been  able  to  cLum  on  her  side  in 
the  X7th  century  was  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  x8th  with  Massillon,  and  none  came  to  fill  their 
place.  Very  rarely  has  orthodoxy  been  so  badly  defended  as  at 
this  time.  The  literary  championship  ci  the  church  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  a  few  disreputable  literary  free- 
lances like  £lie  Fr6ron  (17x9-1776)  and  Pierre  Francois  Guyot, 
abb6  Desfontaines  (168 5-1 745) .  The  Jesmts  were  learned  enough, 
and  their  principal  journal,  that  of  Tr^voux,  was  conducted  with 
much  vigour  and  a  great  deal  of  erudition.  But  they  were  in  the 
first  place  discredited  by  the  moral  taint  which  has  always  hung 
over  Jesuitism,  and  in  the  second  place  by  tbe  persecutions  of  the 
Jansenists  and  the  Protestants,  which  were  attributed  to  their 
influence.  But  one  single  work  on  the  orthodox  side  has  pre- 
served the  least  reputation;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  names 
of  PdreNonotte  (17  xi-x  793)  and  several  of  his  fellows  have  been 
enshrined  unenviably  in  the  imperishable  ridicule  of  Voltaire, 
one  only  of  whose  adversaries,  the  abb£  Antoine  Gu6n^  (i^i^. 
1803),  was  able  to  meet  him  in  the  Lettres  de  qudques  Juifs  with 
something  like  his  own  weapons.  It  has  never  been  at  all  accur- 
ately decided  how  far  what  may  be  called  the  scoffing 
school  of  Voltaire  represents  a  direct  revolt  against  ^, 
Christianity,  and  how  far  it  was  merely  a  kind  of 
guerilla  warfare  against  the  dergy.  It  is  positively  certain  that 
V<^taire  was  not  an  atheist,  and  that  he  did  not  approve  of 
atheism.  But  his  Dictionnaire  philosopkique,  which  is  typical  of 
a  vast  amount  of  contemporary  and  subsequent  literature,  con- 
sists of  a  heten^neous  assemblage  of  articles  directed  against 
various  points  of  dogma  and  ritual  and  various  characteristics 
of  the  sacred  records.  From  the  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  of  all  Voltaire's  works,  though  it  is 
perhaps  not  entirely  his.    The  desultory  arrangement,  the  light 
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aad  lively  ft jle,  the  extensive  but  not  always  too  accurate 
endkioD,  and  the  somewhat  captious  and  quibbling  objections, 
ue  intensely  Voitaiiian.  But  there  is  little  seifouaness  ^wut  it, 
and  certainly  no  kind  of  rancorous  or  deep-seated  hostility. 
With  many,  however,  of  V<rftatre's  pupils  and  younfer  contem- 
pmaries  the  case  was  altered.  They  were  distinctively  atheists 
udtDti-supematuxalista.  The  atheism  of  Diderot,  unquestion- 
ably the  greatest  of  them  all,  has  been  keenly  debated;  but  in 
the  case  of  £tienne  Damilaville  (x  733-1 768),  Jacques  Andr€ 
NaigeoQ  (i73^x$io),  Paul  Henri  Dietrich,  baron  d'Holbach, 
aad  others  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  By  these  persons  a 
great massofatheisticattd  anti-Christian  literature  was  composed 
and  set  afloat*  The  characteristic  work  of  this  school,  its  last 
word  indeed,  is  the  iamous  SysUwu  de  la  nature, 
^.^^  attributed  to  Holbach  ( 1 723-1  jSg),  but  known  to  be, 
^fiatm^-  iu  put  at  least,  the  work  of  Diderot.  In  this  remark- 
able work,  which  caps  the  dimaz  of  the  metaphysical 
Diterialism  or  rather  nihilism  of  the  century,  the  atheistic 
posilion  is  clearly  put.  Itmade  an  immense  sensation;  and  it  so 
flettered  not  merely  the  orthodox  but  the  more  moderate  free- 
tUnkeei,  that  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  Voltaire,  perhaps  the 
Bost  angular  pair  of  defenders  that  orthodoxy  ever  had,  actuaJly 
set  themselves  to  refute  it.  Its  style  and  argument  are  very 
unequal,  as  books  written  in  collaboration  are  apt  to  be,  and 
especially  books  in  which  Diderot,  the  paragon  of  inequality, 
had  a  hand.  But  there  isan  almost  entire  absence  of  the  hetero- 
geneoos  assemblage  of  anecdotes,  jokes  good  and  bad,  scraps  of 
locToate  or  inaccurate  physical  science,  and  other  incongruous 
matter  with  which  the  Philosophes  were  wont  to  stuff  their 
voris;  and  lastly,  there  is  in  the  best  passages  a  kind  of  sombre 
fnadeur  vhkh  recalls  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of 
Lucretius.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  repeat,  in  the  case  of  so  notorious 
a  book,  that  this  criticism  is  of  a  purely  literary  and  formal 
character;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  literary  merits  of 
the  vork  considerably  assisted  its  didactic  influence.  As  the 
Kevoiation  approached,  and  the  victory  of  the  Philosophe 
pBxty  was  declared,  there  appeared  for  a  brief  space  a  group  of 
cynical  and  accomplished  phrase-makers  presenting  some  simi- 
larity to  that  of  which,  a  hundred  years  before,  Saint-Evremond 
*u  the  most  prominent  figure.  The  chief  of  this  group  were 
Nicolas  Chamfort  (1747-1794)  on  the  republican  side, 
andAntoineRivarol(x753-i8oi)onthatoftheroyalists. 
Like  the  older  writer  to  whom  we  have  compared  them, 
teither  can  be  said  to  have  produced  any  one  work  of  eminence, 
aul  in  this  they  stand  distinguished  from  moralists  like 
La  Rochefoucauld.  The  floating  sayings,  however,  which  are 
iunbated  to  them,  or  which  occur  here  and  there  in  their 
Esiscellaneoos  work,  yield  in  no  respect  to  those  of  the  most 
raaoi]s<^  their  predecessors  in  wit  and  a  certain  kind  of  wisdom, 
though  they  are  frequently  more  personal  than  aphoristic. 

iStk^tntury  MoralisU  and  Politicians.'— Nol  the  least  part, 
kovcver.  of  the  energy  of  the  period  in  thought  and  writing  was 
Cnoted  to  questions  of  a  directly  moral  and  political  kind.  With 
Rgud  to  morality  proper  the  favourite  doctrine  of  the  century 
*u  what  is  commonly  called  the  selfish  theory,  the  only  one 
cdeed  which  was  suitable  to  the  sensationalism  of  Condillac 
iid  the  ma£erialism  of  Holbach.  The  pattern  book  of  this 
doctrine  was  the  De  V esprit  ol  Claude  Adrien  Helvdtius 
(X715-X771),  the  most  amusing  book  perhaps  which 
(ver  pmeo4fed  to  the  title  of  a  solemn  philosophical  treatise. 
7^cre  if  some  analogy  between  the  principles  of  this  work  and 
(^s<ne  of  the  Systlme  de  la  nature.  With  the  inconsistency— 
»«e  would  say  with  the  questionable  honesty — which  dis- 
tiagfiished  the  more  famous  members  of  the  Philosophe  party 
*^B  their  disciples  spoke  with  what  they  considered  imprudent 
^^Upokenncss,  Voltaire  and  even  Diderot  attacked  Helv^tius 
IS  '.he  former  afterwards  attacked  Holbach.  But  whatever  may 
^  the  general  value  of  De  Fesprit,  it  is  full  of  acuteness,  though 
tw-T,  that  acuteness  is  as  desultory  and  disjointed  as  its 
stjrie.  As  Helvdtius  may  be  taken  as  the  represent- 
*^  lothor  of  the  cynical  school,  so  perhaps  Alexandre  Gerard 
l^«o»  («73»-«7*5)  n>*y  he  uken  as  representative  of  the 


votaries  of  noble  sentiment  to  whom  we  have  also  aUuded. 
The  works  of  Thomas  chiefly  took  the  form  of  academic  iloges 
or  formal  panegyrics,  and  they  have  all  the  defects,  both  in 
manner  and  substance,  which  are  associated  with  that  style. 
Of  yet  a  third  school,  corresponding  in  form  to  La  Rochefoucauld 
and  La  Bruydre,  and  possessed  of  some  of  the  antique  vigour 
of  preceding  centuries,  waa  Luc  de  Clapiers,  marquis  de 
Vauvenargues  (x  7 15-1 747).  This  writer,  who  died 
very  young,  has  produced  maxims  and  reflections 
bfconsiderable  mental  force  and  literary  finish.  From 
Voltaire  downwards  it  has  been  usual  to  compare  him  with 
Pascal,  from  whom  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  striking  but 
somewhat  empty  stoicism.  Between  the  moralists,  of  whom  we 
have  taken  these  three  as  examples,  and  the  politicians  may 
be  placed  Rousseau,  who  in  his  novels  and  miscellaneous  works 
is  of  the  first  class,  in  his  famous  Control  social  of  the  second. 
All  his  theories,  whatever  their  originality  and  whatever  their 
value,  were  mside  novel  and  influential  by  the  force  of  their 
statement  and  the  literary  beauties  of  its  form.  Of  direct  and 
avowed  pcditical  writings  there  were  few  during  the  century,  and 
none  of  anything  like  the  importance  of  the  Contrat  social, 
theoretical  acceptance  of  the  established  French  constitution 
being  a  point  of  necessity  with  all  Frenchmen.  Nevertheless 
it  ixiay  be  said  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  voluminous  writings 
of  thePhilosophes.even  of  those  who,like  Voltaire,  were  sincerely 
aristocratic  and  monarchic  in  predilection,  were  of  more  or  less 
veiled  political  significance.  There  was  one  branch  of  political 
writing,  moreover, which  could  be  indulged  in  without  much  fear. 
Political  economy  and  administrative  theories  received  much 
attention.  The  earliest  writer  of  eminence  on  these  subjects 
was  the  great  engineer  S6bastien  le  Prestre,  marquis  de  Vauban 
(1633-X707),  whose  Oisivetis  and  Dtme  royaU  exhibit  both  great 
ability  and  extensive  observadon.  A  more  Utopian  economist 
of  the  same  time  was  Charles  Ir6n£e  Castel,  abb6  de  Saint-Pierre 
(1658-X743),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  author  of  Paul  et 
Virginie,  Soon  political  economy  in  the  hands  of  Francois 
Que8nay(x694-x 774)took  a  regiilar  form,  and  towards  the  middle 
of  ther  century  a  great  number  of  works  on  questions  connected 
with  it,  especially  that  of  free  trade  in  corn,  on  which  Ferdinand 
Galiani  (x7aft-i787),  Andr«  Morellet  (1727-18x9),  both  abb£s, 
and  above  all  Turgot,  distinguished  themselves.  Of  writers  on 
legal  subjects  and  of  tlie  legal  profession,  the  century,  though  not 
less  fertile  than  in  other  directions,  produced  few  or  none  of  any 
great  importance  from  the  literary  point  of  view.  The  chief 
name  which  in  this  connexion  is  known  is  that  of  Chancellor 
Henri  Francois  d'Aguesseau  (x 668-17 51),  st  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  an  estimable  writer  of  the  Port  Royal  school,  who  took 
the  orthodox  side  in  the  great  disputes  of  the  time,  but  failed 
to  display  any  great  ability  therein.  He  was,  as  became  his 
profession,  more  remarkable  as  an  orator  than  a  writer,  and  his 
works  contain  valuable  testimonies  to  the  especially  perturbed 
and  unquiet  condition  of  his  century — a  disquiet  which  is  perhaps 
also  its  chief  literary  note.  There  were  other  French  magistrates, 
such  as  Montesquieu,  H^nault  (X685-1770),  de  Brosses  (1706- 
X773)  and  others,  who  made  considerable  mark  in  literature; 
but  it  was  usually  (except  in  the  case  of  Montesquieu)  in  subjects 
not  even  indirectly  connected  with  their  profession.  The  Esprit 
des  lois  stands  alone;  but  as  an  example  of  work  barristerial 
in  kind,  famous  partly  for  political  reasons  but  of  some  real 
literary  merit,  we  may  mention  the  Mimoire  for  Calas  written  by 
J.  B.  J.  £lie  de  Beaumont  (1733-1786). 

i8tk-Century  Criticismand  Periodical  I.i/era/ifr<.— Wehavesaid 
that  literary  criticism  assumes  in  this  century  a  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  treated  under  a  separate  heading.  Contributions 
were  made  to  it  of  many  different  kinds  and  from  many  different 
points  of  view  Periodical  literature,  the  chief  stimulus  to  its 
production,  began  more  and  more  to  come  into  favour.  Even 
in  the  17th  century  the  Journal  des  savants,  the  Jesuit  Journal 
de  Triwux,  and  other  publications  had  set  the  exampleof  different 
kinds  of  it.  Just  before  the  Revolution  the  Caulte  de  France  was 
in  the  hands  of  J.  B.  A.  Suard  (1734-1817),  a  man  who  was 
nothing  i£  not  a  literary  critic.      Perhaps,   however,  t^ 
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remarkable  contribution  of  the  century  to  criticism  of  the 
periodical  kind  was  the  PeuiUes  de  Grimm^  a  circular  sent  for 
many  yean  to  the  German  courts  by  Fr£d6ric  Melchior  Grimm 
(1733-1807),  the  comrade  of  Diderot  and  Rousseau,  and  con- 
taining a  compte  rendu  of  the  ways  and  works  of  Paris,  literary 
and  artistic  as  well  as  social.  These  LfCaves  not  only  include 
much  excellent  literary  criticism  by  Diderot,  but  also  gave 
occasion  to  the  incomparable  salotu  or  accounts  of  the  exhibition 
of  pictures  from  the  same  hand,  essays  which  founded  the  art 
of  picture  criticism,  and  which  have  hvdly  been  surpassed  since. 
The  prize  competitions  of  the  Academy  were  also  a  considerable 
stimulus  to  literary  criticism,  though  the  prevailing  taste  in 
such  compositions  rather  inclined  to  elegant  themes  than  to 
careful  studies  of  analyses.  The  most  characteristic  critic  of 
the  mid-century  was  the  abb£  Charles  Batteux  (1713-1780) 
who  illustrated  a  tendency  of  the  time  by  beginning  with  a  treatise 
on  Les  Beaux  Arts  riduiU  d  un  mime  Principe  (1746) ;  reduced  it 
and  others  into  Principes  de  la  litUraiure  (1764)  and  added  in 
177X  LesQuaires  Poitiques  (Aristotle,  Horace,  Vida  and  Boileau). 
Batteux  is  a  very  ingenious  critic  and  his  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate "  taste  "  and  "  the  rules,"  thou^  inadequate,  is  interest- 
ing. Works  on  the  arts  in  general  or  on  special  divisions  of  them 
were  not  wanting,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Dubos  before  alluded 
to,  the  Essai  sur  la  peinture  of  Diderot  and  others.  Critically 
annotated  editions  of  the  great  French  writers  also  came  into 
fashion,  and  were  no  longer  written  by  mere  pedants.  Of  these 
Voltaire's  edition  of  Comeille  was  the  most  remarkable,  and  his 
annotations,  united  separately  under  the  title  of  CommerUaire 
tur  Comeille^  form  not  the  least  important  portion  of  his  works. 
Even  older  writers,  looked  down  upon  though  they  were  by  the 
general  taste  of  the  day,  received  a  share  of  this  critical  interest. 
In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  century  Nicolas  Len^et-Dufrcsnoy 
(1674-1755)  and  Bernard  de  la  Monnoye  (Z641-X738)  devoted 
their  attention  to  Rabelais,  Regnier,  Villon,  Marot  and  others, 
fitienne  Barbazan  (1696--1770)  and  P.  J.  B.  Le  Grand  d'Aussy 
(173  7-1 800)  gathered  and  brought  into  notice  the  long  scattered 
and  unknown  rather  than  neglected  fabliaux  of  the  middle  ages. 
Even  the  chansons  de  geste  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Comte 
de  Caylus  (1692-1765)  and  the  Comte  de  Tressan  (1705-1783). 
The  latter,  in  his  Bibliotkique  des  romans^  worked  up  a  large 
number  of  the  old  epics  into  a  form  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
century.  In  his  hands  they  became  lively  tales  of  the  kind 
suited  to  readersof  Voltaire  and  Cr£billon.  But  in  this  travestied 
form  they  had  considerable  influence  both  in  France  and  abroad. 
By  these  publications  attention  was  at  least  called  to  early 
French  literature,  and  when  it  had  been  once  called,  a  more 
serious  and  appreciative  study  became  merely  a  matter  of  time. 
The  method  of  much  of  the  literary  criticism  of  the  close  of  this 
period  was  indeed  deplorable  enough.  Jean  Francois  de  la 
Harpe  (1739-1803),  who  though  a  little  later  in  time  as  to  most 
of  his  critical  productions  is  perhaps  its  most  representative 
figure,  shows  criticism  in  one  of  its  worst  forms.  The  critic 
specially  abhorred  by  Sterne,  who  looked  only  at  the  stop-watch, 
was  a  kind  of  prophecy  of  La  Harpe,  who  lays  it  down  distinctly 
that  a  beauty,  however  beautiful,  produced  in  spite  of  rules  is 
a  "monstrous  beauty"  and  cannot  be  allowed.  But  such  a 
writer  is  a  natural  enough  expression  of  an  expiring  principle. 
The  year  after  the  death  of  La  Harpe  Sainte-Beuve  was  bom. 

tSth-Century  Savants. — In  science  and  general  erudition  the 
i8th  century  in  France  was  at  first  much  occupied  with  the 
mathematical  studies  for  which  the  French  genius  is  so  peculiarly 
adapted,  which  the  great  discoveries  of  Descartes  had  made 
possible  and  popular,  and  which  those  of  his  supplanter  Newton 
only  made  more  popular  still.  Voltaire  took  to  himself  the  credit, 
which  he  fairly  deserves,  of  first  introducing  the  Newtonian 
system  into  France,  and  it  was  soon  widely  popular — even  ladies 
devoting  themselves  to  the  exposition  of  mathematical  subjects, 
as  in  the  case  of  Gabrielle  de  Breteuil,  marquise  du  Ch&telet 
(1706-1749)  Voltaire's  "  divine  £milie."  Indeed  ladies  played 
a  great  part  in  the  literary  and  scientific  activity  of  the  century, 
by  actual  contribution  sometimes,  but  still  more  by  continuing 
and  extending  the  tradition  of  "  salons."    The  duchesse  du 


Maine,  Mcsdames  de  Lambert,  die  Tencin,  Geoffrin,  du  Deffand, 
Necker,  and  above  all,  the  baronne  d'Holbach  (whose  hmhand, 
however,  was  here  the  principal  personage)  presided  over  coteries 
which  became  more  and  more  "  philosophicaL"  Many  of  the 
greatest  mathematicians  of  the  age,  such  as  de  Moivre  and 
Laplace,  were  French  by  birth,  while  others  like  Euler  belonged 
to  French-speaking  races,  and  wrote  in  French.  The  plk3rsical 
sciences  were  also  ardently  cultivated,  the  impulse  to  thca 
being  given  partly  by  the  generally  materialistic  tendency  qt 
the  age,  partly  by  the  Newtonian  system,  and  partly  also  by  the 
extended  knowledge  of  the  world  provided  by  the  circumnavi- 
gatory  voyage  of  Louis  Antoine  de  Bougainville  (17  29-18  x  x  ) ,  and 
other  travels.  P.  L.  de  Moreau  Maupertuis  (1698-1759)  and 
C.  M.  de  la  Condamine  (1701-1774)  made  long  journeys  for 
scientific  purposes  and  duly  recorded  their  experiences.  The 
former,  a  mathematician  and  physicist  of  some  ability  but  more 
oddity,  is  chiefly  known  to  literature  by  the  ridicule  of  Voltaire 
in  the  Diatribe  du  Doeteur  Akakia.  Jean  le  Rond»  called 
d'Alembert  (X717-X783),  a  great  mathematician  and  a  writer  of 
considerable  thou^  rather  academic  excellence,  is  principally 
known  from  his  connexion  with  and  introduction  to  the  Emcyd^^ 
pidie,  of  which  more  presently.  Chemistry  was  also  a»iduously 
cultivated,  the  baron  d'  Holbach,  among  othexs,  being  a  devotee 
thereof,  and  heliMng  to  advance  the  science  to  the  point  ^rhcre, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  century,  it  was  illustrated  by  BertboUet 
and  Lavoisier.  During  all  this  devotion  to  science  in  its 
acceptation,  the  older  and  more  literary  forms  of  erudition  ^r< 
not  neglected,  especially  by  the  illustrious  Benedictines  of  the 
abbey  of  St  Maur.  Dom  Augustin  Calmet  (Z672-X757)  tbe 
author  of  the  well-known  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  belonged  to 
this  order,  and  to  them  also  (in  particular  to  Dom  Rivet) 
due  the  beginning  of  the  immense  Histoire  liUiraire  de  la 
a  work  interrupted  by  the  Revolution  and  long  suspended^ 
but  diligently  continued  since  the  middle  kA  the  19th  century. 
Of  less  orthodox  names  distinguished  for  erudition,  Nicolas 
Fr^ret  (1688-X749),  secretary  of  the  Academy,  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable.  But  in  the  consideration  of  the  science  and 
learning  in  the  i8th  century  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  there 
is  one  name  and  one  book  which  require  particular  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  book,  somewhat  extended  mention.  The  xnaui  is 
Georges  Louis  Leclerc,  comte  de  Buffon  (17x7-1788),  the  book 
the  Encyclopidie.  The  immense  Natural  History  of  Buffon, 
though  not  entirely  his  own,  is  a  remarkable  monument  A^igik,— . 
of  the  union  of  scientific  tastes  with  literary  ability. 
As  has  happened  in  many  similar  instances,  there  is  in  parts 
more  literature  than  science  to  be  found  in  it;  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  latter,  Buffon  was  far  too  careless  in  observa- 
tion and  far  too  solicitous  of  perfection  of  style  and  grandiosity 
of  view.  The  style  of  Buffon  has  sometimes  been  made  the 
subject  of  the  highest  eulogy,  and  it  is  at  its  best  admirable; 
but  one  still  feels  in  it  the  fault  of  all  serious  French  prose  in  this 
century  before  Rousseau — the  presence,  that  is  to  say,  of  an 
artificial  spirit  rather  than  of  natural  variety  and  power.  The 
Encyclopidie,  unquestionably  on  the  whole  the  most 
important  French  literary  production  of  the  century, 
if  we  except  the  works  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  was 
conducted  for  a  time  by  Diderot  and  d'Alembert,  aftemrards 
by  Diderot  alone.  It  numbered  among  its  contributors  almost 
every  Frenchman  of  eminence  in  letters.  It  isoften  spoken  off  as  if, 
under  the  guise  of  an  encyclopaedia,it  had  been  merely  a^Auf^^,^ 
against  religion,  but  this  is  entirely  erroneous.  Whatever  anti- 
ecclesiastical  bent  some  of  the  articles  may  have,  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  simply  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  dictionary — that  is  to 
say,  not  merely  an  historical  and  critical  lexicon,  like  those  of 
Baylc  and  Moreri  (indeed  history  and  biography  were  nominally 
exduded),  but  a  dictionary  of  arts,  sciences,  trades  and  technical 
terms.  Diderot  himself  luid  perhaps  the  greatest  faculty  of  any 
man  that  ever  lived  for  the  literary  treatment  ina  workman-like 
manner  of  the  most  heterogeneous  and  in  some  cases  rebellious 
subjects;  and  his  untiring  labour,  not  merely  in  writic^  ori^nal 
articles,  but  in  editing  the  contributions  of  others,  determined 
the  character  of  the  whole  work.    There  is  no  doubt  that  it  had . 
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qaite  iadependeiitljr  of  any  tbeolog^cal  or  political  influence, 
an  imneue  share  in  diffusing  and  gratifying  the  taste  for  general 
iaforiDation. 

{jSi^iSj/^—Ceneral  Skelck. — ^The  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  the  accession  of 
Chides  X.  has  often  been  considered  a  sterile  one  in  point  of 
btenture.  As  far  as  mere  productiveness  goes,  this  judgment 
is  hardly  correct.  No  class  of  literature  was  altogether  neglected 
duhag  these  stirring  five-and-thirty  years,  the  political  events 
of  vhich  have  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  posterity  that  it 
has  sometimes  been  necessary  for  historians  to  remind  us  that 
daring  the  height  of  the  Terror  and  the  final  disasters  of  the 
CDpue  the  theatres  were  open  and  the  booksellers'  shops  pat- 
Fodsed.  Jottmalism,  parliamentary  eloquence  and  scientific 
uritiog  were  espedally  cultivated,  and  the  former  in  its  modem 
seasemay  almost  be  said  to  have  been  created.  But  of  the  higher 
products  of  literature  the  period  may  justly  be  considered  to 
have  been  somewhat  barren.  During  the  earlier  part  of  it  there 
k,  with  the  exception  of  Andr6  Ch£nier,  not  a  sin^e  name  of  the 
first  or  even  second  order  of  excellence.  Towards  the  midst 
thoic  of  Qiatcaubriand  (1768-1848)  and  Madame  de  Sta<H 
(1766-1817)  stand  almost  alone;  and  at  the  close  those  of 
Cottrier,  B^ranger  and  lAmartine  are  not  seconded  by  any 
Mhen  to  tdl  of  the  magnificent  literary  burst  which  was  to 
loUow  the  publication  of  Cromwdl.  Of  all  departments  of 
fitcntitre,  poetry  (xoper  was  worst  represented  during  this 
period.  Andr6  Cluftnier  was  silenced  at  its  opening  by  the 
guiUotine.  Le  Bnin  and  Delille,  favoured  by  an  extraortUnary 
loaievity,  continued  to  be  admired  and  followed.  It  was  the 
palmy  time  of  descriptive  poetry.  Louis,  marquis  de  Fontanes 
(i7S7-i8si,  who  deserves  rather  more  special  notice  as  a  critic 
and  aa  officbl  patron  of  literature),  Castel,  Boisjolin,  Esmenard, 
BerdwBz,  Ricard,  Martin,  Gudin,  Coumaud,  are  names  whi^h 
chiefly  survive  as  those  of  the  autliors  of  scattered  attempts  to 
ton  the  Eacyck^wedia  ipto  verse.  Charles  Julien  de  Ch^nedoUi 
(1769-X833)  owes  his  reputation  rather  to  amiability,  and  to  his 
inodatiBB  with  men  eminent  in  different  ways,  such  as  Rivaiol 
and  Jottbert,  than  to  any  ^eai  power.  He  has  been  regarded  as 
a  pitcarsor  of  Lamartirw;  but  the  resemblance  is  .diiefly  on 
Ugwrtine's  weakest  side;  and  the  stress  laid  on  him  recently, 
aa  on  Lamartine  himself  and  even  on  Ch^nier,is  part  of  apassing 
reaction  against  the  school  of  Hugo.  Even  more  ambitiously, 
LooedeLandval,  Campenon,  Dumesnil  and  Paneval  de  Grand* 
MittOQ  endeavoured  to  write  epics,  and  succeeded  rather  worse 
than  the  Chapdains  and  Desmarets  of  the  xyth  century.  The 
characteristic  of  all  this  poetry  was  the  description  of  everything 
io  DKtaphor  and  paraphrase,  and  the  careful  avoidance  of  any- 
thiol  like  directness  of  expression;  and  the  historians  of  the 
Koountic  mcrvement  have  cottected  many  instances  of  this 
^biardity.  Lamartine  will  be  more  properly  noticed  in  the  next 
divoion.  Bat  tbcnt  the  same  time  as  Lanuutine,  and  towards 
the  cad  (rf  the  present  period,  there  appeared  a  poet  who  may 
he  regarded  as  the  last  important  echo  of  Malheii)e.  This  was 
Cisifflir  Delavigne  (i  793^x843),  the  author  of  Lu  MessinigHneSy 
t  writer  of  very  great  talent,  and,  according  to  the  measure 
^  J-  B.  Rousseau  and  Lebrun,  no  mean  poet.  It  is  usual  to 
RdoB  Delavigne  as  transitionary  between  the  two  schools,  but 
>a  itrictness  he  must  be  counted  with  the  classicists. -  Dramatic 
poetry  exhibited  somewhat  similar  characteristics.  The  system 
^  tragedy  writing  had  become  purely  mechanical,  and  every 
act,  ahDoet  every  scene  and  situation,  had  its  regular  and  appro- 
priate business  and  language,  the  former  of  which  the  poet  was 
Bot  wppoMd  to  alter  at  idl,  and  the  latter  only  very  slightly. 
PoiBainet,LaHarpe,  M.  J.  Ch^nier,  Raynouard.  dejouy,  Briffaut, 
Baov-Lormiao,  idl  wrote  in  this  style.  Of  these  Ch^nier  (1764- 
tSii)  had  some  of  the  vigour  of  his  brother  Andr6,  from  whom 
he  was  distinguished  by  more  popular  political  principles  and 
^ter  fortane.    On  the  other  hand,  Jean  Francois  Duds  ( x  733- 

tSi6),  who  passes  with  Engilishmen  as  a  feeble  reducer  of  Shake- 
^OR  to  ^ttfftrrt  rules,  passed  with  his  contemporaries  as  an 
>Btfod«cer  into  French  poetry  of  strange  and  revolutionary 
■Mties.    Conedy,  on  the  other  hand,  fared  better,  as  indeed 


it  had  always  fared.  Fabre  d'£glantine  (1755-1794)  (the 
companion  in  death  of  Danton),  Collin  d'Harieville(x 755-1806), 
Francois  G.  J.  S.  Andrieux  (1759-X833),  Picard,  Alexandre 
Duval,  and  Nipomucine  Lemercier  (1771-X840)  (the  most 
vigorous  of  all  as  a  poet  and  a  critic  of  mark)  were  the  comic 
authors  of  the  period,  and  their  works  have  not  suffered  the 
complete  eclipse  of  the  contemporary  tragedies  which  in  part 
they  also  wrote.  If  not  exactly  worthy  successors  of  Molidre, 
they  are  at  any  rate  not  unworthy  chUdren  of  Beaumarchais^ 
In  romance  writing  there  is  again,  until  we  come  to  Madame  de 
StaCl,  a  great  want  of  originality  and  even  of  excellence  in 
workmanship.  .The  works  of  Madame  de  Genlis  (x  746-1830) 
exhibit  the  tendencies  of  the  i8th  century  to  platitude  and 
noble  sentiment  at  their  worst.  Madame  Cottin  (X770-X807), 
Madame  de  Souza  (X76X-X836),  and  Madame  de  Krudener, 
exhibited  some  of  the  qualities  of  Madame  de  Lafayette  and 
mpreof  thoseof  Madame  de  Genlis.  Joseph  Fi£v£e(i  767-1839), 
in  Le  Dot  de  Suzette  Sind  other  works,  showed  some  power  over  the 
domestic  story;  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  work  in 
point  of  originality  of  the  tinie  was  Xavier  de  Maistre's  (1763- 
X853)  Voyage  autour  de  ma  ckambre,  an  attempt  in  quite  a 
new  style,  which  has  been  happily  followed  up  by  other  writers. 
Turning  to  history  we  find  comparatively  little  written  at  this 
period.  Indeed,  until  quite  itsclosc/men  were  too  much  occupied 
in  making  history  to  have  time  to  write  it.  There  is,  however, 
a  considerable  body  of  memoir  writers,  especially  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  period,  and  some  great  names  appear  even  in  history 
proper.  Many  of  Sismondi's  (1773-1843)  best  works  were 
produced  during  the  empire.  A.  G.  P»  Brugi^re,  baron  de 
Barante  (1783^x866),  though  his  best-known  works  date  much 
later,  belongs  partially  to  this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
production  of  philosophical  writing,  especially  in  what  we  may 
call  applied  philosophy,  was  considerable.  The  sensationalist 
views  of  Condillac  were  first  continued  as  by  Destutt  de  Tracy 
(X754-X836)  and  Laromiguidre  (X756-X837)  and  subsequently 
opposed,  in  consequence  partly  of  a  religious  and  spiritualist 
revi\-al,  partly  of  the  influence  of  foreign  schools  of  thought, 
especially  the  (}ennan  and  the  Scotch.  The  chief  philosophical 
writers  from  th^  latter  point  of  view  were  Pierre  Paul  Royer 
0>Uard  (1763-X845),  F.  P.  G.  Maine  de  Biran  (X776-X824), 
and  Th£odore  Simon  Jouffroy  (x  796-X842).  Their  influence  on 
literature,  however,  was  altogether  inferior  to  that  of  the  re- 
actionist school,  of  whom  Louis  Gabriel,  vicomte  de  Bonald 
(X754-X840),  and  Joseph  de  Maistre  (t753-i8ax)  were  the  great 
leaders.  These  latter  were  strongly  political  in  their  tendencies, 
and  political  philosophy  received,  ss  was  natural,  a  large  share 
of  the  attention  of  the  time.  In  continuation  of  the  work  of 
the  Philoeophes,  the  most  remarkable  writer  was  Constantin 
Francois  Chasseboeuf,  comte  de  Volney  (i757-x8ao),  whose 
Ruines  are  generaUy  known.  On  the  other  hand,  others  belong- 
ing to  that  school,  such  as  Necker  and  Morellet,  wrote  from  the 
moderate  point  of  view  against  revolutionary  excesses.  Of 
the  reactionists  Bonald  is  extremely  royalist,  and  carries  out  In 
bis  UgidaSions  primitives  somewhat  the  same  patriarchs!  and 
absolutist  theories  as  our  own  Filmer,  but  with  infinitely  greater 
genius.  As  Boiudd  is  royalist  and  aristocratic,  so  „  .^ 
Maistre  is  the  advocate  of  a  theocracy  pure  and  *^* 
simple,  with  the  pope  for  its  earthly  head,  and  a  vigorous  despot- 
ism for  its  system  of  government.  Pierre  Simon  Ballanche 
(1776-X847),  often  mentioned  in  the  literary  memoirs  of  his 
time,  wrote  among  other  things  Essais  de  palingimisie  soeiale^ 
good  in  style  but  vague  in  substance.  Of  theology  proper  there 
is  almost  necessarily  little  or  nothing,  the  clergy  being  in  the 
earlier  period  proscribed,  in  the  latter  part  kept  in  a  strict  and 
somewhat  discreditable  subjection  by  the  Empire.  In  moralising 
literature  there  is  one  work  of  the  very  highest  excellence,  which, 
though  not  published  till  long  afterwards,  belongs  In  point  of 
composition  to  this  period.  This  is  the  Pensies  of  Joseph 
Joubert  (x 754-1824),  the  most  illustrious  successor  .  . 
of  Pascal  and  Vauvenargues,  and  to  berankedperhaps 
above  both  in  the  Uterary  finish  of  his  maxims,  and  certainly 
above  Vauvenargues  In  the  breadth  and  depth  of  thought  which 
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they  exhibit.  In  pure  literary  critidsm  more  particvlatly, 
Joubert,  though  ezhibiliiig  some  inconsistencies  due  to  his  time, 
is  astonishingly  penetrating  and  suggestive.  Of  science  and 
erudition  the  time  was  f  ruitf  uL  At  an  early  period  of  it  appeared 
the  remarkable  work  of  Pierre  Cabanis(i7S7-i8o8),the  Rapports 
du  physique  et  du  morale  de  Fhommet  a  work  in  which  physiology 
is  treated  from  the  extreme  materialist  point  of  view  but  with 
all  the  liveliness  and  literary  excellence  of  the  Philosophe  move- 
ment at  its  best.  Another  physiological  work  of  great  merit 
at  this  period  was  the  TraiU  de  la  vU  et  de  la  mort  of  Bichat, 
and  the  example  set  by  these  works  was  widely  followed;  while 
in  other  branches  of  science  Laplace,  Lagrange,UaQy,Berthollet, 
&c.,  produced  contributions  of  the  highest  value.  From  the 
Itterafy  point  of  view,  however,  the  chief  interest  of  this  time 
is  centred  in  two  individual  names,  those  of  Chateaubriand  and 
Madame  de  StaCl;  and  in  three  literary  developments  of  a  more 
or  less  novel  character,  which  were  all  of  the  highest  importance 
in  shaping  the  course  which  French  literature  has  taken  since 
1824.  One  of  these  developments  was  the  reactionary  movement 
of  Maj^tre  and  Bonald,  which  in  its  turn  largely  influenced 
Chateaubriand,  then  Lamennais  and  Montalembert,  and  was 
later  represented  in  French  literature  in  different  guises,  chiefly 
by  Louis  Veuillot  (1815-1883)  and  Mgr  Dupanloup(i8o2-z878). 
The  second  and  third,  dosely  connected,  were  the  immense 
advances  made  by  parliamentary  eloquence  and  by  political 
writing;  the  latter  of  which,  by  the  hand  of  Paul  Louis  Courier 
(i773-i825),contributed  for  the  first  time  an  undoubted  master- 
piece to  French  literature.  The  influence  of  the  two  combined 
has  since'  raised  journalism  to  even  a  greater  pitch  of  power  in 
France  than  in  any  other  country.  It  is  in  the  development  of 
these  new  openings  for  literature,  and  in  the  cast  and  complexion 
which  they  gave  to  its  matter,  that  the  real  literary  importance 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  consists;  just  as  it  is  in  the  new 
elements  which  they  supplied  for  the  treatment  of  such  subjects 
that  the  literary  value  of  the  authors  of  Reni  and  De  VAUemagne 
mainly  lies.  We  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  beginnings 
of  periodical  and  journalistic  letters  in  France.  For  some  time, 
in  the  hands  of  Bayle,  Basnage,  Des  Maizeaux,  Jurieu,  Lederc, 
periodical  literature  consisted  mainly  of  a  series,  more  or  less 
disconnected,  of  pamphlets,  with  occasional  extracts  from 
forthcoming  works,  critical  adversaria  and  the  like.  Of  a  more 
regular  kind  were  the  often-mentioned  Journal  de  TrHoux  and 
Mercure  de  France,  and  later  the  Annie  litUraire  of  Fr£ron  and 
the  like.  The  Correspondance  of  Grimm  also,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  a  modem  monthly  review, 
though  it  was  addressed  to  a  very  few  persons.  Of  political 
news  there  was,  under  a  despotism,  naturally  very  little.  1789, 
however,  saw  a  vast  change  in  this  respect.  An  enormous 
e£9orescence  of  periodical  literature  at  once  took  place,  and  a 
few  of  the  numerous  journals  founded  in  that  year  or  soon  after- 
wards survived  for  a  considerable  time.  A  whole  class  of  authors 
arose  who  pretended  to  be  nothing  more  than  journalists,  while 
many  writers  distinguished  for  more  solid  contributions  to  litera- 
ture took  part  in  the  movement,  and  not  a  few  active  politicians 
contributed.  Thus  to  the  original  staff  of  the  lioniteur,  or,  as 
it  was  at  first  called,  La  Caulte  Nationale,  La  Harpe,  Lacretelle, 
Andrieux,  Dominique  Joseph  Garat  (x  749-1833)  An<l  Pierre 
Gingueni  (i  748-1826)  were  attached.  Among  the  writers  of 
the  Journal  de  Paris  Andr6  Ch^nier  had  been  ranked.  Fontanes 
contributed  to  many  royalist  and  moderate  journals.  Guisot 
and  Morellet,  representatives  respectively  of  the  X9th  and  the 
1 8th  century,  shared  in  the  NomeUes  politiques,  while  Bertin, 
Fiev6e  and  J.  L.  Geoffroy  (1743-18x4),  a  «riMc  of  peculiar 
acerbity,  contributed  to  the  Journal  de  Pemp^e,  afterwards 
turned  into  the  stUl  existing  Journal  des  dibais.  With  Geoffroy, 
Francois  Bdnoit  Hoffman  (i 760-1828),  Jean  F.  J.  Dussaiilt 
(1769-1824)  and  Charles  F.  Dorimond,  abb6  de  F^ets  (1765- 
1850),  constituted  a  quartet  of  critics  sometimes  ^>oken  of  as 
"  the  Dibats  four,"  though  they  were  by  no  means  all  friends. 
Of  activepoliticians  Marat(L'i4iiN  du  peuple),  Mirabeau(CMmer 
de  Provence),  Bardre  (Jomal  des  dibats  et  des  dicrets),  Brissot 
{PatrioUfranfais),  Hubert  {Pire  Diickesne)^  Robespierre  {D^e»- 


seurde  la  constitution),  and  Tallien  (£a  SentineOa) 
remarkable  who  had  an  intimate  connexion  with  JottsaxalMn. 
On  the  other  habd,  the  type  of  the  journalist  pure  and  ^wnpW 
is  Camille  Desmoulins(i  759-1794),  one  of  the  most  btilli&nt,  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  of  the  short-lived  celebrities  of  tbe  time. 
Of  the  same  class  were  PelleUer,  Durozoir,  Loustalot,  Royou. 
As  the  immediate  daily  interest  in  politics  drooped,  tbere  were 
formed  periodicals  of  a  partly  political  and  partly  literary- 
character.    Such  had  been  the  dicade  pkilosophigue,    which 
counted  Cabanis,Chtoier,  and  De  Tracy  among  its  oontxihutors, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  Revue  fran^ise  at  a  later  period, 
which  was  in  its  turn  succeeded  by  the  Revue  des  deux  vmondes. 
On  the  other  hand,  parliamentary  eloquence  was  even    more 
important  than  journah'sm  during  tlie  early  period  of  the  Rev«^u- 
tion.  Mirabeau  naturally  stands  at  the  head  of  orators  off  this 
class,  and  next  to  him  may  be  ranked  the  well-known  names  of 
Malouet  and  Meunier  among  constitutionalists;  of  Robe^»ierre, 
Marat  and  Danton,  the  triumvirs  of  the  Mountain;  of  Maury, 
Caxalte  and  the  vicomte  de.  Mirabeau,  among  the  royalists; 
and  above  all  of  the  Girondist  speakers  Banutve,  Versniaud, 
and  Lanjuinais.    The  last  named  survived  to  take  part  xa  the 
revival  of  parliamentary  discussion  after  the  Restoration.      But 
the  permanent  contributions  to  French  literature  of  this  period 
of  voluminous  eloquence  are,  as  frequently  happens  in  such  cases^ 
by  no  means  large.    The  union  of  the  journalist  and  the  parlia- 
mentary spirit  produced,  however,  in  Paul  Louis 
master  of  style.    Courier  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  tragically  cut  short,  in  translating  the  classics 
and  studying  the  older  writers  of  France,  in  which  study  he 
learnt  thoroughly  to  despise  the  pseudo-dassidsm  of  the-  x8th 
century.  It  was  not  till  he  was  past  forty  that  he  took  to  political 
writing,  and  the  style  of  his  pamphlets,  and  their  wonderful 
irony  and  vigour,  at  once  placed  them  on  the  level  of  the  very 
best  things  of  the  kind.  Along  with  Courier  should  be  mentioned 
Benjamin  Constant  (1767-1830),  who,  though  partly  a  romance 
writer  and  partly  a  philosophical  author,  was  mainly  a  politician 
and  an  orator,  besides  being  fertile  in  articles  and  pamphlets. 
Lameimais,  like  Lamartine,  will  best  be  dealt  with  later  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Biranger;  but  Chateaubriand  and  M^dming 
de  StaCl  must  be  noticed  here.    The  former  represents,  in  the 
influence  which  changed  the  literature  of  the  i8th  century  into 
the  literature  of  the  X9th,  the  vague  spirit  of  unrest  and  "  Welt- 
schmerz,"  the  affection  for  the  picturesque  qualities  of  nature^ 
the  religious  spirit  occasionally  turning  into  mysticism,  and  the 
respect,  sure  to  become  more  and  more  definite  and  appreciative. 
for  antiquity.    He  gives  in  short  the  romantic  and  conservative 
element.    Madame  de  StaiU  ( 1 766-18 1 7)  on  the  other 
hand,  as  became  a  daughter  of  Necker,  retained  a 
great  deal  of  the  Philosophe  character  and  the  traditions 
of  the  x8th  century,  especially  its  liberalism,  its  sensibUitS^  &nd 
iu  thirst  for  general  information;  to  which,  however,    she 
added  a  cosmopolitan  spirit,  and  a  readiness  to  introduce  into 
France  the  literary  and  social,  as  well  as  the  political  and  philo- 
sophical,  peculiaritiesof  other  countries  to  which  the  i8tb  cent  ury 
in  France  at  least,had  been  a  stranger,  and  which  Chateaubriand 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  excursions  into  Enf^iish  litera.ture, 
had  been  very  far  from  feeling.    She  therefore  contributed  to 
the  positive  and  liberal  side  of  the  future  movement.     The 
absolute  literary  importance  of  the  two  was  very  different. 
Madame  de  Stall's  early  writings  were  of  the  critical  kind, 
half  aesthetic  half  ethical,  of  which  the  x8th  century  had  been 
fond,  and  which  their  titles,  Letires  sur  J.  J. Rousseau,  Dei^infiw 
ence  des  passions,  De  la  littirature  eonsidirie  dans  see  rapports 
avec  les  institutions  sociales  sufficiently  show.    Her  romances. 
Ddphine  and  Corinne,  had  immense  literary  influence  at  the  time! 
Still  more  was  this  the  case  with  De  VAUemagne,  which  practically 
opened  up  to  the  rising  generationin  France  the  till  then  unknown 
treasures  of  literature  and  philosophy,  which  during 
the  most  glorious  half  century  of  her  literary  history 
Germany  had,  sometimes  on  hints  taken  from  France 
herself,  been  accumulating.  The  literary  importance  of  Chatean. 
briand  (X768-X848)  is  far  greater,  while  his  literary  influence 
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on  banfly  be  exaggerated  Cliateaubriaiid's  literary  fatlier  was 
Rossseau,  and  his  voyage  to  America  helped  to  develop  the  seeds 
wfaich  Rousseau  had  sown.  In  Reni  and  other  works  of  the 
ume  kind,  the  naturalism  of  Rousseau  received  a  still  further 
developraeaL  But  it  was  not  in  mere  naturalism  that  Chateau- 
briand was  to  find  his  most  fertile  and  most  successful  theme. 
It  vas,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Christianity  as 
ao  inspiring  force  in  literature.  The  i8th  century  had  used 
a;4iast  religion  the  method  of  ridicule;  Chateaubriand,  by 
gemus  rather  than  by  reasoning,  set  up  against  this*  method  that 
of  poetry  and  romance.  "  Christianity,"  says  he,  almost  in 
so  many  words,  "  is  the  most  poetical  of  all  religions,  the  most 
attnctive,  the  most  fertile  in  literary,  artistic  and  social  results." 
Tliis  theme  he  develops  with  the  most  splendid  language,  and 
Kith  every  otmcdvAUe  advantage  of  style,  in  the  Cinie  du 
Ciriaiamniu  and  the  Martyrs,  Tlie  splendotir  of  imagination, 
tbe  sonunooings  of  history  and  literattire  to  supply  effective  and 
toadang  iUostrations,  analogies  and  incidents,  the  rich  colouring 
so  different  from  the  peculiarly  monotonous  and  grey  tones  of 
tbe  masteis  of  the  iSth  century,  and  the  fervid  admiration  for 
Batm  vhkfa  were  Chateaubriand's  main  attractions  and  char- 
actoittics,  could  not  fail  to  have  an  enormous  literary  influence, 
lodeed  he  has  been  acclaimed,  with  more  reason  than  is  usually 
fooad  in  inch  acclamations,  as  the  founder  of  comparative  and 
iatpaativt  literary  criticism  in  France  if  not  in  Europe.  The 
Itooaatic  school  'acknowledged,  and  with  justice,  its  direct 
isdebtedneastohim. 

Ukraturt  sinct  tSjo. — ^In  dealing  with  the  last  period  of  the 
faiKory  of  French  literature  and  that  which  was  introduced  by 
tbe  literary  revolution  of  1830  and  has  continued,  in  phases  of 
oaly  partial  change,  to  the  present  day,  a  slight  alteration  of 
tnatment  is  requisite.  Tbe  subdivisions  of  literature  have  lately 
becooic  10  numerous,  and  the  contributions  to  each  have  reached 
SQcb  aa  immense  vcdume,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than 
cunocy  notice,  or  indeed  allusion,  to  most  of  them.  It  so 
bappeas,  however,  that  the  purely  literary  characteristics  of  this 
period,  though  of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable,  are  confined 
to  a  few  bnnchcs  of  liteiature.  The  character  of  the  XQth 
ceatojy  in  France  has  hitherto  been  at  least  as  strongly  marked 
as  that  of  any  previous  period.  In  the  middle  ages  men  of  letters 
followed  each  other  in  the  cultivation  of  certain  literary  forms 
fw  k>Bg  centuries.  The  ckanson  de  gesle,  the  Arthurian  legend, 
the  rtmam  d*  atenturtf  the  fabliau^  the  allegorical  poem,  the 
iM^  dramatic  /m,  mystery  and  farce,  served  successively  as 
aoolds  into  which  the  thotight  and  wrixing  impulse  of  genera- 
(ioos  of  autbois  were  successively  cast,  often  with  little  attention 
to  the  suittbility  of  form  and  subject.  The  end  of  the  15th 
ceatwy,  and  stiU  more  the  z6th,  owing  to  the  vast  extension 
of  thooght  and  knowledge  then  introduced,  finally  broke  up  the 
oU  forms,  and  introduced  the  practice  of  treating  each  subject 
ia  a  manner  toon  or  leas  appropriate  to  it,  and  whether  appro- 
Nate  or  not,  freely  sdected  by  the  author.  At  the  same  time 
a  vast  but  wmewhat  indiscriminate  addition  was  made  to  the 
Bttul  vocabulary  of  the  language.  The  17th  and  28th  centuries 
vitocsed  a  process  of  restriction  once  more  to  certain  forms 
ind  strict  imitation  of  predecessors,  combined  with  attention 
to  pvdy  arbitrary  rules,  the  cramping  and  impoverishing  effect 
ol  this  (in  Fteelon's  words)  being  counterbalanced  partly  by 
the  eioru  of  individual  genius,  and  still  more  by  the  constant 
aad  steady  enlargement  of  the  range  of  thought,  the  choice  of 
sabjects,  and  the  familiarity  with  other  literature,  both  of  the 
lacieat  and  modem  world.  The  literary  work  of  the  zpth 
cmwy  and  <^  the  great  Romantic  movement  which  began  in  its 
Kcood  quarter  was  to  repeat  on  a  far  larger  scale  the  work  of  the 
16th,  to  tneak  up  and  discard  such  literary  forms  as  had  become 
vsdcas  or  hopelessly  stiff,  to  give  strength,  suppleness  and 
^'viety  to  such  as  were  retained,  to  invent  new  ones  where 
AKcaary,  to  enrich  the  language  by  importations,  inventions 
ud  rmvals,and,  above  all,  to  bring  into  prominence  the  principle 
of  iadividaalism.  Authors  and  even  books,  rather  than  groups 
aid  idads,  demand  principal  attedtion. 

The  result  of  this  revolution  is  naturally  most  remarkable  in 


the  belles-lettres  and  the  kindred  department  of  history.  Poetry, 
not  dramatic,  has  been  revived;  prose  romance  and  literary 
criticism  have  been  brought  to  a  perfection  previously  unknown; 
and  history  has  produced  works  more  various^  if  not  more  remark- 
able, than  at  any  previous  stage  of  the  language.  01  all  these 
branches  we  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  give  some  detailed 
account.  But  the  services  done  to  the  language  were  not  limited 
to  the  strictly  literary  branches  of  literature.  Modem  French, 
H  it  lacks,  as  it  probably  does  lack,  the  statuesque  precision  and 
elegance  of  prose  style  to  which  between  X650  and  x8oo  all  else 
was  sacrificed,  has  become  a  much  more  suitable  instrument 
for  the  accurate  and  copious  treatment  of  positive  and  concrete 
subjects.  These  subjects  have  accordingly  been  treated  in  an 
abuindance  corresponding  to  that  manifested  in  other  countries, 
though  the  literary  importance  of  the  treatment  has  perhaps 
proportionately  declined.  We  cannot  even  attempt  to  indicate 
the  innumerable  directions  of  scientific  study  which  this  copious 
industry  has  taken,  and  must  confine  oursdves  to  those  which 
come  more  immediately  under  the  headings  previously  adopted. 
In  philosophy  proper  France,  like  other  nations,  has  been  more 
remarkable  for  attention  to  the  historical  side  of  the  matter 
than  for  the  production  of  new  systems;  and  the  principal 
excq>tion  among  her  philosophical  writers,Auguste  Comte(i  793- 
1857),  besides  inclining,  as  far  as  his  matter  went  to  the  political 
and  scientific  rather  than  to  the  purely  philosophical  side  (which 
indeed  he  regarded  as  antiquated),  was  not  very  remarkable 
merely  as  a  man  of  letters.  Victor  Cousin  (1792-1867),  on  tbe 
other  hand,  almost  a  brilliant  man  of  letters  and  for  a  time 
regarded  as  something  of  a  philosophical  apostle  preaching 
"  eclecticism,"  betook  himself  latterly  to  biographical  and  other 
miscellaneous  writing,  especially  on  the  famous  French  ladies  of 
the  X7th  century,  and  is  likely  to  be  remembered  chiefly  in  this 
department,  though  not  to  be  forgotten  in  that  of  philosophical 
history  and  criticism.  The  same  curious  declension  was  observ- 
able in  the  much  younger  Hippolyte  Adolphe  Talne  (i8a8-x893), 
who,  beginning  with  philosophical  studies,  and  always  maintain- 
ing a  strong  tincture  of  philosophical  determinism,  applied  himself 
later,  first  tp  literary  history  and  criticism  in  his  famous  Histaire 
de  la  liliirature  anglaise  (1864),  and  then  to  history  proper  in 
his  still  more  famous  and  far  more  solidly  based  Origines  de  la 
France  cotUemparaine  (1876).  To  him,  however,  we  must  recur 
under  the  head  of  literary  criticism.  And  not  dissimilar 
phenomena,  not  so  much  of  inconstancy  to  philosophy  as  of  a 
tendency  towards  the  applied  rather  than  the  pure  branches  of 
the  subject,  are  noticeable  in  Edgar  (^net  (X803-Z875),  in 
Charies  de  R^musat  (x  797^x87 5),  and  in  Ernest  Renan  (x8a3- 
1893),  the  first  of  whom  began  by  translating  Herder  while  the 
second  and  third  devoted  themselves  early  to  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, de  Rteusat  dealixig  with  Abelard  (1845)  &°d  Anselm 
(1856),  Renan  with  Averroes  (x85a).  More  single-xninded 
devotion  to  at  least  the  historical  side  was  shown  by  Jean 
Philibert  Damiron  (i794*-x863),  who  published  in  184a  a  Cquts 
de  pkilcsdpkie  and  many  minor  works  at  different  times;  but 
the  inconstancy  recurs  in  Jules  Simon  (18x4-1896),  who,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  a  writer  of 
authority  on  the  Greek  philosophers  (especially  in  Histoire  de 
/'  ia^e  d*  Alexandrief  X844-X845),  began  before  long  to  take  an 
active  and,  towards  the  close  of  his  life-work,  all  but  a  foremost 
part  in  politics.  In  theology  the  chief  name  of  great  literary 
eminence  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  is  that  of  Lamennais, 
of  whom  more  presently,  in  the  later,  that  of  Reiuin  again. 
But  Charles  Forbes  de  Montalembert  (18X0-Z870),  an  historian 
with  a  strong  theological  tendency,  deserves  notice;  and  among 
ecclesiastics  who  have  been  orators  and  writers  the  p^re  Jean 
Baptiste  Henri  Lacordaire  (x8os-x86i),  a  pupil  of  Lamennais 
who  returned  to  orthodoxy  blit  always  kept  to  the  Liberal  side; 
the  p^  Cflestin  Joseph  Filix  (x8xo-x89x),  a  Jesuit  teacher  and 
preacher  of  eminence;  and  the  p^re  Didon  (1840-1900),  a  very 
popular  preacho*  and  writer  who,  though  thoroughly  orthodox, 
did  not  escape  collision  with  his  superiors.  On  the  Protestant 
side  Atbanase  Coquerel  (1820-1875)  is  the  most  remarkable 
name.  Recently  Paul  Sabatier  (b.  1858)  has  displayed,  especially 
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in  dealing  with  Saint  Frands  of  Aatisi,  much  power  df  literary 
and  religious  sympathy  and  a  style  somewhat  modelled  on  that 
of  kenan,  but  less  unctuous  and  effeminate.  There  are  strong 
philosophical  tendencies,  and  at  least  a  revolt  against  the  re- 
Ugious  as  well  as  philosophical  ideas  of  the  Encyclopedists,  in 
the  Pensies  of  Joubert,  while  the  hybrid  position  characteristic 
of  the  19th  century  is  particularly  noticeable  in  fitienne  Pivert  de 
S6nancour  (1770-1846),  whose  principal  work,  Obermann  (1804), 
had  an  extraordinary  influence  on  its  own  and  the  next  generation 
in  the  direction  of  melancholy  moralizing.  This  tone  wasnotably 
taken  up  towards  the  other  end  of  the  century  by  Amiel  (g.v.), 
who,  however,  does  not  strictly  belong  to  French  literature: 
whUe  in  Xim6n2s  Doudon  (1800-1873),  author  of  MHanges  el 
UUres  posthumously  published,  we  find  more  of  a  retiim  to  the 
attitude  of  Joubert — ^literary  criticism  occupying  a  very  large 
part  of  his  reflections.  Political  philosophy  and  its  kindred 
sciences  have  naturally  received  a  large  ^re  of  attention. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  there  was  aigreat  develop- 
ment of  socialist  and  fanciful  theorizing  on  politics,  with  which 
the  names  of  Claude  Henri,  oomtc  de  Saint-Simon  (x76o-x8a5), 
Charles  Fourier  (1772-1837),  £tienne  Cabet  (1788-1856),  and 
others  are  connected.  As  political  economists  Frederic  Bastiat 
(1801-1850),  L.  G.  L.  Guilhaud  de  Lavergne  (1809-1880),  Louis 
Auguste  Blanqui  (1805-1881),  and  Michel  Chevalier  (1806-1879) 
may  be  noticed.  In  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  (1805-^x859)  France 
produced  a  political  observer  of  a  remarkably  acute,  moderate 
and  reflective  character,  and  Armand  Carrel  (x  800- 1836),  whose 
life  was  cut  short  in  a  duel,  was  a  real  man  of  letters,  as  well  as 
a  brilliant  journalist  and  an  honest  if  rather  violent  party 
politician.  The  name  of  Jean  Louis  Eugtoe  Lerminier  (1803- 
1857)  is  of  wide  repute  for  legal  and  constitutional  writings,  and 
thatof  Henri,  baron  de  Jomini  (17  79-^  869)  is  still  more  celebrated 
as  a  military  historian;  while  that  of  Francois  Lenormant  (1837- 
2883)  holds  a  not  dissimilar  position  in  archaeology.  With  the 
publications  devoted  to  physical  science  proper  we  do  notattempt 
to  meddle.  Philology,  however,  demands  a  brief  notice.  In 
classical  studies  France  has  till  recently  hardly  maintained  the 
position  which  might  be  expected  of  the  country  of  Scaliger 
and  Casaubon.  She  has,  however,  produced  some  considerable 
Orientalists,  such  as  ChampoIlionthe3rounger,Bumouf,SiIvestre 
de  Sacy  and  Stanislas  Julicn.  The  f  otmdation  of  Roniance  philo*' 
logy  was  due,  indeed,  to  the  foreigners  Wolf  and  Diez.  .  But 
early  in  the  century  the  curiosity  as  to  the  older  literature  of 
France  created  by  Barbazan,  Tressan  and  others  continued  to 
extend.  Dominique  Martin  Mten  (x  74&-1829)  published  many 
unprintcd  fabliaux,  gave  the  whole  of  the  French  Renart  cycle, 
with  the  exception  of  Renart  le  amlrefait,  and  edited  the  Roman 
de  la  rose,  ChaJrles  Claude  Fauriel  (X773-X844)  and  Francois 
Raynouard  (1761-1836)  dealt  elaborately  with  Provencal 
poetry  as  well  as  partiaUy  with  that  of  the  trouv^res;  and  the 
latter  produced  his  comprehensive  Lexique  romane.  These 
examples  were  followed  by  many  other  writers,  who  edited 
manuscript  works  and  commented  on  them,  always  with  zeal 
And  sometimes  with  discretion.  Foremost  among  these  must 
be  mentioned  Paulin  Paris  (x8oo-x88x)  who  for  fifty  years  served 
the  cause  of  old  French  literature  with  untiring  energy,  great 
literary  taste,  and  a  pleasant  and  facile  pen.  His  selections  from 
manuscripts,  his  Romancero  fran^is,  bis  editions  of  Garin  le 
Lokerain  and  Berte  aus  grans  pits,  and  his  Romans  de  la  table 
ronde  may  especially  be  mentioned.  Soon,  too,  the  Benedictine 
Hlstoire  lUtiraire,  so  long  interrupted,  was  restmied  under  M. 
Paris's  general  management,  and  has  proceeded  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  Among,  its  contents  M.  Paris's  dis- 
sertations on  the  later  chansons  de  gesies  and  the  early  song 
writers,  M.  Victor  le  Clerc's  on  the  fabliaux^  and  M.  Littr6's 
on  the  romans  d*aventures  may  be  specially  noticed.  For  some 
time  indeed  the  woik  of  French  editors  was  chargeable  with  a 
certain  lack  of  critical  and  philological  acctiracy.  This  reproach, 
however,  was  wiped  off  by  the  efforts  of  a  band  of  younger 
scholars,  chiefly  pupils  of  the  £coIe  des  Chartes,  with  MM. Gaston 
Paris  (1839-1903)  and  Paul  Meyer  at  their  head.  Of  M.  Paris 
ia  particular  it  may  be  said  that  no  scholar  in  the  subject  has  ever 


combined  literary  and  linguistic  competence  more  admirably. 
TheSoci6t6  desAndensTextesFrancais  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  publishing  scholarly  editions  of  inedited  works,  and  a  lexicon 
of  the  older  tongue  by  M.  Godef roy  at  last  supplemented,  though 
not  quite  with  equal  accomplishment,  the  admirable  dictionary 
in  which  £mile  Lxttz€  (x8oi-x88i),  at  the  cost  of  a  life's  labour, 
embodied  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  classical  French  language. 
Meanwhile  the  period  between  the  middle  ages  proper  and  the 
17th  century  has  not  lacked  its  share  of  this  revival  of  attention. 
To  the  literature  between  Villon  and  Regnier  especial  attention 
was  paid  by  the  early  Romantics,  and  Sainte-Beuve's  TabUau 
historique  el  critique  de  la  poisie  ei  du  thSdire  au  sHmHwu  siicle 
was  one  of  the  manifestoes  of  the  school.  Since  the  appearance 
of  that  work  In  i8a8  editions  with  critical  comments  of  the 
literature  of  this  period  have  constantly  multiplied,  aided  by  the 
great  fancy  for  tastefully  produced  works  which  exist*  among 
the  richer  classes  in  France;  and  there  are  probaUy  now  few 
countries  in  which  works  of  old  authors,  whether  in  cheap  reprints 
or  in  iditions  de  luxe  can  be  more  readily  procured. 

The  Romantic  Movement. — It  is  time,  however,  to  return  to  the 
literary  revolution  itself,  and  its  more  purely  literary  results. 
At  the  accession  of  Charles  X.  France  possessed  three    ^ 
writers,  and  perhaps  only  three,  of  already  remarkable 
eminence,  if  we  except  Chateaubriand,  who  was  already  of  a 
past  generatioxL    These  three  were  Pierre  Jean  de  B^ranger 
(1780-1857),  Alphonse  de  Lamartine  (1790-^x869),  and  Huguei 
F£Iicit6  Robert  Lamennais  (x78a-x854).    The  first  belongs 
definitely  in  manner,  despite  his  striking  originality  of  nuanu, 
to  the  past.    He  has  remnants  of  the  old  periphrases,  the  cum- 
brous mythological  allusions,  the  poetical "  properties  "  of  Frcxach 
verse.    He  has  also  the  older  and  somewhat  narrow  limitations 
of  a  French  poet;  foreigners  are  for  him  mere  barbarians.    At 
the  same  time  his  extraordinary  lyrical  faculty,  his  excellent  wit, 
which  makes  him  a  descendant  of  Rabelais  and  La  Fontaine, 
and  his  occasional  touches  of  pathos  made  him  deserve  and 
obtain  something  more  than  successes  of  occasion.    Stranger, 
moreover,  was  very  far  from  being  the  mere  improvisatore 
which  those  who  ding  to  the  inspirationist  theory  of  poetry 
would  fain  see  in  him.  His  studies  in  style  and  composition  were 
persistent,  and  it  was  long  before  he  attained  the  firm  and  brilliant 
xnanner  which  distinguishes  him.    Biranger's  talent,  however, 
was  still  too  much  a  matter  of  individual  genius  to  have  great 
literary  influence,  and  he  formed  no  schocd.    It  was  different 
with  Lamartine,  who  was,  nevertheless,  like  Bfran^r, 
a  typical  FrenchmaxL    The   Miditations  and    the 
Harmonies  exhibit  a  remarkable  transition  between 
the  old  school  and  the  new.    In  going  direct  to  nature,  in  borrow- 
ing from  her  striking  outlines,  vivid  and  contrasted  tints, 
harmony  and  variety  of  sound,  the  new  poet  showed  himself 
an  iimovator  of  the  best  class.    In  using  romantic  and  religious 
associations,  and  expressing  them  in  affecting  language,  he  was 
the  Chateaubriand  of  verse.    But  with  all  tlJs  he  retained  some 
of  the  vices  of  the  classical  school.    His  versification,  harmonious 
as  it  is,  is  monotonous,  and  he  does  not  venture  into  the  bold 
lyrical  forms  which  true  poetry  loves.    He  has  still  the  horror  of 
the  mot  propre;  he  is  alwa^'s  spiritualizing  and  idealizing,  and 
his  style  and  thought  have  a  double  portion  of  the  fexninine 
and  almost  flaccid  softness  which  had  come  to  pass  for  grace  in 
French.    The  last  of  the  trio,  Lameimais,  represents  an  altogether 
bolder  and  rougher  genius.    Strongly  influenced  by 
the   Catholic   reaction,   Lamennais  also  shows  the 
strongest  possible  influence  of  the  revolutionary  spirit. 
His  earliest  work,  the  £riai  sur  rindi£frence  en  maiitre  de 
religion  (18x7  <uid  x8x8)  was  a  defence  of  the  chureh  on  curiously 
unecdesiastical  lines.    It  was  written  in  an  ardent  style,  full  of 
illustrations,  and  extremely  ambitious  in  character.    The  plan 
was  partly  critical  and  partly  constructive.    The  first  part  dis- 
posed of  the  x8th  century;  the  second,  adopting  the  theory  ci 
papal  absolutism  which  Joseph  de  Maistre  had  already  advocated, 
proceeded  to  base  it  on  a  supposed  universal  consent.    The  after 
history  of  Lamennais  was  perhaps  not  an  unnatural  recoil  from 
this;  but  it  is  sufficient  here  to  point  out  that  in  his  prose^ 
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especially  as  «Henrards  developed  in  the  apocalyptic  Pareies 
fnm  a9yanl  (1S39)  are  to  be  decerned  many  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  Romantic  school,  particulaily  iU  hardy  and  picturesqae 
choke  of  language,  and  the  disdain  of  established  and  accepted 
Qctbods  which  it  professed.  The  signs  of  the  revolution  itself 
Here,  as  was  natural,  first  given  in  periodical  literature.  The 
feudalist  affectations  of  Chateaubriand  and  the  legitimists 
odted  a  sort  of  aesthetic  affection  for  Gothidsm,  and  Walter 
Scoct  became  one  of  the  most  favourite  authors  in  France. 
SooQ  was  started  the  periodical  La  Muse  fran^ise^  in  which  the 
names  of  Hugo,  Vigny,  Deschamps  and  Madame  de  Girardin 
appear.  Almost  all  the  writers  in  this  periodical  were  eager 
royalists,  and  for  some  time  the  battle  was  still  fought  on  poli- 
tied  grounds.  There  could,  however,  be  no  spedal  connexion 
between  dassical  drama  and  liberalism;  and  the  liberal  journal, 
the  Cl9be,  with  no  less  a  person  than  Sainte-Beuve  among  iU 
contribtttors,  declared  definite  war  against  dassidsm  in  the 
drama.  The  chief  "  rlassiciil  "  organs  were  the  CoHsiitutionnd, 
the  Jvvnal  des  Mats,  and  after  a  time  and  not  exclusively, 
tke  Rnue  des  d^ux  wumdes.  Soon  the  question  became  purely 
Eterary,  and  the  Romantic  school  proper  was  bom  in  the  famotis 
ctnade  or  clique  in  which  Hugo  was  chief  poet,  Sainte-Beuve 
dief  critic,  and  Gautier,  Gerard  de  Nerval,  the  brothers  £mile 
(1791-1871)  and  Antony  (1800-1869),  Desdiamps,  Petrus  Borel 
(1S09-1859)  and  others  were  officers.  Alfred  de  Vigny  and 
Alfred  de  Muaset  stand  somewhat  apart,  and  so  does  Charles 
Xodier  (1780-1844),  a  versatile  and  voluminous  writer,  the  very 
variety  and  number  of  whose  works  have  somewhat  prevented 
tbe  iadividnal  excellence  of  any  of  them  from  having  justice 
done  to  it.  The  objects  of  the  school,  which  was  at  first  violently 
^^nsed,  so  much  so  that  certain  academicians  actually  petitioned 
\ht  king  to  forbid  the  admission  of  any  Romantic  piece  at  the 
Thfltre  Fraitcais,  were,  briefly  stated,  the  burning  of  everything 
*bich  had  been  adored,  and  the  adoring  of  everything  which 
bad  been  burnt.  They  would  have  no  unities,  no  arbitrary 
idectioD  of  subjects,  no  restraints  on  variety  of  versification,  no 
Kadendcally  iimitol  vocabulary,  no  considerations  of  artificial- 
beaaty,  and,  above  all,  no  periphrastic  expression.  The  mot 
prcpn^  the  calling  of  a  spade  a  spade,  was  the  great  command- 
Bttot  of  Romanticism;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  what  was 
taken  away  in  peri|dirase  was  made  up  in  adjectives.  Musset, 
vbo  was  veiy  mudi  of  a  free-lance  in  the  contest,  maintained 
iodeed  that  the  differentia  of  the  Romantic  was  the  copious  use 
of  this  pan  ci  speech.  All  sorts  of  epithets  were  invented  to 
^ttiBgnish  the  two  parties,  of  which  flamboyant  and  grisdtre 
ue  p^iaps  the  most  accurate  and  expressive  pair— the  former 
Kniog  to  denote  the  gorgeous  tints  and  bold  attempts  of  the 
cew  school,  the  latter  the  grey  colour  and  monotonous  outlines 
cf  tltt  <dd.  .  The  representation  of  Hemani  in  1830  was  the  cul- 
cisatiM  of  the  straggle,  and  dtuing  great  part  of  the  reign  of 
Loaa  VinSppc  almost  all  the  younger  men  of  letters  in  France 
«ere  Romantics.  The  representation  of  the  Luerlce  of  Francois 
haaasd  (1814-1867)  in  1846  is  often  quoted  as  the  herald  or  sign 
of  a  dattkal  reaction.  But  this  was  only  apparent,  and  signified, 
if  it  Bgnified  anything,  merely  that  the  more  juvenile  excesses 
of  the  Romantics  were  out  of  date.  All  the  greatest  men  of 
ktten  <rf  France  since  1830  have  been  on  the  innovating  side, 
ttd  all  without  exception,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  have  hac^ 
tber  work  cokniied  by  the  results  of  the  movement,  and  of  those 
vliidi  have  succeeded  it  as  developments  rather  than  reactions. 

Drama  and  Poetry  since  i^jo.— Although  the  immediate 
Kbject  on  which  the  battles  of  Classics  and  Romantics  arose 
*as  draouuic  poetry,  the  dramatic  restilts  of  the  movement 
lave  not  been  those  of  greatest  value  or  most  permanent  char- 
Kter.  The  principal  effect  in  the  long  run  has  been  the  intro- 
(^BcdoQ  of  a  spedes  of  play  tailed  drama,  as  opposed  to  regular 
fcxedf  and  tragedy,  admitting  of  much  freer  treatment  than 
<i^  of  these  two  as  previously  understood  in  French,  and 
lodiag  itself  ni  aooie  measure  to  the  lengthy  and  disjointed 
•oioa,  the  ninltq;dicity  of  personages,  and  the  absence  6[  stock 
d^aactcfs  yrhkh  characterized  the  Eni^ish  stage  in  its  palmy 
^7^  Afl  ^^ctor  Hofo't  dxamatic  worics-are  of  this  dass,  and 
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each,  as  it  was  produced  or  published  {CromweU,  Hemani, 
Marion  deVOrme,  Le  Roi  s^amuse^  Lucrice  Borgia,  Marie  Tudor, 
Ruy  Bias  and  Les  Burgraoes),  was  a  litersry  event,  and  excited 
the  most  violent  discussion — ^the  author's  usual  plan  being  to 
prefix  a  prose  preface  of  a  very  militant  character  to  his  work. 
A  still  more  melodramatic  variety  of  drama  was  that  chiefly 
represented  by  Alexandre  Dumas  (1802-1870),  whose  Hctm  IU 
and  Antony,  to  which  niay  be  added  kter  La  Tour  de  Nesle 
and  Mademoiselle  de  BelUisU,  were  almost  as  much  rallying 
points  for  the  early  Romantics  as  the  dramas  of  Hugo,  despite 
their  inferior  literary  value.  At  the  same  time  Alexandre  Soumet 
(1788-1845),  in  Norma,  Una  PHe  de  Niron,  &c.,  and  Casimlr 
Delavigne  in  Marino  Paliero,  Louis  XI,  &c.,  maintained  a 
somewhat  closer  adherence  to  the  older  models.  The  classical 
or  semi-classical  reaction  of  the  last  years  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
represented  in  tragedy  by  Ponsard  {Lucriu,  A  pus  de  Mtrame, 
CharloUe  Corday,  Ulysse,  and  several  comedies),  and  on  the  comic 
side,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  fimile  Augier  (1830-1889)  in 
L'Aventuriire,  Le  Cendre  de  M.  Poirier,  La  Pils  de  Ciboyer,  &c. 
During  almost  the  whole  period  Eugiftne  Scribe  (1791-1861) 
poured  forth  innumerable  comedies  of  the  vaudeville  order, 
which,  without  possessing  much  literary  value,  attained  immense 
popularity.  For  the  last  half-century  the  realist  development 
of  Romanticism  has  had  the  upper  hand  in  dramatic  composition, 
its  principal  representatives  being  on  the  one  side  Victorien 
Sardou  (i83r-x909),  who  in  Nos  InHmes,  La  Pamille  Benotton, 
Rabagas,  Dora,  &&,  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  satirical 
treatment  of  manners,  and  Alexandre  Dumas  fits  (1834-1895), 
authOT  in  185a  of  the  famous  Dame  aux  camUias,  who  in  sudi 
pieces  as  Les  Idies  de  Madame  Aubray  and  Vttron^e  rather 
busied  himself  with  morals  and  "  problems,"  while  his  Dama 
aux  camJ&ias  (1852)  is  sometimes  raiiked  as  the  first  of  such  things 
in  "modem"  style.  Certain  isolated  authors  also  deserve 
notice,  such  as  Joseph  Autran  (1813-X877),  a  poet  and  acade- 
mician having  some  resemblance  to  Lamartine,  whose  PiiU 
d*jEsdiyle  created  for  him  a  dramatic  reputation  fdiich  he  did 
not  attempt  to  follow  up,  and  Gabriel  Legouv£  (b.  1807),  whose 
Adrienne  Lecouoreur  was  assisted  to  popularity  by  the  admirable 
talent  of  RacheL  A  special  variety  of  drama  of  the  first  literary 
importance  has  also  been  cultivated  in  this  century  tmder  the 
title  of  sehies  or  proverbes,  slight  dramatic  sketches  in  which  the 
dialogue  and  style  axe  of  even  more  importance  than  the  action. 
The  best  of  all  of  these  are  those  of  Alfred  de  Musset  (X8X0-X857), 
whose  II  faui  gu*une  porta  soit  omerte  ou.fermie.  On  na  badine 
pas  avec  Vanumr,  &c,  are  models  of  grace  and  wit.  Among  hb 
followers  may  be  mentioned  tspedsJly  Octave  Feuillet  (i8ax-> 
X890).  Few  social  dramas  of  the  kind  in  modem  times  have 
attained  a  greater  success  than  Le  Monde  olt  Von  s*annuie  (x868) 
of  £douard  Pftilleron  (1834-X899).    (See  also  Dxaha.) 

In  poetry  proper,  as  in  drama,  Victor  Hugo  showed  the  way. 
In  him  all  the  Romantic  characteristics  were  expressed  and 
embodied— disregard  of  arbitrary  critical  rules,  free 
choice  of  subject,  variety  and  vigour  of  metre,  splendour 
and  sonorousness  of  diction,  abundant "  local  colour," 
and  that  itrq>resBible  individualism  which  is  one  of  the  chief, 
though  not  perhaps  the  chief,  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  careful 
attration  to  form  which  is  also  characteristic  of  th^  movement  is 
less  apparent  in  him  than  in  some  of  his  follo^rs,  it  is  not 
because  it  is  absent,  but  because  the  enthusiastic  conviction 
with  which  he  attacked  every  subject  somewhat  diverts  attention 
from  it.  As  with  the  merits  so  with  the  defects.  A  deficient 
senseof  the  ludicrous  which  characterized  many  of  the  Romantics 
was  strongly  ^parent  in  their  leader,  as  was  also  an  equally 
representative  grandiosity,  and  a  fondness  for  the  introduction 
of  foreign  and  unfamiliar  words,  eq>ecially  proper  names, 
which  occasionally  produces  an  effect  of  burlesque.  Victor 
Hugo's  earliest  poetical  works,  his  chiefly  royalist  and  political 
Odes,  were  cast  in  the  older  and  accepted  forms,  but  already 
displayed  astonishing  poetical  qualities.  But  it  was  in  the 
BaOades  (for  inst>ance,  the  splendid  Pas  d^armes  du  roi  Jean, 
written  in  verses  of  three  syllables)  and  the  Orientates  (  of  which 
may  be  taken  for  a  sample  the  sixth  section  of  Natarin,  a  perfect 
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torrent  of  outlandish  terms  poured  forth  in  the  most  admirable 
verse,  or  Les  Djinns,  where  some  of  the  stanzas  have  lines  of 
two  syllables  each)  that  the  grand  provocation  was  thrown 
to  the  believers  in  alexandrines,  careful  caesuras  and  strictly 
separated  couplets.  Les  PtuUles  d^automne,  Les  Chants  du 
crtpuscuU,  Les  Voix  itUirieures,  Les  Rayons  et  Us  ombres,  the 
productions  of  the  next  twenty  years,  were  quieter  in  style  and 
tone,  but  no  less  full  of  poetical  spirit.  The  Revolution  of  1848, 
the  establidunent  of  the  empure  and  the  poet's  exile  brous^t 
about  a  fresh  determination  of  his  genius  to  lyrical  subjects. 
Les  Ckdiiments  and  La  Ltgtnde  dessUdes,  the  one  political,  the 
other  historical,  reach  perhaps  the  high-water  marie  of  French 
verse;  and  they  were  followed  by  the  philosophical  Conlemphr 
tions,  the  lighter  Chansons  des  rues  et  des  bois,  the  Annie 
terrMe,  the  second  Ligende  des  sUdes,  and  the  later  work  to  be 
found  noticed  sub  nom.  We  have  been  thus  particular  here 
because  the  literary  productiveness  of  Victor  Hugo  himself  has 
been  the  measure  and  sample  of  the  whole  literary  productiveness 
of  France  on  the  poetical  side.  At  five-and-twenty  he  was 
acknowledged  as  a  master,  at  seventy-five  he  was  a  master  still. 
His  poetical  influence  has  been  represented  in  three  different 
schools,  from  which  very  few  of  the  poetical  writers  of  the 
century  can  be  excluded.  These  few  we  may  notice  first.  Alfred 
m^ggj      de  Musset,  a  writer  of  great  genius,  felt  part  of  the 

Romantic  in^iration  very  strongly,  but  was  on  the 
whole  unfortunately  influenced  by  Byron,  and  partly  out  of 
wilfulness,  partly  from  a  natural  want  of  persevering  industry 
and  vigour,  allowed  himself  to  be  careless  and  even  slovenly 
in  oompo8itk>n.  Notwithstanding  this,  many  of  his  lyrics  are 
among  the  finest  poems  in  the  language,  and  his  verse,  careless 
as  it  is,  has  extraordinary  natural  grace.  Auguste  Barbier 
(1805-1882)  whose  lambes  shows  an  extraordinary  command  of 
nervous  and  masculine  versification,  also  comes  in  here;  and  the 
Breton  poet,  Auguste  Briaeux  (1803-1858),  much  admired  by 
some,  together  with  H6g6sippe  Moreau,  an  unequal  writer 
possessing  some  talent,  Pierre  Dupont  (183X-X870),  one  of  much 
greater  gtfts,  and  Gustave  Nadaud  (x8ao-x893),  a  follower  of 
B^ranger,  also  deserve  mention.  Of  the  school  of  Lamartine 
rather  than  of  Hugo  are  Alfred  de  Vigny  (X799-X865)  and 
Victor  de  Laprade  (X811-X887),  the  former  a.  writer  <rf  little 
bulk  and  somewhat  over-fastMious,  but  possessing  one  of  the 
most  correct  and  elegant  styles  to  be  f oimd  in  French,  with  a 
curious  restrained  passion  and  a  complicated  originality,  the 
latter  a  meditative  and  philosophical  poet,  like  Vigny  an  admir- 
aUe  writer,  but  somewhat  deficient  in  pith  and  substance,  as 
wdl  as  in  warmth  and  colour.  Madame  Ackermann  (  X8X3-1890) 
Is  the  chief  philosophical  poetess  of  France,  aiui  this  style  has 
recently  been  very  popular;  but  for  actual  poetical  powers, 
MarceUne  Desbordes-Valmore  (x786rx859)  perhaps  exceUed  her, 
though  in  a  looser  and  more  sentimental  fashion.  The  poetical 
schools  which  more  directly  derive  from  the  Romantic  movement 
as  represented  by  Hugo  are  three  in  number,  corresponding  in 
point  of  time  with  the  first  outburst  of  the  movement,  with  the 
period  of  reaction  already  alluded  to,  aiui  with  the  closing  years 
of  the  second  empire.  Of  the  first  by  far  the  most  distinguished 
member  was  Thfophile  Gautier  (18XX-X873),  the  most  perfect 
Qggfigg^      poet  in  point  of  form  that  France  has  produced.    When 

quite  a  boy  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  x6th- 
oentury  masters,  and  though  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Hugo,  his  own  talent  was  of  an  individual  order,  and  developed 
itself  more  or  less  independently.  4lberlus  alone  of  his  poems 
has  much  of  the  extravagant  and  grotesque  character  which 
distinguished  early  romantic  literature.  The  Comidie  de  la 
mM,  the  Poisies  diurses,  and  still  more  the  ^rnanx  et  camtes, 
display  a  distinctly  classical  tendenqr— classical,  that  is  to  say, 
not  in  the  party  and  perverted  sense,  but  in  its  true  acceptation. 
The  tendency  to  the  fantastic  and  horrible  may  be  taken  as  best 
shown  by  Petnis  Borel  (X809-X859),  a  writer  of  singular  power 
ahnost  entirely  wasted.  («erard  LabrunSe  or  de  Nerval  (x8o8- 
1855)  adopted  a  manner  also  fantastic  but  more  idealistic  than 
BoreL's,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  Oriental  travels  and 
studies,  and  by  his  attention  to  popular  ballads  and  traditions. 


while  his  style  has  an  exquisite  but  unaffected  strangeness 
hardly  inferior  to  Gautier's.  This  peculiar  and  somewhat 
quinteasenced  style  is  also  remarkable  in  the  Caspard  de  la  nuit 
of  Louis  Bertrand  (X807-X84X),  a  work  of  rhjrthmical  prose 
almost  unique  in  its  character.  One  famous  sonnet  preserves 
the  name  of  ¥€Ux  Arvers  (x8o6-x85o).  The  two  Deschamps 
were  chiefly  remarkable  as  translators.  The  next  generation 
produced  three  remarkable  poets,  to  whom  may  perhaps  be 
added  a  fourth.  Theodore  de  Banville  (1833-X89X),  adopting 
the  principles  of  Gautier,  and  combining  with  them  a  considerable 
satiric  faculty,  composed  a  large  amount  of  verse,  faultless  in 
form,  ddkate  and  exquisite  In  shades  and  colours,  but  so  entirely 
neutral  In  moral  and  political  tone  that  it  has  found  fewer 
adniirers  than  it  deserved.  Charles  Marie  Ren6  Leconte  de  Lisle 
(x8x8-x894),  carrying  out  the  principle  of  ransacking  foreign 
fiterature  for  subjects,  went  to  Celtic,  rlasitiral  or  even  Oriental 
sources  for  his  inspiration,  and  de^ite  a  science  in  verse  not  much 
inferior  to  Ban^Ile's,  and  a  far  wider  range  and  choice  of 
subject,  diffused  an  air  of  erudition,  not  to  say  pedantry,  over 
his  woik  which  disgusted  some  readers,  and  a  pessimism  which 
displeased  others,  but  has  left  poetry  only  inferior  to  that  of 
the  greatest  of  his  countrymen.  Charles  Baudelaire  (X83X-X867), 
by  Us  choice  of  tmpopular  subjects  and  the  terrible  truth  of  his 
analysis,  revolted  not  a  few  of  those  who,  in  the  words  of  an 
English  critic,  caimot  take  pleasure  in  the  representation  if  they 
do  not  take  pleasure  In  the  thing  rq>resented,  and  who  thus 
miss  his  extraordinary  command  of  the  poeUcal  Appeal  in 
sound.  In  imagery  and  in  suggestion  generally.  Thus,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  each  of  the  three  representatives  of  the 
second  Romantic  generation  was  for  a  time  disappointed  of 
his  due  fame.  A  fourth  poet  of  this  time,  Jps£phin  Soulary 
(18X5-X89X),  produced  sonnets  of  rare  beauty  axul  excellence. 
A  fifth,  Louis  BouHhet  (X832-X869),  an  intimate  friend  of  Flau- 
bert, pushed  even  farther  the  fancy  for  strange  subjects,  but 
showed  powers  in  Mdanis and  other  things.  In  x866  a  collection 
of.  poems,  entitled  after  an  old  Frendi  fashion  Le  Pamasse 
contemporatHf  appeared.  It  included  contributions  by  many 
of  the  poets  just  mentioned,  but  the  mass  of  the  contributors 
were  hitherto  unknown  to  fame.  A  similar  collection  appeared 
in  1869,  and  was  interrupted  by  the  German  war,  but  continued 
after  it,  and  a  third  in  1876. 

The  first  Pamasse  had  been  projected  by  MM.  Xavier  de 
Ricard  (b.  1843)  uid CatuIleMend^ (1841-X909)  as asort  of  mani- 
festo of  a  school  of  young  poets:  but  its  contents  were  largely 
coloured  by  the  inclusion  among  them  of  woric  by  representatives 
of  older  generations — Gautier,  Laprade,  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
Banville,  Baudelaire  and  others.  The  continuation,  however, 
of  the  title  in  the  later  issues,  rather  than  anything  else,  led  to 
the  formation  and  promulgation  of  the  idea  of  a  "  Pamassien  " 
or  an  "Impassible"  schom  which  was  supposed  to  adopt  as  its 
watchword  the  motto  of  "  Art  for  Art's  sake,"  to  pay  especial 
attention  to  f(Mmi,  and  also  to  aim  at  a  certain  objectivity.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  greater  poets  and  the  greater  poems  of  the 
Pamasse  admit  of  no  such  restrictive  labelling,  which  can  only 
be  regarded  as  mischievous,  though  (or  very  mainly  because) 
it  has  been  continued.  Another  school,  arising  mahily  in  the 
later  'eighties  and  calling  itself  that  of  "  Symbolism,"  has  been 
supposed  to  indicate  a  reaction  against  Pamassianism  and  even 
a^^inst  the  main  or  Hugonic  Romantic  tradition  generally; 
with  a  throwing  back  to  Lamartine  and  perhaps  Chinier.  This 
idea  of  successive  schools  ("  Decadents,"  "  Natuzists,"  "  Sim- 
plists,"  &C.)  has  even  been  reduced  to  such  an  absnrdum  as 
the  statement  that  **  France  sees  a  new  school  of  poetry  every 
fifteen  years."  Those  who  have  studied  literature  sufficiently 
widely,  and  trom  a  sufficient  devation,  know  that  these  syste- 
matfsinga  are  always  more  or  leas  delusive.  Pamassianism, 
symbolism,  and  the  other  things  are  merdy  phases  of  the 
Romantic  movement  itself — as  may  be  proved  to  demonstration 
by  the  simple  process  of  taking,  say,  Hugo  and  Verlaine  on  the 
onehand,DdiUeor  Eacouchard  Lebrun  on  the  other,  and  com- 
paring  the  two  first  mentioned  with  each  other  and  with  the 
oUerpoet    Tlie  differences  in  the  first  case  will  be  found  to  be 
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differences  at  most  of  individuality:  in  tbe  other  ofkind  We 
ihaJl  not,  therefore,  further  refer  to  these  dubious  dassificatioDs: 
bat  specify  briefly  the  most  remarkable  poets  whom  they  ooncem, 
and  all  the  older  of  whom,  it  may  be  observed,  were  represented 
in  tlie  Fonasu  itself.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  were  Solly 
Pnidhonmie  (X839-X907),  Fianoois  Copp^  (X841-X908)  and  Paul 
Vertaine  (iSu-xSgd).  The  first  (Stances  et  pohms^  1865,  Vaines 
Tudrems,  1875,  Bonheur,  x888,  &c.)  is  a-  philosophical  and 
lather  pessimistic  poet  who  has  very  strongly  rallied  the  suffrages 
of  tlie  istber  large  present  public  who  care  for  the  embodiment 
of  these  tendencies  in  verse;  the  second  {La  Grhe  des  foffierons, 
1869,  La  HwmbUSt  187a,  Conks  et  terst  i88x-i8i87,  8cc.)  a 
dealer  with  more  generally  pc^ular  subjects  in  a  more  sentimental 
Qianner;  and  the  third  {Sagesse,  i88x,  ParaUiiement^  x889^ 
Pihus  «atanneiu,~incniding  early  work,  x867~x89o),  by  far  the 
most  original  and  remarkable  poet  of  the  three,  starting  with 
Ba  jdeUke  and  pushing  farther  the  fancy  for  forbidden  subjiects, 
but  treating  both  these  and  others  with  wonderful  command  of 
souad  and  image-suggestion.  Verlaine  in  fact  (he  was  actually 
vefl  acquainted  with  £n|^)  eodeavouxed,  and  to  a  small 
extent  socceeded  in  the  endeavour,  to  communicate  to  French 
the  vague  suggestion  of  visual  and  audible  appeal  which  has 
characterized  English  poetry  from  Blake  through  Coleridge. 
Oihen  of  the  original  Parxuusiens  who  deserve  mention  are 
Albert  Glatigny  (X839-X873),  a  Bohemian  poet  of  great  talent 
who  died  young;  St^hane  Mallarm^  (x84a-x898),  afterwards 
chief  of  the  Symbolists,  also  a  true  poet  in  his  way,  but  somewhat 
barren,  and  the  victim  of  pose  and  trick;  Jos^  Maria  de  Heredia 
(I842-X905),  a  very  exquisite  practitioner  of  the  sonnet  but  with 
perhaps  more  art  than  matter  in  him;  Henii  Cazalis  (X840-X909), 
vho  long  afterwards,  under  his  name  of  Jean  Labor,  appealed 
as  a  Symbolist  pessimist;  A.  Villiexs  de  llde-Adam,  another 
eccentric  but  with  a  q>ark  of  genius;  Enmianuel  des  Essarts; 
Au^te  de  Chitillon  (x8xo-x883);  lAon  Dierx  (b.  1838)  who, 
after  producing  even  less  than  Mallarm6,  succeeded  him-  as 
Symbolist  chief;  Jean  Aicard  (b.  X848),  a  southern  bard  of  merit; 
and  lastly  CatuUe  Mend^  himself,  who  has  been  a  brilliant 
vriter  in  verse  and  prose  ever  since,  and  whose  ^auvemeni 
pcctiqiu  fran^ais  de  1867  d  1900  (X903),  an  official  report  largely 
amplified  so  that  it  is  in  lact  a  history  and  dictionary  of  French 
poetry  during  the  century,  forms  an  almost  unique  work  of 
tefertnce  on  the  subject.  Among  the  later  recruits  the  most 
spedaily  noticeable  was  Armand  Silvestre  (X837-X90X),  whose 
vene  {La  Chanson  des  keitrest  1878,  AiUs  d^or,  x88o.  La  Chanson 
iti  UoiUSf  X885),  of  an  ethereal  beauty,  "was  contrasted  with 
prose  admirably  written  and  sometimes  most  amusing,  but 
'  Panugruelist,"  and  more,  in  manners  and  morals.  This 
■itclecsioD  from  poetry  to  prose  fiction  was  also  noticeable  in 
Gu}'  de  3laupassant,  Andr6  Theuriet,  Anatole  France  and  even 
A]{>hoflse  Dandet. 

Vet  another  flight  of  poets  may  be  grouped  as  those  specially 
^presenting  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  and  (whether  Par- 
CiOdn,  SsrmboUst  or  what  not)  the  latest  development  of  French 
pcKtxy.  Verlaine  and  Mallarm^  already  mentioned  were  in  a 
Euaaer  the  leaders  of  these.  Perhaps  something  of  the  influence 
of  Wliitman  may  be  detected  in  the  irregular  verses  of  Gustave 
Kihn  (b.  1859),  Francis  \i€\€  Griffin,  actually  an  American  by 
b  nh  (b.  X864),  Stuart  Merrill,  of  like  origin,  and  Paul  Fort 
Cb.  1S72).  But  the  whole  tendency  of  the  period  has  been  to 
tciaz  the  stringency  of  French  prosody.  Albert  Samain  (1859- 
^fio),  a  musical  versifier  enough;  Jean  Mpr^as  (x8s6-X9io)  who 
i^tU  with  a  volume  called  Les  Syrtes  in  1884) ;  Laurent  Tailhade 
'^-  '^54)  and  others  are  more  or  less  Symbolist,  and  contributed 
ts  ihc  Symbolist  periodical  (one  of  many  such  since  the  beginning 
^  the  Romantic  movement  which  would  almost  require  an 
arJde  to  themselves),  tbe  Mercwe  de  France,  An  older  man 
^a  many  of  these,  M.  Jean  Richepin  (b.  X849),  made  for 
a  t.me  considerable  noise  with  poetical  work  of  a  colour  older 
»o  than  his  age,  and  harking  back  somewhat  to  the  Jeune- 
Fracce  and  "  Bousingot "  type  of  early  Romanticism — La 
(^'^vfcn  des  gneux,  La  Blasphemes ^  &c.  Other  writers  of  note 
^  M.  Paul  Dcrouldde  (b.  X846),  a  violently  nationalist  poet; 


M.  Maurice  Bouchor  (b.  1864),  who  started  his  serious  and 
respectable  w<»-k  with  Les  SymboUs  in  1888;  while  M.  Henri  de 
Regnier,  bom  in  the  same  year,  has  received  very  high  praise 
for  woA  from  LendemoiHS  in  z886  and  other  volumes  up  to 
Les  Jeus  mstiques  et  ditim  (X897)  and  Les  UtdoUks  d^argfla 
(1900).  The  truth,  however,  perhaps  is  that  this  eitnordinaiy 
abundance  of  verse  (for  we  have  not  mentioned  a  quarter  of  the 
names  which  present  themsdves,  or  a  twentieth  part  of  those 
who  figure  in  M.  Mendte's  catalogue  for  the  last  half-century) 
remmds  the  literary  historian  somewhat  too  much  of  similar 
phenoinena  in  other  times.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  diffu- 
sion of  poetical  dexterity,  and  ix>t  perhaps  a  small  one  of  poetical 
spirit,  but  it  requires  the  settling,  clarifying  and' distinguishing 
effects  of  time  to  separate  the  poet  from  the  minor  poet.  StiU 
more  perhaps  must  we  look  to  time  to  decide  whether  the  ssn 
libre  as  it  is  called— that  is  to  say,  the  verse  freed  from  the  minute 
traditions  of  the  elder  prosody,  admitting  hiatus,  neglecting  to 
a  greater  ot  leas  extent  caesura^  and  sometimes  relying  upon  mere 
rhythm  to  the  neglect  of  strict  metre  altogethex^-can  hold  its 
ground.  It  has  as  yet  been  practised  by  no  poet  at  all  approach- 
ing the  first  dass,  except  Verlaine,  and  not  by  him  in  its  extremer 
forms.  And  the  whole  history  of  prosody  and  poetry  teaches  us 
that  though  similar  changes  often  come  in  as  it  were  unpctcdved, 
they  scarcely  ever  take  root  hi- the  language  unless  a  great  poet 
adq)ts  them.  Or  rather  it  should  perhaps  be  said  that  when 
they  are  going  to  take  root  in  the  language  a  great  poet  ilways 
does  adopt  them  before  very  long. 

Prose  PicUon  since  ij'jo.— Even  more  remarkable,  because 
more  absolutely  novel,  was  the  outbuxst  of  prose  fiction  which 
followed  1830.  Madame  de  Lafayette,  Le  Sage,  Marivaux, 
Voltaire,  the  Abb6  Prdvost,  Diderot,  J.  J.  Rousseau*,  Bemardin 
de  Saint-Piexre  and  Fi6v£e  had  all  of  them  produced  work 
excdlent  in  its  way,  and  comprising  in  a  more  or  less  rudimentary 
condition  most  varieties  of  the  noveL  But  none  of  them  had, 
in  the  French  phrase,  made  a  school,  and  at  no  time  had  prose 
fiction  been  composed  in  any  considerable  quantities.  The  im- 
mense influence  which  Walter  Scott  exercised  was  perhaps  the 
direct  cause  of  the  attention  paid  to  prose  fiction;  the  facility, 
too,  with  which  all  the  fancies,  tastes  and  belief^  of  the 
time  could  be  embodied  in  such  work  may  have  had  con- 
siderable importance.  But  it  is  difficult  on  any  theory  of  cause 
-and  effect  to  account  for  the  appearance  in  less  than  ten  3rears  of 
such  a  group  of  novelists  as  Hugo,  Gautier,  Dumas,  M£rim£e, 
Balzac,  George  Sand,  Jules  Sandeau  and  Charles  de  Bernard, 
names  to  whidi  might  be  added  others  scarcely  inferior.  There  is 
hardly  anything  ebe  resembling  it  in  literature,  except  the  great 
cluster  of  English  dramatists  in  the  beginning  of  the  x  7th  century, 
and  of  English  poets  at  the  beginning  of  the  X9th;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  excellence  of  the  first  group  was  xnaintained 
by  a  fresh  generation — Muxger,  About,  Feuillet,  Flaubert, 
Erekmann-Chatrian,  Droz,  Daudet,  Cherbulies  and  Gaboriau, 
forming  a  company  of  diadocki  not  far  inferior  to  their  pre- 
decessors, and  being  themselves  not  unworthily  succeeded  almost 
up  to  the  present  day.  The  romance-writing  of  France  during 
the  period  has  taken  two  different  directions — the  first  that  of 
the  novel  of  incident,  the  second  that  of  analysis  and  character. 
The  first,  now  mainly  deserted,  was  that  which,  as  was  natural 
when  Scott  was  the  model,  was  formerly  most  trodden;  the 
second  required  the  genius  of  George  Sand  and  of  Balzac  and  the 
more  problematical  talent  of  Beyle  to  attract  students  to  it^ 
The  novels  of  Victor  Hugo  are  novels  of  incident,  with  a  strong 
infusion  of  purpose,  and  considerable  but  rather  ideal  character 
drawing.  They  are  in  fact  lengthy  prose  drames  rather  than 
romances  proper,  and  they  have  found  no  imitators.  They 
display,  however,  the  powers  of  the  noaster  at  their  fullest. 
On  the  other  hand,  Alexandre  Dumas  originally  com- 
posed his  novels  in  dose  imitation  of  Scott,  and  they 
are  much  less  dramatic  than  narrative  in  character,  so  that  they 
lend  themselves  to  almost  indefinite  continuation,  and  there  is 
often  no  particular  reason  why  they  should  terminate  even  at 
the  end  of  the  score  or  so  of  volumes  to  which  they  sometimes 
actually  extend.    Of  this  purely  narrative  kind,  which  .hardly 
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even  attempts  anythiog  but  the  boldest  character  drawing, 
the  best  of  them,  such  as  Let  Trots  Uousquetaires,  Ving^  ans 
apris,  La  Rtiiu  Margot,  are  probably  the  best  tpedmtia  extant. 
Dumas  possesses,  sLnost  alone  among  novelists,  the  secret  of 
writing  interminable  dialogue  without  being  tedious,  and  of 
telling  the  stoxy  by  IL  Of  something  the  same  kind,  but  of  a  far 
lower  stamp,  are  the  noveb  of  Eugene  Sue  (X804-Z857).  Dumas 
and  Sue  were  accompanied  and  followed  by  a  vast  crowd  of  com- 
panions, independent  or  imitative.  Alfred  de  Vigny  had  already 
attempted  the  historical  novel  in  Cittq-Man,  Heui  de  La  Touche 
(1785-1851)  (PragoUUa),  an  excellent  critic  who  fonned  George 
Sand,  but  a  mediocre  novelist,  may  be  mentioned:  and  perhaps 
also  Roger  de  Beauvoir,  whose  real  name  was  Eugene  Auguste 
Roger  de  Bully  (x8o6-a866)  (Le  Ckronique  de  Saint  Georges), 
and  Fr«d£ric  Souli6  (Les  Mimoires  du  diable)  (x8o&'i847). 
Paul  Ffval  {La  PSe  des  grhes)  (18x7-1877)  and  Am^dte  Achard 
{BdU-Rou)  (X8X4-X875)  are  of  the  same  school,  and  some  of  the 
attempts  of  Jules  Janin  (x8q4?-x874),  more  odebrated  as'a  critic, 
may  also  be  connected  with  iL  By  degrees,  however,  the  taste 
for  the  novel  of  incident,  at  least  of  an  historical  kind,  died  out 
till  it  was  revived  in  another  form,  and  with  an  admixture  of 
domestic  interest,  by  MM.  Erckmann-Chatxian.  The  last  and 
one  of  the  most  splendid  instances  of  the  old  style  was  Le  Capl- 
lame  Pracasse,  wldch  TfafophUe  Gautier  began  early  and  finished 
lateasakindof^MT^/orce.  The  last-named  writer  in  his  earlier 
days  had  modified  the  incident  novel  in  many  short  tales,  a  kind 
of  writing  for  which  French  has  always  been  famous,  and  in 
which  Gander's  sketches  are  masterpieces.  His  only  other  long 
novel.  Mademoiselle  de  iioupin,  belongs  rather  to  the  class  of 
analysis.  With  Gantier,  as  a  wxiter  whose  literary  characteristics 
even  excd  his  purely  tale-tdling  powers,  may  be  classed  Prosper 
Mfrim£e  (X803-X870),  one  of  the  most  exquisite  zgth-century 
masters  of  the  language.  Already,  however,  in  1830  the  tide 
was  setting  strongly  in  favour  of  novels  of  contemporary  life 
and  manners.  Thcae  were  of  course  susceptible  of  extremely 
various  treatment.  For  many  years  Paul  de  Kock  (X793-X87X), 
a  writer  who  did  not  trouble  hiroself  about  Classics  ot  Romantics 
or  any  such  matter,  continued  the  tradition  of  Marivaux, 
Cr6bUlon>Mr,  and  Pi^ult  Lebrun  (X753-X835)  in  a  series  of  not 
very  moral  or  polished  but  lively  and  amusing  sketches  of  life, 
principally  of  the  bourgeois  type.  Later  Charles  de  Bernard 
(X804-X850)  {GerfaMi)  with  infinitely  greater  wit,  elegance, 
propriety  and  literary  skill,  did  the  same  thing  for  the  higher 
danes  of  French  society.  But  the  two  great  masters  of  the 
novel  of  character  and  manners  as  opposed  to  that  of  history 
and  incident  are  Honor6  de  Balzac  (X799-X850)  and  Aurore 
Dudevant,  commonly  called  George  Sand  (X804-X876).  Their 
influence  affected  the  entire  body  of  novelists  who  succeeded 
them,  with  very  few  exceptions.  At  the  head  of  these  exceptions 
may  be  placed  Jules  Sandeau  (x8xx-x883),  who,  after  writing 
a  certain  nuihber  of  novels  in  a  less  individual  style,  at  last  made 
for  himself  a  special  subject  in  a  certain  kind  of  domestic  novel, 
where  the-  passions  set  in  motion  are  less  boisterous  than  those 
usually  prejferred  by  the  French  novelist,  and  reliance  is  mainly 
placed  on  minute  character  drawing  and  shades  of  colour  sober 
in  hue  but  very .  carefully  adjusted  {Catherine^  Mademoiselle  de 
Penartan,  Mademoiselle  de  Id  SeiglUre).  In  the  same  class  of 
the  more  quiet  and  purely  domestic  novelists  may  be  placed 
X.  B.  Saintine  (Z798-X865)  (Picciola),  Madame  C.  Reybaud 
(1802-1871)  {CUmentine,  Le  Cadet  de  Colobriires),  J.  T.  de  Saint- 
Germain  {Pour  en  ipingle.  La  Peuilledecoudrier),Maiddme  Craven 
(1808-1891)  {Ricii  d*une  sour,  Fleurange).  Henri  Beyle  (1798- 
1865),  who  wrote  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Stendhal  and  belongs 
to  an  older  generation  than  most  of  these,  idso  stands  by  himself. 
His  chief  book  in  the  line  of  fiction  is  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme,  an 
exceedingly  powerful  novel  of  the  analytical  kind,  and  he  also 
composed  a  considerable  number  of  critical  and  miscellaneotis 
works.  Of  little  influence  at  first  (though  he  had  great  power 
over  M£rim£e)  and  never  master  of  a  perfect  style,  he  has  exer* 
dsed  ever  increasing  authority  as  a  master  of  pessimist  analysis. 
Indeed  mudi  of  his  woiii  was  never  published  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  century.    Last-  among  the  independents  must  be 


mentioned  Henry  Muiger  (i8s>-i86i).  the  painter  of  what  is 
called  Bohemian  life,  that  is  to  say,  the  struggles,  difficulties  and 
amusements  of  students,  youthful  artists,  and  men  of  letters. 
In  this  peculiar  style,  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an 
irregular  descendant  of  the  picaroon  romance,  Murger  has  no 
rival;  and  he  is  also,  though  on  no  extensive  scale,  a  poet  of  great 
pathos.  But  with  these  exceptions,  the  influences  of  the  two 
writers  we  have  mentioned,  sometimes  combined,  more  often 
separate,  may  be  traced  throughout  the  whole  of  later  novel 
literature.  George  Sand  began  with  books  strongly  tinged  with 
the  spirit  of  revolt  against  moral  and  social  arrangements^ 
and  she  sometimes  diverged  into  very  curious  paths  of  pseudo- 
philosophy,  such  as  was  popular  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
century.  At  times,  too,  as  in  Lncreda  Ploriani  and  some  other 
works,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  dtaw  largely  on  her  own  personal 
adventures  and  experiences.  But  latteriy  she  devoted  herself 
rather  to  sketches  of  country  life  arui  manners,  and  to  ix»veb 
involving  bold  if  not  very  careful  sketches  of  character  and  more 
or  less  dranaatic  situations.  She  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
of.  novdists,  continuing  to  the  end  of  her  Img  life  to  pour  forth 
fiction  at  the  rate  of  many  volumes  a  year.  Of  her  different 
styles  may  be  mentioned  as  fairly  characteristic,  Lttia,  Lncreaa 
Ploriani,  Consudo,  La  Mare  au  diable.  La  PeUle  PadeOe,  Pranfois 
lechampi,MademinsdledelaQuitUitne,  Considering  the  shorter 
length  of  his  life -the  productiveness  of  Balzac  was 
almost  more  astonishing,  especially  if  we  consider  that 
some  of  his  early  work  was  never  reprinted,  and  that 
he  left  great  stores  of  fragments  and  iinfini«hpH  sketdies.  He  is, 
moreover,  the  most  remarkable  example  in  literature  of  <|ntirit^ 
work  and  determination  to  achieve  success  despite  the  greatest 
discouragements.  His  early  work  was  worse  than  unsuooesrfnl, 
it  was  positively  bad.  After  more  than  a  score  6t  unsoocessful 
attempts,  Les  Ckouans  at  last  made  its  mark,  and  for  twenty 
years  from  that  time  the  astonishing  productions  oomposiag  tiie 
so-called  Comidie  kumaine  were  poured  forth  successively. 
The  sub-titles  which  Balzac  imposed  upon  the  different  batch«, 
SUnes  de  la  vie  parisienne,  de  la  vie  de  province,  de  la  vie 
intime,  &^,  show,  like  the  general  title,  a  deliberate  inteatjon 
on  the  author's  {Mrt  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  human,  at 
least  of  French  life.  Such  an  attempt  could  not  succeed  wholly; 
yet  the  amount  of  success  attained  is  astonishing.  Balzac  hn, 
however,  with  some  justice  been  accused  of  creating  the  world 
which  he  described,  and  his  personages,  wonderful  as  is  the 
accuracy  and  force  with  vdiich  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
humanity  are  exemplified  in  them,  are  somehow  iMt  altogether 
humaiL  Since  these  two  great  novelists,  many  othos  have 
arisen,  partly  to  tread  in  their  steps,  partly  to  strike  out  inde- 
pendent paths.  Octave  Feuillet  (x83X-x89o),  beginning  his 
career  by  apprenticeship  to  Alexandre  Dumas  and  the  historical 
novel,  soon  found  his  way  in  a  very  different  style  of  composition, 
the  roman  intime  of  fashionable  life,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
some  grave  defects,  he  attained  much  popularity  and  showed 
remarkable  skill  in  keeping  abreast  of  his  time.  The  ao<alled 
realist  side  of  Balzac  was  developed  (but,  as  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged, with  a  double  dose  of  intermixed  if  somewhat  trans- 
formed Romanticism)  by  Gustave  Flaubert  (x82x-x88o),  who 
showed  culture,  scholarship  and  a  literary  power  over  the  language 
inferior  to  that  of  no  writer  of  the  century.  No  iu>velist  of  his 
generation  has  attained  a  higher  literary  rank  than  Flaubert. 
Madame  Bovary  and  V Education  sentimenlale  are  studies  oi  con- 
temporary life;  in  Salammbd  and  La  Tenlaiion  de  Saint  Antoim 
erudition  and  antiquarian  knowledge  furnish  the  subjects  for 
the  display  of  the  highest  literary  skfll.  Of  about  the  same  date 
Edmond  About  (X828-X885),  before  he  abandoned  novel-writing 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  sketches  of  abundant  but  not  always 
refined  wit  {U Homme  d  roreiHe  casste,  Le  Nee  d*nn  nolaire), 
and  sometimes  to  foreign  scenes  {Tolla^  Le  Roi  des  montagnes), 
Champfleury  (Henri  Husson,  X839-1889),  a  prolific  critic, 
deserves  notice  for  stories  of  the  extravaganza  kind.  During  the 
whole  of  the  Second  Empire  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  was 
Ernest  Feydeau  (1831-1873),  a  writer  of  great  ability,  but  morbid 
and  affected  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  his  subjects  {Panky, 
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5jMr,  Cotkerine  d'Otermein),  tmile  Gaboriau  (X833-X873), 
tikiog  op  that  side  of  Balzac's  talent  which  devoted  itself  to 
inextrkabfe  mysteries,  criminal  triab,  and  the  like*  produced 
it.  U  Caq,  U  Crime  d'Orcital,  La  Digrin^olade,  &c.:  and 
Adolphe  Belot  (b.  1829)  for  a  time  endeavoured  to  out- 
Fejdeatt  Feydcau  in  La  Pemme  defeu  and  other  works.  Eugine 
FmnentiA  (1830-1876),  best  known  as  a  painter,  wrote  a  novel, 
Dsmirnqm^  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  good  judges. 

Daring  the  last  decade  of  the  Second  Empire  there  arose, 
cootinmog  for  varying  lengths  of  time  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
oratory,  another  remarkable  group  of  novelists,  most  of  whom 
are  dealt  with  under  separate  headings,  but  who  must  receive 
combined  treatment  here;  with  the  warning  that  even  more 
danger  than  ia  the  case  of  the  poets  is  incurred  by  classing 
tbem  in  "acboob."  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  "  Naturalist " 
tendency,  starting  from  Balzac  and  continued  through  Flaubert, 
but  takJQg  quite  a  new  direction  under  some  of  those  to  be 
meatioaed,  is  in  a  manner  dominanL  Flaubert  himself  and 
FeuiQet  (an  exact  observer  of  manners  but  an  anti-Naturalist) 
kife  already  been  mentioned  Victor  Cherbuliez  (X829-1899), 
a  constant  writer  in  the  Rewtt  des  deux  mondes  on  politics  and 
other  subjects,  also  accomplished  a  long  series  of  novels  from 
U  CtfMit  Kostia  (1863)  onwards,  of  which  the  most  remaricable 
are  that  just  named,  Le  Roman  d*une  konnUe  femme  (1866), 
aiui  Meta  Holdenis  (1873).  With  something  of  Balzac  and 
iDore  of  Feuillct,  Cherbuliez  mixed  with  his  observation  of 
society  a  dose  of  sentimental  and  popular  romance  which  offended 
tix  younger  critics  of  his  day,  but  he  had  soUd  merits.  Gustave 
Droz  (b.  1832)  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  short  stories  sufficiently 
''free"  in  subject  {Mmmeur^  madame  et  biU,  Enire  mms,  &c) 
bat  fun  of  fancy,  excellently  written,  and  of  a  deUcate  wit  in  one 
sense  if  not  in  aU.  Andrfi  Tlieuriet  (1833-1907)  began  with  poetry 
but  divoved  to  novels,  in  which  the  scenery  of  France  and 
cspedaUy  of  its  great  forests  is  used  with  much  skill;  Le  Fils 
Uaagofs  (1879)  may  be  mentioned  out  of  many  as  a  specimen. 
Ueo  Oadel  (1835-1892),  whose  most  remarkable  work  was 
LaVo-nm-pkds  (1874),  had,  as  this  title  of  itself  shows,  Naturalist 
i;  but  with  a  jquaint  Romantic  tendency  in  prose  and 


Hie  Naturalists  proper  chiefly  developed  or  seemed  to  develop 
one  side  of  Balzac,  but  almost  entirely  abandoned  his  Romantic 
dement.  They  aimed  first  at  exact  and  almost  photographic 
(Mineati<m  of  the  accidents  of  modem  life,  and  secondly  At 
ujQ  more  onoompromlsing  non-suppression  of  the  essential 
ieatares  and  functions  of  that  life  which  are  usually  suppressed. 
This  school  may  be  represented  ill  chief  by  four  novdists  (really 
fkrte.  as  two  d  them  were  brothers  who  wrote  together  till  the 
rather  early  death  of  one  of  them),  £mile  Zola  (1840-1903), 
AJphoose  Daudet  (1840-1897),  and  Edmond  (1822-1897)  and 
Joles  (1830-X870)  de  (Sonoourt.  The  first,  of  Italian  extraction 
aad  Uaraeillais  birth,  began  by  work  of  undecided  kinds  and 
vas  always  a  critic  as  well  as  a  novelist.  Of  this  first  stage 
CaaSes  i  Nimam  (1864)  and  Tkirkse  Raquin  (1867)  deserve  to  be 
ipedficd.  But  after  1870  Zola  entered  upon  a  huge  scheme 
(»aested  no  doubt  by  the  Camidie  kumaine)  of  tracing  the 
Egrtoses  in  every  branch,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  and  in 
cveiy  ruik  of  society  of  a  family,  Les  Rougon-Macquart,  and 
cartkd  it  oat  In  a  f  uU  score  of  novels  during  more  than  as  many 
yean.  Be  followed  this  with  a  shorter  series  on  places,  Parie, 
<MK,  Lnrdes,  and  lastly  by  another  of  strangely  apocalyptic 
toQc,  Ficomditi,  Travailf  VtriU,  the  last  a  stoiy  of  the  Dreyfus 
case,  retfoqwctive  and,  as  it  proved,  prophetic.  The  extreme 
Rpdsiveness  of  much  of  his  work,  and  the  overdone  detail  of 
tlxBost  the  whole  of  it,  caused  great  prejudice  against  him,  and 
*iH  probably  always  prevent  his  being  ranked  among  the  greatest 
aovefisu;  but  his  power  is  indubitable,  and  in  passages,  if  not 
ia  whole  books,  does  itself  justice. 

UM.  de  Goncoort,  besides  their  work  in  Naturalist  (they 
*otld  have  preferred  to  call  it  "Impressionist")  fiction,  devoted 
theavlvcs  cspcdallx  to  study  and  collection  in  the  fine  arts, 
u^  produced  many  volumes  on  the  historical  side  of  these, 
viokaMs  distinguished  by  accurate  and  careful  research.    This 


quality  they  carried,  and  the  elder  of  them  after  his  brother's 
death  continued  to  carry,  into  novel-writing  {RcHte  Mauperin, 
CermiiUe  Laeerteux,  Chtrie,  &c.)  with  the  addition  of  an  extra- 
ordinary care  for  peculiar  and,  as  they  called  it,  "  personal " 
diction.  On  the  other  hand,  Alphonse  Daudet  (who  with  the 
other  three,  Flaubert  to  some  extent,  and  the  Russian  novelist 
Turgenieff,  formed  a  sort  of  cinade  or  literary  club)  mixed  with 
some  Naturalism  a  far  greater  amount  of  fancy  and  wit  than  his 
companions  allowed  themselves  or  could  perhaps  attain;  and 
in  the  Tarlarin  series  (dealing  with  the  extravagances  of  his 
fellow-Provencaux)  added  not  a  little  to  the  gaiety  of  Europe. 
His  other  novels  (JFromoiU  jeune  et  Risler  atni,  Jack,  Le  Nababt 
&c),  also  very  popular,  have  been  variously  judged,  there 
being  something  strangely  like  plagiarism  in  some  of  them,  and 
in  others,  in  fact  in  most,  an  excessive  use  of  that  privilege  of 
the  novelist  which  consists  in  introducing  real  persons  under 
more  or  less  disguise.  It  should  be  observed  in  speaking  of  this 
group  that  the  Goncourts,  or  rather  the  survivor  of  them,  left  an 
elaborate  Journal  disfigured  by  spite  and  bad  taste,  but  of  much 
importance  for  the  appreciation  of  the  personal  side  of  French 
literature  during  the  hist  half  of  the  century. 

In  x88o  Zola,  who  had  by  this  time  formed  a  regular  school  of 
disdples,  issued  with  certain  of  them  a  collection  of  short  stories, 
Les  Soiries  de  Midan,  which  contains  one  of  his  own  best  things, 
VAUaque  du  mouiin,  and  also  the  capital  story,  Boule  de  suif, 
by  Guy  de  Maupassant  (X8S0-X893),  who  in  the  same  year 
published  poems,  Des  vers,  of  very  remarkable  if  not  strictly 
poetical   quality.    Maupassant   developed   during   his   short 
literary  career  perhaps  the  greatest  powers  shown  by  any  French 
novelist  since  Flaubert  (his  sponsor  in  both  senses)  in  a  series 
of  longer  novels  {Une  Viet  Bd  Amit  Pierre  et  Jean,  Port  comme 
la  mort)  and  shorter  stories  {Monsieur  Parent,  Les  Seturs 
Rondeli,  Le  Horla),  but  they  were  distorted  by  the  Naturalist 
pessimism  and  grime,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  brain-disease 
of  which  their  author  died.    M.  J.  K.  Huysmans  (b.  1848),  also 
a  contributor  to  Les  Soiries  de  iiidan,  who  had  begun  a  little 
earlier  with  Marthe  (1876)  and  other  books,  gave  his  most 
characteristic  work  in  1884  with  Au  rebours  and  in  1891  with 
LA-bas,  stories  of  exaggerated  and  "satanic"  pose,  decorated 
with  perhaps  the  extremest  achievements  of  the  school  in  mere 
u^ness  and  nastiness.    Afterwards,  by  an  obvious  reaction, 
he  returned  to  Catholicism.    Of  about  the  same  date  as  these 
two  are  two  other  novelists  of  note,  Julien  Viaud  ("  Pierre  Loti," 
b.  X850),  a  naval  officer  who  embodied  his  experiences  of  foreign 
service  with  a  faint  dose  of  story  and  character  interest,  and  a 
far  larger  one  of  elaborate  description,  in  a  series  of  books 
(Aayadi,  Le  Mariage  de  Loti,  Madame  Ckrysantktme,  &c.),  and 
M.  Paul  Bourget  (b.  1852),  an  important  critic  as  well  as  novelist 
who  deflected  the  Naturalist  current  into  a  "  psychological " 
channel,  connecting  itself  higher  with  Stendhal,  and  composed 
in  its  books  very  popular  in  their  wAy—Cruelle  £.nigme  (1885), 
Le  Disciple,  Terre  promise,  Cosmopolis,    As  a  contrast  or  comple- 
ment to  Bourget's  "psychological"  novel  may  be  taken  the 
"ethical"  novel  of  Edouard  Rod  (1857-1909)^^^1  Vie  privie 
de  Mkkd  Tessier  (1893),  Le  Sens  de  la  vie,  Les  Trois  Caurs. 
O>ntemporary  with  these  as  a  novelist  though  a  much  older  man, 
and  occupied  at  different  times  of  his  life  with  verse  and  with 
criticism,  came  Anatole  France  (b.  1844),  who  in  Le  Crime  de 
SUteslre  Bonnard,  La  Rdtisserie  de  la  reine  Ptdauque,  Le  Lys 
rouge,  and  others,  has  made  a  kind  of  novel  as  different  from 
the  ordinary  styles  as  Pierre  Loti's,  but  of  far  higher  appeal 
in  its  wit,  its  subtle  fancy,  and  its  perfect  French.     Ferdinand 
Fabre  (1830-1898)  and  Ren£  Bazin  (b.  1853)  represent  the  union, 
not  too  common  in  the  French  novel,  of  orthodoxy  in  morals  and 
religion  with  literary  ability.    Further  must  be  mentioned  Paul 
Hcrvieu  (b.  1857),  a  dramatist  rather  than  a  novelist;  the 
brothers  Margueritte  (Paul,  b.  x86o.  Victor,  b.  x866),  especially 
strong  in  short  stories  and  passages;  another  pair  of  brothers 
of  Belgian  origin  writing  under  the  name  of  "J.  H.  Rosny" — 
Zolaists  partly  converted  not  to  religion  but  to  science  and  a 
sort  of  non-Christian  virtue;  the  ingenious  and  amusing,  if  not 
exactly  moral,  brilliancy  of  Marcel  Provost  (b.   1862);    the 
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contorted  but  raCher  attractive  style  and  the  perverse  sentiment 
of  Maurice  Barr^  (b.  x86i);  and,  above  all,  the  audacious  and 
inimitable  dialogue  pieces  of  "  Gyp  "  (Madame  de  Martel,  b. 
1850),  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  French  literature  for  gaiety, 
satire,  acuteness  and  style,  and  perhaps  likely,  with  the  work 
of  Maupassant,  Pierre  Loti  and  Anatole  France,  to  represent  the 
capital  achievement  of  their  particular  generation  to  posterity. 

Periodical  LUerature  since  j8jo.  Criticism. — One  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  this  extensive  composition  of  novels  was  the  great 
spread  of  periodical  literature  in  France,  and  the  custom  of 
including  in  almost  all  periodicals,  daily,  weekly  or  monthly, 
a  feuiltekm  or  instalment  of  fiction.  Of  the  contributors  of  these 
periodicals  who  were  strictly  journalists  and  almost  political 
journalists  only,  the  most  remarkable  after  Carrel  were  his 
opponent  in  the  faul  duel, — £mile  de  Girardin,  Lucien  A. 
Pr^vost-Paradol  (1829-1870),  Jean  Hippolyte  Cartier,  called 
de  ViUemessant  (181 2-1879),  and,  above  all,  Louis  VeuiUot 
(181  s-iS^i)!  the  most  violent  and  unscrupulous  but  by  no  means 
the  least  i^ted  of  his  class.  The  same  spread  of  periodical 
literature,  together  with  the  increasing  interest  in  the  literature 
of  the  past,  led  also  to  a  veiy  great  development  of  criticism. 
Almost  all  French  authors  of  any  eminence  during  nearly  the 
last  century  have  devoted  themselves  more  or  less  to  criticism 
of  literature,  of  the  theatre,  or  of  art.  And  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Janin  and  Gautier,  the  comparatively  lucrative  nature  of 
journalism,  and  the  smaller  demands  which  it  made  for  labour  and 
intellectual  concentration,  have  diverted  to  feuilleton-writing 
abilities  which  might  perhaps  have  been  better  employed. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  from  this  devotion 
of  men  of  the  best  talents  to  critical  work  has  arisen  an  immense 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  such  work.  Before  the  romantic 
movement  in  France  Diderot  in  that  country,  Lessing  and  some 
of  his  successors  in  Germany,  Hazlitt,  Coleridge  and  Lamb  in 
England,  had  been  admirable  critics  and  reviewers.  But  the 
theory  of  criticism,  though  these  men's  principles  and  practice 
had  set  it  aside,  still  renmined  more  or  less  what  it  had  been  for 
centuries.  The  critic  was  merely  the  administrator  of  certain 
hard  and  fast  rules.  There  were  certain  recognized  kinds  of 
literary  composition;  every  new  book  was  bound  to  class  itself 
under  one  or  other  of  these.  There  were  certain  recognized  rules 
for  each  class;  and  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a  book  consisted 
simply  in  its  obedience  or  disobedience  to  these  rules.  Even  the 
kinds  of  admissible  subjects  and  the  modes  of  admissible  treat- 
ment were  strictly  noted  and  numbered.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  France  and  with  regard  to  French  heUes-UUres,  so  that,  as 
we  have  seen,  certain  classes  of  composition  had  been  reduced  to 
unimportant  variations  of  a  registered  pattern.  The  Romantic 
protest  against  this  absurdity  was  specially  loud  and  completely 
victorious.  It  is  said  that  a  publisher  advised  the  youthful 
Lamartine  to  try  "to  be  like  somebody  else"  if  he  wished  to 
succeed.  The  Romantic  standard  of  success  was,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  as  individual  as  possible.  Victor  Hugo  himself  composed 
a  good  deal  of  criticism,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  OrientaUs  he 
states  the  critical  principles  of  the  newschool  dearly.  The  critic, 
he  says,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  chosen,  the  colours 
employed,  the  materials  used.  Is  the  work,  judged  by  itself  and 
with  regard  only  to  the  ideal  which  the  worker  had  in  his  mind, 
good  or  bad  ?  It  will  be  seen  that  as  a  legitimate  corollary  of 
this  theorem  the  critic  becomes  even  more  of  an  interpreter  than 
of  a  judge.  He  can  no  longer  satisfy  himself  or  his  readers  by 
comparing  the  work  before  him  with  some  abstract  and  accepted 
standard,  and  marking  off  its  shortcomings.  He  has  to  recon- 
struct, more  or  less  conjecturally,  the  special  ideal  at  which  each 
of  his  authors  aimed,  and  to  do  this  he  has  to  study  their  idiosyn- 
crasies with  the  utmost  care,  and  set  them  before  his  readers 
in  as  full  and  attractive  a  fashion  as  he  can  manage.  The  first 
writer  who  thoroughly  grasped  this  necessity  and  successfully 
dealt  with  it  was  Charles  Augustin  Sainte-Beuve 
(1804-1869),  who  has  indeed  identified  his  name  with 
the  method  of  criticism  just  described.  Sainte-Beuve's 
first  remarkable  work  (his  poems  and  novels  we  may  leave  out 
of  consideration)  was  the  sketch  of  x6th-century  literature 
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already  alluded  to,  which  be  contributed  to  the  G/o&f.  But  it 
was  not  till  later  that  his  style  of  criticism  became  fully  developed 
and  accentuated.  During  the  first  decade  of  Louis  Philippe's 
reign  his  critical  papers,  united  under  the  title  of  Critiques  et 
portraits  liltiraires,  show  a  gradual  advance.  During  the  next 
ten  years  he  was  mainly  occupied  with  his  studies  of  the  writers 
of  the  Port  Royal  school.  But  it  was  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  when  the  famous  Causeries  du  lundt  appeared 
weekly  in  the  columns  of  the  CoHstituticnnd  and  the  MoniUvr, 
that  his  most  remarkable  productions  came  out.  Sainte-Beuve's 
style  of  criticism  (which  is  the  key  to  so  much  of  French  literature 
of  the  last  half-century  that  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  on  it  at  s<mie 
length),  excellent  and  valuable  as  it  is,  lent  itself  to  two  corrup- 
tions. There  is,  in  the  first  place,  in  making  the  careful  investiga- 
tions into  the  character  and  circumstances  of  each  writer  which 
it  demands,  a  danger  of  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  man 
and  too  little  to  his  work,  and  of  substituting  for  a  critical  study 
a  mere  collection  of  personal  anecdotes  and  traits,  especially  if 
the  author  dealt  with  belongs  to  a  foreign  country  or  a  past  age. 
The  other  danger  is  that  of  connecting  the  genius  and  character 
of  particular  authors  too  much  with  their  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, so  as  to  regard  them  as  merely  so  many  products  of  the 
age.  These  faults,  and  especially  the  latter,  have  been  very 
noticeable  in  many  of  Sainte-Beuve's  successors,  particuUriy  in, 
periiaps,  Hippolyte  Taine,  who,  however,  besidies  his  work  on 
English  h'terature,  did  much  of  importance  on  French,  and  has 
been  regarded  as  the  first  critic  who  did  thorough  honour  to 
Balzac  in  hb  own  country.  A  large  number  of  other  critics 
during  the  period  deserve  notice  because,  though  acting  more 
or  less  on  the  newer  system  of  criticism,  they  have  manifested 
considerable  originality  in  its  application.  As  far  as  merely 
critical  faculty  goes,  and  still  more  in  the  power  of  giving  literary 
expression  to  criticism,  Thiophile  Gautier  yields  to  no  one. 
His  Les  Grotesques^  an  early  work  dealing  with  Villon,  the  earlier 
"Thfophile"  de  Viau,  and  other  en/ants  terribles  of  French 
literature,  has  served  as  a  model  to  many  subsequent  writers, 
such  as  Charles  Monsclet  (1825-1888),  aiul  Charles  Assdineau 
(1830-1874),  the  affectionate  historian,  in  his  Bibliograpkie 
romantique  (1879-1874),  of  the  less  famous  promotexs  of  the 
Romantic  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  Gautier's  picture 
criticisms,  and  his  shmt  reviews  of  books,  obituaiy  notices, 
and  other  things  of  the  kind  contributed  to  daily  papers,  are  in 
point  of  style  among  the  finest  of  all  such  fugitive  compositions. 
Jules  Janin  (1804-1874),  chiefly  a  theatrical  critic,  excelled  in 
light  and  eas^r  journalism,  but  his  work  has  neither  weight  of 
substance  nor  careful  elaboration  of  manner  sufficient  to  give  it 
permanent  value.  This  sort  of  light  critical  comment  has  become 
almost  a  q>edallty  of  the  Frisnch  press,  and  among  its  numerous 
practitionen  the  names  of  Armand  de  Ponimartin  (1811-1890) 
(an  imiutor  and  assailant  of  Sainte-Beuve),  Arstee  Houssaye, 
Pierangelo  Fiorentino  ( 1 806-1864) ,  xoMy  be  mentioned.  Edmond 
Scherer  (1815-1889)  and  Paul  de  Saint- Victor  (1827-1881) 
represent  different  sides  of  Sainte-Beuve's  style  in  literary 
criticism,  Scherer  combining  with  it  a  martinet  and  somewhat 
prudish  precision,  while  Saint-Victor,  with  great  powers  of 
appreciation,  is  the  most  flowery  and  "  prose-poetical "  of  French 
critics.  In  theatrical  censure  Francisque  Sarcey  (1827-1899), 
an  acute  but  somewhat  severe  and  limited  judge,  succeeded  to 
the  good-natured  sovereignty  of  Janin.  Tlie  criticism  of  the 
Rewe  des  deux  mondes  has  played  a  sufficiently  important  part 
in  French  literature  to  deserve  separate  notice  in  passing. 
Founded  in  1829,  the  Revue,  after  some  vicissitudes,  soon  attained, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Swiss  Buloz,  the  character  of  being 
one  of  the  first  of  European  critical  periodicals.  Its  style  of 
criticism  has,  on  the  whole,  inclined  rather  to  the  classical  side — 
that  is,  to  classicism  as  modified  by,  and  possible  after,  the 
Romantic  movement.  Besides  some  of  the  authon  already 
named,  its  principal  critical  contributors  were  Gustave  Planche 
(1808-1857),  an  acute  but  somewhat  truculent  critic,  Saint- 
Ren6  Taillandier  (1817-1879),  and  fimile  Mont^gut  (r825-i895), 
a  man  of  letters  whom  greater  leisure  would  have  made  greater, 
but  who  actually  combined  much  and  varied  critical  power  with 
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aa  agreeable  Style.  Lastly  we  must  notice  the  important  section 
of  professorial  or  university  critics,  whose  critical  work  has  taken 
ih«  form  cither  of  r^ular  treatises  or  of  courses  of  republished 
lectures,  books  somewhat  academic  and  rhetorical  in  character, 
but  olten  representing  an  amount  of  influence  which  has  served 
Largely  to  stir  up  attention  to  literature.  The  most  prominent 
Dime  among  these  is  that  of  Abel  Villemain  (1790-1867),  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest  critics  of  the  literature  of  his  own  country 
to  obtain  a  hearing  out  of  it.  D&ir6  Nisard  (1806- 1888)  was 
perhaps  moie  fortunate  in  his  dealings  with  Latin  than  with 
Frcndir  and  in  hss  History  of  the  latter  literature  represents 
too  xaaidtk  the  dassiral  tradition,  but  he  had  dignity,  erudition 
and  an  excellent  style.  Alexandre  Vinet  (i 797-1847),  a  Swiss 
critic  of  considerable  eminence,  Saint-Marc-Girardin  (180X-1873), 
whose  Cowrs  dg  liliiraiure  dramatiqiu  is  his  chief  work,  knd 
l.M^txtt  Ghxatz  (x799-'i865),  the  author  not  only  of  an  extremely 
useful  and  weU-written  handbook  to  Fren^  literature  before  the 
Revolution, iMit  also  of  other  works  dealing  with  separate  portions 
of  the  subject,  must  also  be  mentioned.  One  remarkable  critic,, 
Ernest  Hello  (181S-1885),  attracted  during  his  life  little  attention 
even  in  France,  and  hardly  any  out  of  it,  his  work  being  strongly 
tinctozed  with  the  unpopular  flavour  and  colour  of  uncom- 
promising *'  clericalism,"  and  his  extremely  bad  health  keeping 
him  out  of  the  ordinary  fraternities  of  literary  society.  It  was, 
hovever,  as  full  of  idiosyncrasy  as  of  partisanship,  and  is  exceed- 
i&^y  interesting  to  those  who  regard  criticism  as  mainly  valuable 
b«ause  it  pves  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing. 

Pediaps  in  no  branch  of  beUes4eUres  did  the  last  quarter  of  the 
cestury  maintain  the  level  at  which  predecessors  had  arrived 
better  than  in  critidsm;  though  whether  this  fact  is  connected 
*irfa  soffltthing  of  decadence  in  the  creative  branches,  is  a  question 
vtidi  may  be  better  posed  than  resolved  here.  A  remarkable 
■riter  whose  talent,  approaching  genius,  was  spoilt  by  eccen- 
tricity and  pose,  and  who  belonged  to  a  more  modem  generation, 
Jttks  Baifaey  d'Aurevilly  (1808-1889),  poet,  novelist  and  critic, 
produced  much  of  his  last  critical  work,  and  corrected  more,  in 
these  later  days.  Not  only  did  the  critical  work  in  various  ways 
<rf  Renin,  Taine,  Scherer^  Sarcey  and  others  continue  during 
puts  of  it,  bat  a  new  generation,  hardly  in  this  case  inferior  to 
the  oU,  appeared.  The  three  chiefs  of  this  were  the  already 
ffleationed  Anatole  Fmnce,£mile  Faguet(b.  1847),  and  Ferdinand 
firuoeti^  (1849-1906),  to  whom  some  would  add  Jules  Lemaltre 
■b.  1 853).  The  last,  however,  though  a  brilliant  writer,  was  but 
u  "  interim  "  critic,  begiiming  with  poetry  and  other  matters, 
ud  after  a  time  taming  to  yet  others,  while,  brilliant  as  he  was, 
bis  critidsn  was  often  ill-informed.  So  too  Anatole  France, 
after  oomiMling  four  volumes  of  La  Vie  liUiraire  in  his  own 
iaauubk  style  and  with  singular  felicity  of  appreciation,  also 
toned  away.  The'  phenomenon  in  both  cases  may  be  associated, 
though  it  most  not  be  too  intimately  connected  in  the  relation 
^  cause  and  effect,  with  the  fact  that  both  were  champions 
aad  practitioners  of  *'  impressionist  criticism  " — of  the  doctrine 
(sDquestionably  sound  if  not  exaggerated)  that  the  first  duty  of 
the  critic  is  to  reproduce  the  effect  produced  on  his  own  mind 
by  the  author.  Brunetiire  and  Faguet,  on  the  other  hand,  axe 
p^nisau  of  the  older  academic  style  of  criticism  by  kind  and  on 
ptiacy^  Faguet,  besides  regular  volumes  on  each  of  the  four 
peat  centuries  of  French  literature,  has  produced  Inuch  other 
•«;rk— all  of  it  somewhat "  classical "  in  tendency  and  frequently 
edobatiBg  something  of  a  want  of  comprehension  of  the  Romantic 
s<le.  Brancti^re  was  still  morip  prolific  on  the  same  side  but  with 
stiQ  greater  effort  after  system  and  "  science."  In  the  books 
definitely  called  V^Miuiion  des  genres,  in  his  Manuel  of  French 
l^ieratttre,  and  in  a  large  number  of  other  volumes  of  collected 
essays  be  enforced  with  great  learning  and  power  of  argument, 
il  «Tth  a  somewhat  itarrow  purview  and  with  some  prejudice 
Hsiast  VTztefS  whom  he  disliked,  a  new  form  of  the  old  doctrine 
tbt  the  "  kind  '*  not  the  Individual  author  or  book  ought  to  be 
tht  Buin  subject  <rf  the  critic's  attention.  He  did  not  escape 
^  consequential  danger  of  taking  authors  and  books  not  as 
^  are  but  as  in  relation  to  the  kinds  which  they  in  fact  con- 
xitate  and  to  hb  general  views.    But  he  was  undoubtedly  at 


his  death  the  first  critic  of  France  and  a  worthy  successor  of 
her  best. 

Of  others  older  and  younger  must  be  mentioned  Paul  Stapfer 
(b.  1840),  professor  of  literature,  and  the  author  of  divers  excellent 
works  from  Skakespeari  ei  Vantiquitt  to  volumes  of  the  first  value 
on  Montaigne  and  Rabelais;  Paul  Bourget  and  Edouard  Rod, 
already  noticed;  Augustin  Filon  (b.  1841),  author  of  much  good 
work  on  English  literature  and  an  excellent  book  on  M6rim6e; 
Alexandre  Bcljame  (1843-1906),  another  eminent  student  of 
English  h'terature,  in  which  subject  J.  A.  Jusserand  (b.  X855), 
Legouis,  K.  A.  J.  Angellier  (b.  1848),  and  others  have  recently 
distinguished  themselves;  (}ustave  Lartoumet,  especially  an 
authority  on  Marivaux;  Eugene  Lintithac  (b.  1854);  Georges 
Pellissier;  Gustave  Lansod,  author  of  a  compact  history  of 
French  literature  in  French;  Marcel  Schwob,  who  had  done 
excellent  work  on  Villon  and  other  subjects  before  hb  early 
death;  Ren£  Douroic,  a  frequent  writer  in  the  Reme  des  deux 
mcndes,  who  collected  four  volumes  of  £iudes  gur  la  litUrature 
franfaise  between  1895  and  1900;  and  the  Vicomte  Melchior  de 
Vogiii  (b.  1848),  whose  interests  have  been  more  political- 
philosophical  than  strictly  literary,  But  who  has  done  much  to 
familiarize  the  French  public  with  that  Russian  literature  to 
which  M£rim£e  had  been  the  first  to  introduce  them.  But  the 
body  of  recent  critical  literature  in  France  is  perhaps  larger 
in  actual  proportion  and  of  greater  value  when  considered  in 
relation  to  other  kinds  of  literature  than  has  been  the  case  at 
any  previous  period. 

History  since  18 jo, — ^Thc  remarkable  development  of  historical 
studies  which  we  have  noticed  as  taking  place  under  the  Restora- 
tion was  accelerated  and  intensified  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  X. 
and  Louis  Philippe.  Both  the  scope  and  the  method  of  the 
historian  underwent  a  sensible  alteration.  For  something  like 
150  years  historians  had  been  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who 
produced  elegant  literary  works  pleasant  to  read,  and  those  who 
produced  works  of  laborious  erudition,  but  not  even  intended  for 
general  perusal.  The  Vertots  and  Voltaires  were  on  one  side, 
the  Mabillons  and  Tillemonts  on  another.  Now,  although  the 
duty  of  a  French  historian  to  produce  works  of  literary  merit 
was  not  forgotten,  it  was  recognized  as  part  of  that  duty  to 
consult  original  documents  and  impart  original  observation.  At 
the  same  time,  to  the  merely  political  events  which  had  formerly 
been  recognized  as  forming  the  historian's  province  were  added 
the  social  and  literary  phenomena  which  had  long  been  more  or 
less  neglected.  Old  chronicles  and  histories  were  re-read  and 
re-edited;  innumerable  monographs  on  special  subjects  and 
periods  were  produced,  and  these  latter  were  of  immense  service 
to  romance  writers  at  the  time  of  the  popularity  of  the  historical 
novel.  Not  a  few  of  the  works,  for  instance,  which  were  signed 
by  Alexandre  Dumas  consist  mainly  of  extracts  or  condensations 
from  old  chronicles,  or  modem  monographs,  ingeniously  united 
by  dialogue  and  varnished  with  a  little  <iescription.  History, 
however,  had  not  to  wait  for  this  second-hand  poptilarity,  and 
its  cultivators  had  fully  sufficient  h'terary  talent  to  maintain  its 
dignity.  Sismondi,  whom  we  have  already  noticed,  continued 
during  this  period  his  great  Histoire  des  Franfaij,  and  produced 
his  even  better-known  Histoire  des  ripuUiques  italiennes  au 
moyen  Age.  The  brothers  Thierry  devoted  themselves  to  early 
French  history ,Am£d£e  Thierry  (i  797-1873)  producing  a  Hu/inVf 
des  Gaulois  and  other  works  concerning  the  Roman  period,  and 
Augustin  Thierry  (1795-1856)  the  Well-known  history  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  equallv  attractive  Ricits  des  temps 
Miroringiens  and  other  excellent  works.  Philippe  de  S^gur 
(x  780-1873)  gave  a  history  of  the  Russian  campaign  of  Napoleon, 
and  some  other  works  chiefly  dealing  with  Russian  history. 
The  voluminous  Histoire  de  France  of  Henri  Martin  (1810-1883) 
b  perhaps  the  best  and  most  impartial  work  dealing  in  detail 
with  the  whole  subject.  A.  G.  P.  Brugi^re,  baron  de  Barante 
(1782-1866),  after  beginning  with  literary  criticism^  turned  to 
history,  and  in  his  Histoire  des  dues  de  Bourgogne  produced  a 
work  of  capital  importance.  As  was  to  be  expected,  many  of  the 
most  briUiant  xtsults  of  thb  devotion  to  hbtorical  subjects 
oonsbted  of  works  dealing  with  the  French  Revolution.    No 
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series  of  historical  events  has  ever  perhaps  received  treatment 
at  the  same  time  from  so  many  different  points  of  view,  and  by 
writers  of  such  varied  literary  excellence,  among  whom  it  must, 
however^  be  said  that  the  purely  royalist  side  is  hardly  at  all 
represented.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  histories  is  that  of 
Francois  Mignet  (i  796-1 8S4),  a  sober  and  judicious  historian  of 
the  older  school,  also  well  known  for  his  HisUrire  dc  Marie  Stuart. 
About  the  same  time  was  begun  the  brilliant  if  not  txtremely 
trustworthy  work  of  Adolphe  Thiers  (1797-1877)  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  established  the  literaxy  reputation  of  the  future 
president  of  the  French  republic,  and  was  at  a  later  period  com- 
pleted by  the  Histoire  du  considat  et  dc  Vempire,  Tlie  downfall 
of  the  July  monarchy  and  the  early  years  of  the  empire  witnessed 
the  publication  of  several  works  of  the  first  importance  on  this 
subject.  Barante  contributed  histories  of  the  Convention  and 
the  Directory,  but  the  three  books  of  greatest  note  were  those 
of  Lamartine,  Jules  Michelet  (t798~x874),  and  Louis  Blanc 
(x8 1 1-1883).  Lamartine's  Histoire  des  Girondins  is  written 
from  the  constitutional-republican  point  of  view,  and  is  sometimes 
considered  to  have  had  much  influence  in  producing  the  events 
of  1848.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  the  work  of  an  orator  and  poet 
than  of  an  historian.  The  work  of  Michelet  is  of  a  more  original 
character.  Besides  his  history  of  the  Revolution,  Michelet  wrote 
an  extended  history  of  France,  and  a  very  large  number  of  smaller 
works  on  historical,  political  and  social  subjects.  His  imaginative 
powers  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  style  stands  alone  in 
French  for  its  strangely  broken  and  picturesque  character,  its 
turbid  abundance  of  striking  images,  and  its  somewhat  sombre 
magnificence,  quah'ties  which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  found 
full  occupation  in  a  history  of  the  Revolution.  The  work  of 
Louis  Blanc  was  that  of  a  sincere  but  ardent  republican,  and  is 
useful  from  this  point  of  view,  but  possesses  no  extraordinary 
literaxy  merit.  The  principal  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
Revolution  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  century  were  those  of 
Quinet,  Lanfrey  -and  Taine.  Edgar  Quinet  (1803-1875),  like 
Louis  Blanc  a  devotee  of  the  republic  and  an  exile  for  its  sake, 
brought  to  this  one  of  his  latest  works  a  mind  and  pen  long 
trained  to  literary  and  historical  studies;  but  La  RtooliUion  is 
not  considered  his  best  work.  P.  Lanfrey  devoted  himself  with 
extraordinary  patience  and  acuteness  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Napoleonic  legend,  and  the  setting  of  the  character  of  Napoleon  I. 
in  a  new,  authentic  and  very  far  from  favourable  light.  And 
Taine,  after  distinguishing  himself,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
in  literary  criticism  {Histoire de la  liUiraiure  angjlaise) ,  and  attain- 
ing less  success  in  philosophy  {De  Vinteltigence),  turned  in 
Les  Origines  de  la  France  maieme  to  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  Revdution,  its  causes,  character  and  consequences,  which 
excited  some  commotion  among  the  more  ardent  devotees  of  the 
principles  of  '89.  To  return  from  this  group,  we  must  notice 
J.  F.  Michaud  (X767-X839),  the  historian  of  the  crusades, 
and  Francois  Pierre  Guillaume  Guizot  (1787-1874),  who,  like 
his  rival  Tluers,  devoted  himself  much  to  historical  study.  His 
earliest  wmrks  were  literary  and  linguistic,  but  he  soon  turned 
to  political  histoiy,  and  for  the  last  half-century  of  his  long  life 
his  contributions  to  historical  literature  were  almost  incessant 
and  of  the  most  various  character.  The  most  important  are 
the  histories  Des  Origines  du  gouvernemcni  reprisentatiff  De  la 
rivoluiion  d'Angleterre,  De  la  cimlisation  en  Prance,  and  latterly 
a  Histoire  de  Prance,  which  he  was  writing  at  the  time  of  hb 
death.  Among  minor  historians  of  the  earlier  century  may 
be  mentioned  Prosper  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  (1798-X881) 
(Couwemement  parlemetUaire  en  Prance),].  J.  Ampire  (X800-X864) 
{Histoire  romaine  d  Rome),  Auguste  Arthur  Beugnot  (X797- 
1865)  {Destruction  du  paganisme  d*ouidenl),  *].  O.  B.  de  C16xx>n, 
comte  d'Haussonville  {La  Rtunion  de  la  Lorrmne  A  la  Prance), 
AchUle  Tendelle  de  Vaulabelle  (1799-1870)  {Les  Deux  Restaura- 
Hons).  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  imder  the  department 
of  history,  the  most  remarkable  names  were  still  those  of  Taine 
and  Renan,  the  former  being  distingtiished  for  thought  and 
matter,  the  latter  for  style.  Indeed  it  may  be  here  proper  to 
remark  that  Renan,  in  the  kind  of  elaborated  semi-poetic  style 
which  has  most  characterized  the  prose  of  the  19th  century  in 


all  countries  of  Europe,  takes  pre-eminence  among  French 
writers  even  in  the  estimltion  of  critics  who  are  not  enamoured 
of  his  substance  and  tone.  But,  under  the  influence  of  Taine  to 
some  extent  and  of  a  general  Eufopean  tendency  still  more, 
France  during  this  period  attained  or  recovered  a  considerable 
place  for  what  is  called  "  scientific  "  history — the  history  which 
while,  in  some  cases,  though  not  in  all,  not  neglecting  the  develop- 
ment of  style  attaches  itself  particularly  to  "  the  document," 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  philosophical  arrangemrat  on  the  otlttT. 
The  chief  representative  of  the  school  was  probably  Albert  Sorcl 
(x  841-1 906),  whose  various  handlings  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
(including  an  excursion  into  partly  literary  criticism  in  the  shape 
of  an  admirable  monograph  on  Madame  de  Stati)  have  established 
themselves  once  for  all.  In  a  wider  sweep  Ernest  Lavtsse  (b. 
1843),  who  has  dealt  mainly  with  the  x8th  centuiy,  may  hold 
a  similar  p6sition.  Of  others,  older  and  younger,  the  due  de 
Broglie  (x83 1-X90X),  who  devoted  himself  also  to  the  iSth  century 
and  especially  to  its  secret  diplomacy;  Gaston  Boissier  (b.  1823), 
a  classical  scholar  rather  than  an  historian  proper,  axid  one  of  the 
latest  masters  of  the  older  French  academic  style;  Thureau- 
Dangin  (b.  1837),  a  student  of  mid  X9th-century  histoiy;  Henri 
Houssaye  (b.  1848),  one  of  the  Napoleonic  period;  Gabriel 
Hanotaux  (b.  1853),  an  historian  of  Richelieu  and  other  subjects, 
and  a  practical  politician,  may  be  mentioned.  A  large  accession 
has  also  been  made  to  the  publication  of  older  memoirs — that 
important  branch  of  French  literature  from  almost  the  whole  of 
its  existence  since  the  invention  of  prose. 

Summary  and  Conclusion. — We  have  in  these  last  pages  given 
such  an  outline  of  the  X9th-century  literature  of  France  as  seemed 
convenient  for  the  completion  of  what  has  gone  before.  It  has 
been  already  remarked  that  the  nearer  approach  is  made  to  our 
own  time  the  less  is  it  possible  to  give  exhaustive  accounts  of 
the  individual  cultivators  of  the  different  branches  of  literature. 
It  may  be  added,  perhaps,  that  such  exha\istiveness  becomes, 
as  -we  advance,  less  and  less  necessary,  as  well  as  less  and  less 
possible.  The  individual  poet  of  to-day  may  and  docs  produce 
work  that  is  in  itself  of  greater  literary  value  than  that  of  the 
individual  trouv&%.  As  a  matter  of  literary  history  bis  con- 
tribution is  less  remarkable  because  of  the  examples  be  has 
before  him  and  the  circumstances  which  he  has  around  him. 
Yet  we  have  endeavoured  to  draw  such  a  sketch  of  French 
literature  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland  onwards  that  no  important 
development  and  hardly  any  important  partaker  in  such  develop- 
ment should  be  left  out.  A  few  lines  may,  perhaps,  be  ik>w 
profitably  given  to  summing  up  the  aspects  of  the  whole, 
remembering  always  that,  as  in  no  case  is  generalization  easier 
than  in  the  case  of  the  literary  aspects  and  tendencies  of  periods 
and  nations,  so  in  no  case  is  it  apt  to  be  more  delusive  unless 
corrected  and  supported  by  ample  information  of  fact  and  detail. 

At  the  close  of  the  xith  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
X3th  we  find  the  vulgar  tongue  in  France  not  merely  in  fully 
otganizcd  use  for  literary  purposes,  but  already  emj^oycd  in 
most  of  the  forms  of  poetical  writing.  An  immense  outburst  of 
epic  and  narrative  verse  has  taken  place,  and  lyrical  poetry, 
not  limited  as  in  the  case  of  the  epics  to  the  north  of  France,  but 
extending  from  Roussillon  to  the  Pas  de  Calais,  completes  this. 
The  X3th  century  adds  to  these  earliest  forms  the  important 
development  of  the  mystery,  extends  the  subjects  and  varies 
the  manner  of  epic  verse,  and  begins  the  compositions  of  literary 
prose  with  the  chronicles  of  St  Denis  and  of  Villehardouin,  and 
the  prose  romances  of  the  Arthurian  cycle.  All  this  literaure 
is  so  far  connected  purely  with  the  knightly  and  priestly  orders, 
thou^  it  is  largely  composed  and  still  more  largely  dealt  in  by 
classes  of  men,  trouvdres  and  jongleurs,  who  are  not  necessarily 
either  knights  or  priests,  and  in  the  case  of  the  jongleurs  are 
certainly  neither.  With  a  possible  ancestry  of  Romance  and 
Teutonic  cantilenae,  Breton  lais,  and  vernacular  legends,  the 
new  literature  has  a  certain  pattern  and  model  in  Latin  and  for 
the  most  part  ecclesiastical  compositions.  It  has  the  sacred  books 
and  the  legends  of  the  saints  for  examples  of  narrative,  tbr 
rhjrthm  of  the  hymtas  for  a  guide  to  metre,  and  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church  for  a  stimulant  to  dramatic  performance.    By  degrees 
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slso,  in  this  lath  centuiy,  forms  of  literature  which  busy  them- 
sdvts  with  the  wiprivikged  daaaes  begin  to  be  bom.  The 
fiUiaa  takes  every  phase  of  life  for  its  subject;  the  folk-aeng 
icqoizes  dcgance  and  does  not  lose  radxress  and  truth.  In  the 
aot  ce&tuxy,  the  xjth,  medieval  literature  in  Fiance  arrives  at 
its  prime—a  prime  which  lasts  until  the  fint  quarter  of  the  14th. 
Theeaiiycpics  lose  something  of  their  savage  diarms,  the  perished 
literature  of  Provence  quickly  perishes.  But  in  the  provinces 
which  spak  the  more  prevailing  tongue  nothing  is  wanting  to 
iitetary  development.  The  hmguage  itself  has  shaken  off  all 
its  finiihful  incapacities,  and,  thou^  not  yet  well  adapted 
for  the  requirements  of  modem  life  and  study,  b  in  every  way 
equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  Its  own  time.  The 
diamatic  germ  contained  in  the  fabliau  and  quic]Lened  by  the 
mystery  produces  the  profane  dranuii  Ambitious  works  of  merit 
ia  the  most  vaiiods  kinds  are  published;  Aucatsm  tt  NicoUtU 
suads  side  by  side  with  th6  Vie  de  Somi  Lonis,  the  Jeu  de  la 
fmUie  with  Lt  Miracle  de  TkiopluU,  the  Rman  de  la  rose 
viJi  the  Itttman  dk  Rtnart,  The  earliest  notes  of  ballads  and 
nndeau  are  heard;  endeavours  are  made  with  Kal,  and  not 
ilvays  without  understanding,  to  naturalise  the  wisdom  of  the 
ladents  in  France,  and  in  the  graceful  tongue  that  France 
posessei.  Romance  in  prose  and  verse,  drama,  lustoiy,  songs, 
Ktire,  watory  and  even  eruditi<»,  are  all  represented  and 
represented  worthily.  Meanwhile  all  nations  of  western  Europe 
bve  come  to  France  for  their  literary  models  and  subjects, 
aad  the  greatest  writeis  in  English,  German;  Italian,  content 
theosdves  with  adaptations  iA  Chx^ien  de  Ttoyes,  of  Benoit 
<ie  Saiate  Mote,  and  of  a  hundred  other  known  and  unknown 
tnMjvtes  and  fabulists.  But  this  age  does  not  last  long.  The 
iaqguage  has  been  put  to  all  the  uses  of  which  it  is  as  yet  capable; 
th»e  uses  in  their  sameness  begin  to  pall  upon  reader  and  heam; 
aad  the  esOTmoos  evils  of  the  dvil  and  religious  state  reflect  them- 
selves inevitably  in  literature.  The  old  forms  die  out  or  are 
probufed  only  in  half-lifeless  travesties.  The  brilliant  colouring 
of  Froissart,  and  the  graceful  sdence  of  ballade  and  rondeau 
vriten  like  Lescurd  and  Dcschamps,  alone  maintain  the  literary 
reputation  of  the  time.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century 
tix  traaslatois  and  political  writers  import  many  terms  of  art, 
aad  steam  the  language  to  uses  for  which  it  is  as  yet  unhandy, 
thoti^  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  age  Charies  d'Orlians  by 
ha  oataral  grace  and  the  virtue  of  the  forms  he  used  emerges 
from  the  mass  of  writers.  Throughout  the  15th  century  the 
prcKcsi  of  enridiing  or  at  least  increasing  the  vocabulary  goes  on, 
^  as  yet  no  organizing  hand  appears  to  direct  the  process. 
VIJoo  stands  alone  in  merit  as  in  peculiarity.  But  in  this  time 
«inuBatic  literature  and  the  literature  of  Uie  floating  popular 
broadsheet  acquire  an  immense  extension—afl  or  almost  all  the 
^ifouf  of  spirit  being  concentrated  in  the  rough  farce  and  rougher 
Umpoon,  while  all  the  literary  skill  is  engrossed  by  insipid 
f^isriqnoin  and  pedants.  Then  comes  the  grand  upheaval 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  An  immense  influx 
of  sdeace,  of  thought  to  make  the  sdence  living,  of  new  terms 
to  express  the  thought,  takes  place,  and  a  iMmd  of  literary 
voike»  appear  of  power  enough  to  master  and  get  into  shape 
t^  turbid  mass.  Rabdais,  Amyot,  Calvin  and.  Herberay 
'■3siikn  French  prase;  Marot,  Ronsard  and  Regnier  refashion 
Freach  verse.  The  PMiade  introduces  the  dtama  as  it  is  to  be 
aad  the  hngoage  that  is  to  hdp  the  drama  to  express  itself. 
Me::taigDe  for  the  first  time  throws  invention  and  originality 
t^oscoKodMr  form  than  verse  or  than  prose  fiction.  But  by  the 
od  of  the  centuiy  the  tide  has  receded.  The  work  of  arrange- 
cefit  has  been  but  half  done,  and  there  are  no  master  spirits 
left  to  complete  it.  At  thia  period  Malherbe  and  Balzac  make 
'^  appeazaace.  Unable  to  deal  with  the  whde  problem,  they 
^^termiae  to  deal  with  part  of  it,  and  to  reject  a  portion  of  the 
r«Jies  of  which  they  fed  themsdves  unfit  to  be  stewards.  Balzac 
aad  fab  sacceasors  make  of  French  prose  an  instrument  faultless 
f^  admirable  in  precision,  luequalled  for  the  work  for  which 
^  is  fit,  but  unfit  for  certain  portions  of  the  work  which  it  was 
^"^  able  to  perform.  Malherbe,  seconded  by  Boileau,  makes 
of  FtcQch  vetse  an  instrument  suited  only  for  the  purposes  of  the 


drama  of  Euripides,  or  rather  of  Seneca,  with  or  without  its 
chorus,  and  for  a  certain  weakeoed  echo  of  those  choruses, 
under  the  name  of  lyrics.  No  French  verse  of  the  first  merit 
other  than  dramatic  is  written  for  two  whole  centiuies.  The 
drama  soon  comes  to  its  acme,  and  during  the  succeeding  time 
usually  maintains  itself  at  a  fairiy  high  level  imtil  the  death  of 
Voltaire.  But  prose  lends  itself  to  almost  everything  that  is 
required  of  it,  and  becomes  constantly  a  more  and  more  perfect 
instnmient.  To  the  highest  efforts  of  pathos  and  sublimity 
its  vocabulary  and  its  arrangement  likewise  are  still  unsuited, 
though  the  great  preachers  of  the  fjth  century  do  thdr  utmost 
with  it.  But  for  dear  expoution,  smooth  and  agreeable  narrative, 
sententious  and  pointed  brevity,  witty  repartee,  it  soon  proves 
Itself  to  have  no  superior  and  scarcely  an  equal  in  Europe. 
In  these  directions  practitioners  of  the  highest  skill  apply  it 
during  the  17th  century,  while  during  the  i8th  its  powers  are 
shown  to  the  utmost  of  thdr  variety  by  Voltaire,  and  recdve 
a  new  development  at  the  hands  of  Rousseau.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
it  loses  during  thia  century.  It  becomes  more  and  more  unfit 
for  any  but  tri^nal  uses,  and  at  last 'it  is  employed  for  those  uses 
only.  Then  occurs  the  Revolution,  repeating  the  mighty  stir 
in  men's  minds  which  the  Renaissance  had  given,  but  at  first 
experiendng  more  difficulty  in  breaking  up  the  groimd  and  once 
more  rendmng  it  fertile.  The  faulty  and  incomplete  genius 
of  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Stad  gives  the  first  evidence 
of  a  new  growth,  and  after  many  years  the  Romantic  movement 
completes  the  woric  Whether  the  force  of  that  movement  is 
now,  after  three-quarters  of  a  cmtury,  spent  or  not,  its  results 
remain.  The  poetical  power  of  French  has  been  once  more 
triumphantly  proved,  and  its  produaiveness  in  all  branches  of 
literature  has  been  renewed,  while  in  that  of  prose  fiction  there  has 
been  almost  created  a  new  class  of  composition.  In  the  process 
of  reform,  however,  not  a  little  of  the  finish  of  French  prose 
style  has  been  lost,  and  the  language  itself  has  been  affected  in 
something  the  same  way  as  it  was  affected  by  the  less  judicious 
innovations  of  the  Ronsardists.  The  pedantry  of  the  Pl^iade 
led  to  the  preposterous  compounds  of  Du  Bartas;  the  passion 
of  the  Romantics  for  foreign  tongues  and  for  the  mol  propre 
has  loaded  French  with  foreign  terms  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
ari^^  on  the  other,  while  it  is  questionable  whether  the  vers  libre 
is  really  suited  to  the  French  geniusf  There  is,  therefore,  room 
for  new  Malherbes  and  Balxacs,  if  the  days  for  Balzacs  and  Mal- 
herbea  had  not  to  all  appearance  passed.  Should  they  be  once 
more  forthoonung,  they  have  the  failuie  as  well  as  the  success 
of  their  predecessora  to  guide  them. 

Finally,  we  may  sum  up  even  this  summary.  For  volume 
and  merit  taken  together  the  product  of  these  eight  centuries  of 
literature  excels  tlutt  <rf  any  European  nation,  though  for  in- 
dividual works  of  the  supremest  excellence  they  may  perhaps  be 
asked  in  vain.  No  French  writer  is  lifted  by  the  suffrages  of 
«ther  nations— the  only  criterion  when  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
— to  the  levd  of  Homer,  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  Dante,  who  rdgn 
alone.  Of  those  of  the  authors  of  France  who  are  indeed  of  the 
thirty  but  attain  uoi  to  the  first  three  Rabelais  and  MoUdre 
alone  unite  the  general  suffrage,  and  this  fact  roughly  but  surely 
points  to  the  ml  excdlence  of  the  literature  which  these  men  are 
chosen  to  represent.  It  is  great  in  all  ways,  but  it  is  greatest  on 
the  lighter  side.  The  home  of  mirth  is  more  suited  to  it  than  the 
house  of  mourning.  To  the  latter,  indeed,  the  language  of  the 
unknown  marvel  who  told  Roland's  death,  of  him  who  gave 
utterance  to  Cunilla's  wrath  and  despair,  and  of  Victor  Hugo, 
who  sings  how  the  motmtain  wind  makes  mad  the  lover  who  can- 
not forget,  has  amply  made  good  its  title  of  entrance.  But  for 
one  Frnichman  who  can  write  admirably  in  this  strain  there  are 
a  hundred  who  can  tell  the  most  admirable  story,  formulate  the 
most  pregnant  reflection,  point  the  acutest  jest.  There  is  thtis 
no  really  great  epic  in  French,  few  great  tragedies,  and  those 
imperfect  and  in  a  faulty  kind,  little  prose  like  Milton's  or  like 
Jeremy  Taylor's,  little  verse  (though  more  than  is  generally 
thought)  like  Shdlesr's  or  like  Spenser's.  But  there  are  the  most 
delightful  short  tales,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  the  most  polished  jewelry  of  reflection  that  has 
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ever  been  wrought,  songs  of  incomparable  grcce,  comedies  t&at 
must  make  men  laugh  as  long  as  they  are  laughing  animals,  and 
above  all  such  a  body  of  narrative  fiction,  old  and  new,  prose  and 
verse,  as  no  other  nation  can  show  for  art  and  for  originality,  for 
grace  of  workmanship  in  him  who  fa^ionn,  and  for  certainty  of 
delight  to  him  who  reads. 

BiBLiOGEAPHY. — ^The  most  elabocate  book  on  French  literature 
as  a  whole  is  that  edited  by  Petit  de  JuUevUle,  and  composed  of 
chapters  by  dinerent  authors,  HisUnre  at  la  tangut  ttdela  ItUirtUure 
froHfaises  (8  vols.,  Paris,  I89<ipi899).  Unfortunately  these  chapters, 
some  of.  which  are  of  the  highest  excellence,  are  of  very  unequal 
value:  they  require  connexions  which  are  not  supplied,  and  there 
b  throughout  a  neglect  of  minor  authors.  The  mbliognphical  in- 
dications are,  however!  most  valuable.  For  a  survey  in  a  single 
volume  Lanson's  Hisloirt  has  superaeded  the  older  but  admirable 
manuab  of  Demogeot  and  Gyruses,  which,  however  are  still  worth 
consulting.  Brunette's  Manuel  (translated  into  English)  is  verv 
valuable  with  the  cautions  above  g^ven;  and  the  laige  Histaire  at 
la  laMguefroMfaue  depuis  U  seiaihite  stide  of  Godef  roy  supplies  copious 
and  well-choaeo  extracts  with  much  biographical  mforroation.  In 
English  there  is  an  extensive  History  by  11.  van  Laun  (3  vols.,  1874, 
&cT};  a  Short  History  by  Saintsbury  (1882;  6th  ed.  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  century,  iS)oi);  and  a  History  by  Professor  Dowden 

(ttes). 

To  pass  to  special  periods-^e  fountain*head  of  tl^e  literature 
of  the  middle  ages  is  the  ponderous  Histoire  liuiraire  already  re- 
ferred tOf  which,  notwithstanding  that  it  extended  to  27  quarto 
volumes  m  1906,  and  had  occupied,  with  interruptions,  150  years  in 
publication,  had  only  reached  tbt  14th  century.  Many  of  the 
monographs  which  it  contains  are  the  best  authorities  on  their 
subiects,  such  as  that  of  P.  Paris  on  the  early  chansonniers,  of  V. 
Leclerc  on  the  fabliaux,  and  oi  Littr6  on  the  romana  d'aventures. 
For  the  history  of  literature  befme  the  xxth  century,  the  period 
mainly  Latin,  J.  J.  Ampto's  Histoiro  littiraire  de  ta  France  aeant 
Charlemagne,  sous  Charlemagne,  etjusou'au  ontihne  si^de  is  the  chief 
authority.  L6on  Gautier's  Epopees  franfoises  (5  vols.,  1878-1897) 
contains  almost  everything  known  concerning  the  chansons  de  geste. 
P.  Paris's  Romans  de  la  table  ronde  was  long  the  main  authority  for 
this  subject,  but  very  much  has  been  wntten  recently  in  France 
and  elsewhere.  The  most  important  of  the  French  contributions, 
espedally  those  by  Gaston  Paris  fwhose  Histoire  foitigue  de  Charls' 
magne  has  been  reprinted  since,  his  deathX  wilf  be  Tound  in  the 
periodical  Romaniat  which  for  more  than  tnirty  yean  has  been  the 
chief  receptacle  of  studies  on  old  French  literature.  On  the  cycle 
of  Reynard  the  standard  work  is  Rothe,  Les  Romans  de  Renart, 
All  parts  of  the  lighter  literature  of  old  France  are  excellently 
treated  by  Lenient,  Le  Satire  au  meyen  dge.  The  eariy  theatre  has 
been  frequently  treated  by  the  brothen  Parfaict  (Histoire  du  thidtre 
franfais),  by  Fabre  (Les  Clercs  de  ta  Basoche),  by  Leroy  (Eittde  sur 
Us  mysUres),  by  Aubertin  (Histoire  de  ta  tangue  et  de  la  literature 
franfaise  aw  moyen  dte).  This  latter  book  will  be  found  a  useful 
summary  of  the  whole  medieval  period.  The  historical,  dramatic 
and  oratorical  sections  are  especially  full.  On  a  smaller  ecale  but 
<A  unsurpassed  authority  is  G.  Paris's  IMtirature  du  moyen  dge 
translated  into  English. 

On  the  i6th  century  an  excellent  handbook  is  that  by  Darmesteter 
and  Hatzfeld;  and  the  recent  Literature  of  the  French  Renaissance 
of  A.  Tilley  (a  vob.,  1904)  b  of  high  value.  Sainte-Beuve's  Tableau 
has  been  more  than  once  referred  to.  Ebert  (EnlwicUungsgeschickte 
der  fransdsisehen  Tragddie  vomehmlich  im  16*^  Jahrhundert)  b 
the  chief  authority  for  dramatic  matters.  Essays  and  volumes  on 
periods  and  sub-periods. sinte  1600  are  innumerable;  but  those  who 
desire  thorough  acouaintance  with  the  literature  of  these  three 
hundred  years  should  read  as  widely  as  possible  in  all  the  critical 
work  of  Siinte-Beuve,  of  Sch^r.  of  Faguet  and  Bruneti^ — which 
may  be  supplemented  ad  libitum  from  that  of  other  critics  mentioned 
above.  The  series  of  volumes  entitled  Les  grands  fcrioainsfrancais, 
now  pretty  extensive,  b  generally  very  good,  and  Catulle  Mend^'« 
invaluable  book  on  19th-century  poetry  has  been  dted  above.  As 
a  companion  to  the  study  of  [xjctry  E.  Crepct's  Poites  franiois 
(4  vols.,  1861).  an  anthology  with  introductions  by  Sainte-Beuve 
and  all  the  best  critics  of  tnc  day,  cannot  be  surpassed,  but  to  it 
may  be  added  the  later  Anthdlogie.  des  poiUs  franfais  du  XIX* 
siicle  (1877-1879).  (G.  Sa.) 

FRENCH  POLISH,  a  liquid  for  poUshing  wood,  made  by 
dissolving  shellac  in  methylated  spirit.  There  are  four  different 
tints,  brown,  white,  garnet  and  red,  but  the  first  named  b  that 
most  extensively  used.  All  the  tints  are  made  in  the  same 
manner,  with  the  exception  of  the  ijed,  which  b  a  mixture  of  the 
brown  polbh  and  methylated  spirit  with  either  Saunders  wood 
or  Bbmajck  brown,  according  to  the  strength  of  colour  required. 
Some  woods,  and  especially  mahogany,  need  to  be  stained  before 
they  are  polished.  To  stain  mahogany  mix  some  bichromate 
of  potash  in  hot  water  according  to  the  depth  of  colour  required. 
After  staining  the  wood  the  most  approved  method  of  filling  the 


grain  b  to  rub  in  fine  {faster  of  Parb  (wet),  wiping  off  hdott  ft 
"  sets."  After  this  b  dry  it  should  be  oiled  with  linseed  ofl  and 
thoroughly  wiped  off.  llie  wood  b  then  ready  for  the  pdish, 
which  b  put  on  with  a  rubber  made  of  wadding  covered  with 
linen  rag  and  well  wetted  with  polish.  The  fwlishing  process  has 
to  be  repeated  gradually,  and  after  the  work  has  hardened, 
the  surface  b  smoothed  down  with  fine  gbss^iiaper,  a  few  drops 
of  linseed  oil -being  added  until  the  surface  b  sufficiently  smooth. 
After  a  day  or  two  the  surface  can  be  cleared  by  using  a  fresh 
rubber  with  a  double  layer  of  linen,  removing  the  top  layer  when 
it  b  getting  hard  and  finbhing  off  with  the  bottom  layer. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  THE.  Among  the  many  revohitions 
which  from  time  to  time  have  given  &  new  direction  to  the 
political  development  of  nations  the  French  Rev<dution  stands 
out  as  at  once  the  most  dramatic  in  its  inddenta  <nd  the  most 
momentous  in  its  results.  Thb  exceptional  character  b,  indeed, 
implied  in  the  name  by  which  it  b  known;  for  France  has  ex* 
perienced  many  revolutions  both  before  and  since  that  of  1789, 
but  the  name  "  French  Revolution,"  or  simply  "  the  Revolution,** 
without  qualification,  b  applied  to  thb  one  alone.  The  causes 
which  led  to  h:  the  gradual  decay  of  the  institutions  which 
France  had  inherited  from  the  feudal  qrstem,  Che  decline  oi  the 
centralised  monarchy,  and  the  immediate  financial  neccssitiea 
that  compelled  the  assembling  of  the  long  neglected  states- 
general  in  X789,  are  dealt  with  in  the  aitide  on  Fsanoc:  History. 
The  successive  constitutions,  and  the  other  legal  changes  whidi 
resulted  from  it,  are  idso  discussed  in  their  general  relation  to 
the  growth  of  the  modem  French  polity  in  th^  article  Fkamcs 
{Law  wd  Institutions).  The  present  article  deab  with  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution  itself  from  the  convocation  off  the 
fftates-general  to  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  i8th  Bnunaire  which 
placed  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  power. 

The  elections  to  the  states-general  of  X789  were  hdd  in  un- 
favourable drcumstances.    The  failure  of  the  harvest  of  1788 
and  a  severe  winter  bad  caused  widespread  distress,     fj^ffmi^ 
The  government  was  weak  and  despised,  and  its  agents     ofth» 
were  afraid  or  unwilling  to  quell  outbreaks  of  disorder. 
At  the  same  time  the  longing  for  radical  reform  and 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  easy  were  almost  universal.     The 
cahiers  or  written  instructions  given  to  the  deputies  covered 
well-ni|^  eveiy  subject  of  political,  sodal  or  economic  interest, 
and  demanded  an  amaxing  number  of  changes.    Amid  thb  com- 
motion the  king  and  his  minbters  remained  passive.    They  did 
not  even  determine  the  question  whether  the  estates  should  act 
as  separate  bodies  or  deliberate  collectivdy.    On  the  5th  of  May 
the  states-general  were  opened  by  Lotus  in  the  Salle  des  Menus 
Plaisirs  at  Versailles.    Barentin,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  informed 
them  that  they  were  free  to  determine  whether  they  would  vote 
by  orders  or  vote  by  head.    Necker,  as  director-general  of  the 
finances,  set  forth  the  condition  of  the  treasury  and  proposed 
some  small  reforms.    The  Tiers  £tat  (Third  Estate)  was  dis- 
satisfied that  the  question  of  joint  or  separate  deliberation  should 
have  been  left  open.    It  was  aware  that  some  of  the   nobles 
and  many  of  the  inferior  dergy  agreed  with  it  as  to  the  need 
for  comprehensive  reform.    Joint  deliberation  would  ensure  a 
majority  to  the  reformers  and  therdore  the  abolition  of  privileges 
and  the  extinction  of  feudal  rights  of  property.    Separate  de- 
liberation would  enable  the  majority  among  the  nobles  and  the 
superior  clergy  to  limit  reform.    Hence  it  became  the  fint^object 
of  the  Tiers  £tat  to  effect  the  amalgamation  of  the  three  estates. 

The  conflict  between  those  who  desired  and  those  who  resisted 
amalgamation  took  the  form  of  a  conflict  over  the  verification 
of  the  powers  of  the  deputies.  The  Tiers  £tat  insisted 
that  the  deputies  of  all  three  estates  should  have  their 
powers  verified  in  common  as  the  first  step  towards  y^  Thnm 
making  them  all  members  of  one  House.  It  resolved  ^""Mm* 
to  hold  its  meetings  in  the  SaUe  des  Menus  Plaisirs,  whereas  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy  met  in  smaller  apartments  set  aside  for  thdr 
exdunve  use.  It  refrained  from  taking  any  step  which  might 
have  implied  that  it  was  an  organbed  assembly,  and  pcrseveitd 
I  in  regarding  itself  as  a  mere  crowd  of  incUvidual  menben 
I  incapable  of  transacting  business.    Meanwhile  the  dei^  and 
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tbe  nobles  began  a  separate  verification  of  their  powers.  But 
»  few  of  tiie.nobles  and  a  great  many  of  the  clergy  voted  against 
this  prooeduie.  On  the  7th  the  Tiers  £tat  sent  deputations  to 
exhort  tlie  other  estates  to  union,  while  the  clergy  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  it  with  the  proposal  that  each  estate  should  luune  com- 
misBioaeis  to  discuss  the  best  method  of  verifying  powers. 
The  Tiers  £tat  accepted  the  proposal  and  conferences  were  held, 
bot  vithottt  result.  It  then  made  another  appeal  to  the  dergy 
which  was  almost  successful  The  king  interposed  with  a  com- 
mand for  the  renewal  of  the  conferences.  They  were  resumed- 
onder  the  jwestdency  of  Barentin,  but  again  to  no  purpose. 

Od  the  xoch  of  June  Siey^  moved  that  the  Tfers  £tat  should 
for  the  last  tune  invite  the  First  and  Second  Estates  to  join  in  the 
verification  of  powers  and  announce  that,  whether  they  did  or 
sot,  the  work  of  verifying  would  begin  forthwith.  The  motion 
•as  carried  by  an  immense  majority.  As  there  was  no  response, 
the  Tiers  £tat  on  the  xzth  named  Bailly  provuional  president 
and  commenced  verification.  Next  day  three  cur£s  of  Poitou 
came  to  have  their  powers  verified.  Other  clergymen  followed 
kter.  When  the  work  of  verification  was  over,  a  title  had  to  be 
foosd  for  tlie  body  thus  created,  which  would  no  longer  accept 
the  style  of  the  Tiers  £tat  On  the  15th  Siey^  proposed  that 
ihey  should  entitle  themselves  the  Assembly  of  the  known  and 
verified  representatives  of  the  French  nation.  Mirabeau,  Mounier 
2s4  others  proposed  various  appellationa.  But  success  was 
reserved  for  Li^rand,  an  obscure  deputy  who  proposed  the 
cmple  name  of  National  Assembly.  Withdrawing  his  own 
motion,  Sleyis  adopted  Legrand's  suggestion,  which  was  carried 
by  491  votes  to  90.  Tlie  Assembly  went  on  to  dedare  that  it 
placed  the  debts  of  the  crown  under  the  safeguard  of  the  national 
honour  and  that  all  existing  taxes,  although  illegal  as  having 
been  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  people^  ^uld 
cootinde  to  be  paid  until  the  day  of  dissolution. 

By  these  proceedings  the  Tiers  £tat  and  a  few  of  the  dergy 
(kdared  themsdves  the  national  legislature.  Then  and  there- 
after the  National  Assembly  assumed  full  sovereign 
and  constituent  powers.  Nobles  and  clergy  might 
come  in  if  they  pleased,  but  it  could  do  without  them. 
The  king's  assent  to  its  measures  would  be  convenient, 
but  not  necessary.  This  boldness  was  rewarded,  for  on  the  igih 
tSe  ckrgy  decided  by  a  majority  of  one  in  favour  of  joint  verifica- 
tion. On  the  same  day  the  nobles  voted  an  address  to  the  king 
cotukmning  the  action  of  the  Tiers  £tat.  Left  to  himself,  Louis 
mi^  have  been  too  inert  for  resistance.  But  the  queen  and 
his  brother,  the  count  of  Artois,  with  some  of  the  ministers  and 
cocrtiers,  niged  him  to  make  a  stand.  A  S6ince  Royale  was 
sctified  for  th^  amd  and  workmen  were  sent  to  prepare  the  Salle 
<ics  Menus  Plaisics  for  the  ceremony.  On  the  20th  Bailly  and  the 
deputies  proceeded  to  the  hall  and  found  it  barred  against  their 
Qtzaooe.  Thereupon  they  adjourned  to  a  neighbouring  tennis 
eourt,  where  Jdounier  proposed  that  they  should  swear 
not  to  separate  until  they  had  established  the  constitu- 
tion. With  a  solitary  exception  they  swore  and  the 
Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court  became  an  era  in  French 
l^ocy.  As  the  ministers  could  not  agree  on  the  policy  which  the 
ti£i(  sbouM  announce  in  the  S^nce  Royale,  it  was  postponed 
tt>  the  ajrd.  The  Assembly  found  shdter  in  the-  church  of  St 
Uniis,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  main  body  of  the  dergy  and  by 
tbe  first  of  the  nobles. 

At  the.  Stance  Royale  Louis  made  known  his  will  that  the 
Esutes  should  dehlierate  apart,  and  declared  that  if  they  should 
ref:se  to  bdp  him  he  would  do  by  his  sole  authority  what  was 
necesiaiy  for  the  happiness  of  his  people.  When  he  quitted  the 
1^,  lome  of  the  clergy  and  most  of  the  nobles  retired  to  their 
^puite  chambers.  But  the  rest,  together  with  the  Tiers  £tat, 
rtaoiaed,  and  Mirabeau  declared  that,  iis  they  had  come  by  the 
^  of  the  nation,  force  only  should  make  them  withdraw. 
**  fimtlrmcii,"  said  Siey^  "  you  are  to-day  what  3rou  vrere 
yesterday.**  With  one  voice  the  Assembly  proclaimed  its 
*^i>mm  loiufonner  decrees  and  the  inviolability  of  iu  members, 
la  VcoaiDes  and  in  Paris  popular  feeling  was  clamorous  for  the 
AoeBfaiy  and  against  the  court.    During  the  next  few  days 
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many  of  the  dergy  and  nobles,  induding  the  archbishop  of  Paris 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  joined  the  Assembly.  Louis  tamdy 
accepted  his  ddeat.  He  recalled  Necker,  who  had  resigned 
after  the  Stance  Royale.  On  the  37th  he  wrote  to  those  derical 
and  noble  deputies  who  still  held  out,  urging  submission.  By 
the  and  of  Jidy  the  joint  verification  of  powers  was  completed. 
The  last  trace  of  the  historic  States-General  disappeared  and  the 
National  Assembly  was  perfect.  On  the  same  day  it  claimed  an 
absolute  discretion  by  a  decree  that  the  mandates  of  the  dectora 
were  not  bfnding  on  its  members. 

Having  failed  in  thdr  first  attempt  on  the  Assembly,  the  Court 
party  resolved  to  try  what  force  could  do.  A  large  number  of 
troops,chiefly  foreign  regiments  in  the  service  of  France,  ni.^^^^^, 
were  concentrated  near  Paris  tmder  the  command  of  the  a/j^Mkar. 
marshal  de  Broglie.  OnMirabeau's  motion  theAssembly 
voted  an  addr^  to  the  king  asking  for  thdr  withdrawal.  The 
king  replied  that  the  troops  were  not  meant  to  act  against  the 
Assembly,  but  intimated  his  purpose  of  transferring  the  session 
to  some  provincial  town. .  On  the  same  day  he  dismissed  Necker 
and  ordered  him  to  quit  Versailles.  These  acts  led  to  the  first 
insurrection  of  Paris.  The  capital  had  long  been  in  a  dangerous 
condition.  Bread  was  dear  and  employment  was.  scarce.  The 
measures  taken  to  relieve  distress  had  allured  a  multitude  of  needy 
and  desperate  men  from  the  surrounding  country.  Among  the 
middle  class  there  already  existed  a  party,  consisting  of  men  like 
Danton  or  CamiUe  Desmoulins,  which  was  prepared  to  go  much 
further  than  any  of  the  leaden  of  theAssembly.  The  rich  dtizens 
were  generally  fund-holders,  who  regarded  the  Assembly  as  the 
one  bulwark  against  a  public  bankruptcy.  The  duke  of  Orleans, 
a  weak  and  dissolute  but  ambitious  man,  had  concdved  the  hope 
of  supplanting  his  cousin  on  the  throne.  He  strained  his  wealth 
and  influence  to  recruit  followers  and  to  make  mischief.  The 
gardens  of  his  residence,  the  Palais  Royal,  became  the  centre  of 
political  agitation.  Ever  since  the  elections  virtual  freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  q>eedi  had  prevailed  in  Paris.  Clubs 
were  multiplied  and  pamphlets  came  forth  every  hour.  The 
munidpal  officers  who  were  named  by  the  Crown  had  little 
influence  with  the  dtizens.  The  police  were  a  mere  handful.  Of 
the  two  line  regiments  quartered  in  the  capital,  one  was  Swiss  and 
therefore -trusty;  but  the  other,  the  Gardes  Fran^aises,  shared 
all  the  feelings  of  the  populace. 

On  the  rath  of  July  Camille  Desmoulins  announced  the  dis- 
missal of  Necker  to  the  crowd  in  the  Palais  RoyaL  Warmed  by 
his  doquence,  they  sallied  into  the  street.  Part  of  Rietiaig 
Broglie's  troops  occupied  the  Champs  £lys£es  and  the  ^  '^'^ 
Place  Louis  Quinze.  After  one  or  two  petty  encounters 
with  the  mob  they  were  withdrawn,  either  because  their  temper 
was  uncertain  or  because  thdr  commanders  shuimed  responsi- 
bility. Paris  was  thus-  left  to  the  rioten,  who  seized  arms 
wherever  they  could  find  them,  broke  open  the  jails,  burnt  the 
octroi  barriers  and  soon  had  every  man's  life  and  goods  at  thdr 
discretion.  Gdzens  With  anything  to  lose  were  driven  to  act 
for  themsdves.  For  the  purpose  of  choosing  its  representatives 
in  the  statcs^general  the  Third  Estate  of  Paris  had  named  300 
electors.  Their  function  once  discharged,  these  men  had  no 
public  character,  but  they  resolved  that  they  would  hold  together 
in  order  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  dly.  After  the  Stance 
Royale  the  munidpal  authority,  consdous  of  its  own  weakness, 
allowed  them  to  meet  at  the  H6td  de  Ville,  where  they  proceeded 
to  consider  the  formation  of  a  dvic  guard.  On  the  13th,  when 
all  was  anarchy  in  Paris,  they  were  joined  by  Flesselles,  Provost 
of  the  Merchants,  and  other  munidpal  ofikers.  The  project  of  a 
dvic  guard  was  then  adopted.  The  insurrection^  however,  ran 
its  course  unchecked.  Crowds  of  deserten  from  the  regular 
troops  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents^  They  attacked  the 
H6td  des  Invalides  and  carried  off  all  the  arms  pgaoitkt 
which  were  stored  there.  With  the  same  o'bject  they  pr-fflfti 
assailed  the  Bastille.  The  garrison  was  small  and  <Ai(rH 
disheartened,  provisions  were  short,  and  after  some  ''^ 
hours'  fighting  De  Launay  the  governor  surrendered  on 
promise  of  qttarter.  He  and  several  of  b*s  men  were,  notwith- 
standing, butchered  by  the  mob  before  they  could  be  ^ught  to 
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theHAtddeVille.  As  aU  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
the  king  saw  the  necessity  of  submission.  On  tlie  morning  of  the 
zsth  he  entered  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  to  announce  that  the 
troops  would  be  withdrawn.  Immediately  afterwards  he  dis- 
missed his  new  ministers  and  recalled  Nec^er.  Thereupon  the 
princes  and  courtiers  most  hostile  to  the  National  Assembly, 
the  count  of  Artois,  the  prince  of  Cond6,  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
and  many  others,  feeling  themselves  no  longer  safe,  quitted 
France.    Their  departure  is  known  as  the  first  emigration. 

The  capture  of  the  Bastille  was  hailed  throughout  Europe  as 
symbolizing  the  faU  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  the  victory  of  the 
insurgents  had  momentous  consequences.  Recognizing 
the  300  electors  as  a  temporary  municipal  government, 
the  Assembly  sent  a  deputation  to  confer  with  them  at 
the  HAtel  de  Ville,  and  on  a  sudden  impulse  one  of  these 
deputies,  Bailly,  lately  president  of  the  Assembly,  was 
chosen  to  be  mayor  of  Paris.  The  marquis  Lafayette, 
doubly  popular  as  a  veteran  of  the  American  War  and  as  one  of 
the  nobles  who  heartily  upheld  the  cause  of  the  Assembly,  was 
chosen  commandant  of  the  new  dvic  force,  thenoeforwards 
known  as  the  National  Guard.  On  the  1 7th  Louis  himself  visited 
Paris  and  gave  his  sanction  to  the  new  authorities.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  weeks  the  example  of  Paris  was  copied  throughout 
France.  All  the  cities  and  towns  set  up  new  elective  authorities 
and  organized  a  National  Guard.  At  the  same  time  therevolution 
sprestd  to  the  country  districts.  In  most  of  the  pro- 
vinces the  peasants  rose  and  stormed  and  burnt  the 
houses  of  the  sHgHeunf  taking  peculiar  care  to  destroy 
their  title-deeds.  Some  of  the  set^iKiiri  were  murdered 
and  the  rest  were  driven  into  the  towns  or  across  the  frontier. 
Amid  the  univerBal  confusion  the  old  administrative  system 
vanished*.  The  intendants  and  sub-delegates  quitted  or  were 
driven  from  their  posts.  The  old  courts  of  justice,  whether 
royal  or  feudal,  ceased  to  act.  In  many  districts  there  was  no 
more  police,  public  works  were  suspended  and  the  collection  of 
taxes  became  almost  impossible.  The  insurrection  of  July  really 
ended  the  ancien  rtgime, 

DtBorder  in  the  provinces  led  directly  to  the  proceedings  on 
the  famous  night  of  the  4th  of  August.  While  the  Assembly  was 
cocoidering  a  dedsration  which  might  calm  revolt,  the 
^[*jjy*^  vicomte  de  NooiUes  and  the  due  d'Aiguillon  moved 
that  it  should  prodaim  equslity  of  taxation  and  the 
suppression  of  feudal  burdens.  Other  deputies  rose  to  demand 
the  repeal  of  the  game  lawp,  the  enfranchisement  of  such  serfs 
as  were  still  to  be  found  in  F^ce,  and  the  abolition  of  tithes  and 
of  feudal  courts  and  to  renounce  all  privileges,  whether  of  dasses, 
of  dties,  or  d  provinces.  Amid  indescribable  enthusiasm  the 
Assembly  patted  resolution  after  resolution  embodying  these 
changes.  The  resolutions  were  followed  by  decrees  sometimes 
hastily  and  unskilfully  drawn.  In  vain  Sieyis  remarked  that  in 
extinguishing  tithes  the  Assembly  was  making  a  present  to  every 
landed  proprietor.  In  vain  the  king,  while  approving  most  of 
the  decrees,  tendered  some  cautious  criticisms  of  the  rest.  The 
majority  did  not,  indeed,  design  to  confiscate  property  wholesale. 
They  drew  a  distinction  between  feudal  claims  which  did  and 
did  not  carfy  a  moral  daim  to  compensation.  But  they  were 
embarrassed  by  the  wording  of  their  own  decrees  and  forestalled 
by  the  violence  of  the  people.  The  proceedings  of  the  4th  of 
August  issued  in  a  wholesale  transfer  of  property  ttom  one  daas 
to  another  without  any  indemnity  for  the  losers. 

The  work  of  drafting  a  constitution  for  France  had  already 
been  begun.  Parties  in  the  Assembly  were  numerous  and  ill^ 
defined.  The  Extreme  Right,  who  desired  to  keep 
the  government  as  it  stood,  were  a  mere  handful. 
The  Right  who  wanted  to  revive,  as  they  said,  the 
andent  constitution,  in  other  words,  to  limit  the  king** 
power  by  periodic  States-General  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  were 
more  numerous  and  had  able  chiefs  in  Caxalis  and  Maurv,  but 
strove  in  vain  against  the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  Right  Centre, 
sometimes  called  the  Monarchieiis,were  a  large  body  and  induded 
several  men  of  talent,  notably  Mounier  and  Malouet,  as  well  as 
many  men  of  rank  and  wealth.   They  desired  a  oonstitiition  like 
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that  of  England  which  should  reserve  a  Urge  executive  power 
to  the  king,  while  entrusting  the  taxing  and  le^slative  powers  to  a 
modem  parliament.  The  Left  ot  Constitutionals,  known  after- 
wards as  the  Feuillants,  among  whom  Bamave  and  Charles  and 
Alexander  Lameth  were  conspicuous,  also  wished  to  preserve 
monarchy  but  disdained  English  precedent.  They  were  possessed 
with  feelings  then  widespiead,  weariness  of  aiUtrary  govern- 
ment, hatred  of  ministers  and  courtiers,  and  distrust  not  so  much 
of  Louis  as  of  those  who  surrounded  him  and  influenced  his 
judgment.  Republicans  without  knowing  it,  they  grudged  every 
remnant  of  power  to  the  Crown.  The  Extreme  lOtil,  still  more 
republican  In  spirit,  of  whom  Robespierre  was  the  most  note- 
worthy, were  few  and  had  Httle  power.  Mirabeau's  JndcpeDdence 
of  judi^nent  forbids  us  to  place  him  in  any  party. 

The  first  Constitutional  Committee,  dected  on  the  14th  of  July, 
had  Mounier  for  its  reporter.  It  was  instructed  to  begin  with 
drafting  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  Six  o^d^a. 
weeks  ware  spent  by  the  Assembly  in  discussing  this  tfb«c/<i» 
document.  The  Committee  then  presented  a  report  ft^Misf 
which  embodied  the  prindple  of  two  Chambers.  This  ''** 
prindple  contradicted  the  extreme  democratic  theories  so  much 
in  fashion.  It  also  offended  the  self-love  of  most  of  the  noUes 
and  the  dergy  who  were  loath  that  a  few  of  thcjr  number  should 
be  erected  into  a  House  of  Lords.  The  Assembly  rejected  the 
prindple  of  two  Chambers  by  neariy  ro  to  r.  The  question 
whether  the  king  should  have  a  veto  on  legidation  was  next 
raised.  Mounier  contended  that  he  should  have  an 
absolute  veto,  and  was  supported  by  Mirabeau,  who 
had  already  described  the  unlimited  power  of  a  sin^e 
Chamber  as  worse  than  the  tyranny  of  Constantinople.  The  Ldt 
maintained  that  the  king,  as  depositary  of  the  executive,  should 
be  wholly  exdudcd  from  the  legislative  power.  Lafayette^  who 
imagined  himself  to  be  copying  the  American  constitution, 
proposed  that  the  king  should  have  a  suspensive  veto.  Thinking 
that  it  would  be  politic  to  daim  no  more,  Nedcer  persuaded 
the  king  to  intimate  that  he  was  satisfied  with  liafayette's 
proposaL  The  suspensive  veto  was  therefore  adopted.  As  the 
king  had  no  power  of  dissolution,  it  was  an  idle  form.  Mounier 
and  his  friends  having  resigned  thdr  places  in  the  Constitutional 
Committee,  it  came  to  an  end  and  the  Assembly  dected  a  new 
Committee  which  represented  the  opinions  of  the  Left. 

Soon  afterwards  a  fresh  revolt  in  Paris  caused  the  king  and  the 
Assembly  to  migrate  thither.  The  old  causes  of  disorder  were 
still  working  in  that  dty.  The  scardty  of  bread  was  set  down 
to  conssnrators  against  the  Revolution.  Riots  were  frequent 
and  persons  supposed  hostile  to  the  Assembly  and  the  nation 
were  murdered  with  impuiuty.  The  king  still  had  counsellors 
who  wished  for  his  departure  as  a  means  to  regaining  freedom 
of  action.  At  the  end  of  September  the  Flanders  regiment  came 
to  Versailles  to  reinforce  the  Gardes  du  Corps.  The  officers  of 
the  Gardes  du  Corps  entertained  the  officers  of  the  Flanders 
regiment  and  of  the  Versailles  National  Guard  at  diimer  in  the 
palace.  The  king,  queen  and  dauphin  visited  the  company. 
There  followed  a  vehement  outbreak  of  loyalty.  Rumour 
enlarged  the  inddent  into  a  military  plot  against  freedom. 
Those  who  wanted  a  more  thorough  revdution  wrought  up  the 
crowd  and  even  respectable  dtizens  wished  to  have  the 
king  among  them  and  amenable  to  their  opinion.  On  ^JH 
the  sth  of  October  a  mob  which  had  gathered  to  nymi 
assault  the  H6tel  de  Ville  was  diverted  into  a  march  on  "'*'<>*•* 
Versailles.  Lafayette  was  slow  to  follow  it  and,  when  ^I^JH^j^ 
he  atrivedj  took  insuffident  jwecautions.  At  daybreak 
on  the  6th  some  of  the  rioters  made  thdr  way  into  the  palace 
and  stormed  the  apartment  of  the  queen  who  escaped  with 
difficulty.  At  length  the  National  Guards  arrived  and  the  mob 
was  quieted  by  the  announcement  that  the  king  had  resolved 
to  go  to  Paris.  The  Assembly  declared  itsdf  insquirable  from 
the  king's  person.  Louis  and  his  family  reached  Paris  on  the 
same  evening  and  took  up  thdr  abode  in  the  Tuileries.  A 
little  brter  the  Assembly  esUblished  itsdf  in  the  riding  school 
of  the  palace.  Thencdorward  the  king  and  queen  were  to  all 
intenu  prisonen.    The  Asiembly  itsdf  was  subject  to  constant 
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istxBndatkso.  Many  members  of  the  Rl^t  gave  up  the  struggle 
and  cmigEaicd,  or  at  least  withdrew  irom  attendance,  so  that  the 
Left  became  supreme. 

Mirabcan  had  already  taken  alarm  at  the  growing  violence  of 
the  Rcvolutioo.  In  September  he  had  foretold  that  it  would 
^^^  iiot  stop  short  ci  the  death  of  both  king  and  queen. 
JJJj*^  After  the  insurrection  of  October  he  sou^t  to  oom- 
«Mfc  munkate  with  them  through  his  friend  the  comte  de 
laKan±.  In  a  remarkable  correspondence  he  sketched 
a  policy  for  the  king.  The  abolition  of  privilege  and  the  estab- 
li^meat  of  a  pariiamentaiy  system  were,  he  wrote,  unalterable 
ficts  which  it  would  be  madness  to  dilute.  But  a  strong 
esecative  anthofity  was  essential,  and  a  king  ¥^  frankly  adopted 
the  Revolution  might  still  be  powerful.  In  order  to  rally  the 
sxiod  part  of  the  nation  Louis  should  leave  Paris,  and,  if  neces- 
ttiy,  be  dwuld  prepare  for  a  dvil  war;  but  he  should  never 
ippeal  to  foreign  powers,  iif either  the  king  nor  the  queen  could 
gnsp  the  wisdom  of  this  advice.  They  distrusted  Mirabeau  as 
aa  nnsaupttloiu  adventurer,  and  were  confirmed  in  this  feeling 
by  kis  dmandn  for  money.  His  correspondence  with  the  court, 
ahboogh  secret,  was  suspected.  The  politicians  who  envied- 
hk  talents  and  believed  him  a  rascal  ra^ed  the  cry  of  treason. 
In  the  Assembly  Mirabeau,  though  sometimes  successful* on 
paiticalar  questions,  never  had  a  chance  of  giving  effect  to  his 
policy  as  a  whole.  Whether  even  he  could  have  oontnrfled  the 
Revdatioo  b  lui^y  doubtful;  but  his  letters  and  minutes  drawn 
vp  for  the  king  form  the  most  striking  monument  of  his  genius 
(kc  MoABiAn  and  Montmoun  de  Saxnt-H£rxii). 

Eaily  in  the  year  1790  a  dispute  with  England  concerning 
the  frontier  in  North  America  induced  the  Spanish  government 
to  daim  the  help  of  France  under  the  Family  Compact. 
This  demand  led  the  Auembly  to  consider  in  what 
hands  the  power  of  concluding  alliances  and  of  making 
peace  and  war  should  be  fdaced.  Mirabeau  tried  to 
keep  the  initiative  f<v  the  king,  subject  to  confirmation 
bytbeOiambcr.  On  Barnave's  motion  ^Assembly  decreed  that 
tiie  kgiiUtttre  should  have  the  power  «l  war  and  peace  and  the 
king  a  merely  advisory  power.  Mirabeau  was  defeated  on  another 
point  of  the  highest  consequence,  the  inclusion  of  ministers 
b  the  National  Assembly.  His  colleagues  generally  adhered  to 
tbe  principle  that  the  le^slative  and  executive  powen  should  be 
totally  separate.  The  Left  assumed  that,  if  deputies  could  hold 
office,  the  king  would  have  the  means  of  corrupting  the  ablest 
tad  most  InihieDtial.  It  was  decreed  that  no  deputy  should 
be  Biiiiitter.iidule  sitting  in  the  House  or  for  two  yeazs  after. 
Uii»teis  exchaded  from  the  House  being  necessarily  objects 
of  wnpidon,  the.  Assembly  was  careful  to  allow  them  the  least 
pooible  power.  The  old  provinces  were  abolished,  and  France 
«u  divided  anew  into  eighty  departments.  Each  department 
was  subdivided  into  districts,  cantons  and  communes. 
The  main  business  of  administration,  even  the  levying 
of  taxes,  was  entrusted  to  the  elective  local  authorities. 
The  judicature  was  likewise  made  elective.  The  army 
aad  the  navy  were  so  organized  as  to  leave  the  king  but  a  small 
liiaic  in  appointing  officers  and  to  leave  the  officers  but  scanty 
neaas  of  maintaining  discipline.  Even  the  cases  in  which  the 
sovereign  might  be  deposed  were  foreseen  and  expressly  stated. 
Moaazdiy  was  retained,  but  the  monarch  was  regarded  as  a  pos- 
aUetxaxtor  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  raider  him  harm- 
Icn  even  at  the  coat  of  having  no  effective  national  government. 
The  distrust  which  the  Assembly  felt  for  the  actual  ministecs 
led  it  to  nndcartake  the  business  of  government  as  well  as  the 
ffiMig^,  bosineas  of  reform.  There  were  committees  for  all 
<*""i^  the  chief  departments  of  state,  a  committee  for  the 
^^J^^  amy,  a  committee  for  the  navy,  another  for  dii^omacy, 
^^^  another  for  finance.  These  committees  sometimes 
aiked  the  ministers  for  infonnation,  but  rarely  took  their  advice. 
Even  Necker  found  the  Assembly  heedless  of  his  counsels.  The 
cooditioa  of  the  treasury  became  worse  day  by  day.  The  yield 
of  (he  indirect  taxes  fell  off  through  the  interruption  of  business, 
ud  the  direct  taxes  were  in  large  measure  withheld,  for  want  of 
u  aathority  to  enforce  payment    With  some  trouble  Necker 


induced  the  Assembly  to  sanction  first  a  loan  of  50,000,000 
h'vres  and  then  a  loan  of  80,000,000  livres.  The  public  having 
shown  no  eagerness  to  subscribe,  Necker  proposed  that  every 
man  should  be  invited  to  make  a  patriotic  contribution  of  one- 
fourth  of  his  income.  This  expedient  also  failed.  On  the  loth 
of  October  x  789  Tall^rand,  bishop  of  Auttm,  proposed  c^aftc*- 
that  the  Assembly  slMuld  take  possession  of  the  lands  Mm  «# 
of  the  church.  In  November  the  Assembly  enacted 
that  they  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation,  which 
would  provide  for  the  maintenance  oi  the  clergy.  Since  the 
church  lands  were  supposed  to  occupy  one-fifth  of  France,  the 
Assembly  thought  that  it  had  found  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  public  wealth.  On  the  security  of  the  church  lands  it  based 
a  paper  currency  (the  famous  assignats).  In  December  it  ordered 
an  Issue  to  the  amount  of  400,000,000  livres.  As  the  revenue 
still  declined  and  the  reforms  enacted  by  the  Assembly  involved 
a  heavy  outlay,  it  recuned  again  and  again  to  this  expedient. 
Before  its  dissolution  the  Assembly  had  authorized 
the  creation  d  1,800,000,000  livres  of  assignats  and 
the  depreciation  of  its  paper  had  begun.  Finding  that 
he  had  lost  all  credit  with  the  Assembly,  Necker  resigned  office 
and  left  France  in  September  1790. 

Even  the  committees  of  the  Assembly  had  far  less  power 
than  the  new  municipal  authorities  throughout  France.  They 
really  governed  so  ^  as  there  was  any  governmoit. 
Often  full  of  public  q>irit,  they  lacked  experience  and  2£^ 
in  a  time  of  peculiar  difficulty  had  no  guide  save  their 
own  discretion.  They  opened  letters,  axtested  suspects, 
controlled  the  trade  in  corn,  and  sent  their  National 
Guards  on  such  errands  as  they  thought  proper. 
The  political  clubs  which  sprang  up  all  over  the  country  often 
presumed  to  act  as  though  they  were  pubh'c  authorities  (see 
Jacobins).  The  revolutionary  journalists,  DesmouUns  in  his 
Rhdutums  de  Prance  et  de  BrabatU,  Loustallot  in  his  Rivoliir 
iioHS  de  Paris,  Marat  in  his  if  mi  du  fieuple,  continued  to  feed  the 
fire  of  discord.  Amid  this  anarchy  it  became  a  practice  for  the 
National  Guards  of  different  districts  to  form  federations,  that 
is,  to  meet  and  swear  loyalty  to  each  other  and  obedience  to  the 
laws  made  by  the  National  Assembly.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris  the  Assembly  decreed  a  general  federation 
of  all  France,  to  be  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  (July 
14,  1790)  in  presence  of  the  king,  the  queen,  the  Assembly, 
and  an  enormous  concourse  of  spectatoxs.  It  was  attended  by 
deputations  from  the  National  Guards  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  from  the  r^ular  regiments,  and  from  the  crews  of  the 
fleet.  Talleyrand  celebrated  Mass,  and  Lafayette  was  the  first 
to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Assembly  and  the  nation.  In  this  gather- 
ing the  provincial  deputations  caught  the  revolutionary  fever 
of  Paris.  Still  graver  was  the  effect  upon  the  regular  army. 
It  had  been  disaffected  since  the  outbr<»k  of  the  Revolution. 
The  rank  and  file  complained  of  their  food,  their  lodging  and 
their  pay.  The  non-commissioned  officers,  often  intelligent 
and  hard-working,  were  embittered  by  the  refusal  on^ 
of  promotion.  The  officers,  almost  all  nobles,  rarely  mnutlum 
showed  much  concern  for  their  men,  and  were  often  ^^ 
mere  courtiers  and  triflers.  After  the  festival  of  the  '^' 
federation  the  sddiers  were  drawn  into  the  political  clubs,  and 
named  regimental  committees  to  defend  their  interests.  Not 
content  with  asking  for  redress  of  grievances,  they  sometimes 
seized  the  regimental  chest  ot  imprisoned  their  officers.  In 
August  a  formidable  outbreak  at  Nancy  was  only  quelled  with 
much  loss  of  life.  Desertion  became  more  frequent  than  ever,  and 
the  officers,  finding  their  position  unbearable,  began  to  emigrate. 
Similar  causes  produced  an  even  worse  effect  upon  the  navy. 

By  its  rough  handling  of  the  church  the  Assembly  broufl^t 
fresh  trouble  upon  France.    The  suppression  of  tithe  and  the 
confiscation  of  church  lands  had  reduced  the  clergy  to    cmtcm- 
live  on  whatever  stipend  the  legislature  might  think  fit    amaUem 
to  give  them.    A  law  of  February  1 790  suppressed  the   Jj^^ 
religious  orders  not  engaged  in  education  or  in  works  of 
charity,  and  forbade  the  introduction  of  new  ones.  Monastic  vows 
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vere  deprived  of  legAl  force  and  ft  pension  vas  granted  to  the 
religious  who  were  cast  upon  the  world  These  measures  aroused 
no  serious  discontent;  but  the  so-called  dvil  constitution  of 
the  dergywent  much  ifurther.  Old  ecdesiastical  divisions  were 
set  aside.  Henceforth  the  diocese  was  to  be  conterminous  with 
the  department,  and  the  parish  with  the  commune.  The  electors 
of  the  commune  were  to  choose  the  cur6,  the  dectors  of  the  depart- 
ment the  bishop.  Every  cur6  was  to  recdve  at  least  xaoo  Uvres 
(about  £50)  a  year.  Relattvdy  nxxlest  stipends  were  assigned 
to  bishops  and  archbishops.-  French  dtizens  were  forbidden  to 
acknowledge  any  ecdesiastical  jurisdiction  outside  the  kingdom. 
The  Assembly  not  only  adopted  this  constitution  but  decreed 
that  all  beneficed  ecdoiastics  should  swear  to  its  observance: 
As  the  constitution  implidtly  abrogated  the  papal  authority  and 
entrusted  the  choice  of  bishc^  and  cur£s  to  dectors  who  often 
were  not  Cath<^cs,  most  of  the  rlergy  declined  to  swear  and  lost 
thdr  preferments.  Their  places  were  filled  by  dection.  Thence- 
forwards  the  clergy  were  divided  into  hostile  ^tions,  the  Consti- 
tutionals and  the  Nonjurors.  As  the  generality  of  Frenchmen 
at  that  time  were  orthodox  although  not  aealous  Catholics, 
the  Nonjurors  carried  with  them  a  large  part  of  the  laity.  The 
Assembly  was  misled  by  its  Jansenist,  Protestant  and  Free- 
thanking  members,  natural  enemies  of  an  established  church 
which  had  persecuted  them  to  the  best  of  its  power. 

In  colonial  affairs  the  Assembly  acted  with  the- same  im- 
prudence. Eager  to  set  an  fxample  of  suppressing  slavery,  it 
^^^  took  measures  which  prepared  a  terrible  negro  iosurrec- 
V  tM0  ^i^'^  ^  ^^  Domingo.  With  regard  to  foreign  relations 
the  Assembly  showed  itself  weU-meanlng  but  indiscreet. 
It  protested  in  good  faith  that  it  desirni  no  conquests 
and  aimed  only  at  peace.    Yet  it  laid  down  maxims 


which  involved  the  utmost  danger  of  war.  It  hdd 
that  no  treaty  could  be  binding  without  the  national  consent. 
As  this  consent  had  not  been  given  to  any  existing  treaty,  they 
were  all  liable  to  be  revised  by  the  French  government  without 
consulting  the  other  parties.  Thus  the  Aioembly  treated  the 
Family  Compact  as  null  and  void.  Similarly,  when  it  abolished 
feudal  tenures  in  France,  it  ignored  the  fact  that  the  rights  c^f 
certain  German  princes  over  lands  in  Alsace  were  guaranteed  by 
the  treaties  of  Westphalia.  It  offered  them  compensation  in 
money,  and  when  this  was  declined,  took  no  heed  of  their  pro- 
tests. Again,  in  the  papal  territory  of  Avignon  a  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  declared  for  union  with  France.  The  Assembly 
could  hardly  be  restrained  by  Mirabeau  from  acting  upon  their 
vote  and  annexing  Avignon.  Some  time  after  his  death  it  was 
annexed.  The  other  states  of  Europe  did  not  admit  the  doctrines 
of  the  Assembly,  but  peace  was  not  broken.  Foreign  statesmen 
who  flattered  themsdves  that  France  was  sinking  into  anarchy 
and  therefore  into  decay  were  content  to  follow  thdr  respective 
ambitions  without  the  dread  of  French  interference. 

Deprived  of  authority  and  in  fact  a  prisoner,  Louis  had  for 
many  months  acquiesced  in  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  however 
distastefuL  But  the  dvil  constitution  of  the  clergy 
fXvi  wounded  him  in  his  consdenoe  as  well  as  in  his  pride. 
From  the  autumn  of  1790  onwards  he  began  to  sdheme 
for  his  liberation.  Himself  incapable  of  strenuous 
effort,  he  was  spurred  on  by  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
keenly  fdt  her  own  degradation  and  the  curtailment  of  that 
royal  prerogative  which  her  son  would  one  day  inherit.  The  king 
and  queen  failed  to  measure  the  forces  which  had  caused  the 
Revolution.  They  ascribed  all  thdr  misfortunes  to  the  work  of 
a  malignant  faction,  and  believed  that,  if  they  could  escape  from 
FUis,  a  display  of  force  by  friendly  powers  would  enable  them 
to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  crown.  But  no  forejgn  ruler, 
not  even  the  emperor  Leopold  n.,  gave  the  king  or  queen  any 
encouragement.  Whatever  secrecy  they  mi^t  observe,  the 
adherents  of  the  Revolution  divined  their  wish  to  escape.  When 
Louis  tried  to  leave  the  Tuileries  for  St  Cloud  at  Easter  1791, 
in  ordtf  to  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  a  nonjuring  priest,  tiie 
National  Guards  of  Paris  would  not  let  him  budge.  Mirabeau, 
who  had  always  dissuaded  the  king  from  seeking  fordgn  help, 
dled^m  the  snd  of  April.    Finally  the  king  and  qoeeo  resolved  to 


fly  to  the  army  of  the  East,  which  the  marquis  de  Bouill^  had  in 
some  measure  kept  under  discipline.  Sheltered  by  him  they  could 
await  foreign  succour  or  a  reaction  at  home.  On  the  evening 
of  the  3oth  of  June  they  escaped  from  the  Tuileries.  Louis  left 
behind  him  a  declaration  complaining  of  the  treatment  which  be 
had  recdved  and  revoking  his  assent  to  all  measures  which  had 
been  laid  before  him  while  under  restraint.  On  the  following 
day  the  royal  party  was  captured  at  Varennes  and  sent  back  to 
Paris.  The  king's  ddest  brother,  the  count  of  Provence,  who  bad 
laid  his  plans  much  better,  made  his  escape  to  Brussels  and  joined 
the  tmigris. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  to  pretend  that  the  Revolution  had 
been  made  with  the  free  consent  of  the  king.  Some  Republicans 
caHed  for  his  depodtion.  Afraid  to  take  a  course  which  involved 
danger  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Assembly  decreed  that 
Louis  should  be  suspended  from  his  office.  The  dub  of  the 
Cordeliers  (g.*.) ,  led  by  Danton,  demanded  not  only  his  deposition 
but  his  trial.  A  petition  to  that  effect  having  been  exposed  for 
signature  on  the  altar  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  disturbance  ensued 
and  the  National  Guard  fired  on  the  crowd,  killing  a  few  and 
wounding  many.  This  inddent  afterwarts  became  known  as 
the  massacre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
leaders  ci  the  Ldt,  Bamave  and  the  Lameths,  felt  that  they  had 
weakened  the  executive  power  too  much.  They  would  gladly 
have  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  king  and  revised  the 
constitution  so  as  to.strengthen  his  prerogative.  They  failed  in 
both  objects.  Louis  and  still  more  Marie  Antoinette  regarded 
them  with  incurable  distrust.  The  Constitutional  Act  with- 
out any  material  change  was  voted  on  the  3rd  of  September. 
On  the  X4th  Louis  swore  to  the  Constitution,  thus  regaining  his 
nominal  sovereignty.  The  National  Assembly  was  dissolved 
on  the  30th.  Upon  Robespierre's  motion  it  had  decreed  that 
none  of  its  members  should  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  next 
legislature. 

If  we  view  the  work  of  the  National  Assembly  as  a  whole,  we 
are  struck  by  the  immense  demolition  which  it  effected.  No 
other  legislature  has  ever  destroyed  so  much  in  the  j-  j^^  ^ 
same  time.  The  old  form  of  government,  the  old  g^ 
territorial  divisions,  the  old  fiscal  system,  the  old  ff<^ 
judicature,  the  old  army  and  navy,  the  old  relations 
of  Church  and  State,  the  old  law  relating  to  property 
in  land,  all  were  shattered.  Such  a  destruction  could  not  have 
been  effected  without  the  support  of  popular  opinion.  Most  of 
what  the  Assembly  did  had  been  suggested  in  the  cMers,  and 
nuuiy  of  its  decrees  were  antidpated  by  actual  revolt.  In  its 
constructive  work  many  sotmd  maxims  were  embodied.  It 
asserted  the  prindples  of  dvU  equality  and  freedom  of  conscienoe, 
it  reformed  the  criminal  law,  and  laid  down  a  just  scheme  ol 
taxation.  Not  intelligence  and  public  spirit  but  political  wisdom 
was  lacking  to  the  National  Assembly.  Its  members  did  noit 
suspect  how  limited  is  the  usdulness  of  general  proportions  ia 
practical  life.  Nor  did  they  perceive  that  new  ideas  can  be 
applied  only  by  degrees  in  an  old  worid.  The  Constitution  of 
1791  was  impracticable  and  did  not  last  a  year.  The  dvil  con- 
stitution of  the  clergy  was  wholly  mischievous.  In  the  attempt 
to  govern,  the  Assembly  failed  altogether.  It  ldt  behind  an 
empty  treasury,  an  undisdplined  army  and  navy,  a  people 
debauched  by  safe  and  successful  riot. 

At  the  dections  of  1791  the  party  which  desired  to  carry  tbe 
Revolution  further  had  a  success  out  of  all  keeping  with  its 
numbers.  This  was  due  partly  to  a  weariness  of  politics 
which  had  come  over  the  majority  of  French  dtizens, 
partly  to  downright  intimidation  ewrdsed  by  the 
Jacobin  Club  and  by  its  aflUiated  sodedes  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  Legishtive  Assembly  met  on  the  xst  of 
October,  It  consisted  of  745  members.  Few  were  nobles,  very  fcv 
were  dergymen,  and  the  great  body  was  drawn  from  the  middle 
class.  The  members  were  generally  young,  and,  since  none  had 
sat  in  the  previous  Assembly,  they  were  wholly  without  ex- 
perience. The  Right  consisted  of  the  Feuillants  (q.v,).  They 
numbered  About  160,  and  among  them  were  some  able  men,  such 
as  Matthieu  Dumas  and  Bigot  de  Pr6amenau,  but  they  were 
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goaded  diidly  by  persons  outside  the  House,  because  incapable 
of  re-ckction,  Bvnave,  thiport  and  the  Lameths.  The  Left  con- 
sisted of  the  Jacobins,  a  term  which  still  included  the  party 
afterwards  known  as  the  Girondins  or  Girondists  (q.v.) — so 
tenned  because  seversl  of  their  leaders  came  from  the  region  of 
the  (Fronde  in  soothem  France.  They  numbered  about  530. 
Among  the  extreme  Left  sat  Cambon,  Coiithofr,  Merlin  de 
Thionville.  The  Gircmdins  could  claim  the  most  brilliant  oratarSy 
Vcrgntaud,  Gtudet,  lanard.  Inferior  to  these  men  in  talent, 
Brissot  de  WaiviUe,  a  restlesspamphleteer,exertedmoreinfluence 
over  the  party  which  has  sometimes  gone  by  his  name.  The  Left 
as  a  whole  was  republican,  althou^  it  did  not  care  to  say  so. 
Strong  in  numbers,  it  was  reinforced  by  the  disorderly  elements 
in  Faiis  and  throughout  France.  The  remainder  of  the  House, 
about  250  deputies,  scaicdy  belonged  to  any  definite  party, 
but  voted  oftcnest  with  the  Left,  as  the  Left  was  the  most 
powerful. 

The  Left  had  three  objects  of  enmity:  first,  the  king,  the  qiieen 
aad  the  royal  faimly;  secondly,  the  tmigris\  and  thirdly,  the 
dergy.  Tlie  king  could  not  like  the  new  constitution, 
although,  if  left  to  himself,  indolence  and  good  nature 
mi^t  have  rendered  him  passive.  The  queen  through- 
out had  only  one  thought,  to  shake  off  the  impotence 
and  humiliation  of  the  crown;  and  for  this  end  she  still  clung 
to  the  hope  of  foreign  succour  and  corresponded  with  Vienna. 
Those  Swugris  who  had  assembled  in  arms  on  the  territories  of 
the  decton  of  Mainz  and  Treves  (Trier)  and  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  bad  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  public  enemies. 
Thdr  ducb  were  the  king's  Inrothers,  who  affected  to  consider 
Louis  as  a  captive  and  his  acts  as  therefore  Invalid.  The  count 
ci  Provence  gave  himself  the  airs  of  a  regent  and  surrounded 
kimsdf  with  a  ministry.  The  Sm^is  were  not,  however, 
dangerous.  They  were  only  a  few  thousand  strong;  they  had  no 
competent  leader  and  no  money;  they  were  unwelcome  to  the 
Tvka  whose  bospitah'ty  they  abused.  The  nonjuring  clergy, 
alfhwigh  harassed  by  the  local  authorities,  kept  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  moat  Catholics.  No  acts  of  disloyalty  were  proved 
against  them,  and  commissioners  of  the  National  Assembly 
reported  to  its  successor  that  their  flocks  only  desired  to  be  let 
slrae.  But  the  anti-derical  bias  of  the  Lep^tive  AssemUy 
was  too  strong  for  such  a  policy. 

The  king's  ministers,  named  by  him  and  excluded  froAi  the 
AsKo^ily,  were  mostly  persons  of  little  mark.  Montmorin  gave 
19  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  on  the  3xst  of  October  and  was 
succeeded  by  De  Lessart.  Cahier  de  Gerville  was  minister  of 
the  interior;  Tarb6,  minister  ot  finance;  and  Bertrand  de  MoUe- 
riBe,  ministfT  of  marine.  But  the  only  minister  who  influenced 
the  coarse  of  afiisiia  was  the  comte  de  Narbonne,  minister  of 


On  the  9th  of  November  the  Assembly  decreed  that  the  imigrts 
swuiWrd  on  the  frontiers  should  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
death  and  confiscation  unless  they  returned  to  France 
by  the  xst  of  January  following.  Louis  did  not  love 
hb  brothers,  and  he  detested  their  policy,  which 
without  rendering  him  any  service  made  his  liberty 
sod  even  his  life  precarious;  yet,  loath  to  condemn  them  to  death, 
he  vetoed  the  decree.  On  the  39th  of  November  the  Assembly 
decreed  that  every  nonjuring  clergyman  must  take  within  eight 
dtys  the  dvic  oath,  subsuntially  the  same  as  the  oath  previously 
sdmiBistcred,  on  pain  of  ksing  his  pension  and,  if  any  troubles 
broke  out,  of  being  deported.  This  decree  Louis  vetoed  as  a 
matter  of  conscience.  In  either  case  his  resistance  only  served 
to  give  a  weapon  to  his  enemies  in  the  Assembly.  But  foreign 
aSaixs  were  at  this  time  the  most  critical.  The  armed  bodies  of 
(»ieri$  on  the  territory  of  the  Empire  afforded  matter  of  com- 
plaint to  France.  The  posistence  of  the  French  in  refusing  more 
tb^  a  money  compensation  to  the  German  princes  who  had 
claims  in  Alsace  afforded  matter  of  complaint  to  the  Empire. 
ForeigD  statesmen  noticed  with  alarm  the  effect  of  the  French 
Kevolntlon  upon  opinion  in  their  own  countries,  and  they 
rexnted  the  endeavours  of  French  revolutionists  to  make 
ooBvcru  there;    Of  these  statesmen,  the  emperor  Leopold  was 


the  most  intelh'gent.  He  had  skilfully  extricated  himself  from 
the  embarrassments  at  home  and  abroad  left  by  his  predecessor 
Joseph.  He  was  bound  by  family  ties  to  Louis,  iad  he  was 
obliged,  as  chief  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  to  protect  the  border 
princes.  On  the  other  hand,  he  understood  the  weakness  <k  the 
Habsburg  monarchy.  He  knew  that  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
where  he  had  with  difficulty  restored  his  authority,  were  full  of 
friends  of  the  Revolution  and  that  a  French  army  would  be  wel- 
comed by  many  Belgians.  He  despised  the  weakness  and  the 
folly  oi  the  imigris  and  excluded  them  from  his  councils.  He 
earnestly  desired  to  avoid  a  war  which  might  endanger  his  sister 
or  her  husband.  In  August  1791  he  had  met  Frederick  William 
II.  of  Prussia  at  Pillnitx  near  Dresden,  and  the  two  ^^  . 
monarchs  had  joined  in  a  declaration  that  they  con-  n^  ^ 
sidered  the  resUwation  of  order  and  of  monarchy  in  pmrnMs, 
France  an  object  of  interest  to  all  sovereigns.  They 
further  declared  that  they  would  be  ready  to  act  for  this  purpose 
in  concert  with  the  other  powers.  This  declaration  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  from  Leopold  by  pressure  of  circumstances. 
He  well  knew  that  concerted  action  of  the  powers  was  impossible, 
as  the  English  government  had  firmly  resolved  not  to  meddle  with 
French  affairs.  After  Louis  had  accepted  the  constitution, 
Leopold  virtually  withdrew  his  declaration.  Nevertheless  it 
was  a  grave  error  of  judgment  and  contributed  to  the  approach- 
ing war. 

Tn  France  many  persons  desired  war  for  various  reasons. 
Narbonne  trusted  to  find  in  it  the  means  of  restoring  a  certain 
authority  to  the  crown  and  limiting  the  Revolution.  He  con- 
templated a  war  with  Austria  only.  The  Girondins  desired  war 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  enable  them  to  abolish  monarchy 
altogether.  The/  desired  a  general  war  because  they  believed 
that  it  would  carry  the  Revolution  into  other  countries  and  make 
It  secure  in  France  by  making  it  universal.  The  extreme  Left 
had  the  same  objects,  but  it  held  that  a  war  for  those  objects  could 
not  safely  be  entrusted  to  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Victory 
would  revive  the  power  of  the  crown;  defeat  would  be  the  un- 
doing of  the  Revolution.  Hence  Robespierre  and  those  who 
thought  with  him  desired  peace.  The  French  nation  generally 
had  never  approved  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  regarded  the 
Habsburgs  as  traditional  enemies.  The  king  and  queen,  however, 
who  looked  for  help  from  abroad  and  espedaliy  from  Leopold, 
dreaded  a  war  with  Austria  and  had  no  faith  in  the  schemes  of 
Narbonne.  Nor  was  France  in  a  condition  to  wage  a  serious  war. 
The  constitution  was  tmworkable  and  the  governing  authorities 
were  mutually  hostile.  The  finances  remained  in  disorder,  and 
assignats  of  the  face  value  of  900,000,000  livres  were  issued  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly  in  less  than  a  year.  The  army  had  been 
thinned  by  desertion  and  was  enervated  by  long  indiscipline. 
The  fortresses  were  in  bad  condition  and  short  of  supplies. 

In  October  Leopold  ordered  the  dispersion  of  the  imigris  who 
had  mustered  in  arms  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  His  example 
was  followed  by  the  electors  of  Treves  and  Mainz.  At  the  same 
time  they  implored  the  emperor's  protection,  and  the  Austrian 
chancellor  Kaunitz  informed  Noailles  the  French  ambassador 
that  this  protection  would  be  given  if  necessary.  Narbonne 
demanded  a  credit  of  20,000,000  livres,  which  the  Assembly 
granted.  He  made  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  north  of  France 
and  reported  untruly  to  the  Assembly  that  all  was  in  readiness 
for  war.  On  the  r4th  of  January  1792  the  diplomatic  commfttee 
reported  to  the  Assembly  that  the  emperor  should  be  requited  to 
give  satisfactory  assurances  before  the  loth  of  February.  The 
Assembly  put  off  the  term  to  the  ist  of  March.  In  February 
Leopold  concluded  a  defensive  treaty  with  Frederick  William. 
But  there  was  no  mutual  confidence  between  the  sovereigns,  who 
were  at  that  very  time  pursuing  opposite,  policies  with  regard  to 
Poland.  Leopold  still  hesiUted  and  still  hoped  to  avoid  war.  He 
died  on  the  ist  of  March,  and  the  imperial  dignity  became  vacant. 
The  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria  passed  to  his  son  Frauds, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Francis  11.,  a  youth  of  small  abilities  and 
no  experience.  The  real  conduct  of  affairs  fell,  therefore,  to  the 
aged  Kaunitz.  In  France  Narbonne  failed  to  carry  the  king  or 
his  colleagues  along  with  biffl.    The  king  took  courage  to  dismiss 
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him  on  the  9th  of  March,  whereupon  the  Assembly  testified  its 
confidence  in  Narbonne.  De  Le»art  having  incorred  its  anger 
by  the  lameness  of  his  rq;>lies  to  Austiian  dictation,  the  Assembly 
voted  his  impeachmoiL 

The  king,  seeing  no  other  course  open,  formed  a  new  ministry 
which  was  Chiefly  Girondin.  Roland  became  minister  of  the 
interior,  Clavidre  <^  finance,  De  Grave  of  war,  and 
Laooste  of  marine.  Far  abler  and  m<xe  resolute  than 
any  of  these  men  was  Dumouriez,  the  new  minister 
for  f(»eign  affairs.  A  soldier  by  i»ofession,  he  had 
been  employed  in  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Louis  XV.  and  had  thus- 
gained  a  wide  knowledge  of  international  politics.  He  stood 
aloof  from  parties  and  had  no  rigid  principles,  but  hdd  views 
closely  resembling  those  of  Narbonne.  He  wished  for  a  war  with 
Austria  which  should  restore  some  influence  to  the  cxown  and 
make  himself  the  arbiter  of  France.  The  king  bent  to  necessity, 
and  on  the  aoth  of  April  came  to  the  Assembly  with  the  pn^xjsal 
that  war  should  be  dedared  against  Austria.  It  was  carried  by 
acclamation.  Dumouriee  intended  to  begin  with  an  invasion 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  As  this  would  awaken  English 
jealousy,  he  sent  Talleyrand  to  London  with  assurances  that, 
if  victorious,  the  French  would  annex  no  territory. 

It  was  designed  that  the  French  should  invade  the  Netheriands 
at  three  points  simultaneously.  Lafayette  was  to  march  against 
Namur,  Biron  against  Mons,  and  Dillon  against  Toumay.  But 
the  first  movement  disdosed  the  miserable  state  of  the  army. 
Smitten  with  panic,  Dillon's  force  fled  at  sight  of  the  enemy,  and 
Dillon,  after  receiving  a  wound  from  one  of  his  own  soldiers, 
was  murdered  by  the  mob  of  Lille.  Biron  tiras  elsily  routed 
before  Mons.  Chi  hearing  of  these  disasters  Lafayette  found  it 
necessary  to  retreat.  This  shameful  discomfiture  quickened  all 
the  suspicion  and  jealousy  fermenting  in  France.  De  Grave  had 
to  resign  and  was  succeeded  by  Servan.  The  Austrian  forces  in 
the  Netherlands  were,  however,  so  weak  that  they  could  not  take 
the  offensive.  Austria  demanded  help  from  Prussia  under  the 
recent  alliance,  and  the  daim  was  admitted.  Prussia  declared 
war  against  France,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  chosen  to 
command  the  allied  forces,  but  various  causes  delayed  action. 
Austrian  and  Prtissian  interests  dashed  in  Poland.  The  Austrian 
government  wished  to  preserve  a  harmless  neighbour.  The 
Prussian  govertmient  desired  another  partition  and  a  large  tract 
of  Polish  territory.  Only  after  long  discussion  was  it  agreed  that 
Prussia  should  be  free  to  act  in  Poland,  while  Austria  might  find 
compensation  iii  provinces  conquered  from  France. 

A  respite  was  thus  given  and  something  was  done  to  improve 
the  army.  Meantime  the  Assembly  parsed  three  decrees:  one 
for  the  deportation  of  nonjuring  priests,  another  to  suppress  the 
king's  Constitutional  Guatd,  and  a  third  for  the  establishment 
of  a  camp  of  Jidtris  near  Paris.  Louis  consented  to  sacrifice 
his  guard,  but  vetoed  the  other  decrees.  Rohmd  having  addressed 
to  him  an  arrogant  letter  of  remonstrance,  the  king  with  the 
support  of  Dumouriez  dismissed  Roland,  Servan  and  Clavi^. 
Dumouriez  then  took  the  ministry  of  war,  and  the  other  places 
were  filled  with  such  men  as  could  be  had.  Dumouriez,  who 
cared  only  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  urged  the 
king  to  accq>t  thMiecrees.  As  Louis  was  obstinate,  he  felt  that 
he  could  do  no  more,  resigned  office  on  the  Z5th  of  June  and 
i^nff  ^r  •#  ^^^  ^o  Jo"^  ^c  army  of  the  north.  Lafayette,  who 
th0  J9tk  ronained  faithful  to  the  constitution  of  x  791,  ventured 
on  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  Assembly.  It  paid 
no  attention,  for  Lafayette  could  no  longer  sway  the 
people.  The  Jacobins  tried  to  frighten  the  king  into  accepting  the 
decrees  and  recalling  his  ministers:  On  the  20th  of  June  the 
armed  populace  invaded  the  hall  cdf  the  Assembly  and  the  royal 
apartments  in  the  Tuileries.  For  some  hours  the  king  and  queen 
were  in  the  utmost  peril  With  passive  courage  Louis  refrained 
from  making  any  promise  to  the  insurgents. 

The  failure  (^  the  insurrection  encouraged  a  movement  in 
favour  of  the  king.  Some  twenty  thousand  Parisians  signed  a 
petition  expressing  sympathy  with  Louis.  Addresses  of  like 
tenour  poured  in  from  the  dq>artments  and  the  provincial  dties. 
Lafayette  himself  came  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  rallying  the 
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constitutional  party,  but  the  king  and  queen  duded  his  offers  of 
assistance.  They  had  always  disliked  and  distrusted  Lafayette 
and  the  Feuillants,  and  preferred  to  rest  their  hopes  of  ddiveranoe 
on  the  foreigner.  Lafayette  returned  to  his  troops  without  havii^ 
effected  ansrthing.  The  Girondins  made  a  last  advance  to  Lods, 
offering  to  save  the  monarchy  if  he  would  accept  them  ss 
ministers.  His  refusal  united  idl  the  Jacobins  in  the  i»ojea  oi 
overturning  the  monarchy  by  force.  Tbe  ruling  qarit  of  ihu  new 
revolution  was  Danton,  a  barrister  only  thirty-two  years  ci  age, 
who  had  not  sat  in  either  Assembly,  idthou^  he  luul  been  the 
leader  of  the  Cordeliers,  an  advanced  republican  dub,  and  had 
a  strong  bold  00  the  common  people  of  Paris.  Danton  and  bis 
friends  were  assisted  in  their  work  by  the  fear  of  invasion,  for 
the  allied  army  was  at  length  mustering  on  the  fnmtier.  The 
Assembly  dedared  the  oountiy  in  danger.  All  the  regular  troops 
in  or  near  Paris  were  sent  to  the  front.  Volunteers  and  fidirh 
were  constantly  arriving  in  Paris,  and,  although  most  went  on  to 
join  the  army,  the  Jacobins  enlisted  those  who  were  suitable  for 
their  purpose,  espedally  some  500  whom  Barbaroux,  a  Girondin. 
had  summoned  from  Marseilles.  At  the  same  time  the  Natimial 
Guard  was  opened  to  the  lowest  dass.  Brunswick's  famous 
declaration  of  the  asth  of  July,  announcing  that  the  allies  would 
enter  France  to  restoce  the  royal  authority  and  would  visit  the 
Assembly  and  the  dty  of  Paris  with  military  execution  if  any 
further  outrage  were  offered  to  the  king,  heated  the  rq>uUican 
spirit  to  fury.  It  was  resolved  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  on  the 
loth  of  August. 

On  the  night  <^  the  9th  a  new  revolutionary  Commune  Uxk 
possession  of  the  h6td  de  ville,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
loth  the  insurgents  assailed  the  Tuileries.  As  the  ^^ 
preparations  of  the  Jacobins  had  been  notorious,  some  £^3{J^ 
measures  of  defence  had  been  taken.  Beside  a  few  A^pmL 
gentlemen  in  arms  and  a  number  of  National  Guards 
the.palace  was  garrisoned  by  the  Swiss  Guard,  about  950  strong. 
The  disparity  of  force  was  not  so  great  as  to  make  resistance 
altogether  hopeless.  But  Louis  let  himself  be  persuaded  into 
betraying  his  own  cause  and  retiring  with  his  family  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Assembly.  The  National  Guards  dther  diq>etsed 
or  fratermzed  with  the  assailants.  The  Swiss  Guard  stood  firm, 
and,  possibly  by  acddent,  a  fusillade  began.  The  enemy  were 
gaining  ground  when  the  Swiss  recdved  an  order  from  the  king  to 
cease  firing  and  withdraw.  They  were  mostly  shot  down  as  they 
were  retiring,  and  of  those  who  surrendered  many  were  murdered 
in  cold  blood  next  day.  The  king  and  queen  qxmt  long  hours  in 
a  reporter's  box  while  the  Assembly  discussed  their  fate  and  the 
fate  of  the  French  monarchy.  Little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
deputies  were  present  and  they  were  almost  all  Jacobins.  They 
decreed  that  Louis  should  be  suspended  from  his  office  and  that 
a  convention  should  be  summoned  to  give  France  a  new  con- 
stitution. An  executive  council  was  formed  by  recalling  iU>Iand, 
Clavidre  and  Servan  to  office  and  joining  with  them  Danton  as 
minister  of  justice,  Lebrun  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
Monge  as  minister  of  marine. 

When  Lafayette  heard  of  the  insurrection  in  Paris  be  tried 
to  rally  his  troops  in  defence  of  the  constitution,  but  they  refused 
to  folk>w  him.  He  was  driven  to  cross  the  faontitf 
and  surrender  himsdf  to  the  Austrians.  Dumouriez 
was  named  his  successor.  But  the  new  government  was 
still  beset  with  danger.  It  had  no  root  in  law  and  little 
hold  on  public  opinion.  It  could  not  lean  on  the  Assembly,  a 
mere  shrunken  remnant,  whose  days  were  numboed.  It  re- 
mained dependent  on  the  power  which  had  set  it  up,  the  revolu- 
tionary Commime  of  Paris.  The  Commune  could  therdore  extort 
what  concessions  it  pleased.  It  got  the  custody  of  the  king  and 
his  family  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  Temple.  Having  obtained 
an  inde&iite  power  of  arrest,  it  soon  filled  the  prisons  of  Paris. 
As  the  dections  to  the  Convention  were  dose  at  hand,  the  Com- 
mtme  resolved  to  strike  the  public  with  terror  by  the  slaughter 
of  its  prisoners.  It  found  its  opportunity  in  the  progress  of 
invasion.  On  the  19th  Brunswick  crossed  the  frontier.  On  the 
aznd  Lonio'vy  surrendered.  Verdun  was  invested  and  seemed 
Ukdy  to  fall    On  the  xst  of  September  the  Commune  decreed 
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that  fio  tlie  followmg  day  the  tocsin  sbouljd  be  rung,  all  able- 
bodied  cttizens  convened  in  the  Champs  de  Man,  and  60,000 
volunteers  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
While  this  assembly  was  in  progress  gangs  of  assassins 
were  sent  to  the  prisons  and  began  a  butchery  which 
lasted  four  days  and  consumed  1400  victims.  The  Com- 
mune addressed  a  drcuhur  letter  to  the  other  dties  of  France 
inviting  them  to  foDow  the  example.  A  number  of  state  prisoners 
avaiting  trial  at  Orleans  were  ordered  to  Parts  and  on  the  way 
VBR  murdered  at  Versailles.  The  Assembly  offered  a  feeble 
Rsistince  to  these  crimes.  Danton  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of 
ooanivsncc  at  them.  Roland  hinted  disapproval,  but  did  not 
vtntare  more.  He  with  many  other  Girondins  had  been  marked 
Ux  slao^er  in  the  original  project. 

The  Sections  to  the  Convention  were  by  almost  universal 
suffrage,  bat  indifference  or  intimidation  reduced  the  voters  to  a 
n,  small  number.  Many  who  had  sat  in  the  National, 
Willi ■■!  and  many  more  who  had  sat  in  the  Legislative 
^f^***  Assembly  were  returned.  The  Convention  met  on  the 
aoth  of  September.  Like  the  previous  assemblies, 
ft  did  not  Call  into  well-defined  parties.  The  success  of  the 
Jacobins  in  overthrowing  the  monarchy  had  ended  their  union. 
Thmcefomards  the  name  of  Jacobin  was  confined'  to  the  smaller 
Slid  more  fanatical  group,  while  the  rest  came  to  be  known  as 
the  GiiODditts.  The  Jacobins,  about  xoo  strong,  formed  the  Left 
of  tltt  Convention,  afterwards  known  from  the  raised  benches  on 
which  theysat  as  the  Mountain  iq.v.).  The  Girondins,  numbering 
perhaps  180,  formed  the  Right.  The  rest  of  the  House,  nearly 
soo  members,  voted  now  00  one  side  now  on  the  other,  until  in 
ihe  coarse  of  the  Terror  they  fell  under  the  Jacobin  domination. 
This  neutial  masa  is  often  termed  the  Plain,  in  allusion  to  its 
Ksts  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  Convention  as  a  whole  was 
Repcblican,  if  not  on  principle,  from  the  feeling  that  no  other 
(oau  of  government  could  be  established.  It  decreed 
the  abolition  of  monarchy  on  the  axst  of  September. 
A  committee  was  named  to  draft  a  new  constitution, 
which  was  presented  and  decreed  in  the  following  June, 
but  never  took  effect  and  was  superseded  by  a  third  constitution 
in  1795.  The  actual  government  of  France  was  by  committees 
of  the  Convention,  bjut  some  months  |MS8ed  before  it  cou)d  be 
fully  organized. 

The  inna  history  of  the  Convention  was  strange  and  terrible. 
It  tuned  on  the  successive  schisms  in  the  ruling  minority. 
Whichever  side  prevailed  destroyed  its  adversary 
only  to  divide  afresh  and  renew  the  strife  until  the 
victors  were  at  length  so  reduced  that  their  yoke  was 
shaken  off  and  the  mass  of  the  Convention,  hitherto 
benunbed  by  fear,  resumed  its  freedom  and  the  government  of 
France.  The  first  and  most  memorable  of  these  contests  was 
the  qoaztel  between  Jacobin  and  Girondin.  Both  parties  were 
npobUcan  and  democratic;  both  wished  to  complete  the  Revolu- 
tion; both  were  determined  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  France. 
But  they  differed  in  circumstances  and  temperament.  Although 
the  kaders  on  both  sides  were  of  the  middle  class,  the  Girondins 
'Y?nKnted  the  bourgeoisie,  the  Jacobins  represented  the  populace. 
Tke  Ginmdins  desired  a  speedy  return  to  law  and  order;  the 
Jtcofaitts  thought  that  they  could  keep  poirer  only  by  violence. 
The  Jacatnns  leant  on  the  revolutionary  commune  and  the  mob 
<^  Paris;  the  Girondins  leant  on  the  thriving  burghers  of  the 
Provincial  cities.  Despite  their  smaller  number  the  Jacobins  were 
vktors.  They  were  the  more  resolute  and  unscrupulous.  The 
^^inodios  numbered  many  orators,  but  not  one  man  of  action. 
The  Jacobins  controlled  the  parent  club  with  its  affiliated  societies 
^  the  whole  machinery  of  terror.  The  Girondins  had  no 
cnpaued  force  at  their  disposal.  The  Jacobins  perpetuated  in 
>  sev  form  the  old  centralization  of  power  to  which  France  was 
zn^Btomed.  The  Girondins  addressed  themselves  to  provincials 
*bo  had  lost  the  power  of  initiative.  They  were  termed  federal- 
ly by  their  enemies  and  accused,  unjustly  enough,  of  wishing 
to  dissolve  the  national  unity. 

Even  in  the  first  days  of  the  Convention  the  feud  broke  out. 
He  Giroodins  condemned  the  September  massacres  and  dreaded 


the  Parisian  populace.  Barbarous  accused  Robespierre  of  aiming 
at  a  dictatorship,  and  Buzot  demanded  a  guard  recruited  in  the 
departments  to  protect  the  Convention.  In  October  Louvet 
reiterated  the  charge  against  Robespierre,  and  Barbarotu  called 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  But  the  Girondins 
gained  no  tangible.result  from  this  wordy  warfare.  For  a  time 
the  question  how  to  dispose  of  the  king  diverted  the  thoughts  of 
all  parties.  It  was  approached  in  a  political,  not  in  a  judicial 
spirit.  The  Jacobins  desired  the  death  of  Louts,  partly  because 
they  hated  kings  and  deemed  him  a  traitor,  partly  because  they 
wished  to  envenom  the  Revolution,  defy  Europe  and  compromise 
their  more  temperate  colleagues.  The  Girondins  wished  to  spare 
Louis,  but  were  afraid  of  incurring  the  reproach  of  royalism. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  discovery  of  the  famous  iron  chest, 
containing  papers  which  showed  tbst  many  public  men  had 
intrigued  with  the  court,  was  disastrous  for  Louis.  Members  of 
the  Convention  were  anxious  to  be  thought  severe  lest  they  should 
be  thought  corrupt.  Robespierre  frankly  demanded  that  Louis 
as  a  public  enemy  should  be  put  to  death  without  form  of  trial. 
The  majority  shrank  from  such  open  injustice  and  decreed  on 
the  3rd  of  December  that  Louis  should  be  tried  by  the  Convention. 

A  committee  of  twenty-one  was  chosen  to  frame  the  indictment 
against  Louis,  and  on  the  ixth  of  December  he  was  brought  to 
the  bar  for  the  first  time  to  hear  the  charges  read. 
The  most  essential  might  be  summed  up  in  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  plotted  against  the  Constitution  and 
against  the  safety  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  26th  Louis  ^^^ 
appeared  at  the  bar  a  second  time,  and  the  trial  began.  The 
advocates  of  Louis  could  plead  that  all  his  actions  down  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly  came  within  the  anmesty 
then  granted,  and  that  the  Constitution  had  proclaimed  his 
person  invioUble,  while  enacting  for  certain  offences  the  penalty 
of  deposition  which  he  had  already  undergone.  Such  argu- 
ments were  not  likely  to  weigh  with  such  a  tribunal  llie 
Mountain  called  for  immediate  sentence  of  death;  the  Girondins 
desired  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  France.  The  galleries  of  the 
Convention  were  packed  with  adherents  of  the  Jacobins,  whose 
fury,  not  confined  to  words,  struck  terror  into  all  vdio  might 
Incline  towards  meny.  In  Paris  uimiistakable  signs  announced 
a  new  insurrection,  to  be  followed  perhaps  by  new  massacres. 
On  the  question  whether  Louis  was  guilty  none  ventured  to  give 
a  negative  vote.  The  motion  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  was 
rejected  by  424  votes  to  283.  The  penalty  of  death  was  adopted 
by  361  votes  against  360  in  favour  of  other  penalties  or  of  post- 
poning at  least  the  ezecutbn  of  the  sentence.  On  the  21st  of 
January  1793  Louis  was  beheaded  in  the  Place  de  la.  Rivolution, 
now  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

Betufeen  the  deposition  and  the  death  of  Louis  the  war  had 
run  a  surprising  course.  Accompanied  ■  by  King  Frederick 
William,  Brunswick  had  entered  France  with  80,000 
men,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  Prussians,  the 
best  soldiers  in  Europe.  The  disorder  of  France  was 
such  that  many  expected  a  triumphal  march  to  Paris.  But  the 
Allies  had  opened  the  campaign  late;  they  moved  slowly; 
the  weather  broke,  and  sickness  began  to  wastp  their  ranks. 
Dumouriez  succeeded  in  rousing  the  ^irit  of  the  French;  he 
occupied  the  defiles  of  the  forest  of  Argonne,  thus  causing  the 
enemy  to  lose  many  valuable  days,  and  when  at  last  they  turned 
his  position,  he  retreated  without  kns.  At  Valmy  on  the  20th 
of  September  the  two  armies  came  in  contact.  The  affair  was 
only  a  cannonade,  but  the  French  stood  firm  and  the  advance  of 
the  Allies  was  stayed.  Brunswick  had  no  heart  for  his  work; 
the  king  was  ill  satisfied  with  the  Austrians,  and  both  were  alarmed 
by  the  ravages  of  disease  among  the  soldiers.  Within  ten  days 
after  the  affair  of  Valmy  they  began  their  retreat.  Dumouriez, 
who  still  hoped  to  detach  Prussia  from  Austria,  left  them  un- 
molested. When  the  enemy  had  quitted  France,  he  invaded 
Hainaut  and  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Jemappes  on  the  6th  of 
November.  In  Belgium  a  large  party  regarded  the  French  as 
deliverers.  Dumouriez  entered  Brussels  without  further  re- 
sistance, and  was  soon  master  of  the  whole  country.  Elsewhere 
the  French  were  equally  successfuk    With  a  slight  force  Custioe 
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sssafled  tlie  electorate  of  Mains.  The  common  people  woe 
friendly,  and  iie  had  no  trouble  in  occupying  the  country  as  far 
as  the  Rhine.  The  king  of  Sardinia  having  shown  a  hostile 
temper,  Montcsquiou  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Savoy.  At  the 
close  of  1793  the  relative  position  of  France  and  her  enemies 
had  been  reversed.  It  was  seen  that  the  French  were  still  able 
to  wage  war,  and  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  had  permeated 
the  adjoining  countries,  while  the  old  governments  of  Europe, 
jealous  of  one  another  and  uncertain  of  the  loyalty  of  their 
subjects,  weie  ill  qualified  for  resistance. 

Intoxicated  with  these  victories,  the  Convention  abandoned 
itself  to  the  fervour  of  propaganda  and  conquest.  The  river 
Scheldt  had  been  closed  to  commerce  by  various  treaties  to  which 
England  and  Holland,  neutral  powers,  were  parties.  Without  a 
pretence  of  negotiation  the  French  government  declared  on  the 
1 6th  of  November  that  the  Scheldt  was  thenceforwards  open. 
On  the  19th  a  decree  of  the  Convention  oflfered  the  aid  of  France 
to  all  nations  which  were  striving  after  freedom — in  other  words, 
to  the  malcontents  in  every  neighbouring  state.  Not  long 
afterwards  the  Conventbn  annexed  Savoy,  with  the  <!onsent, 
it  should  be  added,  of  many  Savoyards.  On  the  isth  of 
December  the  Convention  decreed  that  all  peoples  freed  by  its 
assistance  should  cany  out  a  revolution  like  that  which  had 
been  made  in  France  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  enemies. 
Towards  Great  Britain  the  executive  council  and  the  Convention 
behaved  ^th  singular  folly.  There,  in  spite  of  a  growing  anti- 
pathy to  the  Revolution,  Pitt  earnestly  desired  to  maintain  peace. 
The  conquest  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  symptoms  of  a  wish  to 
aimex  that  countjy  made  his  task  most  difficult.  But  the  French 
7k«  ikwt  government  underrated  the  strength  of  Great  Britain, 
imagining  that  all  Englishmen  who  desired  parlia- 
mentary reform  desired  revolution,  and  that  a  few 
democratic  societies  represented  the  nation.  When 
Monge  announced  the  intention  of  attacking  Great  Britain  on 
behalf  of  the  En^ish  republicans,  the  British  government  and 
nation  were  thoroughly  alarmed  and  roused;  and  when  the 
news  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL  was  received,  Chauvelin, 
the  French  envoy,  was  ordered  to  quit  England.  France  declared 
war  against  England  and  Holland  on  the  ist  of  February  and 
soon  afterwards  against  Spain.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1793 
the  Empire,  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Naples  and  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  declared  war  against  France.  Thus  was  formed 
the  first  coalition. 

Erance  was  not  prepared  to  encounter  so  many  enemies. 
Administrative  confusion  had  been  heightened  by  the  triumph  of 
the  Jacobins.  Servan  was  succeeded  as  minister  of  war  by  Pache 
who  was  incapable  and  dishonest.  The  army  of  Dumouriez  was 
left  in.such  want  that  it  dwindled  rapidly.  The  commissioners 
of  the  Convention  plundered  the  Netherlands  with  so  little 
remorse  that  the  people  became  bitterly  hostile.  The  attempt  to 
enfom  a  revolution  of  the  French  sort  on  the  Catholic  and  con- 
servative Belgians  drove  them  to  fury.  By  every  unfair  means 
the  commissioners  extorted  the  semblance  of  a  popular  vote  in 
favour  of  incorporation,  and  France  annexed  the  Netherlands. 
This  was  the  last  outrage.  When  a  new  Austrian  army  under  the 
prince  of  Coburg  entered  the  cotmtry,  Dumouriex,  who  had 
invaded  Holland,  was  unable  to  defend  Belgium.  On  the  i8th 
of  March  he  was  defeated  at  Neerwinden,  and  a  few  days  later  he 
was  driven  back  to  the  frontier.  Alike  on  public  and  personal 
grounds  Dumouriez  was  the  enemy  of  the  government.  Trusting 
in  his  influence  over  the  army  he  resolved  to  lead  it  against  the 
Convention,  and,  in  Order  to  secure  his  rear,  he  negotiated  with 
the  enemy.  But  he  could  make  no  impression  on  his  soldiers,  and 
deserted  to  the  Austrians.  Events  followed  a  similar  course  in 
the  Rhine  valley.  There  also  the.  French  wore  out  the  goodwill 
at  first  shown  to  them.  They  summoned  a  convention  and 
obtained  a  vote  for  incorporation  with  France.  But  they  were 
unable  to  hold  their  ground  on  the  ^>proach  of  a  Prussian  army. 
By  April  they  had  lost  the  country  with  the  exception  of  Mainz, 
¥^ch  was  invested.  France  thtis  lay  open  to  invasion  from  the 
-east  and  the  north.    The  Convention  decreed  a  levy  of  300,000 
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About  the  same  time  began  the  first  formidable  nprisiog 
against  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  La  \todbe,  the  regkm  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  lower  Loire  and  fadng  the  AtJaAtic. 
Its  inhabitants  differed  in  many  ways  from  the  mass 
of  the  nation.  Living  far  from  large  towns  and  busy 
routes  of  conunerce,  they  remained  primitive  in  aU  their 
thoughts  and  ways,  Tlie  peasants  had  always  been  on  frkodly 
terms  with  the  gentry,  and  the  agrarian  changes  made  by  the 
Revolution  had  not  been  appreciated  so  highly  as  elsewbcr& 
The  people  were  ardent  Catholics,  who  venerated  the  nonjuiiog 
clergy  and  resented  the  measures  taken  against  them.  But 
they  remained  passive  until  the  enforcement,  of  the  decree  for 
the  levy  of  300,000  men.  Caring  little  for  the  Convention  and 
knowing  nothing  of  events  on  the  northern  or  eastern  frontier, 
the  peasants  were  determined  not  to  serve  and  preferred  to  fight 
the  Republic  at  home.  When  once  they  had  taken  op  arms 
they  found  gentlemen  to  lead  and  priests  to  exhort,  and  their 
rebellion  became  Royalist  and  Catholic  The  chiefs  were  drawn 
from  widely  different  classes.  If  Bonchamps  and  La  Roche- 
jacquelin  were  nobles,  Stofflet  was  a  gamekeq>er  and  Cathelineaa 
a  mason.  As  the  country  was  favourable  to  guerilU  warfare,  and 
the  government  could  not^>are  regular  troops  trom  the  frontiets, 
the  rebels  were  usuaUy  successful,  and  by  the  end  of  May  had 
almost  expelled  the  Republicans  from  La  Vendte. 

Danger  without  and  within  prompted  the  Convention  to 
strengthen  the  executive  authority.  That  the  executive  and 
legislative  powers  ought  to  be  absolutdy  separate  j^ 
had  been  an  axiom  throughout  the  Revolution. 
Ministere  had  always  been  excluded  from  a  seat  in  the  *f  ] 
legislature.  But  the  A^emblies  were  suspicious  of 
the  executive  and  bent  on  absorbing  the  government.  They 
had  nominated  committees  of  their  own  membera  to  oontrd 
every  branch  of  public  affairs.  These  committees,  while  rcdudag 
the  ministen  to  impotence,  were  themselves  dumsy  and  in- 
effectual. It  may  be  said  tliat  since  the  fint  meeting  of  the 
states-general  the  executive  authority  had  been  paralysed  in 
France.  The  Convention  in  theory  maintained  the  se{>aratioa 
of  powers.  Even  Danton  had  been  forced  to  resign  office  when 
he  was  elected  a  member.  But  unity  of  government  was  restored 
by  the  formation  of  a  central  committee.  In  January  the  first 
Committee  of  General  Defence  was  formed,  of  nttmben  of  the 
committees  for  the  several  departments  of  state.  Too  large  and 
too  much  divided  for  strenuous  labour,  it  was  reduced  in  April  to 
nine  members  and  re-named  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
It  deliberated  in  secret  and  had  authority  over  the  ministers; 
it  was  entrusted  with  the  whole  of  the  national  defence  and  em> 
powered  to  use  all  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  it  quickly 
became  the  supreme  power  in  the  rq>ublic.  Under  it  the  ministers 
were  no  more  than  head  derks.  About  the  same  time  woe 
instituted  the  deputies  on  mission  in  the  provinces,  who  could 
overrule  any  local  authority,  and  who*  corresponded  regularly 
with  the  Committee.  France  thus  returned  under  new  forms  to 
its  traditional  government:  a  de^Mtic  authority  in  Paris  with 
all-powerful  agents  in  the  provinces.  Against  disaffection  the 
government  was  armed  with  formidable  weapons:  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Security  and  the  Revolutionary  THbnnaL 
The  Committee  of  General  Security,  first  established  in  October 
1792,  was  several  times  remodelled.  In  September  1793  the 
Convention  decreed  that  its  members  should  be  nominated  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The  Conmiittee  of  General 
Security  had  unlimited  powers  for  the  prevention  or  discovery 
of  crime  against, the  state.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was 
decreed  on  the  loth  of  March.  It  was  an  extraordinary  court, 
destined  to  try  all  offences  against  the  Revolution  without  appeal 
The  Jury,  which  received  wages,  voted  openly,  so  that  con- 
demnation was  almost  certain.  The  director  of  the  Jury  or  public 
prosecutor  was  Fouquier  Tinville.  The  first  condemnation  lock 
place  on  the  xith  of  April. 

Enmity  between  Girondin  and  Jacobin  grew  fiercer  as  tlie 
perils  of  the  Republic  increased.  Danton  strove  to  unite  all 
partisans  of  the  Revolution  in  defence  of  the  country;  but 
the  Girondins,  detesting  his  character  and  fearing  his  andMtion, 
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rejected  all  Advances.  Tlie  Commune  of  Paris  and  the  journalists 
wbo  weie  its  mouthpieces,  Hubert  and  Maratt  aimed  frankly 
at  destroying  the  Girondins.  In  April  the  Girondins 
carried  a  deowe  that  Marat  should  be  sent  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  for  incendiary  writings,  but 
Ids  acquittal  showed  that  a  Jacobin  leader  was  above  the  law. 
Id  May  they  proposed  that  the  Commune  of  Paris  should  be 
disotved,  and  that  the  supplianls,  the  persons  elected  to  fill 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  Convention,  should  assemble  at 
Bottiges,  where  th^  would  be  safe  from  that  violence  which 
might  be  ap|dkd  to  the  Convention  itself.  Barire,  who  was 
diing  into  notice  by  the  skill  with  which  he  trimmed  between 
ponies,  of^osed  this  motion,  and  carried  a  decree  appointing  a 
Committee  of  Twelve  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  Convention. 
Then  tbe  Commune  tuugsed  as  commandant  of  the  National 
Guard,  Hanriot,  a  maiTconcemed  in  the  September  massacres. 
It  raised  an  insurrection.on  the  31st  of  May.  On  Barire's  pro- 
posal the  Convention  stooped  to  dissolving  the  Committee  of 
Tirdve.  The  Commune,  which  had  hoped  for  the  arrest  of  the 
GixoDdin  leaders.,  was  not  satisfied.  It  undertook  a  new  and 
icore  (annidable  outbreak  on  the  and  of  June.  Enclosed  by 
Haaxiot's  troops  and  thorou^y  cowed,  the  Convention  decreed 
the  arrest  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  and  of  twenty-two 
principal  Girondins.  They  were  put  under  confinement  in  their 
ovn  houses    Thus  the  Jacobins  became  all-powerful. 

A  tremor  of  revolt  ran  through  the  dties  of  the  south  which 
dtafed  under  the  despotism  of  the  Parimn  mob.  These  dties 
bad  their  own  grievances.  The  Jacobin  dubs  menaced 
the  lives  and  properties  of  all  who  were  guilty  of  wealth 
or  of  moderate  opinions,  while  the  representatives  on 
mission  deposed  the  munidpal  authorities  and  placed 
their  own  creatures  in  power.  At  the  end  of  April  the  dtizens  of 
Manfflles  closed  the  Jacobin  dub,  put  its  chiefs  on  their  trial 
and  drove  out  the  representatives  on  mission.  In  May  Lyons 
loie.  The  Jacobin  munidpality  was  overturned,  and  Challier, 
their  fiacest  demagogue,  was  arrested.  In  June  the  dtizens  of 
Bordcaui  declared  that  they  would  not  acknowledge  the 
asthority  of  tlie  Convention  until  the  imprisoned  deputies 
were  set  free.  In  July  Toulon  rebelled.  But  in  the  north 
the  appeals  of  such  Girondins  as  escaped  from  Paris  were  of  no 
avaS.  Even  the  southern  uprising  proved  far  less  dangerous 
ihaa  mt^t  have  been  expected.  The  peasants,  who  had 
gaiaed  more  by  the  Revolution  than  any  other  class,  hdd 
aloof  from  tbe  dtizens.  The  dtizens  lacked  the  quah'ties 
necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  <rf  dvil  war.  Bordeaux 
sorresdered  almost  without  waiting  to  be  summoned.  Marseilles 
vas  taken  in  August  and  treated  with  great  cruelty.  Lyons, 
vbere  the  Royalists  were  strong,  defended  itself  with  courage, 
for  tbe  trial  and  execution  of  Challier  made  the  townsmen 
SMipdess  of  pardon.  Toulon,  also  largely  Royalist,  invited  the 
English  and  Spanish  admirals.  Hood  and  Langara,  who  occupied 
ihc  port  and  garrisoned  the  town.  At  the  same  time  the  Vendean 
War  coatinoed  formidable.  In  June  the  insurgents  took  the  im- 
portant town  of  Saumur,  althou^  they  failed  in  an  attempt  upon 
Nantes.  At  the  end  of  July  the  Republicans  were  still  unable 
i9  make  any  imfvcssion  upon  the  revolted  territory. 

Thss  in  tbe  summer  of  1793  France  seemed  to  be  falling  to 
pieces.  It  was  saved  by  the  imbedlity  and  disunion  of  the 
DkmUm  hostile  powers.  In  the  north  the  French  army  after 
•fAi  the  treason  of  Dumouricz  could  only  attempt  to  cover 
f^J^  the  frontier.  The.  Austrians  were  joined  by  British, 
Dutch  and  Prussian  forces.  Had  the  Allies  pushed 
stni^  upon  Paris,  they  might  have  ended  the  war.  But  the 
<icart  of  each  ally  to  make  conquests  on  his  own  atoount  led 
ihem  to  spend  time  and  strength  in  sieges.  When  Cond£  and 
\aJendennes  had  been  taken,  the  British  went  off  to  assail 
Doakirk  and  the  Prussians  retired  into  Luxemburg.  In  tbe  east 
the  Prussians  and  Austrians  took  Mainz  at  the  end  of  July, 
i^oving  the  garrbon  to  depart  on  condition  of  not  serving 
ipicit  the  Allies  for  a  year.  Then  they  invaded  Alsace,  but  their 
B^stual  jealousy  prevented  them  from  going  farther.  Thus  tbe 
8.icacr  passed  away  without  any  decisive  achievement  of  the 


coalition.  Meanwhile  the'  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  inspired 
by  Danton,  strove  to  rebuild  the  French  administrative  system. 
In  July  the  Committee  was  renewed  and  Danton  fell  out;  but 
soon  afterwards  it  was  reinforced  by  two  officers,  Camot,  who 
undertook  the  organization  of  the  army,  and  Prieur  of  the 
C6te  d'Or,  who  undertook  its  equipment.  Administrators  of  the 
first  rank,  these  men  renovated  the  warlike  power  of  France,  and 
enabled  her  to  deal  those  crushing  blows  which  broke  up  the 
coalition. 

The  Royalist  and  Girondin  insurrections  and  the  critical 
Bspcd  of  the  war  favoured  the  establishment  of  what  is  known 
as  the  reign  of  terror.  Terrorism,  had  prevailed  more 
or  less  since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  ^fJHSH 
the  work  of  those  who  desired  to  rule,  not  of  the 
nominal  rulers.  It  had  been  lawless  and  rebellious.  It  ended  by 
becoming  legal  and  official.  While  Danton  kept  power  Terrorism 
remained  imperfect,  for  Danton,  although  unscrupulous,  did  not 
love  cruelty  and  kept  in  view  a  return  to  normal  government. 
But  soon  after  Danton  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  Robespierre  was  dected,  and  now  became 
the  most  powerful  man  in  France.  '  Robespierre  was  an  acrid 
fanatic,  and  unlike  Danton,  who  only  cared  to  securethe  practical 
results  of  the  Revolution,  he  had  a  moral  and  religious  ideal 
which  he  intended  to  force  on  the  nation.  All  who  rejected  his 
ideal  were  corrupt;  all  who  resented  his  ascendancy  were 
traitors.  The  death  of  Marat,  who  was  stabbed  by  Charlotte 
Corday  {q.v.)  to  avenge  the  Girondins,  gave  yet  another  pretext 
for  terrible  measures  of  repression.  In  Paris  the  armed  ruffians 
who  had  long  preyed  upon  re^>ectable  dtizens  were  organized 
as  a  revolutionary  army,  and  other  revolutionary  armies  were 
established  in  the  provinces.  Two  new  laws  placed  almost 
everybody  at  the  mercy  of  the  government.  Tbe  Law  of  the 
Maximum,  passed  on  the  xyth  of  September,  ^ed  the  price' of 
food  and  inade  it  capital  to  ask  for  more.  The  Law  of  Suspects, 
passed  at  the  same  time,  declared  suspect  every  person  who  was 
of  noble  birth,  or  had  hdd  office  before  the  Revolution,  or  had  any 
connexion  with  an  imigri,  or  could  not  produce  a  card  of  civisme 
granted  by  the  local  authority,  which  had  full  discretion  to  refuse. 
Any  suspect  might  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  until  tne  peace 
or  sent  before  the  Revolutionary  TribunaL  An  earlier  law  had 
established  in  every  commune  an  dective  committee  of  surveil- 
lance. These  bodies,  better  known  as  revolutionary  committees, 
were  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Law  of  Suspects. 
On  the  zoth  of  October  the  new  constitution  was  suspended 
and  the  government  declared  revolutionary  untH  the  peace. 

The  spirit  of  those  in  power  was  shown  by  the  massacres 
which  followed  on  the  surrender  of  Lyons  in  that  month.  In 
Paris  the  slaughter  of  distinguished  victims  began  with 
the  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  was  guillotined  on  ^^ 
tbe  1 6th.  Twenty-one  Girondin  deputies  were  next  «M»a. 
brought  to  the  bar  and,  with  the  exception  of  Valaz£ 
who  stabbed  himself,  were  beheaded  on  the  last  day  of  October* 
Madame  Roland  and  other  Girondins  of  note  sufferedJater.  In 
November  the.  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  styled  himself  Philippe 
£galit^,  had  sat  in  the  Convention,  and  had  voted  for  the  king's 
death,  went  to  the  scaffold.  Bailly,  Bamave  and  many  others  of 
note  followed  before  the  end  of  the  year.  As  the  bloody  work 
went  on  tbe  pretence  of  trial  became  more  and  more  hollow, 
the  chance  of  acquittal  fainter  and  fainter.  The  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  was  a  mere  instrument  of  state.  Knowing  the  slight 
foundation  of  its  power  the  government  deliberately  sought  to 
destroy  all  whose  birth,  political  connexions  or  past  career 
might  mark  them  out  as  leaders  of  opposition.  At  the  same  time 
it  took  care  to  show  that  none  was  so  obscure  or  so  impotent  as  to 
be  safe  when  its  poUcy  was  to  destroy. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  l!||error  were  heightened  by  the 
finandal  mismanagement  of  the  Jacobins.  Assignats  were  issued 
with  such  reckless  profusion  that  the  total  for  tbe  three  years  of 
the  Convention  hais  been  estimated  at  7250  millions  of  francs. 
Enormous  depreciation  ensued  and,  although  perudties  rising 
to  death  itseif  were  denounced  against  all  who  should  refuse 
to  take  them  at  par,  they  fell  to  little  more  than  i  %  of  their 
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nominal  value.  What  were  known  as  revolutionary  taxes  were 
imposed  at  discretion  by  the  representatives  on  mission  and  the 
local  authorities.  A  forced  loan  of  xooo  millions  was  exacted  from 
those  citizens  who  were  reputed  to  be  prosperous.  Immense 
supplies  of  all  kinds  were  requisitioned  for  the  armies,  and  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  rot  unused.  Anarchy  and  state  interference 
having  combined  to  check  the  trade  in  necessaries,  the  govern- 
ment undertook  to  feed  the  people,  and  spent  huge  sums, 
espedally  on  bread  for  the  starving  inhabitants  of  Paris.  As 
no  regular  budget  was  attempted,  as  accounts  were  not  kept, 
and  as  audit  was  unknown,  the  opportunities  for  fraud  a&d 
embezzlement  were  endless.  Even  when  due  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  financial  disorder  which  the  Convention  inherited 
from  previous  assemblies,  and  for  the  war  which  it  had  to  wage 
against  a  formidable  alliance,  it  cannot  be  acquitted  of  reckless 
and  wasteful  maladministration. 

Notwithstanding  the  disorder  of  the  time,  the  mass  of  new 
laws  produced  by  the  Convention  was  extraordinary.  A  new 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  a  new  currency,  a 
new  chronological  era  (that  of  the  Republic) ,  and  a  new 
calendar  were  introduced  (see  the  section  Republican 
Calendar  below).  A  new  and  elaborate  system  of 
education  was  decreed.  Two  drafts  of  a  complete 
dvil  code  were  made  and,  although  neither  was  enacted, 
particular  changes  of  great  moment  were  decreed.  Many  of  the 
new  laws  were  stamped  with  the  passions  of  the  time.  Such 
were  the  laws  which  suppressed  all  the  remaining  bodies  cor- 
porate, even  the  academies,  and  which  extinguished  all  manorial 
rights  without  any  indeomity  to  the  owners.  Such  too  were  the 
laws  which  took  away  the  power  of  testation,  placed  natural 
children  upon  an  absolute  equality  with  legitimate,  and  gave  a 
boundless  freedom  of  divorce.  It  would  be  absurd,  however,  to 
dismiss  aU  the  legislative  work  of  the  Convention  as  merely 
partisan  or  eccentric.  .Much  of  it  was  enlightened  and  skilful, 
the  product  Of  the  best  minds  in  the  assembly.  To  compete  for 
power  or  even  to  express  an  opinion  on  public  afl'airs  was  danger- 
ous, and  wholly  to  refrain  from  attendance  might  be  construed 
as  disaffection.  Able  men  who  wished  to  be  useful  without 
hazarding  their  lives  took  refuge  in  the  committees  where  new 
laws  were  drafted  and  discussed.  The  result  of  their  labours 
was  often  decreed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Whether  the  decree 
would  be  carried  into  effect  was  always  uncertain. 

The  ruling  faction  was  still  divided  against  itself.  The 
Commune  of  Paris,  which  had  overthrown  the  Girondins,  was 
jealous  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  meant  to  be 
supreme.  Robespierre,  the  leading  member  of  the  committee, 
abhorred  the  chiefs  of  the  Commune,  not  merely  because  they 
conflicted  with  his  ambition  but  from  difference  of  character. 
He  was  orderiy  and  temperate,  they  were  gross  and  debauched; 
he  was  a  deist,  they  were  atheists.  In  November  the  Commune 
fitted  up  Notre  Dame  as  a  temple  of  Reason,  selected  an  opera 
girl  to  impersonate  the  goddess,  and  with  profane  ceremony 
installed  her  in  the  choir.  All  the  churches  in  Paris  were  closed. 
Danton,  when  he  felt  power  slipping  from  his  hands,  had  retired 
from  public  business  to  his  native  town  of  Ards-sur- Aube.  When 
he  became  aware  of  the  feud  between  Robespierre  and  the 
Commune,  he  conceived  the  hope  of  limiting  the  Terror  and 
guiding  the  Revolution  into  a  sane  course.  He  returned  to 
Paris  and  joined  with  Robespierre  in  carrying  the  law  of  14 
Frimaire  (December  4),  which  gave  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  absolute  control  over  all  municipal  authorities.  He  be- 
came the  advocate  of  mercy,  and  his  friend  CamiUe  Desmoulins 
pleaded  for  the  same  cause  in  the  Vieux  Corddier,  Then  the 
-oppressed  nation  took  courage  and  began  to  demand 
pardon  for  the  innocent  and  even  justice  upon 
murderers.  A  sharp  contest  ensued  between  the 
Dantonists  and  the  Commune,  Robespierre  indining ' 
now  to  this  side,  now  to  that,  for  he  was  really  a  friend 
to  ndther.  His  friend  St  Just,  a  younger  and  fiercer 
man,  resolved  to  destroy  both.  Hubert  and  his 
followers  in  despair  planned  a  new  insurrection,  but  they  were 
deserted  by  Hanriot,  their  military  chief.    Their  doom  was  thus 


fixed.  Twenty  leaders  of  the  Commune  were  arrested  00  the 
X  7  th  of  March  1794  and  guillotined  a  week  later.  It  was  then 
Danton's  turn.  He  had  several  warnings,  but  dther  throu^ 
over-confidence  or  weariness  of  life  he  scorned  to  fly.  On  the 
30th  he  was  arrested  along  with  his  friends  Desmoulins,  Dela- 
croix, Philippeaux  and  Westermann.  St  Just  read  to  the 
Convention  a  report  on  their  case  pre-eminent  even  in  that  day 
for  its  shameless  disregard  of  truth,  nay,  of  plausibility.  Before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  Danton  defended  himsdf  with  such 
energy  that  St  Just  took  means  to  have  him  silenced.  Danton 
and  his  friends  were  executed  on  the  5th  of  ApriL 

For  a  moment  the  conflict  of  parties  seemed  at  an  end.  Nom 
could  presume  to  challenge  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  in  the  committee  none  disputed  the 
leadership  of  Robespierre.  Robespierre  was  at  last 
free  to  establish  the  republic  of  virtue.  On  the  7th 
of  May  he  persuaded  the  Convention  to  decree  that  the 
French  people  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Bdng 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  On  the  4th  of  June  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Convention,  and  from  that  time  fonnard 
he  appeared  to  be  dictator  of  France.  On  the  8th  the  festival 
of  the  Supreme  Bdng  was  solemnized,  Robe^ietre  acting  as 
pontiff  amid  the  outward  dderence  and  secret  jeers  oi  his  col- 
leagues. But  Robespierre  knew  what  a  gulf  parted  him  from 
almost  all  his  countrymen.  He  knew  that  he  could  be  safe  only 
by  keeping  power  andpowerful  only  by  making  the  Term'  more 
stringent.  Two  days  after  the  festival  his  friend  Coutbon 
presented  the  crowning  law  of  the  Terror,  known  as  the  Law 
of  22  Prairial.  As  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  said  to  be 
paralysed  by  forihs  and  delays,  this  law  abolished  the  defence  of 
prisoners  by  counsd  and  the  examination  of  witnesses.  Thence- 
forward the  impressions  of  judges  and  jurors  were  to  dedde  the 
fate  of  the  accused.  For  all  offences  the  penalty  was  to  be  death. 
The  leave  of  the  Convention  was  no  longer  required  for  the  arrest 
of  a  member.  In  spite  of  tome  murmurs  even  this  law  was 
adopted.  Its  effect  was  fearfuL  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
had  hitherto  pronounced  1200  death  sentences.  In  the  next 
six  Weeks  it  pronounced  1400;  With  Robespierre's  approval 
St  Just  sketched  at  this  time  the  plan  of  an  ideal  sodety  in  which 
every  man  should  have  just  enou^  hmd  to  maintain  him;  in 
which  domestic  life  should  be  regulated  by  law  and  all  children 
over  seven  years  should  be  educated  by  the  state.  Pending 
this  regeneration  of  sodety  St  Just  advised  the  rule  of  a  dictator. 

The  growing  f  erodty  of  the  Terror  appeared  more  hideous  as  the 
dangers  threatening  the  government  receded.  Hie  surrender  of 
Toulon  in  December  1793  dosed  the  south  of  France  to 
foreign  enemies.  The  war  in  La  Vendte  turned  against 
the  insurgents  from  the  time  when  the  veteran  garrison  mr  War* 
of  Mainz  came  to  rdnforce  the  Republican  army. 
After  a  severe  defeat  at  Cholet  on  the  i6th  of  October 
the  Royalists  detennined  to  cross  the  Loire  and  raise 
Brittany  and  Anjou,  where  the  Chouans,  or  Royalist  partisans, 
were  already  stirring.  They  failed  in  an  attempt  on  the  little 
seaport  of  Granville  and  in  another  upon  Angers.  In  December 
they  were  defeated  with  immense  loss  at  Le  Mans  and  at  Savenay. 
The  rebellion  would  probably  have  died  out  but  for  the  measures 
of  the  new  Republican  general  Turreau,  who  wasted  La  Vendfe  so 
horribly  with  his  "  infernal  columns  "  that  he  drove  the  peasants 
to  take  up  arms  once  more.  Yet  Turreau's  crimes  were  almost 
surpassed  by  Carrier,  the  representative  on  mission  at  Nantes, 
who,  finding  the  guillotine  too  slow  in  the  destruction  af  Jus 
prisoners,  adopted  the  plan  of  drowning  them  wholesale.  In 
the  autumn  of  1793  the  war  against  the  coalition  took  a  turn 
favourable  to  France.  The  energy  of  Danton,  the  organizing 
skiU  of  Camot,  and  the  high  spirit  of  the  French  nation,  resohitb 
at  all  costs  to  avoid  dismemberment,  had  weU  employed  the 
respite  given  by  the  sluggishness  of  the  Allies.  In  Flanders 
the  English  were,  defeated  at  Hondschoote  (September  8)  and 
the  Austrians  at  Wattignies  (October  15).  In  the  east  Hoche 
routed  the  Austrians  at  Weissenburg  and  forced  them  to  lecross 
the  Rhine  before  the  end  of  1 793.  Thesummerof  1 7948aw France 
victorious  on  all  her  frontiers.    Jourdan  won  the  battle  of  Fleuma 
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(Jme  9s),  wbkii  decided  the  fate  of  the  Belgian  provinces: 
Tbe  Pniaiians  were  driven  out  of  the  eastern  departments. 
Aiatsst  the  Spaniards  and  the  Sardinians  the  French  were  also 
sscccssfuL 

Uoder  these  drcumstanccs  government  by  tenor  could  not 
cndaie.  Robes|HerTe  was  not  a  man  of  action;  he  knew  not 
how  to  form  or  lead  a  party;  he  lived  not  with  his  fellows  but 
with  hb  own  thoughts  and  ambitions.  He  was  hated  and  feared 
by  aM8t  of  the  oligarchy.  They  laughed  at  his  religion,  resented 
h^  Puritanism,'  and  felt  themselves  in  daily  peril.  His  only 
loyil  friends  In  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Couthon  and  St 
Just,  were  themselves  unpopuUr.  Robespierre  professed'  con- 
siiention  for  the  deputies  ci  the  Plain,  who  were  ^ad  to  buy 
safety  by  conforming  to  his  will;  but  he  could  not  reckon  on 
tbrir  help  in  time  of  danger.  By  degrees  a  coalition  against 
Robcspiene  was  formed  in  the  Mountain.  It  included  old 
(oUoweis  of  Danton  like  Tallien,  independent  Jacobins  like 
Cambon,  some  of  the  worst  Terrorists  like  Fouch^,  and  such  a 
couummate  time-server  as  Bar^re.  In  the  course  of  July  its 
influence  began  to  be  felt.  When  St  Just  proposed  Robespierre 
to  the  Goounittees  as  dictator,  he  found  no  response.  On  the 
8ih  Thermidor  (26th  of  July)  Robespierre  addressed  the  Conven- 
lioD,  deploring  tbe  invectives  against  himself  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary  Tribunal  and  demanding  the  purification  of  the  com- 
niiUees  and  the  punishment  of  traitors.  His  enemies  took  the 
speech  as  a  declaration  of  war  and  thwarted  a  proposal  that  it 
should  be  circulated  in  the  departments.  Robespierre  felt  his 
ascendancy  totter.  He  repeated  his  speech  with  more  success  to 
ibe  Jacobin  Club.  His  friends  determined  to  strike,  and  Hanriot 
ordered  the  National  Guards  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness. 
Robcs|»crre's  enemks  called  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
to  arrest  the  traitors,  but  the  committee  was  divided. 
On  the  morning  of  the  9th  Thermidor  St  Just  was  begin- 
ning to  speak  in  the  Convention  when  TaUien  cut  him 
short.  Robespierre  and  all  who  tried  to  speak  in  his 
behalf  were  shouted  down.  The  Plain  was  deaf  to  Robes- 
picnc's  appeal.  Finally  the  Convention  decreed  the  arrest  of 
Ri^Mspierre,  of  his  brother  Augustin,  of  Couthon  and  of  St  Just. 
But  the  Commnne  and  the  Jacobin  Club  were  on  the  alert.  They 
sounded  the  tocsin,  mustered  their  partisans,  and  released  the 
prisoneis.  The  Convention  outlawed  Robespierre  and  his  friends 
and  sent  out  commissioners  to  rally  the  citizens.  It  named  Barras, 
a  deputy  who  had  served  in  the  royal  army,  to  lead  its  forces. 
Had  RobeqxerTe  possessed  Danton's  energy,  the  result  might 
have  been  doubtfuL  "He  did  nothing  himself  and  benumbed 
hb  foDowen.  Without  an  effort  Barras  captured  the  H6tel  de 
Vifle.  Robespierre,  who^e  jaw  had  been  shattered  by  a  pistol 
shot,  was  left  in  agony  for  the  night.  On  the  neit  morning  he 
VIS  beheaded  along  with  his  brother,  Couthon,  St  Just,  Hanriot 
ud  seventeen  more  of  his  adherents.  On  the  day  after  seventy- 
one  members  of  the  Commune  followed  them  to  the  scaffold. 
Soch  was  the  revolntion  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (a7th  of  July 
1794)  which  ended  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

la  a  period  of  fifteen  months,  it  has  been  calculated,  about 
i7iOao  persons  had  been  executed  in  France  under  form  of  law. 
The  number  of  those  who  were  shot,  drowned  or  otherwise 
naasacied  without  the  pretence  of  a  trial  can  never  be  accurately 
known,  but  must  be  reckoned  far  greater.  The  number  of  persons 
tncsted  and  imprisoned  reached  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  whom 
many  died  in  their  crowded  and  filthy  jails.*  The  names  on  the 
list  of  imigris  at  the  dose  of  the  Terror  were  about  150,000. 
Of  these  a  small  proportion  had  borne  arms  against  their  country. 
The  rest  were  either  harmless  fugitives  from  destruction  or  had 
nesv  quitted  France  and  had  been  placed  on  the  list  simply  in 
order  that  they  might  incur  the  penalties  of  emigration.  Every 
««  of  this  multitude  was  liable  to  instant  death  if  found  in 
Fnach  territory.  Their  relatives  were  subjected  to  various 
ffsias  and  penalties.  All  the  property  of  those  condemned  to 
death  and  <rfAiiifrl«  was  confiscated.  The  carnage  of  the  Terror 
tprt»d  fax  beyond  the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  beyond  even  tbe 
BidiOe  dam,  for  peasants  and  artisans  were  among  the  victims. 
It  spread  far  beyond  those  who  could  conspire  or  rebd,  for 


bedridden  old  men  and  women  and  young  boys  and  girls  were 
often  sacrificed.  It  made  most  havoc  in  the  flower  of  the  nation, 
since  every  kind  of  eminence  marked  men  for  death.  By  imbuing 
Frenchmen  with  such  a  mutual  hatred  as  nothing  but  the  arm 
of  despotic  power  could  control  the  Reign  of  Terror  rendered 
pditical  liberty  impossible  for  many  years.  The  rule  of  the 
Terrorists  made  inevitable  the  reign  of  Napoleon. 

The  fall  of  Robespierre  had  consequences  unforeseen  by  his 
destroyers.  Long  kept  mute  by  fear,  the  mass  of  the  nation 
found  a  voice  and  demanded  a  total  change  of  govern- 
ment. When  once  the  reaction  against  Jacobin 
tyranny  had  begun,  it  was  impossible  to  halt.  Great 
numbers  of  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.  The  Com- 
mune of  Paris  was  abolished  and  tbe  office  of  commandant 
of  the  National  Guard  was  suppressed.  The  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  was  reorganized,  and  thenceforwards  condemnations 
were  rare.  The  Committees  of  PubUc  Safety  and  General 
Security  were  remodelled,  in  virtue  of  a  law  that  one-fourth 
of  their  number  should  retire  at  the  end  of  every  month  and  not 
be  re-eligible  until  another  month  had  elapsed.  Somewhat 
later  the  Convention  declared  itself  to  be  the  only  centre  of 
authority,  and  executive  business  was  parcelled  out  among 
sixteen  committees.  Most  of  the  representatives  on  mission 
were  recalled,  and  many  office-holders  were  displaced.  The 
trial  of  130  prisoners  sent  up  from  Nantes  led  to  so  many  terrible 
disclosures  that  public  feeling  turned  still  more  fiercely  against 
the  Jacobins;  Carrier  himself  was  condemned  and  executed; 
and  in  November  the  Jacobin  Gub  was  closed.  In  December 
73  members  of  the  Convention  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
protesting  against  the  violence  done  to  the  Girondins  on  the 
and  of  June  1793  were  allowed  to  resume  their  seats,  and  gave" 
a  decisive  majority  to  the  anti- Jacobins.  Soon  afterwards 
the  law  of  the  Maximum  was  repealed.  A  decree  was  passed 
in  February  1795  severing  the  connexion  of  church  and  state 
and  allowing  general  freedom  of  worship.  At  the  beginning  of 
March  those  Girondin  deputies  who  survived  came  back  to  their 
places  in  the  Convention. 

But  the  return  to  normal  life  after  the  Jacobin  domination 
was  not  destined  to  be  smooth  or  continuous.    Beside  the 
remnant*of  Terrorists,  such  as  Billaud  Varennes  ^^^p^g^^gi^ 
Collot  d'Herbois,  who  had  joined  in  the  revolt  against  ttoMa- 
Robespierre,  there  were  in  the  Convention  at  that  time  a^m^y 
three  prindpal  factions.    The  so-called  Independents,  ^i!**^     * 
such  as  Barras  and  Merlin  of  Douai,  who  were  all 
Jacobins,  but  had  stood  aloof  from  the  internal  conflicts  of  the 
party,  hated  Royalism  as  much  as  ever  and  desired  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  which  was  essential  to  their  power.    The  Thermi- 
dorians,  the  immediate  agents  in  Robespierre's  overthrow,  such  as 
Tallien,  had  loudly  professed  Jacobinism,  but  wanted  to  make 
their  peac»  with  the  nation.    They  sought*  for  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Girondins  and  Feuillants,  and  some  went  so  far  as 
to  correspond  with  the  exiled  princes.    Lastly,  those  members 
who  had  never  been  Jacobins  wanted  a  speedy  return  to  legal 
government  at  home  and  therefore  wished  for  peace  abroad. 
While  bent  on  preserving  the  dvil  equality  introduced  by  the 
Revolution,  many  of  these  men  were  indifferent  as  between 
constitutional  monarchy  and  a  republic.    Tbe  government, 
mainly  Thermidorian,  trinuned  between  Moderates  and  Inde- 
pendents, and  for  this  reason  its  actions  were  often  inconsistent. 

The  Jacobins  were  strong  enough  to  carry  a  decree  for  keeping 
the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  as  a  national 
festival.  They  could  count  on  the  populace,  because 
work  was  still  scarce,  food  was  still  dear>  and  a  multi- 
tude of  Parisians  knew  not  where  to  find  bread.  A 
committee  having  recommended  the  indictment  of 
Collot  d'Herbois  and  three  other  Terrorists,  there  ensued  the 
rising  of  the  1 2th  Germinal  (April  i).  The  mob  forced  thdr  way. 
into  the  hall  of  the  Convention  and  remained  there  until  the 
National  Guards  of  the  wealthy  quarters  drove  them  out.  By 
a  decree  of  the  Convention  the  four  accused  persons  were  deported 
to  Cayenne,  a  new  mode  of  dealing  with  political  offenders 
almost  as  effective  as  the  guillotine,  while  less  apt  to  ezdte 
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compassion.  The  National  Guard  was  reorganized  so  as  to 
exclude  the  lowest  class.  The  property  of  persons  executed 
since  the  xoth  of  March  1793  was  restored  to  their  families. 
The  signs  of  reaction  daily  became  more  unmistakable.  Wor- 
fihippers  crowded  to  the  churches;  the  imigris  returned  by 
thousands;  and  Anti- Jacobin  outbreaks,  followed  by  massacre, 
took  place  in  the  south.  The  despair  of  the  Jacobins  produced 
a  second  rising  in  Paris  on  the  xst  Prairial  (May  30).  Again 
the  mob  invaded  the  Convention,  murdered  a  deputy'  named 
Firaud  who  attempted  to  shield  the  president,  and  set  his  head 
on  a  pike.  The  ultra- Jacobin  members  took  possession  and 
embodied  their  wishes  in  decrees.  Again  the  ball  was  cleared 
by  the  National  Gvards,  but  order  was  restored  in  Paris  only  by 
employing  regular  troops,  a  new  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
Revolution.  Paris  was  disarmed,  and  several  leaders  of  the 
insurrection  were  sentenced  to  death.  The  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  was  suppressed.  Toleration  was  proclaimed  for  all 
priests  who  would  decUre  their  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  state. 
Royalists  began  to  count  upon  the  restoration  of  young  Louis 
the  Dauphin,  otherwise  Louis  XVII.;  but  his  health  had  been 
ruined  by  persevering  cruelty,  and  he  died  on  the  loth  of  June. 

The  Thermidorian  government  also  endeavoured  to  pacify 
the  rebels  of  the  west.  Its  best  adviser,  Hoche,  recommended 
^^  an  anmesty  and  the  assurance  of  religious  freedom. 
AfOMMrar.  ^  ^^^^  terms  peace  was  made  with  the  Vendeans 
*  at  La  Jaunaie  in  February  and  with  the  Chouans  at 
La  MabOais  in  April.  Some  of  the  Vendean  leaders  persevered 
in  resistance  until  May,  and  even  after  their  submission  the  peace 
was  ill  observed,  for  the  Royalists  hearkened  to  the  soh'dtations 
of  the  princes  and  their  advisers.  In  the  hope  of  rekindling  the 
civil  war  a  body  of  imigris  sailed  under  cover  of  the  British 
fleet  and  landed  on  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon.  They  were 
presently  hemmed  in  by  Hoche,  and  all  who  could  not  make 
their  escape  to  the  ships  were  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion 
(July  9o).  Nearly  700  were  executed  by  court-martiaL  Yet 
the  spirit  of  revolt  lingered  in  the  west  and  broke  out  time  after 
time.  Against  the  coalition  the  Republic  was  gloriously  success- 
ful. (See French  REVOLtTnoNARY  Wars.)  Inthesummcrof  1794 
the  French  invaded  Spain  at  both  ends  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  they  made  good  their  footing  in  Catalonia 
and  Navarre.  By  the  beginning  of  1795  ^^^  Rhine  frontier  had 
been  won.  Against  the  king  of  Sardinia  alone  they  accom- 
plished little.  At  sea  the  French  had  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
from  Lord  Howe,  and  several  of  their  colonies  had  been  taken 
by  the  British.  But  Great  Britain;  when  the  Netherlands  were 
lost,  coidd  do  little  for  her  allies.  Even  before  the  close  of  1794 
the  king  of  Prussia  retired  from  any  active  part  in  the  war,  and 
on  the  5th  of  April  1795  he  concluded  with  France  the  treaty 
of  Basel,  which  recognized  her  occupation  oi  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  The  new  democratic  government  which  the  French 
had  established  in  Holland  purchased  peace  by  surrendering 
Dutch  territory  to  the  south  of  that  river.  A  treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  Spain  followed  in  July.  The  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany  had  been  adnutted  to  terms  in  February.  The 
coalition  thus  fell  into  ruin  and  France  occupied  a  more  com- 
manding position  than  in  the  proudest  days  of  Louis  XIV. 

But  this  greatness  was  unsure  so  long  as  France  remained 
without  a  stable  government.  A  constitutional  committee  was 
CoaMUta'  i^n*^  i>L  April.  It  resolved  that  the  constitution 
Ooaofiht  of  X793  was  impracticable  and  proceeded  to  frame 
j«ar  UL  a  new  one.  The  draft  was  submitted  to  the  Convention 
^^  in  June.  In  iu  final  shape  the  constitution  esublished 
a  parliamentary  system  of  two  houses:  a  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  and  a  Council  of  Ancients,  950  in  number. 
Members  of  the  Five  Hundred  were  to  be  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age,  members  of  the  Ancients  at  least  forty.  The  system  of 
indirect  election  was  maintained  but  universal  suffrage  was 
abandoned.  A  moderate  qualification  was  required  for  electors 
in  the  first  degree,  a  higher  one  for  electors  in  the  second  degree. 

When  the  750  persons  necessary  had  been  elected  they  were 
to  choose  the  Ancients  out  of  their  own  body.  A  legislature  was 
to  last  for  three  yea^B,  and  one-third  of  the  members  were  to  be 
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renewed  every  year.  The  Andcnts  had  a  suspensory  veto,  bat 
no  initiative  in  legislation.  The  executive  was  to  consist  of  five 
directors  chosen  by  the  Ancients  out  of  a  list  elected  by  the 
Five  Hundred.  One  director  was  to  retire  every  year.  The 
directors  were  aided  by  ministers  for  the  various  departments 
of  State.  These  ministers  did  not  form  a  council  and  had  no 
general  powers  of  government.  .  Provision  was  made  for  the 
stringent  control  of  all  local  authorities  by  the  central  govern- 
ment. Since  the  separation  of  powers  was  still  deemed  axiomatic, 
the  directors  had  no  voice  in  legislation  or  taxation,  nor  could 
directors  or  ministers  sit  in  either  house.  Freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  labour  were  guaranteed. 
Armed  assemblies  and  even  public  meetings  of  political  societies 
were  forbidden.  Petitions  were  to  be  tendered  only  by  individuals 
or  through  the  public  authorities.  The  constitution  was  not, 
however,  allowed  free  play  from  the  beginning.  The  Convention 
was  so  unpopular  that,  if  its  members  had  retired  into  private  life, 
they  would  not  have  been  safe  and  their  woric  might  have  been 
undone.  It  was  therefore  decreed  that  two-thirds  of  the  first 
legislature  must  be  chosen  out  of  the  Convention. 

When  the  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  primary 
assemblies,  most  electors  held  aloof,  1,050,000  voting  for  and  only 
5,000  voting  against  it.  On  the  33rd  of  Septemb^  it  g^ 
was  declared  to  be  law.  Then  all  the  parties  which 
resented  the  h'mit  upon  freedom  of  election  combined 
to  rise  in  Paris.  The  government  entrusted  its  defence 
to  Barras;  but  its  true  man  of  action  was  young. 
Bonaparte,  who  could  dispose  of  a  few  thousand  regular  troops 
and  a  powerful  artillery.  The  Parisians  were  ill-equipped  and 
ill-led,  and  on  the  Z3th  of  Vend^miaire  (October  5)  thdr  insur- 
rection was  quelled  almost  without  loss  to  the  victors.  No 
further  resistance  was  possible.  The  Convention  diasdved  itself 
on  the  26ih  of  October. 

The  feeling  of  the  nation  was  clearly  shown  in  the  elections. 
Amoi\g  those  who  had  sat  in  the  Convention  the  anti- Jacobins 
were  generally  preferred.  A  leader  of  the  old  Right 
was  sometimes  chosen  by  many  departments  at  once. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  104  places  reserved  to  iivi 
members  of  the  Convention  were  left  unfilled.  When 
the  persons  elected  met  they  had  no  choice  but  to  co- 
opt  the  104  from  the  Left  of  the  Convention.  The  new  one-third 
were,  as  a  rule,  enemies  of  the  Jacobins,  but  not  of  the  Revolution. 
Many  had  been  members  of  the  Constituent  or  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  When  the  new  legislature  was  complete,  the  Jacobins 
had  a  majority,  although  a  weak  one.  After  the  (^oundl  of  the 
Andents  had  been  chosen  by  lot,  it  remained  to  name  the 
directors.  For  its  own  security  the  Left  resolved  that  all  five 
must  be  old  members  of  the  O>nvention  and  regiddes.  The  per- 
sons chosen  were  Rewbell,  Barras,  La  R^vellidre  L^peaux,  Camot 
and  Letoumeur.  Rewbdl  was  an  able,  although  unscrupulous, 
man  of  action,  Barras  a  dissolute  and  shameless  adventurer, 
La  R^veUi^re  L6peaux  the  chief  of  a  new  sect,  the  Thec^hflan- 
thropists,  and  therefore  a  bitter  foe  to  other  religions,  e^)ecially 
the  Catholic.  Severe  integrity  and  memorable  public  services 
raised  Caroot  far  above  his  colleagues,  but  he  was  not  a  states- 
man and  was  hampered  by  his  past.  Letoumeur,  a  harmless 
insignificant  person,  was  his  admirer  and  follower.  The  division 
in  the  legisl&ture  was  reproduced  in  the  Directory.  Rewbell, 
Barrasand  La  R6velliire  L^>eaux  had  a  full  measureof  the  Jacobin 
spirit ;  Carnot  and  Letoumeur  favoured  a  more  temperate  policy. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Directory  the  Revolution  mi^t 
seem  dosed.  The  nation  only  desired-  rest  and  the  healing  of  its 
many  wounds.  Those  who  wished  to  restore  Louis 
XVIII.  and  the  ancien  rigime  and  those  who  would 
have  renewed  the  Reig^n  of  Terror  were  insignificant 
in  number.  The  possibility  of  foreign  interference 
had  vanished  with  the  failure  of  the  coalition.  Nevertheless  the 
four  years  of  the  Directory  were  a  time  of  arbitrary  government 
and  chronic  disquiet.  The  late  atrodties  had  made  confidence 
or  goodwill  between  parties  impossible.  The  same  instinct  of 
self-preservation  which  had  led  the  members  of  the  Convention 
to  daim  so  large  a  part  in  .the  new  legislature  and  the  whole  of 
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die  Dixectory  impelled  them  to  keep  their  predominance.  As 
the  majority  of  Frenchmen  wanted  to  be  rid  of  them,  they  could 
achieve  their  purpose  only  by  extraordinary  means.  They 
habituaDy  disregarded  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  and,  when 
the  elections  went  against  them,  appealed  to  the  sword.  They 
resolved  to  prolong  the  ilrar  as  the  best  expedient  for  prolonging 
their  power.  They  were  thus  driven  to  rdy  upon  the  armies, 
which  also  desired  war  and  were  becoming  less  and  less  civic  in 
temper.  Other  reasons  influenced  them  in  this  direction.  The 
finances  had  been  so  thoroughly  ruined  that  the  government 
could  not  have  met  its  expenses  without  the  plunder  and  the 
tribute  of  foreign  countries.  If  peace  were  made,  the  armies 
would  return  home  and  the  directors  would  have  to  face  the 
cxa^)cratioo  of  the  rank  and  file  who  had  lost  their  livelihood, 
ss  well  as  the  ambition  of  generals  who  could  in  a  moment  brush 
them  aside.  Barns  and  Rewbell  were  notoriously  corrupt 
themselves  and  screened  corruption  in  others.  The  patronage 
of  the  directors  was  ill  bestowed,  and  the  general  maladministra- 
tioo  heightened  their  unpopularity. 

The  cootitutional  party  in  the  legislature  desired  a  tcderation 
of  the  nonjufing  clergy,  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  relative^ 
of  the  imigris,  and  some  merciful  discrimination  toward 
the  imigris  themselves.  The  directors  baffled  all  such 
'Om  endeavours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  socialist  con- 
spiracy of  Babeuf  was  easily  quelled  (see  Babeuf, 
Fkancois  N.).  Little  was  done  to  improve  the 
fiaaaccs,  and  the  assignats  continued  to  fall  in  value.  But  the 
DinctMy  was  sustained  by  the  military  successes  of  the  year 
179&  Hodx  again  pacified  La  Vend^  Bonaparte's  victories  in 
Italy  more  than  compensated  for  the  reverses  of  Jourdan  and 
Morcau  in  Germany.  The  king  of  Sardinia  made  peace  in  May, 
ceding  Nxe  and  Savoy  to  the  Republic  apd  consenting  to  receive 
Freoch  garrisons  in  his  Piedmontese  fortresses.  By  the  treaty 
of  San  Bdefonso,  concluded  in  August,  Spain  became  the  ally  of 
France:  In  October  Naples  made  peace.  In  1797.  Bonaparte 
Saisbed  the  conquest  of  northern  Italy  and  forced  Austria  to 
make  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (October),  whereby  the 
emperor  ceded  Lombardy  and  the  Austrian  Netherlands  to  the 
Republic  in  exchange  for  Vem'ce  and  undertook  to  urge  upon  the 
Dkt  the  surrender  of  the  lands  .beyond  the  Rhine.  Notwithr 
lUading  the  victory  of  Cape  St  Vincent,  England  was  brought 
iflto  such  extreme  peril  by  the  mutinies  in  the  fleet  that  she 
offered  to  acknowledge  the  French  conquest  of  the  Netherlands 
isd  to  restore  the  French  colonies.  The  selfishness  of  the  three 
directors  threw  away  this  golden  opportunity^  In  March  and 
April  the  ekction  ol  a  new  third  of  the  Councils  had  been  held. 
li  gave  a  majority  to  the  constitutional  party.  Among  the 
directon  the  lot  fell  on  Letourneur  to  retire,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  Banh^lemy,  an  eminent  diplomatbt,  who  allied  himself  with 
Cusot.  The  political  disabilities  imposed  upon  the  relatives 
of  imigris  were  repealed.  Priests  who  would  declare  their 
submission  to  the  Republic  were  restored  to  their  rights  as 
ciuzcns.  It  seemed  likely  that  peace  would  be  made  and  that 
moderate  men  would  gain  power. 

Barras,  Rewbell  and  La  R£velli2re-L^aux  then  sought  help 
Irom  the  armies.  Although  Royalists  formed  but  a  petty 
^.^^  fraction  of  the  majority,  they  raised  the  alarm  that 
tiMtBtM  *'  ^^  seeking  to  restore  monarchy  and  undo  the  work 
Awmk  of  the  Revolution.  Hoche,  then  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Metise,  visited  Paris  and  sent 
^nof%.  Bonaparte  sent  General  Augcreau,  who  executed  the 
<<»P  filet  of  the  i8th  Fructidor  (September  4).  The  councils 
*CTe  purged,  the  elections  in  forty-nine  departments  were  can- 
cdled,  and  many  deputies  and  other  men  of  note  were  arrested. 
Sooe  of  them,  including  Barthtiemy,  were  deported  to  Cayenne. 
Ciniot  made  good  his  escape.  The  two  vacant  places  in  the 
I>irectory  were  filled  by  Merlin  of  Douai  and  Francois  of  Ncuf* 
chiteau.  Then  the  govenmient  frankly  returned  to  Jacobin 
oKthods.  The  law  against  the  VeLatives  of  imigris  was  re- 
^B^ed,  and  military  tribunals  were  established  to  condemn 
^^r<f  who  should  return  tq  France.  The  nonjuring  priests  were 
^€^  persecuted.    Many  hundreds  were  either  sent  to  Cayenne 


or  imprisoned  in  thehulksof  R^andOleron.  LaR^elli£reL6peaux 
seized  the  opportunity  to  propagate  his  religion.  Many  churches 
were  turned  into  Thcophhanthropic  temples.  The  government 
strained  its  power  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  dicadi  as  the 
day  ci  public  worship  and  the  non-observance  of  Sunday. 
Liberty  of  the  press  ceased.  Newspapers  were  confiscated  and 
journalists  were  deported  wholesale.  It  was  proposed  to  banish 
from  France  all  members  oi  the  old  noblesse.  Although  the 
proposal  was  dropped,  they  were  all  declared  to  be  foreigners 
and  were  forced  to  obtain  naturalization  if  they  would  enjoy 
the  rights  of  other  citizens.  A  formal  bankruptcy  of  the  stat  e,  the 
cancelling  of  two-thirds  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
crowned  the  misgovemment  of  this  disastrous  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1798  not  only  a  new  third  of  the  legislature  had 
to  be  chosen,  but  the  places  of  the  members  expelled  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  Fructidor  had  to  be  filled.  The  constitutional  party  had 
been  rendered  helpless,  and  the  mass  of  the  electors  were  in- 
different. But  among  the  Jacobins  themselves  there  had  arisen 
an  extreme  party  hostile  to  the  directors.  With  the  support  of 
many  who  were  not  Jacobins  but  detested  the  government,  it 
bade  fair  to  gain  a  majority.  Before  the  new  deputies  could 
take  their  seats  the  directors  forced  through  the  councils  the 
law  of  the  aand  Floral  (May  zx),  aimulling  or  perverting  the 
elections  in  thirty  departments  and  excluding  forty-eight  deputies 
by  name.  Even  this  coup  ffitat  did  not  secure  hwnony  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislature.  In  the  councils  the  directors 
were  loudly  charged  with  corruption  and  misgovemment. 
The  retirement  of  Francois  of  Neufch&teau  and  the  choice  of 
T^eilhard  as  his  successor  made  no  difference  in  the  position 
of  the  Directory. 

While  France  was  thtis  inwardly  convulsed,  its  nilers  were 
doubly  bound  to  husband  the  national  strength  and  practise 
moderation  towards  other  states.  Since  December  1797  a  con- 
gress had  been  sitting  at  Rastadt  to  regulate  the  future  of 
Germany.  That  it  should  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 
was  of  the  utmost  import  for  France.  But  the  directors  were 
driven  by  self-interest  to  new  adventures  abroad.  Bonaparte 
was  resolved  not  to  sink  into  obscurity,  and  the  directors  were 
anxious  to  keep  him  as  for  as  possible  from  Paris;  they  therefore 
sanctioned  the  expedition  to  Egypt  which  deprived  the  Republic 
of- its  best  army  and  most  renowned  captain.  Coveting  the 
treasures  -of  Bern,  they  sent  Brune  to  invade  Switzerland  and 
remodel  its  constitution;  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  General 
Duphot,  they  sent  Berthier  to  invade  the  papal  states  and  erect 
the  Roman  Republic;  they  occupied  and  virtually  annexed 
Piedmont.  In  all  these  countries  they  orgaiuzed  such  an  effective 
pillage  that  the  French  became  universally  hateful.  As  the 
armies  were  far  below  the  strength  required  by  the  policy  of  un- 
bounded conquest  and  rapine,  the  first  permanent  law  of  conscrip- 
tion was  passed  in  the  summer  of  1798.  The  attempt  to  enforce 
it  caused  a  revolt  of  t^e  peasants  in  the  Belgian  departments. 
The  priests  were  made  responsible  and  some  eight  thousand  were 
condemned  in  a  mass  to  deportation,  although  much  the  greater 
part  escaped  by  the  goodwill  of  the  people.  Few  soldiers  were 
obtained  by  the  conscription,  for  the  government  was  as  weak 
as  it  was  tyrannical 

Under  these  circumstances  Nelson's  victory  of  Aboukir  (ist 
of  August),  which  gave  the  British  full  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  secluded  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  was  the  signal 
for  a  second  coalition.  Naples,  Austria,  Russia  and  ^^^ 
Turkeyjoined  Great  Britainagainst  France.  Ferdinand  coaMioa. 
of  Naples,  rashly  taking  the  offensive  before  his  allies 
were  ready,  was  defeated  and  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Sicily. 
In  January  1799  the  French  occupied  Naples  and  set  up  the 
Parthenopean  republic.  But  the  consequent  dispersion  of  their 
weak  forces  only  exposed  them  to  greater  peril.  At  home  the 
Directory  was  in  a  most  critical  position.  In  the  elections  of 
April  1799  a  large  number  of  Jacobins  gained  seats.  A  little 
later  Rewbell  retired.  It  was  imperative  to  fill  his  place  with  a 
man  of  ability  and  influence.  The  choice  fell  upon  Sieyes,  who 
had  kept  aloof  from  ofUcc  and  retained  not  only  his  immeasur- 
able self-conceit  but  the  respect  of  the  public.    Siey^  felt  that 
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the  Directory  was  bankrupt  of  reputation,  and  he  intended  to  be 
far  more  than  a  mere  member  of  a  board.  He  hoped  to  concen- 
trate  power  in  his  own  hands,to  bridle  the  Jacobins,and  to  remodel 
the  constitution.  With  the  help  of  Barras  he  proceeded  to  rid 
himself  of  the  other  directors.  An  irregularity  having  been 
discovered  in  Treilhard's  election,  he  retired,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  Gohier.  Merlin  of  Douai  and  La  R^velliire  L^peaux 
were  driven  to  resign  in  June.  They  were  succeeded  by  Moulin 
and  Ducos.  The  three  new  directors  were  so  insignificant  that 
they  could  give  no  trouble,  but  for  the  same  reason  they  were  of 
little  service. 

Such  a  government  was  ill  fitted  to  cope  with  the  dangers  then 
gathering  round  France.  The  directors  having  resolved  on  the 
fg^fgf^ff  offensive  in  Germany,  the  French  crossed  the  Rhine 
ravwws.  early  in  March,  but  were  defeated  by  the  archduke 
Th^Din^  Charles  at  Stockach  on  the  25th.  The  congress  at  Ras- 
22g^  ^*^^f  "^^^ch  had  sat  for  fifteen  months  without  doing 
anything,  broke  up  in  April  and  the  French  envoys 
were  murdered  by  Austrian  hussars.  In  Italy  the  allies  took  the 
offensive  with  an  army  partly  Austrian,  partly  Russian  under  the 
command  of  Suvarov.  After  defeating  Moreau  at  Cassano  on 
the  27  th  of  April,  he  occupied  Milan  and  Turin.  The  republics 
established  by  the  Frendi  in  Italy  were  overthrown,  and  the 
French  army  retreating  from  Naples  was  defeated  by  Suvarov 
on  theTrebbia.  Thus  threatened  with  invasion  on  her  German 
and  Italian  frontiers,  France  was  disabled  by  anarchy  within. 
The  finances  were  in  the  last  distress;  the  anti-religious  policy 
of  the  government  kept  many  departments  on  the  verge  of  revolt; 
and  commerce  was  almost  suspended  by  the  decay  of  roads  and 
the  increase  of  bandits.  There  was  no  real  political  freedom, 
yet  none  of  the  ease  or  security  which  enlightened  despotism 
can  bestow.  The  Terrorists  lifted  their  heads  in  the  Coimcil  of 
Five  Hundred.  A  Law  of  Hostages,  which  was  really  a  new  Law 
of  Suspects,  and  a  progressive  income  tax  showed  the  temper  of 
the  majority.  The  Jacobin  Club  was  reopened  and  became 
once  more  the  focus  of  disorder.  The  Jacobin  press  renewed  the 
licence  of  Hubert  and  Marat.  Never  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  .had  the  public  temper  been  so  gloomy  and 
desponding. 

In  this  extremity  Sieyds  chose  as  minister  of  police  the  old 
Terrorist  Fouch£,  who  best  understood  how  to  deal  with  his 
brethren.  Fouch^  closed  the  Jacobin  Qub  and  deported  a 
number  of  journalists.  But  like  his  predecessors  Sieyis  felt 
that  for  the  revolution  which  he  meditated  he  must  have  the 
help  of  a  soldier.  As  his  man  of  action  he  chose  General  Joubert, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  French  officers.  Joubert 
was  sent  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  war  in  Italy.  At  Novi  on 
the  xsth  of  August  he  encountered  Suvarov.  He  was  killed 
at  the  outset  of  the  battle  and  his  men  were  defeated.  After 
this  disaster  the  French  held  scarcely  anything  south  of  the  Alps 
save  Genoa.  The  Russian  and  Austyan  governments  then 
agreed  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Switzerland  and  to  invade 
France  from  the  east.  At  the  same  time  Holland  was  assailed 
by  the  joint  forces  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  But  the  second 
coalition,  like  the  first,  was  doomed  to  failure  by  the  narrow 
views  and  conflicting  interests  of  its  members.  The  invasion 
of  Switzerbnd  was  baffled  by  want  of  concert  between  Austrians 
and  Russians  and  by  Mass6na's  victory  at  Zarich  on  the  25th 
and  26th  of  September.  In  October  the  British  and  the  Russians 
were  forced  to  evacuate  Holland.  All  immediate  danger  to 
France  was  ended,  but  the  issue  of  the  war  was  still  in  suspense. 
The  directors  had  been  forced  to  recall  Bonaparte  from  Egypt. 
He  anticipated  their  order  and  on  the  gth  of  October  landed  at 
Fr6jus. 

Dazzled  by  his  victories  in  the  East  the  public  forgot  that  the 
Egyptian  expedition  was  ending  in  calamity.  It  received  him 
with  an  ardour  which  convinced  Sieyds  that  he  was 
^Tt^uS  ^^^  indispensable  soldier.  Bonaparte  was  ready  to  act, 
%rumakm,  ^"^  ^^  ^'^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^"  ends.  Since  the 
close  of  the  Convention  affairs  at  home  and  abroad 
had  been  tending  more  and  more  surely  to  the  establishment 
of  a  military  dictatorship.    Feeling  his  powers  equal  to  such  an 


ofl&ce  he  only  hesitated  about  the  means  of  attainment.  At  first 
he  thought  of  becoming  a  director;  finally  he  decided  upon  a 
partnership  with  Sieyds.  They  resolved  to  end  theactual  govern- 
ment by  a  fresh  c0u^<f'Aa/.  Means  were  to  be  taken  for  removing 
the  councils  from  Paris  to  St  Cloud,  where  pressure  could  mdre 
easily  be  applied.  Then  the  councils  would  be  induced  to 
decree  a  provisional  government  by  three  consuls  and  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  revise  the  constitution.  The 
pretext  for  this  irregular  proceeding  was  to  be  a  vast  Jacobin 
conspiracy.  Perhaps  the  gravest  obstacles  were  to  be  expected 
from  the  army.  Of  the  generals,  some,  like  Jourdan,  were  honest 
republicans;  others,  like  Bemadotte,  believed  themselves 
capable  of  governing  France.  With  perfect  subtlety  Bonaparte 
worked  on  the  feelings  of  all  and  kept  his  own  intentions 
secret. 

On  the  nxymingof  the  i8th  Brumaire  (November  9)theAndents, 
to  whom  that  power  belonged,  decreed  the  transference  of  the 
councils  to  St  Cloud.  Of  the  directors,  Sieyte  and  his  friend 
Ducos  had  arranged  to  resign;  Barras  was  cajoled  and  bribed 
into  resigning;  G<riiier  and  Moulins,  who  were  intractable,  found 
themselves  imprisoned  in  the  Luxemburg  palace  and  helpless. 
So  far  all  had  gone  well.  But  when  the  councils  met  at  St  Cloud 
on  the  following  day,  the  majority  of  the  Five  Hundred  showed 
themselves  bent  on  resistance,  and  even  the  Ancients  gave 
signs  of  wavering.  When  Boni4>arte  addressed  the  Ancients, 
he  lost  his  self-possession  and  made  a  deplorable  figure.  When 
he  ^>peared  among  the  Five  Hundred,  they  fell  upon  him  with 
such  fury  that  he  was  hardly  rescued  by  his  officers.  A  motion 
to  outlaw  him  was  only  baffled  by  the  audacity  of  the  president, 
his  brother  Luden.  At  length  driven  to  undisguised  violence,  he 
sent  in  his  grenadiers,  who  turned  out  the  deputies.  Then  the 
Ancients  passed  a  decree  which  adjourned  the  Councils  for  three 
months,  appointed.  Bonaparte,  Sieyds  and  Ducot  provisicmal 
consuls,  and  named  the  Legislative  Commission.  Some  tractable 
members  of  the  Five  Hundred  were  afterwards  swept  np  and 
served  to  give  these  measures  the  confirmation  of  their  House. 
Thus  the  Directory  and  the  Councils  came  to  their  unlamented 
end.  A  shabby  compound  of  brute  force  and  imposture,  the  i8th 
Brumaire  was  nevertheless  condoned,  nay  ^>plauded,  by  the 
French  nation.  Weary  of  revolution,  men  uyo^i  no  more  than 
to  be  wisely  and  firmly  governed. 

Although  the  French  Revolution  seemed  to  contemporaries 
a  total  break  in  the  history  of  France,  it  was  really  far  otherwise. 
Its  results  were  momentous  and  dural>le  in  proportion 
as  they  were  the  outcome  of  causes  which  haid  been  < 
working  lohg.  In  France  there  had  been  no  historic  <*f 
preparation  for  political  freedom.  The  desire  for  such 
freedom  was  in  the  main  confined  to  the  upper  classes.  During 
the  Revolution  it  was  constantly  baffled.  No  Assembly  after 
the  states-general  was  freely  elected  and  none  deliberated  in 
freedom.  After  the  Revolution  Bonaparte  established  a  mon- 
archy even  more  absolute  than  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  But 
the  desire  for  uniformity,  for  equality  and  for  what  may  be 
termed  civil  liberty  was  the  growth  of  ages,  had  been  in  many 
respects  nurtured  by  the  action  of  the  crown  and  its  ministers, 
and  had  become  intense  and  general.  Accordingly  it  determined 
the  principal  results  of  the  Revolution.  Uniformity  of  laws 
and  institutions  was  enforced  throughout  France.  The  legal 
privileges  formerly  distinguishing  different  classes  were  sup- 
pressed. An  obsolete  and  burthensome  agrarian  system  was 
aboUshed.  A  number  of  large  estates  belonging  to  the  crown,  the 
clergy  and  the  nobles  were  broken  up  and  sold  at  nominal 
prices  to  men  of  the  middle  or  lower  class.  The  new  jurisprudence 
encouraged  the  multiplication  of  small  properties.  The  new 
fiscal  system  taxed  men  according  to  their  means  and  raised 
no  obstacle  to  commerce  within  the  national  boundaries.  Every 
calling  and  profession  was  made  free  to  all  French  dtizens,  and 
in  the  public  service  the  prindple  of  an  open  career  for  talent 
was  adopted.  Religious  disabilities  vanished,  and  there  was 
well-nigh  complete  liberty  of  thought.  It  was  because  Napoleon 
gave  a  practical  form  to  these  achievements  of  the  Revoluticm 
and  ensured  the  public  order  necessary  to  their  continuance  that 
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\ht  nMjority  of  Frenchmen  endnied  to  long  the  fearful  sacrifices 
vhkh  his  policy  eiacted. 

That  a  revolution  largely  inured  by  generous  and  humane 
feeling  should  have  issued  in  such  havoc  and  such  crimes  is  a 
pandoz  which  astounded  speaators  and  still  perplexes  the 
historian.  Something  in  the  cruelty  of  the  French  Revolution 
may  be  ascribed  to  national  character.  From  the  time  when 
Borgnndians  and  Armagnacs  strove  for  dominion  down  to  the 
hit  iosorrection  of  Paris,  dvil  discord  in  France  has  always  been 
cttkL  More,  however,  was  due  to  the  total  dissolution  of  society 
which  followed  the  meeting  of  the  states-general.  In  the  course 
of  the  Revolution  we  can  discover  no  well-organised  party,  no 
gDvening  mind.  Mirabeau  had  the  stuff  of  a  great  statesman, 
and  Dantoo  was  capable  of  statesmanship.  But  these  men  were 
Dot  followed  or  obeyed  save  by  acddent  or  for  a  moment.  Those 
who  seemed  to  govern  were  usually  the  sport  of  chance,  often 
the  victims  of  their  colleagues.  Neither  Royalists  nor  Feuillants 
DOT  Girondins  had  the  instinct  of  government.  In  the  chaotic 
suteof  Fiance  all  ferocious  and  destructive  passions  found  ample 
scope.  The  same  conditions  explain  the  triumph  of  the  Jacobins. 
Devoid  of  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  highest  sense,  they  at  leasr 
Bodcistood  how  power  might  be  seized  and  kept.  The  Reign 
of  Terror  was  the  expedient  of  a  party  which  knew  its  weakness 
aod  nspopolarity.  It  was  not  necessary  either  to  secure  the 
hstiag  boiefits  of  the  Revolution  or  to  save  France  from  dis- 
Dembemient;  for  nine  Frenchmen  out  of  ten  were  agreed  on 
both  of  these  points  and  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
the  oati(Mttl  cause. 

In  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  the  influence  which 
it  exerted  upon  the  surrounding  countries  demands  peculiar 
uteotioo.  The  French  professed  to  act  upon  prindples  of 
onivctsal  authority,  and  from  an  early  date  they  began  to  seek 
oonveru  outside  their  own  limits.  "Hie  effect  was  slight  upon 
Eqiland,  which  had  already  secured  most  of  the  reforms  desired 
b>'  the  French,  and  upon  Spain,  where  the  bulk  of  the  people 
»tre  entirely  submissive  to  church  and  king.  But  in  the  Nether> 
hads,  in  western  Germany  and  in  northern  Italy,  countries  which 
had  attauied  a  degree  of  civilization  resembling  that  of  France, 
ahere  the  middle  aind  lower  classes  had  grievances  and  a^irations 
not  veiy  different  from  those  of  the  French,  the  effect  was  pro- 
foond.  Fear  of  revolution  at  home  was  one  of  the  motives 
whkh  led  continental  sovereigns  to  attack  revolution  in  France. 
Their  ioorfierent  efforts  only  confirmed  the  Jacobin  supremacy. 
Whoever  the  victorious  French  extended  their  dominion,  they 
reaodelled  institutions  in  the  French  manner.  Their  sway 
pmxd  so  oppressive  that  the  very  classes  which  had  welcomed 
them  with  most  fervour  soon  came  to  k>ng  for  their  expulsion. 
But  revolutionary  ideas  kept  their  charm.  Under  Napoleon  the 
esMatial  part  of  the  changes  made  by  the  Republic  was  preserved 
ta  these  countries  also.  Moreover  the  effacement  of  old 
bogndaries,  the  overthrow  of  ancestral  governments,  and  the 
iavecation,  however  hollow,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
tvoke  natiooal  feeling  which  had  slumbered  long  and  prepared 
die  struggle  for  national  union  and  independence  in  the  igtb 
cctttory. 

See  also  FaaNCS,  sections  Historic  and  Law  and  Instiiulioiu. 
Far  the  leading  figures  in  the  Revolution  see  their  biographies  under 
vpuate  headiogs.  Particular  phases,  facta,  and  institutions  of 
tW  period  are  also  separately  dealt  with,  e.g.  Assignats,  Con- 
TisnoM.  The  National.  I acobins. 

BiBUocaAPMY. — ^The  MS.  authorities  for  the  history  of  the 
fnodk  Revolutioa  are  exceedingly  copious.  The  largest  collection 
a  to  the  Archives  Nationaka  in  Paris,  but  an  immense  number  of 
docmeats  are  to  be  found  in  other  collections  in  Paris  and  the 
proviaoea.  The  printed  materials  arc  so  abundant  and  varied  that 
orfacicf  nocaoe  of  them  must  be  imperfect. 

The  condition  of  France  and  the  state  of  public  opinion  at  the 
bcfioahig  of  the  Revolution  may  be  studied  in  the  printed  collections 
of  CaUtry.  The  Cckitrt  were  the  statements  of  grievances  drawn 
■P  lor  the  nidance  of  deputica  to  the  States-General  by  those  who 
M  ekctea  them.  In  every  bailliage  and  sinfchausste  each  estate 
^nv  op  ita  ovn  cahier  and  the  cahiera  ol  the  Third  Estate  were  con- 
^|^)sed  from  separate  cahiers  drawn  up  by  each  pariah  in  the  district. 
>k»  the  cahiers  of  the  Third  Estate  number  many  thousands,  the 
Snater  part  of  which  have  not  yet  been  printed.  Among  the  collec- 
t>0oa  pnoted  we  ouy  mention  Les  Electsms  *t  Us  cahiers  de  Paris 


en  1789,  by  C.  L.  Chassin  (a  vols..  Paris.  1888);  Cakitrs  deplainles  ei 
dolmnus  des  paroisses  de  la  prcvinu  de  Maine,  by  A.  oell^  and 
V.  Ducheroin  (4  vola.,  Le  Mans,  1881-1893);  Cahiers  de  doUances 
de  1789  dans  le  diparUnurU  du  Pas-de-Caiais,  by  H.  Loriquet  (2  vols.. 
Arras,  i8qi);  Qihiers  des  paroisses  et  cemmunauUs  du  baUiiage 
d'AuluMt  by  A.  Charmasae  (Autun,  1895).  New  collections  are 
printed  from  time  to  time.  A  more  general  collection  of  cahiers 
than  any  above  nanoed,  b  given  in  vols,  i.-vt.  of  the  Archives  parle- 
menlaires.  The  cahiers  must  not  be  read  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  faith, 
aa  they  were  influenced  by  certain  models  circulated  at  the  time  of 
the  elacrions  and  by  popuhr  excitement,  but  they  remain  an  author- 
ity of  the  utmost  value  and  a  mine  of  information  as  to  old  France. 
Reference  ahould  also  be  made  to  the  works  of  travellers  who  visited 
France  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  Amona  these  Arthur 
Young's  Travels  in  France  during  the  years  1787,  J788  and  1789  (a 
V9IS.,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  1792-17^)  are  peculiariy  instructive. 

For  the  history  of  the  Ajuembiies  during  the  Revolution  a  main 
authority  ia  their  Procis  verbaux  or  Journals;  those  of  the  Con- 
atituent  Assembly  in  75  vols.,  those  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
16  vols.;  thoae  of  the  Convention  in  74  vols.,  and  thoae  of  the 
Councils  under  the  Directory  in  99  vols.  See  also  the  X rchives  parte- 
mentaires  edited  by  J.  Mavidal  and  E.  Laurent  (Paris,  1867,  and 
the  following  years);  the  Histdre  parlementaire  de  la  RholuHqn, 
by  P.J.  B.  Buchcz  and  P.  C.  Roux  (Paris,  i8^8>.  and  the  Hisioire 
de  ia  Rholution  par  deux  amis  de  la  liberti  (Pans,  1792-1803). 

The  newspapers,  of  which  a  few  have  been  mentioned  in  the  text, 
were  numerous^  They  are  useful  chiefly  aa  illustratina  the  ideas  and 
passions  of  the  time,  tor  they  give  comparatively  little  information 
aa  to  facta  and  that  little  is  peculiarly  inaccurate.  The  ablest  of 
the  Royalist  joumala  was  Mallet  du  Pan's  Mercure  de  France. 
Pamphlets  of  the  Revolution  period  number  many  thousands. 
Such  pamphlets  as  Mounter's  Nouvelles  Observations  sur  les  Etats- 
GhUraux  ae  Frauee  and  Sieyte's  Qu'est<e  que  le  Tiers  Eiai  had  a 
notable  influence  on  opinion.  The  richest  collections  of  Revolution 
ramphlets  are  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  of  Paria  and  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  contemporary  memoirs,  &c.,  already  published  are  numeroua 
and  fresh  ones  are  always  coming  forth.  A  few  of  the  best  known 
and  most  useful  are,  for  the  Constituent  Asaembly,  the  memoirs  of 
Bailly,  of  Ferri^res,  of  Malouet.  The  Correspondence  of  Mirabeau 
with  the  Count  de  la  March,  edited  by  Bacourt  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1851). 
is  eapedally  valuable.  Dumont's  RccoUeciions  <tf  Mirabeau  and 
the  uiary  and  Letters  of  Gouvemeur  Morris  give  the  impressions  of 
foreigners  with  peculiar  advantages  for  observing.  For  the  Legis- 
lative Aaaembly  and  the  Convention  the  memoira  of  Madame 
RcJand,  of  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  of  Barbaroux,  of  Buaot,  of  Louvet, 
of  Dumouries  are  instructive.  For  the  Directory  the  memoirs  of 
Barras,  of  La  R^velliire  L^peauxand  of  Thibaudeau  deserve  mention. 
The  memoirs  of  Lafayette  are  usefuL    Those  of  Talleyrand  are 


memoirs,  but  the  works  of  Robesoierre  and  St  Just  enable  ua  to  form 
a  clearer  conception  of  the  authors.  The  correspondence  of  the 
count  of  Mercy-ArEenteau.  the  imperial  ambassador,  with  Joseph  II. 
and  Kauniu,  and  the  correspondence  of  Mallet  du  Pan  with  the  court 
of  Vienna,  are  also  Instructive.  But  the  contemporary  literature  of 
the  French  Revolution  requires  to  be  read  in  an  unusually  critical 
spirit.  At  no  other  historical  criaia  have  passiona  been  more  fiercely 
excited;  at  none  have  ahamekaa  diarcgard  of  truth  and  blind 
credulity  been  more  common.  .  ,     , 

Among  later  works  based  on  these  original  matenala  the  first 
place  belonga  to  general  histories.  In  French  Louis  Blanc's  Histoire 
de  la  Rioolution  (12  vols.,  Baria,  1847-1862),  and  Michelet'a  Histoire 
de  la  Rholution  Franfaise  (9  vols..  Paris,  1847-1853),  are  the  most 
elaborate  of  the  older  works.  Michelet's  book  ia  marked  by  great 
eloquence  and  power.  In  H.  Taine'a  Origines  de  la  France  contem- 
poraine  (Paris,  1876-1894)  three  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, lliey  ahow  exceptional  talent  and  induatry,  but  their  value 
is  impaired  by  the  spirit  of  system  and  by  strong  prepossessions. 
F.  A.  M.  Mignet's  Histoire  de  la  Rivoluticn  Franfaue  (2  vob..  Paria, 
i86t),  short  and  devoid  of  literary  charm,  has  the  merits  of  learning 
and  judgment  and  ia  still  useful.  F.  A.  Aulard's  Histoire  politique 
de  la  Revolution  Franfaise  (Paris,  1901)  b  a  moat  valuable  prida  of 
DoKtical  history,  based  on  deep  knowledge  and  lucidly  aet  forth. 


In  English,  general  histories  of  the  Revolution  are  lew.  Cariyle'a 
famous  work,  published  in  1837,  is  more  of  a  prose  epic  than  a 
history,  omitting  all  detail  which  would  not  heighten  the  imaginative 
effect  and  tingwl  by  all  the  favourite  ideas  of  the  author.  Some 
fifty  years  later  H.  M.  Stephens  published  the  first  (1886)  and  second 
(1892)  volumes  of  a  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  They  are 
marked  by  solid  learning  and  contain  much  information.  Volume 
viii.  of  the  Cambridge  Modem  History,  published  in  1904,  containa  a 
general  survey  of  the  Revolution.  .   ..    ^     ...      , 

The  most  notable  German  work  ta  H.  von.Sybel  s  GescktcUe  der 
Revolutionsseit  (5  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1853-1879).     It  is  strongest  in 
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those  ^rts  which  relate  to  international  affairs  and  foreign  policy. 
There  is  an  English  translation. 

None  of  the  general  histories  of  the  Revolution  above  named  u 
really  satisfactory.  The  immense  mass  of  material  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  sifted;  and  the  passions  of  that  age  still  disturb  the 
judgment  of  the  historian.  More  successful  have  been  the  attempts 
to  treat  particular  aspects  of  the  Revolution. 

The  foreign  relations  of  France  during  the  Revolution  have  been 
most  ably  unravelled  by  A.  Sorel  in  L* Europe  et  la  Rholulion  Fran- 
iaise  (8  vols..  Paris,  188^-1901)  carrying  the  story  down  to  the 
settlement  of  Vienna.    Five  volumes  cover  the  years  1 789-1 799. 

The  financial  history  of  the  Revolution  has  been  traced  by  C. 
Gomel,  Hisloire  financtire  de  VAssemhlU  ConslituanU  (2  vols.,  raris, 
1897),  and  R.  btourm,  Les  Finances  de  FAncien  lUgime  et  de  la 
Revolution  (2  vols..  Paris,  1885). 

The  relations  of  Church  and  State  are  sketched  in  E.  Pressensi's 
L'Eilise  et  la  RholuHon  Franqaise  (Paris,  1889). 

Tne  general  legislation  of  the  period  has  been  discussed  by  Ph. 
Sagnac,  La  LinsUuUm  civiU  de  la  Rholution  FranQoise  (Paris.  1898). 
The  best  work  upon  the  social  life  of  the  period  b  the  Histoire  de 
la  sociiti  franfaise  sous  la  Rivoiution,  by  E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt 
(Paris,  1889).  For  military  hutory  see  A.  iDuniy,  L'Armie  royale 
en  178Q  (Paris.  1888) ;  E;.  de  Hauterive,  L'Armie  sous  la  Rholution^ 
1780-1794  (Paris,  x8a^) ;  A.  Chuquet,  Les  Guerres  de  la  Rholution 
(Paris,  1886,  &c.).  Seie  also  the  memoirs  and  biographies  of  the 
distinguished  soldiers  of  the  Republic  and  Empire,  too  numerous 
for  citation  here. 

Modem  lives  of  the  principal  actors  in  tlie  Revolution  are  numer- 
ous.  Amon^;  the  most  important  are  Mimoires  de  Mtrdteau,  by 
L.  de  Monti^ny  (Paris,  1834);  Les  Mirabeau,  by  L.  de  Lom^nie 
(Paris,  11889^-1891);  H.  L.  de  Lanzac  de  Labone's/eaii  Joseph 
Mounter  (Paris,  1889);  B.  Mallet's  MaUei  du  Pan  and  the  French 
Rewolution  (I^ondon,  1902);  Robinet's  Danton  (Paris,  1889); 
Hamei's  Histoire  de  Robespierre  (Paris.  1865-1867)  and  Histmre  de 
St-Just  (2  vols.,  Brussels,  i860);  A.  Bigeon,  Sieyls  (Paris,  1893); 
Memoirs  of  Camot,  by  his  son  (2  vols.,  Paris.  1861-1864). 

For  fuller  information  see  M.  Tbunieux,  Les  Sources  biblio- 
graphiques  de  fhistoire  de  la  Rhoiution  Franqaise  (Paris,  1898,  etc.), 
and  Btbliographie  de  F histoire  de  Paris  pendant  la  Rivoiution  (Paris, 
1890.  etc.).  (F.  C.  M.) 

French  RepuUican  Calendar. — ^Among  the  changes  made 
during  the  Revolution  was  the  substitution  of  a  new  calendar, 
usually  called  the  revolutionary  or  republican  calendar,  for  the 
prevailing  Gregorian  system.  Something  of  the  sort  had  been 
suggested  in  1785  by  a  certain  Riboud,  and  a  definite  scheme 
had  been  promulgated  by  Pierre  Sylvain  Mar^chal  (1750-1803) 
in  his  Almanach  des  konnHes  gens  (1788).  The  objects  which 
the  advocates  of  a  new  calendar  had  in  view  were  to  strike  a 


blow  at  the  clergy  and  to  divorce  aJl  cakulations  of  time  from 
the  Christian  associations  with  which  they  were  loaded,  in  short, 
to  abolish  the  Christian  year;  and  enthusiasts  were  already 
speaking  of  "  the  first  year  of  liberty  "  and  *'  the  first  year  of  the 
republic  "  when  the  national  convention  took  up  the  matter  in 
1793.  The  business  of  drawing  up  the  new  calendar  was  en- 
trusted to  the  president  of  the  committee  of  public  instruction, 
Charles  Gilbert  Romme  (1 750-1795),  who  was  aided  in  the  work 
by  the  mathematicians  Ganwurd  Monge  and  Josq>h  Louis 
Lagrange,  the  poet  Fabre  d'Eglantine  and  others.  The  result 
of  their  labours  was  submitted  to  the  convention  in  September; 
it  was  accepted,  and  the  new  calendar  became  law  on  the  5ih 
of  October  1793.  The  new  arrangement  was  regarded  as  begin- 
ning on  the  22  nd  of  September  1792,  this  day  being  chosen 
because  on  it  the  republic  was  proclaimed  and  because  it  was 
in  this  yeaf  the  day  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 

By  the  new  calendar  the  year  of  365  days  was  divided  into 
twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  every  month  being  divided 
into  three  periods  of  ten  days,  each  of  which  were  caUeddSccdej, 
and  the  tenth,  or  last,  day  of  each  decade  being  a  day  of  rest. 
It  was  also  pr(^>osed  to  divide  the  day  on  the  decimal  system, 
but  this  arrangement  was  found  to  be  highly  inconvenient  and 
it  was  never  put  into  practice.  Five  days  of  the  365  still  rr- 
mained  to  be  dealt  with,  and  these  were  set  aside  for  national 
festivals  and  holidays  and  were  called  Sans-culottidei.  They 
were  to  fall  at  the  emi  of  the  year,  i.e.  on  the  five  days  between 
the  i7ih  and  the  21st  of  September  inclusive,  and  were  called 
the  festivab  of  virtue,  of  genius,  of  labour,  of  opinion  axul  of 
rewards.  A  similar  course  was  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
extra  day  which  occurred  once  in  every  four  years,  but  the  fiist 
of  these  was  to  fall  in  the  year  III.,  i.e.  in  1795,  and  not  in  1796, 
the  leap  year  in  the  Gregorian  calendar.  This  day  was  set  apart 
for  the  festival  of  the  Revolution  and  was  to  be  the  last  of  the 
Sans<ulollides,  Each  period  of  four  years  was  to  be  called  a 
Francicde. 

Some  discussion  took  place  about  the  nomenclature  of  the 
new  divisions  of  time.  Eventually  this  work  was  entrusted  to 
Fabre  d'£glantine,  who  gave  to  each  month  a  name  taken  from 
some  seasonal  event  therein.  Beginning  with  the  new  year  on 
the  22nd  of  September  the  autumn  months  were  Vendimiaire, 
the  month  of  vintage,  Brumairef  the  months  of  fog,  and  Frimcire, 


An  11. 

An  III. 

An  IV. 

AnV. 

An  VI. 

An  VII. 

AnVIH. 

Aw  IX. 

» 793- » 794- 

1794-1795- 

1 795-1 796. 

1796-1797. 

1797-1798. 

I79»-I799- 

1 799-1 800. 

1800-X801. 

I  Vendimiaire 

22  Sept.  1793 

22  Sept. 

1794 

23  Sept.  1795 

22  Sept. 

1796 

22  Sept.  1797 

22  Sept.  1798 

23  Sept.  1799 

23  Sept.  1800 

I  Brumaire  . 

22  Oct.       „ 

22  Oct. 

t» 

23  Oct.      „ 

22CX:t. 

11 

22  Oct.       „ 

22  Oct.      „ 

23  Oct.      „ 

23  Oct, 

1  Frimairc   . 

21  Nov.      ,. 

21  Nov. 

t* 

22  Nov.     „ 

21  Nov. 

It 

21  Nov,     „ 

21  Nov.     „ 

22  Nov.     „ 

22  Nov. 

I  Nivfrsc 

21  Die.      .. 

21  Die 

•f 

22  Die.      „ 

21  Die 

fi 

21  Die.      ,. 

21  Die.      „ 

22  Die      .. 

22  Die.      „ 

1  Pluvi6sc    . 
I  Vcnt6sc 

20    anv. 1794 
19  '6vr.     ., 

20  Janv. 
19  Fivr. 

1795 
I, 

21 .  anv.  1796 
20  'ivr.     „ 

20 ,  anv. 
19  Fivr. 

1797 
II 

20  Janv.  1798 
19  Fiv.      „ 

20  Janv.  1799 
19  «v.      „ 

21    anv.  1800 
20  Fiv.      „ 

21  Janv-  1801 
20  Fiv. 

I  Germinal  . 

21    4ars     „ 

21  Mars 

tt 

21   4ars     ,. 

21   kiars 

II 

21  Mars     ,. 

21  Mara     .. 

22  Mara     „ 

22  Mars     „ 

I  Florcal       . 

20  Avr.       „ 

20  Avr. 

If 

20 ,  ^vr.      „ 

20  Avr. 

II 

20  Avr.       „ 

20  Avr.      „ 

21  Avr.      M 

21  Avr. 

I  Prairial 

20  Mai       „ 

20  Mai 

It 

20  Mai       „ 

20  Mai 

II 

20  Mai       „ 

20  Mai       „ 

21  Mai       „ 

21  Mai 

I  Mcssidor 

19 .  uin       ., 
19 .  uil.       „ 

19 .  uin 
19    uil. 

ti 

19 .  uin      „ 
19 ,  utl.      „ 

19,  uin 
19 .  uil. 

II 

19  Juin       „ 
19  Juil. 

19 .  urn      „ 
19 ,  uil.      ., 

20 ,  Ullt       „ 

20 .  uil.      „ 

20.  uin       ,. 
20    uil.        „ 

I  Therm  idor 

ti 

II 

I  Fructidor 

18  AoQt      „ 

18  AoQt 

»t 

18  AoQt     „ 

18  AoQt 

ti 

18  AoQt      .. 

18  AoQt     ,. 

19  AoQt     „ 

19  AoQt       „ 

I  Sam-culotiidn 
6         .. 

17  Sept.  1794 

17  Sept. 
22      „ 

1795 

17  Sept.  1796 

17  Sept. 

1797 

17  Sept.    1798 

17  Sept.  1799 
22     „ 

18  Sept.  1800 

18  Sept.  1801 

AnX. 

An  XI. 

An  XII. 

An  XIII. 

An  XIV. 

1801-1802. 

1802-1803. 

1 803-1 804. 

1804-1805. 

1805. 

I  Vendimiaire       .     . 

23  Scptembre 

1801 

23  Septembre  1802 

24  Scptembre   1803 

23  Septembre  1804 

23  Septembre   1605 

I  Brumaire      .     .     . 

23  Octobre 

•> 

2^  Octobre          „ 

24  Octobre          „ 

23  Octobre         „ 

23  Octobre          „ 

I  Frimaire  .... 

22  Novcmbre 

(, 

22  Novembre     „ 

23  Novcmbre     „ 

22  Novembre     „ 

22  Novembre      „ 

1  Niv6se     .... 

22  Diccmbre 

It 

22  Dicembre      „ 

23  Dicembre      ., 

22  Dicembre      „ 

I  Pluviftse  .... 

21  Janvier 
20  Fivricr 

1802 

21  Janvier        1803 
20  Fivricr           „ 

22  Janvier        1^4 
21  Fivrier          „ 

21  Janvier        1805 
20  Fivricr          „ 

1  Ventdse  .... 

t. 

I  Germinal.     .     .     . 

22  Mars 

ri 

22  Mars              „ 

22  Mars             „ 

22  Mara             „ 

t  Floral     .... 

21  Avril 

•• 

21  Avril              „ 

21  Avril              „ 

21  Avril              ., 

1  Prairial    .... 

21  Mai 

tr 

21  Mai 

21  Mai               „ 

21  Mai               „ 

I  Mcssidor       .     .     « 

20  Juin 
20  Juillet 

t, 

20 .  uin               „• 
20    uillet            „ 

20 ,  uin               „ 
20    uilllet           „ 

20 .  uin               „ 
20    uillet            „ 

I  Thcrmldor    .     .     . 

ft 

1  Fructidor      .     .     . 

19  AoQt 

II 

19  AoQt              „ 

19  AoQt              „ 

19  AoQt              „ 

I  Sans^ulottides 

18  Septembre 

1802 

18  Septembre  1803 

18  Septemtxv  1804 

18  Septembre  1805 

6 
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the  moAth  of  frasL  The  winter  months  were  Nhdse,  the 
snowy,  Plitsidse,  the  rainy,  and  YenUse,  the  windy  month;  then 
(oilowed  the  spring  months,  Gtrminalt  the  month  of  buds, 
Filial,  the  month  of  flowers,  and  Frairial,  the  month  of  meadows ; 
and  ias»tly  the  summer  months,  MessidWf  the  month  of  reaping, 
Tkermidcr,  the  month  of  heat,  andFriic^>ior,  the  month  of  fruit. 
To  the  days  Fabre  d'£glantine  gave  names  which  retained  the 
Idci  of  their  numerical  order,  calling  them  Primed!,  Duodi,  &c., 
the  last  day  of  the  ten,  the  day  of  rest,  being  named  D6cadi. 
The  new  order  was  soon  in  force  in  France  and  the  new  method 
was  employed  in  all  public  documents,  but  it  did  not  last  many 
y^ears.  In  September  1805  it  was  decided  to  restore  the  Gregorian 
cakndar,  and  the  republican  one  was  officially  discontinued 
en  the  ist  of  January  1806. 

It  wiD  easily  be  seen  that  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and 
the  new  calendars  b  very  slight  indeed  and  (hat  the  expression  Of 
a  date  in  one  cakndar  in  terms  of  the  other  is  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty. A  simple  method  of  doio^  this,  however,  is  afford«l  by  the 
table  on  the  preceding  page,  which  is  taken  from  the  article  by  J. 
Dubourdicu  in  La  Grande  Encyclo^die. 

Thos  Robespierre  was  executed  on  10  Thermidor  An  II.,  f.«.  the 
2%th  at  July  1794.  The  insurrection  of  12  Germinal  An  III.  took 
pbcc on  the  ist  of  April  1795.  The  famous  18  Brumaire  An  VIII. 
fell  00  the  QCh  of  November  1 799,  and  the  eovp  d'ilat  of  18  Fructidor 
Aa  V.  oa  the  4th  of  September  1797. 

For  a  complete  concordance  of^the  Gregorian  and  the  republican 
calendars  kt  Stokvis.  Manmd  ^kistoire,  tome  iti.  (Leiden,  1889) ; 
aho  G.  Viliain.  "  U  Calendrier  r^bluain.'*  in  La  Rholutton 


Fnmgas*  tor  1884-1885. 


(A.  W.  H.*) 


FREVCB  RBYOLUnOMART  WAB8  (1792-1800),  the  general 
came  for  the  first  part  of  the  series  of  French  wars  which  went  on 
continooosly,  except  for  some  local  and  temporary  cessations 
of  hostilities,  from  the  declaration  of  war  against  Britain  in  1792 
to  the  fiikal  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  x8i  5.  The  most  important 
cf  these  cessations— vis.  the  peace  of  1801-1803 — closes  the 
*"  Revolutionary  "  and  opens  the  "  Napoleonic  '*  era  of  land 
warfare,  for  which  see  Nafoleonio  Campaigns,  Peninsular 
Wut  and  Watzbioo  Campaigk.  Thff  naval  history  of  the  period 
is  divided  smnewhat  differently;  the  first  period,  treated  below, 
is  i7<i^n99\  ^or  the  second,  1709-1815,  see  Napoleonic 
Campaigns. 

France  declared  war  on  Austria  on  the  20th  of  April  1792. 
Bat  Prussia  and  other  powers  had  allied  themselves  with  Austria 
in  view  of  war,  and  it  was  against  a  coalition  and  not  a  single 
power  that  France  found  herself  pitted;  at  the  moment  when  the 
**  cmigratioii,"  the  ferment  of  the  Revolution,  and  want  of 
material  and  of  funds  had  thoroughly  disorganized  her  army. 
The  first  cngagemenu  were  singularly  disgraceful.  Near  Lille 
the  French  soldiers  fled  at  sight  of  the  Austrian  outposts,  crying 
.Vmu  somwus  brakis,  and  murdered  their  general  (April  29). 
The  commandtfrs-ih-chief  of  the  armies  that  were  formed  became 
one  after  another  *'  suspects  ";  and  before  a  serious  action  had 
been  fought,  the  three  armies  of  Rochambcau,  Lafayette  and 
Lockncr  had  resolved  themselves  into  two  commanded  by 
Dumouriex  and  Kdlermann.  Thus  the  disciplined  soldiers  of  the 
Allies  had  apparently  good  reason  to  consider  the  campaign 
bci<»e  them  a  military  promenade.  On  the  Rhine,  a  combined 
army  of  Pruaaiana,  Austrians,  Hessians  and  imigris  under  the 
<iuke  of  Brunswick  was  formed  for  the  invasion  of  France,  flanked 
by  t\^o  smaller  armies  on  its  right  and  left,  all  three  being  under 
the  sapreme  command  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  the  Netherlands 
the  Austrians  were  to  besiege  Ulle,  and  in  the  south  the  Pied- 
moniese  also  took  the  field.*  The  first  step,  taken  against 
Brunswick's  advice,  was  the  issue  (July  25)  of  a  proclamation 
which,  coached  in  terms  in  the  Ust  degree  offensive  to  the  French 
ration,  generated  the  sfnrit  that  was  afterwards  to  find  ex- 
prrssion  in  the  **  armed  nation  "  of  1795-4,  and  sealed  the  fate 
oi  Louis  XVL  The  duke,  who  was  a  model  sovereign  in  his  own 
i;-riadpatity,  sjrmpathised  with  the  constitutional  side  of  the 
Revf^tioo,  while  as  a  soldier  he  had  no  confidence  m  the  success 
cJ  the  enterprise.  After  completing  its  preparations  in  the 
lm;2rdy  manner  of  the  previous  generation,  bis  army  crossed 
the  French  frontier  on  the  19th  of  AugusL  Longwy  was  easily 
dfUvnd;  and  the  Allies  slowly  marched  on  to  Verdun,  which 


was  more  indefensible  even  than  Longwy.  The  commandant. 
Colonel  Bcaurepaire,  shot  himself  in  despair,  and  the  place 
surrendered  on  the  3rd  of  September.  Brunswick  now  began  his 
march  on  Paris  and  approached  the  defiles  of  the  Argonnc. 
But  Dumouriex,  who  had  been  training  his  raw  troops  at 
Valenciennes  in  constant  small  engagements,  with  the  purpose 
of  invading  Belgium,  now  threw  himself  into  the  Argonne  by  a 
rapid  and  daring  flank  march,  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Prussian  advanced  guard,  and  barred  the  Paris  road,  summoning 
Kellermann  to  his  assistance  from  Metz.  The  latter  moved  but 
slowly,  and  before  he  arrived  the  northern  part  of  the  line  of 
defence  had  been  forced.  Dumouriez,  undaunted,  changed  front 
so  as  to  face  north,  with  his  right  wing  on  the  Argonne  and  his 
left  stretching  towards  Ch&lons,  and  in  this  position  Kellermann 
joined  him  at  St  Menehould  on  the  19th  of  September. 

Brunswick  meanwhile  had  passed  the  northern  defiles  and  had 
then  swung  round  to  cut  off  Dumouriez  from  ChAIons.   At  the 
moment  when  the  Prussian  manoeuvre  was  nearly 
completed,  Kellermann,  commanding  in  Dumouriez's  '^' 

momentary  absence,  advanced  his  left  wing  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion between  St  Menehould  and  Valmy.  The  result  was  the 
world-renowned  Cannonade  of  Valmy  (September  20,  1792). 
Kellcrmann's  infantry,  nearly  all  regulars,  stood  steady.  The 
French  artillery  justified  its  reputadon  as  the  best  in  Europe, 
and  eventually,  with  no  more  than  a  half-hearted  infantry 
attack,  the  duke  broke  off  the  action  and  retired.  This  trivisd 
engagement  was  the  turning-point  of  the  campaign  and  a  land- 
mark in  the  world's  history.  Ten  days  later,  without  firing 
another  shot,  the  invading  army  began  its  retreat.  Dumouriez's 
pursuit  was  not  seriously  pressed;  he  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  a  series  of  subtle  and  curious  negotiations  which,  with  the 
general  advance  of  the  French  troops,  brought  about  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  the  enemy  from  the  soil  of  France. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  forces  in  the  south  had  driven  back 
the  Piedmontese  and  had  conquered  Savoy  and  Nice.  Another 
French  success  was  the  daring  expedition  into  Germany 
made  by  Custine  from  Alsace.  Custine  captiued  Mainz  •*"*''*•• 
itself  on  the  21st  of  October  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Frankfurt. 
In  the  north  the  Austrian  siege  of  Lille  had  completely  failed, 
and  Dumouriez  now  resumed  his  interrupted  scheme  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Netherlands.  His  forward  movement,  made  as 
it  was  late  in  the  season,  surprised  the  Austrians,  and  he  disposed 
of  enormously  superior  forces.  On  the  6th  of  November  he  won 
the  first  great  victory  of  the  war  at  Jemappes  near  Mons  and,  this 
time  advancing  boldly,  he  overran  the  whole  countiy  from  Namur 
to  Antwerp  within  a  month. 

Such  was  the  prelude  of  what  is  called  the  "  Great  War  "  in 
England  and  the*"  Epopee  "  in  France.  Before  going  further 
it  is  necessary  to  summarize  the  spedal  features  of  the  French 
army-^in  leadership,  discipline,  tactics,  organizadon  and  move- 
ment— which  made  these  campaigns  the  archetype  of  modern 
warfare. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the  French  army,  like  other 
armies  in  Europe,  was  a  "  voluntary  "  long-service  army,  augmented 
to  some  extent  in  war  by  drafts  of  militia. 

Oie  of  the  first  problems  that  the  Consrituent  Assembly  took 
upon  itself  to  solve  was  the  nationalization  of  this  strictly  royal  and 
professknial  force,  and  as  eariy  as  October  1789  the  word  -.«.»_  ^ 
*•  Conscription  "  was  heard  in  its  debates.  But  it  was '**'*•*** 
decreed  nevertheless  that  free  enlistment  alone  befitted  Jni'iros. 
a  free  people,  and  the  regular  army  was  left  unaltered 
in  foim.  However,  a  National  Guard  came  into  existence  side  by 
side  with  it,  and  the  history  of  French  army  organization  in  the 
next  few  years  is  the  history  of  the  fusion  of  these  two  elements. 
The  first  ste^,  as  regards  tne  regular  armv,  was  the  abolition  of 
proprietary  rights,  the  serial  numbering  01  regiments  throughout 
the  Army,  and  the^  disbandment  of  the  Maison  du  roi.  The 
next  was  the  promotion  of  deserving  soldiers  to  fill  the  numerous 
vacancies  caused  by  the  emigration.  Along  with  these,  however, 
there  came  to  the  surface  many  incompetent  leaders,  favourites  in 
the  political  clubs  of  Paris,  &c.,  and  the  old  strict  discipline  became 
Impossible  owing  to  the  frequent  intervention  of  the  civil  authorities 
in  matters  affecting  it,  the  denunciation  of  TCnerals,  and  especially 
the  wild  words  and  wild  behavbor  of  "  Volunteer  "  (embodied 
national  guard)  battalions. 

When  war  came,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  regulars  had  fallen 
too  low  in  numbers  and  that  the  national  guard  demanded  too  high 
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The  year  17Q3  c^ned  disailnnuly  for  tbe  Republic  Aa  a 
conaequenct  of  Jemappet  and  Valmy,  Ftana  had  taken  the 
ofieniive  bolh  in  Belgiuai,  wbicb  had  been  ovemn  by 
Dumoutiei'i  army,  and  ia  the  Rhine  coimtila.  wbeie  Custine 
had  preached  tbe  new  toapd  to  the  Kotimcntal  and  ball- 
diKonieoied  Hesian*  and  Mainaen.  But  tbe  encution  of 
Louia  XVI.  railed  up  a  hoit  of  new  and  dctenained  mnnia. 
Englaad,  HoUand,  AwLria,  Pniaia,  Spain  and  Santiida promptly 
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fanned  the  First  Coalition.  England  poured  out  money  in  pro- 
fttsjoo  to  pay  and  equip  her  Allies'  land  armies,  and  herself  began 
tke  great  struggle  for  the  command  of  the  sea  (see  Naval  Opera- 
tuHs,  below). 

Id  the  Low  Countries,  while  Dumouries  was  beginning  hb 
proposed  invasion  of  Holland,  Prince  Josias  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
the  new  Austrian  commander  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
advanced  with  42,000  men  from  the  region  of  Cologne, 
and  drove  in  the  various  detachments  that  Dumouriez 
had  pasted  to  cover  his  rig^L  The  French  general  thereupon 
abandoned  his  advance  into  Holland,  and,  with  what  forces  he 
could  gather,  turned  towards  the  Meuse.  The  two  armies  met 
at  NccTwioden  (q.v.)  on  the  z8th  of  March  1793.  Dumouriez 
bad  only  a  few  thousand  men  more  than  his  opponent,  instead 
of  the  enormous  superiority  he  had  had  at  Jemappes.  Thus  the 
envdopuig  attack  could  not  be  repeated,  and  in  a  battle  on  equal 
froots  the  old  generalship  and  the  old  armies  had  the  advanuge. 
DuBtottriez  was  thoroughly  defeated,  the  house  of  cards  collapsed, 
lod  the  whole  of  the  French  forces  retreated  in  confusion  to  the 
strong  line  of  border  fortresses,  created  by  Louis  XIV.  and 
Vaoban.*  Dumouriez,  witnessing  the  failure  of  his  political 
schemes,  declared  against  the  Republic,  and  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  ioduoe  his  own  army  to  follow  his  example,  fled  (April  5)  into 
the  Austrian  lines,  llie  feaderless  Republicans  streamed  back 
to  Valendennes.  There,  however,  they  found  a  general.  Picot 
(comte  de)  Dampicrre  was  a  regimental  oflicer  of  the  old  army, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  vanity  and  extravagance,  possessed  real 
bjah J  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  brilliant  personal  courage. 
At  the  darkest  hour  he  seized  the  reins  without  orders  and  without 
lefereacc  to  seniority,  and  began  to  recoastruct  the  force  and 
the  ^»rit  of  the  shattered  army  by  wise  administration  and 
dithyrambk  proclamations.  Moreover,  he  withdrew  it  well 
behind  Vakndennes  out  of  reach  of  a  second  reverse.  The 
region  of  Dunkirk  and  Casscl,  the  camp  of  La  Madeleine  near 
LSIe,  and  Boochain  were  made  the  rallying  points  of  the  various 
croups,  the  principal  army  being  at  the  last-named.  But  the 
Uov  of  Neerwinden  had  struck  deep,  and  the  army  was  for  long 
iac^xable  of  service,  what  with  the  general  distrust,  the  mis- 
oaoduct  of  the  newer  battalions,  and  the  discontent  of  the  old 
»hite-coated  regiments  that  were  left  ragged  and  shoeless  to 
the  pro&t  of  the  *'  patriot  "  corps.  "  Beware  of  giving  horses 
to  the  '  Hussars  of  Liberty,' "  wrote  Camot,  "  all  these  new 
corps  are  abominable." 

France  was  in  fact  defenceless,  and  the  opportunity  existed 
for  the  military  promenade  to  Paris  that  the  allied  statesmen  had 
inagiaed  in  lyga.  But  Coburg  now  ceased  to  be  a  purely 
A'jitrian  commander,  for  one  by  one  allied  contingents,  with 
intnictions  that  varied  with  the  political  aims  of  the  various 
Covcmraents,  bqpin  to  arrive.  Moreover,  he  had  his  own  views 
ss  to  the  pc^fical  situation,  fearing  especially  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  qoeen's  dcath^as  Brunswick  had  been  of  the  king's,  and 
BCfotiated  for  a  settlement.  The  story  of  th^c  negotiations 
thoold  be  read  In  Chuquet's  Vaienciennet — it  gives  the  key  to 
B^any  mysteries  of  the  campaign  and  shows  that  though  the 
levolationafy  spirit  had  already  passed  all  understanding, 
coBghtmed  men  such  as  Coburg  and  his  chief-of-sta£f  Mack 
spspathized  with  its  first  efforts  and  thought  the  constitution 
of  1 791  a  gain  to  humanity.  "  If  you  come  to  Paris  you  will 
fied  80,000  patriots  ready  to  die,"  said  the  French  negotiators. 
"  The  patriots  could  not  resist  the  Atistrian  regtUars,"  replied 
CohoTg,  **  hut  I  do  not  propose  to  go  to  Paris.  I  desire  to  see 
^  AaUe  yyvemment,  with  a  chief,  king  or  other,  with  whom 
«c  can  treat."  Soon,  however,  these  personal  negotiations 
^^^^  were  stopped  by  the  emperor,  and  the  idea  of  restoring 
^SH^  Older  in  France  became  little  more  than  a  pretext 
mm  Utt  a  general  intrigue  amongst  the  confederate  powers, 
each  seeking  to  aggrandize  itself  at  France's  expense. 
"If  you  wish  to  deal  with  the  French,"  observed  Dumouriez 
inekaOy  to  Coburg,  "  Ulk '  constitution.'  You  may  beat  them 
bet  yoa  cannot  subdue  them."  And  their  subjugation  was 
^twocning  leas  and  leas  possible  as  the  days  went  on  and  men 
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talked  of  the  partition  of  France  as  a  question  of  the  moment 
like  the  partition  of  Poland— a  pretension  that  even  the  6migris 
resented. 

Coburg's  pUn  of  campaign  was  limited  to  the  objects  acceptable 
to  all  the  Allies  alike.  He  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  a  first-cUas 
fortress — ^Lille  or  Valenciennes— and  chiefly  for  this  reasoQ. 
War  meant  to  the  burgher  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  a 
special  form  of  haiOe  palUique  with  which  it  was  neither  his 
business  nor  his  inclination  to  meddle.  He  had  no  more  com- 
punction, therefore,  in  selling  his  worst  goods  at  the  best  price 
to  the  army  commissaries  than  in  doing  so  to  his  ordinary 
customers.  It  followed  that,  owing  to  the  distance  between 
Vienna  and  Valenciennes,  and  the  exorbitant  prices  charged  by 
carters  and  horse-owners,  a  mere  concentration  of  Austrian 
troops  at  the  latter  place  cost  as  much  as  a  campaign,  and  the 
transport  expenses  rose  to  such  a  figure  that  Coburg's  first  duty 
was  to  find  a  strong  place  to  serve  as  a  market  ior  the  country- 
side and  a  depot  for  the  supplies  purchased,  and  to  have  it  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  front  to  save  the  hire  of  vehicles.  As  for 
the  other  governments  which  Coburg  served  as  best  he  could, 
the  object  of  the  war  was  material  concessions,  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  negotiate  for  the  cession  of  Dunkirk  and  Valenciennes 
when  the  British  and  Austrian  colours  already  waved  there. 
The  Allies,  therefore,  instead  of  following  up  their  advantage  over 
the  French  field  army  and  driving  forward  on  the  open  Paris 
road,  set  their  faces  westward,  intending  to  capture  Valenciennes, 
Le  Quesnoy,  Dunkirk  and  LiUe  one  after  the  other. 

Dampierre  meanwhile  grew  less  confident  as  responsibility 
settled  upon  his  shoulders.  Quite  unable  to  believe  that  Coburg 
would  bury  himself  in  a  maze  of  rivers  and  fortresses 
when  he  could  scatter  the  French  army  to  the  winds  J^JjJJJ!* 
by  a  direct  advance,  he  was  disquieted  and  puzzled  finwt*. 
by  the  Austrian  investment  of  Cond6.  This  was 
followed  by  skirmishes  around  Valenciennes,  so  unfavourable 
to  the  French  that  their  officeis  felt  it  would  be  madness  to 
venture  far  beyond  the  support  of  the  fortress  guns.  But  the 
representatives  on  mission  ordered  Dampierre,  who  was  re- 
organizing his  army  at  Bouchain,  to  advance  and  occupy  Famars 
camp,  east  of  Valenciennes,  and  soon  afterwards,  diuegarding 
his  protests,  bade  him  relieve  Cond6  at  all  costs.  His  skill, 
though  not  commensurate  with  his  personal  courage  and  devotion, 
sufiiced  to  give  him  the  idea  of  attacking  Coburg  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Scheldt  while  Clerfayt,  with  the  corps  covering  the 
siege  of  Cond£,  was  on  the  left,  and  then  to  turn  against  Clerfayt 
— in  fact,  to  operate  on  interior  lines— but  it  was  far  from  being 
adequate  to  the  task  of  beating  either  with  the  disheartened 
forces  he  commanded.  On  the  xst  of  May,  while  Clerfayt  was 
held  in  check  by  a  very  vigorous  demonstration,  Coburg's 
positions  west  of  (^ivrain  were  attacked  by  Dampierre  himself. 
Hie  French  won  some  local  successes  by  force  of  numbers  and 
surprise,  but  the  Allies  recovered  themselves,  thanks  chiefly  to 
the  address  and  skill  of  Colonel  Mack,and  drove  the  Repubh'cans 
in  disorder  to  their  entrenchments.  Dampierre's  discouragement 
now  became  desperation,and,  urged  on  by  the  representatives 
(who,  be  it  said,  had  exposed  their  own  lives  freely  enough  in 
the  action),  he  attacked  Clerfayt  on  the  8th  at  Raismes.  The 
troops  fouj^t  far  better  in  the  woods  and  hamlets  west  of  the 
.Scheldt  than  they  had  done  in  the  plains  to  the  east.  BiA  in 
the  heat  of  the  action  Dampierre,  becoming  again  the  brilliant 
soldier  that  he  had  been  before  responsibility  stifled  him,  risked 
and  lost  his  life  in  leading  a  storming  party,  and  his  men  retired 
sullenly,  though  this  time  in  good  order,  to  Valendennes.  Two 
days  later  the  French  gave  up  the  open  field  and  retired  into 
Vdenciennes.  Dampierre's  remains  were  by  a  vote  of  the 
Convention  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the  Pantheon.  But  he 
was  a  "  ci-devant "  noble,  the  demagogues  denounced  him  as  a 
traitor,  and  the  only  honour  finally  paid  to  the  man  who  had 
tided  over  the  weeks  of  greatest  danger  was  the  pladng  of  his 
bust,  in  the  strange  company  of  those  of  Brutus  and  Marat,  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies. 

Another  pause  followed.Coburg  awaiting  the  British  contingent 
under  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  Republicans  endeavouring  to 
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asaimilate  the  reinforcements  of  oonscriptB,  for  the  most  part 
*'  undesirables/'  who  now  arrived.  Mutiny  and  denunciations 
augmented  the  confusion  in  the  French  camp.  Plan  of  campaign 
there  was  none,  save  a  resolution  to  stay  at  Valendennes  in  the 
hope  of  finding  an  opportunity  of  relieving  Cond6  and  to  create 
diversions  elsewhere  by  expeditions  from  Dunkirk)  LiUe  and 
Sedan.  These  of  course  came  to  nothing,  and  before  they  had 
even  started,  Cobuig,  resuming  the  offensive,  had  stormed  the 
lines  of  Famars  (May  24),  whereupon  the  French  army  retired 
to  Bouchain,  leaving  not  only  Cond£ '  but  also  Valendennes  to 
resist  as  best  they  could.  The  central  point  of  the  new  positions 
about  Bouchain  was  called  Caesar's  Camp.  Here,  surrounded 
by  streams  and  marshes,  the  French  generals  thought  that  theur 
troops  were  secure  from  the  rush  of  the  dreaded  Austrian  cavalry, 
and  Mack  himself  shared  thdr  opinion. 

Custine  now  took  command  of  the  abjectly  dispirited  anny, 
the  fourth  change  of  command  within  two  months.  His  first 
task  was  to  institute  a  severe  disdpline,  and  his  prestige  was  so 
great  that  his  mere  threat  of  death  sentences  for  offenders  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect.  As  to  operations,  he  wished  for  a 
concentration  of  all  possible  forces  from  other  parts  of  the  frontier 
towards  Valendennes,  even  if  necessary  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing 
his  own  conquest  of  Mainz.  But  after  he  had  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  assent  to  this,  the  generals  of  the  numerous  other  armies 
refused  to  give  up  their  troops,  and  on  the  Z7th  of  June  the  idea 
was  abandoned  in  view  of  the  growing  seriousness  of  the  Vend^n 
insurrection  (see  Vend£e>.  Custine,  therefore,  could  do  no  more 
than  continue  the  work  of  reorganization.  Military  operations 
were  few.  Coburg,  who  had  all  this  time  succeeded  in  remaining 
concentrated,  now  found  himself  compelled  to  extend  leftwards 
towards  Flanders,*  for  Custine  had  infused  some  energy  into  the 
scattered  groups  of  the  Republicans  in  the  region  of  Douai, 
Lille  and  Dunkirk— and  during  this  respite  the  Paris  Jacobins 
sent  to  the  guillotine  both  Custine  and  hb&  successor  La  Marlidre 
before  July  was  ended.  Both  were  '*  d-devant "  nobles  and,  so 
far  as  is  ascertainable,  neither  was  guilty  of  anything  worse  than 
attempts  to  moke  his  orders  respected  by,  and  hin^lf  popular 
with,  the  soldiers.  By  this  time,  owing  to  the  innumerable 
denunciations  and  arrests,the  confusion  in  the  Army  of  the  North 
was  at  its  hdght,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made  dther  to 
relieve  Valendennes  and  Cond£,  or  to  press  forward  from  Lille 
and  Dunkirk.  Cond6,  starved  out  as  Coburg  desired,  capitulated 
on  the  loth  of  June,  and  the  Austrians,  who  had  done  their  work 
as  soldiers,  but  were  filled  with  pity  for  their  suffering  and 
distracted  enemies,  marched  in  with  food  for  the  women  and 
children.  Valenciennes,  under  the  energetic  General  Ferrand, 
held  out  bravely  until  the  fire  of  the  Allies  became 
intolerable,  and  then  the  dvil  population  began  to 
plot  treachery,  and  to  wear  the  Bourbon  cockade  in 
the  open  street.  Ferrand  and  the  representatives 
with  him  found  themselves  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  duke  of 
York,  who  commanded  the  siege  corps,  on  the  28th  of  July, 
after  rejecting  the  first  draft  of  a  capitulation  sent  in  by  the 
duke  and  threatening  to  continue  the  defence  to  the  bitter  end. 
Impossible  as  this  was  known  to  be— for  Valendennes  seemed 
to  have  become  a  royalist  town— Ferrand's  soldierly  bearing 
carried  the  day,  and  honourable  terms  were  arranged.  The 
duke  even  offmd  to  assist  the  garrison  in  repressing  disorder. 
Shortly  after  this  the  wreck  of  the  field  army  was  forced  to 
evacuate  (Cesar's  Camp  after  an  imimportant  action  (Aug.  7-8) 
and  retired  on  Arras.  By  this  they  gave  up  the  direct  defence 
of  the  Paris  road,  but  placed  themsdves  in  a  "  flank  position  " 
relativdy  to  it,  and  secured  to  themsdves  the  resources  and 
reinforcements   available   in   the  region   of   Dunkirk  -  Lille. 

>  Coburg  refrained  from  a  repilar  siege  of  CondL  He  wished  to 
gain  possession  of  the  fortress  in  a  defensible  state,  intending  to  use 
It  as  his  own  depot  later  in  the  year.  He  therefore  reduced  it  by 
famine.  During  the  siege  of  Valendennes  the  Allies  appear  to  have 
been  supplied  from  Mons. 

■  Henceforth  to  the  end  of  1794  both  armies  were  more  or  leas 
"  in  cordon,"  the  cordon  possessuig  greater  or  less  density  at  any 
particular  moment  or  place,  according  to  the  immediate  intentions 
of  the  respective  oommandcre  and  the  general  nuUtary  situation. 
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Bouchun  and  Cambrai,  Landredes  and  Le  Quesnoy,  were  kft 
to  their  own  garrisons. 

With  this  ended  the  seomd  episode  of  the  amazing  caropaiga 
of  Z793.  Military  operations  were  few  and  spasmodic,  on  the 
one  side  because  the  Allied  statesmen  were  less  concerned  with 
the  nebulous  ommion  object  of  restoring  order  in  France  than 
with  their  several  schemes  of  aggrandisement,  on  the  other 
owing  to  the  almost  incredible  confusion  of  France  under  the 
regime  of  Danton  and  Marat.  The  third  episode  shows  little 
or  no  change  in  the  force  and  direction  of  the  allied  eff«ts,  but 
a  very  great  change  in  France.  Thoroughly  roused  by  disaster 
and  now  dominated  by  the  furious  and  bloodthirsty  energy  of 
the  terrorists,  the  French  people  and  armies  at  last  set  bdore 
themselves  clear  and  definite  objects  to  be  pursued  at  all  costs. 

Jean  Nicolas  Houchard,  the  next  officer  appointed  to  command, 
had  been  a  heavy  cavalry  trooper  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  His 
face  bore  the  scars  of  wounds  received  at  Minden,  and  |y(,,fft,„f 
his  bravery,  his  stature,  his  bold  and  fierce  manner, 
his  want  of  education,  seemed  to  all  to  betoken  the  ideal  sans- 
culotte generaL  But  he  was  nevertheless  incapable  of  leading 
an  army,  and  knowing  this,  carefully  conformed  to  the  advice 
of  his  staff  officers  Berthelmy  and  Gay- Vernon,  the  latter  of 
whom,  an  exceptionally  capable  officer,  had  been  Cystine's  chtd 
of  staff  and  was  consequently  under  suspicion.  At  one  moment, 
indeed,  operations  had  to  be  suspended  altogether  because  his 
papers  were  seized  by  the  dvil  authorities,  and  amongst  them 
were  all  the  confidential  memoranda  and  maps  required  f« 
the  business  of  headquarters.  It  was  the  darkest  hour.  The 
Vend^ns,  the  people  of  Lyons,  Maxseilles  and  Toukin,  were  in 
open  and  hitherto  successful  revolt.  Valendennes  had  fallen 
and  Coburg's  hussar  parties  pressed  forward  into  the  Somme 
valley.  A^in  the  Allies  had  the  decision  of  the  war  in  their 
own  hands.  Coburg4ndeed,was  still  afraid,  on  Marie  Antoinette's 
account,  of  fordng  the  Republicans  to  extremities,  and  <»i 
military  grounds  too  he  thought  an  advance  cm  Paris  hazardous. 
But,  hazardous  or  not,  it  would  have  been  attempted  but  for 
the  Eng^h.  The  duke  of  York  had  definite  orders  from  his 
government  to  capture  Dunkirk— at  present  a  nest  of  corsairs 
which  interfered  with  the  Channel  trade,  and  in  the  future,  it 
was  hoped,  a  second  Gibraltar — and  after  the  fall  of  Valenciennes 
and  the  capture  of  Caesar's  Camp  the  English  and  Hanoverians 
marched  away,  via  Toumai  and  Ypres,  to  besiege  the  coast 
fortress.  Thereupon  the  king  of  Prussia  in  turn  oiled  off  his 
contingent  for  operations  on  the  middle  Rhine.  Holland,  too, 
though  she  maintained  her  contingent  in  face  of  Lille  (where 
it  covered  Flanders),  was  not  disposed  to  send  it  to  join  the 
imperialists  in  an  adventure  in  the  heart  of  France.  Coburg, 
therefore,  was  brought  to  a  complete  standstill,  and  the  scene 
of  the  decision  was  shifted  to  the  district  between  LQIe  and  the 
coast 

Thither  came  Camot,  the  engineer  officer  who  was  in  charge' 
of  military  affairs  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  is 
known  to  history  as  the  "  Organizer  of  Victory."  His  views  of 
the  strategy  to  be  pursued  indicate  dther  a  ptirdy  geographical 
idea  of  war,  which  does  not  square  with  his  later  principles  and 
practice,  or,  as  is  far  more  likdy,  a  profound  disbelief  in  the 
capadty  of  the  Army  of  the  Noith,  as  it  then  stood,  to  fi|^t  a 
battle,  and  they  went  no  further  than  to  recommend  an  inroad 
into  Flanders  on  the  ground  that  no  enemy  would  be  encoonteretl 
there.  Tliis,  however,  in  the  event  developed  into  an  operation 
of  almost  decisive  importance,  for  at  the  moment  of  its  inception 
the  duke  of  York  was  already  on  the  march.  Fighting  en  rouU 
a  very  severe  but  successful  action  (Lincdles,  Aug.  18)  with  the 
French  troops  encamped  near  Lille,  the  Anglo-Hanoverians 
entered  the  district— densdy  intersected  with  canak  and 
morassesr— around  Dunkirk  and  Bergues  on  the  21st  and  22nd. 
On  the  right,  by  way  of  Fumes,  the  British  moved  towards 
Dunkirk  and  invested  the  east  front  of  the  weak  fortress,  while 
on  the  left  the  Hanoverian  field  marshal  v.  Freytag  moved  via 
Poperinghe  on  Bergues.  The  French  had  a  chain  of  outposts 
between  Fumes  and  Bergues,  but  Freytag  attacked  themi 
resolutely,  and  the  def enders,except  a  brave  handful  who  stood 
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BcifDca  ms  invattd  on  the  ijrd»  and  Frcytif  spread  out  fais 
ji^^^j^  Ibicn  10  arm  the  duke  o[  York's  ituck  on  Dunkirk, 
hi)  right  beiof  opposite  Bergua  and  his  centre  at 
Biobeke,  while  hil  left  covered  the  ipate  between  Rocabrugje 
«ad  VpFQ  with  a  coriJoQ  of  poAta.  Houchard  was  in  despair 
II  Uie  bad  conduct  of  bi<  troops.  But  one  young  general, 
Jnuldin,  aatidpalii;  Hauchard's  orders,  had  already  brought 
a  strong  force  froinLiUe  to  Cassel,  irbcnce  lie  incessinlly  harried 
f  re]Ug's  pcau.  Camot  encouraged  the  guiisons  ol  DuiJu4 
Hid  Bergues,  and  caused  the  sluice*  10  be  opened.  The  moml 
of  itic  defenders  me  rapidly.  Houcbiid  prepared  to  bring  up 
cierr  arailable  nun  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  and  only  wailed 
to  make  np  his  mind  as  lo  the  direction  in  which  his  attack' should 
be  made.  TIk  Allies  Ibenisctves  recognized  the  alreme  danger 
c(  [heir  position.  II  was  cut  in  half  by  Ih;  Great  Moraw,  stretchei 
of  which  extended  even  lo  Fumes.  Neilbel  Dunkirk  nor 
Bergues  coold  be  complelely  invcslcd  owing  to  the  inundations, 
and  Freylag  sent  a  message  to  King  George  III,  to  the  eHfct 
that  if  Dunkirk  did  not  surrender  in  a  few  days  the  expedition 
■eoki  be  a  complete  failure. 

As  lor  the  French,  they  could  hardly  believe  their  good  fortune. 
Generals,  ftaff  officers  and  representatives  on  mission  alike  were 
oger  for  4  s*ilt  and  crushing  offensive.  " '  Attack*  and '  attack 
in  nasa*  became  the  shibboleth  and  the  catch-phrase  of  the 
oiBpl  "  CCboquet),  and  fonreasn  and  armies  on  other  parts  of 
the  frontier  were  imperiously  called  upcHi  to  supply  large  drafts 
for  the  Aicoy  of  the  North.  Gay-Vemon'a  strategical  instinct 
(oaod  eiptesskw  in  a  wide-ranging  movement  designed  lo  secure 
Ibeifaolutetmuhflationoflhedukeof  York's  forces.  Beginning 
nlh  in  attack  on  the  Dutch  posts  north  and  cast  of  Lille,  the 
limy  was  then  to  press  forwaid  towards  Fumes,  the  left  wing 
holing  Fieytag't  left  wing  in  check,  and  the  right  swinging 
ignnls  and  icioes  the  line  of  retreilof  both  allied  corps.  At 
tkit  moment  all  men  were  daring,  and  the  scheme  was  sdopted 
with  enthusiasm.  On  the  i81b  of  August,  consequently,  the 
ttiitch  posts  were  attacked  and  driven  away  by  the  mobile 
tones  at  LiDe.  aided  by  parts  of  the  main  army  from  Arras. 
But  even  before  they  had  fired  their  last  tbot  the  Republicans 
diqxned  to  plunder  and  compromised  tbeir  tucoss.  Houchard 
and  Gay- Vernon  began  to  fear  that  their  army  would  not  emerge 
naxHfuliy  from  the  supreme  lot  they  wet«  about  to  impose 
<B  it,  and  from  this  moment  the  tcheme  of  destroying  the 
Ea^ish  befan  lo  give  way  to  the  simpler  and  ufer  idea  of 
rdirving  Dnnkirk.  The  place  was  so  ill-equipped  that  after  a 
lew  days' liege  it  was  in  strenii,  and  thepolilioil  impotlanceof 
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mrprised  Ibc  reprewntalives  and  Camot  as  much  as 
i^  ntncdiiiale  generals,  all  of  whom  thought  that 
RiB  be  lime  lo  make  the  dttour  through  Ypres  and  I 
the  Allies-  mreat  before  Dunkirk  feU.    Bui  Houchard  s 
Vemea  were  no  longer  under  any  illusions  as  to  ihe  man 
power  of  ihar  forcn,  and  the  government  agents  wisely  left 
ilem  10  excute  iheir  own  plana.    Thirty-seven  thousand  i 
rae  left  to  watch  Coburg  and  10  secure  Amt  and  Douai, 
ihenst,  jB,eeo  strong,  assembled  at  Caatel.    Everything  i 
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on  anny.  The  duke  of  York  was  more  dangetoui  in  appearai 
ihiB  in  mlily — as  the  result  must  infallibly  have  shown  baa 
BoDcbard  and  Gay-VenwD  pouessed  the  courage  lo  etecvte  the 
irigioal  plan — and  Frcylag's  covering  army  eitended  in  a  line 
of  ducueiaecled  posts  from  Bergues  lo  Vpres. 

Agiint  the  left  and  centre  of  this  feeble  cordon  40,000  men 
■draBoilia  many  columnson  the  6thof5q)Iembet.  A  contused 
_^        Mitpost  fi^l,  in  which  the  various  assailing  columns 

****  Di^tfall,  In  the  orderly  withdrawal  of'  the  various 
aSed  posts  lo  Hofubdwote.  The  French  generals  were  occupied 
Ihe  (kale  ef  next  day  in  sorting  out  their  troops,  who  bad  not 


mere  outposli. 
used  up  ibeir 

ammunition.  On  the  Stb,  the  assailants,  having  more  or  lets 
recovered  Ibemselves,  advanced  again.  They  found  Walltnoden 
(who  bad  succeeded  Freytag,  disabled  on  the  6th]  entrenched  on 
either  side  of  the  village  of  Mondicboote,  the  right  rating  on  the 
great  morass  and  the  left  on  the  viUsge  of  Leytele.  Here  wa> 
the  opportunity  for  the  "  attack  in  mass  "  tbat  bad  been  so  freely 
discussed;  but  Houchard  was  now  concerned  more  with  Ihe 
relief  of  Dunkirk  than  with  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  He  lent 
away  one  division  to  Dunkirk,  anoiher  to  Bergues,  and  a  third 
towards  Ypres,  and  left  himsell  only  tome  lo/xx)  men  for  the 
hattle.  But  Wallmoden  had  only  13,000—10  great  wai  the  dis- 
proportion between  end  and  means  in  this  ill-designed  enterprise 
against  Dunkirk. 

Houchard  despatched  a  column,  guided  by  his  staS  officer 
Berthelmy,  to  turn  the  Hanoverians'  left,  but  this  column  lost 
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its  way  in  the  dense  country  about  Loo.  The  centre  waited 
motionless  under  the  fire  of  the  allied  guns  near  Hondschoole. 
In  vain  Ihe  representative  Delbrel  implored  the  general  to  order 
Ihe  advance.  Houchard  was  obstinate,  and  ere  long  the  natural 
result  followed.  Though  Delbrel  posted  faimiclf  in  front  of  the 
line,  conspicuous  by  his  white  hone  and  Iricoloured  sash  and 
plume,  to  steady  the  men,  the  bravest  left  the  ranks  and  skir- 
mished forward  from  bush  to  bush,  and  the  rest  sought  cover. 
Then  the  allied  commander  ordered  forward  one  regiment  of 
Hessians,  and  these,  advancing  at  a  ceremonial  alow  march, 
and  firing  steady  rolling  valleys,  sea tleied  t he Kepubl leans  before 
them.  AtlhisciitlsHouchardutteredtbefatal  word  "retreat," 
but  Delbrel  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches  and  slung  him  into 
renewed  activity.  He  hurried  away  to  urge  forsatd  the  right 
wing  while  Jourdan  rallied  the  centre  and  led  it  into  Ihe  fight 
again.  Once  more  Jourdao  awailed  in  vain  Ihe  order  to  advance, 
and  once  more  Ihe  troops  broke.  But  at  last  the  exasperated 
Delbrel  rose  to  Ihe  occasion.  "  You  fear  the  responsibility," 
he  cried  10  Jourdan; "  welt.  1  assume  it.  My  auihority  overrides 
the  general's  andlgive  you  the  formal  ordtrto  attack  at  oncel" 
Then,  gently,  as  if  to  soften  a  rebuke,  he  continued,  "  You  have 
forced  me  10  speak  as  «  superior;  now  I  will  be  your  aidenle- 
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camp,"  and  at  once  hurried  off  to  bring  up  the  reserves  and  to 
despatch  cavalry  to  collect  the  fugitives.  Tliis  incident,  amongst 
many,  serves  to  show  that  the  representatives  on  misuon  were 
no  mere  savage  marplots,  as  is  too  generally  assumed.  They 
were  often  wise  and  able  men,  brave  and  fearleis  of  responsiUlity 
in  camp  and  in  action.  Jourdan  led  on  the  reserves,  and  the 
men  fighting  in  the  bushes  on  either  side  of  the  road  heard  their 
drums  to  right  and  left.  Jourdan  fell  woimded,  but  Delbrel 
headied  a  irild  irregular  bayonet  charge  which  checked  the 
Hanoverians,  and  Houchard  himself,  in  his  true  place  as  a 
cavalry  leader,  came  up  with  500  fresh  sabres  and  flung  himself 
on  the  Allies.  The  Hanoverians,  magnificently  disciplined 
troops  that  they  were,  aoon  le-formed  after  the  shock,  but  by 
this  time  the  fugitives  collected  by  Delbrd's  troopers,  reanimated 
by  new  hopes  of  victory,  were  returning  to  the  front  in  htmdreds, 
and  a  last  assault  on  Hondschoote  met  with  complete  success. 

Hondschoote  was  a  psychological  victory.  Materially,  it 
was  no  more  than  the  crushing  of  an  obstinate  rearguard  at 
enormous  expense  to  the  assailants,  for  the  duke  of  York  was  able 
to  withdraw  while  there  was  still  time.  Houchard  had  indeed 
called  back  the  division  he  had  sent  to  Bergues,  and  despatched 
it  by  Loo  against  the  enemy's  rear,  but  the  movement  was  under- 
taken too  late  in  the  day  to  be  usefuL  The  struggle  was 
practically  a  front  to  front  battle,  numbers  and  enthusiasm  on 
the  one  side,  discipline,  position  and  steadiness  on  the  other. 
Hence,  though  its  strategical  result  was  merely  to  compel  the 
duke  of  York  to  give  up  an  enterprise  that  he  should  never 
have  undertaken,  Hondschoote  established  the  fact  that  the 
"  New  French  "  were  determined  to  win,  at  any  cost  and  by  sheer 
weight  and  energy.  It  was  long  before  they  were  able  to  meet 
equal  numbers  with  confidence,  and  still  longer  before  they  could 
freely  oppose  a  small  corps  to  a  larger  one.  But  the  nightmare 
of  defeats  and  surrenders  was  dispelled. 

The  influence  of  Houchard  on  the  course  of  the  operations 
had  been  sometimes  null,  sometimes  detrimental,  and  only 
occasionally  good.  The  plan  and  its  execution  were  the  work 
of  Berthelmy  and  Gay- Vernon,  the  victory  itself  was  Jourdan's 
and,  above  all,  Delbrel's.  To  these  errors,  forgiven  to  a  victor, 
Houchard  added  the  crowning  offence  of  failure,  in  the  reaction 
after  the  battle,  to  pursue  his  advantage.  His  enemies  in  Paris 
became  more  and  more  powerful  as  the  campaign  continued. 

Having  missed  the  great  opportunity  of  crushing  the  English, 
Houchard  turned  his  attention  to  the  Dutch  posts  about  Menin. 
As  far  as  the  Allies  were  concerned  Hondschoote  was 
a  mere  reverse,  not  a  disaster,  and  was  coimter- 
balanced  in  Coburg's  eyes  by  his  own  capture  of  Le  Quesnoy 
(Sept.  xi).  The  proximity  of  the  main  body  of  the  French  to 
Menin  induced  him  to  order  Beaulieu's  corps  (hitherto  at 
Cysoing  and  linking  the  Dutch  posts  with  the  central  group) 
to  join  the  prince  of  Orange  there,  and  to  ask  the  duke 
of  York  to  do  the  same.  But  this  last  meant  negotiation,  and 
before  anything  was  settled  Houchard,  with  the  army  from 
Hondschoote  and  a  contingent  from  Lille,  had  attacked  the 
prince  at  Menin  and  destroyed  his  corps  (Sept  z>-i3). 

After  this  engagement,  which,  though  it  was  won  by  immensely 
superior  forces,  was  if  not  an  important  at  any  rate  a  complete 
victory,  Houchard  went  still  farther  ixdand — Cleaving  detachments 
to  observe  York  and  replacing  them  by  troops  from  the  various 
camps  as  he  passed  along  the  cordon — in  the  hope  of  dealing 
with  Beaulieu  as  he  had  dealt  with  the  Dutch,  and  even  of 
relieving  Le  Quesnoy.  But  in  all  this  he  failed.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  meet  Beaulieu  near  Cysoing,  but  the  Austrian  general 
had  long  before  gone  northward  to  assist  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Thus  Houchard  missed  his  target.  Worse  stiU,  one  of  his  pro- 
tective detachments  chanttd  to  meet  Beaulieu  near  Courtrai  on  the 
1 5ih,  and  was  not  only  defeated  but  driven  in  rout  from  Menin. 
Lastly,  Coburg  had  abeady  captured  Le  Quesnoy,  and  had  also 
repulsed  astraggling  attack  of  the  Landrecies,  Boudiain  and  other 
French  garrisons  on  the  positions  of  bis  covering  army  (i3tb).' 

*  In  the  course  of  this  the  column  from  Bouchain,  4500itrong,  was 
caught  in  the  open  at  Avcsnes-Ie-Sec  by  5  squadrons  of  the  aJlied 
cavalry  and  literally  annihilated. 
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Houchard's  offensive  died  away  completely,  and  he  halted 
his  army  (45,000  strong  excluding  detachments)  at  GavercUe, 
half-way  between  Douai  and  Arras,  hoping  thereby  to  succour 
Bouchain,  Cambrai  or  Arras,  whichever  should  prove  to  be 
Coburg's  next  objective.  After  standing  still  for  several  days, 
a  prey  to  all  the  conflicting  rumours  that  reached  his  ears,  he 
came  to  the  condusion  that  Coburg  was  about  to  join  the  duke 
of  York  in  a  second  siege  of  Dunkirk,  and  began  to  dose  on  his 
left.  But  his  conclusion  was  entirely  wrong.  The  Allies  were 
closing  on  Ibesr  left  inland  to  attack  Maubeuge.  Coburg  drew  in 
Beaulieu,  and  even  peisuaded  the  Dutch  to  assist,  the  duke  of 
York  undertaking  for  the  moment  to  watch  the  whole  ci  the 
Flanders  cordon  from  the  sea  to  ToumaL  But  this  concentra- 
tion of  force  was  merely  nominal,  for  each  contingent  worked 
in  the  interests  of  its  own  masters,  and,  above  aU,  the  siege 
that  was  the  object  of  the  concentration  was  calculated  to  last 
four  weeks,  t  .e.  gave  the  French  four  weeks  unimpeded  liberty 
of  action. 

Houchard  was  now  denounced  and  broug^it  captive  to  Paru. 
Placed  upon  his  trial,  he  offered  a  calm  and  reasoned  defence  ci 
his  conduct,  but  when  the  intolerable  word  "coward  "  was  hurled 
at  him  by  one  of  his  judges  he  wept  with  rage,  pointing  to  the 
scars  of  his  many  wounds,  and  then,  his  spirit  broken,  sank  into 
a  lethargic  indifference,  in  which  he  remained  to  the  end.  He  was 
guillotined  on  the  z6th  of  November  1793. 

After  Houchard's  arrest,  Jourdan  accepted  the  command, 
though  with  many  misgivings,  for  the  higher  ranks  were  filled 
by  officers  with  even  less  experience  than  he  had  himself,  equip- 
ment and  clothing  was  wanting,  and,  periiaps  more  important 
still,  the  new  levies,  instead  of  filling  up  the  depleted  ranks  <d 
the  line,  were  assembled  in  undisciplined  and  half-anmed  hordes 
at  various  frontier  camps,  under  elected  officers  who  had  for  the 
most  part  never  undergone  the  least  training.  The  field  states 
showed  a  total  of  104,000  men,  of  whom  less  than  a  third  formed 
the  operative  army.  But  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  that  of 
Hondschoote,  and  umilarly  demanding  a  plain,  urgent  and 
recognizable  objective,  animated  it,  and  although  Jourdan  and 
Carnot  (who  was  with  him  at  Gaverelle,  where  the  army  bed 
now  reassembled)  began  to  study  the  general  strategic  situation, 
the  Committee  brought  them  back  to  realities  by  ordering  them 
to  relieve  Maubeuge  at  all  costs. 

The  Allies  disposed  in  all  of  66,000  men  around  the  threatened 
fortress,  but  36,000  of  these  were  actually  employed  in  the 
siege,  and  the  remainder,  forming  the  covering  army, 
extended  in  an  enormous  semicircle  of  posts  facing 
west,  south  and  east.  Thus  the  {Republicans,  as  before, 
had  two  men  toone  at  the  point  of  contact (44,000  against  ai,ooo), 
but  so  formidable  was  the  discipline  and  steadiness  of  manoruvre 
of  the  old  armies  that  the  chances  were  considered  as  no  more  than 
"rather  in  favour"  of  the  French.  Not  that  these  chances 
were  seriously  weighed  before  engaging.  The  generals  might 
squander  their  energies  in  the  council  chamber  on  plans  of  sieges 
and  expeditions,  but  in  the  field  they  were  glad  enough  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  a  battle  which  they  were  not  skilful  enough 
to  compel.  It  took  place  on  the  isih  and  i6ih  of  Oaober,  and 
though  the  allied  rig^t  and  centre  held  their  ground,  on  tbdr  left 
the  plateau  of  Wattignies  (q.v.),  from  which  the  battle  derives  its 
name,  was  stormed  on  the  second  day,  Carnot,  Jourdan  and  the 
representatives  leading  the  columns  in  person.  Coburg  indeed 
retired  in  unbroken  order,  added  to  which  the  Maubeuge  garrison 
had  faOed  to  co-operate  with  their  rescuers  by  a  sortie,*  and  the 
duke  of  York  had  hurried  up  with  all  the  men  he  could  spare 
from  the  Flanders  cordon.  But  the  Dutch  generals  refused  to 
advance  beyond  the  Sambre,  and  Coburg  broke  up  the  siege  of 
Maubeuge  and  retired  whence  he  had  come,  while  Jourdan,  so 
far  from  pressing  forward,  was  anxiously  awaiting  a  counter- 
attack, and  entrenching  himself  with  all  possible  energy.  So 
ended  the  episode  of  Waltignies,  which,  alike  in  its  general 
outline  and  in  its  details,  gives  a  perfect  picture  of  the  character, 
at  once  intense  and  spasmodic,  of  the  "  New  French  *'  warfare 
in  the  days  of  the  Terror. 

'  One  of  the  generals  at  Maubeuge,  Chancel,  was  guillotined. 
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To  complete  the  storv  of  '93  it  remains  to  sketch,  very  briefly, 
tbe  principal  events  on  the  eastern  and  southern  frontiers  of  France. 
ThoK  present,  in  the  main,  no  special  features,  and  all  that  it  is 
necesary  to  retain  of  them  is  the  fact  of  their  existence.  What  this 
cBultiplication  of  their  tasks  meant  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
asd  CO  Camot  in  particular  it  is  impossible  to  realize.  It  was  not 
Qcrdy  on  the  Sambre  and  the  Scheldt,  nor  against  one  army  of 
hctffogeoeous  allies  that  the  Republic  had  to  fight  for  life,  but  against 
Prusiians  and  Hessians  on  the  Rhine,  Sardinians  in  the  Alps. 
Spaniards  ia  the  Pyrenees,  and  also  (one  might  lay,  indeed,  above  all) 
agaioA  Frenchmen  in  Vendue.  Lyons.  Marseilles  and  Toulon. 

Oa  the  Rhine,  the  advance  ol  a  Prussian-Hessian  army,  63,000 
«roQ|.  rapidly  drove  back  Custine  from  the  Main  into  the  valleys  of 
the  Saar  and  the  Lauter.  An  Austrian  corps  under  Wurmser  soon 
afterwards  invaded  Alsace.  Here,  as  on  the  northern  frontier,  there 
wasa  k»g  period  of  trial  and  error,  of  denunciations  and  indiscipline, 
and  of  wholly  trivial  fighting,  before  the  Republicans  recovered 
tbenuelves.  But  in  the  end  the  ragged  enthusiasts  found  their  true 
leader  b«Lasare  Hoche,  and,  though  defeated  by  Brunswick  at 
Pirmaseos  and  Kaiaerslautern,  they  managed  to  develop  almost 
tbdr  full  strength  apjnst  Wurmser  in  Alsace.  On  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber the  latter,  who  had  already  undergone  a  aeries  of  partial  reverses, 
was  driven  by  main  force  from  the  lines  of  Weissenburg,  after  which 
Hocbe  advanced  into  the  Palatinate  and  delivered  Landau,  and 
FVbefra  moved  on  to  recapture  Mainz,  which  had  surrendered 
in  July.  On  the  Spanish  frontier  both  sides  indulged  in  a  fruitless 
«ar  of  posts  in  broken  ground.  The  Italian  campaign  of  1793. 
equally  unprofitable,  will  be  referred  to  below.  Far  more  serious  than 
either  was  the  insurrection  of  Vendue  (q.v.)  and  the  counter-revolution 
ia  the  socth  o(  France,  the  principal  incidents  of  which  were  the 
terrible  sieges  of  Lyons  and  Toulon. 

For  1794  Camot  plaimed  a  general  advance  of  all  the  northern 
armies,  that  ol  the  North  (Pichegni)  from  Dunkirk-Caascl  by 
0^^^^^  Ypres  and  Oudenarde  on  Brussels,  the  minor  Army 
^foS^  of  the  Ardennes  to  Charleroi,  and  the  Army  of  th*^ 
Moselle  (Jourdan)  to  Li^,  while  between  Charleroi 
aod  UDe  demonstrations  were  to  be  made  against  the  hostile 
oentxe.  He  counted  upon  little  as  regards  the  two  armies  near 
the  Meuse,  but  hoped  to  force  on  a  decisive  battle  by  the 
advance  of  the  left  wing  towards  YfSres.  Coburg,  on  the  other 
side,  intended,  if  not  forced  to  develop  his  strength  on  the  Ypres 
side,  to  make  his  main  effort  against  the  French  centre  about 
Laadrecies.  This  produced  the  siege  of  Landrecies,  which  need 
not  coocem  tas,  a  forward  movement  of  the  French  to  Menin 
ud  Coortrai  which  resulted  in  the  battles  of  Tourcoing  and 
Toumai.  and  the  campaign  of  Fleurus,  which,  almost  fortuit- 
ously, produced  the  long-sought  decision. 

The  first  crisis  was  brought  about  by  the  advance  of  the  left 
vifig  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  under  Souham,  to  Menin-Courtrai. 
This  advance  placed  Souham  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  right 
vifif.  and  at  last  stimulated  the  Allies  into  adopting  the  plan 
tiut  Mack  had  advocated,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  since 
b^foce  Neenrinden — that  of  annikilating  the  enemy's  army. 
This  vigorous  purpose,  and  the  leading  part  in  its  execution 
piiyed  by  the  duke  of  York  and  the  British  contingent,  give 
thoc  operatioos,  to  Englishmen  at  any  rate,  a  living  interest 
Tkich  is  entirely  lacking  in,  say,  the  sieges  of  Le  Quesnoy  and 
Undfcdet.  On  the  other  side,  the  "  New  French  "  armies  and 
tbeir  leaders,  without  losing  the  energy  of  1793,  had  emerged  from 
ccttfusion  and  inexperience,  and  the  powers  of  the  new  army 
ud  the  new  system  had  begun  to  mature,  Thus  it  was  a  fair 
trid  of  strength  between  the  old  way  and  the  new. 

Ia  the  second  week  of  May  the  left  wing  of  the  Army  of  the 
North — the  centre  was  towards  Landrecies,  and  the  right, 
fined  in  the  Army  of  the  Ardennes,  towards  Charleroi— found 
^^  interposed  at  Menin-Courtrai-Lille  between  twp  hostile 
EisKS,  the  main  body  of  the  allied  right  wing  about  Toumai 
ud  a  secondary  corps  at  Thielt.  Common-sense,  therefore, 
(i^cuted  a  converging  attack  for  the  Allies  and  a  series  of  rapid 
r»dial  blows  for  the  French.  In  the  allied  camp  common-sense 
bad  fim  to  prevail  over  routine,  and  the  emperor's  fiist  orders 
vere  for  a  raid  of  the  Thielt  corps  towards  Ypres,  which  his 
a<ivH«n  hoped  would  of  itsdf  cause  the  French  to  decamp. 
B«  the  duke  of  York  formed  a  very  different  plan,  and  Feld- 
«««B»ca«er  Clexfayt,  in  command  at  Thielt,  agreed  to  co- 
^JpttUe.  Their  ptt^pooal  was  to  surround  the  French  on  the  Lys 
vith  thdr  two  corps,  and  by  the  15th  the  emperor  had  decided  to 
Bx  Urger  foffoes  with  the  same  object. 
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On  that  day  Cobuiig  himself,  with  6000  men  under  Feldzeug- 
meister  Kinsky  from  the  central  (Landrecies)  group,  entered 
Toumai  and  took  up  the  general  command,  while    fact's 
another  reinforcement  imder  the  archduke  Charles    "ammHUh 
marched  towardsOrchies.    Orders  were  promptly  issued    *'*^„ 
for  a  general  offensive.    Clerfayt's  corps  was  to  be   ^'"'' 
between  Rousselaer  and  Menin  on  the  1 6th,  and  the  next  day  to  force 
its  way  across  the  Lys  at  Werwick  and  connect  with  the  main 
army.    The  main  army  was  to  advance  in  four  columns.    The  first 
three,  under  the  duke  of  York,  were  to  move  off,  at  daylight  on  the 
17th,  by  Dottignies,  Leers  and  Lannoy  respectively  to  the  line 
Mouscron-Tourcoipg-Mouveaux.     The  fourth  and  fifth  under 
Kinsky  and  the  archduke  Charles  were  to  defeat  the  French 
corps  on  the  upper  Marque,  and  then,  leaving  Lille  on  their  left 
and  guaranteeing  themselves  by  a  cordon  system  against  being 
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cut  off  from  Toumai  (either  by  the  troops  just  defeated  or  by  the 
Lille  garrison),  to  march  rapidly  forward  towards  Werwick, 
getting  touch  oq  their  right  with  the  duke  of  York  and  on  their 
left  with  Clerfayt,  and  thus  completing  the  investing  circle 
around  Souham's  and  Moreau's  isolated  divisions.  Speed  was 
enjoined  on  all.  Picked  volunteers  to  clear  away  the  enemy's 
skirmishers,  and  pioneers  to  make  good  difficult  places  on  the 
roads,  were  to  precede  the  heads  of  the  columns.  Then  came 
at  the  head  of  the  main  body  the  artillery  with  an  infantry 
escort.  All  this  might  have  been  designed  by  the  Japanese  for 
the  attack  of  some  well-defined  Russian  position  in  the  war  of 
1904.  Outpost  and  skirmisher  resistance  was  to  be  overpowered 
the  insUnt  it  was  offered,  and  the  attack  on  the  closed  bodies 
of  the  enemy  was  to  be  initiated  by  a  heavy  artillery  fire  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  But  in  1904  the  Russians  stood  still, 
which  was  the  last  thing  that  the  Revolutionary  armies  of  1794 
would  or  could  do.    Mack's  well-considered  and  carefully  balanced 
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combinations  failed,  and  doubtless  helped  to  create  the  legend 
of  his  incapacity,  which  finds  no  support  either  in  the  opinion 
of  Coburg,  the  representative  of  the  old  school,  or  in  that  of 
Schamhorst,  the  founder  of  the  new 

Souham,who  commanded  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Pichegru, 
had  formed  his  own  plan.  Finding  himself  with  the  major 
part  of  his  forces  between  York  and  Cierfayt,  he  had  decided 
to  impose  upon  the  former  by  means  of  a  covering  detach- 
ment, and  to  .fall  upon  Clerfajrt  near  Rousselaer  with  the  bulk 
of  his  forces.  This  plan,  based  as  it  was  on  a  sound  calculation 
of  time,  space,  strength  and  endurance,  merits  close  consideration, 
for  it  contains  more  than  a  trace  of  the  essential  principles  of 
modem  strategy,  yet  with  one  vital  difference,  that  whereas, 
in  the  present  case,  the  factor  of  the  enemy's  independent  will 
wrecked  the  scheme.  Napoleon  would  have  guaranteed  to  himself, 
before  and  during  its  development,  the  power  of  executing  it 
in  spite  of  the  enemy  The  appearance  of  fresh  allied  troops 
(Kinsky)  on  his  right  front  at  once  modified  these  general 
arrangements.  Divining  Coburg's  intentions  from  the  arrival 
of  the  enemy  near  Pont-i-Marque  and  at  Lannoy,  he  ordered 
Bonnaud  (Lille  group,  37,000)  to  leave  enough  troops  on  the  upper 
Marque  to  amuse  the  enemy's  leftmost  colunms,  and  with  evcr]^ 
man  he  had  left  beyond  this  absolute  minimum  to  attack  the  left 
flank  of  the  columns  moving  towards  Tourcoing,  which  his  weak 
centre  (13,000  men  at  Tourcoing,  Mouscron  and  Roubaix)  was 
to  stop  by  frontal  defence.  No  r61e  was  as  yet  assigned  to  the 
prindpal  mass  (50,000  under  Moreau)  about  Courtrai. 
Vandamme's  briga<k  was  to  extend  along  the  Lys  from  Menin  to 
Werwick  and  beypnd,  to  deny  as  long  as  possible  the  passage  to 
Cierfayt 

This  second  plan  failed  like  the  first,  because  the  enemy's 
counter-will  was  not  controlled  All  along  the  line  Coburg's 
advance  compelled  the  French  to  fight  as  they  were  without  any 
redistribution.  But  the  French  were  sufficiently  elastic  to  adapt 
themselves  readily  to  unforeseen  conditions,  and  on  Coburg's 
side  too  the  unexpected  happened.  When  Cierfayt  appeared 
on  the  Lys  above  Menin,  he  found  Werwick  held.  This  was  an 
accident,  for  the  battalion  there  was  on  its  way  to  Menin, 
and  Vandamme,  who  had  not  yet  received  his  new  orders,  was 
still  far  away  But  the  battalion  fought  boldly,  Cierfayt  sent 
for  his  pontoons;  and  ere  they  arrived  Vandamme's  leading 
troops  managed  to  come  up  on  the  other  side.  Thus  it  was  not 
till  I  A.M.  on  the  i8th  that  the  first  Austrian 'battalions  passed 
the  Lys. 

On  the  front  of  the  main  allied  group  the  "annihilation 
plan  "  was  crippled  at  the  outset  by  the  tardiness  of  the  arch- 
duke's (fifth  or  left)  column.  On  this  the  smooth  working  of  the 
whole  scheme  depended,  for  Coburg  considered  that  he  must 
defeat  Bonnaud  before  carrying  out  his  intended  envelopment 
of  the  Menln-Courtrai  group  (the  idea  of  "  binding  "  the  enemy 
by  a  detachment  while  the  main  scheme  proceeded  had  not  yet 
arisen)  The  allied  general,  indeed,  on  discovering  the  back- 
wardness of  the  archduke,  went  so  far  as  to  order  all  the  other 
columns  to  begin  by  swerving  southward  against  Bonnaud,  but 
these  were  already  too  deeply  committed  to  the  original  plan 
to  execute  any  new  variation. 

The  rightmost  column  (Hanoverians)  under  von  dem  Bussche 
moved  on  Mouscron,  overpowering  the  fragmentary,  if  energetic, 
resistance  of  the  French  advanced  posts.  Next  on  the  left, 
Lieutenant  Field  Marshal  Otto  moved  by  Leers  and  Watrclos, 
driving  away  a  French  post  at  Lis  (near  Lannoy)  on  his  left  flank, 
and  entered  Tourcoing.  But  meantime  a  French  brigade  had 
driven  von  dem  Bussche  away  from  Mouscron,  so  that  Otto  felt 
compelled  to  keep  troops  at  Leers  and  Watrelos  to  protect  his 
rear,  which  seriously  weakened  his  hold  on  Tourcoing.  The 
third  colunm,  led  by  the  duke  of  York,  advanced  from  Templeuve 
on  Lannoy  at  the  same  time  securing  its  left  by  expelling  the 
French  from  WUlems.  Lannoy  was  stormed  by  the  British 
Guards  under  Sir  R.  Abercromby  with  such  vigour  that  the 
cavalry  which  had  been  sent  round  the  village  to  cut  off  the 
French  retreat  had  no  time  to  get  into  position.  Beyond  Lannoy, 
the  French  resistance,  still  disjointed,  became  more  obstinate  as 


the  ground  favoured  it  more,  and  the  duke  called  up  the  Austrians 
from  WiUems  to  turn  the  right  of  the  French  position  at  Roubaix 
by  way  of  a  small  valley  Once  again,  however,  the  Guards  dis- 
lodged the  enemy  before  the  turning  movement  had  taken  effect. 
A  third  French  position  now  appeared,  at  Mouvaujt,  and  this 
seemed  to  formidable  that  the  duke  halted  to  rest  his  now 
weary  men.  The  emperor  himself,  however,  ordered  the  advance 
to  be  resumed,  and  Mouvaux  too  was  carried  by  Abercromby. 
It  was  now  mghtfail,  and  the  duke  having  attained  his  objective 
point  prepared  to  hold  it  against  a  counter  attack. 

Kinsky  meanwhile  with  the  fourth  column  had  made  feints 
opposite  Pont-i-Tressin,and  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Marque 
near  Bouvines  with  his  main  body.  But  Bonnaud  gave  ground 
so  slowly  that  up  to  4  p.m.  Kinsky  had  only  progressed  a  few 
hundred  paces  from  his  crossing  point.  The  fifth  column,  which 
was  behmd  time  on  the  i6th,  did  not  arrive  at  Orchics  till  dawn 
on  the  17th,  and  had  to  halt  there  for  rest  and  food.  Thence, 
moving  across  country  in  fighting  formation,  the  archduke 
made  his  way  to  Pont-&-Marque.  But  he  was  unable  to  do  nwre, 
before  calling  a  halt,  than  deploy  his  troops  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  stream. 

So  closed  the  first  day's  operations.  The  "  anm'hilation  plan  '* 
had  already  undergone  a  serious  check.  The  archduke  and 
Kinsky,  instead  of  being  ready  for  the  second  part  of  their  task, 
had  scarcely  completed  the  fiist,  and  the  same  could  be  said  of 
Cierfajrt,  while  von  dem  Bussche  had  definitively  failed.  Only 
the  duke  of  York  and  Otto  had  done  their  share  in  the  centre, 
and  they  now  stood  at  Tourcoing  and  Mouvaux  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  main  body,  with  no  hope  of  support  from 
the  other  columns  and  no  more  than  a  chance  of  meeting  Cierfayt. 
Coburg's  entire  force  was,  without  deducting  losses,  no  nK»e 
than  53,000  for  a  front  of  18  m.,  and  only  half  of  the  enemy's 
available  80,000  men  had  as  yet  been  engaged.  Mack  sent  a 
staff  officer,  at  i  a.m.,  to  implore  the  archduke  to  come  up  to 
Lannoy  at  once,  but  the  young  prince  was  asleep  and  his  suite 
refused  to  wake  him. 

Matters  did  not,  of  course,  present  themselves  in  this  Ii|;ht  at 
Souham's  headquarters,  where  the  generals  met  in  an  informal 
council.  The  project  of  flinging  Bonnaud's  corps  against  the 
flank  of  the  duke  of  York  had  not  received  even  a  beginning  of 
execution,  and  the  outposts,  reinforced  though  they  were  from 
the  main  groUp,  had  everywhere  been  driven  in.  All  the  sub- 
ordinate leaders,  moreover  (except  Bonnaud),  sent  in  the  most 
despondent  reports.  "  Councils  of  war  never  fight  "  is  an  old 
maxim,  justified  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred.  But  this 
council  determined  to  do  so,  and  with  all  possible  vigour.  The 
scheme  was  practically  that  which  Coburg's  first  threat  had 
produced  and  his  first  brusque  advance  had  inhibited.  Van- 
damme was  to  hold  Cierfayt,  the  garrison  of  Lille  and  a  few 
outlying  corps  to  occupy  the  archduke  and  Ktnsky,  and  in  the 
centre  Moreau  and  Bonnaud,  with  40,000  effectives,  were  to 
attack  the  Tourcomg-Mouvaux  position  in  front  and  flank  at 
dawn  with  all  possible  energy 

The  first  shots  were  fired  on  the  Lys,  where,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, Clerfayt's  infantry  had  effected  its  crossing  in  the 
night.  Vandamme,  who  was  to  defend  the  river,  had 
in  the  evening  assembled  his  troops  (fatigued  by  a 
long  march)  near  Menin-instcad  of  pushing  on  at  once. 
Thus  only  one  of  his  battalions  had  taken  part  in  the  defence 
of  Werwick  on  the  17th,  and  the  remainder  were  by  this  chance 
massed  on  the  flank  of  Clerfayt's  subsequent  line  of  advance. 
Vandamme  used  his  advantage  well.  He  attacked,  with  perhaps 
12,000  men  against  31,000,  the  head  and  the  middle  of  Clerfayt's 
columns  as  they  moved  on  Lincclles.  Cierfayt  stopped  at  once, 
turned  upon  him  and  drove  him  towards  Roncq  and  Menin. 
Still,  fighting  in  succession,  rallying  and  fighting  a^in, 
Vandamme's '  regiments  managed  to  spin  out  time  and  to 
commit  Cierfayt  deeper  and  deeper  to  a  false  direction  till  it  was 
too  late  in  the  day  to  influence  the  battle  elsewhere. 

V  dem  Bussche's  column  at  Dottignies,  shaken  by  the  blow 
it  had  received  the  day  before,  did  nothing,  and  actuaQy  retreated 
to  the  Scheldt.    On  the  other  flank,  Kinsky  and  the  archduke 
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Cbirles  practically  remained  inactive  despite  repeated  orders 
to  proceed  to  Lannoy,  Kinsley  waiting  for  the  archduke,  and  the 
Utter  using  up  his  time  and  forces  in  elaborating  a  protective 
cordoQ  all  around  his  left  and  rear.  Both  alleged  that "  the  troops 
vere  tired,"  but  there  was  a  stronger  motive.  It  was  felt  that 
Belgium  was  about  to  be  handed  over  to  France  as  the  price 
of  peace,  and  the  generals  did  not  see  the  force  of  wasting 
soklien  on  a  lost  cause.  There  remained  the  two  centre  columns, 
Otto's  and  the  duke  of  York's.  The  orders  of  the  emperor  to 
the  duke  were  that  he  should  advance  to  establish  communica- 
tion with  Clerfayt  at  Lincelles.  Having  thus  cut  off  the  French 
Courtcai  group,  he  was  to  initiate  a  general  advance  to  crush  it, 
ID  which  all  the  aUied  columns  would  take  part,  Clerfayt,  York 
and  Otto  in  front,  von  dem  Bussche  on  the  ri^t  flank  and  the 
axcbdokc  and  Kinsky  in  support..  These  airy  schemes  were 
destroyed  at  dawn  on  the  i8th.  Macdonald's  brigade  carried 
Toiircoing  at  the  first  rush,  though  Otto's  guns  and  the  volleys 
of  the  infantry  checked  its  further  progress.  Malbrancq's 
brigade  swarmed  around  the  duke  of  York's  entrenchments  at 
MoQYauz,  while  Bonnaud's  mass  from  the  side  of  Lille  passed 
the  Marque  and  lapped  round  the  flanks  of  the  British  posts  at 
Roobaiz  and  Lannoy.  The  duke  had  used  up  his  reserves  in 
esisting  Otto,  and  by  8  a.m.  the  positions  of  Roubaiz,  Lannoy 
and  Moavauz  were  isolated  from  each  other.  But  the  Allies 
ftm^  magpmficently,  and  by  now  the  Republicans  were  in 
cooittsion,  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  and  therefore  extremely 
aenative  to  waves  of  enthusiasm  or  panic;  and  at  this  moment 
Oexfayt  was  nearing  success,  and  Vandamme  fighting  almost 
back  to  back  with  Malbrancq.  •  Otto  was  able  to  retire  gradually, 
though  with  heavy  losses,  to  Leers,  before  Macdonald's  left 
column  was  able  to  storm  Watrelos,  or  Daendels'  brigade,  still 
larther  towards  the  Scheldt,  could  reach  his  rear.  The  resistance 
d  the  Anstrians  gave  breathing  space  to  the  English,  who  held 
OQ  to  their  positions  till  about  xi.30,  attacked  again  and  again 
by  Bonnaud,  and  then,  not  without  confusion,  retired  to  join 
Otto  at  Leers. 

With  the  retreat  of  the  two  sorely  tried  columns  and  the 
pwpfTwion  of  Clerfayt's  attack  between  Lincelles  and  Roncq, 
the  battle  of  Totircoing  ended.  It  was  a  victory  of  which  the 
joang  French  generals  had  reason  to  be  pr^oud.  The  mxiin 
attack  was  vigorously  conducted,  and  the  two-to-one  numerical 
Kperiority  which  tht  French  possessed  at  the  decisive  point 
h  the  best  testimony  at  ooct  to  Souham's  generalship  and  to 
Vaadammc's  bravery.  As  for  the  Allies,  those  of  them  who  took 
part  in  the  battle  at  all,  generals  and  soldiers,  covered  themselves 
with  gkny,  but  the  inaction  of  two-thirds  of  Coburg's  army  was 
the  banki^Mcj  declaration  of  the  old  strategical  system.  The 
Allies  lost,  on  this  day,  about  4000  killed  and  wounded  and  1500 
prinocxs  besides  60  guns.  The  French  loss,  which  was  probably 
beaner,  is  not  known.  The  duke  of  York  defeated,  Souham 
at  oQce  turned  his  attention  to  Clerfayt,  against  whom  he  directed 
all  the  forces  he  could  gather  after  a  day's  "  horde-tactics."  The 
Austrian'  commander,  however,  withdrew  over  the  river  un- 
harmed. On  the  xgth  he  was  at  Rousselaer  and  Ingelminster,  9 
orxo  OB.  north  of  Courtrai,  while  Coburg's  forces  assembled  and 
encamped  in  a  strong  position  some  3  m.  west  and  north-west  of 
Toamai,  the  Hanoverians  remaining  out  in  advance  of  the  right 
CO  the  Espierre. 

Souham's  victory,  thanks  to  his  geographical  position,  had 
aerdy  given  him  air.  The  Allies,  except  for  the  loss  of  some 
SSoo  men,  were  in  no  way  worse  off.  The  plan  had  failed,  but 
the  amy  as  a  whole  had  not  been  defeated,  while  the  troops  of 
the  duke  of  York  and  Otto  were  far  too  well  disdplined  not  to 
take  their  defeat  as  "  aU  in  the  day's  work."  Souham  was  still 
oa  the  Lys  and  midway  between  the  two  allied  masses,  able  to 
strike  each  in  turn  or  liable  to  be  crushed  between  them  in  pro- 
ponioD  as  the  opposing  generals  calculated  time,  space  and 
esdorance  accoratdy  Souham,  therefore,  as  early  as  the  xqth, 
had  decided  that  until  Clerfayt  had  been  pushed  back  to  his 
oid  poatioos  itear  Thielt  he  could  not  deal  with  the  main  body 
of  the  Al£es  on  the  side  of  Toumai,  and  he  had  left  Bonnaud 
to  bold  the  latter  while  he  concentrated  most  of  his  £orces 
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towards  Courtrai.  This  move  had  the  desired  effect,  for  Clerfayt 
retired  without  a  contest,  and  on  the  2xst  of  May  Souham  issued 
his  orders  for  an  advance  on  Coburg's  army,  which,  as  he  knew, 
had  meantime  been  reinforced.  Vandamme  alone  was  left  to 
face  Clerfayt,  and  this  time  with  outposts  far  out,  at  Ingelminster 
and  Roosebeke,  to  as  to  ensure  his  chief,  not  a  few  hours',  but 
two  or  three  days'  freedom  from  interference. 

Pichegni  ikow  returned  and  took  up  the  supreme  command, 
Souham  remaining  in  charge  of  his  own  and  Moreau's  divisbns. 
On  the  extreme  right,  from  Pont-i-Tressin,  only 
demonstrations  were  to  be  made;  the  centre,  between 
Baisieux  and  Estaimbourg,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
holding  attack  of  Boxmaud's  conxmand,  while  Souham,  in  con- 
siderably greater  density,  delivered  the  decisive  attack  on  the 
allied  right  by  St  Leger  and  Warcoing.  At  Helchin  a  brigade  was 
to  guard  the  outer  flank  of  the  assailants  ag^unst  a  movement  by 
the  Hanoverians  and  to  keep  open  commuixication  with  Courtrai 
in  case  of  attack  from  the  direction  of  Oudeiuutle.  The  details  of 
the  allied  position  were  insufficiently  known  owing  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  their  advanced  posts  and  the  intricate  and  densely  culti- 
vated nature  of  the  ground.  The  battle  of  Toumai  opened  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  2  and  and  was  long  and  desperately 
contested.  The  demonstration  on  the  French  extreme  right 
was  soon  recognized  by  the  defenders  to  be  negligible,  and  the 
allied  left  wing  thereupon  closed  on  the  centre.  There  Bonnaud 
attacked  with  vigour,  forcing  back  the  various  advanced  posts, 
espedally  on  the  left,  where  he  dislodged  the  Allies  from  Nechin. 
The  defenders  of  Templeuve  then  fell  back,  and  the  attacking 
swarms — ^a  dissolved  line  of  battle — fringed  the  brook  beyond 
Templeuve,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  the  Allies'  main 
position,  and  even  for  a  moment  seized  Blandaixx.  Meanwhile 
the  French  at  Nechin,  in  concert  with  the  nuun  attack,  pressed 
on  towards  Ramegnies. 

Macdonald's  and  other  brigades  had  forced  the  Espierre 
rivulet  and  driven  von  dem  Buasche's  Hanoverians  partly  over 
the  Scheldt  (they  had  a  pontoon  bridge),  partly  southward. 
The  main  front  of  the  Allies  was  defined  by  the  brook  that  flows 
between  Templeuve  and  Blandain,  then  between  Ramegnies 
and  Pont-i-Chin  and  empties  into  the  Scheldt  near  the  last-named 
hamlet.  On  this  front  till  close  on  nightfall  a  fierce  battte  raged. 
Pichegru's  main  attack  was  still  by  his  left,  and  Pont-i-Chin  was 
taken  and  retaken  by  French,  Austrians,  British  and  Hanoverians 
in  turn.  Between  Blandain  and  Pont-4-Chin  Bonnaud's  troops 
more  than  once  entered  the  line  of  defence.  But  the  attack  was 
definitively  broken  off  at  nightfall  and  the  Republicans  withdrew 
slowly  towards  Lannoy  and  Leers.  They  had  for  the  first  time 
in  a  fiercely  contested  "  soldier's  battle  "  measured  their  strength, 
regiment  for  regiment,  against  the  Allies,  and  failed,  but  by  so 
narrow  a  margin  that  henceforward  the  Army  of  the  North 
realized  its  own  strength  and  solidity.  The  Army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, already  superior  in  numbers  and  imbued  with  the  decision- 
compelling  spirit,  had  at  last  achieved  ^If-confidence. 

But  the  actual  decision  was  destined  by  a  curious  process  of 
evolution  to  be  given  by  Jourdan's  far-distant  Army  of  the 
Moselle,  to  which  we  now  turn. 

The  Army  of  the  Moselle  had  been  ordered  toassemble  a  striking 
force  on  its  left  wing,  without  prejudicing  the  rest  of  its  cordon 
in  Lorraine,  and  with  this  striking  force  to  operate  towards 
Liige  and  Namur.  Its  first  movement  on  Arlon,  in  April,  was 
repulsed  by  a  small  Austrian  corps  under  Beaulieu  that  guarded 
this  region.  But  in  the  beginning  of  May  the  advance  was 
resumed  though  the  troops  were  ill-equipped  and  ill-fed,  and 
requisitions  had.  reduced  the  civil  population  to  semi-starvation 
and  sullen  hostility.  We  quote  Jourdan's  instructions  to  his 
advanced  guard,  not  merely  as  evidence  of  the  trivial  purpose 
of  the  march  as  originally  planned,  but  still  more  as  an  illustration 
of  the  driving  power  that  made  the  troops  march  at  all,  and  of 
the  new  method  of  marching  and  subsisting  them. 

Its  commander  was  "  to  keep  in  mind  the  purpose  of  cutting 
the  communications  between  Luxemburg  and  Namur,  and  was 
therefore  to  throw  out  strong  bodies  against  the  enemy  daily  and 
at  different  points,  to  parry  the  enemy's  movements  by  rapid 
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marches,  to  prevent  any  transfer  of  troops  to  Belgium,  and  lastly 
to  seek  an  occasion  for  giving  battle,  for  cutting  off  his  convoys 

^    and  for  seizing  bis  magazines."    So  much  for  the 

jaunta^B^  purpose.  The  method  of  achieving  it  is  defined  as 
follows.  "  General  Hatry,  in  order  to  attain  the  object 
of  these  instructions,  will  have  with  him  the  minimum 
of  wagons.  He  is  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy  as  much 
as  possible,  and  to  send  back  into  the  interior  of  the  Republic 
whatever  may  be  useful  to  it;  he  will  maintain  his  communica- 
tions with  Longwy,  report  every  movement  to  me,  and  when 
necessary  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  to  the  minister 
of  war,  maintain  order  and  discipline,  and  firmly  oppose  every 
sort  of  pillage."  How  the  last  of  these  instructions  was  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  rest,  Hatry  was  not  informed.  In  fact,  it 
was  ignored.  "  I  am  far  from  believing,"  wrote  the  representa- 
tive on  mission  GiUet,  "  that  we  ought  to  adopt  the  principles 
of  philanthropy  with  which  we  began  the  war." 

At  the  moment  when,  on  these  terms,  Jourdan's  advance  was 
resumed,  the  general  situation  east  of  the  Scheldt  was  as  follows: 
The  Allies'  centre  under  Coburg  had  captured  Landredes,  and 
now  (May  4)  lay  around  that  place,  about  65,000  strong,  while 
the  left  under  Kaunitz  (37,000)  was  somewhat  north  of  Maubeuge, 
with  detachments  south  of  the  Sambre  as  far  as  the  Meuse. 
Beyond  these  again  were  the  detachment  of  Beaulieu  (8000) 
near  Arlon,  and  another,  9000  strong,  around  Trier.  On  the  side 
of  the  French,  the  Army  of  the  Moselle  (41,000  effectives)  was 
in  cordon  between  SaargemQnd  and  Longwy,  the  Army  of  the 
Ardennes  (as,ooo)  between  Beaumont  and  Givet;  of  the  Army 
of  the  North,  the  right  wing  (38,000)  in  the  area  Beaumont — 
Maubeuge  and  the  centre  (24,000)  about  Guise.  In  the  aggregate 
the  allied  field  armies  numbered  139,000  men,  those  of  the 
French  303,000.  Tactically  the  disproportion  was  sufficient  to 
give  the  latter  the  victory,  if,  strategically,  it  could  be  made 
effective  at  a  given  time  and  place.  But  the  French  had  mobility 
as  a  remedy  for  over-extension,  and  though  their  close  massing 
on  the  extreme  flanks  left  no  more  than  equal  forces  opposite 
Coburg  in  the  centre,  the  latter  felt  unable  either  to  go  forward 
or  to  close  to  one  flank  when  on  hb  right  the  storm  was  brewing 
at  Menin  and  Toumai,  and  on  his  left  Kaunitz  reported  the 
gathering  of  important  masses  of  the  French  around  Beaumont. 

Thus  the  initiative  passed  over  to  the  French,  but  they  missed 
their  opportunity,  as  Coburg  had  missed  his  in  1 793.  Pichegru's 
right  was  ordered  to  march  on  Mons,  and  his  left  to  master  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  so  as  to  reduce  the  Allies  to  wagon- 
drawn  supplies — the  latter  an  objective  dear  to  the  18th-century 
general;  while  Jourdan's  task,  as  we  know,  was  to  conquer  the 
Li£ge  or  Namur  country  without  unduly  stripping  the  cordon  on 
the  Saar  and  the  Moselle.  Jourdan's  orders  and  original  purpose 
were  to  get  Beaulieu  out  of  his  way  by  the  usual  strategical 
tricks,  and.to  march  through  the  Ardennes  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
living  on  what  supplies  he  could  pick  up  from  the  enemy  or  the 
inhabitants.  But  he  had  scarcely  started  when  Beaulieu  made 
his  existence  felt  by  attacking  a  French  post  at  Bouillon.  There- 
upon Jourdan  made  the  active  enemy,  instead  of  Namur,  his 
first  object 

The  movement  of  the  operative  portion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Moselle  began  on  the  3xst  of  May  from  Longwy  through  Arlon 
towards  Neufch&tcau.  Irregular  fighting,  sometimes  with  the 
Austrians,  sometimes  with  the  bitterly  hostile  inhabitants, 
marked  its  progress.  Beaulieu  was  nowhere  forced  into  a  battle. 
But  fortune  was  on  Jourdan's  side.  The  Austrians  were  a  de- 
tachment of  Coburg's  army,  not  an  independent  force,  and  when 
threatened  they  retired  towards  Ciney,  drawing  Jourdan  after 
them  in  the  very  direction  in  which  he  desired  to  go.  On  the 
28th  the  French,  after  a  vain  detour  made  in  the  hope  of  forcing 
Beaulieu  to  fight — "  les  esdaves  n'osent  pas  se  mesurer  avec 
dcs  hommes  libres,"  wrote  Jourdan  in  disgust, — ^reached  Ciney, 
and  there  heard  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  to  a  strongly 
entrenched  position  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse  near  Namur. 
Jourdan  was  preparing  to  attack  them  there,  when  considerations 
of  quite  another  kind  intervened  to  change  his  direction,  and 
thereby  to  produce  the  drama  of  Charleroi  and  Flcurus — which 


military  historians  have  asserted  to  be  the  foreseen  result  of  the 
initial  plan. 

The  method  of "  living  on  the  country  *'  had  failed  lamentably 
in  the  Ardennes,  and  Jourdan,  though  he  had  spoken  of  changing 
his  line  of  supply  from  Arlon  to  Carignan,  then  to  M^^res  and 
to  on  as  his  march  progressed,  was  stiH  actually  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  on  the  convoys  that  arrived  intermittently  from  his 
original  base.  When  he  sought  to  take  what  he  needed  from  the 
towns  on  the  Meuse,  he  infringed  on  the  preserves  of  the  Army 
of  the  Ardennes.^  The  advance,  therefore,  came  for  the  moment 
to  a  standstill,  while  Beaulieu,  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  Charleroi 
'^-in  which  fortress  he  had  a  magazine — called  up  the  omlying 
troops  left  behmd  on  the  Moselle  to  rejoin  him  by  way  of  Bastogne. 
At  the  same  moment  (39th)  Jourdan  received  new  orders  from 
Paris — (a)  to  take  Dinant  and  Charleroi  and  to  clear  the  countiy 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre,  and  (6)  to  attack  Namur, 
either  by  assault  or  by  regular  siege  In  the  latter  case  the  bulk 
of  the  forces  were  to  form  a  covering  army  beyond  the  place, 
to  demonstrate  towards  Nivelles,  Loovain  and  Li£ge,  and  to 
serve  at  need  as  a  support  to  the  right  flank  of  the  Ardennes 
Army  From  these  orders  and  from  the  action  of  the  enemy 
the  campaign  at  last  took  a  definite  shape. 

When  the  Army  of  the  Moselle  passed  over  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Meuse,  it  was  greeted  by  the  distant  roar  of  guns  towards 
Charleroi  and  by  news  that  the  Army  of  the  Ardennes, 
which  had  already  twice  been  defeated  by  Kaunitz, 
was  for  the  third  time  deeply  and  unsuccessfully  engaged  beyond 
the  Sambre.  The  resumption  of  the  march  again  complicated 
the  supply  question,  and  it  was  only  slowly  that  the  army 
advanced  towards  Charleroi,  sweeping  the  country  before  it 
and  extending  its  right  towards  Namuc  But  at  last  on  the  3rd 
of  June  the  concentration  of  parts  of  three  armies  on  the  Sambre 
was  effected.  Jourdan  took  command  of  the  united  force  (Army 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse)  with  a  strong  hand,  the  40,000  new- 
comers inspired  fresh  courage  in  the  beaten  Ardennes  troops,  and 
in  the  sudden  dominating  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  pillaging 
and  straggling  almost  ceased.  Troops  that  had  secured  bread 
shared  it  with  less  fortunate  comrades,  and  even  the  Li£gois 
peasantry  made  free  gifts  of  supplies.  "  We  must  believe,"  says 
the  French  general  staff  of  to-day,  "  that  the  idea  symbolized 
by  the  Tricolour,  around  which  marched  ever  these  sansculottes, 
shoeless  and  hungry,  unchained  a  mysterious  force  that  preceded 
our  columns  and  aided  the  achievement  of  military  success." 

Friction,  however,  arose  between  Jourdan  and  the  generals 
of  the  Ardennes  Army,  to  whom  the  representatives  thought 
it  well  to  give  a  separate  mission.  This  detachment  of  18,000 
men  vras  followed  by  another,  of  x6,ooo,  to  keep  touch  with 
Maubeuge.  Deducting  another  6000  for  the  siege  of  Charieroi, 
when  this  should  be  made,  the  covering  army  destined  to  fight 
the  Imperialists  dwindled  to  55,000  out  of  96,000  effectives. 
Even  now,  we  see,  the  objective  was  not  primarily  the  enemy's 
army.  The  Republican  leaders  desired  to  strike  out  beyond 
the  Sambre,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  capture  Charlehoi.  They 
would  not ,  however,  risk  the  loss  of  their  connexion  with  Maubeuge 
before  attaining  the  new  foothold. 

Meanwhile,  Tourcoing  and  Toumai  had  at  last  convinced 
Coburg  that  Pichegru  was  his  most  threatening  opponent,  and 
he  had  therefore,  though  with  many  misgivings,  decided  to 
move  towards  his  right,  leaving  the  prince  of  Orange  with  not 
more  than  45,000  men  on  the  side  of  Maubeuge-Charleroi- 
Namur. 

Jourdan  crossed  the  Sambre  on  the  i3th  of  June,  practically 
unopposed.  Charleroi  was  rapidly  invested  and  the  covering 
army  extended  in  a  semicircular  position.  For  the  fourth 
time  the  Allies  counter-attacked  successfully,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle  the  French  had  to  abandon  their  positions  and  their 
siege  works  and  to  recross  the  Sambre  (June  16).  But  the  army 
was  not  beaten.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  only  desirous  of  having 
its  revenge  for  a  stroke  of  ill-fortune,  due,  the  soldiers  said,  to 

*  Each  of  the  fifteen  armies  on  foot  had  been  allotted  certain 
departments  as  supply  areas,  Jourdan's  being  of  course  far  away  ia 
Lorraine. 
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tlie  fog  and  to  the  want  of  ammunitionr  The  fierce  threats  of 
St  Just  (who  had  joined  the  army)  to  faire  Umber  Us  lites 
if  moie  energy  were  not  shown  were  unnecessary,  and  within 
two  days  tl>e  army  was  advancing  again.  On  the  i8th  Jourdan's 
rtjhtwnns.  recTOSsed  the  river  and  extended  around  Charleroi 
in  the  same  positions  as  before.  This  time,  having  in  view  the 
weariness  of  his  troops  and  their  heavy  losses 'on  the  x6th,  the 
prince  of  Orange  allowed  the  siege  to  proceed.  His  reasons  for 
lo  doing  famish  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  dl£ferent  ideas 
and  oqMcities  of  a  professional  army  and  a  "  nation  in  arms." 
**Thit  Imperial  troops,''  wrote  General  Alvintxi,  "are  very 
fatigqH  We  have  fought  nine  times  since  the  loth  of  May, 
we  bave  bivouacked  constantly,  and  made  forced  marches. 
Farther,  we  are  short  of  officers."  All  this,  it  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out,  a|H>lied  equally  to  the  French. 

Charleroi,  garrisoned  by  less  than  3000  men,  was  intimidated 
into  surrender  (a 5th)  when  the  third  parallel  was  barely  estab- 
lisbed.  Thus  the  object  of  the  first  operations  was  achieved. 
As  to  the  next  neither  Jourdan  nor  the  representatives  seem  to 
have  had  anything  further  in  view  than  the  capture  of  more 
fortresses.  But  within  -twenty-four  hours  events  had  decided 
for  them. 

Cobtui;  had  quickly  abandoned  his  intention  of  closing  on 
hb  ri^t  wing,  and  (after  the  usual  difficulties  with  his  Allies 
00  that  side)  had  withdrawn  13,000  Austrians  from  the  centre 
of  his  cordon  opposite  Pichegru,  and  made  forced  marches  to 
join  the  prince  of  Orange.  On  the  24th  of  June  he  had  collected 
51,000  men  at  various  points  round  Charleroi,  and  on  the  35th 
be  9t  oat  to  relieve  the  little  fortress.  But  he  was  in  complete 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Charleroi.  Signal  guns  were 
fired,  but  the  woods  drowned  even  the  roar  of  the  siege  batteries, 
and  at  last  a  party  under  Lieutenant  Radetzky  made  its  way 
throogli  the  covering  army  and  disa>vere(l  that  the  place  had 
fallen.  The  party  was  destroyed  on  its  return,  but  Radetzky 
was  reserved  lot  greater  things.  He  managed,  though  twice 
wounded,  to  rejoin  Coborg  with  his  bad  news  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle  of  Fleurus. 

On  the  36th  Jourdan's  army  (now  some  73,000  strong)  was  still 
posted  in  a  semicircle  of  entrenched  posts,  20  m.  in  extent, 
roond  the  captured  town,  pending  the  removal  of  the  now  un- 
necessary pontoon  bridge  at  MarrhiennfS  and  the  selection,  of 
a  shorter  line  of  defence. 

Coboig  was  sdll  more  widely  extended.  Inferior  in  numbers 
as  he  was,  be  proposed  to  attack  on  an  equal  front,  and  thus  gave 
_  hiiudf,  for  the  attack  of  an  entrenched  position, 

**"""*'  an  <mier  of  battle  of  three  men  to  every  two  yards  of 
boot,  an  reserves  included.  The  Allies  were  to  attack  in  five 
f«in«i«»*,  the  prince  of  Orange  from  the  west  and  north-west 
towards  Traiegnies  and  Monceau  wood,  (^uasdanovich  from  the 
nofth  oa  Goaselies,  Kaunitz  from  the  north-east,  the  archduke 
^karl#<.  from  the  east  through  Fleurus,  and  finally  Beaulieu 
towards  Lambusart.  The  scheme  was  worked  out  in  such  minute 
detaQ  and  with  so  entire  a  disregard  of  the  chance  of  unforeseen 
incidents,  that  once  he  had  given  the  executive  command  to  move, 
tbe  Austrian  general  could  do  no  more.  If  every  detail  worked 
oat  as  planned,  victory  would  be  his;  if  accidents  happened 
he  ooold  do  nothing  to  redress  them,  and  unless  these  righted 
themsdyes  (fHiich  was  improbable  in  the  case  of  the  stiffly 
organized  old  armies)  he  could  only  send  roond  the  order  to  break 
off  tlie  action  and  retreat. 

In  tiiese  circumstances  the  battle  of  Fleurus  b  the  sum  rather 
than  the  product  of  the  various  fights  that  took  place  between 
rt^  allied  oolnmn  and  the  French  division  that  it  met.  The 
prince  of  Orange  attacked  at  earliest  dawn  and  gradually  drove 
in  the  French  left  wing  to  Courcelles,  Roux  and  Marchiennes, 
but  somewhat  after  noon  the  French,  under  the  direction  for  the 
most  part  of  KUber,  began  a  series  of  oounterstrokes  which 
lecovcfcd  tbe  lost  ground,  and  about  5,  without  waiting  for 
Coburg's  instructions,  the  prince  retired  north-westward  off 
the  battlefield.  The  French  centre  division,  under  Morlot,  made 
a  gradual  fighting  retreat  on  Gosselies,  followed  up  by  the 
Quasdaaovich  column  and  part  of  Kauniu's  force.    No  serious 


impression  was  made  on  the  defenders,  chiefly  because  the  brook 
west  of  Mellet  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  rigid  order  of  the 
Allies  and  had  to  be  bridged  before  their  guns  could  be  got  over. 
Kaunitz's  column  and  Championnet's  division  met  on  the  battle- 
field of  i6qo.  The  French  were  gradually  driven  in  from  the 
outlying  villages  to  their  main  position  between  Heppignies  and 
Wangcnies.  Here  the  Allies,  well  led  and  taking  every  advantage 
of  ground  and  momentary  chances,  had  the  best  of  it.  They 
pressed  the  French  hard,  necessitated  the  intervention  of  such 
small  reserves  as  Jourdan  had  available,  and  only  gave  way  to  the 
defenders'  counlcrstroke  at  the  moment  they  received  Coburg's 
ordeis  for  a  general  retreat. 

On  the  allied  left  wing  the  fighting  was  closer  and  more  severe 
than  at  any  point.  Beaulieu  on  the  extreme  left  advanced  upon 
Velainc  and  the  French  perilous  in  the  woods  to  the  south  in 
several  small  groups  of  all  arms.  Here  were  tbe  divisions  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ardennes,  markedly  inferior  in  discipline  and 
endurance  to  the  rest,  and  only  too  mindful  of  their  four  previous 
reverses.  For  six  hours,  more  or  less,  they  resisted  the  oncoming 
Allies,  but  then,  in  spite  of  the  example  and  the  despairing 
appeals  of  their  young  general  Marceau,  they  broke  and  fled, 
leaving  Beaulieu  free  to  combine  with  the  archduke  Charles, 
who  carried  Fleurus  after  obstinate  fighting,  and  then  pressed  on 
towards  Campinaire.  Beaulieu  took  command  of  all  the  allied 
forces  on  this  side  about  noon,  and  from  then  to  5  p.m.  launched 
a  series  of  terrible  attacks  on  the  French  (Lefebvre's  division, 
part  of  the  general  reserve,  and  the  remnant  of  Marceau's  troops) 
above  Campinaire  and  Lambusart.  The  disciplined  resolution 
of  the  imperial  battalions,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
Revolutionaries,  were  each  at  their  height.  The  Austrians  came 
on  time  after  time  over  ground  that  was  practically  destitute  of 
cover.  Villages,  farms  and  fields  of  com  caught  fire.  The  French 
grew  more  and  more  excited — "  No  retreat  to-day  I"  they  called 
out  to  their  leaders,  and  finally,  clamouring  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy,  they  had  their  wish.  Lefebvre  seized  the  i»ychologicaI 
moment  when  the  fourth  attack  of  the  Allies  had  failed,  and 
(though  he  did  not  know  it)  the  order  to  retreat  had  come  from 
0)butg.  The  losses  of  the  unit  that  delivered  it  were  small, 
•for  the  charge  exactly  responded  to  the  moral  conditions  of  the 
moment,  but  the  proportion  of  killed  to  wounded  (55  to  81)  is 
good  evidence  of  the  intensity  of  the  momentary  conflict. 

So  ended  the  battle.  0)burg  had  by  now  learned  definitely 
that  Charleroi  had  surrendered,  and  while  the  issue  of  the  battle 
was  still  doubtful— for  though  the  prince  of  Orange  was  beaten, 
Beaulieu  was  in  the  full  tide  of  success — he  gave  (towards  3  p.m.) 
the  order  for  a  general  retreat.  This  was  delivered  to  the  various 
commanders  between  4  and  5,  and  these,  having  their  men  in 
hand  even  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  were  able  to  break  off 
the  battle  without  tmdue  confusion.  The  French  were  far  too 
exhausted  to  pursue  them  (they  had  lost  twice  as  many  men 
as  the  Allies),  and  their  leader  had  practically  no  formed  body 
at  hand  to  follow  up  the  victory,  thanks  to  the  extraordinary 
dissemination  of  the  army. 

Tourcoing,  Tournay  and  Fleurus  represent  the  maximum  result 
achievable  under  the  earlier  Revolutionaiy  svstcm  of  making  war, 
and  show  the  men  and  the  leaders  at  tbe  nignest  point  of  combined 
steadiness  and  enthusiasm  they  ever  reached — that  is,  as  a  "  San»- 
culotte  "  army.  Fleurus  was  also  the  last  great  victory  of  the 
French,  in  point  of  time,  prior  to  the  advent  <M  Napoleon,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  illustrating  the  general  conditions  <a 
warfare  at  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  its  development. 

The  sequd  of  these  battles  can  be  told  in  a  few  words.  The  Austrian 


pursued  by  Pichegru  through  Flanders.  The  English  contingent 
embarked  for  home,  the  rest  retired  through  Holland  into  Hanoverian 
territory,  leaving  the  Dutch  troops  to  surrender  to  the  victors.  The 
last  phase  of  the  pursuit  reflected  great  glory  on  Pichegru,  for  it 
was  conducted  in  midwinter  through  a  country  bare  of  supplies  and 
densely  intersected  with  dykes  and  meres.  The  crowning  incident 
was  the  dramatic  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  frozen  in  at  the  Texel, 
by  a  handful  of  hussars  who  rode  over  the  ice  and  browbeat  the  crews 
of  the  well-armed  battleships  into  surrender.  It  was  many  years 
before  a  prince  of  Orange  ruled  again  in  the  United  provinces,  while 
the  Austrian  whitecoats  never  again  mounted  guard  in  Brussels. 
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The  Rhine  campaign  of  1794.  waged  as  before  chiefly  by  the 
Prussians,  was  not  of  great  importance.  General  v.  Mdllencforf  won  a 
victory  at  Kaiaerslautem  on  the  23rd  of  May,  but  operations  there< 
after  became  spasmodic,  and  were  soon  complicated  by  Coburg's 
retreat  over  the  Meuse.  With  this  event  the  offensive  of  the  Allies 
against  the  French  Revolution  came  to  an  inglorious  end.  Poland 
now  occupied  the  thoughts  of  European  statesmen,  and  Austria  began 
to  draw  her  forces  on  to  the  east.  England  stopped  the  payment  of 
subsidies,  and  Prussia  made  the  Peace  of  Basel  on  the  sth  of  Apn*!! 
1795.  On  the  Spanish  frontier  the  French  under  General  Dugommicr 
(who  was  killed  in  the  last  battle)  were  successful  in  almost  every 
encounter,  and  Spain,  too,  made  peace.  Only  the  eternal  enemies, 
France  and  Austria,  were  left  face  to  face  on  the  Rhine, and  elsewhere, 
of  all  the  Allies,  Sardinia  alone  (see  below  under  Italian  Campaigns) 
continued  the  struggle  in  a  half-hearted  fashion. 

The  operations  of  1795  on  the  Rhine  present  no  feature  of  the 
Revolutionary  Wars  that  other  and  more  interesting  campaigns 
fail  to  show.  Austria  had  two  armies  on  foot  under  the  general 
command  of  Clerfa^,  one  on  the  upper  Rhine,  the  other  south  of 
the  Main,  while  Mainz  was  held  by  an  army  of  imperial  contingents. 
The  French.  Jourdan  on  the  lower,  Pichegru  on  the  upper  Rhine, 
had  as  usual  superior  numbers  at  their  disposal.  Jourdan  combined 
a  demonstrative  frontal  attack  on  Neuwiea  with  an  advance  in  force 
via  DUsseldorf,  reunited  his  wings  beyond  the  river  near  Ncuwied, 
and  drove  back  the  Austrians  in  a  series  of  small  engagements  to  the 
Main,  while  Pichegru  passed  at  Mannheim  and  advanced  towards 
the  Neckar.  But  ere  long  both  were  beaten,  Jourdan  at  Hdchst 
and  Pichegru  at  Mannheim,  and  the  investment  of  Mainz  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Tliis  was  followed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Palatinate 
by  Clerfayt  and  the  retreat  of  Jourdan  to  the  Moselle.  The  position 
was  further  compromised  by  secret  negotiations  between  Pichegru 
and  the  enemy  for  the  restpration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  meditated 
treason  came  to  light  early  in  the  following  year,  and  the  guilty 
commander  disappeared  into  the  obscure  ranks  of  the  royalist 
secret  agents  till  finally  brought  to  justice  in  1804. 

TbE  Campaign  of  1796  in  Gekmany 
The  wonder  of  Europe  now  transferred  itself  from  the  drama 
of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  equally  absorbing  drama  of  a 
great  war  on  the  Rhine.  "  Every  day,  for  four  terrible  years," 
wrote  a  German  pamphleteer  early  in  1796,  "  has  surpassed  the 
one  before  it  in  grandeur  and  terror,  and  to-day  surpasses  all 
in  dizzy  sublimity.'*  That  a  manoeuvre  on  the  Lahn  should 
possess  an  interest  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  surpassing  that  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  is  indeed  hardly  imaginable,  but  there  was  a 
good  reason  for  the  tense  expectancy  that  prevailed  everywhere. 
France's  policy  was  no  longer  defensive.  She  aimed  at  invading 
and  '*  revolutionizing  "  the  monarchies  and  principalities  of  old 
Europe,  and  to  this  end  the  campaign  of  i7g<}  was  to  be  the  great 
and  conclusive  effort.  The  "liberation  of  the  oppressed"  had 
its  part  in  the  decision,  and  the  glory  of  freeing  the  serf  easily 
merged  itself  in  the  glory  of  defeating  the  serf's  masters.  But 
a  still  more  pressing  motive  for  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country  was  the  fact  that  France  and  the  lands  she  had  overnm 
could  no  longer  subsist  her  armies.  The  Directory  frankly  told 
its  generals,  when  they  complained  that  their  men  were  starving 
^d  ragged,  that  they  would  find  plenty  of  subsistence  beyond 
the  Rhine. 

On  her  part,  Austria,  no  longer  fettered  by  allied  contingents 
nor  by  the  expenses  of  a  far  distant  campaign,  could  put  forth 
more  strength  than  on  former  campaigns,  and  as  war  came 
nearer  home  and  the  citizen  saw  himself  threatened  by  "  re- 
volutionizing "  and  devastating  armies,  he  ceased  to  hamper  or 
to  swindle  the  troops.  Thus  the  duel  took  place  on  the  grandest 
scide  then  known  in  the  history  of  European  armies.  Apart 
from  the  secondary  theatre  of  Italy,  the  area  embraced  in  the 
struggle  was  a  vast  triangle  extending  from  DUsseldorf  to  Basel 
and  thence  to  Ratisbon,  and  Camot  sketched  the  outlines  in 
accordance  with  the  scale  of  the  picture.  He  imagined  nothing 
less  than  the  union  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Riviera 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Its  practicability  cannot  here  be 
discussed,  but  it  is  worth  contrasting  the  attitude  of  contem- 
poraries and  of  later  strategical  theorists  towards  it.  The 
former,  with  their  empirical  knowledge  of  war,  merely  thought 
it  impracticable  with  the  available  means,  but  the  latter  have 
condemned  it  root  and  branch  as  "an  operation  on  exterior 
lines." 

The  scheme  took  shape  only  gradually^  The  first  advance 
w«9  made  partly  in  search  of  food,  partly  to  disengage  the 


Palatinate,  which  Clerfa3rt  had  conquered  in  1795.  "  If  yoa 
have  reason  to  believe  that  you  would  find  some  supplies  on 
the  Lahn,  hasten  thither  with  the' greater  part  of  your  forces." 
wrote  the  Directory  to  Jourdan  (Army  of  the  Sambie-and- 
Meuse,  72,000)  on  the  39th  of  March.  He  was  to  move  at  once, 
before  the  Austrians  could  concentrate,  and  to  pa»  the  Rhine 
at  DUsseldorf,  thereby  bringing  back  the  centre  of  the 
enemy  over  the  river.  He  was,  further,  to  take  every 
advantage  of  their  want  of  concentration  to  delivor 
blow  after  blow,  and  to  do  his  utmost  to  break  them 
up  completely.  A  fortnight  later  Morcau  (Army  of  the  Rlu'ne- 
and-Moselle,  78,000)  was  ordered  to  take  advantage  of  Jouxdan's 
move,  which  would  draw  most  of  the  Austrian  forces  to  the 
Mainz  region,  to  enter  the  Breisgau  and  Siu&faia.  "You  will 
attack  Austria  at  home,  and  capture  her  magazines.  You  will 
enter  a  new  country,  the  resources  of  which,  property  handled, 
should  sufi&ce  for  the  needs  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine-asd- 
MoseUe." 

Jourdan,  therefore,  was  to  take  upon  himself  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy,  Morcau  the  invasion  of  South  CSermany.  The 
first  object  of  both  was  to  subsist  their  armies  beyond  the 
Rhine,  the  second  to  defeat  the  armies  and  terrorize  the  popula- 
tions of  the  empire.  Under  these  instructions  the  campaign 
opened.  Jourdan  crossed  at  DUsseldorf  and  reached  the  Lahn, 
but  the  enemy  concentrated  against  him  very  swiftly  and  he 
had  to  retire  over  the  river.  Still,  if  he  had  not  been  aUe  to 
"  break  them  up  completely,"  he  had  at  any  rate  drawn  on 
himself  the  weight  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  enabled  Morcau 
to  cross  at  Strassburg  without  much  difficulty. 

The  Austrians  were  now  commanded  by  the  archduke  Charles, 
who,  after  all  detachments  had  been  made,  disposed  of  some 
56,000  men.  At  first  he  employed  the  bulk  of  this  force  against 
Jourdan,  but  on  hearing  of  Moreau's  progress  he  returned  to 
the  Neckar  country  with  30,000  men,  leaving  Feldzeugmeister 
v.  Wartensleben  with  36,000  to  observe  Jourdan.  In  later 
years  he  admitted  himself  that  his  own  force  was  far  too  small 
to  deal  with  Moreau,  who,  he  probably  thought,  would  retire 
after  a  few  manoeuvres. 

But  by  now  the  two  French  generals  were  aiming  at  something 
more  than  alternate  raids  and  feints.  Camot  had  set  before 
them  the  ideal  of  a  decisive  battle  as  the  great  object. 
Jourdan  was  instructed,  if  the  archduke  turned  on  ^^^ 
Moreau,  to  follow  him  up  with  oil  speed  and  to  bring 
him  to  action.  Moreau,  too,  was  not  retreating  but 
advandng.  The  two  armies,  Moreau's  and  the  archduke's,  met 
in  a  straggling  and  indecisive  battle  at  Malsch  on  the  gth  of 
July,  and  soon  afterwards  Charles  learned  that  Jourdan  had 
recrossed  the  Rhine  and  was  driving  Wartensleben  before  him. 
He  thereupon  retired  both  armies  from  the  Rhine  valley  into  the 
interior,  hoping  that  at  least  the  French  would  detach  lai^e 
forces  to  besiege  the  river  fortresses.  Disappointed  of  this,  and 
compelled  to  face  a  very  grave  situation,  he  resorted  to  an 
expedient  which  may  be  described  in  his  own  words:  "  to 
retire  both  armies  step  by  step  without  committing  Imnself 
to  a  battle,  and  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  unite  them  so 
as  to  throw  himself  with  superior  or  at  least  equal  strength  on 
one  of  the  two  hostile  enemies."  This  is  the  ever-recurring  idea 
of "  interior  lines."  It  was  not  new,  for  Frederick  the  Great  had 
used  similar  means  in  similar  circumstances,  as  had  Souham 
at  Tourcoing  and  even  Dampierre  at  Valenciennes.  Nor  was  it 
differentiated,  as  were  Napoleon's  operations  in  this  same  year, 
by  the  deliberate  use  of  a  small  containing  force  at  one  point 
to  obtain  relative  superiority  at  another.  A  general  of  the  iSth 
century  did  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  superior  nimibers — had 
not  Frederick  the  Great  disproved  it  ? — and  for  him  operations 
on  "  interior  lines  "  were  simply  successive  blows  at  successive 
targets,  the  efficacy  of  the  blow  in  each  case  being  dependent 
chiefly  on  his  own  personal  qualities  and  skill  as  a  general  on 
the  field  of  battle.  In  the  present  case  the  point  to  be  observed 
is  not  the  expedient,  which  was  dictated  by  the  circumstances, 
but  the  courage  of  the  young  general,  who,  unlike  Wartens- 
leben and  the  rest  of  his  generals,  unlike,  too,  Moreaii  and 
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Jonrdan  themselves,  surmounted  difficulties  instead  of  lamenting 
tfaem. 

On  the  other  side,  Camot,  of  course,  foresaw  this  possibility. 
He  waned  the  generab  not  to  allow  the  enemy  to  "  use  his 
forces  sometimes  against  one,  sometimes  against  the  other,  as 
he  did  in  the  last  campaign,"  and  ordered  them  to  go  forward 
respectively  into  Franconia  and  into  the  oountiy  of  the  upper 
Keckar,  with  a  view  to  seeking  out  and  defeating  the  enemy's 
army.  But  the  plan  of  <^>erations  soon  grew  bolder.  Jourdan 
was  informed  on  the  3xst  of  July  that  if  he  reached  the  Regnitz 
without  meeting  the  enemy,  or  if  his  arrival  there  forced  the 
htter  to  retire  rapidly  to  the  Danube,  be  was  not  to  hesitate  to 
advance  to  Ratisbon  and  even  to  Paasau  if  the  disorganization 
of  the  enemy  admitted  it,  but  in  these  contingencies  he  was  to 
detach  a  force  into  Bohmia  to  levy  contributiona.  **  We  pre- 
sume that  the  enemy  is  too  weak  to  offer  a  successful  resistance 
and  win  have  united  his  forces  on  the  Danube;  we  hope  that 
our  two  armies  will  act  in  unison  to  rout  him  completely.  EacK 
is,  in  any  case,  strong  enough  to  attack  by  itself,  and  nothing 
is  so  pemicioos  as  slowness  in  war."  Evidently  the  fear  that 
the  two  Austrian  armies  would  unite  against  one  of  their  as* 
sailants  had  now  given  place  to  something  like  disdain. 

This  was  due  in  all  probabiUty  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
Moreau  was  driving  the  archduke  before  him.  After  a  brief 
stand  on  the  Neckar  at  Cannstadt,  the  Austrians,  only  35,000 
strong,  fen  back  to  the  Rauhe  Alb,  where  they  halted  again, 
to  cover  their  magarinrs  at  Ulm  and  GUnzburg,  towards  the  end 
of  July.  Wartensleben  was  similarly  falling  back  before  Jourdan, 
though  the  latter,  starting  considerably  later  than  Moreau,  had 
not  advanced  so  far.  The  details  of  the  successive  positions 
occupied  by  Wartensleben  need  not  be  stated;  aU  that  concerns 
the  geneial  devek^ment  of  the  campaign  is  the  fact  that  the 
hithoto  independent  leader  of  the  "Lower  Rhine  Army" 
resented  the  loss  of  his  freedom  of  action,  and  besides  lamenta- 
tions opposed  adull  passive  resistance  to  all  biit  the  most  formal 
orders  of  the  prince.  Many  weeks  passed  before  this  was  over- 
come sufficiently  for  his  leader  even  to  anange  for  the  contem- 
plated combination,  and  in  these  weeks  the  archduke  was  being 
driven  bade  day  1^  day,  and  the  German  principalities  were 
falling  away  one  by  one  as  the  French  advanced  and  preached 
the  revolutionary  formula.  In  such  circumstances  as  these — 
the  general  facts,  if  not  the  causes,  were  patent  enough — it  was 
natural  that  the  confident  Paris  strategists  should  think  chiefly 
of  the  profits  of  their  enterprise  and  ignore  the  fears  of  the  generals 
at  the  front.  But  the  latter  were  justified  in  one  important 
Ttsptct;  their  operating  armies  had  seriously  diminished  in 
nombets,  Jourdan  disposing  of  not  more  than  45,000  and  Moreau 
of  about  50,00a  The  archduke  had  now,  owing  to  the  arrival 
of  a  few  detachments  from  the  Black  Forest  and  elsewhere,  about 
34/100  men,  Wartensleben  almost  exactly  the  same,  and  the 
former,  for  some  reason  which  has  never  been  fully  explained 
but  has  its  justification  in  pt^ychological  factors,  suddenly  turned 
and  fou^t  a  long,  aevere  and  straggling  battle  above 
Nereshcim  (August  zx).  This  did  not,  however,  give 
him  modi  respite,  and  on  the  X3th  and  xjth  he  retired  over  the 
Danube.  At  this  date  Wartensleben  was  about  Amberg,  almost 
as  far  away  from  the  other  army  as  he  had  been  on  the  Rhine, 
owing  to  the  itecessity  of  retreating  round  instead  of  through  the 
principality  of  Bayreuth,  which  was  a  Prussian  possession  and 
could  therefore  make  its  neutrality  respected. 

Hitherto  Charles  had  intended  to.  unite  his  armies  on  the 
Danube  against  Moreau.  His  later  choice  of  Jourdan's  army  as 
the  objective  of  his  comlnnation  grew  out  of  circumstances  and 
in  particular  out  tA  the  brilb'ant  reconnaissance  work  of  a  cavalry 
brigadier  of  the  Lower  Rhine  Army,  Nauendorff.  This  general's 
reports — he  was  working  in  the  country  south  and  south-east 
of  Nflmberg,  Wartensleben  being  at  Amberg — indicated  first  an 
advance  of  Jouxdan's  array  from  Forchbeim  through  NQmberg 
to  the  souikf  and  ixiduoed  the  archduke,  on  the  X2th,  to  begin  a 
concentration  of  his  own  army  towards  Ingobtadt.  This  was  a 
purely  defensive  measure,  but  Nauendoril  reported  on  the  13th 
and  14th  that  the  main  columns  of  the  French  were  swinging 


away  to  the  east  against  Wartensleben's  front  and  inner  flank, 
and  on  the  Z4th  he  boldly  suggested  the  idea  that  decided  the 
campaign.  "  If  your  Royal  Highness  will  or  can  advance  x  3,000 
men  against  Jourdan's  rear,  he  is  lost.  We  could  not  haW  a 
better  opportunity."  When  this  message  arrived  at  head- 
quarters the  archduke  had  already  issued  orders  to  the  same 
effect.  Lieutenant  Field  Marshal  Count  Latour,  with  30,000 
men,  was  to  keep  Moreau  occupied — another  expedient  of  the 
moment,  due  to  the  very  close  pressure  of  Moreau's  advance, 
and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  put  him  out  of  action  at 
Neresheim.  The  small  remainder  of  the  army,  with  a  few 
'detachments  gathered  m  r&uUyiti  aU  about  27,000  men,  began 
to  recross  the  Danube  on  the  X4th,  and  slowly  advanced  north 
on  a  broad  front,  its  leader  being  now  sure  that  at  some  point 
on  his  line  he  would  encounter  the  French,  whether  they  were 
heading  for  Ratisbon  or  Amberg.  Meanwhile,  the  Directory  had, 
still  acting  on  the  theory  of  the  archduke's  weakness,  ordered 
Moreau  to  combine  the  (^rations  with  those  of  Bonaparte  in 
Italian  Tirol,  and  Jourdan  to  turn  both  flanks  of  his  immediate 
opponent,  and  thus  to  prevent  his  joining  the  archduke,  as  weU 
as  his  retreat  into  Bohemia.  And  curiously  enough  it  was  this 
latter,  and  not  Moreau's  move,  which  suggested  to  the  archduke 
that  his  chance  had  come.  The  chance  was,  in  fact,  one  dear  to 
the  x8th  century  general,  catching  his  opponent  in  the  act  of 
executing  a  manoeuvre.  So  far  from  "  exterior  lines  "  being 
fatal  to  Jourdan,  it  was  not  until  the  French  general  began  to 
operate  against  Wartensleben's  mmmt  flank  that  the  archduke's 
opportimity  came. 

The  de<^ve  events  of  the  campaign  can  be  described  very 
briefly,  the  ideas  that  directed  them  having  been  xrude  dear. 
The  long  thin  line  of  the  archduke  wrapped  itself  round 
Jourdan's  right  flank  near  Amberg,  while  Wartensleben  ^J*"' 
fought  him  in  front.  The  battle  (August  24)  was  a  y^nnhmfg, 
series  of  engagements  between  the  various  columns  that 
met;  it  was  a  repetition  in  fact  of  Fleurus,  without  the  intensity 
of  fighting  spirit  that  redeems  that  battle  from  dulness.  Success 
followed,  not  upon  bravery  or  even  tactics,  but  upon  the  pre- 
existing strategical  conditions.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  French 
retired,  and  next  morning  the  archduke  began  another  wide 
extension  to  his  left,  hoping  to  head  them  off.  This  consumed 
several  days.  In  the  course  of  it  Jourdan  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  his  opponent's  dissemination  to  regain  the  direct 
road  to  WOtzburg,  but  the  attempt  was  defeated  by  an  almost 
fortuitous  combination  of  forces  at  the  threatened  point.  More 
effective,  mdeed,  than  this  indirect  pursuit  was  the  very  active 
hostility  of  the  peasantry,  who  had  suffered  in  Jourdan's  advance 
and  retaliated  so  effectually  during  his  retreat  that  the  army 
became  thoroughly  demoralized,  both  by  want  of  food  and  by 
the  strain  of  incessant  sniping.  Defeated  again  at  Warzburg  on 
the  5rd  of  September,  Jourdan  continued  his  retreat  to  the  Lahn, 
and  finaUy  withdrew  the  shattered  army  over  the  Rhine,  partly 
by  Dttsseldorf,  partly  by  Neuwied.  In  the  last  engagement 
on  the  Lahn  the  young  and  brilliant  Marceau  was  mortally 
wounded.  Far  away  in  Bavaria,  Moreau  had  meantime  been 
driving  Latour  from  one  line  of  resbtance  to  another.  On  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  Jourdan's  reverses,  however,  he  made  a  rapid 
and  successful  retreat  to  Strassburg,  evading  the  prince's  army, 
which  had  ascended  the  Rhine  vaUey  to  head  him  off,  in  the  nick 
of  time. 

This  celebrated  campaign  is  pre-eminently  strategical  in  its 
character,  in  that  the  positions  and  movements  anterior  to  the 
battle  preordained  Its  issue.  It  raised  the  reputation  of  the  arch- 
duke Charles  to  the  highest  point,  and  deservedly,  for  he  wrested 
victory  from  the  most  desperate  circumstances  by  the  skilful 
and  resolute  employment  of  his  one  advantage.  But  this  was 
only  possible  because  Moreau  and  Jourdan  were  content  to  accept 
strategical  failure  without  seeking  to  redress  the  balance  by  hard 
fighting.  The  great  question  of  this  campaign  is,  why  did 
Moreau  and  Jourdan  fail  against  inferior  numbers,  when  in  Italy 
Bonaparte  with  a  similar  army  against  a  similar  opponent  won 
victory  after  victory  against  equal  and  superior  forces?  The 
answer  will  not  be  supplied  by  any  theory  of  "exterior 
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interior  lines."  It  lies  far  deeper.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
summarize  it  in  one  phrase,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  though  the 
Directory  meant  this  campaign  to  be  the  final  word  on  the 
Revolutionary  War,  for  the  nation  at  large  this  ^nal  word  had 
been  said  at  Fleurus.  The  troops  were  still  the  nation;  they  no 
longer  fought  for  a  cause  and  for  bare  enstence,  and  Moreau  and 
Jourdan  were  too  closely  allied  in  ideas  and  sympathies  with  the 
misplaced  citizen  soldiers  they  commanded  to  be  able  to  dominate 
their  collective  wilL  In  default  of  a  cause,  however,  soldiers 
will  fight  for  a  man,  and  this  brings  us  by  a  natural  sequence  of 
ideas  to  the  war  in  Italy. 

The  War  in  Italy  1793-97 

Hitherto  we  have  ignored  the  operations  on  the  Italian 
frontier,  partly  because  they  were  of  minor  importance  and 
partly  because  the  conditions  out  of  which  Napoleon's  first 
campaign  arose  can  be  best  considered  in  connexion  with  that 
campaign  itself,  from  which  indeed  the  previous  operations 
derive  such  light  as  they  possess.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
in  X792  the  French  overran  Savoy  and  Nice.  In  1793  the 
Sardinian  army  and  a  small  auxiliary  corps  of  Austrians  waged 
a  desultory  mountain  warfare  against  the  Army  of  the  Alps 
about  Brian^n  and  the  Army  of  Italy  on  the  Var.  That  furious 
offensive  on  the  part  of  the  French,  which  signalized  the  year  x  793 
elsewhere,  was  made  impossible  here  by  the  counter-revolution 
in  the  cities  of  the  Midi. 

In  1 794,  when  this  had  been  crushed,  the  intention  of  the  French 
government  was  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  Austro- 
Sardinians.  The  first  operation  was  to  be  the  capture  of  Oneglia. 
The  concentration  of.  large  forces  in  the  lower  Rhone  valley  had 
naturally  infringed  upon  the  areas  told  off  for  the  provisioning  of 
the  Armies  of  the  Alps  (Kellermann)  andiof  Italy  (Dumerbion); 
indeed,  the  sullen  population  could  hardly  be  induced  to  feed  the 
troops  suppressing  the  revolt,  still  less  the  distant  frontier 
armies.  Thus  the  only  source  of  supply  was  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa:  "  Our  connexion  with  this  district  is  imperilled  by  the 
corsairs  of  Oneglia  (a  Sardinian  town)  owing  to  the  cessation  of 
our  operations  afloat.  The  army  is  living  from  hand  to  mouth," 
wrote  the  younger  Robespierre  in  September  1793.  Vessels 
bearing  supplies  from  Genoa  could  not  avoid  the  corsairs  by 
taking  the  open  sea,  for  there  the  British  fleet  was  supreme. 
Carnot  therefore  ordered  the  Army  of  Italy  to  capture  Oneglia, 
and  21,000  men  (the  rest  of  the  67,000  effectives  were  held  back 
for  coast  defence)  began  operations  in  April  The  French  left 
moved  against  the  enemy's  positions  on  the  main  road  over  the 
Col  di  Tenda,  the  centre  towards  Ponte  di  Nava,  and  the  right 
Sg^g^l^  along  the  Riviera.  All  met  with  success,  thanks  to 
Mass6na's  bold  handling  of  the  centre  column.  Not 
only  was  Oneglia  captured,  but  also  the  Col  di  Tenda.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  served  in  these  affairs  on  the  headquarter  staff. 
Meantime  the  Army  of  the  Alps  had  possessed  itself  of  the  Little 
St  Bernard  and  Mont  Cenis,  and  the  Republicans  were  now 
masters  of  several  routes  into  Piedmont  (May).  But  the  Alpine 
roads  merely  led  to  fortresses,  and  both  Camot  and  Bonaparte — 
Napoleon  had  by  now  captivated  the  younger  Robespierre  and 
become  the  leading  spirit  in  Dumerbion's  army — considered 
that  the  Anny  of  the  Alps  should  be  weakened  to  the  profit  of 
the  Army  of  Italy,  and  that  the  time  had  come  to  disregard  the 
feeble  neutrality  of  Genoa,  and  to  advance  over  the  Col  di  Tenda. 

Napoleon's  first  suggestion  for  a  rapid  condensation  of  the 
French  cordon,  and  an  irresistible  blow  on  the  centre  of  the  Allies 
by  Tenda-Coni,*  came  to  nothing  owing  to  the  waste 
iatn!^  ^^ ^^^^  ^  negotiations  between  the  generals  and  the 
distant  Committee,  and  meanwhile  new  factors  came 
into  play.  '  The  capture  of  the  pass  of  A  rgcntera  by  the  right  wing 
of  the  Army  of  the  Alps  suggested  that  the  main  effort  should  be 
made  against  the  barrier  fortress  of  Demonte,  but  here  again 
Napoleon  proposed  a  concentration  of  effort  on  the  primary  and 
economy  of  force  in  the  secondary  objective.  About  the  same 
time,  in  a  memoir  on  the  war  in  general,  be  laid  down  his  most 

'  Liguria  was  not  at  this  period  thought  of,  even  by  Napoleon, 
as  anything  more  than  a  supply  area. 


cdebrated  maxim :  "  The  principles  of  war  are  the  same  as  those 
of  a  siege.  Fire  must  be  concentrated  on  one  point,  and  as  soon 
as  the  breach  is  made,  the  equilibrium  is  broken  and  the  rest  is 
nothing."  In  the  domain  of  tactics  he  was  and  remains  the 
principal  exponent  of  the  art  of  breaking  the  equilibrium^  and 
already  he  imagined  the  solution  of  problems  of  policy  and 
strategy  on  the  same  lines.  "  Austria  is  the  great  enemy; 
Austria  crushed,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy  fall  of  thmadves.  We 
must  not  disperse,  but  concentrate  our  attack."  Napoleon 
argued  that  Austria  could  be  effectively  wounded  by  an  offenuve 
against  Piedmont,  and  even  more  effectively  by  an  ulterior 
advance  from  ItaUan  soil  into  Germany.  In  pursuance  <^  the 
single  aim  he  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  single  commander- 
in-chief  to  hold  sway  from  Bayonne  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 
for  the  rejection  of  all  schemes  for  "  revolutionizing  "  Italy  txQ 
after  the  defeat  of  the  arch-enemy. 

Operations,  however,  did  not  after  all  take  either  of  these  forms. 
The  younger  Robespierre  perished  with  his  brother  in  the  coup 
d'ilaf  of  9th  Thermidor,  the  advance  was  suspended,  and 
Bonaparte,  amongst  other  leading  ^irits  of  the  Anny  of  Italy, 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Profiting  by  this  moment,  Austria 
increased  her  auxiliary  corps.  An  Austrian  general  took  command 
of  the  whole  of  the  allied  forces,  and  pronounced  a  threat  from 
the  region  of  Cairo  (where  the  Austrians  took  their  place  <m  the 
left  wing  of  the  combined  army)  towards  the  Riviera.  The 
French,  still  dependent  on  Genoa  for  supplies,  had  to  take  the 
offensive  at  once  to  save  themselves  from  starvation,  and  the 
result  was  the  expedition  of  Dego,  planned  chiefly  by  Napoleon, 
who  had  been  released  from  prison  and  was  at  headquarters, 
though  unemployed.  The  movement  began  on  the  X7th  of 
September;  and  although  the  Austrian  general  CoUoredo 
repulsed  an  attack  at  Dego  (Sept.  31)  he  retreated  to  Acqui, 
and  the  incipient  offensive  of  the  Allies  ended  abruptly. 

The  first  months  of  the  winter  of  X794'-i795  were  spent  in 
re-equipplng  the  troops,  who  stood  in  sore  need  after  their  rapid 
movements  in  the  mountains.  For  the  future  operations,  the 
enforced  condensation  of  the  army  on  its  right  wing  with  the 
object  of  protecting  its  line  of  supply  to  Genoa  and  the  dangos  of 
its  cramped  situation  on  the  Riviera  stiggested  a  plan  roughly 
resembling  one  already  recommended  by  Napoleon,  wfao  had 
since  the  affair  of  Dego  become  convinced  that  the  way  into 
Italy  was  through  the  Apennines  and  not  the  Alps.  The  essence 
of  this  was  to  anticipate  the  enemy  by  a  very  early  and  rapid 
advance  from  Vado  towards  Carcare  by  the  Ceva  road,  the, only 
good  road  of  which  the  French  disposed  and  which  they  signifi- 
cantly called  the  cJtemin  de  canon. 

The  plan,  however,  came  to  nothing;  the  Coipinittee,  which 
now  changed  its  personnel  at  fixed  intervals,  was  in  consequence 
wavering  and  non-committal,  troops  were  withdrawn 
for  a  projected  invasion  of  Corsica,  and  in  November 

1794   Dumerbion   was  replaced   by   Sch^rer,   who         

assembled  ohly  17,000  of  his  54,000  effectives  for  fidd  ■■■* 
operations,  and  selected  as  his  line  of  advance  the  Col  di  Tenda> 
Coni  road.  Sch6rer,  besides  being  hostile  to  any  su^estion 
emanating' from  Napoleon,  was  impressed  with  the  apparent 
danger  to  his  right  wing  concentrated  in  the  narrow  Riviera, 
which  it  was  at  this  stage  impossible  to  avert  by  a  sudden  and 
early  assumption  of  the  offeimve.  After  a  brief  tenure  Sch£rer 
was  transferred  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  but  Kellermann,  who  now 
received  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy  in  addition  to  his  own, 
took  the  same  view  as  his  predecessor — the  view  of  the  ordinary 
general.  But  not  even  the  Sch€rer  plan  was  put  into  execution, 
for  spring  had  scarcely  arrived  when  the  prospect  of  renewed 
revolts  in  the  south  of  France  practically  paralysed  the  army. 

This  encouraged  the  enemy  to  deliver  the  blow  that  had  so  long 
been  feared.  The  combineid  forces,  under  Devins, — the  Sar- 
dinians, the  Austrian  auxiliary  corps  and  the  newly  arrived 
Austrian  main  Irmy, — advanced  together  and  forced  the  French 
right  wing  to  evacuate  Vado  and  the  Genoese  littoiaL  But  at 
this  juncture  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Spain  released  the 
Pyrenees  armies,  and  Sch6rer  returned  to  the  Army  of  Italy  at  the 
head  of  reinforcements.    He  was  faced  with  a  diffictdt  situation. 
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but  lie  had  the  means  wherewith  to  meet  it,  as  Napoleon 
promptly  pointed  out.-  Up  to  this,  Na[x>Ieon  said,  the  French 
commanded  the  mountain  crest,  and  therefore  covered  Savoy  and 
Nice,  and  also  Oneglia,  Loano  and  Vado,  the  porti  of  the  Riviera. 
But  now  that  Vado  was  lost  the  breach  was  made.  Genoa  was 
cut  off,  and  the  south  of  France  was  the  only  remaining  resource 
for  the  army  oommissaxiat.  Vado  must  therefore  be  retaken  and 
the  line  reopened  to  Genoa,  and  to  do  this  it  was  essential  £rst 
to  close  up  the  over-extended  cordon — and  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  lest  the  enemy,  with  the  shorter  line  to  move  on,  should 
gather  at  the  point  of  contact  before  the  French — and  to  advance 
on  Vado.  Further,  knowing  (as  every  one  knew)  that  the  king  of 
Sardinia  was  not  indined.to  continue  the  struggle  indefim'tely,  he 
predicted  that  this  ruler  would  make  peace  once  the  French  army 
had  established  itself  in  his  dominions,  and  for  this  the  way  into 
the  interior,  he  asserted,  was  the  great  road  Savona-Ceva.  But 
Napoleon's  mind  ranged  beyond  the  immediate  future.  He 
calculated  that  once  the  French  advanced  the  Austrians  would 
seek  to  cover  Lombardy,  the  Piedmontese  Turin,  and  this  separa- 
Uoo,  already  morally  accomplished,  it  was  to  be  the  French 
Seneial's  task  to  accentuate  in  fact.  Next,  Sardinia  having  been 
coerced  into  peace,  the  Army  of  Italy  would  expd  the  Austrians 
from  Lombardy,  and  connect  its  operations  with  those  of  the 
French  in  South  Germany  by  way  of  Tirol.  The  supply  question, 
oflce  the  soldieis  had  gained  the  rich  valley  of  the  Po,  would 
solve  itself. 

This  was  the  essence  of  the  first  of  four  meihoranda  on  this 
subject  prepared  by  Napoleon  in  his  Paris  office.  The  second 
.  indicated  the  means  of  coercing  Sardinia — ^first  the 

Austrians  were  to  be  driven  or  scared  away  towards 
Alessandria,  then  the  Frendi  army  would  turn  sharp  to  the  left, 
driving  the  Sardinians  eastward  and  north-eastward  through 
CevA,  and  this  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  general  invasion  of 
Piedm(Mit  from  all  sides.  In  the  third  paper  he  framed  an 
ekborate  |4an  for  the  retaking  of  Vado,  and  in  the  fourth  he 
sununariaed  the  contents  of  the  other  three.  Having  thus 
cleared  his  own  mind  as  to  the  conditions  and  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  he  did  his  best  to  secure  the  command  for 
himself. 

The  measures  recommended  by  Napoleon  were  translated 
ulo  a  formal  and  detailed  order  to  recapture  Vado.  To  Napoleon 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  Army  of  Italy  was  the  most  urgent 
incentive  to  prompt  action.  In  Sch^rcr's  judgment,  however,  the 
ftnay  was  unfit  to  take  the  field,  and  therefore  ex  kypotkesi  to 
stuck  Vado,  without  thorough  reorganization,  and  it  was  only  in 
November  that  the  advance  was  finally  made.  It  culminated, 
thanks  once  nKtre  to  the  resolute  Mass6na,  in  the  victory  of  Loano 
(November  23-34).  But  Sch£rer  thought  more  of  the  destitution 
of  his  own  army  than  of  the  fruits  of  success,  and  contented 
himself  with  resuming  possession  of  the  Riviera. 

Meanwhile  the  Mentor  whose  suggestions  and  personality  were 
equally  repugnant  to  Sch^rer  had  undergone  strange  vicissitudes 
of  fortune-^dismissal  from  the  headquarters'  staff,  expulsion  from 
the  list  of  general  officers,  and  then  the  "  whiff  of  grapeshot " 
of  13th  Vend^miaire,  followed  shortly  by  his  marriage-  with 
JosepfaJM,  and  bis  nomination  to  command  the  Army  of  Italy. 
These  events  had  neither  shaken  his  cold  resolution  nor  disturbed 
hisbahnoe. 

The  Army  of  Italy  q>ent  the  winter  of  x  795-1 796  as  before  in  the 
osrrow  Riviera,  while  on  the  one  side,  just  over  the  mountains, 
lay  the  Austro-Sardinians,  and  on  the  other,  out  of 
range  of  the  coast  batteries  but  ready  to  pounce  on  the 
supply  ships,  were  the  British  frigates.  On  Bonaparte's 
left  Kellermann,  with  no  more  than  18,000,  maintained 
*  stiiogof  posts  between  Lake  Geneva  and  the  Argentera  as  before. 
Of  the  Array  of  Italy,  7000  watched  the  Tenda  road  and  so.ooo 
nen  Uie  coast-line.  There  remained  for  active  operations  some 
37.000  men,  ragged,  famished  and  suffering  in  every  way  in  spite 
of  their  victory  of  Loano.  The  Sardinian  and  Austrian  auxiliaries 
(Colh*),  35,000  men,  lay  between  Mondovi  and  Ceva.  a  force 
Unsng  out  in  the  Alpine  valleys  opposed  Kellermann.  and  the 
n^  Austrian  army  (comnunded  by  Beaulieu) ,  in  widely  extended 


cantonments  between  Acqui  and  Milan,  numbered  37,000  field 
troops.  Thus  the  short-lived  concentration  of  all  the  allied 
forces  for  the  battle  against  Sch^rer  had  ended  in  a  fresh  separa- 
tion. Austria  was  far  more  concerned  with  Poland  than  with  the 
moribund  French  question,  and  committed  as  few  of  her  troops  as 
possible  to  this  distant  and  secondary  theatre  of  war.  As  for 
Piedmont,  "  peace  "  was  almost  the  universal  cry,  even  within 
the  army.  All  this  scarcely  affected  the  regimental  spirit  and 
disdpline  of  the  Austrian  squadrons  and  battalions,  which  bad 
now  recovered  from  the  defeat  of  Loano.  But  they  were  im- 
portant factors  for  the  new  general-in-chief  on  the  lUviera,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  his  strategy. 

Napoleon's  first  task  was  far  more  difficult  than  the  writing  of 
memoranda.  He  had  to  grasp  the  reins  and  to  prepare  his  troops, 
morally  and  physically,  for  active  work.  It  was  not  merely  that  a 
young  general  with  many  enemies,  a  political  favourite  of  the 
moment,  had  been  thrust  upon  the  army.  The  army  itself  was 
in  a  pitiable  condition.  Whole  companies  with  their  officers  went 
plundering  in  search  of  mere  food,  the  horses  had  never  received 
as  much  as  half-rations  for  a  year  past,  and  even  the  gener^ 
were  half-starved.  Thousands  of  men  were  1)arefooted  and 
hundreds  were  without  arms.  But  in  a  few  days  he  had  secured 
an  almost  incredible  ascendancy  over  the  sullen,  starved,  half- 
clothed  army. 

"  Soldiers,"  he  told  them,  **  you  are  famished  and  nearly  naked. 
The  government  owes  you  much,  but  can  do  nothing  for  you. 
Your  patience,  your  courage,  do  you  honour,  but  give  you  no 
glory,  no  advantage.  I  will  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains 
of  the  world.  There  you  will  find  great  towns,  rich  provinces. 
There  you  will  find  honour,  glory  and  riches.  Soldiers  of  Italy, 
will  you  be  wanting  in  courage?" 

Such  words  go  far,  and  little  as  he  was  able  to  supply  material 
deficiencies — ^all  he  could  do  was  to  expel  rascally  contractors, 
sell  a  captured  privateer  for  £5000  and  borrow  £2500  from 
Genoa— he  cheerfully  told  the  Directory  on  the  s8th  of  March 
that "  the  worst  was  over."  He  augmented  his  army  of  operations 
to  about  40,000,  at  the  expense  of  the  coast  divisions,  and  set  on 
foot  also  two  small  cavalry  divisions,  mounted  on  the  half -starved 
horses  that  had  survived  the  winter.  Then  he  aimounced  that 
the  artny  was  ready  and  opened  the  campaign. 

The  first  plan,  emanating  from  Paris,  was  that,  after  an 
expedition  towards  Genoa  to  assist  in  raising  a  loan  there,  the 
army  should  march  against  Beaulieu,  previously  neutralizing 
the  Sardinians  by  the  occupation  of  Ceva.  When  Beaulieu  was 
beaten  it  was  thought  probable  that  the  Piedmontese  would  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  the  French  against  their  former  comrades. 
A  second  plan,  however,  authorizied  the  general  to  begin  by 
subduing  the  Piedmontese  to  the  extent  necessary  to  bring  about 
peace  and  alliance,  and  on  this  Napoleon  acted.  If  the  present 
separation  of  the  AUies  continued,  he  proposed  to  overwhelm  the 
Sardinians  first,  before  the  Austrians  could  assemble  from  winter 
quarters,  and  then  to  turn  on  Beaulieu.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Austrians,  before  he  could  strike  his  blow,  united  with  Colli,  he 
proposed  to  frighten  them  into  separating  again  by  moving  on 
Acqui  and  Alessandria.  Hence  Carcare,  where  the  road  from 
Acqui  joined  the  "cannon-road,"  was  the  first  objective  of  his 
march,  and  from  there  he  could  manoeuvre  and  widen  the  breach 
between  the  aUied  armies.  His  scattered  left  .wing  would  assist 
ill  the  attack  on  the  Sardinians  as  well  as  it  could — ^for  the 
immediate  attack  on  the  Austrians  its  co-operation  would  of 
course  have  been  out  of  the  question.  In  any  case  he  grudged 
every  week  spent  in  administrative  preparation.  The  delay  du^ 
to  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  allowed  a  new  situation  to  develop. 
Beaulieu  was  himself  the  first  to  move,  and  he  moved  towards 
Genoa  instead  of  towards  his  Allies.  The  gap  between  the  two 
allied  wings  was  thereby  widened,  but  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  the  French  to  use  it,  for  their  plan  of  destroying  Colli  while 
Beaulieu  was  inejective  had  collapsed. 

In  connexion  with  the  Genoese  loan,  and  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  supply  convoys,  a  small  French  force  had  been  pushed 
forward  to  Voltri.  Bonaparte  ordered  it  back'  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  the  front,  but  the  alarm  was  given.    The  Austrians 
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broke  up  from  winter  quartera  at  once,  and  rather  than  lose  the 
food  supplies  at  Voltri,  Bonaparte  actually  reinforced  Mass£na 
at  that  place,  and  gave  him  orders  to  hold  on  as  long  as  possible, 
cautioning  him  only  to  watch  his  left  rear  (Montenotte).  But 
he  did  not  abandon  his  purpose.  Starting  from  the  new  condi- 
tions, he  devised  other  means,  as  we  shall  see,  for  reducing 
Beaulieu  to  ineffectiveness.  Meanwhile  Beaulieu's  plan  of 
offensive  operations,  such  as  they  were,  developed.  The  French 
advance  to  Voltri  had  not  only  purred  him  into  activity,  but 
convinced  him  that  the  bulk  of  the  French  army  lay  east  of 
Savona.  He  therefore  made  Voltxi  the  objective  of  a  converging 
attack,  not  with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  French 
army  but  with  that  of  "  cutting  its  communications 
with  Genoa,"  and  expelling  it  from  "  the  only  place 
in  the  Riviera  where  there  were  sufficient  ovens  to 
bake  its  bread."  (Beaulieu  to  the  Aulic  Council,  15  April.)  The 
Sardinians  and  auxiliary  Austrians  were  ordered  to  extend 
leftwards  on  Dego  to  dose  the  gap  that  Beaulieu's  advance  on 
Genoa-Voltri  opened  up,  which  th^  did,  though  only  half- 
heartedly and  in  small  force,  for,  unlike  Beaulieu,  they  knew 
that  masses  of  the  enemy  were  still  in  the  western  stretch  of  the 
Riviera.  The  rightmost  of  Beauh'cu's  own  columns  was  on  the 
road  between  Acqui  and  Savona  with  orders  to  seize  Monte 
Legino  as  an  advanced  post,  the  others  were  to  converge  towards 
Voltri  from  the  Genoa  side  and  the  mountain  passes  about 
Campofreddo  and  Sassello.  The  wings  were  therefore  so  far 
connected  that  Colli  wrote  to  Beaulieu  on  this  day  "  the  enemy 
will  never  dare  to  place  himself  between  our  two  armies."  The 
event  belied  the  prediction,  and  the  proposed  minor  operation 
against  granaries  and  bakeries  became  the  first  act  of  a  decisive 
campaign. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  April  the  French  were  grouped 
as  follows:  brigades  under  Gamier  and  Macquard  at  the  Finestre 
and  Tenda  passes,  S^nirier's  division  and  Rusca's  brigade  east 
of  Garessio;  Augereau'b  division  about  Loano,  Meynier's  at 
Finale,  Laharpe's  at  Savona  with  an  outpost  on  the  Monte 
Legino,  and  Cervoni's  brigade  at  Voltri.  Massfoa  was  in  general 
charge  of  the  last-named  units.  The  cavalry  was  far  in  rear 
beyond  Loano.  Colli's  army,  excluding  the  troops  in  the  valleys 
that  led  into  Dauphin^,  was  around  Coni  and  Mondovi-Ceva, 
the  latter  group  connecting  with  Beaulieu  by  a  detachment 
under  Provera  between  MiUesimo  and  Carcare.  Of  Beaulieu's 
army,  Argenteau's  division,  still  concentrating  to  the  front 
in  many  small  bodies,  extended  over  the  area  Acqui-Dego- 
Sassello.  Vukassovich's  brigade  was  equally  extended  between 
Ovada  and  the  mountain-crests  above  Voltri,  and  Pittoni's 
division  was  grouped  around  Gavi  and  the  Bocchetta,  the  two 
last  imits  being  destined  for  the  attack  on  Voltri.  Farther  to 
the  rear  was  Sebottendorf's  division  around  Alessandria- 
Tortona. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  loth  Beaulieu  delivered  his  blow 
at  Voltri,  not,  as  he  anticipated,  against  three-quarters  of  the 
French  army,  but  against  Cervoni's  detachment.  This,  after  a 
long  irregular  fight,  slipped  away  in  the  night  to  Savona.  Dis- 
covering his  mistake  next  morning,  Beaulieu  sent  back  some 
of  his  battalions  to  join  Argenteau.  But  there  was  no  road 
by  which  they  could  do  so  save  the  d6tour  through  Acqui  and 
Dego,  and  long  before  they  arrived  Argenteau's  advance  on 
Monte  Legino  had  forced  on  the  crisis.  On  the  nth  (a  day 
behind  time),  this  general  drove  in  the  French  outposts,  but  he 
soon  came  on  three  battalions  under  Colonel  Rampon,  who 
threw  himself  into  some  old  earthworks  that  lay  near,  and  said 
to  his  men, "  We  must  win  or  die  here,  my  friends."  His  redoubt 
and  his  men  stood  the  trial  well,  and  when  day  broke  on  the 
X  ath  Bonaparte  was  ready  to  deliver  his  first  "  Napoleon- 
stroke." 

The  prindple  that  guided  him  in  the  subsequent  operations 
may  be  called  "  superior  numbers  at  the  dedsive  point."  Touch 
^  had  been  gained  with  the  enemy  all  along  the  long  Une 

00ig^         between  the  Tenda  and  Voltri,  and  he  decided  to 
concentrateswiftlyuponthe  nearest  enemsr — ^Argenteau. 
Augereau's  division,  or  such  part  of  it  as  could  march  at  once, 


was  ordered  to  MalUre,  picking  up  here  and  there  on  the  way 
a  few  horsemen  and  guns.  Maas^,  with  9000  men,  was  to 
send  two  brigades  in  the  direction  oT  Carcare  and  Altare,  and  with 
the  third  to  swing  round  Argenteau's  right  and  to  head  for 
Montenotte  village  in  his  rear.  Lahaxpe  with  7000  (it  had 
become  dear  that  the  enemy  at  Voltri  would  not  pursue  their 
advantage)  was  to  join  Rampon,  leaving  only  Cttvoni  and  two 
battalions  in  Savona.  S£rurier  and  Ruaca  were  to  keep  the 
Sardinians  in  front  ci  them  occupied.  The  far-distant  brigades 
of  Gamier  and  Macquard  stood  fast,  but  the  cavaliy  drew 
eastward  as  quickly  as  its  condition  permitted.  In  rain  and 
mist  on  the  early  morning  of  the  X2th  the  French  marched  up 
from  all  quarters,  while  Argenteau's  men  waited  in  their  cold 
bivouacs  for  light  enough  to  resume  their  attack  on  Monte 
Legino.  About  9  the  mists  deared,  and  heavy  fighting  began, 
but  Laharpe  hdd  the  mountain,  and  the  vigorous  Mamfaa  with 
his  nearest  brigade  stormed  forward  against  Arfenteau's  right. 
A  few  hours  later,  seeing  Augereau's  columns  heading  for  their 
line  of  retreat,  the  Austrians  retired,  sharply  pressed,  on  Deffo. 
The  threatenied  intervention  of  Provera  was  checked  by 
Augereau's  presence  at  Carcare. 

Montenotte  was  a  brilliant  victory,  and  one  can  imagine  its 
effects  on  the  but  latdy  de^Mndent  soldiers  of  the  Army  of 
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Italy,  for  all  imagined  that  Beaulieu's  main  body  had  been 
defeated.  This  was  far  from  being  the  case,  however,  and  although 
the  French  ^)ent  the  night  of  the  battle  at  Cairo-Carcare-Monte- 
notte,  midway  between  the  allied  wings,  only  two-thirds  of 
Argenteau's  force,  and  none  of  the  other  divisions,  had  been 
beaten,  and  the  heaviest  fighting  was  to  come.  This  bnrame 
evident  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  but  meanwhile  Bonaparte, 
eager  to  begin  at  once  the  subjugation  of  the  Piedmontese  (for 
wUch  purpose  he  wanted  to  bring  S6nizier  and  Ruaca  into  play) 
sent  only  Lahaipe's  division  and  a  few  details  of  Maas^na's, 
under  the  latter,  towards  Dego.  These  were  to  protect  the 
main  attack  from  interference  by  the  forces  that  bad  been 
engaged  at  Montenotte  (presumed  to  be  Beaulieu's  m/mg^i^^ 
main  body),  the  said  main  attack  being  delivered  by 
Augereau's  division,  rdnforced  by  most  of  Mass£na'8»  on  the 
positions  hdd  by  Provera.  The  latter  only  xooo  strong  to 
Augereau's  9000,  shut  himsdf  in  the  castle  of  Cossaria.  i^ich 
he  defended  d  la  Rampon  against  a  series  of  furious  assaults. 
Not  until  the  morning  of  the  14th  was  his  surrender  secured, 
after  his  ammunition  and  food  had  been  exhausted. 

Argenteau  also  won  a  day's  respite  on  the  13th,  for  Laharpe 
did  not  join  Ma»s£na  till  late,  and  nothing  took  place  opposite 
Dego  but  a  little  iklnnlshing.    During  the  day  Bonaparte  saw 
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for  himself  that  he  had  overrated  the  effects  of  Montenotte. 
BeaoJIeu,  on  the  other  hand,  underrated  them,  treating  it  as  a 
mishap  which  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  his  own 
snccess  in  "  cutting  off  the  French  from  Genoa."  He  began  to 
reconstruct  his  Kne  on  the  front  Dego-Sassello,  trusting  to 
Colli  to  harry  the  French  until  the  Voltri  troops  had  finished 
their  dftour  throu^  Acqui  and  rejoined  Axgenteau.  This,  of 
course,  presumed  that  Argenteau's  troops  were  intact  and 
Coin's  able  to  move,  which  was  not  the  case  with  either.  Kot 
onto  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  did  Beaulieu  place  a  few  extra 
battalions  at  Argenteau's  disposal  "  to  be  used  only  in  case  of 
extreme  necessity,"  and  order  Vukassovich  from  the  region 
off  Sassjello  to  "  make  a  diversion  "  against  the  French  right 
with  two  battalions. 

Thus  Argenteau,  already  shaken,  was  exposed  to  destruction. 
On  the  14th,  after  Provera's  surrender,  Mass^na  and  Laharpe, 
zehiforced  until  they  had  nearly  a  two-to-one  superior- 
ity, stormed  Dego  and  killed  or  captured  3000  of 
Argenteau's  $500  men,  the  remnant  retreating  in  disorder  to 
Acqni.  But  nothing  was  done  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purpose  of  destroying  Colli  on  that  day,  save  that  S6rurier 
and  Rusca  began  to  close  in  to  meet  the  main  body  between 
Ceva  and  Millcsimo.  Moreover,  the  victory  at  Dego  had  produced 
its  nsoal  results  on  the  wild  fighting  swarms  of  the  Republicans, 
who  threw  themselves  like  hungry  wolves  on  the  little  town, 
without  pursuing  the  beaten  enemy  or  even  placing  a  single 
outpost  on  the  Acqui  road.  In  this  state,  during  the  early 
boms  of  the  xsth,  Vukassovich's  brigade,*  marching  up  from 
SasseOo,  surprised  them,  and  they  broke  and  fled  in  an  instant. 
The  whole  ^ming  had  to  be  spent  in  rallying  them  at  Cairo, 
and  Bonaparte  had  for  the  second  time  to  postpone  bis  union 
with  S^mrier  and  Rusca,  who  meanwhile,  isolated  from  one 
another  and  from  the  main  army,  were  groping  forward  in  the 
mountains.  A  fresh  assault  on  Dego  was  ordered,  and  after 
Ycrf  severe  fighting,  Mass^na  and  Laharpe  succeeded  late  in 
the  evening  in  retaking  it.  Vukassovich  lost  heavily,  but 
ictired  steadily  and  in  order  on  Spigno.  The  killed  and  wounded 
BumberRl  probably  about  xooo  French  and  1500  Austrians, 
out  of  considerably  less  than  xo,ooo  engaged  on  each  side — a 
loss  which  contrasted  very  forcibly  with  those  suffered  in  other 
bottles  of  the  Revolutionary  Wars,  and  by  teaching  the  Army 
of  Itkly  to  bear  punishment,  imbued  it  with  self-confidence. 
But  again  success  bred  disorder,  and  there  was  a  second  orgy  in 
the  houses  and  streets  of  Dego  which  went  on  till  late  in  the 
morning  and  paralysed  the  whole  army. 

This  was  perhaps  the  crisis  of  the  campaign.  Even  now  it 
was  not  certain  that  the  Austrians  had  been  definitively  pushed 
aside,  while  it  was  quite  dear  that  BeatUieu's  main  body  was 
intact  and  Colli  was  still  more  an  unknown  quantity.  But 
Napoleon's  Intention  remained  the  same,  to  attack  the  Pied- 
montese  as  quickly  and  as  heavily  as  possible,  Beaulieu  being 
hdd  in  check  by  a  contaim'ng  force  under  Mass^na  and  Laharpe. 
The  remainder  of  the  army,  counting  in  now  Rusca  and  S^ruricr, 
was  to  move  westward  towards  Ceva.  This  disposition,  while 
it  iliastrates  the  Napoleonic  principle  of  delivering  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  sdected  target  and  warding  off  interference  at  other 
points,  shows  also  the  difficulty  of  rightly  apportioning  the 
available  means  between  the  offensive  mass  and  the  defensive 
sy^em,  for,  as  it  turned  out,  Beaulieu  was  already  sufficiently 
scared,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  self-defence  on  the  line 
Acqui-Ovada-Bocohetta,  while  the  French  offensive  mass  was 
very  weak  compared  with  Colli's  unbeaten  and  now  fairly 
cooeentrated  army  about  Ceva  and  Montczemolo. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  x6th  the  real  advance  was  begun  by 
Augereau's  division,  reinforced  by  other  troops.  Rusca  joined 
Augereau  towards  evening,  and  S^rurier  approached  Ceva 
from  the  south.  Colli*s  object  was  now  to  spin  out  time,  and 
having  repulsed  a  weak  attack  by  Augereau,  and  feeling  able 
to  repeat  these  tactics  on  each  successive  spur  of  the  Apennines, 

*  Vukassovich  had  received  Beaulieti's  order  to  demonstrate  with 
two  faatcaUoiw,  and  also  appeals  for  help  from  Aigenteati.  He 
^•. — , —  brought  moat  of  his  troops  with  him. 


he  retired  in  the  night  to  a  new  position  behind  the  Cursaglia. 
On  the  X7th,  reassured  by  the  absence  of  fighting  on  the  Dego 
side,  and  by  the  news  that  no  enemy  remained  at  Sassello, 
Bonaparte  released  Massina  from  Dego,  leaving  only  Laharpe 
there,  and  brought  him  over  towards  the  right  of  the  main 
body,  which  thus  on  the  evening  of  the  x  7th  formed  a  long 
straggling  line  on  both  sides  of  Ceva,  Sirurier  <m  the  left, 
^heloned  forward,  Augereau,  Joubert  and  Rusca  in  the  centre, 
and  MassCna,  partly  as  support,  partly  as  flank  guard,  on 
Augereau's  right  rear.  Sfrurier  had  been  bidden  to  extend 
well  out  and  to  strive  to  get  contact  with  Mass6na,  ix.  to 
encircle  the  enemy.  There  was  no  longer  any  idea  of  waiting 
to  besiege  Ceva,  although  the  artillery  train  had  been  ordered 
up  from  the  Riviera  by  the  "  cazmon-road  "  for  eventual  use 
there.  Further,  the  line  of  supply,  as  an  extra  guarantee  against 
interference,  was  changed  from  that  of  Savona-Carcare  to  that  of 
Loano-Bardinetto.  When  this  was  accomplished,  four  clear  days 
could  be  reckoned  on  with  certainty  in  which  to  deal  with  Colli. 

The  latter,  still  expecting  the  Austrians  to  advance  to  his 
assistance,  had  established  his  corps  (not  more  than  z  9,000 
muskets  in  all)  in  the  immensely  strong  positions 
of  the  Cursaglia,  with  a  thin  line  of  posts  on  his  left 
stretching  towards  Cherasco,  whence  he  could  com- 
municate, by  a  roundabout  way,  with  Acqui.  Opposite  this 
position  the  long  straggling  line  of  the  French  arrived,  after 
many  delays  due  to  the  weariness  of  the  troops,  on  the  19th 
A  day  of  irregular  fighting  followed,  everywhere  to  the  advantage 
of  the  defenders.  Napoleon,  fighting  against  time,  ordered  a 
fresh  attack  on  the  20th,  and  only  desisted  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  army  was  exhausted,  and,  in  particular,  when 
Sfrurier  reported  frankly  that  without  bread  the  soldiers  would 
not  march.  The  delay  -thus  imposed,  however,  enabled  him  to 
dear  the  "  cannon-road  "  of  all  vehides,  and  to  bring  up  the 
Dego  detachment  to  replace  Mass^na  in  the  valley  of  the  western 
Bormida,  the  latter  coining  in  to  the  main  army.  Further, 
part  at  any  rate  of  the  convoy  service  was  transferred  still 
farther  westward  to  the  line  Albenga-Garessio-Ceva.  Nelson's 
fleet,  that  had  so  powerfully  contributed  to  force  the  French 
inlSnd,  was  becoming  less  and  less  innocuous.  If  leadership  and 
force  of  character  could  overcome  internal  friction,  all  the 
success  he  had  hoped  for  was  now  within  the  young  commander's 
grasp. 

Twenty-four  thousand  men,  for  the  first  time  with  a  due 
proportion  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  were  now  disposed  along 
Colli's  front  and  beyond  his  right  flank.  Colli,  out-  ^  . 
numbered  by  two  to  one  and  threatened  with  en- 
velopment, dedded  once  more  to  retreat,  and  the  Republicans 
occupied  the  Cursaglia  lines  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  without 
firing  a  shot.  But  Colli  halted  again  at  Vico,  half-way  to 
Mondovi  (in  order,  it  is  said,  to  protect  the  evacuation  of  a 
small  magazine  he  had  there),  and  while  he  was  in  this  un- 
favourable situation  the  pursuers  came  on  with  true  Republican 
swiftness,  lapped  round  his  flanks  and  crushed  him.  A  few 
days  later  (37th  April),  the  armistice  of  Cherasco  put  an  end 
to  the  campaign  before  the  Austrians  moved  a  single  battalion 
to  his  assistance. 

The  interest  of  the  campaign  being  above  all  Napoleonic,  its  moral 
must  be  found  by  discoverinf|[  the  ''^Napoleon  touch  "  that  differen- 
tiated it  from  other  Revolutionary  campaigns.  A  great  ^i- 
deal  is  common  to  all,  on  both  sides.    Tne  Austrians  J,^^ 

and  Sardinians  worked  together  at  least  as  effectively  as 

the  Austrians,  Prussians,  British  and  Dutch  in  the  Nether- 
lands.  Revolutionaty  enerey  was  common  to  the  Army  of  Italy  and 
to  the  Army  of  the  North.  Why,  therefore,  when  the  war  dragged  on 
from  one  campaign  to  another  in  the  great  plains  of  the  Meuse  and 
Rhine  countries,  did  Napoleon  bring  about  so  swift  a  decision  in  these 
cramped  valleys?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  exigencies 
of  the  supply  service,  but  still  more  in  Napoleon  s  own  personality 
and  the  strategy  born  of  it.  The  first,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
the  end  of  its  resources  when  Beaulieu  placed  himself  across  the 
Genoa  road.  Action  of  some  sort  was  the  plain  alternative  to 
starvation,  and  at  this  point  Napoleon's  personality  intervened. 
He  would  have  no  quarter-rations  on  the  Riviera,  but  plenty  and  to 
spare  beyond  the  mountains.  If  there  were  man^  thousand  soldiers 
who  marched  unarmed  and  shoeless  in  the  ranks,  it  was  towards  "  the 
Promised  Land  "  that  he  led  them.  He  looked  always  to  the  end,  and 
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met  each  day  as  if  with  full  expectation  of  attainine  it  before  sunset. 
Strategical  conditions  and  "  new  French  "  methods  of  war  did  not 
save  Bonaparte  in  the  two  crises — the  Dego  rout  and  the  sullen  halt 
of  the  army  at  San  Michele — but  the  personality  which  made  the 
soldiers,  on  the  way  to  Montenotte,  march  barefoot  past  a  wagon- 
load  of  new  boots. 

We  have  said  that  Napoleon's  strategy  was  the  result  of  this  per- 
sonal magnetism.  Later  critics  evolved  from  his  success  the  theory 
of  "interior  lines,"  and  then  accounted  for  it  by  applying  tlie 
criterion  they  had  evolved.  Actually,  the  form  in  which  the  will  to 
conquer  found  expression  was  in  many  important  respects  old. 
What,  therefore,  in  the  theory  or  its  application  was  the  product  of 
Napoleon's  own  genius  and  will-power  ?  A  comparison  with  Souham's 
campai^  of  Tourcoing  will  enable  us  to  answer  thb  question.  To 
begin  with,  Souham  found  himself  midway  between  Coburgand  Cler- 
fayt  almost  by  accident,  and  his  utilization  of  the  advantages  of  his 


ilogous  situation  at  Caicare  aiid  Cairo.  Military  opinion 
time  considered  it  dangerous,  as  indeed  it  was,  for  no  theory  can  alter 
the  fact  that  had  not  Napoleon  made  his  men  fight  harder  and  march 
farther  than  usual,  he  would  have  been  destroyed.  The  effective 
play  of  forces  on  interior  lines  depends  on  the  two  conditions  that 
the  outer  enemies  are-  not  so  near  together  as  to  s^ve  no  time  for  the 
inner  mass  to  defeat  one  before  the  arrival  of  the  other,  and  that 
they  are  not  so  far  apart  that  before  one  can  be  brought  to  action 
the  other  has  inflicted  serious  damage  elsewhere. 

Neither  condition  was  fully  met  at  any  time  in  the  Montenotte 
campaign.  On  the  xith  Napoleon  knew  that  the  attack  on  Voltri 
had  oeen  made  by  a  part  only  of  the  Austrian  forces,  yet  he  flung 
his  own  masses  on  Montenotte.  On  the  13th  he  thought  that 
Beaulieu's  main  bodv  was  at  Dego  and  Colli's  at  Millcsimo,  and  on 
this  assumption  haa  to  exact  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  from 
Augereau's  troops  at  GMsaria.  On  the  19th  and  aoth  he  tried  to 
exclude  the  risks  of  the  Austrians'  intervention,  and  with  this  the 
chances  of  a  victory  over  them  to  follow  his  victory  over  Colli,  by 
transferring  the  centre  ofgravity  of  his  army  to  Ceva  and  Garessio, 
and  fighting  it  out  with  Colli  alone. 

It  was  not,  in  fact,  to  gain  a  position  on  interior  lines-^with  respect 
to  two  opponents — that  Napoleon  pushed  his  army  \o  Carcare. 
Before  the  campaign  began  be  hoped  by  usin^  the  "  cannon-road  " 
to  destroy  the  Piedmonteae  befor*  tiie  Austnaiu  were  in  existence 
at  all »»  an  army.  But  on  the  news  from  Voltri  and  Monte  Lcgino 
be  swiftly  "concentrated  fire,  made  the  breach,  and  broke  the 

auilibrium  "  at  the  spot  where  the  interests  and  lorces  of  the  two 
lies  converged  and  diverged.  The  hypothesis  in  the  first  case  was 
that  the  Austrians  were  practically  non-«xistent,  and  the  whole 
object  in  the  second  was  to  breach  the  now  connected  front  of  the 
Allies  ("  strategic  penetration  ")  and  U>  cause  them  to  break  up  into 
two  separate  systems.  More,  having  made  the  breach,  he  had  the 
choice  (which  he  had  not  before)  of  attacking  either  the  Austrians  or 
the  Sardinians,  as  every  critic  hu  pointed  out.  Indeed  the  Austrians 
offered  by  far  the  better  target.  But  he  neither  wanted  nor  used 
the  new  alternative.  His  purpose  was  to  crush  Piedmont.  "  My 
enemies  saw  too  much  at  once,"  said  Napoleon.  Singleness  of  aim 
and  of  purpose,  the  product  of  clear  thinking  and  of  '^pemnality," 
was  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  form  of  strategy. 

In  the  course  of  subduing  the  Sardinians.  Napoleon  found  himself 
placed  on  interior  lines  between  two  hostile  masses,  and  another  new 
idea,  that  of  "  relative  superiority,"  reveab  itself.  Whereas  Souham 
had  been  in  superior  force  (90,000  against  70,000),  Napoleon  (40,000 
against  ^,000;  was  not,  and  yet  the  Army  of  Italy  was  always  placed 
in  a  position  of  relative  superiority  (at  first  about  3  to  2  and  ulti- 
mately a  to  I )  to  the  immediate  antagonist.  "The  essence  of 
strategy,"  said  Napoleon  in  1797,  "  is,  with  a  weaker  army,  always 
to  have  more  force  at  the  crucial  point  than  the  enemy.  But  this 
art  u  taught  neither  by  books  nor  by  practice;  it  is  a  matter  of 
tact."  In  this  he  expressed  the  result  of  his  victories  on  his  own 
mind  rather  than  a  preconceived  formula  which  produced  those 
victories.  But  the  idea,  though  undefined,  and  the  method  of 
practice,  though  imperfectly  worked  out,  were  in  his  mind  from  the 
first.  /\a  soon  as  he  had  made  the  breach,  he  widened  it  by  pushing 
out  Mass^na  and  Laharpe  on  the  one  hand  and  Augereau  on  the 
other.  This  is  mere  common  sense.  But  immediately  afterwards, 
though  preparing  to  throw  all  available  forces  against  CoVli,  he  posted 
Massena  and  Laharpe  at  Dego  to  guard,  not  like  Vandamme  on  the 
Lys  against  a  real  and  pressing  enemy,  but  against  a  ^ssibilii^t 
and  he  only  diminished  the  strength  and  altered  the  position  of  this 
containing  detachment  in  proportion  as  the  Austrian  danger 
dwindled.  Later  in  his  career  tie  defined  thb  offensive-defensive 
system  as  "  having  all  possible  strength  at  the  decisive  point," 
and  "  being  nowhere  vulnerable,"  and  the  art  of  reconciling  these 
two  requirements,  in  each  case  as  it  arose,  was  always  the  pnncipal 
secret  of  hu  generalship.  At  first  his  precautions  (judged  by  events 
and  not  by  the  probabilities  of  the  moment)  were  excessive, 
and  the  offensive  mass  small.  But  the  latter  was  handled 
by  a  general  untroubled  by  multiple  aims  and  anxieties, 
^^*  and  u   such  self-confidence  was  equivalent  to  10.000 

men  on  the  battlefield,  it  was  legitimate  to  deUch  10,000  men  to 
it.    These  10,000  were  posted  8  m.  out  on  the  dangeroua 
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flank,  not  almost  back  to  back  with  the  main  body  as  Vandamme 
had  been,*  and  although  this  distance  was  but  little  compared  to 
those  of  his  later  campaigns,  when  he  employed  small  armies  for  the 
same  puri>ose,  it  sufficed  in  this  difficult  mountain  country,  where 
the  covering  force  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  strong  poutions. 
Of  course,  ifColli  had  been  better  concentrated,  or  if  SeauUeu  had 
been  more  active,  the  calculated  proportions  between  covering  force 
and  main  body  might  have  proved  fallacious,  and  the  system  on 
which  Napoleon's  relative  superiority  rested  might  have  broken 
down.  But  the  ixiint  is  that  such  a  system,  however  rough  iu  fint 
model,  had  been  imagined  and  put  into  practice. 

This  was  Napoleon  s  individual  art  of  war,  as  raidins  bakeries  and 
cutting  communications  were  Beaulieu's  speciality.  Napoleon  made 
the  art  into  a  sdenoe,  and  in  our  own  time,  with  modem  conditions 
of  effective,  armament  and  communications,  it  b  more  than  possible 
that  Moreaus  and  Jourdans  will  prove  able  to  practise  it  with  auocess. 
But  in  the  old  conditions  it  required  a  Napoleon.  "  Strategy,"  said 
Moltke, "  b  a  system  of  expedients."  But  it  was  the  intense  personal 
force,  as  well  as  the  genius,  of  Napoleon  that  forged  these  expedients 
into  a  system. 

The  fint  phase  of  the  campaign  satisfactorily  settled,  Napoleon 
was  free  to  turn  hb  attention  to  the  **  arch-enemy  "  to  whom  he 
was  now  considerably  superior  in  numbers  (35.000  to  35,000). 
The  day  after  the  signature  of  the  anmstice  of  Cherasco  he 
began  preparing  for  a  new  advance  and  also  for  the  r&le  of 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Italy.  Many  whispers  there  were, 
even  in  hb  own  army,  as  to  the  dangers  cl  passing  on  without 
"  revolutioniang  "  aristocratic  CSenoa  and  monarchical  Piedmont, 
and  of  bringing  Venice,  the  pope  and  the  Italian  princes  into  the 
field  against  the  French.  But  Bonaparte,  flushed  with  victory, 
and  better  informed  than  the  malcontents  of  the  real  condi- 
tion of  Italy,  never  hesitated.  His  first  object  was  to  drive 
out  Beaulieu,  hb  second  to  push  through  Tirol,  and  hb  only 
serious  restriction  the  chance  that  the  armbtice  with  Piedmont 
would  not  result  in  a  definitive  treaty.  Beaulieu  had  fallen  back 
into  Lombardy,  and  now  bordered  the  Po  right  and  left  of 
Valenza.  To  achieve  further  progress,  Napoleon  had  first  to 
cross  that  river,  and  the  point  and  method  of  crossing  was  the 
immediate  problem,  a  problem  the  more  difficult  as  Napoleon 
had  no  bridge  train  and  could  only  make  use  of  such  existing 
bridges  as  he  could  seise  intact.*  If  he  crossed  above  Valenxa, 
he  would  be  confronted  by  one  river-line  after  another,  on  one 
of  which  at  least  Beaulieu  would  probably  stand  to  fight.  But 
quite  apart  from  the  immediate  problem,  Napoleon's  intention 
was  less  to  beat  the  Austrians  than  to  dislodge  them.  He  needed 
a  foothold  in  Lombardy  which  wotdd  make  him  independent  of, 
and  even  a  menace  to,  Piedmont.  If  thb  were  assured,  be  could 
for  a  few  weeks  entirely  ignore  his  communications  with  France 
and  strike  out  against  Beaulieu,  dethrone  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
or  revolutionize  Parma,  Modena  and  the  papal  states  according 
to  circumstances. 

Milan,  therefore,  was  hb  objective,  and  Tortona-Hacenza  hb 
route  thither.  To  give  himself  every  chance,  he  had  stipulated 
with  the  Piedmontese  authorities  for  the  right  of 
passing  at  Valenza,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Beaulieu  fall  into  the  trap  and  concentrate  opposite  that 
part  of  the  river.  The  French  meantime  had  moved  to  the  region 
Alessandria-Tortona.  Thence  on  the  6th  of  May  Bonaparte, 
with  a  picked  body  of  troops,,  set  out  for  a  fon^  march  on 
Piacenza,  and  that  night  the  advanced  guard  was  30  m.  on  the 
way,  at  Ostel  San  Giovanni,  and  Laharpe's  and  the  cavalry 
divisions  at  StradeUa,  10  m.  behind  them.  Augereau  was  at 
Bront,  Mass6ia  at  Sale  and  S6rurier  near  Valenza,  the  whole 
forming  a  rapidly  extending  fan,  50  m.  from  point  to  point. 
If  the  Piacenza  detachment  succeeded  in  crossing,  the  army  was 
to  follow  rapidly  in  its  track.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  Beaulieu  fell 

>We  have  seen  that  after  Tourcoing,  taught  by  experience. 
Souham  posted  Vandamme's  covering  force  14  or  15  m.  out.  But 
Napoleon's  dbposition  was  in  advance  of  experience. 

'  The  proposed  alliance  with  the  Sardinians  came  to  nothing. 
The  kings  of  Sardinia  had  always  made  their  alliance  with  either 
Austria  or  France  conditional  on  cessions  of  conquered  territory. 
But,  according  to  Thiers,  the  Directory  only  desired  to  con()ucr 
the  Milanese  to  restore  it  to  Austria  in  return  for  the  definitive 
cession  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  If  this  be  so,  Napoleon's 
proclamations  of  "  freedom  for  Italy  "  were,  if  not  a  mere  political 
expedient,  at  any  rate  no  more  than  an  expression  of  hb  own  deaira 
which  he  was  not  powerful  enough  to  enforce. 
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btck  to  oppose  the  advanced  guard,  the  Valenaa  divisions  would 
take  advantage  of  his  absence  to  cross  there.  In  either  case,  be  it 
observed,  the  Austrians  were  to  be  evaded^  not  brou^^t  to  action. 

Oo  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  swift  advanced  guard  under 
General  Dallemagne  crossed  at  Piacenza,*  and,  heving  of  this, 
Booaparte  ordered  every  division  except  S^rurier's  thither  with 
all  posBble  tpecd.  In  the  exultation  of  the  moment  he  mocked 
a  Beauiiett's  incapacity,  but  the  old  Austrian  was  already  on 
the  alert.  This  game  of  manoeuvres  he  understood;  already 
one  of  his  divisions  had  arrived  in  dose  proximity  to  Dallema^e 
and  the  others  were  marching  eastward  by  all  available  roads. 
It  was  not  until  thtt  8th  that  the  French,  after  a  series  of  partial 
eacoimtcn,  were  securely  established  <m  the  left  bank  of  the  Po, 
and  Beanhea  had  given  up  the  idea  of  forcing  their  most  advanced 
troops  to  accept  battle  at  a  disadvantage.  The  success  of 
the  French  was  due  less  to  their  plan  than  to  their  mobility, 
vhidi  enabled  them  first  to  pass  the  river  before  the  Austrians 
(who  had  actually  started  a  day  in  advance  of  them)  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  afterwards  to  be  in  superior  numbers  at  each 
point  of  contact.  But  the  episode  was  destined  after  all  to 
colaunate  in  a  great  event,  which  Napoleon  himself  indicated 
as  the  toming-point  of  his  life.  **  Vend^miaire  and  even  Monte- 
Qotte  did  not  make  me  think  myself  a  superior  being.  It  was 
after  Lodi  that  the  idea  came  to  me. . . .  That  first  kindled  the 
spark  of  boundless  ambition." 

The  idea  of  a  battle  having  been  given  up,  Beaulxeu  retired  to 
the  Adda,  and  most  of  his  troops  were  saf dy  beyond  it  before  the 
French  arrived  near  Lodi,  but  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
leave  a  strong  rearguard  on  the  river  opposite  that 
(^ace  to  cover  the  reassembly  of  his  colunms  after  thdr  scattered 
niarcb.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  loth  of  May,  Bonaparte,  with 
Dalkmtgne,  Massina  and  Augereau,  came  up  and  sdxed  the 
town.  Bat  aoo  yds.  of  open  ground  had  to  be  passed  from  the 
town  pte  to  the  bridge,  and  the  bridge  itself  was  another  250 
ia  ko^  A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  it  stood  the  Austrians, 
9000  strong  with  14  guns.  Napoleon  brought  up  all  his  guns 
to  iHcvent  the  enemy  from  destroying  the  bridge.  Then  sending 
all  bit  cavalry  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  by  a  ford  above  the 
town,  he  waited  two  hours,  employing  the  time  in  cannonading 
tlK  Attstrian  lines,  resting  his  advanced  infantry  and  dosing 
up  Mass£na's  and  Augercau's  divisions.  Finally  he  gave  the 
Older  to  Dallemagne's  4000  grenadiers,  who  were  drawn  up 
under  cover  of  the  town  wall,  to  rush  the  bridge.  As  the  column. 
Dot  more  than  thirty  men  broad,  made  its  appearance,  it  was 
net  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  Austrian  guns,  and  half 
vay  scroa  the  bridge  it  checked,  but  Bonaparte  himself  and 
Utfsfoa  rushed  forward,  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  revived, 
^  while  some  jumped  off  the  bridge  and  scrambled  forward 
10  the  shallow  water,  the  remainder  stormed  on,  passed  through 
tbe  guns  and  drove  back  the  infantry.  This  was,  in  bare  outline, 
tke  astounding  passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi.  It  yns  not  till 
>^ter  the  battle  that  Napoleon  realized  that  only  jl-  rearguard 
*»  in  front  of  him.  When  he  launched  his  4000  grenadiers 
be  tboogbt  that  on  the  other  side  there  were  four  or  five  times 
that  Bomber  of  the  enemy.  No  wonder,  then,  that  after  the 
<vcst  he  recognized  in  himself  the  flash  of  genius,  the  courage 
lo  risk  everything,  and  the  "  tact "  which,  independent  of, 
■ad  indeed  contrary  to  all  reasoned  calculations,  told  him  that 
tke  DKHDcnt  had  come  for  "  breaking  the  equilibrium."  Lodi 
*)s  a  tactical  success  in  the  highest  sense,  in  that  the  prindples 
d  his  tactics  rested  on  psychology — on  the  "  sublime  "  part 
of  the  ait  of  war  as  Saxe  had  called  it  long  ago.  The  spirit  pro- 
dsced  the  form,  and  Lodi  was  the  prototype  of  the  Napoleonic 
l|*ttle-omtact,  manoeuvre,  preparation,  and  finally  the  well- 
tioed,  oasKd  and  unhestUting  assault.  The  absence  of  strate- 
pal  results  mattered  little.  Many  months  elapsed  before  this 
^  asseitioo  <rf  superiority  ceased  to  decide  the  battles  of 
Fiasce  and  Austria. 

.  'Oa  cntcriag  the  territory  of  the  duke  of  Parma  Booaparte 
'"pQKd,  beudea  other  contributionfl,  the  surrender  of  twenty 
'^"wua  pictuns,  and  thus  bcsan  a  practice  which  for  many  yeara 
?>'idMd  the  Louvre  and  only  ceased  with  the  capture  ait  Paris 
« 1814. 


Next  day,  still  under  the  vivid  tactical  impressions  of  the 
Bridge  of  Lodi,  he  postponed  his  occupation  of  the  Milanese 
and  set  off  in  pursuit  of  Beaulieu,  but  the  latter  was  ^^^^ 
now  out  of  reach,  and  during  the  next  few  days  the 
French  divisions  were  installed  at  various  points  in  the  aita 
Pavia-Milan-Pizzighetone,  facing  outwards  in  all  dangerous 
directions,  with  a  central  reserve  at  Milan.  Thus  secured, 
Bonaparte  turned  his  attention  to  political  and  military  ad- 
ministratiorL  This  took  the  form  of  exacting  from  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  money,  supplies  and  objects  of  art,  and  the  once 
famished  Army  of  Italy  revelled  in  its  importunity.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  Directory,  suspidous  of  the  too  successful  and  too 
ssanguinr  young  general,  ordered  him  to  turn  over  the  command 
in  Upper  Italy  to  Kellermann,  and  to  take  an  expeditionary 
corps  himself  into  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula,  there  to  preach 
the  Republic  and  the  overthrow  of  princes.  Napoleon  abeolutdy 
refused,  and  offered  his  resignatiorL  In  the  end  (partly  by 
bribery)  he  prevailed,  but  the  inddent  reawakened  his  desire 
to  dose  with  Beaulieu.  This  indeed  he  could  now  do  with  a 
free  hand,  since  not  only  had  the  Milanese  been  effectively 
occupied,  but  also  the  treaty  with  Sardinia  had  been  ratified. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  resumed  the  advance  than  it  was 
interrupted  by  a  rising  of  the  peasantry  in  his  rear.  The  exac- 
tions of  the  French  had  in  a  few  days  generated  sparks  of  dis- 
content which  it  waa  easy  for  the  priests  and  the  nobles  to  fan 
into  open  flames.  Milan  and  Pavia  as  well  as  the  countryside 
broke  into  insurrection,  and  at  the  latter  place  the  mob  forced 
the  French  commandant  to  surrender.  Bonaparte  acted 
swiftly  and  ruthlessly.  Bringing  back  a  small  portion  of  the 
army  with  him,  he  punished  Milan  on  the  asth,  sacked  and 
burned  Binaaco  on  the  96th,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  latter 
day,  while  his  cavalry  swept  the  open  country,  he  broke  his 
way  into  Pavia  with  1500  men  and  beat  down  all  resistance. 
Napoleon's  crudty  was  never  purposeless.  He  deported  several 
scores  of  hostages  to  France,  executed  most  of  the  mob  leaders, 
and  shot  the  French  officer  who  had  surrendered.  In  addition, 
he  gave  his  1500  men  three  hours'  leave  to  pillage.  Then,  as 
swiftly  as  they  had  come,  they  returned  to  the  army  on  the 
Oglio.  From  this  river  Napoleon  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mindo,  wh^re  the  remainder  of  the  Italian  campaign  was  fought 
out,  both  sides  contemptuously  disregarding  Venetian  neutrality. 

It  centred  on  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  which  Beaulieu,  too  weak 
to  keep  the  field,  and  .dislodged  from  the  Mindo  in  the  action  of 
Borghetto  (May  30),  strongly  garrisoned  before  retiring  into 
Tirol.  Beaulieu  was  soon  afterwards  replaced  by  Dagobert 
Siegmund,  count  von  Wurmser  (b.  1724),  who  brought  con- 
siderable reinforcements  from  C>ermany. 

At  thb  point,  mindful  of  the  narrow  escape  he  had  had  of 
losing  his  command,  Bonaparte  thought  it  well  to  begin  the 
resettlement  of  Italy.  The  scheme  for  co-operating  with  Moreau 
on  the  Danube  was  indefinitely  postponed,  and  the  Army  of 
Italy  (now  reinforced  from  the  Army  of  the  Alps  and  counting 
43,000  effectives)  was  again  disposed  in  a  protective  "  zone  of 
manoeuvre,"  with  a  strong  central  reserve.  Over  8000  men, 
however,  garrisoned  the  fortresses  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy, 
and  the  effective  blockade  of  Mantua  and  [wlitical  expeditions 
into  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula  soon  used  up  the  whole  of  this 
reserve. 

Moreover,  no  siege  artillery  was  available  until  the  Austrians 
in  the  dtadd  of  Milan  capitulated,  and  thus  it  was  not  till 
the  x8th  of  July  that  the  first  parallel  was  begim.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  Wurmser  began  his  advance  from  Trent  with 
55,000  men  to  relieve  Mantua. 

The  protective  system  on  which  his  attack  would  fall  in  the 
first  instance  was  now  as  follows: — Augereau  (6000)  about 
Legnago,  Despinoy  (8000)  south-east  of  Veroiui, 
Mass^na  (13,000)  at  Verona  and  Peschicra,  with 
outposts  on  the  Monte  Baldo  and  at  La  Corona, 
Sauret  (4500)  at  Salo  and  Gavardo.  S^rurier  (ia,ooo)  was 
besieging  Mantua,  and  the  only  central  reserve  was  the  cavalry 
(2000)  under  Kilmaine.  The  main  road  to  Milan  passed  by 
Bresda.    Sauret's  brigade,  therefore,  was  practically  a  detached 
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On  tbe  19th  Quaidanovich  attadied  SavKt  M  Salo,  dran 
hiia  towardi  Deteoaano.  and  puabed  OB  lo  Cawdo  and  tbtnct 
into  Brocia.  Wutmxc  expelled  MaM^ia'*  advanced  goird 
from  La  Corona,  aod  captured  in  tuccetsion  Ibe  Monte  BaMo 
and  Rivoli  poita.  The  Brenl*  column  ai^ioached  Verona  with 
liltle  or  no  fighting.  News  of  Ihii  columii  led  Napoleon  tMiiy  in 
Ibe  day  lo  cloie  up  Dcspiooy,  Mau^oa  and  Kilnaine  >t  Caiid- 
Duovo,  and  to  order  AugeieHu  Iroo  Legnigo  lo  advance  en 
Moniebello  (ig  m.  east  oi  Vernna)  ag*'"'!  Davidovich'i  left 
rear.  But  after  ihae  ordcn  had  been  despatched  came  the  newt 
of  Sauret'a  defeat,  and  ihii  monieDl  wu  one  ol  the  mat  tnnou^ 
in  Napoleon'i  career  Hecoutd  ddi  make  up  hb  nind  [ogive  up 
the  liege  of  Maniua,  but  he  hunied  Augereau  hack  to  the  Uiixia, 
and  lent  Older  alter  order  LolheoScenon  the  lines  of  conmuoi- 
cation  to  lend  all  convoyl  by  the  Cremona  Instead  of  by  the 
Brescia  road.  More,  be  had  the  baggage,  the  treasure  and  the 
lick  Kt  In  motion  at  once  for  Marcirii,  and  wrote  to  Stcurier 
despatch  which  included  the 


critidim,  which  hideed  could  i: 
attick  iu  details. 


napane'i  disposition  is  open  to 
irces,  more  easily  than  it  could 


fur  his  delenave 


Tbc  Austrian!  fomed  Ibrce  corps,  one  (QuBsdanovicb.  18,00 
Deo)  marching  round  the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Garda  o 
Cavardo,  Salo  and  the  Broda  road,  the  second  (under  Wuimiei 
about  30,000)  moving  directly  dowo  the  Adige,  and  the  thir 
(Davidovich,  6eoo)  making  a  dtiour  by  the  Bmta  vslle 
and  heading  for  Verona  by  Vlcenia, 

■  See  C.  von  B..K..  Ctin  u'  Sliff,  pp.  449-U>' 


broken  through  cur 

Salo  . '. '.  'and  the 
enemy  haa  captured  Brescia. 
You  see  that  our  communkatiaii* 
with  Milan  aod  Venina  are  cut." 
Tbe  reports  tfaat  came  to  him 
during  the  aioniint  of  the  joih 
enabled  blm  10  place  tbe  main 
body  of  the  enemy  opposite 
Maisfna,  ud  this,  without  in  tbc 
least  alleviating  tbe  gravity  ol 
tbe  situation,  hdped  to  make  his 
course  less  doubtful  Augereau 
W41  ordered  to  hold  tbe  Dh  of 
the  Holinella,  in  case  Davido- 
vich's  attack,  tbe  leuC-kDown 
factor,  should  after  all  prove  to 
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h  made  a  slight  advance. 

ipaiie  held  a  coundl  ol  ni  at  Bovtr- 
bella.  The  proceedings  of  this  council  >ie  unknown,  but  it  at 
any  rale  enabled  Napoleon  to  see  dearly  and  10  act.  _.,  . 
Hiihenobchadbcencoveringihesegeaf  Mantua  with  g^, 
various  detachmenti,  the  defeat  ol  any  one  of  which 
might  be  fatal  10  the  enterprise.  Thus,  when  he  had  lost  hi) 
main  line  of  retreat,  be  could  assemble  no  more  than  &ua  men 
at  Desenzano  to  win  It  back.  Now.  however,  be  made  u[>  his 
mind  that  the  siege  could  not  be  ci 
decision  must  have  been,  it  gave  him  iieeoom.  ni 
of  crisis  Ibe  instincts  of  the  great  captain  oime  In 
showed  the  way  to  a  victory  that  would  more  than  counxei- 
balance  tbe  novt  inevitable  failure.  SIrurier  was  ordered  10 
spike  the  140  siege  guns  that  had  been  »  welcome  a  few  days 
belore,  and,  after  tending  part  of  his  force  to  Augereau,  to 
{sliblish  himself  with  the  rest  at  Marcaria  on  the  Cremona  road. 
The  Geld  forces  were  to  be  used  on  interioc  lines.  On  the  Jist 
Sauret,  Despiroy,  Augereau  and  Kilmalne  advanced  westwaid 
against  Quudanovich.    Tbe  fint  two  found  tlie  Ausuians  at 
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Salo  and  Lonato  and  drove  them  back,  while  with  Augereau 
and  the  cavalry  Bonaparte  himself  made  a  forced  march  on 
Bresda,  never  baiting  night  or  day  till  he  reached  the  town  and 
recovered  bis  depots.  Meantime  S^rurier  had  retired  (night 
of  July  31),  Matw^na  had  gradually  drawn  in  towards  Lonato, 
and  Wurmscr's  advanced  guard  triumphantly  entered  the 
fortrcsi  (August  x). 

The  Austrian  ftneral  now  formed  the  plan  of  crushing 
Boaapaxte  between  Quaadanovich  and  his  own  main  body. 
Bat  meantime  Qoaadmovicb  had  evacuated  Bxesda  under  the 
threat  d  Bonaparte's  advance  and  was  now  fighting  a  long 
trr^uiar  action  with  Despinoy  and  Sauret  about  Gavardo  and 
S^,  and  Bonaparte,  having  missed  his  expected  target,  had 
broai^t  Augereau  by  another  severe  march  back  to  Montechiaro 
on  the  Chioe.  MaasAu  was  now  assembled  between  Lonato 
and  Poote  San  Marco,  and  S£niricr  was  retiring  quietly  on 
Marcaria.  Wurmser's  main  body,  weakened  by  the  detachment 
sent  to  Mantua,  croased  the  Mindo  about  Valeggio  and  Goito 
on  the  3nd,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Castiglione.wbence  Mass£na's 
xcaiguard  was  expelled.  But  a  renewed  advance  of  Quasdano- 
vich,  ordered  by  Wurmser,  which  drove  Sauret  and  De^inoy 

back  on  Brescia  and  Lonato,  in  the  end  only  placed 
J^Jj2*"'a  strong  detachment  of  the  Austrians  within  striking 
Aa*         distance  of  Mass£na,  who  on  the  3rd  attacked  it, 

front  to  front,  and  by  sheer  fighting  destrc^ed  it, 
while  at  tbe  same  time  Augereau  recaptured  Castigiione  from 
Wonnser.  On  tbe  4th  Sauret  and  Despinoy  pressed  back 
Qnasdapovich  beyond  Salo  and  Gavardo.  One  of  the  Austrian 
cofaunna,  finding  itself  isolated  and  unable  to  retreat  with  the 
others,  turned  back  to  break  its  way  through  to  Wurmser,  and 
was  annihilated  by  Mass^na  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lonato. 
Ob  this  day  Augereau  fought  h»  way  towards  Solferino,  and 
Wurmser,  thinking  rightly  or  wrongly  that  he  could  not  now 
retire  to  tbe  Mindo  without  a  battle,  drew  up  his  whole  force, 
dose  on  30/x>o  men,  in  the  plain  between  Solferino  and  Medole. 
The  finale  may  be  described  in  very  few  words.  Bonaparte, 
ooovinccd  that  no  more  was  to  be  feared  from  Quaadanovich, 
and  seeing  that  Wurmser  meant  to  fight,  called  in  Despinoy's 
division  to  tbe  main  body  and  sent  onders  to  S^urier,  then  far 
distant  on  the  Cremona  road,  to  march  against  the  left  flank  of 
the  Austrians.  On  the  5th  the  battle  of  Castigiione  was  fought. 
Ckady  contested  in  tbe  first  hours  of  the  frontal  attack  till 
Strurier's  arrival  decided  the  day,  it  ended  in  tbe  retreat  of  tbe 
Austrians  over  the  Mindo  and  into  Tirol  whence  they  had 
coBie.. 


Thus  the  new  way  had  failed  to  keep  back  Wurmser,  and  the 
dd  had  failed  to  crush  Napoleon.  Each  was  the  result  of  its  own 
omditiona.  In  former  wan  a  commander  threatened  as  Napoleon 
%as,  vookl  have  fallen  back  at  once  to  the  Adda,  abandoning  the 
Mfe  ia  such  good  time  that  he  wouki  have  been  able  to  bring  cm  hi* 
wee  artxUery.  Instead  of  this  Bonaparte  hesiuted  long  enough 
to  kMe  it,  which,  aocordine  to  accepted  canons  was  a  waste,  and  held 
Im  groand,  which  was,  oy  the  same  rules,  sheer  madness.  But 
Kendutiooary  diadpUne  was  not  firm  enough  to  stand  a  retreat. 
Onee  it  titmed  back,  the  army  wouki  have  streamed  away  to  Milan 
aad  perhaps  to  the  Alps  (d.  179^).  and  the  only  alternative  to  com- 
plete dinoltttioa  tberdore  was  nghting. 

As  to  tbe  manner  of  this  fighung,  even  the  principle  of  **  relative 
npenority  **  failed  him  so  lonjg;  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  cover 
the  liege  and  again  when  his  chief  care  was  to  protect  his  new  line  of 
mreat  aad  to  dear  his  old.  In  thu  period,  viz.  up  to  his  return 
frotB  Breada  on  the  2nd  of  Aunist,  the  only  "  mass  "  he  collected 
deGvered  a  blow  in  the  air,  while  the  co>'enng  detachments  had  to 
^kt  hard  for  bare  existence.  •  Once  released  from  its  trammels, 
tbe  Napoleonic  prindpte  had  fair  play.  He  stood  between  Wurmser 
and  QtiaadaoovKh,  ready  to  fight  either  or  both.  The  latter  was 
crushed,  thanks  to  kxal  superiority  and  tbe  resolute  leading  of 
MaM^oa,  but  at  Castielrone  Wurmser  actually  outnumbered  his 
oppQoent  till  tbe  last  01  Napoleon's  precautionary  dispositions  had 
beea  given  up,  and  S^rurier  brought  back  from  the  "  alternative  line 
of  retreat  **  to  the  battlefieM.  The  moral  is,  again,  that  it  was  not  the 
oKre  (act  of  being  on  interior  lines  that  gave  Napoleon  the  victory, 
but  Us  "  uct,**  his  fine  appreciation  of  the  chances  in  his  favour, 
tneasufed  in  terms  of  time,  space,  attacking  force  and  containing 
power.  All  these  factors  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  ground,  which 
uvoqivd  the  swarms  and  columns  of  the  French  and  deprived 
the  brilfiant  Austrian  cavalry  of  its  power  to  act.  But  of  far 
ireater  importance  was  the  mobility  that  Napoleon's  personal 


force  imparted  to  the  French.  Napoleon  himself  rode  five  horses 
to  death  in  three  days,  and  Augereau's  division  marched  from 
Roverbella  to  Brescia  and  back  to  Montechiaro,  a  total  distance  of 
nearly  50  m.,  in  about  thirty-six  hours.  This  indeed  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  "  relative  supenority,"  for  every  hour  saved  in  the  time 
of  marching  meant  more  freedom  to  destroy  one  corps  bdore  the 
rest  could  overwhdm  the  covering  detachmenta  ana  come  to  its 
assistance. 

Wurmser's  plan  for  the  relief  of  Mantua,  suited  to  its  purpose, 
succeeded.  But  when  he  made  his  objective  the  French  field  army, 
he  had  to  take  his  own  army  as  he  found  it,  disposed  for  an  altogether 
different  purpose.  A  (iroperiy  combined  attack  of  convergent 
columns  framed  ab  inUio  by  a  good  staff  officer,  such  as  Mack, 
might  indeed  have  given  good  results.  But  the  success  of  such  a 
plan  depends  prindpally  on  the  assaihmt's  original  possession  of  the 
initiative,  and  not  00  tne  chances  of  his  being  able  to  win  it  over  to 
his  own  side  when  operations,  aa  here,  are  already  in  progress. 
When  the  time  came  to  improvise  such  a  plan,  the  initiative  had 
passed  over  to  Napoleon,  and  the  plan  was  foredoomed. 

By  tbe  end  of  the  seoood  week  in  August  the  blockade  of 
Mantua  had  been  resumed,  without  siege  guns.  But  still  tmder 
the  impression  of  a  great  victory  gained,  Bonaparte  was  planning 
a  .long  forward  stride.  He  thought  that  by  advandng  past 
Mantua  directly  on  Trieste  and  thence  onwards  to  tbe  Semmering 
he  could  imposeapeaceontheemperor.  The  Directory,  however, 
which  had  by  now  focossed  its  attention  on  the  German  cam- 
paign, ordered  him  to  pass  through  Tirol  and  to  co-operate  with 
Moreau,  and  this  plan,  Bonaparte,  though  protesting  against  an 
Alpine  venture  being  nuuie  so  late  in  the  year,  prepared  to  execute, 
drawing  in  reinfMcements  and  collecting  great  quantities  of 
supplies  in  boats  on  the  Adige  and  Lake  Garda.  Wurmser  was 
thought  to  have  posted  his  inaln  body  near  Trent,  and  to  have 
detadied  one  division  to  Bassano  "  to  cover  Trieste."  The  French 
advanced  northw^srd  on  the  and,  in  three  disconnected  columns 
(predsdy  as  Wurmser  had  done  in  the  reverse  direction  at  the 
end  of  July) — ^Mass^na  (13,000)  from  Rivoli  to  Ala,  Augereau 
(9000)  from  Veiona  by  hUl  roads,  keeping  on  his  right  rear, 
Vaubois  (11,000)  round  the  Lake  of  Garda  by  Riva  and  Tor- 
bole.  Sabitguet's  diviabn  <8ooo)  remained  before  Mantua.  The 
French  divisMns  successfully  combined  and  drove  the  enemy 
before  them  to  Trent. 

There.bowever,  they  missed  their  target.  Wurmser  had  already 
drawn  over  the  bulk  of  his  army  (23,000)  into  the  Val  Sugana, 
whence,  with  the  Bassano  division,  as  hk  advanced  guard,  be 
intended  once  mote  to  relieve  Mantua,  while  Davidovich  with 
13,000  (excluding  detachments)  was  to  hold  Tirol  against  any 
attempt  of  Bonaparte  to  join  forces  with  MoreaiL 

Thus  Austria  was  preparing  to  haaard  a  second  (as  in  the 
event  she  hazarded  a  third  and  a  fourth)  highly  trained  and 
expensive  professional  army  in  the  struggle  for  the  preservation 
of  a  fortress,  and  we  must  conclude  that  there  were  wdghty 
reasons  which  actuated  co  notoriously  cautious  a  body  as  the 
Council  of  War  m  making  this  unconditional  venture.  While 
Mantua  stood.  Napoleon,  for  all  his  energy  and  sanguineness, 
could  not  press  forward  into  Friuli  and  Camiola,  and  immunity 
from  a  Republican  visitation  was  above  all  else  important  for 
the  Vienna  statesmen,  governing  as  they  did  more  or  less  dis- 
contented and  heterogeneous  populations  that  had  not  felt  the 
pressure  of  war  for  a  century  and  more.  The  Austrians,  so  far 
as  is  known,  desired  no  more  than  to  hold  thdr  own.  lliey  no 
longer  possosed  the  superiority  of  moral  that  guarantees  victory 
to  one  side  when  both  are  materially  equal.  'There  was  therefore 
nothing  to  be  gained,  commensurate  with  the  risk  involved,  by 
fighting  a  battle  in  the  open  field.  In  ItalUn  siegt  nickt  die 
KavalUrie  was  an  old  saying  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  tberdore 
the  Austrians  could  not  hope  to  win  «  viaory  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. The  only  practicable  alternative  was  to  strengthen 
Mantua  as  opportimities  offered  themselves,  and  to  prolong 
the  passive  resbtance  as  much  as  possible.  Napoleon's  own 
practice  in  providing  for  secondary  theatres  of  war  was  to 
economise  forces  and  lo  dehiy  a  decision,  and  the  fault  of  the 
Austrians,  viewed  from  a  purely  military  standpoint,  was  that 
they  squandered,  instead  of  economising,  their  forces  to  gain 
time.  If  we  neglect  pure  theory,  and  regard  strategy  as  the 
handmaiden  of  statesmanship— which  fundamentally  it  is— we 
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cmnnot  condemn  the  Vienna  authorities  unless  it  be  first  proved 
that  they  grossly  exaggerated  the  possible  results  of  Bonaparte's 
threatened  irruption.  And  if  their  capacity  for  judging  the 
political  situation  be  admitted,  it  naturally  follows  that  their 
object  was  to  preserve  Mantua  ai  all  costs — which  object  Wurmser, 
though  invariably  defeated  in  action,  did  in  fact  accomplish. 

When  Mass^na  entered  Trent  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  d 
Sq>tember,  Napoleon  became  aware  that  the  force  in  his  front 

J, was  a  mere  detachment,  and  news  soon  came  in  that 

Wurmser  was  in  the  Val  Sugana  about  Primolano  and 
at  Bassano.  This  move  he  supposed  to  be  intended  to  cover 
Trieste,  being  influenced  by  his  own  hopes  of  advancing  in  that 
direction,  and  underestimating  the  importance,  to  the  Austrians, 
of  preserving  Mantua.  He  therefore  informed  the  Directory 
that  he  could  not  proceed  with  the  Tirol  scheme,  and  sptnt  one 
more  day  in  driving  Davidovich  well  away  from  Trent.  Then, 
leaving  Vaubois  to  watch  him,  Napoleon  marched  Augereau  and 
Mass^na,  with  a  rapidity  he  scarcely  ever  surpassed,  into  the 
Val  Sugana.  Wurmser's  rearguard  was  attacked  and  defeated 
again  and  again,  and  Wurmser  himself  felt  compelled  to  stand 
and  fight,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  pursuit  before  going 
forward  into  the  plains.  Half  his  army  had  already  reached 
Montebello  on  the  Verona  road,  and  with  the  rear  half  he  posted 
himself  at  Bassano,  where  on  the  8th  he  was  attacked  and 
defeated  with  heavy  losses.  Then  began  a  strategic  pursuit  or 
general  chase,  and  in  this  the  mobility  of  the  French  should 
have  finished  the  work  so  well  begun  by  their  tacUcs. 

But  Napoleon  directed  the  pursuers  so  as  to  cut  off  Wurmser 
from  Trieste,  not  from  Mantua.  Mass^na  followed  up  the 
Austrians  to  Vicenza,  while  Augereau  hurried  towards  Padua, 
and  it  was  not  until  late  on  the  9th  that  Bonaparte  realized  that 
his  opponent  was  heading  for  Mantua  via  Legnago.  On  the  xoth 
Mass£na  crossed  the  Adige  at  Ronco,  while  Augereau  from 
Padua  reached  Montai^iana.  Sahuguet  from  Mantua  and 
Kilmaine  from  Verona  joined  forces  at  Castellaro  on  the  xith, 
with  orders  to  interpose  between  Wurmser  and  the  fortress. 
Wurmser  meantime  had  halted  for  a  day  at  I^egnago,  to  restore 
order,  and  had  then  resumed  his  match.  It  was  almost  too  late, 
for  in  the  evening,  after  having  to  push  aside  the  head  of  Mass^na's 
column  at  Cerea,  he  had  only  reached  Nogara,  some  miles  short  of 
Castellaro,  and  close  upon  his  rear  was  Augereau,  who  reached 
L^nago  that  night.  On  the  X2th,  eluding  Sahuguet  by  a  detour 
to  the  southward,  he  reached  Mantua,  with  all  the  columns  of 
the  French,  weary  as  most  of  them  were,  in  hot  pursuit.  After 
an  attempt  to  keep  the  open  field,  defeated  in  a  general  action 
Cn  the  i5tb,  the  relieving  force  was  merged  in  the  garrison,  now 
some  28,000  in  all.  So  ended  the  episode  of  Bassano,  the  most 
brilliant  feature  of  which  as  usual  was  the  marching  power  of 
the  French  infantry.  This  time  it  sufficed  to  redeem  even 
strategical  misconceptions  and  misdirections.  Between  the 
5th  and  the  i  ith,  besides  fighting  three  actions,  Mass^na  had 
marched  100  m.  and  Augereau  114. 

Feldzeugmeister  Alvinta  was  now  ^pointed  to  conunand  a 
new  army  of  relief.  This  time  the  mere  distribution  of  the 
troops  imposed  a  concentric  advance  of  separate  columns,  for 
practically  the  whole  of  the  fresh  forces  available  were  in  Caroiola, 
the  Military  Frontier,  &c.,  while  Davidovich  was  still  in  Tirol. 
Alvintzi's  intention  was  to  assemble  his  new  army  (39,000)  in 
Friuli,  and  to  move  on  Bassano,  which  was  to  be  occupied  on 
the  4th  of  November.  Meantime  Davidovich  (x8,ooo)  was  to 
capture  Trent,  and  the  two  columns  were  to  connect  by  the  Val 
Sugana.  All  being  well,  Alvintzi  and  Davidovich,  stUl  separate, 
were  then  to  converge  on  the  Adige  bet weeir  Verona  and  L^nago. 
Wurmser  was  to  co-operate  by  vigorous  sorties.  At  this  time 
Napoleon's  protective  system  was  as  follows:  Kilmaine  (9000) 
investing  Mantua,  Vaubois  (xo,ooo)  at  Trent,  and  Massfna 
(9000)  at  Bassano  and  Treviso,  Augereau  (9000)  and  Macquard 
(3000)  at  Verona  and  Villaf  ranca  constituting,  for  the  first  time 
in  these  operations,  important  mobile  reserves.  Hearing  of 
Alvintzi's  approach  in  good  time,  he  meant  first  to  drive  back 
Davidovich,  then  with  Augereau,  Mass^na,  Macquard  and  3000 
of  Vaubois's  force  to  fall  upon  Alvintzi,  who,  he  calculated. 


wouhl  at  this  stage  have  reached  Bassano,  and  finally  to  scxkI 
back  a  laxge  force  through  the  Val  Sugana  to  attack  Davidovkfa. 
This  plan  practically  failed. 

Instead  of  advancing,  Vaubois  was  driven  steadily  backward. 
By  the  6th,  Davidovich  had  fought  his  way  almost  to  Bovocdo, 

and  Alvintzi  had  reached  Bassano  and  was  there     

successfully  repelling  the  attacks  of  Mass^na  vui  " 

Augereau.  That  night  Napoleon  drew  back  to  Vicenza.  On 
the  7th  Davidovich  drove  in  Vaubois  to  Corona  and  Rivoli, 
and  Alvintzi  came  within  5  m.  of  Vicenza.  Napoleon  watched 
carefully  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  out,  and  on  the  8tli  "**^^r*< 
his  troops  closely  around  the  central  point  of  Verona.  On  the 
9th,  to  ffvt  hinuelf  air,  he  OTdered  Maiw^na  to  join  Vaubois, 
and  to  drive  back  Davidovich  at  all  costs.  But  before  thb  ofdcr 
was  executed,  reports  came  in  to  the  effect  that  Davidovicii 
had  suspended  his  advance.  The  xoth  and  xxtn  were  spent  by 
both  sides  in  relative  inaction,  the  Frendi  waiting  00  events 
and  opportunities,  the  Austrians  resting  after  their  prokosed 
exertions.  Then,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  xxth,  being  infonned 
that  Alvintzi  was  i^proaching.  Napoleon  decided  to  attadKhim. 
On  the  X  ath  the  advanced  guard  of  Alvintzi's  army  was  furiously 
assailed  in  the  position  of  Caldiero.  But  the  troops  in  rear  came 
up  rapidly,  and  by  4  p.m.  the  French  were  defeated  all  along  tbs 
line  BDd  in  retreat  on  Verona.  Napoleon's  situation  was  now 
indeed  precarious.  He  was  on  "  interior  lines,"  it  is  true,  but 
he  had  neither  the  force  nor  the  apace  necesscffy  for  the  ddivcty 
of  rapid  radial  blows.  Alvintzi  was  in  superior  numbers,  as  tbs 
battle  of  Caldiero  had  proved,  and  a|  any  moment  DavidovicJx, 
who  had  twice  Vaubois's  force,  might  advance  to  the  attack  of 
Rivoli.  The  reserves  had  proved  insufficient,  and  Kilm*iiM> 
had  to  be  called  up  from  Mantua,  which  was  thus  for  the  third 
time  freed  from  the  blockaders.  Again  the  alternatives  were 
retreat,  in  whatever  order  was  possible  to  R^ublican  armies, 
and  beating  the  nearest  enemy  at  any  sacrifice.  Napoleon  cboae 
the  latter,  though  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  i4tb  tbat 
he  actually  issued  the  fateful  order. 

The  Austrians,  too,  had  selected  the  15th  as  the  dau  of  tbexr 
final  advance  on  Verona,  Davidovich  from  the  north,  Alvintzi 
via  Zevio  from  the  south.  But  Napoleon  was  no  longer  tbcre; 
leaving  Vaubois  to  hold  Davidovich  as  best  he  mii^t,  and 
posting  only  3000  men  in  Veroiui,  he  had  collected  the  nest  of 
his  small  army  between  Albaro  and  Rona>.  His  plan  seems  to 
have  been  to  cross  the  Adige  well  in  rear  of  the  Austrians,  to 
march  north  on  to  the  Verona*Vicenza  hi^way,  and  tbere, 
supplying  himself  froifi  their  convoys,  to  fight  to  the  last.  On 
the  xsth  he  had  written  to  the  Directory,  "  The  weakness  and 
the  exhaustion  of  the  army  causes  me  to  fear  the  worst.  Wc  are 
perhaps  on  the  eve  of  k>sing  Italy."  In  this  extremity  of  danger 
the  troops  passed  the  Adige  in  three  columns  near  Ronco  and 
Albaredo,  and  marched  forward  along  the  dikes,  with  deep 
marshes  and  pools  on  either  hand.  If  Napoleon's  intention  was 
to  reach  the  dry  open  ground  of  S.  Bonifacio  in  rear  of  the 
Austrians,  it  was  not  realized,  for  the  Austrian  army,  instead'of 
being  at  the  gates  of  Verona,  was  still  between  Caldiero  and 
S.  Bonifacio,  heading,  as  we  know,  for  2>vio.  Thus  Alvintzi 
was  able,  easUy  and  swiftly,  to  wheel  to  the  south. 

The  battle  of  Areola  almost  defies  description.  The  first  day 
passed  in  a  scries  of  resultless  encounters  between  the  beads 
of  the  columns  as  they  met  on  the  dikes.  In  the 
evening  Bonaparte  withdrew  over  the  Adige,  expecting 
at  every  moment  to  be  summoned  to  Vaubois's  aid.  But  Davido- 
vich remained  inactive,  and  on  the  x6th  the  French  again  crossed 
the  river.  Mass&ia  from  Ronco  advanced  on  Pordle,  driving 
the  Austrians  along  the  causeway  thither,  but  on  the  side  of 
Areola,  Alvintzi  had  deployed  a  consderable  part  of  his  forces 
on  the  edge  of  the  marshes,  within  musket  shot  of  the  auscway 
by  which  Bonaparte  and  Augereau  had  to  pass,  along  the 
Austrian  front,  to  reach  the  bridge  of  Areola.  In  these  dream- 
stances  the  second  day's  battle  was  more  murderous  and  no 
more  decisive  than  the  first,  and  again  the  French  retreated  to 
Ronco.  But  Davidovich  again  stood  still,  and  with  incredible 
obstinacy  Bonaparte  ordered  a  third  assaul;  for  the  x7th,  using 
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iiuieed  more  tactical  expedients  than  before,  but  calculating 
dae&y  oa  the  fighting  powers  of  his  men  and  on  tlie  exhaustion 
of  the  oemy.  Mass^na  again  advanced  on  Pordle,  Robert's 
brigade  on  Areola,  but  the  rest,  under  Augereau,  were  to  pass 
tbe  Alpooe  near  its  confluence  with  the  Adige,  and  Joining  various 
srain  bodies  wiiich  passed  the  main  stream  lower  down,  to  storm 
iarwanl  00  dry  ground  to  Areola.  The  Austrians,  however, 
themsehres  -advanced  from  Areola,  overwhelmed  Robert's 
bngade  on  the  causeway  and  almost  reached  Ronco.  This  was 
pabaps  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  for  Augereau's  force  was  now 
00  tbe  other  side  of  the  stream,  and  Mass^na,  with  his  back 
to  tbe  new  danger,  was  approaching  Pordle.  But  the  fire  of  a 
depbyed  xegiment  stopped  the  h^  of  the  Austrian  column; 
Mssifau,  turning  about,  cut  into  its  flank  on  tbe  dike;  and 
Augercau,  gathering  force,  was  approaching  Areola  from  the 
90ttth.  The  bridge  and  the  village  were  evacuated  soon  after- 
virds,  and  Maaa^na  and  Augereau  began  to  extend  in  the  plain 
beyofid.  But  the  Austrians  still  suUenly  resisted.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  Bonaparte  secured  victory  by  a  mere  ruse, 
but  a  ruse  which  would  have  been  unprofitable  and  ridiculous 
bad  it  not  been  based  on  his  fine  sense  of  the  moral  conditions. 
Both  sides  were  neariy  fought  out,  and  he  sent  a  few  tnmipeters 
to  tbe  rear  of  the  Austrian  army  to  sound  the  charge.  They 
did  so,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Austrians  were  streaming  back 
to  S.  B<Miifado.  This  ended  the  drama  of  Areola,  which  more 
than  any  cnhct  episode  of  these  wars,  perhaps  of  any  wars  in 
laodem  history,  centres  on  the  personality  of  the  hero.  It  is 
said  that  the  French  fought  without  spirit  on  the  first  day,  and 
ytt  OD  the  second  and  third  Bonaparte  had  so  thoroughly  imbued 
them  with  his  own  will  to  conquer  that  in  the  end  they  prevailed 
OTcr  an  enemy  neariy  twice  their  own  strength. 

The  dimax  was  reached  just  in  time,  for  on  the  xyth  Vaubois 
was  completely  defeated  at  Rivoli  and  withdrew  to  Peschiera, 
leaving  the  Verona  and  Mantua  roads  completely  open  to 
DavidovicL  But  on  the  xgth  Napoleon  turned  upon  him,  and 
combining  the  forces  of  Vaubois,  Mass&ia  and  Augereau  against 
bim,  drove  htm  back  to  Trent.  Meantime  Alvintzi  returned 
from  Vicenza  to  San  Bonifacio  and  Caldiero  (November  3ist), 
and  Bonaparte  at  once  stopped  the  pursuit  of  Davidovich.  On 
the  retQra  of  the  French  nuiin  body  to  Verona,  Alvintzi  finally 
withdrew,  Wunnser,  who  had  emerged  from  Mantua  on  the  23rd, 
was  driven  in  again,  and  this  e^(^e  of  the  great  struggle 
came  to  a  feeble  end  because  neither  side  was  now  capable  of 
prolonging  the  crisis. 

Ahrinta  renewed  his  advance  in  January  1797  with  all  the 
(otccs  that  could  be  assembled  for  a  last  attempt  to  save  Mantua. 
At  tha  time  8oco  men  under  S^rurier  blockaded  Mantua. 
MusJoa  (9000)  was  at  Voona,  Joubert  (Vaubois's  successor) 
at  Rivdi  with  xo,ooo,  Augereau  at  Legnago  with  9000.  In 
Rservt  were  Rey's  division  (4000)  between  Brescia  and  Monte- 
cbiaro,  and  Victor's  brigade  at  Goito  and  Castelnuovo.  On  the 
other  side,  Alvintzi  had  9000  men  under  Provera  at  Padua, 
6000  onder  BayaliC  at  Bassano,  and  he  himself  with  28,000  men 
stood  in  the  Tirol  about  Trent.  This  time  he  intended  to  make 
his  prindpc]  effort  on  the  Rivoli  side.  Provera  was  to  capture 
I^gnago  on  the  9th  of  January,  and  Bayali£  Verona  on  the  x2th, 
while  the  main  army  was  to  deliver  its  blow  against  the  Rivoli 
pQsitioo  on  the  xjth. 

Tbe  first  marches  of  this  scheme  were  duly  carried  out,  and 
several  days  elapsed  before  Napoleon  was  able  to  discern  t^e 
Sfc^  direction  of  the  real  attacL  Augereau  fell  back, 
skirmishing  a  little,  as  Provera's  and  Bayalii's  advance 
developed.  On  the  xxth,  when  the  latter  was  nearing  Verona, 
Ahintzi's  leading  troops  appeared  in  front  of  the  Rivoli  position. 
Oa  the  lath  Bayalii  with  a  weak  force  (he  had  sent  leinfbrce- 
Bcats  to  Alvintzi  by  the  Val  Pantena)  made  an  unsuccessful 
■Mack  on  Verona,  Provera,  farther  south,  remaining  inactive. 
Oa  the  x  jth  Napoleon,  stfll  in  doubt,  launched  Mass&ia's  division 
■piost  Bayali£,  who  was  driven  back  to  San  Bonifacio;  but 
*t  the  same  time  definite  news  came  from  Joubert  that  Alvintzi's 
Bttin  army  was  in  front  of  La  Corona.  From  this  point  begins 
the  decisive,  though  by  no  means  the  most  intense  or  dramatic. 


struggle  of  the  campaign.  Once  he  felt  sure  of  the  situation 
Napoleon  acted  promptly.  Joubert  was  ordered  to  hold  on  to 
Rivoli  at  all  costs.  Rcy  was  brought  up  by  a  forced  march  to 
Castelnuovo,  where  Victor  joined  him,  and  ahead  of  them  both 
Mass^na  was  hurried  on  to  Rivoli.  Napoleon  himself  joined 
Joubert  on  the  night  of  the  X3th.  There  he  saw  the  watch-fires 
of  the  enemy  in  a  semicircle  aroimd  him,  for  Alvintzi,  thinking 
that  he  had  only  to  deal  with  one  division,  had  begun  a  wide- 
spread enveloping  attack.  The  horns  of  this  attack  were  as  yet 
so  far  distant  that  Napoleon,  instead  of  extending  on  an  equal 
front,  only  spread  out  a  few  regiments  to  gain  an  hour  or  two 
and  to  keep  the  ground  for  Mass^na  and  Rey,  and  on  the  morning 
of  January  X4th,  with  xo,ooo  men  in  hand  against  26,000,  he 
fell  upon  the  central  columns  of  the  enemy  as  they  advanced 
up  the  steep  broken  slopes  of  the  foreground.  The  fighting  was 
severe,  but  Bonaparte  had  the  advantage.  Massina  arrived  at 
9  A.if.,  and  a  little  later  the  column  of  Quasdanovich,  which  had 
moved  along  the  Adige  and  was  now  attempting  to  gain  a  foothold 
on  the  plateau  in  rear  of  Joubert,  was  crushed  by  the  converging 
fire  of  Joubert's  right  brigade  and  by  Mass^na's  guns,  their  rout 
being  completed  by  the  charge  of  a  handful  of  cavalry  under 
Lasalle.  The  right  horn  of  Alvintzi's  attack,  when  at  last  it 
swung  in  upon  Napoleon's  rear,  was  caught  between  Mass^na 
and  the  advancing  troops  of  Rcy  and  aimihilated,  and  even 
before  this  the  dispirited  Austrians  were  in  full  retreat.  A  last 
alarm,  caused  by  the  appearance  of  a  French  infantry  regiment 
in  their  rear  (this  bad  crossed  the  lake  in  boats  from  Salo),  com- 
pleted their  demoralization,  and  though  less  than  2000  had  been 
killed  and  wounded,  some  12,000  Austrian  prisoners  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Rivoli  was  indeed  a  moral  triumph. 
After  the  ordeal  of  Areola,  the  victory  of  the  French  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  at  each  point  of  contact.  Napoleon  hesitated, 
or  rather  refrained  from  striking,  so  long  as  his  information  was 
incomplete,  but  he  knew  now  from  experience  that  his  covering 
detachment,  if  well  led,  could  not  only  hold  its  own  without 
assistance  until  it  had  gained  the  necessary  information,  but 
could  still  give  the  rest  of  the  army  time  to  act  upon  it.  Then, 
when  the  centre  of  gravity  had  been  ascertained,  the  French 
divisions  hurried  thither,  caught  the  enemy  in  the  act  of  manoni- 
vring  and  broke  them  up.  And  if  that  confidence  in  success 
which  made  all  this  possible  needs  a  special  illustration,  it  may 
be  found  in  Napoleon's  sending  Murat's  regiment  over  the  lakte 
to  place  a  mere  two  thousand  bayonets  across  the  line  of 
retreat  of  a  whole  army.  Alvintzi's  manoeuvre  was  faulty 
neither  strategically  in  the  first  instance  nor  tactically  as 
regards  the  project  of  enveloping  Joubert  on  the  X4th.  It 
failed  because  Joubert  and  his  men  were  better  soldiers  than  his 
own,  and  because  a  French  division  could  move  twice  as  fast  as 
an  Austrian,  and  from  these  two  factors  a  new  form  of  war  was 
evolved,  the  essence  of  which  was  that,  for  a  given  time  and  in 
a  given  area,  a  small  force  of  the  French  should  engage  and 
hold  a  much  larger  force  of  the  enemy. 

The  remaining  operations  can^  be  very  briefly  rammarized. 
Provera,  still  advandngon  Mantua,  joined  hands  there  with  Wunnser, 
and  (or  a  time  held  Sumner  at  a  disadvantaffe.  But  hearing  of  this, 
Napoleon  sent  back  Masaina  from  the  field  ofRivoIi,  and  that  general, 
with  A^ge^eau  and  Sirurier,  not  only  forced  Wunnser  to  retire  again 
into  the  fortress,  but  compelled  Provera  to  lav  down  hu  anna.  On 
the  and  of  Febnury  1797,  after  a  long  and  honourable  defence, 
Mantua,  and  with  it  what  was  left  of  Wumiaer's  army,  surrendefed. 

The  campaign  of  1797,  which  ended  the  war  of  the  First  Coalition, 
was  the  brilliant  aequd  of  these  hard-won  victories.  Austria  had 
decided  to  save  Mantua  at  all  costs,  and  had  lost  her  armies  in  the 
attempt,  a  loss  which  was  not  compensated  by  the  "strategic'* 
victones  of  the  archduke.  Thus  the  Republican  "  visitation  of 
Carinthia  and  Camiola  was  one  swift  march— politicallv  glorious, 
if  dangerous  from  a  purely  military  standpoint— of  Napoleon's 
army  to  the  Semmering.  The  archduke,  who  was  called  thither 
from  Germany,  could  do  no  more  than  fight  a  few  rearguard  actions, 
and  make  threats  against  Napoleon's  rear,  vdiich  the  utter,  with  his 
usual "  tact,"  ignored.  On  the  Rhine,  as  in  1705  and  1796,  the  armies 
of  the  Sambre-and-Meuae  (Hoche)  and  the  Rhine-and-Moselle 
(Moreau)  were  opposed  by  the  armies  of  the  Lower  Rhine  (Wemeck) 
and  of  the  Upper  Rhine  (Latour).  Moreau  crossed  the  river  near 
Strassburg  ana  fought  a  series  of  minor  actions.  Hoche,  like  his 
predeoessora,  crossed  at  Dflsseldorf  and  Neuwied  and  fought  his 
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way  to  the  Lahn,  where  for  the  last  time  in  the  hiatoiy  of  these  wan, 
there  was  an  irregular  widespread  battle.  But  Heche,  in  this  his 
last  campaign,  displayed  the  brilliant  energy  of  his  first,  and  delivered 
the  "  scncs  of  incessant  blows  "  that  Camot  had  urged  upon  Jourdan 
the  year  before.  Wemeck  was  driven  with  ever-increasing  losses 
from  the  lower  Lahn  to  Wctzlar  and  Giessen.  Thence,  pressed 
hard  by  the  French  left  wing  under  Championnet,  he  retired  on  the 
NKlda.  only  to  find  that  Hoche's  right  haa  swung  completely  round 
■  ft^n  •  nim.  Nothing  but  the  news  of  the  armistice  of  Leoben 
'**^^  saved  him  from  envelopment  and  surrender.  This 
general  armistice  was  signed  by  Bonaparte,  on  his  own  authority 
and  to  the  intense  chagrin  of  tne  Directory  and  of  Hoche,  on  the 
l8th  of  AprU,  and  was  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  Campo  Fonnio. 

Napoleon  in  Egypt 
Within  the  scope  of  this  article,  yet  far  more  important  from  its 
political  and  personal  than  from  its  general  military  interest,  comes 
the  expedition  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt  and  its  sequel  (see  also  Egypt: 
History;  Napolbon,  Ac.).  A  very  brief  summary  must  here  suffice. 
Napoleon  left  Toulon  on  th.e  19th  of  May  1798,  at  the  same  time  as 
his  army  (40,000  strong  in  400  transports)  embarked  secretly  at 
various  ports.  Nelson's  fleet  was  completely  evaded,  and,  capturing 
Malta  en  rouUt  the  armada  reached  the  coast  of  Egypt  on  the  xst  of 
July.  The  republicans  stormed  Alexandria  on  the  2nd.  Between 
Embabeh  and  Gizeh,  on  the  left.bank  of  the  Nile,  60,000  Mamelukes 
were  defeated  and  scattered  on  the  21st  (battle  of  the  Pyramids), 
the  French  for  the  most  part  marching  anid  fighting  in  the  chequer 
of  infantry  squares  that  afterwards  broame  the  cassical  formation 
for  desert  wanare.  While  his  lieutenants  pursued  the  more  important 
groups  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon  entered  Cairo  in  triumph,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  orgjanize  Egypt  as  a  French  protectorate.  Meantime 
Nelson,  thougn  too  late  to  head  off  the  expedition,  had  annihilated 
the  squadron  of  Admiral  Brueys.  This  blow  severed  the  army 
from  the  home  countrv,  and  destroyed  all  hope  of  reinforcements. 
But  to  eject  the  French  already  in  £gypt,  military  invasion  of  that 
country  was  necessary.  The  first  attempts  at  this  were  made  in 
September  by  the  Turks  as  overlords  of  Egypt.  Napoleon — after 
suppressing  a  revolt  in  Cairo — marched 'into  Syria  to  meet  them, 
and  captured  EI  Arish  and  Jaffa  (at.  the  latter  place  the  prisoners, 
whom  ne  could  afford  neither  to  feed,  to  release,  nor  to  guard,  were 
shot  by  his  order).  But  he  was  brought  to  a  standstill  (Much  Kr-May 
20)  before  tfie  half-defensible  fortifications  of  Acre,  held  by  a  Turkish 
garrison  and  animated  by  the  leadership  of  Sir  W.  Sidney  Smith 
(9.9.).  In  Mayt  though  meantime  a  Turkish  relieving  army  had  been 
severely  beaten  in  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor  (April  16,  1799), 
Napoleon  gave  up  his  enterprise,  and  returned  to  Egypt,  where  he 
won  a  last  victory  in  annihilating  at  Aboukir.  with  6000  of  his  own 
men,  a  Turkish  army  18,000  strong  that  had  landed  there  Guly  25, 
1799).  With  this  crowning  tacticalsucccss  to  set  against  the  Syrian 
reverses,  he  handed  over  the  command  to  Kliber  and  returned  to 
France  (August  22)  to  ride  the  storm  in  a  new  coup  d'Hat^  the  "  i8th 
Bnimaire."  Kliber,  attacked  by  the  English  and  Turks,  concluded 
the  convention  of  £1  Arish  (January  27,  1800),  whereby  he  secured 
free  transport  for  the  array  back  to  France.  But  this  convention 
was  disavowed  by  the  British  government,  and  Kl^ber  prepared  to 
hold  his  ground.  On  the  20th  01  March  1800  he  thoroughly  defeated 
the  Turkish  army  at  Heliopolis  and  recovered  Cairo,  and  French 
influence  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant  in  Egypt,  when  its  director 
was  murdered  by  a  fanatic  on  the  14th  of  June,  the  day  of  Marengo. 
Kliber's  successor,  the  incompetent  Menou,  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the 
British  expeditionary  force  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercroroby  in  1801. 
The  British  forced  their  way  ashore  at  Aboukir  on  the  8th  of  March. 
On  the  2 1  St,  Abercromby  won  a  decisive  battle,  and  himself  fell  in  the 
hour  of  victory  (see  Alexandria:  BatUe  of  1801).  His  successor. 
General  Hely  Hutchinson^  slowly  followed  up  this  advantage,  and 
received  the  surrender  of  Cairo  in  July  and  of  Alexandria  in  August, 
the  debris  of  the  French  army  being  given  free  passage  back  to  France. 
Meantime  a  mixed  force  of  British  and  native  troops  from  India, 
under  Sir  David  Baird,  had  landed  at  Kosseir  and  marched  across 
tbe  desert  to  C^iro. 

The  Was  op  the  Second  Coalition 

Id  the  autumn  of  1798,  while  Napoleon's  Egyptian  expedition 
was  in  progress,  and  the  Directory  was  endeavouring  at  home 
to  reduce  the  importance  and  the  p^ominance  of  the  army 
and  its  leaden,  the  powers  of  Europe  once  more  allied  themselves, 
not  now  against  the  principles  of  the  Republic,  biit  against  the 
treaty  of  C^ampo  Formio.  Russia,  Austria,  England,  Turkey, 
Portugal,  Naples  and  the  Pope  formed  the  Second  Coalition.  The 
war  began  with  an  advance  into  the  Roman  States  by  a  worthless 
and  ill-behaved  Neapolitan  army  (commanded,  much  against 
his  will,  by  Mack),  which  the  French  troops  under  Championnet 
destroyed  with  ease.  Championnet  then  revolutionized  Naples. 
After  this  um'mportant  prelude  the  curtain  rose  on  a  general 
European  war.  The  Directory  which  now  had  at  its  command 
neither  numbers  nor  enthusiasm,  prepared  as  best  it  could  to 


meet  the  storm.  Four  armies,  numbering  only  160,000. 
set  on  foot,  in  HoUand  (Brune,  24,000);  on  the  Upper  Rhine 
(Jourdan,  46,000);  in  Switzerland,  which  had  been  militarily 
occupied  in  1 798  (Masaf£n&.  30,000) ;  and  in  upper  ItaJy  (Sch^rer, 
60,000).  In  addition  there  was  Championnet's  army,  now 
commanded  by  Macdonald,  in  southern  Italy.  All  these  forces 
the  Directory  ordered,  in  January  and  February  1799,  to  a<«itnf 
the  offensive. 

Jourdan,  in  the  Constance  and  Schafllhaiiaen  region,  had  only 
40,000  men  against  the  archduke  Charles's  80,000,  and 
brought  to  a  standstill  and  driven  back  on  Stokach. 
The  archduke  had  won  these  preliminary  successes 
with  seven-eighths  of  his  aimy  acting  9S  one  concentrated  masa^ 
But  as  he  had  only  encountered  a  portion  of  Jourdan's  army,  be 
became  uneasy  as  to  his  flanks,  checked  his  bold  advance,  and 
ordered  a  reconnaissance  in  force.  This  practically  extraded 
his  army  while  Jourdan  was  closing  his,  and  thus  the  French 
began  the  battle  of  Stokach  (March  25)  in  superior  numbers,  and 
it  was  not  until  late  in  the  day  that  the  archduke  brous^ht  up 
sufficient  strength  (60,000)  to  win  a  victory.  This  was  a  battle 
of  the  "strategic"  type,  a  widespread  straggling  combat  in 
which  each  side  took  fifteen  hours  to  inflia  a  loss  of  12% 
on  the  other,  and  which  ended  in  Jourdan  accepting  defeat  and 
drawing  off,  unpursued  by  the  magm'ficent  Austrian  cavalry. 
though  these  counted  five  times  as  many  sabres  9S  the  French. 

The  French  secondary  army  in  Switzerland  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  bold  and  active  Mass^na.  The  forces  of  both  sides  in  the 
Alpine  region  were,  from  a  miUtary  point  of  view,  mere  flank 
guards  to  the  main  armies  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Adige.  But 
unrest,  amounting  to  civil  war,  among  the  Swiss  and  Grison 
peoples  tempted  both  governments  to  give  these  flank  guards 
considerable  strength.* 

The  Austrians  in  the  Vorarlberg  and  Orisons  were  under 
Hotze,  who  had  13,000  men  at  Bregenz,  and  7000  conunanded 
by  Auffenberg  around  Chur,  with,  between  them, 
5000  men  at  Feldkirch  and  a  post  of  xooo  in  the  strong  ^^ 
position  of  the  LuziensteignearMayenf eld.  Mass^na's  amm^ 
available  force  was  about  20,000,  and  he  used  almost 
the  whole  of  it  against  Auffenberg.  The  Rhine  was  crossed 
by  his  principal  column  near  Mayenfeld,  and  the  Luziensteig 
stormed  (March  6),  while  a  second  colimm  from  the  Ziirich  aide 
descended  upon  Disentis  and  captured  its  defenders.  In  three 
days,  thanks  to  Massina's  energy  and  the  ardent  attacking  aptrit 
of  his  men,  Auffcnberg's  division  was  broken  up«  Oudinot 
meanwhile  holding  off  Hotze  by  a  hard-fought  combat  at 
Feldkirch  (March  7).  But  a  second  attack  on  Feldkirch  nuide 
on  the  25rd  by  Ma^na  with  15,000  men  was  repulsed  and  the 
advance  of  his  left  wing  came  to  a  standstill. 

Behind  Auffenberg  and  Hotze  was  Bellegarde  in  Tirol  with 
some  47,000  men.  Most  of  these  were  stationed  north  of  Inns* 
bruck  and  Landeck,  probably  as  a  sort  of  strategic  reserve  to 
the  archduke.  The  rest,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tirolese 
themselves,  were  to  ward  off  irruptions  from  Italy.  Here  the 
French  offensive  was  entrusted  to  two  columns,  one  from 
Massina's  command  under  Lecourbe,  the  other  from  the  Army 
of  Italy  under  Dessolle.  Simultaneously  with  Mass^na, 
Lecourbe  marched  from  Bellinzona  with  xo,ooo  men,  by  the 
San  Bemadino  pass  into  the  SplOgcn  valley,  and  thence  over  the 
Julier  pass  into  the  upper  Engadine.  A  small  Austrian  force 
under  Major-Ckneral  Loudon  attacked  him  near  Zemeta,  but 
was  after  three  days  of  rapid  manoeuvres  and  bold  tactics  driven 
back  to  Martinsbrflck,  with  considerable  losses,  especially  in 
prisoners.  But  ere  long  the  country  people  flew  to  arms,  and 
Lecourbe  found  himself  between  two  fires,  the  levies  occupying 
Zemetz  and  Loudon's  regulars  Martinsbriick.  But  though  he 
had  only  some  5000  of  his  original  force  left,  he  was  not  dlsconr 
certed,  and,  by  driving  back  the  levies  into  the  high  valleys 
whence  they  had  come,  and  constantly  threatening  Loudon, 

>The  assumption  by  later  critics  ((3attsewiu  even  included) 
that  the  "  flank  position  "  held  by  these  forces  relativriy  to  the 
main  armies  in  luly  and  (Germany  was  their  rowon  d'hote  n  un- 
supported by  contemponify  evidence. 
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be  ms  able  to  raaintaiii  himself  and  to  wait  for  DessoUes.  The 
litter,  moving  up  the  Valtelline,  by  now  fought  his  way  to  the 
Stdvio  pass,  but  beyond  it  the  defile  of  Tau£Fen  (S. W.  of  Glurns) 
vas  entrenched  by  Loudon,  who  thus  occupied  a  position 
midway  between  the  two  French  columns,  while  his  irregulars 
beset  all  the  passes  and  ways  giving  access  to  the  Vintschgau  and 
ibe  Io«'er  Eagadine.  In  this  situation  the  French  should  have 
been  destroyed  in  detaiL  But  as  usual  their  speed  and  dash  gave 
then  the  advantage  in  every  manoeuvre  and  at  every  point  of 
caatMSX. 

Oa  the  35th  Lecourbe  and  DeasoUes  attacked  Loudon  at 
Naudeis  in  the  Engadine  and  Tauffers  in  the  Vintschgau  re- 
qtectivdy.  At  Nauders  the  French  passed  round 
the  flanks  of  the  defence  by  scrambling  along  the  high 
mountain  crests  adjacent,  while  at  TaiiiSers  the 
aasuUnfs,  only  4500  strong,  descended  into  a  deep 
riTioe,  debouched  unnoticed  in  the  Austrians'  rear,  and  captured 
6000  men  and  x6  guns.  The  Austrian  leader  with  a  couple  of 
companies  made  his  way  through  Glurns  to  Nauders,  and  there, 
fioding  hifflsdf  headed  off  by  Lecourbe,  he  took  to  the  mountains. 
His  corps,  like  Auffenberg's,  was  annihilated. 

This  ended  the  French  general  offensive.  Jourdan  had  been 
defeated  by  the  archduke  and  forced  or  induced  to  retire  over  the 
Rhijie.  Maas^na  was  at  a  standstill  before  the  strong  position 
of  Feidkirch,  and  the  Austrians  of  Hotze  were  still  massed  at 
firegeoz,  but  the  Orisons  were  revolutionized,  two  strong  bodies 
of  Austrians  numbering  in  all  about  20,000  men  had  been 
destroyed,  and  Lecourbe  and  Dessollcs  had  advanced  far  into 
Tffol  Apause  followed.  TheAustrians  in  the  mountains  needed 
time  to  concentrate  and  to  recover  from  thdr  astonishment. 
Tbe  archduke  fell  ill,  and  the  Vienna  war  council  forbade  bis 
anay  to  advance  lest  Tirol  should  be  "  uncovered,"  though 
BeDegarde  and  Hotxe  stUl  disposed  of  numbers  equal  to  those 
of  Massinaand  Lecourbe.  Maa^na  succeeded  Jourdan  in  general 
eomoaod  (m  the  French  side  and  promptly  collected  all  available 
fnces  of  both  armies  in  the  hilly  non-Alpine  country  between 
Basel,  ZOrich  and  Schaffhausen,  thereby  directly  barring  the 
nods  into  France  (Beme-Neuch&tel-Pontarlier  and  Basel- 
Bcsaacon)  which  the  Austrians  appeared  to  desire  to  conquer. 
Tbe  prolectitm  <rf  Ahacc  and  the  Vosgcs  was  left  to  the  fortresses. 
Tbere  was  no  suggestion,  it  would  appear,  that  the  Rhine  between 
Basd  and  Schaffhausen  was  a  flank  position  sufficient  of  itself 
to  bar  Alsace  to  the  enemy. 

It  is  DOW  time  to  turn  to  events  in  Italy,  where  the  Coalition 
isteDded  to  put  forth  its  principal  efforts.  At  the  beginning  of 
March  the  French  had  80,000  men  in  Upper  Italy  and  some  3  5,000 
in  tbe  heart  of  tbe  Peninsula,  the  latter  engaged  chiefly  in  sup- 
poctiog  newly-founded  republics.  Of  the  former,  53,000  formed 
tbe  field  army  on  the  Mincio  under  Sch^rer.  The  Austrians, 
commanded  by  Kiay,  numbered  in  all  84,000,  but  detachments 
redoced  this  figure  to  67,000,  of  whom,  moreover,  15,000  had  not 
yd  arrived  when  operations  began.  They  were  to  be  joined  by  a 
Rosaian  contingent  under  the  celebrated  Suv&rov,  who  was  to 
command  the  whole  on  arrival,  and  whose  extraordinary  person- 
ality gives  the  campaign  its  special  interest.  Kray  himself  was 
a  rnotttte  soldier,  and  when  the  French,  obeying  the  general  order 
to  advance,  crossed  the  Adige,  he  defeated  them  in  a  severely 
fought  battle  at  Magnano  near  Verona  (March  5),  the  French 
loaag40QO  kiDed  and  wounded  and  4500  taken,  out  of  41,000.  The 
AostriaBs  lost  some  3800  killed  and  wounded  and  1500  prisoners, 
oat  of  46,000  engaged.  The  war,  however,  was  undertaken  not 
teaaoihilate,  but  to  evict  the  French,  and,  probably  under  orders 
fRMD  Vicaaa,  Kray  allowed  the  beaten  enemy  to  depart. 

Swrbov  appeared  with  17,000  Russians  on  the  4th  of  April. 
His  first  step  was  to  set  Russian  officers  to  teach  the  Austrian 
jfaij,^^  troops — whose  feelings  can  be  imagined — how  to 
attack  with  the  bayonet,  his  next  to  order  the  whole 
><^  forward.  The  Allies  broke  camp  on  the  X7th,  x8th  and 
i9tb  of  Aprils  and  on  the  aoth,  after  a  forced  march  of  close  on 
30  n.,  they  passed  the  Chiese.  Bresda  had  a  French  garrison,  but 
^>y&fov  soon  cowed  it  into  surrender  by  threats  of  a  massacre, 
*faKh  no  one  doubted  that  he  would  carry  into  execution. 


At  the  same  time,  dissatisfied  with  the  mardiing  of  the  Austrian 
infantry,  he  sent  the  following  diaracteristic  reproof  to  their 
commander:  "The  march  was  in  the  service  of  the  Kaiser. 
Fair  weather  is  for  my  lady's  chamber,  for  dandies,  for  sluggards. 
He  who  dares  to  cavil  against  his  high  duty  {d«r  Grosssprecker 
witUr  den  koh€»  Dienst)  is,  as  an  egoist,  instantly  to  vacate  his 
command.  Whoever  is  in  bad  health  can  stay  behind.  The 
so-called  reasoners  (raisotmeiirs)  do  no  army  any  good.  .  .  ." 
One  day  later,  under  this  unrelenting  pressure^  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  Allies  reached  Cremona  and  the  main  body  the 
Oglio.  The  pace  became  slower  in  the  following  days,  as  many 
bridges  had  to  be  made,  and  meanwhile  Moreau,  Schfeer's 
successor,  prepared  with  a  mere  20,000  men  to  defend  Lodi, 
Cassano  and  Lecco  on  the  Adda.  On  the  26th  the  Russian  hero 
attacked  him  all  along  tbe  line.  The  moral  supremacy  had 
passed  over  to  the  Allies.  Melas,  under  Suvirov's  stem  orders, 
flung  his  battalions  regardless  of  losses  against  the  strong  position 
of  Cassano.  The  story  of  1796  repeated  itself  with  the  r61es 
reversed.  The  passage  was  carried,  and  the  French  rearguard 
under  S^rurier  was  surrounded  and  captured  by  an  inferior  corps 
of  Austrian*.  The  Austrians  (the  Russians  at  Lecco  were  hardly 
engaged)  lost  6000  men,  but  they  took  7000  prisoners,  and  in 
all  Moreau's  little  army  lost  half  its  numbers  and  retreated  in 
many  disconnected  bodies  to  the  Tidno,  and  thence  to  Alessandria. 
Everywhere  the  Italians  turned  against  the  French,  mindful  of 
the  exactions  of  their  commissaries.  The  strange  Cossack 
cavalry  that  western  Europe  had  never  yet  seen  entered  Milan 
on  the  29th  of  April,  eleven  days  after  passing  the  Mindo,  and 
next  day  the  dty  recdved  with  enthusiasm  the  old  field  marshal, 
whose  exploits  against  the  Turks  had  long  invested  him  with  a 
halo  of  romance  and  legend.  Here,  for  the  moment,  his  offensive 
culminated.  He  desired  to  pass  into  Switzerland  and  to  unite 
his  own,  the  archduke's,  Hotze's  and  Bellegarde's  armies  in  one 
powerful  mass.  But  the  emperor  would  not  permit  the  execution 
of  this  scheme  until  all  the  fortresses  held  by  the  enemy  in 
Upper  Italy  should  have  been  captured.  In  any  case,  Mac- 
donald's  army  in  southern  Italy,  cut  off  from  France  by  the 
rapidity  of  Suv&rov's  onslau^t,  and  now  returning  With  all 
speed  to  join  Moreau  by  force  or  evasion,  had  still  to  be  dealt 
with. 

Suv&rov's  mobile  atmy,  originally  90,000  strong,  had  now 
dwindled,  by  reason  of  losses  and  detachments  for  sieges,  to 
half  that  number,  and  serious  differences  arose  between  the 
Vienna  government  and  himself.  If  he  offended  the  pride 
of  the  Austrian  army,  he  was  at  least  respected  as  a  leader  who 
gave  it  victories,  but  in  Vienna  he  was  regarded  as  a  madman 
who  had  to  be  kept  within  bounds.  But  at  last,  when  he  was 
becoming  thorougldy  exasperated  by  this  treatment,  Macdonald 
came  within  striking  distance  and  the  active  campaign  re- 
commenced. In  the  second  week  of  June,  Moreau,  who  had 
retired  into  the  Apennines  about  Gavi,  advanced  with  the  in- 
tention of  drawing  upon  himself  troops  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  employed  against  Macdonald.  He  succeeded,  for 
Suv&rov  with  his  usual  rapidity  collected  40,000  men  at  Aless- 
andria, only  to  learn  that  Macdonald  with  35,cxx>  men  was 
coming  up  on  the  Parma  road.  When  this  news  arrived,  Mac- 
donald had  already  engaged  an  Austrian  detachment  at  Modena 
and  driven  it  back,  and  Suv&rov  found  himself  between  Moreau 
and  Macdonald  with  barely  enough  men  under  his  hand  to 
enable  him  to  play  the  game  of  "  interior  lines."  But  at  the 
crisis^  the  rough  energetic  warrior  who  despised  "  raisonneurs," 
displayed  generalship  of  the  first  order,  and  taking  in  hand  all  his 
scattered  detachments,  he  manoeuvred  them  in  the  Napoleonic 
fashion. 

On  the  X4th  Macdonald  was  calculated  to  be  between  Modena, 
Reggio  and  Carpi,  but  his  destination  was  uncertain.  Would  he 
continue  to  hug  the  Apenm'nes  to  join  Moreau,  or 
would  he  strike  out  northwards  against  Kray,  who  rnfttim. 
with  20,000  men  was  besieging  Mantua?  From 
Alessandria  it  is  four  marches  to  Piacenza  and  nine  to  Mantua, 
while  from  Reggio  these  places  are  four  and  two  marches 
respectively.    Piacenza,   therefore,  was  the  crucial  point  if 
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Macdooald  continued  westward,  while,  in  the  other  case,  nothing 
could  save  Kray  but  the  energetic  conduct  of  Hohenzollern's 
detachment,  which  was  posted  near  Reggio.  This  latter,  however, 
was  soon  forced  over  the  Po,  and  Ott,  advancing  from  Cremona 
to  join  it,  found  himself  sharply  pressed  in  turn.  The  field  marshal 
had  hoped  that  Ott  and  Hohcnzollem  together  would  be  able  to 
win  him  time  to  assemble  at  Parma,  where  he  could  bring  on  a 
battle  whichever  way  the  French  took.  But  on  receipt  of  Ott's 
report  he  was  convinced  that  Macdonald  had  chosen  the  western 
route,  and  ordering  Ott  to  delay  the  French  as  long  as  possible  by 
stubborn  rearguard  actions  and  to  put  a  garrison  into  Piacenza 
under  a  general  who  was  to  hold  out  "  on  peril  of  his  life  and 
honour,"  he  collected  what  forces  were  ready  to  move  and 
hurried  towards  Piacenza,  the  rest  being  left  to  watch  Moreau. 
He  arrived  just  in  time.  When  after  three  forced  marches  the 
main  body  (only  a6,ooo  strong)  reached  Castel  San  Giovanni, 
Ott  had  been  driven  out  of  Piacenza,  but  the  two  joined  forces 
safely.  Both  Suv&rov  and  Macdonald  spent  the  17th  in  closing 
up  and  deploying  for  battle.  The  respective  forces  were  Allies 
30,000,  French  35,000.  Suv&rov  believed  the  enemy  to  be 
only  26,000  strong,  and  chiefly  raw  Italian  regiments,  but  his 
temperament  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  stand  still  even 
had  he  known  his  inferiority.  He  had  already  issued  one  of  bis 
peculiar  battle-orders,  which  began  with  the  words,  ''The 
hostile  army  will  be  taken  prisoners"  and  continued  with 
directions  to  the  Cossacks  to  spare  the  surrendered  enemy. 
But  Macdonald  too  was  full  of  energy,  and  beh'eved  still  that  he 
could  annihilate  Ott  before  the  field  marshal's  arrival  Thus 
the  battle  of  the  Trebbia  (June  17-19)  was  fought  by  both  sides 
in  the  spirit  of  the  ofi^ensive.  It  was  one  of  the  severest  struggles 
in  the  Republican  wars,  and  it  ended  in  Macdonald's  retreat 
with  a  loss  of  15,000  men — ^probably  6000  in  the  battle  and 
9000  killed  and  prisoners  when  and  after  the  equilibrium  was 
broken — for  Suv&rov,  unlike  other  generals,  had  the  necessary 
surplus  of  energy  after  all.  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  a 
great  battle,  to  order  and  to  direct  an  effective  pursuit.  The 
Allies  lost  about  7000.  Macdonald  retreated  to  Parma  and 
Modena,  harassed  by  the  peasantry,  and  finally  recrossed  the 
Apennines  and  made  his  way  to  Genoa.  The  battle  of  the 
Trebbia  is  one  of  the  most  clearly-defined  examples  in  military 
history  of  the  result  of  moral  force — it  was  a  matter  not  merely 
of  energetic  leading  on  the  battlefield,  but  far  more  of  educating 
the  troops  beforehand  to  meet  the  strain,  of  ingraining  in  the 
soldier  the  determination  to  win  at  all  costs.  "  It  was  not," 
says  Clausewitz,  *'  a  case  of  l(»ing  the  key  of  the  position,  of 
turning  a  flank  or  breaking  a  centre,  of  a  mistimed  cavalry  charge 
or  a  lost  battery  .  .  it  is  a  pure  trial  of  strength  and  expense  of 
force,  and  victory  is  the  sinking  of  the  balance,  if  ever  so  slightly, 
in  favour  of  one  side.  And  we  mean  not  merely  physical,  but 
evei)  more  moral  forces." 

To  return  now  to  the  Alpine  region,  where  the  French  offensive 
had  culminated  at  the  end  of  March.  Their  defeated  left  was 
behind  the  Rhine  in  the  northern  part  of  Switzerland,  the  half- 
victorious  centre  athwart  the  Rhine  between  Mayenfeld  and 
Chur,  and  their  wholly  victorious  right  far  within  Tirol  between 
Glums,  Nauders  and  Landeck.  But  neither  the  centre  nor  the 
right  could  maintain  itself.  The  forward  impulse  given  by 
Suv&rov  spread  along  the  whole  Austrian  front  from  left  to  right. 
Dessolles'  column  (now  under  Loison)  was  forced  back  to 
Chiavenna.  Bellegarde  drove  Lecourbe  from  position  to  position 
towards  the  Rhine  during  April.  There  Lecourbe  added  to  the 
remnant  of  his  expeditionary  column  the  outlying  bodies  of 
Mass^na's  right  wing,  but  even  so  he  had  only  8000  men  against 
Bellegarde's  1 7*000,  and  he  was  now  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
Hotze's  25,000  as  well.  The  Luziensteig  fell  to  Hotze  and  Chur  to 
Bellegarde,  but  the  defenders  managed  to  escape  from  the 
converging  Austrian  columns  into  the  valley  of  the  Reuss. 
Having  thus  reconquered  all  the  lost  ground  and  forced  the 
French  into  the  interior  of  Switzerland,  Bellegarde  and  Hotze 
parted  company,  the  former  marching  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces  to  join  Suv&rov,  the  latter  moving  to  his  right  to  reinforce 
the  archduke.    Only  a  chain  of  posts  was  left  in  the  Rhine 


Valley  between  Disentis  and  Feldkirch.    The  archduke's  open- 
tions  now  recommenced. 

Charles  and  Hotze  stood,  about  the  X5th  of  May,  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  lake  of  Constance.  The  two  together  numbered  about 
88,000  men,  but  both  had  sent  away  numerous  detachments  to  the 
flanks,  and  the  main  bodies  dwindled  to  35,000  for  Ihe  archduke 
and  20,000  for  Hotze.  Mass^na,  with  45,000  men  in  all,  retired 
slowly  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Thur.  The  archduke  craned  the 
Rhine  at  Stein,  Hotze  at  Balzers,  and  each  then  cautiously  felt  his 
way  towards  the  other.  Their  active  exponent  attempted  to 
take  advantage  of  their  separation,  and  an  irregular  fight  took 
place  in  the  lliur  valley  (May  25),  but  Mass^na,  finding  Hotze 
close  on  his  right  flank,  retired  without  attempting  to  force  a 
decision.  On  the  27th,  having  joined  forces,  the  Austiians 
dislodged  Mass&aa  from  his  new  position  on  the  TOss  without 
difliculty,  and  this  process  was  repeated  from  time  to  time  in  the 
next  few  days,  until  at  last  Mass^na  halted  in  the 
position  he  had  prepared  for  defence  at  Zttrich.  He 
had  still  but  25,000  of  his  45,000  men  in  hand,  for  he 
maintained  numerous  small  detachments  on  his  right,  behind  the 
Ziircher  See  and  the  Wallen  See,  and  on  his  left  towards  BaseL 
These  25,000  occupied  an  entrenched  position  5  m.  in  length; 
against  which  the  Austrians,  detaching  as  usual  many  posts  to 
protect  their  flanks  and  rear,  deployed  only  42,000  men,  of  irhom 
8000  were  sent  on  a  wide  turning  movement  and  8000  held  in 
reserve  4  m.  in  rear  of  the  battlefield.  Thus  the  frontal  attack 
was  made  with  forces  not  much  greater  than  those  of  the  defence 
and  it  failed  accordin^y  (June  4) .  But  Massina,  fearing  pexhaps 
to  strain  the  loyalty  of  the  Swiss  to  their  French-made  constat  utk>n 
by  exposing  their  town  to  assault  and  sack,  retired  on  the  5th. 

He  did  not  fall  back  far,  for  his  outposts  still  bordered  the 
Limmat  and  the  Lintb,  while  his  main  body  stood  in  the  valley  of 
the  Aar  between  Baden  and  L&ceme.  The  archduke  pressed 
Mass^na  as  little  as  he  had  pressed  Jourdan  after  Stokach 
(though  in  this  case  he  had  less  to  gain  by  pursuit),  and  a^raited 
the  arrival  of  a  second  Russian  army,  30,000  strong,  under 
Kors&kov,  before  resuming  the  advance,  meantime  throwing  out 
covering  detachments  towards  Basel,  where  Mass£na  had  a 
division.  Thus  for  two  months  operations,  elsewhere  than  in 
Italy,  were  at  a  standstill,  while  Mass^na  drew  in  reinforcenBcnts 
and  organized  the  fractions  of  his  forces  in  Alsace  as  a  skeleton 
army,  and  the  Austrians  distributed  arms  to  the  peasantry  ol 
South  Germany. 

In  the  end,  under  pressure  from  ^aris,  it  'was  Massina  who 
resumed  active  movements.  Towards  the  middle  of  August, 
Lecourbe,  who  formed  a  loose  right  wing  of  the  French  army  in 
the  Reuss  valley,  was  reinforced  to  a  strength  of  25,000  men,  and 
pounced  upon  the  extended  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  which  had 
stretched  itself,  to  keep  pace  with  Suv&rov,  as  far  westward  as  the 
St  Gothard.  The  movement  began  on  the  14th,  and  in  two  days 
the  Austrians  were  driven  back  from  the  St  Gothard  and  the 
Furka  to  the  line  of  the  Linth,  with  the  loss  of  8000  men  and  many 
guns.  At  the  same  time  an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
Mass^na's  momentary  weakness  by  forcing  the  Aar  at  D6ttingen 
near  its  mouth  failed  completely  (August  16-17).  Only  200 
men  guarded  the  point  of  passage,  but  the  Austrian  engineers 
had  neglected  to  make  a  proper  examination  of  the  rtver,  and 
unlike  the  French,  the  Austrian  generals  had  no  authority  to 
waste  their  expensive  battalions  in  forcing  the  passage  in  boats. 
No  one  regarded  this  war  as  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  no  one 
but  Suv&rov  possessed  the  iron  strength  of  character  to  send 
thousands  of  men  to  death  for  the  realization  of  a  diplomatic 
success — for  ordinary  men,  the  object  of  the  Coalition  was  to 
upset  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
archduke's  campaign  in  Switzerland.  Though  he  would  have 
preferred  to  continue  it,  the  Vienna  government  desired  him  to 
return  to  Germany.  An  Anglo-Russian  expedition  was  about  to 
land  in  Holland,*  and  the  French  were  assembling  fresh  forces  on 
the  Rhine,  and,  with  the  double  object  of  preventing  an  invasion  of 

*  For  thb  expedition,  which  was  repulsed  by  Brune  in  the  battle 
of  Castricum,  see  Fortescue's  Hist,  of  Ike  Brituk  Army,  voL  iv^  a»Mf 
Sachot's  Bnau  em  SoUande, 
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South  Gennany  and  of  indadng  the  French  to  augment  their 
forces  to  Alsace  at  the  expense  of  those  in  Holland,  the  archduke 
kf I  afairs  in  Switxcriand  to  Hotze  and  Kors&kov,  and  marched 
away  vith  35,000  men  to  join  the  detachment  of  Sztarray 
(m,ooo)  that  be  had  placed  in  the  Black  Forest  before  entering 
Sviueriand  His  new  campaign  never  rose  above  the  level  of  a 
«ar  of  posts  and  of  manoeuvres  about  Mannheim  and  Philipps- 
buf.  In  the  latter  stage  of  it  Lecourbe  commanded  the  French 
aad  obtained  a  slight  advantage. 

Suvirov's  last  ezplmt  in  Italy  coinaded  in  time,  but  in  no  other 
respect,  with  the  skirmish  at  D^ttingen.  Retunung  swiftly  from 
the  battlefield  of  the  TVebbia,  he  began  to  drive  back  Moreau  to 
tlK  Riviera.  At  this  point  Joubert  succeeded  to  the  command 
oa  tie  Frendi  side,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  generals,  gave 
battle  Equally  against  the  advice  of  his  own  subordinates,  the 
field  manhal  aa:epted  it,  and  won  his  last  great  victoiy  at  Novi 
oa  tbe  13th  of  Ai^just,  Joubert  being  killed.  This  was  followed 
by  uoiber  rapid  march  against  a  new  French  "  Army  of  the  Alps  " 
(Championnet)  which  had  entered  Italy  by  way  of  the  Mont 
Ceais.  But  immediately  after  this  he  left  all  further  operations  in 
Italy  to  Melas  with  60,000  men  and  himself  with  the  Russians  and 
an  Austrian  corps  marched  away,  via  Varese,  for  the  St  Gothard 
to  combine  operations  against  Mass£na  with  Hotze  and  Kors&kov 
It  vas  with  a  heavy  heart  that  he  left  the  scene  of  his  battles,  in 
vfaich  the  force  of  his  personality  had  carried  the  old-fashioned 
"  liaeir  "  armies  for  the  last  time  to  complete  victory  In  the 
eady  soamer  he  had  himself  suggested,  eagerly  and  almost 
aofiily,  the  concentration  of  his  own  and  the  archduke's  armies 
IB  Svitaerland  with  a  view,  not  to  conquering  that  country,  but 
to  forcing  Jouidan  and  Mass6na  into  a  grand  decisive  battle. 
Bnt,  as  ve  have  seen,  the  Vienna  government  would  not  release 
him  uQtil  the  last  Italian  fortress  had  been  reoccupicd,  and 
vfaen  fiaaOy  he  received  the  <Mrder  that  a  little  while  before  he  had 
so  ar(feDtly  desired,  it  was  too  late.  The  archduke  had  already 
left  Switzerland,  and  he  was  committed  to  a  resultless  warfare  in 
tbe  higb  moantains,  with  an  army  which  was  a  mere  detachment 
Sgr^gf  and  in  the  hope  of  co-operating  with  two  other  detach- 
1*1  wfc  ments  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  Switzerland-  As 
fl^y*^  for  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  issue  of  such  an  order, 
it  can  only  be  said  that  the  bad  feeUng  known  to  exist 
between  the  Austrians  and  Russians  induced  England  to  recom- 
laeod,  as  the  first  essential  of  further  operations,  the  separate 
coDcaitratibn  of  the  troops  of  each  nationality  under  their  own 
(meals.  SdO  stranger  was  the  reason  which  induced  the  tsar  to 
give  bis  consent.  It  was  alleged  that  the  Russians  would  be 
bealtbier  in  Switzcriand  than  the  men  of  the  southern  plains! 
From  Rch  premaes  as  these  the  Allied  diplomats  evolved  a  new 
piao  of  campaign,  by  which  the  Anglo-Russians  under  the  duke  of 
York  were  to  reccmquer  HoUand  and  Belgium,  the  Archduke 
Cbaiks  to  operate  on  the  Middle  Rhine,  Suvfirov  in  Switzerland 
ud  Melas  m  Piedmont— a  pUn  destitute  of  every  merit  but  that 
of  anpjicity 

It  is  often  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  commander  to  resign 
mba  than  undertake  an  operation  which  he  believes  to  be  faulty. 
So,  however,  Snv&rov  did  not  understand  it  In  the  simplicity 
of  bis  loyalty  to  the  formal  order  of  his  sovereign  he  prepared  to 
Qrry  oat  his  instructions  to  the  letter.  Mass^na's  command 
(77.000  men)  was  distributed,  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
>^g  an  enormous  S,  from  the  Simplon,  through  the  St  Gothard 
lad  Qaras,  and  akmg  the  Linth,  the  ZOricher  See  and  the 
^Jamt  to  Basel  Opposite  the  lower  point  of  this  S,  Suvfirov 
(28.000)  was  about  to  advance.  Hotze's  corps  (3  SiOoo  Austrians) , 
coeodiag  from  Utznach  by  Chur  to  Disentis,  formed  a  thin  line 
''^ihly  parallel  to  the  lower  curve  of  the  S,  Kors&kov's  Russians 
(30.030)  were  opposite  the  centre  at  Zurich,  while  Naucndorff 
^  a  small  Austrian  corps  at  Waldshut  faced  the  extreme  upper 
Pi^t-  Thus  the  only  completely  safe  way  in  which  Suv&rov 
could  reach  the  ZOrich  region  was  by  skirting  the  lower  curve  of 
1^  S,  ttDder  protection  of  Hotze.  But  this  detour  would  be 
Vncaad  painfol,  and  the  ardent  Old  man  preferred  to  cross  the 
Btouatains  once  for  all  at  the  St  Gothard,  and  to  follow  the  valley 
^  the  Retias  to  Altdorf  and  Schwyz— «.«.  to  strike  vertically 
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upward  to  the  centre  of  the  S— and  to  force  his  way  through  the 
French  cordon  to  ZOrich,  and  if  events,  so  far  as  concerned  his 
own  corps,  belied  bis  optimism,  they  at  any  rate  justified  his 
choice  of  the  shortest  route.  For,  aware  of  the  danger  gathering 
in  his  rear,  Mass^na  gathered  up  all  his  forces  within  reach 
towards  his  centre,  leaving  Lecourbe  to  defend  the  St  Gothard 
and  the  Reuss  valley  and  Soult  on  the  Linth.  On  the  24th  he 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Limmat  at  DIetikon.  On  the 
a  5th,  in  the  second  battle  of  Zurich,  he  completely 
routed  Korsfikov,  who  lost  8000  killed  and  wounded, 
large  numbers  of  prisoners  and  xoo  guns.  All  along  the  line  the 
Allies  fell  back,  one  corps  after  another,  at  the  moment  when 
Suv&rov  was  approaching  the  foot  of  the  St  Gothard. 

On  the  2xst  the  field  marshal's  headquarters  were  at  Bellinzona, 
where  he  made  the  final  preparations.  Expecting  to  be  four  days 
en  route  before  he  could  reach  the  nearest  friendly  e_<^  ^ 
magazine,  he  took  his  trains  with  him,  which  inevitably  g^  ^j^ 
augmented  the  difficulties  of  the  expedition.  On  the 
24th  Airolo  was  taken,  but  when  the  far  greater  task  of 
storming  the  pass  itself  presented  itself  before  them,  even  the 
stoh'd  Russians  were  terrified,  and  only  the  passionate  protests 
of  the  old  man,  who  reproached  his  "  children  "  with  deserting 
their  father  in  his  extremity,  induced  them  to  face  the  danger 
At  last  after  twelve  hours'  fighting,  the  sumnut  was  reached 
The  same  evening  Suv&rov  pushed  on  to  Hospenthal,  while  a 
flanking  column  from  Disentis  made  its  way  towards  Amsteg 
over  the  Crispalt.  Lecourbe  was  threatened  in  rear  and  pressed 
in  front,  and  his  engineers,  to  hold  off  the  Disentis  column,  had 
broken  the  Devil's  Bridge.  Discovering  this,  he  left  the  road, 
threw  his  guns  into  the  river  and  made  his  way  by  fords  and 
water-meadows  to  Gfischenen,  where  by  a  furious  attack  he 
cleared  the  Disentis  troops  oflf  his  line  of  retreat.  His  rearguard 
meantime  held  the  mined  Devil's  Bridge.  This  point  and  the 
tunnel  leading  to  it,  called  the  UmerLoch,  the  Russians  attempted 
to  force,  with  the  most  terrible  losses,  battalion  after  battalion 
crowding  into  the  tunnel  and  pushing  the  foremost  ranks  into 
the  chasm  left  by  the  broken  bridge.  But  at  last  a  ford  was 
discovered  and  the  bridge,  cleared  by  a  turning  movement, 
was  repaired.  More  broken  bridges  lay  beyond,  but  at  last 
Suv&rov  joined  the  Disentis  column  near  Gdschenen.  When 
Altdorf  was  reached,  however,  Suv&rov  found  not  only  Lecourbe 
in  a  threatening  position,  but  an  entire  absence  of  boats  on  the 
Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  It  was  impossible  (in  those  days  the 
Axenstrasse  did  not  exist)  to  take  an  army  along  the  precipitous 
eastern  shore,  and  thus  passing  through  one  trial  after  another, 
each  more  severe  than  the  la^,  the  Russians,  men  and  horses 
and  pack  animals  in  an  interminable  single  file,  ventured  on  the 
path  leading  over  the  Kinzig  pass  into  the  Muotta  Thai.  The 
passage  .lasted  three  days,  the  leading  troops  losing  men  and 
horses  over  the  predpices,  the  rearguard  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,,  now  in  pursuit.  And  at  last,  on  arrival  in  the  Muotta 
Thai,  the  field  marshal  received  definite  information  that 
Kors&kov's  army  was  no  longer  in  existence.  Yet  even  so  It  was 
long  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  retreat,  and  the  pursuers 
gathered  on  all  sides.  Fighting,  sometimes  severe,  and  never 
altogether  ceasing,  went  on  day  after  day  as  the  AUied  column, 
now  reduced  to  15,000  men,  struggled  on  over  one  pass  after 
another,  but  at  last  it  reached  lUnz  on  the  Vorder  Rhine  (October 
8).  The  Archduke  Charies  meanwhile  had,  on  hearing  of  the 
disaster  of  Zfirich,  brou^t  over  a  corps  from  the  Neckar,  and 
for  some  time  negotiations  were  made  for  a  fresh  combined 
operation  against  Mass6na.  But  these  came  to  nothing,  for  the 
archduke  and  Suv&rov  could  not  agree,  either  as  to  their  own  rela- 
tions or  as  to  the  plan  to  be  pursued.  Practically,  Suv&rov's 
retreat  from  Altdorf  to  Danz  closed  the  campaign.  It  was  his 
last  active  service,  and  formed  a  gloomy  but  grand  climax  to  the 
career  of  the  greatest  soldier  who  ever  wore  the  Russian  uniform. 

MaKENCO  AMD  HOHEKLDIDEN 

The  disasters  of  1799  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Directory,  and 
placed  Bonaparte,  who  returned  from  Egypt  with  the  prestige 
of  a  recent  victoiy,  in  his  natural  place  as  civil  and  military 
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head  of  France.  Id  the  count  ol  the  cimptJgn  ihe  field  ilrtnglb 
of  the  French  hid  been  gnduilly  augmented,  ud  in  ipitf  of 
loua  now  numbered  ]i;,oiio  (I  Ok  Iconl.  These  were  divided 
into  the  Anny  ol  Bitivia,  Bnme  (15.000),  ihe  Anny  ol  the 
Rhine.  Moteau  (146,0001,  the  Army  of  Italy,  Mau^m  ($6,000). 
■od.  in  tddilion,  there  were  lome  100.000  in  ganiuni  ud  depots 
in  France. 

Mom  of  these  bdd  inniu  were  tn  ■  miserable  condition  owing 
to  the  loues  and  fatigue*  of  the  lul  campaign.  The  Ireaiuiy 
WIS  empty  and  credit  exhausted,  and  worse  still — for  spirit  and 
enthusiasm,  as  in  I7q4,  would  have  remedied  material  de- 
fidendes — [he  conscripts  obtained  under  Jourdan's  law  of  179S 
(kc  Conscuption)  came  to  ihcit  regiments  moal  unwillingly 
Mo»t  of  them,  indeed,  deserted  on  the  way  to  join  the  colouis. 
A  large  drafL  sent  to  Ihe  Army  of  Italy  arrived  with  310  men 
Instead  of  10,750,  and  after  a  few  such  eipericnca,  the  Fint 
Consul  dcddcd  that  the  uolntined  men  were  to  be  assembled  ii 
the  (orttesKs  of  the  inierior  and  afterwaids  sent  to  the  active 
baltaliona  in  numerous  small  dnFts,  which  they  ctndd  more 
easily  aiaimllaLe.  Besides  accomplishing  the  immense  task  of 
reorganizing  existing  forces,  be  created  new  ones,  including 
the  Consular  Guard,  and  carried  oul  at  this  moment  of  crisis 
two  such  far-reaching  reforms  as  the  replacement  of  the  civilian 
drivers  of  the  arliUecy  by  soldiers,  and  of  Ihe  hired  teams  by 
borset  belonging  to  the  state,  and  the  permanent  grouping  of 


Aseariyutbe  ijtb  of  January  iSoothe  Firat  Consul  pro 
for  the  assembly  of  all  available  forces  in  the  interior 
_.  "Army  of  Reserve"     He  reserved  to  bimsel 

•TfffMna.  command  of  this  army,^  which  gradually  camt 
being  as  the  pacification  el  Vendue  and  the  reti 
some  of  Brune's  troops  from  Holland  set  free  the  neci 
nucleus  troops.  Tbe  conscription  law  was  strirgcnll. 
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division  was  formed  from  some  depleted  corps  of  the  Array  of 
Italy  and  tiDin  tbe  depots  of  those  in  Egypt.  Chambarlbac's, 
chiefly  of  young  soldiers,  lost  5%  of  its  numbers  on  the  way  to 
Dijon  from  desertion— a  loss  which  appeared  slight  and  even 

Lecbl'l  Italian  le^on  was.newly  formed  from  lulian  refugees. 
Boudel's  division  was  originally  assembled  from  some  of  the 
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general  plan  was  that  the  Army  of  Reserve  should  march  ihrou^ 
Switierland  to  dose  on  Ihe  light  wing  of  the  Army  of  tbe  Rhine 
Thus  supported  to  whatever  degree  might  prove  to  be  necessary. 
Moreau  wu  to  force  tbe  passage  of  the  Rbioe  about  Scbaflbausen, 
to  push  back  tbe  AuHtrians  rapidly  beyond  the  Lech,  and  ihea, 
if  they  took  the  offensive  in  turn,  10  hold  them  in  check  foe 
ten  or  twelve  daya.    During  this  period  of  guaranteed  freedom 

augmented  by  one  large  corps  ol  the  Army  of  tlie  Rhine,  wu  to 
descend  by  the  SplQgen  (altcmalively  by  the  St  Gothard  and 
even  by  Tirol)  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Magaancs  were 
to  be  established  at  ZQrich  and  Lucerne  (not  at  Chur,  lest  tbe 
plan  shouU  become  obvious  from  Ihe  beginning),  and  all  likely 
routes  reconnoitred  in  advance.    The  Army  of  Italy  was  at  first 


mto  Italy  was  assured,  and 


which  had  already  been  fought  over 
giving  up  Ihe  idea  of  using  the  SplUgen 
and  the  Simplon- 


ed  bare     Wilh 

Goihard. began 
ire  westerly  passes,  Ihe  St  Bernard 
merely  Moreau's  scruples  thai  led 
to  tnis  esseniial  matihcalion  in  the  scheme  At  the  beginning 
of  April  Ihe  enemy  look  the  offensive  against  Massfot  On  tbe 
Slh  Melas's  right  wing  dislodged  the  French  from  tbe  Mont 
Cenis,  and  moal  ol  the  troops  that  had  then  reached  Dijon  were 
shifted  southward  10  be  ready  for  emergencies.  ,By  tbe  35lh 
Bcnhier  reported  that  Massfna  was  seriously  attacked  and  \h»\ 
hemighthavclobehupporledby  the  shortest  mule.  Bonaparic's 
ceaolutton  was  already  taken.    He  waited  no  longer  (or  Moreau 
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(wkoindcedsofar  from  volonteeriiigaasistance^actually  demanded 
it  for  himieli).  Omvinced  from  the  paucity  of  newsthat  Mass^na's 
army  was  doady  pressed  and  probably  severed  from  France, 
and  feeling  also  that  the  Austrians  were  deeply  committed 
to  ikcir  straggle  with  the  Army  of  Italy,  he  told  Berthier  to 
maidi  with  40,000  men  at  once  by  way  of  the  St  Bernard  unless 
otherwise  advised.  Berthier  protested  that  he  had  only  25,000 
efiectives,  and  the  equipment  and  armament  was  still  far  from 
complete— as  mdeed  it  remained  to  the  end — but  the  troops 
mardied,  thouf^  their  very  means  of  existence  were  precarious 
from  the  time  of  leaving  Geneva  to  the  time  of  reaching  Milan, 
{of  nothing  could  extort  supplies  and  money  from  the  sullen 
Sirisa. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  the  First  Consul  learned  of  the 
smoQS  plight  of  the  Army  of  Italy  .  Mass^na  with  his  right 
wing  was  shut  up.in  Genoa,  Suchet  with  the  left  wing 
driven  back  to  the  Var  Meanwhile  Moreau  had  won 
a  preliminary  victory  at  Stokach,  and  the  Army  of 
Reserve  had  begun  its  movement  to  Geneva.  With 
these  dau  the  plan  of  campaign  took  a  clear  shape  at  last — 
Min&ia  to  resst  as  long  as  possible;  Suchet  to  resume  the 
offeosive,  if  he  could  do  so,  towards  Turin;  the  Army  of  Reserve 
to  pus  the  Alps  and  to  debouch  into  Piedmont  by  Aosta;  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine  to  send  a  strong  force  into  Italy  by  the  St 
Godttrd.  The  First  Consul  left  Paris  on  the  6th  of  May. 
Berthier  went  forward  to  Geneva,  and  stiU  farther  on  the  route 
BMptanfs  were  established  at  Villeneuve  and  St-Pierre. 
GnduDy,  and  with  immense  efforts,  the  leading  troops  of  the 
bog  column'  were  passed  over  the  St  Bernard,  drawing  their 
axtiUery  on  sledges,  on  the  isth  and  succeeding  days.  Driving 
sway  small  posts  of  the  Austrian  army,  the  advance  guard 
cQtered  Aosta  on  the  i6th  and  Chitillon  on  the  i8th  and  the 
ilarm  was  given.  Melaa,  committed  as  he  was  to  his  Riviera 
ampaign,  began  to  look  to  his  right  rear,  but  he  was  far  from 
napecting  the  seriousness  of  his  opponent's  purpose. 

Infinitely  more  dangerous  for  the  French  than  the  small 

detachment  that  Melas  opposed  to  them,  or  even  the  actual 

^^        crossing  of  the  pass,  was  the  unexpected  stopping 

power  ci  the  little  fort  of  Bard.    The  advanced  guard 

of  the  French  appeared  before  it  on  the  xgth,  and  after  three 

wasted  days  the  infantry  managed  to  find  a  difficult  mountain 

by-vay  and  to  pass  round  the  obstacle.    Ivrea  was  occupied 

on  the  33rd,  and  Napoleon  hoped  to  assemble  the  whole  army 

thete  by  the  27th.    But  except  for  a  few  guns  that  with  infinite 

precaatioDS  were  smuggled  one  by  one  through  the  streets  of 

Rard,  the  whole  of  the  artillery,  as  well  as  a  detachment  (under 

Chahran)  to  besiege  the  fort,  had  to  be  left  behind.    Bard  sur- 

Rsdered  on  the  and  of  June,  having  delayed  the  infantry  of 

the  French  army  for  four  days  and  the  artillery  for  a  fortnight. 

The  military  situation  in  the  last  week  of  May,  as  it  presented 

itsdf  to  the  First  Consul  at  Ivrea,  was  this.    The  Army  of  Italy 

B&der  Mass&ia  was  closely  besieged  in  Genoa,  where  provisions 

were  ranning  short,  and  the  population  so  hostOe  that  the  French 

geoenl  placed  his  field  artillery  to  sweep  the  streets.    But 

Ma»£na  was  no  ordinary  general,  and  the  First  Consul  knew 

that  whole  Massfoa  lived  the  garrison  would  resist  to  the  last 

CElremity.    Suchet  was  defending  Nice  and  the  Var  by  vigorous 

auQor  operations.    The  Army  of  Reserve,  the  centre  of  which 

had  reached  at  Ivrea  the  edge  of  the  Italian  plains,  consisted 

of  four  weak  army  corps  under  Victor,  Duhesme,  Lannes  and 

Usrat    There  were  stiU  to  be  added  to  this  small  army  of  34,000 

effectives,  Turreau's  division,  which  had  passed  over  the  Mont 

Cecis  and  was  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Dora  Riparia,  Moncey's 

corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine*  which  had  at  last  been  extorted 

ham  Moican  and  was  due  to  pass  the  St  Gothard  before  the  end 

of  May,  Chabran's  division  left  to  besiege  Bard,  and  a  small 

force  under  B^thencourt,  which  was  to  aoss  the  Simplon  and 

to  descend  hy  Arona  (tlds  place  proved  in  the  event  a  second 

Bvd  and  immobiUzed  B^thencourt  until  after  the  decisive 

battle)    Thus  it  was  only  the  simplest  part  of  Napoleon's  task 

to  coecentrate  half  of  his  army  at  Ivrea,  and  he  had  yet  to  bring 

*  Only  one  division  of  the  main  body  uMd  the  Little  St  Bernard. 


in  the  rest.  The  problem  was  to  reconcile  the  necessity  for  time, 
which  he  wanted  to  ensure  the  maximum  force  being  brought 
over  the  Alps,  with  the  necessity  for  haste,  in  view  of  the  impend- 
ing fall  of  Genoa  and  the  probability  that  once  this  conquest 
was  achieved,  Melas  would  bring  back  his  100,000  men  into  the 
Milanese  to  deal  with  the  Army  of  Reserve.  As  early  as  the  14th 
of  May  he  had  informed  Moncey  that  from  Ivrea  the  Army  of 
Reserve  would  move  on  Milan.  On  the  25th  of  May,  in  response 
to  Berthier's  request  for  guidance,  the  First  Consul  ordered 
Lannes  (advanced  guard)  to  push  out  on  the  Turin  road,  "  in 
order  to  deceive  the  enemy  and  to  obtain  news  of  Turreau," 
and  Duhesme's  and  Murat's  corps  to  proceed  along  the  Milan 
road.  On  the  37th,  after  Lannes  had  on  the  26th  defeated  an 
Austrian  column  near  Chivasso,  the  main  body  was  already 
advancing  on  Vercelli. 

Very  few  of  Napoleon's  acta  of  generalship  have  been  more 
criticized  than  this  resolution  to  march  on  Milan,  which  atwndoned 
Genoa  to  iu  fate  and  gave  Melas  a  week's  leisure  to  -^ 
assemble  his  scattered  forces.   The  account  of  hu  motives  Tr^""^ 


strategy 
practice  through- 
out transcended — eives,  when  closely  examined,  some  at  least  of  the 
necessary  dues.    He  sa^  in  effect  that  by  advancing  directly  on 
Turin  he  would  have  "  risked  a  battle  against  equal  forces  without 
an  assured  line  of  retreat.  Bard  beins  stilTuncaptured."    It  is  indeed 
strange  to  find  Naiwlcon  shrinkii^  before  e^fluu  forces  of  the  enemy, 
even  if  we  admit  without  comment  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  pass 
Bard  the  second  time  than  the  first.    The  only  Incentive  to  go 
towards  Turin  was  the  chance  of  partial  victories  over  the  discon> 
nected  Austrian  corps  that  would  be  met  in  that  direction,  and  this  he 
deliberately  set  aside.    Having  done  so,  for  reasons  that  will  appear 
in  the  sequel,  he  could  only  defend  it  by  saying  in  effect  that  he  mijght 
have  been  defeated — which  was  true,  but  not  the  Napoleonic  principle 
of  war     Of  the  alternatives,  one  was  to  hasten  to  Genoa,  this  in 
Napoleon's  eyes  would  have  been  playing  the  enemy's  game,  for  they 
would  have  concentrated  at  Alessandria,  facing  west  "  in  their 
natural  position."    It  is  equally  obvious  that  thus  the  enemy  would 
have  played  Aujgame,  supposing  that  this  was  to  relieve  Genoa,  and 
the  implication  is  that  it  was  not.   The  third  course,  which  Napoleon 
took,  and  in  this  memorandum  defended,  gave  his  army  the  enemy's 
depots  at  Milan,  of  which  it  unquestionably  stood  in  sore  need,  and 
the  reinforcement  of  Moncey's  15.000  men  from  the  Rhine,  while  at 
the  same  time  Moncey's  route  ottered  an  "  assured  line  of  retreat  " 
by  the  Simplon'  and  the  St  Gothard.    He  would  in  fact  make  for 
himself  there  a  "  natural  position  "  without  forfeiting  the  advantage 
of  being  in  Melas's  rear    Once  possessed  of  Milan,  Napoleon  says, 
he  could  have  engaged  Melas  with  a  lif^ht  heart  and  with  confidence 
in  the  greatest  possible  results  of  a  victory,  whether  the  Austrians 
sought  to  force  their  way  back  to  the  east  by  the  right  or  the  left 
t»nk  of  the  Po,  and  he  adds  that  if  the  French  pass^  on  and  con- 
centrated south  of  the  Po  there  would  be  no  danger  to  the  Milan- 
St  Gothard  line  of  retreat,  as  this  was  secured  by  the  rivera  Ticino 
and  Sesia.    In  this  last,  as  we  shall  sec,  he  is  shielding  an  undeniable 
mistake,  but  considering  for  the  moment  only  the  movement  to 
Milan,  we  arc  justified  in  assuming  that  his  object  was  not  the  relief 
of  Genoa,  but  the  most  thorough  defeat  of  Melas's  field  army,  to 
which  end,  putting  all  sentiment  aside,  he  treated  the  hard-pressed 
Mass^na  as  a  "  containing  force  "  to  keep  Melas  occupied  during  the 
strategical  deployment  oT  the  Army  of  Reserve.    In  the  beginning 
he  had  told  MaM6na  that  he  would  "  disengage  "  him,  even  if  he 
had  to  go  as  far  east  as  Trent  to  find  a  way  into  Italy     From  the 
first,  then,  no  direct  relief  was  intended,  and  when,  on  hearing  bad 
news  from  the  Riviera,  he  altered  his  route  to  the  more  westerly 
passes,  it  was  probably  because  he  felt  that  Mass^na's  containing 
power  was  almost  exhausted,  and  that  the  passage  and  reassembly 
of  the  Reserve  Army  must  be  brought  about  in  the  minimum  time 
and  by  the  shortest  way     But  the  object  was  still  the  defeat  of 
Melas,  and  for  this,  as  the  Austrians  possessed  an  enormous  numerical 
suDcriority,  the  assembly  of  all  forces,  including  Moncey's,  was 
inaispensable.    One  essential  condition  of  this  was  that  the  points 
of  passage  used  should  be  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy     The  more 
westerly  the  passes  chosen,  the  more  dangerous  was  the  whole 
operation — in  tact  the  Mont  Cenis  column  never  reached  him  at  all — 
and  though  his  expressed  objections  to  the  St  Bernard  line  seem, 
as  we  have  said,  to  be  written  after  the  event,  to  disarm  his  critics, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  he  disliked  it.    It  was  a  pu  aller 
forced  upon  him  by  Moreau's  delay  and  Mass^na's  extremity,  and 
from  the  moment  at  which  he  arrived  at  Milan  he  did,  as  a  fact, 
abandon  it  altogether  in  favour  of  the  St  Gothard.    Lastly,  so  strongly 
was  he  impresMd  with  the  necessity  of  completing  the  deployment 
of  all  his  forces,  that  though  he  found  the  Austnans  on  the  Turin 
side  much  scattered  and  could  justifiably  expect  a  series  of  rapid 

*  When  he  made  his  decision  he  was  unaware  that  Bithencourt 
had  been  held  up  at  Arona. 
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partial  victmet.  Napoleon  let  them  go.  and  devoted  his  whole 
energy  to  creating  for  himself  a  "  natural  "  positbn  about  Milan. 
If  he  sinned,  at  any  rate  he  sinned  handsomely,  and  except  that  he 
went  to  Milan  by  Vercdii  instead  of  bjr  Lausanne  and  Domodossc^  > 
(on  the  safe  aide  of  the  mountains),  his  march  is  logistically  beyond 
cavil. 

Napoleon's  immediate  purpose,  then,  was  to  reassemble  the 
Army  of  Reserve  in  a  xone  of  manoeuvre  about  Milan.  This 
was  carried  out  in  the  first  days  of  June.  Lannes  at  Chivasso 
stood  ready  to  ward  off  a  flank  attadc  until  the  main  army  had 
filed  past  on  the  Vercelli  road,  then  leaving  a  small  force  to  com- 
bine with  Turreau  (whose  cdumn  had  not  been  able  to  advance 
into  the  plain)  in  demonstrations  towards  Turin,  he  moved  off, 
still  acting  as  right  flank  guard  to  the  anny,  in  the  direction  of 
Pavia.  llie  main  body  meanwhile,  headed  by  Murat,  advanced 
on  Milan  by  way  of  Vercelli  and  Magenta,  fordng  the  passage  of 
the  Tidno  on  the  3 1 st  of  May  at  Turbigo  and  Buffalora.  On  the 
same  day  the  other  divisions  closed  up  to  the  Tidno,*  and  faithful 
to  his  prindples  Napoleon  had  an  examination  made  of  the 
little  fortress  of  Novara,  intending  to  occupy  it  as  a  pUxce  du 
moment  tQ  hdp  in  securing  his  zone  of  nutnceuvre.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2nd  of  June  Murat  occupied  Milan,  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  headquarters  entered  the  great  dty,  the 
Austrian  detadunent  under  Vukassovich  (the  flying  right  wing 
of  Mdas's  general  cordon  system  in  Piedmont)  retiring  to  the 
Adda.  Duhesme's  corps  forced  that  river  at  Lodi,  and  pressed 
on  with  orders  to  organize  Crema  and  if  possible  Orzinovi  as 
temporary  fortresses.  Lechi's  Italians  were  sent  towards 
Bergamo  and  Bresda.  Lannes  meantime  had  passed  Vercelli, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  his  cavalry  reached  Pavia,  where, 
as  at  Milan,  immense  stores  of  food,  equipment  and  warlike 
stores  were  seized. 

Napoleon  was  now  safe  in  his  "  natural  '*  position,  and  barred 
one  of  the  two  main  lines  of  retreat  open  to  the  Austrians.  But 
his  ambitions  went  further,  and  he  intended  to  cross  the  Po  and  to 
establish  himself  on  the  other  likewise,  thus  establishing  across 
the  plain  a  complete  barrage  between  Mclas  and  Mantua.  Here 
his  end  outranged  his  means,  as  we  shall  see.  But  he  gave  himself 
every  chance  that  rapidity  could  afford  him,  and  the  moment  that 
some  sort  of  a  "  zone  of  manceuvre  "  had  been  secured  between 
the  Tidno  and  the  Oglio,  be  pushed  on  his  main  body — or  rather 
what  was  left  after  the  protective  system  had  been  provided  for 
— to  the  Po.  He  would  not  wait  even  for  his  guns,  which  had  at 
last  emerged  from  the  Bard  defile  and  were  ordered  to  come  to 
Milan  by  a  safe  and  drcuitous  route  along  the  foot  of  the  Alps 

At  this  point  the  action  of  the  enemy  began  to  make  itself 
fdL  Melas  had  not  gained  the  successes  that  he  had  expected 
in  Piedmont  and  on  the  Riviera,  thanks  to  Mass£na's 
obstinacy  and  to  Suchct's  brilliant  defence  of  the  Vaf. 
These  operations  had  led  him  very  far  afield,  and  the 
protection  of  his  over-long  line  of  communications  had 
caused  him  to  weaken  his  Urge  army  by  throwing  off  many 
detachments  to  watch  the  Alpine  valleys  on  his  right  rear 
One  of  these  successfully  opposed  Turreau  in  the  valley  of  the 
Dora  Riparia,  but  another  had  been  severely  handled  by  Lannes 
at  Chivasso,  and  a  third  (Vukassovich)  found  itself,  as  we  know, 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  French  as  they  moved  from  Ivrea  to 
Milan,  and  was  driven  far  to  the  eastward.  He  was  further 
handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  supporting  Ott  before  Genoa 
and  Elsnitx  on  the  Var,  and  hearing  of  Lannes's  bold  advance  on 
Chivasso  and  of  the  presence  of  a  French  column  with  artillery 
(Turreau)  west  of  Turin,  he  assumed  that  the  latter  represented 
the  main  body  of  the  Army  of  Reserve— in  so  far  indeed  as  he 
believed  in  the  existence  of  that  army  at  aU.'    Next,  when 

*  Thu  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Napoleon's  mind 
was  not  yet  definitively  made  up  whcnhisadvanccd  guard  had  already 
begun  to  climb  the  St  Bernard  (isth)-  Napoleon  s  instructions  for 
Moncey  were  written  on  the  14th.  The  magazines,  too,  had  to  be 
provided  and  placed  before  it  was  known  whether  Morcau's  detach- 
ment would  be  forthcoming. 

*  Six  guns  had  by  now  pancd  Fort  Bard  and  four  of  these  were  with 
Murat  and  Duhesme,  two  with  Lannes. 

'  It  is  suppoaed  that  the  foreign  spies  at  Dijon  sent  word  to  thdr 
various  employers  that  the  Army  was  a  bogy.  In  fact  a  great  part 
of  it  never  entered  Dijon  at  all,  and  the  troops  reviewed  there  by 


noiw* 


Lannes  moved  away  towards  Pavia,  Mehis  thought  for  a  moment 
that  fate  had  delivered  his  enemy  into  his  b«nds,  and  began  to 
collect  such  troops  as  were  at  hand  at  Turin  with  a  view  to  cutting 
off  the  retreat  of  the  French  on  Ivrea  while  Vukasaovich  held 
them  in  front  It  was  only  when  news  came  of  Monoey 's  arrival 
in  Italy  and  of  Vukassovich's  fighting  retreat  on  Brescia  that  the 
magnitude  and  purpose  of  the  French  column  that  had  penetrated 
by  Ivrea  became  evident  Melas  prcMnptly  dedded  to  give  up 
his  western  enterprises,  and  to  concentrate  at  Alessandria, 
preparatory  to  breaking  his  way  through  the  network  td  small 
columns — as  the  disseminated  Army  of  Reserve  stUI  tippeaitd 
to  be— which  threatened  to  bar  his  retreat.  But  ordeia  circulated 
so  slowly  that  he  had  to  wait  in  Turin  till  the  8lh  of  June  for 
Elsnitz,  whose-  retreat  was,  moreover,  sharply  followed  op  and 
made  exceedingly  costly  .by  the  enterprising  Suchet  Ott,  too, 
in  spite  of  orders  to  give  up  the  siege  of  Genoa  at  once  and  to 
march  with  all  qpeed  to  hold  the  Alessandria-Piacenaa  road, 
waited  two  days  to  secure  the  prize,  and  agreed  (June  4)  to  allow 
Massina's  army  to  go  free  and  to  join  Sudiet  And  lastly,  the 
cavalry  of  O'Reilly,  sent  on  ahead  from  Alessandria  to  the 
3traddla  defile,  reached  that  pcnnt  only  to  encounter  the  French. 
The  barrage  was  complete,  and  it  remained  for  Mdas  to  break 
it  with  the  mass  that  he  was  assembling,  with  all  these  misfartunes 
and  delays,  about  Alessandria  His  chances  of  doing  ao  were 
anything  but  desperate. 

On  the  5th  of  June  Murat,  with  his  own  corps  and  part  of 
Duhesme's,  had  moved  on  Piacenza,  and  stormed  the  bridge-bead 
there.  Duhesme  with  one  of  his  divisions  pushed  out  on  Crema 
and  Orzinovi  and  also  towards  Pizzigfaetone.  Monccy's  leading 
regiments  approached  Milan,  and  Berthicr  thereupon  sent  on 
Victor's  corps  to  support  Murat  and  Lannes.  Meantime  tbe  half 
abandoned  Uneof  operations,Ivrea-Vercelli,  was  briskly  attacked 
by  the  Austrians,  who  had  still  detachments  on  the  side  of  Turin, 
waiting  for  Elsnitz  to  rejoin,  and  the  French  artillery  train  vas 
once  more  checked.  On  the  6th  Lannes  from  Pavia,  crossing  the 
Po  at  San  Cipriano,  encountered  and  ddeatcd  a  large  force, 
(O'Reilly's  column),  and  barred  the  Alessandria-Parma  main 
road  Opposite  Piacenza  Murat  had  to  ^pend  tbe  day  in  gatbcring 
material  for  his  passage,  as  the  pontoon  bridge  bad  been  cut 
by  the  retreating  garrison  of  the  bridge-head.  On  the  eastern 
border  of  the  "  zone  of  manoeuvre  "  Duhesme's  various  ccdumns 
moved  out  towards  Bresda  and  Cremona,  pushing  back  Vukasso> 
vich.  Meantime  the  last  divisions  of  the  Army  of  Reserve  (two 
of  Moncey's  excepted)  were  hurried  towards  Laimcs's  point  of 
passage,  as  Murat  had  not  yet  secured  Piacenza.  On  the  7tb, 
while  Duhesme  continued  to  push  back  Vukassovich  and  seized 
Cremona,  Murat  at  last  captured  Piacenza^  finding  there  immense 
magazines.  Meantime  the  army,  division  by  division,  passed 
over,  slowly  owing  to  a  sudden  flood,  near  Belgiojoso,  and 
Lannes's  advanced  guard  was  ordered  to  open  oommunieation 
with  Murat  along  the  main  road  Stradella-Piacenza.  "  Moments 
are  predous  "  said  the  First  Consul.  He  was  aware  that  Elsnitx 
was  retreating  before  Suchet,  that  Melas  had  left  Turin  for 
Alessandria,  and  that  heavy  forces  of  the  enemy  were  at  or  east 
of  Tortona.  He  knew,  too,  that  Murat  had  been  engaged  iwiih 
certain  regiments  recently  before  Genoa  and  (wrongly)  assumed 
O'Reilly's  column,  beaten  by  Lannes  at  San  Cipriano,  to  have 
come  from  the  same  quarter  Whether  this  meant  the  deliverance 
or  the  surrender  of  Genoa  he  did  not  yet  know,  but  it  was  certain 
that  Mass^na's  holding  action  was  over,  and  that  Melaa  was 
gathering  up  his  forces  to  recover  his  communications.  Hence 
Napoleon's  great  object  was  concentration  "  Twenty  thousand 
men  at  StradeUa."  in  his  own  words,  was  the  goal  of  his  efforts, 
and  with  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  the  campaign  enters 
on  a  new  phase 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Lannes's  corps  was  across,  Victor  following 
as  quickly  as  the  flood  would  allow  Murat  was  at  Piacenxa, 
but  the  road  between  Lannes  and  Murat  was  not  known  to 
be  dear,  and  the  First  Consul  made  the  esUblishment  of  the 

Bonaparte  were  only  conscripts  and  details.  By  the  time  that  the 
veteran  divisions  from  the  west  and  Paris  arrived,  either  the  spies 
had  been  ejected  or  thdr  news  was  sent  (rff  too  late  to  be  of  1 
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ocdD  Unnei  fought  the  battle  of  Monlebello  on  the  9th. 
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Heuwhik.  Napoleon  bad  isiued  orders  for  the  ic 
sUnd  fast,  and  for  ibt  detachments  to  take  up  their  oennii 
towidt  positions.  Duhesme's  corps  was  directed,  from 
eaoeni  lony.  to  I^acenia.  lo  join  the  main  body,  Moncey  1 
U  pmnde  for  the  defence  of  the  Tidno  line,  Uchj 
Etm  a  "  flying  camp  "  in  the  region  of  Oreinavi-Brcsda  t 
CrtSKaa.  and  another  mixed  brigade  was  to  contrcJ  the  Auitii 
>•  nuighetom  and  in  the  dtadel  of  Piacenia.  On  the  ot 
Bd<  of  the  Fo,  between  nacenm  and  Montebello.  was  (he  m 
Mj  {laues,  Murat  and  part  of  Victor's  and  Duhesme's  cor] 
ud  1  tuk  guard  was  lUIiaoed  near  Pavia,  with  orders  to  k 
« lit  light  al  the  army  as  i(  advanced  (this  is  (be  £nl  and  d 
^t  of  uy  intention  to  go  WBtward)  and  to  fall  back  fight 
^nJdklelaaconeonbylhelelt  bank.  One  division  was  to 
*ln]n  t  day's  march  behind  the  army  on  the  right  bank,  1 
•  fctiOa  WIS  to  ascead  the  Fo,  to  FacUitite  the  speedy  rdnloi 
>eni  of  the  Sank  guard.  Farther  10  (he  north  was  a  $niall 
Mmaoa  (be  road  UilaD-VcrcelU,    All  the  protective  troops. 


rept  the  divbion  of  the  main  body  detailed  as  an  eventual 

pport  for  the  Bank  guard,  was  to  be  found  by  Moncey's  corps 

hich  had  besides  to  watch  the  Austriansin  the  dtadel  of  Milan) 

d  Chibnn's  and  Lecbi'l  weak  commands.    On  (his  same  day 

inaparte  idla  (be  Minbln  of  War,  Carnol,  that  MoDcey  has 

ly  brought  half  (he  eipected  reinforcements  and  that  half  of 

Be  are  unreliable.    Al  to  the  result  of  the  impending  contest 

Napoleon  counts  greaUy  upon  (he  uruon  of  18,000  men  under 

Mass&u  and  Suche(  to  cnish  Melu  against  the  "  strate^c 

barrage  "  of  the  Army  of  Reserve,  by  one  or  other  bank  of  the 

and  he  seems  equally  cotifiden 


Genoa  had  hi 


Mdu't  men  wbo  escaped. 
The  exact  ligniEcanee  of  this  last  notion  is  difficult  (0  establish, 
indall  that  could  be  written  about  it  would  be  merely  conjectural. 

elt  that  his  "  barrage  "  might  not  stand  before  the  flood.  The 
le tails  of  the  orders  ot  the  9(b  to  ibe  main  body  (nritlen  before 
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wnue  inioTmaiion  sent  by  Chabran  (now  moving  up  fron 
as  (o  the  construction  of  bridges  at  Casale  (this  was  a  feii 
by  Melas  on  tbe  loth)  pasKd  unheeded.  The  crisis  was ; 
and,  dutdiiog  at  tbe  reports  collected  by  Lapoype  a! 
<tuietude  of  (be  Austrivis  toward  Valenu  and  Casile,  Be 
and  Berthier  Kraioed  every  nerve  (0  bring  up  more  mei 
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Vogbera  aide  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  prey  from  ilipptng 
away  to  Genoa. 

On  the  1 2th,  consequently,  the  army  (the  ordrt  de  batailU  of 
which  had  been  considerably  modified  on  the*  ixth)  moved  to 
the  Scrivia,  Lannes  halting  at  Castelnuovo,  Desaix  (who  had 
just  joined  the  army  from  Egypt)  at  Pontecurone,  Victor  at 
Tortona  with  Murat's  cavalry  in  front  towards  Alessandria. 
Lapoype*s  division,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  was  marching  in 
all  haste  to  join  Desaix.  Moncey,  Duhesme,  Lechl  and  Chabran 
were  absent.  The  latter  represented  almost  exactly  half  of 
Berthier's  command  (30,000  out  of  58,000),  and  even  the  con- 
centration of  28,000  men  on  the  Scrivia  had  only  been  obtained 
by  practically  giving  up  the  "  barrage  "  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po.  Even  now  the  enemy  showed  nothing  but  a  rearguard, 
and  the  old  questions  reappeared  in  a  new  and  acute  form. 
Was  Melas  still  in  Alessandria  ?  Was  he  marching  on  Valenza 
and  Casale  to  cross  the  Po  ?  or  to  Acqui  against  Suchet,  or  to 
Genoa  to  base  himself  on  the  British  6eet?  As  to  the  first, 
why  had  he  given  up  his  chances  of  fighting  on  one  of  the  few 
cavalry  battlegrounds  in  north  Italy — the  plain  of  Marengo — 
since  he  could  not  stay  in  Alessandria  for  any  indefinite  time  ? 
The  second  question  had  been  answered  in  the  negative  by 
Lapoype,  but  his  latest  information  was  thirty-six  hour^  old. 
As  for  the  other  questions,  no  answer  whatever  was  forthcoming, 
and  the  only  course  open  was  to  postpone  decisive  measures 
and  to  send  forward  the  cavalry,  supported  by  infantry,  to  gain 
information. 

On  the  13th,  therefore,  Murat,  Lannes  and  Victor  advanced 
into  the  plain  of  Marengo,  traversed  it  without  difficulty  and 
Jljiuxnu    ca"y*"8  ^^®  villages  held  by  the  Austrian  rearguard, 

^^^  established  themselves  for  the  night  within  a  mile  of 
the  fortress.  But  meanwhile  Napoleon,  informed  we  may  suppose 
of  their  progress,  had  taken  a  step  that  was  fraught  with  the 
gravest  consequences.  He  had,  as  we  know,  no  intention  of 
forcing  on  a  decision  until  his  reconnaissance  produced  the 
information  on  which  to  base  it,  and  he  had  therefore  kept  back 
three  divisions  under  Desaix  at  Pontecurone.  But  as  the  day 
wore  on  without  incident,  he  began  to  fear  that  the  reconnaissance 
would  be  profitless,  and  unwilling  to  give  Melas  any  further 
start,  he  sent  out  these  divisions  right  and  left  to  find  and  to 
hold  the  enemy,  whichever  way  the  latter  had  gone.  At  noon 
Desaix  with  one  division  was  despatched  southward  to  Rivalta 
to  head  off  Melas  from  Genoa  and  at  9  A.if.  on  the  14th,*  Lapoype 
was  sent  back  over  the  Po  to  hold  the  Austrians  should  they 
be  advancing  from  Valenza  towards  the  Ticino.  Thus  there 
remained  in  hand  only  21,000  men  when  at  last,  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  14th  the  whole  of  Melas's  army,  more  than  40,000  strong, 
moved  out  of  Alessandria,  not  southward  nor  northward,  but 
due  west  into  the  plain  of  Marengo  iq.v.).  The  extraordinary 
battle  that  followed  is  described  elsewhere.  The  outline  of 
it  is  simple  enough.  The  Austrians  advanced  slowly  and  in  the 
face  of  the  most  resolute  opposition,  until  their  attack  had 
gathered  weight,  and  at  last  they  were  carrying  all  before  them, 
when  Desaix  returned  from  beyond  Rivalta  and  initiated  a 
series  of  counterstrokes.  These  were  brilliantly  successful, 
and  gave  the  French  not  only  local  victory  but  the  supreme 
self-confidence  that,  next  day,  enabled  them  to  extort  from 
Melas  an  agreement  to  evacuate  all  Lombardy  as  far  as  the 
Mindo.  And  though  in  this  way  the  chief  prize,  Melas's  army, 
escaped  after  all,  Marengo  was  the  birthday  of  the  First 
Empire. 

One  more  blow,  however,  was  required  before  the  Second 
Coalition  collapsed,  and  it  was  delivered  by  Moreau.  We  have 
seen  that  he  had  crossed  the  upper  Rhine  and  defeated  Kray 
at  Stokach.  This  was  followed  by  other  partial  victories,  and 
Kray  then  retired  to  Ulm,  where  he  reassembled  his  forces, 
hitherto  scattered  in  a  long  weak  line  from  the  Neckar  to  Schaff- 
hausen.  Moreau  continued  his  advance,  extending  his  forces 
up  to  and  over  the  Danube  below  Ulm,  and  winning  several 
combats,  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  of  Hochsildt, 

>  On  the  strength  of  a  report,  false  as  it  turned  out,  that  the 
Austrian  rearguard  had  broken  the  bridges  of  the  Bormida. 


fou^t  on  the  famous  battlegrounds  of  1703  and  1704,  and 
memorable  for  the  death  of  La  Tour  d*Auvergne,  the  **  First 
Grenadier  of  France  "  (June  19).  Finding  himself  in  d^tigtt  d 
envelopment,  Kray  now  retired,  swiftly  and  skilfully,  across  the 
front  of  the  advancing  French,  and  reached  Ingolstadt  in  safety. 
Thence  he  retreated  over  the  Inn,  Moreau  following  htm  to  the 
edge  of  that  river,  and  an  armistice  put  an  end  for  the  moment 
to  further  operations. 

This  not  resulting  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  war  was  resumed 
both  in  Italy  and  in  Germany.  The  Army  of  Reserve  and  the 
Army  of  Italy,  after  being  fused  into  one,  under  Mass^na's 
command,  were  divided  again  into  a  fighting  army  under  Bnioe, 
who  opposed  the  Austrians  (Bellegyde)  on  the  Mincio,  and  a 
political  army  under  Murat, which  re-established  French  influence 
in  the  Peninsula.  The  former,  extending  on  a  wide  front  as 
usual,  won  a  few  strategical  successes  without  tactical  victory, 
the  only  incidents  of  which  worth  recording  are  the  gallant 
fight  of  Dupont's  division,  which  had  become  isolated  during  a 
manoeuvre,  at  Pozzolo  on  the  Mincio  (December  25)  and  the 
descent  of  a  corps  under  Macdonald  from  the  Orisons  by  way  of 
the  SplUgen.  an  achievement  far  surpassing  Napoleon's  and 
even  Suv&rov's  exploits,  in  that  it  was  made  after  the  winter 
snows  had  set  in. 

In  Germany  the  war  for  a  moment  reached  the  sublime. 
Kray  bad  been  displaced  in  comnumd  by  the  young  archduke 
John,  who  ordered  the  denunciation  of  the  armistice 
and  a  general  advance.  His  plan,  or  that  of  his 
advisers,  was  to  cross  the  lower  Inn,  out  of  reach  of 
Moreau's  principal  mass,  and  then  to  swing  round  the  French 
flank  until  a  complete  chain  was  drawn  across  their  rear.  But 
during  the  devdopment  of  the  manoeuvre,  Moreau  also  moved, 
and  by  rapid  marching  made  good  the  time  he  had  lost  in  con* 
centrating  his  over-dispersed  forces.  The  weather  was  appalling, 
snow  and  rain  succeeding  one  another  until  the  roads  were 
almost  impassable.  On  the  2nd  of  December  the  Austrians 
were  brought  to  a  standstill,  but  the  inherent  mobility  of  the 
Revolutionary  armies  enabled  them  to  surmount  all  difficulties, 
and  thanks  to  the  respite  afforded  him  by  the  archduke's  halt, 
Moreau  was  able  to  see  clearly  into  the  enemy's  plans  and 
dispositions.  On  the  3rd  of  December,  while  the  Austrians  in 
many  disconnected  columns  were  striiggling  through  the  dark 
and  muddy  forest  paths  about  Hohenlinden,  Moreau  struck 
the  decisive  blow.  While  Ney  and  Grouchy  held  fast,  the  head 
9f  the  Austrian  main  column  at  Hohenlinden,  Richepanse's 
corps  was  directed  on  its  left  flank.  In  the  forest  Ricfaepanse 
unexpectedly  met  a  subsidiary  Austrian  column  which  actually 
cut  his  column  in  two.  But  profiting  by  the  momentary  con- 
fusion he  drew  off  that  part  of  his  forces  which  had  passed 
beyond  the  point  of  contact  and  continued  his  march,  striking 
the  flank  of  the  arehduke's  main  column,  most  of  which  had  not 
succeeded  in  deployingoppositc  Ney , at  the  viUageof  Mattempost. 
First  the  baggage  train  and  then  the  artillery  park  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  lastly  he  reached  the  rear  of  the  tro(^>s  engaged 
opposite  Hohenlinden,  whereupon  the  Austrian  main  body 
practically  dissolved.  The  rear  of  Richepanse's  corps,  alter 
disengaging  itself  from  the  Austrian  column  it  had  met  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day,  arrived  at  Mattempost  in  time  to  head  off 
thousands  of  fugitives  who  had  escaped  from  the  carnage  at 
Hohenlinden.  The  other  columns  of  the  unfortunate  army 
were  first  checked  and  then  driven  back  by  the  French  divisions 
they  met,  which,  moving  more  swiftly  and  fighting  better  in  the 
broken  ground  and  the  woods,  were  able  to  combine  two  brigades 
against  one  wherever  a  fight  developed.  On  this  disastrous 
day  the  Austrians  lost  20,000  men,  1 2,000  of  them  being  prisozkers^ 
and  go  guns. 

Marengo  and  Hohenlinden  decided  the  war  of  the  Second 
Coalition  as  Rivoli  had  decided  that  of  the  First,  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary Wars  came  to  an  end  with  the  armistice  of  Steyer 
(December  25, 1800)  and  the  treaty  of  Lun^ville  (February  9, 
1801).  But  only  the  first  act  of  the  great  drama  was  accoow 
plished  After  a  short  respite  Europe  entered  upon  the 
Napoleonic  Wars. 
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BiBUOGtArmr. — ^By  far  the  most  important  modern  works  are 
A.  Choquct's  Cuems  dt  la  Rholutien  (11  monographs  forming  to- 
gether a  complete  history  of  the  campaigns  of  1792-93),  and  the 
pabiicatioiis  of  the  French  General  Staff.  The  latter  appear  first, 
ai  a  rule,  in  the  oflSdal "  Revue  d'histoire  "  and  are  then  republished 
ia  sepuate  volumes,  of  which  every  year  adds  to  the  number.  V. 
Dupuis'  L'Armee  dm  nerd  17931  Cbutanceau's  VArmU  du  nord 
1794;  h  Cblin's  Edmeatieu  mtMaire  ds  NapoUan  and  Camfagne  dt 
inj  a  Abate;  and  C  de  Cugnac's  Campapie  de  rarmU  de  risern 
tSoo  may  be  specially  named.  Among  other  works  of  importance 
the  principal  are  C.  von  B(inder)-K(rwgl8tein),  Ceist  und  Staff  tm 
Kfiifi  (Vienna,  1896);  E.  Gachot's  works  on  Maaaina's  career 
(oDBtaimng  irivaluatMe  evidence  though  written  in  a  somewhat 
rhetorical  stvie):  Ritter  von  AngeU,  Enhtrtog  Karl  (Vienna,  1896); 
F.  N.  Maude,  EpoIuHm  0/  Modem  StraUfy;  G.  A.  Furse.  Marengo 
ai  Eektidmdeni  C  von  Clausewits,  FMtug  t7o6  in  lialien  and 


PtUeng  1700  (French  translations) ;  H.  Bonnal,  be  Rosback  d  Vim ; 
Krebs  and  Moris,  Campanes  dans  les  Alpes  (Paris,  1891-1895); 
Yondc  von  Wartenburg.  Napoleon  als  Fetdkerr  (English  and  French 
tramhtiotts):  F.  Bouvier.  Bonaparte  en  Italie  17061  Kuhl,  Bona^ 
park's  enUr  FeUtug;  J.  W.  Fortescue,  Hist,  of  the  British  Army, 
««L  iv.;  G.  D.  v.  Schamhorst,  Ursacke  des  Clicks  der  Franzosen 
ms-iTVi  (reprinted  in  A.  Weiss's  Short  German  Military  Readings, 
laaion,  189a);  E.  D'Hauterive,  VArmU  sous  la  RholuHon; 
C  Roossec.  Les  Velontaires;  Max  Jihns,  Das  fransdsiscke  Heer; 
SHsdvcIl,  Monniasn  Warfare;  worln  of  Colonel  Camon  {Cnerre 
NepeUomenme,  Ac.);  Austrian  War  Office.  Krieg  genn  die  frans. 
fmleUen  t7^i797  (Vienna,  1905);  Archduke  Clharles,  Cmnds&lMe 
ier  Stroleeie  (1796  campaign  in  Germany),  and  Cesck.  des  Feldsuges 
1799  m  Dentseki.  mnd  der  Sckmeis;  V/  Zeisaberg,  Erskersog  Karl; 
tae  old  histofy  caUed  Victoires  d  eonqnites  des  Franfois  (27  volumes, 
P^'i8i7-i8»5):  M.  Hartmann,  AnteH  der  Rnssen  am  Feldsug 
tjgp  in  der  Sckmeia  (ZQrich,  1892):  Dan^Iewski-Miliutin,  Der 
Kneg  Rmsstands  gegen  Frankreick  unter  ,Pani  I.  (Munich,  1858); 
Clenaaa  General  Sttff,  "  Napoleons  Feldzug  1796-1797"  (Suppl. 
MH  Woekenblatt,  i989).nndPirmasensundKttiserslaMlem  ("Kriegs- 
fach.  EtaaelKfariften,"  1893).  (C.  F.  A.) 


Naval  Opekations 

The  navil  sde  of  the  wars  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  mariwd  by  unity,  and  even  by  sunplidty.  France  had  but 
one  serious  enemy,  Great  Britain,  and  Great  Britain  had  but 
one  poipose,  to  beat  down  France.  Other  states  were  drawn 
into  the  strife,  but  It  was  as  the  allies,  the  enemies  and  at  times 
the  victims,  of  the  two  dominating  powers.  The  field  of  battle 
was  the  whole  opanse  of  the  ocean  and  the  landlocked  seas. 
The  weapons,  the  methods  and  the  results  were  the  same.  When 
t  general  survey  of  the  whole  struggle  is  taken,  its  unity  is 
manifest.  The  Revolution  produced  a  profound  alteration  in  the 
government  ci  France,  but  none  in  the  final  purposes  of  its 
poBcy.  To  secure  for  France  its  so-called  "  natural  limits  " — 
the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees  and  the  ocean;  to  protect 
both  flanks  by  reducing  Holland  on  the  north  and  Spain  on  the 
south  to  submission;  to  confirm  the  mighty  power  thus  con- 
itittttcd,  by  the  subjugation  of  Great  Britain,  were  the  objects 
ol  the  Riepublic  and  of  Napoleon,  as  they  had  been  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  naval  war,  like  the  war  on  land,  is  here  considered  in  the 
first  of  its  two  phases — the  Revolutionary  (1792-99).  (For  the 
Napoleonic  phase  (1800-15),  see  Napoleonic  Campaigns.) 

The  Revolutionary  war  iM^n  in  April  1792.  In  the  September 
of  that  year  Admiral  Truguet  sailed  from  Toulon  to  co-operate 
with  the  French  troops  operating  against  the  Austrians  and 
their  allies  in  northern  Italy.  In  December  Latouche  Tr^viUe 
was  seat  with  another  squadron  to  cow  the  Bourbon  rulers  of 
Naples.  The  extreme  feebleness  of  their  opponents  alone  saved 
tlte  French  from  disaster.  Mutinies,  which  began  within  ten 
^yt  of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille  (14th  of  July  1789),  bad 
diixganized  their  navy,  and  the  effects  of  these  disorders 
ooBtinued  to  be  felt  so  k>ng  as  the  war  lasted.  In  February 
179J  war  broke  out  with  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  In  March 
Spain  was  added  to  the  list  of  the  powers  against  which  France 
<iedared  war.  Her  resources  at  sea  were  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  coalition  she  had  provoked.  The  Convention  did 
bdecd  order  that  fifty-two  ships  of  the  line  should  be  com- 
nusMned  in  the  Channel,  but  it  was  not  able  in  fact  to  do  more 
tbaa  tend  out  a  few  diminutive  and  ill-appointed  squadrons, 
BaoDed  by  mutinous  crews,  which  kept  close  to  the  coast.  The 
Briiiak  navy  was  in  excellent  order,  but  the  many  calls  made 
M  it  (or  the  protection  of  world-wide  commerce  and  colonial  I 


possessions  caused  the  operations  in  the  Channel  to  be  somewhat 
languid.  Lord  Howe  cruised  in  search  of  the  enemy  without 
being  able  to  bring  them  to  action.  The  severe  blockade  which 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  war  kept  the  British  fleet  permanently 
out^de  of  Brest  was  not  enforced  in  the  earlier  stages.  Lord 
Howe  preferred  to  save  his  fleet  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
perpetual  cruising  by  maintaining  his  headquarters  at  St  Helens, 
and  keeping  watch  on  the  French  ports  by  frigates.  The  French 
thus  secured  a  freedom  of  movement  which  in  the  course  of 
X794  enabled  them  to  cover  the  arrival  of  a  great  convoy  laden 
with  food  from  America  (see  First  op  June,  Battle  op).  This 
great  effort  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  languor.  Its  internal 
defects  compelled  the  French  fleet  in  the  Channd  to  play  a  very 
poor  part  till  the  last  days  of  1 796.  Squadrons  were  indeed  sent 
a  short  way  to  sea,  but  their  ineflSdency  was  conspicuously 
displayed  when,  on  the  17th  of  June  1795,  a  much  superior 
number  of  their  line  of  battle  ships  failed  to  do  any  harm  to  the 
small  force  of  Comwallis,  and  when  oh  the  2  and  of  the  same 
month  they  fled  in  disorder  before  Lord  Bridport  at  the  Isle  de 
Groix. 

Operations  of  a  more  decisive  character  had  in  the  meantime 
taken  place  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  April  1793  the  first  detachment  of  a  British  fleet,  which  was 
finally  raised. to  a  strength  of  az  sail  of  the  line,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Hood,  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.  By  August 
the  admiral  was  off  Toulon,  acting  in  combination  with  a  Spanish 
naval  force.  France  was  torn  by  the  contentions  of  Jacobins 
and  Girondins,  and  its  dissensions  led  to  the  surrender  of  the 
great  arsenal  to  the  British  admiral  and  his  Spanish  colleague 
Don  Juan  de  L&ngara,  on  the  37  th  of  August  The  allies  were 
joined  lattf  by  a  contingent  from  Napleft.  But  the  military 
forces  were  insuflldent  to  hold  the  Und  defences  against  the 
army  collected  to  expel  them.  High  ground  conunanding  the 
anchorage  was  occupied  by  the  besieging  force,  and  on  the  i8th 
of  December  1793  the  allies  retired.  They  carried  away  or 
destroyed  thirty-three  French  vessels,  of  which  thirteen  were  of 
the  line.  But  partly  through  the  ineffidency  and  partly  through 
the  ill-will  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  indisposed  to  cripple  the 
French,  whom  they  a>nsidered  as  their  only  possible  allies  against 
Great  Britain,  the  destruction  was  not  so  complete  as  had  been 
intended.  Twenty-five  ships,  of  which  eighteen  were  of  the  line, 
were  left  to  serve  as  the  nudeus  of  an  active  fleet  in  later  years. 
Fourteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  fled  with  the  allies  to 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  victorious  Jaobins.  Their  suffer- 
ings, and  the  ferodous  massacre  perpetrated  on  those  who 
remained  behind  by  the  conquerors,  form  one  of  the  blackest 
pages  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Spanish  fleet  took  no 
further  part  in  the  war.  Lord  Hood  now  turned  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Corsica,  where  the  intervention  of  the  British  fleet  was 
invited  by  the  patriotic  party  headed  by  Pascual  Paoli.  The 
French  ships  left  at  Toulon  were  refitted  and  came  to  sea  in  the 
spring  of  1794,  but  Admiral  Martin  who  commanded  them  did 
not  feel  justified  in  giving  battle,  and  his  sorties  were  mere 
demonstrations.  From  the  25th  of  January  1794  till  November 
1796  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  was  mainly  occupied 
in  and  about  Corsica,  securing  the  island,  watching  Toulon 
and  co-operating  with  the  aUicd  Austrians  and  Picdmontese 
in  northern  Italy.  It  did  much  to  hamper  the  coastwise  com- 
munications of  the  French.  But  ndther  Lord  Hood,  who  went 
home  at  the  end  of  1794,  nor  his  indolent  successor  Holham, 
was  able  to  deliver  an  effective  blow  at  the  Toulon  squadron. 
The  second  of  these  officers  fought  two  confused  actions  with 
Admiral  Martin  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  on  the  i6th  of  March  and 
the  i2ih  of  July  1795,  but  though  three  French  ships  were  cut 
off  and  captured,  the  baffling  winds  and  the  pladd  disposition 
of  Hotham  united  to  prevent  decisive  results.  A  new  spirit  was 
introduced  into  the  command  of  the  British  fleet  when  Sir 
John  Jervis,  afterwards  Earl  Saint  Vincent,  succeeded  Hotham 
in  November  1795. 

Jervis  came  to  the  Mediterranean  with  a  high  reputation, 
which  had  been  much  enhanced  by  his  recent  command  in  the 
West  Indies.    In  every  war  with  France  it  was  the  natural  poh'cy 
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of  the  British  government  to  seize  on  its  enemy's  colom'al 
possessions,  not  only  because  of  their  intrinsic  value,  but  because 
they  were  the  headquarters  of  active  privateers.  The  occupation 
of  the  little  fishing  stations  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon  (14th  May 
1793)  and  of  Pondicherry  in  the  East  Indies  (23rd  Aug.  1793) 
were  almost  formal  measures  taken  at  the  beginning  of  every 
war.  But  the  French  West  Indian  islands  possessed  intrinsic 
strength  which  rendered  their  occupation  a  service  of  difficulty 
and  hazard.  In  1793  they  were  torn  by  dissensions,  the  result 
of  the  revolution  in  the  mother  country.  Tobago  was  occupied 
in  April,  and  the  French  part  of  the  great  island  of  San  Domingo 
was  partially  thrown  into  British  hands  by  the  Creoles,  who 
were  threatened  by  their  insurgent  slaves.  During  1794  a 
lively  series  of  operations,  in  which  there  were  some  marked 
alternations  of  fortune,  took  place  in  and  about  Martinique  and 
Guadaloupe.  The  British  squadron,  and  the  contingent  of 
troops  it  carried,  after  a  first  repulse,  occupied  them  both  in 
March  and  April,  together  with  Santa  Lucia.  A  vigorous 
counter-attack  was  carried  out  by  the  Terrorist  Victor  Hugues 
with  ability  and  ferocity.  Guadaloupe  and  Santa  Lucia  were 
recovered  in  August.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  British  government 
was  successful  in  its  policy  of  destroying  the  French  naval  power 
in  distant  seas.  The  seaborne  commerce  of  the  Republic  was 
destroyed. 

The  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  was  limited,  and  was 
for  a  time  menaced,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the  French 
armies  on  land.  The  invasion  of  Holland  in  1794  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  house  of  OraAge,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Batavian  Republic.  War  with  Great  Britain  under  French 
dictation  followed  in  January  1795.  In  that  year  a  British 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Keith  Elphinstone 
(afterwards  Lord  Keith)  occupied  the  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape 
(August-September)  and  their  trading  station  in  Malacca.  The 
British  colonial  empire  was  again  extended,  and  the  command 
of  the  sea  by  its  fleet  confirmed.  But  the  necessity  to  maintain 
a  blockading  force  in  the  German  Ocean  imposed  a  fresh  strain 
on  its  naval  resources,  and  the  hostility  of  Holland  closed  a  most 
important  route  to  British  commerce  in  Europe.  In  1795 
Spain  made  peace  with  France  at  Basel,  and  in  September  1796 
re-entered  the  war  as  her  ally.  The  Spanish  navy  was  most 
inefficient,  but  it  required  to  be  watched  and  therefore  increased 
the  heavy  strain  on  the  British  fleet.  At  the  same  time  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy  began  to  close  the  ports  of 
the  peninsula  to  Great  Britain.  Its  ships  were  for  a  time  with- 
drawn from  the  Mediterranean.  Poor  as  it  was  in  quality,  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  numerous.  It  was  able  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ments of  French  squadrons  sent  to  harass  British  commerce 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  a  concentration  of  forces  became  necessary. 

It  wasthemorc  important  because  the  cherished  French  scheme 
for  an  attack  on  the  heart  of  the  British  empire  began  to  take 
shape.  While  Spain  occupied  one  part  of  the  British  fleet  to  the 
south,  and  Holland  another  in  the  north,  a  French  expedition, 
which  was  to  have  been  aided  by  a  Dutch  expedition  from  the 
Texel,  was  prepared  at  Brest.  The  Dutch  were  confined  to 
harbour  by  the  vigilant  blockade  of  Admiral  Duncan, afterwards 
Lord  Camperdown.  But  in  December  1796  a  French  fleet  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Morard  de  Galle,  corying  13,000  troops 
under  General  Hoche,  was  allowed  to  sail  from  Brest  for  Ireland, 
by  the  slack  management  of  theblockadeunder  Admiral  Colpoys. 
Being  ill-fitted,  ill-manned  and  exposed  to  constant  bad  weather 
the  French  ships  were  scattered.  Some  reached  their  destination, 
Bantry  Bay,  only  to  be  driven  out  again  by  north -easteriy  gales. 
The  expedition  finally  returned  after  much  suffering,  and  in 
fragments,  to  Brest.  Yet  the  year  1797  was  one  of  extreme 
trial  to  Great  Britain.  The  victory  of  Sir  John  Jervis  over  the 
Spaniards  near  Cape  Saint  Vincent  on  the  14th  of  February 
(see  Saint  Vincent,  Battle  of)  disposed  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  the  Dutch,  having  put  to  sea,  were 
defeated  at  Camperdown  by  Admiral  Duncan  on  the  xith  of 
October.  Admiral  Duncan  had  the  more  numerous  force, 
sixteen  ships  to  fifteen,  and  they  were  on  the  average  heavier. 
Attacking  from  windward  he  broke  through  the  enemy's  line 


and  concentrated  on  his  rear  and  centre.  Eight  line  of  battle- 
ships and  two  frigates  were  taken,  but  the  good  gunnery  and 
steady  resistance  of  the  Dutch  made  the  victory  co&tly.  Be- 
tween  these  two  battles  the  British  fleet  was  for  a  time  menaced 
in  its  very  existence  by  a  succession  of  mutinies,  the  result  <A 
much  ne^ect  of  the  undoubted  grievances  of  the  sailore.  The 
victory  of  Camperdown,  completing  what  the  victory  of  Cape 
SaintVincenthad  begun,8eemed  to  put  GreatBritain  beyond  fcax 
of  invasion.  But  the  government  of  the  Republic  was  intent 
on  renewing  the  attempt.  The  successes  of  Napoleon  at  the  bead 
of  the  army  of  Italy  had  reduced  Austria  to  sign  the  peace  ol 
Campo  Formio,on  the  1 7th  of  October  x  797,and  he  wasappointed 
commander  of  the  new  army  of  invasion.  It  was  still  thought 
necessary  to  maintain  the  bulk  of  the  British  fleet  in  European 
waters,  within  call  in  the  ocean.  The  Mediterranean  was  left 
free  to  the  French,  whose  squadrons  cruised  in  the  Levant, 
where  the  Republic  bad  become  possessed  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
by  the  plunder  of  Venice.  The  absence  of  a  British  force  in  the 
Mediterranean  offered  to  the  government  of  the  French  Republic 
an  alternative  to  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  which 
promised  to  be  less  hazardous  and  equally  effective.  It  was 
induced  largely  by  the  persuasion  of  Napoleon  himself,  and  the 
wish  of  the  politicians  who  were  very  willing  to  see  him  cm- 
ployed  at  a  distance.  The  expedition  to  Egypt  under  his  com- 
mand sailed  on  the  X9th  of  May  1 798,  having  for  its  immediate 
purpose  the  occupation  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  for  its  ultimate 
aim  an  attack  on  Great  Britain  "  from  behind  "  in  India  (see 
Nile,  Battle  of  the).  The  British  fleet  re-entered  the 
Mediterranean  to  pursue  and  baffle  Napoleon.  The  destruction 
of  the  French  squadron  at  the  anchorage  of  Aboukir  on  the 
zst  of  August  gave  it  the  complete  command  of  the  sea.  A 
second  invasion  of  Ireland  on  a  smaller  scale  was  attempted 
and  to  some  extent  carried  out,  while  the  great  attack  by  Egypt 
was  in  progress.  One  French  squadron  of  four  frigates  carrying 
1 1 50  soldiers  under  General  Humbert  succeeded  in  sailing  from 
Rocbcfort  on  the  6th  of  August.  On  the  sand  Humbert  was 
landed  at  Killala  Bay,  but  after  making  a  vigorous  raid  he  was 
compelled  to  surrender  at  BoUinamuck  on  the  8th  of  September. 
Eight  days  after  his  surrender,  another  French  squadron  of  one 
sail  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates  carrying  3000  troops,  sailed 
from  Brest  under  Commodore  Bompart  to  support  Humbert. 
It  was  watched  and  pursued  by  frigates,  and  on  the  12th  of 
October  was  overtaken  and  destroyed  by  a  superior  British 
force  commanded  by  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  near  Tory  Island. 
From  the  close  of  1798  till  the  coup  d'itai  of  the  18th  Brumaire 
(9lh  November)  1799,  which  established  Napoleon  as  First 
Consul  and  master  of  France,  the  French  navy  had  only  one 
object— to  reinforce  and  relieve  the  army  cut  off  in  Egypt  by  the 
battle  of  the  Nile.  The  relief  of  the  French  garrison  in  Malta 
was  a  subordinate  part  of  the  main  purpose.  But  the  supremacy 
of  the  Britbh  navy  was  by  this  time  so  firmly  founded  that 
neither  Egypt  nor  Malta  could  be  reached  except  by  small  ships 
which  ran  the  blockade.  On  the  25th  of  April,  Admiral  Bruix 
did  indeed  leave  Brest,  after  baffling  the  blockading  fleet  of 
Lord  Bridport,  which  was  sent  on  a  wild-goose  chase  to  the  south 
of  Ireland  by  means  of.a  despatch  sent  out  to  be  captured  and  to 
deceive.  Admiral  Bruix  succeeded  in  reaching  Toulon,  and  his 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean  caused  some  disturbance.  But. 
though  his  twenty-five  sail  Of  the  line  formed  the  best -manned 
fleet  which  the  French  had  sent  to  sea  during  the  war.and  though 
he  escaped  being  brought  to  battle,  he  did  not  venture  to  steer 
for  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  On  the  i3th  of  August  he  was 
back  at  Brest,  bringing  with  him  a  Spanish  squadron  carried 
off  as  a  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  the  government  at  Madrid  to 
its  disastrous  alliance  with  France.  On  the  day  on  which  Bruix 
re-entered  Brest,  the  13th  of  August  1799.  *  combined  Russian 
and  British  expedition  sailed  from  the  Downs  to  attack  the 
French  army  of  occupation  in  the  Batavian  Republic.  The 
military  operations  were  unsuccessful,  and  terminated  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  allies.  But  ihe  naval  part  was  well  executed. 
Vice-admiral  Mitchell  forced  the  entrance  to  the  Texcl.  and  on 
the  30th  of  August  received  the  surrender  of  the  remainder  of  tbe 
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DaUh  fleet-— thirteen  vessels  in  the  Nieuwe  Diep — the  sailors 
bftving  refused  to  fight  for  the  republic.  In  spite  of  the  failure  on 
had,  the  expedition  did  much  to  confirm  the  naval  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  by  the  entire  suj^ression  of  the  most  seaman- 
Kke  of  the  forces  opposed  to  it. 

AUTBOirms.— Chevalier,  .Histain  dt  la  marime  fraMeaiu  sous 
h  pnmiin  RipkbUmu  (Fkris,  1886) ;  James's  Naoal  HtsUny  (Undoa. 
1837):  Captain  Mahan,  Influence  0/  Sea  Power  upon  the  French 
RoMMtion  end  the  Bmfitro  (London,  189a).  The  French  schemes  of 
brv-asioo  are  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  Captain  E.  Desbriire's 
/Vfljetf  H  temtaims  dt  d&arguements  aux  lies  Britammques  (Paris, 
1900.  Ac).  (D.  H.) 

ranCH  WEST  AFRICA  (VAfrique  ocadentaU  fron^iseh 
the  coaimon  designation  of  the  following  colonies  of  France: — 
(i)  Senegal,  (a)  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger,  (3)  Guinea,  (4)  the 
Ivory  Coul,  (5)  Dahomey;  of  the  territory  of  Maureunia,  and 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  SaJiara.  The  area  b  estimated  at  nearly 
3,000,000  sq.  m.,  of  which  more  than  half  is  Saharan  territory. 
Tbe  countries  thus  grouped  under  the  common  designation 
French  West  Africa  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  continent 
westoftheNigerdelta  (which  is  British  territory)  and  south  of  the 
tiopic  of  Cancer.  It  embraces  the  upper  and  middle  course  of 
tbe  Niger,  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Senegal  and  the  south- 
wcsteiD  part  of  the  Sahara.  Its  most  northern  point  on  the  coast 
is  Cape  Blanco,  and  it  includes  Cape  Verde,  the  most  westerly 
pOBDt  of  Africa.  Along  the  Guinea  coast  the  French  possessions 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  powers,  but  in  the  interior  they  unite  not  only  with  one 
aaoth^  hot  with  the  hinterlands  of  Algeria  and  the  French 
Congo. 

Is  phjfsical  characteristics  French  West  Africa  presents  three 
types:  (i)  a  dense  forest  region  succeeding  a  narrow  coast  belt 
greatly  brdien  by  lagoons,  (2)  moderately  elevated  and  fertile 
plateaus,  generally  below  aooo  ft.,  such  as  the  region  enclosed 
ia  the  great  bend  of  the  Niger;  (3)  north  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger, 
the  doert  lands  forming  part  of  the  Sahara  (q.v)  The  most 
devated  districts  are  Futa  Jallon,  whence  rise  the  Senegal, 
Gamtua  and  Niger,  and  Gon — ^both  massifs  along  the  south- 
vestem  edge  of  the  plateau  lands,  containing  heights  of  5000 
to  6000  ft,  or  more.  Among  the  chief  towns  are  Timbuktu  and 
Jenni  on  the  Niger,  Porto  Novo  in  Dahomey,  and  St  Louis  and 
Dakar  in  Sene^,  Dakar  being  an  important  naval  and  com- 
tsetdal  port.  The  inhabiunts  are  for  the  most  part  typical 
Negroes,  with  in  Senegal  and  in  the  Sahara  an  admixture  of 
Berber  and  Arab  tribes.  In  the  upper  Senegal  and  Futa  Jallon 
large  nambers  of  the  inhabitants  are  Fula.  llie  total  population 
of  French  West  Africa  is  estimated  at  about  13,000.00a  The 
Earopean  inhabitants  number  about  13,000. 

Tbe  French  possessions  in  West  Africa  have  grown  by  the 
ezteisio&  inland  of  coast  colonies,  each  having  an  independent 
oni^n.  They  were  first  brought  under  one  general  government 
m  1895,  vhen  they  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
fovenor  of  Senegal,  whose  title  was  altered  to  meet  the  new 
situaticn.  Between  that  date  and  1905  various  changes  in  the 
areas  and  sdministrations  of  the  different  colonies  were  made, 
ifivolving  the  disappearance  of  the  protectorates  and  military 
territories  known  as  French  Sudan  and  dependent  on  Senegal 
Tbeie  were  partly  absorbed  in  tbe  coast  colonies,  whilst  thecentral 
portion  beome  the  colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger.  At 
tbe  same  time  the  central  government  was  freed  from  the  direct 
a^lahustxation  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger  countries  (Decrees  of 
Oct.  1902  and  Oct.  1904)  Over  the  whole  of  French  West 
Mrica  is  a  governor-general,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Dakar  * 
He  is  assoted  by  a  government  council,  composed  of  high 
fitactionaries,  tnduding  the  lieutenant-governors  of  all  colonies 
BBder  bis  amtrol.  The  central  government,  like  all  other  French 
eDlaid^  administrations,  is  responsible,  not  to  the  colonists,  but 
to  tbe  booie  government,  and  its  constitution  is  alterable  at 
viUbypiesidentiai  decree  save  in  matters  on  which  the  chambers 

*  Tie  Offiniation  of  tbe  new  government  was  largely  the  work  of 
E.  N.  Roume  (b  i8s8).  governor-general  1902-1907.  an  able  and 
cBnjptic  official,  formerly  director  of  Anan  affairs  at  the  cok>nial 


have  expressly  legislated.  To  it  is  confided  financial  control 
over  the  colonies,  responsibility  for  the  public  debt,  the  direction 
of  the  departments  of  education  and  agriculture,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  works  of  general  utility.  It  alone  communicates  with 
the  home  authorities.  Its  expenses  are  met  by  tbe  duties  levied 
on  goods  and  vessels  entering  and  leaving  any  port  of  French 
West  Africa.  It  may  make  advances  to  the  colonies  under  its 
care,  and  may,  in  case  of  need,  demand  from  them  contributions 
to  the  central  exchequer.  The  administration  of  justice  is 
centralized  and  uniform  for  all  French  West  Africa.  The  court 
of  appeal  sits  a(  Dakar.  There  is  also  a  uniform  system  of  land 
registration  adopted  in  1906  and  based  on  that  in  force  in 
Australia.  Subject  to  the  Umitations  indicated  the  five  colonies 
enjoy  autonomy.  The  territory  of  Mauretania  is  administered 
by  a  civil  commissioner  under  the  direct  control  of  the  governor- 
general.  The  colony  of  Senegal  is  represented  in  the  French 
parliament  by  one  deputy. 

Since  the  changes  in  administration  effected  in  1895  tbe  com- 
merce of  French  West  Africa  has  shown  a  steady  growth,  the 
volume  of  external  trade  increasing  in  the  ten  years  1895-1904 
from  £3,isi|094  to  £6,238,091.  In  1907  the  value  of  the  trade 
was  £7,097,000;  of  this  53%  was  with  France.  Apart  from 
military  expenditure,  about  £600,000  a  year,  which  is  borne  by 
France,  French  West  Africa  is  self-supporting.  The  general 
budget  for  1906  balanced  at  £1 ,356,000.  There  is  a  public  debt 
of'some  £1 1 ,000,000,  mainly  incurred  for  works  of  generid  utility. 

SeeSBNBGAL,  French  Guikba,  Ivory  Coast  and  Dahomey.  For 
Anglo*French  boundaries  east  of  the  Niger  see  Sahara  and  Nigeria. 
For  the  constitutional  connexion  between  the  colonies  and  France 
see  Francs:  Colonies.  An  account  of  the  economic  situation  of  the 
colonies  is  given  by  G.  Francois  in  Le  Couoemement  tinirat  de 
VAfrique  ocadentale  fran^se  (Paris,  i008).  Consult  also  tne  annual 
Report  on  the  Trade,  ArncuUurt,  fire.  0/ French  West  AJnca  issued  by 
the  British  foretRn  omce  A  map  ci  French  West  Afnca  by  A 
Meunier  and  E.  Barralier  (6  sheeu  on  the  scale  1  2,000,000)  was 
published  in  Paris,  1903. 

PRENTANI,  one  of  the  ancient  Samnite  tribes  which  formed 
an  independent  community  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy  They 
entered  the  Roman  alliance  after  their  capital,  Frentrum,  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  305  or  304  B.C.  (Livy  ix.  1 6.  45) .  This 
town  either  changed  its  name  or  perished  some  time  after  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  when  it  was  issuing  coins  of  its 
ofm  with  an  Oscan  legend.  The  town  Larinum,  which  belonged 
to  tbe  same  people  (Pliny,  Nat.  HiH.  iii.  103),  became  latinized 
before  200  B.C.,  as  its  coins  of  that  epoch  bear  a  legend— 
LARINOR(VM)— which  cannot  reasonably  be  treated  as  any- 
thing but  Latin.  Several  Oscan  inscriptions  survive  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vasto  (anc.  Histonium)^  which  was  in  the 

Frentane  area. 

On  the  forms  of  the  name,  and  for  further  details  see  R.S.Conway. 
Italic  Dialects,  p.  ao6  ff  and  p.  212:  for  the  coins  id.  No.  195-196- 

PREPPBL,  CHARLES  6MILB  (1827-1891),  French  bishop  and 
politician,  was  bom  at  Oberehnheim(Obemai),  Alsace,  on  the  ist 
of  June  1827.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1849  and  for  a  short 
time  tau^t  history  at  the  seminary  of  Strassburg,  where  be  had 
previously  received  his  clerical  training.  In  1854  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  became 
known  as  a  successful  preacher.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1869,  at 
the  instance  of  Pius  IX.,  to  assist  in  the  steps  preparatory  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility.  He  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Angers  in  1870  During  the  Franco-German 
war  Freppel  organized  a  body  of  priests  to  minister  to  the  French 
prisoners  in  Germany,  and  penned  an  eloquent  protest  to  the 
emperor  William  I.  against  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
In  1880  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Brest  and  continued  to 
represent  it  until  his  death.  Being  the  only  priest  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  since  the  death  of  Dupanloup,  he  became  the  chief 
parliamentary  champion  of  th^  Church,  and,  though  no  orator. 
was  a  frequent  speaker.  On  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  Freppel 
voted  with  the  Royalist  and  Catholic  party,  yet  on  questions  in 
which  French  colonial  prestige  was  involved,  such  as  the  expedi- 
tion to  Tunis,  Tong-King,  Madagascar  (1881,  1883-85),  be 
supported  the  government  of  the  day.  He  always  remained  a 
suunch  Royalist  and  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  Leo  XIII  's  policy 
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of  conciliating  the  Republic    He  died  at  Angers  on  the  i3tb  of 

December  1891.    Freppel's  historical  and  theological  works 

form  30  vols.,  the  best  known  of  which  are:  Les  Pires  aposlotiques 

el  ieur  tpoqut  (1859);  Lm  ApologisUs  ckritiens  au  Il'siicU 

(2  vols.,  i860) ;  Saini  IrinSe  et  l'do<[utnu  ckrUienne  dans  la  CauU 

aux  (Uux  premiers  sticks  (1861);    TertuUien  (a  vols,  1863); 

Sttinl Cyprien  et  VEglise  d'Afrujue  (1864);  CUment  d'AUxandrie 

(1865};  Orifjtne  (a  vols.,  1867). 

There  aie  inteiesting  lives  by  E.  QMnut  (Paris,  1893)  and  F. 
Charpentier  (Angert,  1904). 

FRBRB,  SIR  HBNRT  BARTLB  EDWARD  (1815-1884), 
British  administrator,  bom  at  Clydach  in  Brecknockshire,  on 
the  29th  of  March  181 5,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Frere,  a  member 
of  an  old  east  county  family,  and  a  nephew  of  John  Hookham 
Frere,  of  Anti-Jacobin  and  Aristophanes  fame.  After  leaving 
Haileybury,  Bartle  Frere  was  appointed  a  writer  in  the  Bombay 
dvil  service  in  1834,  and  went  out  to  India  by  way  of  Egypt, 
crossing  the  Red  Sea  in  an  open  boat  from  Kossdr  to  Mokha, 
and  sailing  thence  to  Bombay  in  an  Arab  dhow.  Having  passed 
his  examination  in  the  native  languages,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  collector  at  Poona  in  1835.  There  he  did  valuable 
work  and  was  in  1842  chosen  as  private  secretary  to  Sir  George 
Arthur,  governor  of  Bombay.  Two  years  Utter  he  became 
political  resident  at  the  court  of  the  rajah  of  Satara,  where  he 
did  much  to  benefit  the  country  by  the  development  of  its  com- 
munications. On  the  rajah's  death  in  1848  he  administered  the 
province  both  before  and 'after  its  formal  annexation  in  1849. 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  chief  commissioner  of  Sind,  and  took 
ample  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  of  developing 
the  province.  He  pensioned  off  the  dispossessed  amirs,  improved 
the  harbour  at  Karachi,  where  he  also  established  municipal 
buildings,  a  museum  and  barracks,  instituted  fain,  multiplied 
roads,  canals  and  schools. 

Returning  to  India  in  1857  after  a  well-eamed  test,  Frere 
was  greeted  at  Karachi  with  news  of  the  mutiny.  His  rule  had 
been  so  successful  that  he  felt  he  could  answer  for  the  internal 
peace  of  his  province.  He  therefore  sent  his  only  European 
regiment  to  Multan,  thus  securing  that  strong  fortress  against 
the  rebeb,  and  sent  further  detachmenu  to  aid  Sir  John  Lawrence 
in  the  Punjab.  The  178  British  soldiers  who  remained  in  Sind 
proved  sufficient  to  extinguish  such  insignificant  outbreaks 
as  occurred.  His  services  were  fully  recognized  by  the  Indian 
authorities,  and  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
parliament  and  was  made  K.C.B.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
viceroy's  council  in  1859,  and  was  especially  serviceable  in 
financial  matters.  In  i86a  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Bombay,  where  he  effected  great  improvements,  such  as  the 
demolition  of  the  old  ramparts,  and  Uie  erection  of  handsome 
public  offices  upon  a  portion  of  the  space,  the  inauguration  of 
the  university  buildings  and  the  improvement  of  the  harbour. 
He  established  the  Deccan  College  at  Poona,  as  well  as  a  college 
for  instriicting  natives  in  civil  engineering.  The  prosperity — 
due  to  the  American  Civil  War— which  rendered  these  develop- 
ments possible  brought  in  its  train  a  speculative  mania,  which 
led  eventually  to  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  Bombay  Bank 
(1866),  an  affair  in  which,  from  neglecting  to  exercise  such  means 
of  control  as  he  possessed,  Frere  incurred  severe  and  not  wholly 
undeserved  censure.  In  1867  he  returned  to  England,  was  made 
'  G.C.S.I.,  and  received  honorary  degrees  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge; he  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the  Indian  council. 

In  1872  he  was  sent  by  the  foreign  office  to  Zanzibar  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  sultan,  Seyyid  Burghash,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  traffic  In  1875  he  accompanied  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  Egypt  and  India.  The  tour  was  beyond 
expectation  successful,  and  to  Frere,  from  Queen  Victoria 
downwards,  came  acknowledgments  of  the  service  he  had 
rendered  in  piloting  the  expedition.  He  was  asked  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  to  choose  between  being  made  a  baronet  or  G.C.B. 
He  chose  the  former,  but  the  queen  bestowed  both  honours 
upon  him.  But  the  greatest  service  that  Frere  undertook  on 
behalf  of  his  country  was  to  be  attempted  not  in  Asia,  but  in 
Africa.    Sir  Bartle  landed  at  Cape  Town  as  high  commissioner 


of  South  Africa  on  the  31st  of  March  1877  He  bad  been  cboaen 
by  Lord  Carnarvon  in  the  previous  October  as  the  statesman 
most  capable  of  carrying  his  scheme  of  confederation  into  effect, 
and  within  two  years  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  be  the  6rst 
governor  of  the  South  African  Dominion.  He  went  out  in 
harmony  with  the  aims  and  enthusiasm  of  his  chief.  "  hoping  to 
crown  by  one  great  constructive  effort  the  work  of  a  bright  and 
noble  life."  In  this  hope  he  was  disappomted.  As  be  stated 
at  the  close  of  his  high  commtssionership,  a  great  mistake  seemed 
to  have  been  made  in  trying  to  hasten  what  could  only  result 
from  natural  growth,  and  the  state  of  South  Afnca  during  Frere 's 
tenure  of  office  was  inimical  to  such  growth. 

Discord  or  a  policy  of  blind  drifting  seemed  to  be  the  alterna- 
tives presented  to  Frere  upon  his  arrival  at  the  Cape.  He 
chose  the  former  as  the  less  dangerous,  and  the  6rst  year  of 
his  sway  was  marked  by  a  Kaffir  war  on  the  one  hand  and  by  a 
rupture  with  the  Cape  (Molteno-Merriman)  ministry  on  the 
other.  The  Transkei  Kaffirs  were  subjugated  eariy  in  1878  by 
General  Thesiger  (the  and  Lord  Chelmsford)  and  a  small  force 
of  regular  and  colonial  troops.  The  constitutional  difficulty 
was  solved  by  Frere  dismissing  his  obstructive  cabinet  and 
entrusting  the  formation  of  a  minbtry  to  Mr  (afterwards  Sir) 
CfOrdon  Spngg.  Frere  emerged  successfully  from  a  year  of  cnsis, 
but  the  advantage  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Carnarvon  eariy  in  1878,  at  a  time  when 
Frere  required  the  steadiest  and  most  unflinching  support.  He 
had  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  widespread  insurgent 
spirit  pervading  the  natives,  which  had  its  foots  and  strength 
in  the  cebbate  military  organization  of  Cetywayo  and  in  tbe 
prestige  which  impunity  for  the  outrages  be  had  committed 
had  gamed  (or  the  Zulu  king  in  the  native  mind.  That  organiza- 
tion and  that  evil  prestige  must  be  put  an  end  to.  if  possible 
by  moral  pressure,  but  otherwise  by  force.  Frere  reiterated 
these  views  to  the  colonial  office,  where  they  found  a  general 
acceptance.  When,  however,  Frere  undertook  the  responsibiLty 
of  forwarding,  in  December  1878,  an  ultima lum  to  Cetywayo, 
the  home  government  abruptly  discovered  that  a  native  war 
in  South  Africa  was  inopportune  and  raised  difficulties  about 
reinforcements.  Having  entrusted  to  Lord  Chelmsford  the 
enforcement  of  the  Bntish  demands,  Frere 's  immediate  responsi- 
bility ceased.  On  the  nth  of  January  1879  the  British  troops 
crossed  the  Tugela.  and  fourteen  days  later  the  disaster  of  Isandhl- 
wana  was  reported,  and  Frere,  attacked  and  censured  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  but  feebly  defended  by  the  government. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  it  appears,  supported  Frere,  the  majority 
of  tbe  cabinet  were  inclined  to  recall  him.  The  result  was  tbe 
unsatisfactory  compromise  by  which  he  was  censured  and  begged 
to  stay  on  Frere  wrote  an  elaborate  justification  of  his  conduct, 
which  was  adversely  commented  on  by  the  colonial  secretary 
(Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach),  who  "  did  not  see  why  Frere  should 
take  notice  of  attacks,  and  as  to  the  war,  all  African  wa.rs  had 
been  unpopular."  Frere's  rejoinder  was  that  no  other  sufficient 
answer  had  been  made  to  his  critics,  and  that  he  wished  to  place 
one  on  record.  "  Few  may  now  agree  with  my  view  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  suppression  of  the  Zulu  rebellion,  pew.  I  fear, 
in  this  generation.  But  unless  my  countrymen  are  much  changed, 
they  will  some  day  do  me  justice.  I  shall  not  leave  a  name  to  be 
permanently  dishonoured." 

The  Zulu  trouble  and  the  disaffection  that  was  brewing  in 
the  Transvaal  reacted  upon  each  other  in  the  most  disastrous 
manner.  Frere  had  borne  no  part  in  the  actual  annexation  of 
tbe  Transvaal,  which  was  aimounced  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
a  few  days  after  the  high  commissioner's  arrival  at  Cape  Town. 
The  delay  in  giving  the  country  a  constitution  afforded  a  pretext 
for  agitation  to  the  malcontent  Boers,  a  rapidly  increasing 
minority,  while  the  reverse  at  Isandhlwana  had  lowered  British 
prestige.  Owing  to  the  Kaffir  and  Zulu  wan  Sir  Bartle  had 
hitherto  been  unable  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Transvaal  In  April  1879  be  was  at  last  able  to 
visit  that  province,  and  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  him 
that  the  government  had  been  unsatisfactory  in  many  ways. 
The  country  was  very  unsettled.    A  large  camp,  numbering 
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4000  (fisfeff cctcd  Boeit,  had  been  formed  netr  Pretoria,  and 
they  wm  terroriiang  Uie  country.  Frere  visited  them  unarmed 
ud  pnctkally  alone.  Even  yet  all  might  have  been  well,  for 
be  von  the  Boets*  respect  and  liking.  On  the  condition  that  the 
Boers  dispencd,  Frere  undertook  to  present  their  complaints 
to  the  British  government,  and  to  urge  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  that  had  been  made  to  them.  They  parted  with  mutual 
|ood  feeling,  and  the  Boers  did  eventually  disperM — on  the  very 
diy  upon  whidi  Frere  received  the  telegram  announcing  the 
lOTeniment's  censure.  He  returned  to  Cape  Town,  and  his 
joBiney  back  was  in  the  nature  of  a  triumph.  But  bad  news 
anitcd  him  at  Government  House — on  the  ist  of  June  1879  ^^ 
prince  imperial  had  met  his  death  in  Zultiland — and  a  few  hours 
liter  Frere  heard  that  the  government  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Natal,  together  with  the  high  commiiaionership  in  the  eastern 
put  of  Sooth  Africa,  had  been  transfened  from  him  to  Sir 
Gunet  Wolseley. 

When  Gladstone's  ministry  came  into  office  in  the  spring  of 
1S80,  Lord  Klmberiey  had  no  intention  of  recalling  Frere.  In 
June,  however,  a  section  of  the  Liberal  party  memorialized 
Ghdstone  to  remove  him,  and  the  prime  minister  weakly  com- 
plied (ist  August  1880).  Upon  his  return  Frere  replied  to  the 
cbu|es  relating  to  his  conduct  rcqwctlng  Afghanistan  as  well  as 
South  Africa,  previously  preferreid  in  Gladstone's  Midlothian 
^eechcs,  and  was  preparing  a  fuller  vindication  when  he  died 
at  Wisibledon  from  the  effect  of  a  severe  chill  on  the  39th  of  May 
1SS4.  He  was  buried  in  St  Paul's,  and  in  1888  a  sUtue  of  Frere 
upon  the  Thames  embankment  was  unveiled  by  the  prince  of 
Waks.  Frere  edited  the  works  of  his  uncle,  Hookham  Frere, 
ud  the  popular  story>book,  Old  Deccan  Days,  written  by  his 
dasghier,  Mary  Frere.  He  was  three  times  president  of  the 
Koyal  Asiatic  Sodety. 

Hii  L^  nd  CtftetporndtMU,  by  John  Martineau.  was  published 
in  i89S>  For  the  South  African  anti-coafederation  view,  see  P  A. 
Mdttflo'a  Uft  and  Times  of  Sir  John  CharUs  UoUtno  (s  vols.,  London 
i9>»).  See  abo  South  Africa:  ffulory. 

PBSR^  JOHM  HOOKHAM  (176^1846),  English  diplomatist 
ud  anthor,  was  bom  in  London  on  the.axst  of  May  r769.  His 
father,  John  Frere,  a  gentleman  of  a  good  Suffolk  fanJly ,  had  been 
educated  at  Gains  College,  Cambridge,  and  would  have  been 
senior  wranf^er  in  1763  but  for  the  redoubtable  competition  of 
Pkky;  his  mother,  daughter  of  John  Hookham,  a  rich  London 
BierdiaBt,  was  a  bdy  of  no  small  culture,  accustomed  to  amuse 
her  kisare  with  verse-writing.  His  father's  sister  Eleanor,  who 
manied  Sir  John  Fenn  (i739-i794)>  the  learned  editor  of  the 
Putem  Letkn,  wrote  various  educational  works  for  children 
ender  the  pseudonyms'*  Mrs  LovechUd  "and"  MrsTeachweU." 
Votog  Frere  was  sent  to  Eton  in  1785,  and  there  began  an 
iaiiaacy  with  Canning  which  greatly  affected  his  after  life. 
From  Eton  he  went  to  his  fathoms  college  at  Cambridge,  and 
gndnated  B.A.  in  179a  and  M.A.  in  1795.  He  entered  public 
Knrice  m  the  foreign  office  under  Lord  Grenville,  and  sat  from 
1796  to  i8oa  as  member  of  parliament  for  the  dose  borough  of 
WestLooeinComwalL 

Froo  his  boyhood  he  had  been  a  warm  admirer  of  Piit,  and 
alosf  «fith  Panning  be  entemi  heart  and  soul  into  the  defence 
o(  his  government,  and  contributed  freely  to  the  pages  of  the 
iati-ioeoini,  edited  by  Gifford.  He  contributed,  in  coUabora- 
tioa  with  Canning,  "  The  Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  a  clever 
larady  of  Darwm's  "  Loves  of  the  Plants,"  "  The  Needy  Knife- 
Grinder  "  and  **  The  Rovers."  On  Csnning's  removal  to  the 
bwd  of  trade  in  1799  he  succeeded  him  as  under-secreury  of 
't^;  in  October  1800  he  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary 
ud  picnqxHentiary  to  Lisbon;  and  in  September  i8oa  he  was 
tiusfentd  to  Madrid,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  was 
fBofled  on  account  of  a  personal  disagreement  he  had  with  the 
dake  of  Alcndia,  but  the  ministry  showed  its  approval  of  his 
*o^  by  a  pension  <rf  £1 700  a  year.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
^  priyy  amndl  in  x8o$;  in  1807  he  was  appointed  pleni- 
po«Btiaiy  at  Berlin,  but  the  mission  was  abandoned,  and  Frere 
*ttapin  sent  to  Spain  in  x8o8  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  Central 
Jots.  The  ooodition  of  Spain  rendered  his  position  a  very 
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responsible  and  difficult  one.  When  Napoleon  began  to  advance 
on  Madrid  it  became  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  decide 
whether  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  then  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
should  endeavour  to  anticipate  the  occupation  of  the  capital  or 
merely  make  good  his  retreat,  and  if  he  did  retreat  whether  he 
should  do  so  by  Portgual  or  by  Galida.  Frere  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  bolder  was  the  better  course,  and  he  urged  his 
views  on  Sir  John  Moore  with  an  urgent  and  fearless  persistency 
that  on  one  occasion  at  least  overstepped  the  limits  of  his 
commission.  After  the  disastrous  retreat  to  Corunna,  the  public 
accused  Frere  of  having  by  his  advice  endangered  the  British 
army,  and  though  no  direct  censure  was  passed  upon  his  conduct 
by  the  government,  he  was  recalled,  and  the  marquess  of 
Wellesley  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

Thus  ended  Frere's  public  life.  He  afterwards  refused  to  under- 
take an  embassy  to  St  Petersburg,  and  twice  declined  the  honour 
of  a  peerage.  In  x8i6  he  married  Elizabeth  Jemima,  dowager 
cotmtess  of  ErtoU,  and  in  x8ao,  on  account  of  her  failing  health, 
he  went  with  her  to  the  Mediterranean.  There  he  finally  settled 
in  Malta,  and  though  he  afterwards  visited  Eng^nd  more  than 
once,  the  rest  of  his  life  was  for  the  most  part  spent  in  the  island 
of  hb  choice.  In  quiet  retirement  he  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, studied  his  favourite  Greek  authors,  and  taught  himself 
Hebrew  and  Maltese.  His  hospitality  was  well  known  to  many 
an  English  guest,  and  his  charities  and  courtesies  endeared  him 
to  his  Maltese  neighbours.  He  died  at  the  Pieti  Valetta  on 
the  7th  of  January  1846.  Frere's  literary  reputation  now  rests 
entirely  upon  his  spirited  verse  translations  of  Aristophanes, 
which  remain  in  many  ways  unrivalled.  The  prindples  according 
to  which  he  conducted  his  task  were  duddated  in  an  artide  on 
Mitchell's  Aristophanes,  which  he  contributed  to  The  Quarterly 
Renew,  vol.  zxiii.  The  translations  of  The  Achamians,  The 
KnigfUs,  The  Birds,  and  The  Progs  were  privatdy  printed,  and 
were  first  brought  into  general  notice  by  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis 
in  the  Classical  Musettm  for  1847.  They  were  followed  some 
time  after  by  Theognis  Restitutus,  or  the  personal  history  of  the 
poet  Theognis,  reduced  from  an  analysis  of  his  existing  fragments. 
In  18x7  he  published  a  mock-heroic  Arthurian  poem  entitled 
Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  intended  National  Work,  by 
William  and  Robert  Whistleeraft,  of  Stowmarkei  in  Sujfolh, 
Harness  and  CoUor  Makers,  intended  to  comprise  the  most  interest- 
ing particulars  relating  to  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table. 
William  Tennant  in  Anster  Pair  had  used  the  Mava  rima  as  a 
vehicle  for  semi-burlesque  poetry  five  years  earlier,  but  Frere's 
experiment  is  interesting  because  Byron  borrowed  from  it  the 
measure  that  he  brought  to  perfection  in  Don  Juan. 

Frere's  complete  works  were  published  in  1871,  with  a  memoir 
bv  his  nephews.  W.  E.  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  and  reached  a  second 
edition  in  1874.  Compare  alsoGabrieUe  Festing,  7.  H.  Frere  and  his 
Friends  (1899). 

FRftRB,  PIBRRB  iOOUARD  (1819-1886),  French  painter, 
studied  under  Delaroche,  entered  the  £cole  dcs  Beaux-Arts  in 
X836  and  exhibited  first  at  the  Salon  in  1843.  I^e  marked 
sentimental  tendency  of  his  art  makes  us  wonder  at  Ruskin's 
enthusiastic  eulogy  which  finds  in  Frere's  work  "  the  depth  of 
Wordsworth,  the  grace  of  Reynolds,  and  the  holiness  of  Angdico." 
What  we  can  admire  in  his  work  is  his  accomplished  craftsman- 
ship and  the  intimacy  and  tender  homeliness  of  his  conception. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  the  two  paintings,  '*  Going  to  School " 
and  "  Coming  from  School."  "  The  Little  Glutton  "  (his  first 
exhibited  picture)  and  "  L'Exercice  "  (Mr  Astor's  collection) 
A  journey  to  Egypt  in  i860  resulted  in  a  small  series  of  Orientalist 
subjecu,  but  the  majority  of  Frere's  paintings  deal  with  the  life 
of  the  kitchen,  the  workshop,  the  dwellings  of  the  humble,  and 
mainly  with  the  pleasures  and  little  troubles  of  the  young, 
which  the  artist  brings  before  us  with  humour  and  sympathy. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  painters  of  domestic  genre  in 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

FRiRE-ORBAN,  HUBERT  JOSEPH  WALTHER  (181 2-1896), 
Belgian  statesman,  was  bom  at  Li6ge  on  the  a4ih  of  April  181  a. 
His  family  name  was  Fr^re,  to  which  on  his  marriage  he  added 
his  wife's  name  of  OrbaiL    After  studying  law  in  Paris,  he 
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practised  as  a  barrister  at  Li^,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Liberal  movement,  and  in  June  1 847  was  returned  to  the  Chamber 
as  member  for  Li^e.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  public  works  in  the  Rogier  cabinet,  and  from 
1848  to  1852  was  minister  of  finance.  He  founded  the  Banque 
Nationale  and  the  Caisse  d'£pargne,  abolished  the  newspaper 
tax,  reduced  the  postage,  and  modified  the  customs  duties  as 
a  preliminary  to  a  decided  free-trade  poUcy  The  Liberalism 
of  the  cabinet,  in  which  Frire-Orban  exercised  an  influence 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Rogier,  was,  however,  distasteful  to 
Napoleon  UL  Frdre-Orban,  to  facilitate  the  negotiations  for 
a  new  commercial  treaty,  conceded  to  France  a  law  of  copyright, 
which  proved  highly  unpopular  in  Belgium,  and  he  resigned 
office,  soon  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  cabinet.  His  work 
La  Mainmorte  d  la  chariU  (1854-1857),  published  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Jean  van  Damme,"  contributed  greatly  to 
restore  his  party  to  power  in  1857,  when  he  again  became 
minister  of  finance.  He  now  embodied  his  free-trade  principles  in 
commercial  treaties  with  England  and  France,  and  abolished  the 
octroi  duties  and  the  tolls  on  the  national  roads.  He  resigned 
in  1 86 1  on  the  gold  question,  but  soon  resumed  office,  and  in 
1868  succeeded  Rogier  as  prime  minister.  In  1869  he  defeated 
the  attempt  of  France  to  gain  control  of  the  Luxemburg  railways, 
but,  despite  this  service  to  his  country,  fell  from  power  at  the 
elections  of  1870.  He  returned  to  office  in  1878  as  president  of 
the  council  and  foreign  nunister.  He  |m>voked  the  bitter  opposi- 
tion of  the  Clerical  party  by  his  law  of  1879  establishing  secular 
primary  education,  and  in  1880  went  so  far  as  to  break  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Vatican  He  next  found  himself  at 
variance  with  the  Radicals,  whose  leader,  Janson,  moved  the 
introduction  of  universal  suffrage.  Frdre-Orban,  while  rejecting 
the  proposal,  conceded  an  extension  of  the  franchise  (1883); 
but  the  hostility  of  the  Radicals,  and  the  discontent  caused  by  a 
financial  crisis,  overthrew  the  government  at  the  elections  of 
1884.  Frire-Orban  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics 
as  leader  of  the  Liberal  opposition  till  1894,  when  he  failed  to 
secure  re-election.  He  died  at  Brussels  on  the  2nd  of  January 
1896.  Besides  the  work  above  mentioned,  he  published  La 
Question  monHaire  (1874),  La  Question  monitaire  en  Bdgique 
in  1889:  £change  de  vues  entre  MM.  Frire-Orban  etE.de  Laveteye 
(1890);  and  La  JUnsion  constUutionneUe  en  Belgique  et  ses 
consiguences  (1894).  He  was  also  the  author  of  numerous 
pamphlets,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  last  work. 
La  Situation  prisente  (1895). 

FRfiRET,  NICOLAS  (1688-1749),  French  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Paris  on  the  Z5th  of  February  r688.  His  father  was  procureur 
to  the  parlement  of  Paris,  and  destined  him  to  the  profession 
of  the  law.  His  first  tutors  were  the  historian  Charles  RolUn 
and  Father  Desmolets  (1677-1760).  Amongst  his  early  studies 
history,  chronology  and  mythology  held  a  prominent  place. 
To  please  his  father  he  studied  law  and  began  to  practise  at  the 
bar;  but  the  force  of  his  genius  soon  carried  him  into  his  own 
path.  At  nineteen  he  was  admitted  to  a  sodety  of  learned  men 
before  whom  he  read  memoirs  on  the  religion  of  the  Greeks, 
on  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  of  Ceres,  of  Cybele  and  of  Apollo. 
He  was  hardly  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  was  admitted 
as  pupil  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  One  of  the  first 
memoirs  which  he  read  was  a  learned  and  critical  discourse, 
Sur  Vorigine  des  Francs  (17 14).  He  maintained  that  the  Franks 
were  a  league  of  South  German  tribes  and  not,  according  to  the 
legend  then  almost  universally  received,  a  nation  of  free  men 
deriving  from  Greece  or  Troy,  who  had  kept  their  civilization 
intact  in  the  heart  of  a  bsirbaroua  cotmtry.  These  sensible 
views  excited  great  indignation  in  the  Abb£  Vertot,  who  de- 
nounced Fr^ret  to  the  government  as  a  libeller  of  the  monarchy. 
A  leUre  de  cachet  was  issued,  and  Fr^ret  was  sent  to  the  Bastille. 
During  his  three  months  of  confinement  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  works  of  Xenophon,  the  fruit  of  which  appeared 
later  in  his  memoir  on  the  Cyropaedia.  From  the  time  of  his 
liberation  in  March  171 5  his  life  was  uneventful  In  January 
1 7 16  he  was  received  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Inscnptions, 
and  in  December  1742  he  was  made  perpetual  secretary.    He 


worked  without  intermission  for  the  interests  of  the  Academy, 

not  even  claiming  any  property  in  his  own  writings,  which  were 

printed  in  the  Recueil  de  VacadHnie  des  inscriptions.    The  list 

of  his  memoirs,  many  of  them  posthumous,  occupies  four  columns 

of  the  NomeUe  Biograpkie  gfnirale.    They  treat  of  history, 

chronology,  geography,  mythology  and  religion.    Throughout 

he  appears  as  the  keen,  learned  and  original  critic;  examiniog 

into  the  comparative  value  of  documents,  distinguishing  between 

the  mythical  and  the  historical,  and  separating  traditions  with 

an  historical  element  from  pure  fables  and  legends.    He  rejected 

the  extreme  pretensions  of  the  chronology  of  Egypt  and  China, 

and  at  the  same  time  controverted  the  scheme  of  ^  Isaac 

Newton  as  too  limited.    He  investigated  the  mythology  not  only 

of  the  Greeks,  but  of  the  Celu,  the  Germans,  the  Chinese  and 

the  Indians.    He  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  theory  that 

the  stories  of  mythology  may  be  referred  to  historic  originals. 

He  also  suggested  that  Greek  mythology  owed  much  to  the 

Phoenicians  and  Egyptians.    He  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  of 

Europe  to  undertake  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language;  and  in 

this  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  bis  committal  to  the  Bastille. 

He  died  in  Pans  on  the  8th  of  March  1 749. 

Long  after  his  death  several  works  of  an  atheistk  cfaamctsr  were 
falsely  attributed  to  him,  and  were  lonsbelieved  to  be  hia.  The  most 
famous  of  these  spurious  works  are  the  ISxom^ir  cnttque  des  epologuUs 
de  ta  rdipoH  chrittenne  ( 1 766).  and  xheLeUrede  Tkrasybuled Laiexppe^ 
printed  in  London  about  1768.  A  wery  defective  and  inaccurate 
edition  of  Floret's  works  was  published  in  1 796-1799.  A  new  and 
complete  edition  was  projected  by  Champollioo-Figeac,  but  of  this 
only  the  first  volume  appeared  (1825).  it  contains  a  life  of  Friret 
His  manuscripts,  after  passing  through  many  hands,  were  deposited 
in  the  library  of  the  Institute.  The  best  account  of  his  works  is 
"  Examen  critique  des  ouvrages  compoafo  par  Fr6ret  '*  in  C.  A 
Wakkenaer's  Recueii  des  notices.  &ic.  (1841-1850)  See  abo  Qu^iard's 
Franu  luteraire 

FRfiRON.  tUE  CATHERINE  (17 19-1776),  French  critic  and 
controversialist,  was  bom  at  Quimper  in  1 7 19.  He  was  educated 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  made  such  rapid  progress  in  his  studies 
that  before  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
college  of  Louis-le-Grand  He  became  a  contributor  to  the 
Observations  sur  les  icrits  modemes  of  the  abb€  Guyot  Desfon- 
taines.  The  very  fact  of  his  collaboration  with  Desfontaines, 
one  of  Voltaire's  bitterest  enemies,  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
latter's  hostility,  and  although  Fr^ron  had  begun*  his  career  as 
one  of  his  admirers,  his  attitude  towards  Voltaire  soon  changed. 
Fr^ron  in  1746  founded  a  similar  journal  of  his  own,  entitled 
Lettres  de  ta  Comtesse  de  It  was  suppressed  in  1749.  but  he 

immediately  replaced  it  by  Lettres  sur  quelques  icrits  de  ce  temps, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  suspension  in  1752,  on 
accotmt  of  an  attack  on  the  character  of  Voltaire,  was  continued 
till  1754,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  more  ambitious  AnnU 
littiraire  His  death  at  Paris  on  the  loth  of  March  1776  is  said 
to  have  been  hastened  by  the  temporary  suppression  of  tha 
journal.  Fr^ron  ts  now  remembered  solely  for  his  attacks  on 
Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopaedists,  and  by  the  retaliations  they 
provoked  on  the  part  of  Voltaire,  who,  besides  attacking  him  in 
epigrams,  and  even  madentally  m  sOme  of  his  tragedies,  directed 
against  him  a  virulent  satire,  Le  Pauvre  duMe,  and  made  him 
the  principal  personage  in  a  comedy  L'£cossa*se,  in  which  the 
journal  of  Fiiron  is  designated  L'Ane  liUtratrt  A  further 
attack  on  Fr^ron  entitled  Anecd(^es  sur  Frtron  (1760), 
pubhshed  anonymously,  is  generally  attributed  to  Voltaire. 

Fr6ron  was  the  author  of  Ode  sur  ta  bakttUe  de  Fontenoy  (174$); 
HtUoire  de  Mane  Stuart  (1 742,  a  vols.),  and  Htstotre  de  fempvt 
d'AUemagne,  (1771,  8  vols.)  See  Ch.  Nisard,  Les  Emnemis  de 
Voltaire  (1853).  Despots.  Joumahstes  et  joumaux  du  XVIII' 
sihle.  Bartheleroy,  Les  confessunu  de  Frironi  Ch.  Monselet. 
Friren,  ou  FtUustre  crtHque  (1864).  Frtron,  sa  vte,  souoenirs,  Ac. 
(1876) 

FRftflON.  LOUIS  MARIE  STANISLAS  (1754-1802),  French 
revolutionist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Pans  on  the  17th 
of  August  1754.  His  name  was,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
attached  to  L' Annie  littiraire,  which  was  continued  uU  1790 
and  edited  successively  by  the  abb^  G.  M  Royou  and  J  L 
Geoff roy.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  Fr£ron,  who  was  a 
schoolfellow  of  Robespierre  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  established 
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iBe  viofenC  lonntal  VOtoUw  du  PtupU,  Commissioned,  along 
viib  BAms  in  1793,  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  con- 
Tcntion  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  the  atrocity  of  hb  reprisals,  but  both  afterwards  joined  the 
Tbermidorkns,  and  Fr6ron  became  the  leader  of  the  jeunesse 
ivie  and  of  the  Thermidorian  reaction.  He  brought  about  the 
accusation  of  Fouquler-Tlnville,  and  of  J.  B.  Carrier,  the  deporta- 
uoQ  of  B.  Bar£re,  and  the  airest  of  the  last  MoiUagnards.  He 
made  his  paper  the  official  journal  of  the  reactionists,  and  being 
Kot  by  the  Directory  on  a  mission  of  peace  to  Marseilles  he 
pabiished  in  1796  Mimoire  kistoripie  sw  la  riaUion  roytUe  et 
sv  ks  maikeurs  du  midi.  He  was  elected  to  the  council  of  the 
Five  Hondxed,  but  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  Failing  as 
scitor  for  the  hand  of  Pauline  Bonaparte,  one  of  Napoleon's 
asters,  be  went  in  1799  as  commissioner  to  Santo  Domingo  and 
died  there  in  1802.  General  V.  M.  Leclerc,  who  had  married 
Piuili&e  Bon^MTtc,  also  received  a  command  in  Santo  Domingo 
ID  xSoi,  and  died  in  the  same  year  as  his  former  rival. 

FIESCD  (Ital.  for  cool,  "  fresh  ")>  a  term  introduced  into 
Ea^ish,  both  genoally  (as  in  such  phrases  as  alfresco,  "  in  the 
frc&b  sir  ")i  snd  tnon  especially  as  a  technical  term  for  a  sort 
of  man]  painting  on  plaster.  In  the  latter  sense  the  Italians 
(lisUnguisbed  painting  a  secco  (when  the  plaster  had  been  allowed 
to  dry)  f lom  a  fresco  (when  it  was  newly  laid  and  still  wet) .  The 
oatare  and  history  of  fresco-painting  is  dealt  with  in  the  article 
Padctixc. 

rKBOOBALDI.  OIROLAMO  (i583-x644)>  Italian  musical 
cooposer,  was  bom  in  1583  at  Ferrara.  little  is  known  of  his 
S(e  except  that  he  studied  music  under  Alessandro  Milleville, 
asd  owed  his  first  repuUtion  to  his  beautiful  voice.  He  was 
orpaist  at  St  Peter's  in  Rome  from  1608  to  1628.  According  to 
Baioi  DO  less  than  30,000  people  flocked  to  St  Peter's  on  his  first 
appeiraoce  there.  On  the  2c>th  of  November  1628  he  went  to 
Stc  la  Florence,  becoming  organist  to  the  duke.  From  December 
1633  to  March  1643  he  was  again  organist  at  St  Peter's.  But  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  organist  in  the  parish  church  of 
SaaLoreoxo  in  Monte.  Hediedonthe  2nd  of  March  1644,  being 
boned  at  Rome  in  the  (^urch  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Fresco- 
baldi  also  excelled  as  a  teacher,  Frohberger  being  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  pupils.  Frescobaldi's  compositions  show 
tiK  ajosommate  art  of  the  early  Italian  school,  and  his  works 
for  the  organ  more  espedally  are  full  of  the  &iest  devices  of 
fugU  treatment.  He  also  wrote  numerous  vocal  compositions, 
Rxh  as  cansone,  motets,  hymns,  &c,  a  collection  of  madrigals 
ia  five  voices  (Antweip,  x6o8)  being  among  the  earliest  of  his 
pabiished  woriss. 

raSSgnus,  KARL  REHIGIUS  (18x8-1897),  German  chemist, 
*3s  bom  at  Frankfort-on-Main  on  the  28th  of  December  z8i8. 
After  spending  some  time  in  a  pharmacy  in  his  native  town,  he 
catextd  Boon  University  in  1840,  and  a  year  later  migrated  to 
GiesKn,  where  he  acted  as  assisunt  in  Liebig's  laboxatory,  and 
ia  1843  became  assistant  fffofessor.  In  1845  ^  ^as  appointed 
to  tbe  chair  of  chemistry,  physics  and  technology  at  the  Wies- 
baden Agricultural  Institution,  and  three  years  later  he  became 
Utt  fiist  director  of  the  chemical  laboratory  which  he  induced 
^  Xassau  government  to  establish  at  that  place.  Under  his 
care  this  labwatory  continuously  increased  in  size  and  popularity, 
a  school  of  pharmacy  being  added  in  1862  (though  given  up  in 
iS;;)  and  an  agricultural  research  laboratory  in  1868.  Apart 
from  bis  adminatrative  duties  Fresenius  occupied  himself  almost 
exdusivdy  with  analytical  chemistry,  and  the  fullness  and 
Kotncf  of  his  text-books  on  that  subject  (of  which  that  on 
qiuliuttve  analysis  first  appeared  in  1 841  and  that  on  quantita- 
tive ia  1846)  soon  tendered  them  standard  works.  Many  of  his 
original  papers  were  published  in  the  Zeitsckrifi  fUr  analytische 
Ckfmie^  which  he  founded  in  1^2  and  continued  to  edit  till  his 
<^e^  He  died  suddenly  at  Wiesbaden  on  the  nth  of  June 
1 397.  Ia  1881  he  handed  over  the  directorship  of  the  agricultural 
research  station  to  his  son,  Remigius  Heinrich  Fresenius  (b. 
I  ^7) .  who  was  trained  under  H.  Kolbe  at  Leipzig.  Another  son, 
^Wlof  Wilhdm  Fresenius  (b.  1856),  was  educated  at  Strassburg 
*ad  occupied  various  positions  in  the  Wiesbaden  laboratory. 

JU4* 


FRB8HWATER.  a  watering  pbice  ih  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
En^and,  12  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Newport  by  rail.  Pop.(i90i)  3306. 
It  is  a  scattered  township  lying  on  the  peninsula  west  of  the 
river  Var,  which  forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  island.  The 
portion  known  as  Freshwater  Gate  fronts  the  English  Channel 
from  the  strip  of  bw-lying  coast  interposed  between  the  cliffs 
of  the  peninsula  and  those  of  the  main  part  of  the  island.  The 
peninsula  rises  to  397  ft.  in  Headon  Hill,  and  the  cliffs  are 
magnificent.  The  western  promontory  la  flanked  on  the  north 
by  the  picturesque  Alum  Bay,  and  the  lofty  detached  rocks 
known  as  the  Needles  lie  off  it.  Farringford  Hotise  in  the  parish 
was  for  some  time  the  home  of  Alfred,  Lord  Teimyson,  who  is 
commemorated  by  a  tablet  in  All  Saints'  church  and  by  a  great 
cross  on  the  high  downs  above  the  town.  There  are  golf  links 
on  the  downs. 

FRBSNEL,  AUGUSTIN  JEAN  (1788-1827),  French  physicist, 
the  son  of  an  architect,  was  bom  at  Broglie  (Eure)  on  the  loth 
of  May  1788.  His  early  progress  in  learning  was  slow,  and  when 
eight  years  old  he  was  still  unable  to  read.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  entered  the  £cole  Centrale  in -Caen,  and  at  sixteen  and  a  half 
the  £cole  Polytechnique,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  di»- 
tinctiorL  Thence  he  went  to  the  £cole  des  Fonts  et  Chausste. 
He  served  as  an  engineer  successively  in  the  departments  of 
Vendue,  Dr6me  and  Ille-et-VilUine;  but  his  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons  in  18x4  occasioned,  on  Napoleon's  re- 
accession  to  power,  the  loss  of  his  appointment.  On  the  second 
restoration  he  obtained  a  post  as  engineer  in  Paris,  where  much 
of  his  life  from  that  time  was  spent.  His  researches  in  optics, 
continued  imtil  his  death,  appear  to  have  been  begun  about  the 
year  18x4,  when  he  prepared  a  paper  on  the  aberration  of  light, 
which,  however,  was  not  published.  In  x8i8  he  read  a  memoir 
on  diffraction  for  which  in  the  enstiing  year  he  received  the  prize 
of  the  Acadfmie  des  Sdences  at  Paris.  He  was  in  1823  unani- 
mously elected  a  member  of  the  academy,  and  in  1825  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  which  in  1827, 
at  the  time  of  his  last  illness,  awarded  him  the  Rumford  medal. 
In  1 8 19  he  was  nominated  a  commissioner  of  lighthouses,  for 
which  he  was  the  first  to  construct  compound  lenses  as  substitutes 
for  mirrors.  He  died  of  consumption  at  Ville-d'Avray,  near 
Paris,  on  the  X4th  of  July  1827. 

The  undulatory  theory  of  light,  first  founded  upon  experi- 
mental demonstration  by  Thomas  Young,  was  extended  to  a 
large  class  of  qptical  phenomena,  and  permanently  established 
by  his  brilliant  discoveries  and  mathematical  deductions.  By 
the  use  of  two  phrne  mirrors  of  metal,  forming  with  each  other 
an  angle  of  nearly  180**,  he  avoided  the  diffraction  caused  in 
the  experiment  of  F.  M.  Grimaldi  (1618-1663)  on  interference 
by  the  employment  of  apertures  for  the  transmission  of  the  light, 
and  was  thxis  enabled  in  the  most  conclusive  maimer  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  interference  in  accordance  with  the 
undulatory  theory.  With  D.  F.  J.  Arago  he  studied  the  laws 
of  the  interference  of  polarized  rays.  Circularly  polarized  light 
he  obtained  by  means  of  a  rhomb  of  glass,  known  as  "  Frcsnel's 
rhomb,"  having  obtuse  angles  of  126^  and  acute  angles  of  54^ 
His  labours  in  the  cause  of  optical  science  received  during  his 
lifetime  only  scant  public  recognition,  and  some  of  his  papers 
were  not  printed  by  the  Acadtoie  des  Sciences  till  many  years 
after  his  decease.  But,  as  he  wrote  to  Young  in  1824,  in  him 
"  that  sensibility,  or  that  vanity,  which  people  call  love  of  glory" 
had  been  bluntcid.  "  All  the  compliments,"  he  says, "  that  I  have 
received  from  Arago,  Laplace  and  Biot  never  gave  me  so  much 
pleasure  as  the  discovery  of  a  theoretic  truth,  or  the  confirmation 
of  a  calculation  by  experiment." 

See  Duteau,  "Notice  sur  Fresnel,"  Repue  eney,  t.  xxxix.; 
Acasp,  CEucres  comtliUSt  t.  i. ;  and  Dr  G.  Peacock,  Miscellaneous 
Works  ef  Thomas  Young,  voL  L 

FRESNILLO.  a  town  of  the  state  of  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  37  m. 
N.  W.  of  the  city  of  2^catecas  on  a  branch  of  the  Santiago  river. 
Pop.  (1900)  6309.  It  stands  on  a  fertile  plain  between  the  Santa 
Cruz  and  Zacatecas  ranges,  about  7700  ft.  above  sea-level,  has 
a  temperate  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  agricultural 
district  producing  Indian  com  and  wheat.    It  is  a  dean,  well< 
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built  town,  whose  chief  distinction  is  its  school  of  mines  founded 
in  1853.  Fresnillo  has  large  amalgam  works  for  the  reduction 
of  silver  ores.  Its  silver  mines,  located  in  the  neighbouring 
Proaik)  hill,  were  discovered  in  1569,  and  were  for  a  time  among 
the  most  productive  in  Mexico.  Since  1833,  when  their  richest 
deposits  were  reached,  the  output  has  greatly  decreased.  There 
is  a  station  near  on  the  Mexican  Central  railway. 

PRBSNO,  a  dty  and  the  a>unty-seat  of  Fresno  county,  Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A.,  situated  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  (altitude 
about  300  ft.)  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  state.  Pop. 
(1880)  ixxa;  (1890)  10,818;  (1900)  12,470,  of  whom  3299  were 
foreign-bom  and  1279  were  Antics;*  (1910  census)  34,892. 
The  city  Is  served  by  the  Southern  Padfic  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  F6  railways.  The  county  Is  mainly  a  vast 
expanse  of  naturally  arid  plains  and  mountains.  The  valley  is 
the  scene  of  an  extensive  irrigation  system,  water  being  brought 
(first  in  187 2-1876)  from  King's  river,  20  m.  distant;  In  1905 
500  sq.  m.  were  irrigated.  Fresno  is  in  a  rich  farming  country, 
producing  grains  and  fruit,  and  is  the  only  place  in  America 
where  Smyrna  figs  have  been  grown  with  success;  it  is  the  centre 
of  the  finest  raisin  country  of  the  state,  and  has  extensive  vine- 
yards and  wine-making  establishments.  The  city's  principal 
manufacture  is  preserved  (dried)  fruits,  particularly  raisins  ;^ 
the  value  of  the  fruits  thus  preserved  in  1905  was  $6,942,440, 
being  70*  5  %  of  the  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  that  year 
($9,849,001).  In  1900-1905  the  factory  product  increased 
257 '9%,  a  ratio  of  increase  greater  than  that  of  any  other  city 
in  the  state.  In  the  mountains,  lumbering  and  mining  are 
important  industries;  lumber  b  carried  from  Shaver  in  the 
mountains  to  Clovis  on  the  plains  by  a  V-shaped  flume  42  m. 
long,  the  waste  water  from  which  is  ditched  for  irrigation.  The 
petroleum  field  of  the  county  is  one  of  the  richest  in  California. 
Fresno  is  the  business  and  shipping  centre  of  its  county  and  of  the 
surrounding  region.  The  county  was  organized  in  1856.  In 
1872  the  railway  went  through,  and  Fresno  was  laid  out  and 
incorporated.  It  became  the  county-seat  in  1874  and  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  1885. 

FRESNOT.  CHARLES  ALPHONSB  DU  <i6xi-i66s),  French 
painter  and  writer  on  his  art,  was  bom  in  Paris,  son  of  an  apothe- 
cary. He  was  destined  for  the  medical  profession,  and  well 
educated  in  Latin  and  Greek;  but,  having  a  natural  propensity 
for  the  fine  arts,  he  would  not  apply  to  his  intended  vocation, 
and  was  allowed  to  leam  the  mdiments  of  design  under  Perrier 
and  Vouet.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  off  to  Rome,  with 
no  resources;  he  drew  mins  and  architectural  subjects.  After 
two  years  thus  spent  he  re-encountered  his  old  feUow-student 
Pierre  Mignard,  and  by  his  aid  obtained  some  amelioration  of  his 
proifessional  prospects.  He  studied  Raphad  and  the  antique, 
went  in  1633  to  Venice,  and  in  1656  returned  to  France.  During 
two  years  he  was  now  employed  in  painting  altar-pieces  in  the 
ch&teau  of  Raincy,  landscapes,  &c.  His  death  was  caused  by 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  followed  by  palsy;  he  expired  at  VUliers 
le  Bel,  near  Paris.  He  never  married.  His  pictorial  works  arc 
few;  they  are  correct  In  drawing,  with  something  of  the  Caracd 
in  design,  and  of  Titian  in  colouring,  but  wanting  fire  and  ex- 
pression, and  insufficient  to  keep  his  name  in  any  eminent  repute. 
He  is  remembered  now  almost  cntirdy  as  a  writer  rather  than 
painter.  His  Latin  poem,  De  arte  grapkica,  was  written  during 
his  Italian  sojoum,  and  embodied  his  observations  on  the  art 
of  painting;  it  may  be  termed  a  critical  treatise  on  the  practice 
of  the  art,  with  general  advice  to  ^udents.  The  precepts  are 
sound  according  to  the  standard  of  his  time;  the  poetical 
merits  slender  enough.  The  Latin  style  Is  formed  chiefly  on 
Lucretius  and  Horace.  This  poem  was  first  published  by 
Mignard,  and  has  been  translated  Into  several  languages.  In 
1684  It  was  tumed  into  French  by  Roger  de  Piles;  Dryden 
translated  the  work  into  English  prose;  and  a  rendering  into 
verse  by  Mason  followed,  to  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  added 
tome  annotations. 

FRET,  (i)  (From  0.  Eng.  frdan,  a  word  common  in  various 
forms  to  Teutonic  languages;  cf.  Ger.  fressen,  to  eat  greedily), 
properly  to  devour,  hence  to  gnaw,  so  used  of  the  slow  corroding 


action  of  chemicals,  water,  &c,  and  hence,  figurativdy,  to  chafe 
or  irritate.  Possibly  connected  with  this  word,  in  sense  of  rubbing, 
is  the  use  of  "  fret "  for  a  bar  on  the  fingerboard  of  a  banjo, 
guitar,  or  similar  musical  instmments  to  mark  the  fingeriog. 
(2)  (Of  doubtful  origin;  possibly  from  the  O.  Eng-Jr^he,  orna* 
ments,  but  iu  use  is  parallded  by  the  Fr.  fretU,  treUis  or  lattice). 
netw<»^k,  a  term  used  in  heraldry  for  an  interlaced  figure,  but 
best  known  as  applied  to  the  decoration  used  by  the  Greeks 
in  their  temples  and  vases:  the  Greek  fret  consists  of  a  series 
of  narrow  bands  of  different  lengths,  placed  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  and  of  great  variety  of  design.  It  is  an  omameot 
which  owes  Its  origin  to  woven  fabrics,  and  is  found  on' the 
ceilings  of  .the  Egyptian  tombs  at  Benihasan,  Siout  and  elsewhere. 
In  Greek  work  it  was  painted  on  the  abacus  of  the  Doric  capital 
and  probably  on  the  architraves  of  their  temples;  when  employed 
by  the  Romans  it  was  generally  carved;  the  Prc^ylaca  of  the 
temple  at  Damascus  and  the  temple  at  Atil  being  »TPS'"r'<^  of 
the  2nd  century.  It  was  carved  in  large  dimension  on  some 
of  the  Mexican  temi^es,  as  for  Instance  on  the  palace  at  Mitia 
with  other  decorative  bands,  all  of  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  reproductions  of  woven  patterns,  and  had  therefore  an 
independent  orig^i.  It  Is  foimd  in  China  and  Japan,  and  in  the 
latter  country  when  painted  on  lacquer  Is  employed  as  a  fret- 
diaper,  the  bands  not  being  at  right  angles  to  one  another  but 
forming  acute  and  obtuse  angles.  In  old  English  writers  a  wider 
signification  was  given  to  It,  as  it  was  applied  to  raised  patterns 
in  plaster  on  roofs  or  ceilings,  which  were  not  confined  to  the 
geometrical  fret  but  extended  to  the  modelling  of  flowers, 
leaves  and  fruit;  In  such  cases  the  decoration  was  known  as 
fret-work.  .In  France  the  fret  is  better  known  as  the  "  meander." 

FREUDBNSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  ol 
WOrttemberg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Murg,  40  m.  S.W.  from 
Stuttgart,  on  the  railway  to  Hochdorf.  Pop.  7000.  It  has  a 
Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  some  small  nuna- 
factures  of  doth,  fum|ture,  knives,  nails  and  glass,  and  b 
frequented  as  a  climatic  health  resort.  It  was  founded  io  1599 
by  Protestant  refugees  from  Salxburg. 

FREUHD,  WILHELM  (1806-1894),  German  philologist  and 
lexicographer,  was  bom  at  Kempen  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen 
on  the  27th  of  January  1806.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  Breslau  and 
Halle,  and  was  for  twenty  years  chiefly  engaged  in  private 
tuition.  From  1855-1870  he  was  director  of  the  Jewish  scbod 
at  Cleiwitz  In  Silesia,  and  subsequently  retired  to  Breslau,  where 
he  died  on  the  4th  of  June  1894.  Although  chiefly  known 
for  his  philological  labours,  Freund  took  an  important  part  in 
the  movement  for  the  emancipation  of  his  Prussian  coreligionisis, 
and  the  Judengeseti  of  1847  was  in  great  measure  the  result 
of,his  efforts.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  Is  his  WcrtO' 
buck  der  laUiniscken  Spradu  (1834-1845),  practically  the  basis 
of  all  Latin-English  dictionaries.  His  Wie  studiert  man  kiassiuJu 
PkildogUT  (6th  ed.,  1903)  and  THennium  pkUotegicum  (and  ed., 
X878-1885)  are  valuable  aids  to  the  dassical  student. 
I  PREWEN,  ACCEPTED  (X588-X664),  archbishop  of  York,  was 
bom  at  Northiam,  in  Sussex,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  in  i6is  he  became  a  fellow.  In  16x7  and  1621 
the  college  allowed  him  to  act  as  chaplain  to  Sir  John  Digby. 
ambassador  in  Spain.  At  Madrid  he  preached  a  sermon  which 
pleased  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  and  the  btter  on 
his  accession  appointed  Frewen  one  of  his  chaplains.  In  16^5 
he  became  canon  of  Canterbury  and  vice-president  of  M&gdalcn 
College,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  dected  president. 
He  was  vice-chancellor,  of  the  university  in  1628  and  1629, 
and  again  in  1638  and  1639.  It  was  mainly  by  his  instrument- 
ality that  the  university  plate  was  sent  to  the  king  at  York  in 
X642.  Two  years  later  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  and  resigned  his  presidentship.  Parliament 
declared  his  estates  forfeited  for  treason  in  X652,  and  Cromwell 
afterwards  set  a  price  on  his  head.  The  proclamations,  however, 
designated  him  Stephen  Frewen,  and  he  was  consequently  able 
to  escape  Into  France.  At  the  Restoration  he  reappeared  is 
public,  and  in  r66o  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  York.  Is 
x66i  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Savoy  conference. 
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FU7  (Old  None,  Freyr)  ion  of  Njord,  one  of  the  chief  deities 
in  the  Dorthcrn  pantheon  and  the  national  god  of  the  Swedes. 
H«  is  the  god  of  fniitfulness,  the  giver  of  sunshine  and  rain,  and 
thus  the  source  of  all  prosperity.     (^  Teutonic  Peoples, 

^M) 

fRETBUBO  [Fkeyburc  an  dee  Unsteut],  a  town  of 
Germany,  in  Pni^an  Saxony,  in  an  undukting  vine-clad 
CDODtjy  on  the  Unstrut,  6  m.  N.  from  Naumbeig-on-the»Saale, 
00  the  railway  to  Artern.  Pop.  jaoa  It  has  a  parish  church, 
a  mixtore  of  Gothic  and  Romanesque  architecture,  with  a 
haodsome  tower.  It  is,  however,  as  being  the  "  Mecca  "  of  the 
Gennan  gymnastic  societies  that  Freyburg  is  best  known.  Here 
Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn  (i778'x8ss),  the  father  of  German 
fomnastic  exercises,  lies  buried.  Over  his  grave  is  built  the 
Turohatle,  with  a  statue  of  the  "  master,"  while  hard  by  it  the 
Jahn  Museum  in  Romanesque  style,  erected  in  1903.  Freyburg 
produces  sparkling  wine  of  good  quality  and  has  some  other 
small  manufactures.  On  a  hill  commanding  the  town  is  the 
castle  of  Neucnburg,  built  originally  in  1063  by  Louis  the  Leaper, 
:^uot  in  Thurin^,  but  in  its  present. form  mainly  the  work  of 
tbe  dokes  of  Saxe-Weissenfels. 

FRKTCmBT.  CHARLES  LOUIS  DB  8AULCE8  OB  (1828-  ), 
French  statesman,  was  bom  at  Foix  on  the  14th  of  November 
182S.  He  was  educated  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  and  entered 
the  government  service  as  a  mining  engineer.  In  1858  he  was 
appoiDted  traffic  manager  to  the  Compagnie  de  chemins  de  fer 
du  Midi,  a  post  in  which  he  gave  proof  of  his  remarkable  talent 
for  organixation,  and  in  1862  returned  to  the  engineering  service 
Go  which  be  attained  in  1886  the  rank  of  inspector-general). 
He  was  sent  on  a  number  of  special  scientific  missions,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  one  to  England,  on  which  he  wrote 
a  wHable  Mtmoire  sur  U  travail  dafemmes  et  des  enfanls  dans  Us 
mcnufaciures  de  FAuf^eierre  (1867).  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Third  Republic  in  September  1870,  he  offered  his  services 
to  Gambet  ta,  was  appoints!  prefect  of  the  department  of  Tarn-et- 
Garronne,  and  in  October  became  chief  of  the  military  cabinet. 
It  was  mainly  his  powers  of  organization  that  enabled  Gambetta 
to  raise  army  after  army  to  oppose  the  invading  Germans.  He 
showed'  himself  a  strategist  of  no  mean  order;  but  the  policy 
cf  dictating  <^)crations  to  the  generals  in  the  field  was  not 
atiended  with  happy  results.  The  friction  between  him  and 
General  d'Aurelle  de  Paladines  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  ad- 
vantage temporarily  gained  at  Orleans,,  and  he  was  responsible 
for  the  campaigp  in  the  east,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
Boarbakl's  army.  In  187 1  he  published  a  defence  of  his  admini- 
station  under  ^  title  of  La  Guerre  en  province  pendant  le  siige  de 
Paris.  He  entered  the  Senate  in  2876  as  a  follower  of  Gambetta, 
and  in  December  1877  became  minister  of  public  works  in  the 
Dulame  cabinet.  He  carried  a  great  scheme  for  the  gradual 
acqnisiiion  of  the  railways  by  the  state  and  the  construction  of 
new  luiei  at  a  cost  of  tluee  milliards,  and  for  the  development 
cf  (he  CTJial  system  at  a  further  cost  of  one  milliard.  He  retained 
bis  post  in  the  ministry  of  Waddington,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
December  2879  as  president  of  the  cotmdl  and  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.  He  passed  an  amnesty  for  the  Communists, 
bet  io  attempting  to  steer  a  middle  course  on  the  question  of  the 
rcltgioas  associations,  lost  the  support  of  Gambetta,  and  resigned 
in  September  1880.  In  January  1882  he  again  became  president 
of  the  coondl  and  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  His  refusal  to 
jain  England  in  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  was  the  death- 
^£eO  of  French  influence  in  Egypt.  He  attempted  to  com- 
promise by  occupying  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  but  the  vote  of  credit 
«» rejected  in  the  Chamber  by  41 7  votes  to  75,  and  the  ministry 
foifned.  He  returned  to  office  in  April  1885  as  foreign  minister 
in  the  Brissoa  cabinet,  and  retained  that  post  when,  in  January 
iS^.  he  succeeded  to  the  premiership.  He  came  into  power 
*ith  an  ambitious  programme  of  internal  reform;  but  except 
that  be  settled  the  question  of  the  exiled  pretenders,  his  successes 
«cie  woo  dueffy  in  the  tphert  of  colonial  extension.  In  spite  of 
Im  ttnrivaQed  skill  as  a  parliamentary  tactician,  he  failed  to 
k<«p  his  party  together,  and  was  defeated  on  3rd  December 
1SS6.   In  the  following  yeir,  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts 


to  construct  new  ministries  he  stood  for  the  presidency  of  the 
repubUc;  but  the  radicals,  to  whom  his  opportunism  was 
distasteful,  turned  the  scale  against  him  by  transferring  the 
votes  to  M.  Sadi  Camot. 

In  April  1888  he  became  minister  of  war  in  the  Floquet  cabinet 
— ^the  first  civilian  since  1848  to  hold  that  office.  His  services 
to  France  in  this  capacity  were  the  crowning  achievement  of  his 
life,  and  he  enjoyed  the  conspicuous  honour  of  holding  his  office 
without  a  break  for  five  years  through  as  many  successive 
administrations — ^tbose  of  Floquet  and  Tlrard,  his  own  fourth 
ministry  (March  1890-February  189a),  and  the  Loubet  and 
Ribot  ministries.  To  him  were  due  the  introduction  of  the 
three-years'  service  and  the  establbhment  of  a  general  staff, 
a  supreme  council  of  war,  and  the  army  commands.  His  premier- 
ship was  marked  by  heated  debates  on  the  clerical  question,  and 
it  was  a  hostile  vote  on  his  Bill  against  the  reUgious  associations 
that  caused  the  fall  of  his  cabinet.  He  failed  to  clear  himself 
entirely  of  complicity  in  the  Panama  scandals,  and  In  January 
1893  resigned  the  ministry  of  war.  In  November  1898  he  once 
more  became  minister  of  war  in  the  Dupuy  cabinet,  but  resigned 
office  on  6th  May  1899.  He  has  published,  besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  TraitS  de  micanique  rationnelle  (1858);  De 
Vanalyse  infinitisimale  (i860,  revised  ed.,  x88z);  Des.pente* 
iamomiques  en  ckemin  defer  (1861);  Emphi  des  eaux  d*igout  en 
agricidture  (1869);  Principes  de  Fassainissement  des  vilUs  and 
Traiti  d*assainissement  industriel  (x87o);  Essai  sur  la  pkihsepkie 
des  sciences  (1896);  La  Question  d*Egypte  (1905);  besides  some 
remarkable  "  Pensies  "  contributed  to  the  Contemporain  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Alceste."  In  1882  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1890  to  the  French  Academy 
in  succession  to  £mtle  Augier. 

FRBYCINET,  LOUIS  CLAUDB  DESAUUBS  DB  (1779-1842). 
French  navigator,  was  bom  at  Montflimart,  Dr6me,  on  the  7th 
of  August  1779.  In  1793  he  entered  the  French  navy.  After 
taking  part  in  several  engagements  against  the  British,  he  joined 
in  1800,  along  with  his  brother  Louis  Henri  Freycinet  (1777- 
1840),  who  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  the  expedition 
sent  out  under  Captain  Baudin  in  the  "NatunUste"  and 
"  G6ographe  "  to  explore  the  south  and  south-west  coasts  of 
Australia.  Much  of  the  grotmd  already  gone  over  by  Flinders 
was  revisited,  and  new  names  imposed  by  this  expedition,  which 
claimed  credit  for  discoveries  really  made  by  the  English  navi- 
gator. An  inlet  on  the  coast  of  West  Australia,  in  26*  S.,  is 
called  Freycinet  Estuary;  and  a  cape  near  the  extreme  south- 
west of  the  same  coast  also  bears  the  explorer'sname.  In  2805 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  entrusted  by  the  government 
with  the  work  of  preparing  the  maps  and  plans  of  the  expedition; 
he  also  completed  the  narrative,  and  the  whole  work  appeared 
under  the  title  of  Voyage  H  dicouvertes  anx  lerres  australes 
(Paris,  1807-1816).  In  18x7  he  commanded  the  "Uranie," 
in  which  Arago  and  others  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  take  a  series 
of  pendulum  measurements.  This  was  only  part  of  a  larger 
scheme  for  obtaining  observations,  not  only  in  geography  and 
ethnology,  but  in  astronomy,  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  meteor- 
ology, and  for  the  collection  of  specimens  in  natural  history. 
On  this  expedition  the  h3rdrographic  operations  were  conducted 
by  Louis  Isidoro  Duperry  (i  786-1865)  who  in  1822  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  "  Coquille,"  and  during  the  next  three 
years  carried  out  scientific  explorations  in  the  southern  Pacific 
and  along  the  coast  of  South  America.  For  three  years 
Freydnet  crUised  about,  visiting  Australia,  the  Marianne, 
Sandwich,  and  other  Pacific  islands,  South  America,  and  other 
places,  and,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  "  Uram'e  "  on  the 
Falkland  Idands  duiing  the  return  voyage,  returned  to  France 
with  fine  collections  in  all  departments  of  natural  history,  and 
with  voluminous  notes  and  drawings  which  form  an  important 
contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the  countries  visited.  The 
results  of  this  voyage  were  published  under  Freydnet's  super- 
vision, with  the  title  of  Voyage  autour  du  monde  sur  Us  corvetUs 
"I'Uranie"  et  "  la  Pkysicienne"  in  1824-1844,  in  13  quarto 
volumes  and  4  folio  volumes  of  fine  plates  and  maps.  Freydnet 
was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sdences'in  1825,  And  was  one 
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of  the  founders  of  the  Paris  Geographical  Society.  He  died  at 
Freydnet,  DrAine,  on  the  i8th  of  August  1843. 

PRETIA,  the  sister  of  Frey,  and  the  most  prominent  goddess  in 
Northern  mythology.  Her  character  8eems.in  general  to  have 
resembled  that  of  her  brother.    (See  Teutomic  Peoples,  ad  fin.) 

FRBYTAO.  QBORO  WILHELH  FRIEDRICH  (X788-186X), 
German  philologist,  wa^  bom  at  LClneburg  on  the  XQth  of 
September  1788.  After  attending  schod  he  entered  the  univer- 
sity of  GOttingen  as  a  student  of  philology  and  theology;  here 
from  x8xx  to  x8x3  he  acted  as  a  theological  tutor,  but  in  the  latter 
year  accepted  an  appointment  as  sub-librarian  at  KOnigsberg. 
In  18x5  he  became  a  chaplain  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  in  that 
capacity  visited  Paris.  On  the  proclamation  of  peace  he  resigned 
his  chaplaincy,  and  returned  to  his  researches  in  Arabic,  Persian 
and  Turkish,  studying  at  Paris  under  De  Sacy.  In  18x9  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  oriental  languages  in  the  new 
university  of  Bonn,  and  this  post  he  continued  to  hdd  untH  his 
death  on  the  x6th  of  November  x86x. 

Bendes  a  oompendium  of  Hebrew  grammar  (Kurtfiefasste  Cram' 
matik  der  Mrdtschen  Sprache,  1855),  and  a  treatise  on  Ambic 
versificatton  {Darstdluni  der  arabiscken  Versktuist,  1830),  he  edited 
two  volumes  of  Arabic  songs  {Ha$nasae  carminat  1828^x852)  and 
three  of  Arabic  proverbs  (Aratmm  proverbial  X838-1843).    But  his 

Erincipal  work  was  the  laborious  and  praiseworthyr  Lextam  Arahioh 
itinutn  (Halle,  X830-1837),  an  abridgment  of  which  was  published 
in  1837. 


FRBTTAO,  OUSTAV  (x8x6-x895),  Gennan  novelist,  was  bom 
at  Kreuzburg,  in  Silesia,  on  the  X3th  of  July  x8x6.  After  attend- 
ing the  gymnasium  at  Ob,  he  studied  philology  at  the  universities 
of  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  in  1838  took  the  degree  with  a  remark- 
able dissertation,  De  initiis  poiseos  scenicae  apui  Ctrmanos. 
In  X839  he  setUed  at  Breslau,  as  PrivatdocerU  in  German 
language  and  literature,  but  devoted  his  principal  attention  to 
writing  for  the  stage,  and  achieved  considerable  success  with 
the  comedy  Die  Brautfahrt,  odtr  Kunz  von  der  Rosen  (X844). 
This  was  followed  by  a  volume  of  ibiimportant  poems.  In 
Breslau  (X845)  and  the  dramas  Die  Valentine  (1846)  and  iSraf 
Waldemar  (X847).  He  at  last  attained  a  prominent  position 
by  his  comedy.  Die  JonmaUsten  (X853),  one  of  the  best  German 
comedies  of  the  xgth  century.  In  1847  he  migrated  to  Berlin, 
and  in  the  following  year  took  over,  in  conjtmction  with 
Julian  Schmidt,  the  editorship  of  Die  Crensboten,' m,  weekly 
journal  which,  founded  in  X84X,  now  became  the  leading  organ  of 
German  and  Austrian  liberalism.  Freytag  helped  to  o>nduct  it 
unto  x86x,  and  again  from  X867  till  X870,  when  for  a  short  time 
he  edited  a  new  periodical,  Im  neuen  Reich,  'His  literary  fame 
was  made  tmivexaal  by  the  publication  in  1855  of  his  novel. 
Sell  und  Haben,  which  was  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages 
of  Europe.  It  was  certainly  the  best  German  novel  of  its  day, 
impressive  by  its  sturdy  but  unexaggerated  realism,  and  in  many 
parts  highly  humorous.  Its  main  purpose  is  the  recommendation 
of  the  German  middle  class  as  the  soundest  element  in  the  nation, 
but  it  also  has  a  more  directly  patriotic  intention  in  the  contrast 
which  it  draws  between  the  homely  virtues  of  the  Teuton  and  the 
shiftlessness  of  the  Pole  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Jew.  As  a 
Silesian,  Freytag  had  no  great  love  for  his  Slavonic  neighbours, 
and  being  a  native  of  a  province  which  owed  everything  to 
Prussia,  he  was  naturally  an  earnest  champion  of  Prussian 
hegemony  over  Germany.  His  powerful  advocacy  of  this  idea 
in  his  Grensbaten  gained  him  the  friendship  of  .the  duke  of  Saze- 
Coburg-CfOtha,  whose  neighbour  he  had  become,  on  acquiring  the 
estate  of  Siebleben  near  G<aha.  At  the  duke's  request  Freytag 
was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  crown  prince  of  Prassia  in  the 
campaign  of  1870,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  W5rth  and 
Sedan.  Before  this  he  had  published  another  novel,D»e  verlorene 
Bandukrift  (1864),  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  do  for  German 
university  life  what  in  ScU  und  Haben  he  had  done  for  commercial 
life.  The  hero  is  a  young  German  professor,  who  is  so  wrapt  up 
in  his  search  for  a  manuscript  by  Tacitus  that  he  is  oblivious 
to  an  impending  tragedy  in  his  domestic  life.  The  book  was, 
however,  less  successful  than  its  predecessor.  Between  X859  and 
1867  Freytag  pubUshed  in  five  volumes  Bildcr  aus  der  deulscken 
VergMgaikeUf  a  most  valuable  work  on  popular  h'nes,  illustrating 


the  history,  and  manners  of  (jermaoy.    In  187s  be  began  a 

work  with  a  sixnilar  patriotic  purpose.  Die  Aknen,  a  series  of 

historical  romances  in  which  he  unfolds  the  history  of  a  German 

family  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  middle  of  the  X9th  centuiy. 

The  series  comprises  the  following  novels,  none  of  which,  however, 

reaches  the  level  of  Freytag's  eariier  books,    (x)  Inge  und  InpA- 

ban  (X873),  (2)  Das  Nest  der  Zaunkdnige  (X874),  (3)  DUBriitUr 

vomdeutscken  House  (1875),  (4)  Marcus  Kdnig- {1S76),  (5)  Die 

Gesckwister  (X878),  and  (6)  in  conclusion,  Aus  oner  Ueinen  Siadt 

(x88o).    Among  Freytag's  other  works  may  be  noticed  Die 

Tedtnik  des  Dramas  (X863);  an  excellent  biography  of  the  Baden 

statesman  KaH  Matky  (X869);  an  autobiography  {Erinuerunga 

aus  meinen  Leben,   X887);  his  Gesammdte  Ati/sStUt  chiefiy 

reprinted  from  the  GreuMbeten  (x888);  Der  Kranprinz  knd  die 

deutscke  Kaiserkrone;  ErinnerungsblStter  (X889).    He  died  .at 

Wiesbaden  on  the  30tU  of  April  1895. 

Freytag's  Gesammdle  Werke'wtm  published  in  22  vols,  at  LeipoK 
(1886-1888):  his  Vermisckte  Aufsdtse  have  been  edited  by  E.  Eister. 
a  vols.  (Leipsig,  1901-1903).  On  Freytag's  life  see.  ocstdes  hb 
autobiography  mentioned  above,  the  lives  by  C  Alberti  (Leipag. 
1890}  and  F.  Seiler  (Leipzig,  X898). 

FRIAR  (from  the  Lat.  frater,  through  the  Fr.  frhe),  the 

English  generic  name  for  members  of  the  mendicant  rcligioos 

orders.    Formerly  it  was  the  title  given  to  individual  mcmbcis 

of  these  orders,  as  Friar  Laurence  (in  Romeo  and  Juliet)^  but  this 

is  not  now  common.    In  England  the  chief  orders  of  friars  were 

distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their  habit:  thus  the  Fjandscans 

or  Minors  were  the  Grey  Friars;  the  Dominicans  or  Preachers 

were  the  Black  Friars  (from  their  black  mantle  over  a  white 

habit;,  and  the  Carmelites  were  the  White  Friars  (from  their 

white  mantle  over  a  brown  habit):  these,  tegether  with  the 

Austin  Friars  or  Hermits,  formed  the  four  great  mendicant 

orders — Chaucer's  "  alle  the  ordres  foure."    Besides  the  four 

great  orders  of  friars,  the  Trinitarians  (g.v.),  though  really 

canons,  were  in  England  called  Trinity  Friars  or  Red  Friars;  the 

Cratched  or  Crossed  Friars  were  often  identified  with  them,  but 

were  really  a  distinct  order;  there  were  also  a  number  of  lesser 

orders  of  friars,  many  of  which  were  suppressed  by  the  second 

council  of  Lyons  in  1274.    Detailed  information  on  these  orders 

and  on  their  position  in  England  is  given  in  separate  articles. 

The  difference  between  friars  and  monks  is  explained  in  article 

M0NASTICXSIL    Though  the  usage  is  not  accurate,  friars,  and  also 

canons  regular,  are  often  q>oken  of  as  monks  and  included  among 

the  monastic  orders. 

See  Fr.  Cuthbert.  The  Friars  and  hm  they  came  to  Enttand, 
pp.  1 1-32  (1903) ;  also  F.  A.  Gasquet,  English  Monastic  Ltje,  pp.  2^• 
249  (1904),  where  special  information  on  all  the  English  friars  u 
Goveniently  brought  together  (E.  C  B.) 

FRIBOURO  [Ger.  Freiburg],  one  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  country,  and  taking  its  name  from 
the  town  around  which  the  various  districts  that  compose  it 
gradually  gathered.  Its  area  is  646-3  sq.  m.,  ci  which  568  sq.  m. 
are  classed  as  "  productive  "  (forests  covering  119  sq.  m.  and 
vineyards  •8  sq.  m.);  it  boasts  of  no  glaciers  or  eternal  snow. 
It  is  a  hilly,  not  mountainous,  re^on,  the  highest  summits  (of 
which  the  Vanil  Noir,  7858  ft^  is  the  loftiest)  rising  in  the  Gruyert 
district  at  its  south-eastem  extremity,  the  best  known  being 
probably  the  Mol^son  (6582  ft.)  and  the  Berra  (5653  ft.).  But 
it  is  the  heart  of  pastoral  Switzerland,  is  famed  for  its  cheese  and 
cattle,  and  b  the  original  home  of  the  "  Ranrdes  Vacha,"  the 
melody  by  which  the  herdsmen  call  their  cattle  home  at  milking 
time.  It  is  watered  by  the  Sarine  or  Saane  river  (with  its  tribu- 
taries the  Singine  or  Soise  and  the  <>ULne)  that  flows  through  the 
canton  from  north  to  south,  and  traverses  its  caintal  tosfti. 
The  upper  course  of  the  Broye  (like  the  Sarine,  a  tributary  of 
the  Aar)  and  that  of  the  Veveyae  (flowing  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva) 
are  in  the  southem  portion  of  the  canton.  A  small  share  of  the 
lakes  of  Neochitd  and  of  Morat  bdongs  to  the  canton,  wherein 
the  largest  sheet  of  water  is  the  Lac  Noir  or  Schwarzsee.  A 
sulphur  spring  rises  near  the  last-named  lake,  and  there  are  other 
such  springs  in  the  canton  at  Montbarty  and  at  Bonn',  near  the 
capital.  There  are  about  150  m.  of  railways  in  the  canton,  the 
main  line  from  Lausanne  to  Bern  past  Fribourg^running  throu^ 
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It;  there  are  abo  fines  from  Fribourg  to  Moral  and  to  Estavayer, 
while  from  Romont  (on  the  main  line)  a  line  runs  to  BuUe,  and 
in  1904  was  extended  to  Gessenay  or  Saanen  near  the  head  of  the 
Sihne  or  Saane  valley.  The  population  of  the  canton  amounted 
a  X900  to  i37,osi  souls,  of  whom  108,440  were  Romanists, 
19,305  Protestants,  and  167  Jews.  The  canton  is  on  the  linguistic 
frootier  in  Switzerland,  the  line  of  division  running  nearly  due 
Bccth  and  south  through  it,  and  even  right  through  its  capital, 
la  1900  there  were  78,353  French-speaking  inhabitants,  and 
3^,738  German-speaking,  the  latter  being  found  chiefly  in  the 
conb-westem  (Morat  region)  and  north-eastern  (Singine  valley) 
poTtioQs,  as  wdl  as  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jogne  or  Jaun  in 
the  south-east.  Besides  the  capital,  Fribourg  iq.v.),  the  only 
tovns  of  any  importance  are  BuUe  (3330  inhabitants),  Ch&td 
St  Denis  (3509  inhabitants),  Morat  (q.v.)  or  Murten  (2263  in- 
bbitaots),  Romont  (21x0  inhabitants),  and  Estavayer  le  Lac 
or  Stiffis  am  See  (1636  inhabitants). 

The  canton  is  pre-eminently  a  pastoral  and  agricultural 
region,  tobacco,  cheese  and  timber  being  its  chief  products. 
Its  indostfies  are  comparatively  few:  straw-plaiting,  watch- 
msktog  (Scmsales), paper-making  (Marly), lime-kilns, and,  above 
ail,  the  huge  CaiJUer  chocolate  factory  at  Broc.  It  forms  part 
of  the  diocese  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  the  bishop  living  since 
1663  at  Fribourg.  It  is  a  stronghold  of  the  Romanists,  and  still 
coatains  many  monasteries  and  nunneries,  such  as  the  Carthusian 
monks  at  Valsainte,  and  the  Cistercian  nuns  at  La  Fille  Dieu 
and  at  Maigrauge.  The  canton  is  divided  into  7  administrative 
districts,  and  contains  283  communes.  It  sends  2  mem^rs 
(named  by  the  cantonal  legislature)  to  the  Federal  SUlttderatk, 
and  6  members  to  the  Federal  Nationalratk.  The  cantonal 
a»stitatk)n  has  scarcely  been  altered  since  1857,  and  is  remark- 
abk  as  containing  none  of  the  modern  devices  (referendum, 
initiative,  proportional  representation)  save  the  right  of  "  initia- 
tive" enjoyed  by  6000  citizens  to  claim  the  revision  of  the 
cantonal  constitution.  The  executive  council  of  7  members  is 
^xsuoi  for  5  years  by  the  cantonal  legislature,  which  consists 
of  memben  (holding  o£5ce  for  5  years)  elected  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  every  laoo  (or  fraction  over  800)  of  the  population. 

(W.  A-  B.  C.) 

FRIBOURG  [Ger.  PrtUnarfs\,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton 
<rf  thai  name.  It  is  built  almost  entirely  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sanne,  the  oldest  bit  (the  Bourg)  of  the  town  being  just  above 
the  river  bank,  flanked  by  the  Neuveville  and  Auge  quarters, 
these  last  (with  the  Planche  quarter  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
nvtr)  forming  the  VUU  Basse.  On  the  steeply  rising  ground 
to  the  vest  oi  the  Bourg  is  the  (^uartier  des  Places,  beyond 
vhich,  to  the  west  and  south-west,  is  the  still  newer  Perolles 
?uiter,  where  are  the  railway  station  and  the  new  University; 
aa  these  (with  the  Bourg)  constituting  the  ViUe  HmOe,  In 
1900  the  population  of  the  town  was  X5,794»  of  whom  13,270 
were  Romanists  aiid  X09  Jews,  while  9701  were  French-speaking, 
and  S59S  German-speaking,  these  last  being  mainly  in  the  Ville 
BasK.  Its  linguistic  history  is  curious.  Founded  as  a  German 
town,  the  French  tongue  became  the  official  language  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  14th  and  xsth  centuries,  but  when  it  joined 
the  Swim  Confedexation  in  1481  the  German  influence  came  to 
the  fore,  and  German  was  the  official  language  from  1483  to  x  798, 
hecooiag  thus  ffo«*t*H  with  the  rule  of  the  patridans.  From 
1798  to  1814,  and  again  from  1830  onwards,  French  prevailed, 
as  at  pccsebt,  though  the  new  University  is  a  centre  of  (German 
ittfluftice. 

Fzibouig  is  <m  the  main  line  of  railway  from  Bern  (20  m.)  to 
fjggaime  (41  m.).  The  principal  building  in  the  town  is  the 
o&giate  drarch  of  St  Nichdas,  of  which  the  nave  dates  from  the 
I3th-X4th  centuries,  while  the  choir  was  rebuilt  in  the  X7th 
oeatoiy.  Una  fine  building,  remarkable  in  itself,  as  well  as 
far  iu  kifty,  late  15th  century,  bell-tower  (249  fL  high),  with  a 
iae  peal  ojf  bells;  its  famous  organ  was  built  between  1824  and 
1S34  by  Aloys  Mooser  (a  native  of  the  town),  has  7800  pipes, 
snd  is  pbyed  daily  in  suouncr  for  the  edification  of  tourists. 
The  numerous  monasteries  in  and  around  the  town,  its  old- 
luhfeMied  aspect,  its  steep  and  narrow  streets,  give  it  a  most 


striking  appearance.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  in 
the  town  is  the  college  of  St  Michael,  while  in  front  of  the  i6th 
century  town  hall  is  an  andent  lime  tree  stated  (but  this  is  very 
doubtful)  to  have  been  planted  on  the  day  of  the  victory  of  Morat 
(June  22, 1476)-  In  the  Lyc^  is  the  Cantonal  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  wherein,  besides  many  interesting  objects,  is  the  collection 
of  paintings  and  statuary  bequeathed  to  the  town  in  X879  by 
Duchess  Adela  Colonna  (a  member  of  the  d'Affry  family  of 
Fribourg),  by  whom  many  were  executed  under  the  name  of 
"  MarceUo."  The  deep  ravine  of  the  Sarine  is  crossed  by  a  very 
fine  suspension  bridge,  constructed  X832-X834  by  M.  Chaley, 
of  Lyons,  which  is  167  ft.  above  the  Sarine,  has  a  span  of  808  ft., 
and  consists  of  6  huge  cables  composed  of  3294  strands.  A 
loftier  suspension  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  Gotteron  stream 
just  before  it  joins  the  Sarine:  it  is  590  ft.  long  and  246  ft.  in 
height,  and  was  built  in  1840.  About  3  m.  north  of  the  town 
is  the  great  railway  viaduct  or  girder  bridge  of  Grandfey,  con- 
structed in  1862  (X092  ft.  in  length,  249  ft.  high)  at  a  cost  of 
2}  million  francs.  Immediately  above  the  town  a  vast  dam 
(591  ft.  long)  was  constructed  across  the  Sarine  by  the  engineer 
Ritter  in  X870-X872,  the  fall  thus  obtained  yielding  a  water- 
power  of  2600  to  4000  horse-power,  and  forming  a  sheet  of  water 
known  as  the  Lac  de  P^roUes.  A  motive  force  of  600  horse- 
power, secured  by  turbines  in  the  stream,  is  conveyed  to  the 
plateau  of  P£rolles  by  "  telodynamic  "  cables  of  2510  ft.  in 
length,  for  whose  passage  a  tunnel  has  been  pierced  in  the  rock. 
On  the  P^roUes  plateau  is  the  International  Catholic  University 
founded  in  1889. 

History. — ^In  1x78  the  foundation  of  the  town  (meant  to  hold 
in  check  the  turbulent  nobles  of  the  neighbourhood)  was  com- 
pleted by  Berchthold  IV.,  dukeof  2UUiringen,  whose  f  atherConrad 
had  founded  Freiburg  in  Breisgau  in  11 20,  and  whose  son, 
Berchthold  V.,  was  to  found  Bern  in  X19X.  The  spot  was  chosen 
for  purposes  of  military  defence,  and  was  situated  in  the  Ueckt- 
lani  or  waste  land  between  Alamannian  and  Burgundian 
territory.  He  granted  it  many  privileges,  modelled  on  the 
charters  of  Cologne  and  of  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  though  the  qldest  , 
existing  charter  of  the  town  dates  from  X249.  On  the  extinction 
of  the  male  line  of  the  Zfthringen  dynasty,  in  1218,  their  lands 
passed  to>  Anna,  the  sister  of  the  last  duke  and  wife  of  Count 
Ulrich  of  Kyburg.  That  house  kept  Fribourg  till  it  too  became 
extinct,  in  X264,  in  the  male  line.  Anna,  the  heiress,  married 
about  1273  Eberhard,  count  of  Habsburg-Laufenburg,  who  sold 
Fribourg  in  1277  for  3000  nxarks  to  his  cousin  Rudolf,  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Habsburg  as  well  as  emperor.  The  town  had  to 
fight  many  a  hard  battle  for  its  existence  against  Bern  and  the 
count  of  Savoy,  especially  between  X448  and  1452.  Abandoned 
by  the  Habsburgs,  and  desirous  of  escaping  from  the  increasing 
power  of  Bern,  Fribourg  in  1452  finally  submitted  to  the  count 
of  Savoy,  to  whom  it  had  become  indebted  for  vast  sums  of  money. 
Yet,  despite  all  iU  difficulties,  it  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th 
century  that  Fribouig  exported  much  leather  and  doth  to  France, 
Italy  and  Venice,  as  many  as  xo,ooo  to  20,000  bales  of  doth  being 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  town.  When  Yolonde,  dowager 
duchess  of  Savoy,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  Fribourg  joined  Bern,  and  hdped  to  gain  the 
victories  of  Grandson  and'of  Morat  (1476). 

In  X477  the  town  was  finally  freed  from  the  rule  of  Savoy, 
while  in  X48X  (with  Soleure)  it  became  a  member  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  largdy,  it  is  said,  through  the  influence  of  the 
holy  man,  Bruder  Klaus  (Niklaus  von  der  Fltte).  In  X475 
the  town  had  taken  Illens  and  Arcondel  from  Savoy,  and  in 
1536  won  from  Vaud  much  territory,  induding  Romont,  Rue, 
Chiktd  St  Denis,  Estavayer,  St  Aubin  (by  these  two  conquests  iU 
dominion  reached  the  Lake  of  Neuch&td),  as  well  as  Vuissens  and 
Surpierre,  which  still  form  outlying  portions  (physically  within 
the  canton  of  Vaud)  of  iU  territory,  while  in  1537  it  took  Bulle 
from  the  bishop  of  Lausanne.  In  x  502-1504  the  lordship  of 
Bellegarde  or  Jaun  was  bought,  while  in  1555  it  acquired  (jointly 
with  Bern)  the  lands  of  the  last  count  of  the  Gruy^re,  and  thus 
obtained  the  rich  district  of  that  name.  From  X475  it  ruled 
(with  Bern)  the  bailiwicks  of  Morat,  Grandson,  Orbe 
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EcbaUatt,  juU  taken  Inmi  Savoy,  but  in  i7qS  Mont  wu  iiicot- 
ponted  with  (fiuUj  (nMud  In  1B14)  the  oiotoii  of  Fribouig, 
tlie  other  balLiwicki  being  then  ^ven  Co  Ibe  CADton  of  Lfmao 
<Uter  of  Viud].  Id  the  i6lb  ccniui)'  the  orisiiiel  democntic 
govcmmeat  gradiully  |ave  pUce  to  the  olifuchy  of  the  pairicUn 
famfli**  Though  thb  KOvenuDeot  aiued  much  ducontent 
It  ooDtinued  (ill  it  wu  overthnnni  on  the  French  occupation  of 
I79»- 

Fiom  iBoj  (Act  of  Mediation)  to  1814,  Fribouri  wit  one  of 
the  lii  cantoni  of  the  Swin  Canfederatioii.  But,  on  the  fall  of 
the  KV  r^me,  in  iSL4,1he  old  palridan  rule  nipajllyreitored, 
aa  loS  of  Lfie  144  seati  in  the  cantonaJ  l^iaLature  were  aoigned  to 
memben  of  the  patrician  lamiLies.  In  L&31  the  RadJEals  gained 
the  power  and  secured  ihc  advption  af  ■  morE  liberal  fonititutioD. 
In  1B46  Fiibourg  (wheie  Iba  Conservatives  bad  regained  power 
in  t&ij)  Joined  the  Sondabund  and,  in  1B47,  law  the  Federal 
troopK  before  its  walls,  and  had  to  nirreDder  to  them.  The 
Radicals  now  came  back  to  power,  and  again  reviled  the  cantotial 
coulitutiou  in  *  liberal  leoie.  Tbe  Caibolic  and  Conieivaiive 
puty  made  several  altempts  to  recova  their  lupremacy,  but 
(heir  chlefi  were  driven  into  eiile.  In  i8;6  Ibe  Coniervttiva 
regained  the  upper  hand  at  the  general  cantonal  election,  Kcuted 
the  adoption  in  1857  of  a  new  cantonal  oonitiiution,  and  have 
ever  lioct  majntsined  their  rule,  which  tome  dub  "  derkal," 
while  othen  doaibe  it  a*  "  aoli-ndJaL" 


n  {from  Lat.  fritart,  to  rub).  In  pbyiical  and  mechani- 
cal Kience,  tbe  term  given  to  the  resistance  which  every  material 
surface  presents  to  tbe  sliding  of  any  other  tuch  surface  upon  it. 
This  mistance  is  due  to  the  [ougbneis  of  the  surtacesi  tbe 
minute  projections  upon  each  enter  pioit  or  less  into  the  minute 
dcpmsions  on  the  other,  and  when  motion  ociurs  these  rough- 
nesses must  either  be  worn  oE,  or  continually  lifted  out  of  the 
boUowi  into  which  [bey  have  fallen,  or  both,  Ibe  tesislance  to 
motion  iKing  in  either  case  quite  perceptible  and  measurable. 

Friction  is  preferably  qx^en  of  as  "  resistance  "  rather  than 
"  force,'*  for  a  reason  enactly  Ibe  same  as  that  which  induces 
Bi  to  treat  »tie»  rather  as  molecular  reiiitance  (to  chaije  ot 
lonn]  than  as  force,  and  which  may  be  ttlted  thus:  although 
friclion  can  be  utilised  u  a  moving  foice  at  wOl,  and  is  continually 
■o  used,  yet  it  cannot  be  a  primary  moving  force;  it  can  tniniinit 
or  modify  inollon  already  existing,  Init  cannot  in  the  lirat  iulance 
cause  it.  For  this  some  eitemal  force,  Dot  Iticlion,  is  required. 
Tbe  analogy  witb  stresl  Ippean  complelej  the  motion  of  the 
"  driving  link  "  of  a  machine  is  comraunlcsted  to  all  the  other 
part),  modified  or  unchanged  ss  the  case  may  be.  by  the  itreaiea 
In  those,  parts;  but  the  actual  setting  in  motion  of  tbe  driving 
link  Itself  cannot  come  about  by  stress,  but  must  have  for  iu 
production  force  obtained  directly  from  the  expenditure  of  some 
torn  of  energy.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  use  of  the 
"  should  not  be  aUowed         ''     '     --■-'-- 


fn  this  way  causes,  instead  ot  resists,  the  motion  oi  ine  latier. 
Thb  may  be  made  more  clear,  peihapa,  by  an  Qluslntton. 
Suppose  wc  have  a  leather  sirup  A  passing  over  a  Bird  cylindrical 
drum  B,  and  let  a  pulling  foice  or  eSort  be  applied  to  the  strap. 
The  force  applied  lo  A  can  act  on  B  only  st  the  niifaces  of  contact 
belwecDtbem.    Tbereitbecomesaneflorttendingeitherlomove 


A  upon  B,orto  move  the  body  Biiielf,  according  to  ilwtiklieBBl 
conilitions.  In  the  abeeoce  of  fiiciioa  it  would  simply  cwue  A 
to  slide  on  B,  so  that  we  may  call  it  an  eflott  teadieg  to  make 
A  slide  on  B.  The  fiidion  ii  the  resiuance  ofiered  by  tbe  surface 
of  B  to  any  such  motion.  Sut  the  value  of  this  tewtaiKe  is  not 
in  any  way  a  function  of  the  eflott  itself, — it  dqiCDds  chiefly 
upon  the  preasuic  lurma]  to  tbe  suriaces  and  the  nAXurc  ot  Iht 
surfaces.  It  may  therefore  be  either  less  or  greater  tbaa  tbe 
effort.  If  less,  A  slides  over  B,  the  rate  of  motion  being  deter- 
mined by  Ibe  eicea  of  the  effort  over  Ihe  resistance  (friction). 
But  if  the  litter  be  greilei  no  iliding  can  oant,  mi.  A  caanat. 
under  the  action  of  the  supposed  force,  move  upon  B.  Tht  vSon 
between  Ihe  suriacq  exiili.  however,  exactly  as  before, — and 
it  must  now  tend  to  cajiie  tbe  motknt  of  B.  But  Ibe  body  B  is 
fixed, — or,  in  other  words,  we  su[^Hae  its  rtAS1anf«  lo  motion 
greater  than  any  effort  which  can  tend  to  move  it, — bence  no 
motion  takes  place-  It  must  be  specially  notkcd,  however, 
that  It  b  Bol  the  tiictioa  between  A  and  B  that  has  prevented 
motion,  this  only  prevented  A  moving  on  B, — it  i>  the  forfe 
which  keeps  B  itationaiy,  whatever  that  may  be^  wfiicb  has 
finally  prevented  any  motion  taking  place,  litis  can  be  eaiDy 
seen.  Suppose  B  not  10  be  Gied,  but  to  be  capible  of  moving 
against  some  third  t»dy  C  (which  might,  e.f .,  contain  cyUttdrical 
bearing,  if  B  were  a  drum  with  its  shaft),  itself  fixed, — and 
fuithet,  suppose  the  frictional  teliilance  between  B  and  C  to 
be  tbe  only  resiitsnce  to  B'l  motion.  Then  if  this  be  less  than 
the  eSort  of  A  upon  B.  as  I<  of  coune  may  be,  this  effort  will  aast 

been  no  frictional  rt^tsnce  between  tbe  surf  ices  ot  A  and  of  B, 
the  latter  body  would  have  remained  stationiry,  and  A  only 
would  have  moved.  In  the  case  suj^nsed,  therefore,  Ibe  friction 
between  A  and  B  Is  ■  neosiary  condition  of  B  lecetving  any 
motion  from  tbe  external  force  apf^ied  to  A. 

the  subject  of  friction,  tome  general  conclusions  may  be  pointed 
out  which  have  been  arrived  at  as  tbe  results  of  erperimenL 
Tlie  "laws"  Erst  enunciated  by  C.  A.  Coulomb  (i}8i),  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  A.  J.  Mocin  (1830-1814),  have  been  found  to 
bold  good  wilbin  very  wide  limits.  These  arc:  (i)  that  Ibe  fric- 
tion is  proportional  to  tbe  normal  pressute  between  tbe  suriaces 
of  contsct,  and  therefore  independent  of  Ihe  aieaof  tboae  tnriace^ 
and  (1)  that  it  b  independent  ot  tbe  velodly  witb  which  the 
surfaces  slide  one  on  the  other.  For  many  pnctiol  puipCECS 
Ibese  stllements  are  sufficienlly  accurate,  and  they  do  in  fact 
sensibly  represent  the  results  ot  experiment  for  the  proturet 
and  at  the  velocities  moil  commoaly  occurring.  ABuming  tbe 
correctness  of  these,  friction  is  generally  measured  in  terms 
simply  of  the  lotsl  pressure  between  the  suriaces,  by  multiplying 
it  by  a  "  coefficient  of  friction  "  depending  on  the  material  of 
the  surfaces  and  thdr  slate  at  to  tmoothnesa  and  lubrication. 
Bui  beyond  certain  limits  tbe  *'  laws "  stated  are  certainly 
incorrect,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  ptacticai  rules,  of 
exten^ve  ^pUcalion  certainly,  but  without  any  pretejuioii  In 
be  looked  at  as  really  general  liwt.  Both  at  very  high  and  very 
low  pressures  tbe  coefficient  of  friction  is  affected  by  the  intensily 
of  pressure,  and,  (uit  as  with  velocity,  ll  can  only  be  Teprded 
as  independent  of  Ihe  intensity  and  pmpaitioail  limply  lo  the 
total  load  within  more  or  less  definite  limits. 

Coulomb  pointed  out  long  ago  that  the  resislance  of  a  body 
to  be  set  in  motion  was  in  many  cases  much  greater  than  the 
resistance  which  it  offered  to  continued  molioii;  and  since  his 
time  writers  have  always  distinguished  tbe  ''  friction  at  rqt,'* 
t>r  sialic  friction,  from  the  "friction  of  motion,'*  or  kinetic 
friction.  He  showed  also  that  Ihe  vahie  of  Ihc  former  depended 
often  both  upon  the  intensity  of  Ihe  pressure  and  upon  the 
lengtb  of  time  during  which  contact  had  lasted,  both  of  which 
facts  aulte  agree  with  what  wc  should  eipect  from  our  know- 
physical  nature,  already  mentioned,  of  tbe  causes 
ripect   that  the 
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BwtioiL  That  the  fiktk»  at  the  higher  velocities  occurring  in 
enpneering  practice  is  much  less  than  at  common  velocities 
Ins  been  shown  by  several  modem  experiments,  such  as  those 
of  Sir  Douglas  Galton  (see  Report  Brit.  Assoc.,  1878,  and  Proe, 
IssL  Meek,  Bat%.,  1878, 1879)  on  the  friction  between  brake-blocks 
vai  wheels,  and  between  wheels  and  rails.  But  no  increase  in 
tbe  coefficient  of  friction  had  been  detected  at  stow  speeds, 
oDti!  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin  {PhU,  Trans., 
iS77t  pt«  2)  showed  conclusively  that  at  extremely  low  velocities 
(the  kmcst  measured  was  about  'oooa  ft.  per  second)  there  is  a 
seosiUe  inaease  of  frictional  resistance  in  many  cases,  most 
aoubly  in  those  in  which  there  is  the  most  nuuked  difference 
between  the  frictkm  of  rest  and  that  of  motion.  These  experi- 
oeats  distinctly  *pcisxt  to  the  conclusion,  althou^  without 
absolute  proving  it,  that  in  such  cases  the  (^efficient  of  kinetic 
friction  gradually  increases  as  the  velocity  becomes  extremely 
unall,  and  passes  without  discontinuity  into  that  of  static 
frictkm.  (A.  B.  W.  K.;  W.  E.  D.) 

FRIDAY  (A.S.  frige-d^,  ft.  frige,  gen.  of  frigu,  love,  or  the 
goddess  ol  love — the  Norse  Frigg, — the  d^,  day;  cf .  Icelandic 
ftj4dcp,  O.H.  Ger.  friaiag,  frigaSag,  mod.  Ger.  Preifag), 
the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Dies 
Ytaeris,  the  French  Vettdredi  And  Italian  Venerdi.  The  iU-luck 
aswciated  with  the  day  undoubtedly  arose  from  its  connexion 
vkh  the  Crucifixion;  for  the  ancient  Scandinavian  peoples 
regarded  it  as  the  luckiest  day  of  the  week.  By  the  Western 
lod  Eastern  Churches  the  Fridays  throughout  the  year,  except 
vbea  Christmas  falls  on  that  day,  have  ever  been  observed  as 
oay%  of  fast  in  memory  of  the  Passion.  The  special  day  on 
wUdi  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  annually  commemorated  is 
known  as  Good  Friday  (q.v.).  According  to  Mahommedan 
tradition,  Friday,  whith  Is  the  Moslem  Sabbath,  was  the  day  on 
vhicb  Adam  was  created,  entered  Paradise  and  was  expelled, 
lod  it  was  the  day  of  his  repentance,  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
viB  be  the  Day  of  Resurrection. 

FRIBDBSRO,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Germany. 

I.  A  small  town  in  Upper  Bavaria,  with  an  old  castle,  known 
suifily  as  the  scene  of  Moreau's  victory  of  the  a4th  <^  August 
1796  over  the  Austrians. 

3.  FuEDBiac  IN  DEX  Wettexau,  In  the  grand  duchy  of 
Hctte-Daimstadt,  on  an  eminence  above  the  Usa,  14  m.  N.  of 
Fx&nkfort-on-Main,  on  the  railway  to  Cassel  and  at  the  junction 
of  a  line  to  Hanau.  Pop.  (1905)  7702.  It  is  a  picturesque 
town,  still  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  towers,  and  contains  many 
B^ieval  buiUings,  of  which  the  beautiful  Gothic  town  church 
(Evaogelkal)  and  the  old  castle  are  especially  noteworthy. 
The  gnnd-ducal  palace  has  a  beautiful  garden.  The  schools 
inchide  technical  and  agricultural  academies  and  a  teachers' 
KSLinaiy.  It  has  manufactures  of  sugar,  gloves  and  leather, 
tad  breweries.  Fricdberg  is  of  Roman  origin,  but  is  first  men- 
tkned  as  a  town  in  the  nth  century.  In  12x1  it  became  a  free 
bperial  city,  but  in  1349  was  pledged  to  the  cotmts  of  Schwarz- 
bans.  ud  subsequently  often  changed  hands,  eventually  in 
iio2  passing  to  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Sk  DidTcBbach,  GesckickU  der  Stadi  und  Burg  Friedberg  (Darms., 

FBUDEL,  CHARLES  (1832-1899),  French  chemist  and  miner- 
tbgist,  was  b<»n  at  Strauburg  on  the  12th  of  March  1832. 
Alxa  graduating  at  Strsssburg  University  he  q)ent  a  year  in 
the  CDttntiog-house  of  his  father,  a  banker  and  merchant,  and 
thcaia  185X  went  to  live  in  Paris  with  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Gcctges  Louis  Duvemoy  (1777-1855),  professor  of  natural 
^astaty  and,  from  1850,  of  comparative  anatomy,  at  the  College 
de  Fiance.  In  1854  he  entered  C.  A.  Wurtx's  laboratory,  and 
ia  XS56,  at  the  instance  of  H.  H.  de  S^narmont  (1808-1862),  was 
^ifcinitd  conservator  of  the  mineralogical  collections  at  the 
utk  des  Mines.  In  2871  he  b^an  to  lecture  in  place  of  A.  L. 
0.  L  Dei  Cloizeaux  (1817-1897)  at  the  £cole  Normale,  and  in 
1S76  be  became  professor  of  mineralogy  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  on 
Uk  death  of  WurU  m  1884  he  exchanged  that  position  for 
tbc  chair  of  ocganic  chemistry.  He  died  at  Montauban  on  the 
Mtb  of  April  1899.    Friedel  achieved  distinction  both  in  miner- 


alogy and  organic  chemistry.  In  the  former  be  was  one  of  the 
leading  workers,  in  coUaboration  from  1879  to  1887  with  £mile 
Edmond  Sarasin  (1843-1890),  at  the  formation  of  minerals  by 
artificial  means-,  particularly  in  the  wet  way  with  the  aid  of  heat 
and  pressure,  and  he  succeeded  in  reproducing  a  large  number 
of  the  natural  compounds.  In  1893,  as  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  make  diamond  by  the  action  of  siUphur  on  highly  carburetted 
cast  iron  at  45o*-5oo*  C.  he  obtained  a  black  powder  too  small  in 
quantity  to  be  analysed  but  hard  enough  to  scratch  corundum. 
He  also  devoted  much  attention  to  the  pyrodectric  phenomena 
of  crystals,  which  served  as  the  theme  of  one  of  tbe  two  memoirs 
he  presented  for  the  degree  of  D.Sc.  in  1869,  and  to  the  deter- 
mination of  crystallograpbic  constants.  In.  organic  diemistry, 
his  study  of  the  ketones  and  aldehydes,  began  in  1857,  provided 
him  with  the  subject  of  his  other  doctoral  thesis.  In  1862  he 
prepared  secondary  propyl  alcohol,  and  in  1863,  with  James 
Mason  Crafts  (b.  1839),  for  many  years  a  professor  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  he  obtained  various 
organometallic  compounds  of  silicon.  A  few  years  later  further 
work,  with  Albert  Ladenburg,  on  the  same  element  yielded 
silicochloroform  and  Jed  to  a  demonstration  of  the  close  analogy 
existing  between  the  behaviour  in  combination  of  silicon  and 
carbon.  In  1871,  with  R.  D.  da  Silva  (b.  1837)  he  synthesized 
glycerin,  starting  from  propylene.  'In  1877,  with  Crafts,  he 
made  the  first  publication  of  the  fruitful  and  widely  used  method 
for  synthesizing  benzene  homologues  now  generally  known  as 
the  "  Friedel  and  Crafts  reaction."  It  was  based  on  an  accidental 
observation  of  the  action  of  metallic  aluminium  on  amyl  chloride, 
and  consists  in  bringing  together  a  hydrocarbon  and  an  organic 
chloride  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride,  when  the  residues 
of  the  two  compotmds  tmite  to  form  a  more  complex  body. 
Friedel  was  associated  with  Wurtz  in  editing  the  latter's  Dictum- 
noire  de  ckimie,  and  undertook  the  supervision  of  the  supplements 
issued  after  1 884.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Retme  gtntrale 
de  ckintie  in  1899.  His  publications  include  a  If<4ice  sur  hrie 
et  Us  iraoaux  de  Wurts  (1885),  Cours  de  ckintie  organique  (1887) 
and  Cours  de  mintrahgie  (1893).  He  acted  as  president  of  the 
International  Congress  held  at  Geneva  in  1892  for  revising  the 
nomenclature  of  the  fatty  add  series. 

See  a  memorial  lecture  by  J.  M.  Crafts,  printed  in  the  Journal  ef 
the  London  Chemical  Society  tor  1900. 

FRIBDLAND,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  103  m.  N.E.  of 
Prague  by  raiL  Pop.  (1900)  6229.  Besides  the  old  town,  which 
is  still  surrounded  by  walls,  it  contains  three  suburbs.  The 
prindpal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  doth. 
Friedland  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  old  castle,  which  occupies 
an  imposing  situation  on  a  small  hill  commanding  the  town. 
A  round  watch-tower  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  its  site  as 
early  as  1014;  and  the  present  castle  dates  from  the  13th  century. 
It  was  several  times  besieged  in  the  Thirty  Years'  and  Seven 
Years'  Wars.  In  1622  it  was  purchased  by  Wallenstein,  who 
took  from  it  his  title  of  duke  of  Friedland.  After  his  death  it 
was  given  to  Count  Mathias  Gallas  by  Ferdinand  II.,  and  since 
1757  it  has  bdonged  to  the  Cotmt  Clam  Gallas.  It  was  magnifi- 
cently restored  in  1868-1869. 

FRIEDLAND,  the  name  of  seven  towns  in  Germany.  The 
most  important  now  is  that  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenbuig- 
Strelitz,  on  tbe  Mublenteich,  35  m.  N.E.  of  Strelitz  by  the 
railway  to  Neu-Brandenburg.  Pop.  7000.  It  possesses  a  fine 
Gothic  church  and  a  gymnasium,  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  leather  and  tobacco.  Friedland  was 
founded  in  1244  by  the  margraves  John  and  Otto  HI.  of 

Brandenburg. 

FRIEDLAND,  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Alle,  27  m.  S.E.  of 
KSnigsberg  (pop.  3000),  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  battle 
fought  between  the  French  under  Napoleon  and  the  Russians 
commanded -by  General  Bennigsen,  on  the  14th  of  June  1807 
(see  Napoleonic  Cavpaigks).  The  Russians  had  on  the  X3tb 
driven  the  French  cavalry  outposts  from  Friedland  to  the  west- 
ward, and  Bennigsen's  main  body  began  to  occupy  the  town  in 
the  night.  The  army  of  Napoleon  was  set  in  motion  for  Friedland, 
but  it  was  still  dispersed  on  its  various  march  routes,  and  the 
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£nt  lUce  a[  tbc  cngigment  vu  ihui,  u  \aiiiS,  ■  pure  "  tn- 
owinlR-billk."  Tbe  carpi  of  Manhil  Luna  u  "  gncnl 
idvanced  guud  "  wu  firu  engiged,  in  the  SiHtlack  Wood  sod 
is  ironl  or  FostboKii  (>.j(>-j  t.u.  on  the  14111).  Both  sido  nov 
Died  their  civaliy  [reely  lo  covei  Ihe  [onnilion  ol  linu  g[  biltle, 
ind  I  tux  ticLwecD  tke  rival  squadroni  For  tbe  poueuion  of 
Ktinriciildorf  mulled  in  lavout  of  tbe  French  under  Cmuchy. 
Luinet  in  the  mcuilime  wu  figbllng  hard  to  bold  Bennipen, 
foi  Napoleon  [ored  that  tlieRuniiiu  meant  lo  evade  him  again. 
Actually,  by  6  t.u.  Bennigsen  bad  neatly  sa.eeo  men  unss  the 
rivet  and  fonnlng  up  veit  ol  Friedlud.  Hia  infastiy,  in  two 
Una,  with  atlilleiy.eitended  between  IheHeinricbidori-FriedlaDd 
road  and  Ibe  upper  bernji  of  the  river.  Beyond  Ihe  tight  of  tbe 
Inlaotiy,  cavaliy  and  Cosucki  eilended  Ibe  line  to  the  wood 
N.E.  ol  Heinrichidorf ,  and  inuOl  bodid  ol  Couacki  penetialed 
even  to  Schwonau.    The  left  wing  also  bad  ume  cavalry  and, 

A  heavy  tad  indeciilve  fiic-Scht  raged  is  tbe  Sortkck  Wood 
between  the  Ruiiian  lUrmlthert  and  Hnne  of  Laones'i  tnx^n. 
Tbe  bead  of  Horlier'i  (Froxb  and  Feliib)  nnpi  appeared  at 


Heinrichidorf  and  the  Cosucki  were  driven  out  of  Schwonau. 
Laono  held  hii  own,  and  by  noon,  when  Nipoleaa  arrived, 
40,000  French  tioopi  wcic  on  the  Kene  of  action.  Hii  orden 
were  brief:  Ney-i  coips  was  10  take  the  line  between  Poithenea 
and  the  SortUick  Wood,  Lannei  closing  or  his  left.  10  form  tbe 
centre,  Monier  at  Keiniichsdoif  the  left  wing.  Victor  and  the 
Guard  were  placed  in  reserve  behind  Pouhcneo.  Cavalry 
nasaes  were  coUected  at  Hdnrichsdorf.  Ibe  main  attack  wii 
ID  Ik  deliveied  againit  the  Russian  left,  which  Napoleon  law  at 
once  to  be  cramped  in  the  narrow  traigue  of  land  between  the 
river  and  the  Poalhenen  mill-Kttiu».  Three  cavalry  divisions 
were  added  lo  Ibe  general  lacrve.  Tbe  couiie  of  the  previoui 
<1)eratioci  had  been  tucfa  ihat  both  armies  had  Hill  large  de- 
tacbmeaUouitowardsKani^berg.  TbeaftemDODwasspenl  by 
tbe  emperor  in  forming  up  lb*  newly  arrived  masses,  the  deploy- 
ueDt  bdttg  covered  by  an  artillery  bombardment.  At  5  o'clock 
all  was  ready,  and  Ney,  preceded  by  a  heavy  aitillay  Sre, 
npidly  carried  the  Sortlack  Wood.  The  atlarlt  was  puihed  on 
toward  the  Alle.  One  of  Ney's  divisioni  (Marcband)  drove  pact 
of  the  Russian  left  into  tbe  river  at  Sorriack.  A  furious  chaise 
of  cavalry  against  Marchand'l  left  wu  repulsed  by  the  diagoon 
division  of  Latout-Mauboutg.  Soon  the  Russians  were  huddled 
together  in  the  bends  of  tbe  Alle,  an  easy  taigcl  fonhe  guns  of 
Ney  and  of  the  iCKive.    Ney's  attack  indeed  came  eventually 


lo  a  standilDI;  Sennigsen'a  reserve  cavalry  charged  with  gietc 
eSectanddiovebimbacklndisorder.  AsatEylau,  iheapptnub 
of  night  seemed  to  preclude  a  decisive  success,  but  in  June  and 
on  firm  ground  Ihe  old  mobiliiy  of  tbe  French  reasserted 
its  value.  Tlie  infantry  division  of  Dupont  advanced  rapidly 
(rtini  Poethenen,  tbe  tuvalty  divisions  drove  back  the  RusaUn 
squadrons  into  the  now  congeited  masaes  ol  foot  on  tbe  river 
bank,  and  finally  the  aniUeiy  general  S&armont  advanced  a 
mass  of  guns  10  case^bot  range.  Jl  wu  tbe  £nt  example  of 
the  lerribie  artilleiy  preparationa  of  naodem  warfare,  and  the 
Russian  defence  co11^»ed  in  a  few  minuces.  Ney'a  eahaosted 
intantiy  were  able  lo  punue  the  broken  regiments  ol  Bennigsen'a 
left  into  the  streets  of  Friedland.  Lannea  and  Mortier  bad  all 
this  time  held  the  Russian  centre  and  ri^t  on  iu  grmind,  and 
their  arliUeiy  had  indicted  severe  bases.  When  Friedland  iliilf 
wasteeti  to  be  on  file,  the  two  marshals  launched  their  infantry 
attack.  Fieth  French  uoops  tpproacbed  tbe  battle£eM. 
Dupont  distingui^ed  himself  for  the  second  time  by  fording 
the  mill-stream  and  assailing  the  left  dank  of  tbe  Russian  centre. 
This  offered  a  itubbora  resistance,  but  tbe  French  steadily 
forced  the  line  backwards,  and  the  battle  wai  aooo  over,  "nie 
losses  incurred  by  tbe  Russians  in  retreating  over  tbe  river  at 
Friedland  were  very  heavy,  maiiy  soldiers  being  drowned. 
Farther  north  the  itUI  unbroken  troclM  of  tbe  right  wing  drew 
off  by  the  Allenburg  road;  tbe  French  cavalry  of  tbe  lelt  wint 
though  ordered  to  pursue,  remaining,  for  some  reason,  inactive. 
The  kuies  of  the  victors  were  teckoud  at  i>,too  out  of  86/100, 
or  14%,  those  of  the  RuisiaoaU  10,000  out  of  46,000,  or  11% 
(BEtndt,  ZaJU  im  Kritie). 

FSlEDMAin,  MSIR  (i8]i-i^),  Hungarian  Jewish  acbrJar. 
His  editions  ol  tbe  Midradi  are  the  standard  leita.  His  chief 
edirions  were  the  Sifn  (1S64),  tbe  ItiUaUa  (1870},  Pai^ 
Raibaia  (iSSo),  At  Ibe  time  of-  his  death  he  wu  editing  the 
Sifra.  Friedmann,  while  incited  with  regard  for  tndition,  dealt 
with  tbe  Rabbinic  texts  on  modem  lcienti£c  metbtxjs,  arui  rm- 
dered  conq>ifuous  lerviM  to  the  critini  tovetligation  oi  tbe 
Midrash  and  lo  the  history  of  euly  bomHiea.  (L  A.) 

FRIEDRICH,  JOHAnr  (1S16-  ),  German  Ibeatogian,  was 
born  at  Foidorf  in  Upper  Franconia  on  the  jth  of  May  1836, 
and  wu  educated  at  Bamberg  and  at  Munich,  where  m  iSij  be 
was  appointed  profeuoi  oliaordinaiy  of  theology.  In  1869  he 
went  to  tbe  Varican  Council  u  secretary  to  Cardinal  Hohenk>be. 
and  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  dogma  ol  papal  infalli- 
bjlity,  notably  by  supplying  the  opposition  bishops  with  bistori- 
cal  and  theological  material.  He  left  Rome  before  the  coundl 
dovd.   "  No  (jennan  ecclesiastic  of  bis  age  appears  to ' 


counseQoT  of  tbe  leading 
dl.  The  path  wu  fairiy 
open  before  him  to  the  highest  advancement  in  tbe  CbunJi  of 
Rome,  ytl  be  deliberately  lacrificed  all  such  hopes  and  placed 
himself  ill  Ihe  van  of  a  hard  and  doubtful  slrug^"  (TteGaar^iaM, 
1871,  p.  1004),  Sentence  of  eicommunitalioD  wu  passed  on 
Friedrich  in  April  1B71,  but  be  refused  to  acknowledge  it  and 
wu  upheld  by  the  Bavarian  government.  He  continued  to 
perfonn  eccleslutical  functions  and  maintained  his  academic 
position,  becoming  ordinary  professor  in  1S71.  In  iSSi  be  wu 
transferred  to  the  philosopbical  facully  u  professor  d  history. 

vinced  position  which  he  at  first  occupied 
Catholic  Church,  for  be  was  not  in  agreement  iri 
of  enforced  celibacy. 
Friedrich  waa  a  pro1!6c  1 

SiclicjUi  DautUnii 
mdU  i(/i.*rl  (iBjl); 


U  abolition 


i»»-"90i). 

FRIBDRICHRODA,  a  (uRimer  resort  to  the  dudiy  o(  Sue- 
Coburg-Gotha.  Gemiuiy,  at  the  nortb  fi»t  of  the  Thuringiso 
Fomt,  I]  m.  by  rail  S.W.  from  Gotha.  Fop.  4jool  It  b  nc- 
rouDded  by  fir-dad  hills  and  possesses  numcroua  bandsotne 
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irflh  xcsdenees,  a  Kurkaus,  sanatoriom,  &c.  In  the  immediate 
oeighbottriiood  is  the  beautiful  ducal  hunting  seat  of  Reinharda- 
bruoD,  bttilt  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  famous  B^edictine  monastery 
foooded  in  X085. 

FRIEDRICHSDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pnsssian 
provinoe  of  Hesse-Nasiau,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Taunus 
nsfe,  3  m.  N.E.  fimn  Hombuig.  Pop.  1300.  It  has  a  French 
Reformed  church,  a  modem  school,  dyeworks,  weaving  mills, 
taaaeries  and  tobacco  manufactures.  Friedrichsdoif  was  founded 
ID  1687  by  Huguenot  refugees  and  the  inhabitants  still  speak 
Ftcsch.  There  is  a  monument  to  Philipp  Reis  (1834-1 874), 
wbo  in  i860  fixst  constructed  the  telephone  whde  a  science 
master  at  the  scho<^ 

FUBDRICHSHAFBIf,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom 
of  WOzttemberg,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  at 
the  junction  of  railways  to  Bretten  and  Lindau.  Pop.  4600. 
It  coosats  of  the  former  imperial  town  of  Buchhom  and  the 
Bnoasteiy  and  village  of  Hofen.  The  principal  btiOding  is  the 
palace^  formerly  the  residence  of  the  provosts  of  Hofen,  and 
Dov  the  summer  residence  of  the  royal  family.  To  the  palace 
is  attached  the  Evangelical  parish  church.  The  town  has  a 
hydropathic  establishment  and  is  a  favourite  tourist  resort. 
Here  axe  also  the  natural  history  and  antiquarian  collections  of 
the  Lake  Constance  Association.  Buchhom  is  mentioned  (as 
Boadiihom  or  Puchihoro)  in  documents  of  837  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  powerful  countship.  The  line  of  counts  died  out  in 
10S9,  and  the  place  fell  first  to  the  Welfs  and  in  1x91  to  the 
Hohenstaufen.  In  1275  it  was  made  a  free  imperial  city  by 
King  Rudolph  L  In  x8oa  it  lost  this  status  and  was  assigned 
to  Bavaiia,  and  in  x8xo  to  WOrttemberg.  The  monastery  of 
Hofen  was  founded  in  Z050  as  a  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
bttt  was  changed  in  1420  into  a  provostship  of  monks.  It  was 
toppresKd  in  x8oa  and  in  1805  came  to  WOrttemberg.  King 
Frederick  L,  who  caused  the  harbour  to  be  made,  amalgamated 
Bachhom  and  Hofen  under  the  new  name  of  Friedrichshafen. 

FRIBIRICHSRUH*  a  village  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Schkswig-Hobtein,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Hamburg,  with  a  station  on 
the  main  line  of  railway  to  Berlin.  It  gives  its  name  to  the 
famous  country  seat  of  the  Bismarck  family.  The  house  is  a 
plain  unpretentious  stracture,  but  the  park  and  estate,  forming 
a  portion  of  the  famous  Sachsenwald,  are  attractive.  Close  by, 
on  a  kn^,  the  Schncckenberg,  stands  the  mausoleum  in 
vbich  the  remains  of  Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck  were  entombed 
ca  the  i6lh  of  March  1899. 

FRISRDLT*  tOdBTIES.  These  organizations,  according  to 
the  comprehensive  definition  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  1896, 
which  regulates  such  societies  in  Great  Britain  ^and  Ireland, 
tre  "  societies  for  the  puxxxne  of  providing  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tiocsof  the  members  thereof, with  or  without  the  aid  of  donations, 
(cf  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  members,  their  husbands, 
vives,  children,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  or  sisters,  nephews 
w  nieoes,  or  wards  being  orphans,  during  sickness  or  other 
iafinaity,  whether  bodily  ot  mental,  in  old  age,  or  in  widowhood, 
or  for  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  orphan  chUdren  of  members 
ds3sixi%  minority;  for  insuring  money  to  be  paid  on  the  birth  of 
a  zember's  child,  or  on  the  death  of  a  member,  or  for  the  funeral 
expenses  of  the  husband,  wife,  or  child  of  a  member,  or  of  the 
wiow  of  a  deceased  member,  or,  as  respecu  persons  of  the 
Jnish  persuasion,  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  during 
it^  period  of  confined  mourning;  for  the  relief  or  maintenance 
c4  the  membecs  when  on  travel  in  search  of  employment  or  when 
»  distressed  drcumstanoes,  or  in  case  of  ^ipwreck,  or  loss 
cr  damage  of  or  to  boats  or  nets;  for  the  endowment  of  members 
or  nominees  of  members  at  any  age;  for  the  insurance  against 
fin  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  £15  of  the  tools  or  implements 
^  the  trade  or  aUling  of  the  members  " — and  are  limited  in 
thsr  coDiracts  for  assurance  of  annuities  to  £52  (previous  to  the 

'Tbe  vord  "  friend  "  (O.E.  f^eond,  Ger.  Freund,  Dutch  VrienJ)  is 
<}^>H  from  an  old  Teutonic  verb  meaning  to  love.  While  used 
i'T  M\iy  a,  iii^  Opposite  to  enemy,  it  is  s^ially  the  term  which 
<icRotH  any  degree,  but  particufariy  a  high  degree  of  personal 
poivia.  aftcctioB  or  Rgaid,  from  which  the  element  of  sexual  k>ve 
«  absent. 


Friendly  Societies  Act  X908  the  sum  was  £50),  and  for  insurance 
of  a  gross  sum  to  £300  (previous  to  the  act  of  1908  the  sum  was 
£300).  They  may  be  described  in  a  more  popular  and  condensed 
form  of  words  as  the  mutual  insurance  societies  of  the  poorer 
classes,  by  which  they  seek  to  aid  each  other  in  the  emergencies 
arising  from  sickness  and  death  and  other  causes  of  distress.  A 
phrase  in  the  first  aa  for  the  encouragement  and  relief  of  friendly 
societies,  passed  in  X793,  designating  them  "  societies  of  good 
fellowship,"  indicates  another  useful  phase  of  their  operations. 

The  origin  of  the  friendly  society  is,  probably  in  all  countries, 
the  burial  dub.  It  has  heoa  the  policy  of  every  religion,  if  indeed 
it  is  not  a  common  instinct  of  humanity,  to  suxroimd  the  disposal 
of  a  dead  body  with  circumstances  of  pomp  and  expenditure,, 
often  beyond  the  means  of  the  stirviving  rehuives.  The  appeal 
for  help  to  friends  and  neighbours  which  necessarily  follows  is 
soon  organised  into  a  system  of  mutual  aid,  that  falls  in  naturally 
with  the  religious  ceremonies  by  which  honour  is  done  to  the 
dead.  Thus  in  China  there  are  burial  societies,  termed  "  long-life 
loan  compani»,"  in  almost  all  the  towns  and  villages.  Among 
the  Greeks  the  Ipcuoi  combined  the  religious  with  the  provident 
element  (see  CHAariY  and  Chauties).  From  the  Greeks  the 
Romans  derived  their  fraternities  of  a  similar  kind.  The  Teutons 
in  like  manner  had  their  gilds.  Whether  the  English  friendly 
society  owes  its  origin  in  the  higher  degree  to  the  Roman  or  the 
Teutonic  influence  can  hardly  be  determined.  Tht  utility  of 
providing  by  combination  for  the  ritual  expenditure  upon  burial 
having  been  ascertained,  the  next  step — to  render  mutual  assist- 
ance in  circumstances  of  distress  generally — was  an  easy  one, 
and  we  find  it  taken  by  the  Greek  {povot  and  by  the  English 
gilds.  Another  modification— that  the  societies  should  consist  not 
so  much  of  neighbours  as  of  persons  having  the  same  occupation 
— soon  arises;  and  this  is  the  germ  of  our  trade  unions  and 
our  dty  companies  in  their  original  constitution.  The  interest, 
however,  that  these  inquiries  possess  is  mainly  antiquarian. 
The  legal  definition  of  a  friendly  society  quoted  above  points  to 
an  organization  more  complex  than  those  of  the  andent  fraterni- 
ties and  gilds,  and  proceeding  upon  different  prindples.  It 
may  be  that  the  one  has  grown  out  of  the  other.  The  common 
dement  of  a  provision  for  a  contingent  event  by  a  joint  contribu- 
tion is  in  both;  but  the  friendly  sodety  alone  has  attempted 
to  define  with  precision  what  is  the  risk  against  which  it  intends 
to  provide,  and  what  should  be  the  contributions  of  the  members 
to  meet  that  risk. 

United  Kingdom. — ^It  would  be  curious  to  endeavour  to  trace 
how,  after  the  suppression  of  the  religious  gilds  in  the  x^th 
century,  and  the  substitution  of  an  organized  system  of  relief 
by  the  poor  law  of  Elizabeth  for  the  more  voluntary  and  casual 
means  of  relief  that  previously  existed,  the  modem  system  of 
friendly  sodetics  grew  up.  The  modem  friendly  sodety,  particu- 
larly in  rural  districts,  dings  with  fondness  to  its  annual  feast 
and  procession  to  church,  its  procession  of  all  the  brethren  on 
the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  one  of  them,  and  other  incidents 
which  are  almost  obviously  stlrvivals  of  the  customs  of  medieval 
gilds.  The  last  recorded  gild  was  in  exbtence  in  1638,  and  there 
are  records  of  friendly  societies  as  early  as  X634  and  1639.  The 
connecting  links,  however,  cannot  be  traced.  With  the  exception 
of  a  sodety  in  the  port  of  Borrowstounness  on  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
no  existing  iriendly  sodety  is  known  to  be  able  to  trace  back  its 
history  beyond  a  date  late  in  the  17th  century,  and  no  records 
remain  of  any  that  might  have  existed  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
x6th  century  or  the  greater  part  of  the  X7th.  One  founded  in 
x666-  was  extant  in  1850,  but  it  has  since  ceased  to  exist.  This 
is  not  so  surprising  as  it  might  appear.  Documents  which  exist 
in  manuscript  only  are  much  less  likely  to  have  been  preserved 
since  the  invention  of  printing  than  they  were  before;  and  such 
would  be  the  simple  rules  and  records  of  any  sodety  that  might 
have  existed  during  this  interval — ^if,  indeed,  many  of  them 
kept  records  at  all.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  therefore 
that  the  friendly  sodety  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  andent 
pld — ^the  idea  never  having  wholly  died  out,  but  having  been 
kept  up  from  generation  to  generation  in  a  succession  of  small 
and  scattered  societies. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  seem»  probaMe  that  the  friendly  society 
of  the  present  day  owes  its  revival  to  a  great  extent  to  the  Protest- 
ant refugees  of  Spitalfields,  one  of  whose  societies  was  founded 
in  X703,  and  has  continued  among  descendants  of  the  same 
families,  whose  names  prodaim  their  Norman  origin.  This 
society  has  distinguished  itself  by  the  intelligence  with  which  it 
has  adapted  its  machinery  to  the  successive  modifications  of  the 
law,  and  it  completely  reconstructed  its  rules  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  1875  and  1876. 

Another  is  the  society  of  Ltntot,  founded  in  London  in  1708, 
in  which  the  office  of  secretary  was  for  more  than  half  a  century 
filled  by  persons  of  the  name  of  Levesque,  one  of  whom  published 
a  translation  of  its  original  rules.  No  one  was  to  be  received  into 
the  society  who  was  not  a  member,  or  the  descendant  of  a  mem- 
ber, of  the  church  of  Lintot,  of  recognized  probity,  a  good  Pro- 
testant, and  well-intentioned  towards  the  queen  [Anne]  and 
faithful  to  the  government  of  the  country.  No  one  was  to  be 
admitted  below  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  who  had  not  been  received 
at  holy  communion  and  become  member  of  a  church.  A 
member  should  not  have  a  claim  to  rdief  during  his  first  year's 
membership,  but  if  he  fell  sick  within  the  year  a  collection  ^ould 
be  made  for  him  among  the  members.  The  foreign  names  still 
borne  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  show  that  the  con- 
nexion with  descendants  of  the  refugees  is  maintained. 

The  examine  of  providence  given  by  these  societies  was  so 
largely  followed  that  Rose's  Act  in  1793  recognized  the  existence 
of  numerous  societies,  and  provided  enoouragement  for  them  in 
various  ways,  as  well  as  relief  from  taxation  to  an  extent  which 
in  those  days  must  have  been  of  great  pecuniary  value,  and  ex- 
emption from  removal  under  the  poor  law.  The  benefits  offered 
by  this  statute  were  readily  accq^ed  by  the  societies,  and  the 
vast  number  of  societies  which  speedily  became  enrolled  shows 
that  Rose's  Act  met  with  a  real  public  want.  In  the  county  of 
Middlesex  alone  nearly  a  thousand  societies  were  enrolled  within 
a  very  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  the  number  in 
some  other  counties  was  almost  as  great.  The  societies  then 
formed  were  nearly  all  of  a  like  kind— small  clubs,  in  which  the 
feature,  of  good  fdlowship  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  of 
provident  assurance  for  sickness  and  death  merely  accessory. 
This  is  indicated  by  one  provision  which  occurs  in  many  of  the 
early  enrolled  rules,  viz.  that  the  number  of  members  shall  be 
limited  to  61,  81  or  loi,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  odd  i  which 
occurs  in  these  numbers  probably  stands  for  the  president  or 
secretary,  or  is  a  contrivance  to  ensure  a  dear  majority.  Several 
of  these  old  sodeties  are  still  in  existence,  and  can  point  to  a 
prosperous  career  based  rather  upon  good  luck  than  upon 
sdentific  calculation.  Fotmded  among  small  tradesmen  or 
persons  in  the  way  to  thrive,  the  claims  for  sickness  were  only 
made  in  cases  where  the  sickness  wad  accompanied  by  distress, 
and  even  the  funeral  allowance  was  not  always  demanded. 

The  sodeties  generally  not  being  esUblished  upon  any  sdentific 
prindple,  those  which  met  with  this  prosperity  were  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule;  and  accordingly  the  cry  that  friendly  sodeties 
were  failing  in  all  quarters  was  as  great  in  18x9  as  in  1869.  A 
writer  of  that  time  speaks  of  the  instability  of  friendly  societies 
as  "  universal ";  and  the  general  conviction  that  this  was  so 
resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  act  of  18x9.  It  recites  that  "  the 
habitual  reliance  of  poor  persons  upon  parochial  relief,  rather 
than  upon  their  own  industry,  tends  to  the  moral  deterioration 
of  the  people  and  to  the  accumulation  of  heavy  burthens  upon 
parishes;  and  it  is  desirable,  with  a  view  as  well  to  the  reduction 
of  the  assessment  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  as  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  habits  of  the  people,  that  encouragement  should  be 
afforded  to  persons  desirous  of  making  provision  for  themsdves- 
or  thdr  families  out  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry.  By  the 
contributions  of  the  savings  of  many  persons  to  one  common 
fund  the  most  effectual  provision  may  be  made  for  the  casualties 
affecting  all  the  contributors;  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to 
afford  further  facilities  and  additional  security,  to  persons  who 
may  be  willing  to  unite  in  appropriating  small  sums  from  time 
to  time  to  a  common  fund  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  protect  such  persons  from  the  effecu  of  fraud  or 


miscalculation."  This  preamble  went  on  to  recite  that  the 
provisions  of  preceding  acts  had  been  fouiul  insuffident  for  these 
purposes,  and  great  abuses  had  prevailed  in  many  sodeiics 
established  under  their  authority.  By  this  statute  a  friendly 
sodety  was  defined  as  "  an  institution,  whereby  it  is  intended 
to  provide,  by  contribution,  on  the  prindple  of  mutual  insurance, 
for  the  maintenance  or  assistance  of  the  contributors  thereto, 
their  wives  or  children,  in  sickness,  infancy,  advanced  age, 
widowhood  or  any  other  luitural  state  or  contingency,  whereof 
the  occurrence  is  susceptible  of  calculation  by  way  of  average." 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  act  dealt  exdusivdy  with  iht  scientific 
aspect  of  the  societies,  and  had  nothixig  to  say  to  the  dement 
of  good  fellowship.  Rules  and  tables  were  to  be  submitted  by 
the  persons  intending  to  form  a  sodety  to  the  justices,  wbo, 
before  confirming  them,  were  to  satisfy  themsdves  that  the  con- 
tingendes  which  the  society  was  to  provide  against  were  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  that  the  formation  of  the  sodety 
would  be  useful  and  beneficial,  regard  being  had  to  the  existence 
of  other  sodeties  in  the  same  district.  No  tables  or  rules  con- 
nected with  calculation  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  justices  until 
they  had  been  approved  by  two  persons  at  least,  known  to  be 
professional  actuaries  or  persons  skilled  in  calculation,  as  fit 
and  proper,  according  to  the  most  correct  calculation  of  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit.  The  juices  in  quarter 
sessions  were  also  by  this  act  authorized  to  publish  general  rules 
for  the  formation  and  government  of  friendly  societies  within 
their  county.  The  practical  effect  of  this  statute  in  requiring  that 
the  sodeties  form^  under  it  should  be  established  on  sound 
prind|des  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  great  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  justices  frequently  accepted  as  "  persons 
skiUed  in  calculation  "  local  schoolmasters  and  others  who  had 
no  'real  knowledge  of  .the  technical  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
while  Uie  restrictions  upon  registry  served  only  to  increase  the 
number  of  sodeties  established  without  becoming  registered. 

In  x8a9  the  Law  rdating  to  friendly  societies  was  entirely  re- 
constructed by  an  act  of  that  year,  and  a  barrister  was  appointed 
under  that  act  to  examine  the  rules  of  sodeties,  and  ascertain 
that  they  were  in  conformity  to  law  and  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  barrister  so  appointed  was  John  Tidd  Pratt  (ijgr- 
1870);  and  no  account  of  friendly  sodeties  would  be  complete 
that  <Ud  not  do  justice  to  the  remarkable  public  service  rendered 
by  this  gentleman.  For  forty  years,  though  he  had  by  statute 
really  very  slight  authority  over  the  sodeties,  his  name  exercised 
the  widest  influence,  and  the  numerous  reports  and  publications 
by  which  he  endeavoiued  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  sound 
prindples  of  management  of  friendly  sodeties,  and  to  expose 
those  which  jrert  managed  upon  unsound  prindples,  made  him 
a  terror  to  evil^loers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  lent  with  readiness 
the  aid  of  his  legal  kxu>wledge  and  great  mental  aaivity  to  assist- 
ing well-intentioned  sodeties  in  coming  within  the  provisions 
of  the  acts,  and  thus  gave  many  excellent  schemes  a  legal 
organizatioA. 

By  the  act  of  x8a9,  in  lieu  of  the  discretion  as  to  whether  the 
formation  of  the  proposed  sodety  would  be  usdul  and  benefidal, 
and  the  requircmentof  the  actuarial  certificate  to  the  tables,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  justices  were  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
tables  prop(»ed  to  be  used  might  be  adopted  with  safety  to  all 
parties  concerned.  This  provision,  of  course,  became  a  dead 
letter  and  was  repealed  in  1834.  Thenceforth,  sodetfcs  were 
free  to  establish  themsdves  upon  what  conditions  and  with  what 
rates  they  chose,  provided  only  they  satisfied  the  barrister  that 
the  rules  were  "  calculated  to  carry  into  effect  the  intention  of  the 
parties  framing  them,"  and  were  "  in  conformity  to  law." 

By  an  act  of  1846  the  barrister  certifying  the  rules 
was  constituted  "Registrar  of  Friendly  Sodeties,"  and  the 
rules  of  all  societies  were  brought  together  under  his  custody. 
An  actuarial  certificate  was  to  be  obtained  before  any  society 
could  be  registered  "  for  the  purpose  of  securing  any  benefit 
dependent  on  the  laws  of  sickness  and  mortality."  In  1850  the 
acts  were  again  repealed  and  consolidated  with  amendments. 
Sodeties  were  divided  into  two  classes,  "certified"  and 
"  registered."    The  certified  societies  were  such  as  obtained  a 
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cctdkut  10  tlKic  Uhla  1)]r  u  icttury  pgnesi'ng  B  I 
icIIiiK,  win  wu  rB;uind  to  ict  forth  the  dais  of  i 
DDfttlily  npoa  which  he  piDceedcd^  lod  the  rate 


if  sffiJitted  ordcn,  ■ 
ii87S. 


Under  this  act,  which 
&  Urge  Diimbei  of  thera  belof 


Tb*  Friendly  Sodetica ,  .  _ 

Ibuigh  in  form  they  have  been  repUced  by  Iwo  couc^iditing 
Ills.  m.  the  Friendly  Sodetia  Act  1S96  and  the  Collecting 
SodcUo  tnd  Indiuliul  Anonnce  COmpinia  Act  1S96.  This 
Icpitiiim  (till  bean  the  pecmiuive  and  elutic  chancur  which 
Duked  the  moK  muctaful  ol  the  previous  acta,  but  it  providca 
impitr  oMUBtODMiBbenofaacerUiniDg  and  tmedying  defects  of 
mu^DWDI  ud  of  tenraining  liaud.  The  bosbeu  of  legistry  ii 
ttda  it>ecaiiLio1ofachictngbtn>r,whobuan  assiiunt  ref^Inr 
iDochcf  the  th»s  couniiies,  with  an  atluaty.  An  appeal  to  the 
dici  lepsini  in  the  cue  oi  the  nfusal  n(  an  auiitint  registnu 
10  regiucr  a  society  or  an  amendmenl  of  rulH,  and  [n  the  caae  of 
hupcDsion  or  cancelling  of  regiatryi  is  intetpoaed  before  ^peal 
is  to  be  Eiade  to  the  Hi^  Court.  Rrgalry  under  a  particular 
~ '  He  may  be  refused  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  re^ti 


re  them 


nbcn  or  the  public  u 


mhei 


la  identity.    It  b  the  duty  of  the  chief 
ktrar,  ammg  otuer  things,  to  rec^uiie  bom  every  aodety 
m  in  props  form  eadi  year  of  fta  receipls  and  expendittm 
'   '  '    '  I  evrry  five  years  a  valuation  c 


Upon 


c  applial 


prc^onJoa  of  ibe  memben,  varying  according  to  the  magaituc 
of  Ihe  KCicty,  the  chief  trgiitnr  may  appoint  an  inqxctor  1 
aamiae  iiiio  its  aSaiis,  or  may  call  a  general  mceliDg  of  tl 
Btembpn  to  coniidei  and  determine  any  nutter  afiecting  i 
iatensEt,    lliese  are  powers  which  have  been  used  with  excdlej 
dccL    Cases  hsve  occurred  in  which  fraud  baa  been  detected 
and  panisbed  by  this  means  that  could  not  probably  bive  been 
KhenriR  bmi^t  to  light.  In  others  a  system  oE  miamanagenient 
ia  btes  apacd  and  eflectually  checked.    The  power  of  calling 
ipedal  Dtctin^  hu  enabled  Mdetii*  (o  remedy  defects  in  their 
nles,  to  lemon  officss  guilly  ft  mboonduct,  &c,  w' 
pncedare  pnKiibed  by  the  rules  <tu  for  aome  reason 
haprRrable.    Upon  an  qipllcation  of  a  like  proportion 
ben  the  chief  re^ttnr  may,  U  be  finds  thst  the  funds  of  a  scxdety 

tk  EU<*  of  cdotiibotioD  ire  buufficienC  to  cover  the  benefits 
unrcd  (opoa  which  he  cnuolts  his  actuary),  orda  tbe  sodely 
In  be  dlMDlved,  and  direct  how  its  funds  an  to  be  applied. 
Asilurity  is  ^ves  10  the  chief  re^strar  to  direct  the  expense 
(jitdiauiury,  Incidenial,    ftc.)    of   an   inspection  or    ^ledal 
DRting  to  be  defrayed  by  the  memben  or  oScxn,  or  formi 
Dcoben  or  otfictn,  of  a  society,  if  be  dots  Dot  think  they 
Aoold  be  defrayed  either  by  the  ^>plicanl»  or  out  of  t"- 
Kdety's  [bimIs.     He  li  also  empowered,  with  the  qiproval 
Ibc  tnatoty,  to  ennpt  any  friendly  lodety  from  the  pioviuoiia 
ft  Ike  CoUcc^nc  Sodetia  Act  It  he  considera  it  to  be 
■hich  Umm  pronslons  ought  not  to  apply.    Every  sodct;      „ 
iFRd  after  1S4S,  (o  which  these  provisions  du  apply,  is  to  use  the 
mis  "  CoDeciinc  Society  "  as  the  last  words  d  its  n 

TV  law  a*  lo  the  membenhip  of  infants  has  been  altered  three 
CBa.  Tbe  act  of  iSj;  allowed  existing  lodetia  1 
1^  rule  or  practice  of  admitting  children  as  membe 
is  force  at  its  paesirLg,  and  prohibited  membeish^  under  sixteen 
feiD  ol  a^  til  any  other  case,  except  the  cue  of  a  juvenUi 
Kxiety  CDnqioaed  whcJly  of  memben  under  that  age.  Tbi 
Ueanoy  made  ipedal  regulations  for  tbe  te^Mry  of  such  juvenili 

encoded  to  twenty-one.    In  189s  it  was  en*cted  that  no  sodely     ] 
ikodd  bKvc  aJV  OKmbeis  undec  one  yeu  of  age,  whether  I ! 


"ised  by  an  eidsling  rule  or  not;  and  that  eveiy  aociely 
I  be  entitled  to  make  a  rule  admitting  members  at  any  age 
oe  year,  but  by  tbe  Friendly  Societies  Act  190S  member- 
.  Fas  permitted  to  minora  under  tke  age  of  one  year.  Hie 
Treasury,  upon  the  enactment  of  i39S  coming  inio  operation, 
rescinded  its  regulations  for  the  registry  of  juvenile  sodelies^ 
and  though  it  is  ilill  the  prscdce  to  iuboiil  for  registry  societies 
(holly  composed  of  persons  under  tweniy-one,  these  socdelies 


B  obliged  to  seek  officers  an 


in  the 


netbod 


of  this  anom 
^dly  Sodetia  Act,  which,  by  the  conditions  of 
unsble  to  be  self-govemiog,  the  act  provides 
'  ^  ■      ■    ^^f  societies  and  ordinary 


brSDCbet,  or  of  distribu 
.uvenile  BOdety  among  a  number  of  branches.  The 
Usbilily  of  schoolboys  and  young  working  lads  to  slcknos  is 
imall,  and  these  sodeiiea  fttquenUy  accumulate  fundi,  which, 
u  their  membership  is  Lempoiary,  remain  unclaimed  and  an 

The  Lcgiilaiion  ol  iStj  and  lSj6  was  tbe  nult  of  the  laboura  of 
4  royal  commisaJon  e^  high  authority,  presided  over  by  Sir  Stafford 
Nonbcou  [af lerwardi  Lord  Iddukigh),  whidi  at  from  1070101874, 
-LOd  prooecuted  an  exhauttive  inquiry  iolo  the  organiiatton  and 
oadiEion  of  the  various  clasMS  of  friendly  sodcties.  Their  reports 
iccupy  more  than  a  doien  large  bluebooks.  Tliey  divided  registered 
riendly  societies  Into  15  daaica. 

Tbe  first  class  hidudal  the  aOUsted  societies  or  "  orders,"  such 
as  the  Man  liiili  i  Unity  of  OddfellowB,  tbe  Aodenc  Order  of 
Foresters,  the  RecbsUtea.  Dnildi.  Ac  These  societies  hive  • 
— icral  body,  either  situated  b)  some  brve  town,  aa  in  the  c& 


jeoflbe 
ftbe 


tt  orders,  (here  were  smstler 


Manchester  tjnity,  or  moving  from  place  to  pliice,  as  1 
Foresters.    Under  this  central  body,  the  country  Is  (li 

a  number  of  lodegendeat  branchea^  laDed  "lodges," 
"  tents,?*  or  "  divinons,"  having  a  separate  fund  a<f~'~' 
themsdves,  hi'*  — ■-Ji—.a "—  . —  '— j  — j— 

■ffiliated  bodi 

■ffilialedfonn . ._ 

In  the  colony  of  ^^ctoriB,  Australia,  all  tbe  esiiltog  friendly  ao—— 
in  of  this  elsss.  The  oirleta  have  thdr  "  Kcins,"  but  ttne,  ii 
may  safely  be  saidy  are  of  a  very  Innocent  chancter.  and  meiely 
■er%«  the  purpose  of  Identifying  a  member  of  a  distant  branch  by  hu 
kiiowiedgeof^the"«ip,"aiidof  the  current  password,  Ac  Indeed 
they  are  now  ao  far  from  bdng  "  secret  societies  "  that  Ih^  meelingi 
arc  attended  by  repoctefs  and  the  debates  published  in  the  news, 
papers,  and  the  uder  of  Focceters  has  passed  a  wise  resohttloa 
^ipun^nE  from  Its  pabUcattons  all  aSectatkn  of  mystery. 

Most  of  the  lodgBaedstliHbefoRlBTS  have  converted  themidvea 
ima  re^stercd  branches.    The  tequlrraent  that  for  that  purpose  a 

irote  of  Ihree-founhs  sboold  be isiiiji  was  altered  In  1S9J  to  a 

3aie  majoricy  vote.  T1>epnviilo»asti)settleiientof  diqnueswere 
rxtended  In  iSts  to  every  descrlptiM  of  dispute  between  In  si  Ins 
snd  tbe  central  body,  and  in  1895  It  was  provkled  that  the  forty 
dflya  after  whidi  a  member  may  apply  to  tbe  court  to  settle  a  dispute 
-1. —  -henciFly  failitodoHi,ahsUiwtbeEih  torununtOapplkaiiDn 

J.  i. _.-™  .„.n  ■!_  .ji,..-.i.  ~..^  by  AeHder 

ihkJihadT 


was  funber  enacted  that  no  such 
Epvluon,  uie  any  nanM  or  number 
1  the  order.  The  orders  generally. 
aiefvlly  Mipervised  tbe  valualioni 

:^ut- ' ■ ■■— 


t  be  Denlioned  tbe  "  Chdnuford 
I  SiTHi  Mutual."  the  "  Ciniwn 
TijngKam  General  ProvideDt."    In 
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friendly  •ocietie*  fiartly  in  tne  nature  ot  tbe  benelits  granted  upon 
death,  which  are  intended  to  compensate  for  \ot»  oi  empioyment 
during  the  time  of  cefemonial  iedusion  entoined  by  the  Jewish  Uw, 
which  b  called  "  sitting  shiva."  They  auo  provide  a  cab  for  the 
mourners  and  rabbi,  and  a  tombstone  for  the  departed,  and  the 
same  benefits  as  an  o«dinary  friendlv  society  during  sickness.  Some 
also  provide  a  place  of  worship.  Of  these  the  "  Puisuen  of  Peace  " 
(enrolled  in  December  1797).  the  "  Bikhur  Cholim,  or  Visiton 
of  the  Sick  "  (April  1798).  the  "  Hosier  Holim  "  (1804).  may  be 
mentioned. 

Class  ^  was  "  local  village  and  country  sodetiei,**  including  the 
•mall  public-house  dubs  which  abound  in  the  villages  and  meal 
districts,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  unregistered. 

Class  6  was  formed  of  "  particular  trade  societies." 

Class  7  was  "  dividing  societies."  These  were  before  1875  un- 
authoriied  by  law,  though  they  were  very  attractive  to  the  members. 
Their  practice  b  usuaUjr  to  start  afresh  every  January,  paying  a 
subscription  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  usually  charged  by  an 
ordinary  friendly  society,  out  erf  which  a  sick  allowance  is  granted 
to  any  member  iriio  may  fall  dck  during  the  year,  and  at  Chrbtmas 
the  balance  not  so  appued  b  divided  among  the  members  equally, 
with  the  exception  01  a  small  sum  left  to  begin  the  new  year  with. 
The  mischief  of  the  system  b  that,  as  there  b  no  accumulation  of 
f undst  the  society  cannot  provide  for  prolonged  sickness  or  old  age. 
and  must  either  break  up  altogether  or  exclude  its  sick  and  s^cd 
membera  at  the  very  time  when  they  most  need  its  help.  This, 
howtver,  has  not  impaired  the  popularity  of  the  societies,  and  the 
act  of  1875,  framed  on  the  sound  principle  that  the  protection  of 
the  law  should  not  be  withheld  from  any  form  of  association,  enables 
a  society  to  be  registered  with  a  rule  for  dividing  its  funds,  provided 
only  that  all  exbting  claims  upon  the  society  are  to  be  met  before 
a  diviuon  takes  place. 

Class  8.  "  deposit  friendly  societies,"  combine  the  characterbtks 
of  a  savings  bank  with  those  of  a  friendly  society.  They  were 
devised  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best,  on  the  principle  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  sick  allowance  b  to  be  raised  out  of  a  member's 
separate  deposit  account,  which,  if  not  so  used,  b  retained  for  hb 
benefit.  Their  advantages  are  in  the  encouragement  they  offer  to 
saviiw,  and  In  meeting  the  selfish  objection  sometimes  raised  to 
frieiwy  societies,  that  the  man  who  b  not  sick  gets  nothing  for  hb 
money;  their  disulvantage  b  in  their  failing  to  meet  cases  oi  richness 
10  prolonged  as  to  exhaust  the  whole  of  the  member's  own  deposit 

Class  9,  **  collecting  societies,"  are  so  called  because  thor  con- 
tributions are  received  through  a  machinery  of  house-to-house 
collection.  These  were  the  subject  of  much  laborious  investigation 
and  close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners.  They  deal 
with  a  lower  dass  of  the  community,  both  with  respect  to  means 
and  to  intelligence,  than  that  from  which  the  members  of  ordinary 
friendly  societies  are  drawn.  The  large  emoluments  gained  by  the 
ofllcen  and  coUecton,  the  high  percentage  of  expenditure  (often  ex- 
ceeding half  the  contributions),  and  the  excessive  frequency  of 
lapsing  of  insurances  point  to  mischiefs  in  their  management.  "  The 
radical  evil  of  the  whole  system  (thacommissioners  remark)  i^>pean 
to  us  to  lie  in  the  employment  of  collectors,  otherwise  than  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  members,  a  supervision  and 
control  which  we  fear  to  be  absolutely  unattainable  in  burial  societies 
that  are  not  purely  locaL"  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  these  sodeties  extend  tbe  benefits  of  life  insurance  to  a  class 
which  the  other  societies  cannot  reach,  namdy,  the  class  that  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  attend  at  an  office,  but  must  be  induced  to 
effect  an  insurance  by  a  house-to-house  canvasser,  and  be  regularly 
vbited  by  the  collector  to  ensure  their  ^ying  the  contributions. 
To  many  such  persons  these  sodeties,  despite  all  their  erron  of 
constitution  and  management,  have  been  of  neat  benefit.  The  great 
•source  of  these  errors  hes  in  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  managcre 
of  the  societies  to  forset  that  they  are  sfanply  trustees,  and  to  look 
upon  the  concern  as  their  own  personal  property  to  be  managed  .for 
their  own  benefit.  These  societies  are  of  two  kinds,  kxral  and  general. 
For  the  general  societies  the  act  of  z87<^  made  certain  stringent 
provbions.  Each  member  was  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  oTthe 
rule*  for  one  penny,  and' a  signed  policy  for  the  same  charge.  For- 
feiture of  benefit  for  non-payment  b  not  to  be  enforced  without 
fourteen  days'  written  notice.  The  transfer  of  a  member  from  one 
sodety  to  another  was  not  to  be  made  without  hb  written  consent 
and  notice  to  the  society  affected.  No  collector  b  to  be  a  mana^, 
or  vote  or  take  part  at  any  meetinc.  At  least  one  general  meeUng 
was  to  be  held  every  year,  of  which  notice  must  be  given  either  by 
advertisement  or  by  letter  or  post  card  to  each  member.  The 
balance-sheet  b  to  oe  open  for  inspection  seven  days  before  the 
meeting,  and  to  be  certified  by  a  public  accountant,  not  an  officer  of 
the  society.  Dbputes  could  be  settled  by  justices,  or  county  courts, 
notwithstanding  anything  in  the  rules  of  the  society  to  the  contrary. 
Qosely  associated  with  the  question  of  the  manaeement  of  th^ 
societies  b  that  dt  the  risk  incurred  by  infant  life,  through  the 
facilities  offered  by  these  sodeties  for  making  insurances  on  the 
death  of  children.  That  tfib  b  a  reaLrisk  b  certain  from  the  records 
of  the  assizes,  and  from  many  drcumstances  of  suspicion;  but  the 
extent  of  it  cannot  be  measured,  and  has  probably  been  exaggerated. 


It  has  never  been  lawful  to  assure  more  than  £6  on  the  death  of  a 
child  under  five  years  of  age,  or  more  than  £10  on  tht  death  of  one 
under  ten.  Previous  to  the  act  of  1875,  however,  there  was  no 
machinery  for  ascertaining  that  the  law  was  complied  with,  or  for 
enfordng  it.  Thb  b  supplied  by  that  act,  though  still  somewhat 
imperfectly.  When  the  bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Locds.  an 
amendment  was  made,  reducing  the  limit  of  assurance  on  a  diild 
under  three  yean  of  age  to  £3,  but  thb  amendment  was  onfortuaatdy 
dittgreed  with  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Class  xo,  annuity  sodeties,  prevail  in  the  west  of  England.  These 
societies  are  few,  and  tbdr  business  b  diminidiing.  Moat  of  them 
originated  at  the  time  when  aovenunent  subaidiaed  friendly  societies 
by  allowing  them  £4:  ix :  3%  per  annum  interest.  Now  animities 
may  be  purchased  direct  from  the  National  Debt  *rf'K^'nr*mf*frY- 
These  soaeties  are  more  numerous,  however,  in  Ireland. 

Class  XX,  female  societies,  are  numerous.  Many  of  them  reseinble 
affilbted  orden  at  least  in  name,  calling  themsdvesFemale  Foresters, 
Odd  Sbters,  Lx>yal  Orangewomen,  Comforting  Sisten  and  ao  forth. 
In  their  rules  may  be  found  such  a  providon  as  that  a  member  shall 
be  fined  who  does  not  *'  behave  as  becometh  an  Orangewoman." 
Many  are  unregbtered.  In  the  northern  counties  of  Kngl^ad  they  are 
sometimes  termed  "  life  boxes,"  doubtless  from  the  old  coitom  of 
placing  the  contributions  in  a  box.  Tbe  trustees,  tneaaurer.  and 
committee  are  usually  females,  but  very  frequendy  the  aeovtary 
b  a  man,  paid  a  small  salary. 

Under  Class  12  the  commisrionen  induded  the  aocseCies  for 
various  purposeswhich  were  authorixed  by  the  secretary  of  state  to 
be  re^:istered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  18^,  oompriwig 
working-men's  dubs,  and  certain  specially  authorued  aodeties, 
as  well  as  othera  that  are  now  defined  to  be  friendly  societiem.  Among 
these  purposes  are  assbting  members  in  search  of  em|4ayment: 
assuring  members  during  slack  seasons  of  trade;  granting  temporary 
relief  to  membere  in  distressed  drcumstances;  purchase  of  coals  and 
other  necessaries  to  be  supplied  to  membere;  relief  or  maintenance 
in  case  of  lamoiess,  blindness,  insanity,  paralysis,  or  bo^ly  hurt 
through  accidents;  also,  the  assurance  against  loss  by  disease  or 
death  of  cattle  employed  in  trade  or  agriculture;  reUef  in  case  of 
shipwreck  or  loss  or  di^ge  to  boats  or  nets;  and  sodeties  for  sodat 
intercourse,  mutual  helptulness,  mental  and  moral  •impfovemeat* 
rational  recreation,  &c.,  called  working-men's  dubs. 

Class  X3  was  composed  of  cattle  insurance  societies. 

These  are  the  thirteen  classes  into  which  the  comaisaoiieri 
divided  regbtered  friendly  societies.  There  were  26,034  societies 
enrolled  or  certified  undo'  the  various  acts  for  friendly  aocietses 
in  force  between  1793  and  X855;  and,  as  we  have  seen«  ax, 875 
societies  regbtered  under  the  act  of  X855  before  the  1st  January 
1876,  when  the  act  of  X875  came  into  operation.  The  total  there- 
fore of  sodeties  to  which  a  legal  constitution  had  been  given  was 
47,909.  Of  these  26,067  were  presumed  to  be  in  existence  when 
the  registrar  called  for  his  annual  return,  but  only  x  1,28a  furnished 
the  return  required.  These  had  3404,187  membos,  aind  £9,336,946 
funds.  Twenty-two  societies  returned  over  xo,aoo  members  eaca; 
nine  over  30,000.  One  society  (the  Royal  Liver  Friendly  Society, 
Liverpool,  the  hugest  of  the  collecting  sodeties)  returned  68a^7X 
members.  The  next  in  order  was  one  of  the  samedass,  the  United 
Assurance  Society,  Liverpool,  with  X59g95^  members;  but  in  aH 
societies  of  thb  class  the  membership  consists  very  laigdy  of  in- 
fants. The  average  of  memben  in  tbe  xx,26o  sodeties  with  less 
than  xo.ooo  membere  each  was  only  X7X. 

Such  were  the  registered  sodeties;  out  there  remained  belund  a 
large  body  of  unregistered  societies.  With  increased  knowledge  of 
the  advantages  of  regbtration,^  and  of  the  true  prind{4ea  upon 
which  friendly  sodeties  should  be  established,  the  number  of  un- 
registered soaeties,  in  comparison  with  those  registered,  ought  to 
Ixxome  much  leas. 

On  the  actuarial  side  it  b  in  the  highest  degree  essential  to  the 
interests  of  thdr  memben  that  friendly  sodeties  should  be  financbDy 
sound, — in  other  words,  that  they^  should  throughout  their  existence 
be  able  to  meet  the  engagements  into  which  they  have  entered  with 
their  membere.  For  thb  purpose  It  b  necessary  that  the  members' 
contributions  should  be  so  fixed  as  to  prove  adequate,  with  proper 
management,  to  provide  the  benefits  promised  to  the  members. 
These  benefits  almost  entirely  depend  upon  the  oootingeodes  of 
health  and  life;  that  b,  they  take  the  form  of  payments  to  memben 
when  sick,  of  payments  to  memben  upon  attauiins  given  ans.  or 
of  payments  upon  membere'  deaths,  and  frequently  a  menuier  a 

>  These  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus: — (t)  power  to  hold  land 
and  vesting  oiproperty  m  trustees  by  mere  appointment ;  (2)  remedy 
against  misapplication  of  funds;  (3)  priority  in  bankruptcy  or  00 
death  of  officer;  (4)  transfer  of  stock  by^^directbn  of  dud  regbtrar; 
(5)  exemption  from  stamp  duties;  (6)  membenhip  of  minora; 
(7)  certificates  of  birth  and  death  at  reduced  cost;  (8)  investment 
with  National  Debt  C^mmissionen;  (^  reductioa  of  bnes  on  admis- 
sion to  copyholds;  (10)  disduuge  of  mortgages  by  mere  reodpc: 
(11)  obligation  on  officere  to  render  accounts;  (12)  settlement  of 
disputes:  (13)  insurance  of  funeral  expenses  for  wives  and  children 
without  insurable  interest;  (14)  nomination  at  death:  (15)  payment 
without  adminbtration ;  (16)  services  of  puUic  auditon  aind  valuere; 
(17)  regbtry  of  documents,  of  which  copies  may  be^ut  in  evidence. 
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r^cikd  Lb  JtBi.  Tlic  nwilL  of  the  ubdalicAaiipeared  in  1696. 
oil  hlurtnokd  1367  loliagHEca.  CDnuinin(  ublnbutcl  upon  Ibe 
tiijfjimj  i3t  ncvly  fgur  ftfid  A  lulf  nuUiofl  yeut  of  life.  Tliae 
QMh  i^vid  ffoi^Lly,  «a  aHDpucd  with  pcevioua  obtcmcioiiBp 
uiKmirdlHDiiily  MBcknoi.  TUainteniiGaliHbcaicoBfiniud 
br  il>  DbKmtiaiu  of  Mr  Airnd  W.  Wuxiii,  actuuy  to  the  lode- 
pndeii  Onhr  cJ  OiMleUan,  MucboUT  Uluty  Prindlr  Sodny, 
«  Ui  iDvMifatiiiii  of  Ibc  •icIcBot  and  moitaUly  apBiem  ol  thai 
Bdcty  4iiriu  tkc  Eve  yan  It93-It97,  stucb  eocvkd  ovtr 
ftuwxis  mdiviaiiil^  mm  ihu  jficofioa  ym  of  Ufa  and  jmo-ooo 

die  NuIoiHl  Coafanacaof  FiiBiUySodetn 
I  «b<r  Hcittia  hu  bun  of  inu  ••»»  in 
ti  in  the  kw,  ud  ia  taabBiy  Iba  iBciMla 
LD  lh«  tovcrnnant  and  tba  kfUatiuv  aay 

■^dabvu  aiade  tv  ctrx^it 
uj  lint  tbe  ruk*  ol  tbc  di. 


TbtoublUinici 


pt  Bpoa  ihrce  nonthi*  aolice.  The  workiag  of  ifaeie 
■•  b*i  btca  vinnd  nib  diiiatiilaelkiii  by  amahew  of  ihe 
iirfiiiiiiin.  aod  it  bai  bean  RigteHcd  that  a  board  of  con- 


JD  ud  braacbc*  of  ngivtertit]  fo 


y  FrindJjr  Saaetiet  (cluwi  i  to 

^oxdH  tHviiw  Bianchca  (cUaa  1} 

"  '     '^FnsdlySocictiatdui;)  . 

_|Mai'i  Gluts  (dui>)  ' 
VdiQr  Amhoriad  Soddit*  jdaaa  11} 
Scfdilh  Authoritad  Loan  Socwtia  (daj 
HirjEirSacicIica  (kc  laN  pariftaph)  . 
"iklivnBHSodcticalduilJ}  . 
pCbba  (nadH  act  of  1901) 
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Briliit  Emfirt.— la  many  of  the  BridA  colontet  leioUtion 
oD  the  subject  iimllaT  to  that  of  tbe  molber-counlry  ba»  been 
idt^ted.  In  IhoH  forming  the  CsmmoDneiJlh  of  Auitnlia 
and  tn  Nev  Zeataod  tbe  affiliated  oidcn  hold  the  field,  there 
beibf  lew,  if  uy,  iodcpebdeat  friendly  lodeties.  Tbe  uate 
of  Vicloiu  bu  won  than  1000  lodgci  with  more  tbio  ioo.dod 
menbera  lod  neatly  ij  millioo  pounds  fundi,  avenging  oearly 
£t4  pet  tntmber.  B(ada  the  irgiatiii  theie  Ii  a  government 
actuary  tot  friendly  lodetia,  by  whom  the  liabiliiio  aod 
accounla  of  lU  lodetia  ate  valued  eveiy  five  yean,  a  method 
which  enatuet  uniformity  in  the  proccsaa  of  valuation.  The 
friendly  locieties  in  the  other  AualnUaiiaa  lUta  an  not 
•0  numeroui  nor  ao  wttllhy,  but  are  ja  each  oue  under  the 
■upervtakinof  vlgUantpuUicoffidab,  Id  New  Zetland  *  friendly 
iodety  wa*  esublithed  at  New  Plynuniih  in  ia4i,  the  Gnt  year 
of  that  aettlemcat.  The  tormaluia  of  a  todety  at  Nelioo  vu 
revilved  upon  by  the  emigranta  on  ihipboard  on  their  pauage 
out,  and  the  firat  meeting  waa  held  among  the  tall  fern  near  tba 
beach  a  few  dayi  after  Lhey  landed.  The  lociedei  have  now  ■ 
regialrai,  an  actuary,  a  reviling  bairiilcr  and  two  public  valuen, 
Investi^doos  have  been  made  into  thtir  lickneaa  capciience, 
with  lEtulta  which  compare  favounbly  with  thou  of  the  Uan- 
cbeater  Unity  and  the  legistry  office  In  the  motfaet-coimliy 
antH  the  hitter  ago,  when  greater  tickneu  appear*  to  reauU 
(ram  lower  mortaiily.  The  average  funds  per  member  an 
£ig,io*.    Nearly  (our-httlu  are  invested  in  the  purchase  or  on 

Jn  Cape  Colony  no  sodely  is  allowed  to  register  unless  it  be 
shown  to  the  laiiifaclion  of  the  legiitiar  that  the  conttibntions 
which  it  propose*  to  charge  are  adequate  to  provide  for  (he 
bcnefila  which  it  undertakes  to  grant.  The  consequence  is  that 
Little  more  than  one-third  of  the  existing  sodetiea  are  regiitered. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  province  of  Ontario,  eitenaive 
powen  of  control  an  given  to  the  legiitTaTi  and  societies  an  not 
admitted  t^  ngistry  without  strict  proof  ol  their  compliance 
with  the  tonditlniis  of  legistiy  hnpoied  by  the  Uw.  Very  full 
nlums  of  thai  traasactloua  are  requited  and  published,  and 
registry  is  cancelled  when  any  of  the  conditions  ol  ngistry 
cease  to  be  observed.  These  conditioni  apply  not  only  to  sooetiti 
oisting  in  Ontario,  but  to  foreign  sodetie*  transacting  busines* 


Ctntnlria. — 
ol  friendly  sodetie 

haa  a  Commanon  royalt  permanenS*  dci  ukUUj  lie  secoKrs  mvlMH. 
Under  laws  passed  In  iSji  and  1S94  Bodelies  an  divided  into 
two  classes,  tecogoized  and  not  rerogniied.  The  tecogniied 
iodelles  were  in  iBM  only  about  hall  as  many  as  the  unretog- 
niied.  There  wen  in  1(104  nearly  ;ooo  lecogniied  lodetics 
with  joo,ooo  members.  They  enjoy  the  privileges  of  incorpora- 
tion, eicemption  from  stamp  duty,  gratuitous  aruounceroent  in 
the  offidal  MoniteuT  and  may  have  free  postage. 


S  frie 


i   by   g 


lional  Debt 


Number  of 


government   s 
the  privilege  of  investing  their  fund*  In  Jhe  Ciisse  di 
ct  Coniignatloni,  corresponding  tc  _ 

of  lodeties  in  Fnna  is  into  those 
"  authorized  "  and  those  "  approved." 
By  a  law  ol  the  lit  of  April  1898  ■ 
friendly  sodety  may  be  established  by 
merely  depositing  a  copy  of  its  rules 
and  list  of  officers  with  the  souipiefet. 
Approved    sodetiea    an    entitled    to 
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the  7th  of  April  1876  (amended  on  the  ist  of  June  1884) 
which  prescribed  for  rq^tered  friendly  societies  many  things 
which  in  England  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  their  founders; 
and  it  provided  for  an  amount  of  official  interference  in  their 
management  that  is  wholly  unknown  here.  The  superintend- 
ing authority  had  a  right  to  inspect  the  books  of  every 
sodety,  whether  registered  or  not,  and  to  give  formal  notice 
to  a  society  to  call  in  arrears,  exclude  defaulters,  pay  benefits 
or  revoke  illegal  resolutions.  A  higher  authority  might,  in 
certain  cases,  order  societies  to  be  dissolved.  These  pro- 
visions related  to  voluntary  societies;  but  it  was  competent 
for  communal  authorities  also  to  order  the  formation  of  a  friendly 
society,  and  to  make  a  regulation  compelling  all  workmen  not 
already  members  of  a  society  to  join  it.  Since  then  the  great 
series  of  imperial  statutes  has  been  passed,  mnmiendng  in  1883 
with  that  for  sickness  insurance,  followed  in  1884  by  that  for 
workmen's  accident  insurance,  extended  to  sickness  insurance 
in  x88$,  developed  in  the  laws  relating  to  accident  and  sickness 
insurance  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  and  forestry  pursuits 
in  x886,  of  persons  engaged  in  the  building  trade  and  of  seamen 
and  others  engaged  in  seafaring  pursuits  in  1887,  and  crowned 
by  the  law  relating  to  infirmity  and  old-age  insurance  in  1889. 
Mr  H.  Unger,  a  distinguished  actuary,  remarks  that  the  whole 
German  workman's  insurance  and  its  executive  bodies  (sickness 
ftmds,  trade  associations,  insurance  institutions)  are  constantly 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  position  of  the  workmen  in  a  sodd 
and  sanitary  aspect,  to  the  benefit  of  internal  peace  and  the 
welfare  of  the  German  empire. 

In  Holland  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  burial  dubs  and 
sickness  benefit  sodeties  appears  to  be  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  in  any  other  country;  but  that  the  burial 
dubs  do  not  rest  upon  a  sdentific  basis,  and  have  an  unfavour- 
able influence  upon  infant  mortality.  Half  the  population  are 
insured  in  some  burial  club  or  other.  The  sick  benefit  sodeties 
are,  as  in  England,  some  in  a  good  and  some  in  a  bad  finandal 
condition;  and  legislation  follows  the  English  system  of  com- 
pulsory publidty,  combined  with  freedom  of  competition. 

In  Spain  friendly  sodeties  have  grown  out  of  the  rdigioiis 
gilds.  They  are  r^ulated  by  an  act  of  1887.  Thdr  actuarial 
condition  appears  to  be  backward,  but  to  show  indications  of 
improvement.  (E.  W.  B.) 

United  States. — Under  the  title  of  fraternal  societies  are 
induded  in  the  United  States  what  axe  known  in  England  as 
friendly  sodeties,  having  some  basis  of  mutual  hdp  to  members, 
mutual  insurance  assodations  and  benefit  associations  of  all 
kinds.  There  are  various  classes  and  a  great  variety  of  forms 
of  fraternal  a^odations.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  give  a  concrete 
historicsl  statement  of  their  origin  and  growth;  but,  dealing 
with  those  having  benefit  features  for  the  payn^ent  of  certain 
amounts  in  case  of  sickness,  acddent  or  death,  it  is  found  that 
thdr  history  in  the  United  States  is  practically  within  the  last 
half  of  the  19th  century.  The  more  important  of  the  older 
organizations  are  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  founded  in 
X771  and  reorganized  in  1834;  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
1836;  Andent  Order  of  Hibernians  of  America,  1836;  United 
Andent  Order  of  Druids,  1839;  Independent  Order  of  Recha- 
bites,  1842;  Independent  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith,  founded  in  1843; 
Order  of  the  United  American  Mechanics,  1845;  Independent 
Order  of  Free  Sons  of  Israd,  1849;  Junior  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics,  1853.  A  very  large  proportion,  probably 
more  than  one-half,  of  the  sodeties  which  have  secret  organiza- 
tions pay  benefits  in  case  of  ^ckness,  acddent,  disability,  and 
funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death,  lliis  dass  of  sodeties  grew 
out  of  the  English  friendly  sodeties  and  have  masonic  character- 
istics. The  Freemasons  and  other  secret  sodeties,  while  not  all 
having  benefit  features  in  thdr  distinctive  organizations,  have 
auxiliary  sodeties  with  such  features.  There  is  also  a  dass  of 
secret  sodeties,  bssed  largdy  on  masonic  usages,  that  have  for 
their  prindpal  object  the  payment  of  benefits  in  some  form. 
These  are  the  Oddfellows,  the  Knighu  of  Pythias,  the  Knights 
of  Honour,  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  some  others.  Many  trade 
unions  have  now  adopted  benefit  features,  especially  the  Typo- 
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graphical  Union,  while  many  suboirdinate  OBions  an4  great 
publishing  houses  have  mutual  relid  associations  purely  of  a  local 
character,  and  some  of  the  more  important  newspapers  have  such 
mutual  relief  or  benefit  societies.  The  New  Yoric  trade  unions, 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  paid  out  Urge  sums  of  money  in  ^nefits 
where  members  have  been  out  of  work,  or  are  sick,  or  are  on  strike 
or  have  died.  The  total  paid  In  one  year  for  all  tiieac  benefits 
was  over  $500,000. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  membership  of  aU  the  fraternal 
associations  in  the  United  States;  but,  induding  Oddfellows, 
Freemasons,  purdy  benefit  associations  and  all  the  dass  of  the 
larger  fraternal  organizations,  the  membership  is  over  6,000,00a 
Among  the  more  important,  so  far  as  membmhip  is  concerned, 
are  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Oddfellows,  the  Modem  Wood- 
men of  America,  the  Andent  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Im* 
proved  Order  of  Red  Men,  Royal  Arcanum,  Knights  <rf  the 
Maccabees,  Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics, 
Foresters  of  America,  Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  &c 
These  and  other  organizations  pay  out  a  vast  amount  of  money 
every  year  in  the  various  forms. 

Since  about  the  year  i8;ro  a  new  form  of  benefit  organixatioo  hat 
come  into  existence.  This  u  a  life  insurance  bawd  00  the  a 
plan,  assessments  being  levied  whenever  a  member  dies; 
or,  as  more  recently,  regular  assessments  bdng  nude  in 
advance  of  death,  as  post-mortem  assessmentshave  proved 
a  falladous  method  of  securing  the  means  of  paying 
death  benefits.  There  are  about  200  mutual  benefit 
companies  or  associations  in  the  United  States  conducted  on  the 
"  lodge  system  ";  that  b  to  say,  they  have  regular  meetings  for 
socialpurposes  and  for  general  improvement,  and  m  their  work  there 
is  found  the  mysticism,  forms  and  ceremonies  which  belong  to 
secret  societies  generally.  These  elements  have  proved  a  very  stroQ| 
force  in  keeping  this  dass  of  associations  (airiy  intact.  The  *'  work 
oS  the  lodges  in  the  initiation  of  members  and  their  passing  through 
various  degrees  »  attractive  to  many  people,  and  m  small  pUccs. 
remote  from  the  amusements  of  the  aty,  these  lodges  constitute 
a  resort  where  membera  can  give  play  to  thdr  various  talenu.  lo 
most  of  them  the  features  of  the  Masonic  ritual  are  prominent.  The 
amount  of  insurance  which  a  single  member  can  carry  in  such  associa- 
tions b  small.  In  the  Knights  of  Honour,  one  of  the  first  of  this 
class,  policies  ranging  from  fsoo  to  fxwo  are  granted.  In  the  Ro>-al 
Arcanum  the  maximum  n  $3poo.  Thb  form  of  insurance  may  be 
called  oo^iierative,  and  has  many  elements  iriiich  make  the  organiza- 
tions prsctbii^  it  stronger  than  the  ordinary  assessment  insurance 
companies  having  no  stated  meetings  of  memben.  These  co- 
operative insurance  societies  are  orgamnd  on  the  federal  plan— «s 
the  Knights  of  Honour,  for  in8tance--having  local  assemblies,  where 
the  lodee-room  element  b  In  force;  state  organizations,  to  which 
the  local  bodies  send  delegates,  and  the  national  oigmiization,  which 
conducts  all  the  insurance  business  through  iu  executive  officers- 
The  k)cal  societies  pay  a  certain  given  amount  towards  the  support 
of  the  state  and  national  offices,  and  while  originally  they  paid 
death  assessments,  as  called  for,  they  now  pay  regular  monthly 
assessmenu,  in  order  to  avoid  the  weakness  01  the  post-morten 
assessment.  The  difficulty  iriiich  these  organizations  have  in 
conducting  the  insurance  business  b  in  keeping  the  average  age  of 
membership  at  a  low  point,  for  with  an  increase  in  the  average  the 
assessments  increase,  and  many  such  organizations  have  had  great 
trouble  to  convince  younger  membera  that  their  assessments  should 
be  increased  to  make  up  for  the  heavy  loasesamong  theolder  members. 
The  experience  of  these  purely  insurance  associations  has  not  bees 
sufficient  yet  to  demonstrate  thdr  absolute  soundness  or  desirability, 
but  4hcy  have  enabled  a  Urge  number  of  penons  of  limited  means 
to  carry  insurance  at  a  very  low  rate.  They  have  not  maierBlly 
interfered  with  rqnilar  levd  premium  insurance  enterprises,  for  they 
have  stimulated  the  people  to  understand  the  benefits  of  insurance, 
and  have  really  been  an  educational  force  in  thb  direction. 

A  modem  method  of  benefit  association  is  found  in  the  raSway 
relief  departments  of  some  of  the  lane  railway  corporations.  These 
departments  are  ofganized  upon  a  dtncrent  plan  from  the 
benefit  featuresof  labour orEanizationsand  secret  societies, 
providing  the  memben  not  only  with  naymentson  account 
o(  death,  but  also  with  assistance  01  definite  amounts  in 
case  of  sickness  or  aorident,  the  railway. companies  ooo> 
tributing  to  the  funds,  partly  from  philanthropic  and  partly-  from 
financial  motives.  The  prindpal  rauway  companies  in  the  United 
States  which  have  established  these  rdief  oepartments  are  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphb  ft  Reading,  die  Baltimore  ft 
Ohio,  the  Chicago,  Buritngton  ft  Quincy,  and  the  Plant  System. 
The  relief  department  benefits  the  employes,  the  railways,  and  the 
public,  because  it  b  based  upon  the  sound  prindple  that  the 

interests  and  welfare  of  labour,  capital  and  society  aie  common 
and  harmonious,  and  can  be  promoted  more  by  Uhopentioa  of 
effort  than  by  antagonism  and  strife.** 
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The  nihray  employ^  support  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tioa, aad  niost  of  their  aswciations  maintain  oraanixations  to  provide 
that  ncnberi  with  relief  and  insurance.  The  Brotherhood  of 
LocoooCive  Eagineen,  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America, 
the  Brocherfaood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railvay  Trainmen,  the  BnMherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  the 
Svitdnien's  Union,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  and  the 
Order  of  Railway  Tclcgraphcn,  all  have  relief  and  benefit  features. 
The  flldat  and  Ureest  of  these  is  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Locnaothne  Engineers,  founded  at  Detroit  in  August  1863.  Like 
other  laboitr  ocganixations  of  the  h^her  cksa  of  workmen,  the 
objects  of  the  bretherfaoods  of  railway  employ^  are  partly  social 
and  partly  educational,  but  in  addition  to  these  great  purposes  tlwy 
seek  to  protect  their  members  throueh  relief  and  benefit  features. 
Of  coune  the  relief  departments  of  the  railway  commnies  are 
coaoetitors  of  the  relief  and  insurance  features  c^  tne  railway 
trnfiosit  orders,  but*  both  methods  ol  providing  a.«i«»«fir-  fiave 
proved  successful  and  beneficial. 

For  a  history  of  the  various  American  ornntiations,  see  Albert  C. 
Stevesi,  ne  Cyclopaedic  of  Fraternities  (New  York,  Itog);  Facts 
Ur  FnlemaKsU,  published  by  the  Fraiemal  Monitor,  Rochester. 
N.Y. :  for  annual  statements,  "  The  World  Almanac,"  "  Railway 
Relief  Departments.'*  "  Brotherhood  Relief  and  Insurance  of 
RaSway  Employ^"  "  Mutual  Relief  and  Benefit  AModations 
ID  the  Printing  Trade,"  "  Benefit  Features  of  American  Trade 
Vfttons,"  BnUetins  Nos.  8,  17,  19  and  3a  of  the  U^.  Department 
ofUboor.  (C.  D.W.) 

FlIDIDS*  flOCmY  OF,  the  name  adopted  by  a  body  of 
Christians,  who,  in  Uw  and  general  usage,  are  commonly  called 
QuAKZis.  Tbongh  small  in  number,  the  Society  occupies  a 
position  of  singular  interest.  To  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history  it  is  remarkable  as  exhibiting  a  form  of  Christianity 
widely  divcxgent  from  the  prevalent  types,  being  a  religious 
tibwship  whkh  has  no  formulated  crenl  demanding  definite 
fnbscriptioo,  and  no  lituigy,  priesthood  or  outward  sacrament, 
and  which  gives  to  women  an  equal  place  with  men  in  church 
organization.  Tlie  student  of  English  constitutional  history 
«ill  observe  the  success  with  which  Friends  have,  by  the  mere 
ibrce  of  passive  resistance,  obtained,  from  the  legislature  and  the 
courts,  indulgence  for  all  their  scruples  and  a  legal  recognition 
of  their  customs.  In  American  history  they  occupy  an 
important  place  because  of  the  very  prominent  part  which 
they  played  in  the  colonization  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  hatory  of  Quakerism  in  England  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods: — (i)  from  the  first  preaching  of  George  Fox  in 
1647  to  the  Toleration  Act  1689;  (2)  from  1689  to  the  evangelical 
movement  in  1835;  (3)  from  1835  to  the  present  time. 

I.  Period  i&47'i6Sp.—Gtar^  Fox  (1624-1691),  the  son  of  a 
weaver  of  Drayton-in-the-Cky  (now  called  Fenny  Drayton)  in 
^  Leicestenhire,  was  the  founder  of  the  Society.    He 

ftM.  hepn  his  public  ministry  in  1647,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  he  set  out  to  form  a  separate 
rdigiou  body.  Impressed  by  the  formalism  and  deadncss  of 
contemporary  Christianity  (of  which  there  is  much  evidence 
io  the  confessions  of  the  Puritan  writers  themselves)  he  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  repentance  and  personal  striving  after 
the  truth.  When,  however,  his  preaching  attracted  followera, 
t  community  b^an  to  be  formed,  and  traces  of  organization 
aod  discipUne  ttiay  be  noted  in  very  eariy  times.  In  1652  a 
Bomber  of  people  in  Westmorland  and  north  Lancashire  who 
i>^  separated  from  the  common  national  worship,*  came  under 
^  influence  of  Fox,  and  it  was  this  community  (if  it  can  be  so 
aOed)  at  PRaton  Patrick  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Qaiker  church.  For  two  years  the  movement  spread  rapidly 
t^tnyRifaout  the  north  of  England,  and  in  1654  more  than  sixty 
B^ers  went  to  Norwich,  London,  Bristol,  the  Midlands, 
^^  and  other  parts.  Fox  and  his  feUow-preachers  spoke 
vbcoevcr  opportunity  offered,— sometimes  in  churcbes(declining, 
^  the  most  part,  to  occupy  the  pulpit),  sometimes  in  bams, 
■QBKtimes  at  market  crosses.  The  insistence  on  an  inward 
*P<ritul  experisacc  was  the  great  contribution  made  by  Friendsr 

^At  the  time  referred  to,  and  during  the  Commonwealth,  the 
^if^  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches  were  occupied  by  Episcopalians 
^ue  Richard  Baxter  type,  Pre^tcrians,  Independents  and  a  few 
BaptiMa.  It  is  these,  and  not  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
«aouc  OMttiaually  referred  to  by  Gmrge  Fox  as  "  priests." 


to  the  religious  life  of  the  time,  and  to  thousands  it  came  as  a  new 
reveUtion.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  arrangement 
for  this  *'  publishing  of  Thith"  rested  mainly  with  Fox,  and 
that  the  expenses  of  it  and  of  the  foreign  missions  were  borne 
out  of  a  common  fund.  Margaret  Fell  (1614-1703),  wife  of 
Thomas  Fell  (i  598-1658),  vice-chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  afterwards  of  (jeorge  Fox,  opened  her  bouse,  Swarth- 
more  HaU  near  Ulverston,  to  these  preachers  and  probably 
contributed  largely  to  this  fund. 

Their  insistence  on  the  personal  aspect  of  religious  experience 
made  it  impossible  for  Friends  to  countenance  the  setting  apart 
of  any  man  or  building  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others. .  The  operation  of  the  Spirit  was  in 
no  way  limited  to  time,  or  individual  or  place.  Tlie  great  stress 
which  they  hiid  upon  this  aspect  of  Christian  truth  caused  them 
to  be  charged  with  unbelief  in  the  current  orthodox  views  as 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  a  charge  which  they  always  denied.  Contrary  to  the 
Puritan  teaching  of  the  time,  they  insisted  on  the  possibility, 
in  this  life,  of  complete  victory  over  sin.  Robert  Barday,  writing 
some  twenty  yean  later,  adinits  of  degrees  of  perfection,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  fall  from  it  (Apology,  Prop.  viii.).  Such  teaching 
necessarily  brought  Fox  and  his  friends  into  conflict  with  all 
the  relij^ous  bodies  of  England,  and  they  were  continually 
engaged  in  strife  with  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  BaptisU, 
Episcopalians  and  the  wilder  sectaries,  such  as  the  Ranters  and 
the  Muggletonians.  The  strife  was  often  conducted  on  both  sides 
with  a  zeal  and  bitterness  of  language  which  were  character- 
istic of  the  period.  Although  there  was  little  or  no  stress  laid 
on  either  the  joys  or  the  terron  of  a  future  life,  the  movement 
was  not  infrequently  aooompanied  by  most  of  those  physical 
symptoms  which  usually  go  with  vehement  appeals  to  the 
conscience  and  emotions  of  a  rude  multitude.  It  was  owing  to 
these  physical  manifestations  that  the  name  "  (Quaker  "  was 
either  first  given  or  was  regarded  as  appropriate  when  given  for 
another  reason  (see  Fox's  Journal  concerning  Justice  Bennet  at 
Derby  in  1650  and  Barclay's  Apology,  Prop,  z  i,  §  8).  The  early 
Friends  definitely  asserted  that  those  who  did  not  kiK>w  quaking 
and  trembling  were  strangen  to  the  experience  of  Moses,  David 
and  other  saints. 

Some  of  the  earliest  adherents  Indulged  In  extravagances  of 
no  measured  kind.  Some  of  them  imitated  the  Hebrew  prophets 
in  the  performance  of  symbolic  acts  of  denunciation,  foretelling 
or  warning,  going  barefoot,  or  in  sadxioth  or  undress,  and,  in  a 
few  cases,  for  brief  periods,  altogether  naked;  even  women  in 
some  cases  distinguished  themsdves  by  extravagance  of  conduct. 
The  case  of  James  Nayler  (r6i7?-x66o),  who,  in  spite  of  Fox's 
grave  warning,  allowed  Messianic  homage  to  be  paid  to  him,  is  the 
best  known  of  these  instances;  they  are  to  be  explained  partly 
by  mental  disturbance,  resulting  from  the  undue  prominence  of 
a  single  idea,  and  partly  by  the  general  religious  excitement  of 
the  time  and  the  rudeness  of  mannen  prevailing  in  the  classes  of 
society  from  which  many  of  these  individuals  came.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  at  this  time,  and  for  bug  after,  there  was  no 
definite  or  formal  membership  or  S3rstem  of  admission  to  the 
society,  and  it  was  open  to  any  one  by  attending  the  meetings 
to  gain  the  reputation  of  being  a  (Quaker. 

The  activity  of  the  early  F'riends  was  not  confined  to  England 
or  even  to  the  British  Isles.  Fox  and  others  travelled  in  America 
and  tht  West  India  Islands;  another  reached  Jerusalem  and 
preached  against  the  supentition  of  the  monks;  Maty  Fisher 
(fl.  1652-1697),  "a  religious  maiden,"  visited  Smyrna,  the 
Morea  and  the  court  of  Mahommed  IV.  at  Adrianople;  Alex- 
ander Parker  (1628-1689)  went  to  Africa;  others  made  their 
way  to  Rome;  two  women  were  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition 
at  Malta;  two  men  passed  into  Austria  and  Hungary;  and 
William  Penn,  George  Fox  and  several  othen  preached  in 
Holland  and  Germany. 

It  was  only  gradually  that  the  Quaker  community  clothed 
itself  with  an  organization.  The  beginning  of  this  appears  to  be 
due  to  WilHam  Dewsbury  (1621-16S8)  and  (korge  Fox;  it  was 
not  utttn  1666  that  a  complete  system  of  church  organization 
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WAS  established.  The  intxoduction  of  an  ordered  system  and 
discipline  was,  naturally,  viewed  with  some  suspicion  by  people 
taught  to  believe  that  the  inward  light  of  each  individual  man 
was  the  only  true  guide  tot  his  conduct.  The  project  met  with 
determined  opposition  for  about  twenty  years  (1675-1695) 
from  persons  of  considerable  repute  in  the  body.  John  Wilkinson 
and  John  Story  of  Westmorland,  together  with  William  Rogers 
of  Bristol,  raised  a  party  against  Fox  concerning  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  regarding  with  suspicion  any  fixed 
arrangement  for  meetings  for  conducting  churdh  business,  and 
in  fact  hardly  finding  a  place  for  such  meetings  at  all.  They 
stood  for  the  prindple  of  Independency  against  the  Presbjrterian 
form  of  church  government  which  Fox  had  recently  established 
in  the  "  Monthly  Meetings  "  (see  below).  They  opposed  all 
arrangement  for  the  orderly  distribution  of  travelling  ministers 
to  different  localities,  and  even  for  the  payment  of  their  expenses 
(see  above);  they  also  strongly  objected  to  any  disciplinary 
power  being  entrusted  to  the  women's  separate  meetings  for 
business,  which  had  become  of  considerable  importance  after 
the  Plague  (1665)  and  the  Fire  of  London  (1666)  in  consequence 
of  the  need  for  poor  relief.  They  also  claimed  the  right  to  meet 
secretly  for  worship  in  time  of  persecution  (see  below).  They 
drew  a  considerable  fc^owing  away  with  them  and  set  up  a 
rival  organization,  but  before  long  a  number  returned  to  their 
original  leader.  William  Rogers  set  forth  his  views  in  The 
Christian  Quaker,  1680;  the  story  of  the  dissension  is  told,  to 
some  extent,  in  The  Inner  Life  of  the  Religious  Societies  of  Ike 
Commonwealfkf  by  R.  Barclay  (not  the  "  Apologist ");  the  best 
account  is  given  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Micak's  Mother  by  John 
S.  Rowntree. 

Robert  Barclay  (q.v.),  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  Scottish 
family,  who  had  received  a  liberal  education,  principally  in  Paris, 
at  the  Scots  College,  of  which  his  uncle  was  rector,  joined  the 
Quakers  about  1666,  and  William  Penn  (7J1)  came  to  them  about 
two  years  later,  lie  (Quakers  had  always  been  active  contro- 
versialists, and  a  great  body  of  tracU  and  papers  was  issued  by 
them;  but  hitherto  these  had  been  of  small  account  from  a 
literary  point  of  view.  Now,  however,  a  more  logical  and 
scholarly  aspect  was  given  to  their  literature  by  the  wriUngs  of 
Barday,  especially  his  Apology  for  tke  True  Ckristian  Divinity 
published  in  Latin  (1676)  and  in  English  (1678),  and  by  the 
works  of  Penn,  amongst  which  No  Cross  No  Crown  and  the 
Uaxims  or  Fruits  of  Solitude  are  the  best  known. 

During  the  whole  time  between  their  rise  and  the  passing  of 
the  Toleration  Act  1689,  the  (Quakers  were  the  object  of  almost 
continuous  persecution  which  they  endured  with 
extraordinary  constancy  and  patience;  they  insisted 
on  the  duty  of  meeting  openly  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion, declining  to  hold  secret  assemblies  for  worship  as  other 
Nonconformbts  were  doing.  The  number  who  died  in  prison 
approached  400,  and  at  least  xoo  more  perished  from  violence 
and  ill-usage.  A  petition  to  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  II. 
stated  tbat  3179  had  been  imprisoned;  the  number  rose  to  4500 
in  i66j,  the  Fifth  Monarchy  outbreak,  in  which  Friends  were 
in  no  way  concerned,  being  largely  responsible  for  this  increase. 
There  b  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  plots  of  the  Commonwealth  or  Restoration 
periods.  A  petition  to  James  II.  in  1685  stated  that  1460  were 
then  in  prison.  Under  the  Quaker  Act  of  1662  and  the  Con- 
venticle Act  of  1664  a  number  were  transported  out  of  England, 
and  under  the  last-named  act  and  that  of  1670  (the  second 
Conventicle  Act)  hundreds  of  households  were  despoiled  of  all 
their  goods.  The  penal  laws  under  which  Friends  suffered  may 
be  divided  chronologically  into  those  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Restoration  periods.  Under  the  former  there  were  a  few 
charges  of  plotting  against  the  government.  Several  imprison- 
ments, including  that  of  George  Fox  at  Derby  In  1650-1651,  were 
brought  about  under  the  Blasphemy  Act  of  1650,  which  inflicted 
penalties  on  any  one  who  asserted  himself  to  be  very  CSod  or  equal 
with  God,  a  charge  to  which  the  Friends  were  peculiariy  liable 
owing  to  their  doctrine  of  perfection.  After  a  royaUst  insurrec- 
tion in  1655,  a  proclamation  was  issued  announcing  that  persons 


suspected  of  Roman  Catholicism  would  be  required  to  take  an 
oath  abjuring  the  papal  authority  and  transubstantiation.  The 
Quakers,  accused  as  they  were  of  being  Jesuits,  and  refusing  to 
take  the  oath,  suffered  under  this  proclamation  and  under  the 
more  stringent  act  of  1656.  A  considerable  number  wen 
under  the  Vagrancy  Acts  (39  Elia.  c.  4;  7  Jac  I.  c.  4),  which 
strained  to  cover  the  case  of  itinerant  (Quaker  preacbera.  They 
also  came  under  the  provisions  of  the  acta  of  1644, 1650  and  1656 
directed  against  travelling  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  intcm^tion 
of  preachers  when  celebrating  divine  service  rendered  the  ofiiendcr 
liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment  under  a  statute  of  the  first 
year  of  Mary,  but  Friends  generally  waited  to  speak  UD  the 
service  was  over.^  The  Lord's  Day  Act  1656  also  enacted 
penalties  against  any  one  dbturbing  the  service,  but  apart  from 
statute  many  Friends  were  imprisoned  for  open  contempt  of 
minbters  and  magistrates.  At  the  Restoration  700  Friends, 
imprisoned  for  contempt  and  some  minor  offences,  were  set  at 
liberty.'  After  the  Restoratbn  there  began  a  persecutioa  of 
Friends  and  other  Nonconformbts  as  suck,  notwithstanding  the 
king's  Declaration  of  Breda  which  had  proclaimed  liberty  for 
tender  consciences  as  long  as  no  dbturbance  of  the  peace  was 
caused.  Among  the  most  common  causes  of  imprisonment  was 
the  practice  adopted  by  judges  ahd  magistrates  of  tendering  to 
Friends  (partiodariy  when  no  other  charge  could  be  proved 
against  them)  the  C^ths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance  (5  Ella, 
c.  z  &  7  Jac  I.  c  6).  The  refusal  in  any  circumstance  to  take 
an  oath  led  to  much  suffering.  The  Act  3  Jac  I.  c.  4,  passed 
in  consequence  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  against  Roman  CatlioUcs 
for  not  attending  church,  was  put  in  force  against  Friends,  and 
under  it  enormous  fines  were  levied.  The  (Quaker  Act  i66a 
and  the  Convcntide  Acts  of  1664  and  1670,  designed  to  enforce 
attendance  at  church,  and  inflicting  severe  penalties  on  those 
attending  other  religious  gatherings,  were  responsible  for  the 
most  severe  persecution  of  alL  The  act  of  1670  gave  to  inf ormcis 
a  pecuniary  interest  (they  were  to  have  one-third  of  the  fine 
imposed)  in  hunting  down  Nonconformbts  who  broke  the  law, 
and  thb  and  other  statutes  were  unduly  strained  to  secure  con- 
victions. A  somewhat  similar  act  of  35  Eliz.  c  i.,  enacting  even 
more  severe  penalties,  had  never  been  repealed,  and  was  some- 
times put  in  force  against  Friends.  The  Militia  Act  1663  ( 14  Car. 
II.  c  3),  enacting  fines  against  those  who  refused  to  find  a  man  for 
the  militia,  was  occasionaUy  put  in  force.  The  refusal  to  pay 
tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  demands  led  to  continuous  and 
heavy  dbtraints,  under  the  various  laws  made  in  that  behalf. 
This  sute  of  things  continued  to  some  extent  into  the  19th 
century.  For  further  information  see  "  The  Peiud  Laws  affect- 
ing Early  Friends  in  England  "  (from  which  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary b  taken)  by  Wm.  Chas.  Braithwaite  in  The  First  Pubiiskers 
of  Truth.  On  the  X5th  of  March  1672  Charles  II.  issued  his 
declaration  suspending  the  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  by  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  be 
released  ncariy  500  (^kers  from  prison,  remitted  their  fines  and 
released  such  of  their  estates  as  were  forfeited  by  Praemuturt. 
It  b  of  interest  to  note  that,  although  John  Bunyan  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  (Quakers,  hb  friends,  on  hearing  of  the  petition 
contem|dated  by  them,  requested  them  to  insert  hb  name  on  the 
list,  and  in  thb  way  he  gained  hb  freedom.  The  dissatisfaction 
which  thb  exerdse  of  the  royal  prerogative  aroused  induced  the 
king,  in  the  following  year,  to  withdraw  hb  proclamation,  and. 
notwithstanding  appeals  to  him,  the  persecution  continued 
intermittently  throughout  hb  reign.  On  the  accession  of  James 
II.  the  (fakers  addressed  him  (see  above)  with  some  hope  on 
account  of  hb  known  friendship  for  William  Penn,  and  the  king 
not  long  afterwards  directed  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  all  matters 
pending  in  the  exchequer  against  Quakcis  on  the  ground  of  non- 
attendance  at  the  national  worship.  In  1687  came  hb  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and,  after  the  Revolution  of  16S8,  the 
Toleration  Act  1689  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  Quakers 
(along  with  other  Dissenters)  for  non-attendance  at  church. 

» On  the  whole  subject  of  preaching  "  after  the  priest  had  done.'* 
9CC  Barclay's  Inner  Life  of  the  Religious  Societies  of  tke  Commiom' 
toealth,  ch.  xii. 
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For  many  ytus  afttt  this  tbey  were  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
oon-paymeat  of  tithes,  and,  together  with  other  Dissenters, 
they  remained  under  various  civil  disabilities,  the  gradual  removal 
of  which  is  part  of  the  general  history  of  England.  In  the  years 
SDcceeding  the  Toleration  Act  at  least  twelve  of  their  number 
weie  jMxaecttted  (often  more  than  once  in  the  spiritual  and  other 
ooeits)  for  keeping  school  without  a  bishop's  licence.  It  is 
cooing  to  be  reco^aized  that  the  growth  of  religious  toleration 
ovtd  much  to  the  early  Quakers  who,  with  the  exception  of  a 
lew  Baptists  at  the  first,  stood  almost  alone  among  Dissenters  in 
holding  their  public  meetings  openly  and  regularly. 

The  Toleration  Act  was  not  the  only  law  of  William  and  Maiy 
which  benefited  Quakers.  The  legislature  has  continually  had 
ngud  to  their  refusal  to  take  oaths,  and  not  only  the  said 
act  bat  also  another  of  the  same  reign,  and  numerous  others, 
■obsecpiently  passed,  have  respected  the  peculiar  sorupUs  of 
Friends  (see  Davis's  Digai  of  Legutative  Enactments  rdoHng 
tc  Friends,  Bristol,  1820). 

2.  Pfriad  i68g-i8js. — ^From  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
centuiy  the  zeal  of  the  Quaker  body  abated.    Although  many 

"  General "  and  other  meetings  were  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth 
Quakerism,  the  notion  that  the  whole  Christian  church 
vottU  be  absorbed  in  it,  and  that  the  Quakers  were,  in  fact,  the 
dmrch,  gave  place  to  the  conception  that  they  were  "  a  peculiar 
people  **  to  whom,  more  than  to  others,  had  been  given  an  under- 
ttaoding  of  the  will  of  God.  The  Quakerism  of  this  period  was 
largely  of  a  traditional  kind;  it  dwelt  with  increasing  emphasis 
00  the  peculiarities  of  its  dress  and  language;  it  rested  much 
Upon  discipline,  which  developed  and  hardened  into  rigorous 
loRDs;  and  the  correction  or  exclusion  of  its  members  occupied 
more  attntion  than  did  the  winning  of  converts. 

Excluded  from  political  and  municipal  life  by  the  laws  which 
tcquiicd  either  the  taking  of  an  oath  or  joining  in  the  Lord's 
Sapper  aooording  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Chureh,  exdud- 
iag  themsdvcs  not  only  £ram  the  frivolous  pursuits  of  pleasure, 
bat  fram  music  and  art  in  general,  attaining  no  high: average 
kvd  of  literary  culture  (thou^  producing  some  men  <rf  eminence 
in  sdence  anid  medidne),  the  Quakers  occupied  themselves 
mainly  with  trade,  the  business  of  their  Society,  and  the  calls  of 
pbOanthropy.  From  eariy  times  George  Fox  and  many  others 
bad  taken  a  keen  interest  in  education,  and  in  1779  there  was 
foQoded  at  Ackworth,  near  Pontefract,  a  school  for  boys  and 
giHs;  this  was  followed  by  the  reconstitution,  in  x8o8,  of  a 
school  at  Sidcot  in  the  Mendips,  and  in  1811,  of  one  in  Islington 
Road,  London;  it  was  afterwairds  removed  to  Croydon,  and, 
later,  to  Saffron  Walden.  Others  have  since  been  established 
tt  York  and  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Ireland.  None  of 
thrai  are  now  reserved  exclusively  for  the  children  of  Friends. 

Daring  this  period  Quakerism  was  sketched  from  the  outside 
by  two  very  different  men.  Voltaire  {Didionnaire  PkUosopkique, 
-  Quaker,"  "  Toleration  ")  described  the  body,  which  attracted 
bis  cariosity,  his  sympathy  and  his  sneers,  with  all  his  brilliance. 
Thomas  Oarkson  {Portraiture  of  Quakerism)  has  given  an 
daborate  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  Quakers  as  he^knew 
then  when  be  travelled  amongst  them  from  house  to  house  on  his 
cnisadc  against  the  slave  trade. 

3.  From  iSjs* — During  the  x8th  century  the  doctrine  of  the 
lawaxd  li^t  acquired  such  exclusive  prominence  as  to  bring 
about  a  tendency  to  disparage,  or,  at  least,  to  neglect,  the  written 
word  (the  Scriptures)  as  being  "  outward  "  and  non-essential, 
la  (he  eariy  part  ci  the  xgth  century  an  American  Friend,  Elias 
Ukks,  pressed  this  doctrine  to  its  furthest  limits,  and,  in  doing  so, 
be  bid  stress  on  "  Christ  within  "  in  such  a  way  as  practically 
to  uke  little  account  of  the  person  and  work  of  the  "  outward," 
U.  tbe  historic  Christ.  The  result  was  a  separation  of  the  Society 
m  Afflerica  into  two  divisions  which  persist  to  the  present  day 
(kc  bckm,  **  Quakerism  in  America  ").  This  led  to  a  counter 
Roventttt  in  Eng^nd,  known  as  the  Beacon  Controversy, 
fn»i  the  name  ol  a  warning  publication  issued  by  Isaac  Crewdson 
of  Manchester  in  1835,  advocating  views  of  a  pronounced  "  evan- 
^iical "  type.    Much  controversy  ensued,  and  a  certain  number 


of  Friends  (Beaconites  as  they  are  sometimes  called)  departed 
from  the  parent  stock.  They  left  behind  them,  however,  many 
influential  members,  who  may  be  described  as  a  middle  party, 
an^  who  strove  to  give  a  more  "  evangelical "  tone  to  Quaker 
doctrine.  Joseph  John  Gumey  of  Norwich,  a  brother  of  Eliza- 
beth Fry,  by  means  of  his  hi^  social  position  and  his  various 
writingi  (some  published  before  1835),  was  the  most  prominent 
actor  in  this  movement.  Those  who  quitted  the  Society  main- 
tained, for  some  little  time,  a  separate  organization  of  their 
own,  but  sooner  or  later  most  of  them  joined  the  Evangelical 
Chureh  or  the  Plymouth  Brethren. 

Other  causes  have  been  at  work  modifying  the  Quaker  society. 
The  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  admission  ol  Quakers  to  Parlia- 
ment in  consequence  of  their  being  allowed  to  affirm  instead  of 
taking  the  oath  (1839,  when  Joseph  Pease  was  elected  for  South 
Durham),  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  London,  and, 
more  recently,  the  opening  of  the  universities  of  Oxfoid  and 
Cambridge  to  Nonconformists,  have  aU  had  their  effect  upon  the 
body.  It  has  abandoned  its  peculiarities  of  dress  and  language, 
as  well  as  its  hostility  to  music  and  art.  and  it  has  cultivated  a 
wider  taste  in  literature.  In  fact,  the  number  of  men,  either 
Quakers  or  of  Quaker  origin  and  proclivities,  who  occupy 
positions  of  influence  in  En^h  life  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  small  body  with  which  they  are  connected.  During  the  xpth 
century  the  interests  of  Friends  became  widened  and  tb^  are 
no  longer  a  close  community. 

Doctrine. — It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  certainty  the  doctrines 
of  a  body  which  (in  England  at  least)  has  never  demanded  sub- 
scription to  any  creed,  and  whose  views  have  undoubtedly 
undergone  more  or  less  definite  changes.  There  is  not  now  the 
sharp  distinction  which  formerly  existed  between  Friends  and 
other  non-sacerdotal  evangelical  bodies;  these  have,  in  theory 
at  least,  largely  accepted  the  spiritual  message  of  Quakerism. 
By  their  special  insistence  on  the  fact  of  inunediate  communion 
between  God  and  man.  Friends  have  been  led  into  those  views 
and  practices  which  stiU  mark  them  off  from  their  fellow- 
Christians. 

Nearly  all  their  distinctive  views  (e.;.  their  refo^  to  take 
oaths,  their  testimony  against  war,  their  disuse  of  a  professional 
ministry,  and  their  recognition  of  women's  ministry)  were  being 
put  forward  in  Eng^d,  by  various  individuals  or  sects,  in  the 
strife  which  raged  during  the  intense  religious  excitement  of  the 
middle  of  the  X7th  century.  Nevertheless,  before  the  rise  of  the 
Quakers,  these  views  were  nowhere  found  in  conjunction  as  held 
by  any  one  set  <tf  people;  still  less  were  they  regarded  as  the 
outcome  of  any  one  centrid  belief  or  principle.  It  is  rather  in 
their  emphasis  on  this  thought  of  Divine  communion,  in  their 
insistence  on  its  reasonable  consequences  (as  it  seems  to  them), 
that  Friends  constitute  a  separate  community.  The  appoint- 
ment of  one  man  to  preach,  to  the  exclusion  ot  others,  whether 
he  feels  a  divine  call  so  to  do  or  not,  is  regarded  as  a  limitation 
of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  an  undue  concentration  d  that 
responsibility  which  ought  to  be  shared  by  a  wider  cirde.  For 
the  same  reason  they  refuse  to  occupy  the  time  of  wmship  with 
an  arranged  programme  of  vocal  service;  they  meet  in  idlence, 
desiring  that  the  service  of  the  meeting  shall  depend 
on  spiritual  guidance.  Thus  it  is  left  to  any  man  or 
woman  to  offer  vocal  prayer,  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
or  to  utter  such  exhortation  or  teaching  as  may  seem  to  be 
called  for.  Of  late  years,  in  certain  of  their  meetings  on  Sunday 
evening,  it  has  become  customary  for  part  of  the  time  to  be 
occupied  with  set  addresses  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
members  of  the  congregation,  or  of  conveying  the  (Quaker  message 
to  others  who  may  be  present,  all  their  meetings  for  worship 
being  freely  open  to  the  public.  In  a  few  meetings  hymns  are 
occasionally  sung,  very  rarely  as  part  of  any  arrangement, 
but  almost  always  upon  the  request  of  some  individual  for  a 
particular  hymn  appropriate  to  the  need  of  the  congregation. 
The  periods  of  silence  are  regarded  as  times  of  worship  equally 
with  those  occupied  with  vocal  service,  inasmuch  as  Friends 
hold  that  robustness  of  spiritual  life  b  best  promoted  by  earnest 
striving  on  the  part  of  each  one  to  know  the  will  of  God  for 
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bimsdf,  and  to  be  drawn  into  Christian  fellowship  with  the 
other  worshippers.  The  points  on  which  special  stress  is  laid 
are: — (i)  the  share  of  responsibility  resting  on  each  individual, 
whether  called  to  vocal  service  or  not,  for  the  right  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  the  Meeting,  and  for  the  welfare  of  ^e  congrega- 
tion; (3)  the  privilege  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  eacn  worshipper 
of  waiting  upon  the  Lord  without  relying  on  spoken  words, 
however  helpful,  or  on  other  outward  matters;  (3)  freedom 
for  each  individual  (whether  a  Friend  or  not)  to  speak,  for  the 
help  of  others,  such  message  as  he  or  she  may  feel  called  to  utter; 
(4)  a*  fresh  sense  of  a  divine  call  to  deliver  the  message  on  that 
particular  txxasion,  whether  previous  thought  has  been  given 
to  it  or  not.  The  idea  which  ought  to  underlie  a  Friends'  meeting 
is  thus  set  forth  by  Robert  Barclay:  "  When  I  came  into  the 
silent  assemblies  of  God's  people,  I  fdt  a  secret  power  among 
them,  which  touched  my  heart,  and  as  I  gave  way  unto  it,  I 
found  the  evil  weakening  in  me  and  the  good  raised  up  "  (A^ogy^ 
xi.  7).  In  many  places  Friends  have  felt  the  need  of  bringing 
spiritual  help  to  those  who  axe  unable  to  profit  by  the  somewhat 
severe  discipline  of  their  ordinary  manner  of  worship.  To  meet 
this  need  they  hold  (chiefly  on  Sunday  evenings)  meetings  which 
are  not  professedly  "  Friends'  meetings  for  worship,"  but  which 
are  services  conducted  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  oUier  religious 
bodies,  with,  in  some  cases,  a  portion  of  time  set  apart  for  silent 
worship,  and  freedom  for  any  one  of  the  congregation  to  utter 
words  of  exhortation  or  prayer. 

From  the  beginning  Friends  have  not  practised  the  outward 
ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sui^per,  eiwn  in  a  non- 
sacerdotal  spirit.  They  attach,  however,  supreme  value  to  the 
realities  of  which  the  observances  are  reminders  or  types — on  the 
Baptism  which  is  more  than  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
and  on  the  vital  union  with  Christ  which  is  behind  any  outward 
ceremony.  Their  testimony  is  not  primarily  against  these 
outward  observances;  their  disuse  of  them  is  due  to  a  sense 
of  the  danger  of  substituting  the  shadow  for  the  reality.  They 
believe  that  an  experience  of  more  than  250  years  gives  ample 
warrant  for  the  belief  that  Christ  did  not  conunand  them  as  a 
perpetual  outward  ordinance;  on  the  contrary,  they  h«^  that 
it  was  alien  to  His  method  to  lay  down  minute,  outward  rules 
for  all  time,  but  that  He  enunciated  principles  which  His  Church 
should,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  apply  to  the 
varying  needs  of  the  day.  Their  contention  that  every  event  of 
life  may  be  turned  into  a  sacrament,  a  means  of  grace,  is  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  Stephen  Grellet:  "  I  very  much  doubt 
whether,  since  the  Lord  by  His  grace  brought  me  into  the  faith 
of  His  dear  Son,  I  have  ever  broken  bread  or  drunk  wine,  even 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  without  the  remembrance  of,  and 
some  devout  feeling  regarding,  the  broken  body  and  the  blood- 
shedding  of  my  dear  Lord  and  Saviour." 

When  the  ministry  of  any  man  or  woman  has  been  found  to 
be  helpful  to  the  congregation,  the  Monthly  Meeting  (see  below) 
MialMt$n.  ™*y»  *^'®'  solemn  consideration,  record  the  fact  that 
it  believes  the  individual  to  have  a  divine  call  to  the 
ministry,  and  that  it  encourages  him  or  her  to  be  faithftd  to  the 
gift.  Such  ministers  are  said  to  be  "  acknowledged  "  or  "  re- 
corded ";  they  are  emphatically  not  appointed  to  preach,  and 
the  fact  of  their  acknowledgment  is  not  regarded  as  conferring 
any  special  status  upon  them.  The  various  Monthly  Meetings 
appoint  Elders,  or  some  body  of  Friends,  to  give  advice  of 
encouragement  or  restraint  as  may  be  needed,  and,  generally, 
to  take  the  ministry  under  their  care. 

With  regard  to  the  ministry  of  women,  Friends  hold  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  teaching  are 
Woaum  c<>*'fincd  to  one  sex.  On  the  contrary,  they  see  that  a 
manifest  blessing  has  rested  on  women's  preaching, 
and  they  regard  its  almost  universal  prohibition  as  a  relic  of  the 
seclusion  of  women  which  was  customary  in  the  countries  where 
Christianity  took  its  rise.  The  particular  prohibition  of  Paul 
(i  Cor.  xiv.  34, 35>  they  regard  as  due  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  time  and  place. 

Friends  have  always  held  that  war  is  contrary  to  the  precepts 
and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  believing  that  it  springs  from  the  lower 
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impulses  of  human  nature,  and  not  from  the  seed  off  diviae  life 
with  its  infinite  capacity  of  response  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Their 
testimony  is  not  based  primcrily  on  any  objection  to 
the  use  of  force  in  itself,  or  even  on  the  fact  that 
war  invdves  suffering  and  loss  of  life;  their  root  objection  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  war  is  both  the  outcome  and  the  cause  of 
ambition,  pride,  greed,  hatred  and  everything  that  is  oi>po6ed  10 
the  mind  of  Cluist;  and  that  no  end  to  be  attained  can  justify 
the  use  of  such  means.  While  not  unaware  that  with  this,  as 
with  all  moral  questions,  there  may  be  a  certain  borderland  of 
practical  difliculty,  Friends  endeavour  to  bring  all  things  to  the 
test  of  the  Realities  which,  though  not  seen,  axe  eternal,  and 
to  hold  up  the  ideal,  set  forth  by  George  Fox,  of  living  in  the 
virtue  of  that  life  and  power  which  takes  away  the  occasim  cj 
war. 

Friends  have  always  held  that  the  attempt  to  enfmre  truth- 
speaking  by  means  of  an  oath,  in  courts  of  law  and  elsewhere, 
tends  to  create  a  double  standaird  of  truth.  They  find 
Scripture  warrant  for  this  belief  in  Matt.  v.  33-37  and 
James  v.  12.  Their  testimony  in  this  re^>ect  is  the  better  under- 
stood when  we  bear  in  mind  the  large  amount  of  perjury  in  the 
law  courts,  and  profane  swearing  in  general  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  when  the  Society  took  its  rise.  "  People  swear  to 
the.  end  that  they  may  spetJc  truth;  Christ  would  have  men 
speak  truth  to  the  end  they  might  not  swear  "  (W.  Fens,  A 
Treatise  of  Oaths). 

With  regard  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  oi  Christianity 
the  belief  of  the  Society  of  Friends  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  that  of  other  Christian  bodies.  At  the  same  time 
their  avoidance  of  exact  definition  embodied  in  a  rigid 
creed,  together  with  their  disuse  of  the  outward  ordinances  of 
Baptism  and  the  Supper,  has  laid  them  open  to  considerable 
misunderstanding.  As  will  have  been  seen,  they  hold  an  exalted 
view  of  the  divinity  and  work  of  Christ  as  the  Word  become 
flesh  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world;  but  they  have  always  shrunk 
from  rigid  Trinitarian  definitions.  They  believe  that  the  same 
Spirit  who  gave  forth  the  Scriptures  still  guides  men  to  a  right 
understanding  of  them.  "You  profess  the  Holy  Scriptures: 
but  what  do  you  witness  and  experience?  What  interest  have 
you  in  them  ?  Can  you  set  to  your  seal  that  they  are  true  by 
the  work  of  the  same  spirit  in  you  that  gave  them  forth  in  the 
holy  ancients?"  (William  Pcnn,  A  Summcns  or  Call  to  Ckr*S' 
fendom).  At  certain  periods  this  doctrine,  pushed  to  an  extreme, 
has  led  to  a  practical  undervaluing  of  the  Scriptures,  but  of  late 
times  it  has  enabled  Friends  to  face  fearlessly  the  conclusions 
of  modem  criticism,  and  has  contributed  to  a  largely  increased 
interest  in  Bible  study.  During  the  past  few  years  a  new  move- 
ment has  been  started  in  the  shape  of  lecture  schools,  lasting  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Biblical, 
ecclesiastical  and  social  subjects.  In  1903  there  was  established 
at  Woodbrooke,  an  estate  at  Selly  Oak  on  the  outskirts  of 
Birmingham,  a  permanent  settlement  for  men  and  women,  for 
the  study  of  these  questions  on  modem  lines.  The  outward 
beginning  of  this  movement  was  the  Manchester  Conference  of 
1895,  a  turning-point  in  (^ker  history  Speaking  generally, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  Society  includes  various  shades  of 
opinion,  from  that  known  as  ''evangelical,"  with  a  certain 
hesitation  in  receiving  modem  thou^t,  to  the  more  "  advanced  '* 
position  which  finds  greater  freedom  to  consider  and  adopt  new 
suggestions  of  scientific,  religious  or  other  thinkers.  The 
differences;  however,  are  seldom  pressed,  and  rarely  become  acute. 
Apart  from  points  of  doctrine  which  can  be  more  or  less  definitely 
stated  (not  always  with  unanimity)  Quakerism  is  an  atmosphere^ 
a  manner  of  life,  a  method  of  approaching  questions,  a  habit  and 
attitude  of  mind. 

Quakerism  in  Scotland. — Quakerism  was  preached  in  Scotland 
very  soop  after  its  rise  in  England;  but  in  the  north  and  south 
of  Scotland  there  existed,  independently  of  and  before  thb 
preaching,  groups  of  persons  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
national  form  of  worship  and  who  met  together  in  silence  for 
devotion.  They  naturally  fell  into  this  Scdcty.  In  Aberdeen 
the  Quakers  took  considerable  hold,  and  were  there  joined  by 
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Moe  penoos  of  influence  and  position,  especially  Alexander 
Jafiny,  sometime  provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  Colonel  David 
Buday  of  Ury  and  his  son  Robert,  the  author  of  the  Apology. 
Moch  Ugfat  has  been  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  Quakers  in 
Aberdeenshire  by  the  discovery  in  1826  at  Ury  of  a  MS.  Diary 
of  Ja£fray,  since  published  with  elucidations  (and  ed.,  London, 

/rcAzfftf— The  father  of  Quakerism  in  Ireland  was  William 
Edraoadson;  his  preaching  began  in  x6s3«i654.  The  History  of 
UkQuckas  in  Iretand  (from  1653  to  1752),  by  Wight  and  Rutty, 
may  be  oonsulted.  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  constituted  in  1670, 
■  independent  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  (see  below). 

ilnmra.— In  July  1656  two  women  Quakers,  Mary  Fisher  and 
Add  Austin,  arrived  at  Boston.  Under  the  general  law  against 
heresy  their  books  were  burnt  by  the  hangman,  they  were 
searched  for  signs  of  witchcraft,  they  were  imprisoned  for  five 
veeks  and  then  sent  away.  During  the  same  year  eight  others 
were  seat  back  to  England. 

In  1656, 1657  and  1658  laws  were  passed  to  prevent  the  intro- 
dactJon  of  Quakers  into  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  enacted 
that  on  the  first  conviction  one  car  should  be  cut  off,  on  the 
second  the  remaining  ear,  and  that  on  the  third  conviction  the 
tongue  should  be  bored  with  a  hot  iron.  Fines  were  laid  upon 
an  who  entertained  these  people  or  were  present  at  their  meetings. 
Tberenpon  the  (fakers,  who  were  perhaps  not  without  the 
obstioacy  <rf  which  Marcus  Aurelius  complained  in  the  early 
,  Christiaas.  rushed  to  Massachusetts  as  if  invited,  and  the  result 
w»  that  the  general  court  of  the  colony  banished  them  on  pain  of 
deatk,  and  four  of  them,  three  men  and  one  woman, were  hanged 
Ux  refusing  to  depart  from  the  jurisdiction  or  for  obstinately 
muraing  within  it.  That  the  Quakeni  were,  at  times,  irritating 
cannot  be  denied:  some  of  them  appear  to  have  publicly 
Blocked  the  institutions  and  the  rulers  of  the  colony  and  to  have 
interrupted  public  worship;  and  a  few  of  their  men  and  women 
acted  with  the  fanaticism  and  disorder  which  frequently  charac- 
terized the  religious  controversies  of  the  time.  The  particulars 
of  the  i»oceedingB  of  Governor  Endecott  and  the  magistrates  of 
New  England  as  given  in  Besse's  Sufferings  of  the  Quakers  (see 
beloir)  are  startling  to  read.  On  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 
a  Dicmoriai  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Quakers  in  England 
stating  the  pefsecutions  which  their  fellow-members  had  under- 
gone in  New  England.  Even  the  careless  Charles  was  moved 
to  issue  an  order  to  the  colony  which  effectually  stopped  the 
hanging  of  the  (Quakers  for  their  rtligion,  though  it  by  no  means 
put  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  the  body  in  New  England. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Quakers,  persecuted  and  oppressed 
at  home  and  in  New  England,  should  turn  their  eyes  to  the 
oooccupied  parts  of  America,  and  cherish  the  hope  of  founding, 
anidat  their  woods,  some  refuge  from  oppression,  and  some 
Ekeness  of  a  city  of  God  upon  earth.  As  early  as  1660  George 
Fox  was  considering  the  question  of  buying  land  from  the 
Indians.  In  1671-1673  hehad  visited  the  American  plantations 
ftom  CaroUna  to  Rhode  Island  and  had  preached  alike  to  Indians 
tod  to  settlen;  in  1674  a  portion  of  New  Jersey  (q.v.)  was  sold 
by  Lord  Berkdcy  to  John  Fenwicke  in  trust  for  Edward  Byllynge. 
Both  these  men  were  Quakers,  and  in  1675  Fenwicke  with  a  large 
company  of  his  oo-reUgionists  crowed  the  Atlantic,  sailed  up 
Delaware  Bay,  and  landed  at  a  fertile  ^)ot  which  he  called 
SaJeoL  Byllynge,  having  become  embarrassed  in  his  circum- 
stances, placed  his  interest  in  the  land  in  the  hands  of  Penn  and 
ctken  as  trustees  for  his  creditors;  they  invited  buyers,  and 
roopanics  of  Quakers  in  Yorkshire  and  London  were  amongst 
tbe  largest  purchasers.  In  1677-1678  five  vessels  with  eight 
hundred  emigrants,  chiefly  (Quakers,  arrived  in  the  colony  (then 
■eparatcd  from  the  rest  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  name  of  West 
New  Jersey),  and  the  town  of  BurUngton  was  established.  In 
1677  the  fundamental  laws  of  West  New  Jersey  were  published, 
and  recognized  in  a  most  absolute  form  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic equality  and  perfect  freedom  of  conscience.  Notwith- 
Kanding  certain  troubles  from  claims  of  the  governor  of  New 
York  and  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  colony  prospered,  and  in  x68i 
the  fim  legiBLitive  assembly  of  the  colony,  consisting  mainly  of 


Quakers,  was  held.  They  agreed  to  raise  an  annual  sum  of  £200 
for  the  expenses  of  their  commonwealth;  they  assigned  their  gov. 
ernor  a  salary  of  £20;  they  prohibited  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
to  the  Indians  and  imprisonment  for  debt.  (See  New  Jeisey.) 
But  beyond  question  the  most  interesting  event  in  connexion 
with  Quakerism  in  America  is  the  foundation  by  William  Penn 
(q.v.)  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  hoped 
to  carry  into  effect  the  principles  of  his  sect — to  found 
and  govern  a  colony  without  armies  or  military 
power,  to  reduce  the  Indians  by  justice  and  kindness  to  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity,  to  administer  justice  without  oaths,  and 
to  extend  an  equal  toleration  to  all  persons  who  professed  a 
belief  in  God.  The  hbtory  of  this  is  part  <rf  the  history  of  America 
and  of  Pennsylvania  iq.v.)  in  particular.  The  chief  point  of 
interest  in  the  history  of  Friends  in  America  during  the  z8th 
century  is  their  effort  to  clear  themselves  of  compb'dty  in 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  As  early  as  1671  George  Fox  when 
in  Barbados  counselled  kind  treatment  of  slaves  and  ultimate 
liberation  of  them.  William  Penn  provided  for  the  freedom 
of  slaves  after  fourteen  years'  service.  In  z688  the  German 
Friends  of  Gerroantown,  PhiUidelphia,  raised  the  first  official 
protest  uttered  by  any  religious  body  against  slavery.  In  171  x 
a  law  was  passed  in  Pennsylvania  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  slaves,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Council  in  England.  The 
prominent  anti-slavery  workers  were  Ralph  Sandiford,  Benjamin 
Lay,  Anthony  Benezet  and  John  Woohnan.^  By  the  end  of 
the  x8th  century  slavery  was  practically  extinct  among  Friends, 
and  the  Society  as  a  whole  laboured  for  its  abolition,  which  came 
about  in  1865,  the  poet  Whittier  being  one  of  the  chief  writers 
and  workers  in  the  cause.  From  early  times  up  to  the  present 
day  Friends  have  laboured  for  the  welfare  of  the  North  American 
Indians.  The  history  of  the  xpth  century  is  largely  one  of 
division.  Ellas  Hicks  (f.v.),  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  propounded 
doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  orthodox  views  concenung 
Christ  and  the  Scriptures,  and  a  separation  resulted  in  1827- 
1828  (see  above).  His  followers  are  known  as  "  Hicksites," 
a  name  not  officially  used  by  themselves,  and  only  assented  to 
for  purposes  of  description  under  some  protest.  They  have 
their  own  organization,  being  divided  into  seven  yearly  meetings 
numbering  about  20,000  members,  but  these  meetings  form  no 
part  of  the  official  organization  which  links  London  Yearly 
Meeting  with  other  bodies  of  Friends  on  the  American  continent. 
This  separation  led  to  strong  insistence  on  "  evangelical "  views 
(in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term)  concerning  Christ,the  Atonement, 
imputed  righteousness,  the  Scriptures,  &c.  This  showed  itself 
in  the  Beaconite  controversy  in  England  (see  above),  and  in  a 
further  division  in  America.  John  Wilbur,  a  minister  of  New 
England,  headed  a  party  of  protest  against  the  new  evangelical- 
ism, laying  extreme  stress  on  the  **  Inward  Light ";  the  result 
was  a  further  separation  of  "Wilburites"  or  "the  smaller 
body,"  who,  like  the  "  Hicksites,"  have  a  separate  independent 
organization  of  their  own.  In  X907  they  were  divided  into  seven 
yearly  meetings  (tc^ether  with  some  smaller  independent 
bodies,  the  result  of  extreme  emphasis  laid  on  individualism), 
with  a  membership  of  about  5000.  Broadly  q>eaking,  the 
"smaller  body"  is  characterized  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  old 
forms  of  dress  and  speech,  to  a  disapproval  of  music  and  art, 
and  to  an  insistence  on  the  "  Inward  Light "  which,  at  times, 
leaves  but  little  room  for  the  Scriptures  or  the  historic  Christ, 
although  with  no  definite  or  intended  repudiation  of  them. 
In  1908  the  number  of  "  orthodox  "  yearly  meetings  in  America, 
including  one  in  Canada,  was  fifteen,  with  a  total  membership 
of  about  xoo,ooo.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  adopted,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  "  pastoral  system,"  i.e.  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  man  or  woman  in  each  congregation  to  "  conduct " 
the  meeting  for  worship  and  to  carry  on  pastoral  work.  In  most 
cases  the  pastor  receives  a  salary.  A  few  of  them  demand  from 
their  ministers  definite  subscription  to  a  specific  body  of  doctrine, 
mostly  of  the  ordinary  "  evangeUcal  "  type.   In  the  matters  of 

>WocIman's  Journal  and  Works  are  remarkable.  He  had  a 
vision  of  a  political  economy  baied  not  on  aelfishneas  but  on  love, 
not  on  desire  but  on  wlf-deniaL 
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ofganfaatioii,  disuse  of  the  outward  ordinances  (this  point  is 
subject  to  some  slight  eiception,prindpa]IyinOhio),and«omen's 
ministry,  they  do  not  differ  from  English  Friends.  The  yearly 
meetings  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  have  not  adopted  the 
pastoral  system;  the  latter  contains  a  very  strong  conservative 
element,  and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  London  and  the  other 
*'  orthodox  "  yearly  meetings,  it  officially  regards  the  meetings 
of'"  the  smaller  body  "  (see  above)  as  meetings  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  In  xgoa  the  "  orthodox  "  yearly  meetings  in  the 
United  States  esUblished  a  "  Five  Yeats'  Meeting,"  a  representa- 
tive body  meeting  once  every  five  years  to  consider  matteis 
affecting  the  welfare  of  all,  and  to  further  such  phOanthropic 
and  religious  woiic  as  may  be  undertaken  in  common,  e.g. 
matters  concerning  foreign  missions,  temperance  and  peace,  and 
the  welfare  of  negroes  and  Indians.  Two  yearly  meetings  remain 
outside  the  organization,  that  of  Ohio  on  ultra-evangelical 
grounds,  while  that  of  Philadelphia  has  not  taken  the  matter  into 
consideration.  Canada  joined  at  the  first,  andhaving  withdrawn, 
again  joined  in  1907. 

See  James  Bowden.  History  of  Ike  SociOy  of  Friends  in  America 
(1850-18^);  Allan  C.  and  Richard  H.  Thomas,  The  History  of 
Friends  in  America  (4th  edition,  190^);  Isaac  Sharpies*,  History  of 

?uaker  Government  in  Pennsvloania  (1898,  1899);  K.  P.  Halbv-ell, 
he  Quaker  Invasion  of  uassaekuseUs  (1887),  and  The  Pioneer 
Quakers  (1887). 

OrganitatioH  and  Discipliner— The  duty  of  watching  over  one 
another  for  good  was  insisted  on  by  the  early  Friends,  and  has 
been  embodied  in  4  system  of  discipline.  Its  objects  embrace 
(a)  admonition  to  those  who  fail  in  the  payment  of  their  just 
debts,  or  otherwise  walk  contrary  to  the  standard  of  Quaker 
ethics,  and  the  exclusion  of  obstinate  or  gross  offenders  from 
the  body,  and,  as  incident  to  this,  the  hearing  of  appeals  from 
individuaJs  or  meetings  considering  themselves  aggrieved; 
(6)  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  provision  for  the 
Christian  education  of  their  children,  for  which  purpose  the 
Society  has  established  boarding  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  (c)  the  amicable  settlement  of  "  all  differences  about 
outward  things,"  either  by  the  parties  in  controversy  or  by  the 
submission  of  the  dispute  to  arbitration,  and  the  restraint  of  all 
proceedings  at  law  between  members  except  by  leave;  (i)  the 
"  recording  "  of  ministers  (see  above);  (e)  the  cognizance  of  all 
steps  preceding  marriage  according  to  (Quaker  forms;  (/)  the 
registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  and  the  admission 
of  members;  ig)  the  issuing  of  certificates  or  letters  of  approval 
granted  to  ministers  traveling  away  from  their  homes,  or  to 
members  removing  from  one  meeting  to  another;  and  (A)  the 
management  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Society.  The 
meetings  for  business  further  concern  themselves  with  arrange- 
ments for  spreading  the  Quaker  doctrine,  and  for  carrying  out 
various  religious,  philanthix>pic  and  social  activities  not  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  present  or]Kanization  of  the  Quaker  church  is  essentially 
democratic ;  every  person  born  of  Quaker  parents  is  a  member,  and, 
together  with  those  who  have  been  admitted  on  their  own 
requesc,  is  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  business  assemblies 
of  any  meeting  of  which  ne  or  she  is  a  member.  The 
Society  is  organized  as  a  series  of  subordinated  meetings 
which  recall  to  the  mind  the  Presbyterian  model.'  The  "  Preparative 
Meetinff  "  usually  consists  of  a  single  congregation;  next  m  order 
comes  the  "  Monthly  Meeting,"  the  executive  body,  usually  embiac- 
tng  several  Preparative  Meetings  called  together,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, monthlv  (in  some  cases  less  oftenj;  then  the  "Quarterly 
Meeting,"  embracing  several  Monthly  Meetings;  and  lastly  the 
"  Yearly  Meeting,"  embracing  the  whole  oi  Great  Britain  (but  not 
Ireland;.  After  several  yeariy  or  "  general  "  meetings  had  been  held 
in  different  places  at  irregular  intervals  as  need  arose,  the  first  of  an 
uninterrupted  series  met  m  1668.  From  that  date  until  1904  it  was 
held  in  London.  In  1905  it  met  in  Leeds,  and  in  1908  in  Birmingham. 
Itt  official  title  is  "  London  Yeariy  Meeting."  It  b  the  legislative 
body  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain.  It  considers  questions  ot  ^licy. 
and  some  oi  its  sittings  are  conferences  for  the  consideration  of 
reports  on  religious,  philanthropic,  educational  and  social  work 
wnich  is  carried  on.  Its  sessions  occupy  a  week  in  May  oi  each  year. 
Representatives  are  sent  from  each  inferior  to  each  superior  meeting, 
but  they  have  no  precedence  over  othera,  and  all  Friends  may 
attend  4ny  meeting  and  take  part  in  any  of  which  they  are  members. 
Formerly  the  system  was  oouble,  the  men  and  women  meeting 
separately  for  their  own  appointed  business.  Of  late  yeara  the 
meetings  have  been,  for  the  most  pari,  held  jcAnUy,  with  equal 


liberty  for  all  men  and  women  to  sUfce  their  opinions,  and  to  serve 
on  all  committees  and  other  appointments.  The  mode  of  conducting 
these  meetings  is  noteworthy.  A  secretary  or  "clerk."  «•  lie  a 
called,  acts  as  chairman  or  president;  there  are  no  formal  resolu- 
tions; and  there  i»  no  voting  or  applause.  The  clerk  oaceruins 
what  he  oonsiden  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  assembly,  and  records 
it  in  a  minute.  The  permanent  standing  committee  of  the  Society 
is  known  as  the  "  Meeting  for  Sufferings  "  (established  in  1675). 
which  took  its  rise  in  the  days  when  the  persecution  oi  many  Friends 
demanded  the  Christian  care  and  materia!  help  of  those  who  were 
able  to  give  it.  It  u  compowd  of  representatives  (men  and  women) 
sent  by  the  quarterly  meetines,  and  oi  all  reconled  Ministers  and 
Elden.  Its  work  is  not  confined  to  the  interests  of  Frieada;  it  b 
sensitive  to  the  call  of  oppreask>n  and  dbtren  («.f .  a  famine)  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  it  frequently  raises  large  sums  of  money  to 
alleviate  the  same,  and  intervenes,  ^of ten  soocessfully,  and  mostly 
without  publicity,  with  those  in  authority  who  have  the  power  to 
bring  about  an  amelioration. 

The  offices  known  to  the  Quaker  body  are:  (i)  that  of  asntufer 
(the  term  "  office  "  Is  not  strictly  applicable,  see  above  as  to  "  recofxl- 
in^  ") ;  (3)  of  elder,  whose  duty  it  b  "  to  encourage  and  help  young 
ministera.  and  advise  othen  as  they,  in  the  wudom  of  ood«  see 
occasion  ';  (3)  of  overseer,  to  whom  b  especially  entrusted  that 
duty  of  Christian  care  for  and  interest  in  one  another  which  Quakers 
recognize  as  obligatory  in  all  the  members  of  a  church.  In  most 
Monthly  Meetings  the  care  of  the  poor  b  committed  to  the  overseen. 
These  offioen  hold,  from  time  to  time,  meetings  separate  from  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  members,  but  the  spedal  ornnixatioo  for 
many  yeara  knosm  as  the  Meeting  of  Ministera  and  Elden,  recon- 
stituted In  1876  as  the  Meeting  on  Ministry  and  Oversight,  came  to 
an  end  in  190(6-1907. 

Thb  present  form  both  of  organization  and  of  discipline  has  been 
reached  only  by  a  process  of  development.  As  eariy  as  1653-1654 
there  b  evidence  oi  some  slight  organization  for  dealing  wiih 
marriages,  poor  relief,  "  disorderiy  walkera,"  mattera  of  arbitratioo. 
&c.  The  Quarteriy  or  "  General  '^  meetings  of  the  different  counties 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  unions  of  separate  congregations.  la 
1666  Fox  established  Monthly  Meetings;  in  172^  eldere  were  first 
appointed;  in  1752  overseen  were  added;  and  in  1737  the  right 
of  children  of  (^akera  to  be  considered  as  members  was  fuDy 
recognized.    Concerning  the  i8th  century  in  general,  see  above. 

or  late  veare  the  stnngency  of  the  (Quaker  discipline  has  been 
relaxed:  the  peculbrities  of  dress  and  language  have  been 
abandoned;  marriage  with  a  non-member  or  between  two  noa- 
memben  is  now  possible  at  a  Quaker  meeting-house;  and  marriage 
elsewhere  has  ceased  to  involve  exclusion  from  the  body.  Above 
all,  many  of  its  membera  have  come  to  "  the  conviction,  which  b 
not  new,  but  old,  that  the  virtues  which  can  be  rewarded  and  the 
vices  which  can  be  punished  by  external  discipline  are  not  as  a  rule 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  that  make  or  mar  the  soul "  (Hatch, 
Bampton  Lectures,  81). 

A  genuine  vein  of  philanthropy  has  always  existed  in  the  Quaker 
body.  In  nothiiq;  has  this  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
matter  of  slavery.  Oorge  Fox  and  William  Penn 
laboured  to  secure  the  religious  teaching  of  slaves.  As 
early  as  1676  the  assembly  of  Barbados  passed  "  An  Act 
to  prevent  the  people  called  Quaken  from  bringing 
negroes  to  their  meeting."  On  the  attitude  of  Friends  in  America 
to  slavery,  see  the  section  "  Quakerbm  in  America  "  (above).  In 
1783  the  nrst  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  went  up  from  the  Quaken;  and  in  the 
long  agitation  which  ensued  the  Society  took  a  prominent  part. 

In  1798  Joseph  Lancaster,  himself  a  Friend,  opened  his  first  school 
for  the  education  of  the  poor;  and  the  cause  of  unsectarian  religious 
education  found  in  the  Quaken  steady  support.  They  also  took  aa 
actrve  part  in  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  efforts  to  ameliorate  tbepenal 
code,  in  prison  reform,  with  which  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Fey  (a 
Friend)  is  especially  connected,  and  in  the  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  lunatics  in  England  (the  Friends*  Retreat  at  York, 
fmmded  in  I793f.  was  the  earliest  example  in  England  of  kindly 
treatment  of  the  insane).  It  is  noteworthy  that  Quaker  efforts  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  and  philanthropy  in  general,  though  they 
have  always  been  Christian  in  character,  have  not  beat  undertaken 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  proselytes  within  the  body, 
and  have  not  done  so  to  any  great  extent. 

By  means  of  the  Adult  Schools,  Friends  have  been  aUe  to  exeirise 
a  religious  influence  beyond  the  borden  of  their  own  Society.  The 
movement  beaan  in  Birmingham  in  1845,  in  an  attempt  a^Km» 
to  help  the  loungen  at  street  comen;  reading  and  Mbl/ 
writing  were  the  cnief  inducements  offered.  The  schoob  ^^ 
are  unsectarian  in  character  and  mainly  democratic  in  government: 
the  aim  is  to  draw  out  what  b  best  in  men  and  to  induce  them  to  act 
for  the  help  of  their  fellows.  Whibt  the  work  is  esaentblly  retigiotiB 
in  character,  a  well-equif^ied  school  also  eaten  for  the  sodal, 
intellectual  and  physical  parts  of  a  man's  nature.  Bible  teaching  b 
the  central  part  01  the  school  session:  the  lessons  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  life's  practical  problems.  The  spirit  of  brothnUaess 
which  prevails  is  largely  the  secret  of  the  success  oi  the  movement. 
At  the  end  of  1900  there  were  in  connexion  with  the  "  National 
Council  of  Adult-School  Associations  "  1818  "  schoob  "  for  men  with 
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lii  utide ;  ■!»  Fox,  Cgoice. 

(A.  N.  B.) 

FBIBt,   BUU   HAOHUS    (ijim-iSiS},    Swediib    boUsisl, 
u  bom  It  Fcmija,  SmUand,  on  tbc  islh  ol  Augiut  I7<m. 
From  his  father,  the  paiior  of  the  church  At  Femija,  br  early  . 
acquiitd  an  atenaivc  knowEcdge  of  flowering  plants-    Id  iBij 
be  entered  the  uoivecsity  of  Lund,  irhcn  in  1S14  he  wai  eletled 
docent  of  bottuir  tnd  ia  18J4  profcBor.    In  i8m  he  beume 
prott*sai  of  praclioil  ccoDomy  at  Upiala,  and  in  1S44  and  1848 
repcaented  Ihe  univeniiy  of  that  dty  In  the  SJ^dig.    Ob 
!  death  of  GOnn  Wahlenberg  (i;3o-iSsi)  he  nai  appoinied 
ifesor  of  botany  at  Upula,  iihere  he  died  on  the  8lh  of 
bniary  1878.     Fiica  wu  admittMl  >  member  of  the  Swcditb 
lyal  Academy  in  1S47,  and  a  foieisn  membei  ol  tbc  Royal 
dely  of  London  in  18 
^l  in  aulhoc  on  the  C 
ite   NniHtu  flarat  S 
nyahtiat  (1815);  FUn 
leiieum   (iSll-tuii):   S 

(1811)1  EpitriiU  qofeui 
Mjwds  Empofl,  187^ ; 
Speriga  AffTd  «A  tv"f 
UffHOtnpliia  hymenamye 

FRIES,  JUEO  B  FBIEDHI  CH(i77j-i84]),Gcimaii  philoiaphet, 
ubornatBarby,Saiony,ontheijrdof  Augmt  177].  Having 
udied  Ifacology  in  the  academy  of  the  Manvian  brelhien  at 
Nie>i:y,  and  philoiophy  at  Leipzig  and  Jena,  he  liavelled  for 
ne  time,  and  in  1806  became  profeuor  of  philosophy  and 
menlaiy  malheraitict  at  Heidelberg.  Though  (be  piogreu 
hii  psychological  thought  compelled  him  to  abandon  the 
ulive  theology  of  the  Moiaviiuu,  he  almyi  retained  an 
preciation  of  its  spiritual  ot  symbolic  ii|[niGcadce-  His  philo- 
.ihical  position  wiih  regaid  to  his  contemponiiet  be  bad 
already  made  dear  in  the  oitical  work  Rtinkaidt  Fitktt  vnd 
~:idlini  (1S03;  leprinted  in  1814  ai  Ftlemisdu  Sckr^lai), 
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Wisitnichafl  (1S04!,  Fuicn,  Ctaubc  und  Aknunt  (iSoJ, 
new  ed.  1(105).  Hit  mo«t  important  treatise,  the  JVew  edir 
atUhmpilatiiiht  KHlik  ia  VamatU  (md  ed.,  iSiS-iSji),  wis 
an  allempt  to  give  a  new  foundation  of  psydiologicaJ  analysis 
I0  the  critical  theory  of  Kant.  In  1811  appeared  his  Syiltm 
ier  Lepk  (ed.  1810  and  1837),  a  veiy  instructive  work,  and  in 
iSt4  Jfditu  mJ  Enfrai,  a  pbiloKphical  romance.  In  iSifi 
he  was  invited  to  Jena  to  fill  the  chaii  of  iheoteiical  philosophy 
(including  mathematics  and  physics,  and  philosophy  proper), 
and  entered  upon  a  crusade  against  the  prevailing  Romanticism. 
In  politics  be  was  a  strong  Libenl  and  Unionist,  and  did  much 
to  inspire  the  organiiation  of  tfae  BvidHnsiiaft.  In  1816  he 
bad  publi^ed  bis  viem  in  a  bmcbure,  Vam  ilaitHlim  Buiul 
firuf  deuiicker  SlaaitstrfaimHt,  dedicated  to  '*  the  youth  of 
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isue  of  the  Carl 
Ji  govemments.  Kail  Sand, 
e  of  hi)  pupils;  and  a  letter 
itner  student,  warning  the  lad  against  psr- 
sodeties,  was  twisted  by  (he  suspicious 
■na  of  his  guilt.  He  was  condemned  by  the 
the  grand-duke  of  Weimar  was  compelled 
to  oepnve  nim  01  nis  professorship;  and  he  was  forbidden  to 
lecture  on  philosophy.  The  grand-duke,  however,  continued 
to  pay  him  his  stipend,  and  in  1814  he  was  recalled  to  Jena 
as  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics,  receiving  permission 
aba  to  lecture  on  philosophy  in  his  own  rooms  to  a  select  number 
of  students.  Finally,  in  1838,  the  uniolrined  right  ot  lecturing 
was  restored  lo  him.    He  died  on  the  loth  of  August  1843. 

The  mofl  imporunt  of  the  many  works  written  during  his  Jena 
prDfesKmle  are  Ibe  Handlmdi  itr  prakliiilun  PkiiciopUt  (iBr?- 
liil).  ihe  HonJtiif*  da  eofiutlini  Antkrtpcltiit  (igio-iSai, 
Jnd  ed.  [S37-1SJ9),  DU  muUktmatutlu  S/ampltOcntku  \.\i2i). 
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System  der  Metaphyuk  (1834),  Die  CesikickU  der  PkUosophie  (1837- 
1840}.  Frio's  point  of  view  in  philosophy  may  be  described  as  a 
modified  Kantianism,  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  criticism  of  Kant 
and  Jacobi's  philosophy  of  belief.  With  Kant  he  regarded  KrUik, 
or  the  criticail  investigation  of  the  faculty  of  knowiectee,  as  the 
essential  preliminary  to  philosophy.  But  he  differed  (torn  Kant 
both  as  r^rds  the  lounoation  for  this  criticism  and  as  regards  the 
metaphysical  results  yielded  by  it.  Kant's  analysis  of  knowledge 
had  aisdoaed  the  a  priori  element  as  the  necessary  complement  of 
the  isolated  a  postenori  facts  of  experience.  But  it  did  not  seem  to 
Fries  that  Kant  had  with  sufficient  accuracy  examined  the  mode  in 
which  we  arrive  at  knowledge  ol  this  a  priori  element.  According 
to  him  we  oalyr  know  these  a  priori  principles  through  inner  or 
psychical  experience:  they  are  not  then  to  be  regarded  as  tran- 
scendental factora  of  all  experience,  but  as  the  necessary,  constant 
elements  discovered  by  us  in  our  inner  experience.  Aocordingly 
Fries,  like  the  Scotch  school,  places  psychology  or  ana])rsis  of  con- 
sciousness at  the  foundation  of  philosophy,  and  called  ms  criticism 
of  knowledge  an  anthropological  critique.  A  second  point  in  which 
Fries  differed  from  Kant  b  tne  view  taken  as  to  the  relation  between 
immediate  and  mediate  cognitions.  According  to  Fries,  the  under- 
standing is  purely  the  faculty  of  proof;  it  is  in  itself  void ;  immediate 
certitude  is  the  only  source  of  knowledge.  Reason  contains  principles 
which  we  cannot  aemonstrate,  but  which  can  be  deduced,  and  are 
the  proper  objects  of  belief.  In  this  view  of  reason  Fries  approxi- 
mates to  Jacobi  rather  than  to  Kant.  His  most  original  idea  is  the 
graduation  of  knowledge  into  knowing,  belief  and  presentiment. 
We  know  phenomena,  bow  the  existence  of  thinn  appears  to  us  in 
nature;  we  believe  in  the  true  nature,  the  eternal  essence  of  things 
fthe  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful);  by  means  of  presentiment 
{Ahnung)  the  intermediar>r  between  knowledge  and  belief,  we 
recognize  the  supra-sensible  in  the  sensible,  the  being  in  the  pheno- 
menon. 

Sec  E.  L.  Henke,  /.  P.  Frws  (1867):  C.  Grapengiesser,  J.  P.  Fries, 
Hh  CedenkblaU  and  KantTs  "  Krilik  der  Ventnnft "  und  deren  Port- 
biidung  dutch  J.  P.  Pries  (i88a):  H.  Strasosl^,  /.  P.  Pries  als 
Kritiker  der  Kamtiuken  ErhmiUnislkeorie  (1891);  articles  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  AUumeine  Encyklopddie  andT  AUgtmeine  deutscke 
Biograpkie;  y  E.  trdmann,  Htsi.  of  PkHos.  (Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1890),  vol.  ii.  i  305. 

FRIES,  JOHN  (c.  1764-1825),  American  Insurgent  leader,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  of  "Dutch"  (German)  descent  about 
1764.  As  an  itinerant  auctioneer  be  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  Germans  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Pennsylvania.  In  July 
1798,  during  the  troubles  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
Congress  levied  a  direct  tax  (on  dwelling-houses,  lands  and 
slaves)  of  $3,000,000,  of  which  Pennsylvania  was  called  upon  to 
contribute  $237,000.  There  were  very  few  slaves  in  the  state, 
and  the  tax  was  accordingly  assessed  upon  dwelling-houses  and 
land,  the  value  of  the  houses  being  determined  by  the  number 
and  size  of  the  iQndows.  Hie  inquisitorial  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings aroused  strong  opposition  among  tbe  Germans,  and 
many  of  them  refused  to  pay.  Fries,  assuming  leadership, 
organized  an  anned  band  of  about  sixty  men,  who  marched 
atMut  the  country  intimidating  the  assessors  and  encouraging 
the  people  to  resist.  At  last  the  governor  caUed  out  the 
militia  (March  1799)  and  the  leaden  were  arrested.  Fries  and 
two  others  were  twice  tried  for  treason  (the  second  time  before 
Samuel  Chase)  and  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  they  were 
pardoned  by  President  Adams  in  April  x8oo,  and  a  general 
anmestv  was  issued  on  a ist  May.  The  affair  is  variously  known 
as  the  '^  Fries  Rebellion,"  the  ''^Hol-Watcr  Rebellion  "—because 
hot  water  was  used  to  drive  assessors  from  houses — ,  and  the 
"  Home  Tax  Rebellion."    Fries  died  in  Philadelphia  in  182c. 

See  T.  Carpenter,  TW  Trials  of  John  Pries . . .  Taken  in  Short- 
hand (Philadelphia,  1800) ;  the  second  volume  of  McMaster's  History 
of  tke  UniUd  States  (New  York,  1883):  and  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  Tke 
Fries  Rebellion  (Doylestown,  Pa.,  1899). 

FRIESLAND,  or  Vsiesiamd,  a  province  of  Holland,  bounded 
S.W.,  W.  and  N.  by  the  Zuider  Zee  and  the  North  Sea,  £.  by 
Groningen  and  Drente,  and  S.E.  by  Overysel.  It  also  includes 
the  islands  of  Ameland  and  Schiermonnikoog  (see  Frisian 
Islands).  Area,  1281  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1900)  340,262.  The  soil 
of  Friealand  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions  consisting  of 
sea-day  in  the  north  and  north-west,  of  low-fen  between  the 
south-west  and  north-fast,  and  of  a  comparatively  small  area 
of  high-fen  in  the  south-east.  The  clay  and  low-fen  furnish  a 
luxuriant  meadow-land  for  the  prindpal  industries  of  the  province 
—cattle-rearing  and  cheese-  and  butter-making.  Horse-breeding 
has  also  been  practised  for  centuries,  and  the  breed  of  black 
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Frisian  horse  is  well  known.  On  the  clay  lands  agriculture  is 
also  extensively  practised.  In  the  higih-fen  district  peat -digging 
is  the  chief  occupation.  The  effect  of  this  industry,  however, 
is  to  lay  bare  a  stibsoil  of  diluvial  sand  which  offers  little  induce- 
ment for  subsequent  cultivation.  Despite  the  general  productive- 
ness of  the  soil,  however,  the  social  condition  of  Fricsland  h^s 
remained  in  a  backward  state  and  poverty  is  rife  in  many  dstricti. 
The  ownership  of  property  being  largely  in  the  hands  of  absentee 
landlords,  the  peasantry  have  little  interest  in  the  land,  the 
profits  from  which  go  to  enrich  other  provinces.  Moreover, 
the  nature  of  the  fertility  of  the  meadow-lands  is  such  as  to 
require  little  manual  labour,  and  other  industrial  means  of 
subsistence  have  hardly  yet  come  into  existence.  This  ataie  of 
affairs  has  given  rise  to  a  sodal-democratic  outcry  on  account 
of  which  Friesland  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  "  Ireland  of 
Holland."  The  water  system  of  the  province  comprises  a  few 
small  rivers  (now  largely  canalized)  in  the  high  lands  In  the  east, 
and  the  vast  network  of  canals,  waterways  and  lakes  oi  the  whole 
north  and  west.  The  prindpal  lakes  are  Tjeuke  Meer,  S3oter 
Meer,  De  Fluessen  and  Sneeker  Meer.  The  tides  being  kmtst 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  province,  the  scheme  of  the  Watecstaat, 
the  government  department  (dating  from  1879),  provides  for 
the  lai^gest  removal  of  superfluous  surface  water  into  the  Lau- 
weiszee.  But  owing  to  the  long  distance  which  the  water  mist 
travel  from  certain  parts  of  the  province,  amf  the  continual 
recession  of  the  Lauwerssee,  the  drainage  problem  is  a  peculiarly 
difficult  one,  and  floods  are  sometimes  inevitable. 

The  population  of  the  province  b  evenly  distributed  in  small 
villages.  The  prindpal  maricet  centres  are  Leeuwarden,  the 
chief  towns,  Sneek,  Bolsward,  Franeker  (99.9.),  Dokktun  (4053) 
and  Heerenveen  (5011).  With  the  exception  ci  Frandter  and 
Heerenveen  all  these  towns  originally  arose  on  the  inlet  of  the 
Middle  Sea.  The  sea^wrt  towns  are  more  or  less  decayed; 
they  indude  Stavoren  (820),  Hinddoopen  (1030),  Woiksm 
(3428),  Harlingcn  (q.v.)  and  Makkum  (2456). 

For  history  see  Frisians. 

FRIEZB.  X.  (Through  the  Fr.  frise,  and  Ital.  frtgia,  from 
the  Lat.  Pkrygium,  sc,  opus,  Phrygian  or  embroidered  work), 
a  term  given  in  architecture  to  the  central  division  of  the  en- 
tablature of  an  order  (see  Okder),  but  also  applied  to  any  oblong 
horizontal  feature,  introduced  for  decorative  purposes  and 
enriched  with  carving.  The  Doric  frieze  bad  a  structural  origin 
as  the  triglyphs  suggest  vertical  support.  The  Ionic  frieze  was 
purely  decorative  and  probably  did  not  exist  in  the  eariiest 
examples,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  cofM'es  found  in  the  Lydan 
tombs  carved  in  the  rock.  There  is  no  frieze  in  the  Caryatide 
portico  of  the  Ercchtheum,  but  in  the  Ionic  temples  its  introduc- 
tion may  have  been  necessitated  in  consequence  of  more  height 
being  required  in  the  entablature  to  carry  the  beams  supporting 
the  lacunaria  over  the  peristyle.  In  the  frieze  of  the  Ereditheum 
the  figures  (about  2  ft.  high)  were  carved  in  white  marble  and 
affixed  by  clamps  to  a  background  of  black  Elcusinian  marble. 
The  frieze  of  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  (xo  in.  hi^) 
was  carved  with  figures  representing  the  story  of  Dionysus  and 
the  pirates.  The  most  remarkable  frieze  ever  sculptured  was 
that  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon 
representing  the  procession  of  the  cdcbrants  of  the  Paiuthenaic 
Festival.  It  was  40  in.  in  height  and  525  ft.  long,  bdng  carried 
round  the  whole  building  under  the  peristyle.  Neariy  the  whole 
of  the  western  frieze  exists  in  situ;  of  the  remainder,  about  half 
is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  as  much  as  remains  is  either  in 
Athens  or  in  other  museums.  In  some  of  the  Roman  temples* 
as  in  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  and  the  tem{^ 
of  the  Sun,  the  frieze  is  elaborately  carved  and  in  later  work  is 
made  convex,  to  which  the  term  "  pulvinated  "  is  given. 

2.  (Probably  connected  with  "frizz,"  to  curi;  there  is  no 
historical  rsason  to  connect  the  word  with  Friesland),  a  thick, 
rough  woollen  doth,  of  very  lasting  quality,  and  with  a  heavy 
nap,  forming  small  tufts  or  curhu  It  is  largely  manufactured  in 
Ireland. 

FRIGATE  (Fr.frefote,  Span,  and  Tort,  fragalai  the  etymology 
of  the  word  is  obscure;  it  has  heen  derived  from  the  Late  LaL 
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fabricata,  and  the  use  of  the  Fr.  bdtimenif  for  a  vessel  as  well  as  a 
biuMiog  is  compared;  another  suggestion  derives  the  word  from 
the  Gr.  A^pacrof,  unfenced  or  unguarded),  origuially  a  small 
swift,  undecked  vessd,  p!rc^>eUed  by  oars  or  sails,  in  use  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  word  is  thus  used  of  the  large  open  boats, 
viihout  guns,  used  for  war  purposes  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
East  Indies  during  the  z6th  and  i2,th  centuries.  The  French 
5m  applied  the  term  to  a  particular  type  of  ships  of  war  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  x8th  century.  The  Seven  Years' 
War  (1756-1763)  marked  the  definite  adoption  of  the  **  frigate  " 
as  a  standard  class  of  vessel,  coming  next  to  ships  of  the  line, 
and  nsed  for  cruising  and  scouting  puzposes.  They  were  three- 
masted,  fully  rigged,  fast  vessels,  with  the  main  armament 
carried  on  a  single  ded:,  and  additional  guns  on  the  poop  and 
forecastle.  The  mmiber  of  guns  varied  from  34  to  50,  but 
between  50  and  40  guns  was  the  usual  amount  carried.  "  Frigate" 
oontinved  to  be  tued  as  the  name  for  this  type  of  ship,  even 
after  the  introduction  of  steam  and  cl  iiondaid  vessels,  but  the 
dasB  is  now  represented  by  that  known  as  "  cruiser." 

PBIfiAn-BIBO,  the  name  commonly  given  by  English 
sailon,  00  account  of  the  swiftness  of  its  flight,  its  habit  of 
cndaing  about  near  other  spedes  and  of  daringly  pursuing  them, 
to  a  laige  sea-bird' — the  Fregata  aquila  of  most  ornithologists — 
the  Frtffltte  of  French  and  the  Rabikorcado  of  Spanish  mariners. 
It  was  placed  by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus  PdeccnMS^  and  its 
attignment  to  the  family  PeUcamidae  had  hardly  ever  been 
doubted  till  Professor  St  George  Mlvart  declared  {Trans.  Zool. 
5^.  X.  p.  364)  that,  as  regards  the  postcranial  part  of  its  axial 
skeleton,  be*  could  not  detect  sufficiently  good  characters  to 
anite  it  with  that  family  in  the  group  named  by  Professor  J.  F. 
Brandt  Skgau^ptdes.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  disputing 
this  dmsioo  so  far  as  separating  the  genus  Fregaia  from  the 
PdtuMtdat  goes,  but  systematists  will  probably  pause  before 
they  prooeed  to  abolish  the  Steganopodes,  and  the  result  will 
most  likely  be  that  the  frigate-birds  will  be  considered  to  form 
a  distinct  family  {Fregatidae)  in  that  group.  In  one  very  remark- 
able way  the  osteology  of  Fregata  differs  from  that  of  all  other 
birds  known.  The  furcula  coalesces  firmly  at  its  symphysis 
with  the  carina  of  the  sternum,  and  also  with  the  coracoids  at 
the  iqiper  extremity  of  each  of  its  rami,  the  anterior  end  of  each 
ooraooid  "*f^*ii^^  also  with  the  proximal  end  of  the  scapxila. 
Thus  the  only  articulations  in  the  whole  sternal  apparatus  are 
vfaere  the  ooracoids  meet  the  sternum,  and  the  consequence  is 
s  bony  fiamewotk  which  would  be  perfectly  rigid  did  not  the 
fiexibality  of  the  rani  of  the  furcula  permit  a  limited  amount  of 
motion.  That  this  mechanism  Is  closely  rebtcd  to  the  faculty 
which  the  bird  possesses  of  soaring  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
ui  with  scarcdy  a  perceptible  movement  of  the  wings  can 
hardly  be  doubted. 

Two  spedes  of  Fregata  are  considered  to  exist,  though  they 
differ  in  little  but  sixe  and  geographical  distribution. .  The  larger, 
F.  tqmUf  has  a  wide  range  all  round  the  world  within  the  tropics 
lod  at  times  passes  their  limits.  The  smaller,  F.  miner ,  appears 
to  be  confined  to  the  eastern  seas,  from  Madagascar  to  the 
Mohiccas,  and  southward  to  Australia,  bdng  particulariy  abun- 
dint  in  Torres  Strait, — ^the  other  spedes,  however,  being  found 
t^ere  as  wdL  Having  a  ^read  of  wing  equal  to  a  swan's  and 
a  very  small  body,  the  buoyancy  of  these  birds  is  very  great 
It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  watch  one  or  more  of  them  floating 
overhead  agaiiut  the  deep  blue  sky,  the  long  forked  tail  alternately 
opening  and  shutting  like  a  pair  of  sdsaors,  and  the  head,  which 
is  of  oonrse  kept  to  windward,  inclined  from  side  to  side,  while 
the  wings  are  to  aU  appearance  fixedly  extended,  though  the 
breeze  may  be  constantly  varying  in  strength  and  direction. 
EqoaUy  fine  is  the  contrast  afforded  by  these  bird^  when  engaged 
io  fishing,  or,  as  seems  more  often  to  happen,  in  robbing  other 
birds,  especially  boobies,  as  they  are  fishing.  Then  the  speed 
of  their  flight  is  indeed  seen  to  advantage,  as  well  as  the  marvd- 

*'*lba-«f-war-biid '*  is  abo  sometimes  applied  to  it,  and  is 
pHaps  the  older  name;  but  it  is  less  distinctive,  some  of  the  Urecr 
.Mbttromes  hHn^  so  called,  and,  in  books  at  least,  has  generally 
paaed  oot  of  use. 


lous  suddenness  with  which  they  can  dtange  their  rapid  course 
as  their  victim  tries  to  escape  from  their  attack.  Bdore  gales 
frigate-birds  are  said  often  to  fly  low,  and  thdr  appearance 
near  or  over  land,  except  at  their  breeding-time,  is  supposed  to 
portend  a  hurricane.*  Generally  seen  singly  or  in  pairs,  except 
when  the  prospect  of  prey  induces  them  to  congregate,  they 
breed  in  laqse  companies,  and  O.  Salvin  has  graphically  described 
(Ibis,  1864,  p.  375)  one  of  thdr  settlements  off  the  coast  of 
British  Honduras,  which  he  visited  in  May  1862.  Here  they 
chose  the  highest  mangrove-trees'  on  whidi  to  build  their  fraU 
nests,  and  seemed  to  prefer  the  leeward  side.  The  single  egg 
laid  in  each  nest  has  a  white  and  chalky  shell  very  like  that  of  a 
cormorant's.  The  nestlings  are  dothed  in  pure,  white  down, 
and  so  thickly  as  to  resemble  puff-balls.  When  fledged,  the 
beak,  head,  neck  and  belly  are  white,  the  legs  and  feet  bluish- 
white,  but  the  body  is  dark  above.  The  adult  females  retain  the 
white  beneath,  but  the  adult  males  lose  it,  and  in  both  sexes  at 
maturity  the  upper  plumage  is  of  a  very  dark  chocolate  brown, 
nearly  black,  with  a  bright  metallic  gloss,  while  the  feet  in  the 
females  are  pink,  and  black  in  the  males — the  last  also  acquiring 
a  bright  scariet  pouch,  capable  of  inflation,  and  being  perceptible 
when  on  the  wing.  The  habits  of  F.  minor  seem  wholly  to 
resemble  those  of  F.  aquila.  According  to  J.  M.  Bechstein,  an 
example  of  this  last  spedes  was  obtained  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser  in  January  1792.  (A.  N.) 

FRIOO,  the  wife  of  the  god  Odin  (Woden)  in  northern  mytho- 
logy. She  was  known  also  to  other  Teutonic  peoples  both  on 
the  continent  (O.  H.  Ger.  Friia^  Langobardic  Frea)  and  in  Eng- 
land, where  her  name  still  survives  in  Friday  (O.E.  Frigedag). 
She  is  often  wrongly  identified  with  Freyia.  (See  Tei;tonic 
Peoples,  ad  fin.) 

FRIQIDARIUM,  the  Latin  term  (from  frigidus,  cold)  applied 
to  the  open  area  of  the  Roman  thermae,  in  which  there  was 
generally  a  cold  swimming  bath,  and  sometimes  to  the  bath 
(see  Baths).  From  the  description  given  by  Adius  Spartianus 
(a.d.  297)  it  would  seem  that  portions  of  the  frigidarium  were 
covered  over  by  a  ceiling  formed  of  interlaced  bars  of  gilt  bronze, 
and  this  statement  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  substantiated 
by  the  discovery  of  many  tons  of  T-shaped  iron  found  in  the 
excavations  under  the  paving  of  the  frigidarium  of  the  thermae 
of  CaracalU.  Dr  J.  H.  Middleton  in  The  Remains  of  Ancient 
Rome  (1892)  points  out  that  in  the  part  of  the  endosure  walls 
are  deep  sinkings  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  great  girders.  He 
suggests  that  the  panels  of  the  lattice-work  ceiling  were  filled  in 
with  concrete 'made  of  light  pumice  stone. 

FRIIS,  JOHAN  (1494-1570),  Danish  statesman,  was  bom  in 
1494,  and  was  educated  at  Odense  and  at  Copenhagen,  completing 
his  studies  abroad.  Few  among  the  andent  Danish  nobility 
occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  Danish  history  as  Johan  Friis, 
who  exercised  a  decisive  influence  in  the  government  of  the 
realm  during  the  reign  of  three  kings.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  magnates  to  adhere  to  the  Rdormation  and  its  promoter 
King  Frederick  I.  (1523-1533),  his  apostasy  being  so  richly 
rewarded  out  of  the  spojh  of  the  plundered  Church  that  his  heirs 
had  to  restore  property  of  the  value  of  1,000,000  kroner.  Friis 
succeeded  Chius  Gjoodsen  as  imperial  chancellor  in  1532,  and 
hdd  that  dignity  till  his  death.  During  the  ensuing  interregnum 
he  powerfully  contributed,  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  of  Funen 
and  Jutland,  to  the  election  of  Christian  III.  (i533-x559)i  but 
in  the  course  of  the  "  Count's  War  "  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Count  Christopher,  the  Catholic  candidate  for  the  throne,  and 
forced  to  do  him  homage.  Subsequently  by  judidous  bribery 
he  contrived  to  escape  to  Germany,  and  from  thence  rejoined 
Christian  III.  He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  who  concluded 
peace  with  Lttbeck  at  the  congress  of  Hamburg,  and  subsequently 
took  an  active  part  in  the  great  work  of  national  reconstruction 
necessitated  by  the  Reformation,  acting  as  mediator  between 
the  Danish  and  the  German  parties  who  were  contesting  for 

*  Hence  another  of  the  names — "  hurricane-bird  " — ^by  which  this 
species  is  occasionally  known. 

*  Captain  Taylor,  however,  found  their  nests  as  well  on  low  bushes 
of  the  same  tree  in  the  Bay  of  Fonscca  {Ibis,  1859,  pp.  150-isa). 
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supremacy  during  the  earlier  years  of  Christian  m.  This  he  was 
able  to  do,  as  a  moderate  Lutheran,  whose  calmness  and  common 
sense  contrasted  advantageously  with  the  unbridled  violence 
of  his  contemporaries.  As  the  first  chancellor  of  the  recon- 
structed university  of  Copenhagen,  Friis  took  the  keenest 
interest  in  spiritual  and  scientific  matters,  and  was  the  first  donor 
of  a  legacy  to  the  institution.  He  also  enjoyed  the  society  of 
learned  men,  especially  of  "those  who  coiUd  talk  with  him 
concerning  andent  monuments  and  their  history."  He  encour- 
aged Hans  Svaning  to  complete  Saxo's  history  of  Denmark, 
and  Anders  Vedel  to  translate  Saxo  into  Danish.  His  generosity 
to  poor  students  was  well  known;  but  he  could  afford  to  be 
Uheral,  as  his  share  of  spoliated  Church  property  had  made  him 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Denmaric  Under  King  Frederick  II. 
(i  559-1588),  who  understood  but  little  of  state  affairs,  Friis 
was  weU-nigh  omm'potent.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
Scandinavian  Seven  Years'  War  (1562-70),  which  did  so  much 
to  exacerbate  the  relations  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
Friis  died  on  the  sih  of  December  1570,  a  few  da)^  before  the 
peace  of  Stettin,  which  put  an  end  to  the  exhausting  and  un- 
necessary struggle. 

FRIMLBT,  an  urban  district  in  the  Chertsey  parliamentary 
division  of  Surrey,  England,  33  m.  W.S.W.  from  London  by 
the  London  k  South-Westcm  railway,  and  x  m.  N.  of  Fam- 
borough  in  Hampshire.  Pop.  (1901)  8409.  Its  healthy  cUmatc, 
its  position  in  the  sandy  heath-district  of  the  west  of  Surrey, 
and  its  proximity  to  Aldershot  Camp  have  contributed  to  its 
growth  as  a  residential  township.  To  the  east  the  moorbnd 
rises  in  the  picturesque  elevation  of  Chobham  Ridges;  and 
3  m.  N.E.  is  Bagshot,  another  village  growing  into  a  residential 
town,  on  the  heath  of  the  same  name  extending  into  Berkshire. 
Bisley  Camp,  to  which  in  1890  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Rifie  Association  were  removed  from  Wimbledon,  is  4  m.  E. 
Coniferous  trees  and  rhododendrons  are  characteristic  products 
of  the  soil,  and  large  nurseries  are  devoted  to  their  cultivation. 

FRIMONT,  JOHANN  MARIA  PHIUPP,  Count  of  Palota, 
PsiNCE  OF  Antrodocco  (17S9-1831),  Austrian  general,  entered 
the  Austrian  cavalry  as  a  trooper  in  1776,  won  his  commission 
in  the  War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession,  and  took  part  in  the 
Turkish  wars  and  in  the  eariy  campaigns  against  the  French 
Revolutionary  armies,  in  which  he  frequently  earned  distinction. 
At  Frankenthal  in  x  796  he  won  the  cross  of  Maria  Theresa.  In 
the  campaign  of  x8oo  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  as  a 
cavalry  leader  at  Marengo  (z4th  of  June),  and  in  the  next  3rear 
became  major-general.  In  the  war  of  1805  he  was  again  employed 
in  Italy  and  won  further  renown  by  his  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  Caldiero.  In  1809  he  again  saw  active-service  in  Italy  in  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal,  and  in  18x2  led  the  cavalry  of 
Schwarzenberg's  cori>s  in  the  Russian  campaign.  He  served  in 
the  campaigns  of  18Z3-X4  in  high  command,  and  rendered 
conspicuous  service  at  Brienne-La  Rothiire  and  at  Arcis-sur- 
Aube.  In  181 5  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrians  in 
Italy,  and  his  army  penetrated  France  as  far  as  Lyons,  which 
was  entered  on  the  i  xth  of  July.  With  the  army  of  occupation 
he  remained  in  France  for  some  years,  and  in  18x9  he  commanded 
at  Venice.  In  x82x  he  led  the  Austrian  army  which  was  employed 
against  the  Neapolitan  rebels,  and  by  the  24th  of  March  he  had 
victoriously  entered  Naples.  His  reward  from  King  Ferdinand 
of  Naples  was  the  title  of  prince  of  Antrodocco  and  a  handsome 
sum  of  money,  and  from  his  own  master  the  rank  of  general  of 
cavalry.  After  this  he  commanded  in  North  Italy,  and  was 
caUed  upon  to  deal  with  many  outbreaks  of  the  Italian  patriots. 
He  became  president  of  the  Aulic  council  in  X831,  but  died  a  few 
months  later. 

FRISCHES  HAFF,  a  lagoon  on  the  Baltic  coast  of  Germany, 
within  the  provinces  East  and  West  Prussia,  between  Danzig 
and  KOnigsberg.  It  is  52  m.  in  length,  from  4  to  12  m.  broad, 
332  sq.  ic.  in  area,  and  is  separated  from  the  Baltic  by  a  narrow 
spit  or  bank  of  land.  This  barrier  was  torn  open  by  a  storm  in 
xsio,  and  the  channel  thus  formed,  now  dredged  out  to  a  depth 
of  22  ft.,  affords  a  navigable  passage  for  vessels.  Into  the  Haff 
flow  the  Nogat,  the  Elbing,  the  Passarge,  the  Pregel  and  the 


Frisching,  from  the  last  of  which  the  name  Frisches  Had  probably 
arose. 

FRISCHUN,  PHIUPP  NIK0DEHU8  (X547-X590),  German 
philologist  and  poet,  was  bom  on  the  22nd  of  September  1547 
at  Balingen  in  Wtirttemberg,  where  his  father  was  parish 
minister.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Tubingen, 
where  in  X568  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of. poetry  and 
history.  In  X575  for  his  comedy  of  Rebecca,  which  he  read  at 
Regensburg  before  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  laureateship,  and  in  1577  he  was  made  a  count  palatine 
(comes  palaiinus)  or  PfaUgraf.  In  X582  his  unguarded  language 
and  reddess  life  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  leave  Tubingen, 
and  he  accepted  a  mastership  at  Laibach  in  Camiola,  which  he 
held  for  about  two  years.  Shortly  after  Us  return  to  the  univer- 
sity in  X  584,  he  was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution  on  a 
charge  of  immoral  conduct,  and  the  threat  led  to  his  withdrawal 
to  Frankfort'On-Main  in  XS87.  For  eighteen  months  he  taught 
in  the  Brunswick  gymnasium,  and  he  appears  also  to  have  resided 
occasionally  at  Strassburg,'  Marburg  and  Maina.  From  the 
last-named  city  he  wrote  certain  libellous  letters,  whidi  led  to  his 
being  arrested  in  March  x  590.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
of  Hohcnurach,  near  ReutUngen,  where,  on  the  night  of  the  29th 
of  November  X590,  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  in  attempting  to  let 
himself  down  from  the  window  of  his  celL 

Frischlin's  prolific  and  versatile  genius  produced  a  great  variety 
of  works,  which  entitle  him  to  aonie  nink  both  amoae  poets  and 
among  acholara.  in  hb  Latin  verse  he  often  successfully  imitated 
the  cbaucal  models;  his  comedies  are  not  without  freshness  and 
vivacity;  and  some  of  his  versions  and  commentaries,  particulariv 
those  on  the  Cwrgics  and  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  though  now  vrll>nifa 
forgotten,  were  important  contributions  to  the  scholarship  of  his 
time.  There  is  no  collected  edition  of  his  works,  but  his  Oprra 
poUica  were  pubiisked  twdvc  tiroes  bet»-ecn  1515  and  1636.  Among 
those  most  widely  known  may  be  mentioned  the  Ilebraeis  (1590),  a 
Latin  epic  based  on  the  Scripture  history  of  the  Jews:  the  EUpcc* 
(1601),  his  collected  lyric  poetry,  in  twenty-two  books;  the  Oper^ 
sconka  (1604)  conswting  01  six  comedies  and  two  tragedies  (among 
the  former,  Julius  Caesar  redioivus,  completed  1584):  the  Grsm- 
moHco  Lalina  (1585);  the  versions  of  Callimacnus  and  Aristo- 
phanes; and  the  commentaries  on  Persius  and  VirgiL  See  the 
monograph  of  D.  F.  Strauss  (JLdben  und  SchrijUn  das  Dickters  m»d 
PhiMoiem  Friscklin,  1856). 

FRISI,  PAOLO  (X728-X784),  Italian  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  was  bom  at  Milan  on  the  X3th  of  April  1728.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Bamabite  monastery  and  afterwards  at 
Padua.  When  twenty-one  yeais  of  age  he  composed  a  treatise 
on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  reputation  which  ht  soon 
acquired  led  to  his  appointment  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  the 
professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Casale.  His  friend- 
ship with  Radicatij  a  man  of  liberal  opinions,  occasioned  Frisi's 
removal  by  his  clerical  superiors  to  Novara,  where  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do  duty  as  a  preacher.  In  x  753  he  was  elected  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Bamabite 
College  of  St  Alexander  at  Milan.  An  acrimonious  atUck  by  a 
yoimg  Jesuit,  about  this  time,  upon  his  dissertation  on  the 
figure  of  the  earth  laid  the  foundation  of  his  animosity  against 
the  Jesuits,  with  whose  enemies,  including  J.  d'Alembcrt, 
J.  A.  N.  Condorcct  and  other  Encyclopedists,  he  Liter  closely 
associated  himself.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  by  Leopold, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
in  the  university  of  Pisa,  a  post  which  he  held  for  eight  years. 
In  1757  be  became  an  associate  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
St  Petersburg,  and  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  in  X758  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  in 
X766  of  that  of  Stockhokn,  and  in  x 770  of  the  Academies  of 
Copenhagen  and  of  Bem.  From  several  European  crowned 
heads  he  received,  at  various  times,  marks  of  special  distinction, 
and  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  granted  him  a  yearly  pension 
of  xoo  sequins  (£50).  In  X764  he  was  created  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  palatine  schools  at  Milan,  and  obtained 
from  Pope  Pius  VI.  release  from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and 
authority  to  become  a  secuUu-  priest.  In  x  766  he  visited  France 
and  England,  and  in  X768  Vienna.  In  X777  he  became  director 
of  a  school  of  architecture  at  Milan.  His  knowledge  of  hydraulio 
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nitlU  ItLUnS,  *  chain  ol  iikndi,  lying  From  3  Id  10  m. 
fnm  tbc  auunlaDd,  nod  itnlchiog  from  the  Zuidei  Zee  E.  ud 
N-  u  fu  u  JulUod.  (loBi  the  couU  of  HolUnd  ud  Geimtmy. 
Thtf  in  divided  into  thwe  group*:— (1)  The  Wat  Fiaiiui,  (i) 
Ihe  Eui  Friiiui,  ud  (j)  the  North  Fiiiiin. 

'nr  duin  ol  the  Frisian  bUnds  surks  the  outer  Irince  dI  Ibe 
lonne  coniincntil  coast -line,  ind  is  Mpiiiied  From  the  mtiiUiuid 
by  ihilkin,  knon  Is  Wsddcn  01  Watlen.iniwtnng  to  Ihe  maria 
»iiu  ol  ibc  Romus.  Notwiihttaading  the  protectioa  aSoided 
by  UDd-diuKi  ud  eaitbrn  emhankmcnis  bached  by  itona 
ud  timbo,  Ibe  Frisian  ItUmdi  are  (lowly  but  (urdy  crumbling 
iiijf  unda  the  pcnisteul  Itlaclu  of  itorm  ud  ficod,  and  Ibe 
oM  Ftiiiin  proverb  "  dc  ««*  mil  iliiat  mu:  iriioi  "  ("  who  will 
DOC  build  dikes  must  go  away  ")  still  holds  good.  Many  of  the 
FriBu  legends  ud  falk-songs  deal  with  the  lubmerged  villagei 
and  hamlets,  vhicb  lie  buried  beneaih  the  treacherous  waters 
of  IbiWidden.  Heinricb  Heine  made  use  of  ibcse  legends  in  his 
KitiiuHUtT,  composed  during  a  visit  to  Norderaey  in  iSij. 
The  Prusian  and  Dutch  governments  unually  expend  large 
iumi  [iHilie  pioiection  ol  the  islands,  and  in  some  cases  Ibe  ercsioD 

00  tbe  Kiwiid  side  is  counterbalanced  by  Ibe  accretion  el  land 
on  tbr  ioDcr  side,  fine  sandy  beaches  being  formed  well  suited 

isbibfjuts  of  these  islands  support  themsctvca  by  seafaring. 
pJo[4ge,  gruing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  fishing  and  a  little  agri- 
cdure,  chiefly  polalo-growing. 

The  islands,  though  well  ligbled,  aiE  dangenui  to  oavigalion, 
ud  t  glaibce  at  a  wmJi  chart  will  show  the  entire  chain  lo  be 
dcuelr  dotted.  One  o(  the  most  remarkable  disasters  was  the 
lou  ol  H.M.S.  "  La  Luline."  ji  guns,  which  was  wrecked  off 
Vuelud  in  October  1799.  only  one  band  being  saved,  who 
diH  before  reaching  En^and.  "  Ia  Lutine,"  which  bjid  been 
cipigrcil  from  the  French  by  Admiral  Duncan,  was  carrying 

1  krge  quanlity  of  bullion  and  specie,  which  was  underwritten 
u  Uoyd'a-  The  Dutch  government  claimed  Ibe  wreck  and 
puled  ooe-lbird  oF  Ihe  salvage  to  buUion-fishers.    Occasional 

ia^nia  and  discussions,  until  eventually  Ihe  king  of  the  Netber- 
Uodi  reded  to  Great  Britain,  for  Iioyd\  half  the  remainder 
oiilienHk.  ADutcfasalvagecompany.whichbegani^ralioas 
o  Aognil  igi7,  recovered  £m.893  in  Ihe  course  of  two  years, 

l«.  The  ship's  rudder,  which  wu  recovered  in  iSsi),  baa  been 
l>i)i;oud  into  ■  chair  and  a  table,  now  in  the  ponnilop  of 

nt  Wot  Frisian  Islands  belong  to  Ibe  kingdom  of  the  Nelher- 
Uuh,  tad  embrace  Tend  or  Tessel  (71  sq.  m.},  Vlieland  (ig  t(i. 
,^  m,}.  TeTKhelling  (41  sq.  m.),  Ameland  (>}  sq.  m.). 
A^  SchierTnannikoag(igsq.m.),  as  well  as  the  much  smaller 
islands  of  Boschplaat  ud  Rottum,  whicb  are  practi- 
c^r  iiuohabiied.  The  Donbem  end  of  Tciel  is  called  Eieiland.. 
" "  olud  of  eggs."  in  tefeteoce  to  the  large  number  of  sea-birds' 
Wkkh are  found  thrri.  It  wuioinedloTeielbyasud-dika 
u  ](i4-i6]o,  and  is  now  undistinguiihable  from  the  main  island. 
Tod  iru  already  separated  from  the  mainland  in  Ibe  Sth  century, 
Iw  muined  a  Frisiu  province  ud  countship,  which  once 
"ttM  IS  far  as  Alkmaar  in  North  Hollud,  until  it  came  into 
'^rraiBi til iillliillsiiit     Tbe  island  waa  occupied 


by  British  troops  from  AuguA  to  December  1709.  The  viUige 
ol  Oude  Scbild  has  a  harbour.  The  isUnd  of  TerscbeUing  once 
formed  a  separate  lordship,  but  was  sold  to  the  slate*  of  Holland. 
The  principal  village  ol  West-TencbeUing  has  a  harbour.  As 
early  u  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  Ameland  wist  lordship 
of  (he  ioBuenlial  family  of  Camminglia  wbo  held  immediately 
of  the  empemr,  and  in  recognilion  of  Ibeit  mdependence  the 
Amelanden  were  in  1369  dedaird  lo  be  neutral  in  the  fighting 
between  Hollud  and  Ftiesland,  while  Cromwell  made  the  same 
declaration  in  1654  with  respect  to  Ihe  war  twtwcen  England  and 
the  United  Nelhcrluds.  The  castle  of  Ihe  Cammingbas  in  the 
village  of  Ballum  remained  standing  till  iSio,  ud  finally  dis- 
mppaicd  in  il>g  after  four  centuries.     This  island  is  jo' 
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for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  deposit  of  mud.  Tbe  island  of 
Schlermoanikoog  has  a  village  and  a  lightbouse.  Rotlum  was 
once  Ibe  property  of  tb<  udent  abbey  at  Rottum,  t  a.  N. 

With  Ihe  eiceplion  ol  Wangeroog,  which  belongs  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Oldenburg,  the  East  Frisiu  Isluds  belong  10  Prussia. 
They  comprise  BoriLum  (ill  sq.  m.),  with  two  light- 
houses  ud  connected  by  steamer  with  Emden  and  MiMa. 
Leer;  Memmert;  Juist  (il  sq.  m.),  with  two  lifeboat 
stations,  and  connected  by  sleamer  with  Norddeich  ud  Greet- 
sieli  Nordemey  {j}  sq.  m.);  Ballrum,  wilfa  a  lifeboat  station; 
Langeoog  (S  sq.  m.).  connected  by.  steamer  with  Ibe  adjacenl 
islands,  and  with  Benseniel  on  the  mainland;  Spieketoog 
(4  sq.  m,),  with  a  tramway  for  conveyance  to  the  bathing  beach, 
and  connected  by  steamer  with  Carolinenxiel;  ud  Wangetoog 
(i  sq.  m.),  wilb  X  lighthouse  and  lifeboat  station.  All  these 
islands  are  visited  for  sea-bathing.  In  the  beginning  of  Ihe 
iSth  century  Wangeroog  comprised  eight  times  its  present  area. 
Borkum  and  Juist  are  two  surviving  fragments  ol  the  Diiginal 
islud  of  Borkum  (computed  at  3S0  sq.  m.),  known  to  Drusus  as 
Fabaria,  and  to  Pliny  as  Burckana,  which  was  rent  asunder  by 
Ihe  sea  in  I T  70.  Meuwerk  and  Scharbltm,  situated  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  are  islands  belonging  to  the  state  of  Hamburg, 
some  marablud  protected  by  dikes,  has  two 
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Duhnen  by  carriage. 
About  Ihe  year  iijo  the  area  of  the  North  Frisian  Isluds  was 
estimaled  at  1065  sq.  m,;  by  iSjo  this  had  diminished  to  only 
105  sq.  m.    This  group  embraces  the  islands  of  Nord- 
strand  (17!  sq.  m.),  which  op  to  1634  formed  one      p.»i.. 
larger  island   with   the   adjoining  PobnsbatUg  and 
Nordslrudisch-Moor;  Pellworm  (ibj  sq.  m.),  protected  by  a 

mainlud;  Amrum  (lol  sq.  m.);  FBbr  (31  sq.  m.);  Sylt  (j8 
sq.  m.);  ROm  (16  sq.  m.),  with  several  villages,  ibe  principal  ol 
whicb  is  Kirkeby;  FanO  (11  sq,  ra.);  and  Heligoland  (1  sq.  m.). 
With  the  eiception  of  FanO,  which  is  Danish,  all  these  islands 
belong  to  Prusria.  In  the  North  Frisiu  group  there  are  also 
several  smaller  Islands  caUed  Balligen.  These  rise  generally  only 
>  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  crowned  by  a  single 
bouse  standing  on  an  artifidal  mound  ud  protected  by  a 
surrounding  dike  or  embukment. 
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FRISIANS 


FRISIANS  (Lat.  PntU;  in  Med.  Lat.  Prisones,  PHsumes, 
Fresones\  in  their  own  tongue  Prisa,  Prisen),  a  people  of 
Teutonic  (Low-Gennan)  stock,  who  in  the  first  centuiy  of  our 
era  were  found  by  the  Romans  in  occupation  of  the  coast  lands 
stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  that  of  the  Ems. 
They  were  nearly  related  both  by  speech  and  blood  to  the  Saxons 
and  Angles,  and  other  Low  German  tribes,  who  lived  to  the  cast 
of  the  Ems  and  in  Holstein  and  Schleswig.  The  first  historical 
notices  of  the  Frisians  are  found  in  the  A nnals  of  Tacitus.  They 
were  rendered  (or  a  portion  of  them)  tributary  by  Drusus,  and 
becaihe  socii  of  the  Roman  people.  In  a.d.  28  the  exactions  of 
a  Roman  official  drove  them  to  revolt,  and  their  subjection  was 
henceforth  ikominal.  They  submitted  again  to  Cn.  Domitius 
CorbuJo  in  the  year  47,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  empeibr 
Claudius  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  cdl  Roman  troops  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  58  they  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
appropriate  certain  districts  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Yssel, 
and  in  70  they  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  Claudius  Civilis. 
From  this  time  onwards  their  name  practically  disappears.  As 
r^ards  their  geographical  position  Ptolemy  states  that  they 
inhabited  the  coast  above  the  Bructeri  as  far  as  the  Ems,  while 
Tacitus  speaks  of  them  as  adjacent  to  the  Rhine.  But  there  b 
some  reason  for  believing  that  the  part  of  Holland  which  lies  to 
the  west  of  the  Zuider  Zee  was  at  first  inhabited  by  a  different 
people,  the  Canninefates,  a  sister  tribe  to  the  Batavi.  A  trace 
of  this  people  is  perhaps  preserved  in  the  name  Kennemerland 
or  Kinnehem,  formerly  applied  to  the  same  district.  Possibly, 
therefore,  Tadtus's  statement  holds  good  only  for  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  revolt  of  Civilis,  when  we  hear  of  the  Cannine- 
fates for  the  last  time. 

In  connexion  with  the  movements  of  the  migration  period  the 
Frisians  are  hardly  ever  mentioned,  though  some  of  them  are 
said  to  have  surrendered  to  the  Roman  prince  Constantius  about 
the  year  293.  On  the  other  hand  we  hear  very  frequently  of 
Saxons  in  the  coast  regions  of  the  Netherlands.  Since  the  Saxons 
(Old  Saxons)  of  later  times  were  an  inland  people,  one  can 
hardly  help  suspecting  either  that  the  two  nations  have  been 
confused  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  a  considerable  mixture 
of  population,  whether  by  conquest  or  otherwise,  had  taken 
place.  Procopius  {Golk.  iv.  20)  speaks  of  the  Frisians  as  one  of 
the  nations  which  inhabited  Britain  in  his  day,  but  we  have  no 
evidence  from  other  sources  to  bear  out  his  statement.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  mention  is  frequently  made  of  a  Frisian 
king'named  Finn,  the  son  of  Folcwalda,  who  came  into  conflict 
with  a  certain  Hnaef,  a  vassal  of  the  Danish  king  Healfdene, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sth  century.  Hnaef  was  killed,  but  his 
followers  subsequently  slew  Finn  in  revenge.  The  incident  is 
obscure  in  many  respects,  but  it  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that 
Hnaef's  chief  follower,  Hengest,  may  quite  possibly  be  identical 
with  the  founder  of  the  Kentish  dynasty.  About  the  year  520 
the  Frisians  are  said  to  have  joined  the  Prankish  prince  Theod- 
berht  in  destroying  a  piratical  expedition  which  had  sailed  up 
the  Rhine  under  Chocilaicus  (Hygelac),  king  of  the  Gour. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  century  they  begin  to  figure  much  more 
prominently  in  Prankish  writings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by 
this  time  their  territories  had  been  greatly  extended  in  both 
directions.  Probably  some  Frisians  took  part  with  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  in  thdr  sea-roving  expeditions,  and  assisted  their 
neighbours  in  their  invasions  and  subsequent  conquest  of  England 
and  the  Scottish  lowlands. 

The  rise  of  the  power  of  the  Franks  and  the  advance  of  thdr 
dominion  northwards  brought  on  a  collision  with  the  Frisians,  who 
in  the  7  th  century  were  still  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  apparently  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  modem 
Flanders.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Prankish  king  Dagobert 
(622-638),  the  Christian  missionaries  Amandus  (St  Amand) 
and  Eligius  (St  Eloi)  attempted  the  conversion  of  these  Flemish 
Frisians,  and  their  efforts  were  attended  with  a  certain  measure 
of  success;  but  farther  north  the  building  of  a  church  by  Dago- 
bert at  Tiajectum  (Utrecht)  at  once  aroused  the  fierce  hostility 
erf  the  heathen  tribesmen  of  the  Zuider  Zee.  The  "  free  "  Frisians 
could  not  endure  this  Firankish  outpost  on  thdr  borders.   Utrecht 


was  attacked  and  captured,  and  the  church  destroyed.  The 
first  missionary  to  meet  with  any  success  among  the  Frisians  was 
the  Englishman  Wilfrid  of  York,  who,  bdng  driven  by  a  stoim 
upon  the  coast,  was  hospitably  received  by  the  king,  Adgild  or 
Adgisl,  and  was  allowed  to  preach  Christianity  in  the  land 
Adgild  appears  to  have  admitted  the  overiordship  of  the  Prankish 
king,  Dagobert  IL  (67  5).  Under  his  successor,  however,  Radbod 
(Frisian  R€db&d),  an  attempt  was  made  to  extirpate  Chris- 
tianity and  to  free  the  Frisians  from  the  Prankish  subjection. 
He  was,  however,  beaten  by  Pipinn  of  Heristal  in  the  battle  of 
Dorstadt  (689),  and  was  compelled  to  cede  West  Prisia  {Frisk 
cUerior)  from  the  Schddt  to  the  Zuider  Zee  to  the  OMiqueror.  On 
Pippin's  death  Radbod  again  altacked  the  Pranks  and  advanced 
as  far  as  'Cologne,  where  he  defeated  Charies  Martd,  Pippin's 
natural  soil  Eventually,  however,  Charies  prevailed  and  coin- 
pdled  the  Frisians  to  submit.  Radbod  died  in  7 19,  but  for  some 
years  his  successors  struggled  against  the  pRmkish  power.  A 
final  defeat  was,  however,  inflicted  upon  them  by  Charles  Martd 
in  734,  which  secured  the  supremacy  of  the  Pranks  in  the  iKvth, 
though  it  was  not  until  the  days  of  Charles  the  Great  (785)  that 
the  subjection  of  the  Frisians  was  completed.  Meanwhile 
Christianity  had  been  making  its  conquests  in  the  land,  mainly 
through  the  lifdong  labours  and  preaching  of  the  En^ishman 
Willibrord,  who  came  to  Prisia  in  692  and  made  Utrecht  his 
headquarters.  He  was  consecrated  (695)  at  Rome  archbbhc^  of 
the  Frisians,  and  on  his  return  founded  a  number  of  bishc^cs 
in  the  northern  Netherlands,  and  continued  his  labours  un- 
remittingly until  his  death  in  739.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
both  Wilfrid  and  Willibrord  appear  to  have  found  no  diflkulty 
from  the  first  in  preaching  to  the  Frisians  in  their  native  dialect, 
which  was  so  neariy  allied  to  thdr  own  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 
The  sec  of  Utrecht  founded  by  Willibrord  has  remained  the  ^ef 
sec  of  the  Northern  Netherlands  from  his  day  to  our  own.  Fries- 
land  was  likewise  the  scene  of  a  portion  of  the  missionary  labours 
of  a  greater  than  Willibrord,  the  famous  Boniface,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Germans,  also  an  Englishman.  It  was  at  Dokkum  in 
Friesland  that  he  met  a  martyr's  death  (754). 

Charles  the  Great  granted  the  Frisians  important  privileges 
under  a  code  known  as  the  Lex  Frisicnumt  based  vpon  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  country.  They  recdved  the  title  oi  freemen 
and  were  allowed  to  choose  thdr  own  podesUU  or  imperial 
governor.  In  the  Lex  Frisionum  three  districts  axe  dearly 
distinguished:  West  Prisia  from  the  Zwin  to  the  Pile;  Middle 
Prisia  from  the  Plie  to  the  Lauwers;  East  Prisia  from  the 
Lauwers  to  the  Weser.  At  the  partition  treaty  of  Verdun  (843) 
Prisia  became  part  of  Lotharingia  or  Lorraine;  at  the  treaty  of 
Mersen  (870)  it  was  divided  between  the  kingdoms  of  the  East 
Franks  (Austrasia)  and  the  West  Franks  (Westrasia);  in  8S0 
the  whole  country  was  united  to  Austrasia;  in  911  it  fdl  under 
the  dominion  of  Charies  the  Simple,  king  of  the  West  Pranks, 
but  the  districts  of  East  Prisia  asserted  thdr  independence  and 
for  a  long  time  governed  themsdves  after  a  very  simple  demo- 
cratic fashion.  The  history  of  West  Prisia  gradually  loses  itsdf 
in  that  of  the  countship  of  Holland  and  the  see  of  Utrecht  (see 
Holland  and  Utrecht). 

The  influence  of  the  Frisians  during  the  interval  between  the 
invasion  of  Britain  and  the  loss  of  their  independence  must  have 
been  greater  than  is  generally  recognized.  They  were  a  sea- 
faring people  and  engaged  laxgdy  in  trade,  cspedaUy  perhaps 
the  slave  trade,  thdr  chief  emporium  bdng  Wyk  te  Duurstede. 
During  the  period  in  question  there  is  considerable  archaeo- 
logical evidence  for  intercourse  between  the  west  coast  of  Honay 
and  the  regions  south  of  the  North  Sea,  and  it  is  worth  noting 
that  this  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  early  in  the  9th  century. 
Probably  it  is  no  mere  accident  that  the  first  appearance,  ox 
rather  reappearance,  of  Scandinavian  pirates  in  the  west  took 
place  shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Frisians.  Since  Radbod's 
dominions  extended  from  Duerstede  to  Hdigoland  his  power 
must  have  been  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

Besides  the  Frisians  discussed  above  there  is  a  people  called 
North  Frisians,  who  inhabit  the  west  coast  of  Sdileswig.  At 
present  a  Frisian  dialect  is  spoken  only  between  Tondem  and 
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Htisam,  but  formerly  it  extended  farther  both  to  the  north  and 
sooth.  la  historical  times  these  North  Frisians  were  subjects 
of  the  Daoiyi  kingdcfm  and  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
Frisians  of  the  empire.  They  are  first  mentioned  by  Sazo 
Gnmmatiais  in  <»nnezion  with  the  exile  of  Knud  V.  Saxo 
Roofoizcd  that  they  were  of  Frisian  origin,  but  did  not  know 
vbea  they  had  6ial  settled  in  this  region.  Various  opinions  are 
siill  hdd  with  regard  to  the  question;  but  it  seems  not  unlikely 
tJut  the  original  settlers  were  Frisians  who  had  been  expelled 
by  the  Franks  in  the  8th  century.  Whether  the  North  Frisian 
Uflguige  is  entirely  of  Frisian  origin  is  somewhat  doubtful  owing 
to  the  close  relationship  which  Frisian  bears  to  F.nglish.  The  in- 
luhttants  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  Sylt,  Amrum  and  F5hr, 
wbo  spesk  a  kindred  dialect,  have  apparmtly  never  regarded 
themadves  as  Frisians,  and  it  is  the  view  of  many  scholars  that 
they  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  ancient  Saxons. 

la  X  248  William  of  Holland,  having  become  emperor,  restored 
to  the  Frbians  in  his  coimtship  their  andent  liberties  in  reward 
foe  the  tsiistanoe  they  had  rendered  him  in  the  siege  of  Aachen; 
bnt  in  1254  they  revolted,  and  William  lost  his  life  in  the  contest 
whkfa  ensued.  After  many  struggles  West  Friesland  became 
complete^  subdued,  and  was  henceforth  virtually  absorbed  in 
the  county  of  Holland.  But  the  Frieslanders  east  of  the  Zuider 
Zee  obstinately  resisted  repeated  attempts  to  bring  them  into 
scbjcction.  In  the  course  of  the  14th  century  the  country  was 
m  a  state  fd  anarchy;  petty  lordships  sprang  into  existence,  the 
iaterests  of  the  common  weal  were  forgotten  or  disregarded,  and 
the  peofde  began  to  be  split  up  into  factions,  and  these  were 
continually  carrying  on  petty  warfare  with  one  another.  Thus 
the  Fetkoopers  (Fatmoogers)  of  Oostergoo  had  endless  feuds 
vith  the  Sdiieringers  (Ed^fishets)  of  Westergoo. 

This  state  td  affairs  favoured  the  attempts  of  the  counts  of 
Hoflaad  to  posh  their  conquests  eastward,  but  the  main  body  of 
the  FrisiaBs  was  still  independent  when  the  countship  of  Holland 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy.  Philip 
laid  daia  to  the  whole  coiintry,  but  the  peo[rfe  appealed  to  the 
protection  of  the  empire,  and  Frederick  III.,  in  August  1457, 
rccogmzed  their  direct  dependence  on  the  empire  and  called  on 
Philip  to  bring  forward  formal  proof  of  his  rights.  Philip's 
successor,  Charies  the  Bold,  summoned  an  assembly  of  notables 
tt  Fjikhniscn  in  1469,  in  order  to  secure  their  homage;  but  the 
onierenoe  was  without  result,  and  the  duke's  attention  was  soon 
absorbed  by  other  and  more  important  affairs.  The  marriage 
of  MaTJmaia^  of  Austria  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  was  to  be 
productive  of  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of  that  part  of  Frisia 
which  Ues  between  the  Vlie  and  the  Lauv/ers.  In  K498  Maxi- 
auliaa  reversed  the  policy  of  his  father  Frederick  III.,  and 
<letacbed  this  territory,  known  afterwards  as  the  province  of 
Friesland,  from  the  empire.  He  gave  it  as  a  fief  to  Albert  of 
Suoay,  wbo  thoroughly  crushed  out  all  resistance.  In  1523  it 
^til  witl^an  the  rest  of  the  provinos  of  the  Netherlands  under 
the  strong  rule  of  the  emperor  Charles,  the  grandson  of  Maxi- 
iBiiiaa  and  Hary  of  Burgundy. 

That  part  of  Frisia  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  lAuwers  had 
a  divided  hktory.  The  portion  which  lies  between  the  Lauwers 
aad  the  Ems  after  some  struggles  Iw  independence  had,  like  the 
rest  (rf  the  country,  to  submit  itself  to  Charles.  It  became 
ttkimatdy  the  |ffovince  of  the  town  and  district  of  Groningen 
(Stadl  en  Landen)  (see  Gsonincen).  The  easternmost  part 
hetvecB  the  Ems  and  the  Weser,  which  had  since  1454  been  a 
c>BOBty,  was  ruled  by  the  descendants  of  Edzard  Cirksena,  and 
«3s  attached  to  the  en4>ire.  The  last  of  the  Cirksenas,  Count 
9''^  Edward«  died  in  1744  and  in  default  of  hdrs  male  the 
^  of  Prussia  took  possession  of  the  county. 

pK  province  of  Friesland  was  one  of  the  seven  provinces 
*hich  by  the  treaty  known  as  the  Union  of  Utrecht  bound 
rhemsehres  together  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  From  1579 
^^  179s  Friesland  remained  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
'H'aUic  of  the  United  Provinces,  but  it  always  jealously  insisted 
^  tti  toverdgn  rights,  espedally  against  the  encroachments  of 
^^  ptcdominant  province  of  HolIandL  U  maintained  throughout 
^  whole  of  t^  republican  period  a  certain  distinctiveness  of 
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nationality,  which  was  marked  by  the  preservation  of  a  different 
dialect  and  of  a  separate  stadtholder.  Count  William  Lewis 
of  Nassau-Siegen,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  William  the  Silent, 
was  chosen  stadtholder,  and  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
17th  and  xSth  centuries  the  stadtholdership  was  hdd  by  one  of 
his  descendants.  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange  was  stadtholder 
of  six  provinces,  but  not  of  Friesland,  and  even  during  the  stadt- 
holderless  periods  which  followed  the  deaths  of  William  II.  and 
William  III.,  of  Orange  the  Frisians  remained  stanch  to  the 
family  of  Nassau-Siegen.  Finally,  by  the  revolution  of  1748, 
William  of  Nassau-Siegen,  stadtholder  of  Friesland  (who,  by 
default  of  heirs  male  of  the  dder  line,  had  become  William  IV., 
prince  of  Orange),  was  made  hereditary  stadtholder  of  all  the 
provinces.  His  grandson  in  1815  took  the  title  of  William  I., 
king  of  the  Netherlands.  The  male  line  of  the  "Frisian" 
Nassaus  came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  King  William  HI.  in 
1890. 

BiBLtOGRAPHY— See  Tadtus,  Ann.  iv.  ^  f.,  xu  19  f..  xiiL  ^: 
Hist.  iv.  15  f.;  Germ.  34;  Ptolemy,  Geogr,  li.  11,  }  11;  Dio  Cassias 
liv.  32;  Eumenius^  Parug.  iv.  ^',  the  Anglo-Sajcon  poems,  Finn, 
Beowulf  and  Widsith;  Frtdefjorti  Ckronici  continuatie  and  various 
German  Annals;  Gtsla  regum  Francorum;  Eddius,  VUa  WUfridi, 
cap.  35  f.:  Bede,  Hist.  EccUs.  iv.  22,  v.  0  f.;  Alcuin,  Vita  Wilie- 


Witactalu'S,  Chroniqtu  van  Vrieshnd  (Franoker,  1823);  C  Scotanus, 
Besckryringt  end  Ckronyek  van  des  Heerlickhtydt  van  Frieslandt 
(i6«) ;  Groot  Placaat  en  Ckarter-boek  van  Friesland  (ed.  Baron  C.  F. 
ru  Schwarzenbere)  (•;  vols.,  Leeuwarden,  1768-179^) ;  T.  D.  Wiarda, 
Ost-friesckische  Gesch.  (vols.  i.-ix.,  Aurich,  1791)  (vol.  x.,  Bremen, 
181 7);  J.  Dirks,  Gesckiedkundie  ondertoek  van  den  Koopkandel  der 
Frieaen  (Utrecht,  1846);  O.  Klopp,  Gesck.  Os^riedands  (3  vols., 
Hanover,  1854-1858);  Hooft  van  Iddekinge,  Friesland  en  de 
Friewen  in  de  MiddeUeuwen  (Leiden,  1881):  A.  Tclting,  Het  Ond- 
friescke  Stadreckt  (The  Hague,  X882):  P.J.  Blok,  Friesland  im 
MittelaUer  (Leer,  1891). 

FRITH  (or  Fryth),  JOHN  (c.  1503-1533),  En^&h  Reformer 
and  Protestant  martyr,  was  bom  at  Westerham,  Kent.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  Gardiner, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  his  tutor.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  after  taking  his  degree  he  migrated 
(December  1525)  to  the  newly  founded  college  of  St  Frideswide 
or  Cardinal  College  (now  Christ  Church),  Ojdford.  The  sympa- 
thetic interest  which  he  showed  in  the  Reformation  movement 
in  Germany  caused  him  to  be  suspected  as  a  heretic,  and  led  to  his 
imprisonment  for  some  months.  Subsequently  he  appears  to 
have  resided  chiefly  at  the  newly  founded  Protestant  university 
of  Marburg,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  several  scholars 
and  reformers  of  note,  especially  Patrick  Hamilton  {q.v.). 
Frith's  fii^st  publication  was  a  translation  of  Hamilton's  Places, 
made  shortly  after  the  martyrdom  of  its  author;  and  soon 
afterwards  the  RevelatioH  of  Antichrist,  a  translation  from  the 
German,  appeared,  along  with  A  PisUe  to  the  Ckristen  Reader, 
by  "  Richard  Bright wdi "  (supposed  to  be  Frith),  and  An 
Antithesis  wkerein  are  compared  togeder  Ckristes  Actes  and  our 
Holye  Fatker  the  Popes,  dated  "  at  Malborow  in  the  lande  of 
Hesse,"  12  th  July  1529.  His  Disptttacyon  of  Purgatorye,  a 
treatise  in  three  books,  against  Rastell,  Sir  T.  More  and  Fisher 
(bishop  of  Rochester)  respectively,  was  published  at  the  same 
place  in  1531.  While  at  Marburg,  Frith  also  assisted  Tyndale, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  Oxford  (or  perhaps  in 
London)  in  his  literary  labours.  In  1532  he  ventured  back  to 
England,  apparently  on  some  business  in  connexion  with  the 
prior  of  Reading.  Warrants  for  his  arrest  were  almost  imme- 
diatdy  issued  at  the  instance  of  SirT.  More,  then  lord  chancellor. 
I^rith  ultimately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  at  Milton 
Shore  in  Essex,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  inakii^  his  escape  to 
Flanderi.  The  rigour  of  his  imprtsonmeut-in  the  Tower  was 
somewhat  abated  when  Sir  T.  Audley  succeeded  to  the  chan- 
cellorship, and  it  was  understood  that  both  Cromwell  and  Cranmer 
were  disposed  to  show  great  lem'ency.  But  the  treacherous 
drculation  of  a  manuscript  "  lytle  treatise  "  on  the  sacraments, 
which  Frith  had  written  for  the  information  of  a  friend,  and 
without  any  view  to  publication,  served  further  to  e3"^»-  ♦**• 
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hostility  of  his  enemies.  In  consequence  of  a  sennon  preached 
before  him  against  the  "  sacramentaries,"  the  king  ordered  that 
Frith  should  be  examined;  he  was  afterwards  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  having  denied,  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  purgatory 
and  of  transubstantiation,  that  they  were  necessary  articles  of 
faith.  On  the  ajrd  of  June  1533  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
secular  arm,  and  at  Smithfield  on  the  4th  of  July  following  he 
was  burnt  at  the  stake.  During  his  captivity  he  wrote,  besides 
several  letters  of  interest,  a  reply  to  More's  letter  against 
Frith's  "  lytle  treatise  ";  also  two  tracts  entitled  A  Mirror  or 
Gass  to  know  thyself,  and  A  Mirror  or  Looking-glass  wherein  you 
may  behold  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism, 

Frith  is  an  interesting  and  so  far  important  figure  in  English 
ecclesiastical  history  as  having  been  the  first  to  maintain  and 
defend  that  doctrine  regarding  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  which  ultimately  came  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
English  communion  office.  Twenty-three  years  after  Frith's 
death  as  a  martyr  to  the  doctrine  of  that  office,  that  "  Christ's 
natural  body  and  blood  are  in  Heaven,  not  here,"  Cranmer,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  judges,  went  to  the  stake  for  the  same  belief. 
Within  three  years  more,  it  bad  become  the  publicly  professed 
faith  of  the  entire  English  nation. 

See  A.  k  Wood.  Athenae  Oxonienses  (cd.  P.  Bliss.  1813),  L  p.  74; 
John  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments  (ed.  G.  Townshend,  1843-1849). 
V.  pp.  1-16  (also  Index);  G.  Burnet,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England  (cd.  N.  Pocock.  1865),  i.  p.  273;  L.  Richmond, 
The  Fathers  of  the  Engfish  Church,  i.  (1807):  Life  and  Martyrdom  of 
John  Frith  (London,  1824),  published  by  the  Church  of  England 
Tract  Society;  Deborah  Ak»clc,  Six  Heroic  Men  (1906). 

FRITH.  WILLIAM  POWELL  (18x9-1909),  English  painter, 
was  bom  at  Aldfield,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  9th  of  January  18x9. 
His  parents  moved  in  1826  to  Harrogate,  where  his  father  became 
landlord  of  the  Dragon  Inn,  and  it  was  then  that  the  boy  began 
his  general  education  at  a  school  at  Knaresborough.  Later  he 
went  for  about  two  years  to  a  school  at  St  Margaret's,  near 
Dover,  where  he  was  placed  specially  under  the  direction  of  the 
drawing-master,  as  a  step  towards  his  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fession which  his  father  had  decided  on  as  the  one  that  he  wished 
him  to  adopt.  In  1835  he  was  entered  as  a  student  in  the  well- 
known  art  school  kept  by  Henry  Sass  in  Bloomsbuxy,  from  which 
he  passed  after  two  years  to  the  Royal  Academy  schools.  His 
first  independent  experience  was  gained  in  X839,  when  he  went 
about  for  some  months  in  Uncolnshire  executing  several  com- 
missions for  portraits;  but  he  soon  began  to  attempt  composi- 
tions, and  in  1840  his  first  picture,  "  Malvolio,  cross-gartered 
before  the  Countess  Olivia,"  appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
During  the  next  few  years  he  produced  several  notable  paintings, 
among  them  "  Squire  Thomhill  relating  his  town  adventures  to 
the  Vicar's  family,"  and  "  The  Village  Pastor,"  which  established 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  3rounger  men 
of  that  time.  This  last  work  was  exhibited  ip  X845,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Academician  followed 
in  X853,  when  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
Turner's  death.  The  chief  pictures  painted  by  him  during  his 
tenure  of  Assodateship  were:  **  An  English  Merry-making 
in  the  Olden  Time,"  "  Old  Woman  accused  of  Witchcraft," 
"The  Coming  of  Age,"  "  Sancho  and  Don  (Juixote,"  "  Hogarth 
before  the  Governor  of  Calais,"  and  the  "Scene  from  Goldsmith's 
'  Good-natured  Man,' "  which  was  commissioned  in  1850  by 
Mr  Sheepshanks,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Then  came  a  succession  of  large  compositions  which 
gained  for  the  artist  an  extraordinary  popularity.  "Life  at 
the  Seaside,"  better  known  as  "  Ramsgate  Sands."  was  exhibited 
in  x8s4,  and  was  bought  by  Queen  Viaoria; "  The  Derby  Day," 
in  1858;  "  Claude  Duval."  in  i860;  "  The  Railway  Station," 
in  1862;  "  The  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  painted  for 
Queen  Victoria,  in  1865;  "The  Last  Sunday  of  cWes  II.," 
in  1867;  "The  Salon  d'Or,"  in  1871;  "The  Road  to  Ruin," 
a  series,  in  1878;  a  similar  series,  "  The  Race  for  Wealth," 
shown  at  a  gallery  in  King  Street,  St  James's,  in  1880;  "  The 
Private  View,"  in  1883;  and  "  John  Knox  at  Holyrood,"  in 


x885.  Frith  also  painted  a  considerable  number  of  portiaits 
of  well-known  people.  In  1889  he  became  an  hoiK>raxy  retired 
academician.  His  "  Derby  Day  "  is  in  the  National  (iallery  of 
British  Art.  In  his  youth,  in  common  with  the  men  by  whon 
he  was  surrounded,  he  had  loinings  towards  romance,  and  be 
scored  many  successes  as  a  painter  of  imagiiutive  subjects. 
In  these  he  proved  himself  to  be  possessed  of  exceptional  qualities 
as  a  colourist  and  manipulator,  qualities  that  promised  to  earn 
for  him  a  secure  place  among  the  best  executants  of  the  British 
School.  But  in  his  middle  period  he  chose  a  fresh  direction. 
Fascinated  by  the  welcome  which  the  public  gave  to  his  fira 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  life  of  his  own  times,  he  undertook  a 
considerable  series  of  large  canvases,  in  which  he  commented 
on  the  manners  and  morals  of  society  as  he  found  it.  He  became 
a  pictorial  preacher,  a  painter  who  moralized  about  the  everyday 
incidents  oi  modem  existence;  and  he  sacrificed  some  of  hb 
technical  variety.  There  remained,  however,  a  remarkable 
sense  of  characterisation,  and  an  acute  appreciation  of  dranutic 
effect.  Frith  died  on  the  2nd  of  November  1909. 

Frith  published  his  Aulohiopaphy  and  Reminiscentas  in  1887. and 
Further  Reminiscences  in  1889. 

FRITILLART  (FritUlaria:  from  Lat.  frUiUus,  a  chess-board, 
so  called  from  the  chequered  markings  on  the  petals),  a  genus 
of  hardy  bulbous  plants  of  the  natural  order  Liliaceae,  containii^ 
about  50  species  widely  distributed  in  the  northern  hemis{^ert. 
The  genus  is  represented  in  Britain  by  the  fritillary  or  snake  s 
head,  which  occurs  in  moist  meadows  in  the  southern  half  of 
En^and,  especially  in  Oxfordshire.  A  much  larger  plant  is 
the  crown  imperial  (F.  imperialis),  a  native  of  western  Asia 
and  well  known  in  j^rdens.  This  grows  to  a  het^t  of  about 
3  ft.,  the  lower  part  of  the  stoutish  stem  being  furnished  with 
leaves,  while  near  the  top  is  developed  a  crown  of  large  pendant 
flowers  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of  bright  green  leaves  like  those 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  only  smaller.  The  flowers  are 
bell-shaped,  yellow  or  red,  and  in  some  of  the  forms  double.  The 
plant  grows  freely  in  good  garden  soil,  preferring  a  deep  well- 
drained  loam,  and  is  aU  the  better  for  a  top-dressing  of  manure 
as  it  approadies  the  flowering  stage.  Strcmg  clumps  of  five  or 
six  roots  of  one  kind  have  a  very  fine  effect.  It  is  a  very  suitable 
subject  for  the  back  row  in  mixed  flower  borders,  ex  for  recesses 
in  the  front  part  of  shrubbery  borders.  It  flowers  in  April  or 
early  in  May.  There  are  a  few  named  varieties,  but  the  most 
generally  grown  are  the  single  and  double  yellow,  and  the  single 
and  double  red,the  single  red  having  also  two  variegated  varieties, 
with  the  leaves  striped  respectively  with  white  and  yellow. 

"  Fritillary  "  is  also  the  name  of  a  kind  of  butterfly. 

FRITZLAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eder,  16  m.  S.W.  from  Cassd, 
on  the  railway  Wabcm*Wildungen.  Pop.  (1905)  3448.  It  is  a 
prettily  situated  old-fashioned  place,with  an  Evangelical  and  tvo 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  one  of  the  latter,  that  of  St  Peter,  a 
striking  medieval  edifice.  As  early  as  73  a  Boniface,  the  apostle  of 
Germany,  established  the  church  of  St  Peter  and  a  sroill 
Benedictine  moiuistery  at  Frideslar,  "the  quiet  home"  or 
"  abode  of  peace."  Before  long  the  schod  connected  with  the 
monastery  became  famous,  and  among  its  earlier  scholars  it 
numbered  Sturm,  abbot  of  JFulda,  and  Megingod,  second  bishop 
of  WCirzburg.  When  Boniface  found  himself  unable  to  continue 
the  supervision  of  the  society  himself,  he  entrusted  the  office  to 
Wigbert  of  Glastonbury,  who  thus  became  the  first  abbot  <A 
Fritxlar.  In  774  the  h'ttle  settlement  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
the  Saxons;  but  it  evidently  soon  recovered  from  the  blow. 
For  a  short  time  after  786  it  was  the  seat  of  the  bislx^ric  of 
Buraburg,  which  had  been  founded  by  Boniface  in  741.  At  the 
diet  of  Fritzlar  in  919  Henry  I.  was  elected  German  king.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  the  village  received  municipal 
rights;  in  1232  it  was  captured  and  burned  by  the  landgras'e 
Conrad  of  Thuringia  and  his  allies;  in  x63t  it  was  taken  by 
William  of  Hesse;  in  1760  it  was  successfully  defended  by 
General  Luckner  against  the  French;  and  in  1761  it  was  occupied 
by  the  French  and  unsuccessfully  bombarded  by  the  Allies. 
As  a  principality  Fritalar  continued  subject  to  the  ardibishopric 
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of  Miios  tin  x8oa,  when  it  was  incoiporated  with  Hesse.  From 
1807  to  18x4  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia;  and 
in  1866  passed  with  Hesse  Cassel  to  Prusua. 

FSnrU  (in  the  local  dialect,  Furlatui),  a  district  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  at  present  divided  between  Italy  and  Austria, 
die  Italian  portion  being  included  in  the  province  of  Udine  and 
the  district  of  Portogruaro,  and  the  Austrian  comprising  the 
province  of  Gdrz  and  Gradiska,  and  the  so<alled  Idrian  district. 
In  the  north  and  ea^  Friuli  includes  portions  of  the  Julian  and 
Camic  Alps,  while  the  south  is  an  alluvial  plain  richly  watered 
by  the  honzo,  the  Tagliamento,  and  many  lesser  streams  which, 
ilthough  of  small  volume  during  the  dry  season,  come  down  in 
cnonnous  floods  after  rain  or  thaw.  The  inhabitants,  known 
as  Forianians,  are  mainly  Italians,  but  they  speak  a  dialect  of 
their  own  which  contains  Celtic  elements.  The  area  of  the 
couatiy  is  about  3300  sq.  m.;  it  contains  about  700,000  in- 
halMtants. 

Frittli  derives  its  name  from  the  Roman  town  of  Forum 
Jidii,  or  ForojuLium^  the  modem  Cividale,  which  is  said  by 
Paulus  Diaomus  to  have  been  founded  by  Julius  Caesar.  In  the 
2nd  century  B.C  the  district  was  subjugated  by  the  Romans, 
and  became  part  of  Gallia  Transpadana.  During  the  Roman 
period,  besides  Forum  Julii,  its  principal  towns  were  Concordia, 
Aqulda  and  Vedinium.  On  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Lombards  during  the  6th  century  it  was  made  one  of  their 
tkirty-siz  duchies,  the  capital  being  Forum  Julii  or,  as  they 
ca&ed  it,  Qvitas  Austriae.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  list  of 
dukes  of  the  Lombard  line,  from  Gisulf  (d.  6x1)  to  Hrothgaud, 
irbo  feU  a  victim  to  his  opposition  to  Charlemagne  about  776; 
thdr  names  and  exploits  may  be  read  in  the  Histcrio  Lango- 
hadBnm  of  Panhts  Diaconus,  and  they  were  mainly  occupied 
in  ttruggles  with  the  Avars  and  other  barbarian  pec^les,  and  in 
resitting  the  pretensions  of  the  Lombard  klngk  The  discovery, 
bovever,  of  GisuU's  grave  at  Cividale,  in  1874,  is  an  interest- 
ing pnxrf  of  the  historian's  authenticity.  Charlemagne  filled 
Hrothgsud's  place  with  <we  of  his  own  followers,  and  the  frontier 
posiikm  of  Friuli  gave  the  new  line  of  counts,  dukes  or  margraves 
(for  they  are  variously  designated)  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
importance  by  exploits  against  the  Bulgarians,  Sloveniaia  and 
other  bosUIe  peoples  to  the  east.  After  the  death  of  Charle- 
mspie  Friuli  shared  in  general  in  the  fortunes  of  northern  Italy, 
la  the  ixth  century  the  ducal  rights  over  the  greater  part  of 
Friofi  were  bestowed  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  on  the  patriarch 
of  Aqnileia;  but  towards  the  dose  of  the  X4th  century  the  nobles 
caDed  in  the  assistance  of  Venice,  which,  after  defeating  the 
ardibishop,  afforded  a  new  illustration  of  Aesop's  well-known 
fable,  by  securing  possession  of  the  country  for  itself.  The 
eastern  part  of  Friuli  was  held  by  the  counts  of  G6rz  till  1500, 
vbca  on  the  failure  of  their  Ime  it  was  appropriated  by  the 
German  king,  Maximilian  I.,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  boose  ol  Austria  until  the  Napoleonic  wars.  By  the  peace 
of  Campo  Fonnio  in  1797  the  Venetian  district  also  came  to 
Aastxia,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Napoleonic  kingdom  of 
Italy  in  1805  the  department  of  Passariano  was  made  to  include 
tbe  whole  of  Venetian  and  part  of  Austrian  Friuli,  and  in  1809 
the  rest  was  added  to  the  Illyrian  provinces.  The  title  of  duke 
of  Frittfi  was  borne  by  Marshal  Duroc  In  1815  the  whole 
ooontry  was  recovered  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  who  himself 
■asuned  the  ducal  title  and  coat  iA  arms;  and  it  was  not  till 
lUA  that  the  Venetian  portion  was  again  ceded  to  luly  by  the 
peace  of  Prague.  The  capital  of  the  country  is  Udine,  and  its 
arns  are  a  crowned  eade  on  a  field  azure. 

See  Maiuaoo,  AnmaH  del  Fritdi  (Udine,  X858-1879);  and  Com- 
PenHtii  staria  frimiama  (Udine,  1876):  Antonini,  //  Friuli  orientaU 
(Miiaa,  186s):  von  Zahn,  Friauliscks  Studien  (Vienna.  1878); 
Pirott,  VBcaholvio  fritOino  (Venke.  1869}:  and  L.  Fiacaseetti.  La 
Stetiuiet  ttmopa^  dd  Pritdi  (Udine.  1903).  (T.  As.) 

FROBBN  TFkobenixjb],  JOANNES  (c.  1460-1527),  German 
prialer  and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Hammelburg  in  Bavaria 
*boat  the  year  1460.  After  completing  his  university  career 
u  Bcsd,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  famous  printer 
Johannes  Auerbach  (1443-15x3)1  he  established  a  printing  house 
i>  that  dty  about  x49Xf  and  this  soon  attained  a  European 


reputation  for  accuracy  and  for  taste.  In  x  500  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  bookseller  Wolfgang  Lachner,  who  entered  into 
partnership  with  him.  He  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
Erasmus  (q.t.),  who  not  only  had  his  own  works  printed  by  him, 
but  superintended  Frobenius's  editions  of  St  Jerome,  St  Cyprian, 
Tertullian,  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  St  Ambrose.  His  Neues 
Testament  in  Greek  (X516)  was  used  by  Luther  for  his  translation. 
Frobenius  employed  Hans  Holbein  to  illuminate  his  texts. 
It  was  part  of  his  plan  to  print  editions  of  the  Greek  Fathers. 
He  did  not,  however,  live  to  carry  out  this  project,  but  it  was 
very  creditably  executed  by  his  son  Jerome  and  his  son-in-law 
Nikolaus  Eptscopius.  Frobenius  died  in  October  1527.  His 
work  in  Basel  made  that  city  in  the  x6th  century  the  leading 
centre  of  the  German  book  trade.  An  extant  letter  of  Erasmus, 
written  in  the  year  of  Frobenius's  death,  gives  an  epitome 
of  his  life  and  an  estimate  of  his  character;  and  in  it  Erasmus 
mentions  that  his  grief  for  the  death  of  his  friend  was  far  more 
poignant  than  that  which  he  had  felt  for  the  loss  of  his  own 
brother,  adding  that "  all  the  apostles  of  science  ought  to  wear 
mourning."  The  epistle  concludes  with  an  epitaph  in  Greek 
and  Latin. 

FROBISHER,  SIR  MARTIN  (c.  1 535-1 594),  English  navigator 
and  explorer,  fourth  child  of  Bernard  Frobisher  of  Altofts  in 
the  parish  of  Normanton,  Yorkshire,was  born  some  time  between 
X530  and  X540.  The  family  came  originaUy  from  North  Wales. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  London  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  kinsman.  Sir  John  York,  who  in  X544  placed 
him  on  board  a  ship  belonging  to  a  small  fleet  of  merchantmen 
sailing  to  Guinea.  By  1565  he  b  referred  to  as  Captain  Martin 
Frobisher,  and  in  I57x-x57a  as  being  in  the  public  service  at 
sea  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  He  married  in  1559.  As  eariy  as 
X560  or  X56X  Frobisher  had  formed  a  resolution  to  undertake  a 
voyage  in  search  of  a  North- West  Passage  to  Cathay  and  India. 
The  discovery  of  such  a  route  was  the  motive  of  most  of  the 
Arctic  voyages  undertaken  at  that  period  and  for  long  after, 
but  Frobisher's  special  merit  was  in  being  the  first  to  give  to 
this  enterprise  a  national  character.  For  fifteen  years  he  solicited 
in  vain  the  necessary  means  to  carry  his  projea  into  execution, 
but  in  X576,  mainly  by  help  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  an  expedition  consisting  of  two  tiny  barks,  the 
"  Gabriel "  and  "  Michael,"  of  about  so  to  25  tons  each,  and  a 
pinnace  of  xo  tons,  with  an  aggregate  crew  of  35. 

He  weighed  anchor  at  Blackwall,  and,  after  having  received 
a  good  word  from  Qatta  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich,  set  sail  on  the 
7th  of  June,  by  way  of  the  Shethuid  Islands.  Stormy  weather 
was  encountered  in  which  the  pinnace  was  lost,  and  some  time 
afterwards  the  "  Michael "  deserted;  but  stoutly  continuing 
the  voyage  alone,  on  the  aSth  of  July  the  "  Gabriel "  sighted 
the  coast  of  Labrador  in  lat.  62^  a'  N.  Some  days  later  the 
mouth  of  Frobisher  Bay  was  readied,  and  a  farther  advance 
northwards  being  prevented  by  ice  and  contrary  winds,  Frobisher 
determined  to  sail  westward  up  this  passage  (which  he  conceived 
to  be  a  strait)  to  see  "  whether  he  niighte  carrie  himself  through 
the  same  intQ  some  open  sea  on  the  backe  syde."  Butcher's 
Island  was  reached  on  the  x8th  of  August,  and  some  natives 
being  met  with  here,  intercourse  was  carried  on  with  them  for 
some  days,  the  result  being  that  five  of  Frobisher's  men  were 
decoyed  and  captured,  and  never  more  seen.  After  vainly 
trying  to  get  back  his  men,  Frobisher  turned  homewards,  and 
reached  London  on  the  9th  of  October. 

Among  the  things  which  had  been  hastily  brought  away 
by  the  men  was  some  "  black  earth,"  and  just  as  it  seemed 
as  if  nothing  more  was  to  come  of  this  expedition,  it  was 
noised  abroad  that  the  apparently  valueless  "  black  earth  " 
was  really  a  lump  of  gold  ore.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
this  rumour  arose,  and  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  it. 
Or  whether  Frobisher  was  a  party  to  a  deception,  in  order 
to  obtain  means  to  carry  out  the  great  idea  of  his  life. 
The  story,  at  any  rate,  was  so  far  successful;  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  by  the  court  and  the  commercial 
and  speculating  worid  of  the  time;  and  next  year  a  much  more 
important  expedition  than  the  former  was  fitted  out,  the  queen 
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lending  the  "  Aid  "  from  the  royal  navy  and  subscribing  £1000 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  A  Company  of  Cathay 
was  established,  with  a  charter  from  the  crown,  giving  the 
company  the  sole  right  of  sailing  in  every  direction  but  the  east; 
Frobisher  was  appointed  high  admiral  of  all  lands  and  waters 
that  might  be  discovered  by  him.  On  the  26th  of  May  1577  the 
expedition,  consisting,  besides  the  "Aid,"  of  the  ships  "  Gabriel " 
and  "  Michael,"  with  boats,  pinnaces  and  an  aggregate  com- 
plement of  120  men,  including  miners,  refiners,  &c,  left  Black- 
wall,  and  sailing  by  the  north  of  Scotland  reached  Hall's  Island 
at  the  mouth  of  Frobisher  Bay  on  the  X7th  of  July.  A  few  days 
later  the  country  and  the  south  side  of  the  bay  was  solemnly 
taken  possession  of  in  the  queen's  name.  Several  weeks  were  now 
spent  in  collecting  ore,  but  very  little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
discovery,  Frobisher  being  specially  directed  by  his  commission 
to  "  defer  the  further  discovery  of  the  passage  imtil  another 
time."  There  was  much  parleying  and  some  skirmishing  with 
the  natives,  and  earnest  but  futile  attempts  made  to  recover  the 
men  captured  the  previous  year.  The  return  was  begun  on  the 
23rd  of  August,  and  the  "  Aid  "  reached  Milford  Haven  on  the 
23rd  of  September;  the  "  Gabriel "  and  "  Michael,"  having 
separated,  arrived  later  at  Bristol  and  Yarmouth. 

Frobisher  was  received  and  thanked  by  the  queen  at  Windsor. 
Great  preparations  were  made  and  considerable  expense  incurred 
for  the  assaying  of  the  great  quantity  of  "  ore  "  (about  200  tons) 
brought  home.  This  took  up  much  time,  and  led  to  considerable 
dispute  among  the  various  parties  interested.  Meantime  the 
faith  of  the  queen  and  others  remained  strong  in  the  productive- 
ness of  the  newly  discovered  territory,  which  she  herself  named 
Mela  Incognita,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  out  a  larger  expedi- 
tion than  ever,  with  all  necessaries  for  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  of  100  men.  Frobisher  was  again  received  by  the  queen 
at  Greenwich,  and  her  Majesty  threw  a  fine  chain  of  gold  around 
his  neck.  On  the  jxst  of  May  1578  the  expedition,  consisting  in 
all  of  fifteen  vessels,  left  Harwich,  and  sailing  by  the  English 
Channel  on  the  2otb  of  June  reached  the  south  of  Greenland, 
where  Frobisher  and  some  of  his  men  managed  to  knd.  On  the 
2nd  of  July  the  foreland  of  Frobisher  Bay  was  sighted,  but 
stormy  weather  and  dangerous  ice  prevented  the  rendezvous 
from  being  gained,  and,  botdes  causing  the  wreck  of  the  barque 
"  Dennis  "  of  xoo  tons,  drove  the  fieet  unwittingly  up  a  new 
(Hudson)  strait.  After  proceeding  about  60  m.up  this"  mistaken 
strait,"  Frobisher  with  apparent  reluctance  turned  back,  and 
after  many  buffetings  and  separations  the  fleet  at  last  came  to 
anchor  in  Frobisher  Bay.  Some  attempt  was  made  at  founding 
a  settlement,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ore  was  shipped;  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  there  was  much  dissension  and  not  a  little 
discontent  among  so  heterogeneous  a  company,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  August  the  fleet  set  out  on  its  return  to  England,  which 
was  reached  in  the  beginning  of  October.  Thus  ended  what  was 
little  better  than  a  fiasco,  though  Frobisher  himself  cannot  be 
held  to  blame  for  the  result;  the  scheme  was  altogether  chim- 
erical, and  the  "  ore  "  seems  to  have  been  not  worth  smelting. 

In  1580  Frobisher  was  employed  as  captain  of  one  of  the 
queen's  ships  in  preventing  the  designs  of  Spain  to  assist  the 
Irish  insurgents,  and  in  the  same  year  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
reversionary  title  of  clerk  of  the  royal  navy.  In  1585  he  com- 
manded the  "  Primrose,"  as  vice-admiral  to  Sir  F.  Drake  in  his 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  and  when  soon  afterwards  the 
country  was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Spanish  Armada, 
Frobisher's  name  was  one  of  four  mentioned  by  the  lord  high 
admiral  in  a  letter  to  the  queen  of  "  men  of  the  greatest  ex- 
perience that  this  realm  hath,"  and  for  his  signal  services  in  the 
"  Triumph,"  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Armada,  he  was  knighted. 
He  continued  to  cruise  about  in  the  Channel  until  1590,  when  he 
was  sent  in  command  of  a  small  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  In 
1 591  he  visited  his  native  Altofts,  and  there  married  his  second 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Went  worth,  becoming  at  the  same  time 
a  landed  proprietor  in  Yorkshire  and  Notts.  He  found,  how- 
ever, little  leisure  for  a  country  life,  and  the  following  year  took 
charge  of  the  fleet  fitted  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  the  Spanish 
coast,  returning  with  a  rich  prize.   In  November  1594  he  was 


engaged  with  a  squadron  in  the  siege  and  relief  of  Brest,  whcB 

he  received  a  wound  at  Fort  Crozon  from  which  he  (^ed  at 

Plymouth  on  the  22nd  of  November.    His  body  was  taken  to 

London  and  buried  at  St  Giles',  Cripplegate.  Though  he  appears 

to  have  been  somewhat  rough  in  his  bearing,  and  too  strict  a 

disciplinarian  to  be  much  loved,  Frobisher  was  undoubtedly  one 

of  the  most  able  seamen  of  his  time  and  justly  takes  rank  among 

England's  great  naval  heroes. 

See  Hakluyt's  Voyagai  the  HaUuyt  Society's  Tkret  Vejagn  «/ 
Frobisher;  Rev.  F.  Jones's  Life  of  FrtAisher  (1878);  Julian  Cortxtt, 
Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy  (1898). 

FROCK,  originally  a  long,  loose  gown  with  broad  sleeves,  more 
especially  that  worn  by  members  of  the  religious  orders.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  O.  Fr.froc,  of  somewhat  obscure  origin; 
in  medieval  Lat.  froccus  appears  also  asfiouiu,  which,  if  it  is  ihe 
original,  as  Du  Cange  suggests  (litenda  mtUata)^  would  connect 
the  word  with  "  flock  "  (f .v.),  properly  a  tuft  of  wooL  Another 
suggestion  refers  the  word  to  the  German  Rock,  a  coat  (cf. 
"  rochet  "),  which  in  some  rare  instances  is  found  as  krock.  The 
formal  stripping  of!  of  the  frock  became  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
degradation  or  deprivation  in  the  case  of  a  condemned  monk; 
hence  the  expression  "  to  unfrock  "  (med.  Lat.  defrocare,  Fr. 
difiroquer)  used  of  the  degradation  of  monks  and  of  priests  from 
holy  orders.  In  the  middle  ages  "  frock  "was  also  used  of  a  long 
loose  coat  worn  by  men  and  of  a  coat  of  mail,  the  "  frock  of  mail." 
In  something  of  thb  sense  the  word  survived  into  the  19th 
century  for  a  coat  with  long  skirts,  now  called  the  "  frock  coat." 
The  word  in  now  chiefly  used  in  English  for  a  child's  or  young 
giri's  dress, of  body  and  skirt,  but  is  frequently  used  of  a  i^t}roan's 
dress.  Du  Cange  {Clossarium,  s.v.  fiocus)  quotes  an  early  use 
of  the  word  for  a  woman's  garment  {Miraada  S.  Udalrici,  ap. 
Mabillon,  Ada  Sanctorum  Benedict,  saec  v.  p.  466).  Here  a 
woman,  possessed  of  a  devil,  is  cured,  and  sends  her  garments 
to  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  and  a  dalmatic  is  ordered  to  be  made 
out  of  the  flocus  or  frocus.  "  Frock  "  also  appears  in  the  "  smock 
frock,"  once  the  typical  outer  garment  of  the  English  peasant. 
It  consists  of  a  loose  shirt  of  linen  or  other  material,  worn  over 
the  other  clothes  and  hanging  to  about  the  knee;  its  character- 
istic feature  is  the  "  smocking,"  a  puckered  honeycomb  stitching 
round  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

FROEBEU  FRIEDRICH  WILHELH  AUGUST  (1782-1853), 
German  philosopher,  philanthropist  and  educational  reformer, 
was  bom  at  Oberwcissbach,  a  village  of  the  Thurinpan  forest, 
on  the  2xst  of  April  1782.  Like  Comenius,  with  whom  he  had 
much  in  common,  he  was  neglected  in  his  youth,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  his  own  early  sufferings  made  him  in  after  life 
the  more  eager  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  children.  His 
mother  he  lost  in  his  infancy,  and  his  father,  the  pastor  of 
Oberweissbach  and  the  surrounding  district,  attended  to  his 
parish  but  not  to  his  family.  Friedrich  soon  had  a  stepmother, 
and  neglect  was  succeeded  by  stepmotherly  attention;  but  a 
maternal  uncle  took  pity  on  him,  and  gave  him  a  home  for  some 
years  at  Stadt-Um.  Here  he  went  to  the  village  schod,  but  like' 
many  thoughtful  boys  he  passed  for  a  dunce.  Throughout  life 
he  was  always  seeking  for  hidden  connexions  and  an  underl>'ing 
unity  in  all  things.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  perceived 
in  the  piecemeal  studies  of  the  school,  and  Froebd's  mind,  busy 
as  it  was  for  itself,  would  not  work  for  the  masters.  His  half- 
brother  was  therefore  thought  more  worthy  of  a  university 
education,  and  Friedrich  was  apprenticed  for  two  years  to  a 
forester  (1797-1799). 

Left  to  himself  in  the  Thuringian  forest,  Froebel  began  to 
study  nature,  and  without  scientific  instruction  he  obtained  a 
profound  insight  into  the  um'formity  and  essential  unity  of 
nature's  laws.  Years  afterwards  the  celebrated  Jahn  (the 
"  Father  Jahn  "  of  the  German  gymnasts)  told  a  Berlin  student 
of  a  queer  fellow  he  had  met,  who  made  out  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
things  from  stones  and  cobwebs.  This  queer  fellow  was  Froebel; 
and  the  habit  of  making  out  general  truths  from  the  observation 
of  nature,  especially  from  plants  and  trees,  dated  from  the  solitary 
rambles  in  the  forest.  No  training  could  have  been  better  suited 
to  strengthen  his  inborn  tendency  to  mystidsm;  and  when  he 
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left  the  fofttt  at  the  cftriy  age  of  seventeen,  he  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  by  the  main  ideas  which  influenced  him  all  his 
life.  The  conception  which  in  him  dominated  all  others  was  the 
Qsity  of  natuxe;  and  he  longed  to  study  natural  sciences  that 
he  might  find  in  them  various  applications  of  nature's  universal 
UwL  With  great  difficulty  he  got  leave  to  join  his  elder  brother 
at  the  univeTsity  of  Jena,  and  there  for  a  year  he  went  from 
iectore-room  to  lecture-room  hoping  to  grasp  that  connexion 
of  the  sciences  which  had  for  him  far  more  attraction  than  any 
pankuiar  science  in  itself.  But  Froebel's  allowance  of  money 
vas  very  small,  and  his  skill  in  the  management  of  money  was 
never  great,  so  his  university  career  ended  in  an  imprisonment 
of  Dine  ve^  for  a  debt  of  thirty  shillings.  He  then  returned 
boise  with  very  poor  proq)ects,  but  much  more  intent  on  what 
be  calb  the  course  of  "self-completion"  {VenMkommnung 
weina  sdbsO  than  on  "  getting  on  "  in  a  worldly  point  of  view. 
He  was  sent  to  learn  farming,  but  was  recalled  in  consequence 
of  the  failing  health  of  his  father.  In  i8oa  the  father  died,  and 
Fioebel,  now  twenty,  years  old,  had  to  shift  for  himself.  It  was 
soow  time  before  he  found  his  true  vocation,  and  for  the  next 
three  and  a  half  years  we  find  him  at  work  now  in  one  part  of 
Germany  now  in  another — sometimes  land-surveying,  sometimes 
acting  as  acoyantant,  sometimes  as  private  secretary;  but  in  all 
this  hb  *'  onter  life  was  far  removed  from  his  inner  life,"  and  in 
spite  of  his  outward  circumstances  he  became  more  and  more 
cocscions  that  a  great  task  lay  before  him  for  the  good  of 
humanity.  The  nature  of  the  task,  however,  was  not  clear  to 
him,  and  it  seemed  determined  by  accidenL  While  studying 
architecture  in  Frankfort-on-Main,  he  became  acquainted  with 
ihe  ianaot  of  a  model  school,  who  had  caught  some  of  the 
ecthusiasm  of  Pestaloaa.  This  friend  saw  that  Froebel's  true 
field  was  education,  and  he  persuaded  him  to  give  up  architecture 
acd  take  a  post  in  the  niodel  school.  In  this  school  Froebel 
voiied  for  two  years  with  remarkable  success,  but  he  then 
retired  and  undertodc  the  education  of  three  lads  of  one  family. 
In  this  be  coold  not  satisfy  himself,  and  he  obtained  the  parents' 
consent  to  his  taking  the  boys  to  Yverdon,  near  Neuchitel,  and 
(here  forming  with  them  a  part  of  the  celebrated  institution  of 
PestalozzL  Thus  from  1807  till  1809  Froebel  was  drinking  in 
Pestakttzianism  at  the  fountainhead,  and  qualifying  himself  to 
cany  00  the  work  which  Pestalozzi  had  begun.  For  the  science 
of  education  had  to  deduce  from  Pestalozd's  experience  principles 
which  Pestalozzi  himself  could  not  deduce.  And  "  Froebel,  the 
pupil  of  Pestaloza,  and  a  genius  like  his  master,  completed  the 
rebrmer's  system;  taking  the  results  at  which  Pestalozzi  had 
urived  thnnij^  tlue  necessities  of  his  position,  Froebel  developed 
ihe  vdas  involved  in  them,  not  by  further  experience  but  by 
dcdacticMi  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  thus  he  attained  to  the 
conception  of  true  human  development  and  to  the  requirements 
of  trae  education  "  (Schmidt's  CesckidUe  der  Podagogik), 

Bidding  that  man  and  natuxe,  inasmuch  as  they  proceed  from 
the  same  source,  must  be  governed  by  the  same  lawl,  Froebel 
bnged  for  more  knowledge  of  natural  science.  Even  Pestalozzi 
seemed  to  him  not  to  "  honour  science  in  her  divinity."  He 
therefore  determined  to  continue  the  university  course  which 
hzd  been  so  rudely  interrupted  eleven  years  before,  and  in  18 11 
he  bejan  studying  at  Gdttingen,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Berlin. 
Bet  again  his  studies  were  interrupted,  this  time  by  the  king 
of  Prussia's  celebrated  call  "  to  my  people."  Though  not  a 
Pnosian,  Froebel  was  heart  and  soul  a  German.  He  therefore 
responded  to  the  call,  enlisted  in  Ltttzow'scorps,  and  went  through 
tk  campaign  of  18x3.  But  his  military  ardour  did  not  take 
hi  mind  off  education.  "  Everywhere,"  be  writes,  "  as  far  as 
^  fatigues  I  underwent  allowed,  I  carried  in  my  thoughts  my 
htnn  calling  as  educator;  yes,  even  in  the  few  engagements 
ia  which  I  had  to  take  part.  Even  in  these  I  could  gather 
Oftneoct  for  the  task  I  proposed  to  myself."  Froebel's 
■oUiering  showed  him  the  value  of  discipline  and  united  action, 
^  the  individual  belongs  not  to  himself  but  to  the  whole 
^y,  and  how  the  whole  body  supports  the  individual. 

Froebd  was  rewarded  for  his  patriotism  by  the  friendship 
of  two  men  whose  names  will  always  be  associated  with  his. 


Langethal  and  Middendorff.  These  young  men,  ten  years 
younger  than  Froebel,  became  attached  to  him  in  the  field,  and 
were  ever  afterwards  his  devoted  followers,  sacrificing  all  their 
prospects  in  life  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  his  ideas. 

At  the  peace  of  Fontainebleau  (signed  in  May  1814)  Froebel 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  became  curator  of  the  museum  of 
mineralogy  under  Professor  Weiss.  In  accepting  this  appoint- 
ment from  the  government  he  seemed  to  turn  aside  from  his 
work  as  educator;  but  if  not  teaching  he  was  learning.  More 
and  more  the  thought  possessed  him  that  the  one  thing  needful 
for  man  was  unity  oi  development,  perfect  evolution  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  his  being,  such  evolution  as  science  discovers 
in  the  other  organisms  of  nature.  He  at  first  intended  to  become 
a  teacher  of  natural  science,  but  before  long  wider  views  dawned 
upon  him.  Langethal  and  Middendorff  were  in  Berlin,  engaged 
in  tuition.  Froebel  gave  them  regular  instruction  in  his  theory, 
and  at  length,  counting  on  their  support,  he  resolved  to  set 
about  realizing  his  own  idea  of  "  the  new  education."  This  was 
in  1816.  Three  years  before  one  of  his  brothers,  a  clergyman, 
had  died  of  fever  caught  from  the  French  prisoners.  His  widow 
was  still  living  in  the  parsonage  at  Griesheim,  a  village  on  the 
Ilm.  Froebel  gave  up  his  post,  and  set  out  for  Griesheim  on  foot , 
spending  his  very  last  groschen  on  the  way  for  bread.  Here 
he  undertook  the  education  of  his  oxphan  niece  and  nephews, 
and  also  of  two  more  nephews  sent  him  by  another  brother. 
With  these  he  opened  a  school  and  wrote  to  Middendorff  and 
Langethal  to  come  and  help  in  the  experiment.  Middendorff 
came  at  once,  Langethal  a  year  or  two  later,  when  the  school 
had  been  moved  to  Keilhau,  another  of  the  Thuringian  villages, 
which  became  the  Mecca  of  the  new  faith.  In  Keilhau  Froebel, 
langethal,  Middendorff  and  Barop,  a  relation  of  Middendorff's, 
all  married  and  formed  an  educatioxud  community.  Such  zeal 
could  not  be  friiitless,  and  the  school  gradually  increased,  though 
for  many  years  its  teachers,  with  Froebel  at  their  head,  were  in 
the  greatest  straits  for  money  and  at  times  even  for  food.  After 
fourteen  years'  experience  he  determined  to  start  other  institu- 
tions to  work  in  connexion  with  the  parent  institution  at  Keilhau, 
and  being  offered  by  a  private  friend  the  use  of  a  castle  on  the 
Wartcnsee,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  he  left  Keilhau  under  the 
direction  of  Barop,  and  with  Langethal  he  opened  the  Swiss 
institutioxL  The  ground,  however,  was  very  ill  chosen.  The 
Catholic  clergy  resisted  what  they  considered  as  a  Protestant 
invasion,  and  the  experiment  on  the  Wartensee  and  at  Willisau 
in  the  same  canton,  to  which  the  institution  was  moved  in  1833, 
never  had  a  fair  chance.  It  was  in  vain  that  Middendorff  at 
Froebel's  call  left  his  wife  and  famify  at  Keilhau,  and  laboured 
for  four  years  in  Switzerland  without  once  seeing  them.  The 
Swiss  institution  never  flourished.  But  the  Swiss  government 
wished  to  turn  to  account  the  presence  of  the  great  educator; 
so  young  teachers  were  sent  to  Froebel  for  instruction,  and 
finally  Froebel  moved  to  Burgdorf  (a  Bernese  town  of  some 
importance,  and  famous  from  Pestalozd's  labours  there  thirty 
years  earlier)  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  public  orphanage 
and  also  to  superintend  a  course  of  teaching  for  schoolmasters. 
The  elementary  teachers  of  the  canton  were  to  spend  three 
months  every  alternate  year  at  Burgdorf,  and  there  compare 
experiences,  and  learn  of  distinguished  men  such  as  Froebel  and 
Bitzius.  In  his  conferences  with  these  teachers  Froebel  found 
that  the  schcwls  suffered  from  the  state  of  the  raw  material 
brought  into  them.  Till  the  school  age  was  reached  the  children 
were  entirely  neglected.  Froebel's  conception  of  harmonious 
development  nattirally  led  him  to  attach  much  importance  to 
the  earliest  years,  and  his  great  work  on  The  Education  of  Man, 
published  as  early  as  1826,  deals  chiefly  with  the  child  up  to  (he 
age  of  seven.  At  Burgdorf  his  thoughts  Were  much  occupied 
with  the  proper  treatment  of  young  children,  and  in  scheming 
for  them  a  graduated  course  of  exercises,  modelled  on  the  games 
in  which  he  observed  them  to  be  most  interested.  In  his  eagerness 
to  carry  out  his  new  plans  he  grew  impatient  of  ofiidal  restraints; 
so  he  returned  to  Keilhau,  and  soon  afterwards  opened  the  first 
Kindergarten  or  "  Garden  of  Children,"  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Blaiikenburg  (1837).  Firmly  convinced  of  the  importance  of 


(be  KiDdcijutcn  foe  the  whole  haraui  race,  Fcoebet  deKnbed 
his  ayiieci  in  i  weekly  pipei  (his  SmnUiibliUI)  which  appeand 
Iram  the  middle  of  iSj7  till  1840.  He  alu  leclimd  in  great 
loivns;  and  he  Rave  *  reguUi  couth  of  initruciion  to  young 
(eachen  at  Bltnkeabuts.  Bui  although  the  priuciplei  of  the 
Kindergarten  were  (ndually  making  their  way,  the  fini  Kinder- 
garten Ha>  jailing  for  waDI  of  funds.  It  had  to  be  given  up,  and 
Fioebel,  now  a  widowct  (he  had  loil  bis  wife  in  iSjo),  carried 
on  his  course  for  teachers  first  SI  Keilbau,  and  from  iM,  (or 
the  lut  four  yean  of  his  life,  et  or  near  Ijehenstein,  in  Ihf 
Hiuiingian  forest,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Meiningen.  It  ii  in  these 
last  yean  that  the  man  Froebel  will  bt  best  known  to  posterity, 
loriniK^Qheallracted  within  Ibedide  of  bis  inBuencc  a  woman 
of  great  inlelleclual  power,  the  baroness  von  MaienholLi-BUlow, 
who  ha*  given  us  in  her  XecoUettuiu  aj  FrUdrkh  Frotbtl  the  only 
lifelike  portrait  ve  pooeas. 

These  seemed  likely  to  be  Froebel's  most  peaceful  dsys.  He 
married  again  in  i8ji,  and  having  now  devoted  himself  ID  the 
iralning  of  women  as  educators,  he  spent  his  time  in  insLrucling 
his  class  of  young  female  teachers.  But  trouble  came  upon  him 
from  a  quarter  whence  he  least  eipccled  it.  In  the  great  year 
of  revolutions  (1848}  Froebel  had  hoped  to  turn  to  account  the 
general  eagerness  for  improvement,  and  Middeodorfl  had  pre- 
sented an  address  on  Kindergartens  to  the  German  parliament. 
Besides  this,  a  nephew  of  Fraebel's.  Professor  Karl  Froebel  of 
Zurich,  published  books  which  were  supposed  to  teach  socialism- 
True,  the  uncle  and  nephew  differed  so  widely  thai  the  "  new 
Froebeliins  "  were  the  enemies  of  "  the  old,"  but  the  diiliaclion 
was  overlooked,  sod  Friedrich  snd  Karl  Froebel  were  regarded 
(S  the  united  advocates  of  some  new  thing.  In  the  teactiou 
which  soon  set  In,  Froebel  found  himself  suspected  of  sodslism 
and  irreligion,  and  in  1851  the  "  cultus-minister  "  Von  RaumVr 
bsued  an  edict  forbidding  (he  establishment  of  schools  "  af(er 
Friedrich  and  Karl  Fioebel's  principles  "  in  Prussia.  This  was 
a  heavy  blow  to  the  old  man,  who  looked  to  the  government  of 
the  "  Ci("iu-]f<uiJ "  Prussia  for  support,  and  was  met  with  denun- 
ciation. Whether  from  the  worry  of  this  new  controversy,  or  from 
whatever  cause,  Fmebcl  did  not  long  survive  the  decree.  His 
seventieth  birtbday  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  in  May 
iSji,  hut  he  died  on  the  list  ol  June,  aud  was  buried  at  Schweina, 
a  village  neat  bit  last  sbode,  Marienthal,  near  Bad-Llebensleia. 

"  All  education  not  founded  on  religion  is  unproductive." 
This  conviction  followed  naturally  from  Froebel's  tBuception  of 
the  unity  of  all  things,  a  unity  due  to  the  original  Unity  from 
whom  all  proceed  and  in  whom  all  "  live,  move  and  have  their 
being."  As  man  and  nature  have  one  origin  they  must  be  subject 
to  the  same  laws.  Hence  Fioebel,  like  Comenius  two  centuries 
before  him,  looked  to  the  course  of  natuie  for  the  principles 
of  human  education.    This  he  declares  to  be  his  fundamental 

world,  and  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  God  has  given  us  the  true 
type  iUrbiid)  of  education.'"  As  the  cultivator  oealei  nothing 
in  the  trees  and  plants,  so  the  educator  creates  nothing  in  the 
children, — he  laetely  superintends  the  develc^iment  of  ij  " 
faculties.  So  fat  Froebel  agrees  with  Pestalocii:  but  ii 
respect  he  went  beyond  bim.  Peiialoui  said  that  the  Isc 
were  developed  by  eiercise.  FiMbel  added  that  the  fui 
of  education  was  to  develop  the  faculties  by  arousing  nWmUory 
ailinfy.    Action  proceeding  from  [nner  impulse  IjSiliiMiitieil) 

The  prominence  which  Froebd  gave  to  action,  his  doctrii 
thai  man  is  primarily  a  doer  and  even  a  creator,  and  that  he 
learns  only  through  "  self-aclivity,"  has  its  importance  all 
through  education.  But  it  was  to  the  first  stage  ol  life  that 
Froebel  paid  the  greatest  attention.  He  held  with  Rousseau 
that  each  age  has  a  completeness  of  its  own,  and  that  the  per- 
fection ol  the  later  stage  can  be  attained  only  through  the 
perfection  of  the  earlier.  If  Ihe  infant  is  what  he  should  be  u 
an  infant,  aad  Ihe  child  as  1  diild,  he  will  become  what  he  should 
he  asa  boy,  juit  as  naturally  as  newsbootsspring  from  the  heslihy 
planL  Every  stage,  then,  most  be  cared  lor  and  tended  ir  -  — "■ 
a  way  that  It  may  attain  ila  own  perlection-  Impressed  wi 


li  held  that  the  child  belonged  It 
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tions,  and  who  taught  that  "  all  progress  Uy  Ihtwogb 
. .     ilea  to  their  recondiialion,"  maintained  that  the  child 
belonged  both  to  the  family  and  to  sodely.  and  he  would  Iberp- 
'lave  children  spend  some  hours  of  the  dsy  in  a  connnoo 

assemblies  of  children  be  would  not  call  schools,  for  tbe  children 
!m  ought  not  to  be  old  enough  for  schooling.  So  be  in- 
vented tbe  name  KinJirtorltH,  garden  ol  children,  and  csHed 
the  superintendents  "  children's  gaidenera."  He  laid  great 
-ess  en  every  child  cultivating  its  own  plot  of  ground,  but  this 
IS  not  hit  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  name.  It  was  ratber 
It  he  (bought  of  these  jnsiltulioni  as  enclosures  in  iriiich 
ung  human  plants  ate  nurtured.  In  the  Kindeigarten  the 
ildren's  employment  should  be  play.  But  any  occupaiioD 
which  children  delight  is  play  lo  ibem;  and  Froebel  invented 
series  of  employments,  which,  while  they  sre  in  this  sense 
ly  lo  the  children,  have  nevertheless,  as  seen  from  tbe  adult 
in(  of  view,  a  distinct  educational  object.  This  object,  as 
oebel  himself  describes  it,  is  "to  give  the  children  employment 
agreement  with  their  whole  nature,  to  strengthen  their  bodies. 
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mukunt  (Weber  carefully  gives  aulhoriliea).  For  a  less  favon^ 
able  account  see  K-  Strach's  C«cM(U(  d.  dnKKl.  Ytlkailaiwtim. 
Frau  von  Marcnhdu-BQlow  publisbed  her  £niuwm(«a  F.FriM 
(nanilaied  bv  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  lB7r>  This  ladv.  the  Chief  u- 
terprets'  of  Fmcbd.  has  ekpouuded  his  pnodples  fa  Dot  Kind  «. 
inn  Wnn  and  Dit  Arbtil  m.  iit  tut  Enuktmt.  H.  Coonbope 
Bowen  has  written  a  memoir  (1S97)  in  the  "Great  Educmton" 
•eriei.  In  England  Miu Enuly  A.  E.ShiTirahaspublii]iedi>rnKifiJi) 
0}  F,«M-i  i^y<»fl,  and  a  >hort  sketch  of  Froe'bet'.  life.  Sec  2b 
Dr  Mcnry  Rtmui't  Faptrs  en  F'otbd' t  KitOtrffirlrm  (1M1I:  R.  H. 
Quick,  £diiuiJ>giHi;Kifgfnol  (1890).  (R.  H.  Q.) 

FROO,'  a  name  in  loology,  ol  somewhat  wide  apidicatim, 
strictly  for  an  animal  belontfng  to  the  family  Rani4at,  bot  also 
used  of  some  olhet  families  of  the  order  Eavdala  of  the  sub-class 
-      achia  (,...). 
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Ger.  Freuk;  Skeal  suggests  s  potaible  original  lounT  in  ihe  rt»t 
meaning  "  10  jump,"  "  ID  spring."  cf.  Ger.  Ink,  glad,  joyful  and 
"  Itolic.  The  term  ii  aln  applied  to  Ihe  loltowing  objects:  the 
horny  part  in  tbe  center  of  a  hone's  hoof;  an  attachment  to  4  belt 
for  suspending  a  tvord.  bayonet,  Ac;  a  fastening  for  the  front 
of  a  coat,  HiiruKd  in  miliury  uniforms,  cwuisting  of  two  buttons 
on  c^posite  sides  Joined  by  1 
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viUi  the  exception  of  the  greater  pan  of  South  America  and 
Ajsiralu  Some  of  the  species  are  thoroughly  aquatic  and  have 
fu9y  vebbed  toes,  others  arc  terrestrial,  except  during  the  brced- 
kg  season,  others  are  adapted  for  burrowing,  by  means  of  the 
mach-eniarsed  and  sharp-edged  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  inner 
rw.  whilst  not  a  few  have  the  tips  of  the  digits  dilated  into  disks 
b)'  vhicfa  they  are  able  to  climb  on  trees.  In  most  of  the  older 
classifications  great  importance  was  attached  to  these  physio- 
logical characters,  and  a  number  of  genera  were  established 
«iich,  owing  to  the  numerous  annectent  forms  which  have  since 
been  discovered,  must  be  abandoned.  The  arboreal  species 
vere  thus  associated  Tt^ith  the  true  tree-frogs,  regardless  of  their 
i&tenal  structure.  We  now  know  that  such  adaptations  arc 
of  oomparativcly  small  importance,  and  cannot  be  utilized 
for  »*»tKlrThing  groups  higher  than  genera  in  a  natural  or 
pkyloftnetic  classification.  The  tree-frogs,  Hylidae,  with  which 
the  arboreal  Ranidce  were  formerly  grouped,  show  in  their 
uatomkal  structure  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  toads,  BufonidaCt 
and  are  therefore  placed  far  away  from  the  true  frog8»  however 
great  the  superficial  resemblance  between  them. 

Some  frogs  grow  to  a  large  sixe.  The  bull-frog  of  the  eastern 
I'&ited  States  and  Canada,  reaching  a  length  of  nearly  8  in.  from 
!30Qt  to  vent,  long  regarded  as  the  giant  of  the  genus,  has  been 
sarpassed  by  the  discovery  of  Rana  guppyi  (8|  in.)  in  the 
Sobmoo  Isluids,  and  of  Rana  golialh iio  in.)  in  South  Cameroon. 

The  family  Ranidae  embraces  a  large  number  of  genera,  some 
of  which  are  very  remarkable.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  haiiy  frog  iA  West  Africa,  Trichobatrackus  robusSuSt  some 
speciinens  of  which  have  the  sides  of  the  body  and  of.  the  hind 
limbs  covered  with  long  villosities,  the  function  of  which  is 
Unknown,  and  its  ally  Campsosteonyt  batesif  in  which  the  last 
pfcilinx  of  the  fingers  and  toes  is  sharp,  claw-like  and  perforates 
ifce  skin.  To  this  family  also  belong  the  Rhacophonu  of  eastern 
Aaa,  arboreal  frogs,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
extremely  developed  webs  between  the  fingers  and  toes,  which 
are  believed  to  act  as  a  parachute  when  the  frog  leaps  from  the 
branches  of  trees  (fiying-frog  of  A.  R.  Wallace),  whilst  others 
have  been  observed  to  make  aerial  nests  between  leaves  overhang- 
ing water,  a  habit  which  is  shared  by  their  near  allies  the  Ckiro- 
ncntis  of  tropical  Africa.  Dimorpkognatkus^  from  West  Africa, 
is  the  unique  example  of  a  sexual  dimorphism  in  the  dentition, 
the  males  being  provided  with  a  series  of  large  sharp  teeth  in  the 
bwcr  jaw,  which  in  the  female,  as  in  most  other  members  of  the 
^siify,  B  edentulous.  The  curious  homed  frog  of  the  Solomon 
Ixlai^  Ctrotobatrackus  guentkerif  which  can  hardly  be  separated 
froffl  the  Ranidae t  has  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  in  both  sexes, 
whilst  a  few  forms,  such  as  Dendrobates  and  Cardioghssa,  which 
ra  this  account  have  been  placed  in  a  distinct  family,  have^o 
teeth  at  all,  as  b  toads.  These  facts  militate  strongly  agamst 
the  iaportaace  which  was  xmce  attached  to  the  dentition  in  the 
daaufication  of  the  tailless  batrachians. 

fROG»BlT,  in.  botany,  the  English  name  for  a  small  fioating 
hah  known  botanically  as  Hydrockaris  iiarsus-Ranae^  a  member 
of  the  onkr  Hydrochairideae,  a  family  of  Monocotyledons.  The 
Naat  has  rosettes  of  roundish  floating  leaves,  and  -naultiplies 
iiie  the  strawberry  plant  by  means  of  nmnerSi  at  the  end 
of  which  new  leaf-rosettes  (tevelop.  Staminate  and  pistillate 
fiowen  are  borne  on  different  plants;  they  have  three  small 
ina  sepab  and  thretf  broadly  ovate  white  membranous  petals. 
the  fruit,  which  is  fleshy,  is  not  found  in  Britain.  The  plant 
ocnss  in  ponds  and  ditches  in  England  and  is  rare  In  Ireland. 

nOGHOHB,  a  mansion  within  the  royal  demesne  of  Windsor, 
EfigUad,  m  the  Home  Park^  1  m.  S.E.  of  Windsor  Castle.  It 
*>s  occupied  by  George  in.'s  queen,  Charlotte,  and  later  by 
f^  dachas  of  Kent,  mother  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  died  here 
|a  i86x.  The  asansion,  a  plain,  building  facing  a  small  lake,  has 
is  its  grounds  the  mausoleum  of  the  duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
"^  mausokum.  The  first  is  a  circular  building  surrounded 
«iLh  loaic  oolanns  uid  rising  in  a  dome,  a  lower  chamber  within 
ct^Btaiaiag  the  tomb,  while  in  the  upper  chamber  is  a  statue  of  the 
<^iKhe».  There  xi  also  a  bust  of  Princess  Hohenlohe-Langen- 
fcetg,  half-ttster  of  Queen  Victoria:  and  before  the  entrance  is  a 


memorial  erected  by  the  queen  to  Lady  Augusta  Stanley  (d 
1876),  wife  of  Dean  Stanley.  The  royal  mausoleum,  a  cruciform 
building  with  a  central  octagonal  lantern,  richly  adorned  within 
with  marbles  and  mosaics,  was  erected  (i 862-1 870)  by  Queen 
Victoria  over  the  tomb  of  Albert,  prince  consort,  by  whose  side 
the  queen  herself  was  buried  in  1901.  There  are  also  memorials 
to  Princess  Alice  and  Prince  Leopold  in  the  mausoleum.  To 
the  south  of  the  mansion  are  the  royal  gardens  and  dairy. 

FR6HUCH.  ABRAHAM  EMANUEL  (1796^1865),  Swiss  poet, 
was  bom  on  the  xst  of  February  1796  at  Brugg  in  the  canton  of 
Aargau,  where  his  father  was  a  teacher.  After  studying  theology 
at  Zurich  he  became  a  pastor  in  18x7  and  returned  as  teacher 
to  his  xuLtive  town,  where  he  lived  for  ten  years.  He  was  then 
appointed  professor  of  the  German  language  and  literature  in 
the  cantonid  school  at  Aarau,  which  post  he  lost,  however,  in 
the  political  quarrels  of  1830.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  post 
of  teacher  and  rector  of  the  cantoxuil  college,  and  was  also 
appointed  assistant  minister  at  the  parish  church.  He  died  at 
Baden  in  Aargau  on  the  ist  of  December  1865.  His  works  are— 
ifo  Fabdn  (1825);  Sckweaerlieder  (1827);  Das  Evangelium 
St  JokanniSf  in  Liedem  (1830);  ElegUn  an  Wieg*  und  5arf 
(1835);  Die  Epcpffen;  Ulrick  Zvnngfi  (1840);  Ulritk  von 
HuUen  (1845);  Auserlesene  Psalmen  und  geistlicke  Lieder  fUr 
die  Evangelisck-reformirte  Kircke  des' Cantons  Aargau  (X844); 
Vber  den  Kirckengesang  der  Protestanten  (1846);  TrostlieAtr 
(185a);  Der  Junge  Deutsck-Mickd  (1846);  Reimsprilcki  aus 
Staatt  Sckide,  und  Kircke  (1820).  An  edition  of  his  collected 
works,  in  5  vols.,  was  published  at  Frauenfeld  in  1853.  Frdhlich 
is  best  known  for  his  two  heroic  poems,  Ulrick  Zwittgli  and 
Ulrick  von  Hutten,  and  especially  for  his  fables,  which  have  been 
ranked  with  those  of  Hagedom,  Lessing  and  Gellert. 

See  the  Life  by  R.  Flai  (ZOrich.  J907). 

FROHSCHAMMER,  JAKOB  (1821-1893),  German  theologian 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  lUkofen,  near  Regensburg,  on  the 
6th  of  January  x8ax.  Destined  by  his  parents  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  he  studied  theology  at  Munich,  but  felt 
an  ever-growing  attraction  to  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  after 
much  hesitation,  he  took  what  he  himself  calls  the  most  mistaken 
step  of  his  life,  and  in  1847  entered  the  priesthood.  His  keenly 
logical  intellect,  and  his  impatience  of  authority  where  it  clashed 
with  his  own  convictions,  quite  imfitted  him  for  that  unquestion- 
ing obedience  which  the  Church  demanded.  It  was  only  after 
open  de^ance  of  the  bishop  of  Regensburg  that  he  obtained 
permission  to  continue  his  studies  at  Munich.  He  at  first  devoted 
himself  more  especially  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  dogma, 
and  in  1850  published  his  BeitrSge  sur  KtrckengesckicktOf  which 
was  placed  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius.  But  he  felt  that  his 
real  vocation  was  philosophy,  and  after  holdixig  for  a  short  time 
atk  extraordinary  professorship  of  theology,  he  became  professor 
of  philosophy  in  1855.  This  appointment  he  owed  chiefly  to  his 
work,  Ober  den  Ursprung  der  menscklicken  Seelen  (1854),  in 
which  he  maintained  that  the  human  soul  was  not  implanted 
by  a  special  creative  act  in  each  case,  but  was  the  result  of  a 
secondary  creative  act  on  the  part  of  the  parents:  that  soul  as 
well  as  body,  therefore,  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  heredity. 
This  was  supplemented  in  1855  by  the  controversial  Mensckenseele 
und  Pkysiologie.  Undeterred  by  the  offence  which  these  works 
gave  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  he  published  in  1858  the 
EinUitung  in  die  Pkilosopkie  und  Grundriss  der  Metapkysik, 
in  which  he  assailed  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  that 
philosophy  was  the  handmaid  of  theology.  In  x86x  appeared 
Vber  die  AufgaJbe  der  Natur pkilosopkie  und  ikr  Verkdltnis  sur 
Naturwissensckaftf  which  was,  he  declared,  directed  against  the 
purely  mechanical  conception  of  the  universe,  and  affirmed  the 
necessity  of  a  creative  Power.  Inahe  same  year  he  published 
Vber  die  Preikeit  der  Wissensckaft,  in  which  he  maintained  the 
independence  of  science,  whose  goal  was  truth,  against  authority, 
and  reproached  the  excessive  respect  for  the  latter  in  the  Roman 
Churoh  with  the  insignificant  part  played  by  the  German  Catholics 
in  literature  and  philosophy.  He  was  denounced  by  the  pope 
himself  in  an  apostolic  brief  of  the  nth  of  December  x862) 
and  students  of  theology  were  forbidden  to  attend  his  lectures. 
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Public  opinion  was  now  keenly  exoited;  he  received  an  ovation 
from  the  Munich  students,  and  the  king,  to  whom  he  owed  his 
appointment,  supported  him  warmly.  A  conference  of  Catholic 
savants,  held  in  1863  under  the  presidency  of  Ddllinger,  decided 
that  authority  must  be  supreme  in  the  Church.  When,  however, 
DliUinger  and  his  school  in  their  turn  started  the  Old  Catholic 
movement,  Frohschammer  refused  to  associate  himself  with 
their  cause,  holding  that  they  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that 
their  declaration  of  1863  had  cut  the  ground  from  \mder  their 
feet.  Meanwhile  he  had,  in  z86a,  founded  the  Atkendutn  as  the 
organ  of  Liberal  Catholicism.  For  this  he  wrote  the  first  adequate 
account  in  German  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  natural  selection, 
which  drew  a  warm  letter  of  appreciation  from  Darwin  himself. 
Excommunicated  in  1871,  he  replied  with  three  articles,  which 
were  reproduced  in  thousaiids  as  pamphlets  in  the  chief  European 
languages:  Der  Pels  FOri  in  Rom  (1873),  Der  Primat  Petri 
und  des  Papstes  (1875),  and  Das  ChnstenUium  Ckristi  und  das 
CkrislefUkum  des  Papstes  (1876).  In  Das  nette  Wissen  und  der 
neue  Gaube  (1873)  he  showed  himself  as  vigorous  an  opponent 
of  the  materialism  of  Strauss  as  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infalli- 
bility. His  later  years  were  occupied  with  a  series  of  philosophical 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  were:  Die  Pkantasie  als 
Crundprincip  des  Wdtprocesses  (1877),  Vher  die  Genesis  der 
Menschkeit  und  deren  geistiie  Entwicklung  in  Rdi^on,  Sittlickkeit 
und  Sprache  (1883),  and  Vber  die  Organisation  und  Cultur  der 
menscklicken  Geseilsckaft  (1885).  His  system  is  based  on  the 
unifying  principle  of  imagination  {Pkantasie),  which  he  extends 
to  the  objective  creative  force  of  Nature,  as  well  as  to  the  subjec- 
tive mental  phenomena  to  which  the  term  is  usually  confined. 
He  died  at  Bad  Kreuth  in  the  Bavarian  Highlands  on  the  X4th 
of  June  1893. 

In  addition  td other  treatiseson theological  subjects,  Frohschammer 
was  also  the  author'  of  Monaden  und  Weltphanlaste  and  Vber  die 
Bedeutungder  Einbildtrngskra/t  in  der  Phiioufhie Kants  und  Spineuu 
(1879) ;  Uber  die  Princtpien  der  Arisloteliuhen  Pkilosopkie  und  die 
Bedeiaung  der  Phantaste  in  dersdben  (1881};  Die  Pkilosopkie  ah 
Ideahritsensckajt  und  System  (1884);  Die  Pkilosopkie  des  Tkomas 
wen  Aquino  kriHsck  gewurdigt  (1889};  Uber  das  Mysterium  Magnum 
des  Daseins  (1891) ;  System  der  Pkilosopkie  im  Umriss,  pL  i.  (1893). 
His  autobiography  was  published  in  A.  Hinrichaen's  Deutscke  Denker 
(1888).  See  also  F.  Kirchner,  Vber  das  Grundprincip  des  Welt- 
processes  (1882),  with  special  reference  to  P.;  E.  Reich,  Welt- 
muekauung  und  Mensckenleben;  Betraektnngen  Uber  die  Pkilosopkie 
J,  Froksckammers  (1894);  B.  MQnz,  /.  Froksckammer,  der  Pkilosopk 
der  Weltpkttntasie  (1894)  and  Briefe  von  und  Ober  J,  Froksckammer 
(1897) :  ]•  Friedricn,  Jakob  Froksckammer  (1806)  and  Systematiscke 
una  krihsdke  Darstellungder  Psyckologie  /.  Froksckammers  (1899) ; 
A.  Attensper^ger,  /.  FirokKkammers  pkSosopkisckes  System  im 
Crundriss  (ti99h 

FROISSART,  JBAH  (1338-14x0?),  French  chroplder  and 
raconteur,  historian  of  his  own  times.  The  personal  history 
of  Froissart,  the  drcumatances  of  his  birth  and  education,  the 
incidents  of  his  life,  must  all  be  sought  in  his  own  verses  and 
chronicles.  He  possessed  in  bis  own  lifetime  no  such  fame  as 
that  which  attended  the  steps  of  Petrarch;  when  he  died  it  did 
not  occur  to  his  successors  that  a  chapter  might  well  be  added 
to  his  Ckronide  setting  forth  what  manner  of  man  he  was  who 
wrote  iL  The  village  of  Leatines,  where  he  wa»xur6,  has  long 
forgotten  that  a  great  writer  ever  lived  there.  They  cannot 
point  to  any  house  in  Valendennes  as  the  lodging  in  which  he 
put  together  his  notes  and  made  history  out  of  personal  remi- 
niscences. It  is  not  certain  when  or  where  he  died,  or  where  he 
was  buried.  One  church,  it  is  true,  doubtfully  claims  the  honour 
of  holding  his  bones.  It  is  that  of  St  Monegunda  of  Chimay. 
*'  Gallorum  sublimts  honos  et  fama  tuorum, 
Hie  Froiaaarde,  jaces,  si  modo  forte  jaces" 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  scattered  sUtements  in  Us 
writings  may  be  so  pieced  together  as  to  a£Ford  a  tolerably 
connected  history  of  his  life  year  after  year.  Tlie  personality 
of  the  man,  independently  of  his  adventures,  may  be  arrived  at 
by  the  same  process.  It  will  be  found  that  Ftoissart,  without 
meaning- it,  has  portrayed  himself  in  dear  and  well-defined 
outline.  Ifis  forefathers  were  juris  (aldermen)  of  the  little 
town  of  Beaumont,  lying  near  the  river  Sambre,  to  the  west  of  the 
forest  of  ArdennesI    Early  in  the  L4th  century  the  castle  aiul 


'seigneurie  of  Beaumont  fell  intb  the  hands  of  Jean,  younger  sod 
of  the  count  of  Hainaut.  With  this  Jean,  sire  de  BeaumosT. 
lived  a  certain  canon  of  Li6ge  called  Jean  le  Bd,  who  fortunatdv 
was  not  content  simply  to  enjoy  life.  Instigated  by  his  seigoeu 
he  set  himself  to  write  contemporary  history,  to  tell  **  la  pure 
veriteit  de  tout  li  fait  enti^rement  al  manire  de  chroniques." 
With  this  view,  he  compiled  two  books  of  chronides.  And  tfcc 
chronides  of  Jean  le  Bel  were  not  the  only  literary  monumesu 
bdonging  to  the  castle  of  Beaumont.  A  hundred  years  before 
him  Baldwin  d'Avemes,  the  then  seigneur,  had  caused  to  be 
written  a  book  of  chronides  or  rather  genealogies.  It  must 
therefore  be  remembered  that  when  Froissart  undertook  his  own 
chronides  he  was  not  concaving  a  new  idea,  but  only  follovuig 
along  familiar  lines. 

Some  so  m.  from  Beaumont  stood  the  prosperous  dty  ol 
Valendennes,  possessed  in  the  X4th  century  of  importsct 
privileges  and  a. flourishing  trade,  second  only  to  places  like 
Bruges  or  Ghent  in  influence,  population  and  wealth.  Beanmcm:, 
once  her  rival,  now  regarded  Valmdennes  as  a  place  where  the 
ambitious  might  seek  for  wealth  or  advancement,  and  amocs 
those  who  migrated  thither  was  the  father  of  Fotssaxt.  He 
appears  from  a  single  passage  in  his  son's  verses  to  have  been  s 
painter  of  armorial  bearings.  There  was,  it  may  be  noted, 
already  what  may  be  called  a  school  of  painters  at  Valenciennes 
Among  them  were  Jean  and  Colin  de  Valendennes  and  Andre 
Beau-Neveu,  of  whom  Froissart  says  that  be  had  not  his  equal 
in  any  country. 

The  date  generally  adopted  for  his  birth  is  133S.  In  after 
years  Froissart  pleased  himself  by  recalling  in  verse  the  scenes 
and  pursuits  of  his  childhood.  These  are  presented  in  vague 
genenlities.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  unlike  sny 
other  boys,  and,  unforttmately,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  s 
photograph  of  a  schoolboy's  life  amid  bourgeois  surxxmndlDgs 
would  be  to  posterity  quite  as  interesting  as  that  faithful  por- 
traiture of  courts  and  knights  which  he  has  drawn  up  in  his 
Ckronide.  As  it  is,  we  learn  that  he  loved  games  of  dexterity 
and  skill  rather  than  the  sedentary  amusements  of  chess  and 
draughts,  that  he  was  beaten  when  he  did  not  know  his  Icssocs, 
that  with  his  Companions  he  played  at  tournaments,  and  that 
he  was  always  consdous — a  statement  which  must  be  accepted 
with  suspidon — that  he  was  bom 

'"  Loer  Dieu  et  sernx  le  monde.** 

In  any  case  he  was  bom  in  a  place,  as  well  as  at  s  time,  singo- 
lariy  adapted  to  fill  the  brain  of  an  imaginative  boy.  Valencienocs 
was  then  a  dty  extremdy  rich  in  romanric  a!iwnarton%  Not 
far  from  its  walls  was  the'  westem  fringe  of  the  great  forest  of 
Ardennes,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Pepin,  Charlemagne,  Roland 
and  Ogier.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Schddt  stood,  one  after  the 
other,  not  then  in  ruins,  but  bright  with  banners,  the  gkam  ol 
armour,  and  the  liveries  of  the  men  at  arms,  castles  whose 
seigneurs,  now  forgotten,  were  famous  in  their  day  for  many  a 
gallant  feat  of  arms.  The  castle  of  Valendennes  itsdf  was 
illustrious  in  the  romance  of  Perceforest.  There  was  bom  that 
most  glorious  and  most  iuckless  hero,  Baldwin,  first  emperor 
of  Constantinople.  All  the  splendour  of  medieval  life  was  to 
be  seen  in  Froissart's  native  dty:  on  the  walls  of  the  Salle  le 
Comte  Ottered — perhaps  painted  by  his  fathtf — ^the  arms  and 
scutcheons  beneath  the  banners  and  helmets  of  Luxembourg. 
Hainaut  and  AVesnes;  the  streets  were  crowded  with  knights 
and  soldiers,  priests,  artisans  and  merchants;  the  churches  were 
rich  with  stained  ^ass,  delicate  tracery  and  predous  carving; 
there  were  libraries  full  of  richly  illuminated  manuscripts  oa 
which  the  boy  could  gaxe  with  delight;  every  year  there  was  the 
JHe  of  the  puy  ^ Amour  de  Valenciennes,  at  which  be  would  bear 
the  verses  of  the  competing  poets;  there  were  festivals,  masques, 
mummeries  and  moralities.  And,  whatever  there  might  be 
elsewhere,  in  this  happy  dty  there  was  only  the  pomp,  and  not 
the  misery,  of  war;  the  fields  without  were  tflled,  and  the 
harvests  reaped,  in  security;  the  workman  within  plied  his 
craft  unmolested  for  good  wage.  But  the  eyes  of  the  boy  were 
turned  upon  the  castle  and  not  upon  the  town;  it  was  the 
splendour  of  the  knights  which  daxiled  him.  Insomuch  that  he 
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Rgarded  and  cootintied  ever  tftenrards  to  regud  a  prince 
g;Jlant  in  tiie  field,  glittering  of  appaxel,  lavish  of  laxgesae,  as 
almost  a  god. 

Hie  moon,  be  sa^  roles  the  first  four  yeazs  of  life;  Mercury 
tike  next  ten;  Venus  follows.  He  was  fourteen  when  the  last 
goddess  appcBied  to  him  in  person,  as  he  tells  us,  after  the 
nttnerof  his  time,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  to  love  a  lady, 
"  beile.  jone,  et  gente."  Awaiting  this  liappy  event,  he  be^  to 
consider  how  best  to  earn  his  livelihood. '  They  first  placed  him  in 
iome  commercial  position — impossible  now  to  say  of  what  kind 
— vMch  he  simply  caJls  "  k  marchandise.'*  This  undoubtedly 
aeus  some  kind  of  buying  and  selling,  not  a  handicraft 
tt  aO.  He  very  soon  abandoned  merchandise^"  car  vaut 
Bieaz  science  qu'argens  "—and  resolved  on  becoming  a  learned- 
derL:  He  then  natmaliy  began  to  make  verfees,  like.every  other 
ksncd  derk.  Quite  as  natunlly,  and  ttill  in  the  character  of  a 
iearncd  derk,  he  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Venus  and  fell  in  love. 
He  foDod  one  day  a  demoiselle  reading  a  book  of  romances.  He 
did  act  know  who  she  was,  but  stealing  gendy  towards  her,  he 
isked  her  what  book  she  was  reading.  It  was  the  romance  of 
CUomeda.  He  remarks  the  singular  beauty  of  her  blue  eyes 
aad  fair  hair,  while  she  reads  a  page  or  two,  and  then'-one  would 

ilaost  staptct  a  reminiscence  of  Dante — 

*'  Adont  laiasames  nous  le  lire.** 

He  was  thus  provided  with  that  essential  for  addier,  knight 
or  peet,  a  mistress— <»e  for  whom  he  could  write  verses.  She 
vasrrich  and  he  was  poor;  she  was  nobly  bom  and  he  obscure; 
it  vas  kng  before  she  would  accept  the  devodon,  even  of  the 
cooventioDal  kind  which  Froissart  offered  her,  and  which  would 
ia  fio  way  interfere  with  the  practical  business  of  her  life.  And 
ia  this  hopeless  way,  the  passion  of  the  young  poet  remaining 
the  same,  and  the  coldness  of  the  lady  being  unaltered,  the  course 
ti  this  paaaion  ran  on  for  some  time.  Nor  was  it  until  the  ilay' 
of  Froiisart's  departure  from  his  nadve  town  that  she  gave  him 
aaifiterview  and  spoke  Idadly  to  him,  even  promising,  with  tears 
ia  her  eyes,  that  "Dodoe.Pens^c"  would  assure  him  that  she 
vodd  have  no  joyous  day  until  she  should  see  him  again 

He  was  eighteen  years  of  age;  he  had  learned  all  that  he 
vaated  to  Inm;  he  possessed  the  mechanical  art  of  verse; 
he  had  read  the  slender  stock  of  classical  literature  accessible; 
he  loaged  to  see  the  World.  He  must  already  have  acquired 
looie  distinction,  bKause,  on  setting  out  for  the  court  of  England, 
he  was  able  to  take  with  him  letters  of  recommendadon  from, 
the  king  <d  Bohonia  and  the  count  of  Hainaut  to  Queen  Philippa, 
aiece  of  the  latter.  He.  was  well  received  by  the  queen,  always 
Rady  to  welcome  her  own  countrymen;  be  wrote  ballades  and 
^vdays  for  her  and  her  ladies.  But  after  a  year  he  began  to 
pice  for  another  dght  of  "  la  tris  douce,  simple,  et  quoie,"  whom 
he  k)^  loyally.  Good  Queen  PhiUppa,  percdving  his  altered 
kxdu  and  guessing  the  cause,  made  him  confess  that  he  was  in 
^t  and  k>aged*to  see  his  mistress.  She  gave  him  his  congi  on 
the  condition  that  he  was  to  return.  It  is  dear  that  the  young 
derk  had  already  learned  to  ingratiate  himself  with  princes. 

The  conduson  of  his  single  love  adventure  is  simply  and 
oaailectedly  told  in  his  TreUU  de  Vespinetu  amoureuse.  It 
vu  a  passion  conducted  on  the  well-known  lines  of  convenUonal 
krve;  the  pair  exchanged  violets  and  roses,  the  lady  accepted 
hoSads;,  FrMssart  becune  dther  openly  or  in  secret  her  recog« 
oized  byver,  a  mere  title  of  honour,  which  conferred  distinction 
c-a  her  who  bestowed  it,  as  well  as  upon  him  who  recdvcd  iL 
But  the  progress  of  the  amoiir  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  arts 
<i  "  Makbooche,"  or  Calumny.  The  story,  whatever  it  was, 
t^  Malebouche  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  lady  led  to  a 
cocBplete  rapture.  The  damoisdle  not  only  scornfully  refused 
10  speak  to  her  lover  or  acknowledge  him,  but  even  seized  him 
by  the  hair  and  puOed  out  a  handful.  Nor  would  she  eVer 
be  recoodled  to  him  again.  Years  afterwards,  when  Froissart 
writes  the  story  of  his  one  love  passage,  he  shows  that  he  still 
ti^  ddjg^t  in  the  remembrance  of  her,  loves  to  draw  her 
P<!7t7ait.  uul  lingers  with  fondness  over  the  thou^t  of  what 
she  o!Ke  WIS  to  him. 

Perhaps  to  gtt  healed  of  his  sorrow,  Froissart  began  thote 


•wanderings  b  which  the  best  part  of  his  life  was  to  be  consumed. 
He  first  visited  Avignon,  perhaps  to  ask  for  a  benefice,  periiaps 
as  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  the  bishop  Of  Cambray  to  pope 
or  cardmal.  It  was  in  the  year  X360,  and  in  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  VI.  From  the  papal  dty  he  seems  to  have  gone  to 
Paris,  perhaps  charged  with  a  diplomatic  mission.  In  1361  he 
returned  to  England  after  an  absence  of  five  years.  He  certainly 
interpreted  hisleavejof  absence  in.a  liberal  spirit,  and  it  may  have 
been  with  a  view  of  averting  the  displeasure  of  his  kind'-hearted 
protector  that  he  brought  with  him  as  a  present  a  book  of 
rhymed  chronicles  written  by  himself.  He  says  that  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  he  took  upon  himsdf  the  task  "i  rimer  et 
i  dieter " — ^which  can  oidy  mean  to  "turn  into  verse " — ani 
account  of  the  wars  of  his  own  time,  which  he  carried  over  to 
England  in  a  book  "  tout  compile,'* — (^mplete  to  date, — and 
presented  to  his  noble  mistress  Philippa  oi  Hainaut,  who  joy- 
fully and  gently  tecdved  it  of  him.  Such  a  rhymed  chronide 
was  no  new  thing.  One  Colin  had  already  turned  the  batUe  of 
Cr6cy  into  verse.  The  queen  made  young  Froissart  one  oi  her 
secretaries,  and  he  began  to  serve  her  with  **  beaux  ditti^  et 
traitte  amoureuz." 

Frotasart  would  probably  have  been  content  to  go  on  living 
at  ease  In  this  congenial  atmosphere  of  flattery,  praise  and* 
caresses,  pouring  out  his  virdays  and  chansons  according  to 
demand  with  fadle  monotony,  but  for  the  insdgadon  of  Queen 
Philippa,  who  seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of 
travelling  in  <»der  to  get  information  for  more  rhymed  chronicles. 
It  was  at  her  charges  that  Froissart  made  his  first  serious  journey. 
He  seems  to  have  traveDcd  a  great  part  of  the  way  alone,  or 
acxompanied  only  by  his  servants,  for  he  was  fain  to  b^uile 
the  journey  by  composing  an  imaginary  converution  in  vene 
between  his  horse  and  his  hound,  lliis  may  be  found  am<Hig  his 
published  poems,  but  it  does  not  repay  perusaL  In  Scotland 
he  met  with  a  favourable  recepdon,  not  only  from  King  David 
but  from  William  of  Douglas,  and  from  the  earls  of  Fife, 
Mar,  March  and  others.  The  souvenirs  of  this  journey  are 
foimd  scattered  about  in  the  chronides.  He  was  evidently  much 
impressed  with  the  Scots;  he  speaks  of  the  valour  of  the  Douglas, 
Che  Campbell,  the  Ramsay  and  the  Graham;  he  describes  the 
hospitality  and  rude  life  of  the  Highlanders;  he  admires  the 
great  casUtii  of  Stirling  and  Roxburgh  and  the  famous  abbey  of 
MelroSe.  His  trkvds  in  Scotland  lasted  ior  six  months.  Return- 
ing southwards  he  rode  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Roman 
wall,  a  thing  alone  suffident  to  show  that  he  possessed  the  true 
spirit  of  an  archaeologist;  he  thought  that  Carlide  was  Carlyon» 
and  congratulated  himsdf  on  having  foimd  King  Arthur's 
capital;  he  calls  Westmorland,  where  the  common  people  still 
spoke  the  andent  British  tongue.  North  Wales;  he  rode  down 
the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  returned  to  London  by  wny  of 
Oxford— 'Tescole  d'Asque-Suffort" 

In  London  Froissart  entered  into  the  service  of  King  John 
of  F'rance  as  seaetary,  and  grew  daily  more  courUy,  more  in 
favour  with  princes  and  great  ladies.  He  probably  acquired  tl 
this  period  that  art,  in  which  he  has  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed, of  making  people  tell  him  all  they  knew.  No  newspaper 
correspobdent,  no  American  interviewer,  has  ever  equalled  this 
medieval  collector  of  intelligence.  From  Queen  PhiUppa,  who 
confided  to  him  the  tender  story  of  her  youthful  and  lasting  love 
for  her  great  husband,  down  to  the  simplest  knight — Froissart 
conversed  with  none  beneath  the  rank  of  gentlemen — ^all  united 
in  telling  this  man  what  he  wanted  to  know.  He  wanted  to 
know  everything:  he  liked  the  story  of  a  batUe  from  both  sides 
and  from  many  points  of  view;  he  wanted  the  details  of  every 
litUe  cavalry  skirmish,  every  capture  of  a  castle,  every  gallant 
acUon  and  Mrave  deed.  And  what  was  more  remarkable,  he 
forgot  nothing.  "  I  had,"  he  says,  "  thanks  to  God,  sense, 
memory,  good  remembrance  of  everything,  and  an  intellect 
dear  and  keen  to  sdxe  upon  the  acts  which  I  could  learn."  But 
as  yet  he  had  not  begun  to  write  in  prose. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  in  1366,  Froissart  once  more  left 
England.  This  time  he  repaired  first  to  Brussels,  whither  were 
gathered  together  a  great  concourse  of  minstrels  from  all  psrts» 
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from  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Navarre  and  Aragon, 
from  those  of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  Bavaria  and  Brunswick. 
Hither  came  all  who  could  "  rimer  et  dieter."  What  distinction 
Froissart  gained  is  not  stated;  but  he  received  a  gift  of  money, 
as  appears  from  the  accounts:  "  uni  Fritsardo,  dictori^  qui  est 
cum  regina  Ang^iae,  dict'o  die^  vi.  mottones." 

After  this  congress  of  versifiers,  he  made  his  way  to  Brittany, 
where  he  heard  from  eye-witnesses  and  knights  who  had  actually 
fought  there  details  of  the  battles  of  Cocherel  and  Auray,  the 
Great  Day  of  the  Thirty  and  the  heroism  of  Jeanne  de  M ontfort. 
Windsor  Herald  told  him  something  about  Auray,  and  a  French 
knight,  one  Antoine  de  Beaujeu,  gave  him  the  details  of  CochereL 
From  Brittany  he  went  southwards  to  Nantes,  La  Rochelle  and 
Bordeaux,  where  he  arrived  a  few  days4>ef ore  the  visit  of  Richard, 
afterwards  second  of  that  name.  He  accompanied  the  Black 
Prince  to  Dax,  and  hoped  to  go  on  with  him  intb  Spain,  but 
was  despatched  to  En^and  on  a  mission.  He  next  formed  part 
of  the  expedition  which  escorted  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence  to 
Milan,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Galeazso  Visconti.  Chaucer 
was  also  one  of  the  prince's  suite.  At  the  wedding  banquet 
Petrarch  was  a  guest  sitting  among  the  princes. 

From  Milan  Fxoissart,  accepting  gratefully  a  colU  hordie  with 
20  florins  of  gold,  set  out  upon  his  travels  in  Italy.  At  Bologna, 
then  in  decadence,  he  met  Peter  king  of  Cyprus,  from  whose 
follower  and  minister,  Eustache  de  Conflans,  he  learned  many 
interesting  particulars  of  the  king's  exploiu.  He  accom^nied 
Peter  as  far  as  Venice,  where  he  left  him  after  receiving  a  gift 
of  40  ducats.  With  them  and  his  coUe  iiardie,  still  lined  "we  may 
hope  with  the  20  florins,  Froissart  betook  himself  to  Rome. 
The  city  was  then  at  its  lowest  point:  the  churches  were  roofless; 
there  was  no  pope;  there  were  no  pilgrims;  there  was  no 
^>lendour;  and  yet,  says  Froissart  sadly^ 

"■Ce  furent  jadis  en  Rome 
Li  plus  preu  et  li  plus  sage  homme. 
Car  par  sens  tons  les  arts  passant.** 

It  was  at  Rome  that  he  learned  of  the  death  of  his  friend  King 
Peter  of  Cyprus,  and,  worse  still,  an  irreparable  loss  to  him, 
that  of  the  good  Queen  Philippa,  of  whom  he  writes,  in  grateful 

temembrance— 

"  ProptcM  U  wit  Diex  k  I'Aroel 
T'cn  8uis  bien  tenus  de  pryer 
Et  ses  larghcsces  eacuyer, 
Car  eOe  me  fist  et  cr6a." 

Philippa  dead,  Froissart  looked  around  for  a  new  patron. 
Then  he  hastened  back  to  his  own  country  and  presented  himself, 
with  a  new  book  in  French,  to  the  duchess  of  Brabant,  from 
whom  he  received  the  sum  of  16  francs,  given  in  the  accounts 
as  paid  uni  Prissardo  dictatori.  The  use  of  the  word  uni  does 
not  imply  any  meanness  of  position,  but  is  simply  an  equivalent 
to  the  modem  French  stew.  Froissart  may  also  have  found  a 
patron  in  Yolande  de  Bar,  grandmother  of  King  Ren£  of  Anjou. 
In  any  case  he  received  a  substantial  gift  from  some  one  in  the 
shape  of  the  benefice  of  Lestines,  a  village  some  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  town  of  Binche.  Also,  in  addition  to  his  cure,  he 
got  placed  upon  the  duke  of  Brabant's  pension  list,  and  was 
entitled  to  a  j^early  grant  of  grain  and  wine,  with  some  small 
sum  in  money.' 

It  is  clear,  from  Froissart's  own  account  of  himself,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  a  man  who  would  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  and* 
thirty  be  contented  to  sit  down  at  ease  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  parish  priest,  to  say  mass,  to  bury  the  dead,  to  marry  the 
villagers  and  to  baptize  the  young.  In  those  days,  and  in  that 
country,  it  does  not  seem  that  other  duties  were  expected. 
Preaching  was  not  required,  godliness  of  life,  piety,  good  works, 
and  the  graces  of  a  modem  ecclesiastic  were  not  looked  for. 
Therefore,  when  Froissart  complains  to  himself  thA  the  taverns 
of  Lestines  got  500  francs  of  his  money,  we  need  not  at  once  set 
him  down  as  either  a  bad  priest  or  exceptionally  ^ven  to  drink. 
The  people  of  the  place  were  greatly  addicted  to  wine;  the 
taverniers  de  Lestines  proverbially  sold  good  wine;  the  Flemings 
were  proverbially  of  a  joyous  disposition — 

"  Ceux  dc  Hainaut  chantent  &  pleines  gorges.** 
Froissart^  the  parish  priest  of  courtly  manners,  no  doubt 


drank  with  the  rest,-  and  listened  if  they  sang  bis  own«  not  the 
coarse  country  songs,  Mostlyhepreferredthesodety  of  Gerard  ' 
d'Obies,  provost  of  Binche,  and  the  little  circle  of  kni^ts  within 
that  town.  Or — ^for  it  was  not  incumbent  on  him  to  be  always 
in  residence^^  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Coudenberg,  and  became 
"  moult  Mrt  et  acooii^  "  with  the  duke  of  BrabanL  And  then 
came  Gui  de  Blois,  on  Af  King  John's  hostages  in  London  in  the 
old  days.  He  iiad  been  fighting  in  Prusia  with  the.  Teutonic 
knights,  and  now,  a  little  tired  of  war,  proposed  to  settle  down 
for  a  time  in  his  castle  of  Beaumont.  This  prince  was  a  member 
of  the  great  house -of  Chatillon.  He  was  count  of  Blois,  of 
Soissons  and  of  Chimay.  He  had  now,  about  the  year  1374,  an 
excellent  reputation  as  a  good  captain.  In  him  Frotsoart,  who 
hastened  to  resume  acquaintance,  found  a  new  patron.  More 
than  that,  it  was  this  sire  de  Beaumont,  in  emulation  of  his 
grandfather,  the  patron  of  Jean  le  Bel,  who  advised  Froissart 
seriously  to  take  in  hand  the  history  of  his  own  time:  Froissart 
■  was  then  in  his  thirty-sikth  year.  For  twenty  years  he  had  been 
rhyming,  for  eighteen  he  had  been  making  verses  for  queens  and 
ladies.  Yet  during  all  this  time  he  had  been  accumulating  in  his 
retentive  brain  the  materials  for  his  future  work. 

He  began  by  editing,  so  to  ^>eak,  that  is,  by  rewriting  with 
additions,  the  work  of  Jean  le  Bel;  Gui  de  Blois,  among  ^others, 
supplied  him  with  additional  information.  His  own  notes,  taken 
from  information  obtained  in  his  travels,  gave  him  more  H<»«n^ 
and  when  in  1374  Gui  married  Marie  de  Namur,  Froissart  found 
in  the  bride's  father,  Robert  de  Namur,  one  who  had  himsdf 
largely  shared  in  the- events  which  he  had  to  relate.  He,  for 
instance,  is  the  authority  for  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Calais 
and  the  six  burgesses.  I^vided  with  these  materials,  Froissart 
remained  at  L^tines,  or  at  Beaumont,  arrahging  and  writing 
his  chronicles.  During  this  period,  too,  he  composed  his  Espinetu 
amoureusef  and  the  Jolt  Buisson  de  jonesce^  and  his  romance  of 
M&icdor,  He  also  became  chaplain  to  the  count  of  Blois,  and 
obtained  a  canonry  of  Chimay.  After  this  appointment  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  Lestines,  which  he  probably  resigned. 

In  these  quiet  pursuiu  he  passed  twelve  years,  years  of  which 
we  hear  nothing,  probably  because  there  was  nothing  to  tc!L 
In  1386  his  travels  began  again,  when  he  accompanied  Gui  to 
his  castle  at  Blois,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Louis  de  Dunois  with  Marie  de  Berry.    He  wrote  a  ^astovrtUt 
in  honour  of  the  event.    Then  he  attached  himself  for  a  few  days 
to'the  duke  of  Berry,  from  whom  he  learned  certain  partictklvi 
of  current  events,  and  then,  becoming  aware  of  what  promised  to 
be  the  most  mighty  feat  of  arms  of  his  time,  he  hastened  to  Sluys 
in  order  to  be  on  the  spot.    At  this  port  the  French  were  collectiog 
an  enormous  fleet,  and  making  preparations  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  in  ordcc  to  repeat  the  invasion  of  William  the  Con- 
queror.   They  were  tired  of  being  invaded  by  the  English  and 
wished  to  turn  the  tables.    The  talk  was  all  of  conquering  the 
country  and  dividing  it  among  the  knights,  as  had  been  done  hy 
the  Normans.    It  is  not  clear  whether  Froissart  intended  to  go 
over  with  the  invaders;  but  as  his  sympathies  are  ever  with  the 
side  where  he  happens  to  be,  he  exhausts  himself  in  admiratioQ 
of  this  grand  gathering  of  ships  and  meiu    "  Any  one,"  he  says, 
"  who  had  a  fever  would  have  been  cured  of  his  malady  merely 
by  going  to  look  at  the  fleet."-    But  the  delays  of  the  diihe  of 
Berry,  and  the  arrival  of  bad  weather,  spoiled  evezything.   There 
was  no  invasion  of  England.    In  Flanders  Froissart  met  many 
knights  who  had  fought  at  Rosebeque,  and  could  tell  him  of  the 
troubles  which  .in  a  few  years  desolated  that  country,  once  so 
prosperous.    He  set  himself  to  ascertain  the  history  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  the  comparison  of  various  accounts  by  eye- 
witnesses and  actors  would  allow.    He  stayed  at  Ghent,  among 
those  ruined  merchants  and  mechanics,  for  whom,  as  one  off  the 
same  class,  he  felt  a  sympathy  never  extended  to  English  ot 
French,  periiaps  quite  as  unfortunate,  and  he  devotes  00  fewer 
than  300  chapters  to  the  Flemish  troubles,  an  amount  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  comparative  importance  ol  the  events 
This  portion  of  the  chronicle  was  written  at  Valencicxincs 
During  this  residence  in  his  birthplace  his  Verses  were  crowned 
at  the  "  puys  d'amour  "  of  Valenciennes  and  Toumay 
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TUs  piit  of  his  work  finished,  he  considered  what  to  do  next. 
There  wis  small  chance  of  ansrthing  important  happening  in 
Picaidy  or  Haxnault,  and  he  determined  on  making  a  journey 
to  the  south  of  France  in  ordeit  to  leam  something  new.  He  was 
then  fifty-one  yean  of  age,  and  being  still,  as  he  tells  us,  in  his 
prime,  "  of  an  age,  strength,  and  limbs  able  to  bear  fatigue," 
he  set  out  as  eager  to  see  new  places  as  when,  33  years  before, 
be  rode  throo^  Scotland  and  marvelled  at  the  bravery  of  the 
Dougbs.  What  be  (ad,  in  addition  to  strength,  good  memory 
u»I  good  spirits,  was  a  manner  singularly  pleasing  and  great 
persnial  force  of  character.  This  he  does  not  tell  us,  but  it 
ooimes  out  abundantly  in  his  writings;  and,  which  he  does  tell 
Bs,  he  took  a  singular  delight  in  his  book.  "  The  more  I  work 
at  it/'  be  says,  "  the  better  am  I  pleased  with  it." 

On  this  occasion  he  rode  first  to  Blois;  on  the  way  he  fell  in 
with  two  knights  who  told  him  of  the  disasters  of  the  English 
umy  in  Spain;  one  of  them  also  informed  him  of  the  splendid 
hospitalities  and  generosity  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  count  of  Foix, 
on  bearing  of  which  Froissart  resolved  to  seek  him  out.  He 
avoided  the  English  provinces  of  Poitou  and  Guienne,  and  rode 
southwards  through  Berry,  Auvergne  and  Languedoc  Arrived 
at  Foix  he  discovered  that  the  count  was  at  Orthes,  whither  he 
proceed^  in  company  with  a  knight  named  Espaing  de  Lyon, 
who,  Froissart  found,  had  not  only  fought,  but  could  describe. 

The  account  of  those  few  days'  ride  with  Espaing  de  Lyon  is 
the  most  charming,  the  most  graphic,  and  the  most  vivid  chapter 
is  the  whole  of  Froissart.  Every  turn  of  the  road  brings  with 
it  the  si^t  of  a  ruined  castle,  about  which  this  knight  of  many 
fflemories  has  a  tale  or  a  remmiscence.  The  whole  country 
teems  with  fighting  stories.  Froissart  never  tires  of  listening 
nor  the  good  knight  of  telling  "  Sainte  Marie  I "  cries  Froissart 
in  mere  rapture.  "  How  pleasant  are  your  tales,  and  how  much 
do  they  ^ofit  me  while  jrou  relate  theml  And  you  shall  not  lose 
)x>ttr  trooUe,  for  they  shall  all  be  set  down  in  memory  and  remem- 
brance in  the  history  which  I  am  writing."  Arrived  at  length 
at  Orthez,  Froissart  lost  no  time  in  presenting  his  credentials  to 
the  count  of  Foix.  Gaston  Phoebus  was  at  this  time  fifty-nine 
years  <^  age.  His  wife,  from  whom  be  was  separated,  was  that 
princess,  sister  of  Charles  of  Navarre,  with  whom  Guillaumc  de 
Machaolt  carried  on  his  innocent  and  poetical  amour.  The  story 
of  the  miserable  death  of  his  son  is  well  known,  and  may  be  read 
in  Froissart  But  that  was  already  a  tale  of  the  past,  and  the 
state  which  the  count  kept  up  was  that  of  a  monarch.  To  such  a 
ptiooe  such  a  visitor  as  Froissart  would  be  in  every  way  welcome.. 
Mindful  no  doubt  of  those  paid  derks  who  were  always  writing 
vcfKs,  Fnxssart  introduced  himself  as  a  chronicler.  He  could, 
of  course,  rhyme,  and  in  proof  he  brought  with  him  his  romance 
<tf  Udiad^;  but  he  did  not  present  himself  as  a  wandering 
poet  The  count  received  him  gradously,  speedily  discovered 
the  good  qualities  of  his  guest,  and  often  invited  him  to  read  his 
MHiathr  aloud  in  the  evening,  during  which  time,  says  Froissart, 
**  tiobody  dared  to  say  a  word,  because  he  wished  me  to  be  heard, 
S3ch  great  delight  did  he  take  in  listening."  Very  soon  Froissart , 
from  reader  of  a  romance,  became  raconteur  of  the  things  he  had 
seen  and  heard;  the  next  step  was  that  the  count  himself  began 
to  talk  of  affairs,  so  that  the  notebook  was  again  in  requisition. 
There  was  a  good  deal,  too,  to  be  learned  of  people  about  the 
court.  One  knight  recently  returned  from  the  East  told  about 
the  Genoese  occupation  of  Famagosta;  two  more  had  been  in  the 
^y  of  Ottcrboume;  others  had  been  in  the  Spanish  wars. 

Leaving  Gaston  at  length,  Froissart  assisted  at  the  wedding 
of  the  old  duke  of  Berry  with  the  youthful  Jeanne  de  Bourbon, 
^  was  present  at  the  grand  reception  given  to  Isabeau  of 
Bavaria  by  the  Parisians.  He  then  returned  to  Valenciennes, 
utd  sat  down  to  write  his  fourth  book.  A  journey  undertaken 
at  this  time  is  characteristic  of  the  thorough  and  conscientious 
^rit  in  which  be  composed  his  work;  it  illustrates  also  his 
Kstku  and  curious  sjurit.  While  engaged  in  the  events  of  the 
year  1385  be  became  aware  that  his  notes  taken  at  Ortbez  and 
el«whiere  on  the  aflfairs  of  Castile  and  Portugal  were  wanting  in 
completcneas.  He  left  Valendennes  and  listened  to  Bruges, 
vhcEc,  be  felt  certain,  he  should  find  some  one  who  would  hdp 


him.  There  was,  in  fact,  at  this  great  commerdal  centre,  a 
colony  of  Portuguese.  From  them  he  learned  that  a  certain 
Portugune  knight,  Dom  Juan  Femand  Pacheco,  was  at  the 
moment  in  Middelburg  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Prussia. 
He  instantly  embarked  at  Sluys,  reached  Middelburg  in  time 
to  catch  this  knight,  introduced  himself,  and  conversed  with  him 
uninterruptedly  for  the  space  of  six  days,  getting  his  information 
on  the  promise  of  due  acknowledgment.  During  the  next  two 
years  we  leam  little  of  his  movements.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  had  trouble  with  his  seigneur  Gul  de  Blois,  and  even  to 
have  resigned  his  chaplaincy.  Froissart  is  tender  with  Gui's 
reputation,  mindful  of  past  favours  and  remembering  how  great 
a  lord  he  is.  Yet  the  truth  is  dear  that  in  his  declining  years 
the  once  gallant  Gui  de  Blois  became.a  glutton  and  a  drunkard, 
and  allowed  his  affairs  to  falf  into  the  greatest  disorder.  So 
much  was  he  crippled  with  debt  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
castle  and  coimty  of  Blois  to  the  king  of  France.  Froissart  lays 
all  the  blame  on  evil  counsellors.  "  He  was  my  lord  and  master," 
he  says  simply,  "  an  honourable  lord  and  of  great  reputation; 
but  he  trusted  too  easily  in  those  who  looked  for  neither  bis 
welfare  nor  his  honour."  Althoui^  canon  of  Chimay  and  perhaps 
cur£  of  Lestines  as  well,  it  would  seem  as  if  Froissart  was  not  able 
to  live  without  a  patron.  He  next  calls  Robert  de  Namur  his 
seigneur,  and  dedicates  to  him,  in  a  general  introduction,  the 
whole  of  his  chronides.  We  then  find  him  at  Abbeville,  trying 
to  learn  all  about  the  negotiations  pending  between  Charles  VI. 
and  the  English.  He  was  unsuccessful,  either  because  he  could 
not  get  at  those  who  knew  what  was  going  on,  or  because  the 
secret  was  too  well  kept.  He  next  made  his  last  visit  to  En^and, 
where,  after  forty  years'  absence,  he  naturally  found  no  one 
who  remembered  him.  Here  he  gave  EJng  Richard  a  copy  of  his 
"  trait6s  amouretix,"  and  got  favour  at  court.  He  stayed  in 
England  some  months,  seeking  information  on  all  points  from 
his  friends  Henry  Chrystead  and  Richard  Stury,  from  the  dukes 
of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  from  Robert  the  Hermit. 

On  his  return  to  France,  he  fotmd  preparations  going  on 
for  that  unlucky  crusade,  the  end  of  which  he  describes  in  his 
Ckronide.  It  was  headed  by  the  count  of  Nevers.  After  him 
floated  many  a  banner  of  knights,  descendants  of  the  crusaders, 
who  bore  the  proud  titles  of  duke  of  Athens,  duke  of  Thebes, 
sire  de  Sidon,  sire  de  Jericho.  They  were  going  to  invade  the 
sultan's  empire  by  way  of  Hungary;  they  were  going  to  march 
south;  they  would  reconquer  the  holy  places.  And  presently 
we  read  how  it  all  came  to  nothing,  and  how  the  slaughtered 
knights  lay  dead  outside  the  dty  of  Nikopoli.  In  almost  the 
conduding  words  of  the  Ckronide  the  murder  of  Richard  II. 
of  England  is  described.  His  death  ends  the  long  and  crowded 
Ckronide^  though  the  pen  of  the  writer  struggles  through  a  few 
more  unfinished  sentences. 

The  rest  is  vague  tradition.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  Chimay ; 
it  is  further  said  that  he  died  in  poverty  so  great  that  his  relations 
could  not  even  afford  to  carve  his  luimc  upon  the  headstone  of 
his  tomb;  not  one  of  his  friends,  not  even  Eustache  Deschamps, 
writes  a  line  of  regret  in  remembrance;  the  greatest  historian 
of  his  age  had  a  reputation  so  limited  that  his  death  was  no 
more  regarded  than  that  of  any  common  monk  or  obscure 
priest.  We  would  willingly  place  the  date  of  hb  death,  where 
his  Ckronide  stops,  in  the  year  1400;  but  tradition  assigns 
the  date  of  X410.  What  date  more  fitting  than  the  dose  of  the 
century  for  one  who  has  made  that  century  illustrious  for  ever  ? 

Among  his  friends  were  Guillaume  de  Machault,  Eustache 
Deschamps,  the  most  vigorous  poet  of  this  age  of  decadence, 
and  Cuvelier,  a  follower  of  Bcrtrand  du  Guesdin.  These  alliances 
are  certain.  It  is  probable  that  he  knew  Chaucer,  with  whom 
Deschamps  maintained  a  poetical  correspondence;  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  ever  made  the  acquaintance  of  Christine 
de  Pisan.  Froissart  was  more  proud  of  his  poetry  than  his  prose. 
Posterity  has  reversed  this  opinion,  and  though  a  sdection  of 
his  verse  has  been  published,  it  would  be  difficult 'to  find  an 
admirer,  or  even  a  reader,  of  his  poems.  The  selection  published 
by  Buchon  in  1829  consists  of  the  DU  dou  fiorin^  half  of  which 
is  a  description  of  the  power  of  money;  the  Dlbat  dou  ckeval 
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et  dou  lemer,  written  during  his  journey  in  Scotland;  the 
DiUie  de  la  Jhur  de  la  Margkerite;  a  DiUie  d'amour  called 
VOrlose  amoureus,  in  which  be  compares  himself,  the  ima^nary 
lover,  with  a  dock;  the  EspineUe  amoureuse,  which  contains  a 
sketdi  of  his  early  life,  freely  and  pleasantly  drawn,  accompanied 
by  rondeaux  and  virelays;  the  Buisson  de  jonesce,  in  which 
he  returns  to  the  recollections  of  his  own  youth;  and  various 
smaller  pieces.  The  verses  are  monotonous;  the  thoughts  are 
not  without  poetical  grace,  but  they  are  expressed  at  tedious 
length.  It  would  be,  howevo*,  absurd  to  expect  in  Froissart 
the  vigour  and  verve  possessed  by  none  of  his  predecessors. 
The  time  was  gone  when  Marie  de  France,  Rutebceuf  and 
Thibaut  de  Champagne  made  the  15th-century  language  a 
medium  for  verse  oi  which  any  literature  might  be  proud. 
Briefly,  Froissart's  poetry,  unless  the  unpublished  portion 
be  letter  than  that  before  us,  is  monotonous  and  mechanical. 
The  chief  merit  it  possesses  is  in  simplicity  of  diction.  This  not 
infrequently  produces  a  pleasing  effect. 

As  for  the  character  of  his  CkronicU,  little  need  be  said. 
There  has  never  been  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  distinctive 
merits  of  this  great  work.  It  presents  a  vivid  and  faithful 
drawing  of  the  things  done  in  the  14th  century.  No  more 
graphic  account  exists  of  any  age.  No  historian  has  drawn 
so  many  and  such  faithful  portraits.  They  are,  it  is  true,  portraits 
of  men  as  they  seemed  to  the  writer,  not  of  men  as  they  were. 
Froissart  was  uncritical;  he  accepted  princes  by  their  appearance. 
Who,  for  instance,  would  recognize  in  his  portrait  of  Gaston 
Phoebus  de  Foix  the  cruel  voluptuary,  stained  with  the  blood 
of  his  own  son,  which  we  know  him  to  have  been?  Froissart, 
again,  had  no  sense  of  historical  responsibility;  he  was  no 
judge  to  inquire  into  motives  and  condemn  actions;  he  was 
simply  a  chronicler.  He  has  been  accused  by  French  authors 
of  lacking  patriotbm.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
neither  a  Frenchman  nor  an  Englishman,  but  a  Fleming.  He 
has  been  accused  of  insensibility  to  suffering.  Indignation 
against  oppression  was  not,  however,  common  in  the  14th 
century;  why  demand  of  Froissart  a  quality  which  is  rare 
enough  even  in  our  own  time?  Yet  there  are  moments  when, 
as  in  describing  the  massacre  of  Limoges,  he  speaks  with  tears 
in  his  voice. 

Let  him  be  judged  by  his  own  aims.  "  Before  I  commence 
this  book,"  he  says,  "  I  pray  the  Saviour  of  all  the  world,  who 
created  every  thing  out  of  nothing,  that  He  will  also  create  and 
put  in  me  sense  and  understanding  of  so  much  worth,  that  this 
book,  which  I  have  begun,  I  may  continue  and  persevere  in, 
so  that  all  those  who  shall  read,  see,  and  hear  it  may  find  in  it 
delight  and  pleasance."  To  give  delight  and  pleasure,  then, 
was  his  sole  design. 

As  regards  his  personal  character,  Froissart  depicts  it  himself 
for  us.  Such  as  he  was  in  youth,  he  tells  us,  so  he  remained  in 
more  advanced  life;  rejoicing  mightily  in  dances  and  carols, 
in  hearing  minstrels  and  poems;  inclined  to  love  all  those  who 
love  dogs  and  hawks;  pricking  up  his  ears  at  the  uncorking  of 
bottles, — "  Car  au  voire  prens  grand  plaisir  ";  pleased  with 
good  cheer,  gorgeous  apparel  and  joyous  society,  but  no  common- 
place reveller  or  greedy  voluptuary, — everything  in  Froissart 
was  ruled  by  the  good  manners  which  he  set  before  all  else; 
and  always  eager  to  listen  to  tales  of  war  and  battle.  As  we  have 
said  above,  he  shows,  not  only  by  his  success  at  courts,  but  also 
by  the  whole  tone  of  his  writings,  that  he  possessed  a  singularly 
winning  manner  and  strong  personal  character.  He  lived 
wholly  in  the  present,  and  had  no  thought  of  the  coming  changes. 
Born  when  chivalrous  ideas  were  most  widely  spread,  but  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  itself,  as  inculcated  by  the  best  writers,  in  its 
decadence,  he  is  penetrated  with  the  sense  of  knightly  honour, 
and  ascribes  to  all  his  heroes  alike  those  qualities  which  only  the 
ideal  knight  possessed. 

The  first  edition  of  Froissart**  Chronicles  was  published  in  Paris. 
It  bears  no  date:  the  next  editions  are  those  of  the  years  1505,  1514. 
1518  and  1520.  The  edition  of  Buchon,  1834,  was  a  continuation 
of  one  commenced  by  Dacier.  The  best  modern  editions  are  those 
of  Kervyn  dc  Lcttenhove  (Brussels,  i863-;i877)  and  Simeon  Luce 
(Paris,  186^1888);  for  bibliography  see  Potthast,  Bibliothtca  hut. 


nudii  aeoi,  t.  (Beriin.  1896).  An  abridgnmit  was  made  in  Latin  bjr 
Bclleforest,  and  published  in  1672.  An  English  traoalatioo  was 
made  by  Bouchier,  Lord  Berners,  and  published  in  Londoo.  15^ 
See  the  "  Tudor  Translations  "  edition  of  Berners  (Nutt.  1901). 
with  introduction  by  W.  P.  Keri  and  the  "  Globe  '*  edition,  viih 
introduction  b3^  G.  C.  Macaulay.  The  translation  by  Tboaai 
Johnes  was  originally  published  in  i8o2>i8o5.  For  Froissart's 
poems  see  Scheler's  text  in  K.  de  Lettenhove's  complete  edition: 
Miliador  has  been  edited  by  Lonsnon  for  the  Soci^e  des  Andcos 
Textes  (1895-1899).  See  also  Madame  Darmestetdr  (Dudaox). 
Froissart  (1894).  (W.  Bt.) 

FROMB,  a 'market  town  in  the  Frome  pariiamentary  divisua 
of  Somersetshire,  England,  107  m.  W.  by  S.  of  London  by  the 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  1 1 ,057.  It 
is  unevenly  built  on  high  ground  above  the  river  Frome,  n^ich 
is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches.  It  was  formerly 
called  Frome  or  Froome  Selwood,  after  the  neighbouring  forest 
of  Selwood;  and  the  country  round  is  still  richly  wooded  and 
picturesque.  The  parish  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  with 
its  fine  tower  and  spire,  was  built  about  the  close  oif  the  X4th 
century,  and,  though  largely  restored,  has  a  beautiful  chancel. 
Lady  chapel  and  baptistery.  Fragments  of  Normaa  work  are 
left;  the  interior  is  elaborately  adorned  with  sculptures  and 
stained  glass.  The  market-haU,  museum,  school  of  art,  and  a 
free  grammar  school,  founded  under  Edward  VI.,  may  be  noted 
among  buildings  and  institutions.  The  chief  industries  are 
brewing  and  art  metal-working,  also  printing,  metal-founding, 
and  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  silk,  tools  and  cards  for  wool- 
dressing.  Dairy  farming  is  largely  practised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Selwood  forest  was  long  a  favourite  haunt  of  brigands, 
and  even  in  the  i8th  century  gave  shelter  to  a  gang  of  coiners  and 
highwaymen. 

The  Saxon  occupation  of  Frome  (From)  b  the  earliest  of 
which  there  is  evidence,  the  settlement  being  due  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a  monastery  by  Aldhelib  in  705.  A  witenagemot  was 
held  there  in  934,  so  that  Frome  must  already  have  been  a  place 
of  some  sixe.  At  the  dme  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  manor 
was  owned  by  King  William.  Local  tradition  asserts  that 
Frome  was  a  medieval  borough,  and  the  reeve  of  Frome  is 
occasionally  mentioned  in  documents  after  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Frome  was  a  borough  and 
no  trace  of  any  charter  granted  to  it.  It  was  not  represented 
in  parliament  until  given  one  member  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832.  Separate  representation  ceased  in  1885.  Frome  was 
never  incorporated.  A  charter  of  Henry  VII.  to  Edmund 
Leversedge,  then  lord  of  the  manor,  granted  the  right  to  have 
fairs  on  the  22  nd  of  July  and  the  aist  of  September.  In  the 
1 8th  century  two  other  fairs  on  the  a4th  of  February  and  the 
25th  of  November  were  held.  Cattle  fairs  are  now  held  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  February  and  November,  and  a  cheese  fair 
on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September.  The  Wednesday  market 
is  held  under  the  charter  of  Henry  VII.  There  is  also  a  Saturday 
cattle  market.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  doth  has  been 
established  since  the  X5th  century,  Frome  being  the  only  Somer- 
set town  in  which  this  staple  industry  has  flourished  continuously. 

FROMENTIN.  EUGENE  (1820- 1876),  French  painter,  was 
born  at  La  Rochelle  in  December  1820.  After  leaving  school 
he  studied  for  some  years  under  Louis  Cabat,  the  landscape 
painter.  Fromentin  was  one  of  the  earliest  pictorial  intexpretexs 
of  Algeria,  having  been  able,  while  quite  young,  to  visit  the 
land  and  people  that  suggested  the  subjects  of  most  of  his 
works,  and  to  store  his  memory  as  well  as  his  portf<^o  with  the 
picturesque  and  characteristic  details  of  North  African  life.  In 
1849  he  obtained  a  medal  of  the  second  class.  In  1853  he  paid 
a  second  visit  to  Algeria,  accompanying  an  archaeological 
mission,  and  then  completed  that  minute  study  of  the  scenery 
of  the  country  and  of  the  habits  of  its  peqple  which  enabled  him 
to  give  to  his  after-work  the  realistic  accuracy  that  comes  from 
intimate  knowledge.  In  a  certain  sense  his  works  are  not  more 
artistic  results  than  contributions  to  ethnological  sdenoe.  His 
first  great  success  was  produced  at  the  Salon  of  1847,  by  the 
"  Gk>rges  de  la  Chiffa."  Among  his  more  important  works  arc — 
"  La  Place  de  U  br^he  i  Constantinc  "  (1849);  "  Eotetrement 
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Hunt  **  (1853);  "  Batdeun  ndgres  "  and  "  Audience  chez  un 
cJulife"  (1859);  "Berger  kabyle"  and  "  Courriers  arabes" 
(1S61};  "  Bivouac  arabe/'  "  Chasse  au  faucon/'  "  Fauconnier 
trabe"  (ncmr  at  Luzemboui:g)  (1863);  "Chasse  au  h^ron" 
(1865):  "Voteun  de  nuit"  (1867};  "  CenUurs  et  arabe^ 
liuqufe  par  une  lionne  "  (1868); "  Halte  de  muletiers  "  (1869); 
*'  Le  Na  "  and  "  Un  Souvenir  d'Esneh  "  (1875).  Fiomentin  was 
much  influenced  in  style  by  Eugene  Delacroix.  His  works  are 
didtioguishcd  by  striking  composition,  great  dexterity  of  hand- 
ling and  brilliancy  of  colour.  In  them  is  given  with  great 
tmth  and  refinement  the  unconscious  grandeur  of  barbarian 
ind  animal  attitudes  and  gestures.  His  later  works,  however, 
show  signs  of  an  exhausted  vein  and  of  an  exhausted  spirit, 
accompanied  or  caused  by  physical  enfceblement.  But  it  must 
be  obsierved  that  Fromentin's  paintings  show  only  one  side  of 
2  genius  that  was  perhaps  even  more  felicitously  expressed  in 
liteiatare,  t)u>ugh  of  course  with  less  profusion.  "  Dominique," 
fim  published  in  the  Rtvue  dcs  deux  motuUs  in  x86a,  and 
drdicaled  to  George  Sand,  is  remarkable  among  the  fiction 
of  the  century  for  delicate  and  imaginative  observation  and  for 
emotional  earnestness.  Fromentin's  other  literary  works  axe — 
VisUa  artisliqms  (1853);  Simples  PUerinages  (2856);  Un  £u 
dim  U  Sahara  (1857);  One  Annie  dans  le  Sahel  (1858);  and 
Les  Uattrts  ff autrefois  (1876).  In  1876  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  Academy.  He  died  suddenly  at  La  Rochelle 
on  the  S7th  of  August  1876. 

PROWUU  GASTON  (i86a>i9o6),  Swiss  theologian,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  university  of  Geneva  from  1894  to  1906. 
An  Alsatian  by  birth,  he  belonged  mainly  to  French  Switzerland, 
where  he  qient  most  of  his  life.  He  may  best  be  described  as 
ccntiamBg  the  q>irit  of  Vinet  (q.t.)  amid  the  mental  conditions 
earking  the  end  of  the  X9th  century.  Like  Vinet,  he  derived 
bd  philosoi^y  of  ndigion  from  a  peculiarly  deep  experience  of 
the  Gospel  of  Chrst  as  meeting  the  demands  of  the  moral  con- 
KioQsneas;  but  he  developed  even  further  than  Vinet  the 
pychoIogicalaiuJjrsis  of  conscience  and  the  method  of  verifying 
every  doctrine  by  direct  reference  to  spiritual  experience.  Both 
irade  much  of  xnoral  individuality  or  personality  as  the  crown 
and  ditnion  of  reality,  believing  that  its  correlation  with 
Christianity,  both  historically  and  philosophically,  was  most 
ictimate.  But  while  Vinet  laid  most  stress  on  the  liberty  from 
hoaian  authority  essential  to  the  moral  consciousness,  the 
chiDged  needs  of  the  age  caused  Frommd  to  develop  rather  the 
aspect  of  man's  dependence  as  a  moral  being  upon  Goid's  spiritual 
icitiative,  "  the  conditional  nature  of  his  liberty."  "  liberty 
i>  not  the  primary,  but  the  secondary  characteristic  "  of  con- 
sdcDce;  "  before  being  free,  it  is  the  subject  of  obligation." 
On  this  depoids  its  objectivity  as  a  jeal  revelation  of  the  Divine 
WUL  Thus  he  claimed  that  a  deeper  analysb  carried  one  beyond 
the  human  subjectivity  of  even  Kant's  categorical  imperative, 
sicce  cooscionsneas  of  obligation  was  "  une  exp^cnce  impost 
kous  k  mode  de  Tabsdu."  By  his  use  of  imposte  Frommel 
ttaphasiiafd  the  priority  of  man's  sense  of  obligation  to  his 
coasdousneas  either  of  self  or  of  God.  Here  he  appealed  to  the 
cvrreat  psychology  of  the  subconscious  for  confirmation  of  his 
analysis,  by  whkh  he  claimed  to  transcend  mere  intellectualism. 
la  his  language  on  this  fundamental  point  he  was  perhaps  too 
jealous  ol  adinittlng  an  ideal  element  as  implicit  in  the  feeling 
of  oUigation.  Still  he  did  well  in  insisting  on  priority  to  self- 
coasdous  thou^t  as  a  mark  of  metaphysical  objectivity  in  the 
case  of  moral,  no  leas  than  of  physiod  experience.  Further,  he 
fouul  m  the  Christian  xevelation  the  same  characteristics  as 
b^ged  to  the  universal  revelation  involved  in  conscience, 
vx  God's  sovereign  initiative  and  his  living  action  in  history. 
From  this  standpoint  he  argued  agunst  a  purely  psychological 
type  of  rdigioo  {agnosticisme  rdigieux^  as  he  termed  it) — a 
tcedcDcy  to  which  he  saw  even  in  A.  Sabaticr  and  the  symboto- 
Uimti  of  the  Paris  School— as  giving  up  a  real  and  unifying 
'kiik  Kb  influence  on  men,  espedaUy  the  student  class,  was 
reatly  enhanced  by  the  religious  force  and  charm  of  his  per- 
!-u!iiy.  Finally,  like  Vinet,  he  was  a  man  of  lettexs  and  a 
pcaetratjng  critic  of  men  and  systems. 


LiTBRATURB.— G.  Godet,  CastOH  Frommel  (Neuchdtel,  1906),  a 
compact  sketch,  with  full  citation  of  sources;  cf.  H.  Bois,  in  Saint*- 
Crotx  for  1906,  for  "  L'Etudiant  et  le  professcur."  A  complete 
edition  of  his  writings  was  begun  in  1907.  (J-  V.  B.) 

FRONDE,  THE,  the  name  given  to  a  civil  war  in  France 
which  lasted  from  x648.to  X652,  and  to  its  sequel,  the  war  wit& 
Spain  in  1653-59.  The  word  means  a  sling,  and  was  applied  to 
this  contest  from  the  circumstance  that  the  windows  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin's  adherents  were  pelted  with  stones  by  the  Paris  mob. 
Its  original  object  was  the  redress  of  grievances,  but  (he  move- 
ment soon  degenerated  into  a  factional  contest  among  the  nobles, 
who  sought  to  reverse  the  results  of  Richelieu's  work  and  to 
overthrow  his  successor  Mazarin.  In  May  1648  a  tax  levied  on 
judicial  officers  of  the  parlement  of  Paris  was  met  by  that  body, 
not  merely  with  a  refusal  to  pay,  but  with  a  condenmation  of 
earlier  financial  edicts,  and  even  with  a  demand  for  the  accept- 
ance of  a  scheme  of  constitutional  reforms  framed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  pariement.  This  charter  was  somewhat  influenced 
by  contemporary  events  in  England.  But*  there  is  no  real 
likeness  between  the  two  revolutions,  the  French  parlement 
being  no  more  representative  of  the  people  than  the  Inns  of 
Court  were  in  En^and.  The  political  Idstory  of  the  time  is 
dealt  with  in  the  article  Fkance:  History^  the  present  Article 
being  concerned  chiefly  with  the  military  operations  of  what 
was  pexhaps  the  most  costly  and  least  necessary  civil  war  in 
history. 

The  military  record  of  the  first  or  "  parliamentary  "  Fronde 
is  almost  blank.  In  August  1648,  strengthened  by  the  news 
of  Condi's  victory  at  Lens,  Mazarin  suddenly  arrested  the 
leaders  of  the  parlement,  whereupon  Paris  broke  into  insurrection 
and  barricaded  the  streets.  The  court,  having  no  army  at  its 
immediate  disposal,  had  to  release  the  prisoners  and  to  promise 
reforms,  and  fled  from  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  asnd  of  October. 
But  the  signing  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  set  free  Condi's 
army,  and  by  January  1649  it  was  besieging  Paxis.  The  peace 
of  Rueil  was  signed  in  March,  after  little  blood  had  been  shed. 
The  Parisians,  though  still  and  always  anti-cardinalist,  refused 
to  ask  for  Spanish  aid,  as  proposed  by  their  princely  and  noble 
adherents,  and  having  no  prospect  of  military  success  without 
such  aid,  submitted  and  received  concessions.  Thenceforward 
the  Fronde  becomes  a  story  of  sordid  intrigues  and  half-hearted 
warfare,  losing  all  trace  of  its  first  constitutional  phase.  The 
leaders  were  discontented  princes  and  nobles — Monsieur  (Gaston 
of  Orleans,  the  king's  uncle),  the  great  Cond6  and  his  brother 
Conti,  the  due  de  Bouillon  and  his  brother  Turenne.  To  these 
must  be  added  Gaston's  daughter,  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier 
(La  grande  Mademoiselle),  Condc's  sbter,  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville,  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  the  astute  intriguer  Paul  de 
Cvondi,  later  Cardinal  de  Retz.  The  military  operations  fell 
into  the  hands  of  war-experienced  mercenaries,  led  by  two 
great,  and  many  second-rate,  generals,  and  of  nobles  to  whom 
war  was  a  polite  pastime.  The  feelings  of  the  people  at  large 
were  enlisted  on  neither  side. 

This  peace  of  Rueil  lasted  until  the  end  of  X649.  The  princes, 
received  at  court  once  more,  renewed  their  intrigues  against 
Mazarin,  who,  having  come  to  an  imdcrstanding  with  Monsieur, 
Gondi  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  suddenly  arrested  Cond£, 
Conti  and  Longueville  (January  X4,  1650).  The  war  which 
followed  this  coup  is  called  the  "  Princes'  Fronde."  This  time 
it  was  Turenne,  before  and  afterwards  the  most  loyal  soldier 
of  his  day,  who  headed  the  armed  rebcDion.  Listening  to  the 
promptings  of  his  Egeria,  Madame  de  Longueville,  he  resolved 
to  rescue  her  brother,  his  old  comrade  of  Freiburg  and  Ndrd- 
lingen.  It  was  with  Spanish  assistance  that  he  hoped  to  do  so; 
and  a  powerful  army  of  that  nation  assembled  in  Artois  under  the 
archduke  Leopold,  governor-general  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
But  the  peasants  of  the  country-side  rose  against  the  invaders, 
the  royal  army  in  Champagne  was  in  the  capable  hands  of  C^r 
de  Choiseul,  comte  du  Plcssis-Praslin,  who  counted  fifty-two 
years  of  age  and  thirty-six  of  war  experience,  and  the  little 
fortress  of  Guise  successfully  resisted  the  archduke's  attack. 
Thereupon,  however,  Mazarin  drew  upon  Plessis-PrasUn's  army 
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(or  reinforcements  to  be  sent  to  subdue  the  rebellion  in  tlie 
south,  and  the  royal  general  had  to  retire.  Then,  happily  for 
France,  the  archduke  decided  that  he  had  spent  sufficient  of 
the  king  of  Spain's  money  and  men  in  the  French  quarrel. 
The  magnificent  regular  army  withdrew  into  winter  quarters, 
and  left  Turenne  to  deliver  the  princes  with  a  motley  host  of 
Frondeurs  and  Lorrainers.  Plessis-Praslin  by  force  and  bribery 
secured  the  surrender  of  Rethel  on  the  15th  of  December  1650, 
and  Turenne,  who  had  advanced  to  relieve  the  place,  fell  back 
hurriedly.  But  he  was  a  terrible  opponent,  and  Plessis-Praslin 
and  Mazarin  himself,  who  accompanied  the  army,  bad  many 
misgivings  as  to  the  result  of  a  lost  battle.  The  marshal  chose 
nevertheless  to  force  Turenne  to  a  decision,  and  the  battle  of 
Blanc-Champ  (near  Somme-Py)  or  Rethel  was  the  consequence. 
Both  sides  were  at  a  standstill  in  strong  positions,  Plcssis-Prash'n 
doubtful  of  the  trustworthiness  of  his  cavalry,  Turenne  too  weak 
to  attack,  when  a  dispute  for  precedence  arose  between  the 
Ccrdes  franqaises  and  the  Picardie  regiment.  The  royal  infantry 
had  to  be  rearranged  in  order  of  regimental  seniority,  and 
Turenne,  seeing  and  desiring  to  profit  by  the  attendant  disorder, 
came  out  of  his  stronghold  and  attacked  with  the  greatest  vigour. 
The  battle  (December  15, 1650)  was  severe  and  for  a  time  doubt- 
ful, but  Turcnne's  Frondeurs  gave  way  in  the  end,  and  his  army, 
as  an  army,  ceased  to  exist.  Turenne  himself,  undeceived  as  to 
the  part  he  was  playing  in  the  drama,  asked  and  received  the 
young  king's  pardon,  and  meantime  the  court,  with  the  maison 
du  rot  and  other  loyal  troops,  had  subdued  the  minor  risings 
without  difficulty  (March- April  165 1).  Cond6,  Conti  and 
Longueville  were  released,  and  by  April  1651  the  rebellion  had 
everywhere  collapsed.  Then  followed  a  few  months  of  hollow 
peace  and  the  court  returned  to  Paris.  Mazarin,  an  object  of 
hatred  to  all  the  princes,  had  already  retired  into  exile.  "  Le 
temps  est  un  galant  homme,"  he  remarked,  "laissons  le  faire!" 
and  so  it  proved.  His  absence  left  the  field  free  for  mutual 
jealousies,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  anarchy  reigned 
in  France.  In  December  1651  Mazarin  returned  with  a  small 
army.  The  war  began  again,  and  this  time  Turenne  and  Cond6 
were  pitted  against  one  another.  After  the  first  campaign,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  civil  xvar  ceased,  but  for  several  other  campaigns 
the  two  great  soldiers  were  opposed  to  one  another,  Turenne  as 
the  defender  of  France,  Cond6  as  a  Spanish  invader.  Their 
personalities  alone  give  threads  of  continuity  to  these  seven  years 
of  wearisome  manoeuvres,  sieges  and  combats,  though  for  a 
right  understanding  of  the  causes  which  were  to  produce  the 
standing  armies  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Frederick  the  Great 
the  military  student  should  search  deeply  into  the  material  and 
moral  factors  that  here  decided  the  issue. 

The  d6but  of  the  new  Frondeurs  took  place  in  Guyenne 
(February-March  1652),  while  their  Spanish  ally,  the  archduke 
Leopold  William,  captured  various  northern  fortresses.  On  the 
Loire,  whither  the  centre  of  gravity  was  soon  transferred,  the 
Frondeurs  were  commanded  by  intriguers  and  quarrelsome 
lords,  until  Condf's  arrival  from  Guyenne.  His  bold  trenchant 
leadership  made  itself  felt  in  the  action  of  Bl£neau  (7th  April 
1652),  in  which  a  portion  of  the  royal  army  was  destroyed,  but 
fresh  troops  came  up  to  oppose  him,  and  from  the  skilful  dis- 
positions made  by  his  opponents  Cond6  felt  the  presence  of 
Turenne  and  broke  off  the  action.  The  royal  army  did  likewise. 
Cond6  invited  the  commander  of  Turenne's  rearguard  to  supper, 
chaffed  him  unmercifully  for  allowing  the  prince's  men  to  surprise 
him  in  the  morning,  and  by  way  of  farewell  remarked  to  his 
guest,  *'  Quel  dommage  que  des  braves  gens  comme  nous  se 
coupent  la  gorge  pour  un  faquin  " — an  incident  and  &  remark 
that  thoroughly  justify  the  iron-handed  absolutism  of  Louis XIV. 
There  was  no  hope  for  France  while  tournaments  on  a  large 
scale  and  at  the  public's  expense  were  fashionable  amongst  the 
grands  seigneurs.  After  Blineau  both  armies  marched  to  Paris 
to  negotiate  with  the  parlement,  de  Retz  and  Mile  de  Montpensier, 
while  the  archduke  took  more  fortresses  in  Flanders,  and  Charles 
IV.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  with  an  army  of  plundering  mercenaries, 
marched  through  Champagne  to  join  Cond£.  As  to  the  latter, 
Turenne  manoeuvred  past  Cond6  and  planted  himself  in  front 


of  the  mercenaries,  and  their  leader,  not  wishing  to  expend  his 
men  against  the  old  French  regiments,  consented  to  depart  with 
a  money  payment  and  the  promise  of  two  tiny  Lorraine  fortresses. 
A  few  more  manoeuvres,  and  the  royal  army  was  able  to  hem  in 
the  Frondeurs  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  (2nd  July  1652)  with 
their  backs  to  the  closed  gates  of  Paris.  The  royalbts  attacked 
all  along  the  line  and  won  a  signal  victory  in  spite  of  the  knightly 
prowess  of  the  prince  and  his  great  lords,  but  at  the  critical 
moment  Gaston's  daughter  persuaded  the  Parisians  to  open  the 
gates  and  to  admit  Condi's  army.  She  herself  turned  the  gons 
of  the  Bastille  on  the  pursuers.  An  insurrectional  government 
was  organized  in  the  capital  and  proclaimed  Monsieur  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  realm.  Mazarin,  feeling  that  public  opinion  was 
solidly  against  him,  left  France  again,  and  the  bourgeois  of  Paris, 
quarrelling  with  the  princes,  permitted  the  king  to  enter  the  city 
on  the  axst  of  October  1652.  Mazarin  returned  unopposed  in 
February  1653. 

The  Fronde  aS  a  civil  war  was  now  over.    The  whole  country, 
wearied  of  anarchy  and  disputed  with  the  princes,  came  to  look 
to  the  king's  party  as  the  party  of  order  and  settled  government, 
and  thus  the  Fronde  prepared  the  way  for  the  absolutism  of 
Louis  XIV.    The  general  war  continued  In  Flanders,  Catakmia 
and  Italy  wherever  a  Spanish  and  a  French  garrison  were  face 
to  face,  and  Condf  with  the  wreck  of  his  army  openly  and 
definitdy  entered  the  service  oi  the  king  of  Spain.    The  "  Spanish 
Fronde  "  was  almost  purely  a  military  affair  and,  ezcepi  f<»-  a 
few  outstanding  incidents,  a  dull  affair  to  boot.    In  1653  France 
was  so  exhausted  that  neither  invaders  nor  defenders  were  able 
to  gather  supplies  to  enable  them  to  take  the  field  till  July.    At 
one  moment,  near  Pfronne,  Condf  had  Turenne  at  a  acrioias 
disadvantage,  but  he  could  not  galvanize  the  Spanish  general 
Count  Fuensaldana,  who  was  more  solicitous  to  preserve  hb 
master's  soldiers  than  to  establish  Condi  as  mayor  of  the  palace 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  the  armies  drew  apart  again  without 
fighting.    In  1654  the  principal  incident  was  the  siege  and  rdkf 
of  Arras.    On  the  night  of  the  34tli-25th  August  the  lines  of 
circumvallation  drawn  round  that  i^ce  by  the  prince  were 
brilliantly  stormed  by  Turenne's  army,  and  Cond§  won  equal 
credit  for  his  safe  withdrawal  of  the  b«ieging  corps  under  cx)ver 
of  a  scries  of  bold  cavalry  charges  led  by  himself  as  usual,  sword 
in  hand.    In  1655  Turenne  captured  the  fortresses  of  Landrccies, 
Cond6  and  St  Ghislain.    In  1656  the  prince  of  Cood6  revenged 
himself  for  the  defeat  of  Arras  by  storming  Turenne's  circum- 
vallation around  Valenciennes  (i6th  July),  but  Turenne  drew  off 
his  forces  in  good  order.    The  campaign  of  1657  was  uneventful, 
and  is  only  to  be  remembered  because  a  body  of  6000  Briti^ 
infantry,  sent  by  Cromwell  in  pursuance  of  his  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Mazarin,  took  part  in  iL    The  presence  of  the  En^isli 
contingent  and  its  very  definite  purpose  of  making  Dunkirk  a 
new  Calais,  to  be  held  by  England  for  ever,  gave  the  next  cam- 
paign a  character  of  certainty  and  decision  which  is  entirdy 
wanting  in  the  rest  of  the  war.    Dunkirk  was  besieged  promptly 
and  in  great  force,  and  when  Don  Juan  of  Austria  and  Cond( 
appeared  with  the  relieving  army  from  Fumes,  Turenne  advanced 
boldly  to  meet  him.    The  batde  of  the  Dunes,  fought  on  the 
X4th  of  June  1658,  was  the  first  real  trial  of  strength  since  the 
battle  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine.    Successes  on  one  wing  were 
compromised  by  failure  on  the  other,  but  in  the  end  Cond6  drew 
off  with  heavy  losses,  the  success  of  his  own  cavalry  charges 
having  entirely  failed  to  make  good  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
right  wing  amongst  the  Dunes.    Here  the  "  red-coats  '*  made 
their  first  appearance  on  a  continental  battlefield,  under  the 
leadership  of  Sir  W.  Lockhart,  Cromwell's  ambassador  at  Paris, 
and  astonished  both  armies  by  the  stubbcwn  fierceness  of  their 
assaults,  for  they  were  the  products  of  a  war  where  passions 
ran  higher  and  the  determination  to  win  rested  on  deeper  founda- 
tions than  in  the  digringolade  of  the  feudal  spirit  in  which  thcj 
now  figured.    Dunkirk  fell,  as  a  result  of  the  victory,  and  flew 
the  St  George's  cross  till  Charles  II.  sold  it  to  the  king  of  France. 
A  last  desultory  campaign  followed  in  1659 — the  twenty-fiith 
3rear  of  the  Franco-Spani^  War — and  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
^as  signed  on  the  5th  of  November.    On  the  97th  of  January 
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x66o  the  prince  tsked  and  obtained  at  Aii  the  forgivenen  of 

Louis  XIV.    The  later  careen  of  Turenne  and  Cond£  as  the 

great  geaeiab— and  obedient  subjects— of  their  sovereign  are 

described  in  the  article  Dutch  Wabs. 

For  the  many  Diemoin  and  letters  of  the  time  see  the  list  in 
G.  Moood's  BOhorraMg  de  Vkistoire  dt  Frarut  (Paris.  1888).  The 
UOru  d»  iordmat  Mtaarin  have  been  collected  in  nine  volumes 
(Pam,  1878-1906).  See  P.  Adolphe  CMruel,  HuIm>«  d*  Franct 
pmioMt  la  wnmonU  dt  Louis  XIV  (4  vols.,  1879-1880),  and  his 
Histoift  de  Fnuue  sous  U  minuth*  dt  Maxarin  (3  vols..  1883); 
L  C  de  Beaapoil  de  Sainte-Aulaire,  Histoire  de  la  Fronds  (2nd  ed., 
2  vob..  i860) :  "  ArvMe  Barine "  (Mme  Charles  Vincens).  La 
J€ness€  d*  ia  pamde  mademoiseUe  (Paris,  1902);  Due  d'Aumale, 
HiOein  da  princes  de  Condi  (Paris,  1889-1896,  7  vols.).  The  most 
iflttrcstiog  account  of  the  military  operations  is  in  General  Hardy 
de  Kriai's  r«r«aiw<f  Condi  {BataiUes  franfaists,  vol.  iv.). 

nKHRBVAC  ST  PALLUAU.  LOUIS  DB  BUADB,  Comte  de 
(i6»>-i698),  French-Canadian  statesman,  governor  and  lieu- 
tcaant-cracral  for  the  French  king  in  La  Nouvelie  France 
(Canada),  son  of  Henri  de  Buade,  colonel  in  the  regiment  of 
N&vaire,  was  bom  in  the  year  1620.  The  details  of  his  early 
iiie  are  meagre,  as  no  trace  of  the  Frontenac  papers  has  been 
diKovtred.  The  de  Buades,  however,  were  a  family  of  distinc- 
tau  in  the  principality  of  B^am.  Antoine  de  Buade,  seigneur  de 
Fnnitenac,  grandfather  of  the  future  governor  of  Canada,  attained 
rminfncr  as  a  coundUor  of  state  under  Henri  IV.;  and  his 
children  were  brought  up  with  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis 
XUL  Louis  de  Buade  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age.  In 
the  year  1635  he  served  under  the  prince  of  Orange  in  Holland, 
tttd  foo^t  with  credit  and  received  many  wounds  during 
cnpfements  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Italy.  He  was  pro- 
BMied  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  regiment  of  Normandy  in 
1IS43,  and  three  years  later,  after  distinguishing  himself  at  the 
segc  of  Ocbttello,  where  he  had  an  arm  broken,  he  was  made 
^lerickal  de  casnp.  His  service  seems  to  have  been  continuous 
onto  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  when  he 
returned  to  his  father's  house  in  Paris  and  married,  without  the 
consent  of  her  parents,  Anne  de  la  Grange-Trianon,  a  girl  of 
peat  beauty,  who  later  became  the  friend  and  confidante  of 
Madame  de  Montpcnsier.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one, 
sad  after  the  birth  of  a  son  incompatibility  of  temper  led  to  a 
Kparation,  the  count  retiring  to  his  estate  on  the  Indre,  where 
by  an  extravagant  course  of  living  he  became  hopelessly  involved 
ia  debt  Little  is  known  of  his  career  for  the  next  fifteen  years 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  held  a  high  position  at  court;  but  in 
the  year  2669,  when  France  sent  a  contingent  to  assist  the 
Venetians  in  the  defence  of  Crete  against  the  Turks,  Frontenac 
vas  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  on  the  recommendation  of 
Topcane.  In  this  expedition  he  won  military  glory;  but  his 
fmune  was  not  improved  thereby. 

At  this  period  the  affairs  of  New  France  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  French  court.  From  the  year  1665  the  colony  had  been 
ssccesifully  administered  by  three  remarkable  men — Daniel  de 
R^y  de  Courcclle,  the  governor,  Jean  Talon,  the  intendant, 
>ad  the  marquis  de  Tracy,  who  had  been  appointed  lieutenant- 
fcnetal  for  the  French  king  in  America;  but  a  difference  of 
opi&ion  had  arisen  between  the  governor  and  the  intendant,  and 
csch  had  demanded  the  other's  recall  in  the  public  interest. 
At  tliis  crisis  in  the  administration  of  New  France,  Frontenac 
*ss  appointed  to  succeed  de  Courcelle.  The  new  governor 
vrived  in  Quebec  on  the  12th  of  September  1672.  From  the 
coamencement  it  was  evident  that  he  was  prepared  to  give 
<6ect  lo  a  policy  of  colonial  expansion,  and  to  exercise  an  inde- 
pndence  of  action  that  did  not  coincide  with  the  views  of  the 
Boaaich  or  of  his  minister  Colbert.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
toveinor,  by  which  he  sought  to  establish  in  Canada  the  three 
estates— nobles,  clergy  and  people — met  with  the  disapproval 
of  the  French  court,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  curb  his 
UBbition  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  sovereign  council  and 
by  itriving  the  office  of  intendant.  Frontenac,  however,  was 
s  Bian  of  dominant  spirit,  jealous  of  authority,  prepared  to  exact 
obedience  from  all  and  to  yield  to  none.  In  the  course  of  events 
be  Mon  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  intendant  touching 
(ptttioQs  of  precedence,  and  with  the  ccdc^astics,  one  or  two 


of  whom  ventured  to  criticise  his  proceedings.  The  church  in 
Canada  had  been  administered  for  many  years  by  the  religious 
orders;  for  the  see  of  Quebec,  so  long  contemplated,  had  not  yet 
been  erected.  But  three  years  after  the  arrival  of  Frontenac  a 
former  yicar  apostolic,  Frangois  Xavier  de  Laval  de  Mont- 
morend,  returned  to  Quebec  as  bishop,  with  a  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  of  Canada.  In  this  redoubtable  churchman  the 
governor  found  a  vigorous  opponent  who  was  determined  to 
render  the  state  subordinate  to  the  church.  Frontenac,  following 
in  this  respect  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  had  issued 
trading  licences  which  permitted  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  The 
bishop,  supported  by  the  intendant,  endeavoured  to  suppress 
this  trade  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  France  to  obtain  remedial 
action.  The  views  of  the  bishop  were  upheld  and  henceforth 
authority  was  divided.  Troubles  ensued  between  the  governor 
and  the  sovereign  council,  most  of  the  members  of  which  sided 
with  the  one  permanent  power  in  the  colony — ^the  bishop; 
while  the  suspicions  and  intrigues  of  the  intendant,  Duchesneau, 
were  a  constant  source  of  vexation  and  strife.  As  the  king  and 
his  minister  had  to  listen  to  and  adjudicate  upon  the  appeals 
from  the  contending  parties  their  patience  was  at  last  worn  out, 
and  both  governor  and  intendant  were  recalled  to  France  in 
the  year  1682.  During  Frontenac's  first  administration  many 
improvements  had  been  made  in  the  country.  The  defences 
had  been  strengthened,  a  fort  was  built  at  Cataraqui  (now 
Kingston),  Ontario,  bearing  the  governor's  name,  and  conditions 
of  peace  had  been  fairly  maintained  between  the  Iroquois  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  French  and  their  allies,  the  Ottawas  and 
the  Hurons,  on  the  other.  The  progress  of  events  during  the 
next  few  years  proved  that  the  recall  of  the  governor  had  been 
ill-timed.  The  Iroquois  were  assuming  a  tlueatening  attitude 
towards  the  inhabitants,  and  Frontenac's  successor.  La  Barre, 
was  quite  incapable  of  leading  an  army  against  such  cunning 
foes.  At  the  end  of  a  year  La  Barre  was  replaced  by  the  marquis 
de  Denonville,  a  man  of  ability  and  courage,  who,  though  he 
showed  some  vigour  in  marching  against  the  western  Iroquois 
tribes,  angered  rather  than  intimidated  them,  and  the  massacre 
of  Lachine  (5th  of  August  1689)  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
unhappy  results  of  his  administration. 

The  affairs  of  the  colony  were  now  in  a  critical  condition;  a 
man  of  experience  and  decision  was  needed  to  cope  with  Uie 
difficulties,  and  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  not  wanting  in  sagacity, 
wisely  made  choice  of  the  choleric  count  to  represent  and  uphold 
the  power  of  France.  When,  therefore,  on  the  15th  of  October 
1689,  Frontenac  arrived  in  (^ebec  as  governor  for  the  second 
time,  he  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  and  confidence  was 
at  once  restored  in  the  public  mind.  Quebec  was  not  loqg  to 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  peace.  On  the  i6th  of  October  it&go 
several  New  England  ships  under  the  command  of  Sir  William 
Phipps  appeared  off  the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  an  officer  was 
sent  ashore  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Frontenac, 
bold  and  fearless,  sent  a  defiant  answer  to  the  hostile  admiral, 
and  handled  so  vigorously  the  forces  he  had  collected  as  com- 
pletely to  repulse  the  enemy,  who  in  their  hasty  retreat  left 
behind  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  Beauport  shore.  The 
prestige  of  the  governor  was  greatly  increased  by  this  event,  and 
he  was  prepared  to  follow  up  his  advantage  by  an  attack  on 
Boston  from  the  sea,  but  tus  resources  were  inadequate  for  the 
undertaking.  New  France  now  rejoiced  in  a  brief  respite  from 
her  enemies,  and  during  the  interval  Frontenac  encouraged  the 
revival  of  the  drama  at  the  Ch&teau  St-Louis  and  paid  some 
attention  to  the  social  life  of  the  cobny.  The  Indians,  however, 
were  not  yet  subdued,  and  for  two  years  a  petty  warfare  was 
maintained.  In  1696  Frontenac  decided  to  take  the  field  against 
the  Iroquois,  although  at  this  time  he  was  seventy-six  years  of 
age.  Cin  the  6th  of  July  he  left  Lachine  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force  for  the  vilUge  of  the  Onondagas,  where  he  arrived 
a  month  later.  In  the  meantime  the  Iroquois  had  abandoned 
their  villages,  and  as  pursuit  was  impracticable  the  army  com- 
menced its  return  march  on  the  loth  of  August.  The  old  warrior 
endured  the  fatigue  of  the  march  as  well  as  the  youngest  soldier, 
and  for  his  courage  and  prowess  he  received  the  cross  of  St 
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Louis.    Front enac  died  on  the  28th  of  November  1698  at  the 

Chftteau  St-Louis  after  a  brief  illness,  deeply  mourned  by  the 

Canadian  people.    The  faults  of  the  governor  were  those  of 

temperament,  which  had  been  fostered  by  eariy  environment. 

His  nature  was  turbulent,  and  from  his  youth  he  had  been  used 

to  command;  but  underlying  a  rough  exterior  there  was  evidence 

of  a  kindly  heart.    He  was  fearless,  lesourccful  and  decisive, 

and  triumphed  as  few  men  could  have  done  over  the  difficulties 

and  dangen  of  a  most  critical  position. 

See  Count  Frontenae,  by  W.  D.  Le  Sueur  (Toronto.  1906^;  Count 
Frontenae  and  New  France  under  Louis  X'/K,  by  Francis  Park- 
man  (Boston,  1878);  Le  Comte  de  Frontenae^  by  Henri  Lorin 
(Paris,  1895);  Frontenae  et  ses  amist  by  Ernest  Myrand  (Quebec, 
1903).  (A.  G.  D.) 

FRONTmnS,  SBZTUS  JULIUS  (c.  A.D.  40-103),  Roman 
soldier  and  author.  In  70  he  was  city  praetor,  and  five  years 
later  was  sent  into  Britain  to  succeed  Petllius  Ccrealis  as  governor 
of  that  island.  He  subdued  the  Silures,  and  held  the  other 
native  tribes  in  check  till  he  was  superseded  by  Agricola  (78). 
In  97  he  was  appointed  supezintendant  of  the  aqueducts  {curator 
aquarum)  at  Rome,  an  office  only  conferred  upon  persons  of  very 
high  standing.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs. 
His  chief  work  is  De  aquis  urbis  Romae^  in  two  books,  containing 
a  history  and  description  of  the  water-supply  of  Rome,  including 
the  laws  relating  to  its  use  and  maintenance,  and  other  matters 
of  importance  in  the  histozy  of  architecture.  Frontinus  also 
wrote  a  theoretical  treatise  on  militaiy  science  {De  re  miliiari) 
which  is  lost.  His  Strategematiam  libri  iii.  is  a  collection  of 
examples  of  military  stratagems  from  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
for  the  use  of  officers;  a  fourth  book,  the  plan  and  style  of  which 
IS  different  from  the  rest  (more  stress  is  laid  on  the  moral  aspects 
of  war,  e.g.  discipline),  is  the  work  of  another  writer  (best  edition 
by  G.  Gundermann,  1888).  Extracts  from  a  treatise  on  land- 
surveying  ascribed  to  Frontinus  are  preserved  in  Lachmann's 
Cromaiici  veteres  (1848). 

A  valuable  edition  of  the  De  aquis  (text  and  tzansladon^  has  been 
published  by  C.  Herschel  (Boston,  Mass.,  1899).  It  contains  numer- 
ous illustrations;  maps  of  the  routes  of  die  ancient  aqueducts 
and  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Frontinus;  a  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  only  MS.  (the  Monte  Cassino);  several  ex- 
planatory chapters,  and  a  concise  bibliography,  in  which  special 
reference  u  made  to  P.  d  Tissot,  Etude  sur  2a  condition  des  agri- 
mensores  (1879).  There  u  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  by 
A.  Dcderich  (1855)^  and  an  English  translation  of  the  Strategematica 
1^  R.  Scott  (1816). 

FRONTISPIECE  (through  the  French,  from  Med.  Lat.  frontis- 
piciunif  a  front  view,  front,  frontis,  forehead  or  front,  2Jidspecere, 
to  look  at;  the  En^sh  spelling  Is  a  mistaken  adaptation  to 
"  piece  "),  an  architectural  term  for  the  principal  front  of  a 
bifilding,  but  more  generally  applied  to  a  richly  decorated 
entrance  doorway,  if  projecting  slightly  only  in  front'  of  the 
main  wall,  otherwise  portal  or  porch  would  be  a  more  correct 
term.  The  word,  however,  is  more  used  for  a  decorative  design 
or  the  representation  of  some  subject  connected  with  the  sub- 
stance of  a  book  and  placed  as  the  fiist  illustrated  page.  A 
design  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  of  a  book  Is  called  a  tail-piece. 

FRONTO,  MARCUS  CORNEUUS  {c.  A.D.  xoo-170),  Roman 
grammarian,  rhetorician  and  advocate,  was  bom  of  an  Italian 
family  at  Cirta  in  Numidia.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  and  soon  gained  such  renown  as  an  advocate  and 
orator  as  to  be  reckoned  inferior  only  to  Cicero.  He  amassed  a 
large  fortune,  erected  magnificent  buildings  and  purchased  the 
famous  gardens  of  Maecenas.  Antoninus  Pius,  hearing  of  his 
fame,  appointed  him  tutor  to  bis  adopted  sons  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Lucius  Verus.  In  143  he  was  consul  for  two  months,  but 
declined  the  proconsulship  of  Asia  on  the  ground  of  Ill-health. 
His  latter  years  were  embittered  by  the  loss  of  all  his  children 
except  one  daughter.  His  talents  as  an  orator  and  rhetorician 
were  greatly  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  a  number  of  whom 
formed  themselves  into  a  school  called  after  him  Frontoniam', 
whose  avowed  object  it  was  to  restore  the  andent  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  Latin  language  in  place  of  the  exaggerations  of 
the  Greek  sophistical  school.  However  praiseworthy  the  inten- 
tion may  have  been,  the  list  of  authors  specially  recommended 


does  not  speak  well  for  Fronto*s  literary  taste.    The  authors  d 

the  Augustan  age  are  unduly  depreciated,  while  Ennius,  Plaotus, 

Laberius,  Sallust  are  held  up  as  models  of  imitation.    Till  1815 

the  only  extant  works  ascribed  (erroneously)  to  Fronto  were  two 

grammatical   treatises,   De  nominum  verborumgue  diJermtUs 

and  Exempla  docutionum  (the  last  being  really  by  Arusiamis 

Messius).    In  that  year,  however,  Angelo  Mai  discovered  in 

the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  a  palimpsest  manuscript  (and, 

later,  some  additional  sheets  of  it  in  the  Vatican),  on  which  had 

been  originally  written  some  of  Fronto's  letters  to  his  royal 

pupils  and  their  replies.    These  palimpsests  had  originally 

belonged  to  the  famous  convent  of  St  Columba  at  Bobbie,  and 

had  been  vrritten  over  by  the  monks  with  the  acts  of  the  first 

council  of  Chalcedon.    The  letters,  together  with  the  other 

fragments  in  the  palimpsest,  were  pubh'shed  at  Rome  in  .1823. 

Their  contents  falls  far  short  of  the  writer's  great  reputation. 

The  letters  consist  of  correspondence  with  Antoninus  Pius, 

Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  in  which  the  character  of 

Fronto's  pupils  appears  in  a  very  favourable  light,  especially 

In  the  affection  they  both  seem  to  have  retained  for  their  ciA 

master;  and  letters  to  friends,  chiefly  letters  of  recommeadatioo. 

The  collection  also  contains  treatises  on  eloquence,  smne  historical 

fragments,  and  literazy  trifles  on  such  subjects  as  the  {uaisc  <tf 

smoke  and  dust,  of  negligence,  and  a  dissertation  on  Anon. 

"  His  style  is  a  laborious  mixture  of  archaisms,  a  motley  cento, 

with  the  aid  of  which  he  conceals  the  poverty  of  his  knowledge 

and  ideas."    His  chief  merit  consists  in  having  preserved  extracts 

from  ancient  writers  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  S.  A.  Naber  (1867),  with  an 
account  of  the  palimpsest ;  see  also  G.  Boissier,  "  Marc-Aur^Ic  et 
les  lettres  de  F.,^'  in  Revue  des  deux  mondes  (April  1668}:  R.  Ellis» 
in  Journal  of  Philology  (1868)  and  Correspondence  of  Fronto  amd  M, 
Aurdius  (1904);  andthe  full  bibliography  in  the  article  by  Brsoska 
in  the  new  edition  of  Pauly's  Realencyclopddie  der  classisckeM  AUer- 
tumswissensckaft,  iv.  pt.  i.  (1900). 

FROSIKONE  (anc.  Frusino),  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province 
of  Rome,  from  which  It  is  53  m.  E.S.E.  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901) 
town,  9530;  commune,  11,029.  The  place  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  hill  of  955  ft.  above  sea-level,  but  contains  do 
buildings  of  interest.  Ot  the  ancient  city  walls  a  smaU  fragment 
alone  is  preserved,  and  no  other  traces  of  antiquity  are  visihlc, 
not  even  of  the  amphitheatre  which  it  once  possessed,  for  which 
a  ticket  {tessera)  has  been  found  (Th.  Mommsen  in  Ber.  d.  SiUM- 
sischen  CeseUsckaft  d.  Wissenschaflen,  1849,  286).  It  was  a 
Volscian,  not  a  Hemican,  town;  a  part  of  its  territory  was  taken 
from  it  about  306-303  b.c  by  the  Romans  and  sold.  The  town 
then  became  a  praefectura,  probably  with  the  civitas  sine  suffragio, 
and  later  a  colony,  but  we  hear  nothing  Important  of  it.  It  was 
situated  just  above  the  Via  Latina.  (T.  As.) 

FROSSARD,  CHARLES  AUGUSTS'  (I8o^-x875),  French 
general,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  April  1807,  and  entered  the 
army  from  the  £cole  Poly  technique  in  1827,  being  posted  to  the 
engineers.  He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Rome  In  1849  aim!  in 
that  of  Sebastopol  in  1855,  after  which  he  was  promoted  general 
of  brigade.  Four  years  later  as  general  of  division,  and  chief 
of  engineers  In  the  Italian  campaign,  he  attracted  the  particiilar 
notice  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.,  who  made  him  in  1867  chief 
of  his  military  household  and  governor  to  the  prince  ImperiaL 
He  was  one  of  the  superior  militaxy  authorities  who  in  this 
period  1866-1870  foresaw  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  for  the 
inevitable  war  with  (jermany,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  war  he 
was  given  by  Napoleon  the  choice  between  a  corps  command 
and  the  post  of  chief  engineer  at  headquarters.  He  chose  the 
command  of  the  II.  corps  On  the  6th  of  August  1870  he  bdd 
the  position  of  Spicheren  against  the  Germans  untH  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  for  the  latter,  and  the  rwn-^ppearance  of  the 
other  French  corps  compelled  him  to  retire.  After  this  he  took 
part  in  the  battles  around  Metz,  and  was  involved  with  his  corps 
In  the  surrender  of  Bazaine's  army.  General  Frossard  published 
in  1872  a  Rapport  sur  les  opiralions  du  2*  corps.  He  died  at 
Ch&leau- Villain  (Haute-Marne)  on  the  25th  of  August  1875. 

FROST.  WILLIAM  EDWARD  (1810-1877),  English  painter,  was 
bom  at  Wandsworth,  near  London,  in  September  z8io.    Aixnat 
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1825*  through  WiUiain  Etty,  R.A.,  he  was  sent  to  a  drawing 
school  in  Bloomsbuiy,  and  after  several  years'  study  there,  and 
in  the  sculpture  rooms  at  the  British  Museum,  Frost  was  in 
1629  admitted  as  a  student  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  won  medals  in  all  the  schools,  except  the  antique,  in  which 
be  was  beatm  by  Madise.  During  those  years  he  maintained 
himself  by  portrait-painting.  He  is  said  to  have  painted  about 
this  time  over  300  portraits.  In  1839  he  obtained  the  gold 
aiedal  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  his  picture  of  "  Prometheus 
bound  by  Force  and  Strength."  At  the  cartoon  exhibition  at 
Westminster  Hall  in  1843  he  was  awarded  a  third-class  prize 
of  £100  for  his  cartoon  of  "  Una  alarmed  by  Fauns  and 
Satyrs."  He  exhibited  at  the  Academy  "  Christ  crowned  with 
'nionis  "  (1843), "  Nymphsdandng  "  (1844), "  Sabrina  "  (1845), 
**  Diana  and  Actaeon  "  (i 846).  In  1846  he  was  elected  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  "  Nymph  disarming  Cupid  "  was  ex- 
hibited in  1847; "  Una  and  the  Wood-Nymphs"  of  the  same  year 
was  bou^t  by  the  queen.  This  was  the  time  of  Frost's  highest 
{x^Hilarity,  which  considerably  declined  after  1850.  His  later 
pictures  are  mmfAy  repetitions  of  earlier  motives.  Among  them 
nay  be  named  "Euphrosyne  (1848),  "Wood-Nymphs" 
(1851), "  ChasUty  "  (1854), "  II  Penseroso  "(1855), " The  Graces" 
(1856),  "Narcissus"  (1857),  "Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing" 
(1858),  <'Tbe  Graces  and  Loves"  (1863),  "Hylas  and  the 
Nymphs  "  (1867).  Frost  was  elected  to  full  membership  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  December  1871.  This  dignity,  however,  he 
soon  resigned.  Frost  had  no  high  power  of  daign,  though  some 
«l  ha  smaller  and  apparently  less  imjMrtant  works  are  not  with- 
out grace  and  charm.  Technically,  his  paintings  are,  in  a  sense, 
very  hii^ily  finished,  but  they  are  entirely  without  mastery. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  June  1877. 

FBOST  (a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Dutch,  wrst,  Ger.  Frost, 
Irom  the  common  Teutonic  verb  meaning  "  to  freeze,"  Dutch, 
triatn,  Ger.  frieren;  the  Indo-European  root  is  seen  in  Lat. 
fndaaj  boar-frost,  cf .  pntnre^  to  itch,  bum,  pruna^  burning  coal, 
Sansk.  fluah,  to  bum),  in  meteorology,  the  act,  or  agent  of  the 
process,  of  &eesang;  hence  the  terms  "  hoar-frost "  and  "  white- 
frost  "  applied  to  visiblefrozen  vapour  formed  on  exposed  surfaces. 
A  frost  am  only  occur  when  the  surface  temperature  falls  below 
33*  F.,  the  frecsing-point  of  water;  if  the  temperature  be 
between  28*  and  33*  it  is  a  "  light  frost,"  if  below  28^  it  is  a 
"  heavy,"  "  kOUng  "  or  "  black  frost ";  the  term  "  black  frost " 
is  also  used  when  no  hoar-froit  is  present.  The  number  of 
degrees  bdow  freesng-point  is  termed  "  degrees  of  frost."  As 
soon  as  a  mass  of  air  is  cooled  to  its  dew-point,  water  begins  to 
be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain,  dew,  snow  or  hail.  Hoar- 
frost is  only  formed  at  the  immediate  surface  of  the  land  if  the 
tatter  be  at  a  temperature  below  32^,  and  this  may  occur  even 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  is 
i3*-i6^  above  the  frecaing-point.  The  heaviest  hoar-frosts  are 
formed  under  weather  conditions  similar  to  those  under  which 
the  heaviest  summer  dews  occur,  namely,  clear  and  calm  nights, 
vhen  there  is  no  cloud  to  impede  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
surface  of  the  land,  which  thereby  becomes  rapidly  and  com- 
pietdy  cooled.  The  danger  of  frost  b  minimized  when  the  soil 
IS  very  mont,  as  for  example  after  10-12  mm.  of  rain;  and  it 
is  a  practice  in  America  to  flood  fields  on  the  receipt  of  a  frost 
wumng,  radiation  being  checked  by  the  light  fog  sheets  which 
devdop  over  moist  soils,  just  as  a  cloud-layer  in  the  upper 
siaosphere  impedes  radiation  on  a  grand  scale.  A  layer  of 
imoke  wiU  also  impede  radiation  locally,  and  to  this  end  smoky 
fins  are  sometimes  lit  in  such  positions. that  the  smoke  may 
drift  over  planted  ground  which  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  from 
frast.  Similariy,  frost  may  occur  in  open  country  when  a  town, 
protected  by  its  smoke-cloud  above,  is  free  of  it.  In  a  valley 
with  fairiy  high  and  steep  flanks  frost  sometimes  occurs  locally 
at  the  bottom,  because  the  layer  of  air  cooled  by  contact  with 
the  cold  surface  of  the  higher  ground  is  heavier  than  that  not  so 
cooled,  and  therefore  tends  to  flow  or  settle  downwards  along  the 
slope  of  the  land.  When  meteorological  considerations  point 
to  a  frost,  an  estimate  of  the  night  temperature  may  be  obtained 
fay  multiplying  tbe  difference  between  the  readings  of  the  wet 


and  dry  bulb  thermometer  by  2*5  and  subtracting  the  result 
from  the  dry  bulb  temperature.  This  rule  applies  when  the 
evening  air  is  at  about  50^  and  30*i-in.  pressure,  the  sky  being 
dear.  An  instrument  has  been  devised  in  France  for  the  pre- 
diction of  frost.  It  consists  of  a  wet  bulb  and  a  dry  bulb  ther- 
mometer, mounted  on  a  board  on  which  is  also  a  scale  of  lines 
corresponding  to  degrees  of  the  dry  bulb,  and  a  pointer  traversing 
a  scale  graduated  according  to  degrees  of  the  wet  bulb.  Observa- 
tions for  the  night  are  taken  about  half  an  hour  before  sunset. 
By  means  of  the  pointer  and  scale,  the  point  may  be  found  at 
which  the  line  of  the  dry-bulb  reading  meets  the  pointer  set  to 
the  reading  of  the  wet  bulb.  The  scale  is  further  divided  by 
colours  so  that  the  observed  point  may  fall  within  one  of  three 
zones,  indicating  certain  frost,  probable  frost  or  no  probability 
of  frost. 

FROSTBITE,  a  form  of  mortification  (^.v.),  due  to  the  action 
of  extreme  cold  in  cutting  off  the  blood-supply  from  the  fingers, 
toes,  nose,  ears,  &c.  In  comparatively  trifling  forms  it  occurs 
as  "  chaps  "  and  "  chilblains,"  but  the  term  frostbite  is  usually 
applied  only  to  more  severe  cases^  where  the  part  affected 
becomes  in  danger  of  gangrene.  An  immediate  application  of 
snow,  or  ice-water,  will  restore  the  circulation;  the  application 
of  heat  would  cause  inflammation.  But  if  the  mortification  has 
gone  too  far  for  the  circulation  to  be  restored,  the  part  will  be 
lost,  and  surgical  treatment  may  be  necessary. 

FROSTBURG,  a  town  of  Allegany  county,  Maryland,  U.S.A., 
It  m.  W.  of  Cumberland.  Pop.  (1890)  3804;  (1900)  5274 
(578  foreign-bom  and  236  negroes);  (1910)  6028.  It  is  served 
by  the  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania  railway  and  the  Cumberland 
&  Westemport  electric  railway.  The  town  is  about  2000  ft. 
above  sea-level  on  a  plateau  between  tbe  Great  Savage  and  Dans 
mountains,  and  its  delightful  scenery  and  air  have  made  it 
attractive  as  a  summer  resort.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  second  state 
normal  school,  opened  in  1904.  Frostburg  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
coal  region  of  the  state,  and  is  itself  almost  completely  under- 
mined; it  has  planing  mills  and  manufactures  large  quantities 
of  fire-brick.  The  munidpality  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works. Natural  gas  is  piped  to  Frostburg  from  the  West  Virginia 
fields,  X20  m.  away.  Frostburg  was  first  settled  in  1812;  was 
called  Mount  Pleasant  until  about  1830,  when  the  present  name 
was  substituted  in  honour  of  Meshech  Frost,  one  of  the  town's 
founders;  and  was  incorporated  in  1870. 

FROTHINGHAM,  OCTAVIUS  BROOKS  (1822-1895),  American 
clergyman  and  author,  was  bom  in  Boston  on  the  26th  of 
November  1822,  son  of  Nathanid  Langdon  Frothingham  (1793- 
1870),  a  prominent  Unitarian  preacher  of  Boston,  and  through 
his  mother's  family  related  to  Phillips  Brooks.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1843  and  from  the  Divinity  School  in 
X846.  He  was  pastor  of  the  North  Unitarian  church  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  in  1847-1855.  From  1855  to  i860  he  was  pastor 
of  a  new  Unitarian  society  in  Jersey  City,  where  he  gave  up  the 
Lord's  Supper,  thinking  that  it  ministered  to  self-satisfaction; 
and  it  was  as  a  radical  Unitarian  that  he  became  pastor  of  another 
young  church  in  New  York  City  in  i860.  Indeed  in  1864  he  was 
recognized  as  leader  of  the  radicals  after  his  reply  to  Dr  Hedge's 
address  to  the  graduating  students  of  the  Divim'ty  School  on 
Anti-Supcmaturalism  in  the  Pulpit,  In  1865,  when  he  had 
practically  given  up  "  transcendentalism,"  bis  church  building 
was  sold  and  his  congregation  began  to  worship  in  Lyric  Hall 
under  tbe  name  of  the  Independent  Liberal  Church;  in  1875 
they  removed  to  the  Masonic  Temple,  but  four  years  later  ill- 
health  compelled  Frothingham's  resignation,  and  the  church 
dissolved.  Paralysis  threatened  him  and  he  never  fully  recovered 
his  health;  in  1 881  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  died  on  the 
27th  of  November  1895.  To  this  later  period  of  his  life  belongs 
his  best  literary  work.  While  he  was  in  New  York  he  was  for  a 
time  art  critic  of  the  Tribune.  Always  himself  on  tbe  unpopular 
side  and  an  able  but  thoroughly  fair  critic  of  the  majority,  he 
habitually  under-estimated  his  own  worth;  he  was  not  only  an 
anti-slavery  leader  when  abolition  was  not  .popular  even  in  New 
England,  and  a  radical  and  rationalist  when  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  stay  conveniently  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  but  he 
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was  the  first  president  of  the  National  Free  Religious  Association 
(1867)  and  an  early  and  ardent  disciple  of  Darwin  and  Spencer. 
To  his  radical  views  he  was  always  faithful.  It  is  a  misUke  to 
say  that  he  grew  more  conservative  in  later  years;  but  his 
judgment  grew  more  generous  and  catholic.  He  was  a  greater 
orator  than  man  of  letters,  and  his  sermons  in  New  York  were 
delivered  to  large  audiences,  averaging  one  thousand  at  the 
Masonic  Temple,  and  were  printed  each  week;  in  eloquence  and 
in  the  diarm  of  his  spoken  word  he  was  probably  surpassed  in 
his  day  by  none  save  George  William  Curtis.  Personally  he 
seemed  cold  and  distant,  partly  because  of  his  impressive  appear- 
ance, and  partly  because  of  his  own  modesty,  which  made  him 
backward  in  seeking  friendships. 

His  principal  published  works  are:  Stories  from  Oto  Life  «/  the 
Teacher  (1863).  A  CkiUTs  Book  of  ReligioH  (1866),  and  other  works 
of  religiouB  teaching  for  children;  several  volumes  of  sermons: 
Beliefs  of  Unbelievers  (1876),  The  Cradle  of  the  Christ:  a  Study  in 
PrinntiM  Christianity  (1877).  The  S^rU  «f  New  Faith  (1877), 
The  Rising  and  the  Setting  Faith  (1878).  and  other  expositions  of 
the  "  new  faith  "  he  preached:  Life  of  Theodore  Parker  (l87f), 
Transcendentalism  in  ffew  England  (1876),  which  b  largely  bio- 
graphical, Cerrit  Smith,  a  Biography  (1878),  George  Ripley  (1882), 
in  the  "American  Men  of  Letters"  series.  Memoir  of  William 
Henry  Channing  (1886),  Boston  Unitarianism,  tSeo-iSso  (1890),. 
really  a  biography  of  his  father;  and  Recolleclions  and  Impressions, 
1822-1890  (1891). 

FROUDB,  JAMES  AMTHOHT  (x8xS-x894),  English  historian, 
son  of  R.  H.  Froude,  archdeacon  of  Totnes,  was  bom  at 
Dartington,  Devon,  on  the  23rd  of  April  18x8.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  then  the  centre  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revival.  He  obtained  a  second  class  and  the 
chancellor's  English  essay  prize,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
Exeter  College  (1842).  His  elder  brother,  Richard  Hurrell 
Froude  (1803-1836),  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  High 
Church  movement  at  Oxford.  Froude  joined  that  party  and 
helped  J.  H.  Newman,  afterwards  cardinal,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
English  Saints.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  X845.  By  that  time 
his  religious  opinions  had  begun  to  change,  he  grew  dissatisfied 
with  the  views  of  the  High  Church  party,  and  came  under  the 
influence  of  Carlyle's  teaching. .  Signs  of  this  change  first  appeared 
publicly  in  his  Shadows  of  Uie  Clouds,  -a  volutne  containing  two 
stories  of  a  religious  sort,  which  he  published  in  X847  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Zeta,"  and  his  complete  desertion  of  his  party 
was  declared  a  year  later  in  his  Nemesis  of  PaUkf  an  hcreticd 
and  unpleasant  book,  of  which  the  earlier  part  seems  to  be 
autobiographical. 

On  the  demand  of  the  college  he  resigned  his  fellowship  at 
Oxford,  and  mainly  at  least  supported  himself  by  writing, 
contributing  largely  to  Fraser*s  Magazine  and  the  Westminster 
Review.  The  excellence  of  his  style  was  soon  generally  re- 
cognized. The  first  two  volumes  of  his  History  of  England 
from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
appeared  in  1856,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  1870.  As  an 
historian  he  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  literary  excellence,  for  the 
art  with  which  he  represents  his  conception  of  the  past.  He 
condemns  a  scientific  treatment  of  history  and  disregards  its 
philosophy.  He  held  that  its  office  was  simply  to  record  human 
actions  and  that  it  should  be  written  as -a  drama.  Accordingly 
he  gives  prominence  to  the  personal  element  in  history.  His 
presentations  of  character  and  motives,  whether  truthful  or  not, 
are  undeniably  fine;  but  his  doctrine  that  there  should  be  "  no 
theorizing  "  about  history  tended  to  narrow  his  survey,  and 
conse(}uentIy  he  sometimes,  as  in  his  remarks  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  Elizabeth,  seems  to  misappreheiid  the  tendencies  of  a 
period  on  which  he  is  writing. 

Froude's  work  is  often  marred  by  prejudice  and  incorrect 
statements.  He  wrote  with  a  purpose.  The  keynote  of  his 
History  is  contained  in  his  assertion  that  the  Reformation  was 
"  the  root  and  source  of  the  expansive  force  which  has  spread 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  over  the  globe."  Hence  he  overpraises 
Henry  VIII.  and  others  who  forwarded  the  movement,  and 
speaks  too  harshly  of  some  of  its  opponents.  So  too,  in  his 
English  in  Ireland  (1872-1874),  which  was  written  to  ^ow  the 
futility  of  attempts  to  conciliate  the  Irish,  he  aggravates  all 


that  can  be  said  against  the  Irish,  touches  too  lightly  on  Eng^sb 
atrodties,and  writes  unjustly  of  the  influence  of  Roman  Catlioii* 
cism.  A  strong  anti-derical  prejudice  is  manifest  in  his  historical 
work  generally,  and  is  doubtless  the  result  of  the  change  in  his 
views  on  Church  matters  and  his  abandonment  of  th«  clerical 
profession.    Carlyle's  influence  on  him  may  be  traced  both  in 
his  admiration  for  strong  rulers  and  strong  government,  which 
led  him  to  write  as  though  tyranny  and  brutality  were  cxaxsable, 
and  in  his  independent  treatment  of  character.  His  rehabilita- 
tion of  Henry  VIII.  was  a  useful  protest  against  the  idea  that 
the  king  was  a  mere  sanguinary  profligate,  but  his  representation 
of  him  as  the  self-denying  minister  of  his  people's  will  is  eznmcous, 
and  is  founded  on  the  false  theory  that  the  preambles  of  tlie  acts 
of  Henry's  parliaments  represented  the  opinions  of  the  educated 
laymen  of  England.    As  an  advocate  he  occasionaOy  forgets 
that  sobriety  of  judgment  and  expression  become  an  historian. 
He  was  not  a  judge  of  evidence,  and  seems  to  have  been  unwilling 
to  admit  the  force  of  any  argument  or  the  authority  of  any 
statement  which  militated  against  his  case.    In  his  Diforee  «/ 
Catherine  of  Aragon  (1891)  he  made  an  unforttmatc  attempt  to 
show  that  certain  fresh  evidence  on  the  subject,  brought  forward 
by  Dr  Gairdner,  Dr  Friedmann  and  others,  was  not  inconsistent 
with  the  views  which  he  had  expressed  in  his  History  nearly 
forty  years  before.  He  worked  diUgently  at  original  manuscript 
authorities  at  Simancas,  the  Record  Office  and  Hatfield  House; 
but  he  used  his  materials  cardcssly,  and  evidently  brought  to  his 
investigation  of  them  a  mind  already  made  up  as  to  their  signifi- 
cance. His  Life  of  Caesar  (1879),  a  glorification  of  impeTiaJtsm, 
betrays  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Roman  politics  and  the 
life  of  Cicero;  and  of  his  two  pleasant  books  of  travel.  The 
English  in  the  West  Indies  (1888)  shows  that  he  made  h'ttle  effort 
to  master  his  subject,  and  Oceana  (x886),  the  record  of  a  tour  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  among  a  multitude  of  other  blunders, 
notes  the  prosperity  of  the  working-classes  in  Adelaide  at  the 
date  of  his  visit,  when,  in  fact,  owing  to  a  failure  in  the  wheat- 
crop,  hundreds  were  then  livingon  charity.  He  was  constitution- 
ally inaccurate,  and  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  represent  the 
exact  sense  of  a  document  which  lay  before  him,  or  even  to 
copy  from  it  correctly.  Historical  scholars  ridiculed  his  mistakes, 
and  Freeman,  the  most  violent  of  his  critics,  never  let  slip  a 
chance  of  hitting  at  him  in  the  Saturday  Review.     Froude's 
temperament  was  sensitive,  and  he  suffered  from  these  attacks, 
which  were  often  unjust  and  always  too  savage  in  tone.    Tl« 
literary  quarrel  between  him  and  Freeman  excited  general 
interest  when  it  blazed  out  in  a  series  of  articles  which  Freeman 
wrote  in  the  Contemporary  Review  (X878-X879)  on  Froude's 
Short  Study  of  Thomas  Becket. 

Notwithstanding  its  defects,  Froude's  Hilary  is  a  ^reat 
achievement;  it  presents  an  important  and  powerful  account 
of  the  Reformation  period  in  England,  and  lays  before  us  a 
picture  of  the  past  magnificently  concdved,  and  painted  in 
colours  which  will  never  lose  their  freshness  and  beauty.  As 
with  Froude's  work  generally,  its  literary  merit  is  remarkable; 
it  is  a  well-balanced  and  orderly  narrative,  coherent  in  design 
and  symmetrical  in  execution.  Though  it  is  perhaps  needlessly 
long,  the  thread  of  the  story  is  never  lost  amid  a  crowd  of  details; 
every  incident  is  made  subordinate  to  the  general  idea,  appears 
in  its  appropriate  place,  and  contributes  its  share  to  the  perfectioe 
of  the  whole.  The  excellence  of  ils  form  is  matched  by  the  beauty 
of  its  style,  for  Froude  was  a  master  of  English  prose.  The  most 
notable  characteristic  of  his  style  is  its  graceful  simidicity ;  it  b 
never  affected  or  laboured;  his  sentences  are  short  and  easy, 
and  follow  one  another  naturally.  He  is  always  lucid.  He  was 
never  in  doubt  as  to  his  own  meaning,  and  never  at  a  loss  for  the 
most  appropriate  words  in  which  to  express  it.  Simple  as  his 
language  is,  it  is  dignified  and  worthy  of  its  subject.  Nowhere 
perhaps  does  his  style  appear  to  more  advantage  than  in  his  four 

Btxie&oitmysemitled  Short  Studies  onGreatSuljects(tS6:t^zSS2), 
for  it  is  seen  there  unfettered  by  the  obligations  of  narrative. 
Yet  his  narrative  is  admirably  told.  For  the  most  part  flowing 

I  easily  along,  it  rises  on  fit  occasions  to  splendour,  picturesque 
beauty  or  pathos.    Few  more  brilliant  pieces  of   historical 
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writing  exist  thui  his  description  of  the  coronation  procession 
of  Aniie  B<deyn  through  the  streets  of  London,  few  more  full  of 
picturesque  power  than  that  in  which  he  relates  how  the  spire 
of  St  Paul's  was  struck  by  lightning;  and  to  have  once  read  is 
to  remember  for  ever  the  touching  and  stately  words  in  which 
be  com[ares  the  monks  of  the  London  Charterhouse  preparing 
for  death  with  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae.  Proofs  of  his 
power  in  the  sustained  narration  of  stirring  eventsrare  abundant; 
his  treatment  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  of  the  sea  fight  at 
St  Helens  and  the  repulse  of  the  French  invasion,  and  of  the 
murder  of  Rtzzao,  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  eatamples  of 
it.  Nor  is  he  Uaa  successful  when  recording  pathetic  events, 
for  his  stories  of  certain  martyrdoms,  and  of  the  execution  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  are  told  with  exquisite  feeling  and  in 
lingaage  of  well-restrained  emotion.  And  his  characters  arc 
alive.  We  may  not  always  agree  with  his  portraiture,  but  the 
men  and  women  whom  he  saw  exist  for  us  instinct  with  the  life 
vith  which  he  «idows  them  and  animated  by  the  motives  which 
be  utributes  to  them.  His  successes  must  be  set  against  his 
failores.  At  the  least  he  wrote  a  great  history,  one  which  can 
never  be  disregarded  by  future  writers  on  his  period,  be  their 
opinions  what  they  may;  which  attracts  and  delights  a  multitude 
of  readers,  and  is  a  splendid  example  of  literary  form  and  grace 
in  bistoriosl  composition. 

The  merits  of  his  work  met 'with  full  recognition.  Each 
instalment  of  his  History,  in  common  with  almost  everything 
which  he  wrote,  was  widely  read,  and  in  spite  of  some  adverse 
criticisms  was  recei\'ed  with  eager  applause.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  rector  of  St  Andrews  University,  defeating  Disraeli 
by  a  majority  of  fourteen.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  in  the 
United  States,  which  he  visited  in  1872,  but  the  lectures  on 
Ireland  which  be  delivered  there  caused  much  dissatisfaction. 
Oc  the  death  of  his  adversary  Freeman  in  1892,  he  was  appointed, 
oB  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Salisbury,  to  succeed  him  as 
regius  professor  of  modem  history  at  Oxford.  Except  to  a 
few  Oxford  men,  who  considered  that  historical  scholarship 
should  have  been  held  to  be  a  necessary  qualification  for  the 
oflice,  his  appointment  gave  general  satisfaction.  His  lectures 
oa  Erasmus  and  other  x6th-century  subjects  were  largely 
attended.  With  some  allowance  for  the  purpose  for  which 
ibey  were  originally  written,  they  present  much  the  same 
characteristics  as  his  earlier  historical  books.  His  health  gave 
way  in  the  summer  of  1894,  and  he  died  on  the  20th  of 
October. 

His  k>ng  life  was  fuU  of  literary  work.  Besides  his  labours  as 
as  author,  he  was  for  fourteen  years  editor  of  Fraser's  Magaaine. 
He  was  one  of  Carlyle's  literary  executors,  and  brought  some 
sharp  criticism  upon  himself  by  publishing  Carlyle's  Re- 
i>iiMiscnces  and  the  Menurials  of  Jane  Wdsk  Cariyle,  for  they 
exhibited  the  domestic  life  and  character  of  his  old  friend  in  an 
unpleasant  light.  Carlyle  had  given  the  manuscripts  to  him, 
telling  him  that  be  might  publish  them  if  he  thought  it  well 
to  do  so,  and  at  the  close  of  his  life  agreed  to  their  publication. 
Frocde  therefore  declared  that  in  giving  them  to  the  world  he 
was  carrying  out  his  friend's  wish  by  enabling  him  to  make  a 
posthamous  confession  of  his  faults.  Besides  publishing  these 
ntiQQscripts  he  wrote  a  Life  of  Carlyle.  His  earlier  study  of 
Irish  history  afforded  him  suggestions  for  a  historical  novel 
entitled  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy  (1889).  In  spite  of  one  or 
two  stirring  scenes  it  is  a  tedious  book,  and  its  personages  are 
little  more  than  machines  for  the  enunciation  of  the  author's 
opinions  and  sentiments.  Though  Froude  had  some  intimate 
{rknds  be  was  generally  reserved.  When  he  cared  to  please, 
his  manners  and  conversation  were  charming.  Those  who 
bew  him  well  formed  a  high  estimate  of  his  ability  in  practical 
tSairs.  In  1874  Lord  Carnarvon,  then  colonial  secretary,  sent 
Froude  to  South  Africa  to  report  on  the  best  means  of  promoting 
■  conMeration  of  its  colonies  and  states,  and  in  1875  he  was 
*pua  sent  to  the  Cape  as  a  member  of  a  proposed  conference  to 
farther  confederation.  Froudc's  speeches  in  South  Africa  were 
nther  injudicious,  and  his  mission  was  a  failure  (see  South 
AniCA:  History).    He  was  twice  married.    His  first  wife,  a 


daughter  of  Pascoe  Grenfell  and  sister  of  Mrs  Charles  Kingsley; 
died  in  i860;  his  second,  a  daughter  of  John  Warre,  M.P.  for 
Taunton,  died  in  1874. 

Froude's  Lf/«,  by  Herbert  Paul,  was  published  in  1905. 

(W.  Ho.) 

FRUCTOSE.  Laevulose,  or  FatnT-SucAR,  a  carbohydrate 
of  the  formula  CeHnOt.  It  is  closely  related  to  ordinary  d- 
glucose,  with  which  it  occurs  in  many  fruits,  starches  and  also 
in  honey.  It  Is  a  hydrolytic  product  of  inulin,  from  which  it 
may  be  prepared;  but  it  is  more  usual  to  obtain  it  from  "invert 
sugar,"  the  onixture  obtained  by  hydrolysing  cane  sugar  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Cane  sugar  then  yields  a  syrupy  mixture  of 
glucose  and  fructose,  which,  having  been  freed  from  the  add 
and  concentrated,  is  mixed  with  water,  cooled  in  ice  and  calcium 
hydroxide  added.  The  fructose  is  precipitated  as  a  saccharate, 
which  is  filtered,  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  carbon 
dioxide.  The  liquid  Is  filtered,  the  filtrate  concentrated,  and 
the  syrup  so  obtained  washed  with  cold  alcohol.  On  cooling  the 
fructose  separates.  It  may  be  obtained  as  a  syrup,  as  fine, 
silky  needlies,  a  white  crystalline  powder^  or  as  a  granular 
crystalline,  somewhat  hygroscopic  mass.  When  anhydrous  it 
melts  at  about  95**  C.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  dilute 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohoL  It  is  sweeter  than 
cane  sugar  and  Is  more  easily  assimilated.  It  has  been  emt>loyed 
under  the  name  diabetin  as  a  sweetening  agent  for  diabetics, 
since  it  does  not  increase  the  sugar-content  of  the  urine;  other 
medicinal  applications  are  in  phthbis  (mixed  with  quassia  or 
other  bitter),  and  for  children  suffering  from  tuberculosis  or 
scrofula  in  place  of  cane  sugar  or  milk-sugar. 

Chemically,  fructose  is  an  oxyketone  or  ketosej  its  structural 
formula  being  CH20H(CH0H)rC0CH^H;  this  result  fol- 
lowed  from  its  conversion  by  H.  Kiliani  Into  methylbutylacetlc 
add.  The  form  described  above  Is  /aemr-rotatory,  but  it  Is 
termed  J-fructose,  since  it  is  related  to  J-glucose.  Solutions 
exhibit  mutarotation,  fresh  solutions  having  a  specific  rota- 
tion of  -Z04-0*,  which  gradually  diminishes  to  -92^.  It  was 
synthesized  by  Emil  Fischer,  who  found  the  synthetic  sugar 
which  he  named  a-acrose  to  be  (i+0-fnictose,  and  by  splitting 
this  mixture  he  obtained  both  the  d  and  /  forms.  Fructose 
resembles  J-glucose  in  being  fermentable  by  yeast  (it  is  the  one 
ketose  which  exhibits  this  property),  and  also  in  its  power  of 
reducing  alkaline  copper  and  silver  solutions;  this  latter 
property  is  assigned  to  the  readiness  with  which  hydroxyl  and 
ketone  groups  in  dose  proximity  suffer  oxidation.  For  the 
structural  (stereochemical)  relations  of  fructose  see  Sugar. 

FRUGONI,  CARLO  INNOCENZIO  MARIA  (1692-1768), 
Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Genoa  on  the  2xst  of  November  1692. 
He  was  originally  destined  for  the  church  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  In  opposition  to  his  strong  wishes,  was  shut  up  in  a 
convent;  but  although  in  the  following  year  he  was  induced  to 
pronounce  monastic  vows,  he  had  no  liking  for  this  life.  He 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  an  elegant  writer  both  of 
Latin  and  Italian  prose  and  verse;  and  from  17 16  to  1724  he 
filled  the  chairs  of  rhetoric  at  Bresda,  Rome,  Genoa,  Bologna 
and  Modena  successively,  attracting  by  his  brilliant  fluency  a 
large  number  of  students  at  each  university.  Through  Cardinal 
Bentivoglio  he  was  recommended  to  Antonio  Farnese,  duke  of 
Parma,  who  appointed  him  his  poet  laureate;  and  he  remained 
at  the  court  of  Parma  until  the  death  of  Antonio,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Genoa.  Shortly  afterwards,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Bentivoglio,  he  obtained  from  the  pope  the  remission 
of  his  monastic  vows,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  recovering 
a  portion  of  his  paternal  Inheritance.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  he  returned  to  the  court  of  Parma,  and  there  devoted 
the  later  years  of  his  life  chiefly  to  poetical  composition.  He 
died  on  the  20th  of  December  1768.  As  a  poet  Frugoni  was 
one  of  the  best  of  the  school  of  the  Arcadian  Academy,  and 
his  lyrics  and  pastorals  had  great  facility  and  elegance. 

His  collected  works  were  published  at  Parma  in  10  vols.  In  1799, 
and  a  more  complete  edition  appeared  at  Lucca  in  the  same  year  in 
15  vols.  A  selection  from  his  works  was  published  at  Brescia  in 
1782,  in  4  vob.  t 
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FRUIT  (through  the  'French  from  the  Lat.  fmctus;  frui,  to 
enjoy),  in  its  widest  sense,  any  product  of  the  soil  that  can  be 
enjoyed  by  man  or  animals;  the  word  is  so  used  constantly 
in  the  Bible,  and  extended,  as  a  Hebraism,  to  offspring  or 
progeny  of  man  and  of  animals,  in  such  expressions  as  "  the 
fruit  of  the  body,"  "  of  the  womb,"  "  fruit  of  thy  cattle  "  (Deut. 
xxviii.  4),  &c.,  and  generally  to  the  product  of  any  action  or 
effort.  Between  this  wide  and  frequently  figurative  use  of  the 
word  and  its  application  in  the  strict  botanical  sense  treated 
below,  there  is  a  popular  meaning,  regarding  the  objects  denoted 
by  the  word  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  cidibility,  and 
differentiating  them  roughly  from  those  other  products  of  the 
soil,  which,  regarded  similarly,  are  known  as  vegetables.  In 
this  sense  "  fruit "  is  applied  to  such  seed-envelopes  of  plants 
as  are  edible,  either  raw  or  cooked,  and  are  usually  sweet,  juicy 
or  of  a  refreshing  flavour.  But  applications  of  the  word  in  this 
sense  are  apt  to  be  loose  and  shifting  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  time. 

Fruit,  in  the  botanical  tense,  is  developed  from  the  flower 
as  the  result  of  fertilization  of  the  ovule.  After  fertilization 
various  changes  take  place  in  the  parts  of  the  flower.  Those 
moro  immediately  concerned  in  the  process,  the  anthes  and 
stigma,  rapidly  wither  and  decay,  while  the  filaments  and  style 
often  remain  for  some  time;  the  floral  envelopes  become  dry, 
the  petals  fall,  and  the  sepals  are  either  deciduous,  or  remain 
persistent  in  an  altered  form;  the  ovary  becomes  enlarged, 
forming  the  pericarp;  and  the  ovules  are  developed  as  the 
seeds,  contdning  the  embryo-plant.  The  term  fniit  is  strictly 
applied  to  the  mature  pistil  or  ovary,  with  the  seeds  in  its  interior; 
but  it  often  includes  other  parts  of  the  flower,  such  as  the  bracts 
and  flQral  envelopes.  Thus  the  fruit  of  the  hazel  and  oak  consbts 
of  the  ovary  enveloped  by  the  bracts;  that  of  the  apple  and  pear, 
of  the  ovary  and  floral  receptacle;  and  that  of  the  pineapple, 
of  the  whole  inflorescence.  Such  fruits  are  sometimes  distin- 
guished as  pseudocarps.  In  popular  language,  the  fruit  includes 
all  those  parts  which  exhibit  a  striking  change  as  the  result  of 
fertilization.  In  general,  the  fruit  is  not  ripened  unless  fertiliza- 
tion has  beta  effected;  but  cases  occur  as  the  result  of  cultivation 
in  which  the  fruit  swells  and  becomes  to  all  appearance  perfect, 
while  no  seeds  are  produced.  Thus,  there  are  seedless  oranges, 
grapes  and  pineapples.  When  the  ovules  are  unfertilized,  it  is 
common  to  find  that  the  ovary  withers  and  does  not  come  to 
maturity;  but  in  the  case  of  bananas,  plantains  and  breadfruit, 
the  non  development  of  seeds  seems  to  lead  to  a  larger  growth 
and  a  greater  succulence  of  fruit 

The  fruit,  like  the  ovary,  may  be  formed  of  a  single  carpel  or  of 
aeveral.  It  may  hive  one  cell  or  cavity,  being  unilocular',  or  many, 
mtdtiiocuUtrt  &c  The  number  and  nature  of  the  diviaons  depend 
on  the  number  of  carpeb  and  the  extent  to  which  their  edges  are 
folded  inwards.  The  appearances  presented  by  the  ovary  do  not 
alwavs  remain  permanent  in  the  fruit.  Great  changes  are  observed 
to  take  place,  not  merely  as  regards  the  incrrased  size  of  the  ovary, 
its  softening  or  hardening,  but  also  in  its  internal  structure,  owing 
to  the^  suppression,  additional  formation  or  enlargement  of  jparts. 
Thus,  in  the  ash  (fig.  i)  an  ovary  with  two  cells,  each  containing  an 
ovule  attached  to  a  central  placenta,  u  changed  into  a  unilocular 
fruit  with  one  seed;  one  ovule  becomes  abortive,  while  the  other,  g, 
gradually  enlarging  until  the  septum  is  pushed  to  one  side,  unites 
with  the  walls  of  the  cell,  and  the  placenta  appears  to  be  parietal. 
In  the  oak  and  hazel,  an  ovary  with  three  and  two  cells  respectively, 
and  two  ovules  in  each,  produces  a  onfr<eIled  fruit  with  one  seed. 
In  the  coco-nut,  a  trilocular  and  triovular  ovary  produces  a  one- 
celled,  one-seeded  fruit.  This  abortion  may  depend  on  the  pressure 
caused  t>y  the  development  of  certain  ovuli:s,  or  it  may  proceed  from 
non-fertilization  of  all  the  ovules  and  consequent  non-enlaigement 
of  the  carpels.  Again,  by  the  growth  o(  the  placenu,  or  the  lolding 
inwards  of  parts  of  the  carpels,  divisions  occur  in  the  fruit  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  ovary.  In  Catkartocarpus  Fistula  a  one-celled 
ovary  is  changed  into  a  fruit  having  each  01  its  seeds  in  a  separate 
cell,  in  consequence  of  spurious  dissepiments  being  produoea  hori- 
zonul  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  ovary.  In  flax  CLinum)  by  the 
folding  inwards  of  the  back  of  the  carpels  a  five-celled  ovary  becomes 
a  ten-celled  fruit.  In  Astramlus  the  folding  inwards  of  the  dorsal 
suture  converts  a  one-celled  ovary  into  a  two-celled  fruit;  and  in 
Oxylropis  the  folding  of  the  ventral  suture  gives  rise  to  a  similar 
change.  The  development  of  cellular  or  pulpy  matter,  and  the 
enlargement  of  parts  not  forming  whorb  ot  the  flower,  frequently 
alter  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  and  render  it  difl^lt  to  discover 


Its  formation.  In  the  gooseberry  (fig.  S9),  grape,  guava.  toaala 
and  pomegranate,  the  seeds  nestle  in  pulp  formed  l^  the  placentaa 
In  the  orange  the  pulpy  matter  surrounding  the  seeds  is  formed 
by  succulent  cells,  which  are  produced  from  the  inner  partitioned 
lining  of  the  pericarp.  In  the  strawberry  the  receptade  becofoes 
succulent,  and  burs  the  mature  carpels  on  its  convex  surface  (fig.  i) ; 
in  the  rose  there  is  a  fleshy  hollow  receptacle  which  bears  the  carpels 
on  its  concave  surface  (fig.  3).  In  the  juniper  the  scaly  bracts  mm 
up  round  the  seeds  and  become  succulent,  and  in  the  &g  (fig.  4)  the 
re^tacle  becomes  succulent  and  encloses  an  inflorescence. 

The  pericarp  consists  usually  of  three  layers,  the  external,  or 
epicarp  (fig.  5,  ep);  the  middle,  or  wusoaup^  m;  and  the  internal. 
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Fig.  I.-- Samara  or  winged  fruit  of  Ash  {Fraxinus),  i.  Entire, 
with  its  wing  a;  a,  lower  portion  cut  transversely,  to  show  that  it 
consists  of  two  celb;  one  of  which,  /,  is  abortive,  and  is  reduced  to 
a  very  small  cavity,  while  the  other  is  much  enlarged  and  filled 
with  a  seed  g. 

Fig.  3. — ^rruit  of  the  Strawberry  (Fragaria  tesea),  conttsting  d 
an  enlarged  succulent  receptacle,  bearing  on  its  surface  the  small 
diy  seed-like  fruits  (achenes).    (After  Duchartre.) 

Finn  SuisbuifBr^  I^dkiMk  ^  AofnA.  bgr  pcmlMoo  of  Gutuv  Focber. 

Fig.  X. — Fruit  of  the  Rose  cut  vertically.  5',  Fleshy  holkrved 
receptacle;  s,  persistent  sepals;  /r,  ripe  carpels;  e,  stamens, 
withered. 

Fig.  a. — Peduncle  of  Fig  {Fiaa  Cariea),  ending  in  a  boUov 
receptacle  enclosing  numerous  male  and  female  flowers. 

Fig.  5. — Fruit  01  Cherry  (Pruuus  Cerasus)  in  longitudinal  sectioa 
ep,  Epicarp:  m.  mesocarp:  en,  endocarp. 

Fren  Stnibtuvn  LaMwAnr  B«Mitlk,  by  pemi^^ 

or  endocarp,  en.  These  layers  are  well  seen  in  such  a  fnut  as  the 
peach,  plum  or  cherry,  where  they  are  separable  one  from  the 
other;  m  them  the  epicarp  forms  what  is  commonly  called  the 
skin;  the  mesocarp,  much  developed,  forms  the  flesh  or  pulp, 
and  hence  has  sometimes  been  called  sarcocarp;  while  the  endocaip. 
hardened  by  the  production  of  woody  cells,  forms  the  stone  or 
putamen  immediately  covering  the  kernel  or  seed.  The  pulpy 
matter  found  in  the  mterior  oftruits,  such  as  the  gooseberry,  grape 
and  others,  is  formed  from  the  placentas,  and  must  not  be  con> 
founded  with  the  sarcocarp.  In  some  fruits,  as  in  the  nut.  the 
three  layers  become  blended  together  and  are  indistinguishable. 
In  bladoer  senna  {CeluUa  arhorescens)  the  pericarp  retains  its  leaf- 
like  appearance,  but  in  most  cases  it  becomes  altered  both  in  con- 
sbteoce  and  in  colour.  Thus  in  the  date  the  epicarp  b  the  outer 
brownish  skin,  the  pulpy  matter  is  the  mesocarp  or  sarcocarp,  and 
the  thin  papery-like  lining  is  the  endocarp  covering  the  hard  seed. 
In  the  medlar  the  endocarp  becomes  of  a  stony  hardness.  In  the 
melon  the  epicarp  and  endocarp  are  very  thin,  while  the  mesocarp 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  fruit,  differing  in  texture  and  taste  in  its  ex- 
ternal and  internal  parts.  The  rind  of  the  orange  consists  of  epicarp 
and  mesocarp,  whife  the  endocarp  forms  partitions  in  the  interior, 
filled  with  pulpy  cells.  The  part  of  the  pericarp  attached  to  the 
peduncle  b  the  base,  and  the  pitMnt  where  the  style  or  stigma  existed 
IS  the  apex.  This  latter  is  not  always  the  apparent  apex,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ovary;  it  nnay  be  laterel  or  even  basilar.  The  st)'le 
sometimes  remains  in  a  hardened  form,  rendering  the  fruit  apictdaW, 
at  other  times  it  falls  off,  leaving  otAy  traces  of  its  existence.  The 
presence  of  the  style  or  stigma  serves  to  distinguish  certain  single* 
seeded  pericarps  from  seeds. 
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Fm.  M.— Vertical  lection  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  ihowing  ei 
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The  IMitU  >>  a  dry  unikcul 
<m  «rpel  ua  dehi>dn(  by  th. 
^iii  I  iDlilary  Collkle  running 
•liptptfd  to»elh«r.  oil  her  in 
41  m  heiieboK.  aconite,  larlripur 
Cmibtrae.  or  in  ■  wii^'  — 


Thr(ft.«or*.Ji.adry 
uui,  lonued  from  one  caipcl 


■Efregared  u  ai  to 
lany-Kcdcd  fniit.  formed  from 

Zbinr  (<)(>.  27.  J»)or  tht  ordr; 


carpelbry 


Flo.  >7.-Fruit  of  Columbine  [AmUpa).  U 
Fk.  ii-Sin«1r  follicle,  •hawing  dehifrrrncc 
Fit  19.— TnnnrrK  eKtion  ofbcrT  of  " 
edi  anached  to  (he  parieul  plateniai  anu  im 
whiilorvied  partly  rrocntbeendocarp.  partly  In 
Fit.>>.— Sttlioa  of  the  frail  o(  the  App>  {Pyrui . 
»..- r  -  fleiJsY  covefioB  formed  by  ihf  flora 


"^■Wo,  EMU4a  and  of  B 


■Q  PUrotvpv  u 


or  Divi-divi.  It  I> 


>l1y  to  al 


Fici.   3 

-TranaverM 

of     .he""! 

ruii    of    the 

Melon 

'SS'nU^ 

ifidi).    ihoo 

!;?ch*^ 

■0   Ihcm. 

'the   three* 

carpela 

by  panifid 

:.^ro'^tr 

paraled 

initK^VEd  iSlRiita.* 

e*^ 

pl«™t.^ 

either  turroo 

nding. 

union.   The Iruil oC tin 

ch'iadehiicen 

fteahv 

non  and  (haddock,  in  which  ihe 

parable  rin 

d,  and  the  e 

ini  triiRB 

l«  divi«on^ 

ii«:hrf,  p 

.ariSir 

■  devel- 

Bothpepo 

e  berry. 

ap^,  p» 

quiace,  medlar  and 

run,  in  Ihe  (0 

rmaiion 

^  ThTSlter  HicculeRt  i>an  i.  the 

c^ni  Ihe 

true  fruli  deve^H 

•tony  hardnna,  while  I 

epicarp  and  metocarp  form  a  aepBi 
Kndt  proionptioni  inward*,  formin 
^"ncr  angle  of  which  Ihe  aeeda^'^  -■■ 
ird  around  Ihem  from  the  wa 
:  cOTitidered  aa  modificalioin 
The  ftmi  (!■*.  Jo),  Hen  in 
iwtliorn.  it  a  fleihy  Indehiicr 


membin  the  fniii  of  IheroK  «!(.  J),  where  Ihe  HKCulent  receptacle 
Thcnarnecdpncff  it  applied  generally  to  all  dry  fyncarpoua  fiiiiia. 

cXlKHm'l^.a).  lily  and  ■rii^'^-  >I)^  Thf  Jwui a^inli  Ti  m 
in  the  poppy  Ift-  7).  i4nfi>T*ij>iini  and  Cawpsaiifa.  Is  Caiipanirlt 
ifae  pom  occur  at  (be  bane  of  the  captule,  which  bccomea  inverted 
when  ripe.  When  the  capiulc  opeu  by  a  lid.  or  by  clrcnm  KiHW 
dehiiiTnce.  it  ii  called  a  ^ynjiuai,  at  in  pimpmtel  {A  naiaaii 
aittniis)  (fig.  i&).  henbane  and  mookey-pot  {LHydkt).   The  capaulo 


Ihe  acedi.     Thi.  kipd  of  ca, _.._ 

{Hunt  cripilaiu)  and  other  Euphorbiaceae,  w 
laining  each  a  ungic  (ced,  btiiit  aninder  wldi  fi 


line  curved  upward!  by  thdt 
1  future  (fig,"!*), 
irnany-teeded  fruit,  lonncd 
3.  dehitciiH  by  two  vilvti 
ting  from  the  placental  and 
ur  TbeiccdaarEattached 
one  row  or  In  two.  When 
■(w  (fig.  14);    when  broad 

■I  and  EtcibrMuiii  (E^p*- 

f  aT'iTJidiih  T^apUnii 
I  is  woad  (/uIJi).  to  ■  OK- 
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of  1  ipikc  of  Aowdi,  i>  in  llie  (ndt  cl  the  pli 
bnad-fniit  And  ^k-lniii-  SuniLirljr  the  fr 
repcTKPit  a  calkin-Eike  inft«wcDcr. 

The  tymw  ii  n  iDIIncarpoui  fruit,  io  «hicK  the  nccpuclc 
cdmplcLvly  endofla  nupwrout  nowcri  «nd  becomvf  Hinultnt.  The 
6e  (Hg.  A)  it  of  thii  IHIUR.  and  vhit  in  olM  itt  icnli  arc  Ihe 
Achen««[  the  Dumerouiflowcn  Kattbnd  over  the  iucculcnthD(lo«?d 
ncpptacfe.  Id  DofOtna  the  ax\%  is  leu  deeply  hollowed,  and  ot  9 
harder  iciiuR,  the  fruit  exhibitiiH  often  very  adomaloui  forniL 
nf-bearinf  ipike. 
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(Bg.  u)-  the    in  the  planU  culled  ■■(iai^tnuu;  while  in  [rmwijMniuu  plua. 

iecd-ve«cl  it  ritplured  at  an  early  pehod  ol  i^rDwih,  id  Ehzi 
teedi  become  vaort  of  k«4  eipowd  during  ihoir  devtlofKnni; 


F1C.34. 
BIy  (LwHdnA  AceiTHu),  thowing  the  acptum  aflcr 

lorpouchof  tbephcrdBpgr«e(Capje^).opefiinB 
r».  which  tepinle  fiom  above  downwaidt.    The 


Fio,  J4.— Fniil  or  Ihe  pine-apple  (Hm-iojio  laliw),  developc 

Emit  ii  also  sen  Jn'  moit  Cycadaceae.    The  fcalei  of  the  UTobil 
icorporatn]  *i  to  form  a  flobul 


ihcy  become  flc«hy,  and  en  10  incorpora 
fruit  like  ■  berry.    The  dry  fruil  oC  the 


■^TS;^me™*.*hi..., 

carpel*,  in  place  of  bearine  seed),  are 
wilfliibei  It  their  nu     ' 
the  upper  pan  of  the  f 


o(  talinliH-    In 
naked  but  are  conti 
■lleralian*  in  the  other 


Snge'i^itrm 


row  of  carpeli  produced,  p 


HD^f^xri 


11  Cilm.  to  which  the  □ 

B  called  hfvned  omnff«  and 
pout  fruit  has  a  tendervy  to 

etimea  happens  that,  by  I  he 
uced.  Occa»ionally  a  double 
It  ion  of  two  flowe^^  but  by 


ne-SHded.    Achene 


p   itcdi — generally   rruuiy-aeeded.    Foil 
Kgume;  siliquij  cafBufc, 

of  wHch  is  succulent  or  fibrous.    Drupe;  berry.  ' 
B.  Pseudocarp*— the  development  eilends  beyond  the  ov 

fcniliution.   It  iscontiinedin  a  ■eed-vcuelforfncdfroiDiheo' 


ihia  ocGun  in  nrinoMlte, .—  _,, , -,- 

and  in  Cttpkea,  'where  the  placenta  bursti  throuffh  the  ovary  ind 
floral  env^Dpea.  and  appears  as  an  erect  process  bearing  the  )u:r.i 

with  the  fDrmatiod  of  the  embryo.     In  ibe  em^yo-uc  d  pioj 

AnBiaaperma  (f.t.)  there  is  a  development  of  cellular  tiioK,  ih 

endosperm,  more  or  le«  filling  the  embryo.iac-    In  GymDotprrmk 

'--'.)  (he  endosperm  ia  formed  pr^iaratoiy  to  fertiliaaiion.   TIk 

ilizcd  en   enlarjea  and   becomes   multicellular,   formint  Tnt 

bryo.     The  embryn-iac  enlar^n  peatly.   diipiacinc  inaiiaU)' 

Kur rounding  nucentis,  which  eventually  fgnns  merely  a  thin  b}^ 

und  the  tac,  or  compleiely  disappeaca.    The  remainder  uI  iht 

fUui  and  the  integuments  of  the  ovulea  form  the  se«J<«i^ 

tui^ed  from  a  toug^  outer  coat  or  ieila:   oflcn,  huiiev«<,  Tbr 
.  __-  .fc..._  (eparablc.    The  con^stency  of  the  trH—" 


with  one  cotyledon  I 

piumuie  of  embryo;     in,     micropyle;  pi.  ptacenta;     r,  r 
embryo:  I,  lipllum  or  ««lk  between  root  and  plumule;  Ir.  testa. 

Fic.  j6.— Seed  o(  AsiUpim,  with  a  cluurr  of  hair*  aiisiof  Inia 
the  edges  of  the  micropyle. 

it;  and  in  mahogany,  ^ifiKUf  id,  and  the  pines  and  firs  it  lsc:ip4fKkd 
in  the  form  o[  wmg-like  appendages  (fig.  37),  In  CeiUmit,  Ac4M!ki- 
dittni,  Cobaea  sccrueni  and  other  seeds, it  contains  spiial  ceU>,lrvi 

rnanner;  and  in  flu  (LJHHmJ  and  others  (he  cells  are  CDnvened  ipio 

plantshaveielaliDn  to  (he  scattering  of  the  seed  and  its  germiutNfl 
upon  a  suitable  iiidua.  But  in  some  plants  the  pericarps  a»uar 
slructuret  which  aubserve  (be  same  purpose;  thU  especially  ocrun 
in  snullpcrkarpacndosinf  Hi^leseMs.asBchenes.caTy^iMdcs.&z- 
Thus  in  Compositae  and  valerian,  (he  pappose  Timb  of  the  csHi 
forms  a  parachute  to  the  pericarp:  in  Lablaue  and  some  ComrD^tu 
spiral  eellsare  formed  in  (heepicarp:  and  (be  epicarp  is  prolDDpd 
as  a  wing  in  F-arinus  (fig.  1)  and  Acer  (fig.  il). 

pUcen(a  or  enreinity  ol  the  fumcle  at  the  base  3  the  ovuk  iid 

Kves  upwards  towards  the  apei,  leaving  the  micropyle  uoco^«red. 
the  nutmeg  and  spindle  tree  (his  additional  cool  is  lormed  Inia 
above  downwards,  consiiluting  in  (he  forincr  case  a  laciniitril 
scarlet  covering  called  rpact.     In  such  in^anccs  it  has  been  calWd 

some  considered  of  the  nature  of  an  aril.  On  Ihe  tcsia.  at  \-aiioi.'t 
the  name  of  j/iopkhiti,  or  camnda,  has  been  given,  (be  vvd^  bri'.; 

blood-root  <5oiIEeinoriB)  and (tioroioila.  The  funicksof  (be  ovti1^> 
frequently  a((ain  a  great  length  in  (he  seed,  and  in  tome  niagiur-ln^ 
when  the  fruit  dehisces,  they  appear  as  long  scarlet  cordi  lutprml.rc 
Ihe  seeds  outside.    The  hiium  or  umbilicus  of  the  iced  i>  umalif 
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vdl  marked,  •■  a  tar  of  vmryisjr  aice;  in  the  calabar  bean  and  in 
woe  ^wdea  of  Afacima  and  Dolickos  it  extends  along  a  large 
portkn  of  the  edge  of  the  aeed;  it  frequently  exhibits  nuu-lccd 
ooloun,  bein^  black  in  the  bean,  white  in  many  species  of  Pkaseolus, 
Ac  The  wttcropyU  (6g.  35,  in)  of  the  seed  majr  be  recognizable  by 
the  nsked  eye,  as  in  the  pea  and  bean  tribe,  /m,  &c..  or  it  may  be 
ytrt  minute  or  nkroacopic.  It  indicates  the  true  apex  of  the  seed, 
ud  is  important  as  maricin^  the  point  to  which  the  root  of  the  em- 
bryo  is  directed.  At  the  micropyle  in  the  bean  is  observed  a  small 
procea  of  tnteguaent,  which,  when  the  young  plant  sprouts,  is 
pinhfed  up  UlBe  a  lid ;  it  is  called  the  tmbryUeta.  The  chalaxa  (fig. 
38,  ci)  is  often  of  a  diflfetent  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  seed.  In  the 
oraafe  (fig.  40)  it  b  of  a  leddish-brown  colour,  and  is  easily  recogniied 
at  oae  end  of  the  seed  when  the  integuments  are  carefully  removed. 
lo  asatropal  seeds  the  raphe  forms  a  distinct  ridge  along  one  side 
ofthened  (^ai). 

The  position  of  the  seed  as  renids  the  pericarp  resemUes  that  of 
tk  ovuk  in  the  ovary,  and  tne  same  terms  are  applied— erect, 
ascending,  pendulous,  suspended,  curved,  &c.  These  terms  have 
DO  reference  to  the  mode  m  which  the  fruit  is  attached  to  the  axis. 
Thia  the  seed  may  be  erect  while  the  fruit  itself  is  pendent,  in  the 
ordiosry  meaning  of  that  term.  The  part  of  the  seed  next  the  axis 
or  the  ventral  suture  is  its  face,  the  opposite  side  being  the  back. 
Seeds  exhibit  great  varieties  of  form.  Thev  may  be  flattened 
Utetally  (comprtssei),  or  from  above  downwards  (defused).  They 
may  be  round,  oval,  triangular,  polygonal,  rolled  up  like  a  snail,  as  in 
Pkjiosiem«n,or  coXied  up  like  a  snake,  as  in  Ophiocaryon  paradoxum. 


Fic.  37.  Fic.  38. 


Fig.  39.       Fig.  4a      Fig.  41. 


Fig.  37.— Seed  of  Pine  {Finns),  with  a  membranous  appendage 
» to  the  testa,  called  a  wing. 

Fig.  38.— Young  anatropal  seed  of  the  white  Water-lily  {Nymphaea 
£-<:*,  cut  vertically.  It  is  attached  to  the  placenta  by  the  funicle/, 
ctiiclar  prolongations  from  which  form  an  aril  a  a.  The  vessels  of 
the  cord  are  prdonged  to  the  base  of  the  nucellus  n  by  means  of 
th«  raphe  r.  The  bue  of  the  nucellus  is  indicated  by  the  chalaza  ck, 
»hiie  the  apex  is  at  the  micropyle  m.  The  covering  of  the  seed  is 
narked  t.  11  is  the  nucellus  or  perispcrm,  enclosing  the  embryo-sac  es^ 
u  vhich  the  endosperm  b  formed.  The  embryo  <,  with  its  suspensor, 
a  contained  in  the  sac,  the  radicle  pointing  to  the  micropyle  m. 

Fic.  19.— Arillode  a,  or  false  aril,  of  the  Spindle-tree  {Ewmymus), 
anuog  irom  the  micropyle  /. 

Fig.  4a— Anatropal  seed  of  the  Orange  (Citrus  Aurantium) 
opened  to  show  the  chalaza  e,  which  forms  a  brown  spot  at  one  end. 

Fig.  41.— Entire  anatropal  seed  of  the  Orange  (Ct7ri»  A  urantium), 
vith  iu  rugose  or  wrinkled  testa,  and  the  raphe  r  ramifying  in  the 
t^^jckoess  of  the  testa  00  one  side. 

The  rndosperm  formed  in  the  embryo-sac  of  angiosperms  after 
(miliatioo,  and  found  previous  to  it  m  gymnosperms.  consists  of 
celh  containing  nitrogenous  and  starchy  or  fatty  matter,  destined 
fc>r  the  nutriment  of  the  embryo.  It  occupied  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  embryo-sac.  or  is  formed  only  at  certain  portions  of  it,  at  the 
ap«x.  as  in  Rkinantkus,  at  the  base,  as  in  Vauinium,  or  in  the  middle, 
a>  in  Veronica.  As  the  endosperm  increases  in  size  along  with  the 
r-nbr>o-sac  and  the  embryo,  tne  substance  of  the  original  nucellus 
ct  thr  0%'ule  is  gradually  absorbed.  Sometimes,  however,  as  in 
N>u«acea«,  Cannaceae,  Zinsiberaceae,  no  endosperm  b  formed: 
the  crIU  of  the  original  nuceflus,  becoming  filled  with  food-materials 
^'■^  the  embryo,  are  not  absoirbed,  but  remain  surrounding  the 
rmbr>cHttc  »ith  the  embryo,  and  constitute  the  tterisperm.  Again, 
13  oiliCT  jJants,  as  Nymphaeaceae  (fig.  ^8)  ana  Piperaceae,  both 
rTJo*penn  and  perisperm  are  present.  It  was  from  observations 
^•Q  cases  such  as  these  that  ola  authors,  imagining  a  resemblance 
^^«ixt  the  plant-ovule  and  the  animal  ovum,  applied  the  name 
i:^-'umtn  to  toe  outer  nutrient  mass  or  perisperm,  and  designated 
^tl^**^^***""  **  ^i^^'  The  term  albumen  b  very  generally 
•^*^  as  indudini^  all  the  nutrient  matter  stored  up  in  the  seed,  but 
'  <  *^  I  ^  ^''visable  to  discard  the  name  as  implying  a  definite 
chTTTucal  substance.  There  b  a  large  class  of  plants  in  which 
It  bough  at  first  after  fertilization  a  mass  <^  endosperm  b  formed, 
"  ^^^  the  embryo  increases  in  size,  the  nutrient  matter  from  the 
'^'  5T^  cells  passes  out  from  them,  and  b  absorbed  by  the 
f  cjis  oi  the  embryo  plant.  In  the  mature  seed,  in  such  cases,  there 
i«  BO  separate  mass  of  tissue  containing  nutrient  food-material 
ajurt  Irom  the  embryo  itself.  Such  a  seed  is  said  to  be  exalbuminous, 
asui  UstpcMuacCmctferaeaod  most  Leguminosae  (^.g.  pea,  fig.  35). 


When  either  endosperm  or  perbperin  or  both  are  present  the  seed 
b  said  to  be  albmmtnous. 

The  albumen  varies  much  in  its  nature  and  consbtenoe,  and 
furnishes  important  characters,  it  may  be  farinaceous  or  mealy, 
consistin|[  chiefly  of  ceUs  filled  with  starch,  as  in  cereal  graina 
where  it  is  abundant;  fleshy  or  cartilaginous,  consisting  of  thicket 
cells  which  are  still  soft,  as  in  the  coco-nut,  and  which  sometimes 


Fig.  4a. — ^The  dicotyledonous 
embryo  of  the  Pea  laid  open. 
c,  c.  The  two  fleshy  cotyledons, 
or  seed-lobes,  which  remain  under 


greatly  thickened.  fiUinr  up  the  tesu  as  a  hard  mass,  as  in  vegeuble 
ivory  iPkyteUpkas).  The  albumen  may  be  uniform  throughout,  or 
it  may  present  a  mottled  appear- 
ance, as  in  the  nutmeff.  the  seeds  of 
Anonaceaeand  some  Palms,  where 
it  b  called  rumincUd,  Thb 
mottled  appearance  is  due  to  a 
protrusion  of  a  dark  lamella  of 
the  integument  between  folded 
protuberances  of  albumen.  A 
cavity  b  sometimes  left  in  the 
centre  which  is  usually  filled  with 
fluid,  as  in  the  coco-nut.  The 
relative  size  of  the  embryo  and  of 
the  endosperm  varies  much.  In 
Monocotyledons   the   embryo   is  ^     .^        .       . 

usually  small,  and  the  endosperm  ground  when  the  pUnt  sprouts; 
Urge,  and  the  same  b  true  in  the  ''.  ?*»«  radicuUr  extremity  of  the 
case  of  coffee  and  many  other  «»»  whence  the  root  anses;  I. 
plants  amongst  Dicotyledons,  the  axis  (hvpocptyl)  bearing  the 
The  opposite  u  the  case  in  other  yo^ng  "talk  and  leaves  g  (plum- 

EUnts,  as  in  the  Ubiaue,  Plum-  "'«)•  ^h>c5  ***  'J*  *  depression  of 
arinaceae,  Ac.  *!>«  cotyledons  /. 

The  embryo  connsu  of  an  axis  bearing  the  cotyledons  (fig.  42,  c), 
or  the  first  leaves  of  the  plant.  To  that  part  of  this  axis  immediately 
beneath  the  cotyledons  the  terms  hypocotyl,  cautidt  or  titeUum  (0 
have  been  applied,  and  continuous  Sackirards  with  it  is  the  young 
root  or  radiiU  (r),  the  descending  axb,  their  point  of  union  being 
the  collar  or  neck.  The  terminal  growing  bud  of  the  axis  is  called 
the  plumuU  or  gemmule  (g),  and  represents  the  ascending  axis.  The 
radicular  extremity  points  towards  the  micropyle,  while  the  cotv- 
ledonary  extremity  b  pointed  towards  the  base  of  the  ovule  or  tne 
chalaza.  Hence,  oy  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  micropyle  and 
chalaza,  the  two  extremities  of  the  embryo  can  in  general  be  dis- 
covered. It  is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  recognize  the  parts  in  an 
embryo;  thus  in  Cuscnta,  the  embryo  appears  as  an  elongated 
axis  without  divisions;  and  in  Caryocar  the  mass  of  the  embryo  b 
made  up  by  the  radicular  extremity  and  hypocotyl,  in  a  groove  of 
which  the  cotyledonary  extremity^  lies  embedded  (fig.  52).  In  some 
monocotyledonous  embryos,  as  in  Orchidaceae,  the  embryo  is  a 
cellular  mass  showing  no  parts.  In  parasitic  plants  also  which  form 
no  chlorophyll,  as  Orobancke,  Mtmotropa,  &c.,  the  embrvo  remains 
without  differentiation,  consisting  merely  of  a  mass  of  cells  until  the 
ripening  of  the  seed.  When  the  embryo  is  surrounded  by  the  endo- 
sperm on  all  sides  except  its  radicular  extremity  it  b  internal  (see 
figs.  19.  20) ;  when  lying  outside  the  endosperm,  and  only  coming 
into  contact  with  it  at  certain  points,  it  is  external,  as  in  grasses  («.|. 
wheat,  fig.  32).  When  the  embryo  follows  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  seed,  it  is  axile  or  axial  (fig.  43) :  when  it  b  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis,  it  becomes  abaxile  or  abaxial.  In  campylotropal  seeds 
the  embryo  is  curved,  and  in  place  of  being  embedded  in  endosperm, 
b  frequently  external  to  it,  following  the  concavity  of  the  seed  (fig. 
44),  and  becoming  periphericaK  with  the  chalaza  situated  in  tM 
curvature  of  the  embryo,  as  in  Caryophyllaccae. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  b 
directed  to  the  micropyle,  and  the  cotyledons  to  the  chalaza.  In 
some  cases,  by  the  growth  of  the  integuments,  the  former  is  turned 
round  so  as  not  to  correspond  with  the  apex  of  the  nucellus,  and  then 
the  embryo  has  the  radicle  directed  to  one  side,  and  is  called  excentric, 
as  is  seen  in  Primulaceae,  Plantaginaceae  and  many  palms,  especblly 
the  date.  The  position  of  the  embryo  in  different  kinds  of  seeds 
varies.  In  an  orthotropal  seed  the  embryo  is  inverted  or  aniitropal, 
the  radicle  pointing  to  the  apex  of  the  seed,  or  to  the  part  opposite 
the  hilum.  Again,  in  an  anatropal  seed  the  embryo  is  erect  or 
komotrot>al  (fig.  43),  the  radicle  being  directed  to  the  base  of  the 
seed.  In  curved  or  campylotropal  seeds  the  embryo  is  folded  so 
that  its  radicular  and  cotyledonary  extremities  are  approximated, 
and  it  becomes  ampkitropal  (fig.  44).  In  this  instance  the  seed 
may  be  exalbuminous.  and  the  embryo  may  be  folded  on  itself; 
or  albuminous,  the  embryo  surrounding  more  or  less  completely  the 
endosperm  and  being  peripherical.  Arcordine  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  seed  is  attachca  to  the  pericarp,  tne  radicle  may  be 
directed  upwards  or  downwards,  or  laterally,  as  regards  the  ovary 
In  an  ortnotropal  seed  attached  to  the  base  of  the  pericarp  it  is 
superior,  as  also  in  a  suspended  anatropal  seed.  In  other  anatropal 
seeds  the  radicle  is  inferior.  When  the  seed  is  horizontal  as  regards 
the  pericarp,  the  radicle  is  either  centnf ueal.  when  it  points  to  the 
outer  wall  of  the  ovary;  or  centripetal,  when  it  points  to  the  axis 
or  inner  wall  of  the  ovary.  These  characters  arc  of  \'alue  for  purposes 
of  classification,  as  they  are  often  constant  in  large  groups  of  genera. 
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Plants  in  which  there  are  two  ooCyledont  produced  in  the  embr^ 
are  dUotykianous.  The  two  cotyledom  thus  formed  are  opposite 
to  each  other  (figs.  a2  and  43)1  but  are  not  alwavs  of  the  same  size. 
Thus,  in  Abronia  and  other  members  of  the  order  Nvctaginaceae,  one 
of  them  is  smaller  than  the  other  (often  very  small),  and  in  Ctunfa 
rmaminsis  there  appears  to  be  only  one,  in  consequence  of  the 
intimate  union  whKh  takes  place  between  the  two.  The  union 
between  the  cotyledonary  leaves  may  continue  after  the  young  i^nt 
begins  to  germinate.  Such  embryos  have  been  ca,Utdpseu£mumo- 
cot^fledonaus.  The  texture  of  the  cotyledons  varies.  Tnesr  may  be 
thick,  as  in  the  pea  (fig.  4a),  exhibiting  no  traces  of  venation,  with 
their  flat  internal  surfaces  m  contact,  and  their  backs  more  or  less 
convex;  or  they  mav  be  in  the  form  <^  thin  and  delicate  laminae, 
flattened  on  both  sides,  and  having  distinct  venation,  as  in  Ricinus, 
Jatropka.  Eiunymus,  &c  The  cotyledons  usually  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  mature  embryo,  and  this  is  remarkably  well  seen  in  such 
exalbuminous  seeds  as  the  bean  and  pea. 

Cotyledons  are  usually  entire  and  sessile.  But  they  occasionally 
beoome  lobed,  as  in  the  walnut  and  the  lime;  or  pettolate,  as  in 
C»amum  moUs;  or  auriculate,  as  in  the  ash.    Like  leaves  in  the 


Fig.  43. 


Fig.  46. 


Fig.  47- 


Fig.  44. 


Fig.  4S. 


Fig.  48. 


F^g.  43.— Seed  of  Pansy  {Victa  tricolor)  cut  vertically.  The  em- 
bryo  pi  IB  axial,  in  the  midst  of  fleshy  endosperm  al.  The  seed  is 
anatropal,  and  the  embryo  is  homotropal;  the  cotyledons  cq  point 
to  the  base  of  the  nuodlus  or  chalaza  ch,  while  the  radicle,  or  the 
other  extremity  of  the  embryo,  points  to  the  micropyle,  close  to  the 
hilum  h.  The  hilum  or  base  oif  the  seed,  and  the  cnalaaa  or  base  of 
the  nuodlus  are  united  by  means  of  the  raphe  r. 

Fig.  44. — ^Seed  of  the  Red  Campion  {Lychnis),  cut  vertically, 
showing  the  peripherical  embryo,  with  its  two  cotyledons  and  its 
radicle.  The  embryo  b  curved  round  the  albumen,  so  that  its 
cotyledons  and  radicle  both  come  near  the  hilum  (amphitropal), 

riG.  4S. — Mature  dicotyledonous  embryo  of  the  Almond,  with 
one  of  tne  cotyledons  removed,  r.  Radicle;  I.  youn^  stem  or 
caulicle;  (,  one  of  the  cotyledons  left;  t,  line  ci  insertion  of  the 
cotyledon  which  has  been  reinoved ;  g,  plumule. 

riG.  46. — Exalbuminous  seed  of  Wallflower  (Cheiranthus)  cut 
vertically.  The  radicle  r  is  folded  on  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons  c 
whU:h  are  accumbent. 

Fig.  47. — ^Transverse  section  of  the  seed  of  the  Wallflower  {Cheir- 
ttittkus),  lowing  the  radicle  r  folded  on  the  edges  of  the  accumbent 
cotyledons  c. 

Fig.  48. — ^Transverse  section  of  the  seed  of  the  Dame's  Violet 
(HesPeru).  The  radicle  r  is  folded  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons  c, 
which  are  said  to  be  incumbent. 

bud,  cotyledons  may  be  either  applied  directly  to  each  other,  or 
may  be  lolded  in  various  ways.  In  geranium  the  cotyledons  are 
twisted  and  doubled;  in  convolvulus  they  are  corrugated;  and  in 
the  potato  and  in  Bunias,  they  are  spiral. — the  same  terms  being 
applied  as  to  the  foliage  leaves.  Tne  radicle  and  cotyledons  are 
eitner  straight  or  variously  curved.  Thus,  in  some  cruciferous 
plants,  as  the  wallflower,  the  cotyledons  are  applied  by  their  faces, 
and  the  radicle  (figs.  46,  47)  is  lolded  on  their  edges,  so  as  to  be 
lateral:  the  cotyledons  are  here  accumbent.  In  others,  as  Hes^ris, 
the  cotyledons  (fig.  48)  are  applied  to  each  other  by  their  faces, 
and  the  radicle,  r,  is  folded  on  their  back,  so  as  to  be  dorsal,  and 
the  cotyledons  are  incumbent.  Again,  the  cotyledons  are  con- 
dupliade  when  the  radicle  u  dorsal,  and  encloicd  between  their  folds. 
In  other  divisions  the  radicle  is  folded  in  a  spiral  manner,  and  the 
cotyledons  follow  the  same  course. 

In  many  gymnosperms  more  than  two  cotyledons  are  present, 
and  they  are  arranged  in  a  whorl.  This  occurs  in  Coniferae,  especi- 
ally in  the  pine,  fir  (fig.  49).  spruce  and  larch,  in  which  six,  nine, 
twelve  and  even  fifteen  have  been  observed.  They  are  linear,  and 
resemble  in  their  form  and  mode  of  development  the  clustered  or 
fasciculated  leaves  of  the  larch.  Plants  bavins  numerous  coty- 
ledons are  termed  polycotyUdonous.  In  species  of  Streptecarpus  tne 
cotyledons  are  permanent,  and  act  the  part  of  leaves.  One  of  them 
is  frequently  largely  developed,  while  the  other  is  small  or  abortive. 


In  those  plants  in  which  there  b  only  a  nngle  cxAyledon  in  the 
embryo,  hence  called  m&necotyledonous,  the  embryo  usually  has  a 
cylindrical  form  more  or  less  rounded  at  the  extremities,  or  efongated 
and  fusiform,  often  oblique  The  axis  is  usually  very  ahort  coib- 
pared  with  the  cotyledon,  which  in  general  endoses  the  plumule 
oy  its  lower  portion,  and  exhibits  on  one  side  a  small  slit  which  indi- 
cates the  umon  of  the  edges  of  the  vasinal  or  sheathing  portkm  of 
the  leaf  (fig.  50).  In  grasses,  by  the  enlarffement  of  the  embryo  in  a 
particular  direction,  the  endosperm  w  pushed  on  one  side,  and  th» 
the  embryo  comes  to  lie  outside  at  the  base  of  the  endonerm  (figs.  32, 
51).  The  lamina  of  the  cotyledon  b  not  developed.  Upon  the  side 
of  the  embryo  next  the  endosperm  and  enveloping  it  b  a  large 
shidd-shaped  body,  termed  the  scuUtlum.  Thb  b  an  outgrowth 
from  the  base  of  the  cotyledon,  eavetoping  more  or  leas  the  ootykdoa 


Fig.  49.         Fig.  50. 


Fig.  si* 


Fig.  sa. 


Fig.  49.— Polyootyledonous  embryo  of  the  Pine  (Pinus)  beginning 
to  sprout,  t,  Hypocotyl ;  r,  radide.  The  cotyledons  c  are  numerous. 
Within  the  cotyledons  the  primordial  leaves  are  seen,  constituting 
the  plumule  or  first  bud  of  the  plant. 

Fig.  50. — Embryo  of  a  spedes  of  Arrow-grass  {TrigUKkim),  ahowiag 
a  uniform  conical  mass,  with  a  slit  s  near  the  lower  part.  The 
cotyledon  c  envelops  the  young  bud,  which  protrudes  at  the  slit 
during  germination.  The  radide  b  devdoped  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  axis  r. 

Fig.  51.-— Grain  of  Wheat  (Triiieum)  germinating,  showing  (») 
the  cotyledon  and  (c)  the  rootlets  surrounded  by  their  nbeaths 
{coleorrkiwae). 

Fig.  52. — ^Embryo  of  Caryocar.  I,  Thick  hypocotyl,  forming  nearly 
the  whole  mass,  becoming  narrowed  and  curved  at  its  extremity, 
and  applied  to  the  groove  s.  In  the  figure  this  narrowed  portion  is 
slightly  separated  from  the  groove;  c,  two  rudimentary  cotyledc 


and  plumule,  in  some  cases,  as  in  maixe,  completdy  investing  it; 
in  other  cases,  as  in  rice,  moely  sending  small  prolongationa  over  its 
anterior  face  at  the  apex.  By  others  this  scutdlum  b  cornkkrcd 
as  the  true  cotyledon,  and  the  sheathing  structure  covering  the 

flumule  is  regarded  as  a  ligule  or  axillary  stipule  (see  Grasses). 
n  many  aquatic  monocotyledons  (e.g.  Potamogetcn,  Ruppia  ami 
others)  there  is  a  much-developed  hypocotyl.  which  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  embryo  and  acts  as  a  store  of  nutriment  in 
germination;  these  are  known  as  macropodous  embryos.  A  sirotbr 
case  b  that  of  Caryoear  among  Dicotyledons,  where  the  swollen 
hypocotyl  occupies  most  of  the  embryo  (fig.  52).  In  some  graasei, 
as  oats  and  rice,  a  projection  oi  cellular  tissue  is  seen  upon  the  nde 
of  the  embryo  opposite  to  the  scutdlum,  that  is.  on  the  anterior 
side.  This  nas  txwn  termed  the  epibiast.  It  is  very  large  in  rioe. 
This  by  some  was  considered  the  rudimentary  second  cotyledon. 
but  is  now  generally  regarded  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  sheath  of  the 
true  cotyledon.  (A.  B.  R.) 

FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  FARMING.  The  different  sorts  ol 
fruits  and  flowers  are  dealt  with  in  articles  under  their  own 
headings,  to  which  reference  may  be  made,  and  these  g^ve 
the  substantial  facts  as  to  their  cultivation.    See  also  the  artide 

HORTICULTUKE. 

G&EAT  BUTAZN 

The  extent  of  the  fruit  industry  may  be  gathered  from  the 
figures  for  the  acreage  of  land  under  cultivation  in  orchards 
and  small  fruit  plantations  The  Board  of  Agriculture  returns 
concerning  the  orchard  areas  of  Great  Britain  showed  a  continuous 
expansion  year  by  year  from  199,178  acres  in  x888  to  234.660 
acres  in  190X,  as  will  be  learnt  from  Table  I.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  an  exception  in  1893,  but  the  decline  in  that  year  is  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  since  1891  the  agricultural 
returns  have  betn  collected  only  from  holdings  of  more  than 
one  acre,  whereas  they  were  previously  obtained  from  all  holdings 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  or  more.  As  there  are  many  holdings 
of  less  than  an  acre  in  extent  upon  which  fruit  b  grown,  and  as 
fruit  b  largely  raised  also  in  suburban  and  other  gardens  wfaidi 
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do  not  come  Into  the  returns,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  actual  extent  of  land  devoted  to  fruit  culture  exceeds  that 
which  is  indicated  by  tbe  official  figures.  In  the  Board  of 
Agricttltuie  returns  up  to  June  1908,  308,000  acres  are  stated 
to  be  de%'Oted  to  fruit  cultivation  of  all  kinds  in  Great  Britain. 


Tails  h—Sxitni  tf  Orckards  mi  Greai  Britain  in  tack  Ytar, 

1887  to  jpor. 

Year. 

Acres. 

Year. 

Acres. 

Year. 

Acres. 

1887 
1888 

1889 
1090 
1891 

20(2,234 

199.17* 
199*897 

902M 
209.996 

1892 
1893 
1894 

'214,187 
218,428 
22M54 

mil 

224.116 
226,059 
228,603 
232.129 
234,660 

TaUe  II.  shows  that  the  expansion  of  the  orchard  area  of  Great 
Britain  is  mainly  confined  to  England,  for  it  has  slightly  de- 
creased in  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  acreage  officiallyretumed 
as  under  orchards  is  that  of  arable  or  grass  land  which  is  also 

Tails  IL^Anas  mUtr  Orckards  in  Bngfand,  Wales  attd  Scotland— 

Acrts» 


Vor. 

England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

1696 
1897 

218^1 

3677 
3707 

1935 
2148. 

221. 25A 
224,1 16 
226,059 

1898 

220,220 

3690 

2149 

1899 

222.712 
226,i64 

3666 

2225 

228,603 

1900 

3695 

2270 

232,129 

1901 

228,580 

3767 

2313 

234.660 

1908 

244.430 

3577 

2290 

250.297 

Bstd  for  fruit  trees  of  any  kind.  Conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
detenaine  the  irregular  distribution  of  orchards  in  Great  Britain. 
The  dozen  counties  which  possess  the  largest  extent  of  orchard 
had  all  lie  in  the  south  or  west  of  the  island.  According  to  the 
letanis  for  1908  (excluding  small  fruit  areas)  they  were  the 
following: — 


Coonty. 

Acres. 

County. 

Acre*. 

County.  • 

Acres. 

Ke«t  .       . 
Devon 
Hcreiora 
SoaicrKt    . 

32,751 
27,200 

28,316 
25.279 

Worcester  . 
Gloucester . 
Cornwall    : 
Middlesex  . 

23.653 

20424 

5415 

5.300 

Salop    .     . 
Dorset.     . 
Monmouth 
Wilts    .     . 

4685 
4464 
39»4 
3630 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  county  of  Kent,  which  grows 
a  greater  variety  of  fruit  than  any  of  the  others,  the  counties 
of  Devon,  Hereford,  Somerset,  Worcester  and  Gloucester  have 
ta  aggregate  orchard  area  of  1 24,87 2  acres.  These  five  counties 
of  the  west  and  south-west  of  England — constituting  in  one 
oootinuous  area  what  is  essentially  the  cider  country  of  Great 
Britain— embrace  therefore  rather  less  than  half  of  the  entire 
orchard  area  of  the  island,  while  Salop,  Monmouth  and  Wilts 
have  about  300  less  than  they  had  a  few  years  ago.  Five  English 
ODunties  have  less  than  xooo  acres  each  of  orchards,  namely, 
the  county  of  London,  and  the  northern  counties  of  Cumberland, 
Wcstmoriand,  Northumberland  and  Durham.  Rutland  has 
last  over  100  acres.  The  largest  orchard  areas  i^  Wales  are  in 
the  two  counties  adjoining  Hereford — ^Brecon  with  1x36  acres 
tad  Radnor  with  727  acres;  at  the  other  extreme  is  Anglesey, 
«ith  a  decreasing  orchard  area  of  only  2  2  acres.  Of  the  Scottish 
coanties,  Lanark  takes  the  lead  with  1285  acres,  Perth,  Stirling 
tad  Haddington  following  with  684  and  129  acres  respectively. 
Ayr  and  Midlothian  are  the  only  other  counties  possessing  too 
soes  or  more  oi  orchards,  whilst  Kincardine,  Orkney  and 
Sictland  return  no  orchard  area,  and  Banff,  Bute,  Kinross, 
Nairn,  Peebles,  Sutherland  and  Wigtown  return  less  than  xo 
urn  each.  It  may  be  added  that  in  X908  Jersey  returned  1090 
Kicsof  <»chards,  Guernsey,  &c.,  144  acres,  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
131  acres;  the  two  last>named  places  showing  a  decline  as 
onspsred  with  eight  years  previously. 

Oatside  the  cider  counties  proper  of  England,  the  counties  in 
vha^  orchards  for  commercial  fruit-growing  have  increased 
coaiidcrably  in  recent  years  include  Berlu,  Buckingham, 
Caabddfe,  Essex,  Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Norfolk, 


Oxford,  Salop,  Sussex,  Warwick  and  Wilts.  Apples  are  the 
principal  fruit  grown  in  the  western  and  south-western  counties, 
pean  also  being  fairly  common.  In  parts  of  Gloucestershire, 
however,  and  in  the  Evesham  and  Pershore  districts  of  Worcester- 
shire, plum  orchards  exist.  Plums  are  almost  as  largely  grown 
as  apples  in  Cambridgeshire.  Large  quantities  of  apples,  plums, 
damsons,  cherries,  and  a  fair  quantity  of  pears  are  grown  for  the 
market  in  Kent,  whilst  apples,,  plums  and  pears  predominate  in 
Middlesex.  In  many  counties  damsons  are  cultivated  around 
fruit  plantations  to  shelter  the  latter  from  the  wind. 

Of  small  fruit  (currants,gooseberries,stra wherries,  raspberries, 
&c.)  no  return  was  made  of  the  acreage  previous  to  1888,  in 
which  year  it  was  given  as  36,724  acres  for  Great  Britain.  In 
1889  it  rose  to  41,933  acres. 

Later  figures  are  shown  in  Table  III.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
owing  to  corrections  made  in  the  enumeration  in  1897^  aconsider- 

Tablb  III.— Areas  of  Small  Fruit  in  Great  Britain, 


Year. 

Acres. 

Year. 

Acres. 

Year. 

Acres. 

1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 

46.a34 

62,148 
65487 

1894 
1897 

68,415 
74.547 
76.245 
69.792 

1898 

1899 
1900 
1901 

69.753 
71.526 
73.780 

74.999 

able  reduction  in  the  area  is  recorded  for-  that  year,  and  pre- 
sumably the  error  then  discovered  existed  in  all  the  preceding 
returns.  The  returns  for  1907  gave  the  acreage  of  small  fruit 
as  82,175  acres,  and  in  1908  at  84,880  acres — an  area  more  than 
double  that  of  1889. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  considerable  expansion,  rather 
than  a  contraction,  of  small  fruit  plantations  since  1896.  The 
acreage  of  small  fruit  in  Great  Britain  is  about  one-third  that  of 
the  orchards.  As  may  be  seen  in  Table  IV.,  it  is  mainly  confined 
to  Engkind,  though  Scotland  has  over  4000  more  acres  of  small 

Tablb  IV.— i4mu  under  Small  Fruit  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland 

—Acres, 


Year. 

England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

1898 

63.438 

1044 

5271 

69.753 

1899 

61.867 
5*'749 

1106 

5553 

71.526 

1900 

1109 

5922 
6079 

73.780 

1901 

67,828 

1092 

74.999 

1908 

75.750 

1200 

7930 

84.880 

fruit  than  of  orchards.  About  one-third  of  the  area  of  small 
fruit  in  England  belongs  to  Kent  alone,  that  county  having 
returned  24,137  acres  in  1908.  Cambridge  now  ranks  next  with 
6878  acres,  followed  by  Norfolk  with  5876  acres,  Worcestershire 
with  4852  acres,  Middlesex  with  4x63  acres,  Hants  with  3320 
acres  and  Essex  with  2150  acres.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
between  1900  and  1908  Cambridgeshire  had  almost  doubled 
its  area  of  small  fruits,  from  3740  to  6878  acres;  whilst  both 
Norfolk  and  Worcestershire  in  1908  had  larger  areas  devoted 
to  small  fruits  than  Middlesex — in  which  county  there  had 
been  a  decrease  of  about  400  acres  during  the  same  period. 
The  largest  county  area  of  small  fruit  in  Wales  is  806  acres 
in  Denbighshire,  and  in  Scotland  279X  acres  in  Perthshire, 
2259  acres  in  Lanarkshire,  followed  by  4i2.acres  in  Forfarshire. 
The  only  counties  in  Great  Britain  which  make  no  return  under 
the  head  of  small  fruit  are  Orkney  and  Shetland;  and  Sutherland 
only  gives  2|  acres.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  consider- 
able areas  of  small  fruit,  in  kitchen  gardens  and  elsewhere,  find 
no  place  in  the  official  returns,  which,  however,  include  small 
fruit  grown  between  and  under  orchard  trees. 

Gooseberries  are  largely  grown  in  most  small  fruit  districts. 
Currants  are  less  widely  cultivated,  but  the  red  currant  is  more 
extensively  grown  than  the  black,  the  latter  having  suffered 
seriously  from  the  ravages  of  the  black  currant  mite.  Kent  is 
the  great  centre  for  raspberries  and  for  strawberries,  though, 
in  addition,  the  latter  fruit  is  largely  grown  in  Cambridgeshi'- 
(24x1  acres),  Hampshire  (2337  acres),  Norfolk  (2067  s' 
and  Worcestershire  (i  273  acres).    Essex,  Lincolnshire,  Ch 
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Com  wall  and  Middlesex  each  ]iaa  more  than  500  acres  devoted 
to  strawberry  cultivation. 

The  following  statement  from  returns  for  1908  shows  the 
area  under  different  kinds  of  fruit  in  1907  and  1908  in  Great 
Britai*^  and  also  whether  there  had  been  an  increase  or  decrease: 


1907. 

1908. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Small  Fruit- 
Raspberries        .     . 
Currants  and  Goose- 
berries      .     .     . 
Other  kinds  .     .     . 

Orchards- 
Apples     .... 
Pears       .... 
Cherries  .... 
Plums      .... 
Other  Idnds  .     .     . 

Acres. 

Acres. 

28,615 
9.323 

26,241 
20,501 

Acres. 

+  988 
+  445 

+  651 
+  621 

82,175 

84.880 

+2705 

172.643 

8,911 
12,027 

14.901 

41.694 

172,751 

15.683 
40.391 

4-  108 
+  693 

+  7?? 
-1303 

250,176 

250,297 

+  121 

It  appears  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  returns  that  27^33 
acres  of  small  fruit  was  grown  in  orchards,  so  that  the  total 
extent  of  land  under  fruit  cultivation  in  Great  Britain  at  the  end 
of  1908  was  about  308,000  acres. 

There  are  no  official  returns  as  to  the  acreage  devoted  to 
orchard  cultivation  in  Ireland.  The  figures  relating  to  small  fruit, 
moreover,  extend  back  only  to  1899,  when  the  area  under  this 
head  was  returned  as  4809  acres,  which  became  4359  acres  in 
1900  and  4877  acres  in  1901.  In  most  parts  of  the  country 
there  are  districts  favourable  to  the  culture  of  small  fruits, 
such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries  and  currants, 
and  of  top  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums  and  damsons. 
The  only  localities  largely  identified  with  fruit  culture  as  an 
industry  are  the  Drogheda  district  and  the  Armagh  district. 
In  the  former  all  the  kind^  named  are  grown  except  strawberries, 
the  speciality  being  raspberries,  which  are  marketed  in  Dublin, 
Belfast  and  Liverpool.  In  the  Armagh  district,  again,  all  the 
kinds  named  are  grown,  but  in  this  case  strawberries  are  the 
speciality,  the  markets  utilized  being  Richhill,  Belfast,  and  those 
in  Scotland.  In  the  Drogheda  district  the  grower  bears  the 
cost  of  picking,  packing  and  shipping,  but  he  cannot  estimate 
his  net  returns  until  his  fruit  is  on  the  market.  Around  Armagh 
the  Scottish  system  prevails— that  is,  the  fruit  is  sold  while 
growing,  the  buyer  being  responsible  for  the  picking  and 
marketing. 

The  amount  of  fruit  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  has 

such  an  important  bearing  on  the  possibilities  of  the  industry 

that  the  following  figures  also  may  be  useful: 

The  quantities  of  apples,  pean,  plums,  cherries  and  grapes 
imported  in  the  raw  condition  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each 
year.  1892  to  igot,  are  shown  in  Table  V.  Previous  to  1892  apples 
only  were  separately  enumerated.  Upto  i899inclu8ivetheauantities 
were  given  m  bushels,  but  in  1900  a  change  was  made  to  hundred- 
weights. This  renders  the  quantities  in  that  and  subsequent  years 
not  directly  comparable  with  those  in  earlier  years,  but  the  com- 
parison of  the  values,  which  are  also  given  in  the  table,  continues 
to  hold  good.  The  figures  for  1908  have  been  added  to  show  the 
increase  that  had  taken  place.  In  some  yean  the  value  of  imported 
apples  exceeds  the  aggregate  value  of  the  peara,  plums,  cnerries 
and  grapes  imported.  The  extreme  values  for  apples  shown  in  the 
table  are  i^844.ooo  in  1803  and  £2,079,000  in  1908.  Grapes  rank  next 
to  apples  m  point  of  value,  ana  over  the  seventeen  years  the  amount 
ranged  between  £304,000  in  1892  and  £728.000  m  1908.  On  the 
average,  the  annual  outlay  on  imported  pears  is  sKgntly  in  excess 
of  that  on  plums.  The  extremes  shown  are  £167,000  in  1895  and 
fS  15.000  in  1908.  In  the  case  of  plums,  the  smallest  outlay  tabulated 
IS  £166.000  in  1895.  whilst  the  largest  is  £498,000  in  1897.  The 
amounts  expended  upon  imported  cherries  varied  between  £96,000 
in  1895  and  £308.000  in  1900.  In  1900  apricots  and  peaches,  im- 
ported raw,  previously  included  with  raw  plums,  were  for  the  first 
time  separately  enumerated,  the  import  into  the  United  Kingdom 
for  that  year  amountins  to  13.689  cwt..  valued  at  £25,^46;  in  1901 
the  quantity  was  13,463  cwt.  and  the  value  £32,350.    The  latter 


rose  in  igpS  to  £60.000.  In  1900,  also,  currants,  gooseberries  aod 
strawberries,  hitherto  included  in  unenumerated  raw  fruit,  were 
likewise  for  the  first  time  separately  returned.  Of  raw  currants 
the  import  was  64462  cwt.,  valued  at  £87.176  (1908,  £121.850}; 
of  raw  gooseberries  26.045  cwt.,  valued  at  £14,626  (1908,  £25.520}: 
and  of  raw  strawberries,  52.225  cwt..  valued  at  £85.949.  In  1907 
only  ff.ooo  cwt.  of  strawberries  were  imported.  In  1901  the 
quantities  and  values  were  respectively — currants.  70*402  cwt . 

Tablb  V. — Imparts  of  Ran  Apples^  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  amd 
Crapes  into  tko  UmUd  Kingdom,  i8q2  to  jffoi.  QvantHies  in 
Thousands  of  Bushels  (thousands  of  aoL  in  1900  and  igot). 
Values  in  Thousands  of  Pounds  Sterling. 


Year. 

Quantities.                                       1 

Apples. 

Ptors. 

Plums. 

Cherries. 

Grapes. 

Illlllllll 

4515 
3460 

4969 
3292 

61 77 
4200 

2129' 
1830* 

637 

915 

1310 

483 
1052 

492 
572 
477 
349* 

413 
777 
777 

560 

1044 
922 

558 

423J 

264* 

217 
346 

3" 
196 

219 
312 

402 
281 

243; 
213 » 

762 
979 
833 
865 
883 

994 

1136 
1158 

593* 
68o» 

Values. 

Illllllllll 

1354 
1389 

1582 
1 187 
1108 
1186 
1225 
1183 
2079 

297 
347 

167 
207 
378 

222 

266 

^S 
296 

515 

200 

332 
302 
166 

*^ 
498 

435 

294 

393 

135 
195 
167 

?s 

106 

178 
231 

214 
235 

394 
530 
470 
487 
443 
495 

m 

728 

*  Thousands  of  cwta 

£75,308:  gooseberries,  21.73^  cwt..  £11,420;  strawberries.  38,604 
cwt.,  £51,290.  Up  to  1899  the  imports  of  tomatoes  were  included 
amongst  unenumerated  raw  vegetables,  so  that  the  quantity  was 
not  separately  ascertainable.  For  1900  the  import  of  tomatoes 
was  833,032  cwt.,  valued  at  £792.339.  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
fraction  under  2 id.  per  lb.  For  1901  the  quantity  was  793.99 1  cwt., 
and  the  value  £734.051 :  for  1906,  there  were  1,124.700  cwt.,  valued 
at  £953475:  for  1907.  1. 135499  cwt..  valued  at  £1,020.805:  and 
for  1908.  1.160,283  cwt.,  valued  at  £95S,983> 

In  1908  the  outlay  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  imported  raw 
fruits,  such  as  tan  easily  be  produced  at  home,  was  £4.195.654. 
made  up  as  follows: 


Apples.  .  .  .  £2.079.703 
Grapes.  .  .  .  728,026 
Pears  ....  515>914 
Cherries    .     .     .       235.523 


Plums £428.966 

Currants  .  .  .  121.852 
Apricots  and  peaches  60.141 
Gooseberries     .     .       25.529 


In  addition  about  £280.000  was  spent  upon  "  unenumerated  **  raw 
fruit,  and  £s6o.ooo  on  nuts  other  than  almonds  *'  used  as  fruit." 
which  woura^  include  walnuts  and  filberts,  both  produced  at  home. 
It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  expenditure  on  imported  fruits, 
such  as  are  grown  within  the  limits  01  the  United  Kingdom,  exceeds 
four  millions  steriing  per  annum.  The  remaindor  of  the  outlay  oa 
imported  fruit  in  l9oi8,  amounting  to  over  £5,000,000,  was  made 
up  of  £2,269,6<;i  for  oranges,  £471.713  for  lemcMis.  £1.769*249  for 
bananas,  and  £560^01  for  almond-nuts;  these  cannot  be  grown  oa 
an  industrial  scale  in  the  British  Isles. 

It  maybe  interesting  to  note  the  source  of  some  of  these  imported 
fruits.  The  United  ^tes  and  Canada  send  most  of  the  apples, 
the  quantity  for  1907  being  1,413.000  cwt.  and  1.588.000  cwt. 
respectively,  while  Australia  contributes  280,000  cwt.  Plums 
come  chiefly  from  France  (200,000  cwt.).  followed  with  38.000  cwt. 
from  Germany  and  28,000  cwt.  froiA  the  Netherlands.  Pears  are 
imported  chiefly  from  France  (204,000  cwt.)  and  Belgium  (176,000): 
but  the  Netherlands  send  52,000  cwt.,  and  the  United  States  24.000 
cwt.  The  great  bulk  of  imported  tomatoes  comes  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  the  quantity  in  1907  being  604,692  cwt.  The  Channel 
Islands  also  sent  223,800  cwt.,  France  iif  ,500  cwt.,  Spain  169.000 
cwt.,  and  Portugal  a  long  way  behind  with  11.700  cwt.  Klost  ol 
the  strawberries  imported  come  from  France  (33,800  cwt.)  and  tJ>e 
Netherlands  (10.300  cwt.). 

FruU-growing  in  Kent: — Kent  is  by  far  the  largest  fruit-growing 
county  in  England.  For  centuries  that  county  has  been  famous 
for  its  fruit,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  for  the  distribu* 
tion  of  trees  and  gjraf  ts  throughout  the  country.    The  cnltivaUoD 
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effniit  luid  opon  farms  in  many  parts  of  Kent  has  always  been 
an  uaportaat  feature  in  its  agriculture.  An  excellent  description 
of  this  Dotewonhy  characteristic  of  Kentish  farming  is  contained 
ia  %  comprehensive  paper  on  the  agriculture  of  Kent  by  Mr 
Gaiks  Whitehead,*  whose  remarks,  with  various  additions  and 
Bodi&catiotts,  are  here  reproduced. 

Where  the  conditions  are  favouiable,  tsptdaXly  in  East  and  Mid 
Keu,  tbcre  is  a  considerable  acreage  of  fruit  land  attached  to  each 
iArtD,  pbnted  with  cherry,  apple,  pear,  plum  and  damson  trees, 
add  vich  bu^  fruits,  or  soft  fruits  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
iacludiae  gooseberrieSf  currants,  raspberries,  eithet  with  or  without 
stiadara  tn«s,  and  strawberries,  and  filberts  and  cob-nuts  in  Mid 
K<nL  Thb  acreage  has  largely  increased,  and  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  iacieaae,  as,  on  the  whole,  fruit-growing  has  been  profitable 
acd  has  materially  benefited  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  fruit 
land  on  their  farms.  There  are  also  cultivators  who  grow  nothing 
but  (ruit.  These  are  principally  in  the  district  of  East  Kent,  between 
Rochester  and  Canterbury,  and  in  the  district  of  Mid  Kent  near 
London,  and  they -manage  their  fruit  land,  as  a  rule,  better  than 
farmen.  as  they  give  their  undivided  attention  to  it  and  have  more 
technical  knowlrage.  But  there  has  been  great  improvement  of 
b;e  in  the  management  of  fruit  land,  especially  of  cherry  and -apple 
orchards,  the  grass  of  which  is  fed  off  by  animals  havmg  corn  or 
cakie,  or  the  Land  u  wiell  manured.  Apple  trees  are  grease-banded 
anl  sprayed  systematically  by  advanced  fruit-growers,  to  prevent 
or  check  the  attacks  of  destructive  insects.  Far  more  attention  is 
bein(  paid  to  the  selection  of  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  having 
cobjr.  sixc,  flavour,  keeping  qualities,  and  other  attributes  to  meet 
the  tastes  of  the  public,  and  to  compete  with  the  beautiful  fruit  that 
cofBCf  from  the  United  States  and  Claiuida. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  apples  at  present  grown  in*  Kent  mention 
ihould  be  made  of  Mr  Gladstone,  Beauty  of  Bath.  Devonshire 
Ouaneoden,  Lady  Sudely,  Yellow  Ingestrc  and  Worcester  Pearmain. 
These  are  dessert  apples  ready  to  pick  in  August  and  September, 
and  are  not  stored.  For  storing.  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange 
Fippm  (the  best  dessert  appfe  in  existence).  Cox  s  Pomona.  Duchess, 
Fau«artte.GKascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Court  Pendu  Plat.Baumann's 
Red  Reinette,  Allington  Pippin,  Dum  of  Devonshire  and  Blenheim 
Oruigc.  Among  kitchen  apples  for  selling  straight  from  the  trees 
the  moat  usually  planted  are  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Early  Julian,  Eclinville  Seedling.  Pott's  SeedPing,  Early 
Rivers,  Gienadier,  Golden  Spire,  Stiriing  Castto  and  Domino.  For 
storing,  the  cooking  sorts  favoured  now  are  Stone's  or  Loddington. 
Warner's  King,  Wellington,  Lord  Derby,  Queen  Caroline,  Tower  of 
Gbcns,  Winter  Queening.  Lucombe's  Seedling,  Bismarck,  Bramicy's 
Seedling.  Golden  Noble  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Almost  all  these 
viD  flouri&h  equally  as  standards,  pyramids  and  bushes.  Among 
pears  are  Hcsfe.  Clapp's  Favourite.  WillLim's  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre 
de  Captaumont,  Fertibty.  Beurr6  Richc,  ChisscI,  Bcurr6  Clairgcau, 
Louise  Bonne  ofjersey.  Doyenne  du  Cornice  and  Vicar  of  Winklield. 
Among  ploms,  Rivers's  Early  Prolific,  Tsar.  Belgian  Purple,  Black 
Diamond,  Kentish  Bush  Plum,  Pond's  Seedling,  Magnum  Bonum 
aad  Victoria  are  mainly  cultivated.  The  damson  known  as  Farlcigh 
PltdilK,  or  Crittenden  s,  is  most  extensively  grown  throughout  the 
couaty,  and  usually  yields  brge-  crops,  which  make  good  prices. 
As  a  case  in  point, purchasers  were  offering  to  contract  for  quantities 
of  this  damson  at  Oo  per  ton  in  May  of  1899,  as  the  prospects  of  the 
Tidd  were  nnsatisiactory.  On  the  other  hand,  in  one  year  recently 
vhen  the  crop  was  abnormally  abundant,  some-of  the  fruit  barely 
paid  the  expenses  of  sending  to  market.  The  varieties  of  cherries 
•wt  frequently  grown  are  Governor  Wood,  Knight's  Early  Black, 
FrogmorcBlackhMirt,  Black  Eagle, Waterloo,  Amberheart,  Bigarreau, 
Napoleon  Bigarreau  and  Turk.  A  variety  of  cherry  known  as  the 
Ken'iih  chcny,  of  a  light  red  ook>ur  and  fine  subacid  flavour,  is 
B-ch  grown  in  Kent  for  dryine  and  cooking  purposes.  Another 
cfmy.  Mtnibr  in  colour  and  quality^  which  comes  rather  late,  known 
a&  the  Flemish,  is  also  extensively  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  very 
dark  red  brge  MoreUo,  used  for  making  cherry  brandy.  These  three 
^irrties  are  grown  extensively  as  pyramids,  and  the  bst-named 
alv}  on  walls  and  sides  of  buildings.  Sometimes  the  cherry  crop  is 
■old  by  auction  to  dealers,  who  ptck,  pack  and  conrign  the  fruit  to 
Bvarkec  Large  prices  are  often  made,  as  much  as  £80  per  acre  being 
sot  uncommon.  The  crop  on  a  large  cherry  orchard  in  Mid  Kent 
hat  been  sold  for  more  than  £100  per  acre. 

>hltere  old  standard  trees  have  been  long  neglected  and  have 
nrorae  overgrown  by  mosses  and  lichens,  the  attempts  made  to 
tnprovt  them  seldom  succeed.  The  introduction  of  bush  fruit  trees 
(K  Mrti  by  ^f  ting  on  the  Paradise  stock  has  been  of  much  advantage 
to  iruit  cultivators,  as  they  come  into  bearing  in  two  or  three  years, 
*Ad  axe  more  easily  cultivated,  pruned,  sprayed  and  picked  than 
*;4«dards.  Many  puintations  of  these  bush  trees  have  been  formed  in 
K.i:t  U  apples,  pears  and  plums.  Half  standards  and  pyramids  have 
&'«>  been  pbnted  of  these  fruits,  as  well  as  of  cherries.  Bushes  of 
r^^weherries  and  currants,  and  clumps  or  stools  of  raspberry  canes, 
hn-e  htrn  pbnted  to  a  great  extent  in  many  parts  of  the  Cast  and 
M«l  di\isjoa«  of  Kent,  but  not  much  in  the  Weald,  where  apples  are 

*  /our,  Roy.-AgrU.  Soc,  1899. 


principally  grown.  Sometimes  fruit  bushes  are  put  in  alternate  rows 
with  bush  or  standard  trees  of  apple,  pear,  plum  or  damson,  or  they 
are  planted  by  themselves.  The  disunces  apart  for  pbnting  are  gener- 
ally for  cherry  and  apple  treeson  grass  30  It.  by  30  ft.;  for  standard 
apples  and  pear  trees  from  so  ft.  to  24  ft.  upon  arable  bnd,  with  bush 
fruit,  as  gooseberries  and  currants,  under  them.  These  are  set  6  ft.  by 
6  f L  apart,  and  5  ft.  by  2  ft.  for  raspberries,  and  strawberries  a  ft.  6  in. 
to  ^  ft.  by  I  ft.  6  in.  to  I  ft.  3  in.  apart.  On  some  fruit  farms  bush 
or  awarf  trees — apples,  pean,  plums — are  pbnted  ak>ne,  at  distances 
varying  from  8  ft.  to  to  ft.  apart,  giving  irom  485  to  680  bush  trees 
per  acre,  nothing  being  grown  between  them  except  periiaps  straw- 
berries or  vegetables  during  the  first  two  or  three  years.  It »  believed 
that  this  is  the  best  way  of  ensuring  fruit  of  high  quality  and  colour. 
Another  arrangement  consists  in  putting  standard  apple  or  pear 
trees  30  ft.  apart  (48  trees  per  acre),  and  setting  bush  trees  of  apples 
or  pcara  15  1 1.  apart  between  them ;  these  btter  come  quickly  mto 
bearing,  and  are  removed  when  the  standards  are  fully  grown. 
Occasionally  gooseberry  or  currant  bushes,  or  raspberry  canes  or 
strawberry  plants,  are  set  between  the  bush  trees,  and  taken  away 
directly  tney  interfere  with  the  growth  of  these.  Half  standard 
apple  or  plum  trees  are  set  triangularly  15  ft.  apart,  and  strawberry 
plants  at  a  distance  of  I )  ft.  from  pbnt  to  pbnt  and  2^  ft.  from  row 
to  row.  Or  currant  or  gooseberry  bushes  are  set  between  the  half 
standards,  and  strawberry  pbnts  between  these. 
^These  systems  involve  high  farming.  The  manures  used  are 
London  manure,  where  hops  are  not  grown,  and  bone  meal,  super- 
phosphate, rags,  shoddy,  wool-waste,  $sh  refuse,  nitrate  of  soda, 
kaimt  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Where  hofM  are  grown  the  London 
manure  b  wanted  for  them.  Fruit  pbntations  are  always  dug  by 
hand  with  the  Kent  spud.  Fruit  bnd  is  never  ploughed,  as  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  soil  b  levelwd  down  with  the 
"  Canterbury  "  hoe,  and  then  the  pbntations  are  kept  free  from 
weeds  with  the  ordinary  draw  or  pbte  "  hoe.  The  best  fruit 
farmere  spray  fruit  trees  regularly  in  tne  early  spring,  and  continue 
until  the  blossoms  come  out,  with  quassb  and  soft  soap  and  paijtffin 
emulsions,  and  a  very  few  with  Parb  green  only,  where  there  is  no 
under  fruit,  in  order  to  prevent  and  check  the  constant  attacks  of 
the  various  caterpilbrs  and  other  insect  pests.  This  is  a  costly  and 
laborious  process,  but  it  pays  well,  as  a  rule.  The  falbcy  that  fruit 
trees  on  grass  bnd  require  no  manure,  and  that  the  grass  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  up  to  their  trunks  without  any  harm,  U  exploding, 
and  many  fruit  farmers  are  well  manuring  their  grass  orchards  and 
removing  the  grass  for  some  dutance  round  the  stems,  particubrly 
where  tte  trees  are  young. 
Strawberries  arc  produced  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  northern 

Sirt  of  the  Mid  Kent  dUtrict  round  the  Grays,  and  from  thence  to 
rpington;  also  near  Sandwich,  and  to  some  extent  near  Maidstone. 
Raspberry  canes  have  been  extensively  put  in  during  the  last  few 
yeara,  and  in  some  seasons  yield  good  profits.  There  is  a  veiy  great 
and  growing  demand  for  all  soft  fruits  for  jam-making,  and  prices 
are  fairly  good,  taking  an  averse  of  years,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  importations  from  France,  Belgium,  Holbnd,  Spain  and  Italy. 
The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  national  demand  for  jam  and  other 
fruit  preserves  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  Kent  fruit  producers. 
The  cheapness  of  duty-free  sugar,  as  compared  with  sugar  paying 
duty  in  the  United  States  and  other  brge  irutt-producing  countries, 
afforded  one  of  the  very  few  advantages  possessed  oy  British 
cultivaton,  but  the  reimposition  of  the  sugar  duty  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1901  has  modified  the  position  in  this  respect.  Jam 
factories  were  establbhed  in  several  parts  of  Kent  about  1889  or 
1890,  but  most  of  them  colbpsed  either  from  want  of  capital  or  from 
bad  management.  There  are  still  a  few  remaining,  principally  in 
connexion  with  brge  fruit  farms.  One  of  these  is  at  Swanley,  whose 
energetic  owners  farm  neariy  2000  acres  of  fruit  bnd  in  Kent.  The 
fruit  grown  by  them  that  will  not  make  satisfactory  prices  in  a  fresh 
raw  state  is  made  into  jam,  or  if  time  presses  it  is  first  made  into 

fulp,  and  kept  until  the  opportunity  comes  for  making  it  into  jam. 
n  this  factory  there  are  fifteen  steam -jacketed  vats  in  one  row,  and 
six  others  for  candied  peel.  A  season's  output  on  a  recent  occasion 
comprised  about  3500  tons  of  jam,  850  tons  of  candied  peel  and 
750  gross  (108,000  Dottles)  of  bottled  fruit.  A  great  deal  of  the  fruit 
preserved  is  purchased,  whilst  much  of  that  grown  on  the  farms  is 
sold.  A  strigging  machine  is  employed,  which  does  as  much  work 
as  fifty  women  in  taking  currants  on  their  strigs  or  stalks.  Bbck 
currant  pulp  is  stored  in  casks_  till  winter,  when  there  is  time  to 
convert  it  into  jam.  Strawberries  cannot  be  pulped  to  advantage, 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  raspberries,  the  pulpof  which  is  largely  made. 
Apricots  for  Jam  are  obtained  chiefly  from  France  and  Spain.  There 
is  another  flourishing  factory  near  Sittingboume  worked  on  the 
same  lines.  It  b  very  advantageous  to  fruit  farmers  to  have  jam 
factories  in  connexion  with  their  farms  or  to  have  them  near,  as 


manufacturing  towns  and  to  Scotbnd  are  very  much  less  proportion- 
ally than  those  to  London,  and  consequently  Kent  growers  send 
increasing  quantities  to  these  distant  markets,  where  prices  are 
better,  not  being  so  directly  interiered  with  by  imported  fruit, 
which  i^nerally  finds  its  way  to  London. 
Kentbh  fruit-growers  are  becoming  more  particular  in  picking, 
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grading,  packing  and  storing  fruit,  as  well  as  in  marketing  it.  A 
larger  quantity  of  fruit  is  now  carefully  stored,  and  sent  to  selected 
markets  as  it  ripens,  or  when  there  u  an  ascertained  demand,  as  it 
is  found  that  if  it  is  conugned  to  market  direct  from  the  trees  there 
must  freauently  be  forced  sales  and  competition  with  foreign  fruit 
that  is  fully  matured  and  in  good  order.  It  was  customary  formerly 
for  Kentish  growers  to  consign  all  their  fruit  to  the  London  markets; 
now  a  good  deal  of  it  is  sent  to  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Sheffiteid,  Newcastle  and  other  huge  dties.  Some  is  sent  even  to 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Many  large  growers  send  no  fruit  to 
London  now.  It  b  oy  no  means  uncommon  for  growers  to  sell 
their  fruit  crops  on  the  trees  or  bushes  by  auction  or  private  treaty, 
or  to  contract  to  supply  a  stipulated  quantity  of  specified  fruit,  say 
of  currants,  raspberries  or  strawberries,  to  jam  manufacturers.  There 
is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit,  such  as  grapes,  peaches,  nectarines, 
grown  under  glass,  and  thb  kind  of  culture  tends  to  increase. 

Filberts  andcob-nutsareaspedal  product  erf  Kent,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Maidstone  principally,  and  upon  the  Ragstone  soils,  certain 
cohditions  o(  soil  and  situation  being  essential  tor  their  orofitable 
production.  A  part  of  the  filbert  and  cob-nut  crop  is  pidced  green 
in  September,  as  they  do  well  for  dessert,  though  their  kernels  are 
not  large  or  firm,  andfit  pays  to  sell  them  green,  as  they  weigh  more 
heavily.  One  grower  in  Mid  Kent  has  100  acres  of  nuts,  and  has 
erown  100  tons  in  a  sood  year.  The  average  price  of  late  years  has 
Been  about  5d.  per  m,  which  would  make  the  gross  return  o(  the 
100  acres  amount  to  £4660.  Kentish  filberts  have  long  been  pro- 
verbial for  their  excellence.  Cobs  are  larger  and  look  better  for 
dessert,  though  their  flavour  b  not  so  fine.  They  are  better  croppers, 
and  are  now  usually  planted.  Thb  cultivation  is  not  much  extending, 
as  it  b  very  long  before  the  trees  come  into  full  bearing.  The  London 
market  b  supplied  entirely  with  these  nuts  from  Kent,  and  there  is 
some  demand  in  America  for  them.  Filbert  and  cob  trees  are  most 
closely  pruned.  All  the  year's  growth  b  cut  away  except  the  very 
finest  young  wood,  which  the  trained  eye  of  the  tree-cutter  sees  at 
a  glance  is  blossom-bearing.  The  trees  are  kept  from  5}  to  7  ft. 
high  upon  stems  from  i|^  to  a  ft.  high,  and  are  trained  so  as  to  form 
a  cup  of  from  7  to  8  ft.  in  diameter. 

Tnere  seems  no  reason  to  expect  any  decrease  in  the  acrea^  of 
fruit  land  in  Kent,  and  if  the  improvement  in  the  selection  of  vaneties 
and  in  the  general  management  continues  it  will  yet  pay.   A  hundred 

Kears  ago  every  one  was  grubbing  fruit  land  in  order  that  hops  might 
e  planted,  and  for  thb  inanjr  acres  of  splendid  cherry  orchards  were 
sacrificed.  Now  the  disposition  b  to  griib  hop  plants  and  substitute 
apples,  plums,  or  small  fruit  or  cherry  trees. 

Fmit'growiHi  in  other  Districts. — ^The  large  fruit  plantations  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  are  to  be  found  mostly  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  around  such  centres  as  Brentford,  Isleworth,  Twickenham. 
Heston,  Hounslow,  Cranford  and  Southall.  .  All  varieties  of  orehara 
trees,  but  mostly  apples,  pears,  and  plums  and  small  fruit,  are  grown 
in  these  dbtricts,  tiie  nearness  of  which  to  the  metropolitan  fruit 
market  at  Covent  Garden  is  of  course  an  advantage.  Some  of  the 
orchards  are  old,  and  are  not  managed  on  modem  principles.  They 
contain,  moreover,  varieties  of  fruit  many  of  which  are  out  of  date 
and  would  not  be  employed  in  establishing  new  plantations.  In 
the  better-managed  grounds  the  antiquat«i  varieties  have  been 
removed,  and  their  (Jaces  taken  by  newer  and  more  approved  types. 
In  addition  to  apples,  pears,  plums,  damsons,  cherries  and  quinces 
as  top  fruit,  currants,  gooseberries  and  raspberries  are  grown  as 
bottom  fruit.  Strawberries  are  extensively  grown  in  some  of  the 
localities,  and  in  favourable  seasons  outdoor  tomatoes  are  ripened  and 
marketed. 

Fruit  is  extensively  grown  in  Cambridgeshire  and  adjacent  counties 
in  the  cast  of  England.  A  leading  centre  is  Cottenham,  where  the 
Lower  Greensand  crops  out  and  furnishes  one  of  the  best  of  soils  for 
fruit-culture.  In  Cottenham  about  a  thousand  acres  are  devoted 
to  fruit,  and  neariy  the  same  acreage  to  asparagus,  which  is,  however, 
giving  place  to  fruit.  Currants,  gooscbemes  and  strawbcrriM  are  the 
most  largely  grown,  apples,  plums  and  raspberries  following.  Of 
varieties  of  plums  the  Victona  is  first  in  favour,  and  then.  Rivera's 
Early  Proline,  Tsar  and  Gisborne.  London  b  the  chief  market, 
as  it  receives  about  half  the  fruit  sent  away,  whilst  a  considerable 

?|uantity  goes  to  Manchester,  and  some  is  sent  to  a  neighbouring  jam 
actory  at  Histon,  where  also  a  moderate  acreage  of  fruit  is  grown. 
Another  fruit-growing  centre  in  Cambridgeshire  b  at  Willing- 
ham,  where — besides  plums,  gooseberries  and  raspberries-— outdoor 
tomatoes  are  a  feature.  Greengages  are  largely  grown  near  Cam- 
bridge. Wisbech  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  fruit  district, 
situated  partly  in  Cambridgeshire  and  partly  in  Norfolk.  Goose- 
berries, strawberries  and  raspberries  are  largely  grown,  and  as  many 
as  80  tons  of  the  first-named  fruit  have  been  sent  away  from  Wisbecn 
station  in  a  single  day.  In  the  fruit-growing  localities  of  Huntingdon- 
shire apples,  plums  and  gooseberries  are  the  most  extensively  grown, 
but  pears,  greengages,  cherries,  currants,  strawberries  and  raspberries 
are  also  cultivated.  As  illustrating  variations  in  price,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  about  the  year  1880  the  lowest  price  for  gooseberries 
was  £10  per  ton,  whereas  it  has  since  been  down  to  (a.  Huntingdon- 
shire fruit  is  sent  chiefly  to  Yorkshire,  Scotland  and  South  Wales, 
but  railway  freights  are  high. 

Essex  affords  a  good  example  of  successful  fruit -farming  at  Tiptree 
Heath,  near  Kelvedon,  where  under  one  management  about  a6o 


acres  out  of  a  total  of  360  are  under  fruit.  The  soil,  a  stiff  loaa. 
grows  strawberries  to  perfection,  and  165  acres  are  allotted  Co  thb 
fruit.  The  other  principal  crops  are  43  acres  of  raspberries  and  30 
acres  of  black  currants,  besides  which  there  are  small  areas  of  red 
currants,  gooseberries,  plums,  damsons,  greengages,  cherries,  apples, 
quinces  and  blackberries.  The  variety  of  strawberry  known  as  the 
Small  Scarlet  b  a  spedalitv  here,  and  it  occupies  ^5  acres,  as  it 
makes  the  best  d  jam.  The  Paxton,  Royal  Sovereign  and  Noble 
varieties  are  also  grown.  Strawberries  stand  for  six  or  aeveo  years 
on  thb  farm,  and  begin  to  yield  well  when  two  years  cM.  A  ^m 
factory  b  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  fruit  iarm.  Pulp  is  not 
made  except  when  there  is  a  glut  of  fruit.  Perishable  fruit  intended 
for  whole-fruit  preserves  is  never  held  over  after  it  is  gathered. 
The  picking  of  strawberries  begins  at  4  A.M.,  and  the  first  lot  a  jnaHde 
into  jam  by  6  a.m. 

Hampshire,  like  Cambridgeshire  and  Norfolk,  are  the  only  coonties 
in  which  the  area  of  small  fruit  exceeds  that  of  orchards.  Toe  returns 
for  1908  show  that  Hampshire  had  3320  acres  of  small  fruit  to  2236 
acres  of  orchards;  Cambridge  had  6878  acres  of  small  fruit  to  5221 
of  orchards;  and  Norfolk  had  5870  acres  of  small  fruit  agaiitsc 
5188  acres  of  orchards.  Compared  with  twenty  years  previously, 
the  acreage  of  small  fruit  had  trebled.  This  is  largely  due  in  Hamp- 
shire to  the  extension  of  strawberry  culture  in  the  SouthatnptoQ 
district,  where  the  industry  b  in  the  hands  of  many  small  growers, 
few  of  whom  cultivate  more  than  30  acres  each.  Sansbury  and 
Botley  are  the  leading  parishes  in  which  the  business  b  carried  oa. 
Most  of  the  strawberry  holdings  are  from  half  an  acre  to  5  acres  in 
extent,  a  few  are  from  5  to  10  acres,  fewer  still  from  10  to  20  acres 
and  only  half-a-dozen  over  that  limit.  Runners  from  one-year  plants 
are  used  for  planting,  being  found  more  fruitful  than  those  from 
older  plants.  Peat-moss  manure  from  London  stables  b  much 
used,  but  artifidal  manures  are  also  empk>yed  with  ^gpod  results. 
Shortly  after  flowering  the  plants  are  bedded  down  with  straw  at 
the  rate  of  about  25  cwt.  per  acre.  Picking  bc^ns  some  ten  days 
earlier  than  in  Kent,  at  a  date  between  ist  June  and  15th  June. 
The  first  week's  gathering  b  sent  mostly  to  London,  but  subsequently 
the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  goes  to  the  Midlands  and  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

In  recent  years  fruit-^wing  has  much  incrtesed  ia  South 
Worcestershire,  in  the  vicinity  oL  Evesham  and  Pershore.  Hand- 
lights  are  freely  used  in  the  market  gardens  of  thb  district  for  the 
protection  of  cucumbers  and  vegeuble  marrows,  besides  whidi 
tomatoes  are  extensively  grown  out  of  doors.  At  one  time  the  egg 
plum  and  the  Worcester  damson  were  the  chief  fruit  crops,  apples  and 
cherries  ranking  nect,  pears  being  grown  to  only  a  moderate  extent. 
According  to  tne  1908  returns,  however,  apples  come  first,  plums 
second,  pears  third  and  cherries  fourth.  In  a  prolific  season  a  single 
tree  of  the  Damascene  or  Worcester  damsoa  will  yieM  from  400  to 
500  lb  of  fruit.  There  b  a  tendency  to  grow  plum  trees  in  the  bu^ 
shape,  as  they  are  less  luble  than  sUndards  to  injury  from  wind. 
The  manures  used  include  soot,  fish  guano,  blood  manure  and 
phosphates — basic  slag  amongst  the  last-named.  In  the  Pershore 
distnct,  where  there  b  a  jam  factory,  plums  are  the  chief  tree  fruit, 
whibt  most  of  the  orchard  apples  and  pears  are  grown  for  dder  and 
perry.  Gooseberries  are  a  feature,  as  are  also  strawberries,  red  and 
black  currants  and  a  few  white,  but  raspberries  are  little  grown. 
The  soil,  a  strong  or  medium  loam  of  fair  depth,  resting  on  day,  is  so 
well  adapted  to  plums  that  trees  live  for  fifty  years.  In  order  to  check 
tlie  ravages  of  the  winter  moth,  plum  and  affile  trees  are  grease- 
handed  at  the  beginning  of  October  and  again  at  the  end  of  March. 
The  trees  are  also  sprayed  when  necessary  with  insectiddal  solutions. 
Pruning  b  done  in  the  autumn.  An  ai^xoved  distance  apart  at 
which  to  grow  plum  trees  is  la  ft.  by  12  ft.  In  the  Earl  ol  Coventry's 
fruit  plantation,  40  acres  in  extent,  at  Croome  Court,  plums  and 
apples  are  planted  altematdy,  the  bottom  fruit  being  blaclc  currants, 
which  are  less  liable  to  injury  from  birds  than  are  red  currants  or 
gooscberries.  Details  concerning  the  methods  of  cultivation  <A 
fruit  and  flowers  in  various  parts  of  Endand,  the  varieties  commonly 

Sown,  the  expenditure  involved,  and  allied  matters,  will  be  found  in 
r  W.  E.  Bear's  papers  in  the  Jottmal  0/  tkt  Royal  AiricuUurmi 
Society  in  1898  and  1899. 
Apart  altogether  from  market  gardening  and  commercial  fruit- 

S rowing,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  enormous  bittiness  is 
one  in  the  raising  of  young  fruit-trees  every  year.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  nectarines  and 
apricots  are  budded  or  grafted  each  year  on  suitable  stocks.  TlM?y 
are  trained  in  various  ways,  and  are  usually  fit  for  sale  the  third 
year.  These  young  trees  replace  old  ones  in  private  and  commercial 
gardens,  and  are  also  used  to  establish  new  plantations  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Wobum  Experimental  Fruit  Farm.— The  establishment  ia 
1894  of  the  experimental  fruit  farm  at  Ridgmont.  near  Wobum. 
B«ls,  has  exerdsed  a  healthy  influence  upon  the  progress  and 
development  of  fhiit-farming  in  England.  The  farm  uras  founded 
and  carried  on  by  the  public-spirited  enterprise  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  Mr  Spencer  U.  Pickering,  the  latter  acting  at  director. 
The  main  object  01  the  experimental  station  was  "  to  ascertain  facts 
relative  to  the  culture  of  fruit,  and  to  increase  our  knowledge  of,  and 
to  improve  our  practice  in,  this  industry."  The  farm  b  20  acres  ia 
extent,  andoccupies  a  field  which  up  to  J 1109  1894  had  been  used  aa 
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mbfe  hnd  for  the  ordinary  rotation  of  farm  crops.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam  9  orio  in.  deep,  restingonabed  of  Oxford  Clay.  Althoueh 
it  coataios  a  large  proportion  of  sand,  the  land  would  generally  Be 
tenned  very  heavy,  and  the  water  often  used  to  stand  on  it  in  places 
(or  weeks  together  in  a  wet  season.  The  tillage  to  which  the  ground 
was  subjected  for  the  purposes  of  the  fruit  farm  much  improved  its 
character,  and  in  dry  weather  it  presents  as  yood  a  tUth  as  could  be 
deaired.  Chemical  analyses  of  the  soil  from  different  parts  of  the  field 
ihov  nich  wide  differences  that  it  is  admitted  to  be  by  no  means  an 
ideal  one  for  experimental  purposes.  Without  entering  upon  further 
details,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  summary  of  the  chief  results 
obuiitcd. 

Apfie%  hav«  beengrbwn  and  treated  in  a. variety  of  ways,  but  of 
the  (hfferent  me^ocu  of  treatment  carriess  plantuig,  cou]^  with 
subseoueot  neglect,  has  gi\'en  the  roost  adverse  results,  the  crop 
of  frwt  being  not  5%  of  that  from  trees  grown  normally.  Of  the 
sepaiate  deleterious  items  constituting  total  n^iect,  by  far  the  most 
cflective  was  the  growth  o(  weeds  on  the  surface;  careless  planting, 
absence  of  manure,  and  the  omission  of  trenching  all  had  com- 
pantivdy  little  influence  00  the  results.  A  set  of  trees  that  had  been 
cardesaly  planted  and  ne^jlected,  but  subsequently  tended  in  the 
early  piurt  of  1896.  were  in  the  autunrn  of  that  year  only  10% 
faduad  their  normally-treated  neighbours,  thus  demonstrating  that 
the  vespoose  to  proper  attention  is  prompt.  The  growth  of  grass 
aRMind  young  a4»ple  trees  produced  a  very  striking  etfect,  the  injury 
being  miidi  greater  than  that  due  to  weeds.  It  b  oossible,  however, 
that  ia  wet  years  the  iU-effects  of  both  grass  ana  weeds  would  be 
less  thaa  in  dry  seasons.  Nevertheless,  the  grass-grown  trees,  after 
five  yean,  were  scarcely  bigger  than  when  planted,  and  the  actual 
increase  in  weight  which  they  showed  during  that  time  was  about 
eighteen  times  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  nmilar  trees  in  tilled 
ptNisd.  It  tt  believed  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  ill-effects 
a  the  iMrgt  increase  in  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  soil  which 
is  known  to  be  produced  by  grass,  the  trees  being  thereby  made  to 
safer  from  drought,  with  constant  deprivation  of  other  nourishment 
as  wdL  That  grass  growing  round  young  apple  trees  is  deleterious 
was  a  circarastanoe  known  to  many  horticulturists,  but  the  extent  to 
which  it  inteiferea  with  the  development  of  the  trees  had  never  before 
becniealiaed.  ThoosandsofpoundsareannuallythrownawayinEng- 
laad  throng  want  of  knowledge  of  this  fact.  Yet  trees  will  flouridi 
m  graas  under  certain  oonditiooa.  Whether  the  dominant  factor  a 
tbe  age  (or  sice)  of  the  tree  has  been  investigated  by  graanng  over 
trees  which  haw  hitherto  been  in  the  open  jpound,  and  the  results 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  grass  u  as  deletenous  to  the  older  trees  as 
rt  «as  to  the  younger  ones.  Again',  it  appears  to  have  been  demon- 
ttnted  that  young  apple  trees,  at  all  events  in  certain  soils,  require 
bat  little  or  no  manure  in  the  early  stages  of  their  existence,  so 
that  ia  thb  case  also  large  sums  must  be  annually  wasted  upon 
Baoortal  dressings  which  {»oduoe  no  effects.  The  experiments 
have  deah  with  dwarf  trees  of  Bramley,  Cox  and  Potts,  six  trees 
of  each  variety  constituting  one  investigation.  Some  of  the  experi- 
■wits  were  rmesMtad  with  Stiriing  Castle,  and  others  with  standard 
trees  of  Biwnley,  Cox  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  All  weie  planted 
'm  1894-1895,  the  dwarfs  beina;  then  three  years  old  and  the  standards 
four.    Ia  each  experiment  xae  **  normal  "  treatment  is  altered  in 


paxticuJar,  this  normal  treatment  consisting  of  planting 
the  trees  carefully  in  trenched  ground,  and  subsequently  Keeping 
the  surface  c&ean;  cutting  back  after  planting^  pruning  moderately 
in  avtuma,  and  shortening  the  growtlu  when  it  appeared  necessary 
a  wamer;  giving  in  autumn  a  dressing  of  mixed  mineral  manures, 
aad  b  Febraary  one  of  nitrate  of  soda,  this  dressing  being  probably 
equivaleBt  to  one  of  la  tons  of  dung  6er  acre.  In  the  experiments 
OQ  Iffaach  treatment,  the  bad  effects  oiomitting  to  cut  the  trees  back 
ea  planting,  or  to  prune  them  subsequently,  is  evident  chiefly  in 
tkestragg^uy  and  bad  shape  of  the  resulting  trees,  but  such  trees  also 
sre  not  so  vworoas  as  they  should  be.  The  quantity  of  fruit  borne, 
bowcver,  is  m  excess  of  the  average.  The  check  on  the  vijgour  and 
growth  of  a  tree  l^  cutting  or  injuring  its  roots  is  in  markedcontrast 
«ith  the  effects  01  a  stmiiar  interference  with  the  branches.  Trees 
which  had  been  root-pruned  eadi  year  were  in  1898  little  more  than 
half  as  tag  as  the  normal  trees,  whilst  those  root-pruned  every  second 

Evere  about  two-thirds  as  biff  as  the  normal.  The  crops  borne 
bese  trees  were  nevertheless  neavy  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
trees.  Such  frequent  root-pruning  is  not,  of  course,  a  practice 
which  should  be  adopted.  It  was  found  that  trees  which  had  been 
eaxcf uOy  lifted  every  other  irear  and  replanted  at  once  eiqierienced 
BO  iB-«nects  from  the  operation;  but  in  a  case  where  the  trees  after 
beiiw  lifted  had  been  Mt  in  a  shed  for  three  days  before  replanting — 
vhin  would  leprodnoe  to  a  certain  extent  the  conditions  experienced 
«bcB  trees  are  seat  out  from  a  nunery—tnaterial  iniury  was  suffered, 
these  trees  after  four  years  beins  28%  smaller  than  similar  ones 
vbtch  had  not  been  replanted.  Sets  of  trees  planted  respectively 
ia  November,  'January  and  March  have,  on  the  whole,  shown 
Bodtiag  in  favour  of  any  of  these  different  times  for  planting 
piaiwisn  Some  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  accepted  view  that  there 
aa  teadency,  at  any  rate  with  young  apple  and  pear  trees,  to  fruit 
■  aheraate  aeaaooa. 

Strawborics  of  eighty-five  different  varieties  have  been  expen- 
yeated  with,  each  variety  being  represented  in  1900  by  pUnts  of 
nc  diffrwnt  afes,  fipom  one  to  five  ytan.    In  1896  and  1898  the 


crops  of  fruit  were  about  twice  as  heavy  as  in  1897  and  18^,  but 
it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  correlate  these  variations  with  the 
meteorological  recordsof  the  several  seasons.  Taldng  the  average  of  all 
the  varieties,  the  relative  weights  of  crop  per  plant,  when  these  are 
compared  with  the  two-year-old  plants  m  the  same  season,  are,  for 
the  five  ages  of  one  to  five  years,  31 ,  100, 122, 121  and  134,  apparently 
6howinfl[  that  the  bearing  power  increases  rapidly  up  to  two  years, 
less  rapidly  up  to  three  years,  after  which  age  it  remains  practically 
constant.  Tne  relative  average  size  of  the  berries  shows  a  deteriora- 
tion with  the  age  of  the  plant.  The  comparative  sizes  from  plants  of 
one  to  five  years  old  were  115,  100,  96,  91  and  Si  respectively.  If 
the  money  value  of  the  crop  is  taken  to  be  direcdy  dependent  on  its 
total  weight,  and  also  on  the  size  of  the  fruits,  the  relative  values 
of  the  crop  for  the  different  ages  would  be  54,  100,  117,  iii  and  110, 
so  that,  on  the  Ridgmont  ground,  strawber^  (^nts  could  be  profit- 
ably retained  up  to  five  years  and  probably  longer.  As  r^ards 
what  may  be  termed  the  order  of  merit  of  different  varieties  of 
strawberries,  it  appears  that  even  small  differences  in  position  and 
treatment  cause  large  variations,  not  only  in  the  features  of  the 
crop  ipenerally,  but  also  in  the  relative  behaviour  of  the  different 
yanettes.  The  relative  cropping  power  of  the  varieties  under 
apparently  similar  conditions  may  often  be  expressed  by  a  number 
five  or  tenfold  as  great  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  A  comparison 
of  the  relative  behaviour  of  the  same  varieties  in  different  seasons 
is  attended  by  umilar  variations.  The  varying  sensitiveness  <^ 
different  varieties  of  strawberry  plants  to  small  and  undefinable 
differences  in  circumstances  b  indeed  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  brought  to  light  in  the  experiments. 

Fruit  Culture  in  Ireland. — ^The  following  figures  have  been  kindly 
supplied  by  the  Irish  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  deal  with  the  acreage 
under  fruit  culture  in  Ireland  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1907. 

1.  Orekard  Fruit —  Statute  Acres. 

Apples 5839 

Pears 224 

Plums 223 

Damsons 138 

Other  kinds      ...  ...     129 

Total  .  6543 

2.  Small  Fruit— 

Currants,  black       ...'..  234 

Currants,  red  and  white        ....  159 

Gooseberries 675 

Raspberries 374 

Strawberries 994 

Mixed  fruit 2470 

Total    <  ..4906 

It  therefore  appears  that' while  Ireland  grows  only  about  one- 
thirty-third  the  quantity  of  apples  that  England  does,  it  is  nevertheless 
nearly  5000  acres  ahead  of  Scotland  and  about  2000  acres  ahead  of 
Wales.  It  grows  41  times  fewer  pears  than  England,  but  still  is 
ahead  of  Srotland  and  a  long  way  ahead  of  wales  in  thb  fruit. 
There  are  70  times  fewer  plums  grown  in  Ireland  than  in  England, 
and  about  the  same  in  Scotland,  while  Wales  does  very  little  indeed. 
In  small  fruit  Ireland  b  a  long  way  behind  Scotland  in  the  culture 
of  strawberries  and  raspberries,  although  with  currants  and  goose- 
berries it  b  very  close.  Considering  the  climate,  and  the  fact  that 
there  are,  according  to  the  latest  available  returns,  over  62,000 
holdings  above  i  acre  but  not  exceeding  5  acres  (having  a  total  of 
224,000  acres),  it  b  possible  fruit  culture  may  become  more  prevalent 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  Flower-growtHg  Industry. — During  the  last  two  or  three 
decade  of  the  19th  century  a  very  marked  increase  in  flower 
production  occuired  in  Eng^d.  Notably  was  thu  the  case  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where,  within  a  radiois  of  15  or 
20  m.,  the  fruit  crops,  which  had  largely  taken  the  place  of  garden 
vegetables,were  themselves  ousted  in  turn  to  satisfy  the  increasing 
demand  for  land  for  flower  cultivation.  No  flower  has  entered 
more  largely  into  the  development  of  the  industry  than  the 
narcissus  or  daffodil,  of  which  there  are  now  some  600  varieties. 
Comparatively  few  of  these,  however,  are  grown  for  market 
purposes,  although  tJl  are  charming  from  the  amateur  point  of 
view.  On  some  flower  farms  a  dozen  or  more  acres  are  devoted 
to  narcissi  alone,  the  production  of  bulbs  for  sale  as  well  as  of 
flowers  for  market  being  the  object  of  the  growers. 

In  the  London  dbtrict  the  cotmtry  in  the  Thames  valley  west 
of  the  metropolis  U  as  largely  occupied  by  floweriarms  as  it  is 
by  fruit  farms — in  fact,  the  cultivation  of  flowers  is  commonly 
associated  with  that  of  fruit.  In  the  vicinity  of  Richmond 
narcissi  are  extensively  grown,  as  they  also  are  more  to  the  west 
in  the  Long  Ditton  district,  and  likewise  around  Twickenham, 
Isle  worth,  Hotmslow,  Feltham  and  Hampton.  Rosescome  more 
into  evidence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hounslow,  Cranford, 
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HiUingdon  and  <Uzbridge,  and  in  some  gardens  daffodils  and 
roses  occupy  alternate  rows.  In  this  district  also  such  flowers 
as  herbaceous  paeonies,  Spanish  irises,  German  irises,  Christmas 
roses,  lilies  of  the  valley,  chrysanthemums,  foxgloves,  holly- 
hocks, wallflowers,  carnations,  &c.,  are  extensively  grown  in 
many  market  gardens.  South  of  London  is  the  Mitcham  country, 
long  noted  for  its  production  of  lavender.  The  incessant  growth 
of  the  lavender  plant  upon  the  same  land,  however,  has  led  to 
the  decline  of  this  industry,  which  has  been  largely  transferred 
to  districts  in  the  cotmties  of  Bedford  Essex  and  Hertford.  At 
Mitcham,  nevertheless,  mixed  flowers  are  very  largely  grown 
for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis,  and  one  farm  alone  has  nearly 
loo  acres  under  flowers  and  glass-houses.  Chrysanthemums, 
asters,  Iceland  poppies,  gaiUardlas,  pansies,  bedding  calceolarias, 
zonal  pelargoniums  and  other  plants  are  cultivated  in  immense 
quantities.  At  Swanley  ands^Eynsford,  in  Kent,  flowers  are 
extensively  cultivated  in  association  with  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Narcissi,  chrysanthemums,  violets,  carnations,  campanulas, 
roses,  pansies,  irises,  sweet  peas,  and  many  other  flowers  are  here 
raised,  and  disposed  of  in  the  form  both  of  cut  flowers  and  of 
plants. 

The  Scilly  Isles  are  important  as  providing  the  main  source 
of  supply  of  narcissi  to  the  English  markets  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year.  This  trade  arose  almost  by  accident,  for  it  was 
about  the  year  1865  that  a  box  of  narcissi  sent  to  Covent  Garden 
Market,  London,  realized  £1 ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
getting  abroad,  the  farmers  of  the  isles  began  collecting  wild 
bulbs  from  the  fields  in  order  to  cultivate  them  and  increase  their 
stocks.  Some  ten  years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  industry 
promised  to  become  rcmunerative.  In  1885  a  Bulb  and  Flower 
Association  was  established  to  promote  the  industrial  growth 
of  flowers.  The  exports  of  flowers  in  that  year  reached  65  tons, 
and  they  steadily  increased  until  1893,  when  they  amounted 
to  450  tons,  A  slight  decline  followed,  but  in  1896  the  quantity 
exported  was  no  less  than  5x4  tons.  This  would  represent 
upwards  of  3}  million  bunches  of  flowers,  chiefly  narcissi  and 
anemones.  Rather  more  than  500  acres  are  devoted  to  flower- 
growing  in  the  isles,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  area  being 
assigned  to  narcissi,  whilst  anemones,  gladioli,  marguerites, 
arum  lilies,  Spanish  irises,  pinks  and  wallflowers  are  cultivated 
on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
Scilly  flower-growers  is  earliness  of  production,  due  to  climatic 
causes;  the  soil,  moreover,  is  well  suited  to  flower  culture  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  sunshine.  The  long  journey  to  London 
is  somewhat  of  a  drawback,  in  regard  to  both  time  and  freight, 
but  the  earliness  of  the  flowers  more  than  compensates  for  this. 
Open-air  narcissi  are  usually  ready  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
and  the  supply  is  maintained  in  different  varieties  up  to  the 
middle  or  end  of  May.  The  narcissus  bulbs  are  usually  planted 
in  October,  4  in.  by  3  in.  apart  for  the  smaller  sorts  and  6  in. 
by  4  to  6  in.  for  the  larger.  A  compost  of  farmyard  manure, 
seaweed,  earth  and  road  scrapings  is  the  usual  dressing,  but 
nitrate  of  soda,  guano  and  bones  are  also  occasionally  employed. 
A  better  plan,  perhaps,  is  to  manure  heavily  the  previo\is  crop, 
frequently  potatoes,  no  direct  manuring  then  being  needed  for 
the  bulbs,  these  not  being  left  in  the  ground  more  than  two  or 
three  years.  The  expenses  of  cultivation  are  heavy,  the  cost 
of  bulbs  alone — of  which  it  requires  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  the  smaller  varieties,  or  half  as  many  of  the  largest,  to  plant 
an  acre — being  considerable.  The  polyanthus  varieties  of 
narcissus  are  likely  to  continue  the  most  remunerative  to  the 
flower-growers  of  Scilly,  as  they  flourish  better  in  these  isles 
than  on  the  mainland. 

In  the  district  around  the  Wash,  in  the  vicinity  of  such  towns 
as  Wisbech,  Spalding  and  Boston,  the  industrial  culture  of  bulbs 
and  flowers  underwent  great  expansion  in  the  period  between 
x88o  and  1909.  At  Wisbech  one  concern  alone  has  a  farm  of 
some  900  acres,  devoted  chiefly  to  flowers  and  fruit,  the  soil 
being  a  deep  fine  alluvium.  Roses  are  grown  here,  one  field 
containing  upwards  of  xoo,ooo  trees.  Neariy  30  acres  are 
devoted  to  narcissi,  which  are  grown  for  the  bulbs  and  also, 
together  with  tulips,  for  cut  flowers.    Carnations  are  cultivated 


both  in  the  field  and  in  pots.    Cut  flowers  are  sent  out  in  large 

quantities,  neatly  and  effectively  packed,  the  pared  post  beiog 

mainly  employed  as  a  means  of  distribution.    In  the  neisbbour- 

hood  of  Spalding  crocuses  and  snowdrops  are  less  extensively 

grown  than  used  to  be  the  case.   On  one  farm,  however,  upwards 

of  30  acres  are  devoted  to  narcissi  alone,  whibt  gladioli,  lilies 

and  irises  are  grown  on  a  smaller  scale.   Around  Boston  narcissi 

are  also  extensively  grown  for  the  market,  both  bulbs  and  cat 

blooms  being  sold.    The  bulbs  are  planted  3  in.  apart  in  rows,  the 

latter  being  9  in.  apart,  and  are  allowed  to  stand  from  two  to 

four  years. 

The  imports  of  fresh  flowers  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  not 
separately  shown  prior  to  1900.  In  that  year,  however,  their  value 
amounted  to  £200,585,  in  190X  to  £225.011,  in  1906  to  £233.884,  ia 
1907  to  £233,641,  and  in  1908  to  £229,802.  so  that  the  trade  showed 
a  fairiy  atoidy  condition.  From  the  monthly  totals  quoted  in 
Table  Vl.  it  would  appear  that  the  trade  ainks  to  its  litSwutM 

Table  VL— Values  cf  Fresh  Ftewers  imported  inio  ike  Vmiei 

Kingdom, 


Month. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

January     . 
February  •.•    .     . 
March      .     .     . 

April 

May    .... 
June    ..... 
July     .... 
August.     .     .     . 
September.     .     . 
October     .     .     . 
November.     .     .     . 
December.     .     .     . 

£31.035 
34.647 
50,233 
30,809 
22.980 

4,4" 
17.506 
18,669 

£18,545 
25.541 
42.611 
50,418 

l8;358 
4.S09 

3,180 
15,763 
30.674 

£39,180 
30»54i 

42.661 
23.129 
16.904 

3.467 
I.06X 

9S3 

4.S04 

15/W 

*7/>8o 

Toul     .     . 

£233.884 

£233.641 

£229303 

dimensions  in  the  four  months  July  to  October  indunve,  and  that 
after  September  the  business  continually  expands  up  to  April, 
subsequent  to  which  contraction  again  sets  in.  About  one-bau  ol 
the  trade  belongs  practically  to  the  three  months  of  Febniary, 
March  and  April. 

Hothouse  Culture  of  Fruit  and  Flowers. — ^The  colthratlon 
of  fruit  and  flowers  under  glass  has  increased  enormously 
since  about  the  year  x88o,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  where  large  sums  of  money  have  been  sunk  ia  the 
erection  and  eqm'pment  of  hothouses.  In  the  paridi  of  f^*^wnt, 
Herts,  alone  there  are  upwards  of  130  acres  covered  with  t^**^, 
and  between  that  place  on  the  north  and  London  on  the  sonth 
extensive  areas  of  land  are  similarly  utilized.  In  Middlesex. 
in  the  north,  in  the  districts  of  Edmonton,  Enfield,  Ponders  End 
and  Finchley,  and  in  the  west  from  Isleworth  to  Hampton, 
Feltham,  HiUingdon,  Sipson  and  Uxbridge,  many  crc^is  are  now 
cultivated  under  glass.  At  Erith,  3wanley,  and  other  places  in 
Kent,  as  also  at  Worthing,  in  Sussex,  glass-house  cnilture  has 
much  extended.  A  careful  estimate  puts  the  area  of  industrial 
hothouses  in  England  at  about  1200  acres,  but  it  is  probably 
much  more  than  this.  Most  of  the  greenhouses  are  fixtures, 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  structures  that  move  on  raih 
and  wheels  are  used,  to  enable  the  ground  to  be  prepared  in  the 
open  for  one  crop  while  another  is  maturing  under  ^ass.  The 
leading  products  are  grapes,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  the  last* 
named  two  being  true  fruits  from  the  botanist's  point  of  view, 
though  commercially  included  with  vegetables.  To  these  may- 
be added  on  the  same  ground  dwarf  or  French  beans,  and  runner 
or  climbing  beans.  Peaches,  nectarines  and  strawberries  are 
largely  grown  under  glass,  and,  in  private  hothouses — ^fxom 
which  the  produce  is  used  mainly  for  hotisehold  consumption, 
and  which  are  not  taken  into  consideration  here — ^pine^ples, 
figs  and  other  fruit.  Conservative  estimates  indicate  the  average 
annual  yield  of  hothouse  grapes  to  be  about  12  tons  per  acre  and 
of  tomatoes  ao  tons.  The  greater  part  of  the  space  in  the  hot- 
houses is  assigned  to  fruit,  but  whilst  some  houses  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  flowers,  in  others,  where  fruit  is  the  main 
object,  flowers  are  forced  in  considerable  quantities  in  winter 
and  early  spring.  The  flowers  grown  under  glass  include  tu lips, 
h3radnths,  primulas,  cyclamens,  spiraeas,  mignonettes,  fuchsias. 
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aloeohrisSt  rases,  chrysanthemums,  daffodOs,  arum  lilies  or 
alias,  liliuffls,  axaleas,  eucharises,  camellias,  stephanotis, 
taberoees,  bouvardias,  gardenias,  heaths  or  ericas,  poinsettias, 
lilies  of  the  valley  ,»>nal  pelargoniums,tuberous  and  fibrous  rooted 
befpooias,  and  many  others.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
foliage  hothouse  plants,  such  as  ferns,  palms,  crotons,  aspidistras, 
anucarias,  dracaenas.  India-rubber  plants,  aralias,  grevilleas, 
&c.  Berried  plants  like  solanums  and  aucubas  also  find  a  ready 
ule,  while  the  ornamental  kinds  of  asparagus  such  as  sprengeri 
and  plumosus  nanus,  are  ever  in  demand  for  trailing  decorations, 
IS  wen  as  myrsiphyllum.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
winter  or  perpetual  flowering  carnations  which  are  now  grown 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for 
dccOTstive  work  during  the  winter  season.  The  converse  of 
forcing  plants  into  early  blossom  is  adopted  with  such  an  im- 
portant  crop  as  lily  of  the  valley.  During  the  summer  season  the 
aowns  are  placed  in  refrigerators  with  about  2  degrees  of  frost, 
and  quantities  are  taken  out  as  required  every  week  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  greenhouse  to  develop.  Tomatoes  are  grown 
Urgely  in  houses  exclusively  occupied  by  them,  in  which  case  two 
and  sometimes  three  crops  can  be  gathered  in  the  3rear.  In  the 
Channel  Islands,  where  potatoes  grown  under  glass  are  lifted 
in  Aprfl  and  May,  in  order  to  secure  the  high  prices  of  the  early 
markets,  tomato  seedlings  are  planted  out  from  boxes  into  the 
ground  as  qtdckly  as  the  potatoes  are  removed,  the  tomato 
planter  working  only  a  few  rows  behind  the  potato  digger. 
Tke  trade  in  imported  tomatoes  is  so  considerable  that  home 
frowen  are  wdl  justified  in  their  endeavours  to  meet  the  demand 
more  folly  with  native  produce,  whether  raised  under  glass  or 
ia  the  open.  Tomatoes  were  not  separately  enumerated  in  the 
ioiports  previous  to  1900.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  in 
1900  the  raw  tomatoes  imported  amounted  to  833,032  cwt., 
N'alued  at  £792,339,  and  in  1901  to  793,991  cwt.,  valued  at 
£754.05' •    From  the  monthly  quantities  given  in  Table  Vn., 
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it  vould  appear  that  the  imports  are  largest  in  June,  July  and 
August,  about  one-half  of  the  year's  total  arriving  during  those 
iliree  months.  It  is  too  eariy  in  June  and  July  for  home-grown 
outdoor  tomatoes  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  imported 
product,  but  home-grown  hothouse  tomatoes  should  be  qualified 
to  challenge  this  trade. 

An  important  feature  of  modem  flower  growing  is  the  pro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  what  are  known  as"  hardy  herbaceous 
Perennials.''  Some  aooo  or  3000  different  spedes  and  varieties 
of  these  are  now  raised  in  special  nurseries,  and  during  the 
spring,  summer  and  autumn  seasons  magnificent  displays  are 
^0  be  seen  not  only  in  the  markets  but  at  the  exhibitions  in 
Ifodofl  and  at  the  great  provincial  shows  held  throughout  the 
^^°S<lom.  The  production  of  many  of  these  perennials  is  so 
easy  that  amateurs  in  several  instances  have  taken  it  up  as  a 
^^^sisess  hobby;  and  in  some  cases,  chiefly  through  advertising 
^  the  hortioilUiTal  press,  very  lucrative  concerns  have  been 
oublished. 

Oroaoental  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  consUtute  another 


I  feattire  of  modem  gardening.  These  are  grown  and  imported 
by  thousands  chiefly  for  their  sprays  of  blossom  or  foliage,  and 
for  planting  in  large  or  small  gardens,  public  parks,  &c.,  for 
landscape  effecL  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  an  easily  grown  plant 
from  the  northern  or  southern  temperate  zones  that  does  not  now 
find  a  place  in  the  nursery  or  garden,  provided  it  is  sufficiently 
attractive  to  sell  for  its  flowers,  foliage  or  appearance. 

Conditions  of  the  Fruit  and  Flower  growing  Industries. — ^As 
regards  open-air  fruit-growing,  the  outlook  for  new  ventures  is 
perhaps  brighter  than  in  the  hothouse  industry,  not — as  Mr 
Bear  has  pointed  out — ^because  the  area  of  fruit  land  in  England 
is  too  small,  but  because  the  level  of  efficiency,  from  the  selection 
of  varieties  to  the  packing  and  marketing  of  the  produce,  is  very 
much  lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  branch  of  enterprise. 
In  other  words,  whereas  the  practice  of  the  majority  of  hothouse 
nurserymen  is  so  skilled,  so  up-to-date,  and  so  entirely  under  high 
pressure  that  a  new  competitor,  however  well  trained,  will  find 
it  difficult  to  rise  above  mediocrity,  the  converse  is  tme  of  open- 
air  fruit-growers.  Many,  and  an  increasing  proportion,  of  the 
latter  are  thoroughly  efficient  in  all  branches  of  their  business, 
and  are  in  possession  of  plantations  of  the  best  market  varieties 
of  fruit,  well  cultivated,  pmned  and  otherwise  managed.  But 
the  extent  of  fmit  plantations  Completely  up  to  the  mark  in 
relation  to  varieties  and  treatment  of  trees  and  bushes,  and  in 
connexion  with  which  the  packing  and  marketing  of  the  produce 
are  equally  satisfactory,  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  fmit 
area  of  the  country.  Information  concerning  the  best  treatment 
of  fruit  trees  has  spread  widely  in  recent  years,  and  old  planta* 
tions,  as  a  rule,  suffer  from  the  neglect  or  errors  of  the  past, 
however  skilful  their  present  holders  may  be.  Although  the 
majority  of  professional  market  fruit-growers  may  be  well  up 
to  the  standard  in  skill,  there  are  numerous  contributors  to 
the  fruit  supply  who  are  either  ignorant  of  the  best  methods 
of  cultivation  and  marketing  or  careless  in  their  application. 
The  bad  condition  of  the  great  majority  of  farm  orchards  is 
notorious,  and  many  landowners,  farmers  and  amatetir  gardeners 
who  have  planted  fruit  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale  have 
mismanaged  their  undertakings.  For  these  reasons  new  growers 
of  open-air  fruit  for  market  have  opportunities  of  succeeding  by 
means  of  superiority  to  the  majority  of  those  witk  whom  they 
will  compete,  provided  that  they  possess  the  requisite  knowledge, 
energy  and  capital.  It  has  been  asserted  on  sound  authority 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  success  for  fmit-growers  except  in 
districts  favourable  as  regards  soil,  climate  and  nearness  to  a 
railway  or  a  good  market;  and,  even  under  these  conditions, 
only  for  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the  industry  and  are 
prepared  to  devote  their  unremitting  attention  to  it.  Most 
important  is  it  to  a  beginner  that  he  should  ascertain  the  varieties 
of  fruit  that  flourish  best  in  his  particular  district.  Certain  kinds 
seem  to  do  well  or  (airly  well  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  others, 
whilst  heavy  croppers  in  some  localities,  are  often  unsatisfactory 
in  others. 

As  has  been  intimated,  there  is  probably  in  England  less  room 
for  expansion  of  fmit  culture  under  glass  than  in  the  open. 
The  large  increase  of  glass-houses  in  modem  times  appears  to 
have  brought  the  supply  of  hothouse  produce,  even  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  at  least  up  to  the  level  of  the  demand;  and  as 
roost  nurserymen  continue  to  extend  their  expanse  of  glass, 
the  prospect  for  new  competitors  is  not  a  bright  one.  Moreover, 
the  vast  scale  upon  which  some  of  the  growers  conduct  the 
hothouse  industry  puts  small  producers  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
not  only  because  the  extensive  producers  can  grow  grapes  and 
other  fruit  more  economically  than  small  growers — with  the 
possible  exception  of  those  who  do  all  or  nearly  all  their  own 
work — but  also,  and  still  more,  because  the  former  have  greater 
advantages  in  transporting  and  marketing  their  fmit.  There  has, 
in  recent  years,  been  a  much  greater  fall  in  the  prices  of  hothouse 
than  of  open-air  fmit,  especially  under  the  existing  system  of 
distribution,  which  involves  the  payment  by  consumers  of  50 
to  100%  more  in  prices  than  growers  receive.  The  best  openings 
for  new  nurseries  are  probably  not  where  they  are  now  to  be 
found  in  large  groups,  and  especially  not  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  London,  but  in  miuble  spots  near  the  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion in  the  Midlands  and  the  North,  or  big  towns  elsewhere  not 
already  well  supplied  with  nurseries.  By  such  a  selection  of  a 
locality  the  beginner  may  build  up  a  retail  trade  in  hothouse 
fruit,  or  at  least  a  trade  with  local  fruiterers  and  grocers,  thus 
avoiding  railway  charges  and  salesmen's  commissions  to  a  great 
extent,  though  it  may  often  be  advantageous  to  send  certain 
kinds  of  produce  to  a  distant  market.  Above  all,  a  man  who  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  hothouse  industry  should  avoid  embarking 
his  capital  in  it,  trusting  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  foreman,  as 
experience  shows  that  such  a  venture  usually  leads  to  disaster. 
Some  yean  of  training  in  different  nurseries  are  desirable  for 
any  young  man  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  grower  of  hothouse 
fruits  or  flowers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  flower-growing  is  greatly  extending 
in  England,  and  that  competition  among  home  growers  is  be- 
coming more  severe.  Foreign  supplies  of  flowexs  have  increased, 
but  not  nearly  as  greatly  in  proportion  as  home  supplies,  and  it 
seems  dear  that  home  growers  have  gained  ground  in  relation 
to  their  foreign  rivals,  except  with  respect  to  flowers  for  the 
growthofwhichforeignershaveextraordinarynatural  advantages. 
There  seems  some  danger  of  the  home  culture  of  the  narcissus 
being  over-done,  and  the  florists'  chrysanthemum  appears  to 
be  produced  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Again,  in  the  production 
of  violets  the  warm  and  sunny  South  of  France  has  an  advantage 
not  possessed  by  England,  whilst  Holland,  likewise  for  climatic 
reasons,  maintains  her  hold  upon  the  hyadnth  and  tulip  trade. 
Whether  the  production  of  flowers  as  a  whole  is  gaining  ground 
upon  the  demand  or  not  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  is 
true  that  the  prices  of  flowers  have  fallen  generally;  but  produc- 
tion,  at  any  rate  under  glass,  has  been  cheapened,  and  if  a  fair 
profit  can  be  obtained,  the  fall  in  prices,  without  which  the 
existing  consumption  of  flowers  would  be  impossible,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  over-production.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  growers  upon  this  point;  but  nearly  all  agree 
that  profits  are  now  so  small  that  production  on  a  large  scale  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  fair  income.  Industrial  flower-growing 
affords  such  a  wide  scope  for  the  exercise  of  superior  skill, 
industry  and  alertness,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  some 
who  are  engaged  in  it  doing  remarkably  wdl  to  a31  appearance, 
while  others  are  struggling  on  and  hardly  paying  their  way. 
That  a  man  with  only  a  little  capital,  starting  in  a  small  way, 
has  many  disadvantages  is  certain;  also,  that  his  chance  of 
saving  money  and  extending  his  business  quickly  is  much 
smaller  than  it  was.  To  the  casual  looker-on,  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  drudgery  of  the  industry,  flower-growing  seems  a 
delightful  method  of  getting  a  living.  That  it  is  an  entrancing 
pursuit  there  is  no  doubt;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  a  very 
arduous  one,  requiring  careful  forethought,  ceasel^s  attention 
and  abundant  energy.  Fortunaldy  for  those  who  might  be 
tempted,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  industry,  to  embark 
capital  in  it,  flower-growing,  if  at  all  comprehensive  in  scope,  so 
obviously  requires  a  varied  and  extensive  technical  knowledge, 
combined  with  good  commerdal  ability,  that  any  one  can  see 
that  a  thorough  training  is  necessary  to  a  man  who  intends  to 
adopt  it  as  a  business,  especially  if  hothouse  flowers  are  to  be 
produced. 

The  market  for  fruit,  and  more  espedally  for  flowers,  is  a  fickle 
one,  and  there  is  nearly  always  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  course 
of  prices.  The  perishable  nature  of  soft  fruit  and  cut  flowers  rendere 
the  markets  very  sensitive  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  glut,  the 
occurrence  of  which  u  usually  attended  with  disastrous  results  to 

{>roducers.    Foreign  competition,  moreover,  has  constantly  to  be 
aced,  and  it  is  Gkely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish.    French 
BTowers  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  open-air  cultivators  of 


_    _    .,  ^  enjoys  in  being 

to  England  is,  however,  considerably  discounted  by  the  increasing 
fadlitws  for  cold  storage  in  transit,  both  by  rail  and  sea.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  facilities  permits  of  the  retail  sale  in  England  of  luadous 
fruit  as  fresh  and  attractive  as  when  it  was  gathered  beneath  the 
sunny  skies  of  California.  In  the  case  of  flowers,  fashion  is  an 
element  not  to  be  ignored.  Flowers  much  in  request  in  one  season 
may  meet  with  very  little  demand  in  another,  and  it  u  difficult 


for  the  producer  to  antidpate  the  diaages  which  caprice  nay  dictates 
Even  for  the  same  kind  of  flower  the  requirements  an  very  ooccitaiii, 
and  the  white  blossom  which  b  all  the  rage  in  one  seasoo  snay  be 
discarded  in  favour  of  one  of  another  colour  in  the  next.  The  sak 
of  fresh  flowers  for  chuxdi  decoration  at  Christmas  and  Eaatcr  baa 
reached  enormous  dimensions.  The  irregularity  in  the  «late  of  the 
festival,  however,  causes  some  inconvenience  to  growere.  If  it  falls 
very  early  the  great  bulk  of  suitable  flowers  may  not  be  safliciently 
forward  for  sale,  whilst  a  Utte  Easter  may  find  the  season  too  far 
advanced.  The  trade  in  cut  flowers,  therefore,  is  generally  attended 
by  uncertainty,  and  often  by  anxiety.  <W.  Fa.;  J.  W&) 

United  States 

In  the  United  States  horticulture  and  market  fp*^*^\nt,  hart 
now  assumed  immense  proportions.  In  a  country  of  over 
3,000,000  sq.  m.,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padlic 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great 
northern  lakes  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  other,  a 
great  variation  of  climatic  conditions  is  not  uxmatural.  From  a 
horticultural  point  of  view  there  are  practically  two  wcU-dcfioed 
regions:  (x)  that  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  across 
to  the  Atlantic,  where  the  climate  is  more  like  that  of  eastern 
Asia  than  of  western  Europe  so  far  as  rainfall,  tempentiaz«  »r*A 
seasonable  conditions  are  concerned;  (2)  that  to  the  west  of  the 
Rockies,  known  as  the  Pacific  coast  region,  where  the  dimate 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  western  Europe.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  the  northern  states — in  Washington,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  MinnesoU,  Wisconsin,  &c.— the  winters  are  ^ten  wezy 
severe,  while  the  southern  states  practically  enjoy  a  tempcfatnrc 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Riviera.  Indeed  the  raace  ol 
temperature  between  the  extreme  northern  states  and  the 
extreme  southern  may  vary  as  much  as  r  20*  F.  The  great  •i™ 
of  American  gardeners,  therefore,  has  been  to  find  out  or  to 
produce  the  kinds  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  that  are 
likely  to  flourish  indifferent  parts  of  this  immense  country. 

Fruit  Culture. — ^There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world 
where  so  many  different  kinds  of  fruit  can  be  grown  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  nation  as  in  the  United  Sutea.  1^  the  temperate 
regions  apples,  pears  and  plums  are  b  -gely  grown,  and  orchards 
of  these  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Colorado) 
and  also  in  northern  Texas,  Arkansas  and  N.  Califomiau  To 
these  may  be  added  cranberries  and  quinces,  which  are  chiefly 
grown  in  the  New  EngUnd  states,  llie  quinces  are  not  a  crop 
of  first-rate  importance,  but  as  much  as  800,000  bushels  <rf 
cranberries  are  grown  each  year.  The  peach  orchards  axe 
assuming  great  proportions,  and  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
Georgia  and  Texas,  while  grapes  are  grown  throughout  the 
Republic  from  east  to  west  in  all  favourable  localities.  Oranges, 
lemons  and  dtrons  are  more  or  less  extensively  grown  in  Florida 
and  California,  and  in  these  regions  what  are  known  as  Japanese 
or  "  Kelsey  "  plums  (forms  of  Prunus  trifiora)  are  also  grown 
as  marketable  crops.  Pomegranates  are  not  yet  largely  grown, 
but  it  is  possible  their  culture  will  develop  in  southern  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  where  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tomatoes  are  grown  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  so  easily  that  there  is  frequently  a  glut;  while  the 
strawberry  region  extends  from  Florida  to  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  other  states — ^thus  securing  a  natural  succession  from  south 
to  north  for  the  various  great  market  centres. 

Of  the  fruits  mentioned  apples  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
important.  Not  oidy  are  the  American  people  themsdves 
supplied  with  fresh  fruit,  but  immense  quantities  are  exported 
to  Europe — Great  Britain  alone  absorbing  as  mudi  as  1,430,000 
cwt.  in  1908.  The  varieties  originally  grown  were  <tf  course 
those  taken  or  introduced  from  Europe  by  the  tMAy  settlers. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  great  changes  have  been 
brought  about,  and  the  varieties  mostly  cultivated  now  are 
distinctly  American.  They  have  been  raised  by  crossing  and 
intercrossing  the  most  suitable  European  forms  with  others 
since  imported  from  Russia.  In  the  extreme  northern  states 
indeed,  where  it  is  essential  to  have  apple  trees  that  will  stand 
the  severest  winters,  the  Russian  varieties  crossed  with  the 
betiy  crab  of  eastern  Europe  {Pyrus  baccata)  have  produced 
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a  caceemiaeAtly  suited  to  that  particular  region.  The  individual 
(ruits  are  not  very  large,  but  the  trees  are  remarkably  hardy. 
Farther  south  larger  fruited  varieties  are  grown,  and  among 
these  may  be  noted  Baldwins,  Newton  pippins,  Spitzenbergs 
and  Rhode  Island  greening.  Apple  orchards  are  numerous 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  it  is  estimated  that  over  100,000 
acres  are  devoted  to  them.  In  the  hilly  regions  of  Missouri, 
Arkansas  and  Colorado  there  are  also  great  plantations  6f  apples. 
The  trees,  however,  are  grown  on  different  principles  from  those 
in  New  York  State.  In  the  latter  state  apple  trees  with  ordinary 
care  live  to  more  than  100  years  of  age  and  produce  great  crops; 
tn  the  other  states,  however,  an  apple  tree  is  said  to  be  middle- 
aged  at  20,  decrepit  at  30  and  practically  useless  at  40  years  of 
age.  They  possess  the  advantage,  however,  of  bearing  early  and 
beavfly. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  cold-storage  system,  about  the 
>tar  1880,  America  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  commercial 
fruit-growing  country.  Since  then,  however,  owing  to  the 
griat  improvements  made  in  railway  refrigerating  vans  and 
storage  houses,  immense  quantities  of  fruit  can  be  despatched 
in  good  condition  to  any  part  of  the  world;  or  they  can  be  kept 
at  home  in  safety  until  such  time  as  the  markets  of  Chicago, 
New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  &c.,  aie  con- 
sidered favourable  for  their  reception. 

Apple  trees  are  planted  at  d^tances  varying  from  35  ft.  to 
30  ft.  apart  in  the  middle  western  states,  to  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  apart 
in  New  York  State.  Here  and  there,  however,  in  some  of  the 
very  best  orchards  the  trees  are  planted  60  ft.  apart  every  way. 
Each  tree  thus  has  a  chance  to  develop  to  its  utmost  limits,  and 
as  air  and  Ught  reach  it  better,  a  far  larger  fruit-bearing  surface 
is  secored  Actual  experience  has  shown  that  trees  i^nted  at 
60  ft.  apart— about  28  to  the  acre— produce  more  fruit  by  43 
bttshels  than  trees  at  30  ft.  apart — i,e.  about  48  to  the  acre. 

Until  rKent  yean  pruning  as  known  to  English  and  French 
gardeners  was  practically  unknown.  There  was  indeed  no  great 
necessity  for  it,  as  the  trees,  not  being  cramped  for  ftpace,  threw 
their  branches  outwards  and  upwanJb,  and  thus  rarely  become 
overaowded.  When  practised,  however,  the  operation  could 
scarcely  be  calkd  pruning;  lopping  or  trimming  would  be  more 
accurate  descriptions. 

Appk  orchards  are  not  immune  from  insect  pests  and  fungoid 
diseases,  and  an  enormous  business  is  now  done  in  spraying 
machines  and  various  insecticides.  It  pays  to  spray  the  trees, 
and  figures  have  been  given  to  show  that  orchards  that  have 
been  sprayed  four  times  have  produced  an  average  income  of 
£21 1  per  acre  against  £103  per  acre  from  unspraycd  orchards. 

The  spring  frosts  are  also  troublesome,  and  in  the  Colorado 
sod  other  orchards  the  process  known  as  "  smudging  "  is  now 
adopted  to  save  the  crops.  This  consists  in  placing  so  or  30, 
4r  eves  more,  iron  or  tin  pots  to  an  acre,  each  pot  containing 
wooden  chips  soaked  in  tar  (or  pitch)  mixed  with  kerosene. 
Whenever  the  thermometer  shows  3  or  4  degrees  of  frost  the 
toudge-pots  are  lighted.  A  dense  white  smoke  then  arises  and 
B  diflused  througlKmt  the  orchards,  enveloping  the  blossoming 
beads  of  the  trees  in  a  dense  cloud.  This  prevents  the  frost 
from  killing  the  tender  pistils  in  the  blossoms,  and  when  several 
smudge-pots  are  alight  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the 
orchard  is  raised  two  or  three  degrees.  This  work  has  generally 
10  be  done  between  3  and  5  am.,  and  the  growers  naturally 
have  an  anzioos  time  until  aQ  danger  is  over.  The  failure  to 
*imd  to  smudging,  even  on  one  occasion,  may  result  in  the 
l«s  of  the  entire  crop  of  plums,  apples  or  pears. 

Next  to  apples  perhaps  peaches  are  the  most  important  fruit 
crop-  The  industry  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Georgia,  Texas 
iAd  S.  Carolina,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in  some  of  the  adjoining 
itAtes.  Peaches  thus  flourish  in  regions  that  are  quite  un- 
lutaUe  for  apples  or  pears.  In  many  orchards  in  Georgia, 
vhere  over  3,000,000  acres  have  been  planted,  there  are  as 
■1^  as  100,000  peach  trees;  while  some  of  the  large  fruit 
^panics  grow  as  many  as  365.000.  In  one  place  in  West 
^^i^gmia  there  is,  however,  a  peach  orchard  containing  t75iOoo 
^^ttt,  and  m  MisKHiri  another  company  has  3  sq.  m.  devoted 


to  peach  culture.  As  a  rule  the  crops  do  well.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  disease  known  as  the  "  yellows  "  makes  aad  havoc 
amongst  them,  and  scarcely  a  fruit  is  picked  in  an  orchard  which 
early  in  the  season  gave  promise  of  a  magnificent  crop. 

Plums  are  an  important  crop  in  many  states.  Besides  the 
European  varieties  and  those  that  have  been  raised  by  crossing 
with  American  forms,  there  is  now  a  growing  trade  done  in 
Tapanese  plums.  The  largest  of  these  is  popularly  known  as 
*  Kelseys,"  named  after  John  Kelsey,  who  raised  the  first  fruit 
in  1876  from  trees  brought  to  California  in  x  870.  Sometimes  the 
fruits  are  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  like  most  of  the  Japanese 
varieties  are  more  heart-shaped  and  pointed  than  plums  of 
European  origin.  One  apparent  drawback  to  the  Kelsey  plum 
is  its  irregularity  in  ripening.  It  has  been  known  in  some  years 
to  be  quite  ripe  in  Jtme,  while  in  others  the  fruits  are  still  green 
in  October. 

Pears  are  much  grown  in  such  states  as  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri  and  California;  while  bush  fruits 
Uke  currants,  gooseberries  and  raspberries  find  large  spaces 
devoted  in  most  of  the  middle  and  northern  states.  Naturally  a 
good  deal  of  crossing  and  intercrossing  has  taken  place  amongst 
the  European  and  American  forpis  of  these  fruits,  but  so  far  as 
gooseberries  are  concerned  no  great  advance  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  securing  varieties  capable  of  resisting  the  devastating 
gooseberry  mildew. 

Other  fruits  of  more  or  less  commercial  value  are  oranges, 
lemons  and  citrons,  chiefly  in  Florida.  Lemons  are  practically  a 
necessity  to  the  American  people,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
summers,  when  cool  and  refreshing  drinks  with  an  agreeable 
acidulous  taste  are  in  great  demand.  The  pomelo  (grape-fruit) 
is  a  kind  of  ilemon  with  a  thicker  rind  and  a  more  add  flavour. 
At  one  time  its  culture  was  confined  to  Florida,  but  of  recent 
years  it  has  found  its  way  into  Calif  omian  orchards.  Notwith- 
standing the  prevailing  n^dness  of  the  climate  in  both  California 
and  Florida,  the  cropa  of  oranges,  lemons,  dtrons,'  &c.,  are 
sometimes  severely  injured  by  frosts  when  in  blossom. 

Other  fruits  likely  to  be  heard  of  in  the  future  are  the  kaki 
or  persimmon,  the  loquat,  which  is  already  grown  in  Louisiana, 
as  well  as  the  pomegranate. 

Great  aid  and  encouragement  are  given  by  the  government  tc 
the  progress  of  American  fruit-growing,  and  by  the  experiments 
that  are  being  constantly  carried  out  and  tabulated  at  Cornell 
University  and  by  the  U.SA.  department  of  agriculture. 

Flower  Culture. — So  far  as  flowers  are  concerned  there  appears 
to  be  little  difference  between  the  kinds  of  plants  grown  in  the 
United  Sutes  and  in  EngUnd,  France,  Bdgium,  Crermany, 
Holland,  &c.  Indeed  there  is  a  great  interchange  of  new  varieties 
of  plants  l>etween  Europe  and  America,  and  modifications  in 
systems  of  culture  are  bdng  gradually  introduced  from  one  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other.  The  building  of  greenhouses  for 
commercial  purposes  is  perhaps  on  a  somewhat  different  scale 
from  that  in  Enj^and,  but  there  are  probably  no  extensive 
areas  of  glass  such  as  are  to  be  seen  north  of  London  from 
Enfidd  Highway  to  Broxbume.  Hot  water  apparatus  differs 
merely  in  detail,  although  most  of  the  boilers  used  resemble 
those  on  the  continent  of  Europe  rather  than  inEngland.  Great 
business  is  done  in  bulbs — mostly  imported  from  Holland — stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  hardy  perennials,  orchids,  ferns  of  the 
"  fancy  "  and  "  dagger  "  types  of  Nephrolepis,  and  incarnations 
and  roses.  Amongst  the  latter  thousands  of  such  varieties  as 
Beauty,  Liberty,  Killamey,  Richmond  and  Bride  are  grown, 
and  redize  good  prices  as  a  rule  in  the  markets.  Carnations 
of  the  winter-flowering  or  "  perpetud  "  type  have  long  been 
grown  in  America,  and  enormous  prices  have  been  given  for 
individud  plants  on  certain  occasions,  rivdling  the  fancy  prices 
pdd  in  England  for  certain  orchids.  The  American  system  of 
carnation-growing  has  quite  captivated  English  cultivators, 
and  new  varieties  are  being  constantly  raised  in  both  countries. 
Chrysanthemums  are  another  great  feature  of  American  florists, 
and  sometimes  during  the  winter  season  a  speculative  grower 
will  send  a  living  spedmen  to  one  of  the  London  exhiUttoos  in 
the  hope  of  booking  large  orders  for  cuttingsof  it  later  o» 
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peas,  dahlias,  lilies  of  the  valley,  arum  lilies  ahd  indeed  every 

flower  that  is  popular  in  England  is  equally  popular  in  America, 

and  consequently  is  largely  grown. 

K«MlaAb>. — So  far  as  these  are  oonoemcd,  potatoes,  cabbages, 
cauUlioweri,  beans  of  all  kinds,  cucumbers,  tomatoes  (already 
referred  to  under  fruits),  musk-melons,  lettuces,  radishes,  endives, 
carrots,  Ac. ;  are  naturally  grown  in  great  quantities,  not  only  in  the 
open  air,  but  also  under  glass.  The  French  system  of  intenrive 
cultivation  as  practised  on  hot  beds  of  manure  round  Paris  b  practi- 
cally unknown  at  pment.  In  the  southern  states  there  would  be 
no  necessity  to  practise  it,  but  in  the  northern  ones  it  is  likely  to 
attract  attention.  (J.  Ws.) 

FRUMBimUS  (c.  300-C.  360),  the  founder  of  the  Abyssinian 
church,  traditionally  identified  in  Abyssinian  literature  with 
Abba  Salama  or  Father  of  Peace  (but  see  Ethiopia),  was  a 
native  of  Phoenicia.  According  to  the  4th-century  historian 
kufinus  (z.  9),  who  gives  Aedesius  himself  as  his  authority,  a 
certain  Tyrian,  Meropiois,  accompanied  by  his  kinsmen  Fru- 
mentius  and  Aedesius,  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  "  India," 
but  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ethiopians  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
and,  with  his  ship's  crew,  was  put  to  death.  The  two  young  men 
were  taken  to  the  king  at  Azum,  where  they  were  well  treated 
and  in  time  obtained  great  influence.  With  the  help  of  Christian 
merchants  who  visited  the  country  Frumentius  gave  Christianity 
a  firm  footing,  which  was  strengthened  when  in  336  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  by  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  who  in  his 
Epistola  ad  Constantinum  mentions  the  consecration,  and  gives 
some  details  of  the  history  of  Frumentius's  mission.  Later 
witnesses  speak  of  his  fidelity  to  the  homoousian  during  the 
Arian  controversies.  Aedesius  returned  to  Tyre,  where  he  was 
ordained  presbyter. 

FRUNDSBBRG,  OBORG  VON  (1473-1 538),  German  soldier, 
was  bom  at  Mindelheim  on  the  94th  of  September  1473.  He 
fought  for  the  German  king  Maximilian  I.  against  the  Swiss 
in  1499,  and  in  the  same  year  was  among  the  imperial  troops 
sent  to  assist  Ludovico  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  against  the  French. 
Still  serving  Maximilian,  he  took  part  in  1504  in  the  war  over 
the  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Bavaria-Laindshttt,  and  after- 
wards fought  in  the  Netherlands.  Convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  a  native  body  of  trained  infantry  Frundsberg  assbted  Maxi- 
milian to  organize  the  Landskneckte  (f.v.),  and  subsequently  at 
the  head  of  bands  of  these  formidable  troops  he  was  of  great 
service  to  the  Empire  and  the  Habsburgs.  In  1 509  he  shared  in 
the  war  against  Venice,  winning  fame  for  himself  and  hu  men; 
and  after  a  short  visit  to  Germany  returned  to  Italy,  where 
in  1513  and  1514  he  gained  fresh  laureb  by  hb  enterprises 
against  the  Venetians  and  the  French.  Peace  being  made,  he 
returned  to  Germany,  and  at  the  head  of  the  infantry  of  the 
Swabian  league  assbted  to  drive  Ulrich  of  Wttrttemberg  from 
his  duchy  {01519.  At  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1 5  a  i  he  spoke  words 
of  encouragement  to  Luther,  and  when  the  struggle  between 
France  and  the  Empire  was  renewed  he  took  part  in  the  invasion 
of  Picardy,  and  then  proceeding  to  Italy  brought  the  greater 
part  of  Lorobardy  under  the  influence  of  Charles  V.  through  hb 
victory  at  Bicocca  in  April  1533.  He  was  partly  responsible  for 
the  great  victory  over  the  French  at  Paviain  February  x  525,  and, 
returning  to  Germany,  he  assisted  to  suppress  the  Peasant  revolt, 
using  on  this  occasion,  however,  diplomacy  as  well  as  force. 
When  the  war  in  Italy  was  renewed  Frundsberg  raised  an  army 
at  hb  own  expense,  and  skilfully  surmounting  many  difiiculties, 
joined  the  constable  de  Bourbon  near  Piacenza  and  marched 
towards  Rome.  Before  he  reached  the  city,  however,  his  unpaid 
troops  showed  signs  of  mutiny,  and  their  leader,  stricken  with 
illness  and  unable  to  pacify  them,  gave  up  hb  command. 
Returning  to  Germany,  he  died  at  Mindelheim  on  the  aoth  ol 
August  1538.  He  was  a  capable  and  chivalrous  soldier,  and  a 
devoted  servant  of  the  Habsburgs.  Hb  son  Caspar  (x  500-x  536) 
and  hb  grandson  Georg  (d.  1586)  were  both  soldiers  of  some 
distinction.    With  the  latter's  death  the  family  became  extinct. 

•  

See  Adam  Reissner,  Hislcria  Hem  Geortt  mnd  Herm  Kaspars 
90H  Frundsberg  (Frankfort,  i^).  A  German  translation  of  thb 
work  was  pubushed  at  FranldTort  in  157a.  F.  W.  Barthold.  Ceorg 
Wfi  Frwtdsberi  (Hamburg,  1833);  J.  Heilmann.  Kritesf^kkkU 
Bayem,  Pronkm,  FSaU  tmd&kmabm  (Munich.  1868). 


FRUSTUM  (Latin  for  a  "  piece  broken  off  "),  a  Icnn  in 
metry  for  the  part  of  a  solid  figure,  such  as  a  cone  or  pyraxnid, 
cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base,  or  Ijriog  between  two 
parallel  planes;  and  hence  in  architecture  a  name  given  to  the 
drum  of  a  column. 

FRUYTIBRS,  PHILIP  (1637-1666),  Hembh  painter  and 
engraver,  was  a  puk>il  of  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Antwerp  in  1627, 
and  entered  the  Antwerp  gild  of  painters  without  a  fee  in  1631. 
He  b  described  in  the  regbterof  that  institution  as  *'  illuminator, 
painter  and  engraver."  The  current  account  of  hb  life  U  "  that 
he  worked  exdusively  in  water  colours^  yet  was  so  remarkaUe 
in  thb  branch  of  his  art  for  arrangement,  drawing,  and  especially 
for  force  and  clearness  of  colour,  as  to  excite  the  adnxiraiion  of 
Rubens,  whom  he  portrayed  with  all  hb  family.*'  The  truth 
b  that  he  was  an  artbt  of  the  most  versatile  talents,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1646  he  executed  an  Assumption 
with  figuies  of  Ufe  size,  and  four  smaller  pictures  in  oil,  for  the 
church  of  St  Jacques  at  Antwerp,  for  which  he  received  the 
considerable  sum  of  1x50  florins.  Unhappily  no  undoubted 
production  of  hb  hand  has  been  preserveid.  All  that  we  can 
point  to  with  certainty  b  a  series  of  etched  plates,  chiefly  por- 
traits, which  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  powerfully  and 
skilfully  handled.  If,  however,  we  search  the  portf<rfios  of  art 
collections  on  the  European  continent,  we  sometimes  stumble 
upon  miniatures  on  vellum,  drawn  with  great  talent  and 
coloured  with  extraordinaty  brilliancy.  In  form  they  quite 
recall  the  works  of  Rubens,  and  these,  it  may  be,  are  the  work 
of  Philip  Fruytiers. 

FRY,  the  name  of  a  well-known  English  Quaker  family, 
originally  living  in  WQtshire.  About  the  middle  of  the  x8th 
century  Joseph  Fav  (x738-x787),  a  doctor,  settled  in  Bristol, 
where  he  acquired  a  large  practice,  but  eventually  abandoned 
medicine  for  commerce.  He  became  interested  in  china-making, 
soap-boiling  and  type-founding  businesses  in  Brbtol,  and  in  a 
chemical  works  at  Battersea,  all  of  which  ventures  proved  very 
profitable.  The  type-founding  business  was  subsequently  re- 
moved to  London  and  conducted  by  hb  son  Edmund.  Joseph 
Fry,  however,  b  best  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the  great 
Brbtol  firm  of  J.  S.  Fry  &  Sons,  chocolate  manufacturers^ 
He  purchased  the  chncolate-making  patent  of  William  Cliurch* 
man  and  on  it  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  large  business. 
After  hb  death  the  Brbtol  chocolate  factory  was  carried  on  with 
increasing  success  by  hb  widow  and  by  hb  son,  Joseph  Stoebs 
Fry  (1767-1835). 

In  1795  a  new  and  larger  factory  was  built  in  Union  Street, 
Brbtol,  which  still  forms  the  centre  of  the  firm's  premises,  and 
in  X798  a  Watt's  steam-engine  was  purchased  and  the  cocoa- 
beans  ground  by  steam.  On  the  death  of  Joseph  Stona  Fry  his 
three  sons,  Joseph  ( 1 795'x879) ,  Francis,  and  Richard  ( x  807-1878) 
became  {Mirtners  in  the  firm,  the  control  being  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  Feanos  Fey  (x8o3-x886).  Francb  Fry  was  in  every 
way  a  remarkable  character.  The  development  of  the  business 
to  its  modem  enormous  proportion  was  chiefly  hb  work,  but 
thb'  did  not  exhaust  hb  activities.  He  took  a  principal  part  in 
the  introduction  of  railways  to  the  west  of  England,  and  in  x  85  a 
drew  up  a  scheme  for  a  general  English  railway  parcel  service. 
He  was  an  ardent  bibliographer,  taking  a  special  interest  in 
early  English  Bibles,  of  which  he  made  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life  a  large  and  striking  collection,  and  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  he  published  facsimiles  with  bibliographical  notes. 
Francb  Fry  died  in  1886,  and  hb  son  Fnncb  J.  Fry  and  nephew 
Joseph  Storrs  Fry  carried  on  the  business,  which  in  1896  was 
for  family  reasons  converted  into  a  private  limited  company, 
Joseph  Storrs  Fry  being  chairman  and  all  the  directoxs  members 
of  the  Fry  family. 

FRY,  SIR  EDWARD  (1837-  ),  English  judge,  second  son 
of  Joseph  Fry  (179S-1879),  was  bom  at  Bristol  on  the  4th  of 
November  1827,  and  educated  at  University  College,  London, 
and  London  University.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1854  and 
was  madeaQ.C.in  1869,  practising  in  the  rolb  court  and  becoming 
recognized  as  a  leading  equity  lawyer.  In  1877  he  was  raised 
to  the  bench  and  knighted.    As  chancery  judge  he  will  be 
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laBembered  for  his  careful  interpretations  and  elucidations  of 
the  Judicature  Acts,  then  first  coming  into  operation.  In  1883 
be  was  made  a  lord  justice  of  appeal,  but  resigned  in  1893;  and 
sabsequently  his  knowledge  of  equity  and  talents  for  arbitration 
were  utilized  by  the  British  government  from  time  to  time  in 
Tahous  special  directions,  particularly  as  chairman  of  many 
commssions.  He  was  also  one  of  the  British  representatives 
at  the  Pans  North  Sea  Inquiry  Commission  (1905),  and  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Hague  Permanent  Arbitration  Court. 
Ucwmteil  Trtatise  en  the  Specific  Performance  of  Public  Conirads 
(London,  1S58,  and  many  subsequent  editions). 

FRY,  EUZABBTH  (1780-1845),  English  philanthropist,  and, 
after  Howard,  the  chief  promoter  of  prison  reform  in  Europe, 
was  bora  in  Norwich  on  the  axst  of  May  X780.  Her  father, 
John  Curacy,  afterwards  of  Earlham  Hall,  a  wealthy  merchant 
and  banker,  represented  an  old  family  which  for  some  generations 
had  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  While  still  a  girl  she 
g2ve  many  indications  of  the  benevolenceof  disposition,deamess 
and  independence  of  judgment,  and  strength  of  purpose,  for  which 
she  vas  afterwards  so  distinguished;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
she  bad  entered  her  eighteenth  year  that  her  religion  assumed 
a  decided  character,  and  that  she  was  induced,  under  the  preach- 
isgof  the  American  (Quaker,  William  Savery,  to  become  an  earnest 
sod  enthusiastic  though  never  fanatical "  Friend."  In  August 
1800  sbe  became  the  wife  of  Joseph  Fry,  a  London  merchant. 

Amid  increasing  family  cares  she  was  unwearied  in  her  attention 
to  tbe  poor  and  the  neglected  of  her  neighbourhood;  and  in 
xSiisbewasacknowledged  byherco-religionistsasa  "  minister/' 
SB  booonr  and  responsibility  for  which  she  was  undoubtedly 
qualified,  not  only  by  vigour  of  intelligence  and  warmth  of  heart, 
but  also  by  an  ^together  unusual  faculty  of  clear,,  fluent  and 
persuasive  speech.  Although  she  had  made  several  visits  to 
Newgate  prison  as  early  as  February  1813,  it  was  not  imtil 
oearly  four  years  afterwards  that  the  great  public  work  of  her 
life  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  The  association  for  the  Improve- 
meat  d  the  Female  Prisoners  in  Newgate  was  formed  in  April 
tSi7-  Its  aim  was  the  much-needed  establishment  of  some  of 
what  are  now  regarded  as  the  first  principles  of  prison  discipline, 
such  as  entire  separation  of  the  sexes,  classification  of  criminals, 
femak  nipervision  for  the  women,  and  adequate  provision  for 
their  rdigious  and  secular  instruction,  as  also  for  their  useful 
employment.  The  ameliorations  effected  by  this  association, 
ud  largely  by  the  personal  exertions  of  Mrs  Fry,  soon  became 
obviow,  and  led  to  a  rapid  extension  of  similar  methods  to  other 
pUces.  In  1818  she,  along  with  her  brother,  visited  the  prisons 
cf  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England;  and  the  publication 
(1819)  of  the  notes  of  this  tour,  as  also  the  cordial  recognition 
of  the  value  of  her  work  by  the  House  of  Commons  committee 
on  the  prbons  of  the  metropolis,  led  to  a  great  increase  of  her 
correspondence,  which  now  extended  to  Italy,  Denmark  and 
Rusua,  as  weD  as  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Through 
1  v^t  to  Ireland,  whidi  she  made  in  1827,  she  was  led  to  direct 
h<r  attention  to  other  houses  of  detention  besides  prisons;  and 
her  obaervatiotts  resulted  in  many  important  improvements 
ia  the  British  hospital  system,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
h  1858  she  visited  France,  and  besides  conferring  with  many 
of  the  leading  prison  officials,  she  personally  vtnted  most  of  the 
houses  of  detention  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in  Rouen,  Caen  and  some 
ether  places.  In  the  following  year  she  obtained  an  official 
peivission  to  visit  all  the  prisons  in  that  country;  and  her  tour, 
vhicb  extended  from  Boulogne  and  Abbeville  to  Toulouse  and 
^larseiUes,  resulted  in  a  report  which  was  presented  to  the 
Bimster  of  the  interior  and  the  prefect  of  police.  Before  returning 
to  England  she  had  included  Geneva,  ZOrich,  Stuttgart  and 
fnokfort-oo-Maio  in  her  inspection.  The  summer  of  1840 
^^  her  travelling  through  Belgium,  Holland  and  Prussia 
^  the  same  mission;  and  in  1841  she  also  visited  Copenhagen. 
l^iM,  through  failing  health,  Mrs  Fry  was  compelled  to  forgo 
^  pUm  for  a  still  more  widely  extended  activity,  but  had  the 
tttisfaction  of  hearing  from  ^most  every  quarter  of  Europe 
that  tbe  authorities  were  giving  increased  practical  effect  to  her 
"■QotioQs.    In  1844  sl)«  was  seised  with  a  lingering  illness,  of 


which  she  died  on  the  X2th  of  October  1845.    She  was  survived 
by  a  numerous  family,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  born  in  1822. 

Two  interesting  volumes  of  Memoirs^  wiik  EiUracts  from  her 
Journals  and  Letters,  edited  by  two  of  her  daughters,  were  published 
in  1847.    See  also  Elizabeth  fry,  by  G.  King  Lewis  (1910}. 

FRTZBLU  ANDERS  (1795-1881),  Swedish  historian,  was 
born  at  Hesselskog,  Dalsland,  Sweden,  on  the  7  th  of  February 
1795.  He  was  educated  at  Upsala,  took  holy  orders  in  1820, 
was  made  a  doctor  of  philosophy  in  182 1,  and  in  1823  began  to 
publish  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  Stories  from  Swedish 
History.  He  did  not  bring  this  labour -to  a  dose  until,  fifty-six 
years  later,  he  published  the  forty-sixth  and  crowning  volume 
of  his  vast  enterprise.  Fryxell,  as  a  historian,  appealed  to  every 
class  by  the  picturesqueness  of  his.  style  and  the  breadth  of  his 
research;  he  had  the  gift  of  awakening  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  national  sense  in  his  readers.  In  1824  he  published 
his  Swedish  Grammar ,  which  was  long  without  a  rivaL  In  1833 
he  received  the  title  of  professor,  and  in  1835  he  was  appointed 
to  the  incumbency  of  Sunne,  in  the  diocese  of  Karbtad,  where 
he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1840  he  was  elected 
to  the  Swedish  Academy  in  succe^on  to  the  poet  Wallin  (17  79- 
1839).  In  1847  FryxeU  received  from  his  bishop  permission  to 
withdraw  from  all  the  services  of  the  Church,  that  he  might  devote 
himself  without  interruption  to  historical  investigation.  Among 
his  nimierotts  minor  writings  are  prominent  his  Characteristics 
of  Sweden  between  rsQ2  and  1600  (1830),  his  Origins  of  the  In- 
accuracy with  which  the  History  of  Sweden  in  Catholic  Times  has 
been  Treated  (1847),  uid  his  Contritions  to  the  Literary  History 
of  Sweden,  It  is  now  beginning  to  be  seen  that  the  abundant 
labours  of  FryxeU  were  rather  of  a  popular  than  of  a  scientific 
order,  and  although  their  influence  during  his  lifetime  was 
unbounded,  it  is  only  fair  to  later  and  exacter  historians  to 
admit  that  they  threaten  to  become  obsolete  in  more  than  one 
direction.  On  the  31st  of  March  i88x  Anders  Frjrxell  died  at 
Stockholm,  and  in  1884  his  daughter  Eva  FryxeU  (bom  1829) 
published  from  his  MS.  an  interesting  HiHory  of  My  History, 
which  was  reaUy  a  Uterary  autobiography  and  displays  the 
persistency  and  tirelessness  of  his  industry.  (E.  G.) 

FUAD  PASHA  (18x5-1869),  Turkish  statesman,  was  the  son 
of  the  distinguished  poet  Kech£ji-zad6  Izzet  Molla.  He  was 
educated  at  the  medical  school  and  was  at  first  an  army  surgeon. 
About  1836  he  entered  the  dvU  service  as  an  official  of  the 
foreign  ministry.  He  became  secretary  of  the  embassy  in 
London;  was  employed  on  special  missions  in  the  principalities 
and  at  St  Petersburg  (1848),  and  was  sent  to  Egypt  as  special 
commissioner  in  1851.  In  that  year  he  became  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  a  post  to  which  he  was  appointed  also  on  four 
subsequent  occasions  and  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
During  the  Crimean  War  he  commanded  the  troops  on  the 
Greek  frontier  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  He 
was  Turkish  delegate  at  the  Paris  conference  of  1856;  was 
charged  with  a  mission  to  Ssrria  in  x86o;  grand  vizier  in  i860 
and  i86x,  and  also  minister  of  war.  He  accompanied  the 
sultan  Abd-ul-Azis  on  his  journey  to  Egypt  and  Europe,  when 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  was  conferred  on  him.  He 
died  at  Nice  (whither  he  had  been  ordered  for  his  health)  in 
1869.  Fuad  was  renowned  for  his  boldness  and  promptness 
of  decision,  as  weU  as  for  his.  ready  wit  and  his  many  bans  mots. 
GeneraUy  regarded  as  the  partisan  of  a  pro-En^ish  policy, 
he  rendered  most  valuable  service  to  his  country  by  his 
able  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Turkey,  and  not 
least  by  his  efficacious  settlement  of  affairs  in  Syria  after  the 
massacres  of  x86o. 

FUCHOW,  Fu-CBAU,  FOOCHOW,  a  dty  of  China,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Fu-kien,  and  one  of  the  priodpal  ports  open  to 
foreign  commerce.  In  the  local  dialect  it  is  called  Hokchiu. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Min,  about  35  m.  from  the  sea,  in 
36**  ^  N.  and  xx9  *  20'  E.,  140  m.  N.  of  Amoy  and  380  S.  of 
Hang-chow.  The  dty  proper,  lying  nearly  3  m.  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  30  ft.  high  and 
12  ft.  thick,  which  makesadrcuitofupwardsof  5  m.  and  ispierced 
by  seven  gateways  surrounded  by  tall  fantastic  watch-towers. 
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The  whole  district  between  the  dty  and  the  river,  the  island  of 
Nantai>  and  the  southern  banks  of  the  Min  are  occupied  by 
extensive  suburbs;  and  the  river  itself  bears  a  Iar;ge  floating 
population.  Communication  from  bank  to  bank  is  afforded 
by  a  long  stone  bridge  supported  by  forty  solid  stone  piers  in  its 
northern  section  and  by  nine  in  its  southern.  The  most  remark- 
able establishment  of  Fuchow  is  the  arsenal  situated  about 
3  m.  down  the  stream  at  Pagoda  Island,  where  the  sea-going 
vessels  usually  anchor.  It  was  founded  in  x  867 ,  and  is  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  French  engineers  according  to  European 
methods.  In  1870  it  employed  about  xooo  workmen  besides 
fifty  European  superintendents,  and  between  that  date  and 
x88o  it  turned  out  about  ao  or  30  small  gunboats.  In  1884  it 
was  partially  destroyed  by  the  French  fleet,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  the  workshops  and  machinery  were  allowed  to  stand  idle 
and  go  to  decay.  On  the  xst  of  August  1895  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  English  mission  near  the  dty  of  Ku-chang,  120  m. 
west  of  Fuchow,  on  which  occasion  nine  missionaries,  of  whom 
eight  were  ladies,  were  massacred.  The  port  was  opened  to 
European  commerce  in  1842;  and  in  1853  the  firm  of  Russell 
and  Co.  shipped  the  first  cargoes  of  tea  from  Fuchow  to  Europe 
and  America.  The  total  trade  in  foreign  vessels  in  1876  was 
imports  to  the  value  of  £1,531,617,  and  exports  to  the  value 
o^  £3>330r489.  In  1904  the  imports  amounted  to  £1,440,351, 
and  the  exports  to  £1,034,436.  The  nimiber  of  vessels  that 
entered  in  1876  was  275,  and  of  these  six  were  British,  27 
German,  xx  Danish  and  9  American.  While  in  1904  480 
vessels  entered  the  port,  2x6  of  which  were  British.  A  large 
trade  is  carried  on  by  the  native  merchants  in  timber,  paper, 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  oranges  and  olives;  but  the  fordgn 
houses  mainly  ooniine  themselves  to  opium  and  tea.  Commerdal 
intercourse  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  on  the  increase. 
The  principal  imports,  besides  opium,  are  shirtings,  T-doths, 
lead  and  tin,  medicines,  rice,  tobacco,  and  beans  and  peas. 
Two  steamboat  lines  afford  regular  communication  with  Hong- 
Kong  twice  a  month.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  several  important 
missions,  of  which  the  first  was  founded  in  X846.  That  supported 
by  the  American  board  had  in  1876  issued  x,30oo,ooo  copies  of 
Chinese  books  and  tracts. 

7UCHS,  JOHANN  NBPOMUK  VON  (x774~x8s6),  German 
chemist  and  mineralogist,  was  bora  at  Mattenxell,  near  Brennberg 
in  the  Bavarian  Forest,  on  the  xsth  of  May  1774.  In  X807  he 
became  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  at  the  university 
of  Lan(bhut,  and  in  1823  conservator  of  the  mineralogical 
collections  at  Munich,  where  he  was  a{^x»inted  professor  of 
mineralogy  three  years  later,  on  the  removal  thither  of  the 
university  of  Landshut.  He  retired  in  X852,  was  ennobled  by 
the  king  of  Bavaria  in  X854,  and  died  at  Munich  on  the  5th  of 
March  1856.  His  name  is  chiefly  known  for  his  mineralogical 
observations  and  for  his  work  on  soluble  glass. 

His  collected  works,  including  Cber  den  Binfiuu  der  Chtmie  und 
Mineralone  (1824),  Die  NaturmekkhU  des  Mifuralreiehs  (1842), 
Vbtr  die  Theorien  der  Erde  (1844),  were  published  at  Munich  in  1856. 

FUCHS,  LBONHARD  (X50X-X566),  German  physician  and 
botanist,  was  bom  at  Wembdingen  in  Bavaria  on  the  X7th 
of  January  X50X.  He  attended  sdiool  at  Heilbronnand  Erfurt, 
and  in  X52X  graduated  at  the  university  of  Ingolstadt.  About 
the  same  time  he  espoused  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
Having  in  1524  received  his  diploma  as  doctor  of  medidne,  he 
practised  for  two  years  in  Munich.  He  became  in  x  526  professor 
of  medicine  at  Ingolstadt,  and  in  X528  physician  to  the  margrave 
of  Anspach.  In  Anspach  he  was  the  means  of  saving  the  lives 
of  many  during  the  epidemic  locally  known  as  the  "  English 
sweating-sickness."  By  the  duke  of  WOrttemberg  he  was,  in 
1 535*  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  medidne  at  the  university 
of  Tubingen,  a  post  hdd  by  him  till  his  death  on  the  xoth  of  May 
1 566.  Fuchs  was  an  advocate  of  the  Galenic  school  of  medidne, 
and  published  several  Latin  translations  of  treatises  by  its 
founder  and  by  Hippocrates.  But  his  most  important  publica- 
tion was  jDeAMtoriaj/Yr^'Mmcomfiieiiforit  insignes  (Basel,  1542), 
a  work  illustrated  with  more  than  five  hundred  excellent  outline 
illustrations,  induding  figures  of  the  common  foxglove  and  of 


another  spedes  of  the  genus  Digiialis,  which  was  so  aamed  by 
him. 

FUCHSIA,  so  named  by  Plumier  in  honour  of  the  botanist 
Leonhard  Fuchs,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Ooa^raceae, 
characterized  by  entire,  usually  opposite  leaves,  pendent  flowers, 
a  funnel-shaped,  brightly  coloured,  quadripartite,  dedduoos 
calyx,  4  petals,  slternating  with  the  calydne  segments,  8,  rsrdy 
xo,  exserted  stamens,  a  tong  filiform  style,  an  inferior  ovaiy, 
and  fruit,  a  fleshy  ovoid  many-seeded  berry.  All  the  membas 
of  the  genus,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  ZcaUixl  spedes, 
F.  excorticatOf  P.  CoUnsoi  and  P.  procumbenSt  are  natives  of 
Central  and  South  America — occurring  in  the  interior  of  forests 
or  in  damp  and  shady  mountainous  situations.  The  various 
spedes  differ  not  a  little  in  size  as  well  as  in  oUier  characters; 
some,  as  P,  verrucosa^  being  dwarf  shrubs;  others,  as  F.  arbo- 
rescens  and  P.  apelalat  atuining  a  height  of  x  2  to  i6f  t.,  and  having 
stems  several  inches  in  diameter.  Plumier,  in  his  Nna  plan- 
tarum  Americanarum  genera  (p.  14,  Ub.  14,  Paris,  1703),  ga\-e 
a  description  of  a  species  of  fuchsia,  the  first  known,  under  the 
name  of  Fuchsia  Iriphylla,  Mare  couineo,  and  a  soxxkewhAt  con- 
ventional outline  figure 
of  the  same  plant  was 
published  at  Amster- 
dam in  X757  by  Bur- 
mann.  In  the  Histoire 
des  platUes  midicinales 
of  the  South  American 
traveller  Feuill6e  (p.  64, 
pi.  XLvn.),  written  in 
X709-X7XX,  and  pub- 
lished by  him  with  his 
Journal,  Paris,  1725, 
the  name  Tkiko  is 
applied  to  a  spedes  of 
fuchsia  from  Chile, 
wUch  is  described, 
thou^  not  evidently 
so  figured,  as  having 
a  pentamerous  calyx. 
The  F.  coccinea  of  Ailon 
(fig.)  (see  J.  D  Hooker, 
in  Journal  Linnean  Soc., 
Botany,  vd.  x.  p.  458, 
X867),  the  first  ^>edes 
of  fuchsia  cultivated  in 
Eni^d,  where  it  was 
long  confined  to  the 
greenhouse,  was  brought 
from  South  America  by 
Captain  Firth  in  X788  and  placed  in  Kew  Gardens.  Of  this 
spedes  Mr  Lee,  a  nurseryman  at  Hammersmith,  soon  afier- 
vnirds  obtained  an  example,  and  procured  from  it  by  means 
of  cuttings  several  hundred  plants,  which  he  sold  at  a  guinea 
each.  In  X823  F.  macroslemma  and  F.  gracilis,  and  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years  several  other  spedes,  were  intro- 
diiced  into  England;  but  it  was  not  until  about  X837,  or 
soon  after  florisU  had  acquired  F.  fulgens,  that  varieties  of 
interest  began  to  make  their  appearance.  The  numetoos 
hybrid  forms  now  existing  are  the  result  chiefly  of  the 
intercrossing  of  that  or  other  long-flowered  with  globose- 
flowered  plants.  F,  VenuS'VicUix,  raised  by  Mr  GuDiver, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  S.  Marriott  of  Horsemonden,  Rent,  and  soU 
in  X822  to  Messrs  Cripps,  was  the  earliest  white-sepallcd  fuchsis. 
The  first  fuchsia  with  a  white  corolla  was  produced  about  1S5J 
by  Mr  Storey.  In  some  varieties  the  blossoms  are  variegated, 
and  in  others  they  are  double.  There  appesrs  to  be  very  littk 
limit  to  the  number  of  forms  to  be  obtained  by  careful  cultivatioo 
and  selection.  To  hybridize,  the  flower  as  soon  as  it  opens  b 
emasculated,  and  it  is  then  fertilized  with  pollen  from  some 
different  flower. 

Ripe  seed  is  sown  either  in  autumn  or  about  February  or  Marrb 
in  lifl^t,  rich,  wdl-drained  mould,  and  is  thinly  covered  with 


Fuchsia  coccinea, 
I,  Flower  cut  open  after  removal  d 
cepals;  2,  fruit;  3,  floral  diagram. 
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Bodj  soil  and  watered,  A  temperature  of  70**  to  75**  Fahr.  has 
Uea  found  suitable  for  raising.  The  seedlings  are  pricked  off 
into  shallow  pots  or  pans,  and  when  3  in.  in  height  are  transferred 
(0  3-tn.  pots,  and  are  then  treated  the  same  ta  plants  from 
cuttiags.  Fuchsias  may  be  grafted  as  readily  as  camellias, 
pitfenUy  by  the  ^lice  or  wUp  method,  the  apex  of  a  young 
shoot  being  employed  as  a  scion;  but  the  easiest  and  most  usual 
method  of  {Mropagation  is  by  cuttings.  The  most  expeditious 
vay  to  procure  these  is  to  put  plants  in  heat  in  January,  and  to 
Uke  tbdr  ifaoots  when*  3  in.  in  length.  For  summer  flowering 
in  England  they  are  best  made  about  the  end  of  August,  and 
shook!  be  selected  from  the  snortcst-jointed  young  wood.  Tliey 
root  readily  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  silver-sand  if  kept  close 
tad  sprinkled  for  a  short  time.  In  from  two  to  three  weeks  they 
my  be  put  into  3-in.  pots  containing  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
rich  kttia,  ailver-sand  and  leaf-mould.  They  are  subsequently 
ooved  from  the  frame  or  bed,  first  to  a  warm  and  shady,  and 
then  to  a  more  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse.  In  January  a  little 
iitificial  beat  may  be  given,  to  be  gradually  increased  as  the 
diys  lengthen.  rHie  side-shoots  are  generally  pruned  when  they 
have  made  three  or  four  joints,  and  for  bushy  plants  the  leader  is 
stopped  soon  after  the  first  potting.  Care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
pkQts  IS  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  shaded  from  bright 
sanshine,  also  to  provide  them  plentifully  with  water,  except 
at  the  time  of  shifting,  when  the  roots  should  be  tolerably  dry. 
For  the  second  potting  a  suitable  soil  is  a  mixture  of  well-rotted 
cow-dung  or  old  hotbed  mould  with  leaf-mould  and  sandy  peat, 
and  to  promote  drainage  a  little  peat-moss  may  be  placed 
immediately  over  the  crocks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pot.  Weak 
Uquid  ounure  greatly  promotes  the  advance  of  the  plants,  and 
shook!  be  regularly  supplied  twice  or  thrice  a  week  during  the 
Ooweriog  season.  After  this,  water  is  gradually  withhdd  from 
them,  and  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  to  ripen  their  wood. 

Among  the  more  hardy  or  half-hardy  plants  for  inside  borden 
are  varieties  of  the  Chilean  species,  P.  macrosUmma  (or  P, 
ttci<dlanka),  a  shrub  6  to  xa  ft.  high  with  a  scarlet  calyx,  such 
as  F.  «.  ^tibosa,  P.  m.  p^acU is;  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
hardy  of  these,  a  hybrid  P.  riaartonit  was  raised  at  Riccarton, 
ceai  Edinburgh,  in  1830.  For  inside  culture  may  be  mentioned 
F.  b^.maHa  (Bolivia),  3  to  4  ft.  high,  with  rich  crimson  flowera 
«iih  a  trumpet-shaped  tube;  F.  corymhifiora  (Peru),  4  to  6  ft. 
hi^,  with  scariet  flowers  nearly  3  in.  long  in  long  terminal 
Fosters;  F.ftdgetu  (Mexico),  4  to  6  ft.,  with  drooping  apical 
dostezs  of  scariet  flowers;  P.  microphyUa  <Centfal  America), 
vitb  snail  leaves  and  small  scariet  f unnel-^aped  flowers,  the 
petab  deep  red ;  P.  procumbens  (New  Zealand),  a  pretty  little 
creeper,  the  small  flowers  of  which  are  succeeded  by  oval  magenta- 
crimson  berries  which  remain  on  for  months;  and  P.  s^endens 
i  MericD)^  6  ft.  high,  with  very  showy  scarlet  and  green  flowers. 
Bot  these  cannot  compare  in  beauty  or  freedom  of  blossom  with 
the  Bttmerotts  varieties  raised  by  gardenen.  The  nectar  of 
fuchsia  flowers  has  been  shown  to  contain  neariy  78%  of  cane 
scfir,  the  remainder  being  fruit  sugar.  The  berries  of  some 
fachkias  aire  subacid  or  sweet  and  edible.  From  certain  species 
a  dye  is  obtainable.  The  so-called  "  native  fuchsias  "  of  southern 
and  eastern  Australia  are  plants  of  the  genus  Correa,  natural 
order  Rutaceae. 

roCHSIHB*  or  Macemta,  a  red  dyestuff  consisting  of  a  mixture 
(rf  the  hydrochlorides  or  acetates  of  pararosaniline  and  rosaniline. 
It  vss  obtained  in  1856  by  J.  Natanson  (yinn.,  1856, 98,  p.  397) 
by  the  action  of  ethylene  chloride  on  aniline,*  and  •  by  A.  W. 
Hofmann  in  1858  from  aniline  and  carbon  tetrachloride.  It 
B  pceputd  by  oxidizing  "  aniline  for  red  "  (a  mixture  of  aniline 
aod  ortho-and  para-toluidine)  with  arsenic  acid  (H.  Medlock, 
^>»tU''s  Pcfy,  I&ur.f  x86o,  x$8,  p.  X46);  by  heating  aniline 
|or  red  with  nitrobenzene,  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  and 
>n»  (Coupler,  5er.,  1873, 6,  p.  423);  or  by  condensing  formalde- 
hyde vith  aaffine  and  ortho-toluidine  aUd  oxidizing  the  mixture. 
It  forms  small  crsrstalii,  showing  a  brilliant  green  reflex,  and  is 
soioble  in  water  and  alcohol  with  formation  of  a  deep  red  solution. 
It  dyes  sOk,  wool  and  leather  direct,  and  cotton  after  mordanting 
vith  tannin  and  tartar  emetic  (see  D  yeinc)  .    An  aqueous  solu- 
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tion  of  fuchsine  is  decolorized  on  the  addition  of  sulphurous 
acid,  the  easily  Soluble  fuchsine  sulphurous  acid  being  formed. 
This  solution  is  frequently  used  as  a  test  reagent  for  the  detection 
of  aldehydes,  giving,  in  most  cases,  a  red  coloration  on  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  aldehyde. 

The  consdtution  of  the  fuchsine  bases  (pararofianiline  and  ttx- 
aniline)  was  determined  by  E.  and  O.  Fischer  in  1878  {Ann.,  1878, 
194,  p.  343);  A.  W.  Hofmann  having  previously  snown  that  oxi- 
dation of  pure  aniline  alone  or  of  pure  toluidine  yielded  no  fuchsine, 
whilst  oxidation  of  a  mixture  01  aniline  and  para-toluidinc  gave 
rise  to  the  fine  red  dyestuff  para-fuchsine  (pararosaniline  hydro- 
chloride) 

CH,.Caf4NH,-i-2C,H.NH,-i-30-HOC(CH.NH,)i-l-2H,0. 

_  Colour  base  (pararosaniline). 

HOC(Cm4NH0rHa-H/)-KH,N.C»H4)«C  :  cTh*  :  NH,CI. 

Pararosaniline  hydrochloride. 
A.  Roaenstiehl  (/oArer.,  i860,  p.  693)  found  also  that  different  roe- 
anilines  were  obtained  acconiing  to  whether  ortho-  or  para-toliiidine 
was  oxidized  with  aniline,  and  he  gave  the  name  rosaniline  to  the' 
one  obtained  from  aniline  and  <»tno-toluidine,  reserving  the  term 
pararosaniline  for  the  other.  E.  and  O.  Fischer  showed  that  these 
compounds  were  derivatives  of  triphenylmethane  and  tolyldi- 
phenylmethane  respectively.  Pararosaniline  was  reduced  to  the 
corresponding  leuco  cpmpound  (paraleucaniline),  from  which  by 
diazottzation  and  boiling  with  alcohol,  the  parent  hydrocarbon  was 
obtained . 

(H,NCaf«)tC:CJftfNH,CI^HC(CH4NHrHa),->HC(CJI«NiaO 
Pararosaniline  Hydrochloride.    Paraleucaniline.' 

->HC(aH,),. 
Triphenylmethane. 
The  reverse  series  of  operations  was  also  carried  out  by  the  Fischers, 
triphenylmethane  being  nitrated,  and  the  nitro  compound  then 
reduced  to  triaminotriphenylmethane  or  paraleucaniline,  which  on 
careful  oxidation  a  converted  into  the  dyestuff.  A  similar  series  of 
reactions  was  carried  out  with  rosaniline,  which  was  dhown  to  be 
the  corresponding  derivative  of  tolyldiphenylmethane. 

The  free  pararosaniline,  CuHisNgO,  and  rosaniline,  CsoHiiNiO, 
may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  solutions  of  their  salts'  with  a 
caustic  alkali,  colourless  predpttates  being  obtained,  which  .crystal- 
lize from  hot  water  in  the  form  of  needles  or  plates.    The  position 


pararosaniline  into  aunn,  which  when  superheated  with  water  yidds 
para-dioxybenzophenonc.  As  the  hydroxyl  groups  in  aurin  corre- 
spond to  the  amino  groups  in  pararosaniline,  two  01  these  in  the  latter 
compound  must  be  in  the  para  position.  The  third  is  also  in  the 
para  position;  for  if  benxaldehyde  be  condensed  with  aniline, 
condensation  occurs  in  the  para  position,  for  the  compound  formed 
may  be  converted  into  para-dioxybenzophenone, 
C,H,CHO->C»H»CH(QH«NH0i->C,H,CH(C,H*OH), 

-»CO(C»H*0H)f; 
but  if  para-nitrobenraldchyde  be  used  in  the  above  reaction  and  the 
resulting  nitro  compouncf  NOfC«H4*CH(QH4NHt)t  be  reduced, 
then  pararosaniline  is  the  final  product,  and  consequently  the  third 
amino  ^up  occupies  the  para  position.  Many  derivatives  of  para- 
rosanihne  and  rosaniline  are  known,  in  which  tne  hydrogen  atoms  of 
the  amino  groups  are  replaced  by  alky  I  j^roups;  this  has  the  effect 
of  producing  a  blue  or  violet  shade,  which  becomes  deeper  as  the 
number  of  groups  increases  (see  Dyeing). 

FUCINO,  LAOO  Dl  [Lat.  Locus  Pucinus],  a  lake  bed  of  the 
Abruzzi,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Aquila,  2  m.  £.  of  the  town  of 
Avezzano.  The  lake  was  3  7  m.  in  circumference  and  65  ft.  deep. 
•From  the  lick  of  an  outlet,  the  level  of  the  lake  was  subject  to 
great  variations,  often  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences. 
As  early  as  a.d.  53  the  emperor  Gaudius,  realizing  a  project  of 
JuUus  Caesar,  constructed  a  tunnel  3}  m.  long,  with  40  shafts  at 
intervals,  by  which  the  surplus  waten  found  an  outlet  to  the 
Litis  (or  Garigliano).  No  less  than  30,000  workmen  were  em- 
ployed for  eleven  years  in  driving  this  tunnel.  In  the  following 
reign  the  tunnel  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  but  was 
repaired  by  Trajan.  When,  however,  it  finally  went  out  of  use  is 
uncertain.  The  various  attempts  made  to  reopen  it  from  1340 
onwards  were  unsuccessful.  By  1853  the  lake  had  gradually 
risen  until  it  was  30  ft.  above  its  original  level,  and  had  become  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  surrounding  countryside.  A  company 
undertook  to  drain  it  on  condition  of  becoming  pioprieton  of  the 
site  when  dry;  in  1854,  however,  the  rights  and  privileges  were 
purchased  by  Prince  Gtuh'o  Torlonia  (d.  x886),  the  great  Roman 
banker,  who  carried  on  the  work  at  his  own  expense  until,  in  1876, 
the  lake  was  finally  drained  at  the  cost  of  some  £1,700,000.    The 
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reclaimed  area  is  xa)  m.  long,  7  m.  broad,  and  is  cultivated  by 

families  from  the  Torlonia  estates.    The  outlet  by  which  it  was 

<irained  is  4  m.  long  and  24  sq.  yds.  in  section. 

See  A.  Briflse  and  L.  de  Rotron,  Lt  DessSckement  du  lac  Fucint 
exictUi  parS.E.U  Prince  A.  Torlonia  (Rome.  1876).         (T.  As.) 

FUEL  (O.  Fr.  feuaile,  popular  Lat.  focalia^  from  focus^  hearth, 
fire),  a  term  applicable  to  all  substances  that  can  be  usefully 
employed  for  the  production  of  heat  by  combustion.  Any 
element  or  combination  of  elements  susceptible  of  oxidation  may 
ninder  appropriate  conditions  be  made  to  bum;  but  only  those 
that  ignite  at  a  moderate  initial  temperature  and  bum  with  com- 
parative rapidity,  and,  what  is  practically  of  more  importance, 
are  obtainable  in  quantity  at  moderate  prices,  can  fairly  be 
regarded  as  fuels.  The  elementary  substances  that  can  be  so 
classed  are  primarily  hydrogen,  carbon  and  sulphur,  while  others 
finding  more  special  applications  are  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  the 
more  readily  ozidizable  metals,  such  as  iron,  manganese,  alu- 
minium and  magnesium.  More  important,  however,  than  the 
elements  are  the  carbohydrates  or  compounds  of  carbon,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  which  form  the  bulk  of  tjie  natural  fuels,  wood, 
peat  and  coal,  as  well  as  of  their  liquid  and  gaseous  derivatives — 
coal-gas,  coal-tar,  pitch,  oil,  &c.,  which  have  high  values  as  fuel. 
Carbon  in  the  elementary  form  has  its  nearest  representative  in 
the  carbonized  fuels,  charcoal  from  wood  and  coke  from  coaL 

Solid  Puds. 

Wood  may  be  considered  as  having  the  following  average 
composition  when  in  the  air-dried  state:  Carbon,  39*6;  hydro- 
ViMMr  8^°'  *'^'  oxygen,  34-8;  ash,  r-o;  water,  20%. 
When  it  is  freshly  felled,  the  water  may  be  from  1%  to 
50% .  Air-dried  or  even  green  wood  ignites  readily  when  a  con- 
siderable surface  is  exposed  to  the  kindling  flame,  but  in  large 
masses  with  regular  or  smooth  surfaces  it  is  often  difficult  to  get 
it  to  bum.  When  previously  torrefied  or  scorched  by  heating  to 
a  temperature  of  about  200**,  at  which  incipient  charring  is  set  up, 
it  is  exceedingly  inflammable.  The  ends  of  imperfectly  charred 
boughs  from  the  charcoal  heaps  in  this  condition  are  used  in  Paris 
and  other  large  towns  in  France  for  kindling  purposes,  under  the 
name  of  fumcrons.  The  inflanunability,  however,  varies  with 
the  density, — the  so-called  hard  woods,  oak,  beech  and  maple, 
taking  fire  less  readily  than  the  softer,  and,  more  especially, 
the  coniferous  varieties  rich  in  resin.  The  calorific  power  of 
absolutely  dry  woods  may  as  an  average  be  taken  at  about  4000 
units,  and  when  air-dried,  i.e.  containing  25%  of  water,  at  2800 
to  3000  units.  Their  evaporative  values,  i.e.  the  quantities  of 
water  evaporated  by  unit  weight,  are  3-68  and  4-44. 

Wood  being  essentially  a  flaming  fuel  is  admirably  adapted  for 
use  with  heat-receiving  surfaces  of  large  extent,  such  as  loco- 
motive and  marine  boilers,  and  is  also  very  clean  in  use.  The 
absence  of  all  cohesion  in  the  cinders  or  unburnt  carbonized 
residue  causes  a  large  amount  of  ignited  particles  to  be  projected 
from  the  chimney,  when  a  rapid  draught  is  used,  unless  special 
spark-catchers  of  wire  gauze  or  some  analogous  contrivance  are 
used.  When  burnt  in  open  fireplaces  the  volatile  products  given 
off  in  the  apartment  on  the  first  heating  have  an  acrid  penetrat- 
ing odour,  which  is,  however,  very  generally  considered  to  be 
agreeable.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  water  present,  no  very 
high  temperatures  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct  combustion  of 
wood,  and  to  produce  these  for  metallurgical  purposes  it  is 
necessary  to  convert  it*  previously  either  into  charcoal  or  into 
inflammable  gas. 

Peat  includes  a  great  number  of  substances  of  very  unequal 
fuel  value,  the  most  recently  formed  spongy  light  brown  kind 
approximating  in  composition  to  wood,  while  the 
dense  pitchy  brown  compact  substance,  obtained  from 
the  bottom  of  bogs  of  andent  formation,  may  be  compared  with 
lignite  or  even  in  some  instances  with  coal.  Unlike  wood,  how- 
ever, it  contains  incombustible  matter  in  variable  but  large 
quantity,  from  5  to  1 5  %  or  even  more.  Much  of  this,  when  the 
amount  is  large,  is  often  due  to  sand  mechanically  intermixed; 
when  air-dried  the  proportion  of  water  is  from  8  to  20%.  When 
these  constituents  are  deducted  the  average  composition  may 
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be  stated  to  be — carbon,  52  to  66;  hydrogen,  4*7  to  7-4;  oxygeo, 
28  to  39;  and  nitrogen,  I'S  to  3%.  Average  air-dried  peat  nay 
be  taken  as  having  a  calorific  value  of  3000  to  3500  units,  and  wbeo 
dried  at  xoo°  C,  and  with  a  minimum  of  ash  (4  to  5%),  at  aboui 
5200  units,  or  from  a  quarter  to  one-third  more  tlum  that  of  aa 
equal  weight  of  wood.  The  lighter  and  more  spongy  varieties  ol 
peat  when  air-dried  are  excMdingly  inflamxnabk,  fiiring  at  a 
temperature  of  200*  C;  the  denser  pulpy  kinds  ignite  less  readily 
when  in  the  natural  state,  and  often  require  a  still  higher  tempera- 
ture when  prepared  by  pulping  and  compression  ot  partial 
carbonization.  Most  kinds  bum  with  a  red  smoky  flame,  de\'ekip- 
ing  a  very  strong  odour,  which,  however,  has  its  admirers  in  the 
same  way  that  wood  smoke  has.  This  arises  from  tlie  destxnctive 
.distillation  of  imperfectly  carbonized  organic  matter.  The  ash, 
like  that  of  wood,  is  light  and  powdery,  excq;>t  when  much  sand 
is  present,  when  it  is  of  a  denser  character. 

Peat  is  principally  found  in  high  latitudes,  on  exposed  hi|^ 
tablelands  and  treeless  areas  in  more  temperate  climates,  and 
in  the  valleys  of  slow-flowing  rivers, — as  in  Ireland,  the  west  ol 
Scotland,  the  tableland  of  Bavaria,  the  North  German  pbin, 
and  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Somme,  Oise  and  a  few  otha 
rivers  in  northern  France.  A  principal  objection  to  its  use  is  its 
extreme  bulk,  which  for  equal  evaporative  effect  is  from  8  to  iS 
times  that  of  coal.  Various  methods  have  been  |»oposed,  and 
adopted  more  or  less  successfully,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  density  of  raw  peat  by  compression,  either  with  or  witboitt 
pulping;  the  latter  process  gives  the  heaviest  products,  but  the 
improvement  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  cost. 

Lignite  or  brown  coal  is  of  intermediate  character  betweea 
peat  and  coal  proper.  The  best  kinds  are  undistinguishabJc  ia 
quality  from  free-burning  coals,  and  the  lowest  earthy 
kinds  are  not  equal  to  average  peat.  When  freshly  * 
raised,  the  proportion  of  water  n;ay  be  from  45  to  50%  and 
even  more,  which  is  reduod  from  28  to  20%  by  exposure  to 
dry  air.  Most  varieties,  however,  when  fully  dried,  break  op 
into  powder,  which  considerably  diminishes  tbeir  utility  as  fed, 
as  they  cannot  be  consolidated  by  cdung.  lignite  dust  may, 
however,  be  compacted  into  serviceable  blocks  for  burning,  by 
pressure  in  machines  similar  to  those  used  for  brick-making, 
either  in  the  wet  state  as  raised  from  the  mines  or  when  kiln- 
dried  at  200**  C.  This  method  was  adopted  to  a  very  large  extent 
in  Prussian  Saxony.  The  calorific  value  varies  between  3500 
and  5000  units,  and  the  evaporative  factor  from  2*  x6  when  freshly 
raised  to  5*84  for  the  best  kinds  of  lignite  when  perfectly  dried 

Of  the  other  natural  fuels,  apart  from  coal  iq.t.),  the  most 
important  is  so-called  vegetable  refuse,  such  as  cotton  stalks, 
bmshwood,  straw,  and  the  woody  residue  of  sugar-cane 
after  the  extraction  of  the  saccharine  juice  known  as     y^ 
megasse  or  cane  trash.    These  are  extensively  used  in     g^g^ 
countries  where  wood  and  coal  are  scarce,  usually  for 
providing  steam  in  the  manufactures  where  they  arise,  tg 
straw  for  thrashing,  cotton  stalks  for  ploughing,  irrigating,  or 
working  presses,  and  cane  trash  for  boiling  down  sugar  or  drinng 
the  cane  milL    According  to  J.  Head  {Proc.  Inst,  of  Ctsii  £jt- 
gineerSf  vol.  xlviii.  p.  75),  the  evaporative  values  of  x  lb  of  these 
different  articles  when  burnt  in  a  tubular  boiler  are — coal.  S  & . 
dry  peat,   4  fit;   dry  wood,   3*58- 3*52  fit;  cotton  stalks  or 
megasse,  3*2-2*7  lb;   straw,    2-46-2'30   lb.      Owing   to  the 
siliceous  nature  of  tJbe  ash  of  sraw,  it  is  desiraUe  to  ha\*e  a 
means  of  clearing  the  grate  bars  from  slags  and  dinkers  at  sh<Mt 
intervals,  and  to  use  a  steam  jet  to  clear  the  tubes  from  similar 
deposits. 

The  common  fuel  of  India  and  Egypt  is  derived  from  the 
dung  of  camels  and  oxen,  moulded  into  thin  cakes,  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  It  has  a  veiy  low  heating  power,  and  in  bumiag 
gives  off  acrid  ammoniacal  smoke  and  vapour. 

Somewhat  similar  are  the  tan  cakes  made  from  spent  tannen* 
bark,  which  are  used  to  some  extent  in  eastern  France  and  ia 
Gennany.  They  are  made  by  moulding  the  spent  bark  into  cake$» 
which  are  then  slowly  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Their  eflect 
is  about  equivalent  to  80  and  30%  of  equal  weights  of  ii-ood  aod 
coal  respectively. 
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Snlphar,  plioiplionis  and  silicon,  the  other  principal  com- 
bustible ekments,  are  only  of  limited  application  as  fuels.  The 
fifu  is  used  in  the  liquidation  of  sulphur-bearing  rocks.  The  ore  ^ 
a  piled  into  large  heaps,  whidi  are  ignited  at  the  bottom,  a 
ceitsis  proportion,  from  one-fourth  to  one-third,  of  the  sulphur 
coQtcfit  being  sacrificed,  in  order  to  raise  the  mass  to  a  sufficient 
tenpoatuxe  to  allow  the  remainder  to  melt  and 
niQ  dovn  to  the  a)llecting  basin.  Another  applica- 
tioa  is  in  the  so-called  "  pyritic  smelting,''  where 
ores  of  copper  (q.v.)  containing  iron  pyrites,  FeSi, 
ire  andted  with  appropriate  fluxes  in  a  hot  blast, 
without  piHiminary  roasting,  the  sulphur  and  iron 
«( the  pyrites  giving  sufficient  heat  by  oxidation  to 
liquefy  both  slag  and  metal.     Phosphorus,  which  is 


of  a  weighed  quantity  in  the  furnace  of  a  boiler,  and  measuring  the 
amount  of  water  evaporated  by  the  heat  developed. 

In  a  research  upon  the  heating  power  and  other  properties  of  coal 
for  naval  use,  carried  out  by  the  German  admiralty,  the  results 
tabulated  below  were  obtained  with  coals  form  different  locsUties. 

The  heats  of  combustion  of  elements  and  compounds  will  be 
found  in  most  <A  the  larger  works  on  physical  and  chemical  constants; 


Westphalian  gas  coals 
Do.  bituminous  coals 
Do.  dry  coals    ^ 

Silesian  coals 

,,,,,.,.  ,  ^  ...       1      Welsh  steam  coals 

of  value  from  its  low  igniting  point,  receives  its  only  {Newcastle  coals 

ipp&atioD  in  the  manufacture  of  ludfer  matches. 

Tbe  high  temperature  produced  by  burning  phosphorus  is  in 

put  doe  to  the  product  of  combustion  (phosphoric  add)  being 

solid,  sad  thcfcfore  there  is  less  heat  absorbed  than  would  be  the 

case  with  a  gaseous  product.    The  same  effect  is  observed  in  a 

sUll  moee  striking  manner  with  silicon,  which  in  the  only  special 

case  of  its  application  to  the  production  of  heat,  namely,  in  the 

Bessemer  process  of  sted-making,  gives  rise  to  an  enormous 

incmse  of  temperature  in  the  metal,  suffident  indeed  to  keep 

tke  iron  melted.    Tbe  absolute  calorific  value  Of  silicon  is  lower 

thu  that  of  carbon,  but  the  product  of  combustion  (silica) 

beiag  non-vdatile  at  all  furnace  temperatures,  the  whole  of 

the  iicat  devek^Md  is  available  for  heating  the  molten  iron, 

iastead  of  a  considerable  part  bdng  consumed  in  the  work  of 

voiitilixatioa,  as  is  the  case  with  carbonic  oxide,  iHiich  .bums 

to  waste  in  the  air. 

Amjnd  Valmalum  ef  Cttrbenaeeota  Puds. — ^The  utility  or  value 
of  a  (od  depends  npoo  two  prindpal  factors,  namdy,  its  calorific 
power  and  its  calorific  intensity  or  pyrometric  effect,  that 
n.  the  sensible  temperature  of  the  products  of  combustion. 
The  firrt  of  these  is  constant  for  any  particular  product  of 
OMr^NKtioa  independently  of  the  method  by  which  the  fniming  is 
ejected,  whether  by  oocygen,  air  or  a  reduable  metallic  oxide.  It 
ii  mott  ooovcniently*  determined  in  the  laboratory  by  measuring 
the  best  evolved  during  the  combustion  of  a  eiven  weight  of  the  fuel. 
The  BKthod  of  Levis  Thompson  u  one  oTthe'most  useful.  The 
aloriaeter  cooaists  of  a  copper  cylinder  in  which  a  wdghed  quantity 
d  oDal  intimately  mixed  with  10-13  parts  of  a  mixture  of  3  parts 
of  potawum  cfanrste  and  I  of  potassium  nitrate*  is  ddlagrated 
mder  a  copper  case  like  a  divings-bell,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
fiaii  jar  fiUed  with  a  known  wreq^t  01  water.  The  mixture  is  fired 
Of  a  toac  of  lamp-cpttoo  previously  soaked  in  a  nitre  solution  and 
dned.  Tbe  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  rising  through  the 
vatcr  are  cooled,  with  a  conopondhig  increase  of  temperature  in 
the  latter,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  temperature  observed 
before  sod  sftcr  the  experiment  measures  the  heat  evolved.  The 
ia«nBBcnt  is  so  oonstmcted  that  30  grains  (a  grammes)  of  ooal  are 
bont  u  M/)io  grains  of  water,  or  m  the  proportion  <rf  i  to  937. 
tbcK  mmbers  bang  selected  that  tbe  observed  rise  of  temperature 
is  Fahrenheit  degrees  correspodds  to  the  required  evapontive  value 
ia  pomda.  aabjcct  only  to  a  correction  lor  the  amount  of  heat 
ahnrbed  ty  the  mass  of  the  instrument,  for  which  a  special  coefficient 
u  required  sad  most  be  experimentally  determined.  The  ordinary 
bonb  calorimeter  b  also  used.  An  approximate  method  is  baaed 
npoo  the  reda=tioo  of  lead  oxide  by  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  o(  the 
coal,  tbe  aaaooat  of  lead  reduced  uTording  a  measure  of  the  oxygen 
opesded.  whence  the  heating  power  may  be  cakulatcd,  i  part  of 
pve  caibon  being  canable  of  producing  34I  times  its  wdght  of  lead. 
The  o^Tration.  is  oerformed  by  mixing  the  wdghed  sample  with  a 
«!«  eicea  of  Kuune  in  a  crudbl^  and  exposing  it  to  a  bright 
ran  heat  for  a  abort  ttme.  After  coobng,  the  cmdble  is  broken  and 
^  reduced  button  of  lead  is  cleaned  and  washed.  The  results 
cbuiMd  by  this  mediod  are  leas  aocunte  with  coab  containing 
"*^  &poaable  hydrogen  and  iron  pyrites  than  with  those  approxi- 
"»^  to  anthracite,  as  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  hydrogen  in 
octH  «( that  required  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen  of  the  coal 
^okubted  as  carbon,  while  it  is  really  about  four  times  as  great. 
baiphur  ia  iron  pyrites  also  acts  as  a  redudng  agent  upon  litbJarge, 
"^■acrtases  the  apparent  effect  in  a  nmilar  manner. 
J>e  evaporative  power  of  n  coal  found  by  the  above  methods, 
"^  *W  fay  calculating  the  separate  calorific  factors  of  the  com- 
Ppeeaii  at  determined  oy  the  chemical  analysis,  is  always  consider- 
'vy  abovt  that  obtaincdby  actual  combustion  under  a  steam  boiler, 
^  *^  latter  case  numerous  soorces  of  loss,  such  as  imperfect 
^^""iKaKioa  of  gases,  loss  of  nnbumt  ooal  in  dnders,  Ac.  come  into 
^y<  which  cannot  be  allowed  for  in  laboratory  experiments.  It  is 
3>u(,  thciefore,  to  determine  the  value  of  a  coal  by  the  combustion 


Slag  left 
in  Crate. 


o-33-6»42 
0-98-9*10 
i-93-5'70 
0«92-i'30 
I  •30-4*07 
1*93 


Ashes  in 
Ashpit. 


a-83-  653 

1-97-  9-03 
4-37-I0.63 

3- 15-3-50 
407 

a-57 


Soot  in 
Flues. 


o*32-o*46 

0-S4-0-88 

o-a4-o«48 

o*S4>o*30 

0*33 

0-35 


Water  eva- 
porated by 
I  lb  of  Coal 


6'6o-7'45  lb 

7'30-*-66 

7*03-«-5i 

6'73-7«io 

8*41 

7*38 


a  convenient  aeries  b  given  in  the  A  nmi$ain  du  Bunau  dts  Lonnluies. 
appearing  in  alternate  years.  The  following  figures  for  the  pnndpal 
fuel  elements  are  taken  from  the  issue  for  1908;  they  are  exproMed 
in  gramme  "  calories  "  or  heat  units,  signifying  the  wdght  01  water 
in  grammes  that  can  be  raised  I  *  C.  in  temperature  by  the  combustion 
of  I  gramme  of  the  substance,  when  it  is  oxidised  to  the  condition 
shown  in  the  second  column: 


Element. 

Product  of  Combustion. 

Cak»ries. 

Hydrogen    »    4     . 

Carbon- 
Diamond       .     . 
Graphite .     .     . 
Amorphous  .    « 

Silkon— 
Amorphous  •     . 
Crystallised  ..    . 

Phosphorus      J    . 

Sulphur      '.     .     . 

\  Water,  HA  condensed  to  liquid 
{          „         as  vapour     . 

Carbon  dioxidct  CQi   «      •      • 
t,           »i         .      ^      •      • 
»*           ••         •      1      •      ■ 

Silicon  dioxide,  SiQi    «      •      , 

Phosphoric  pentoxide,  PtOi 
Sulphur  dioxide,  SOi.  gaseous   . 

34.500 
29.050 

• 

7.868 
7,900 
8,133 

.    S4«4 
6,570 
5.958 
a,i65 

The  results  may  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  atomic  equivalent 
of  the  Combustible  by  multiplying  the  above  values  by  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  substance,  I3  lor  carbon,  a8  for  silicon,  &c. 

In  all  fuels  containing  hydrogen  the  calorific  value  as  found  by 
the  calorimeter  is  higher  than  that  obtainable  under  working  con- 
ditions  by  an  amount,  equal  to  the  latent  heat  of  volatilization  of 
water  wnich  reappears  as  heat  when  the  vapour  is  condensed, 
though  under  ordinary 'conditions  of  use  the  vapour  passes  away  un- 
condensed.  This  gives' rise  to  the  distinction  of  higher  and  lower 
calorific  values  for  such- substances,  the  latter  being  those  generally 
used  in  practice.  The  differences  for  the  more  important  compound 
gaseous  fuels  are  as  follows:^ 


Acetylene,  CtHi  «      • 
Ethylene,  C1H4    « 
Methane,  CH4  « 

Carbon  monoxide,  CO 


Calorific  Value. 
Higher.  Lower, 

li,9?o  11,500 

11,880  II,I30 

13.340  11,910 

3.440  3,440 


The  calorific  intensity  of^pyrometric  effect  of  any  particular  fud 
d^nds  upon  so  many  var^tble  elements  that  it  cannot  be  deter- 
nuned  except  by  actual  experiment.  The  okier  method  ^ 
was  to  multiply  the  wdght  otthe  products  of  combustion  ^^"^^ 
by  thdr  spcafic  nests,  but  this  gave  untrustworthy  •■■•••V* 
results  as  a  rule,  on  account  of  two  drcumstances — the  great  Increase 
in  spedfic  heat  at  high  temperatures  in  compound  gases  such  as 
water  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  thdr  instability  when  heated  to 
1800*  or  300O*.  At  such  temperatures  dissociation  to  a  notable 
extent  takes  place,  espedally  with  the  latter  substance,  which  is  also 
readily  reduced  to  carbon  monoxide  when  brought  in  contact  with 
carbon  at  a  red  heat — a  change  which  b  attended  with  a  large 
heat  absorption.  This  effect  b  higher  with  soft  kinds  of  carbon, 
such  as  charcoal  or  soft  coke,  than  with  dense  coke,  gas  retort 
cart>On  or  graphite.  These  latter  substances,  th«efore,  are  used 
when  an  Intense  local  heat  b  reauired,  as  for  example,  in  the  Deville 
furnace,  to  which  air  b  suppliea  under  pressure.  Such  a  method  is, 
however,  only  oi  very  special  application,  the  ordinary  method  being 
to  supply  air  to  the  fire  in  excess  of  that  required  to  burn  the  fud 
to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  carbon  dioxide.  The  volume  of 
flame,  however,  is  increased  by  inert  gas,  and  there  b  a  proportionate 
diminution  oi  the  heating  effect.  Under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions, when  the  air  employed  has  been  previously  raised  to  a  high 
temperature  and  pressure,  the  highest  attainable  flame  temperaturr 
from  carbonaceous  fuel  seems  to  be  about  3i0O*-33oo*  C;  thb  ts 
realised  in  the  bright  spots  or  "  eyes  "  of  the  tuyeres  of  blast  furnaces. 

Very  much  higher  temperatures  may  be  reached  when  the  products 
of  combustion  are  not  volatile,  and  the  operation  can  be  effected 
by  using  the  fuel  and  oxidizing  agent  in  the  proportions  exactly 
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rtquired  for  perfect  oombuction  and  intimately  mixed.  These 
conditions  are  met  in  tlie  "  Thermit "  process  of  Goldschmidt, 
where  finely  divided  alujninium  is  oxidiaed  by  the  oxide  of  some 
similar  metal,  such  as  iron,  manganese  or  chromium,  the  reaction 
being  started  by  a  iprimcr  of  magnesium  and  barium  peroxide. 
The  reaction  is  so  rapidly  effected  that  there  is  an  enormous  rise  in 
tempeFature,  estimated  to  be  5400*  F*  (3000*  €.)•  which  is  sufficient 
to  mdt  the  most  refractory  metals,  such  as  chromium.  The  slag 
consists  of  alumina  which  crvstallixes  in  the  forms  of  corundum  and 
ruby,  and  b  utilized  as  an  abrasive  under  the  name  of  corubin. 

Ine  chemical  examination  includes  the  determination  of  (i) 
moisture,  (a)  ash,  ^3)  coke,  (4)  volatile  matter,  (5)  fixed  carbon  in 
coke,  (6)  sulphur,  ^)  chlorine,  (8)  phosphorus.  Moisture  b  deter- 
mined by  noting  the  loss  in  weight  when  a  sample  is  heated  at  100* 
for  about  one  hour.  The  ash  is  determined  by  heating  a  sample 
in  a  muffle  furnace  until  all  the  combustible  matter  has  been  burnt 
off.  The  ash,  which  generally  contains  silica,  oxides  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  ferric  oxide  f which  gives  the  ash  a  fed  colour),  sulphur,  &c., 
b  analysjed  by  the  orainary  gravimetric  methods.  The  determination 
of  coke  b  very  important  on  account  oi  the  conduidons  conccminjg 
the  nature  of  the  coal  which  it  permits  to  be  drawn.  A  sample  is 
finely  powdered  and  placed  in  a  covered  porcdain  crudble,  which 
b  surrounded  by  an  outer  one,  the  space  between  them  being  packed 
with  small  coke.  The  crucibles  are  heated  in  a  wind  furnace  for 
I  to  li  hours,  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  inner  crucible  removed, 
and  the  coke  weighed.  The  coke  may  be  (i)  pulverulent,  (a) 
slightly  fritted,  (5)  spon^  and  swelled,  (4)  compact.  Pulverulent 
cokes  indicate  a  non<aking  bituminous  coal,  rich  in  oxygen  if  the 
amount  be  bdoW  60%,  but  if  the  amount  be  very  much  less  it 
generaUy  indicates  a  u^te;  if  the  amount  be  above  80%  it  indi- 
cates an  anthracite  containing  little  oxygen  or  hydrogen.  A  fritted 
cobe  indicates  a  slightly  coking  coal,  while  the  spongy  appearance 
points  to  a  highly  cokii^  coal  which  has  been  partly  fused  in  the 
furnace.  A  compact  coke  is  yielded  by  good  coking  coab,  and  is 
usually  large  in  amount.  The  volatile  matters  are  determined  as  the 
loss  M  weight  on  coking  less  the  amount  of  mobture.  The  "  fixed 
caiiwn  "  b  the  carbon  retained  in  the  coke,  which  contains  in  addition 
the  suh  already  determined.  The  fixed  carbon  b  therefore  the  differ- 
ence between  the  .coke  and  the  ash,  and  may  be  determined  from 
these  figures;  or  it  may  be  determined  directly  by  burning  off  the 
coke  in  a  muffle  and  noting  the  loss  in  weight.  Sulphur  may  be 
present  as  (i)  organic  sulphur,  (a)  as  iron  pyrites  or  other  sulphides, 
{%)  as  the  sulphates  of  calcium,  aluminium  and  other  metab;  but 
the  amount  isgenerally  so  small  that  only  the  total  sulphur  is 
determined. .  Thb  b  effected  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  fuel 
with  lime  and  sodium  carbonate  m  a  porraain  dish  to  redness  in  a 
muffle  until  all  the  carbonaceous  matter  has  been  burnt  off.  The 
residue,  which  contains  the  sulphur  as  calcium  sulphate,  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  beaker  containing  water  to  which  a  little  bromine  has 
been  added.  Hydrochloric  add  b  carefully  added,  the  liouid 
filtered  and  the  residue  washed.  To  the  filtrate  ammonb  b  added, 
and  then  barium  chloride,  which  predpitates  the  sulphur  as  barium 
sulphate.  Sulphur  existing  in  the  form  of  sulphates  may  be  removed 
by  washing  a  sample  with  boiling  water  and  determining  the  sulphuric 
add  in  the  solution.  The  washed  sample  b  then  fus«l  in  the  usual 
way  to  determine  the  proportion  of  sulphur  existing  as  iron  pvrites. 
The  distinction  between  sulphur  present  as  sulphate  and  sulphide 
b  of  importance  in  the  examination  of  coals  intended  for  iron 
•melting,  as  the  sulphates  of  the  earthy  metals  are  reduced  by  the 
gases  of  the  furnace  to  sulphides,  which  pass  into  the  slag  without 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  iron  produced,  while  the  sulphur  of  the 
metallic  sulphides  in  the  ash  acts  prejudidally  upon  the  metal. 
Coab  for  ga»*making  should  contain  kttle  sulphur,  as  the  gases 
produced  in  the  combustion  are  noxious  and  have  very  corrosive 
properties.  Chlorine  b  rarely  determined,  but  when  present  in 
quantity  it  conodes  copper  and  brass  boiler  tubes,  with  which  conse- 
quently chlorine-beanng  coals  cannot  be  used.  The  element  is 
determined  by  fusing  with  soda  lime  in  a  muffle,  dissolving  the  residue 
in  water  ami  predpitating  with  silver  nitrate.  Phosphorus  is 
determined  in  the  asn  by  fusing  .it  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  and 
potassium  carbonates,  extracting  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  add, 
and  twice  evaporatinff  to  dryness  with  the  same  acid.  The  residue 
b  dissolved  in  nydrocnloric  add,  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride  added, 
and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  The  predpitate  of  ferric  phosphate 
b  then  treated  as  in  the  ordinary  estimation  of  phosphates.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  absolute  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
a  fuel,  the  dried  sample  b  treated  with  copper  oxide  as  in  the  orainary 
estimation  of  these  elements  in  organic  compounds.  (H.  B.) 

Liquid  Fud, 

Vegetable  oil  is  not  used  for  fuel  except  for  laboratory  pur- 
poses, partly  because  its  constituent  parts  are  less  adaptable 
for  combustion  under  the  conditions  necessary  for  steam-raising, 
but  chiefly  because  of  the  commerdal  difficulty  of  produdng  it 
with  suffident  economy  to  compete  with  mineral  fuel  dther  solid 
or  liquid. 

The  use  of  petroleum  as  fuel  had  long  been  recognized  as  a 


sdentific  possibility,  and  some  attempts  had  been  made  to  adopt 
it  in  practice  upon  a  commerdal  scale,  but  the  insufficiency, 
and  still  more  the  irregularity,  of  the  supplies  prevented  it  from 
coming  into  practical  use  to  any  important  extent  until  about 
1898,  when  discoveries  of  oil  specially  adapted  by  cbemiaJ 
composition  Ux  fud  purposes  changed  the  aspect  of  xht  situation. 
These  discoveries  of  H>edal  oil  were  made  first  in  Borneo  and 
later  in  Texas,  and  experience  in  treating  the  oils  from  both 
localities  Jias  shown  that  while  not  less  adapted  to  produce 
kerosene  or  illuminating  <m1,  th^  axe  better  adapted  to  produce 
fud  oil  than  dther  the  Russian  or  the  Pennsylvanian  products. 
Texas  oil  did  not  hold  its  place  in  the  market  for  long,  because 
the  influx  of  water  into  the  wells  lowered  their  yield,  but  dis- 
coveries of  fud  oil  in  Mexico  have  come  later  and  will  bdp  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  the  world's  supply,  altbon^  tbb  k  stiQ 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  assured  supply  of  cooL 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  properties  of  petroleum,  it  b  not 
necessary  to  say  more  in  the  present  place  than  that  the  lighter 
and  more  volatile  constituents,  known  conmierdally  as  naphtha 
and  benzene,  must  be  removed  by  dbtHlation  in  order  to  kave 
a  residue  composed  prlndpally  of  hydrocarbcws  which,  while 
containing  the  necessary  carbon  for  combustion,  shall  be  suffi- 
dently  free  from  volatile  qualities  to  avoid  premature  ignitioo 
and  consequent  danger  of  explosion.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  use  crude  oil  for  fud  purposes,  and  these  have  had  some 
success  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  oil  wells  and  under  bcnlers 
of  unusually  good  ventilation  both  as  regards  their  chimneys 
and  the  surroundings  of  their  stokeholds;  but  for  reasons  both 
of  conunerce  and  of  safety  it  b  not  desiraUe  to  use  crude  oil 
where  some  dbtillation  b  possible.  The  more  complete  the 
process  of  dbtillation,  and  the  consequent  removal  of  the  volatile 
constituents,  the  higher  the  flash-point,  and  the  more  turgid 
and  vbcous  b  the  fud  resulting;  anid  if  the  process  b  carried  to 
an  extreme,  the  residue  or  fuel  becomes  difficult  to  ignite  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  spraying  or  atomizing  mechanically  at  ibe 
moment  immediatdy  preceding  combustion.  The  proportions 
which  have  been  found  to  work  efficiently -in  practice  arc  as 
follows: — 

Carbon      •        «        •        ,        .    88-oo  % 
Hydrogen .        .        ^        . 
Oxygen      .        •        .        . 


IO-75  ^ 


Total   . 


.  100 


The  standards  of  safety  for  liquid  fud  as  determined  by 
flash-p(^t  are  not  yet  finally  settled,  and  are  changing  from  time 
to  time.  The  British  admiralty  require  a  flash-point  of  270*^  P., 
and  to  thb  high  standard,  and  the  consequent  viscosity  of  the 
fud  used  by  vessds  in  the  British  fleet,  may  partly  be  attributed 
the  low  rate  of  combustion  that  was  at  first  found  possible  in 
them.  'The  German  admiralty  have  fixed  a  flash-point  of  187*  F., 
and  have  used  oil  of  thb  standard  with  perfect  ssiety,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  much  higher  measure  of  evaporative  duty  than 
has  been  attained  in  British  war-vesseb.  In  the  British  mer- 
cantile marine  Llo3rd's  Regbter  has  permitted  fud  with  a  flash- 
point as  low  as  150^  F.  as  a  minimum,  and  no  harm  has  resulted. 
The  British  Board  of  Trade,  the  department  of  the  government 
which  controb  the  safety  of  passenger  vessds,  has  fixed  a  higher 
standard  upon  tbe  basb  of  a  minimum  of  285^  In  the  case  of 
locomotives  the  flash-point  as  a  standard  of  safety  b  of  lea 
importance  than  in  the  case  of  stationary  or  marine  boflen, 
because  the  storage  b  more  open,  and  the  ventilation,  both  <^  the 
storage  tanks  and  the  boilers  during  .combnsti<m,  much  moK 
perfect  than  in  any  other  dass  of  steam-boilers. 

The  process  of  refining  by  dbtillation  b  also  necessary  to 
reduce  two  impurities  which  greatly  retard  storage  and  com- 
bustion, i.e.  water  and  sulphur.  Water  b  found  in  all  crude 
petroleum  as  it  issues  from  the  wdb,  and  fulphor  exists  in 
important  quantities  in  oil  from  the  Texas  wdb*  Its  removal 
was  at  first  found  very  expensive,  but  there  no  koger  exists 
difficulty  in  this  req)ect,  and  huge  quantities  of  petroleum  fuel 
practically  free  from  sulphur  are  now  regularly  exported  froo 
Texas  to  New  York  and  to  Europe. 
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Water  mised  with  fad  b  in  intimate  mechanical  relation,  and 
iicqaenti^  so  remains  in  considerable  quantities  even  after  the 
process  of  distillation.  It  is  in  fact  so  thorou^y  mixed  as  to 
fonn  an  emulsion.  The  effect  of  feeding  such  a  mixture  into  a 
furnace  is  extremely  injurious,  because  the  water  must  be  decom- 
posed chemically  into  its  constituents,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
thos  absorbing  a  large  quantity  of  heat  which  would  otherwise 
be  tttiliasl  for  evaporation.  Water  also  directly  delajrs  com- 
bastioQ  by  producing  from  the  jet  a  long,  dull,  red  flame  instead 
of  s  abort  bright,  white  flame,  and  the  process  ol  combustion, 
wbkh  should  take  place  by  vaporization  of  the  <nl  near  the 
foruce  mouth,  is  postponed  and  transferred  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  oombustion-bca,  the  tubes,  and  even  the  base  of  the  chimney, 
prodfidng  loss  of  heat  and  injury  to  the  boiler  structure.  The 
most  effective  means  of  ridding  the  fuel  of  this  dangerous 
tinpiintyb  by  heat  and  settlement.  The  coeffidents  of  expansion 
of  water  and  oil  by  heat  are  substantially  different,  and  a 
Boderaie  rise  of  temperature  therefore  separates  the  particles 
tod  predpitates  the  water,  which  is  easily  drawn  off— leaving 
the  dl  avaHabk  for  use.  The  heating  and  precipitation  are 
BsuaOy  performed  upon  a  patented  system  of  settling  tanks 
sfid  beating  qiporatus  known  as  the  Flannery-Boyd  system, 
which  has  proved  itself  indispensable  for  the  successful  use  at 
sea  of  petroleum  fuel  containing  any  large  proportion  of  water. 

The  bboratory  and  mfchaniral  use  of  petroleum  for  fuel  has 
already  been  referred  to,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1870  that 
petroleum  was  applied  upon  a  wider  and  commercial 
scale.  In  the  course  of  distillation  of  Russian  crude 
petroleum  for  the  production  of  kerosene  or  lamp  oO, 
hige  quantities  of  refuse  were  produced— known  by 
tbe  Russian  name  of  astatki—ukd  these  were  found  an  incvm- 
bnuce  and  osdess  for  any  commercial  purpose.  To  a  Russian 
oil-refiBer  gifted  with  mechanical  instinct  and  the  genius  for 
isi«otlon  occurred  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  waste  product  as 
fod  by  spraying  or  atomizing  it  with  steam,  so  that,  the  thick 
lad  shzggiah  fluid  being  broken  up  into  particles,  the  air 
aecessaiy  for  combustion  could  have  free  access  to  it.  The 
eax&st  apparatus  for  this 
purpose  was  a  simple  piece 
€f  gafrtabe,  mto  which  the 
thkk  ofl  was  fed;  by 
anotber  connexion  steam 
at  \u^  pressure  was  ad- 
Buttcd  to  an  Inner  and 
sxaBer  tube,  and,  the  end 
of  tbe  tube  nearest  to  the 
ienut  being  open,  the 
pRsmieof  the  steam  blew 
tbe  ttl  into  the  furnace, 
asd  by  its  vdodty  broke 
it  up  into  spray.  The  ap- 
paiattts  worked  with 
SQCceas  from  the  fint.  Ex- 
poiesce  pointed  out  the 
proper  praportioiiate  axes 
ior  the  inlets  of  steam  and 
oil  tbe  proper  pressure  for 
tbe  steam,  and  the  propor- 
tiooatesiaes  for  the  orifices 
of  adminroo  to  the  for- 
mces,  as  weD  as  the  sizes  of 

air<ipeBia9  u<l  best  arrangements  <rf  fire-bricks  in  the  furnaces 
t^eosdns,  and  what  had  been  a  waste  product  now  became 
i  by-pndnct  of  great  value  Practically  all  the  steam  power 
ia  South  Ruaaa,  both  for  factories  and  navigation  of  the  inland 
ttuaad  riven,  is  now  raised  from  asUUki  fuel 

b  the  Far  East,  including  Burma  and  parts  of  China  and 
Japaa,  the  nse  of  Uquid  fuel  spread  rapidly  during  the  years 
tS^,  1900  and  X90X,  owing  entirely  to  the  development  of  the 
Bocneo  oil-fields  by  the  enterprise  of  Sir  Marcus  Samuel  and  the 
kr^e  British  oorpoiation  known  as  the  Shell  Transport  and 
To^  Gonpaay,  of  which  he  l>  the  head.    This  corporation 


has  since  amalgamated  with  the  Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  Com- 
pany controlling  the  extensive  wdls  in  Dutch  Borneo,  and 
together  they  supply  large  quantities  of  Kquid  fuel  for  use  in  the 
Far  East.  In  the  United  States  of  America  liquid  fuel  is  not 
only  used  for  practically  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  and 
locomotive  purposes  of  the  state  of  Texas,  but  factories  in  New 
York,  and  a  still  larger  number  in  California,  are  now  discarding 
the  use  of  coal  and  adopting  petroleum,  because  it  is  more 
economical  in  its  consumption  and  also  more  easily  handled  in 
transit,  and  saves  nearly  all  the  labour  of  stoking.  So  far  the 
supplies  for  China  and  Japan  have  been  exported  from  Borneo, 
but  the  discoveries  of  new  oil-fields  in  California,  of  a  character 
specially  adapted  for  fuel,  have  encouraged  the  belief  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  supply  ChUe  and  Peru  and  other  South  American 
countries,  where  coal  is  extremely  expensive,  with  Califomian 
fuel;  and  it  has  also  found  its  way  across  the  PadAc  to  Japan. 
There  are  believed  to  be  large  deposits  in  West  Africa,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  only  sources  of  supply  to  those  parts  of  Afriqi 
where  manufacture  is  progressing,  i^.  South  Africa  and  Egypt, 
are  the  oil-fields  of  Borneo  and  Texas,  from  which  the  import 
has  well  begun,  from  Texas  to  Alexandria  via  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  Borneo  to  Cape  Town  via  Singapore. 

In  England,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  exist  the 
finest  coal-fields  in  the  world,  there  has  been  a  surprising  develop- 
ment of  the  use  of  petroleum  as  fuel.  The  Great  Eastern  railway 
adapted  iso  locomotive  engines  to  its  use,  and  these  ran  with 
regularity  and  success  both  on  express  passenger  and  goods 
trains  until  the  increase  in  price  due  to  short  supply  compelled 
a  return  to  coal  fud.  The  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast 
railway  also  began  the  adaptation  of  some  of  their  locomotive 
engines,  but  discontinued  the  use  of  liquid  fuel  from  the  same 
cause.  Several  large  firms  of  contractors  and  cement  manu- 
facturers, chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  made  the  same 
adaptations  which  proved  mechanically  successful,  but  were 
not  continued  when  the  price  of  liquid  fuel  increased  with  the 
increased  demand. 

The  chief  factors  of  economy  are  the  greater  calorific  value 


Fig.  I.— Holden  Burner 

of  oil  than  coal  (about  x6  fit  of  water  per  lb  of  oil  fuel  evaporated 
from  a  temperature  of  axa^  F.),  not  only  in  laboratory  practice, 
but  in  actual  use  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  saving  of  labour  both 
in  transit  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  place  of  use  and  in 
the  act  of  stoking  the  furnaces.    The  use  of  cranes, 
band  kibour  with  shovek,  wagons  and  locomotives,    ffS^^ 
horses  and  carts,  is  unavoidable  for  the  transit  of    a-i. 
coal;  and  labour  to  trim  the  coal,  to  stoke  it  when 
under  combustion,  and  to  handle  tbe  residual  ashes,  are  all 
indispensable  to  steam-raising  by  coal.    On  the  other  hand,  a 
system  of  pipes  and  pumps,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  skilled 
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labour  to  manage  them,  is  all  that  is  neoeanry  for  the  transit 
and  combustion  of  petroleum  fud;  and  it  is  certain  that  even 
in  England  will  be  found  places  which,  from  topographical 
and  other  circumstances,  will  use  petrolemn  more  economically 
than  coal  as  fuel  for  manufacturing  purposes  under  reasonable 
conditions  oi  price  for  the  fud. 

The  theoretical  calorific  value  of  oil  fud  is  more  nearly  realised 
in  practice  than  the  theoretical  calorific  value  of  coal,  because 
the  faculties  for  complete  combustion,  due  to  the  artificial 


riveted  and  tested,  so  as  to  form  a  storage  tank.  From  this  ttak 
a  feed'pipe  is  led  to  a  burner  of  the  combined  steam-aod-oil 
type  already  indicated,  and  this  burner  is  so  arranged 
as  to  enter  a  short  distance  inside  the  furnace 
mouth.  The  ordinary  fire-bars  are  covered  with  a  thin  *e^ 
layer  of  coal,  which  starts  the  ignition  in  the  first  «*<fc» 
place,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  ready  for  work.  The  burner 
best  adapted  for  locomotive  practice  is  the  Holden  Burner 
(fig.  i),  which  was  used  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.    Hie 


admixture  of  the  air  by  the  atomizing  process,  are  greater  in  I  steam>pipe  is  connected  at  A,  the  oil-pipe  at  B,  and  the  hand- 
wheels  C  and  D  are  for  the  adjustment  of  the 

^ TL    internal  orifices  according  to  the  rate  of  com- 

*  bustion  required.  The  nozzle  E  is  directed 
towards  the  furnace,  and  the  external  ting 
FF,  supplied  by  the  small  pipe  G  and  the 
by -pass  valve  H,  projects  a  series  of  steata 
jets  into  the  furnace,  independent  of  the 
irgections  of  atomized  fud,  and  so  induces  sa 
aitifidal  inrush  of  air  for  the  promotian  of 
combustion.  This  type  of  burner  has  also 
been  tried  on  stationary  boilers  and  on  board 
ship.  It  worics  well,  although  the  great  con- 
sumption of  steam  by  the  supplementary  ring 
b  a  difficulty  at  sea,  where  the  water  lost  by 
the  consumption  of  steam  cannot  easily  be 
made  up. 

Although  the  application  of  the  new  fad 
for  land  and  locomoti\'e  boilers  has  already 
been  large,  the  practice  at  sea  has  . .   .^  ^ 
been  far  more  extensive.  The  reason  ^ttrl 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
although  the  sources  of  supply  are  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Great  Britain,  yet  they  are  ia 
countries  to  whose   ndghbourhood  British 
steamships  regularly   trade,  and  in  which 
British  naval  squadrons  are  regularly  stationed, 
so  that  the  advantages  of  adopting  liquid  fud 
have  been  more  immediate  and  the  econoiEy 
more  direct    The  certainty  of  continuous  supply  of  the  fud  and 
the  wide  distribution  of  storage  sutions  have  so  altered  the 
conditions  that  the  general  adoption  oi  the  itew  fud  for  marine 
purposes  becomes  a  matter  of  urgency  for  the  statesman,  the 
merchant  and  the  engineer.    None  of  these  can  afford  to  neglect 
the  new  conditions,  lest  they  be  noted  and  acted  upon  by  thdr 
competitors.    Storage  for  supply  now  exbts  at  a  number  of  ses 
ports.   London,   Barrow,   Southampton,  Amsterdam,  Copen- 
hagen,  New  Orleans,   Savannah,   New   York,   Philaddphii, 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Madras,  Colombo,  Sues,  Hamburg, 
Port     Arthur,    Rangoon,    Calcutta,    Bombay,    Alexandria, 
Bangkok,  Saigon,  Penang,  Batavia,  Surabaya,  Amoy,  Swatow, 
Fuchow,  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Sydney,  Mdboume,  Adelaide. 
Zanzibar,   Mombasa,  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Nagasaki;  also 
in  South  African  and  South  American  ports. 

The  British  admiralty  have  undertaken  experiments  with 
liquid  fuel  at  sea,  and  at  the  same  time  investigations  of  the 


Fio.  a.— Ruaden  and  Eeles  Burner. 

the  case  of  oQ  than  coal,  and  for  this  reason,  among  others,  the 
practical  evi^Mrative  results  are  pn^x>rtionately  higher  with 
liquid  fueL  In  some  cases  the  work  done  in  a  steam-engine  by 
s  tons  oi  coal  has  been  performed  by  1  ton  of  oil  fud,  but  in 
others  the  proportions  have  been  as  3  to  3,  and  these  latter  can  be 
safdy  relied  on  in  practice  as  a  minimum.  This  saving,  combined 
with  the  savings  of  labour  and  transit  already  explained,  will 
in  the  near  future  make  the  use  of  liquid  fud  compulsory,  except 
in  places  so  near  to  coal-fidds  that  the  cost  of  coal  becomes 
sufficiently  low  to  counterbalance  the  savings  in  weight  of  fud 
consumed  and  in  labour  in  handling  it.  In  some  locomotives 
on  the  Great  Eastern  railway  the  consumption  of  oil  and  coal 
for  the  same  devdopment  of  hone-power  was  as  17  lb  oil  is 
to  35  lb  coal;  all,  however,  did  not  realize  so  high  a  result. 

The  mechanical  apparatus  for  applying  petroleum  to  steam- 
raising  in  locomotives  is  very  simple.  The  space  in  the  tender 
uwally  occupied  by  coal  is  closed  up  by  steel-plating  dosely 


Fio.  3.— Storage  of  Liquid  Fud  00  Oil-carrying  Steamen  CFlanncfy*Boyd  System). 


[HBBliGljr  of  tapsty  tram  •oumt  witbSo  [he  regimi  of  the 
hniaiiaafae.  Then  is u  cnonnoui  lupplj' of  ihile  ludct  the 
unb-BSera  mutia  of  Eoslud,  but  DS  oO  UiU  can  be  pumped 
— uiD  lot  oil  wilb  ■  pitBnre  iboTC  it  >o  u  to  "  gush  "  like  Ibe 
nSi  is  Anctta—ud  the  Qiilr  aonnes  a(  liquid  supply  ondei  the 
Britiih  bt  tft**  to  be  in  Buima  ud  TikitUd.    The  fionuo 


cffidencj  band  on  the  thickest 
tetst,  the  Ereatcst  luge  of  cB 


of  fuel  il  be  possible 


6iUi  ire  DDt  under  British  control,  although  developed 
iniiidr  bj  British  cxpiuL  The  Itiliio  sdminlly  have  Cited 
Kmil  liigc  nisbips  with  boiler  sppsntus  to  buio  pelroleuiB. 
Tbc  ComsB  ndminlly  tit  reguUily  using  liquid  fuel  on  the 
The  Dutch  iwvy  hsve  fitted  coal  fuel  and  liquid 
K)  that  the  smallei  ponen  required 


Pra.  5.— Detaili  of  Fun 


X,  Meyer  Syelem. 


n>y  be  developed  by  coal  alooe,  and  the  krfei  powen  by 
uKikQieiitiBg  coal  fuel  with  oil  lueL  The  ipeed)  of  tome 
•nieh  of  the  destroyer  type  have  by  this  meaaa  been  accelerated 
smly  tvo  knots. 

Til  questions  which  govern  the  use  of  Fuel  in  vinhips  are 

Bore  larjdy  those  of  strategy  and  fighting  cSiiency  thin 

ecoDomy  of  cvapontion.    Indeed,  the  cott  ofconstrticl- 

^^     iog  and  mainlaining  In  fighting  efiidcncy 


. — Details  of  Exterior  Elongation  of  Furnace,  Meyer  Syiceiii. 
01  decnaie  may  be  considered  alnotl  a  negLffblc  quantity, 
'n*  dsideniBin  in  a  vanhip  b  to  obtain  the  fitalcM  fighting 


lour.  the  heaviest  ud  moil 

im  speed,  and,  last  and  not 

ons  and  other  consumable 
)w,  if  by  changing  the  type 
ight  by  30%  ,  and  to  abolish 
Ue  sLoKeii,  wno  are  usually  more  than  half  the  ship's 
company,  the  weight  sived  will  be  icpreiented  not 
merely  by  the  fuel,  but  by  the  coniutoable  itore* 
otherwtie  oeceatary  for  the  ilokera.  Conversely,  the 
radius  of  effective  action  of  the  >hip  will  be  doubled 
as  ttgardi  consumable  stores  If  the  ciew  be  halved,  and 
will  be  increased  by  50%  if  the  same  weight  of  fuel  be 
mried  in  the  form  of  liquid  instead  of  coaL  In  space 
Ibe  gain  by  aiing  oil  fuel  li  itiU  greater,  and  36  cuIhc 
feet  of  oil  as  stoied  are  equal  in  pncticaJ  calorific  value 
to  67  cubic  feet  of  coal  according  to  the  allowmce  usual 
for  ship's  bunkering.  On  the  other  hand,  coal  has 
been  relied  upon,  when  placed  in  the  side  bunkers  of 
unannoured  ships,  as  a  protection  against  shot  and 
shell,  and  this  advantage,  if  it  really  exists,  could  not 
be  claimed  in  regard  to  liquid  fuel 

Recent  experlmenis  in  coaling  warships  at  sea  have 
not  been  very  successful,  ss  the  least  bad  weather  has 
snimission  of  co«l  bags  from  the  collier  10 
the  ship.    The  sane  difficulty  does  not  ciist  for  cut  fuel,  which 
has  been  pumped  through  flexible  tubing  from  one  ship  to  the 
other  even  in  compantively  rough  weather.     Smokelesinesa, 
■0  iraportant  a  feilute  of  sea  strategy,  has  not  slwayi  been 
attained  by  liquid  fuel,  but  where  the  combustion  is  complete, 
by  reason  of  suitable  furnace  arnngemeDla  and 
careful  management,  there  is  no  smoke.     The 
grtit  drawback,  however,  to  the  use  of  liquid 
fuel  in  fast  small  vessels  is  the  confined  q>ace 
allotted  to  the  boilers,  such  confinement  being 
imavoldable  in  view  of  the  high  power  con- 
.    cintrated  in  a  small  hull.    The  British  ad- 
miralty's erperiments,  however,  bsve  gone  tar 
to  solve  the  problem,  and  the  quantity  of  oil 
which  on  be  consumed  by  forced  draught  in 
confined  boilen  now  more  nearly  equals  (he 
quantity  of  coal  consumed  under  similsr  con- 
ditions.   All  recent  vessels  built  For  the  British 
navy  are  so  constructed  that  the  spars  between 
their  double  bottoms  are  oil-tight  and  capable 
of  storing  liquid  fuel  in  the  tanks  so  formed.     Most  recent  battle- 
ships and  cruisers  have  also  liquid  fuel  Furnace  finings,  aud  in 
iQio  it  already  appeared  probable  that  the  use  of  oil  fuel  in  wat- 
■bipi  would  rapidly  develop. 

In  view  of  recent  accusations  of  insufficiency  of  coat  storage  in 
foreign  naval  depots,  by  reason  of  the  aUegilian  that  coal  10 
stored  quickly  perishes,  it  is  interesting  to  note  thit  liquid  fuel 
may  be  stored  in  tanks  for  an  indefinite  time  without  any 

In  the  case  of  merchant  steamers  large  progress  hat  also  been 
made.  The  Shell  Transport  and  Trading  Company  have  twenty- 
one  vessels  successfully  navigating  in  all  parts  of  the  4*„. 
wDrid  and  using  liquid  fuel.  The  Hamburg-American  HfH  <■ 
Steamship  Company  have  Four  large  vessels  similarly  "—"'•••' 
fitted  For  oil  fuel,  which,  however,  differ  in  furnace  "*^ 
arrangements,  as  will  be  beieaflei  described,  although  using 
coal  when  the  fluctuation  oF  the  market  renders  that  the  more 
economical  fueL  One  ol  the  large  Amerion  tranullailic 
Unes  is  adopting  liquid  fuel,  and  French,  German,  Danish  and 
American  mercantile  venelt  are  also  beginnmg  to  use  ll  b 
considerable  amounts. 

In  the  case  of  very  large  passenger  steamen.  such  ■>  those 
of  10  knots  and  upwards  in  (he  Ailinlic  trade,  the  saving  in  cost 
of  fuel  is  trifling  compared  with  the  advaotage  arising  from  the 
greater  weight  and  space  svsilable  for  frnght. 
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iatpKt  of  the  flame,  and  D  is  a  lining  of  fire-brick  at  the  back  of  the 
combustkm-box.  also  intended  toprotect  the  plating  from  the  direct 
impact  of  the  petroleum  flame.  The  arrangement  of  the  furnace  on 
the  Meyer  system  b  shown  in  fig.  5.  where  E  is  an  annular  pro- 
ienioa  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  and  BB  are  spiral  passages 
Uir  bcatfaw  the  air  before  it  passes  into  .the  furnace.  Fig.  6  shows 
the  I  lags  CC  and  details  of  the  casting  which  forms  the  projection 
or  exterior  ekmgation  of  the  furnace.  The  brickwork  arrangement 
adopted  for  the  double-ended  boilers  on  the  Hambuig-Amencan 
Staroship  Gxnpany's  "  Ferdinand  Laetss  "  is  represented  in  hg.  7. 
The  vbote  furnace  is  lined  with  fire-brick,  and  the  burner  is  mounted 
cpoa  I  dmlar  didc  plate  which  covers  the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 
TV  oil  is  injected  not  by  steam  pulverization,  but  by  pressure  due 
to  a  steam-pump.  The  oil  b  heated  to  about  60*  C.  before  entcnng 
iht  pcnp,  and  further  heated  to  90*  C  after  leaving  the  pump.    It 

is  then  filtered,  and  passes 
to  the  furnace  injector  C  at 
about  30-lb  pressure;  and 
its  passage  through  this  in- 
jector and  the  spiral  pass- 
ages of  which  It  consists 
pulverises  the  oil  into  spray, 
m  which  form  it  readily 
ignites  on  reaching  the 
interior  of  the  furnace.  The 
injector  is  on  the  Kdrting 
'nnciple.  that  is,  it  atomizes 
y  fracture  of  the  liquid  oil 
arising  from  its  own  mo- 
mentum under  pressure. 
The  advantage  of  this 
system  as  compared  with 
the  steam-jet  system  u  the 
saving  of  fresh  water,  the 
abstraction  of  whkh  a  so 
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Fig.  la— Section  through  Furnace 
of  ss.  '*  Murex." 


iDJerioas  to  the  boiler  by  the  forma'tioo  of  scale. 

The  |eneral  arrangement  of  the  fuel  tanks  and  filling  pipes  on  the 
S3.  "  Niurex  "^  is  shown  in  fig>.8;  and  fig.  9  represents  the  furnace 
fiesr  of  the  same  vessel,  A  being  the  steam-pipe,  B  the  oil-pipe, 
C  the  injector,  D  the  swivel  upon  which  the  injector  is  hung  so  that 
it  may  be  swung  clear  of  the  fumaoe,  E  the  fire-door,  and  F  the 
luidle  for  adjusting  the  ii^ector.  In  fig.  10,  which  represents  a 
section  of  the  (umaoe,  H  is  a  fire-brick  pier  and  K  a  fire-brick 
bsSUng  bridge. 

It  B  found  in  practice  that  to  leave  ottt  the  fire-bars  ordinarily 
ttwd  for  coal  produces  a  better  result  with  liquid  fuel  than  the 
shemsdve  system  of  keeping  them  in  place  and  protecting  them 
bj  a  layer  oi^broken  fire-brick. 

Boihts  fitted  upon  all  the  above  sjrstems  have  been  run  for 
tJMvsaods  of  miles  without  trouble.  In  new  construction  it  is 
desirable  to  give  larger  combustion  chambers  and  longer  and  narrower 
boiler  tabes  than  in  the  case  of  boilers  intended  for  the  combustion 
ofcoalakme.  (F.  F.») 

Gaseous  Pud. 

Strictly  qxaking,  nmcfa.  and  sometimes  even  most,  of  the 
htiiiag  effected  by  solid  or  liquid  fuel  is  actually  performed  by 
the  gases  given  off  during  the  combustion.  We  speak,  however, 
of  gz&eous  fuel  only  in  those  cases  where  we  supply  a  combustible 
ps  from  the  outset,  or  where  we  produce  from  ordinary  solid 
'qt  Lquid)  fuel  in  one  place  a  stream  of  combustible  gas  which 
is  burned  in  another  place,  more  or  less  distant  from  that  yirhen 
U  bas  been  generated. 

The  various  descriptions  of  gaseous  fuel  employed  in  practice 
ear  be  classified  under  the  following  heads: 
I.  Natural  Gas. 
11.  Combustible  Gases  obtained  as  by-products,  in  various 

technical  operations, 
in.  Coal  Gas  (lUuminatlng  Gas). 

obtained  by  the  partial  combustion  of 


IV.  Combustible 
coal.  Ac 

L  natural  Cos. — From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  known 
tbt  io  some  ports  of  tbe  Caucasus  and  of  China  large  quantities 
of  gsses  issue  from  the  soil,  sometimes  under  water,  which  can 
be  lifted  and  bum  with  a  luminous  flame.  The  "eternal 
fees"  of  Baku  bek>ng  to  this  dasB.  In  coal-mines  frequently 
saOir  ttreams  of  gas  issue  from  the  coal ;  these  are  called 
**  bloven,'*  and  when  they  are  of  somewhat  regular  occurrtnce 
^  iometimes  OMiducted  away  in  pipes  and  used  forunderground 
^itng.  As  a  regular  sourpe  of  heating  power,  however,  natural 
P9  is  employed  only  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially 
i°  ftnasyfvuuM.,  Kansas,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  where  it 
^^ji  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal  and  petroleum 
Otitis.  The  fiist  public  mention  of  it  was  made  in  1775,  but  it  was 


not  tin  i8jz  that  it  was  turned  to  use  at  Fredonia,  N.Y.  In 
Pennsylvania  natural  gas  was  discovered  in  1859,  but  at  first 
very  little  use  was  made  of  it.  Its  industrial  employment  dates 
only  from  1874,  and  became  of  great  importance  about  ten 
years  later.  Nobody  ever  doubted  that  the  gas  found  in  these 
localities  was  an  accumulation  of  many  ages  and  that,  being 
tallied  by  thousands  of  bore-holes,  it  must  rapidly  come  to  an 
end.  This  assumption  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
"  gas-wells,"  which  at  first  gave  out  the  gas  at  a  pressure  of  700 
or  800,  sometimes  even  of  1400  lb  per  sq.  in.,  gradually  showed 
a  more  and  more  diminishing  pressure  and  many  of  them  ceased 
to  work  altogether.  About  the  year  1890  the  belief  was  fairly 
general  that  the  stock  of  natural  gas  wotild  soon  be  entirely 
exhausted.  Indeed,  the  value  of  the  annual  production  of  natural 
gas  in  the  United  States,  computed  as  its  equivalent  of  coal, 
was  then  estimated  at  twenty-one  million  dollars,  in  2895  at 
twelve  millions,  in  1899  at  eleven  and  a  half  millions.  But  the 
output  rose  again  to  a  value  of  twenty-seven  millions  in  1901, 
and  to  fifty  million  dollars  in  2907.  Mostly  the  gas,  derived 
from  upwards  of  zo,ooo  gas-wells,  is  now  artificially  compressed 
to  a  pressure  of  300  or  400  lb  per  sq.  in.  by  means  of  steam- 
power  or  gas  motors,  fed  by  the  gas  itself,  and  is  conveyed  over 
great  distances  in  iron  pipes,  from  9  or  20  to  36  in.  in  diameter. 
In  1904  nearly  30,000  m.  of  pipe  lines  were  in  operation.  In 
1907  the  qutotity  of  natural  gas  consumed  in  the  United  States 
(nearly  half  of  which  was  in  Pennsylvania)  was  400,000  million 
cub.  ft.,  or  nearly  3  cub.  m.  Canada  (Ontario)  also  produces 
some  natural  gas,  reaching  a  maximum  of  about  $746,000  in 

1907. 

The  principal  constituent  of  natural  gas  is  always  methane, 
CH«,  of  which  it  contains  from  68^4  to  94*0  %  by  volume.  Those 
gases  which  contain  less  methane  contain  all  the  more  hydrogen, 
viz.  3-9  to  39*8%.  Therr  is  also  some  ethylene,  ethane  and 
carbon  monoxide,  rarely  exceeding  2  or  4%.  The  quantity 
of  incombustible  gases — oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen — 
ranges  from  mere  traces  to  about  5  %.  The  density  is  from 
o*45  to  0*55.  The  heating  power  of  2000  cub.  ft.  of  natural  gas 
is  equal  to  from  80  to  z  20  It),  on  the  average  200  lb,  of  good 
coal,  but  it  is  really  worth  much  more  than  this  proportion 
would  indicate,  as  it  bums  completely,  without  smoke  or  ashes, 
and  without  requiring  any  manual  labour.  It  is  employed  for 
all  domestic  and  for  most  industrial  purposes. 

The  origin  of  natural  gas  is  not  properly  understood,  even 
now.  The  most  natural  assumption  is,  of  course,  that  its  forma- 
tion  is  connected  with  that  of  the  petroleum  aJways  found  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  the  latter  principally  consisting  of  the 
higher-boiling  aliphatic  hydrocarbons  of  the  methane  series. 
But  whence  do  they  both  come  ?  Some  bring  them  into  con- 
nexion with  the  formation  of  coal,  others  with  the  decomposition 
of  animal  remains,  others  with  that  of  diatomaceae,  &c.,  and 
even  an  inorganic  origin  of  both  petroleum  and  natural  gas  has 
been  assumed  by  chemists  of  the  rank  of  D.  I.  Mendel^eff  and 
H.  Moissan. 

n.  Gases  obtained  as  By-products. — ^There  are  two  important 
cases  in  which  gaseous  by-products  are  utilized  as  fuel;  both 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  iron,  but  in 
a  very  different  way,  and  the  gases  are  of  very  different 
composition. 

(a)  Blast-furnace  Gases. — ^The  gases  issuing  from  the  mouths 
of  blast-furnaces  (see  Ikon  and  Stecl)  were  first  utilized  in 
2837  by  Faber  du  Faur,  at  Wasseralfingen.  Their  use  became 
more  extensive  after  z86o,  and  practically  universal  after  2870. 
The  volume  of  gas  given  off  per  ton  of  iron  made  is  about  258,000 
cub.  ft.    Its  percentage  composition  by  volume  is: 

Carbon  monoxide       .  ap6  to  29*0,  mostly  about  36    % 


Hydrogen        .     . 
Methane    .     . 
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flue^ust  in  this  gas.  It  is  practically  equal  to  a  poor  producer- 
gas  (see  below),  and  is  everywhere  used,  first  for  heating  the  blast 
in  Cowper  stoves  or  similar  apparatus,  and  secondly  (or  raising 
all  the  steam  required  for  the  operation  of  the  blast-furnace, 
that  is,  for  driving  the  blowing-engines,  hoisting  the  materials, 
&c.  Where  the  iron  ore  is  roasted  previously  to  being  fed  into 
the  furnace,  this  can  also  be  done  by  this  gas,  but  in  some  cases 
the  waste  in  xising  it  is  so  great  that  there  is  not  enough  left  for 
the  last  purpose.  The  calorific  power  oi  this  gas  per  cubic  foot 
is  from  80  to  120  B.Th.U. 

Since  about  1900  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  this  field. 
Instead  of  burning  the  blast-furnace  gas  under  steam  boilers 
and  employing  the  steam  for  producing  mechanical  energy,  the 
gas  is  directly  burned  in  gas-motors  on  the  explosion  principle. 
Thus  iipwards  of  three  times  the  mechanical  energy  is  obtained 
in  comparison  with  the  indirect  way  through  the  steam  boiler. 
After  all  the  power  required  for  the  operations  of  the  blast- 
furnace has  been  supplied,  there  is  a  surplus  of  from  zo  to 
so  h.p.  for  each  ton  of  pig-iron  made,  which  may  be  applied 
to- any  other  purpose. 

(b)  Coke-even  Gases.^Wien  the  coking  of  coal  is  performed 
in  the  old  beehive  ovens  or  similar  apparatus  the  gas  issuing 
at  the  mouth  x>f  the  ovens  is  lost.  The  attempts  at  utilizing  the 
gases  in  such  cases  have  not  been  veiy  successful.  It  is  quite 
different  where  coke  is  manufactured  in  the  same  way  as  illumin- 
ating gas,  viz.  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  coal  in  closed  apparatus 
(retorts),  heated  from  the  outside. 
This  industry,  which  is  described  in 
detail  in  G.  Lunge's  Cod-Tar  and 
Ammonia  (4th  ed.,  1909),  origin- 
ated in  France,  but  has  spread  far 
more  in  Germany,  where  more  than 
half  of  the  coke  produced  is  made 
by  it;  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  its  progress  has  been 
much  slower,  but  there  also  it  has  long 
been  recognized  as  the  only  proper 
method.  The  output  of  coke  is 
increased  by  about  15%  in  con^rison  witlT  the  beehive  ovens, 
as  the  heat  required  for  the  process  of  distillation  is  not  produced 
by  burning  part  of  llie  coal  itself  (as  in  the  beehive  ovens),  but 
by  burning  part  of  the  gas.  The  quality  of  the  coke  for  iron- 
making  is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  beehive  coke,  although  it 
differs  from  it  in  appearance.  Moreover,  the  gases  can  be  made 
to  jrield  their  ammonia,  their  tar,  and  even  their  benzene  vapours, 
the  value  of  which  products  sometimes  exceeds  that  of  the  coke 
itself.  And  after  all  this  there  is  still  an  excess  of  gas  available 
for  any  other  purpose. 

As  the  principle  of  distilling  the  coal  is  just  the  same,  whether 
the  object  is  the  manufacture  M  coal  gas  proper  or  of  coke  as  the 
main  product,  although  there  is  much  difference  in  the  details 
of  the  manufacture,  it  follows  that  the  quality  of  the  gas  is  very 
similar  in  both  cases,  so  far  as  its  heating  value  is  concerned. 
Of  course  this  heating  value  is  less  where  the  benzene  has  been 
extracted  from  coke-oven  gas,  since  this  compound  is  the  richest 
heat-producer  in  the  gas.  This  is,  however,  of  minor  importance 
in  the  present  case,  as  there  is  only  about  x%  benzene  in  these 
gases. 

The  composition  of  coke-oven  gases,  after  the  extraction  of 
the  ammonia  and  tar,  is  about  53%  hydrogen,  36%  methane, 
6%  carbon  monoxide,  a^  ethylene  and  benzene,  0*5%  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  X'5%  carbon  dioxide,  x%  nitrogen. 

III.  Coal  Gas  {Illuminating  Gas). — Although  ordinary  coal  gas 
is  primarily  manufactured  for  illuminating  purposes,  it  is  also 
extensively  used  for  cooking,  frequently  also  for  heating  domestic 
rooms,  baths,  &c.,  and  to  some  extent  also  for  industrial  opera- 
tions on  a  small  scale,  where  cleanliness  and  exact  regulation  of 
the  work  are  of  particular  importance.  In  chemical  laboratories 
it  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind  of  fuel  wherever  it  is  available. 
The  manufacture  of  coal  gas  being  described  elsewhere  in  this 
work  (see  Gas,  $  Manufacture),  we  need  here  only  point  out  that 


it  is  obtained  by  heating  bituminous  coal  in  fireclay  retorts  and 
purifying  the  products  of  this  destructive  distillation  by  cooling, 
washing  and  other  operations.  The  residual  gas,  the  ordinary 
composition  of  which  is  given  in  the  table  belpw,  amounts  to 
about  xo,ooo  cub.  ft.  for -a  ton  of  coal,  and  represents  about 
31%  of  its  original  heating  value,  56*5%  being  left  in  the  coke, 
5*5%  in  the  tar  and  17%  being  lost.  As  we  must  deduct  from 
the  coke  that  quantity  which  is  required  for  the  heating  of  the 
retorts,  and  which,  even  when  good  gas  producers  are  employed, 
amounts  to  12%  of  the  weight  of  the  coal,  or  xo%  of  its  heat 
value,  the  total  loss  of  heat  rises  to  37  %.  Taking,  further,  into 
account  the  cost  of  labour,  the  wear  and  tear,  and  the  capital 
interest  on  the  plant,  coal  gas  must  always  be  an  expensive  fud 
in  comparison  with  coal  itself,  and  Cannot  be  thought  of  as  a 
general  substitute  for  the  latter.  But  in  many  cases  the  greater 
expense  of  the  ooal  gas  is  more  than  compensated  by  its  easy 
distribution,  the  facility  and  cleanliness  of  its  application,  the 
general  freedom  from  the  mechanical  loss,  unavoidable  in  the 
case  of  coal  fires,  the  prevention  of  black  smoke  and  so  forth. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  composition  of  coal  gas 
by  volume  and  weight,  together  with  the  heat  developed  by 
its  single  constituents,  the  latter  being  expressed  in  kilogram- 
calories  per  cub.  metre  (0*253  kilogram-calories*  x  British  heat 
unit;  X  cub.  metre*35-3  cub.  ft;  therefore  0'XX33  calories  per 
cub.  metre  *x  British  heat  unit  per  cub.  foot). 


G)nstituent8. 

Volume 
per  cent. . 

Weight 
percent. 

Heat-value 
per  Cubic 

Metre 
Calories. 

Heat-value 
per  Quantity 
contained  in 
I  Cub.  Met. 

Heat-value 
percent, 
of  Total. 

Hydrogen,  H| 
Methane,  CH4     . 
Carix>n  monoxide.  CO 
Benzene  vapour,  C«H| 
Ethylene,  CtH*    . 
Carbon  dioxide,  COs  . 
Nitrogen,  N| 

Total     .       . 

47 

34 

9 

1-3 

3-8 
2-5 
a-5 

43*8 
19-9 

86 
5-5 

2,58a 

8.524 

3.043 

33.815 

13,960 

•  • 

•  • 

xai3 
3898 

273 
405 
530 

•  • 

•  • 

aa-8 

54-5 

51 

7-7 

9-9 

•  • 

•  • 

xoo-o 

ioo«o 

53»9 

lOO-O 

One  cubic  metre  of  such  gasi  weighs  568  grammes.  Rick  gas, 
or  gas  made  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  certain  bituminous 
schists,  of  oil,  &c.,  contains  much  more  of  the  heavy  hydrocarbons, 
and  its  heat-value  is  therefore  much  higher  than  the  above. 
The  carburetted  water  gas,  very  generally  made  in  America,  and 
sometimes  employed  in  England  for  mixing  with  coal  gas,  is 
of  varying  composition;  its  heat-value  is  generally  rather  less 
than  that  of  coal  gas  (see  below). 

IV.  Combustible  Gases  produced  by  the  partial  Combustion  of 
Coal,  d'c. — ^These  form  by  fiar  the  most  important  kind  of  gaseous 
fuel.  When  coal  is  submitted  to  destructive  distillation  to 
produce  the  illuminating  gas  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  heating 
value  of  the  coal  (say,  a  sixth  or  at  most  a  fifth  part)  is  obtained 
in  the  shape  of  gaseous  fuel,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  remain- 
ing behind  in  the  shape  of  coke. 

An  entirely  different  class  of  gaseous  fuels  comprises  those 
produced  by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  the  total  carbon 
contained  in  the  raw  material,  where  the  result  is  a  mixture  of 
gases  which,  being  capable  of  combining  with  more  oxygen,  can 
be  burnt  and  employed  for  heating  purposes.  Apart  from  some 
descriptions  of  waste  gases  belonging  to  this  dass  (of  which  the 
most  notable  are  those  from  blast-furnaces),  we  must  distinguish 
two  ways  of  producing  such  gaseous  fuels  entirely  different  in 
principle,  though  sometimes  combined  in  one  operation.  The 
incomplete  combustion  of  carbon  may  be  brought  about  by 
means  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  by  means  of  water,  or  by  a 
simultaneous  combination' of  these  two  actions.  In  the  first 
case  the  chemical  reaction  is 

C-fO-CO (a); 

the  nitn^en  accompanying  the  oxygen  in  the  atmo^khmc  air 
necessarily  remains  mixed  with  carbon  monoxide,  and  the  result- 
ing gases,  which  always  contain  some  carbon  dioxide,  tome 
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pioducu  of  tlie  destructive  distillttion  of  the  coal,  &c.,  are  known 
as  prtductr  gas  or  Siemens  gas.  In  the  second  case  the  chemical 
reaction  is  mainly 

C+HjO-CO+Ht      .       .      .     (6); 

that  is  to  say,  the  carbon  is  converted  into  monoxide  and  the 

hydrogen  is  set  free.    As  both  of  these  substances  can  combine 

with  oxygen,  and  as  there  is  no  atmospheric  nitrogen  to  deal 

with,  the  resulting  gas  (water  fof)  is,  apart  from  a  few  impurities, 

entirely  combustible.    Another  kind  of  water  gas  is  formed  by 

the  Teaction 

C+3HsO-COi-2Ht      .      .      .      (c), 

but  this  reaction,  which  converts  all  the  carbon  into  the  incom- 
bustible form  of  COi,  is. considered  as  an  unwelcome,  although 
never  entirely  avoidable,  concomitant  of  (b). 

The  reaction  by  which  water  gas  is  produced  being  endothermic 
(as  we  shall  sec),this  gas  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  introducing 
the  balance  of  energy  in  another  manner.  This  niight  be  done 
by  heating  the  apparatus  from  without,  but  as  this  method  would 
be  uneoonomical,  the  process  is  carried  out  by  alternating  the 
endothermic  production  of  water  gas  with  the  exothermic 
combustion  of  .carbon  by  atmospheric  air.  Pure  water  gas  is 
not,  therefore,  made  by  a  continuous  process,  but  alternates 
with  the  production  of  other  gases,  combustible  or  not.  But 
instead  of  constantly  interrupting  the  process  in  this  way,  a 
continuous  operation  may  be  secured  by  simultaneously  carrying 
on  both  the  reactions  (a)  and  (6)  In  such  proportions  that  tbe  heat 
generated  by  (a)  at  least  equals  the  heat  absorbed  by  ib).  For 
this  purpose  the  apparatus  is  f ed  at  tlie  same  time  with  atmo- 
spheric air  and  with  a  certain  quantity  of  steam,  preferably 
in  a  superheated  sute.  Gaseolis  mixtures  of  this  kind  have  been 
made,  more  or  less  intentionally,  for  a  long  time  past.  One  of 
the  best  known  of  them,  intended  less  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
as  ordinary  fuel  than  for  that  of  driving  machinery,  is  the 
Dowsongas. 

An  advantage  common  to  all  kinds  of  gaseous  fuel,  which 
indeed  forms  the  prindpal  reason  why  it  is  intentionally  pro- 
duced from  solid  fuel,  in  spite  of  inevitable  losses  in  the  course 
of  the  operation,  is  the  following.  The  combustion  of  solid  fuel 
(coal,  Iec)  cannot  be  carried  on  wit'h  the  theoretically  necessary 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  but  requires  a  considerable  excess 
of  the  latter,  at  least  50%,  sometimes  100%  and  more.  This  is 
best  seen  from  the  analyses  of  smoke  gases.  If  all  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  Were  converted  into  COi  and  HgO,  the  amount  of  COi 
in  tbe  smoke  gases  should  be  in  the  case  of  pure  carbon  nearly 
>x  volumes  %,  aa  carbon  dioxide  occupies  the  same  volume  as 
oxygen;  while  ordinary  coal,  where  the  hydrogen  takes  up  a 
certain  quantity  of  oxygen  as  well,  should  show  about  18*5% 
CO«.  But  the  best  smoke  gases  of  steam  boUers  show  only  la 
or  13%,  much  more  frequently  only  io%COi,  and  gases  from 
reverberatory  furnaces  often  show  less  than  5%.  This  means 
that  the  volume  of  the  smoke  gases  escaping  into  the  air  is 
from  1 1  to  a  times  (in  the  case  of  high-temperature  operations 
often  4  times)  greater  than  the  theoretical  minimum;  and  as 
these  gases  always  carry  ofif  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat, 
the  lots  of  heat  is  all  the  greater  the  less  complete  is  the  utilisation 
of  the  oxygen  and  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  operation. 
This  explJns  why,  in  the  case  of  the  best-constructed  steam- 
boiler  fires  provided  with  heat  economizers,  where  the  smoke 
gases  are  deprived  of  most  of  their  heat,  the  proportion  of  the 
heat  value  of  the  fuel  actually  utilized  may  rise  to  70  or  even  7  5  %, 
while  in  some  metallurgical  operations,  in  glass-making  and 
similar  cases,  it  may  be  below  5%. 

One  way  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  to  a  certain  extent  is 
to  reduce  the  solid  fuel  to  a  very  fine  powder,  which  can  be 
intimately  mixed  with  the  air  so  that  the  consumption  of  the 
latter  is  only  very  slightly  in  excess  of  the  theoretical  quantity; 
bat  this  process,  which  has  been  only  recently  introduced  on  a 
somewhat  extended  scale,  involves  much  additional  expense  and 
trouble,  and  cannot  as  yet  be  considered  a  real  success.  (Generally, 
too,  it  b  far  less  easily  applied  than  gaseous  fuel.  The  latter 
can  be  readily  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  exact  quantity  of 
air  that  is  required  and  distributed  in  any  suitable  way,  and 


much  of  the  waste  heat  can  be  utilized  for  a  preliminary  heating 
of  the  air  and  the  gas  to  be  burned  by  means  of  "  recuperators." 

We  shall  now  describe  the  principal  classes  of  gaseous  fuel, 
produced  by  the  partial  combustion  of  coaL 

A.  Producer  Gas,  Siemens  Gas. — ^As  we  have  seen  above,  this 
gas  is  made  by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  fuel.  The  materials 
generally  employed  for  its  production  are  anthradte,  coke  or 
other  fuels  which  are  not  liable  to  cake  duting  the  operation, 
and  thus  stop  the  draught  or  otherwise  disturb  the  process,  but 
by  special  measures  also  bituminous  coal,  lignite,  peat  and  other 
fuel  may  be  utilized  for  gas  producers.  The  fuel  is  arranged  in 
a  deep  htyer,  generally  from  4  ft.  up  to  10  ft.,  and  the  air  is 
introduced  from  below,  either  by  natural  draught  or  by  means  of 
a  blast,  and  either  by  a  grate  or  only  by  a  slit  in  the  wall  of  the 
"  gas  producer."  Even  if  the  primary  action  taking  place  at 
the  entrance  of  the  air  consisted  in  the  complete  combustion  of 
the  carbon  to  dioxide,  C0|,  the  latter,  in  rising  through  the  high 
column  of  incandescent  fuel,  must  be  reduced  to  monoxide: 
C0|-}-C«2C0.  But  as  the  temperature  in  the  producer  rises 
rather  high,  and  as  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  action  of 
oxygen  on  carbon  above  xooo^  C.  consists  almost  entirely  in 
the  direct  formation  of  CO,  we  may  regard  this  compound  as 
primarily  formed  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  gas-producer.  It  is 
true  that  ordinary  producer  gas  always  contains  more  or  less 
COi,  but  this  may  be  formed  higher  up  by  air  entering  through 
leakages  in  the  apparatus.  If  we  ignore  the  hydrogen  contained 
in  the  fuel,  the  theoretical  composition  of  producer  gas  would 
be  33*3%  CO  and  66-7%  N,  both  by  volume  and  w^t.  Its 
weij^t  per  cubic  metre  is  x 'ssx  grammes,  and  its  heat  value  10x3 
calories  per  cubic  metre,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  heat-value 
of  coal  gas.  Practically,  however,  producer  gas  contains  a  small 
percentage  of  gases,  increasing  its  heat-value,  like  hydrogen, 
methane,  &c,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  never  free  from  carbon 
dioxide  to  the  extent  of  from  a  to  8%.  Its  heat-vahie  may 
therefore  range  between  800  and  xxoo  calories  per  cubic  metre. 
Even  when  takiixg  as  the  basts  of  our  calculation  a  theoretical  gas 
of  33*3%  CO,  we  find  that  there  is  a  great  loss  of  heat-value  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  gas.  Thermochemistry  teaches  us  that 
the  reaction  C-f-0  develops  39-5%  of  the  heat  produced  by  the 
complete  oxidation  of  C  to  C()i,  thus  leaving  only  70*5%  for 
the  stage  CO-f-0-CO|.  If,  therefore,  the  gas  given  off  in  the 
producer  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to  ordinary  temperature, 
nearly  30%  of  the  heat-value  of  the  coal  is  lost  by  tadiatioiL 
If,  however,  the  gas  producer  is  built  in  dose  proximity  to  the 
place  where  the  combustion  takes  place,  so  that  the  gas  does  not 
lose  very  much  of  its  heat,  the  loss  is  correspondingly  less.  Even 
then  there  is  no  reason  why  this  mode  of  burning  the  fuel,  i.e. 
first  with  "  primary  air  "  in  the  producer  (C+O  •■  CO),  then  with 
"secondary  air"  in  the  furnace  (CO-f-0-CG^),  should  be 
preferred  tb  the  direct  complete  burning  of  the  fuel  on  a  grate, 
unless  the  above-mentioned  advantage  is  secured,  viz.  reduction 
of  the  smoke  gases  to  a  minimum  by  confining  the  supply  of  air 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  required  for  the  formation  of  COi, 
which  is  only  possible  by  producing  an  intimate  mixture  of  the 
producer  gas  with  the  secondary  air.  The  advantage  in  question 
is  not  very  great  where  the  heat  of  the  smoke  gases  can  be  very 
fully  utilized,  e.g.  in  well-constructed  steam  boilers,  salt-pans 
and  the  like,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  gas  producers  have  not 
found  much  use  in  such  cases.  But  a  very  great  advantage  is 
attained  in  high-temperature  operations,  where  the  smoke 
gases  escape  very  hot,  and  where  it  is  on  that  account  all- 
important  to  confine  thdr  quantity  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  precisely  in  these  cases  that  anotherrequirement  frequently 
comes  in,  viz.  the  production  at  a  given  point  of  a  hi^er  tempera- 
ture than  is  easily  attained  by  ordinarv  fires.  Gas-firing  lends 
itsdf  very  well  to  this  end,  as  it  is  easily  combined  with  a  pre- 
liminary heating  up  of  the  air,  and  even  of  the  gas  itself,  by 
means  of  "  recuperators."  The  original  and  best-known  form 
of  these,  due  to  Siemens  Brothers,  consists  of  two  brick  chambers 
filled  with  loosely  stacked  fire-bricks  in  such  manner  that  any 
gases  passed  through  the  chambers  must  seek  their  way  through 
the  interstices  left  between  the  bricks,  by  which  means  a  thorou^ 
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interchange  of  temperature  takes  place.  The  smoke  gases, 
instead  of  escaping  directly  into  the  atmo^>bere,  are  made  to 
pass  through  one  of  these  chambers,  giving  up  part  of  their 
heat  to  the  brickwork.  After  a  certain  time  the  draught  is 
changed  by  means  of  valves,  the  smoke  gases  are  passed  through 
another  chamber,  and  the  oold  air  intended  to  feed  the  com- 
bustion is  made  to  pass  through  the  first  chamber,  where  it 
takes  up  heat  from  the  white-hot  bricks,  and  is  thus  heated  up 
to  a  bright  red  heat  until  the  chamber  is  cooled  down  too  far, 
when  the  draughts  are  again  reversed.  Sometimes  the  producer 
gas  itsdl  is  heated  up  in  this  manner  (especially  when  it  has 
been  cooled  down  by  travelling  a  long  distance);  in  that  case 
four  recuperator  chambers  must  be  provided  instead  of  two. 
Another  class  of  recuperators  is  not  founded  on  the  alternating 
system,  but  acts  continuously;  the  smoke  gases  travel  always 
in  the  same  direction  in  flues  contiguous  to  other  flues  or  pipes 
in  which  the  air  flows  in  the  opposite  direction,  an  interchange 
of  heat  taking  place  through  the  walls  of  the  flues  or  pipes.  Here 
the  surface  of  contact  must  be  made  very  large  if  a  good  effect 
is  to  be  produced.  In  both  cases  not  merely  is  a  saving  effected 
of  all  the  calories  which  are  abstracted  by  the  cold  air  from  the 
recuperator,  but  as  less  fuel  has  to  be  burned  to  get  a  given 
effect,  the  quantity  of  smoke  gas  is  reduced.  For  details  and 
other  producer  gases,  see  Gas,  II.  For  Fuel  and  Power. 

.  Gas-firing  in  the  manner  just  described  can  be  brought  about 
by  very  simple  means,  via.  by  lowering  the  fire-grate  of  an 
ordinary  fire-place  to  at  least  4  ft.  below  the  fire-bridge,  and  by 
introducing  the  air  partly  below  the  grate  and  partly  behind 
the  fire-place,  at  or  near  the  point  where  the  greatest  heat 
is  required.  Usually,  however,  more  elaborate  apparatus  is 
employed,  some  of  which  we  shall  describe  below.  Gas-firing 
has  now  become  universal  in  some  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustries and  neariy  so  in  others.  The  present  extension  of 
steel-making  and  other  branches  of  metallurgy  is  intimately 
connected  with  this  system,  as  is  the  modem  method  of  glass- 
making,  of  heating  coal  gas  retorts  and  so  forth. 

The  composition  of  producer  gas  differs  considerably,  princi- 
pally according  to  the  material  from  which  it  is  made.  Analyses 
of  ordinary  producer  gas  (not  such  as  falls  tmder  the  heading  of 
"semi- water  gas,"  see  sub  C)  by  volume  show  2a  to  33%  CO, 
X  to  7%  C0|,  o*5  to  3%  Ha,  0*5  to  3%  hydrocarbons,  and 
64  to  68%  N,. 

B.  Water  Cos. — The  reaction  of  steam  on  highly  heated 
carbonaceous  mktter  was  first  observed  by  Felice  Fontana  in 
Z780.  This  was  four  years  before  Henry  Cavendish  isolated 
hydrogen  from  water,  and  thirteen  years  before  William  Murdoch 
made  illuminating  gas  by  the  distillation  of  coal,  so  that  it  was 
no  wonder  that  Fontana's  laboratory  work  was  soon  forgotten. 
Nor  had  the  use  of  carburetted  water  gas,  as  introduced  by 
Donovan  iu  1830  for  illuminating  purposes,  more  than  a  very 
short  life.  More  important  is  the  fact  that  during  nine  years 
the  illumination  of  the  town  of  Narbonne  was  curied  on  by 
incandescent  platinum  wire,  heated  by  water  gas,  where  also 
internally  heated  generators  were  for  the  first  time  regularly 
employed.  The  Narbonne  process  yrsa  abandoned  in  X865,  and 
for  some  time  no  real  progress  was  made  in  this  fidd  in  Europe. 
But  in  America,  T.  S.  C.  Lowe,  Strong.Tessif  du  Motay  and  others 
took  up  the  matter,  the  first  permanent  success  being  obtained 
by  the  introduction  (1873)  of  Lowe's  system  at  PhoenixviUe,  Pa. 
In  the  United  States  the  abundance  of  anthracite,  as  well  as  of 
petroleum  naphtha,  adapted  for  carburetting  the  gas,  secures  a 
great  commercial  advantage  to  this  kind  of  illuminant  over  coal 
gas,  so  that  now  three-fourths  of  all  American  gas-works  employ 
carburetted  water  gas.  In  Europe  the  progress  of  this  Industry 
was  naturally  much  less  rapid,  but  here  also  since  x88a,  when 
the  apparatus  of  Lowe  and  Dwight  was  introduced  in  the  town 
of  Essen,  great  improvements  have  been  worked  out,  principally 
by  E.  BUus,  and  by  these  improvements  water  gas  obtained  a 
firm  footing  also  for  certain  heating  purposes.  The  American 
process  for  making  carburetted  water  gas,  as  an  auxiliary  to 
ordinary  coal  gas,  was  first  introduced  by  the  London  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company  on  a  large  scale  in  xSga 


Water  gas  in  its  original  state  is  called  "  blue  gas,"  because  it 
bums  with  a  blue»  non-luminous  flame,  which  produces  a  very 
high  temperature.  According  to  theequation  c4-H^««  CO-f-Ht, 
this  gas  consists  theoretically  of  equal  volumes  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrogen.  We  shall  presently  see  why  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  presence  of  a  little  carbon  dimdde  and 
other  gases,  but  we  shaU  for  the  moment  treat  of  water  gas  as 
if  it  were  composed  according  to  the  above  equation.  The 
reaction  C-}-H]0-CO+Hi  b  endotbermic,  that  is,  iU  thermal 
value  is  negative.  One  gram-molecule  of  carbon  produces  97 
great  calories  (x  great  calorie  or  kilogram-calorie  »tooo  gram- 
calories)  when  burning  to  C0|,  and  this  is  of  course  the  maximum 
effect  obtainable  from  this  source.  If  the  same  gram-^nolecule 
of  carbon  is  used  for  making  water  gas,  that  is,  CO-f-Ha,  the 
heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  product  b  68«4-i- 
57*6- xa6  great  calories,  an  apparent  surplus  of  99  calories, 
which  caimot  be  got  out  of  nothing.  This  is  made  evident  by 
another  consideration.  In  the  above  reaction  C  is  not  burned 
to  COi,  but  to  CO,  a  reaction  which  produces  a8*6  calories  per 
gram-molecule.  But  as  the  oxygen  is  furnished  from  water, 
which  must  first  be  decomposed  by  the  expenditure  of  energy, 
we  must  introduce  this  amount,  68*5  calories  in  the  case  of 
liquid  water,  or  57-6  calories  in  the  case  of  steam,  as  a  negative 
quantity,  and  the  difference,  viz.  4-  a8*6  -  57*6 <■  29  great  calorics, 
represents  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  expended  from  another 
source  in  order  to  bring  about  the  reaction  of  one  gnun-iflolecule 
of  carbon  on  one  gram-molecule  of  HiO  in  the  shape  of  steam. 
This  explains  why  steam  directed  upon  incandescent  coal  will 
produce  water  gas  only  for  a  very  short  time:  even  a  large 
mass  of  cdal  will  quickly  be  cooled  down  so  much  that  at  first  a 
gas  of  different  compositbn  is  formed  and  soon  the  process  will 
cease  altogether.  We  can  avoid  this  result  by  carrying  on  the 
process  in  a  retort  heated  from  without  by  an  ordinary  coal  fire, 
and  all  the  early  water  gas  apparatus  was  constmcted  in  this 
way;  but  such  a  method  is  vuy  uneconomical,  and  was  long  ago 
replaced  by  a  process  first  patented  by  J.  and  T.  N.  Elirkham 
in  1854,  and  very  much  improved  by  successive  inventors.  This 
process  consists  in  conducting  the  operation  in  an  upright  brick 
shaft,  charged  with  anthracite,  coke  or  other  suitable  fud.  This 
shaft  resembles  an  ordinary  gas  producor,  but  it  differs  in  being 
worked,  not  in  a  continuous  manner,  which,  as  shown  above, 
would  be  impossible,  but  by  alternately  blowing  air  and  steam 
through  the  coal  for  periods  of  a  few  minutes  each.  During  the 
first  phase,  when  cartwn  is  burned  by  atmospheric  oxygen,  and 
thereby  heat  is  produced,  this  heat,  or  rather  that  part  of  it 
which  is  not  carried  away  by  radiation  and  by  the  products 
of  combustion  on  leaving  the  apparatus,  is  employed  in  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  remaining  mass  of  fud,  and  is  thus 
available  for  the  second  phase,  in  which  the  reaction  (b) 
C-}-H]0  -  CO-}-Hi  goeson  with  the  abstraction  of  a  corresponding 
amount  of  heat  from  the  incandescent  fuel,  so  that  the  latter 
rapidly  cools  down,  and  the  process  must  be  reversed  by  blowing 
in  air  and  so  forth.  The  formation  of  exactly  equal  volumes, 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  goes  on  only  at  temperatures 
over  X  200**  C,  that  is,  for  a  very  few  minutes.  Even  at  x  xoo°  C. 
a  little  C0|  can  be  proved  to  exist  in  the  gas,  and  at  900**  its 
proportion  becomes  too  high  to  allow  the  process  to  go  on. 
About  650*  C.  the  CO  has  fallen  to'a  minimum,  and  the  reaction- 
is  now  essentially  (c)  C+2HiO-CO|-}-2Hi;  soon  after  the 
temperature  of  the  mass  will  have  fallen  to  such  a  low  point 
that  the  steam  passes  through  it  without  any  perceptible  action. 
The  gas  produced  by  reaction  (c)  contains  only  two-thiads  of 
combustible  matter,  and  is  on  that  account  less  valuable  than 
proper  water  gas  formed  by  reaction  (6);  moreover,  it  requires 
the  generation  of  twice  the  amount  of  steam,  and  its  presence  is 
all  the  less  desirable  since  it  must  soon  lead  to  a  total  cessation 
of  the  process.  In  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the 
more  steam  is  blown  in  during  a  unit  of  time,  the  sooner  reaction 
(c)  will  set  in;  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  heat  has  been 
accumulated  in  the  producer  the  longer  can  the  blowing-in  of 
steam  be  continued. 

The  process  of  making  water  gas  consequently  cooipxiscs 
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two  dtemating  operations,  viz.  first  "  blowmg-up  "  by  means 
of  a  current  of  air,  by  which  the  heat  of  the  mass  of  fuel  is  raised 
to  about  Z300*  C;  and,  secondly  "steaming,"  by  injecting  a 
current  of  (preferably  superheated)  steam  until  the  temperature 
of  the  fuel  had  fallen  to  about  900*  C,  and  too  mudi  carbon 
dioxide  appears  in  the  product.  During  the  steaming  the  gas 
is  carried  c^  by  a  special  conduit  into  a  scrubber,  where  the  dust 
mechanically  carried  away  in  the  current  is  washed  out,  and  the 
gas  is  at  the  same  time  .cooled  down  nearly  to  the  ordinary 
temperature.  It  is  generally  stored  in  a  gas-holder,  from  which 
it  is  conducted  away  as  required.  It  is  never  quite  free  from 
nitrogen,  as'  the  producer  at  the  beginning  of  steaming  contains 
much  d  this  gas,  together  with  CO  or  CQ^  The  proportion  of 
hydrogen  may  exceed  50%,  in  consequence  of  reaction  (c) 
setting  in  at  the  dose  of  the  steaming.  Ordinary  "  blue  "  water 
gas,  if,  as  usual,  made  from  coke  or  anthracite,  contains  4^52  % 
Hu  40-4t%  CO,  z-5%  COi,  4-5%  Ns,  and  traces  of  hydro- 
carbons, especially  methane.  If  made  from  bituminous  coal, 
it  contains  more  of  the  latter.  If  "  carburetted  "  (a  process 
which  increases  its  volume  50%  and  more)  by  the  vapours  from 
sapeAteated  petroleum  naphtha,  the  proportion  of  CO  ranges 
about  35%,  with  about  as  much  methane,  and  from  xo  to  15% 
of  *'  iUaminants  "  (heavy  hydrocarbons).  The  latter,  of  course, 
greatly  fnhanrr  the  fuel-value  of  the  gas.  Pure  water  gas  would 
following  fuel-value  per  cubic  metre: 

0-5  cub.  met.  Ht  ■■  1391  calories 
0-5   „     ,„     CO-iya 
a8i3 
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Ordinary  "blue"  water  gas  has  a  fuel-value  of  at  least  J500 
calociea.  Carburetted  water  gas,  which  varies  very  much  in 
its  percentage  of  hydrocarbons,  sometimes  reaches  nearly  the 
heat-value  of  coal  gas,  but  such  gas  is  only  in  exceptional  cases 
Qsed  for  heating  purposes. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  "  blowing-up"  stage  of  the  process. 
Until  recently  it  was  assumed  that  during  this  stage  the  combus- 
tion of  carbon  cannot  be  carried  on  beyond  the  formation  of 
carbon  monoxide,  for  as  the  gas-producer  must  necessarily 
contain  a  deep  layer  of  fuel  (generally  about  6  to  xo  ft.),  any  C0| 
formed  at  first  would  be  reduced  to  CO;  and  it  was  further 
assumed  that  hardly  any  C0|  would  be  formed  from  the  outset, 
as  the  temperature  of  the  apparatus  is  too  high  for  this  reaction 
to  take  place.  But  as  the  combustion  of  C  to  CO  produces  only 
about  30%  ot  the  heat  jMxxluced  when  C  is  burned  into  COij 
the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  for  "  blowing-up  "  is  very  large, 
and  in  fact  considerably  exceeds  that  consumed  in  "steaming." 
There  is,  of  course,  a  further  loss  by  radiation  and  minor  sources, 
and  the  result  is  that  z  kilogram  of  carbon  yields  only  about 
I  •  a  cub.  met.  of  water  gas.  Each  period  of  blowing-up  generally 
ocoqHCS  from  8  to  X2  minutes,  that  of  steaming  o^ly  4  or  5 
minutes.  This  low  yidd  of  water  gas  until  quite  recently  appeared 
to  be.unavoidable,  and  the  only  question  seemed  to  be  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  gas  formed  during  blowing-up,  which 
h  in  fact  identical  with  orainary  producer  gas  (Siemens  gas), 
could  be  utilized.  In  America,  where  the  water  gas  is  mostly 
emi^yed  for  illuminating  purposes,  at  least  part  of  the  blowing- 
up  gas  is  utilized  for  heating  the  apparatus  in  which  the  naphtha 
is  volatiiiied  and  the  vapours  are  "  fixed  "  by  superheating. 
This  process,  however,  never  utilizes  anything  like  the  whole 
of  the  Uowing-up  gas,  nor  can  this  be  effected  by  raising  and 
superheating  the  steam  necessary  for  the  second  operation; 
indeed,  the  employment  of  this  gas  for  raising  steam  is  not  very 
easy,  owing  to  the  irregularities  of  and  constant  interruptions 
in  the  supply.  In  some  systems  the  gas  made  during  the  blowing- 
up  stage  is  passed  through  chambers,  loosdy  filled  with  bricks, 
like  Semens  recuperators,  where  it  is  burned  by  **  secondary  " 
air:  the  beat  thus  imparted  to  the  brickwork  is  utilized  by  passing 
through  the  recuperator,  and  thus  superheating,  the  steam 
required  for  the  next  steanu'ng  operation.  In  many  cases, 
prindpally  where  no  carburetting  is  practised,  the  blowing-up 
gas  is  simply  burned  at  the  mouth  of  the  producer,  and  is  thus 
altogether  lost;  and  in  no  case  can  it  be  utilized  without  great 


waste.  A  very  important  improvement  in  this  respect  was 
effected  by  C.  Ddlwik  and  E.  Fleischer.  They  found  that  the 
view  that  it  is  unavoidable  to  bum  the  carbon  to  monoxide 
during  the  blowing-up  holds  good  only  for  the  pressure  of  blast 
formeriy  applied.  This  did  hot  much  exceed  that  which  is 
required  for  overcoming  the  frictional  resistance  within  the 
producer.  If,  however,  the  pressure  is  considerably  increased, 
and  the  hdght  of  the  column  of  fud  reduced,  both  of  these 
conditions  being  strictly  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  result 
desired,  it  is  easy  to  attain  a  combustion  of  the  carbon  to  dioxide, 
with  only  traces  of  monoxide,  in  spite  of  the  high  temperature. 
Evidently  the  excess  of  oxygen  coming  into  contact  with  each 
partide  of  carbon  in  a  given  unit  of  time  produces  other  conditions 
of  chemical  equilibrium  than  those  existing  at  lower  pressures.  At 
any  rate,  experience  has  shown  that  by  this  process,  in  which  the 
full  heat-value  of  carbon  is  utilized  during  the  blowing-up  stage, 
the  time  of  heating-up  can  be  reduced  from  xo  to  x|  or  a  minutes, 
and  the  steaming  can  be  prolonged  from  4  or  5  to  8  or  xo  minutes, 
with  the  result  that  twice  the  quantity  of  water  gas  is  obtained, 
viz.  upwards  of  2  cub.  metres  from  x  kilogram  of  carbon. 

The  application  of  water  gas  as  a  fuel  mainly  depends  upon 
the  high  temperatures  which  it  is  possible  to  attain  by  its  aid, 
and  these  are  prindpally  due  to  the  drcurostance  that  it  forms 
a  much  smaller  flame  than  coal  gas,  not  to  speak  of  Siemens  gas, 
which  contains  at  most  33%  of  combustible  matter  against 
90%  or  more  in  water  gas.  The  latter  drcumstance  also  Ulows 
the  gas  to  be  conducted  and  distributed  in  pipes  of  moderate 
dimensions.  Its  application,  apart  from  its  use  as  an  illuminant 
(with  which  We  are  not  concerned  here),  was  formerly  retarded 
by  its  high  cost  in  comparison  with  Siemens  gas  and  other 
sources  of  heat,  but  as  this  state  of  affairs  has  b^  changed  by 
the  modem  improvements,  its  use  b  rapidly  extending,  eq>ecially 
for  metallurgical  purposes. 

C.  Mixed  Ccs  {Semi-Water  Cos}.— Tina  class  is  sometimes 
called  Dowson  gas,  irrespective  of  its  method  of  production, 
althou^  it  was  made  and  extensivdy  used  a  long  time  bdore 
J.  £.  Dowson  constmcted  his  apparatus  for  generating  such  a 
gas  prindpally  for  driving  gas-engines.  By  a  combination  of 
the  processes  for  generating  Siemens  gas  and  water  gas,  it  is 
produced  by  injecting  into  a  gas-producer  at  the  same  time  a 
certain  quantity  of  air  and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  steam, 
the  latter  never  exceeding  the  amount  which  can  be  decomposed 
by  the  heat-absorbing  reaction,  C-f-H/)-CO+Ht,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  heat  generated  by  the  action  of  the  air  in  the 
reaction  C-f-0»  CO.  Such  gas  used  to  be  frequently  obtained  in 
an  acddental  way  by  introducing  liqidd  water  or  steam  into 
an  ordinary  gas^Ntxlucer  for  the  purpose  of  facih'tating  its 
working  by  avoiding  an  excessive  temperature,  such  as  might 
cause  the  ^apid  destmction  of  the  brickwork  and  the  fusion  of 
the  ashes  of  the  fud  into  troublesome  cakes.  It  was  sotm  found 
that  by  proceeding  in  this  way  a  certain  advantage  could  be 
gained  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  fud,  as  the  heat  abstracted 
by  the  steam  from  the  brickwork  and  the  fud  itself  was  usdully 
employed  for  decomposing  water,  its  energy  thus  reappearing 
in  the  shape  of  a  combustible  gas.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  explidtly  that  the  total  heat  obtained  by  any  such 
process  from  a  given  quantity  of  carbon  (or  hydrogen)  can  in 
no  case  exceed  that  which  is  generated  by  direct  combustion; 
some  inventors,  however,  whether  inadvertently  or  intentionally, 
have  actually  represented  this  to  be  possible,  in  manifest  violation 
of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

Roughly  speaking,  this  gas  may  be  said  to  be  produced  by 
the  combination  of  the  reactions,  described  sub  A  and  B,  to  the 
joint  reaction:  2C-}-0-}-H/)-2CO+Ht.  The  decomposition 
of  H/)  (applied  in  the  shape  of  steam)  absorbs  57-6  gram  calories, 
the  formation  of  2C0  produces  59  gram  calories;  hence  there  is 
a  small  positive  excess  of  i '4  calories  at  disposal.  This  in  reality 
would  not  be  suffident  to  cover  the  loss  by  radiation,  &c.; 
hence  rather  more  free  oxygen  (i.e.  atmospheric  air)  must  be 
employed  than  is  represented  by  the  above  equation.  All  this 
free  oxygen  is,  of  course,  accompanied  by  neariy  four  times 
its  volume  of  nitrogen. 
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The  mixed  gas  thus  obtained  differs  very  much  in  composition, 
but  is  always  much  richer  in  hydrogen  (of  which  it  contains 
sometimes  as  much  as  ao%)  and  poorer  in  carbon  monoxide 
(sometimes  down  to  30%)  than  Siemens  gas;  generally  it 
contains  more  of  C0|  than  the  latter.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen 
is  always  less,  about  50%.  It  is  therefore  a  more  concentrated 
fuel  than  Siemens  gas,  and  better  adapted  to  the  driving  of  gas- 
engines.  It  scarcely  costs  more  to  make  than  ordinary  Siemens 
gas,  except  where  the  steam  is  generated  and  superheated  in 
special  apparatus,  as  is  done  in  the  Dowson  producer,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  yields  a  correspondingly  better  gas.  As  is 
natural,  its  properties  are  some  way  between  those  of  Siemens 
gas  and  of  water  gas;  but  they  approach  more  nearly  the 
former,  both  as  to  costs  and  as  to  fud-value,  and  also  as  to  the 
temperatures  reached  in  combustion.  This  is  easily  understood 
if  we  consider  that  gas  of  just  the  same  description  can  be 
obtained  by  mixing  one  volume  of  real  water  gas  with  the  four 
volumes  of  Siemens  gas  made  during  the  blowing-up  stage — ^an 
operation  which  is  certainly  too  expulsive  for  practical  use. 

A  modification  of  this  gas  is  the  Hond  gas,  which  is  made, 
according  to  Mond's  patent,  by  means  of  sudi  an  excess  of  steam 
that  most  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  coke  is  converted  into  ammonia 
(Grouven's  reaction).  Of  course  much  of  this  steam  passes  on 
undecomposed,  and  the  quantity  of  the  gas  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  reaction  C+2HaO"*COi+2Hi;  hence  the  fuel-value 
of  this  gas  is  less  than  that  of  semi-water  gas  made  in  other  ways. 
Against  this  loss  must  be  set  the  gain  of  ammonia  which  is 
recovered  by  means  of  an  arrangement  of  coolers  and  scrubbers, 
and,  except  at  very  low  prices  of  ammonia,  the  profit  thus  made 
is  probably  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  extra  cost.  But 
as  the  process  requires  very  large  and  expensive  plant,  and  its 
profits  would  vanish  in  the  case  of  the  value  of  ammonia  becoming 
much  lower  (a  result  which  would  very  probably  follow  if  it  were 
somewhat  generally  introduced),  it  cannot  be  expected  to  sup- 
plant the  other  descriptions  of  gaseous  fuel  to  more  than  a 
limited  extent. 

Semi-water  gas  is  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
gas-engines  on  the  explosive  principle  (gas-motors).  Ordinary 
producer-gas  is  too  poor  for  this  purpose  in  respect  of  heating 
power;  moreover,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  carbon  monoxide, 
it  does  not  light  quickly  enough.  These  defects  are  sufficiently 
overcome  in  semi-water  gas  by  the  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen 
contained  in  it.  For  the  purpose  in  question  the  gas  should  be 
purified  from  tar  and  ashes,  and  should  also  be  cooled  down  before 
entering  the  gas-engine.  The  Dowson  apparatus  and  others 
are  constructed  on  this  principle. 

Air  Gas. — By  forcing  air  over  or  through  volatile  inflammable 
liquids  a  gaseous  mixture  can  be  obtained  which  bums  with  a 
bright  flame  and  which  can  be  used  for  illumination,  tts  employ- 
ment for  heating  purposes  is  quite  exceptional,  e.g.  in  chemical 
laboratories,  and  we  abstain,  therefore,  from  describing  any  of  the 
numerous  appliances,  some  of  them  bearing  very  fandful  names, 
which  have  been  devised  for  its  manufacture.  (G.  L.) 

FUBNTE  OVEJUNA  [FuenUovejuna],  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Cordova;  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Guadiato, 
and  on  the  Fuente  del  Arco-Belmez-Cordova  railway.  Pop. 
(1900)  11,777.  Fuente  Ovejuna  is  built  on  a  hill,  in  a  weU- 
irrigated  district,  which,  besides  producing  an  abundance  of 
wheat,  wine,  fruit  and  honey,  also  contains  argentiferous  lead 
mines  and  stone  quarries.  Cattle-breeding  is  an  important 
local  industry,  and  leather,  preserved  meat,  soap  and  flour 
are  manufactured.  The  parish  church  formerly  belonged  to 
the  knights  of  Calatrava  {c.  1 163-1486). 

FUENTBRRABIA  (formerly  sometimes  written  PonUxralna; 
Lat.  Pons  Rapidus),  a  town  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Guipfizcoa;  on  the  San  Sebastian-Bayonne  railway;  near 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  on  the  French  frontier.  Pop.  (1870) 
about  750;  (1900)  4345.  Fuenterrabia  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Bidassoa,  and  near  the  point 
where  its  estuary  begins.  Towards  the  close  of  the  zgth  century 
the  town  became  popular  as  a  summer  resort  for  visitors  from 
the.  interior  of  Spain,  and,  in  consequence,  iu  appearance  under- 


went many  changes  and  much  of  its  early  prosperity  returned. 
Hotels  and  villas  were  built  in  the  new  pait  of  the  town  that 
sprang  up  outside  the  picturesque  walled  fortress,  and  there  is 
quite  a  contrast  between  the  part  inside  the  heavy,  half-ruined 
ramparts,  with  its  narrow,  steep  streets  and  curious  gable-roofed 
houses,  its  fine  old  church  and  castle  and  its  massive  town  hall, 
and  the  new  suburbs  and  fishermen's  quarter  facing  the  estuary 
of  the  Bidassoa.  Many  industries  flourish  on  the  outskirts  ot 
the  town,  including  rope  and  net  manufactures,  flour  mills,  saw 
mills,  mining  railways,  paper  mills. 

Fuenterrabia  formerly  possessed  considerate  strategic  im- 
portance, and  it  has  frequently  been  taken  and  ret^en  in 
wars  between  France  and  Spain.  The  rout  of  Chariemagne  in 
778,  which  has  been  associated  with  Fontarabia,  by  Milton 
(Paradise  Last^  i.  587),  is  generally  understood  to  have  taken 
place  not  here  but  at  Roncesvalles  (9.V.),  which  is  nearly  40  m. 
E.S.E.  Unsuccessful  attempts  to  adze  fuenterrabia  were 
made  by  the  French  troops  in  1476  and  again  in  1503.  In  a 
subsequent  campaign  (xsaz)  these  were  more  successful,  but  the 
fortress  was  retaken  in  1524.  The  prince  of  Cond6  sustained  a 
severe  repulse  under  its  walls  in  1638,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  town  recdved  from  Philip  IV.  the  rank  of  dty  (muy 
noble,  muy  leal,  y  muy  valerosa  ciudad,  "  most  noble,  most  loyaf, 
and  most  valiant  dty")»  &  privilege  which  involved  som* 
measure  of  autonomy.  After  a  severe  siege,  Fuenterrabia 
surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Berwick  and  his  French  troops  in 
1719;  and  in  1794  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
who  so  dismantled  it  that  it  has  never  since  been  reckoned  by 
the  Spaniards  among  thdr  fortified  places.  It  was  by  the  ford 
opposite  Fuenterrabia  that  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  8th  of 
October  18x3,  successfully  forced  a  passage  into  France  in  the 
face  of  an  opposing  army  commanded  by  Marshal  Soult.  Severe 
fighting  also  took  place  here  during  the  Carlist  War  in  1837. 

FUERO*  a  Spanish  term,  derived  from  the  Latin  foruiu.  The 
Castilian  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  right,  privilege  or 
charter  is  most  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  Roman  e^nventus 
juridicif  otherwise  known  as  jurisdidiones  or  fora,  which  in 
Pliny's  time  were  already  numerous  in  the  Iberian  peninsula.  In 
each  of  these  provindal  fora  the  Roman  magistrate,  as  is  well 
known,  was  accustomed  to  pay  all  possible  dderence  to  the 
previously  established  common  law  of  the  district;  and  it  was 
the  privilege  of  every  free  subject  to  demand  that  he  should  be 
judged  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  usages  of  his  pnpa 
forum.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  towns  which  were  in  possession  of  iht  jus  ilalicum.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  demonstrable,  but  there  are  many  presumptions, 
besides  some  fragments  of  direct  evidence,  which  make  it  more 
than  probable  that  the  old  administrative  arrangements  both  of 
the  provinces  and  of  the  towns,  but  espedally  of  the  latter, 
remained  practically  undisturbed  at  the  period  of  the  Gothic 
occupation  of  Spain.^  The  Theodosian  Code  and  the  Breviary 
of  Alaric  alike  seem  to  imply  a  continuance  of  the  munictp^ 
system  which  had  been  established  by  the  Romans;  nor  does  the 
later  Lex  Visigothorum,  though  avowedly  designed  in  some 
points  to  supersede  the  Roman  Uw,  appear  to  have  contemfUated 
any  marked  interference  with  the  former /ora,  which  were  still  to 
a  large  extent  left  to  be  regulated  in  the  administration  of  justice 
by  unwritten,  immemorial,  local  custom.  Little  is  known  of  the 
condition  of  the  subject  populations  of  the  peninsula  during  the 
Arab  occupation;  but  we  are  informed  that  the  Christians  were, 
sometimes  at  least,  judged  according  to  thdr  own  laws  in 
separate  tribunals  presided  over  by  Christian  judges;'  and  the 
mere  fact  of  the  preservation  of  the  name  akalde^  an  official 
whose  functions  corresponded  so  closely  to  those  of  the  judex  or 
defensor  eivitatis,  is  fitted  to  suggest  that  the  old  munldpal  fora, 
if  much  impaired,  were  not  even  then  in  all  cases  wholly  destroyed. 
At  all  events  when  the  word  forum  *  begins  to  appear  for  the  fixst 
time  in  documents  of  the  xoth  century  in  the  sense  of  a  liberty  or 

^  The  nature  of  the  evidence  may  be  gathered  from  Savigny,  Cestk. 
d.  rdm.  Reckis.    See  espedally  i.  Pp.  I54i  ^59  teq. 
*  Compare  Lembke  u.  Schftfer,  Gesckukte  von  Spauien^  L  3 14 ;  iL  1 17. 
'  Or  rather /«nu.    See  Ducange,  «vt. 
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privilege,  it  is  genenUy  impDed  that  the  thing  so  named  is 
nothing  new.  llie  earliest  eitant  written  f uero  is  probably  that 
vhicb  was  granted  to  the  province  and  town  of  Leon  by  ^phonso 
V.inzo2o.  It  emanated  from  the  king  in  a  genendocKindl  of  the 
kisgdofli  of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  consisted  of  two  sqMurate 
parts;  in  the  first  19  chapters  were  contained  a  series  of  statutes 
vhich  were  to  be  v^d  for  the  kingdom  at  large,  while  the  rest  of 
the  document  was  simply  a  municipal  charter.^  But  in  neither 
portion  does  it  in  any  sense  mark  a  new  legislative  departure, 
unless  in  so  far  as  it  marks  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  written 
charters  for  towns.  The  "  fueio  general "  does  not  profess  to 
supersede  the  consuetudincs  onHquorum  jurimm  or  Chindaswint's 
codification  of  these  in  the  Lex  Vlsigothonim;  the  "fuero 
municipal "  is  really  for  the  most  part  but  a  resuscitation  of 
usages  formerly  established,  a  recognition  and  definition  of 
liberties  and  privileges  that  had  long  before  been  conceded  or 
taken  for  granted.  The  right  of  the  burgesses  to  self-government 
and- self-taxation  is  acknowledged  and  confirmed,  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  held  bound  to  a  constitutional  obedience  and 
subjection  to  the  sovereign,  paiticulariy  to  the  payment  of 
definite  impoial  taxes,  and  the  rendering  of  a  certain  amount  of 
military  service  (as  the  andent  munidpia  had  been).  Almost 
contemporaneous  with  this  fuerd  of  Leon  was  that  granted  to 
Najera  (Naxera)  by  Sancho  d  Mayor  of  Navarre  {ob.  1035),  and 
confirmed,  in  1076,  by  Alpbonso  VL*  TYaoes  of  others  of  perhaps 
even  an  earlier  diate  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with.  Inthefuero 
of  Cardefta,  for  example,  granted  by  Ferdinand  L  in  1039, 
reference  is  made  to  a  previous  forum  Buigense  (Buigos),  which, 
however,  has  not  been  preserved,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  had  been 
reduced  to  writing  at  aU.  The  phraseology  of  that  of  Sepulveda 
(1076)  in  like  manner  points  back  to  an  indefinitdy  remote 
antiquity.'  Among  the  later  fueros  of  the  nth  century,  the 
BMKt  important  are  those  of  Jaca  (1064)  and  of  Logrofio  (1095). 
The  former  of  these,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  unusual 
largeness  of  its  concessions,  and  by  the  careful  minuteness  of  its 
details,  raindly  extended  to  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
while  tJie  ktter  charter  was  given  also  to  Miranda  by  Alphonso 
VL,  and  was  further  extended  in  ii8x  by  Sancho  d  Sabio  of 
Navarre  to  Vitoiia,  thus  constituting  one  of  the  earliest  written 
fora  iA  the  "  Provindas  Vascongadas."  In  the  course  of  the  1 3th 
and  ijtb  centuries  the  number  of  such  documents  increased  very 
rapidly;  that  of  Toledo  espedally,  granted  to  the  Mozarabic 
populatioa  in  1101,  but  greatly  enlarged  and  extended  by 
Alphonso  VIL  (ixz8)  and  succeeding  sovereigns,  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  many  other  Castilian  fueros.  Latterly  the  word  fuero 
e^wnf  to  be  used  in  Castile  in  a  wider  sense  than  before,  a^  mean- 
ing a  general  code  of  laws;  thus  about  the  time  of  Ssint  Ferdi- 
nand the  old  Lex  Visigothorum,  then  translated  for  the  first 
time  into  the  vernacular,  was  called  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  a  name 
which  was  soon  retranslated  into  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the  period 
u  Formn  Judicum;*  and  among  the  compilations  of  A^honso 
the  Learned  in  like  maimer  were  an  Etpejo  de  Puenu  and  also  the 
Faero  de  let  leyeSf  better  known  perhaps  as  the  Pitero  ReaL  The 
{amoos  code  known  as  the  Ordenamknto  Real  de  Alcald,  m  Puero 
Viejo  de  CatliUa,  dates  from  a  still  later  period.  As  the  power  of 
the  Spanish  crown  was  gradually  concentrated  and  consolidated, 
loyal  piagmaticas  began  to  take  the  place  of  constitutional  laws; 

*Capi.  xx.  begins:  "  Constituimns  etiam  ut  Legionends  civitasj 
q«ae  dejpopulata  fuit  a  Sarracenis  in  diebus  patris  md  Veremundi 
regis,  fvpopulatur  per  kos  foro$  nbscriplos" 

**'  Maodo et  concede  et  confirmo  ut  ista  dvitaa cum  sua  plebe  et 
nrm  oanibaa  sub  pertinentiis  sub  tali  Iccc  ct  sub  tali  foro  maneat 
per  aecula  cuncta.  Amen.  Isti  sunt  fueros  quae  habuerunt  in 
fUwen  in  diebus  Sanctii  regis  et  Gartlani  regia.' 

•  "  Ep>  Alddonsus  rex  et  uxor  mea  Agnes  confinnamusad  Septem- 
pablica  suo  foro  quod  habuit  in  tempore  antique  de  avolo  nMO  et  in 
ttiapOTc  comitum  Ferrando  Gonialez  et  comite  Garda  Ferdinandez 
ct  oomite  Domno  Santio." 

*  This  Latin  b  later  even  than  that  of  Ferdinand,  whose  words  are : 
**  Scatuo  ct  mando  quod  Liber  Judicum,  quo  ego  mid  Cordubam. 
traaslatetur  in  vulgamn  et  vocetur  forum  de  Corduba  . . .  et  ouod 
per  laecula  cuncta  «t  pro  foro  et  nullus  sit  ausus  istud  forom  alitcr 
appellare  nvA  forom  oe  Corduhs  et  jubeo  et  mando  quod  omnis 
mofator  et  populator . . .  veniet  ad  judicium  et  ad  forum  *dc 


tha  local  fueros  of  the  various  districts  slowly  yidded  before  the 
superior  force  of  imperialism;  and  only  those  of  Navarre  and  the 
Basque  provinces  (see  Basques)  have  had  suffident  vitality  to 
enable  them  to  survive  to  comparativdy  modem  times:  While 
actually  owning  the  brdship  of  the  Oistilian  crown  since  about  the 
middle  of  the  X4th  century,  these  provinces  rigidly  insisted  upon 
compliance  with  their  consuetudinary  law,  and  espedally  with 
that  which  provided  that  the  idlor,  before  assuming  the  govern- 
ment, should  personally  appear  before  the  assembly  and  swear 
to  ma<n»ain  the  audcut  coostitutions.  Each  of  the  provinces 
mentioned  had  distinct  sets  of  fueros,  codified  at  di£ferent  periods, 
and  varying  considerably  as  to  details;  the  main  features,  hpw- 
evcr,  were  the  same  in  aU.  Their  rights,  after  having  been  re- 
cogidxed  by  successive  Spanish  sovereigns  from  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  were,  at  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1833,  set  aside  by  the  goverxmient  of  Castafios.  The  result  was  a 
dvil  war,  which  terminated  in  a  renewed  ackiwwiedgment  of  the 
fueros  by  Isabd  IL  (1839).  Hie  provistoiud  government  of  z868 
also  promised  to  re^>ect  them,  and  similar  pledges  were  given 
by  the  governments  which  succeeded.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  CarUst  rising  of  1873-1876,  the  Basque  fueros  wen  finally 
extinguished  in  1876.  Tlie  history  of  the  Ppraes  of  the  Portu- 
guese towns,  and  of  the  Pors  du  Btam,  is  predsdy  analogous  to 
that  of  the  fueros  of  Castile. 

Among  the  numerous  works  that  more  or  leas  expressly  deal  with 
this  subject,  that  of  Marina  {Ensayo  kistorico<ritic0  sobre  la  anHgHa 
Urislachn  y  principales  aurfos  lepiUs  de  los  rtynos  de  Lum  y 
Ca^mia)  ttul  continues  to  hold  a  high  place.  Reference  may  also 
be  made  to  Colmdro's  Curso  de  derecho  pelitico  seetm  la  kistona  de 
Leon  y  de  Costilla  (Madrid,  Z873);  to  SchAferTi  CeschiehU  von 
Spanien,  ii.  418^28,  iiL  S93  seq.;  and  to  Hallam's  Middle  Agu, 

CVf. 

FUERTEVENTURA,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  formhig 
part  of  the  Spanish  archipelago  of  the  Canary  Islands  (f.v.)- 
Pop.  (1900)  1 1 ,669;  area  665  sq.  m.  Fuerteventuia  lies  between 
Lanzarote  and  Grand  Canary.  It  has  a  length  of  5a  m.,  and  an 
average  width  of  1 2  m.  Though  less  mountainous  than  the  other 
islands,  its  aspect  is  barren.  There  are  only  two  springs  of  fresh 
water,  and  these  are  confined  to  one  valley.  Lava  streams  and 
other  signs  of  volcanic  action  abound,  but  there  has  been  no 
igneous  activity  since  the  Spaniards  took  possession.  At  each 
extremity  of  the  idand  are  high  mountains,  which  send  off 
branches  along  the  coast  so  as  to  endose  a  large  arid  plain. 
The  hii^est  peak  reaches  3500  ft.  In  external  appearance, 
climate  and  productions,  Fuerteventura  greatly  resembles 
Lanzarote.  An  interval  of  thre<  years  without  rain  has  been 
knowiL  Oliva  (pop.  1900,  2464)  is  the  largest  town.  A  smaller 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  island  named  Betancuria  (586)  is  the 
administrative  capital.  Cabras  (1000)  on  the  eastern  coast  is 
the  chief  port.    Dromedaries  are  bred  here. 

FUOG^  the  name  of  a  famous  German  family  of  merchants 
smd  bankers.  The  founder  of  the  family  was  Johazm  Fugger, 
a  weaver  at  Graben,  near  Augsburg,  whose  son,  Johaim,  settled 
in  Augsburg  probably  in  1367.  The  younger  Johaim  added  the 
business  of  a  merchant  to  that  of  a  weaver,  and  through  his 
marriage  with  Clara  Widolph  became  a  dtixen  of  Augsburg. 
After  a  successful  career  he  died  in  1408,  leaving  two  sons, 
Andreas  and  Jakob,  who  greatly  extended  the  business  which 
they  inherited  from  thdr  father.  Andreas,  called  the  *'  rich 
Fugger,"  had  several  sons,  among  them  bdng  Lukas,  who  was 
very  prominent  in  the  munidpal  politics  of  Augsburg  and  who 
was  very  wealthy  until  he  was  ruined  by  the  repudiation  by  the 
town  of  Louvain  of  a  great  debt  owing  to  him,  and  Jakob,  who 
was  granted  the  right  to  bear  arms  in  1452,  and  who  founded  the 
family  of  Fugger  vom  Reh — so  called  from  the  first  arms  of  the 
Fuggers,  a  roe  {Rth)  or  on  a  fidd  azure — which  became  extinct 
on  the  death  of  his  great-grandson,  Ulrich,  in  1583.  Johaim 
Fugger's  son,  Jakob,  died  in  1469,  and  three  of  his  seven  sons, 
Ulrich  (144X-1S10),  Georg  (1453-1S06)  and  Jakob  (x459-i5»5). 
men  of  great  resource  and  industry,  inherited  the  family  budness 
and  added  enormoudy  to  the  family  wealth.  In  I473  Ulrich 
obtained  from  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  the  right  to  bear  arms 
for  himsdf  and  bis  brotheii».and  about  the  same  time  he  began 
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to  act  as  the  banker  of  the  Habsbuigs,  a  oonnexioii  destined  to 
bring  fame  and  fortune  to  his  bouse.  Under  the  lead  of  Jakob, 
who  had  been  trained  for  business  in  Venice,  the  Fuggers  were 
interested  in  silver  mines  in  Tirol  and  copper  mines  in  Hungary, 
whfle  their  trade  in  spices,  wool  and  ailk  extended  to  almost 
all  parts  of  Europe.  Their  wealth  enabled  them  to  make  large 
loans  to  the  German  king,  Maximilian  I.,  who  pledged  to  them 
the  county  of  Kirchberg,  tJie  lordship  of  Weissenhom  and  other 
lands,  and  bestowed  various  privileges  upon  them.  Jakob 
built  the  outle  of  Fuggerau  in  Tirol,  and  erected  the  Fuggerd 
at  Augsburg,  a  collection  of  xo6  dwellings,  which  were  let  at  low 
rents  to  poor  people  and  which  still  exist.  Jakob  Fugger  and 
his  two  nephews,  Ulfich  (d.  1525)  and  Hieronymus  (d.  1536), 
the  sons  of  Uliich,  died  without  direct  heirs,  and  the  family  was 
continued  by  Georg's  sons,  Raimund  (1489-1535)  and  Anton 
(1493-1560),  under  whom  the  Fuggers  attained  the  summit  of 
their  wealth  and  influence. 

Jakob  Fugger's  florins  had  contributed  largely  to  the  election 
of  Charles  V.  to  the  imperial  throne  in  15x9,  and  his  nephews 
and  heirs  maintained  dose  and  friendly  rdations  with  the  great 
emperor.  In  addition  to  lending  him  large  sums  of  money,  they 
farmed  his  valuable  quicksQver  mines  at  Almaden,  his  silver 
mines  at  Guadalcanal,  the  great  estates  of  the  military  orders 
which  had  passed  into  his  huids,  and  other  parts  of  his  revenue 
as  king  of  Spain;  receiving  in  return  several  tokens  of  the 
emperor's  favour.  In  1530  Raimund  and  Anton  were  granted 
the  imperial  dignity  of  counts  of  Kirchberg  and  Weissenhom, 
and  obtained  full  possession  of  these  mortgaged  properties; 
in  X534  they  were  given  the  ri^t  of  coining  money;  and  in  1541 
received  rights  of  jurisdiction  over  their  lands.  During  the  diet 
of  Augsburg  in  1530  Charles  V.  was  the  guest  of  Anton  Fugger 
at  his  house  in  the  Weinmarkt,  and  the  story  relates  how  the 
merchant  astonished  the  emperor  by  lighting  a  fire  of  cinnamon 
with  an  imperial  bond  for  money  due  to  him.  This  incident 
forms  the  subject  of  a  picture  by  Carl  Becker  which  is  in  the 
National  Gallery  at  Berlin.  Continuing  their  mercantile  career, 
the  Fuggers  broui^t  the  new  world  within  the  spheie  of  their 
operations,  and  idso  carried  on  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
business  in  farming  indulgences.  Moreover,  both  brothers 
found  time  to  acquire  landed  property,  and  were  munificent 
patrons  of  literature  and  art.  When  Anton  died  he  is  said  to 
have  been  worth  6,000,000  florins,  besides  a  vast  amount  of 
property  in  Europe,  A^  and  America;  and  before  this  time 
the  total  wealth  of  the  family  had  been  estimated  at  63,000,000 
florins.  The  Fuggers  were  devotedly  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  benefited  from  their  liberality.  Jakob 
had  been  made  a  count  palatine  {PJaitgraJ)  and  had  received 
other  marks  of  favour  from  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  several  members 
of  the  family  had  entered  the  church;  one,  Raimund's  son, 
Sigmund,  becoming  bishop  of  Regensburg. 

In  addition  to  the  bishop,  three  of  Raimund  Fugger's  sons 
attained  some  degree  of  celebrity.  Johann  Jakob  (1516-1575), 
was  the  author  of  Wakrhafligen  Besckreibung  <Us  dsterreickiscken 
und  habshurglschen  NahmenSt  which  was  largely  used  by  S.  von 
Bircken  in  his  Spiegel  (Ur  Ehren  des  Enhauses  OsUrreich  (Nurem- 
berg, 1668),  and  of  a  Gckeim  Embuch  des  Fuggerischen  Cescklecktes. 
He  was  also  a  patron  of  art,  and  a  distinguished  counsellor  of 
Duke  Albert  IV.  of  Bavaria.  After  the  death  of  his  son  Kon- 
stantin,  in  1627,  this  branch  of  the  family  was  divided  into  three 
lines,  which  became  extinct  in  1738,  1795  and  1846  respectively. 
Another  of  Raimund's  sons  was  Ulrich  (1526-1584),  who,  after 
serving  Pope  Paul  III.  at  Rome,  became  a  Protestant.  Hated 
on  this  account  by  the  other  members  of  his  family,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate;  greatly  interested  in  the 
Greek  classics,  he  occupied  himself  in  collecting  valuable  manu- 
scripts, which  he  bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg. 
Raimund's  other  son  was  Georg  (d.  1579),  who  inherited  the 
CDuntships  of  Kirchberg  and  Weissenhorn,  and  founded  a  branch 
of  the  family  ndiich  still  exists,  its  present  head  being  Georg, 
Count  Fugger  of  Kirchberg  and  Weissenhom  (b.  1850). 

Anton  Fugger  left  three  sons,  Marcus  (1529-1597),  Johann 
(d.    1598)  and  Jakob  (d.    1598),  all  of  whom  left  male  issue. 


Marcus  was  the  author  of  a  book  «in  horse-breeding,  fVU  und 
wo  man  ein  GestUt  von  guten  eddn  Knegsrouen  aujridUen  soil 
(2578),  and  of  a  German  translation  of  the  JSisloria  eecUsiastica 
of  Nicephorus  CalUstus.  He  founded  the  Nordendorf  brancE 
of  the  family,  which  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  his  grandson, 
Nicolaus,  in  1676.  Another  grandson  of  Marcus  was  Frans 
Fugger  (X6X3-1664),  who  served  under  Wallenstein  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  was  afterwards  governor  of  Ingolstadt. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St  Gotthard  on  the  xst  of  August 
1664. 

Johann  Fugger  had  three  sons,  Christoph  (d.  16x5)  and 
Marcus <d.  1614),  who  founded  the  families  of  Fugger-Gldtt  and 
Fugger-Kirchheim  respectively,  and  Jakob,  bishop  of  Constance 
from  X604  until  his  death  in  X626.  Christoph's  son.  Otto  Hein- 
rich  (1592-1644),  was  a  soldier  of  some  distinction  and  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  Bavarian  generals  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  acted  as  governor  of  Augsburg,  where  his  rule  aroused 
much  discontent.  The  family  of  Kirchhcim  died  out  in  1672. 
That  of  Gldtt  was  divided  into  several  branches  by  the  sons 
of  Otto  Heinrich  and  of  his  brother  Johaim  Ernst  (d.  1628). 
These  lines,  however,  have  gradually  become  extinct  except  the 
eldest  lixie,  represented  in  X909  by  Karl  Ernst,  Count  Fugger  of 
Gl6tt  (b.  X859).  Anton  Fuggcr's  third  son  Jakob,  the  founder  of 
the  famOy  of  Wellenburg,  had  two  sons  who  left  issue,  but  in  1777 
the  possessions  of  this  branch  of  the  family  were  again  united  by 
Anselm  Joseph  (d.  1793),  Count  Fugger  of  Babenhausen.  In 
X803  Anselm's  son,  Anselm  Maria  (d.  x82x),  was  made  a  prince  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  title  of  Prince  Fugger  of  Baben- 
hausen being  home  by  his  direct  descendant  Karl  (b.  x86r).  On 
the  fall  of  the  empire  in  1806  the  lands  of  the  Fuggers,  which 
were  held  directly  of  the  empire,  were  mediatized  under  Bavaria 
and  Wllrttemberg.  The  heads  of  the  three  existing  branches 
of  the  Fuggers  are  all  hereditary  members  of  the  Bavarian 
Upper  House. 

Augsburg  has  many  interesting  mementoes  of  the  Fuggers, 
including  the  family  burial-chapd  in  the  church  of  St  Anna; 
the  Fugger  chapel  in  the  church  of  St  Ulrich  and  St  Afra;  the 
Fuggerhaus,  still  in  the  possession  of  one  branch  of  the  family; 
and  a  statue  of  Johann  Jakob  Fugger. 

In  1^93  a  collection  of  portraits  of  the  Fuggers,  engraved  by 
Dominique  Gustos  of  Antwerp,  was  issued  at  Augsburg.  Editions 
with  137  portraits  appeared  m  1618  and  1620,  tnc  former  accom- 
panied by  a  genealogy  in  Latin,  the  latter  by  one  in  German.  Another 
edition  of  this  Pinacotheca  Pugrerorum,  published  at  Vienna  in  I7M> 
includes  130  portraits.  See  Chronik  der  Familie  Fugger  vom  Jetht 
ISQQ,  edited  by  C.  Meyer  (Munich,  1902) ;  A.  Gcigcr,  Jakob  Futger, 
'4SQ-'S2S  (Regensburg,  «895);  A.  Schultc,  Die  Fugger  in  Ram, 
I4QS-IS23  (Lcipag.  1004) ;  R.  Ehrenberg,  Das  Zeitalter  der  Fueger 
(Jena,  1896);  K.  Hablcr,  Die  Gesckichte  der  Fuuerschen  JTandlwtg 
in  Spanien  (VVeimar,  X897);  A.  Staubcr,  Das  Haus  Fugger  (Augs- 
burg, 1900);  and  M.  Jansen,  Die  AnfSnge  der  Fugger  (Leipzig. 
1907). 

FUGITIVB  SLAVB  LAWS,  a  term  applied  in  the  United 
States  to  the  Statutes  passed  by  Congress  in  1793  and  1850  to 
provide  for  the  rettun  of  negro  slaves  who  escaped  from  one 
state  into  another  or  into  a  public  territory.  A  fugitive  slave 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  New 
England  Confederation  of  X643,  providing  for  the  retum  of  the 
fugitive  upon  the  certificate  of  one  magistrate  in  the  jurisdiction 
out  of  which  the  said  servant  fled — no  trial  by  jury  being  provided 
for.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  instance  of  an  inter- 
colonial provi^on  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves;  there  were, 
indeed,  not  infrequent  escapes  by  slaves  from  one  colony  to 
another,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  growth  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment  and  the  acquisition  of  westem  territory,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  adopt  a  uniform  method  for  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves.  Such  provision  was  made  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  (for  the  Northwest  Territory),  which  in  Article  VI.  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  "  any  person  escaping  into  the  same  [the 
Northwest  Territory]  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  states,  such  fugitive  may  be 
lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or 
her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid."    An  agreement  of  the  soit  was 
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to  persuade  the  slave-holdinff  states  to  union,  and  in  I 
the  Federal  Constitution,  Article  IV.,  Section  II.,  it  is  provided 
that "  DO  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labour  may  be  due." 

The  first  specific  legislation  on  the  subject  was  enacted  on  the 
X2th  of  February  1793,  and  like  the.Ordinance  for  the  Northwest 
Territory  and  the  section  of  the  Constitutidn  quoted  above,  did 
not  contain  the  word  "  slave  ";  by  its  provisions  any  Federal 
district  or  circuit  judge  or  any  state  magistrate  was  authorized 
to  decide  fitfally  and  without  a  jury  trial  the  status  of  an  alleged 
fugitive.  The  measure  soon  met  with  strong  opposition  in  the 
northern  states,  and  Personal  Liberty  Laws  were  paissed  to  hamper 
officials  in  the  execution  of  the  law;  Indiana  in  1824  and  Con- 
necticut in  1828  providing  jury  trial  for  fugitives  who  appealed 
from  an  original  decision  against  them.  In  1840  New  York  and 
Vermont  extended  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  fugitives  and 
provided  them  with  attorneys.  As  early  as  the  first  decade  of 
the  xQth  century  individual  dissatisfaction  with  the  law  of  1793 
bad  taken  the  form  of  systematic  assistance  rendered  to  negroes 
escaping  from  the  South  to  Canada  or  New  England— the 
so<alled  "  Underground  Railroad."  >  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Prigg  v. 
Pennsylvania  in  1842  (16  Peters  539),  that  state  authorities 
could  not  be  forced  to  act  in  fugitive  slave  cases,  but  that 
national  authorities  must  carry  out  the  national  law,  was 
followed  by  legislation  in  Massachusetts  (1843),  Vermont  (1S43), 
Pennsylvam'a  (1847)  and  Rhode  Island  (1848),  forbidding  state 
officiab  to  help  enforce  the  law  and  refusing  the  use  of  state 
gaols  for  fugitive  slaves.  The  demand  from  the  South  for  more 
effective  Federal  legislation  was  voiced  in  the  second  fugitive  slave 
law,  drafted  by  Senator  J.  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  enacted  on 
the  iStfa  of  September  1850  as  a  part  of  the  Compromise  Measures 
of  that  year.  Special  commissioners  were  to  have  concurrent 
jnrisdiction  with  the  U.S.  circuit  and  district  courts  and  the 
inferior  courts  of  Territories  in  enforcing  the  law;  fugitives  could 
not  testify  in  their  own  behalf;  no  trial  by  jury  was  provided; 

*  The  precise  amount  of  orpnixation  in  the  Underground  Railroad 
cannot  be  definitely  aacertamed  because  of  the  exaggeiated  use  of 
the  figure  of  railroading  in  the  documents  of  the  "  presidents  "  of 
the  road,  Robert  Purvis  and  Levi  Coffin,  and  of  its  many  "  con- 
ductors," and  their  discussion  of  the  "  packa6:es  "  and  "  freight  " 
shipped  by  them.  The  svstem  reached  from  Kentucky  and  Virnnia 
»craa»  Ohio,  and  from  Maryland  across  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  to  New  England  and  Canada,  and  as  early  as  18 17  a  group  of 
anti-slavery  men  in  southern  Ohio  had  helped  to  Canada  as  many  as 
1000  slaves.  The  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  possibly  began  the 
work  of  the  mysterious  Underground  Railroad ;  the  best  known  of 
them  was  Thomas  Garrett  (i  789-1 871),  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
who.  in  1833,  removed  to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  he  was 
convicted  in  1848  on  four  counts  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and 
was  fined  $8000;  he  is  said  to  have  helped  2700  slaves  to  freedom. 
The  most  picturesque  figure  of  the  Underground  Railroad  was 
Harriet  Tubnuin  (c.  1820),  called  by  her  friend,  John  Brown, 
"  General "  Tubman,  and  by  her  fellow  negroes  "  Moses."  She 
made- about  a  score  of  trips  mto  the  South,  bringing  out  with  her 
too  negroes  altogether.  At  one  time  a  rowazd  of  $.10,000  was  offered 
lor  her  capture.  She  was  a  mystk:,  with  remarkable  clairvoyant 
powers,  arid  did  great  service  as  a  nurse,  a  spy  and  a  scout  in  the 
Civil  War.  Levi  Coffin  (1798-1877),  a  native  of  North  Carolina 
(whose  coo»n.  Vestal  Coffin,  had  established  before  1819  a"  station  " 
of  the  Underground  near  what  is  now  Guilford  College,  North  Caro- 
lina), in  1836  settled  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio;  his  home  at  New 
Garden  (now  Fountain  City)  was  the  meeting  point  of  three  "  lines  " 
from  Keititacky;  and  in  1847  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  his 
bboors  in  bringing  slaves  out  of  the  South  were  even  more  successful. 
Ic  kas'been  argued  that  the  Underground  Railroad  delayed  the  final 
decision  of  tlw  slavery  question,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  "  safety 
valve";  for,  without  it,  the  more  intelligent  and  capable  of  the 
negro  daves  would,  it  is  asserted,  have  become  the  leaders  of  in- 
surrections in  the  South,  and  would  not  have  been  removed  from 
the  places  where  they  could  have  done  most  damage.  Consult 
VrMum  Still,  The  Undergroiind Railroad (PhilAdeltMiA,  i873),acoIlcc- 
tton  of  anecdotes  by  a  negro  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  and  of  the  Philadelpnia  branch  of  the  Railroad;  and  the 
important  and  scholariy  work  of  Wilbur  H.  Siebert,  Tlu  Utderground 
RaiUoadfrom  Slavery  to  Freedom  (New  York,  1898). 


penalties  were  imposed  upon  marshals  who  refused  to  enforce  Ihe 
law  or  from  whom  a  fugitive  should  escape,  and  upon  individuals 
who  aided  negroes  to  escape;  the  marshal  might  raise  a  posse 
comtlatus;  a  fee  of  $10  was  paid  to  the  commissioner  when  His 
decision  favoured  the  claimant  and  only  $5  when  it  favoured  the 
fugitive;  and  both  the  fact  of  the  escape  and  the  identity  of  the 
fugitive  were  to  be  determined  on  purely  ex  parte  testimony. 
The  severity  of  this  measure  led  to  gross  abuses  and  defeated  its 
purpose;  the  number  of  abolitionists  increased,  the  operations 
of  the  Underground  Railroad  became  more  efficient,  and  new 
Personal  Liberty  Laws  were  enacted  in  Vermont  (1850),  Con- 
necticut (1854),  Rhode  Island  .(1854),  Massachusetts  (1855), 
Michigan  (1855),  Maine  (1855  and  1857),  Kansas  (1858)  and 
Wisconsin  (1858).  These  Personal  Liberty  Laws  forbade  justices 
and  judges  to  take  cognizance  of  claims,  extended  the  habeas 
corpus  act  and  the  privilege  of  jury  trial  to  fugitives,  and 
punished  false  testimony  severely.  The  supreme  court  of 
Wisconsin  went  so  far  (1859)  as  to  declare  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
unconstitutional.  These  state  laws  were  one  of  the  grievances 
officially  referred  to  by  South  Carolina  (in  Dec.  i860)  as  justifying 
her  secession  from  the  Union.  Attempts  to  carry  into  effect  the 
law  of  1850  aroused  much  bitterness.  The  arrests  of  Sims  and 
of  Shadrach  in  Boston  in  185 1;  of  "Jerry"  M'Henry,  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  in  the  same  year;  of  Anthony  Burns  in 
1854,  in  Boston;  and  of  the  two  Gamer  families  in  1856,  in 
Cincinnati,  with  other  cases  arising  under  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  of  1850,  probably  had  as  much  to  do  with  bringing  on  the 
Civil  War  as  did  the  controversy  over  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

With  the  beginning  of  tHe  Civil  War  the  legal  status  of  the 
slave  was  changed  by  his  master's  being  in  arms.  General  B.  F. 
Butler,  in  May  1861,  declared  negro  slaves  contraband  of  war. 
A  confiscation  bilLwas  passed  in  August  x86x  discharging  from 
his  service  or  labour  any  slave  employed  in  aiding  or  promoting 
any  insurrection  against  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
By  an  act  of  the  17th  of  July  1862  any  slave  of  a  disloyal  master 
who  was  in  territory  occupied  by  northern  troops  was  declared 
ipso  facta  free.  But  for  some  time  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was 
considered  still  to  hold  in  the  case  of  fugitives  from  nuisters  in 
the  border  states  who  were  loyal  to  the  Union  government,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  38th  of  June  1864  that  the  Act  of  1850  was 
repealed. 

See  J.  F.  Rhodes.  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise 
oj  1850,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (New  York,  1893) ;  and  M.  G.  M'Dougall, 
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ugitioe  Staves,  xOig-iSos  (Boston,  1891). 

FUGLEMAN  (from  the  Ger.  PlUgdmann,  the  man  on  the 
PlUgel  or  wing),  properly  a  militaiy  term  for  a  soldier  who  is 
selected  to  act  as  "  guide,"  and  posted  generally  on  the  flanks 
with  the  duty  of  directing  the  march  in  the  required  line,  or  of 
^ving  the  time,  &c.,  to  the  remainder  of  the  unit,  which  conforms 
to  his  movements,  in  any  militaiy  exercise.  The  word  is  then 
applied  to  a  ringleader  or  one  who  takes  the  lead  in  any  move- 
ment or  concerted  movement. 

FUGUE  (Lat.  fuga^  flight),  in  music,  the  mutual  "  pursuit  " 
of  voices  or  parts.  It  was,  up  to  the  end  of  the  i6th  century, 
if  not  later,  the  name  applied  to  two  art-forms.  (A)  Puga 
ligata  was  the  exact  reproduction  by  one  or  more  voices  of  the 
statement  of  a  leading  part.  The  reproducing  voice  (comes) 
was  seldom  if  ever  written  out,  for  all  differences  between  it 
and  the  dux  were  rigidly  systematic;  e.g.  it  was  an  exact  inversion, 
or  exactly  twice  as  slow,  or  to  be  sung  backwards,  &c.  &c. 
Hence,  a  rule  or  canon  was  given,  often  in  enigmatic  form,  by 
which  the  comes  was  deduced  from  the  dux:  and  so  the  term 
canon  became  the  appropriate  name  for  the  form  itself,  and  is 
still  retained.  (B)  A  composition  in  which  the  canonic  style 
was  cultivated  without  canonic  restriction  was,  in  the  i6th 
century,  called  fuga  ricercata  or  simply  a  ricercare^  a  term  which 
is  still  used  by  Bach  as  a  title  for  the  fugues  in  Das  musikalische 
Opfer. 

The  whole  conception  of  fugue,  rightly  tuderstood,  ts  one  of 
the  most  important  in  music,  and  the  reasons  why  some  con- 
trapuntal compositions  are  called  fugues,  while  others  are  not, 
are  so  trivial,  technically  as  well  as  aesthetically,  that  we  have 
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preferred  to  treat  the  subject  Beparately  under  the  general 
heading  of  CoffTRAPUNTAL  FosMSp  reserving  only  technical 
terms  for  definition  here. 

(i.)  If  in  the  beginning  or  "  expo^tlon  "  the  material  with  which 
the  opening  voice  accompanies  the  answer  is  faithfully  reproduced 
as  the  accompaniment  to  subsequent  entries  of  the  subject,  it 
is  called  a  counUrsubject  (see  Counterpoint,  under  sub-heading 
DouUe  Counter poifU).  Obviously  the  process  may  be  carried 
further,  the  first  oountersubject  going  on  to  a  second  when  the 
subject  enters  in  the  third  part  and  so  on.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  new  subjects  appearing  later  in  the  fugue  in  combina- 
tion (immediate  or  destined)  with  the  original  subject.  Cherubini, 
holding  the  doctrine  that  a  fugue  cannot  have  more  than  one 
subject,  insists  on  applying  the  term  to  the  less  prominent  of 
the  subjects  of  what  are  commonly  called  double  fugues,  i.e. 
fugues  which  begin  with  two  parts  and  two  subjects  simultan- 
eously, and  so  also  with  UipU  and  quadruple  fugues. 

(ii.)  Episodes  are  passages  separating  the  entries  of  the  subiect.* 
Episodes  are  usually  devdoped  from  the  material  of  the  subject 
and  countersubjects;  they  are  very  rarely  independent,  but 
then  conspicuously  so. 

(iii.)  StreUo,  the  overlapping  of  subject  and  answer,  is  a  resource 
the  possibilities  of  which  may  be  exemplified  by  the  setting  of 
the  words  omnes  generaiiones  in  Bach's  Magnificai  (see  Bach). 

(iv.)  The  distinction  between  real  and  tonal  fugue,  which  is 
still  sometimes  treated  as  a  thing  of  great  historical  and  technical 
importance,  is  really  a  mere  detail  resulting  from  the'  fact  that 
a  violent  oscillation  between  the  keys  of  tonic  and  dominant 
is  no  part  of  the  function  of  a  fugal  exposition,  so  that  the  answer 
is  (especially  in  its  first  notes  and  in  points  that  tend  to  shift  the 
key)  not  so  much  a  transposition  of  the  subject  to  the  key  of 
the  dominant  as  an  adaptation  of  it  from  the  tonic  part  to  the 
dominant  part  of  the  scale,  or  vice  versa;  in  short,  the  answer 
is  as  far  as  possible  on  the  dominant,  not  in  the  dominanL  The 
modifications  this  principle  produces  in  the  answer  (which  have 
been  happily  described  as  resembling  "  fore-shortening  ")  are 
the  only  distinctive  marks  of  tonal  fugue;  and  the  text-books 
are  half  filled  with  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  from  matters 
of  ear  to  rules  of  thumb,  which  rules,  however,  have  the  merit 
(unusual  in  those  of  the  academic  fugue)  of  being  founded  on 
observation  of  the  practice  of  great  masters.  But  the  same 
principle  as  often  as  not  produces  answers  that  are  exact  trans- 
positions of  the  subject;  and  so  the  only  kind  of  real  fugue 
\i.e.  fugue  with  an  exact  answer)  that  could  rightly  be  contrasted 
with  tonal  fugue  would  be  that  in  which  the  answer  ought  to 
be  tonal  but  is  not.  It  must  be  admitted  that  tonal  answers  are 
rare  in  the  modal  music  of  the  x6th  century,  though  their  melodic 
principles  are  of  yet  earlier  date;  still,  though  tonal  fugue  does 
not  become  usu^  until  well  on  in  the  17th  century,  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  separate  species  is  manifestly  absurd,  unl«s  the  term 
simply  means  "  fugue  in  modem  tonality  or  key,"  whatever  the 
answer  may  be. 

The  term  "  answer  "  is  usually  reserved  for  those  entries  of 
the  subject  that  are  placed  in  what  may  be  called  the  "  comple- 
mentary "  position  of  the  scale,  whether  they  are  "  tonally  " 
modified  or  not.  Thus  the  order  of  entries  in  the  exposition  of 
the  first  fugue  of  the  Wohllemp.  Klav.  is  subject,  answer,  answer,- 
subject;  a  departure  from  the  usual  nde  according  to  which 
subject  and  answer  are  strictly  alternate  in  the  exposition. 

In  conclusion  we  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  most  accurate 
as  well  as  the  most  vivid  description  ever  given  of  the  essentials 
of  a  fugue,  in  the  famous  lines  in  Paradise  Lost,  book  zL 

"  Hu  volant  touch, 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue." 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  this  description  of  organ-music  was 

written  in  no  rlastical  period  of  instrumental  polyphony,  but 

just  half-way  between  the  death  of  Frescobaldi  and  the  birth 

*  An  episode  occurring  during  the  exposition  is  sometimes  called 
codetta,  a  distinction  the  uselessneas  01  which  at  onct  appears  on 
an  anal)r8iB  of  Bach's  3nd  fugue  in  the  Wohltemp.  Klao.  (the  term 
codetta  b  more  correctly  applied  to  notes  filling  in  a  gap  between 
subject  and  its  first  answer,  but  such  a  gap  is  rare  in  good  examples). 


of  Bach.    Every  word  is  a  definition,  both  retrospective  and 

prophetic;  and  in  '^transverse"  we  see  all  that  Sir  Frederick 

Gore  Ouselcy  expresses  in  his  popular  distinction  between  the 

"perpendicular"  or  homophonic  style  in  which  harmony  is 

built  up  in  chords,  and  the  "  horizontal "  or  polyphonic  style  in 

which  it  is  woven  in  threads  of  independent  melody.   (D.  F.  T.) 

FOHRICH,  JOSEPH  VON  (1800-1876).  Austrian  painter,  was 

bom  at  Kratzau  in  Bohemia  on  t  he  91  h  of  Febraary  i  &00.  Deeply 

impressed  as  a  boy  by  mde  pictures  adorning  the  wayside  chapels 

of  his  native  country,  his  first  attempt  at  composition  was  a 

sketch  of  the  Nativity  for  the  festival  of  Christmas  in  his  father's 

house.    He  lived  to  see  the  day  when,  becoming  celebrated  as 

a  composer  of  scriptural  episodes,  his  sacred  subjects  were 

transferred  in  numberless  repetitions  to  the  roadside  churches  of 

the  Austrian  state,  where  humble  peasants  thus  leamt  to  admire 

modem  art  reviving  the  models  of  earlier  ages.    Ftihrich  has 

been  fairly  described  as  a  "  Nazarenc,"  a  romantic  religious  artist 

whose  pencil  did  more  than  any  other  to  restore  the  old  spirit 

of  DUrer  and  give  new  shape  to  countless  incidents  of  the  gospel 

and  scriptural  legends.    Without  the  power  of  Cornelius  or  the 

grace  of  Overbeck,  he  composed  with  great  skill,  especially  in 

outline.    His  mastery  of  distribution,  form,    movement   and 

expression  was  considerable.    In  its  peculiar  way  his  drapery 

was  perfectly  cast.     Essentially    creative    as    a    landscape 

draughtsman,  he  had  still  no  feeling  for  colour;  and  when 

he  produced  monumental  pictures   he   was   not   neariy   so 

successful  as  when  designing  subjects  for  woodcuts.    Fiihrich's 

fame  extended  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Austrian  capital, 

and  his  illustrations  to  Tieck's  Cenofcpa,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 

the  Triumph  of  Christ,  the  Road  to  Bethlehem,  the  Succession 

of  Christ    according    to   Thomas   k   Kempis,    the    Prodigal 

Son,  and  the  verses  of  the  Psalter,  became  well  known.    His 

Prodigal  Son,  especially,  is  remarkable  for  the  fancy  with  which 

the  spirit  of  evil  is  embodied  in  a  figure  constantly  recurring, 

and  b'ke  that  of  Mephistophcles  exhibiting  temptation  in  a  human 

yet  demoniacal  shape.    Fdhrich  became  a  pupil  at  the  Academy 

of  Prague  in  1816.    His  first  inspiration  was  derived  from  the 

prints  of  Dilrer  and  the  Faust  of  Cornelius,  and  the  first  fruit  of 

this  tiurn  of  study  was  the  Genofeva  series.    In  1826  he  went  to 

Rome,  where  he  added  three  frescoes  to  those  executed  by 

Comelius  and  Overbeck  in  the  Palazzo  Massimi.    His  subjects 

were  taken  from  the  life  of  Tasso,  and  are  almost  solitary  examples 

of  his  talent  in  this  class  of  composition.    In  xSjx  he  ^ni^ed 

the  Triumph  of  Christ  now  in  the  Raczynski  palace  at  Berlin. 

In  1834  he  was  made  custos  and  in  1841  professor  of  composition 

in  the  Academy  of  Vienna.    After  this  he  completed  the  monu- 

ment£il  pictures  of  the  church  of  St  Nepomuk,  and  in  t854-x86x 

the  vast  series  of  wall  paintings  which  cover  the  inside  of  the 

Lerchenfeld  church  at  Vienna.    In  'X872  he  was  pensioned  and 

madcaknightof  the  order  of  Franz  Joseph;.  x875isthedateof  his 

illustrations  to  the  Psalms.    He  died  on  the  X3U1  of  March  1876. 

Hu  autobiography  was  published,  in  1875,  and  a  memoir  by  his 
son  Lucas  in  1886. 

FUJI  (Fuji-san,  Fujiyama,  Fusiyama),  a  cdebrated  mountain 
of  Japan,  standing  W.S.W.  of  Tokyo,  its  base  being  about  70  m. 
by  niil  from  that  city.  It  ibises  to  a  height  of  x 2,395  ^t.  and  its 
southem  slopes  reach  the  shore  of  Suruga  Bay.  It  is  a  cone  of 
beautifully  simple  form,  the  more  striking  to  view  because  it 
stands  isolated;  but  its  summit  is  not  conical,  being  broken  by 
a  crater  some  2000  ft.  in  diameter,  for  Fuji  is  a  quiescent  volcano. 
Small  outbursts  of  steam  are  still  to  be  observed  at  some  points. 
An  eruption  is  recorded  so  lately  as  the  first  decade  of  the  x8th 
century.  The  mountain  is  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  pilgrims 
(see  also  Japan). 

FU-KIBN  (formerly  Min),  a  south-eastern  province  of  China, 
bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Cheh-kiang,  S.  by  that  of  Kwang- 
tung,  W.  by  that  of  Kiang-si  and  E.  by  the  sea.  It  occupies  an 
area  of  53,480  sq.  m.  and  its  population  is  estimated  at  20,000,000. 
The  provincial  capital  is  Fuchow  Fu,  and  it  is  divided  into  eleven 
prefeaures,  besides  that  ruled  over  by  the  prefect  of  the  capital 
city.  Fu-kien  is  generally  mountainous,  being  overspread  by  the 
Nan-fihan  ranges,  which  run  a  general  course  of  N.E.  and  S.W. 
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The  prindpal  river  is  the  Mln,  which  is  formed  by  the  Junction, 
in  tlte  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Yen-p'ing  Fu,  of  three  rivers, 
namely,  the  Nui-ai,  whidi  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  on  the 
western  frontier  in  the  prefecture  of  Kien-ning  Fu,  the  Fuh-tun 
Ki,  the  source  of  which  is  found  in  the  distria  of  Kwang-tsib  in 
the  Dortb-west  of  the  province,  and  the  Ta-shi-ki  (Shao  Ki),  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  in  the  western  district  of  Ning-h  wa.  From 
Yen-p*iog  Fu  the  river  takes  a  south-easteriy  course,  and  after 
passing  aJong  the  south  face  of  the  dty  of  Fuchow  Fu,  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  about  30  m.  bek>w  that  town.  Its  upper  course 
is  narrow  and  rocky  and  abounds  in  rapids,  but  as  it  approaches 
Fucbow  Fu  the  channel  widens  and  the  current  becomes  slow 
and  even.  Its  depth  is  very  irregular,  and  it  is  navigable  only  by 
native  boats  of  a  small  class.  Two  other  rivers  flow  into  the  sea 
near  Amoy,  neither  of  which,  however,  is  navigable  for  any 
^:^»ttt^  from  its  mouth  owing  to  the  shallows  and  rapids  with 
which  they  abound.  Thirty-five  miles  inland  from  Amoy  stands 
the  dty  of  Chang  Chow,  famous  for  the  bridge  which  there  spans 
the  Kin-lung  river.  This  bridge  is  800  ft.  long,  and  consists  of 
granite  monoliths  stretching  from  one  abutment  to  another.  The 
soil  of  the  province  is,  as  its  name,  "  Happy  Establishment," 
indicates,  very  productive,  and  the  scenery  is  of  a  rich  and  varied 
character.  Most  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  verdure,  and  the 
less  nigged  are  laid  out  in  terraces.  Tlie  prindpal  products  of 
the  province  are  tea,  of  which  the  best  kind  is  that  known  as 
Bohea,  which  takes  its  name,  by  a  mispronunciation,  from  the 
Wu-e  Mountains,  in  the  prefecture  of  Kien-ning  Fu,  where  it  is 
grown;  grains  of  various  kinds,  oranges,  plantins,  lichis,  bamboo, 
ginger,  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  salt  (both  marine  and  rock), 
deers'  horns,  beeswax,  sugar,  fish,  birds'  nests,  medidne,  paper, 
doth,  timber,  &c  Fu-kien  has  three  open  ports,  Fuchow  Fu 
opened  in  2842,  Amoy  opened  to  trade  in  the  same  jrear  and 
Funing.  The  latter  port  was  only  opened  to  foreign  trade  in 
1898,  but  in  X904  it  imported  and  exported  goods  to  the  value  of 
£7668  and  £378,160  respectively. 

FUKUI.  a  town  of  Japan  in  the  province  of  Echisen,  Nippon,- 
near  the  west  coast,  ao  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Wakasa  Bay.  It  Ues  in 
a  vokantc  district  much  exposed  to  earthquakes,  and  suffered 
severely  during  the  disturbances  of  1891-1892,  when  a  chasm  over 
40  m.  long  was  opened  across  the  Nco  valley  from  Fukui  to 
Katabim.  But  Fiikui  subsequently  revived,  and  is  now  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  with  several  local  industries,  espedally  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  an  increasing  population  exceeding 
50,000.  Fukui  has  railway  communication.  There  are  ruins  of 
a  castle  of  the  Daimios  of  Echizen.  ^ 

FUKUOKA,  a  town  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island  of 
Kittshiu,  Japan,  in  the  province  of  Chikuzen,  90  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Nagasaki  by  raiL  Pop.  about  72,000.  With  Hakata,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  smaU  coast  stream,  it  forms  a  large  centre  of 
population,  with  an  increasing  export  trade  and  several  local 
industries.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  silk-weaving/and 
Hakata  especially  is  noted  for  its  durable  silk  fabrics.  Fukuoka 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  powerful  daimio  of  Chikuzen, 
and  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  medieval  hbtory  of  Japan, 
the  renowned  temple  of  Ydyas  in  the  district  was  destroyed  by 
fire  daring  the  revolution  of  x868.  There  are  several  other  places 
of  this  name  in  Japan,  the  most  important  being  Fukuoka  in  the 
province  of  Mutsu,  North  Nippon,  a  railway  station  on  the  main 
line  from  Tokyo  to  Aimori  Ura  Bay.    Pop.  about  5000. 

PULA  (FuLBE,  Fellatah  or  Peuls),  a  numerous  and  powerful 
African  people,  q>read  over  an  immense  region  from  Senegal 
nearly  to  Darfur.  Strictly  they  have  no  country  of  their  own,  and 
nowhere  form  the  whole  of  the  population,  though  nearly  always 
the  dominant  native  race.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Upper 
Senegal  and  in  the  countries  under  French  sway  immediately 
south  of  Senegambia,  notably  Futa  Jallon.  Farther  east  they 
rule,  wbject  to  the  control  of  the  French,  Segu  and  Massena, 
countries  on  both  banks  of  the  upper  Niger,  to  the  south-west  of 
Timbuktu.  The  districts  within  the  great  bend  of  the  Niger 
have  a  large  Fula  population.  East  of  that  river  Sokoto  and  its 
tributary  emirates  are  ruled  by  Fula  princes,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  British  Nigerian  administration.    Fula  are  settled 


in  Bomu,  Bagirmi,  Wadai  and  the  upper  NQe  Valley ,*  but  have 
no  political  power  in  those  countries.  Thdr  most  southerly 
emirate  is  Adamawa,  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  upper 
Benue.  In  this  vast  region  of  distribution  the  Fula  populations 
are  most  dense  towards  the  west  and  north,  most  scattered 
towards  the  east  and  south.  Originally  herdsmen  in  the  western 
and  central  Sudan,  th^  extended  their  sway  east  of  the  Niger, 
under  the  leadership  of  Othman  Dan  Fodio,  during  the  early 
years  of  the  xgth  century,  and  having  subdued  the  Hausa  states, 
founded  the  empire  of  Sokoto  with  the  vassal  emirates  of  Kano, 
Gando,  Nupe,  Adamawa,  &c. 

The  question  of  the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  Fula  has  given  rise 
to  an  enormous  amount  of  speculation,  but  the  most  reasonable 
theory  is  that  they  are  a  mixture  of  Berber  and  Negro.  Hiis  is 
now  the  most  generally  accepted  theory.  Certainly  there  is  no 
reason  to  connect  them  with  the  andent  Egyptians.  In  the 
district  of  Senegal  known  as  Fuladugu  or  "  Fula  Land,"  where 
the  purest  types  of  the  race  are  found,  the  people  are  of  a  reddish 
brown  or  hght  chestnut  colour,  with  oval  faces,  ringlety  or  even 
smooth  hair,  never  woolly,  straight  and  even  aquiline  noses, 
delicatdy  shaped  lips  and  regular  features  quite  differentiating 
them  from  the  Negro  type.  Like  most  conquering  races  the 
Fula  are,  however,  not  of  uniform  physique,  in  many  districts 
approximating  to  the  local  type.  They  nevertheless  maintain 
throughout  their  widespread  territory  a  certain  national  solid- 
arity, thanks  to  common  q>eech,  traditions  and  usages.  The 
ruling  caste  of  the  Fula  differs  widely  in  character  from  the 
herdsmen  of  the  western  Sudan.  The  latter  are  peaceable, 
inoffensive  and  abstemious.  They  are  mainly  monogamous, 
and  by  rigidly  abstaining  from  fordgn  marriages  have  preserved 
racial  purity.  The  ruling  caste  in  Nigeria,  on  the  other  hand, 
demise  their  pastoral  brethren,  and  -through  generations  of 
polygamy  with  the  conquered  tribes  have  become  more  Negroid 
in  type,  black,  burly  and  coarse  featured.  Love  of  luxury, 
pomp  and  finery  is  thdr  chief  characteristic.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  Fula  race  is  distinguished  by  great  intclh'gence,  frankness  of 
disposition  and  strength  of  character.  As  soldiers  they  are 
renowned  almost  exclusivdy  as  cavalry;  and  the  riice  has 
produced  several  leaders  possessed  of  much  strategical  skill. 
Besides  the  ordinary  Negro  weapons,  they  use  iron  speut  with 
leatherbound  handles  and  swords.  They  are  generally  excellent 
rulers,  stem  but  patient  and  Just.  The  Nigerian  emirs  acquired, 
however,  an  evil  reputation  during  the  19th  century  as  ^ve 
raiders.  They  have  long  been  devout  Mahommedans,  and 
mosques  and  schoob  exist  in  almost  all  their  towns.  Tradition 
says  that  of  old  every  Fula  boy  and  p'rl  was  a  scholar;  but 
during  the  decadence  of  thdr  power  towards  the  dose  of  the  XQth 
century  education  was  not  highly  valued.  Power  seems  to  have 
somewhat  spoilt  this  virile  race,  but  such  authorities  as  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard  belif  ve  them  still  capable  of  a  great  future. 

The  Fula  language  has  as  yet  found  no  place  in  any  African 
linguistic  family.  In  its  rudiments  it  is  akin  to  the  Hamito- 
Semitic  group.  It  possesses  two  grammatical  genders,  not 
masculine  and  feminine,  but  the  human  and  the  non-human; 
the  adjective  agrees  in  assonance  with  its  noun,  and  euphony 
plays  a  great  part  in  verbal  and  nominal  inflections.  In  some 
ways  resembling  the  Negro  dialects,  it  betrays  non-Negroid 
influences  in  the  use  of  suflixes.  The  name  of  the  people  has  many 
variations.  Fulbe  or  Fula  (sing.  Pullo,  Peul)  is  the  Mandingan 
name,  FoUani  the  Hausa,  Fellatah  the  Kanuri,  FuUan  the 
Arab,  and  Fulde  on  the  Benue.  Like  the  name  Abate,  "  white," 
given  them  in  Kororofa,  all  these  seem  to  refer  to  their  light 
reddish  hue. 

See  F.  Rattel,  History  ef  Mankind  (English  ed.,  London,  1896- 
1898) ;  Sir  F.  Lugaid,  "  Northern  Nigena,  in  Gtotrapkical  Journal 
(July  IQ04):  Gnmal  de  Guirodon,  Les  Puis  (1887):  E.  A.  Bracken- 
bury,  A  Short  Vocabulary  of  the  Fulani  Lan^wge  (Zun^ni,  1907); 
the  articles  NiCEftiA  and  Sokoto  and  authorities  there  cited. 

» Sir  Wm.  Wallace  in  a  report  on  Northern  Nigeria  ("  Colonial 
Office"  series,  No.  551,  IQ07)  calls  attention  to  the  exodus  "of 
thousands  of  Fulani  of  all  sorts,  but  mostly  Mcllawa,  from  the 
French  Middle  Niger."  and  states  that  the  majority  of  the  emigraota 


are  settling  in  the  Nile  valley. 
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FULCHBR  (or  Foucbek)  OP  CHARTRBS  (1058P-C.  1x30), 
French  chronicler,  was  a  priest  who  was  present  at  the  coundl 
of  Clermont  in  1095,  and  accompanied  Robert  II.,  duke  of 
Normandy,  on  the  first  cnzsade  in  1096.  Having  spent  some 
time  in  Italy  and  taken  part  in  the  fitting  on  tlw  way  to  the 
Holy  Land,  he  became  chaplain  to  Baldwin,  who  was  chosen 
king  of  Jerusalem  in  xxoo,  and  lived  with  Baldwin  at  Edessa 
and  then  at  Jerusalem.  He  accompanied  this  king  on  several 
warlike  expeditions,  but  won  more  lasting  fame  by  writing  his 
Historia  HierosolymUana  or  Gesta  Prancarum  Jerusalem  ex- 
pugnantium,  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  sources  for  the  history 
of  the  first  crusade.  In  its  final  form  it  is  divided  into  three 
books,  and  covers  the  period  between  the  council  of  Clermont 
and  XI 27,  and  the  author  only  gives  details  of  events  which  he 
himself  had  witnessed.  It  was  used  by  William  of  Tyie.  Fulcher 
died  after  xxsy,  probably  at  Jerusalem.  He  has  been  confused 
with  Foucher  of  Mongervillier  (d.  1x71),  abbot  of  St-P^-en- 
Vall£e  at  Chartres,  and  also  with  another  perwn  of  the  same 
name  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Antioch  in 
X098. 

The  Historia,  but  in  an  incomplete  form,  was  fint  published  by 
J.  Bongars  in  the  Cesta  Dei  ^  Francos  (Hanover,  i6xi\  The  best 
edition  is  in  tome  iii.  of  the  RtcueU  aes  kistoriens  des  croisades, 
Hisloriens  ouidentaux  (Paris,  1866) ;  and  there  ia  a  French  transla- 
tion in  tome  xxiv.  of  Guizot's  CoUedion  des  mSmoires  relatifs  d 
Vhistoire  de  France  (Paris.  1823-1835). 

Sec  H.  von  Sybel,  Cesckickte  des  ersien  Kretaauies  (Letpsi^,  1881) : 
and  A.  Molinier,  Lu  Sources  de  Vhistoire  de  Franu,  tome  u.  (Paris, 

1902)- 

FULDAf  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  between  the  Rh5n  and  the  Vogel- 
Gebirge,  69  m.  N.E.  from  Frankfort-on-Main  on  the  raUway 
to  Bebra.  Although  irregularly  built  the  town  is.  pleasantly 
situated,  and  contains  two  fine  squares,  on  one  of  which  stands  a 
fine  statue  of  St  Boniface.  The  present  cathedral  was  built 
at  the  beginning  of  the  xSth  century  on  the  model  of  St  Peter's 
at  Rome,  but  it  has  an  ancient  crypt,  which  contains  the  bones 
of  St  Boniface  and  was  restored  in  x89a.  Opposite  the  cathedral 
is  the  former  monastery  of  St  Michael,  now  the  episcopal  palace. 
The  Michaelskirche,  attached  to  it,  is  a  small  round  church  built, 
in  imitation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  8aa  and  restored  in  1853. 
Of  other  buildings  may  be  mentioiwd  the  Library,  with  upwards 
of  80,000  printed  books  and  many  valuable  MSS.,  the  stately 
palace  with  its  gardens  and  orangery,  the  former  Benedictine 
nunnery* (founded  X625,  and  now  used  as  a  seminary),  and  the 
Minorite  friary  ( 1 238)  no^  used  as  a  furniture  warehouse,  t  Among 
the  secular  buildings  are  the  fine  Schloss,  the  BiblioU$ek,  the 
town  hall  and  the  post  office.  There  are  several  schools,  a  hospital 
founded  in  the  X3th  century,  and  some  new  artillery  barracks. 
Many  industries  are  carried  on  in  Fulda.  These  include  weaving 
and  dyeing,  the  manufacture  of  linen,  plush  and  other  textiles 
and  brewing.  There  are  also  railway  works  in  the  town.  A 
large  trade  is  done  in  cattle  and  grain,  many  markets  being  held 
here.  Fine  views  are  obtained  from  several  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, among  these  being  the  Frauenberg»  the  Peteisbcrg  and 
the  Kalvarienberg. 

Fulda  owes  its  existence  to  its  famous  abbey.  It  became  a 
town  in  1208,  and  during  the  middle  ages  there  were  many 
struggles  between  the  abbots  and  the  townsfolk.  During  the 
Peasants'  War  it  was  captured  by  the  rebels  and  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War  by  the  Hanoverians.  It  came  finally  into  the 
possession  of  Prussia  in  x866.  From  1734  to  1804  Fulda  was 
the  seat  of  a  university,  and  latterly  many  assemblies  of. German 
bishops  have  been  held  in  the  town. 

The  great  Benedictine  abbey  of  Fulda  occupies  the  place  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Germany  which  Monte  Cassino  holds 
in  Italy,  St  Gall  in  South  Germany,  Corvey  in  Saxony,  Tours 
in  France  and  lona  in  Scotland.  Founded  in  744  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  St  Boniface  by  his  pupil  Sturm,  who  was  the  first  abbot, 
it  became  the  centre  of  a  great  missionary  work.  It  was  liberally 
endowed  with  land  by  the  princes  of  the  Carolingian  house  and 
others,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  famous  and  wealthy 
establishments  of  its  kind.    About  968  the  pope  declared  that 


its  abbot  was  primate  of  all  the  abbots  in  (Germany  and  Gaul, 
and  later  he  became  a  prince  of  the  Empire.  Fulda  was  q)erially 
famous  for  its  school,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  theological 
Iraming  of  the  eariy  middle  ages.  Among  the  teachers  here 
wexe  Alcuin,  Hrabanus  Maurus,  who  was  abbot  from  82a  to  843, 
and  Walafrid  Strabo.  Early  in  the  xoth  century  the  monastery 
was  reformed  by  introducing  monks. from  Scotland,  who  were 
responsible  for  restoring  in  its  old  strictness  the  Benedictine  rule. 
Later  the  abbey  lost  some  of  its  lands  and  also  its  high  position, 
and  some  time  before  the  Reformation  the  days  of  its  gloiy 
were  over.  Johann  von  Hennebcrg,  who  was  abbot  from  1529 
to  X541,  showed  some  sympathy  with  the  teaching  of  the  ce- 
formers,  but  the  Counter-Reformation  made  great  progress  here 
under  Abbot 'Balthasar  von  Dembach.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
gave  the  abbey  as  a  principality  to  William,  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
but  William's  rule  only  lasted  for  ten  years.  In  1752  the  abbot 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  bishop,  and  Fulda  ranked  as  a  prince- 
bishopric  This  was  secularized  in  x8o2,  and  in  quick  succession 
it  belonged  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  king  of  France  and  the 
grand-duchy  of  Frankfort.  In  x8x6  the  greater  part  of  the 
prindpah'ty  was  ceded  by  Prussia  to  Hesse-Caasel,  a  smaller 
portion  being  united  with  Bavaria.  Sharing  the  fate  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  this  larger  portion  was  annexed  byPrussia  in  1866.  In 
X829  a  new  bishopric  was  founded  at  Fulda. 

For  the  town  tee  A.  Hartmann,  Zeitiesckichle  von  Fulda  (Fulda, 
1895);  J.  Schneider,  FHhrer  dutch  die  Sladt  Fulda  (Fulda.  1899); 
and  Cl^onik  von  Fulda  und  dessen  Umrebungen  C1839).  For  the 
history  of  the  abbey  sec  Gegcnbaur,  Das  KlosUr  Fwda  im  Karolinger 
ZeitaUer  (Fulda,  1871-187^;  Amdt.  GesehickU  des  Hochstifis  Fulda 
(Fulda.  i860) :  and  the  Fuldaer  GesckicktsblStter  (1902  fol.). 

FULOBHTIUS,  FABIUS  PLANCIADBS.  Latin  grammarian, 
a  native  of  Africa,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  (or  the 
last  part  of  the  sth)  century  aj>.  He  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspe  (468-533),  to  whom  he  was 
probably  related,  and  also  from  the  bishop's  pupil  and  biographer, 
Fulgentius  Ferrandus.  Four  extant  works  are  attributed  to 
him.  (x)  Mylhologiarum  libri  Hi.,  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Catus,  a  presbyter  of  Carthage,  containing  75  myths  briefly  told, 
and  then  explained  in  the  mystical  and  allegorical  manner  of 
the  Stoics  and  Neoplatonists.  For  this  purpose  the  author 
generally  invokes  the  aid  of  etymologies  which,  borrowed  from 
the  philosophers,  are  highly  absurd.  As  a  Christiair,  Fulgentius 
sometimes  (but  less  frequently  than  might  have  been  expected) 
quotes  the  Bible  by  the  side  of  the  philosophers,  to  give  a 
Christian  colouring  to  the  moral  lesson.  ( 2)  ExposiUo  Vergiliattat 
cqniinentiae  (fionlinetUia  ^conicnts),  a  sort  of  appendix  to  (i), 
dedicated  to  Catus.  The  poet  himself  appears  to  the  author  and 
explains  the  twelve  books  of  the  Aeneid  as  a  picture  of  human 
life.  The  three  words  arma  ( »  virtus) ,  vir  ( ■■  sapientia) ^primus 
(sprinceps)  in  the  first  h'ne  represent  respectively  substanlia 
corporalis^  sensualis,  crnans.  Book  i.  symbolizes  the  birth  and 
early  childhood  of  man  (the  shipwreck  of  Aeneas  deiK>tes  the 
peril  of  birth),  book  vi.  the  plunge  into  the  depths  of  wisdom. 
(3)  Expositio  sermoHum  anliquorum,  explanations  of  63  rare  and 
obsolete  words,  supported  by  quotations  (sometimes  from  authors 
and  works  that  never  existed).  It  is  much  inferior  to  the  similar 
work  of  Nonius,  with  which  it  is  often  edited.  (4)  Liber  absque 
litteris  de  acialibus  mundi  el  hominis.  In  the  MS.  heading  of  this 
work,  the  name  of  the  author  is  given  as  Fabius  Claudius 
Gordianus  Fulgentius  (Claudius  is  the  name  of  the  father,  and 
Gordianus  that  of  the  grandfather  of  the  bishop,  to  whom  some 
attribute  Ihe  work)  The  title  Absque  litteris  indicates  that  one 
letter  of  the  alphabet  is  wholly  omitted  in  each  successive  book 
(A  in  bk.  i.,  B  in  bk.  ii.).  Only  14  books  are  preserved.  The 
matter  is  chiefly  taken  from  sacred  history.  In  addition  to  these, 
Fulgentius  speaks  of  early  poetical  attempts  after  the  manner  of 
Anacreon,  and  of  a  woric  called  Physiologus,  dealing  with  medical 
questions,  and  including  a  discussion  of  the  mystical  signification, 
of  the  numbers  7  and  9.  Fulgentius  is  a  representative  of  the 
so-called  late  African  style,  taking  for  his  models  Apuleius, 
Tertullian  and  Martianus  Capella.  His  language  ia  bombastic, 
affected  and  incorrect,  while  the  lengthy  and  elaborate  periods 
make  it  difficult  to  imderstand  his  meaning. 
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See  the  edition  of  the  four  works  by  R.  Helm  (1898,  Teubner 
cries);  also  M.  Zink,  Dtr  Mytkolc^  PvlgenUus  (1867):  E.  Jung- 
Tiaan, "  De  Fulgentti  aetate  et  scriptis,"  in  Acta  SocielaHs  Pkiiologae 
Ltpsieiuis,  i.  (1871);  A.  Ebert,  AUtemeine  CtschickU  der  LiU.  des 
MiUeiaUers,  l;  articte  "  Fulgentius*^  by  C.  F.  Bdhr  in  Erech  and 
Grober's  AUtemeint  EMcyUop6dU\  Teuffel-Schwabe,  History  of 
R0ma»  LUerahtrt  (Eng.  trans.). 

FUIOINIAB  (mod.  Foligno),  an  ancient  town  of  Umbria, 
Italy,  on  the  later  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  15  m.  S.  of  Nuceria. 
It  appears  to  have  been  of  comparatively  late  origin,  inasmuch 
as  it  had  no  city  walls,  but,  in  imperial  times  especially,  owing 
to  its  position  on  the  new  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  it  must  have 
increased  in  importance  as  being  the  point  of  depaxture  of  roads 
to  Penisia  and  to  Picenum  over  the  pass  of  Plestia.  It  appears 
to  have  had  an  amphitheatre,  and  three  bridges  over  the  Topino 
are  attributed  to  the  Roman  period.  Three  miles  to  the  N.  lies 
the  independent  community  of  Forum  Flaminii,  the  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Profiamma,  at 
or  near  which  the  newer  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia  rejoined  the 
older.  It  was  no  doubt  founded  by  the  builder  of  the  road, 
C.  Flaminius,  consul  in  220  B.C.  (See  Foucno  and  Flaminia, 
Via.)  (T.  As.) 

FULGURITE  (from  Lat.  ftdgur,  lightning),  in  petrology,  the 
name  given  to  rocks  which  have  been  fused  on  the  surface  by 
tightning,  and  to  the  characteristic  holes  in  rocks  formed  by  the 
same  agency.  When  lightning  strikes  the  naked  surfaces  of 
rocks,  the  sudden  rise  of  temperature  may  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  fnsion,  especially  when  the  rocks  are  dry  and  the 
electricity  is  not  readily  conducted  away.  Instances  of  this 
have  been  observed  on  Ararat  and  on  several  mountains  in  the 
Alps,  Pyrenees,  &c  A  thin  glassy  crust,  resembling  a  coat  of 
varnish,  is  formed;  its  thickness  is  usually  not  more  than  one- 
eighth  c^  an  inch,  and  it  may  be  colourless,  white  or  yellow.  When 
examined  under  the  microscope,  it  usually  shows  no  crystalliza- 
tion, and  contains  minute  bubbles  due  to  the  expansion  of  air 
or  other  gases  in  the  fused  pellicle.  Occasionally  small  microliths 
may  appear,  but  this  is  uncommon  because  so  thin  a  film  would 
cool  with  extreme  rapidity.  The  minerals  of  the  rock  beneath 
are  in  some  cases  partly  fused,  but  the  more  refractory  often 
appear  quite  unaffected.  The  glass  has  arisen  from  the  melting 
of  the  most  fusible  ingredients  alone. 

Another  type  of  fulgurite  is  commonest  in  dry  sands  and 
takes  the  shape  of  vertical  tubes  which  may  be  neariy  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  GeneraUy  they  are  elliptical  in  cross  section, 
or  flattened  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  surrounding  sand  on 
the  fulgurite  at  a  time  when  it  was  still  very  hot  and  plastic. 
These  tubes  are  often  vertical  and  may  run  downwards  for 
several  feet  through  the  sand,  branching  and  lessening  as  they 
descend.  Tubular  perforations  in  hard  rocks  have  been  noted 
abo,  but  these  are  short  and  probably  follow  original  cracks. 
The  ^Uusy  material  contains  grains  of  sand  and  many  small 
round  or  elliptical  cavities,  the  long  axes  of  which  are  radial. 
Minerals  like  felspar  and  mica  are  fused  more  readily  than 
quartz,  but  analysis  shows  that  some  fulgurite  glasses  aro  very 
rich  iu  silica,  which  perhaps  was  dissolved  in  the  gla»  rather 
than  simply  fused.  The  central  cavity  of  the  tube  and  the 
bubbles  in  its  walls  point  to  the  expansion  of  the  gases 
(air,  water,  &&)  in  the  sand  by  sudden  and  extreme  heating. 
Very  fine  threads  of  glass  project  from  the  surface  of  the  tube 
as  if  fused  droplets  had  been  projected  outwards  with  con* 
liderable  force.  Where  the  quartz  grains  have  been  greatly 
heated  but  not  melted  they  become  white  and  semi-opaque, 
but  where  they  are  in  contact  with  the  glass  they  usually  show 
partial  solution.  Occasionally  crystallization  has  begun  before 
the  glass  sotidified,  and  small  microliths,  the  nature  of  which  is 
undeterminable,  occur  in  streams  and  wisps  in  the  dear  hyaline 
matrix.  0.  S.  F.) 

FULHAH,  a  western  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
En^nd,  bounded  N.W.  by  Hammersmith,  N.E.  by  Kensington, 
E.  by  Chelsea,  and  S.E.,  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  river  Thames. 
Pop.  (igox)  137,289.  The  principal  thoroughfares  are  Fulham 
Palace  Road  running  S.  from  Hammersmith,  Fulham  Road 
and  King's  Road,  iff.  from  Chelsea,  coverging  and  leading  to 


Putney  Bridge  over  the  Thames;  North  End  Road  between 
Hammersmith  and  Fulham  Roads;  Lillie  Road  between  South 
Kensington  and  Fulham  Palace  Road;  and  Wandsworth  Bridge 
Road  leading  S.  from  New  King's  Road  to  Wandsworth  Bridge. 
In  the  north  Fulham  includes  the  residential  district  known  as 
West  Kensington,  and  farther  south  that  of  Walbam  Green. 
The  manor  house  or  palace  of  the  bishops  of  London  stands  in 
grounds,  beautifully  planted  and  surrounded  by  a  moat,  believed 
to  be  a  Danish  work,  near  the  river  west  of  Putney  Bridge.  Its 
oldest  portion  is  the  picturesque  western  quadrangle,  buOt  by 
Bishop  Fitzjames  (x 50^x522).  The  parish  church  of  All 
Saints,  between  the  bridge  and  the  grounds,  was  erected  in 
x88x  from  designs  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield.  The  fine  old  monu- 
ments from  the  former  building,  dating  from  the  x6th  to  the 
x8th  centuries,  are  mostly  preserved,  and  in  the  churchyard  are 
the  memorials  of  several  bishops  of  London  and  of  Theodore  Hook 
(1841).  The  public  recreation  grounds  include  the  embankment 
and  gardens  between  the  river  and  the  palace  grounds,  and 
there  are  also  two  well-known  enclosures  used  for  sports  within 
the  borough.  Of  these  Hurlingham  Park  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Hurlingham  Polo  Club  and  a  fashionable  resort;  and 
(^een's  Club,  West  Kensington,  has  tennis  and  other  courts 
for  the  use  of  members,  and  is  also  the  scene  of  important 
football  matches,  and  of  the  athletic  meetings  between  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Universities,  and  those  between  the  English 
and  American  Universities  held  in  England.  In  Seagrave  Road 
is  the  Western  fever  hospital.  The  parliamentary  borough  of 
Fulham  returns  one  member.  The  borough  council  consists  of 
a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  56  councillors.    Area,  x  703* 5  acres. 

Fulham,  or  in  its  earliest  form  FuUankamy  js  uncertainly 
stated  to  signify  "  the  place  "  either  "  of  fowls  "  or  "  of  dirt." 
The  manor  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  Bishop  Ericenwald 
about  the  year  691  for  himself  and  his  successors  in  the  see  of 
London,  and  Holinshed  relates  that  the  Bishop  of  London  was 
lodging  in  his  manor  place  in  x  141  when  Geoffrey  de  MandeviUe, 
riding  out  from  the  Tower  of  London,  took  him  prisoner.  At 
the  Commonwealth  the  manor  was  temporarily  out  of  the 
bishops'  hands,  being  sold  to  Colonel  Edmund  Harvey.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  first  erection  of  a  parish  church,  but  the  first 
known  rector  was  appointed  in  1242,  and  a  church  probably 
existed  a  century  before  this.  The  earliest  part  of  the  church 
demolished  in  x88x,  however,  did  not  date  farther  back  than 
the  X5th  century.  In  879  Danish  invaders,  sailing  up  the 
Thames,  wintered  at  Fulham  and  Hammersmith.  Near  the 
former  wooden  Putney  Bridge,  built  in  1729  and  repkced  in 
x886,  the  eari  of  Essex  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river 
in  1643  in  order  to  march  his  army  in  pursuit  of  Charles  L,  who 
thereupon  fell  back  on  Oxford.  Margravine  Road  recalls  the 
existence  of  Bradcnburg  House,  a  riverside  mansion  built  by 
Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  used  as  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Fairfax  in  1647  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
occupied  in  1792  by  the  margrave  of  Bradenburg-Anspach 
and  Bayreuth  and  his  wife,  and  in  1820  by  Caroline,  consort  of 
(jeorge  IV. 

FULKt  king  of  Jerusalem  (b.  1092),  was  the  son  of  Fulk  IV., 
count  of  Anjou,  and  his  wife  Bertrada  (who  ultimately  deserted 
her  husband  and  became  the  mistress  of  Philip  I.  of  France). 
He  became  count  of  Anjou  in  1x09,  and  considerably  added  to 
the  prestige  of  his  house.  In  particular  he  showed  himself  a 
doughty  opponent  to  Henry  I.  of  England,  against  whom  he 
continually  supported  Louis  VI.  of  France,  until  in  1x27  Henry 
won  him  over  by  betrothing  his  daughter  Matilda  to  Fulk's  son 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet.  Already  in  1x20  Fulk  had  visited  the 
Holy  Land,  and  become  a  close  friend  of  the  Templars.  On  his 
return  he  assigned  to  the  order  of  the  Templars  an  annual  sub- 
sidy, while  he  also  maintained  two  knights  in  the  Holy  Land 
for  a  year.  In  X128  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  East, 
when  he  received  an  embassy  from  Baldwin  II.,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
who  had  no  male  heir  to  succeed  him,  offering  his  daughter 
Melisinda  in  marriage,  with  the  right  of  eventual  succession  to 
the  kingdom.  Fulk  readily  accepted  the  offer;  and  in  1x29 
he  came  and  was  married  to  Melisinda,  receiving  the  towns  (^ 
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Acre  and  Tyre  as  her  dower.  In  1 13 1 ,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine, 
he  became  king  of  Jerusalem.  His  reign  is  not  marked  by  any 
considerable  events:  the  kingdom  which  had  reached  its  zenith 
under  Baldwin  II.,  and  did  not  begin  to  decline  till  the  capture 
of  Edessa  in  the  reign  of  Baldwin  III.,  was  quietly  prosperous 
under  his  rule.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  to  act  as 
regent  of  Antioch,  and  to  provide  a  husband,  Raymund  of 
(oitou,  for  the  infant  heiress  Constance.  But  the  great  problem 
with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  the  progress  of  the  atabeg  Zengi 
of  Mosul.  In  1 137  he  was  beaten  near  Barin,  and  escaping  into 
the  fort  was  surrounded  and  forced  to  capitulate.  A  little 
later,  however,  he  greatly  improved  his  position  by  strengthening 
his  alliance  with  the  vizier  of  Damascus,  who  also  had  to  fear 
the  progress  of  Zengi  (1140);  and  in  this  way  he  was  able  to 
capture  the  fort  of  Banias,  to  the  N.  of  Lake  Tiberias.  Fulk 
also  strengthened  the  kingdom  on  the  south;  while  his  butler, 
Paganus,  planted  the  fortress  of  Krak  to  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  helped  to  give  the  kingdom  an  access  towards  the 
Red  Sea,  he  himself  construaed  BUnche  Garde  and  other  forts 
on  the  S.W.  to  overawe  the  garrison  of  Ascalon,  which  was  still 
held  by  the  Mahommedans,  and  to  clear  the  road  towards  Egypt. 
Twice  in  Fulk's  reign  the  eastern  emperor,  John  Comnenus, 
appeared  in  northern  Syria  (1137  and  1142);  but  his  coming 
did  not  affect  the  king,  who  was  able  to  decline  politely  a  visit 
which  the  emperor  proposed  tomaketoJerusaleuL  In  X143  he 
died,  leaving  two  sons,  who  both  became  kings,  as  Baldwin  III. 
and  Amalric  I. 

Fulk  continued  the  tradition  of  good  statesmanship  and 
sound  churchmanship  which  Baldwin  I.  and  Baldwin  U.  had 
b^;un.  William  of  Tyre  speaks  of  him  as  a  fine  soldier,  an  able 
politician,  and  a  good  son  of  the  church,  and  only  bUmes  him 
for  partiality  to  Ids  friends,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  names  and 
faces,  which  placed  him  at  a  disadvantage  and  made  him  too 
dependent  on  his  immediate  intimates.  Little,  perhaps,  need 
be  made  of  these  censures:  the  real  fault  of  Fulk  was  his  neglect 
to  envisage  the  needs  of  the  northern  principalities,  and  to 
head  a  combined  resistance  to  the  rising  power  of  Zengi  of 

Mosul. 

His  reign  in  Jerusalem  is  narrated  by  R.  Rfihricht  iCtsekuhte  des 
KdHigreicks  Jerusalem,  Innsbruck,  1898),  and  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  monogiaph  by  G.  Dodu  {De  Fukonis  Hierosolymitam 
regno,  Paris,  1894).  (E.  Br.) 

FULK  (d.  900),  archbishop  of  Reims,  and  partisan  of  Charles 
the  Simple  in  his  struggle  with  Odo,  count  of  Paris,  was  elected 
to  the  see  as  archbishop  in  883  upon  the  death  of  Hincmar. 
In  887  he  was  engaged  in  a  stru^le  with  the  Normans  who 
invaded  his  territories.  Upon  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat 
he  sided  with  Charles  the  Simple  in  his  contest  for  the  West 
Prankish  dominions  against  Count  Odo  of  Paris,  and  crowned 
him  king  in  his  own  metropolitan  church  at  Reims  after  most 
of  the  nobles  had  gone  over  to  Odo  (893).  Upon  the  death  of 
Odo  he  succeeded  in  having  Charles  recognized  as  king  by  a 
majority  of  the  West  Prankish  nobility.  In  893  he  obtained 
special  privileges  for  his  province  from  Pope  Formosus,  who 
promised  that  thereafter,  when  the  archbishopric  became 
vacant,  the  revenues  should  not  be  enjoyed  by  anyone  while 
the  vacancy  existed,  but  should  be  reserved  for  the  new  incum- 
bent, provided  the  election  took  place  within  the  canonical 
limit  of  three  months.  From  898  until  his  death  he  held  the 
office  of  chancellor,  which  for  some  time  afterwards  was  regularly 
filled  by  the  archbishop  of  Reims.  In  his  efforts  to  keep  the 
wealthy  abbesrs  and  benefices  of  the  church  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  nobles,  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders,  who  secured  his  assassination  on  the  17th  of 
June  900,  a  crime  which  the  weak  Carolingian  monarch  left 

unpunished. 

Fulk  left  some  letters,  which  are  collected  in  Migne,  Patrehgia 
Latina,  vol.  cxxxi.  11-14. 

FULKK  WILUAM  (1538-1589),  Puritan  divine,  was  bom 
in  London  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  After  studying  law  for 
six  years,  he  became  a  feUow  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1 564.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  "vestiaiian"  controversy, 
and  persuaded  the  college  to  discard  the  suzpUce.  Inconsequence 


he  was  expelled  from  St.  John's  for  a  time,  but  in  1567  he  became 
Hebrew  lecturer  and  preacher  there.  After  standing  unsuccess- 
fully for  the  headship  of  the  college  in  1569,  he  became  chaplain 
to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  received  from  him  the  livings  of 
Warley,  in  Essex,  and  Dennington  in  Suffolk.  In  2578  he  was 
elected  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  As  a  Puritan 
controversialist  he  was  remarkably  active;  in  1580  the  bishop 
of  Ely  appointed  him  to  defend  puritanism  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Thomas  Watson,  ex-bishop  of  Lincoln  (1513-1584), 
and  John  Feckenham,  formerly  abbot  of  Westminster,  and  in 
1 581  he  was  one  of  the  disputants  with  the  Jesuit,  Edmund 
Campion,  while  in  158a  he  was  among  the  clergy  selected 
by  the  privy  council  to  aigue  against  any  papist.  His 
numerous  polemical  writings  include  A  Defense  of  ike  sincere 
true  Translations  of  the  kolie  Scriptures  into  the  Englisk 
tong  (London,  1583),  and  confutations  of  Thomas  Staple- 
ton  (1535-1598),  Cardinal  Allen  and  other  Roman  Catholic 
controversialists. 

FULK  NBRRA  (c.  970-1040),  count  of  Anjou,  eldest  son  of 
Count  Geoffrey  I.,  "  Grisegondle"  (Grey  Tunic)  and  Adela  of 
Vermandois,  was  bom  about  970  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  countship  of  Anjou  on  the  a  ist  of  July  987.  He  was  success- 
ful in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  count  of  Rennes  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  conquest  of  Touraioe  (see  Amjou).  In  this 
connexion  he  built  a  great  number  of  strong  castles,  which  has 
led  in  modem  times  to  his  being  called  "the  great  builder." 
He  also  founded  several  religious  houses,  among  them  the  abbeys 
of  BeauUeu,  near  Loches  (c  X007),  of  Saint-Nicholas  at  Angers 
(loao)  and  of  Ronceray  at  Angers  (zoa8),  and,  in  order  to  expiate 
his  crimes  of  violence,  made  three  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land 
(in  iooa-1003,  c.  1008  and  in  1039).  On  his  return  from  the 
third  of  these  journeys  he  died  at  Metz  in  Lorraine  on  the  aist  of 
June  1040.  By  his  first  marriage,  with  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Bouchard  le  V^n^ble,  count  of  Vend6me,  he  had  a  daughter, 
Adela,  who  married  Boon  of  Nevers  and  transmitted  to  her 
children  the  countship  of  VendAme.  Elizabeth  having  died  in 
xooo,  Fulk  married  Hildegarde  of  Lorraine,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  Geoffrey  Martel  (9.V.),  and  a  daughter  Ermengarde,  who 
married  Geoffrey,  count  of  Gitinais,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Geoffrey  "  le  Barbu  "  (the  Bearded)  and  of  Fulk  "  le  R6chin  " 
(see  Amjou). 

See  Louis  Halphen,  Le  ComiS  d* Anion  an  XI'  siide  (Paris,  1906). 
The  biography  of  Fulk  Nerra  by  Alexandre  de  Salics,  Histoire  de 
Foniques  Nerra  (An^rs,  1874)  is  confused  and  uncritical.  A  very 
sumniar)r  biography  is  eiven  by  C^lestin  Port,  Diaionnaire  kistorigue, 
iiograpkioue  et  biofrapkigue  de  Maine-et-Laire  {x  vols.,  Paris-Angers. 
1874-1878),  vol.  u.  pp.  189-ioa,  and  there  is  also  a  sketch  in  Kate 
Norgate,  England  under  the  Angeein  Kings  (2  vols..  London,  1887), 
vol.1,  ch.  iii.  (L.  H.*) 

POLLBBORN,  OBORO  OUSTAV  (1769-1803),  German  philo- 
sopher, philologist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Glogau, 
Silesia,  on  the  and  of  March  1769,  and  died  at  Breslau  on  the 
6th  of  Febraary  1803.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  and  was  made  doctor  of  philosophy  in  recognition  of  his 
thesis  De  Xenophane,  Zenone  et  Corgia.  He  took  diaconal  orders 
in  1791,  but  almost  immediately  became  professor  of  classics  at 
Breslau.  His  philosophical  works  include  annotations  to  Garve's 
translation  of  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  (i  799-1800),  and  a  large 
share  in  the  BeitrSge  Mur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  (published  in 
twelve  parts  between  1791  and  1799)1  in  which  he  collaborated 
with  Forberg,  Rdnhold  and  Niethammer.  In  philology  he 
wrote  Encyclopaedia  philohgica  tiee  primae  lineae  Isagoga  in 
antiquoruM  studia  (1798;  and  ed.,  1805);  Kurxe  Theorie  des 
lateinischen  Stils  (1793);  Leitfaden  der  Rhetorih  (1802);  and  an 
annotated  edition  of  the  Satires  of  Persius.  Under  the  pseudonym 
"  Edelwald  Justus  "  he  published  several  collections  of  popular 
Xti\»—BunU  Blatter  (1795);  KUine  Schriften  Mur  UnterhaUung 
(1798);  Nebenstunden  (1799).  After  his  death  were  published 
Taschenbuch  fUr  BrunnengUU  (1806)  and  Kamdreden  (1807). 
He  was  a  frequent  Contributor  to  the  press,  where  his  writings 
were  very  popular. 

See  Schummef,  Ceddchtnisrede  (1803)  and  Carve  und  Finebomi 
Meuid,  Celehrtes  Tentschland,  voL  ii. 
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FUIim,  AMDRBW  (1754-18x5),  English  Baptist  divine,  was 
b(»n  on  the  6th  of  February  1754,  at  Wicken  in  Cambridgeshire. 
In  has  boyhood  and  youth  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm.    In  his 
seventeenth  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Soham,  and  his  gifts  as  an  ezhorter  met  with  so  much  approval 
that,  in  the  spring  of  1775,  he  was  called  and  ordained  as  pastor 
ci  that  congregation.    In  178a  he  removed  to  Kettering  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  he  became  friendly  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  ministers  of  the  denomination.    Before  leaving 
Sobam  be  had  written  the  substance  of  it  treatise  in  which  he  had 
sought  to  counteract  the  prevailing  Baptist  hyper-Calvinism 
which,  "admitting  nothinjg  spiritually  good  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  nnregenerate,  and  nothing  to  be  addressed  to  them 
in  a  way  of  exhortation  excepting  what  related  to  external 
obedience,"  had  long  perplexed  his  own  mind     This  work  he 
published,  under  the  title  Tke  Cospd  worthy  of  aU  Acceptaiumt 
soon  after  his  settlement  in  Kettering;  and  although  it  inunedi- 
atdy  involved  him  in  a  somewhat  bitter  controversy  which  lasted 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  it  was  ultimately  successful  in  consider- 
ably modifying  the  views  prevalent  among  English  dissenters. 
In  Z793  he  published  a  treatise,  Tke  Calvinistk  and  Socinian 
tystems  examined  and  compared  as  to  their  moral  tendency ^  in  which 
be  rebutted  the  accusation  of  antinomianism  levelled  by  the 
^nrinian*  ftgainst  those  who  over-emphasized  the  doctrines  of 
bee  grace.    This  work,  along  with  another  against  Deism, 
entitled  The  Cospd  iis  awn  WHnesSf  is  regarded  as  the  production 
on  which  his  reputation  as  a  theologian  mainly  rests.    Fuller 
abo  published  an  admirable  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Samud  Pearce, 
of  Birmingham,  and  a  volume  of  Expository  Lectures  in  Genesis, 
besides  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  pieces,  chie6y  sermons 
and  pamphlets,  which  were  issued  in  a  collected  fortn  after  his 
death.    He  was  a  man  of  forceful  charaaer,  more  prominent  on 
the  practical  side  of  religion  than  on  the  devotional,  and  accord- 
ini^y  not  preeminently  successful  in  his  local  ministry     His 
great  work  was  done  in  connexion  with  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  formed  at  Kettering  in  1792,  of  which  be  was  secretary 
until  hb  death  on  the  7th  of  May  1815     Both  Princeton  and 
Yale,  U.S.A.,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D  D..  but  he  never 
used  it. 

Sevefal  editions  of  his  collected  works  have  appeared,  and  a 
Memoir,  principally  compiled  from  his  own  papers,  was  published 
about  a  year  after  his  decease  by  Dr  Ryland,  his  most  intimate 
friend  and  coadjutor  in  the  affairs  of  the  Baptist  mission.  There 
b  abo  a  biography  by  the  Rev  T.  W  Morris  (1816):  and  his  son 
prefixed  a  memoir  to  an  edition  of  his  chief  works  in  Bohn's  Standard 
Ubnry  (1853). 

FOUiER,  6B0ROB  (1823-1884),  American  figure  and  portrait 
painter,  was  bom  at  Deerficld,  Massachusetts,  in  1S22.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  studio  of  the  sculptor  H.  K.  Brown, 
at  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  drew  from  the  cast  and  modelled 
heads.  Having  attained  some  proficiency  he  went  about  the 
ooontry  painting  portraits,  settling  at  length  in  Boston,  where  he 
studied  the  works  of  the  earlier  Americans,  Stuart,  Copley  and 
ADston.  After  three  years  in  that  city,  and  twelve  in  New  York, 
where  in  1857  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  he  went  to  Europe  for  a  brief  visit  and  for  study 
During  all  this  time  his  work  had  received  little  recognition  and 
practically  no  financial  encouragement,  and  on  his  return  he 
settled  on  the  family  farm  at  Deerfield,  where  he  continued  to 
woric  in  his  own  way  with  no  thoxight  of  the  outside  world.  In 
1876,  however,  he  was  forced  by  pressing  needs  to  dispose  of 
his  work,  and  he  sent  some  pictures  to  a  d^er  in  Boston,  where 
he  met  with  immediate  success,  financial  and  artistic,  and  for  the 
remaining  eight  years  of  his  )iSt  he  never  lacked  patrons.  He 
died  in  Boston  on  the  aist  of  March  1884.  He  was  a  poetic 
painter,  and  a  dreamer  of  delicate  fancies  and  quaint,  intangible 
pbasesof  nature,  his  canvases  being  usually  enveloped  in  a  brown 
mist  that  renders  the  outlines  vague.  Among  his  noteworthy 
canvases  are:  "  The  Turkey  Pasture,"  "  Romany  Girl," '*  And 
she  was  a  Witch,"  "  Nydia,"  "  Winifred  Dysart  "  and  "  The 
Ouadroon." 

PXIUBB*  ■ARGABBT,  Marchioness   Ossou    (x8xo-x85o), 
American  authoress,  eldest  child  of  Timothy  Fuller  (1778-1835), 


a  Uwyer  and  politician  of  some  eminence,  was  bom  at  Cambridge- 
port,  Massachusetts,  on  the  ajrd  of  May  x8io.  Her  education 
was  conducted  by  her  father,  who,  she  states,  made  the  mistake 
of  thinking  to  "  gain  time  by  bringing  forward  the  intellect  as 
early  as  possible,"  the  consequence  being  "  a  premature  develop- 
ment of  brain  that  nubde  her  a  youthful  prodigy  by  day,  and  by 
night  a  victim  of  spectral  illusions,  nightmare  and  somnambul- 
ism." At  sax  years  she  began  to  resd  Latin,  and  at  a  very  early 
age  she  had  selected  as  her  favourite  authors  Shakespeare, 
Cervantes  and  Moliire.  Soon  the  great  amount  of  study 
exacted  of  her  ceased  to  be  a  burden,  and  reading  became 
a  habit  and  a  passion.  Having  made  herself  familiar  with  the 
masterpieces  of  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  literature,  she  in 
1833  began  the  study  of  German,  and  within  the  year  had 
read  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Goethe«  KOmer,  Novalis 
and  Schiller. 

After  her  father's  death  in  1835  she  went  to  Boston  to  teach 
languages,  and  in  1837  she  was  chosen  principal  teacher  in  the 
Green  Street  school,  Providence,  Rhode  IsUmd,  where  she 
remained  till  1839.    From  this  year  until  1844  she  stayed  at 
different  places  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Boston, 
forming  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  colomsts  of  Brook 
Farm,  and  numbering  among  her  dosest  friends  R.  W.  Emerson, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  W.  H.  Channing.    In  1839  she 
published  a  translation  of  Eckermann's  Conversations  with 
Coetke,  which  was  foUowed  in  1842  by  a  translation  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  Karoline  von  Gflnderode  and  Bettina  von 
Amim,  entitled  GUnderode.    Aided  by  R.  W.  Emerson  and 
George  Ripley,  she  in  1840  started  Tke  Dial,  a  poetical  and 
philosophical  magazine  representing  the  opinions  and  aims  of 
the  New  England  Transcendentalists.    This  journal  she  con- 
tinued to  edit  for  two  years,  and  while  in  Boston  she  also  con- 
ducted conversation  classes  for  ladies  in  which  philosophical  and 
social  subjects  were  discussed  with  a  somewhat  over-accentuated 
earnestness.    These  meetings  may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the 
beginning  of  the  modem  movement  in  behalf  of  women's  rights. 
R.  W.  Emerson,  who  had  met  her  as  early  as  1836,  thus  describes 
her  appearance:  "  She  was  then  twenty-six  years  old.    She  had 
I  a  face  and  frame  that  would  indicate  fulness  and  tenacity  of  life. 
She  was  rather  under  the  middle  height,   her  complexion  was 
fair,  with  strong  fair  hair.    She  was  then,  as  always,  carefully  and 
becomingly  dressed,  and  of  ladylike  self-possession.    For  the 
rest  her  appearance  had  nothing  prepossessing.    Her  extreme 
plainness,  a  trick  of  incessantly  opening  and  shutting  her  eyelids, 
the  nasal  tone  of  her  voice,  all  repelled;  and  I  said  to  myself  we 
shall  never  get  far."    On  better  acquaintance  this  unprepossessing 
exterior  seemed,  however,  to  melt  away,  and  her  inordinate  self- 
esteem  to  be  lost  in  the  depth  and  universality  of  her  sympathy. 
She  possessed  an  almost  irresistible  power  of  winning  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  confidence  of  those  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact,  and  "  applied  herself  to  her  companion  as  the  sponge 
applies  itself  to  water."    She  obtained  from  each  the  best  they 
had  to  give.    It  was  indeed  more  as  a  conversationalist  than  as  a 
writer  that  she  earned  the  title  of  the  Priestess  of  Transcend- 
entalism.   It  was  her  intimate  friends  who  admired  her  most. 
Smart  and  pungent  though  she  is  as  a  writer,  the  apparent 
originality  of  her  views  depends  more  on  eccentricity  than  either 
intellectual  depth  or  imaginative  vigour.    In  1844  she  removed 
to  New  York  at  the  desire  of  Horace  Greeley  to  write  literary 
criticism  for  The  Tribune,  and  in  1846  she  published  a  selection 
from  her  articles  on  contemporary  authors  in  Europe  and 
America,  under  the  title  Papers  on  Literature  and  A  rt.    The  same 
year  she  paid  a  visit  to  Europe,  passing  some  time  in  England 
and  France,  and  finally  taking  up  her  residence  in  Italy.    There 
she  was  married  in  December  1847  to  the  marquis  Giovanni 
Angclo  Ossoli,  a  friend  of  Maxzini.    During  1848-1849  she  was 
present  with  her  husband  in  Rome,  and  when  the  city  was 
besieged  she,  at  the  request  of  Mazzini,  took  charge  of  one 
of  the  two  hospitals  while  her  husband  fought  on  the  walls. 
In  May  1850,  along  with  her  husband  and  infant  son,  she 
embarked  at  Lej^orn  for  America,  but  when  they  had   all 
but  reached  their  destination  the  vessel  was  wrecked  on  Fire 
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nd  W.  H, 


.  ranOR  (iSjj~i9io),  AmaiciD  JuiiU, 

ducf  justice  of  the  SupRme  Couit  ol  the  UuiLcd  Sutet,  wis  bom 
U  Auiusu,MiiDe,ODtfaeiit]iii(Febnuii]'iSii.  Aftcririduit- 
ing  *t  Bovdoin  CoU^e  in  i&si  ^  IP^'  >  V"  >t  >1»  Hirvud 
Law  School,  and  in  iSjj  begin  tbe  practice  of  law  it  Augiuti. 
where  he  was  an  uudite-editor  ol  m.  Dcmooitic  p^xr,  Tk€ 
Alt,  ud  Kived  in  Lhi  dly  council  and  u  dty  atlorucy.  In 
iBj6  be  reoKived  to  Chicago,  "''""'«.  when  he  ctmiinued  to 
practiw  uniil  1B8S,  riling  la  I  high  position  u  the  bar  of  the 
Northwest.  Fonomeyeut  he  w*9  active  in  Democratic  poliiio, 
being  I  raembei  of  the  lUiooii  ConstitulioMl  Conwnlion  in 
■86]  and  of  the  State  HauK  ol  RcpiieKiiUitives  From  1863  10 
iSISS.  He  was  a  del^ate  to  various  National  conventioos  of 
his  paity,  and  in  that  of  1876  plaod  Thomas  A.  Uendricki  in 
nomination  fotthe  presidency.  In  iSSS,  by  Presdest  Cleveland's 
appointment,  he  sucoeded  Morrison  R.  Waile  oa  chief-justice 
ol  the  Supreme  Court  oi  the  United  Stales.  In  tSw  be  was 
appoioled  by  President  McKinley  a  tnembec  of  the  aibitration 
commission  at  Paris  to  settle  the  Veneiuela-Briiish  Guiaoa 
bounduy  dispute. 

FULLER.  THONAS  (itoS-iMi).  English  divine  and  hisiotian, 
eldest  son  of  Tbonias  Fuller,  r«[or  of  Aldwinde  St   Peter's, 

baptized  on  the  iQth  of  /une  1608.  Dr  John  Daveaanl,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  was  bis  uncle  and  godfather.  According  to  Aubrey, 
Fu1Icrwas"aboy  of  pregnant  wit.'  At  thirteen  be  wisadmitled 
to  Queeas'  College,  Cambridge,  then  presided  over  by  Dr  John 
Davenanl.  His  cousin.  Edward  Davenant,  was  a  tutor  in  tbe 
■ime  college.  He  was  ape  and  quid  in  study;  and  io  Lent 
1614-161S  he  became  B.A  and  in  July  161S  M.A.  Being  over- 
looked in  an  election  ol  fellows  of  bis  college,  be  was  nmovcd 
by  Sithop  Davenant  to  Sidney  Sussei  College.  November  161S. 
In  1630  be  received  from  Coipui  Chriali  College  the  curacy  of 


lalion.  disB^^ieaied  for  the  most  pan  in  bb  tubseqneat 

Mut  1640  be  bad  married  Eleanot,  daughter  of  Hugh 
^e of  Chiseobuiy, Wiltshire.  Shediedin  1641.  Tbeireldest 
I,  John,  baptized  at  Broadwindsor  by  his  father,  6th 
'  1641,  was  afterwards  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  edited 
WtrMa  cf  En^nd,  1661,  and  became  rector  of  Great 
Wakeriog,  Essex,  wbere  he  died  in  1687. 

'    Broadwiodsor,  early  m  tbe  year  i(i4i,  Iboma*  Puller,  his 

e  Henry  Sanders,  tbe  church  wardens,  and  others,  nine 

persons  iltogetbet,  cerlijied  that  their  pari^,  represented  by 

141  grown-up  male  peraoDt.  bad  taken  tbe  Protestation  ordered 

by  the  speaker  of  the  Long  Pailiament.     Fuller  was  oot  fonnally 

di^KBsessed  of  his  living  and  prebend  on  the  triumph  of  the 

Presbyterian  party,  but  he  relinquished  both  prefeiments  about 

'  *ttime.    For  a  tborl  time  be  preached  with  luccessat  the  Inns 

Court,  and  ihena  removed,  at  tbe  Invitation  of  the  master 

the  Savoy  (Dr  Balcanquai]  and  the  brolfaerhood  of-lKal 

mdatun,  to  be  lecturer  at  theii  chapel  of  St  Haty  Savoy. 

ne  of  tbe  best  discourses  of  the  wiiry  preicbet  were  delivered 

the  Savoy  to  audiences  which  extended  Into  tbe  chapel-yard. 

ODe  he  set  forth  with  searching  and  tralhfut  minuLcness  tbe 

hindrances  to  peace,  aad  urged  the  signing  ol  petitions  to  tbe 

Oxford,  and  to  tbe  pariiament,  to  continue  their  caie  in 

'  '  '  AfptaioJInjurrdliaKtMO 


StB 


bridge. 


Fuller's  quaint  and  bomorous  oratoi 
He  published  in  i63>  a  poem  on  1 
Bathsheba,  entitled  Datid'i  Hainoui 
Bttrit  PutUiSnunl.  In  Juneof  the  si 
a  prebend  in  Salubujy,  where  his  fatbc 


racledat 


ihirt,  then  In  the  ( 
(1631).  and  on  the 


Jarlit  Scpenliuce, 

led  In  tbe  following 
idwlridsor,  Donet- 
liocesc  of  Bristol,  was  his  next  prefermeDt 
iitb  of  June  163s  he  proceeded  B.D.    At 
ipiled  r*e  WirtsfM  0/ lie  Hoiy  H'orrt  (i«39), 
a  history  of  the  crusades,  and  Tin  Hely  ShUe  and  Ac  Propkaiu 
Suit  (iSlJ).    This  work  describes  the  holy  stale  as  editing  in 
the  family  and  in  public  life,  gives  rules  of  conduct,  model 
"characters"  (or  the  various  professions  and  profane  bio- 
graphies.   It  was  perhaps  tbe  most  popular  of  all  his  writ' 
He  was  Id  itfto  elected  pioctor  for  Bristol  in  the  memoi 
convocation  of  Canterbury,  which  assembled  with  the  f 
FarlUment.    On  the  sudden  dissolution  o(  Ihe  latter  be  i< 
those  who  urged  that  convocation  should  likewise  dissoti 
usu&L    That  opinion  was  overruled;  and  the  assembly  contl 
to  sit  by  virtue  of  a  royal  wriL    Fuller  has  left  io  bis  Ckurdi 
Hillary  a  valuable  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  synod, 
for  silling  In  which  be  was  fined  £100,  which,  however,  was  never 
exacted.    His  first  published  volume  of  sermons  appeared  _tn 
1640  under  Ihe  title  of  Jostpk's  piirly<alourtd  Coal,  which  contains 
many  of  bis  quaint  utterances  and  odd  conceils.    His  grosser 
mannerisms  (^  style,  derived  from  the  divines  of  tbe  former 


to  tbe 


1  idea1l£ed  with  a  petition  entrusted 
-k  of  tbe  pcUi,  Dr  Dukesos,  "  Dr 
lers  [Bsm  tbe  dly  of  Westminster 
o  the  Savoy.  A  pass  was  granted 
the  2nd  of  January  .64],  lor  an 


kingal  Oxford.    Thlsbasbe 

to  Sir  Edward  Waidour,  d 

Fuller,"  and  four  or  five  o 

and  the  parishes  contiguous 

by  the  llouse  of  Lords,  oi 

equipage  of  two  coaches,  i 
Lttcndaols.  On  Ihe  arrival  of  the  deputation  al  Uriiridgt,  on 
he  4lb  of  January,  oScets  of  the  ParliameDtary  army  stopped 
he  coaches  and  searched  the  gentlemen;  and  Ihey  found  upon 
he  latter  "  two  scandalous  books  arraigning  the  proceedings 
)f  the  House,"  and  letters  with  ciphers  toLord  Viscount  Falkland 

and  the  Lord  Spencer.  Ultimately  a  Joint  order  of  both  Houses 
rmanded  tbe  party;  and  Fuller  and  bis  friends  suSered  a 
ricf  imprisonment.  The  WesiminsleiPeti  lion,  notwithsianding, 
cached  Ihe  king's  hands;  and  ft  was  published  with  the  royal 
:ply  (see  J.  E.  BaUey,  Lifi  of  Tkuma  FLlltr.  pp.  145  1  "9-)- 
/hen  it  was  expecled,  three  months  later,  that  a  (avDuraUe 

result  would  atlcnd  the  oegoiialions  at  Oxford,  Fuller  preached 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  ijth  ol  Match  1S43,  on 
ary  ol  Charla  "  "  


Wednesday,  tbe  i 
salirixing  the  telij 


f  Lord  tl 


King  n 


refon 


obliged  to  leave  London,  and  in  August  1G4]  be 
joineo  tne  amg  at  Oxford.  He  lived  in  a  hired  chamber  at 
Lincoln  College  for  ij  weeks.  Thence  he  put  forth  a  witty  aod 
effective  reply  to  John  Saltmarab,  who  had  attacked  his  view* 
on  ecdesiasdcal  reform.  Fuller  aubsetiuently  published  by 
royal  request  a  serrnon  preached  on  the  10th  of  May  1644,  at 
St  Mary's,  Oiford,  before  the  king  and  Prince  Charles,  called 
Jaafi  Vim, 

The  qiiiit  of  Fuller's  preaching,  alwaya  cbaracteriied  by  calm- 
ness and  modcralion,  gave  oSeace  to  the  high  royallsta,  who 
charged  him  with  lukewaimness  In  their  cause.  To  sileoct 
unjust  censures  he  became  chaplain  to  the  teglmcnt  of  Sir 
Ralph  Hoplon.  For  the  first  five  yean  of  tbe  war,  as  be  said, 
when  excusing  the  noD-appsarance  of  his  Clmrch  Hiilnry,  "  I 
bad  little  list  or  leiuue  to  write,  fearing  to  be  toade  a  history,  aad 
shifibig  daily  for  my  safely.  All  that  time  I  could  not  Kve  to 
study,  who  did  only  study  to  bve."  After  the  defeat  of  HtHiion 
at  Cheriton  Down,  Fuller  retreated  to  Basing  House.    He  took 

him  to  be  afterwards  regarded  as  one  ol  "the  great  cavalier 
parsons."  In  his  marches  with  his  regiment  round  about  Oxford 
and  in  the  we«,  he  devoied  much  time  to  tbe  collection  of  deuUs, 
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boat  churches,  old  bnfldlngSi  and  the  conversation  of  ancient 
gossips,  for  his  Ckurck-History  and  Worthies  of  En^and.  He 
compiled  in  1645  a  small  volume  of  prayers  and  meditations, — 
the  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times, — which,  set  up  and  printed  in 
the  besieged  dty  of  Exeter,  whither  he  had  retired,  was  called 
by  himself  "  the  first  fruits  of  Exeter  press."  It  was  inscribed  to 
Lady  Dalkeith,  governess  to  the  infant  princess,  Henrietta  Anne 
(b.  1 644) ,  to  whose  household  he  was  attached  as  chaplain,  The 
corporation  gave  him  the  Bodleian  lectureship  on  the  sist  of 
March  1645/6,  and  he  held  it  until  the  lyth  of  June  following, 
soon  after  the  surrender  of  the  dty  to  the  parliament.  The  Fear 
of  losing  ihe^  (Hd  Light  (1646)  was  his  farewell  discourse  to  his 
Exeter  friends.  Under  the  Ajtides  of  Surrender  Fuller  made  his 
composition  with  the  government  at  London,  hb  "ddinquency  " 
being  that  he  had  been  present  in  the  khig's  garrisons.  In 
Andromicus,  or  the  Unfortunate  Politician  (1646),  partly  authentic 
and  partly  fictitious,  he  satirised  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution; 
and  for  the  comfort  of  sufferen  by  the  war  he  issued  (1647)  a 
second  devotional  manual,  entitled  Good  Thoughts  in  Worse 
Times,  abounding  in  fervent  aq>irations,  and  ^wing  moral 
le»ons  in  beautiful  language  out  of  the  events  of  his  life  or  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  In  grid  over  his  losses,  which  induded 
his  library  and  manuscripts  (his  "  upper  and  nether  millstone  *')> 
and  over  the  calamities  of  the  country,  he  wrote  his  work  on 
the  Cause  dnd  Cure  of  a  Wounded  Conscience  (1647).  It  was 
prepared  at  Boughton  House  in  his  native  county,  where  he  and 
his  son  were  entertained  by  Edward  Lord  Montagu,  who  had 
been  one  cl  his  contemporaries  at  the  university  and  had  taken 
the  side  of  the  parliament. 

For  the  next  few  years.of  his  life  Fuller  was  mainly  dependent 
upon  his  dralingn  with  booksellers,  of  whom  he  asserted  that 
none  had  ever  lost  by  him.  He  made  considerable  progress  in 
an  English  translation  from  the  MS.  of  the  Annates  of  his  friend 
Archbishop  Ussher.  Amongst  his  bendactors  it  is  curious  to 
find  Sir  John  Danvers  of  Chelsea,  the  regidde.  Fuller  in  1647 
began  to  preach  at  St  Clement's,  Eastcheap,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  capadty  of  lecturer.  While  at  St  Clement's  he  was 
Sttspoided;  but  speedily  recovering  his  freedom,  he  preached 
whexever  he  was  invited.  At  Chds^  where  also  be  occasionally 
o^kiated,  he  covertly  preached  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Charies 
I.,  but  he  did  not  break  with  hb  Roundhead  patrons.  James 
Hay,  and  eari  of  Carlisle,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  presented 
htm  in  1648  or  1649  to  the  curacy  of  Waltham  Abbey.  His 
possession  of  the  living  was  in  jeopardy  on  the  appointment  of 
Cromwell's  "  Tiyers  ";  but  he  evaded  their  inquisitorial  ques- 
tions by  his  ready  wit.  He  was  not  disturbed  at  Waltham  in 
>6s$f  when  the  Protector's  edict  prohibited  the  adherents  of 
the  tate  king  from  preaching.  Liond,  3rd  earl  of  Middlesex, 
who  lived  at  Copt  Hall,  near  Waltham,  gave  him  what  remained 
of  the  books  of  the  lord  treasurer  his  father;  and  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  marchioness  of  Hertford,  part  of  his  own 
pillaged  library  was  restored  to  him.  Fuller  was  thus  able  to 
prosecute  his  literary  labours,  produdng  successivdy  his  descrip- 
tive geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  called  A  PisgahSi^  of 
Palestine  (1650),  and  his  Church-History  of  Britain  (1655),  from 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  until  the  year  1648.  With  the  Church- 
History  was  printed  The  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
since  the  Conquest  and  The  History  of  Waltham  Abbey.  These 
works  were  furthered  in  no  slight  degree  by  his  connexion  with 
Sion  College,  London,  where  he  had  a  chamber,  as  well  for 
the  convenience  of  the  press  as  of  his  city  lectureships.  The 
Church-History  was  angrily  attacked  by  Dr  P.  Heylyn,  who,  in 
the  spirit  of  High-Churchmanship,  wished,  as  he  said,  to  vindicate 
the  truth,  the  church  and  the  injured  dergy.*^  About  1652 
FuDer  married  his  second  wife,  Mary  Roper,  youngest  sister  of 
Thomas,  Viscount  Baltinglass,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
At  the  Oxford  Act  of  1657,  Robert  South,  who  was  Terrae  ilius, 
lampooned  Fuller,  whom  he  described  in  this  Oratio  as  living 
in  London,  ever  scribbling  and  each  year  bringing  forth  new 
folia  like  a  tree.  At  length,  continues  South,  the  Church-History 
came  forth  with  its  166  dedications  to  wealthy  and  noble  friends; 
.and  with  this  huge  volume  under  one  arm,  and  his  wife  (said  to 


be  little  of  stature)  on  the  other,  he  ran  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  London,  seeking  at  the  houses  of  his  patrons  invitations  to 
dinner,  to  he  repaid  by  his  dull  jests  at  table. 

His  last  and  best  patron  was  George  Berkdcy,  xst  Earl  Berkeley 
(x6a&'i698),  of  Cranford  House,  Middlesex,  whose  chaplain  he 
was,  and  who  gave  him  Cranford  rectoiy  ( 1658).  To  this  noble- 
man Fuller's  reply  to  Hcylyn's  Examen  Historicum,  called  The 
Appeal  of  Injured  Jnnocenu  (1659),  was  inscribed.  At  the  end 
of  the  A  ppeal  is  an  epistle  "  to  my  loving  friend  Dr  Peter  Heylyn," 
ooncdved  in  the  admirable  Christian  spirit  which  characterised 
all  Fuller's  dealings  with  controversialists.  "  Why  should 
Peter,"  he  asked,  "  fall  out  with  Thomas,  both  being  disdples 
to  the  same  Lord  and  Master  ?  I  assure  you,  sir,  whatever  you 
concdve  to  the  oontraiy,  I  am  cordial  to  the  cause  of  the  English 
Church,  and  my  hoary  hairs  will  go  down  to  the  grave  in  sorrow 
for  her  sufferings." 

In  An  Alarum  to  the  Counties  of  England  and  Wales  (1660) 
Fuller  aigued  for  a  free  and  full  parliament — free  from  force, 
as  he  expressed  it,  as  wdl  as  from  abjurations  or  previous 
engagements.  Mixt  Contemplations  in  Belter  Times  (1660), 
dedicated  to  Lady  Monk,  tendered  advice  in  the  spirit  of  its 
motto,  "  Let  your  moderation  be  known  to  all  men:  the  Lord 
is  at  band."  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Fuller  was  at 
the  Hague  immediatdy  before  the  Restoration,  in  the  retinue 
of  Lord  Berkeley,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  whose  last  service  to  his  friend  was  to  interest  himself  in 
obtaining  him  a  bishopric.  A  Panegyrich  to  His  Mof'esty  on  his 
Happy  Petum  was  the  last  of  Fuller's  verse-efforts.  On  the 
2nd  of  August,  by  royal  letters,  he  was  admitted  HJi.  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  resumed  his  lectures  at  the  Savoy,  where  Samud 
Pepys  heard  him  preach;  but  he  preferred  his  conversation  or 
his  books  to  his  sermons.  Fuller's  last  promotion  was  that  of 
chaplain  in  extraordinary  to  Charles  U.  In  the  summer  of  1661 
he  visited  the  west  in  connexion  with  the  business  of  his  prebend, 
which  had  been  restored  to  him.  On  Sunday,  the  1 2th  of  August, 
while  preaching  at  the  Savoy,  he  was  seized  with  typhus  fever, 
and  died  at  his  new  lodgings  in  Covent  Garden  on  the  x6th  of 
August.  He  was  buried  in  Cranford  church,  where  a  mural 
tablet  was  afterwards  set  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancd, 
with  an  epitaph  which  contains  a  concdt  worthy  of  his  own  pen,i 
to  the  effect  that  while  he  was  endeavouring  (via.  in  The  Worthies)- 
to  give  immortality  to  others,  he  himself  attained  it. 

Fuller's  wit  and  vivadous  good-humour  made  him  a  favourite 
with  men  of  both  sides,  and  his  sense  of  humour  kept  him  from 
extremes.  Probably  Heylyn  and  South  had  some  excuse  for 
their  attitude  towards  his  very  moderate  politics.  "By  his 
particular  temper  and  management,"  said  Echard  {Hist,  of 
England,  iii.  71),  "  he  weathered  the  late  great  stonn  with  more 
success  than  many  other  great  men."  He  was  known  as  "a 
perfect  walking  library."  The  strength  of  his  memory  was 
proverbial,  and  some  amusing  anecdotes  are  connected  with  it. 

His  writings  were  the  product  of  a  highly  original  mind.  He 
had  a  fertile  imagination  and  a  happy  faculty  of  illustration. 
Antithetic  and  axiomatic  sentences  abound  in  his  pages,  embody- 
ing literally  the  wisdom  of  the  many  in  the  wit  of  one.  He  was 
"  quaint,"  and  something  more.  "  Wit,"  said  Coleridge,  in  a 
well-known  eulogy,  "  was  the  stuff  and  substance  of  Fuller's 
intellect.  It  was  the  dement,  the  earthen  base,  the  material 
which  he  worked  in;  and  this  very  circumstance  has  ddrauded 
him  o(  his  due  praise  for  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  thoughts, 
for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  truths,  into  which  he  shaped 
the  stuff.  Fuller  was  incomparably  the  most  sensible,  the  least 
prejudiced,  great  man  of  an  age  that  boasted  a  galaxy  of  great 
men  "  {Literary  Remains,  voL  ii.  (1836),  pp.  389-390).  This 
opinion  was  formed  after  the  perusal  of  the  Church-History. 
That  work  and  The  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England  are 
unquestionably  Fuller's  greatest  efforts.  They  embody  the 
collections  of  an  entire  life;  and  since  his  day  they  have  been 
the  delight  of  many  readera.  The  Holy  State  has  Uken  rank 
amongst  the  best  books  of  "  characters."  Charles  Lamb  made 
some  sdections  from  Fuller,  and  had  a  profound  admiration  for 
the  "  golden  works  "  of  the  **  dear,  fine,  sOly  old  angd.."    Since 
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Lamb's  time,  mainly  through  the  appreciative  criticisms  of 

S.  T.  Coleridge,  Robert  Southey  and  others,  Fuller's  works  have 

received  much  attention. 

There  ia  an  elaborate  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Fuller 
by  William  Oldys  in  the  Biograpkia  Brilannieat  vol.  iii.  (1750),  baaed 
on  Fuller's  own  works  and  the  anonymous  Lift  of  .  .  .  Vr  Thomas 
FuiUr  (1661 ;  reprinted  in  a  volume  of  selections  by  A.  L.  J.  Goaoet, 


1 893).  The  completest  account  of  him  is  The  Life  of  Thomas  FtiUer, 
with  Notices  of  his  Boohs,  his  Kinsmen  and  his  Frtends  (1874).  by 
J.  E.  Bail^,  who  eives  a  detailed  bibliography  (pp.  713*763)  of  his 


works.  Tne  WorUiies  of  Entland  was  reprinted  oy  John  Nichols 
(181 1)  and  by  P.  A.  Nuttall  (1840).  Hu  CoUected  Sermons  were 
edited  by  J.  E.  Bailey  and  W.  E.  A.  Axon  in  i8qi.  Fuller's  quaint 
wit  lends  itself  to  selection,  and  there  are  several  modem  volumes  of 
extracts  from  his  works. 

FULLER,  WILLIAM  (1670-c.  1717),  English  impostor,  was 

bom  at  Milton  in  Kent  on  the  30th  of  September  1670.    His 

paternity  is  doubtful,  but  he  was  related  to  the  family  of  Herbert. 

After  z688  he  served  James  II.'s  queen,  Maxy  of  Modena,  and 

the  Jacobites,  seeking  at  the  same  time  to  gain  favour  with 

William  III.;  and  after  associating  with  Titus  Oates,  being 

imprisoned  for  debt  and  pretending  to  reveal  Jacqbite  plots,  the 

House  of  Commons  in  1692  declared  he  was  an  "  imposter, 

cheat  and  false  accuser."    Having  stood  in  the  pillory  he  was 

again  imprisoned  untfl  1695,  when  he  was  released;  and  at  this 

time  he  took  the  opportunity  to  revive  the  old  and  familiar 

story  that  Mary  of  Modena  was  not  the  mother  of  the  prince  of 

Wales.    In   1701   he  published  his  autobiographical  Life  of 

Wiiliam  Puller  and  some  Original  Letters  of  the  tale  King  James. 

Unable  to  prove  the  assertions  made  in  his  writings  he  was  put 

in  the  pillory,  whipped  and  fined.    He  died,  probably  in  prison, 

about  1 717.    FuUer's  other  writings  are  Mr  William  FuUer*s 

trip  to  Bridewdlt  with  a  full  account  of  his  barbarous  usage  in  the 

pillory;  The  sincere  and  hearty  confession  of  Mr  William  Fuller 

(1704);  and  An  humble  appeal  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  all 

parties  in  Great  Britain  (1716). 

He  must  be  distinguished  from  William  Fxtllbr  (1608-1675), 
dean  of  St  Patrick's  (1660),  bishop  of  Limerick  (1663),  and  bishop  of 
Lincoln  (1667),  the  friend  of  Samuel  Pepys;  and  also  from  William 
Fuller  (c.  1580-1659),  dean  of  Ely  and  later  dean  of  Durham. 

FULLER'S  EARTH  (Ger.  Walhererde,  Fr.  lerre  d  foulon,  argile 
smectiqtu) — so  named  from  its  use  by  fullers  as  an  absorbent  of 
the  grease  and  oil  of  cloth, — a  day-like  substance,  which  from 
its  variability  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define.  In  colour  it  is 
most  often  greenish,  olive-green  or  greenish-grey;  on  weathering 
it  changes  to  a  brown  tint  or  it  may  bleach.  As  a  rule  it  falls 
to  pieces  when  placed  in  water  and  Is  not  markedly  plastic; 
when  dry  it  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue;  since,  however, 
these  properties  are  possessed  by  many  days  that  do  not  exhibit 
detergent  qualities,  the  only  test  of  value  lies  in  the  capacity 
to  absorb  grease  or  clarify  oil.  Fuller's  earth  has  a  q)ecific  gravity 
of  i'7-2>4,  and  a  shining  streak;  it  is  usually  unctuous  to  the 
touch.  Microscopically,  it  consists  of  minute  irregular-shaped 
particles  of  a  mineral  that  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  chloritic 
or  talcose  alteration  of  a  felspar.  The  small  size  of  most  of  the 
grains,  less  than  '07  mm.,  makes  their  determination  almost 
impossible.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  peculiar  properties 
of  this  earth  aro  due  to  its  physical  rather  than  its  chemical 
naturo. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  weathered  and  unweathered  con- 
dition of  the  earth  from  Nutficid,  Surrey,  represent  the  composition 
of  one  of  the  best  known  varieties: — 


Blue  Earth  (dried  at  100*  C). 


Insoluble  residue 
FeiOa  .... 
Alrf).  .  .  .  . 
CaO   .     .     .     . 

^JS:  :  ■:  : 

SO,  ...  . 
NaQ.  .  .  . 
KiO  .  '  . 

H«0  (combined)! 


6996 
3-48 

3-46 
5-87 
I-4I 

0-37 

0-05 

0-05 

0-74 

1557 

99-86 


Insoluble  residue- 
SiOf  .  .  . 
AlaOi  .  .  . 
Fe/),  .  •:  H 
CaO  .  .  . 
MgO    .     .     . 


63'8l 
346 
1*30 
I  53 
0-86 

6996 


YeUow  Earth  (dried  at  100*  C). 


Insoluble  residue 
Fe^t  .  .  . 
Al^a.  .  .  . 
CaO  .... 
MgO       ... 

PA  ...  . 
SOt    .    .    .    . 

Naa.  .  .  . 
K,0    .     .     .     . 

H«0  (combined). 


76-13 
a*4i 
1-77 

4-31 
1*05 
0-14 
0*07 
0*14 
0-84 
t3'9 

100-05 


Insoluble  residue— 

SiOi 

•         • 

59-37 

6*«S«   • 

•         • 

10-05 

FeiOi  . 

•         • 

1-8A 

CaO     . 

m            m 

1-86 

MgO    . 

•      - 

I -04 

76-18 


(Analysis  by  P.  G.  Sanford,  Ceol.  Mag.,  1889,  6,  pp.  456,  536.) 

Of  other  published  analyses,  not  a  few  show  a  lower  silica  content 
(44  %t  SO  %),  along  with  a  higher  proportion  of  alumina  (11  %.  33  %). 

Fuller's  earth  may  occur  on  any  geological  horixon;  at  Nutfield 
in  Surrey,  England,  it  is  in  the  Cretaceous  formations;  at  Midford 
near  Bath  it  is  of  Jurassic  age;  at  Bala,  North  Wales,  it  occurs  in 
Ordovidan  strata;  in  Saxony  it  appeals  to  be  the  decompo^tioa 
product  of  a  diabasic  rock.  In  America  it  is  found  in  California 
in  rocks  ranging  from  Cretaceous  to  Pleistocene  age;  in  S. 
Dakota,  Custer  county  and  elsewhere  a  yellow,  gritty  earth  of 
Jurassic  age  is  woriced;  in  Florida  and  Georgia  occurs  a  brittle, 
whitish  earth  of  Oligocene  age.  Other  deposits  are  worked  in 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina. 

Fuller's  earth  ia  dther  mined  or  dug  in  the  open  according  to 
local  circumstances.  It  is  then  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  artifidal 
heat  and  transported  in  small  lumps  in  sacks.  In  other  cases  it 
is  ground  to  a  fine  powder  after  being  dried;  or  it  is  first  roughly 
ground  and  made  into  a  slurry  with  water,  which  is  allowed  to 
carry  off  the  finer  from  the  coarser  particles  and  deposit  them  in  a 
creamy  state  in  suitable  tanks.  After  consolidation  this  fine 
material  is  dried  artificially  on  drying  floors,  broken  into  lumps, 
and  packed  for  transport.  The  use  of  fuller's  earth  for  deansing 
wool  and  doth  haa  greatiy  decreased,  but  the  demand  for  the 
material  is  as  great  or  greater  than  it  ever  was.  It  is  now  used 
very  Urgely  in  the  filtration  of  mineral  oils,  and  also  for  decolour- 
izing certain  vegetable  oils.  It  is  employed  in  the  formation  of 
certain  soaps  and  deansing  preparations. 

The  term  '*  Fuller's  Eeurth  "  has  a  spedal  significance  in 
geology,  for  it  was  appUed  by  W.  Smith  in  1799  to  certain  days 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  and  the  use  of  the  expression  is 
still  retained  by  English  geologists,  dther  in  this  form  or  in  the 
generalized  "  Fullonian."  The  Fullonian  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
Great  Oolite  or  Bathonian  series,  but  its  palaeontological 
characters  place  it  between  that  series  and  the  underlying 
Inferior  Oolite.  The  zonal  fossils  are  Perisphincles  arbustigerus 
and  Macrocephalus  subcontractus  with  Ostrea  acuminata^ 
Rhynchonella  concinna  and  Coniomya  angulifera.  The  formation 
is  in  part  the  equivalent  of  the  "  Vesulien  "  of  J.  Marcou  (V^esoul 
in  Haute-Sa6nc).  In  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire,  where  it 
is  best  developed,  it  is  represented  by  an  Upper  Fuller's  Earth 
Clay,  the  Fuller's  Earth  Rock  (an  impersistent  earthy  limestone, 
usually  fossiliferous),  and  the  Lower  Fuller's  Earth  Clay.  Com- 
mercial fuller's  earth  has  been  obtained  only  from  the  Upper 
Clay.  In  eastern  Gloucestershire  and  northern  Oxfordshire 
the  Fuller's  Earth  passes  downwards'  without  break  into  the 
Inferior  Oolite;  northward  it  dies  out  about  Chipping  Norton 
in  Oxfordshire  and  passes  laterally  into  the  Stonesfidd  Slates 
series;  in  the  midland  counties  it  may  perhaps  be  represented 
by  the  "  Upper  Estuarine  Series."  In  parts  of  Dorsetshire  the 
clays  have  been  used  for  brickmaking  and  the  limestone  (rock) 
for  local  buildings. 

See  H.  B.  Woodward,  "  Jursssic  Rocks  of  Great  Britain.**  vol. 
iv.  (1894),  Mem.  Ceol.  Survey  (London).  U-  A.  H.] 

FULLERTON,  LADT  OBOROIANA  CHARLOTTE  (18x3-1885), 
English  novelist  and  philanthropist,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
I  St  Earl  Granville,  was  born  at  Tixall  Hall  in  Staffordshire  on 
the  33rd  of  September  1813.  In  1833  she  married  Alexander 
George  Fullerton,  then  an  Irish  officer  in  the  guards.  After 
living  in  Paris  for  some  eight  years  she  and  her  husband  accom- 
panied Lord  Granville  to  Cannes  and  thence  to  Rome.    In  1843 
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her  husband  entei«d  tHe  Romaa  Catholic  church,  and  in  the 
following  year  Lady  GeorgianaFullerton  published  her  first  novel, 
ElUn  MiddUUm,  which  attracted  W.  E.  Gladstone's  attention 
in  the  Engtish  Renew.  In  1846  she  entered  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  death  of  her  only  son  in  1854  plunged  her  in  grief, 
tod  she  continued  to  wear  mourning  until  the  end  of  her  life. 
In  1856  she  became  one  of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis,  and 
thenceforward  devoted  herself  to  charitable  work.  In  conjuno- 
iton  with  Miss  Taylor  she  founded  the  religious  community 
known  as  "  The  Poor  Servants  of  the  Mother  of  God  Incarnate," 
and  she  abo  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  to  Eni^d  the 
sisters  of  St  Vincent  of  PauL  Her  philanthropic  work  is  described 
Id  Mrs  Augustus  Craven's  woric  Lfody  Georghma  PtdiertoHt  sa 
tUHsts  OMvrer  (Paris,  1888),  which  was  translated  into  English 
by  Henry  James  Coleridge.  She  died  at  Bournemouth  on  the  X9th 
of  January  188$.  Among  her  other  novels  were  Graniiey  Matwr 
(1847),  Lady  Bird  (1853),  and  Too  Strange  not  to  be  True  (1864). 

FULMAR,  from  the  Gaelic  Fulmaire,  the  Pidmarus  glacialis  of 
modem  ornithologists,  one  of  the  Urgest  of  the  petrels  {Procel' 
lariidae)  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  being  about  the  size  of  the 
common  gull  {Lotus  canus)  and  not  unlike  it  in  general  coloration, 
except  that  its  primaries  are  grey  instead  of  black.  This  bira, 
which  ranges  over  the  North  Atlantic,  is  seldom  seen  on  the 
European  side  below  lat.  53"  N.,  but  on  the  American  side  comes 
habitually  to  lat.  45"oreven  lower.  In  the  Pacific  it  is  represented 
by  a  scarnly  separable  form,  F.  glupiscka.  It  has  been  commonly 
believed  to  have  two  breeding-places  in  the  British  Islands, 
namely,  St  Kilda  and  South  Barra;  but,  according  to  Robert 
Gray  {Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  p.  499),  it  has  abandoned 
the  latter  since  1844,  though  still  breeding  in  Skye.  Northward 
it  esuUished  itself  about  1838  on  Myggenaes  Holm,  one  of  the 
Faeroes,  while  it  has  several  stations  off  the  coast  of  Iceland  and 
Spitsbergen,  as  well  as  at  Bear  Island.  Its  range  towards  the 
pole  seems  to  be  only  bounded  by  open  water,  and  it  is  the  con- 
stant attendant  upon  all  who  are  employed  in  the  whale  and 
seal  fisheries,  showing  the  greatest  bddness  in  approaching  boats 
and  ships,  and  feeding  on  the  offal  obtained  from  them.  By 
British  seamen  it  is  commonly  called  the  "  moUy  mawk"* 
(corrupted  iromMattemuck)  ,and  is  extremely  well  known  to  them, 
its  ffii^t,  as  it  skims  over  the  waves,  first  with  a  few  beats  of 
the  wings  and  then  Riding  for  a  long  way,  being  very  peculiar. 
It  only  visits  the  land  to  deposit  its  sin^e  white  egg,  which  is 
laid  on  a  rocky  ledge,  where  a  shallow  nest  is  made  in  the  turf 
and  lined  with  a  little  dried  grass.  Many  of  its  breeding-places 
are  a  most  valuable  property  to  those  who  live  near  them  and 
t«fc»  the  eggs  and  young,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  locality, 
are  (mly  to  be  had  at  a  hazardous  risk  of  life.  In  St  Kilda  a 
large  number  of  the  young  are  killed  in  one  week  of  August,  the 
only  time  when,  by  the  custom  of  the  community,  they  are 
allowed  to  be  taken.  These,  after  the  oil  is  extracted  from  them, 
serve  the  islanders  with  food  for  the  winter.  The  oil  has  been 
cfaemicaUy  analysed  and  found  to  be  a  fish-oil,  and  to  possess 
nearly  all  the  qualities  of  that  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the  cod, 
with  a  lighter  specific  gravity.  It,  however,  has  an  extremely 
strong  scent,  which  is  said  by  those  who  have  visited  St  Kilda 
to  )>ervade  every  thing  and  person  on  the  island,  and  is  certainly 
retained  by  an  egg  or  skin  of  the  bird  for  many  years.  Whenever 
a  live 'example  is  seized  in  the  hand  it  ejects  a  considerable 
<|aantity  of  this  oil  from  its  mouth. 

FUUmnC  ACID,  HCNO  or  HsCiNiOi,  an  organic  acid 
isomeric  with  cyanic  and  cyanuric  adds;  its  salts,  termed 
f^mnaUs,  are  very  explosive  and  are  mudi  emplojred  as  de- 
tonators. The  free  add,  which  is  obtained  by  treating  the  salts 
with  adds,  is  an  ofly  liquid  smelling  like  prussic  add;  it  is  very 
explosive,  "and  the  vi^wur  is  poisonous  to  about  the  same  degree 
IS  that  of  prussic  add.  The  first  fulminate  prepared  was  the 
"fulminating  silver  "of  L.  G.  Brugnatelli,  who  found  in  1798 
that  if  silver  be  dissolved  in  nitric  add  and  the  solution  added 
to  spirits  of  wine,  a  white,  highly  explosive  powder  was  obtained. 
This  subMance  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  black  "  fulminating 

■A  same  nisappfied  la  the  southern  henusphere  to 
ottfaealbatpoaees. 


silver  "  obtained  by  C.  L.  Berthollet  in  1788  by  acting  with 
ammmiia  on  predpitated  silver  oxide.  The  .next  salt  to  be 
obtained  was  the  mercuric  salt,  which  was  prepared  in  1799  by 
Edward  Charles  Howard,  who  substituted  mercury  for  ulver  in 
Brugnatelli's  process.  A  similar  method  is  that  of  J.  von  Liebig 
(r8a3),  who  heated  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  nitric  add  and  mercuric 
nitrate;  the  salt  is  largely  manufactured  by  processes  dosdy 
resembling  the  last.  A  laboratory  method  is  to  mix  solutions 
of  sodium  nitromethane,  CHt:  NO(ONa),  and  mercuric  chloride, 
a  yellow  basic  salt  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  Mercuric 
fuhninate  is  less  explosive  than  the  silver  salt,  and  forms  white 
needles  (with  iHjO)  which  are  tolerably  soluble  in  water.  The 
use  of  mercuric  fulminate  as  a  detonator  dates  from  about  18x4, 
when  the  explosive  cap  was  invented.  It  is  still  the  commonest 
detonator,  but  it  is  now  usually  mixed  with  other  substances; 
the  British  service  uses  for  percussion  caps  6  parts  of  fulminate, 
6  of  potassium  chlorate  and  4  of  antimony  sulphide,  and  for 
time  fuses  4  parts  of  fulminate,  6  of  potassium  chlorate  and  4 
of  antimony  sulphide,  the  mixture  being  damped  with  a  shellac 
varnish;  for  use  in  blasting,  a  home  office  order  of  X897  prescribes 
a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  fulminate  and  x  of  potassium  chlorate. 
In  X900  Bidefeldt  found  that  a  fulminate  placed  on  top  of  an 
aromatic  nitro  compound,  such  as  trinitrotoluene,  formed  a 
useful  detonator;  this  discovery  has  been  especially  taken 
advantage  of  in  Germany,  in  which  country  detonators  of  this 
nature  are  being  Urgely  employed.  Tetranitromethylaniline 
(tetryl)  has  also  been  employed  (Brit.  Pat.  13340  of  1905). 
It  has  been  proposed  to  replace  fulmiiuite  by  silver  azoimide 
(W5hler  &  Matter,  Brit.  Pat.  4468  of  1908),  and  by  lead  azoimide 
(Hyronimus,  Brit.  Pat.  18x9  of  1908). 

The  constitution  of  fulminic  acid  has  been  investigated  by  many 
experimenterB,  but  apparently  without  definitive  results.  The 
researches  of  Liebig  (1B23),  Lacbi^  and  Gay-Lusaac  (1824),  and  of 
Liebig  again  in  18^8  snowed  the  aad  to  be  isomeric  with  cyanic  add, 
and  probably  (HCNO)t>  since  it  gave  mixed  and  add  salts.  Kckul6, 
in  1858.  concluded  that  it  was  nitroacctonitrile,  NOt-CHi'CN,  a 
view  opposed  by  Steiner  (1883)4  E.  Divers  and  M.  Kawakita  (1884), 
R.  Schou  (1890),  and  by  J.  U.  Nef  (1894),  who  proposed  the  fonnuhie : 

CrNOH        ^^N:CH  CH  :NO      ^    „^„ 

CrNOH,       0<N:C.OH.     CH  :NO.     CzNOH. 
Steiner,  Divers,  Scholl,  Nef. 

The  formulae  of  KekuU,  Divers  and  Armstrong  haV<e  been  discarded, 
and  it  remains  to  be  shown  whether  Nef's  carbonvloxime  formula 
(or  the  bimolecular  formula  of  Stdner)  or  Scholl's  gfyoxime  peroxide 
formula  is  correct.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  molecular  formula 
of  fulminic  add.  The  existence  of  double  salts,  and  the  observations 
of  L.  Wdhler  and  K.  Theodorovits  (B«r.,  1905.  38.  p.  3^5),  that  only 
compounds  containing  two  carbon  atoms  yielded  fulminates,  points 
to  (HCNO)s;  on  the  other  hand,  Wdhler  {loc.  cil.  p.  1351)  found 
that  cryoscopic  and  electric  conductivity  measurements  showed 
•odium  fulminate  to  be  NaCNO.  Nef  based  his  formula,  which 
involves  bivalent  carbon,  on  many  reactions;  in  particular,  that 
silver  fulminate  with  hydrochloric  add  gave  salts  of  formylchiorid- 
oxime,  which  with  water  gave  hydroxylamine  and  formic  acid,  thus 

C:NO  OAg->HC<^|^^->HC<2jO"-^H.C0,H-|-H,N.0H, 

and  also  on  the  production  from  sodium  nitromethane  and  mer- 
curic chloride,  thus  CHt :  NO-Ohff->H,0-|-C  :  NOhg  (hg  -  ^Hg).  H. 
Wieland  and  F.  C  Palazzo  (1907)  support  this  formula,  finding  that 
methyl  nitrolic  add,  NOfCH  :  N-OH,  yielded  under  certain  con- 
ditions fulminic  add,  and  vice  versa  (Palazzo,  1907).  M.  Z.  Jowitsch- 
itsch  {Ann.t  1906,  347,  p.  233)  inclines  to  Scholl's  formula;  he 
found  that  the  synthetic  silver  salt  of  glyoxime  peroxide  resembled 
silver  fulminate  in  yielding  hydroxylamine  with  hydrochloric  add, 
but  differed  in  being  less  explosive,  and  in  bcina;  soluble  in  nitric 
add.  H.  Widand  and  his  coUaborators  regard  "  giyoxime  peroxide  " 
as  an  oxide  of  furazane  (^ .p.),and  have  shown  that  a  close  relationship 
exists  between  the  nitnle  oxides,  furoxane,  and  fulminic  add  (see 
Ann,  Rep.,  London  Chem.  Soc.,  1900,  p.  84).  Fnlminnric  acid, 
(H(^NO)a,  obtained  by  Liebig  by  boifinfF  mercuric  fulminate  with 
water,  was  synthesized  in  1905  by  C.  Ulpiani  and  L.  Bemardini 
{Gautta,  ui.  35,  p.  7).  who  regard  it  as  NO,•CH(CN)•CO•NH^  It 
deflagrates  at  145*,  and  forms  a  characteristic  cuprammonium  salt. 

The  eariy  histocy  of  mercuric  fulminate  and  a  critical  account  of  its 
application  as  a  detonator  is  given' in  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Bniish  Exptosioes  Industry  (International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry,  1909).  The  manufacture  and  modem  aspects  are  treated 
in  Oscar  Guttmann,  The  ManufaOmre  of  Expioswes,  and  Mann- 
faeime  of  Ssplasims,  Tmenly  YoomT  Progress  (1909)' 
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FULTON,  ROBBRT  (1765-1815),  American  engineer,  ifia  born 
in  1765  in  Little  Britain  (now  Fulton,  Lancaster  county),  Pa. 
His  parents  were  Irish,  and  so  poor  that  they  could  afford  him 
only  a  very  scanty  education.  At  an  early  age  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  jeweller  in  Philadelphia,  but  subsequently 
adopted  portrait  and  landscape  painting  as  his  profession.  In 
■his  twenty-second  year,  with  the  object  of  studying  with  his 
countryman,  Benjamin  West,  he  went  to  England,  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  Earl  Stanhope 
and  James  Watt.  Partly  by  their  influence  he  was  led  to  devote 
his  attention  to  engineering,  especially  in  connexion  with  canal 
construction;  he  obtained  an  English  patent  in  1794  for  super- 
seding canal  locks  by  inclined  planes,  and  in  1796  he  publidied 
a  Treatise  an  Ike  Improvement  of  Canal  Navigation.  He  then  took 
up  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  projected  the  first  panorama 
ever  exhibited  in  that  city,  and  constructed  a  submarine  boat, 
the  "  Nautilus,"  which  was  tried  in  Brest  harbour  in  1801  before 
a  commission  appointed  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  blow  up  a  small  vessel  with  a  torpedo.  It 
was  at  Paris  also  in  1803  that  he  first  succeeded  in  propelling  a 
boat  by  steam-power,  thus  realizing  a  design  wUch  he  had 
conceived  ten  yean  previously.  Returning  to  America  he 
continued  his  experiments  with  submarine  explosives,  but  failed 
to  convince  either  the  English,  French  or  United  States  govern- 
ments of  the  adequacy  of  his  methods.  With  iteam  navigation 
he  had  more  success.  In  association  with  Robert  R.  Livingston 
(q.v.)f  who  in  1798  had  been  granted  the  exclusive  right  to 
navigate  the  waters  of  New  York  slate  with  steam-vessels,  be 
constructed  the  "  Clermont,"  which,  engined  by  Boulton  & 
Watt  of  Birmingham,  began  to  ply  on  the  Hudson  between 
New  York  and  Albany  in  1807.  The  privilege  obtained  by 
Livingston  in  1798  was  granted  jointly  to  Fulton  and  Living- 
ston in  1803,  and  by  an  act  passed  in  1808  the  monopoly  was 
secured  to  them  and  their  associates  for  a  period  depending  on 
the  number  of  steamers  constructed,  but  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  thirty  years.  In  1814-1815,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
government,  he  constructed  the  "  Fulton,"  a  vessel  of  38  tons 
with  central  paddle-wheels,  which  was  the  first  steam  warship. 
He  died  at  New  York  on  the  24th  of  February  1815.  Among 
Fulton's  inventions  were  machines  for  spinning  flax,  for  making 
ropes,  and  for  sawing  and  polishing  marble. 

See  C.  D.  Colden,  Life  of  Robert  Fulton  (New  York,  181 7);  Robert 
H.  Thurston,  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  Steam-Enrtne  (New  York, 
1878);  George  H.  Preble,  Chronological  History  of  Steam  Navigation 
(Philadelphia.  1883);  and  Mrs  A.  C.  Sutdifle,  Robert  Fulton  and  the 
Clermont  (New  York,  1909). 

FULTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Callaway  county, 
Missouri,  U.S.A.,  25  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  (1890) 
4314;  (1900)  4883  (1167  negroes);  (1910)  5228.  It  is  served  by 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  railway.  Tlie  city  has  an  important  stock 
market  and  manufactures  fire-brick  and  pottery.  At  Fulton 
are  the  Westminster  College  (Presbyterian,  founded  in  1853), 
the  Synodical  College  ior  Young  Women  (Prcs.,  founded  in 
1871),  the  William  Woods  College  for  Girht  (Christian  Church, 
1890),  and  the  Missouri  school  for  the  deaf  (1851).  Here,  too, 
is  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  (1847),  the  first  institution 
of  the  kind  in  Missouri.  The  place  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in 
1825  and  named  Volney,  but  in  honour  of  Robert  Fulton  the 
present  name  was  adopted  a  little  later.  Fulton  was  incorporated 
in  1859. 

.  FULTON,  a  dty  of  Oswego  county.  New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Oswego  river,  about  10  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Oswego. 
Pop.  (1900)  5281;  (1905,  state  census)  8847;  (1910)  io,4fto. 
Fulton  is  served  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawarma  &  Western,  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  and  the  New  York,  Ontario 
&  Western  railways,  by  electric  railway  to  Oswego  and  Syracuse 
and  by  the  Oswego  Canal.  The  dty  has  a  Carnegie  library. 
Ample  water-power  is  furnished  by  the  Oswego  river,  which  here 
flows  in  a  series  of  rapids,  and  the  manufactures  are  many  in 
kind.  On  the  3rd  of  July  1756,  on  an  island  (afterward  called 
Battle  Island)  4  m.  N.  of  the  present  dty  of  Fulton,  a  British 
force  of  about  300  under  Captain  John  Bradstreet  (1711-1774). 
<)efciited  an  Attacking  force  qi  French  and  Indians  (numbering 


about  700)  under  De  ViUiers.  Soon  after  this,  Bradstreet  buHt 
a  fort  within  the  present  limits  of  Fulton.  The  first  dvilian 
settler  came  in  1793,  and  the  first  survey  (which  induded  only 
a  part  of  the  subsequent  village)  was  made  in  18x5.  Fulton 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1835;  and  in  April  1902  was 
combined  with  the  village  of  Oswego  Falls  (pop.  in  1900,  2925) 
and  was  chartered  as  a  dty. 

FUM,  or  FuNj  Hwang,  one  of  the  four  symbolical  creatures 
which  in  Chinese  mythology  are  believed  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  the  Cdestial  Empire.  It  was  begotten  by  fire,  was  bom  in 
the  Hill  of  the  Sun*s  Halo,  and  its  body  bears  inscribed  on  it 
the  five  cardinal  virtues.  It  has  the  breast  of  a  goose,  the  hind- 
quarters of  a  stag,  a  snake's  neck,  a  fish's  tail,  a  fowl's  forehead, 
a  duck's  down,  the  marks  of  a  dragon,  the  back  of  a  tortoise, 
the  face  of  a  swallow,  the  beak  of  a  cock,  is  about  six  cubits  high, 
and  perches  only  on  the  woo-tung  tree.  The  appearance  of  Fum 
heralds  an  age  of  universal  virtue.  Its  figure  is  that  which  is 
embroidered  on  the  dresses  of  some  mandarins. 

FUMARIC  AND  MALEIC  ACIDS,  two  isomeric  unsaturated 
adds  of  composition  C4H4O4.  Fumaric  add  is  found  in  fumitory 
(Pumaria  ojicinalis)^  in  various  fungi  {Agaricus  piperatus,  &c.), 
and  in  Icehind  moss.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  malic  add  alone 
to  1 50**  C,  or  by  heating  it  with  hydrochloric  add  (V.  Dessaignes, 
Jakresb.f  1856,  p.  463)  or  with  a  large  qiuintity  of  hydrobromic 
adds  (A.  Kekul6,  Ann.,  1864, 130,  p.  21).  It  may  also  be  obtained 
by  boiling  monobromsucdnic  add  with  water;  by  the  action  of 
dichloracetic  add  and  water  on  silver  malonate  (T.  Komnenos, 
Ann.f  1883,  2x8,  p.  X69);  by  the  cyanide  synthesis  from  acetylene 
di-iodide;  and  by  heating  maldc  add  to  axo"  C.  (Z.  Skraup, 
Monats.  f.  Ckemitf  x  891,  12,  p.  1x2).  It  crystallizes  in  small 
prisms  or  needles,  and  is  practically  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It 
sublimes  to  some  extent  at  about  200*  C,  bdng  partially  con- 
verted into  maleic  anhydride  and  water,  the  reaction  becoming 
practically  quantitative  if  dehydrating  agents  be  used.  Redudng 
agents  (zinc  and  caustic  alkali,  hydriodic  add,  sodium  amalgam, 
&c.)  convert  it  into  sucdnic  add.  Bromine  converts  it  into 
dlbromsucdnic  acid.  Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to 
raccmic  add  (A.  Kekul6  and  R.  Anschutz,  Ber.,  i88x,  14, 
p.  7 13).  By  long-continued  heating  with  caustic  soda  at  zoo°  C. 
it  is  converted  into  inactive  malic  add. 

Maleic  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  malic  or  fumaric  adds; 
by  heating  fumaric  add  with  acetyl  chloride  to  xoo'°  C;  or  by 
the  hydrolysis  of  trichlorphenomahc  add  03-trichloraceto- 
acrylic  acid)  [A.  Kekul^,  Ann.,  X884,  223,  p.  185).  It  crystallizes 
in  monodinic  prisms,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  mdt 
at  136^  C,  and  boil  at  x6o'*  C,  decomposing  into  water  and 
maleic  anhydride.  When  heated  with  concentrated  hydrobromic 
or  hydriodic  adds,  it  is  converted  into  fumaric  add.  It  sridds 
an  anilide;  oxidation  converts  it  into  mesotartaric  add.  Maldc 
anhydride  is  obtained  by  distilling  fumaric  add  with  pho^horus 
pentoxide.  It  forms  triclinic  crystals  which  mdt  at  60*^  C.  and 
boil  at  X96''  C. 

Both  adds  are  readily  esterified  by  the  action  of  alky!  halides  on 
their  silver  salts,  and  the  maldc  ester  is  readily  transformed  into  the 
fumaric  ester  by  warming  ^th  iodiiw,  the  same  result  being  obtained 
by  esterification  of  maleiv  add  in  alcoholic  solution  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  Both  acids  yield  acetylene  by  the  electrolysis 
of  aqueous  sdutions  of  thdr  affcali  salts,  and  on  reduction  both 

C'eld  succinic  add,  whilst  by  the  addition  of  hydrobromic  add  they 
>th  yidd  monobromsuccinic  acid  (R.  Fitttg,i4iiff.,  1877, 188,  p.  98;. 
From^  these  results  it  follows  that  the  two  acids  are  structurally 
identical,  and  the  isomerism  has  conaequently  to  be  explained  on 
other  grounds.  This  was  accomplished  by  W.  Wisiicenus  {"  Ober 
die  rftumliche  Anordnung  der  Atomc,"  &c.,  Trans,  i^the  Saxon  Aead. 
of  Sciences  (Math.  Phys.  Section),  1887,  p.  14]  by  an  extension  of 
the  van't  Hoff  hypothesis  (see  Stbreo-Isombrism).  The  formulae 
of  the  adds  are  written  thus: 

HCCOiH    ....      ..  HOCOiH       ^        ... 

H6C0.H    Maleic  aad.       ho^.5h  FumarKaad. 

These  account  for  maldc  add  readily  yielding  an  anhydride,  wlwreas 
fumaric  add  does  not,  and  for  the  behaviour  of  the  adds  towards 
bromine,  fumaric  add  yielding  ordinary  dibromsucdnic  add,  and 
maleic  add  the  isomeric  isodibromsuounic  add. 

FUIIAROLB,  a  vent  from  which  volauiic  vapours  issue, 
named  indirectly  from  the  I/at.  /umori^um^  a  snoke-hol^ 
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«T1ie  vapoun  from  fumaroles  were  studied  first  by  R.  W.  Bunsen, 
on  his  visit  to  Iceland,  and  afterwards  by  H.  Sainte-Qaire  DeviUe 
and  other  chemists  and  geologists  in  France,  who  examined  the 
vapours  from  Santorin,  Etna,  &c.  The  hottest  vapours  issue 
from  dry  fumaroles,  at  temperatures  of  at  least  500"  C,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  anhydrous  chlorides,  notably  sodium  chloride. 
The  add  fugnaroles  yield  vapours  of  lower  temperature  (300*  to 
400")  containing  much  water  vapour,  with  hydrogen  chloride 
and  sulphur  dioxide.  The  alkaline  fumardes  are  still  cooler, 
though  above  100",  and  evolve  ammonium  chloride  with  other 
vapours.  Cold  fumaroles,  below  100",  discharge  principally 
aqueous  vapour,  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  perhaps  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  fumaroles  of  Mont  Peli  in  Martinique  during  the 
eniptioa  of  1902  were  examined  by  A.  Lacroix,  and  the  vapours 
analysed  by  H.  Moissan,  who  found  that  they  consisted  chiefly 
of  water  vapour,  with  hydrogen  chloride,  sulphur,  carbon  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide,  methane,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen  and 
argon.  These  vapours  issued  at  a  temperature  of  about  400**. 
Armand  Gautier  has  pointed  out  that  these  gases  are  practically 
of  the  same  composition  as  those  which  he  obtained  on  heating 
granite  and  certain  other  rocks.    (See  Volcano). 

FUMIGATION  (from  Lat.  fumigare,  to  smoke),  the  process 
of  producing  smoke  or  fumes,  as  by  burning  sulphur,  frankin- 
cense, tobacco,  &c.,  whether  as  a  ceremony  of  incantation,  or 
for  perfuming  a  room,  or  for  purposes  of  disinfection  or  destruc- 
tion of  vermin.  In  medicine  the  term  has  been  used  of  the  ex- 
posure  of  the  body,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  fumes  such  as  those  of 
nitre,  sal-ammoniac,  mercury,  &c.;  fumigation,  by  the  injection 
of  tobacco  smoke  into  the  great  bowel,  was  a  recognized  procedure 
in  the  i8th  century  for  the  resuscitation  ci  the  apparently 
drowned.  "  Fumigated  "  or  "  fumed  "  oak  is  oak  which  has 
been  darkened  by  exposure  to  ammonia  vapour. 

FUmrORTt  in  botany,  the  popular  name  for  the  British 
spedes  of  Pumana,  a  genus  of  small,  branched,  often  climbing 
annual  herbs  with  much-divided  leaves  and  racemes  of  small 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  tubular  with  a  spurred  base,  and  in  the 
British  spedes  are  pink  to  purplish  in  colour.  They  are  weeds  of 
cultivation  growing  in  fields  and  waste  places.  F.  capreolata 
climbs  by  means  of  twisting  petioles.  In  past  times  fumitory 
was  in  esteem  for  its  reputed  cholagogue  and  other  medidnal 
properties;  and  in  England,  boiled  in  water,  milk  or  whey,  it 
was  used  as  a  cosmetic.  The  root  of  the  allied  spedes  {Corydalis 
COM  Of  tuherosa)  is  known  as  radix  aristdechiat  and  lias  been  used 
medicinally  for  various  cutaneous  and  other  disorders,  in  doses 
of  10  to  30  grains.  Some  eleven  alkaloids  have  been  isolated 
from  it.  The  herbage  of  Pumaria  vficinclis  and  P.  racemosa  is 
used  in  China  under  the  name  of  Tswe-kwa'ti-iing  as  an  applica- 
tion for  i^andular  swellings,  carbundes  and  abscesses,  and  was 
formerly  valued  in  jaundice,  and  in  cases  of  acddental  swallowing 
of  the  beard  of  grain  (see  F.  Porter  Smith,  Conbrib.  towards  the 
Mat.  Medica  .  ,  .  of  Ckina^  p.  99,  1871).  The  name  fumitory, 
Latin  fumus  terrae,  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
faa  that  its  juice  irritates  the  eyes  like  smoke  (see  Fuchs,  De 
kisloria  stirpium,  p.  338,  1542);  but  The  Crete  Herbali,  cap. 
dxix.,  1539,  fol.,  following  the  De  simplici  medkina  of  Platearius, 
fa  zciii.  (see  in  Nkdai  Praepositi  disptnsatorium  ad  aromatarios, 
1536),  says:  "It  is  called  Fumus  terre  fume  or  smoke  of  the 
erthe  bycauae  it  is  engendred  of  a  cours  fumosyte  rysynge  frome 
the  erthe  in  grete  quantyte  lyke  smoke:  this  grosae  or  cours 
fumosyte  of  the  erthe  wyndeth  and  wryeth  out:  and  by  work- 
ynge^  the  ayre and sonne  it  tumeth  into  this herbe.  " 

FmCHAL,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  archipelago  of  the 
Maddras;  on  the  south  coast  of  Maddra,  in  32*  37'  N.  and 
16*  54'  W.  Pop.  (1900)  20.85a  Funchal  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
in  the  archiepiscopal  province  of  Lisbon;  it  is  also  the  admini- 
strative centre  of  the  archipelago,  and  the  residence  of  the 
governor  and  fordgn  consuls.  The  dty  has  an  attractive 
appearance  from  the  sea.  Its  whitewashed  houses,  in  thdr 
gardens  full  of  tropical  plants,  are  buOt  along  the  curving  shore 
of  Funchal  Bay,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  which  form  a  background  4000  fu  high.  Numerous 
oottntxy  bouses  (quintas),  with  terraced  gardens,  vineyards  and 


sugar-cane  plantations  occupy  the  surrounding  heists.  Three 
mountain  streams  traverse  the  dty  through  deep  channeta^ 
which  in  summer  are  dry,  owing  to  the  diversion  of  the  water 
for  irrigation.  A  small  fort,  on  an  isolated  rock  off  shore, 
guards  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  a  larger  and  more  powerfully 
armed  fort  crowns  an  eminence  inland.  The  chief  buildings 
include  the  cathedral,  Anglican  and  Pitsbyterian  churches, 
hospitals,  opera-house,  museum  and  casino.  Th«e  are  small 
public  gardens  and  a  meteorological  observatory.  In  the  steep 
and  narrow  streets,  which  are  lighted  by  electricity,  wheeled 
traffic  b  impossible;  sledges  drawn  by  oxen,  and  other  primitive 
conveyances  are  used  instead  (see  Madeira).  In  winter  the  fine 
climate  and  scenery  attract  numerous  invalids  and  other  visitors, 
for  whose  accommodation  there  are  good  hotels;  many  foreigners 
engaged  in  the  coal  and  wine  trades  also  reside  here  permanently. 
The  majority  of  these  belong  to  the  British  community,  which 
was  first  established  here  in  the  i8th  century.  Funchal  is  the 
headquarters  of  Madeiran  industry  and  commerce  (see  M  aoexka). 
It  has  no  docks  and  no  facilities  for  landing  passengers  or  goods; 
vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead,  which,  however, 
is  sheltered  from  every  wind  except  the  south.  Funchal  is 
connected  by  cable  with  Carcavellos  (for  Lisbon),  Porthcumow 
(for  Falmouth,  England)  and  St  Vincent  in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  (for  Pemambuco,  Brazil). 

FUNCTION,*  in  mathematics,. a  variable  number  the  value 
of  which  depends  upon  the  values  of  one  or  more  other  variable 
numbers.  The  theory  of  functions  is  conveniently  divided  into 
(I.)  Functions  of  Real  Variables,  wherein  real,  and  only  real, 
numbers  are  involved,  and  (II.)  Functions  of  Complex  Variables, 
wherein  complex  or  imaginary  numbers  are  involved. 

I.  FuNcnoNS  OP  Real  Variables 

I.  Historical. — ^The  word  function,  defined  in  the  above  sena^ 
was  introduced  by  Leibnitz  in  a  short  note  of  date  1694  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  wliat  we  now  call  an  "  envelope  " 
(Leibnisens  matkematiscke  Sckriften,  edited  by  C.  I.  Gerhardt, 
Bd.  v.  p.  306),  and  was  there  used  to  denote  a  variable  length 
related  in  a  defined  way  to  a  variable  point  of  a  curve.  In  1698 
James  Bernoulli  used  the  word  in  a  q)ecial  sense  in  connexion  with 
some  isoperimetric  problems  (Job.  Bernoulli,  Operat  t.  i.  p.  255). 
He  said  that  when  it  is  a  question  of  selecting  from  an  infinite  set 
of  like  curves  that  one  which  best  fulfils  some  function,  then  of 
two  curves  whose  intersection  determines  the  thing  sought  one 
is  always  the  "  line  of  the  function  "  (Linea  functionis).  In  1 7 1 8 
John  Bernoulli-  {Operay  t.  ii.  p.  241)  defined  a  "  function  of  a 
variable  magnitude  "  as  a  quantity  made  up  in  any  way  of  this 
variable  magnitude  and  constants;  and  in  1730  {Opera,  t.  iii. 
p.  174)  he  noted  a  distinction  between  ''  algebraic  "  and  "  tran- 
scendental" functions.  By  the  latter  he  meant  integrals  of 
algebraic  functions.  The  notation/(x)  for  a  function  of  a  variable 
X  was  introduced  by  Leonhard  Euler  in  1734  {Cemm.  Acad, 
Petropol.  t.  vii.  p.  186),  in  connexion  with  the  theorem  of  the 
interchange  of  the  order  of  differentiations.  The  notion  of 
functbnality  or  functional  relation  of  two  magnitudes  was  thus 
of  geometrical  origin;  but  a  function  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
as  an  analytical  expression,  not  necessarily  an  algebraic  expres- 
sion, containing  the  variable  m  variables.  Thus  we  may  have 
rational  integral  algebraic  functions  such  as  oz*  +  frx  -f-  c,  or 
rational  algebraic  functions  which  are  not  integral,  such  as 

6,x--|-6»z— «-!-.. .-|-6« 
or  irrational  algebraic  functions,  such  as  Vir,  or,  more  generally 
the  algebraic  functions  that  are  determined  implidtly  by  an 
algebraic  equation,  as,  for  instance, 

M*>y)  •♦•/»»i(»>y) +...+/•  "o 

*  The  word  "  function  "  (from  Lat.  fungt,  to  perform)  has  many 
uses,  with  the  fundamental  aente  of  an  activity  special  or  proper 
to  an  office,  busineta  or  profeidon.  or  to  an  organ  of  an  animal  01 
plant,  the  definite  work  for  which  the  organ  it  an  apparatus.  -  From 
the  use  of  the  word,  as  In  the  Italian  nmswiie,  for  a  ceremony  of 
the  Roman  Church.  **  function  "  Is  often .  employed  for  a  public 
ceremony  of  any  kind,  and  loosely  of  a  social  entertainment  or 
gathering. 
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where /r(x,y),  ...  mean  homogeneous  ezpnstions  in  x  and  y 
having  constant  coefficients,  and  having  the  d^rees  indicated 
by  the  suffixes,  and  /«  is  a  constant.  Or  again  we  may  have 
trigonometrical  functions,  such  as  sin  x  and  tan  x,  or  inverse 
trigonometrical  functions,  such  as  sin"**,  or  exponential  functions, 
such  as  «*  and  a*,  or  Jogarithmic  functions,  such  as  log  x  and  log 
(i+x).  We  may  have  these  functional  symbols  combined  in 
various  ways,  and  thus  there  arises  a  great  number  of  functions. 
Further  we  may  have  functions  of  more  than  one  variable,  as,  for 
instance,  the  expression  xy/(x*  +  >*).  in  which  both  x  and  y  are 
regarded  as  variable.  Such  functions  were  introduced  into 
analysis  somewhat  unsystematically  as  the  need  for  them  arose, 
and  the  later  developments  of  analysis  led  to  the  introduction 
of  other  classes  of  functions. 

2.  Graphic  Representation. — ^In  the  case  of  a  function  of  one 
variable  x,  any  value  of  x  and  the  corresponding  value  y  of  the 
function  can  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  in  a  pUme.  To  any 
value  of  X  there  corresponds  a  point  N  on  the  axis  of  x,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  that  x  is  the  abscissa  of  N,  The  corresponding 
value  of  y  determines  a  point  P  in  accordance  with  the  rule  that 
X  is  the  abscissa  and  y  the  ordinate  of  P.  The  ordinate  y  gives 
the  value  of  the  function  which  corresponds  to  that  value  of 
the  variable  x  which  is  specified  by  N;  and  it  may  be  described 
as  "  the  value  of  the  function  at  N."  Since  there  is  a  one-to-one 
correspondence  of  the  points  N  and  the  numbers  x,  we  may  also 
describe  the  ordinate  as  "  the  value  of  the  function  at  x."  In 
simple  cases  the  aggregate  of  the  points  P  which  are  determined 
by  any  particular  function  (of  one  variable)  is  a  curve,  called 
the  "  graph  of  the  function  '•'  (see  f  14).  In  like  manner  a  function 
of  two  variables  defines  a  surface. 

3.  The  Variable. — Graphic  methods  of  representation,  such 
as  those  just  described,  enabled' mathematicians  to  deal  with 
irrational  values  of  functions  and  variables  at  the  time  when  there 
was  no  theory  of  irrational  numbers  other  than  Euclid's  theory 
of  incommensurables.  In  that  theory  an  irrational  number  was 
the  ratio  of  two  incommensurable  geometric  magnitudes.  In 
the  modern  theory  of  number  irrational  numbers  are  defined  in 
a  purely  arithmetical  manner,  independent  of  the  measurement 
of  any  quantities  or  magnitudes,  whether  geometric  or  of  any 
other  kind.  The  definition  is  effected  by  means  of  the  system 
of  ordinal  numbers  (see  Number).  When  this  formal  system  is 
established,  the  theory  of  measurement  may  be  founded  upon  it; 
and,  in  particular,  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  are  defined  as 
numbers  (not  lengths),  which  are  assigned  in  accordance  with  a 
rule.  This  rule  involves  the  measurement  of  lengths.  The  theory 
of  functions  can  be  developed  without  any  reference  to  graphs,  or 
co-ordinates  or  lengths.  The  process  by  which  analysis  has  been 
freed  from  any  consideration  of  measurable  quantities  has  been 
called  the  "  arithmetization  of  analysis."  In  the  theory  so 
developed,  the  variable  upon  which  a  function  depends  is  always 
to  be  regarded  as  a  number,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  the 
function  is  also  a  number.  Any  reference  to  points  or  co- 
ordinates is  to  be  regarded  as  a  picturesque  mode  of  expression, 
pointing  to  a  possible  application  of  the  theoiy  to  geometry. 
The  development  of  "arithmetized  analysis  "  in  the  19th  century 
is  associated  with  the  name  of  Karl  Weierstrass. 

All  possible  values  of  a  variable  are  numbers.  In  what 
follows  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  case  where  the 
numbers  are  real.  When  complex  numbers  are  introduced, 
instead  of  real  ones,  the  theory  of  functions  receives  a  wide 
extension,  which  is  accompanied  by  appropriate  limitations 
(see  below,  II.  Functions  of  Complex  Variables).  The  set  of  all 
real  numbers  forms  a  conHnuum,  In  fact  the  notion  of  a  one- 
dimensional  continuum  first  becomes  precise  in  virtue  of  the 
establishment  of  the  S3rstem  of  real  numbers. 

4.  Domain  of  a  Variable. — Theory  of  Aggregates. — ^The  notion 
of  a  "  variable  "  is  that  of  a  number  to  which  we  may  assign 
at  pleasure  any  one  of  the  values  that  belong  to  some  chosen  set, 
or  aggregate,  of  numbers;  and  this  set,  or  aggregate,  is  called 
the  "domain  of  the  variable."  This  domain  may  be  an 
"  interval,"  that  is  to  say  it  may  consist  of  two  terminal  numbers, 
all  the  numbers  between  them  and  no  others.    When  this  is 


the  case  the  number  is  said  to  be  *' oontlnuoosly  variable.' 
When  the  domain  consists  of  all  real  numbers,  the  variable  is 
said  to  be  "  unrestricted."  A  domain  which  consists  of  all  the 
real  numbers  which  exceed  some  fixed  number  may  be  described 
as  an  "  interval  unlimited  towards  the  right ";  similariy  we 
may  have  an  interval "  unlimited  towards  the  left." 

In  more  complicated  cases  we  must  have  tome  rule  of  proosM  for 
aasigninK  the  aggregate  of  numbers  which  constitute  th^  domain  of 
a  variable.  The  methods  of  definition  of  particular  types  of  aggre- 
gates, and  the  theorems  relatinc  to  them,  torm  a  brancn  of  analvsts 
called  the "  theory  of  anresates  (MengenUhre,  Tkhrie  des  eusemSUs, 
Theory  of  sets  of  points)-  The  notion  oi  an  "  aggregate  "  in  general 
underlies  the  system  of  ordinal  numbers.  An  aggregate  is  said  to 
be  "  infinite  "  when  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  one-to-one  correspond- 
ence of  ajl  its  elements  to  some  of  its  elements.  For  example,  we 
may  make  all  the  integers  correspond  to  the  even  integers,  by  making 
I  correspond  to  a,  a  to  4,  and  generally  n  to  an.  The  aggregate  <m 
positive  integers  is  an  infinite  aggregate.  The  aggregates  of  all 
rational  numbers  and  of  all  real  numbers  and  of  points  on  a  line  are 
other  examples  of  infinite  aggregates.  An  aggregate  whose  elements 
are  real  numbers  is  said  to  extend  to  infinite  values  "  if,  after  any 
number  N,  however  great,  is  specified,  it  is  possible  to  find  in  the 
aggregate  numbers  which  exceed  N  in  absolute  value.  Such  an 
aggregate  is  always  infinite.  The  "  neighbourhood  of  a  number 
(or  point)  a  for  a  positive  number  A  "  b  the  aggregate  of  all  numbers 
(or  points)  x  for  which  the  absolute  value  of  x— a  denoted  by 
Ix— al,  does  not  exceed  h, 

5.  General  Notion  of  Functionality. — ^A  function  of  one  variable 
was  for  a  long  time  commonly  regarded  as  the  ordinate  of  a 
curve;  and  the  two  notions  (x)  that  which  is  determined  by  a 
curve  supposed  drawn,  and  (3)  that  which  is  determined  by  an 
analytical  expression  supposed  written  down,  were  not  for  a 
long  time  clearly  distinguished.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Fourier^s  discovery  that  a  single  analytical  expression  is  capable 
of  representing  (in  different  parts  of  an  interval)  what  would 
in  his  time  have  been  called  different  functions  so  profoundly 
struck  mathematicians  ((  23).  The  analysts  who,  in  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  occupied  themselves  with  the  theoiy  of  the 
converf^nce  of  Fourier's  series  were  led  to  impose  a  restriction 
on  the  character  of  a  function  in  order  that  it  should  admit  of 
such  representation,  and  thus  the  door  was  opened  for  the 
introduction  of  the  general  notion  of  functional  dependence. 
This  notion  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  We  have  a  variable 
number,  y,  and  another  variable  number,  x,  a  domain  of  the 
variable  x,  and  a  rule  for  assigning  one  or  more  definite  values 
to  y  when  x  is  any  point  in  the  domain;  then  y  is  said  to  be  a 
"  function  "  of  the  variable  x,  and  x  vi  called  the  "  argument  " 
of  the  function.  According  to  this  notion  a  function  is,  as  it 
were,  an  indefinitely  extended  table,  like  a  table  of  logarithms; 
to  each  point  in  the  domain  of  the  argument  there  correqx>nd 
values  for  the  function,  but  it  remains  arbitrary  what  values  the 
function  is  to  have  at  any  such  point. 

For  the  specification  of  any  particular  function  two  things  are 
requisite:  (i)  a  statement  of  the  values  of  the  variable,  or  of  the 
aggregate  of  points,  to  which  values  of  the  function  are  to  be  made 
to  correspond,  f.«.  of  the  "  domain  of  the  argument ";  (a)  a  rule 
for  assigning  the  value  or  values  of  the  function  that  correspond  to 
any  point  in  this  domain.  We  may  refer  to  the  second  of  these  two 
essentials  as  "  the  rule  of  calculation."  The  relation  of  functions 
to  analytical  expressions  may  then  be  stated  in  the  form  that  the 
rule  of  calculation  \b'.  "  Give  the  function  the  value  of  the  expression 
at  any  point  at  which  the  expression  has  a  determinate  vaJue,"  or 
again  more  generally,  "  Give  the  function  the  value  of  the  expression 
at  all  points  of  a  definite  aggregate  included  in  the  domain  of  the 
argument."  The  former  otthne  is  the  rule  of  those  among  the 
earlier  analysts  who  regarded  an  analytical  expression  and  a  function 
as  the  same  thing,  and  their  usage  may  be  reuined  without  causing 
confusion  and  with  the  advantage  of  brevity,  the  analytical  expres- 
sion serving  to  specify  the  domain  of  the  argument  as  well  as  the 
rule  of  calculation.  e.g.  we  may  speak  of  "  the  function  i/x."  This 
function  is  defined  by  the  analytical  expression  l/x  at  all  points 
except  the  point  X"0.  But  in  complicated  cases  separate  state- 
ments of  the  domain  of  the  argument  and  the  rule  ih  calculation 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  In  general,  when  the  rule  of  calculation 
is  determined  as  above  by  an  analytical  expression  at  any  aggregate 
of  points,  the  function  is  said  to  be  "  represented  "  by  the  expression 
at  those  points. 

When  the  rule  of  calculation  assigns  a  single  definite  value  for  a 
function  at  each  point  in  the  domain  of  the  argument  the  function 
is  **  uniform  "  or  "  one-valued."  In  what  follows  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  all  the  functions  considered  are  one-valued,  and  the  value* 
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aaigncd  by  the  rale  of  calculation  real.  In  the  moat  important 
caM»  the  domain  of  the  afi^unient  of  a  function  of  one  variable  is  an 
interval,  with  the  poasibie  exception  of  isolated  points. 

6.  LimiU. — Let  /(z)  be  a  function  of  a  variable  number  x\ 
and  let  a  be  a  point  such  that  there  are  points  of  the  domain 
of  the  argument  x  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  for  any  number 
A,  however  smalL  If  there  is  a  number  L  which  has  the  property 
that,  after  any  positive  number  t,  however  small,  has  been 
specified.  It  is  possible  to  find  a  positive  number  A,  so  that 
|L'/(x)|  <c  for  all  points  x  of  the  domain  (other  than  a)  for 
which  |:r— a|  <h,  then  L  is  the  "  limit  of /(z)  at  the  point  a." 
The  condition  for  the  existence  of  £  Is  that,  after  the  positive 
numbM"  f  has  been  specified,  it  must  be  possible  to  find  a  positive 
number  A,  so  that  |/(xO-'/(')l<  «  for  all  points  x  and  ^  of 
the  domain  (other  than  a)  for  which  |z— a|<A  and  jx'— a|<A. 

It  is  a  fundamental  theorem  that,  when  this  condition  is 
latlsfied,  there  exists  a  perfectly  definite  number  L  which  is  the 
limit  of  fix)  at  the  point  a  as  defined  above.  The  limit  of /(») 
at  the  point  a  is  denoted  by  £lm«/(x),  or  by  liffl«Ha/(«)< 

U  fix)  is  a  function  of  one  variable  x  in  a  domain  which  extends 
to  infinite  values,  and  if,  after  «  has  been  specified,  it  is  possible  to 
find  a  number  iV,  so  that  |  J(x')  —fix)  |  <  «  for  all  values  of  x  and  xf 
which  are  in  the  domain  and  exceed  N,  then  there  is  a  number  L 
which  has  the  property  that  l/(x)— JLj  <•  for  all  such  values  of  x. 
In  this  caae/(x)  has  a  limit  Z  at  x««o-.  In  like  manner /(x)  may 
have  a  limit  at  x— —  «o.  This  statement  includes  the  case  where 
the  domain  of  the  airument  consists  exclusively  of  positive  integers. 
The  values  of  the  function  then  form  a  *'  sequence,"  «i,  «!,... 
M. and  thu  sequence  can  have  a  limit  at  a ««. 

The  principle  common  to  the  above  definitions  and  theorems  is 
calted,  after  P.  du  Bois  Reymond,  "  the  general  principle  of  con> 
vergence  to  a  limit." 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  phrase  "x»«o  "  does  not  mean 
that  X  takes  some  particular  value  which  is  infinite.  There  is  no 
such  value.  The  phrase  always  refers  to  a  limiting  process  in  which, 
as  the  process  is  carried  out,  the  variable  number  x  mcreases  without 
limit ;  it  may,  as  in  the  above  example  of  a  sequence,  increase  by 
taking  successively  the  values  of  all  the  integral  numbers;  In  other 
cases  It  may  increase  by  taking  the  values  that  belong  to  any  domain 
which  **  extends  to  innnite  values." 

A  very  important  type  of  limits  is  furnished  by  tnfinitg  series. 
When  a  sequence  of  numbers  «i,  lit,. . .  lUt  •  •  •  Is  given,  we  may 
form  a  new  sequence  «i,  $$,  . .  .«•,. .  .from  it  by  the  rules  SfUi, 
jl-Mi+Ma*  •••  '«''a(i+«i+  •••  +H«i  or  by  the  equivalent  rales 
fi-K,  f«— f»..i«««(»"3,  3,...).  If  the  newseouence  has  a  limit 
this  limit  is  called  the  "  sum  of  tne  infinite  series  " 


and  the  series  is  said  to  be 


**  convergent " 


c 


at  «■>«, 
»i+nf+-  • 
Sekjes). 

A  function  ^riiich  has  not  a  limit  at  a  point  a  may  be  such  that, 
if  a  certain  aggregate  of  points  is  chosen  out  of  the  domain  of  the 
argument,  andthe  points  x  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  are  restricted 
to  oekwig  to  this  aggregate,  then  the  function  has  a  limit  at  a.  For 
example,  sin(i/x)  nas   limit   zero  at  o  if  x  is  restricted  to  the 


aggregate   x/w,    i/2r. 


i/« 


or  to  the  at 


ite  l/2r, 


27sr,  T . .  »/(fi'+i)r,  . . . ,  but  if  x  takes  all  values  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  o,  sin  (1  /x)  has  not  a  limit  at  o.  Again,  there  may  be  a  limit 
at  a  if  the  points  x  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  are  restricted  by  the 
condition  that  x— a  is  positive;  then  we  have  a  "limit  on  the* 
right "  at  a ;  similarljr  we  may  have  a  "  limit  on  the  left  "  at  a 
point.  Any  such  limit  is  described  as  a  "  limit  for  a  restricted 
domain."  The  limits  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  are  deioted  by 
/(«  -o)  ana  /(a  +0). 

The  limit  L  of/(z)  at  a  stands  in  no  necessary  relation  to  the  value 
ci  f{x)  at  a.  If  the  point  a  is  in  the  domain  of  the  argument,  the 
value  of /(x)  at  a  is  assigned  by  the  rale  of  calculation,  and  may  be 
dilTerent  from  L.  In  case /(a)  -L  the  limit  is  said  to  be  "  attained." 
If  the  point  a  is  not  in  the  domain  of  the  argument,  there  is  no  value 
for /(x)  at  a.  In  the  case  where  fix)  is  defined  for  all  points  in  an 
interval  containing  a,  except  the  point  a,  and  has  a  limit  L  at  a, 
we  may  arbitrarilv  annex  the  point  a  to  the  domain  of  the  argument 
and  assign  to  f(a)  the  value  L;  the  function  may  then  be  said  to 
be  "  extnnaically  defined."  The  so-called  "  indeterminate  forms  " 
(see  iMnif  iTBStMAL  Calculus)  are  examples. 

7.  Suptrier  end  Inferior  Umils;  Infinities. — The  value  of  a 
functioD  at  every  point  in  the  domain  of  its  argument  is  finite, 
since,  by  definition,  the  value  can  be  assigned,  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  there  is  a  number  N  which  exceeds  all 
the  values  (or  is  less  than  all  the  values).  It  may  happen  that, 
however  great  a  number  N  we  take,  there  are  among  the  values 
ol  the  function  numbers  which  exceed  N  (or  are  less  than  -iV). 

If  a  number  can  be  found  which  is  greater  than  every  value 
«f  the  ffnaction,  then  either  (a)  there  is  one  value  of  the  function 


which  exceeds  all  the  otheis,  or  (fi)  there  is  a  number  5  which 
exceeds  every  value  of  the  function  but  is  such  that,  however 
small  a  positive  numbers  we  take,  there  are  values  of  the  function 
which  exceed  S-t.  In  the  case  (a)  the  function  has  a  greatest 
value;  in  case  ifi)  the  function  has  a  "  superior  h'mit  "  5,  and 
then  there  must  be  a  point  a  which  has  the  property  that  there 
are  points  of  the  domain  of  the  argument,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  for  any  A,  at  which  the  values  of  the  function  differ  from 
S  by  less  tlum  e.  Thus  5  is  the  limit  of  the  function  at  o,  either 
for  the  domain  of  the  argument  or  for  some  more  restricted 
domain.  If  a  is  in  the  domain  of  the  argument,  and  if,  after 
omission  of  a,  thet«  is  a  superior  limit  S  which  is  in  this  way  the 
limit  of  the  function  at  a,  if  further/(a)  -5,  then  S  is  the  greatest 
value  of  the  function;  in  this  case  the  greatest  value  is  a  limit 
(at  any  rate  for  a  restricted  domain)  which  is  attained;  it  may 
be  called  a  "  superior  limit  which  is  attained."  In  like  manner 
we  may  have  a  "  smallest  value  "  or  an  "  Inferior  limit,"  and  a 
smallest  value  may  be  an  "inferior  limit  which  is  attainied." 

All  that  has  been  said  here  may  be  adapted  to  the  description  of 
greatest  values,  superior  limits,  Ac,  of  a  function  in  a  restricted 
domain  contained  m  the  domain  of  the  argument.  In  particular, 
the  domain  of  the  argument  may  contain  an  interval ;  and  therein 
the  function  may  have  a  superior  limit,  or  an  inferior  limit,  which 
is  attained.  Such  a  limit  is  a  maximum  value  or  a  minimum  value 
of  the  function. 

Again,  if,  after  any  number  N^  however  great,  has  been  specified, 
it  is  possible  to  find  points  of  the  domain  ot  the  argument  at  which 
the  value  of  the  function  exceeds  iV,  the  values  of  the  function  are 
said  to  have  an  *'  infinite  superior  Umit,"  and  then  there  must  be 
a  point  o  which  has  the  property  that  there  are  points  of  the  domain, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  o  for  any  A,  at  which  the  value  oi  the  function 
exceeds  Jv.  If  the  point  a  is  m  the  domain  of  the  argument  the 
function  is  said  to  "  tend  to  become  infinite  "  at  o;  it  has  of  course 
a  finite  value  at  a.  If  the  point  a  is  not  in  the  domain  of  the  argu- 
ment  the  function  is  said  to  "  become  infinite  "  at  a;  it  has  of 
course  no  value  at  a.  In  like  manner  we  may  have  a  (negatively) 
infinite  inferior  limit.  Again,  after  any  number  JV,  however  great, 
has  been  specified  and  a  number  A  found,  so  that  all  the  values  of 
the  function,  at  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  for  A,  exceed  N  in 
absolute  value,  all  these  values  may  have  the  same  sign;  the  function 
is  then  said  to  become,  or  to  tend  to  become,  determinately 
(positively  or  negatively)  infinite  ";  otherwise  it  is  said  to  become 
or  to  tend  to  become. "  indeterminately  infinite." 

All  the  infinities  that  occur  in  the  theory  of  functions  are  of  the 
nature  of  variable  finite  numbers,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
infinity  of  an  infinite  aggregate.  The  latter  is  described  as  an 
"  actual  infinity,"  the  former  as  "  improper  infinities."  There  is  no 
"  actual  infinitely  small  "  corresponding  to  the  actual  infinity. 
The  only  "  infinitely  small  "  is  aero.  All  "  infinite  values  "  are  of 
the  nature  of  superior  and  inferior  limits  which  arc  not  attained. 

8.  Increasing  and  Decreasing  Functions. — A  function /(x)  of  one 

variable  x,  defined  In  the  interval  between  a  and  6,  is  "  increasing 

throughout  the  interval "  if,  whenever  x  and  x'  are  two  numbers 

in  the  Interval  and  x'>x,  then/(x')>/(x);  the  function  "never 

decreases  throughout  the  interval  "  if,  x'  and  x  being  as  before, 

/(xO  >/(x).    Similarly  for  decreasing  functions,  and  for  functions 

which  never  increase  throughout  an  interval.    A  function  which 

either  never  increases  or  never  diminishes  throughout  an  interval 

is  said  to  be  "  monotonous  throughout  "  the  interval.    If  we  take 

in  the  above  definition  h  > a,  the  definition  may  apply  to  a  function 

under  the  restriction  that  x'  is  not  6  and  x  is  not  a\  such  a 

function  is  "  monotonous  within  "  the  interval.    In  this  case  we 

have  the  theorem  that  the  function  (if  it  never  decreases)  has 

a  Umit  on  the  left  at  b  and  a  limit  on  the  right  at  a,  and  these  are 

the  superior  and  inferior  limits  of  its  values  at  all  points  within 

the  interval  (the  ends  excluded);  the  like  holds  mutatis  mutandis 

if  the  function  never  increases.    If  the  function  is  monotonous 

throughout  the  interval,  fib)  Is  the  greatest  (or  least)  value 

of /(x)  in  the  interval;  and  if /(6)  is  the  limit  of /(x)  on  the  left 

at  A,  such  a  greatest  (or  least)  value  is  an  example  of  a  superior 

(or  inferior)  limit  which  Is  attained.    In  these  cases  the  function 

tends  continually  to  its  limit. 

These  theorems  and  definitions  can  be  extended,  with  obvious 
modifications,  to  the  cases  of  a  domain  which  is  not  an  interval,  or 
extends  to  infinite  values.  Bv  means  of  them  we  arrive  at  sufficient, 
but  not  necessary,  criteria  lor  the  existence  of  a  limit;  and  these 
are  frequently  easier  to  appljf  than  the  general  principle  of  conver- 

Frnce  to  a  limit  (}  6),  of  which  principle  they  are  particular  cases, 
or  example,  the  function  represented  by  x  log  (1  'x)  continually 
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diminishes  when  i/«>x>0  and  x  dtniinishes  towards  sero,  and  it 
never  becomes  negative.  It  therefore  has  a  limit  on  the  right  at 
X— o.  This  limit  is  sero.  The  function  represented  by  x  sin  (i/z) 
does  not  continually  diminish  towards  zero  as  x  diminishes  towards 
aero,  but  »  sometimes  greater  than  zero  and  sometimes  less  than 
zero  in  any  neighbourhood  of  xbo,  however  small.  Nevertbdess, 
the  function  has  the  limit  zero  at  x«o. 

9.  Continuity  cf  Functions. — A  function  f(x)  of  one  variable  x 
is  said  to  be  continuous  at  a  point  a  if  (i)  fix)  is  defined  in  an 
interval  containing  a;  (2)  f{x)  has  a  limit  at  a;  (3)  /(a)  is 
equal  to  this  limit.  The  limit  in  question  must  be  a  limit  for 
continuous  variation,  not  for  a  restricted  domain.  If  fix)  has 
a  limit  on  the  left  at  a  and /(a)  is  equal  to  this  limit,  the  function 
may  be  said  to  be  "  continuous  to  the  left "  at  a;  similariy  the 
function  may  be  "  continuous  to  the  right "  at  a. 

A  function  is  said  to  be  '*  continuous  throughout  an  interval " 
when  it  is  continuous  at  every  point  of  the  interval.  This  implies 
continuity  to  the  right  at  the  smaller  end-value  and  continuity 
to  the  left  at  the  greater  end-value.  When  these  conditions  at  the 
ends  are  not  satisfied  the  function  is  said  to  be  continuous 
"  within  "  the  interval.  By  a  "  continuous  function  "  of  one 
variable  we  always  mean  a  function  which  is  continuous  through- 
out an  intcrvaL 

The  principal  properties  of  a  continuous  function  are: 

1.  The  function  is  practically  constant  throughout  sufficiently 
small  intervals.  This  means  that,  after  any  point  a  of  the  interval 
has  been  chosen,  and  any  positive  number  c,  however  small,  has 
been  specified,  it  is  possibte  to  find  a  number  A,  so  that  the  difference 
between  any  two  values  of  the  function  in  the  interval  between 
a—h  and  a+A  is  less  than  «.  There  is  an  obvious  modification  if  a 
is  an  end-point  of  the  interval. 

2.  The  continuity  of  the  function  is  "  uniform.**  Thb  means 
that  the  number  h  which  corresponds  to  any  •  as  in  (i)  may  be  the 
same  at  all  points  of  the  interval,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  numbers 
h  which  correspond  to  «  for  different  values  of  a  have  a  positive 
inferior  limit. 

3.  The  function  has  a  greatest  value  and  a  least  value  in  the 
interval,  and  these  are  superior  and  inferior  limits  which  are  attained. 

4.  There  b  at  least  one  point  of  the  interval  at  which  the  function 
takes  any  value  between  its  g[reatest  and  least  values  in  the  interval. 

5.  If  the  interval  is  unlimited  towards  the  right  (or  towards  the 
left),  the  function  has  a  limit  at  eo  (or  at  —  eo}. 

xo.  Discontinuity  of  Functions. — ^The  discontinuities  of  a 
function  of  one  variable,  defined  in  an  interval  with  the  possible 
exception  of  isolated  points,  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(i)  The  function  may  become  infinite,  or  tend  to  become 
infinite,  at  a  point. 

(2)  The  function  may  be  undefined  at  a  point. 

(3)  The  function  may  have  a  limit  on  the  left  and  a  limit  on 
the  right  at  the  same  point;  these  may  be  different  from  each 
other,  and  at  least  one  of  them  must  be  different  from  the  value 
of  the  function  at  the  point. 

(4)  The  function  may  have  no  limit  at  a  point,  or  no  limit  on 
the  left,  or  no  limit  on  the  right,  at  a  point. 

In  case  a  function  fix),  defined  as  above,  has  no  limit  at  a  point  a, 
there  are  four  limiting  values  which  come  into  consideration.  What- 
ever positive  number  h  we  take,  the  values  of  the  function  at  points 
between  a  and  a-^k  (a  excluded)  have  a  superior  limit  (or  a  greatest 
value),  and  an  inferior  limit  (or  a  least  value) ;  further,  as  k  decreases, 
the  former  never  increases  and  the  latter  never  decreases ;  accordingly 
each  of  them  tends  to  a  limit.  We  have  in  this  way^  two  limits  on 
the  right — the  inferior  limit  of  the  superior  limits  in  diminishing 
neighbourhoods,  and  the  superior  limit  of  the  inferiw  limits  in 
diminishing  neighbourhoods.  These  are.  denoted  by  /(o-|-o)  and 
f(a+o)t  and  they  are  called  the  "  limits  of  indefiniteneas  **  on  the 
right.  Similar  limits  on  the  left  are  denoted  by  /(a— o)  and  fja—o). 
Unless /(z)  becomes,  or  tends  to  become,  infinite  at  a,  all  these  must 
exist,  any  two  of  them  may  be  equal,  and  at  least  one  of  them  must 
be  different  from  /(a),  if /(a)  exists.  If  the  first  two  are  equal  there 
is  a  limit  on  the  right  denoted  by  /(a-|-o);  if  the  second  two  are 
equal,  there  is  a  limit  on  the  left  denoted  by/(a— o).  In  case  the 
function  becomes,  or  tends  to  become,  infinite  at  a,  one  or  more  of 
these  limits  is  infinite  in  the  sense  explained  in  |  7 ;  and  now  it  is 
to  be  noted  that,  «.g.  the  superior  limit  of  the  inferior  limits  in 
diminishing  neighbourhoods  on  the  right  of  a  may  be  negatively 
infinite;  this  happens  if,  after  any  number  N,  however  great,  has 
been  specified,  it  u  possible  to  find  a  positive  number  h,  so  that  all 
the  values  tii  the  function  in  the  interval  between  a  and  a-k-h  (a 
excluded)  are  less  than  —N;in  such  a  case /(z)  tends  to  become 
negativdy  infinite  when  x  decreases  towards  a;  other  modes  of 
teodii^  to  infinite  limits  may  be  described  in  similar  terms. 


XX.  OsciUatiou  of  Functions. — ^Tbe  difference  between  the 
greatest  and  least  of  the  numbers /(a), /(a+o),/(a+o),/(a-o), 
fia-o),  when  they  are  all  finite,  is  called  the  "  oscillation  "  or 
"  fluctuation  "  of  the  f  unction/(z)  at  the  point  a.  This  difference 
is  the  limit  for  A«o  of  the  difference  between  the  superior  and 
inferior  limits  of  the  values  of  the  function  at  points  in  the 
interval  between  a-k  and  a+A.  The  corresponding  difference 
for  points  in  a  finite  interval  is  called  the  "  oscillation  of  the 
function  in  the  interval."  When  any  of  the  four  limits  of 
indefiniteness  is  infinite  the  oscillation  u  infinite  in  the  sense 
explained  in  S  7. 

For  the  further  classification  of  functions  we  divide  the  domain 
of  the  argument  into  partial  intervals  by  means  of  points  between 
the  end-points.  Suppose  that  the  domain  is  the  interval  between  a 
and  b.  Let  intermediate  points  zi,  aqi  ...  x»-t,  be  taken  so  that 
ft>x»-i>x«_i  . .  >Xi>a.  We  may  devise  a  rule  by  whidi,  as  n 
increases  indefinitely,  aU  the  differences  6— Zii-i,  Za-4— Xa_t, . . .  xi—a 
tend  to  zero  as  a  umlt.  The  interval  b  then  said  to  be  divided 
into  "  indefinitely  small  partial  intervals." 

A  function  defined  in  an  interval  with  the  posable  exception  of 
isolated  points  may  be  such  that  the  interval  can  be  divide  into  a 
set  of  finite  partial  intcrvaU  within  each  of  which  the  function  b 
monotonous  ^|  8).  When  thb  b  the  case  the  sum  of  the  oscillations 
of  the  function  in  those  partial  intcrvab  is  finite,  provided  the 
function  does  not  tend  to  become  infinite.  Further,  in-such  a  case 
the  sum  of  the  oscillations  will  remain  below  a  fixed  number  for  any 
mode  of  dividing  the  interval  into  indefinitely  small  partial  intervals. 
A  class  of  functions  may  be  defined  by  the  condition  that  the  sura 
of  the  oscillations  has  this  property,  and  such  functions  are  said 
to  have  "  restricted  oscillation.'*  Sometimes  the  phrase  "  limited 
fluctuation  "  is  used.  It  can  be  proved  that  any  function  with 
restricted  oscillation  b  capable  of  being  expressed  as  the  sum  of 
two  monotonous  functions,  of  which  one  never  increases  and  the  other 
never  diminbhes  throuehout  the  interval.  Such  a  function  has  a 
limit  on  the  right  and  a  umit  on  the  Idft  at  every  point  of  the  interval. 
This  class  of  tunctions  includes  all  those  which  have  a  finite  number 
of  maxima  and  minima  in  a  finiterinterval,  and  some  which  have  an 
infinite  number.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  class  does  not  include  all 
continuous  functions. 

I  a.  DiferetUiahle  Function. — ^The  idea  of  the  differentiation 

of  a  continuous  function  is  that  of  a  process  for  measuring  the 

rate  of  growth;  (he  increment  of  the  function  b  compared  with 

the  increment  of  the  variable.    If  fix)  b  defined  in  an  interval 

containing  the  point  a,  and  a-k  and  a+ik  are  points  of  the 

interval,  the  expression  , 

/(o-fA)-y(a)  (I) 

represents  a  function  of  A,  which  we  may  call  ^(A),  defined  at  all 
points  of  an  interval  for  A  between  -A  and  A  except  the  point  o. 
Thus  the  four  limits  ^(+0),  ^(-fo),  ^(-o),  ^(— o)exbt,  and  two 
or  more  of  them  may  be  equal.  When  the  first  two  are  equal 
either  of  them  b  the  "  progressive  differential  coefficient "  of 
fix)  at  the  point  a;  when  the  last  two  are  equal  either  of  them 
b  the  "  regressive  differential  coefficient "  of /(z)  at  a;  when  all 
four  are  equal  the  function  is  said  to  be  "  differentiable  "  at  a, 
and  either  of  them  is  the  "  differential  coefficient  "  of  fix)  at  a, 
or  the  "  first  derived  function  "  of  fix)  at  a.    It  b  denoted  by 

-^r—or  by/'(x).    In  thb  case  ^(A)  has  a  definite  limit  at  A«o, 

or  is  determinately  infinite  at  A  >o  ($  7).  The  four  limits  here  in 
question  are  called,  after  Dini,  the  "  four  derivates  "  of /(z)  at  a. 
In  accordance  with  the  notation  for  derived  functions  Uiey  may 
be  denoted  by       

A(a),  £^,  /.(a),  £-(2). 

A  function  which  has  a  finite  differential  coefficient  at  all  points 
of  an  interval  is  continuous  throughout  the  interval,  but  if  the 
differentbl  coefficient  becomes  infinite  at  a  point  of  the  interval 
the  function  may  or  mav  not  be  continuous  throughout  the  interval; 
on  the  other  hand  a  function  may  be  continuous  without  being 
diffcrentbblc.  This  result,  comparable  in  importance,  from  tme 
point  of  view  of  the  general  theoiy  of  functions,  with  the  discovery 
of  Fourier's  theorem,  b  due  to  G.  F.  B.  Riemann;  but  the  failure 
of  an  attempt  made  by  Amp^  to  prove  \hat  every  continuous 
function  must  be  differentbble  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in 
the  theory.  Examples  of  analytical  expressions  which  represent 
continuous  functions  that  are  not  differentiable  have  been  given  by 
Riemann,  Weierstrass,  Darfooux  and  Dini  (see  %  24).^  The  roost 
important  theorem  in  regard  to  differentiable  functions  b  the 
"  theorem  of  intermediate  value."    (See  Infinitbsimai.  Calculus:) 
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13.  Amaiytie  FuH€i*on.-~U  f(x)  and  its  first  n  differential 
coefficieats,  denoted  by/'(x),/"(x), . .  ./(■)'(*),  are  continuous 
io  the  interval  between  a  and  a+A*  then 

na+k)  -/(a)  +  V(a)  +^r  («)  +  •  •  • 

where  R,  may  have  various  forms,  some  of  which  are  pven  in 
the  artide  iNnNrrESZMAL  Calculus.  This  result  is  known  as 
"  Taylor's  theorem." 

When  Talyor's  theorem  leads  to  a  representation  of  the 
function  by  means  of  an  infinite  series,  the  function  is  said  to  be 
"analytic"  (cf.  §21) 

14.  Ordinary  Funciion. — ^The  idea  of  a  curve  representing  a 
continuous  f  unctiofi  in  an  interval  is  that  of  a  line  which  has  the 
following  properties:  (x)  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  of  the  curve 
are  a  value  x  of  the  argument  and  the  corresponding  value  y  of 
the  function;  (3)  at  every  point  the  curve  has  a  definite  tangent; 

(3)  the  interval  can  be  divided  into  a  finite  number  of  partial 
intervals  within  each  of  which  the  function  is  monotonous; 

(4)  the  pn^)erty  of  moxK>tony  within  partial  intervals  is  retained 
after  interchange  of  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  x  and  y.  According 
to  condition  (2)  y  is  a  continuous  and  differentiate  function 
of  X,  but  this  condition  does  not  indude  conditions  (3)  and  (4): 
there  are  continuous  partially  monotonous  functions  which  are 
not  dtfferentiable,  there  are  continuous  differentiable  functions 
whidi  are  not  monotonous  in  any  interval  however  small;  and 
there  are  continuous,  differentiable  and  monotonous  functions 
which  do  not  satisfy  condition  (4)  (d.  {  24).  A  function  which 
can  be  represented  by  a  curve,  in  the  sense  explained  above,  is 
said  to  be  "  wdinary,"  and  the  curve  is  the  graph  of  the  function 
(ii).  All  analytic  functions  are  ordinary,  but  not  all  ordinary 
functions  are  anal3rtic. 

15.  InUffrabU  Function. — ^The  idea  of  integration  Is  twofold. 
We  may  seek  the  function  which  has  a  given  function  as  its 
differential  oocffident,  or  we  may  generalize  the  question  of 
finding  the  area  of  a  curve.  The  first  inquiry  leads  directly  to  the 
incUfinite  integral,  the  second  directly  to  the  definite  integral. 
Following  the  second  method  we  define  "  the  definite  integral 
of  the  function /(«)  through  the  interval  between  a  and  ft  "  to  be 
the  liait  of  the  sum 

2/(x',)(*,-ai^ 

when  the  interval  is  divided  into  ultimatdy  indefinitely  small 
partial  intervals  by  points  Xt,  xt,  .  .  .  x»-i.  Here  x';  denotes 
any  point  in  the  rth  partial  interval,  z«  is  put  for  a,  and  z.  for  b. 
It  can  be  shown  that  the  limit  in  question  is  finite  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  mode  of  division  into  partial  intervals,  and  of  the 
choice  of  the  points  such  as  x',,  provided  (x)  the  function  is 
defined  for  all  points  of  the  interval,  and  does  not  tend  to  become 
bfinite  at  any  of  them;  (2)  for  any  one  mode  of  division  of  the 
interval  into  ultimately  indefinitely  small  partial  intervals,  the 
som  of  the  products  of  the  oscillation  of  the  function  in  each 
partial  intenral  and  the  difference  of  the  end-values  of  that 
partial  interval  has  limit  zero  when  n  is  increased  indefinitdy. 
When  these  coiKlitions  are  satisfied  the  function  is  said  to  be 
"  integraUe  "  in  the  interval.  The  numbers  a  and  b  which  limit 
the  interval  are  usually  called  the  "  lower  and  upper  limits." 
We  shall  call  them  the  "  nearer  and  further  end-values."  The 
shove  definition  of  integration  was  introduced  by  Riemaim  in 
his  memoir  on  trigonometric  series  (1854).  A  still  more  general 
definition  has  been  given  by  Lebesgue.  As  the  more  general 
(!e6.iitk>n  caumot  be  made  inteUigible  without  the  introduction 
<rf  some  rather  recondite  notions  belonging  to  the  theory  of 
aa^regates,  we  shaU,  in  what  follows,  adhere  to  Riemann's 
definition. 

We  have  the  following  theorems: — 

1.  Any  ooatinuous  function  is  inte8;rable. 

>.  Aiiy  function  with  restricted  oscillation  it  integrable. 

i-  A  discontinuous  function  is  integrable  if  it  does  not  tend  to 
bccDRic  infinite,  and  if  the  points  at  which  the  osdllation  of  the 
fwiction  exceeds  a  given  number  0,  however  small,  can  be  enclosed 
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in  pardal  intervals  the  sura  of  whose  breadths  can  be  itifn^inSffif^ 
indefinitely. 

These  partial  intervals  roust  be  a  set  chosen  out  of  some  complete 
set  obtained  by  the  process  used  in  the  definition  of  integration. 

a.  The  sum  or  product  of  two  intcffrablc  functions  is  integrable. 

As  regards  integrable  functions  we  have  the  following  theorems: 

X.  If  5  and  /  are  the  superior  and  inferior  limiu  (or  greatest  and 

least  values)  of  /(x)  in  the  interval  between  a  and  b,  yf(x}dx  is 

intermediate  between  5(6— a)  and /(6— a).        '^ 
3.  The  integral  is  a  continuous  function  of  each  of  the  end-values. 

3.  If  the  further  end-value  b  is  variable,  and  if  C f{x)dx^F{x), 

then  if  /(x)  is  continuous  at  ft,  F{x)  is  differentiable  at  ft.  and 
F'(ft)=/(ft). 

4.  In  case/(x)  is  continuous  throughout  the  interval  Fix)  is  con- 
tinuous  and  differentiable  throughout  the  interval,  and  F(x)  "/(x) 
throughout  the  interval. 

5.  In  case  f{x)  is  continuous  throughout  the  interval  between  a 
and  ft, 

j^f(x)dx-/(ft)-/(a). 

6.  In  case/fx)u  discontinuous  at  one  or  more  points  of  the  interval 
between  a  and  ft,  in  which  it  is  integrable, 

i9  a  functton  of  x.  of  which  the  four  derivates  at  any  point  of  the 
interval  are  equal  to  the  limiu  of  indefiniteness  of /(x)  at  the  poinL 

7.  It  may  be  that  there  exist  functions  which  are  differentiable 
throughout  an  interval  in  which  their  differential  coefiidents  are 
not  integrable:  ifj  however,  F{x)  is  a  functbn  whose  differential 
Qoeffident,  f*(x),  is  integrable  in  an  interval,  then 


F(xl'£F(x)dx+cotut., 


where  aba  fixed  point,  and  x  a  variable  point,  of  the  interval. 
Similarty,  if  any  one  of  the  four  derivates  of  a  function  u  integrable 
in  an  interval,  all  are  integrable,  and  the  intq;ral  of  dther  differs  from 
the  original  function  by  a  constant  only. 

The  theorems  (4),  (6),  (7)  show  that  there  is  some  discrepancy 
between  the  indefinite  intqpral  considered  as  the  function  which  has 
a  given  function  as  its  differential  coefficient,  and  as  a  definite 
integral  with  a  variable  end-value. 

We  have  also  two  theorems  concerning  the  intq^l  of  the  product 
of  two  integrable  functions /(x)  and  ^x);  these  are  known  as  "  the 
first  and  second  theorems  of  the  mean.  The  first  theorem  of  the 
mean  is  that,  if  ,^x)  is  one-siened  throughout  the  interval  between 
a  and  ft.  there  is  a  number  M  intermediate  between  the  superior 
and  inferior  limits,  or  greatest  and  least  values,  of /(x)  in  the  interval, 
which  has  the  property  expressed  by  the  equation 

M£^ix)dx-J^nx)Mx)dx. 

The  second  theorem  of  the  mean  is  that,  if  f(x)  b  monotonous 
throughout  the  interval,  there  is  a  number  t  between  a  and  ft  which 
has  the  property  expressed  by  the  equation 

£nxMx)dx  'mf^^ix)dx'k-mJlM,x)dx. 

(Set  Fouribr's  Sbribs.) 

16.  Improper  Definite  Integrals. — We  may  extend  the  idea  of 
integration  to  cases  of  functions  which  are  not  defined  at  some 
point,  or  which  tend  to  become  infinite  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  point,  and  to  cases  where  the  domain  of  the  argument 
extends  to  infinite  values.  If  c  b  a  point  in  the  interval  between 
a  and  ft  at  which  /(x)  is  not  defined,  we  impose  a  restriction  on 
the  points  x%  of  the  definition:  none  of  them  b  to  be  the  point  e. 

Thb  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  defining  f  f(x)dx  to  be 

where,  to  fix  ideas,  ft  is  taken  >  a,  and  c  and  i  are  positive.  The 
same  definition  applies  to  the  case  where /(x)  becomes  infinite,  or 
tends  to  become  infinite,  at  c,  provided  both  the  limits  exbt. 
Thb  definition  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that  a 
partial  interval  containing  the  point  c  b  omitted  from  the 
interval  of  integration,  and  a  limit  taken  by  diihinishing  the 
breadth  of  thb  partial  interval  indefinitdy;  in  thb  form  it 
applies  to  the  cases  where  c  b  a  or  ft. 

Again,  when  the  interval  of  integration  is  unlimited  to  the 
right,  or  extends  to  positivdy  infinite  values,  we  have  as  a 
definition 
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provided  this  limit  exists.    Similar  definitions  apply  to 
J[~*  /(x)rfx,  and  to  f*    f{x)dx. 
All  such  definite  integrals  as  the  above  are  said  to  be  "  improper." 
For  example,  j    ^Tr<^  '^  improper  in  two  ways.    It  means 

in  which  the  positive  number  c  is  first  diminished  indefinitely, 
and  the  positive  number  h  is  afterwards  increased  indefinitely. 

The  "  theorems  of  the  mean"  (J  15)  require  modification  when 
the  integrals  are  improper  (see  Fourier's  Series). 

When  the  improper  definite  integral  of  a  function  which 
becomes,  or  lends  to  become,  infinite,  exists,  the  integral  is  said 
to  be  "  convergent."  If /(x)  tends  to  become  infinite  at  a  point 
c  in  the  interval  between  a  and  6,  and  the  expression  (i)  does  not 

exist,  then  the  expressionjrV(z)<^2i  which  has  no  value,  is  called 
a  "  divergent  integral,"  and  it  may  happen  that  there  is  a  definite 
value  for 

provided  that  e  and  k  are  connected  by  some  definite  relation, 
and  both,  remaining  positive,  tend  to  limit  zero.  The  value  of 
the  above  limit  is  then  called  a  "  principal  value  "  of  the  divergent 
integral.  Cauchy's  principal  value  is  obtained  by  making  i~t, 
ix.  by  taking  the  omitted  interval  so  that  the  infinity  is  at 
its  middle  point.  A  divergent  integral  which  has  one  or  more 
principal  values,  is  sometimes  described  as  "  semi-convergent." 

17.  Domain  of  a  Set  of  FamW«.— The  numerical  continuum 
of  n  dimensions  (Cm)  is  the  aggregate  that  is  arrived  at  by  attribut- 
ing simultaneous  values  to  each  of  n  variables  xi,  Xs,  .  .  .  ««, 
these  values  being  any  real  numbers.  The  elements  of  such  an 
aggregate  are  called  "  points,"  and  the  numbers  xi,  X|, .  .  .  x. 
the  "  co-ordinates  "  of  a  point.  Denoting  in  general  the  points 
(xi,  xs,  .  .  .  x»)  and  (x'l,  «'»...  a/.)  by  x  and  x',  the  sum  of 
the  dififercnces  |xi-x'i| -f  |x,-x'i|-*-  .  . . +l«.-«'«|  may 
be  denoted  by  |x— x'l  and  called  the  "  difference  of  the  two 
points."  We  can  in  various  ways  choose  out  of  the  continuum 
an  aggregate,  of  points,  which  may  be  an  infinite  aggregate,  and 
any  such  aggregate  can  be  the  "  domain  "  of  a  "  variable  point." 
The  domain  is  said  to  "  extend  to  an  infinite  distance  "  if,  after 
any  number  AT,  however  great,  has  been  specified,  it  is  possible 
to  find  in  the  domain  points  of  which  one  or  more  co-ordinates 
exceed  N  in  absolute-  value.  The  "  neighbourhood  "  of  a  point 
a  for  a  (positive)  number  h  is  the  aggregate  constituted  of  all  the 
points  X,  which  are  such  that  the  "  difference  "  denoted  by 
rx-a|<A.  If  an  infinite- aggregate  of  points  does  not  extend 
to  an  infinite  distance,  there  must  be  at  least  one  point  a,  which 
has  the  property  that  the  points  of  the  aggregate  which  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  for  any  number  A,  however  small,  them- 
selves constitute  an  infinite  aggregate,  and  then  the  point  a  is 
called  a  "  limiting  point "  of  the  aggregate;  it  may  or  may  not 
be  a  point  of  the  aggregate.  An  aggregate  of  points  is  "  perfect  " 
when  all  its  points  are  limiting  points  of  it,  and  all  its  limiting 
points  arc  points  of  it;  it  is  "  connected  "  when,  after  taking 
any  two  points  a,  b  of  it,  and  choosing  any  positive  number  e, 
however  small,  a  number  m  and  points  x',  i*,  .  .  ,  xf"^  of  the 
aggregate'can  be  found  so  that  all  the  differences  denoted  by 
|«'-fl|,|x"-x'|,...|6-x<'"Mare  less  than  «.  A  perfect  con- 
nected aggregate  is  a  continuum.    This  is  G.  Cantor's  definition. 

The  definition  of  a  continuum  in  C  leaves  open  the  question  of 
the  number  of  dimensions  of  the  continuum,  and  a  further  explana- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  define  arithmetically  what  is  meant  bv  a 
"  homogeneous  part  "  H »  of  C,.  Such  a  part  would  correspond  to 
an  interval  in  C\,  or  to  an  area  bounded  by  a  simple  closed  contour 
in  Ct\  and,  besides  beingjperfect  and  connected,  it  would  have  the 
following  properties:  (1) There  are  points  of  C„  which  are  not  points 
of  H.;  these  form  a  complemenury  aggregate  H\.  (2)  There  are 
Iftwits  "  within  "  H,:  this  means  that  Tor  any  such  point  there  is 
a  neighbourhood  consisting  exclusively  of  points  of  7/..  (3)  The 
points  of  Hn  which  do  not  lie  "  within  "  «»  are  limiting  points  of 
ti', ;  they  are  not  points  of  //'«,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  any  sudi 
point  for  any  number  A,  however  small,  contains  points  within  H» 
and    points  of  //'.:  the  aggregate  of  these  points  is  called  the 


"  boundary  "  of  lt».  (4)  When  any  two  points  a.  h  within  ff.  are 
taken,  it  is  possible  to  find  a  number  «  and  a  corresponding  number 
m,  and  to  choose  points  x\  x',  . .  .x<"),  so  that  the  neighoourhood 
of  a  for  •  contains  x',  and  consists  exclusively  of  points  within  //., 
and  similarly  for  x'  and  x',  x'  and  x",. .  .x<">  and  b.  Condition 
(3)  would  exclude  such  an  aggregate  as  that  of  the  pmnts  within  and 
upon  two  circles  external  to  each  other  and  a  line  joining  a  point  on 
one  to  a  pmnt  on  the  other,  and  condition  (4)  would  exclude  such 
an  aggregate  as  that  of  the  points  within  and  upon  two  circles  which 
toucnextemally. 

18.  Functions  of  Several  Variables. — A  function  of  several 
variables  differs  from  a  function  of  one  variable  in  that  the 
argument  of  the  function  consists  of  a  set  of  variables,  or  is  a 
variable  point  In  a  C.  when  there  are  n  variables.  The  function 
is  definable  by  means  of  the  domain  of  the  argument  and  the 
rule  of  calculation.  In  the  most  important  cases  the  domain  of 
the  argument  is  a  homogeneous  part  Hn  of  C«  with  the  possible 
exception  of  isolated  points,  and  the  rule  of  calculation  is  that 
the  value  of  the  function  in  any  assigned  part  of  the  domain 
of  the  argument  is  that  value  which  is  assumed  at  the  point  by 
an  Assigned  analytical  expression.  The  limit  of  a  function  at  a 
point  a  is  defined  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  a  function  of 
one  variable. 

We  take  a  positive  fraction  «  and  consider  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
for  A,  and  from  this  neighbourhood  we  exclude  the  point  a,  and  we 
also  exclude  any  point  which  is  not  in  the  domain  of  the  ailment. 
Then  we  take  x  and  x'  to  be  any  two  of  the  retained  poinu  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  function/  has  a  limit  at  a  if  for  any  positive  %, 
however  small,  there  is  a  corresponding  k  which  has  tfie  property 
that  J  /(x')  — /(x)  I  <  «,  whatever  points  x,  x'  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  lor  A  we  take  (a  excluded),  r  or  example,  when  tlwre  are  two 
variables  Xt,  Xt,  and  both  are  unrestricted,  the  domain  of  the  argfi- 
ment  is  represented  by^  a  plane,-  and  the  values  of  the  function  are 
correlated  with  the  points  ci  the  plane.  The  function  has  a  limit 
at  a  point  a,  if  we  can  mark  out  on  the  plane  a  region  containii^ 
the  point  a  within  it,  and  such  that  the  difference  of  the  values  01 
the  function  which  correspond  to  >  any  two  points  of  the  region 
(neither  of  the  points  being  o)  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please 
in  absolute  value  by  contracting  all  the  linear  dimensions  of  the 
region  sufficiently.  When  the  domain  of  the  argument  of  a  function 
of  n  variables  extends  to  an  infinite  distance,  there  is  a  "  limit  at 
an  infinite  distance  "  if,  after  any  number  «,  however  small,  has  been 
specified,  a  number  N  can  be  found  which  is  such  that  i/(x')  — /(x)  |  <  c, 
for  all  points  x  and  x'  (of  the  domain)  of  which  one  or  more  co- 
ordinates exceed  N  in  absolute  value.  In  the  case  of  functions  of 
several  variables  great  importance  attaches  to  limits  for  a  restricted 
domain.  The  denirition  of  such  a  limit  is  verbally  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  definition  in  the  case  of  functions  of  one  variable 
'I  6).    For  example,  a  function  of  xi  and  Xt  may  have  a  limit  at 
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x|a>o,  X|>"0)  if  we  first  diminish  xi  without  limit,  keeping  xt  con- 
stant, and  afterwards  diminish  xk  without  limit.  Expressed  in 
geometrical  language,  this  process  amounts  to  a^roachlng  the 
origin*along  the  axis  of  x%.  The  definitions  of  superior  and  imerior 
limits,  and  of  maxima  and  minima,  and  the  explanations  of  what 
u  meant  by  Saying  that  a  function  of  several  variables  becomes 
infinite,  or  tends  to  become  infinite,  at  a  point,  are  almost  identical 
verbally  with  the  corresponding  definitions  and  explanations  in  the 
case  of  a  function  of  one  variable  ({  7)'  The  definition  of  a  continuous 
function  ({  o)  admits  of  immediate  extension;  but  it  ts  very  im- 
portant to  ODserve  that  a  function  of  two  or  more  variables  may  be 
a  continuous  function  of  each  of  the  variables,  when  the  rest  are  kept 
constant,  without  being  a  continuous  function  of  its  argument. 
For  examplCi  a  function  of  x  and  y  may  be  defined  by  the  condtrions 
that  when  x->o  it  is  zero  whatever  value  y  may  nave,  and  when 
x^o  it  has  the  value  oi  sin  (4  tan'^iy/x)) .  V^n  y  has  any  particular 
value  this  function  is  a  continuous  function  of  x,  and,  when  x  haa 
any  particular  value  this  function  is  a  continuous  function  of  yi 
but  the  function  of  x  and  y  is  discontinuous  at  (x  •  o,  y  — o). 

19.  Dijferentiatum  and  Integration. — The  definition  of  partial 
differentiation  of  a  function  of  several  variables  presents  no 
difficulty.  The  most  important  theorems  concerning  differ- 
entiable  functions  are  the  "  theorem  of  the  total  differential," 
the  theorem  of  the  interchangeability  of  the  order  of  partial 
differentiations,  and  the  extension  of  Taylor's  theorem  (sec 
Infinitesimal  Calculus). 

With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the  notion  of  integration 
through  a  domain,  we  must  define  the  "  extent  "  of  the  domain. 
Take  first  a  domain  consisting  of  the  point  a  and  all  the  points  x 
for  which  |x-ai<|A,  whero  A  is  a  chosen  positive  number; 
the  extent  of  this  domain  is  A*,»  being  the  number  of  variables; 
such  a  domain  may  be  described  as  "  square,"  and  the  number  k 
may  be  called  iu  "  breadth  ";  it  is  a  homogeneous  part  of  the 
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Bumerical  continuum  of  n  dimensions,  and  its  boundary  consists 
of  all  the  points  for  which  |s— at  *}&.  Now  the  points  of 
any  domain,  which  does  not  extend  to  an  infinite  distance,  may 
be  assigned  to  a  finite  number  m  of  square  domains  of  finite 
breadths,  so  that  every  point  of  the  domain  is  either  within  one 
of  these  square  domains  or  on  its  boundary,  and  so  that  no  point 
is  within  two  of  the  square  domains;  also  we  may  devise  a  rule 
by  which,  as  the  number  m  increases  indefinitely,  the  breadths 
of  all  the  square  domains  are  diminished  indefinitely.  When 
this  process  is  applied  to  a  homogeneous  part,  H,  of  the  numerical 
continuum  Ci,  then,  at  any  stage  of  the  process,  there  will  be 
some  square  domains  of  which  all  the  points  belong  to  H,  and 
there  will  generally  be  others  of  which  some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
points  belong  to  H.  As  the  number  m  is  increased  indefinitely 
tlM  sums  of  the  extents  of  both  these  categories  of  square 
domains  will  tend  to  definite  limits,  which  cannot  be  negative; 
when  the  second  of  these  limits  is  zero  the  domain  H  is  said  to 
be  "  measurable,"  and  the  first  of  these  limits  is  its  *'  extent  "; 
it  is  iodqiendent  of  the  rule  adopted  for  constructing  the  square 
domains  and  contracting  their  breadths.  The  notion  thus  intro- 
duced may  be  adapted  by  suitable  modifications  to  continua  of 
bwer  dimensions  in  C«. 

The  integral  of  a  function /(x)  through  a  measurable  domain  H, 
vhtch  b  a  homogeneous  part  of  the  numerical  continuum  of  fi 
dimensions,  is  denned  in  just  the  ame  way  as  the  integral  through 
an  iDtervaJ,  the  extent  <»  a  square  domain  taking  the  place  of  the 
difference  oif  the  end-values  of  a  partial  interval;  and  the  condition 
of  integrability  takes  the  same  form  as  in  the  simple  case.  In  par- 
ticular, the  condition  is  satisfied  when  the  function  is  continuous 
thrcwehout  the  domain.  The  definition  of  an  integral  throu^  a 
domam  may  be  adapted  to  any  domain  of  measurable  extent.  The 
extensions  to  "  improper  "  definite  integrals  mav  be  made  in  the 
same  way  as  for  a  function  of  one  variable;  in  the  particular  case 
of  a  function  which  tends  to  become  infinite  at  a  point  in  the  domain 
of  iatcsration,  the  point  b  enclosed  in  a  partial  domain  which  is 
onstted  from  the  integration,  and  a  limit  is  taken  when  the  extent 
of  the  omitted  partial  domain  is  diminished  indefinitely ;  a  divergent 
iatcgral  may  nave  different  (principal)  values  for  different  modes 
of  contractinff  the  extent  of  the  omitted  partial  domain.  In  applica- 
tioos  to  matneniatical  physics  great  importance  attaches  to  con- 
vcx^nt  integrab  and  to  prinapal  values  of  divergent  integrals. 
For  example,  any  component  of  magnetic  force  at  a  point  within  a 
Biagnet,  and  the  corresponding  component  of  magnetic  induction 
at  the  same  point  are  expressed  by  different  principal  values  of  the 
tame  divergent  inte^l.  DcKcate  questions  arise  as  to  the  possibility 
of  representing  the  integral  of  a  function  of  if  variables  through  a 
domaia  Hm,  as  a  repeated  integral,  of  evaluating  it  by  successive 
integrations  with  renect  to  the  variables  one  at  a  time  and  of  inter- 
chai^ng  the  order  of  such  integrations.  These  questions  have  been 
dncusara  very  completely  by  C.  Jordan,  and  we  may  quote  the 
mult  that  au  the  transformations  in  Question  are  valid  wfc«n  the 
f  aocti<m  is  continuous  throughout  the  oonutin. 

20.  JUpreseniation  of  Functions  in  General. — We  have  seen 
that  the  notion  of  a  function  b  wider  than  the  notion  of  an 
tnalytical  esepression,  and  that  the  same  function  may  be 
**  represented  "  by  one  expression  in  one  part  of  the  domain  of 
the  argument  and  by  some  other  expression  in  another  part  of 
the  domain  (|  5).  Thus  there  arises  the  general  problem  of  the 
representation  of  functions.  The  function  may  be  given  by 
specifying  the  domain  of  the  argument  and  the  rule  of  calcula- 
tion, or  ^e  the  function  may  have  to  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  conditions;  for  example,  it  may  have  to 
satisfy  in  a  prescribed  domain  an  assigned  .differentiid  equation. 
In  either  case  the  problem  is  to  determine,  when  possible,  a 
siogie  analytica]  expression  which  shall  have  the  same  value  as 
the  function  at  all  points  in  the  domain  of  the  argument.  For 
the  representaticm  of  most  functions  for  which  the  problem  can 
be  solved  recourse  must  be  had  to  limiting  processes.  Thus  we 
■say  utiltze  infinite  series,  or  infinite  products,  or  definite  in- 
tegrab; or  again  we  may  represent  a  function  of  one  variable 
as  the  limit  of  an  expression  containing  two  variables  in  a  domain 
in  which  one  variable  remains  constant  and  another  varies. 
An  example  of  thb  process  is  afforded  by  the  expression 
£/.  ••x]i^(x'y+ 1).  which  represents  a  function  of  x  vanishing  at 
r«o  and  at  all  other  values  of  x  having  the  value  of  ifx.  The 
method  of  series  falb  under  this  more  general  process  (cf.  S  6). 
When  the  terns  «t,  irt, . . .  of  a  series  are  functions  of  a  variable 


X,  the  sum  5«  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  is  a  function  of  x 
and  n;  and,  when  the  series  is  convergent,  its  sum,  which  b 
LUmmSmt  csu  represent  a  function  of  x.  In  most  cases  the  series 
converges  for  some  values  of  x  and  not  for  others,  and  the  values 
for  which  it  converges  form  the  "domain  of  convergence." 
The  sum  of  the  series  represents  a  function  in  thb  domain. 

The  apparently  more  general  method  of  representation  of  a 
function  of  one  variable  as  the  limit  of  a  function  of  two  variables 
has  been  shown  by  R.  Baire  to  be  identical  in 'scope  with  the  method 
of  series,  and  it  has  been  developed  by  him  so  as  to  give  a  very 
complete  account  of  the  possibility  of  representing  functions  by 
analytical  expressions.  For  example,  he  has  shown  that  Riemann's 
totally  discontinuous  function,  which  b  equal  to  i  when  x  b  rational 
and  to  0  when  x  is  irrational,  can  be  represented  by  an  analytical 
expression.  An  infinite  process  of  a  different  kind  has  been  adapted 
to  the  problem  of  the  representation  of  a  continuous  function  by 
T.  Broo^n.  He  begins  with  a  function  having  a  graph  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  polygon,  and  interpobtes  additional  angubr  points  in 
an  ordered  sequence  without  limit.  The  representation  of  a  function 
by  means  of  an  infinite  product  falls  clearly  under  Baire's  method, 
while  the  representation  by  means  of  a  definite  integral  is  analogous 
to  Brodin's  method.  As  an  example  of  these  two  btter  processes 
we  may  cite  the  Gamma  function  ir(x)]  defined  for  positive  values 
of  X  by  the  definite  integral 

j^lr't'-^dt, 
or  by  the  infinite  product 

U^  n'/x(i -|-x)(i + Jx)  .      (1  +  jji^) . 

The  second  of  these  expressions  avaib  for  the  representation  of  the 
function  at  ail  points  at  which  x  b  not  a  negative  integer. 

21.  Povper  Series.— TsiyloT*a  theorem  leads  in  certain  cases 
to  a  representation  of  a  function  by  an  infinite  series.  We  have 
under  certain  conditions  ($  13) 
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provided  that  (a)  a  positive  number  k  can  be  found  so  that  at 
all  points  in  the  interval  between  a  and  a-i-k  (except  these  points) 
/(x)  has  continuous  differential  coeflSdents  of  aU  finite  orders, 
and  at  a  has  progressive  differential  coeffidcnts  of  all  finite 
orders;    09)    Cauchy's    form    of    the    remainder    Rm,    viz. 

(^j"(i-^)""*/"'la+^(x-a)|,  has  the  limit  sero  when  n  in- 
creases indefinitely,  for  all  values  of  B  between  o  and  z,  and  for 
all  values  of  x  in  the  interval  between  a  and  a-^k,  except  possibly 
a-^k.  When  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  the  series  (i)  repre- 
sents the  function  at  all  points  of  the  interval  between  a  and  a+k, 
except  possibly  a-\-k,  and  the  function  is  "  analytic  "  (§  13)  in 
thb  domain.  Obvious  modifications  admit  of  extension  to  an 
interval  between  a  and  a—k,  or  between  a—k  and  a+ib.  When 
a  series  of  the  form  (i)  represents  a  function  it  is  called  "  the 
Taylor's  scries  for  the  function." 
Taylor's  series  is  a  power  series,  i.e.  a  series  of  the  form 

f  a.(x-o)-. 

As  resards  power  series  we  have  the  following  theorems: 

I.  If  the  power  scries  converges  at  any  point  except  a  there  is  a 
number  k  which  has  the  property  that  the  series  converges  absolutely 
in  the  interval  between  a—k  and  a+^i  with  the  possible  exception 
of  one  or  both  end>points. 

a.  The  power  senes  represents  a  continuous  function  in  its  domain 
of  convergence  (the  end-points  mav  have  to  be  excluded). 

3.  This  function  is  analytic  in  the  domain,  and  the  power  series 
representing  it  is  the  Taylor's  series  for  the  function. 

The  theory  of  power  series  has  been  developed  chiefly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  theory  of  functions  of  complex  variables. 

22.  Uniform  Convergence. — We  shall  suppose  that  the  domain 

of  convergence  of  an  infinite  series  of  functions  is  an  interval  with 

the  possible  exception  of  isolated  points.    Let  /(x)  be  the  sum 

of  the  series  at  any  point  x  of  the  domain,  and  /.(x)  the  sum  of 

the  first  n+i  terms.    The  condition  of  convergence  at  a  point 

a  is  that,  after  any  positive  number  t,  however  small,  has  been 

specified,  it  must  be  possible  to  find  a  number  n  so  that 

l/'«(a)— /y(<i)|<c  for  all  values  of  m  and  p  which  exceed  ir. 

The  sum,  /(e),  b  the  limit  of  the  sequence  of  numbers  fm(a)  at 
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»»« .  Tbe  convergence  is  said  to  be  "  uniform  "  in  an  interval 
if,  after  specification  of  c,  the  same  number  n  suffices  at  ail 
points  of  the  interval  to  make  \f(x)-fm{x)  |  <  «  for  all  values  of 
m  which  exceed  fi.  The  numbers  n  corresponding  to  any  c, 
however  small,  are  all  finite,  but,  when  c  is  less  than  some  fixed 
finite  number,  they  may  have  an  infinite  superior  limit  (S  7); 
when  this  is  the  case  there  must  l^  at  least  one  point,  a,  of  the 
interval  which  has  the  property  that,  whatever  number 'AT  we 
take,  f  can  be  taken  so  small  that,  at  some  point  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a,  II  must  be  taken  >  N  lo  make  |/(x)  ~/w(x)  |  <  c 
when  iii>fi;  then  the  series  does  not  converge  unifonnly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a.  The  distinction  may  be  otherwise  expressed 
thus :  Choose  a  first  and  c  afterwards,  then  the  number  n  is 
finite;  choose  c  first  and  allow  a  to  vary,  then  the  number  n 
becomes  a  function  of  a,  which  may  tend  to  become  infinite,  or 
may  remain  below  a  fixed  number;  if  such  a  fixed  number 
exists,  however  small  e  may  be,  the  convergence  is  uniform. 

For  example,  the  series  sin  «->}  nn  3x+i  nn  3x— >. .  .b  conver- 
gent for  all  resU  values  of  x,  and,  when  w>x>—w  its  sum' is  i  x; 
But,  when  x  is  but  a  little  less  than  w,  the  number  of  terms  which 
must  be  taken  in  order  to  brine  the  sum  at  all  near  to  the  value  of 
|x  IS  very  large,  and  this  number  tends  to  increase  indefinitely  as 
9  approaches  r.  This  series  does  not  converse  uniformly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  x«r.    Another  example  b  afforded  by  the  series 

j^    l3x  1  •"  /ft  jL  [Vij^i 4- 1 »  ^  which  the  remainder  after  n  terms 

is  iix/(if^+i)<  If  we  put  x-iM>  for  any  value  of  n,  however 
great,  the  remainder  b  j ;  and  the  number  of  terms  required  to  be 
taken  to  make  the  remainder  tend  to  xero  depends  upon  the  value  of 
X  when  x  b  near  to  zero — it  must,  in  fact,  be  brae  compared  with 
lit.  The  series  does  not  cooverge  uniformly  in  the  neignbourhood 
of  X"0. 

As  regards  series  whose  terms  represent  continuous  functions 
we  have  the  following  theorems: 

(i)  If  the  series  converges  uniformly  in  an  interval  it  represents 
a  function  which  b  continuous  throughout  the  intervaL 

(2)  If  the  series  represents  a  function  which  b  discontinuous 
in  an  interval  it  cannot  converge  uniformly  in  the  interval. 

(3)  A  series  which  does  not  converge  uniformly  in  an  interval 
may  nevertheless  represent  a  function  which  b  continuous 
throughout  the  interval. 

(4)  A  power  series  converges  uniformly  in  any  interval  con- 
tained within  its  domain  of  convergence,  the  end-points  being 
excluded. 

(5)  If  S  /r(x}«/(x)  converges  uniformly  in  the  interval 

r-O 

l)etween  a  and  b 


j[Md*',lJ\Mx)dx, 


or  a  series  which  converges  unformly  may  be  integrated  term  by 
term. 
(6)  If  S  f  r{x)  converges  unifonnly  in  an  interval,  then 

f-O 

2  Mx)  converges  in  the  interval,  and  represents  a  continuous 

r-O     - 

differentiable  function,  ^(x);  injfact  we  have 

or  a  series  can  be  differentiiated  term  by  term  if  the  series  of 
derived  functions  converges  uniformly. 

A  series  whose  terms  represent  functions  which  are  not  con- 
tinuous throughout  an  interval  may  converge  uniformly  in  the 
interval.    If  S  /r(x),«i/(z),  b  such  a  series,  and  if  all  the 

r—O 

functions /r(x)  have  limits  at  a,  then/(x)  has  a  h'mit  at  a,  which 
b  S  Ufrix).    A  similar  theorem  holds  for  limits  on  the  left 

r— Ox«a 

or  on  the  right. 

33.  Fourier's  Series. — ^An  extensive  dass  of  functions  admit 
of  being  represented  by  series  of  the  form 

and  the  rule  for  determining  the  coefficients  a«,  ft.  oi  such  a 
series,  in  order  that  it  may  represent  a  given  function  /(x)  in 


c 


the  interval  between -c  and  e,  was  given  by  Fourier,  via. 
have 

«.-^X>x)i«.   «.-lJf>»)co.!=?4..   »w-IJi>).S 

The  interval  between -c  and  c  may  be  called  the  "periodic 
interval,"  and  we  may  repbce  it  by  any  other  interval,  e.g.  that 
between  o  and  i,  without  any  restriction  of  generality.  When 
thb  b  done  the  sum  of  the  series  takes  the  form 

U   r'2'/(s)cps|2r»(s-x)|d^ 

and  thb  b 

n"Jf/^*      «n  K»-»)»l  ^^' 

Fourier's  theorem  b  that,  if  the  periodic  interval  can  be  divided 
into  a  finite  number  of  partial  intervab  within  each  of  which  the 
function  b  ordinary  (S  14),  the  series  represents  the  function 
within  each  of  those  partial  intervab.  In  Fourier's  time  a 
function  of  thb  character  was  regarded  as  completely  arbitrary. 

By  a  discussion  of  the  tntesral  Gi«)  based  on  the  Second  Theorem 
of  the  Mean  (|  15)  it  can  be  shown  that,  if /(x)  has  restricted  oscilla- 
tion in  the  interval  ({  1 1 ).  the  sum  of  the  series  b  equal  to  |  f/(x-4-o)  -(• 
/(x— o)}  at  any  point  x  within  the  interval,  and  that  it  u  equal  to 
tl/C+<*)+/(*"'°)l  at.  each  end  of  the  intervaL  (See  the  article 
Fourier's  Sbribs.)  It  therefore  represents  the  function  at  any 
point  of  the  periodic  interval  at  which  the  function  b  continuous 
(except  possioly  the  end-points),  and  has  a  definite  value  at  each 
point  of  discontinuity.  The  condition  of  restricted  oscillation 
includes  all  the  functions  contemplated  in  the  statement  of  the 
theorem  and  some  others.  Further,  it  can  be  shown  that,  in  any 
partbl  interval  throughout  which  /(x)  is  continuous,  the  series 
converges  unifqrmly,  and  that  no  series  of  the  form  (i),  with  co- 
efficients other  than  those  determined  by  Fourier's  rule,  can  represent 
the  function  at  all  points,  except  points  of  discontinuity,  in  the  same 
periodic  interval.  The  result  can  be  extended  to  a  function /(r) 
which  tends  to  become  infinite  at  a  finite  number  oIL  points  a  of  the 
interval,  provided  (i)  /(x)  tends  to  become  determinately  infinite 
at  each  01  the  points  a,  (3)  the  improper  definite  intemil  of  fix) 
through  the  interval  is  convergent,  (3)/(x)  has  not  an  infinite  number 
of  discontinuities  or  of  maxima  or  minima  in  the  intervaL 

34.  Representation  of  Continuous  Functions  hy  Series. — If  the 
series  for  /(x)  formed  by  Fourier's  rule  converges  at  the  point 
a  of  the  periodic  interval,  and  if  /(x)  b  continuous  at  a,  the 
sum  of  the  series  b/(a);  but  it  has  been  proved  by  P.  du  Bob 
Reymond  that  the  function  may  be  continuous  at  a,  and  yet  the 
series  formed  by  Fourier's  rule  may  be  divergent  at  a.  Thus 
some  continuous  functions  do  not  admit  of  representation  by 
Fourier's  series.  All  continuous  functions,  however,  adout  of 
being  represented  with  arbitrarily  close  approximation  in  either 
of  two  forms,  which  may  be  described  as  "  terminated  Fourier's 
series  "  and  "  terminated  power  series,"  according  to  the  two 
following  theorems: 

(i)  If /(x)  b  continuous  throughout  the  interval  between  o  and 
3r,  and  if  any  positive  number  e  however  small  b  q>ecified, 
it  b  possible  to  find  an  integer  n,  so  that  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  /(x)  and  the  sum  of  the  first  ii  terms  of  the  series 
for  fix),  formed  by  Fourier's  rule  with  periodic  interval  from 
o  to  ar,  shall  be  less  than  c  at  all  points  of  the  interval.  Thb 
result  can  be  extended  to  a  function  which  b  continuous  in  any 
given  intervaL 

(3)  If  f{x)  b  continuous  throughout  an  interval,  and  any 
positive  number  c  however  small  b  specified,  it  b  possible  to 
find  an  integer  fi  and  a  polynomial  in  x  of  the  nth  degree,  so 
that  the  difference  between  the  value  of /(x)  and  tht  value  of  the 
polynomial  shall  be  less  than  t  at  all  points  of  the  intervaL 

Again  it  can  be  proved  that,  if /(x)  b  continuous  throughout 
a  given  interval,  polynomiab  in  x  of  finite  degrees  can  be  found, 
so  as  to  form  an  infinite  series  of  polynomiab  whose  sum  b  equal 
to  fix)  at  all  points  of  the  interval.  Methods  of  representation 
of  continuous  functions  by  infinite  series  of  rational  fractional 
functions  have  also  been  devised. 

Particubr  interest  attaches  to  continuous  functions  which  are 
not  differentbble.    Weierstrass  gave  as  an  example  the  function 

represented  by  the  series  X  a"  cos  (fr"xr),  where  a  b  podtivt  and  less 

•  -0 
than  unity,  and  h  is  an  odd  integer  exceeding  (1  +|r)/a.    It  can  be 
shown  that  thb  series  b  uniformly  convergent  in  every  interval. 
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and  that  the  coatiaaoua  faactioa  fix)  repraamted  by  it  has  the 
property  that  there  w,  in  the  ndgnbourhood  of  anyr  point  x^,  an 
ufisite  ajtsrqEate  of  points  x',  having  x»  as  a  limiting  point,  for 
which  l/v*)~/(^)t/(*''~^  tends  to  become  infinite  with  one 
nsn  vhea  if^M  approaches  aero  through  positive  values,  and 
itusHe  with  the  opposite  sign  when  j^^x^  approaches  aero  through 
negative  values.  Aooordingly  the  function  u  not  differentiable  at 
aay  point.  The  definite  integral  of  such  a  function  /Qe)  through' the 
interval  between  a  fixed  point  and  a  variable  point  x,  u  a  contmuous 
differentiable  functioB  F{s\  for  which  f  (x)-/(x):  and,  if /(x)  is 
oae-sgaed  throughout  any  interval  P{s)  is  monotonous  throughout 
that  interval,  but  yet  F{x)  cannot  be  represented  by  a  curve.  In 
aay  interval,  however  small,  the  tangent  would  have  to  take  the 
sme  direction  for  infinitely  many  points,  and  yet  there  is  no  interval 
in  whidb  the  tangent  has  everywhere  the  same  direction.  Further, 
it  can  be  shown  that  all  functions  which  are  everywhere  continuous 
asd  aowfaere  differentiable  are  capable  of  representation  by  series  of 
the  form  Za«^(x),  where  2a«  is  an  absolutely  convergent  series  of 
oumbers.  and  ^j(x)  is  an  analytic  function  whose  absolute  value 
never  eaoeeds  unity. 

35.  CaJad^timu  wilk  Didergent  Strits. — ^When  the  series 
dcKxibed  in  (t)  and  (2)  of  §  24  diverge,  they  may,  nevertheless, 
be  used  for  the  approximate  numeriod  calculation  of  the  values 
of  the  function,  provided  the  calculation  ts  not  carried  beyond  a 
certain  nambcr  of  terms.  Expansions  in  series  which  have  the 
pn^rty  of  representing  a  function  approximately  when  the 
expansion  is  not  carried  too  far  are  called  '*  asymptotic  expan- 
lioos."  Sometimes  they  are  called  "  semi-converfent  series  "; 
bat  this  term  is  avoided  in  the  best  modem  usage,  because 
it  b  <rften  nsed  to  describe  series  whose  convergence  depends 
vpon  the  order  of  the  terms,  such  as  the  series  i  -i+|-  •  • 

la  (.-nefal.  let  /•(x)+/i(x)+.. .  be  a  series  of  functbns  which 
does  not  converge  in  a  certain  domain.  It  may  happen  that,  if  any 
aamber  «,  however  small,  is  fint  qiecificd,  a  number  n  can  after- 
wards be  found  so  that,  at  a  point  a  of  the  domain,  the  value /(a)  of 
a  certain  fnoction  fix)  b  connected  with  the  sum  of  the  first  n+i 


teros  of  the 


by  the  relation  !/(«)- Z/r(a)|<c    It  must 


also  happen  that,  if  any  number  N,  however  great.  Is  specified,  a 
■ttoiber  »'(>•)  can  be  found  so  that,  for  all  values  of  as  which  exceed 

•'.  iZ/,(a)|>N.    The  divergent  series /•(x)+/i(x}+. . .  u  then  an 


for  the  function  fix)  in  the  donuun. 
loiown  example  of  an  asymptotic  expansion  is  Stiriing's 
lonania  for  •!  when  »  is  large,  via. 

where  $  b  some  number  lying  between  o  and  i.  Thb  formub  b 
iadoded  in  the  asymptotic  expansion  for  the  Gamma  function. 
We  have  in  fact 

kff  ir(x)|-(x-»)  log  X-X+ J  log  2w+»(x), 
where  0(x)  b  the  function  defined  by  the  definite  integral 

The  oadtiplicr  ci  r^  under  the  sign  of  integration  can  be  expanded 
ia  the  power  aeries 

fr-lf'+lf— •■ 

•here  Bi,  Bi.. . .  are  **  Bernoulli's  numbers  '*  given  by  the  formub 

B.-3.Mi!  (2f)^*  2  ir^). 

When  the  series  b  integrated  term  by  term,  the  right-hand  member 
of  the  equatioo  for  «(x)  takes  the  form 

B^  I    BV  I   ,  Bi_  I 

ijx"3.4p'*'5.6x*"--* 

TUs  series  b  diseigcut ;  but,  if  it  b  stopped  at  any  term,  the  difference 
between  the  sum  of  the  series  so  terminated  and  the  value  of  0(x)  b 
kat  than  the  last  of  the  retained  terms.  Stirling's  formub  b  obtained 
by  retiutting  the  fiorat  term  only.  Other  well-known  examplcsof  asymc>> 
tocie  expansioiia  are  afforded  by  the  descending  scries  for  Bcssci's 
fnactioias.  Methods  of  obtaining  such  expansions  for  the  solutions  of 
liccar  differential  equations  of  the  second  order  were  investigated  by 
C.  C.  Scokes  iUctk.  and  Phj».  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p«  329),  and  a  general 
theory  of  asymptotic  expansions  has  been  developed  by  H.  Poincar6. 
A  ftiO  more  genoal  theory  of  divergent  aeries,  and  of  the  conditions 
b  which  they  can  be  uaed,as  above,  fM*  the  purposes  of  approximate 
caJoilatioo  has  been  worked  out  by  £.  BorcL  The  great  mcnt  of 
asyomtotic  expanaons  b  that  they  admit  of  addition,  subtraction, 
mtilctpKcation  and  division,  term  by  term,  in  the  same  way  as 
absolatdy  umveigent  series,  and  they  admit  also  of  integration 
by  tcsa;  that  b  to  say,  the  results  of  such  operations  are 
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asjrmptotic  expan^ns  for  the  soni,  difference,  product,  quotient, 
or  integral,  as  the  case  may  be. 

26.  Interchange  of  Ike  Order  of  Limiting  Operations.-^'Whtn 
we  require  to  perform  any  limiting  operation  upon  a  function 
which  b  itself  represented  by  the  result  of  a  limiting  process, 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  interchanging  the  order  of  the 
two  processes  always  arises.  In  the  more  elementary  problems 
of  analysb  it  generally  happens  that  such  an  interchange  b 
possible;  hut  in  general  it  b  not  possible.  In  other  words,  the 
performance  of  the  two  processes  in  different  orders  may  lead 
to  two  different  results;  or  the  performance  of  them  in  one  of  the 
two  orders  may  lead  to  no  result.  The  faa  that  the  interchange 
b  possible  under  suitable  restrictions  for  a  particular  class  of 
operations  b  a  theorem  to  be  proved. 

Among  examples  of  such  interchanges  we  have  the  differentbtion 
and  integration  oS  an  infinite  series  term  by  term  (|  33),  and  the 
differentiation  and  integration  of  a  definite  mtegral  with  respect  to 
a  parameter  by  performiim;  the  like  processes  upon  the  subject  of 
integration  (|  19).  As  a  last  example.we  may  uke  the  limit  of  the 
sum  of  an  infimte  series  of  functions  at  a  point  in  the  domain  of 

convergence.    Suppose  that  the  series  S/r(x)  represents  a  function 

r)  in  an  interval  containing  a  point  a,  and  that  each  of  the  functions 
(x)  has  a  limit  at  a.  If  we  first  put  x>-a,  and  then  sum  the  series, 
we  have  the  value  /(a)j  if  we  first  sum  the  series  for  any  x,  and 
afterwards  take  the  limit  of  the  sum  at  x*a.  we  have  the  limit  of 
fix)  at  a;  if  we  first  repbce  each  function /r(x)  by  its  limit  at  a,  and 
then  sum  the  series,  we  may  arrive  at  a  value  different  from  either 
of  the  foregoing.  If  the  f unction/(x)  b  continuous  at  a,  the  first  and 
second  results  are  equal;  if  the  functions  j[r(x)  are  all  continuous  at 
a,  the  first  and  third  results  are  equal;  it  the  series  b  uniformly 
convergent,  the  second  and  third  results  are  eoual.  This  last  case 
is  an  example  of  the  interchange  of  the  order  01  two  limiting  opera- 
tions,  and  a  sufficient,  though  not  always  a  necessary,  condition, 
for  the  validity  of  such  an  interchange  will  usually  be  found  in  some 
suitable  extension  of  the  notion  of  uniform  convergence. 
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lI.-Ft7NcnoN8  OF  Complex  Vauablss 


In  the  preceding  section  the  doctrine  of  functionality  is  dis- 
cussed with  respect  to  real  quantities;  in  this  section  the  theory 
when  complex  or  imaginary  quantities  are  involved  receives 
treatment.  The  following  abstract  explains  the  arrangement 
of  the  subject  matter:  (§  i),  Complex  numbers^  states  what  a 
complex  number  is;  (§  2),  Plotting  of  simple  expressions  ittvolving 
complex  numbers,  illustrates  the  meamng  in  some  simple  cases, 
introducing  the  notion  of  conformal  representation  and  proving 
that  an  algebraic  equation  has  complex,  if  not  real,  roots;  (§  3), 
Limiting  operations,  defines  certain  simple  functions  of  a  complex 
variable  which  are  obtained  by  passing  to  a  limit,  in  particular 
the  exponential  function,  and  the  generalixed  logarithm,  here 
denoted  by  X(s);  (S  4),  Functions  of  a  complex  varioUe  in  general, 
after  explaining  briefly  what  Is  to  be  understood  by  a  region  of 
the  complex  plane  and  by  a  path,  and  expounding  a  logical 
principle  of  some  importance,  gives  the  accepted  definition  of  a 
function  of  a  complex  variable,  establishes  the  existence  of  a 
complex  integral,  and  proves  Cauchy's  theorem  relating  thereto; 
(S  5)1  Applications,  considers  the  differentiation  and  integration 
of  series  of  funaions  of  a  complex  variable,  proves  Laurent's 
theorem,  and  establishes  the  expansion  of  a  function  of  a  complex 
variable  as  a  power  series,  leading,  in  (§  6),  Singular  points,  to 
a  definition  of  the  region  of  existence  and  singular  points  of  a 
function  of  a  complex  variable,  and  thence,  in  (§  7),  Monogenic 
Functions,  to  what  the  writer  believes  to  be  the  simplest  defim'tion 
of  a  function  of  a  complex  variable,  that  of  Weierstrass;  (§  8), 
Some  elementary  properties  of  single  valued  functions,  first  discusses 
the  meaning  of  a  pole,  proves  that  a  single  valued  function  with 
only  poles  is  rational,  gives  Mittag-Leffler's  theorem,  and  Wcicr- 
strass's  theorem  for  the  primary  factors  of  an  integral  function, 
stating  generalixed  forms  for  these,  leading  to  the  theorem  of 
(§9),  The  construction  of  a  monogenic  function  mtk  a  giten  region  of 
existence,mth  which  isconnected  (§  10),  Expression  of  a  monogenic 
function  by  rational  functions  in  a  given  region,  of  which  the 
method  is  applied  in  (§11),  Expression  of  {t-z)~^by  polynomials, 
to  a  definite  example,  used  here  to  obtain  ($  12),  i4fi  expansion 
of  an  arbitrary  function  by  means  of  a  scries  of  polynomials,  over 
a  star  region,  also  obtained  in  the  original  manner  of  Mittag- 
Leffler;  (§  13),  Application  of  Caucky*s  theorem  to  the  determination 
of  definite  integrals,  gives  two  examples  of  this  method;  (§  14), 
Doubly  Periodic  Functions,  is  introduced  at  this  stage  as  furnish- 
ing an  excellent  example  of  the  preceding  principles.  The 
reader  who  wishes  to  approach  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Integral  Calculus  should  first  consult  the  section  (§  20)  below, 
dealing  with  Elliptic  Integrals',  ($  15),  Potential  Functions, 
Conformal  representation  in  general,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  theory  of  potential  functions  with  the  theory  of 
conformal  representation,  enunciating  the  Schwarz-Christoffel 
theorem  for  the  representation  of  a  polygon,  with  the  application 
to  the  case  of  an  equilateral  triangle;  (§  16),  Multiple-valued 
Functions,  Algebraic  Functions,  deals  for  the  most  part  with 
algebraic  functions,  proving  the  residue  theorem,  and  establishing 
that  an  algebraic  function  has  a  definite  Order;  ($17),  Integrals 
of  Algebraic  Functions,  enunciating  Abel's  theorem;  (§  x8), 
IndetermituUeness  of  Algebraic  Integrals,  deals  with  the  periods 
associated  with  an  algebraic  integral,  establishing  that  for  an 
elliptic  integral  the  number  of  these  is  two;  (§  ig),  Reversion  of 
an  algebraic  integral,  mentions  a  problem  considered  below  in 
detail  for  an  elliptic  integral;  (§20),  Elliptic  Tntegrals,  considers 
the  algebraic  reduction  of  any  elliptic  integral  to  one  of  three 
standard  forms,  and  proves  that  the  function  obtained  by 
reversion  is  single-valued;  (§  ai),  Modular  Functions,  gives  a 
statement  of  some  of  the  more  elementary  properties  of  some 
functions  of  great  importance,  with  a  defim'tion  of  Automorphic 
Functions,  and  a  hint  of  the  connexion  with  the  theory  of  linear 
differential  equations;  ({  22),  A  property  of  integral  functions, 
deduced  from  the  theory  of  modular  functions,  proves  that  there 
cannot  be  more  than  one  value  not  assumed  by  an  integral 
function,  and  gives  the  basis  of  the  well-known  expression  of 
the  modulus  of  the  elliptic  functions  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  the 


periods;  (§  33),  Geometrical  applications  of  Elliptic  Functions, 
shows  that  any  plane  curve  of  deficiency  unity  can  be  expressed 
by  elliptic  functions,  and  gives  a  geometrical  proof  of  the  addition 
theorem  for  the  function  9(m);  (§  24),  Integrals  of  Algebraic 
Functions  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  piane  curves,  discusser 
the  generalization  to  cunres  of  any  deficient,  (§  25),  Monogenic 
Functions  of  several  independent  variables,  describes  briefly  the 
beginnings  of  this  theory,  with  a  mention  of  some  fundamental 
theorems:  (§  26),  Multiply-Periodic  Functions  and  the  Theory 
of  Surfaces,  attempts  to  show  the  nature  of  some  problems  now 
being  actiVely  pursued. 

Beside  the  brevity  necessarily  attaching  to  the  account  here 
given  of  advanced  parts  of  the  subject,  some  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary results  are  stated  only,  without  pnx>f,  as,  for  instance: 
the  monogendty  of  an  algebraic  function,  no  reference  being 
made,  moreover,  to  the  cases  of  differential  equations  whose 
integrals  are  monogenic,  that  a  function  possessing  an  algebraic 
addition  theorem  is  necessarily  an  elliptic  function  (or  a  particular 
case  of  such);  that  any  area  can  be  conformally  represented  on 
a  half  plane,  a  theorem  requiring  further  much  more  detailed 
consideration  of  the  meaning  of  area  than  we  have  given;  while 
the  charaaer  and  properties,  including  the  connectivity,  of  a 
Riemann  surface  have  not  been  referred  to.  The  theta  functions 
are  referred  to  only  once,  and  the  principles  of  the  theory  of 
Abelian  Functions  have  been  illustrated  only  by  the  develop- 
ments given  for  elliptic  functions. 

§  I.  Complex  Numbers. — Complex  numbers  are  numbers  of 
the  form  x-i-iy,  where  x,  y  are  ordinary  real  numbers,  and  t  is  a 
symbol  imagined  capable  of  combination  with  itself  and  the 
ordinary  real  numbers,  by  way  of  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division,  according  to  the  ordinary  commutative, 
associative  and  distributive  laws;  the  symbol  t  is  further  such 
that  i««-i. 

Taking  in  a  plane  two  rectaneular  axes  Ox,  Ov,  we  assume  that 
eveiy  point  of  tne  plane  it  definitely  associated  with  two  real  numbers 
X,  y  (its  co-ordinates)  and  conversely;  thus  arty  point  of  the  plane  is 
associated  with  a  Mnsle  complex  number;  in  particular,  for  every 
point  of  the  axis  Ox,  for  which  y>0,  the  associated  number  is  an 
ordinary  real  number:  the  complex  numbers  thus  include  the  real 
numbera.  The  axis  Ox  is  often  called  the  real  axis,  and  the  axis  Oy 
the  imaginary  axis.  If  P  be  the  point  associated  with  the  complex 
variable  s>-x-f-«y,  the  distance  OP  be  called  r.  and  the  positive 
angle  less  than  2w  between  Ox  and  OP  be  called  $,  we  may  write 
S"if(cos  0+i  sin  9);  then  r  is  called  the  modulus  or  absolute  value 
of  s  and  often  denoted  bv  |  s  |  and  9  is  called  the  phase  or  amplitude 
of  s,  and  often  denoted  by  ph  (s) ;  strictly  the  phase  is  ambiguous 
by  additive  multiples  of  2».  If  r  ■•x'-f-iv' be  represented  by  P'. 
the  complex  argument  s'+s  is  remcsenteo  by  a  point  P'  obtained 
by  drawing  from  P'  a  line  equal  to  and  parallel  to  OP;  the  geo- 
metrical representation  involves  for  its  validity  certain  propenies 
of  the  plane;  as,  for  instance,  the  equation  r -He >sHhx  involves 
the  pMsibility  of  constructing  a  parallelogram  (with  OP'asdiagonal). 
It  is  important  constantly  to  bear  in  mind,  what  is  capable  of  easy 
algebraic  proof  (and  geometrically  is  Euclid's  proposition  HI.  7), 
that  the  modulus  of  a  sum  or  difference  of  two  complex  numbers  is 
generally  less  than  (and  is  never  greater  than)  the  sum  of  their 
moduli,  and  is  greater  than  (or  equal  to)  the  difference  of  their 
moduli;  the  former  statement  thus  holds  for  the  sum  of  any  number 
of  complex  numbers.  We  shall  write  E(a9)  for  cos  9-\-i  sin  •:  it  is 
at  once  verified  that  E(ta).  E(ffi)  -  E(i(«  +^)1,  so  that  the  phase  of  a 
product  of  complex  quantities  is  obtained  by  addition  of  their 
respective  phases. 

§  2.  Plotting  and  Properties  of  Simple  Expressions  involving 
a  Complex  Number. — If  we  put  f -(»-«) /(s+i),  and,  putting 
r*(+*9>  t^6  'L  new  plane  upon  which  |,  iy  are  rectangu- 
lar co-ordinates,  the  equations  {■■(x*+>*-i)/lx"+(y-l-i)'l, 
?»■■  — 2xy/Ix*-f-(y+i)»l  will  determine,  corresponding  to  any 
point  of  the  first  plane,  a  point  of  the  second  plane.  There  is 
the  one  exception  of  s*— «,  that  is,  x«"o,  y*-  — i,  of  which  the 
corresponding  point  is  at  infinity.  It  can  now  be  easily  proved 
that  as  s  describes  (he  real  axis  in  its  plane  the  point  f  describes 
once  a  circle  of  radius  unity,  with  centre  at  {'■■o,  and  that  there 
is  a  definite  correspondence  of  point  to  point  between  points 
ih  the  s-plane  which  are  above  the  real  axis  and  points  of  the 
t-plane  which  are  interior  to  this  circle;  in  particular  <•■» 
corresponds  to  {*  «■  o. 

Moreover,  f  being  a  rational  function  of  s,  both  |  and  «  are  con- 
tinuous differentiabie  functions  of  x  and  y,  save  when  f  is  infinite; 
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«ritii«  r  «/(x,  y)  »f{t-iy,  y),  the  fact  that  this  b  really  independent 
o(  y  leads  at  once  to  ifldx-^idfldyo,  and  hence  to 

H>  that  (  ia  not  any  arbitrary  function  of  x,  y,  and  when  (  u  known 
V  »  detmainate  save  for  an  additive  constant.  Also,  in  virtue  of 
these  eouaciona,  if  f,  f  be  the  values  of  f  concspondins  to  two 
near  values  of  a,  say  s  and  a',  the  ratio  (f  -M^^*)  has  a  definite 
limit  when  •'•a,  independent  of  the  ultimate  phase  of  a^^M^  this 
limit  being  therefore  equal  to  dt/dx,  that  is,  Si/dx+idiildx.  Geo- 
metncatly  this  fact  is  interpreted  by  saying  that  if  two  curves  in  the 
ipiaiie  intersect  at  a  point  P,  at  which  both  the  differential  co- 
e&jents  d{/dar,  3f/dz  are  not  aero,  and  P,  P'  be  two  points  near 
to  P  on  these  curves  respectively,  and  the  corresponding jpoints  of  the 
f-pUne  be  Q,  Q*.  Q',  then  (1/  the  ratios  PPVpP'i  QQ7QQ'  are 
ohinateiy  equal,  (3)  the  angle  PPP'  is  equal  to  Q'QQ;.  (3)  the 
iDtatioa  from  PP  to  PP'  is  in  .the  same  sense  as  fromQQ'  to  QQ', 


it  being  understood  that  the  axes  of  |,  « in  the  one  plane  are  related 
as  are  the  axes  of  x,  y.  Thus  any  diagram  of  the  c-plane  becomes  a 
disfrun  of  the  f-plane  with  the  same  angles;  the  magnification, 

h(me\Tr,  which  is  equal  to  I  (^)  +  (31)  J    varies  from  point  to 

paint.    Cbfiveraely,  it  appears  subieauently  that  the  expression 
of  any  copy  of  a  diagram  (say, -a  map}  which  preserves  angles  requires 
the  iBtervention  of  the  comf^  variable. 
As  anocber  illustration  consider  the  case  when  f  is  a  polynomial 

H  being  an  arbitrary  real  positive  number,  it  can  be  shown  that  a 
radius  R  can  be  found  such  for  every  |  s  |  >  R  we  have  J  ^  |  >  H ; 
consider  the  lower  limit  of  1 1 1  for  |  s J  <R;  as  I'+ff  is  a  real 
cofltinuoua  function  of  x,  y  for  |  s  |  <  K,  there  is  a  point  (x,  y), 
ny  {x0,  y^X  at  which  |r|  is  least,  say  e^ual  to  ^  and  therefore 
within  a  circle  in  the  f-pUnc  whose  centre  is  the  origin,  of  radius  <>, 
there  are  no  points  f  representing  values  correspondine  to  |  s  |  <  R. 
But  if  Ti  be  tne  value  of  f  corresponding  to  (Xk  y»),  and  the  expres- 
Mon  of  f — ft  near  u^xt+tyt,  in  terms  of  s— «»,  be  A(s— ai)*+ 
B(s— 1^)***+  •  •  •  I  where  A  is  not  aero,  to  two  points  near  to  («h  y»)t 

■y  (xi,  yO  or  SI  and  at^xt+Cl-si)  («>^+*  •«"^)  •  '"**  «>"«- 

tpood  two  points  near  to  ft,  say  Ti.  and  2ft— {^ii  situated  so  that  fo 
is  between  then.  One  of  these  must  be  within  the  circle  (p).  We 
iafcr  then  that  p*o,  and  have  proved  that  every  polynomial  in 
t  vanisbes  for  some  value  of  s,  and  can  therefore  be  written  as  a 
product  ot  factors  of  the  form  s— n,  where  a  denotes  a  complex 
number.  This  prolxwtion  alone  suffices  to  suggest  the  importance 
of  complex  narobers. 

)  3.  LiMtiing  Operalioits. — In  order  that  a  complex  number 
f  *  (+flt  inay  ^ve  a  limit  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  each 
of  {  ZMkd  19  has  a  limit.  Thus  an  infinite  series  «b+«\+iPt+  . .  •» 
whose  terms  are  oomi^ez  numbers,  la  convergent  if  the  real 
lerics  formed  by  taking  the  real  parts  of  its  terms  and  that 
iotmed  by  the  imaginary  terms  are  both  conveigent.  The 
serii-i  is  also  convergent  if  the  real  series  formed  by  the  moduli 
of  its  terms  is  convergent;  in  that  case  the  scries  is  said  to  be 
abaolately  convergent,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  its  sum  is 
unaltered  by  taking  the  tenns  in  any  other  order.  Generally 
the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  of  convergence  is  that, 
for  a  given  real  positive  e,  a  number  m  exists  such  that  for  everx. 
B>K.  and  every  positive  p^  the  batch  of  tenns  Wn'¥wn^i+ 
.  .  -(-«W4.p  is  less  than  c  in  absolute  value.  If  the  terms  depend 
Bpon  a  complex  variable  x,  the  convergence  is  called  uniform 
tot  a  range  of  values  of  s,  when  the  inequality  holds,  for  the 
un;e  c  and  m,  tor  all  the  points  f  of  this  range. 

The  infinite  scries  of  most  importance  are  those  of  which  the 
emrral  term  is  tfaS*,  wherein  a«  is  a  constant,  and  s  is  regarded  as 
viriaUc,  «*o,  I.  3,  3,. . .  ^ch  a  series  is  called  a  power  series. 
If  a  ml  and  positive  number  M  exists  such  that  for  s*Si  and  every 
«.  '  ««v  I  <  M,  a  condition  which  is  satisfied,  for  instance,  if  the 
•eries  itwiverges  for  s*Si,  then  it  is  at  once  proved  that  the  series 
conveigts  absolutely  for  every  s  for  which  |  s  |  <  1 1^  |,  and  con- 
*nfeB  aniformly  over  every  range  |  s  I  <r'  for  which  r*<  |  <•  | . 
To  every  power  series  there  belongs  then  a  circle  of  convergence 
»ithin  which  it  omverges  absolutely  and  uniformly;  the  function 
of  X  rtprratnted  by  it  is  thus  continuous  within  the  arcle  (this  being 
the  result  o(  a  general  property  of  uniformly  convergent  series  m 
comiauous  functions);  tne  sum  for  an  interior  point  s  is,  however, 
oontiflnous  with  the  sum  for  a  point  St  on  the  circumference,  as  s 
approaches  to  w$  provided  the  series  converges  for  *"*•,  as  can  be 
tauwB  without  much  difficulty.  Within  a  common  circle  of  con- 
»<r^cjite  two  power  series  ZdaS",  Z&^  can  be  multiplied  together 
srcorUiog  to  the  ordinary  rule,  this  being  a  consequence  of  a  theorem 
for  absolutely  convergent  series.  If  fi  be  less  than  the  radius  of 
of  a  aeries  Son^  and  for  |  s  |  ^fi,  the  sum  of  the  series 


be  in  absolute  value  less  than  a  real  positive  quantity  M,  it  can  be 
shown  that  for  Isi  «fi  every  term  is  also  less  than  M  in  absolute  value, 
namely,  |a«l  <  Mr i**.  If  in  every  arbitrarily  small  neighbourhood  of 
fo  there  be  a  point  for  which  two  converging  power  series  Za^s*, 
ZfraS*  agree  in  value»  then  the  series  are  identical,  or  o«  «■  fru ;  thus  also 
if  ZflaS"  vanish  at  s«o  there  u  a  circle  of  finite  radius  about  s>o  as 
centre  within  which  no  other  points  are  found  for  which  the  sum  of 
the  leries  u  aero.  Considering  a  power  series /(s)  >■  ZomS*  of  radius  of 
convergence  R,  if  |t^|<R  and  we  put  s>t^+f  with  \t\  <R— |t^|, 
the  resulting  series  tan{t9-\-t)*  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  scries 
in  Si  and  f,  which,  since  |sil+«R.  is  absolutely  convergent; 
it  may  then  be  arranged  aocoraing  to  powers  of  i.  Thus  we  may 
write  /(s)-ZA^;  hence  A* -/(«•),  and  we  have  [/(*+/) -M)l/I- 
Z  Aj^t  wherein  the  continuous  series  on  the  right  reduces  to  At 

for  <"o;  thus  the  ratio  on  the  left  has  a  definite  limit  when  /^o. 
equal  namely  to  Ai  or  ZiMiJ!^.  In  other  words,  the  original  series 
may  legitimately  be  differentiated  at  any  interior  point  x*  of  its  circle 
of  convergence.  Repeating  thu  process  wc  find/(%+0  ^Zr/^'^C^)/"'. 
where /^"^^Si)  is  the  nth  differential  coefficient.  Repeating  for  this 
power  senes,  in  I,  the  aigument  applied  about  s*o  forZa.s",  we 
infer  that  for  the  series  fw  every  point  which  reduces  it  to  scro  is 
an  isolated  point,  and  01  such  points  only  a  finite  number  lie  within 
a  circle  which  is  within  the  circle  of  converf^nce  of /(s). 

Perhaps  the  umplcst  possible  power  serics'ise*  "txp^  (s) « i  +t^i2\ + 
sV3!+...  of  which  the  radius  of  convergence  is  infinite.  By 
multiplication  we  have  exp  (s).exp  (2*)"*exp  (s+s*).  In  pnrticubr 
when  X,  y  are  real,  and  s  * x-f-ty,  exp  (s)  •■  exp  (x)  exp  (ly).  Now  the 
functions 

U«*sin  y,  V»»l-cos  y,  Ui-y-sin  y, 

V,-iy»-i+cosy,  U,-ly»-y4-siny.  V,-Ay«-J>«+i-cosy.... 
all  vanish  for  y>o,  and  the  differential  coefficient  of  any  one  after 
the  first  is  the  preceding  one;  as  a  function  (of  a  real  variable)  is 
increasing  when  its  differential  coefficient  is  positive,  we  infer,  for 

it  positive,  that  each  of  these  functions  b  positive;  proceeding  to  a 
imit  we  hence  infer  that 

coay-i-i>"+Ay-...,    siny-y-ly«+iJjy»-..., 

for  positive,  and  hence,  for  all  values  of  y.    We  thus  have  exp  (ly) » 
cos  y +1  sin  y,  and  exp  (s)  •■  exp  (x).  (cos  y-f  i  sin  j|p).    In  other  words, 
the  modulus  td  exp  (s)  is  exp  (x)  and  the  phase  is  y.    Hence  also 
exp  (s+3x«)-exp  (x)[cos  (y-k-iw)-^*  sin  iy+ar)], 

which  we  express  by  saying  that  exp  (s)  has  the  period  awi, 
and  hence  also  the  oeriod  3kwi,  where  k  is  an  arbitrary  integer. 
From  the  fact  that  tne  constantly  increasing  function  exp  (x)  can 
vanish  only  for  x  mo,  we  at  once  im>ve  that  exp  (s)  has  no  other 
periods. 

Taking  in  the  plane  of  s  an  infinite  strip  lying  between  the  lines 
^"■o,  y  •■Sr  and  plotting  the  function  t»cxp  (s)  upon  a  new  plane, 
It  follows  at  once  from  what  has  been  said  that  eveiy  comfJex  value 
of  r  arises  when  s  takes  in  turn  all  positions  in  this  strip,  and  that 
no  value  arises  twice  over.  The  equation  r*cxp  {t)  thus  defines  s, 
regarded  as  depending  upon  t.  with  only  an  additive  ambiguity 
2kwit  where  A  is  an  integer.  We  write  s>X(t};  when  f  is  real  this 
becomes  the  logarithm  of  f;  in  general  \({-)a»log  |f|  +t  ph  (r)+ 
2kwi,  where  A  is  an  integer;  and  when  f  describoi  a  closed  circuit 
surrounding  the  origin  the  phase  of  f  increases  by  3v,  or  k  increases 
by  unity.  Differentiating  the  aeries  for  f  we  nave  df/ds^f,  so 
that  s,  regarded  as  depending  upon  f,  is  also  differentiable,  with 
Js/Jf-r^.  On  theother  hand,  consider  the  series  f— I— i(t->  !)*+ 
i(r— i)*~*><t  it  convei]ges  when  f^a  and  hence  converges  for 
Or— il<  i;  its  differential  coefficient  is,  however.  i~({'— 1)  + 
(f-l)«-. . .,  that  is,  (i+r-i)-*.  Wherefore  if  ♦(f)  denote  this 
series,  for  J  f-i  I  <i,  the  difference  X(f)— ♦(f)i  regarded  as  a 
function  01  |  and  i|,  has  vanishing  differential  coefficients;  if  we 
take  the  value  of  X(r)  which  vanishes  when  f'l  we  infer  thence 

thatfor  |r-i|<i.  X(f)»Z^~'^'^(f~i)».    It  is  to  be  remarked 

»^     ^ 
that  it  is  impossible  for  f  while  subject  to  |  f— 1 1  <f  to  make  a 
circuit  about  the  orinn.    For  values  of  [  for  which  If— i|^i»  we 
can  also  calculate  X(n  with  the  help  of  infinite  aeries,  utilising  the 
fact  that  X(f f )  -  X(r)  +X(n. 

The  function  X(r)  is  required  to  define  {*  when  f  and  a  are  complex 
numbers;  this  is  defined  as  exp  (aX(r)].  that  is  as  Z  a"(X(f)]'»/Hl. 

When  a  is  a  real  integer  the  ambiguity  of  X({-)  is  immaterial  here, 
since  exp  [aX(t)-\-2kari]''exp  (aXQ-)];  when  a  is  of  the  form  i/g, 
where  a  is  a  positive  integer,  there  arc  q  values  possible  for  {**>,  of 

the  form  exp  Ij^CDJcxpf-^).  with  *«"0,  i,...g— 1,  all  other 

values  of  k  leading  to  one  of  these;  the  yth  power  of  any  one  of 
these  values  is  [;  when  a^'Pl^,  where  p,  q  are  integers  without 
common  factor,  q  being  positive,  we  have  ^^"■(f*^)'.  The 
definition  of  the  symbol  t*  is  thus  a  generalization  of  the  ordinary 
definition  of  a  power,  when  the  numbers  are  rcni.  As  an  example, 
let  it  be  required  to  find  the  meaning  of  t';  the  number  J  is  of 
modulus  unity  and  phase  |v;  thus  X(t)  ^iilw-^-akv);  thus 
.     .  «'-expf-Jv-2^)-iexp(-W)exp(-a*x). 

IS  always  real,  but  has  an  tnfimte  number  of  values. 
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The  function  exp  (s)  it  used  abo  to  define  a  gcneralUed  form  of 
the  cosine  and  sine  functions  when  x  is  complex;  we  write,  namely. 
COBS"  J[exp  (»«)  +  exp  ( -«)1  and  sin  «  -  -  it'Icxp  (is)  -cxp  (  -it)]. 
It  will  be  found  that  these  obey  the  ordinary  relations  holdmg  when 
s  is  real,  except  that  their  moduli  are  not  inferior  to  unity.  For 
example,  cos  (>-i+i/2!+i/4l+* « «is  obviously  greater  than  unity. 

$4.  Of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  in  General.— Wt^  have 

in  what  precedes  shown  bow  to  generalixe  the  ordinary  rational, 

algebraic  and   logarithmic   functionSt   and   considered   more 

general  cases,  of  functions  expressible  by  power  series'  in  i . 

With  the  suggestions  furnished  by  these  cases  we  can  frame  a 

general  definition.   So  far  our  use  of  the  plane  upon  which  i  is 

represented  has  been  only  illustrative,  the  results  being  capable 

of  analytical  statement.   In  what  follows  this  representation  is 

vital  to  the  mode  of  expression  we  adopt;  as  then  the  properties 

of  numbers  cannot  be  ultimately  based  upon  ^Mttial  intuitions, 

it  is  necessary  to  indicate  what  are  the  geometrical  ideas  requiring 

elucidation. 

Consider  a  square  of  side  a,  to  whose  perimeter  b  attached  a 
definite  direction  of  description,  which  we  take  to  be  counter- 
clockwise; another  square,  also  «  side  a,  may^be  added  to  this,  so 
that  there  is  a  side  common;  thb  common  side  being  erased  we 
have  a  composite  region  with  a  definite  direction  of  perimeter; 
to  this  a  third  square  of  the  same  sixe  may  be  attached,  so 
that  there  is  a  side  common  to  it  and  one  of  the  fonner  squares, 
and  this  common  side  may  be  erased.  If  this  process  be  continued 
any  number  of  times  we  obtain  a  region  of  the  plane  bounded  by  one 
or  more  polygonal  closed  lines,  no  two  of  which  intersect ;  and  at 
each  portion  of  the  perimeter  there  u  a  definite  direction  of  descrip- 
tion, which  is  such  that  the  region  u  on  the  left  of  the  describing 
point.  Similarly  we  may  construct  a  region  by  piecing  together 
triangles,  so  that  every  consecutive  two  have  a  stde  in  common, 
it  being  understood  tliat  there  is  assigned  an  upper  limit  for  the 

Greatest  side  of  a  triangle,  and  a  lower  limit  for  the  smallest  angle, 
n  the  former  method,  each  square  may  be  divided  into  four  others 
by  lines  through  its  centre  parallel  to  its  sides;  in  the  latter  method 
each  trianj;le  ma^  ^  divided  into  four  others  by  lines  joining  the 
middle  pomts  of  its  sides;  this  halves  the  sides  and  preserves  the 
angles.  When  we  speak  of  a  region  of  the  plane  in  general,  unless 
the  contrary  is  stated,  we  shall  suppose  it  capable  of  being  eenerated 
in  this  latter  way  by  means  of  a  finite  number  of  triangles,  there 
being  an  upper  limit  to  the  length  of  a  side  of  the  triangle  and  a 
lower  limit  to  the  size  of  an  angle  of  the  triangle.  We  shall  also 
require  to  speak  of  a  path  in  the  plane;  this  is  to  be  understood  as 
capable  of  arisii^  as  a  limit  of  a  polygonal  path  of  finite  length, 
there  being  a  definite  direction  or  sense  oi  description  at  every  point 
of  the  path,  which  therefore  never  meets  itself.  From  this  the 
meaning  of  a  closed  path  is  clear.  The  boundary  points  of  a  re^on 
form  one  or  more  closed  paths,  but,  in  general,  it  is  only  in  a  limiting 
sense  that  the  interior  points  of  a  closed  path  are  a  region. 

There  is  a  logical  pnnciple  also  which  must  be  referred  to.  We 
fre(|uently  have  cases  where,  about  every,  interior  or  boundary, 
point  %  of  a  certain  region  a  circle  can  be  put,  say  of  radius  r*.  such 
that  for  all  points  s  oi  the  region  which  are  interior  to  this  circle, 
for  which,  that  is,  |s—Sil<roi  a  certain  property  holds.  Assuming 
that  to  r«  is  given  the  value  which  is  tbe  upper  limit  for  Si,  of  the 
possible  values,  we  may  call  the  points  |s— si|<rt,  the  neighbour- 
hood bek>nging  to  or  proper  to  Si,  and  may  speak  of  the  property 
as  the  property  (sa).  The  value  of  r«  will  in  general  vary  with  s^; 
what  is  in  most  cases  of  importance  is  the  question  whether  the 
lower  limit  of  r«  for  all  portions  is  zero  or  greater  than  zero.  (A) 
This  lower  limit  is  certainly  greater  than  zero  provided  the  property 
(sa)  is  of  a  kind  which  we  may  call  extensive;  such,  namely,  that 
if  it  holds,  for  some  position  of  «•  and  allpositionsof  s,  within  a  certain 
region,  then  the  property  (s,Si)  holds  within  a  circle  ct  radius  R 
about  any  interior  point  it  of  this  region  for  all  points  s  for  which 
the  circle  [s— S||*K  is  within  the  region.  Also  in  this  case  fo 
varies  continuously  with  Sa.  (B)  Whether  the  property  is  of  this 
extensive  character  or  not  we  can  prove  that  the  region  canbe divided 
into  a  finite  number  of  sub*rcgions  such  that,  for  every  oneof  these, 
the  property  holds,  (i )  for  some  point  si  within  or  upon  the  boundary 
of  tne  «ub*region,  (2}  for  every  point  s  within  or  upon  the  boundary 
of  the  sub*region. 

We  prove  these  statements  (A),  (B)  in  reverse  order.  To  prove 
(B)  let  a  region  for  which  the  property  (sa)  holds  for  all  points  s  and 
some  point  «iof  the  region,  be  called  suttable:  if  each  of  tne  triangles 
of  which  the  region  is  built  up  be  suitable,  what  is  desired  is  pro^^ ; 
if  not  let  an  unsuitable  triangle  be  subdivided  into  four,  as  before 
explained;  if  one  of  these  subdivisions  is  unsuitable  let  it  be  anin 
subdivided;  and  so  on.  Either  the  process  terminates  and  tnen 
what  is  required  is  proved ;  or  else  we  obtain  an  indefinitely  con- 
tinued sequence  of  unsuitable  triangles,  each  contained  in  the 
preceding,  which  convei^e  to  a  point,  say  f;  after  a  certain  sta|;c 
all  these  will  be  interior  to  the  proper  region  of  f;  this,  however,  m 
contrary  to  the  supposition  that  they  arc  all  unsuitable. 

We  now  make  some  applications  of  this  result  (B).    Suppose  a 


definite  finite  real  value  attached  to  every  interior  or  boundary 
point  of  the  region,  say  J{x,y).  It  may  have  a  finite  upper  limit  H 
lor  the  region,  so  that  no  point  (x.v)  extkts  for  which  fix.y)  >  H, 
but  points  (x,y)  exut  for  which  f{*,y)  >  H  — «.  however  small  c  may 
be;  if  not  we  sav  that  its  upper  limit  is  infinite.  There  is  then  at 
least  one  point  01  the  region  such  that,  for  points  of  the  reeion  within 
a  circle  about  this  point,  the  upper  limit  of  /(x,y)  is  H,  however 
small  the  radius  of  the  circle  be  taken;  for  if  not  we  can  put  about 
every  point  of  the  region  a  circle  within  which  the  upper  limit  of 
/(x,y)  IS  less  than  H;  then  by  the  result  (B)  above  the  region 
consists  of  a  finite  number  of  sub-regions  within  each  of  which  the 
upper  limit  is  less  than  H ;  this  b  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis 
that  the  upper  limit  for  the  whole  region  is  H.  A  similar  statement 
holds  for  the  lower  limit.  A  case  of  such  a  function  f{x^)  is  the 
radius  r«  of  the  neighbourhood  proper  to  any  point  s^  q^oken  oT 
above.    We  can  hence  prove  the  statement  (A)  above. 

Suppose  the  property  (sa)  extensive,  and,  if  possible,  that  the 
lower  limit  of  f«b  zero.  Let  then  f  be  a  point  such  that  the  lo«Tf 
limit  of  fi  b  aero  for  poinu  si  within  a  circle  about  f  however  small : 
let  f  be  the  radius  of  the  neighbourhood  proper  to  f;  take  u  lo 


neighbourhood  of  f*  contrary  to  what  was  supposed.  This  provrs 
(A).  Also,  as  b  here  shown  that  ra?r--J  ^— fj,  may  similarly  be 
shown  thatr9ro-|  st-ft .  Thus  r«  diflcn  arbitrarily  little  from 
r  when  Jsi— fl  b  sufficiently  small:  that  is.  r«  varies  continu- 
ously with  a».  Next  suppose  the  fuiictk>n  /(x,y),  which  luts  a 
definite  finite  value  at  every  point  of  the  region  considered,  to  be 
continuous  but  not  necessarily  real,  so  that  about  ecvcry  point  &, 
within  or  upon  the  boundary  of  the  region,  |i  being  an  arbitrary  real 
positive  quantity  assigned  beforehand,  a  circle  b  possible,  so  that 
lor  all  points  •  of  the  region  interior  to  thb  circle,  we  have 
l/(«.y)-/(«^>)l<Ji».  "nd  therefore  (x'oO  beiuE  any  other  point 
intenor  to  this  arcle,  l/Cx*,/) —/(«•>)  I  <»•  We  can  then  apply 
the  result  (A)  obtained  above,  talnng  for  the  neighbouriiood  proper 
to  any  point  Mt  the  circular  area  within  which,  for  any  two  poinu 
(x.y),  (x'./).  we  have|/(x',/)-/(x.y)|<,.  Thb  is  cknrTy  an 
cxtQnnve  property.  Thus,  a  number  r  is  assignable,  greater  than 
zero,  such  that.  lor  any  two  points  (x.v),  (ir.y)  within  a  circle 
|s-s,|  -f  about  any  point  a^  we  have  \f(*',f)-f(x.y)  |<^ 
and.  in  particular^  \f(*,y)-f0e^y9j\<n*  where  f  is  an  arbitrary 
real  positive  quantity  agreed  upon  beforehand. 

Take  now  any  path  in  the  region,  whose  extreme  points  are  s»,  x, 
and  let  si, . . .  s».i  be  intermedbte  points  of  the  path,  in  order: 
denote  the  continuous  function  f(x.y}  by/(s),  and  let /r  denote  any 
quantity  such  that  |/,~/(i^}|  "  l/(if«i)-/(i^)|;  consider  the  sum 

(%-%)ft+(*-*]/i+ . .  .+(8-1-0/.-,. 
By  the  definition  of  a  path  we  can  suppose,  n  being  large  enough, 
tlut  the  intermedbte  points  Si,...s— 4  are  so  taken  that  if  e, 
St-44  be  any  two  points  intermediate,  in  order,  to  1^  and  Sr«i.  we  have 
|s<«.i-s<l<|i;^-i^|:  we  can  thus  suppose  Is, -ai|,|ita—Zi  |.. .. 
I  s— s— I  fall  to  converge  constantly  to  zero.  This  bcin^  so,  we  can 
show  that  the  sum  above  has  a  definite  limit.  For  thb  it  is  sufficient, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  integral  of  a  function  of  one  real  variable,  to 
prove  this  to  be  so  when  the  convergence  b  obtained  by  taking  now 
points  of  division  intermedbte  to  the  former  ones.  If,  however. 
Zrj«  ir^. ...  Sr,»-i  be  intermediate  in  order  to  m,  and  ar4.t,  and 
l>v.« -/(*.«)  I  <  I /(*.«*i) -/(*,«)  I.  the  difference  between  2(Sr*i  -a,)/, 
and 

which  b  equal  to 

rs(i^,M-*^..)(rr.<-/r);. 

ri 

is.  when  (s^^i—arl  is  small  enough,  to  ensure  |/(^i)-/(i^)  |  <  ^, 
less  in  absolute  "value  than 

which,  if  S  be  the  upper  limit  of  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon  from 
which  the  path  b  generated,  b  <  a^,  and  b  tboefore  arbitrarily 
small. 

The  limit  b  question  b  called  J'/(t)ds.  In  particular  when 

/(s)i*i.  it  Is  obvious  from  the  definition  that  its  value  is  s— Bb; 
when /(s)»z,  bv  Uking/,»l(^t-i^),  it  b  equally  clear  that  its 
value  IS  iCi^— Sir);  these  results  will  be  applied  immediately. 

Suppose  now  that  to  every  interior  and  boundary  point  ^  of  a 
ceruin  region  there  belong  two  definite  finite  numbers /(z»).  F(se), 
such  that,  whatever  real  positive  quantity  «  may  be.  a  real  poaitJve 
number  «  exists  for  which  the  condition 
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which  we  describe  as  the  condition  (za).  b  satisfied  for  every  point  t. 
within  or  upon  the  boundary  of  the  rcjrion,  satisfying  the  limitation 
|s-«]  <«.  Then  /(si)  b  called  a  dinerentbble  function  of  the 
complex  variable  st  over  this  region,  its  differentbl  coefficient  being 
F(si}.    The  function  /(s^)  b  thus  a  continuous  function  of  tbe  tWJ 
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variablei  sk,  y^,  when  «i««i+t^  over  tlie  naS6n;  It  wOl  appear 
that  F(%)  is  alio  ooadnuoua  and  in  fact  alto  a  din erenttable  function 

Suf^xmng  If  to  be  retained  the  same  for  all  points  a^  of  the  r^on, 
and  •»  to  be  the  upper  limit  of  the  poesibte  values  of  «  for  the  point «», 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  on  will  vary  with  %,  and  it  is  not  obvious 
»  yet  that  the  lower  limit  of  the  values  of  on-as  1^  varies  over  the 
nfen  may  not  be  aero.  We  can,  however,  show  that  the  nsion 
CM  be  divided  into  a  finite  number  of  tub-regions  for  each  of  which 
the  coadidcu  (a,  s^),  above,  Is  aatisfied'for  all  points  s,  within  or  upon 
the  boQadary  of  this  sub>region,  for  an  appropriate  position  of  s», 
within  or  upon  the  boundary  of  this  sub>region.  This  is  proved 
above  as  result  (B). 

Hoce  it  can  be  proved  that,  for  a  differentiable  function  /(s), 

the  int^^  J  ' /(s>b  has  the  same  value  by  whatever  path  within 

(he  r^oo  we  pass  from  si  to  s.  This  we  orove  by  showing  that  when 
uken  roond  a  closed  path  in  the  region  tne  inte^l  jy(s)as  vanishes. 
Comider  first  a  triai^le  over  which  the  condition  J^,  a^)  holds,  for 
aooK  position  of  a^  and  every  position  of  a,  withm  or  upon  the 
bouodafy  of  tlw  triangle.    Then  as 

Af)-/C*)+(i-*)F(%)-H*(«-ak).  where|9|<l, 
vehave 

//(»>&-lf(%)-*F(%)l/ifa+F(*,)M+ii/*(»-ft)<««. 
chicb,  as  the  path  u  closed,  imfois— u)dt.  Now,  from  the  theorem 
that  the  absolute  value  of  i  sum  b  less  than  the  sum  of  the  absolute 
vaiaes  of  the  terms,  thb  last  b  less,  in  absolute  value,  than  ^p, 
rhere  c  'm  the  greatest  side  of  the  triangle  and  p  is  its  perimeter;  if 
&  be  the  area  of  the  triangle,  we  have  A  •  }a^  sin  C  >  (a/«-)to.  where 
t  a  the  least  aafle  of  the  triangle,  and  hence  a(o+6+c)  <aa(b+c) 
<4*^ft;  the  hitcsra]//(s)d!f  round  the  perimeter  of  the  triangle 
■  tfaas<4a^a.  Now  consider  any  region  made  up  of  triangles, 
»  before  cxplaliied,  in  each  of  which  the  condition  fs,  m$)  holds,  as 
ia  the  tran^  just  taken.  The  int^ral  ffit)da  round  the  boundary 
of  the  r^a  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  values  of  the  integral  round 
the  cQaponest  triangles,  and  thus  less  in  absolute  value  than 
4^Ky«,  where  K  is  the  whole  area  of  the  region,  and  a  is  the  smallest 
asgie  of  tlw  coanponent  triangles.  However  small  «  be  taken, 
KKh  a  diviaioa  01  the  region  into  a  finite  number  of  component 
triaagfei  has  been  shown  possible;  the  integral  round  the  perimeter 
of  the  region  is  thus  arbitrarily  small.  Thus  it  is  actually  aero, 
vkdh  it  was  desired  to  prove.  Two  remarks  should  be  added: 
(1)  The  theorem  is  proved  only  00  condition  that  the  closed  patK  of 
otegratum  bcdoogs  to  the  region  at  every  point  of  which  the  con- 
dMosa  are  satisfied,  (a)  The  theorem,  though  proved  only  when 
^  region  consists  of  tnangles,  holda  also  when  the  boundary  points 
o(  the  region  oonaiit  of  one  or  more  closed  paths,  no  two  of  which 


Hence  we  con  deduce  the  remarkable  result  that  the  value  of  /(s) 
u  aay  iatcrkir  point  of  a  region  is  expressible  in  terms  of  the  value 
of  fci>  at  the  boundary  points.  For  consider  in  the  orbinal  region 
the /unrtion /(*)/(>— i^),  where  lo  is  an  interior  point:  this  satisfies 
(^  aanc  conditions  as/(s)  except  in  the  immedute  neighbourhood 
'^  ^  Takiiw  out  then  from  the  original  region  a  small  regular 
peiyioittl  regKm  with  a^  as  centre,  the  theorem  holds  for  the  remain- 
OV  portioa.    Proceeding  to  the  limit  when  the  polygon  becomes  a 

QRk,  it  appears  that  the IntegnlC^^  roaad  the  boundary  of 

the  or^nal  rcgioa  is  equal  to  the  same  integral  taken  counter- 
docfcviae  founo  a  small  drde  having  $9  as  centre;  on  this  circle, 
hcverer.  if  t-ak-rE(«),  ifc/(s-s»)  «»d9,  and  /(t)  differs  arbitrarily 
^k  fToa/Csk)  if  r  is  sufficiently  small;  the  value  of  the  integral 
fOBd  this  cxrde  ia  therefore,  ulumately,  when  r  vanishes,  equal  to 

sir^A).  R«cn/M-^^7^,  where  this  integral  is  round  the 
booadary  of  the  original  region.    From  this  it  appears  that 

*i»  nead  the  boundary  of  the  orifinal  redon.  This  form  showi, 
hrjM^cr.  that  F(ik)  is  a  continuous,  finite,  dinereatiable  function  of  z$ 
9m  the  whole  tmteritr  of  the  original  region. 

$  3  ApfHcaHaitt.'—'Ihe  previous  xtsults  have  manifold  appb'- 


fi)  If  aa  infinite  series  of  dilferentiable  functions  of  a  be 
v-Jonaly  ooovcnent  alonf  a  certain  path  lying  with  the  region 
of  dcfiaitioa  of  the  functions,  so  that  S(s)«M»(s)-fM|(s)+. . .+ 
■Mii>-f>IU(s),  where  (  R«(s)  ( <•  for  all  points  of  the  path,  we  have 

j^S'^)A-^ni<s)d»-|-J^«,Wrfi+      +J]|ii^(«)d«+J]|R.(«)ds, 
*^aeia,  ia  aboolvte  vahie,  )  Ri»(s)it<cL,  if  L  be  the  length  of  the 


pMh.   Thu  die  aeries  may  be  integrated,  and  the  resulting  series 
» afao  unifonnly  convergent. 

^)  If /^>  y)  DO  definite,  finite  and  continuous  at  every  point  of  a 
fffea,  and  over  any  closed  path  in  the  region//(x,  >}dk*o.  then 


^(s)  "■  j2^**  y^  '<"'  interior  points  ft,  s,  u  a  differentiable  function 

of  a,  having  for  its  diflferendal  coefficient  the  function  /(x,  y)^  which 
is  therefore  also  a  differentiable  function  of  s  at  interior  points. 

(3)  Hence  if  the  series  «o(s)+ai(s)+. ..  to  00  be  uniformly  con- 
vergent over  a  region,  its  terms  being  differentiable  functions  of  s. 
then  its  sum  S(s)  is  a  differentiable  funcdon  of  a,  whose  differential 

coefficient,  given  by  —nj^^^^i,  is  obtainable  by  differentiating  the 


This  theorem,  unlike  (1),  does  not  hold  for  functions  of  a 
real  variable. 

U)  If  the  region  of  definition  of  a  differentiable  function  /(s) 
include  the  region  bounded  by  two  concentric  circles  of  radii  r,  R, 
with  centre  at  the  origin,  and  i^  be  an  interior  point  of  tlus  regK>n» 

/W  '^fj^-^tfj^*  ^^"^  ^^  integrataare'both  counter^ 
clockwise  round  the  two  circumferences  respectively;  putting  in  the 
first  (<-i^"»-  Z  *^/f*\  and  in  the  second  (<-**)-»»-  Z^/ab**«, 

we  find /(%)«_^Aii«^,  wherein  A«"^^J^^dr,  taken  round  any 

circle,  centre  the  origin,  of  radius  infermediate  between  r  and  R. 
Particular  cases  are:  (a)  when  the  region  of  definition  of  the 
function  includes  the  whole  interior  of  the  outer  circle;  then  we 
may  take  r«o,  the  coefficients  A«  for  which  n<o  all  vanish,  and 
the  function  ^(si)  is  expressed  for  the  whole  interior  |%|  <R  by  a 
power  series  z  A«V.    In  other  words,  about  eoery  interior  point  c  of 

tk§  rtpon  of  definition  a  differentiable  function  of  Bis  expressibU  by  a 
power  series  in  s— e;  a  vciy  important  result. 

ifi)  If  the  region  of  definition,  though  not  including  the  origin, 
extends  to  within  arbitrary  nearness  oithis  on  all  sides,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  product  f^f{*)  has  a  finite  limit  when  |s]  diminishes 
to  aero,  all  the  coefficients  A*  for  which  »  <  — m  vanish,  and  we  have 

/(ft) -A^.ift-"+A-^»ft— «+. . .  +A-ift-*+A#+Aift. .  .to  00 . 
Such  a  case  oocun,  for  instance,  when/(s)  •  coeec  *,  tl|e  number  as 
being  unity. 

\  6.  Singular  Points. — ^The  region  of, existence  of  a  differentiable 
function  of  s  is  an  unclosed  aggregate  of  points,  each  of  which 
is  an  interior  point  of  a  neighbourhood  consisting  wholly  of 
points  of  the  aggregate,  at  every  point  of  which  the  function  is 
definite  and  finite  and  possesses  a  unique  finite  differential 
coefficient.  Every  point  of  the  plane,  not  belonging  to  the 
aggregate,  which  is  a  limiting  point  of  points  of  the  aggregate, 
such,  that  is,  that  points  of  the  aggregate  Lie  in  every  neighbour- 
hood of  this,  is  called  a  singular  point  of  the  function. 

About  every  interior  point  ft  of  the  region  of  existence  the  function 
may  be  represented  by  a  power  series  m  s— ft,  and  the  series  con- 
vei^^  ana  represents  the  function  over  any  circle  centre  at  ft 
which  contains  no  singular  point  in  its  interior.  This  has  been 
proved  above.  And  it  can  be  similarly  proved,  putting  s^i/f, 
that  if  the  region  of  existence  of  the  function  contains  all  points  of 
the  plane  for  which  |i|>R,  then  the  function  i»  representablc  for 
all  such  points  by  a  power  series  in  r^  or  f;  in  such  case  we  say 
that  the  region  01  existence  of  the  function  contauns  the  point  s  «  oo . 
A  series  in  r^  has  a  finite  limit  whe<t  Isl «  oo  •  a  series  in  s  cannot 
remain  finite  for  all  points  s  for  whicn  |si>K;  for  if,  for  [sj^R, 
the  sum  of  a  power  series  Zoni^  in  s  is  in  absolute  value  less  tnan  M, 
we  have  \a»\  <Mr^,  and  therefore,  if  M  remains  finite  for  all  values 
of  r  however  great,  a«  ■> o.  Thus  the  region  of  existence  of  a  function 
if  it  contains  all  finite  points  of  the  plane  cannot  contain  the  point 
s  >  00  ;  such  is,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  function  cxp  (s)  ■>Xs*/n!. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  particular  case  of  a  well-known  result 
(I  7),  that  the  circumference  of  convergence  of  any  power  scries 
representing  the  function  contains  at  least  one  singular  point.  As 
an  extreme  case  functions  exist  whose  region  of  existence  is  circular, 
there  being  a  singular  point  in  every  arc  of  the  circumference, 
however  small ;  fw  instance,  this  b  the  case  for  the  functions  repre- 
sented for  |s|  <  I  by  the  series  Z  aP,  where  m^n\  the  series  X  aP 

•••0  m  bO 

where  iii*>al,  and  the  series  Z  aP/(m+i)(in+3)   where  M>a", 

•—1 

a  being  a  positive  integer,  although  in  the  last  case  the  series  actually 

converges  for  every  point  of  the  circle  of  convergence  \t\  >  i.    If  s 

be  a  point  interior  to  the  circle  of  convergence  of  a  series  representing 

the  function,  the  series  nuy  be  rearranged  in  powere  of  s— ft;  as  ft 

approaches  to  a  singular  point  of  the  function,  lying  on  the  circle 

01  convemnoe,  the  radii  of  convergence  of  these  derived  series  in 

s— ft  ditmnish  to  aero;  when,  however,  a  circle  can  be  put  about  at, 

not  containing  any  singular  point  of  the  function,  but  containing 

points  outside  the  circle  of  convergence  of  the  origiiuil  series,  then 

the  series  in  s— ft  gives  the  value  oif  the  function  for  these  extertul 

points.    If  the  function  be  supposed  to  be  given  only  for  the  interior 

of  the  original  circle,  by  the  original  power  series,  tne  series  in  a— ft 

conver^ging  beyond  the  original  circle  gives  what  b  known  as  an 

analytteal  continuation  of  the  function.    It  appears,  from  what  has 


3'4 

been  pravcd  thit  \he  value  of  tEw  [ii» 
ol  fiaaaa  cui^  be  obuinol  trmti  iu 


FUNCTION 


my  oC  loRDulitiDg  Uk  lundamcnUl  puu  ot  die  thoory  oI 
functJoDi  of  k  camiiu  viriable,  which  *ppeui  Lo  be  pnfenble 
Id  Ihit  ■>  Hr  foDowtd  here. 

guying  *llh  a  eofivfrgeiit  power  tenet,  ay  in  poweri  of  a,  thia 
Kriefteubeunngedio  powenorr— ^HbDut  any  poinl^  jntcrior 

SiUdnlecf  eanvefveiKe,And  tbenewKieflcDDverEeictnunly  r« 
-*|<r-W,  U  rbt  tlie  original  radiut  of  nmverjmci!.  H  lor 
every  poihlan  ol  •>  lhi«  i>  Oie  irciteK  ndiiu  of  conveiy nee  ol  the 
dcrivMl  •eria.  then  the  origlHl  eerie*  timKMi  i  lunclioo  ejiKing 
onlv  withia  la  circle  ol  convnveiice.  If  lot  ■>!»  pawtian  ol  b 
the  derived  eerict  CDnvcna  for  |i-k|<r-M+D.  (Vn  il  cia  be 
jaiatM  M,  Ulterior  to  tbr  orinnal  orde,  lying  in  ~ 
'J,  the  niue  rnretentoTby 


I  nneeenuJ  by 


.;  tEeirhole 
■EgngHie  of  poinli  of  the  pliifw  whkh  c«n  be  »  reached  coutitutn 
ihe  region  of  oiomRoI  (be  luncdan:  the  limitii^  poiDtt  of  ihu 
region  an  the  pointi  Id  whose  nei^bourbood  the  denvcd  eem  have 
noii  of  ranrtrfeace  dlnUniiiilag  ladcfinitdy  to  aero:  tbeee  are  Ihe 
•inguliir  polnli.  The  circle  ol  canvngence  el  uy  a  the  Kriet  hi* 
at  leait  one  wch  eincular  poirl  upon  iu  dreiinJereBce.  So  nguded 
Ihe  [unclioa  it  oUed  a  ■ufugtuK  lunctioa,  the  cpilhR  having  refer- 
eiKX  to  the  dagle  sri^a,  tv  o»  power  tcnoi  cf  Ibe  eipiaii«it 
icpraealing  the  lunctioni  It  it  alio  imneliiiia  callod  a  ■uwgnic 
aialylial  liinction,  oi;  limpty  aa  auljffat  functioDian  tlut  u 

dil!cmuuLcoeflieienu.attoaiconepoiptafthe|iane;  lathemethod 
pRvioiuly  followed  bcr*  it  wii  nccmaiy  u  uppote  the  (uoctian 
dilTereiHiable  >l  evrry  puinl  of  in  re^on  ef  eMlenci.  Tlie  Iheoiy 
of  the  imegniion  of  a  monogcaic  function,  and  Cauchy*!  theorem. 
that /f(J)^-o  over  a  doted  path,  are  at  once  dedueilJe  from  the 

of  iu  drclc  9  coBvergciicc.  Tbm  it  anoiher  advaatap  belonging 
lotbelheorvolnumogcnicluiKtlan*;  the  theory  at  origuially  given 
hcR  api^in  ui  Ihe  fint  inuance  oaiy  to  tingle  valued  fuaction:  a 
iDiHiogeiHC  lunctioa  it  by  no  meant  necetiafily  tingle  valued— it  nay 
quite  *ell  happen  that  itaning  fmm  a  particular  power  aenn, 
converging  over  a  certain  circle,  and  applying  the  procoa  of  analytical 
continiHIianiiveca  doted  path  back  to  an  interior  poini  of  thia  circle, 
thr  value  obuined  doea  not  igree  with  the  Initial  value.  The 
notion  of  bating  the  theory  of  Tunctiona  on  the  theory  ol  power 
B«>e>  il,  alter  Newton,  laigdy  due  to  Lagrange,  who  ha*  aonie 
iiltefetting  lemarla  in  thIa  regard  at  the  bqpnning  of  hb  TWont 
JaftmcUimi  OMitylKHi.  He  appUci  the  idea,  however,  pfimanly 
to  (iiDCtiont  of  a  real  variable  lor  wbidi  Ihe  exprettion  by  power 
aeiin  ia  only  ol  very  liniied  validity!  t<*  function  ol  a  complex 
variable  probably  ihe  ayatematialioB  of  the  theory  owea  moat  to 
Weienliui,  whoae  uaeol  the  word  monogenic  ia  that  adopted  above. 
In  what  loUowt  we  generally  luppotc  tUtpoinl  «l  view  to  be  r^arded 

i  8.  Samt  Eitmenlary  Pnptnia  i^  Siti^t  ValHd  FtmcHtmi.— 
k  fJt'at  linguliir  pi^nt  of  the  function  /((}  which  is  not  a 
aingularity  ol  (he  function  itfW;  ihiilaltci  luntiion  is  ihetcfore, 
by  the  deSnition,  capable  of  repreteniaiion  about  this  point, 
.^  by  a  icriea  l/(.)l-'-Ia.(r-tJ'.    II  I      ' 


atepres 


or/(.)»l 


■i,  contrary  to  the  hypothciii  that  ii  Is  a  lingular  point  fo 
[unction.  Hence  oi-o;  tuppoie  alaa  Oi'Oj  ot-o, ...  0^-.  -, 
bilKu^o.  Tlieo  [/lI)^'-(I-l.)•[lI.+».«{I-l.)^-.-.I,  and 
hence  (.-M)-/l.)-o;'+i;b.(<-i,)-,  OAinely,  the  eipmtior  -■ 
/(i)  about  i-i,  contains  a  finite  number  of  ncgilive  poi 

Thus  a  pole  is  always  an  isolated  singularity. 

The  inlegral  //dWi  taken  by  a  doacd  circuit  about  'he  pole 
Ai  ia  the  coefficient  ol  (i-ti)-' in  the  expaniion  of/(i)  at  the  p 


'  nil"*'* '" 


OuKimifau  reiufwi  of  lU  Ijuluiti  f^a.  a  very  ImporUnt  resilt. 
Any  ungular  point  of  a  lunclioo  which  it  not  a  pole  ii  callnl  an 
tsiimUal  minlaniy:  if  il  be  i»la[«l  Ibe  iunciion  i>  capable,  in  it« 
neighbouiliwd  of  thia  point,  of  approaching  arbitrarily  near  to  any 

repretcoted,  in  iti  oeigbbourhood.  aa  we  have  proved,  by  a  kib 
£n.(i-M)';iIthuacaBoot  nmiin  finite  In  ibc  immediate  neighbour- 
I  arily  an  iaolaled  eaenlial 

t  .for  if  thitwerceiprci&ible 

1  ouldaltothelunction/U) 

f  F"*^-    ^^  '^  neighboor- 

)  4  a  limiting  point  ilto  of 


ie  valued  function  Is  taid  to  be 
an  inlegnl  polynomial,  which  hi 
m  which  has  no  aingular  pi 


■  «.    Such  is.  lor 


:tian.  If  it  alto 
lole  at  itvCD  il  is  a  ralionai  functioa;  lor  then,  if 
1.  be  Iu  Gniic  pito,  of  orden  mt,  mt,  .  .  .  m„  the 
i-0|)-| .  .  .  (1-0,1- J(i)  is  an  inlegnl  lunclion  with 
infinily.  capable  therefore,  for  large  vahie*  of  i.  of  aa 
1  (•-■)--  I_D,l.-i)-;  thu)  (s-0|)-,  .  .  .  (f-a.Tjtf) 
S  b^  remains  finite  lor 


ii  capable  of  a  form  S  ^i-,  but  r 
I-to.  Therefore  K^-b^^  .  .  . 
function. 

If  for  a  iingle  valued  function  Fd! 
finite  pan  oTlhc   plane   ii   iiolaled 


id  /[i)  ia  a  ratk 
tfngular  point  in 

ihle  aa  S  A.(i-f 


thatF.W-Z.W-'l  Cj"-  ECrf4i,iorW<r,<|Bj,le.iUabtolute 

fomfy  In  any  finite  region  ol  the  plane,  other  than  at  the  poinu  o„ 
and  ia  expretvble  about, any  pant  by  a  power  aefie*,  and  orar 

FM-tfi;  itaa  Integral  function.  In  particular  when  all  the  Unite 
■ingularitiet  ol  F(a)  ^  polet,  FCa)  it  hereby  eapmaed  at  the  turn 

condition  |F!(tl  I  <■,  ii  impoaed  only  to  render  the  leriei  SF.fil 
uniformly  convergent;  Ihia  contiition  may  in  particular  caaet  be 
latiafied  by  a  acriet  £C,(a}  where  C,<iJ -/,(i) '  I  Cd>ind  p,<i>i. 

lemifMi^'n  F,(t)-{l-I)^+^'  ii  unifomly  c^^Jt'm: 
ihui<caln-i-'-i|(i~i)-<+i-<l.  wheiei-oiaeiduded  from 
Ihe  aummation.  naa_  integral  luoctlon.    It  can  be  proved  that  thia 

CnTiidBiiK  an  integral  fundlon/fa).  II  there  be  no  Enite  poaiiions 
of  tlocwhidi  thia  luoctionvaniibei.  Ihe  function  U/ftll  iaaionce 
•eentobean  integral  function,  *<i),or/M-eap  ufi)l:  if  taonver 
greal  Rmay  be  there  be  only  a  finite  number  olvalueaoli  lor  shich 

ci'p  w")'l.  fT-oTl.  .  .(«-iu)C',  where  •(a'u  an  in^Slal  Inncllon. 
andli„..-ik.Brcj>»iIiveinlegen.   J[.ho»ever,/(i) vaniahfoci-m. 


""TH 


■i^,  that /(I) -op  [»W1  5^1(1 -./aO  eip  *.(.)1 . 
Ltegral  function,  and  #>(>]  it  an  integral  pDlynomial 


FUNCTION 


3»S 


iMve 


tin  rx 
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where  s  MO  bcadodcd  from  the  product     Or  again  we  have 

where  C  is  a  constant,  and  Tix)  is  a  function  expressible  when  x  b 
real  and  positive  by  the  integral  P"  r-«<*-»dl 

fheie  enat  interesting  investigations  as  to  the  connexion  of  the 
vaiM  of  s  above,  the  bw  of  increase  of  the  modulus  of  the  integral 
faoctioa  /(s),  and  the  law  of  increase  of  the  coefficients  in  the  series 
/(I)  >Za.s*  as  fi  increases  (see  the  bibliography  below  under  InletrtU 
/Wseftaiw).  It  can  be  shown,  moreover,  that  an  integral  function 
actially  assumes  every  finite  complex  value,  save,  in  exceptional 
cases,  one  value  at  most.  For  insunce.  the  function  exp  (s)  assumes 
every  finite  value  except  too  (see  below  under  'ft  21,  Modular 
Fnnetitms). 

The  two  theorems  given  above,  the  one,  known  as  Mittag- 
Leffler's  tbeofem,  relating  to  the  expression  as  a  sum  of  simpler 
functions  <A  a  fonction  whose  singular  points  have  the  point 
s«ae  as  their  only  Hmlting  point,  the  other,  Weleistrass's 
factor  theorem,  giving  the  expression  of  an  integral  function  as 
a  product  of  factors  each  with  only  one  xero  in  the  finite  part  of 
the  plane,  may  be  respectively  ^neralized  as  follows: — 

I.  If  «i,  «|.  tfa, . « .  oe  an  innmte  series  of  isolated  points  having 
the  points  of  the  aggregate  (c)  as  their  limiting  points,  so  that  in 
any  neighbourhood  of  a  point  of  (c)  there  exists  an  infinite  number , 
ei  the  points  Oi,  og, . .  .,and  with  eve^r  point  a.  there  be  associated 
a  polyoomnl  in  (s-AiH,  say  gr,  then  there  exists  a  single  valued 
function  whose  region  oi  existence  excludes  only  the  points  (a)  and 
tbe  points  (c),  having  in  a  point  a<  a  pde  whereat  the  expansion 
coasats  of  the  terms  g..  together  with  a  power  series  m  s-a,; 
ibe  fanctjon  is  expressible  as  an  infinite  series  of  terms  grnri, 
where  7,  ia  also  a  rational  function. 

\\.  With  a  similar  aggregate  (a),  with  limiting  pointa  (c),  suppose 
v^th  every  point  oi  there  is  associated  a  nositive  integer  u.  Then 
there  exists  a  single  valued  function  whose  region  of  existence 
evctudes  only  the  points  («),  vanishing  to  order  r.  at  the  point  a,, 
hut  oot  elsewhere,  expressible  in  the  form 

where  with  every  point  a.  b  assocbted  a  proper  point  c%  of  (c),  and 


ttm  being  a  properly  chosen  positive  integer. 

If  it  should  nappen  that  the  points  (c)  determine  a  path  dividing 
the  i^ne  into  separated  regions,  as.  for  instance,  if  a. « R(i-ii-*) 
exp  [t>  V  x.w),  when(c)  consuls  of  the  points  of  the  circle  |  s  |  >  R,  the 
product  expression  above  denotes  different  monogenic  functions  in 
the  different  regions,  not  continuabte  into  one  another. 

\  9.  Construction  of  a  Monogenic  Function  vitk  a  given  Region 
cf  ExiitencM — A  series  of  isobted  points  interior  to  a  given 
re^n  can  be  oonstnacted  in  infinitely  many  ways  whose  limiting 
points  are  the  boundary  points  of  the  region,  or  are  boundary 
poinu  of  the  region  of  such  denseness  that  one  of  them  b  found 
m  the  netg^boorbood  of  every  point  of  the  boundary,  however 
maU.  Then  the  application  of  the  last  enuncbted  theorem 
sS-es  rise  to  a  function  having  no  singularities  in  the  interior  of 
ibe  region,  but  having  a  singularity  in  a  boundary  point  in  every 
snJl  neighbourhood  of  every  boundary  point;  thb  funaion 
hu  ibe  given  region  as  region  of  exbtence. 

{  I  o  Expression  of  a  Monogenic  Function  by  means  cf  Rational 
Functions  in  a  given  Region. — Suppose  that  we  have  a  region  R« 
cf  the  plane,  as  previously  explained,  for  all  the  interior  or 
loaodary  points  of  which  s  b  finite,  and  let  its  botmdary  points, 
oaosisting  d  one  or  more  dosed  polygonal  paths,  no  two  of 
«bkh  have  a  point  in  common,  be  called  Co.  Further  suppose 
tiat  an  the  points  of  thb  region,  including  the  boundary  points, 
are  iaterior  points  of  another  region  R,  whose  boundary  b 
deaoted  by  C.  Let  s  be  restricted  to  be  within  or  upon  the 
bouadaiy  of  C«;  let  a,  fr,  . .  be  finite  points  upon  C  or  outside 
R.  Then  when  6  is  near  enough  to  a,  the  fraaion  (a-6)/(s-6) 
a  arbitfafily  small  for  all  positions  of  s;  say 

|~||<«,for|»-6|<,; 


the  rational  funaion  of  the  complex  variable  I, 

in  which  n  b  a  positive  integer,  b  not  infinite  at  /«■«,  but  has  a 
pole  at  t^b.  By  taking  n  large  enough,  the  value  of  thb  function, 
for  all  positions  s  of  <  belonging  to  R«,  differs  as  little  as  may  be 
desired  from  {t-a)-*.    By  taking  a  sum  of  terms  such  as 

we  can  thus  bxilld  a  rational  function  differing,  in  value,  in 

Ro,  as  little  as  may  be  desired  from  a  given  rational  function 

/-ZA,(/-«r», 

and  differing,  outside  R  or  upon  the  botmdary  of  R,  from  /, 
in  the  fact  that  while/  b  infinite  at  l«a,  F  b  infinite  only  at 
1*6.  By  a  succession  of  steps  of  thb  kind  we  thus  have  the 
theorem  that,  given  a  rational  function  of  I  whose  poles  are 
outside  R  or  upon  the  boundary  of  R,  and  an  arbitrary  point  c 
outside  R  or  upon  the  boundary  of  R,  which  can  be  readied  by  a 
finite  continuous  path  outside  R  from  all  the  poles  of  the  rational 
function,  we  can  build  another  rational  function  differing  in  R« 
arbitrarily  little  from  the  former,  whose  poles  are  all  at  the 
point  c. 

Now  any  monogenic  function /(O  whose  region  of  definition  includes 
C  and  the  interior  of  R  can  be  represented  at  all  points  s  in  R«  by 


m-^m 


where  the  path  of  integration  b  C    Thb  integral  b  the  limit  of  a 
sum 


where  the  points  /*  are  upon  C;  and  the  proof  we  have  given  of  the 
existence  of  the  limit  shows  that  the  sum  S  converges  to  /(s)  uni- 
formly in  regard  to  s,  when  s  b  in  R*.  so  that  we  can  suppose,  when 
the  subdivision  of  C  into  intervab  <..h  *-<»  has  been  carried  sufficiently 
far,  that 

|S-/(»)|<«. 
for  an  p(rint8 1  of  R«,  where  «  b  arbitrary  and  agreed  upon  beforehand. 
The  function  S  is,  however,  a  rational  function  of  t  with  poles  upon  C, 
that  is  external  to  R*.  We  can  thus  find  a  rational  function  differing 
arbitrarily^  little  from  S,  and  therefore  arbitrarily  little  from  /(z), 
for  all  points  s  of  R«,  with  poles  at  arbitrary  positions  outside  K# 
which  can  be  reached  by  finite  continuotis  curves  lying  outside  R 
from  the  points  of  C. 

In  particular,  to  take  the  umplest  rase,  if  C«,  C  be  simple  closed 
polygons,  and  T  be  a  path  to  wnich  C  approximates  by  taking  the 
number  of  sides  of  C  continually  greater,  we  can  find  a  rational 
function  differing  arbitrarily  little  from /(s)  for  all  points  of  Rt  whose 
poles  are  at  one  finite  point  c  external  to  r.  By  a  transformation 
of  the  form  t-c^r-''t  with  the  appropriate  change  in  the  rational 
function,  we  can  suppose  this  point  c  to  be  at  infinity,  in  which  case 
the  rational  function  becomes  a  pdynombl.  Suppose  «,  <a,  .  .  . 
to  be  an  indefinitely  continued  sequence  of  real  positive  numbers, 
converging  to  zero,  and  P,  to  be  the  poiynombi  such  that,  within 
C*.  I  Pr/w  I  <  ^ :  then  the  infinite  series  of  polynomiab 

PiW+|Pi(«)  -Pi(«)|+|P.(«)  -Pt(«)l+. . . . 
whose  sum  to  n  terms  is  P«(s),  converges  for  all  finite  values  oi  t  and 
reprcsentsf(z)  within  Ct. 

When  C  consists  of  a  series  of  disconnected  polygons,  some  of 
which  may  include  others,  and,  hy^  increasing  indcnnitcly  the  number 
of  sides  oi  the  polygons  C,  the  points  C  become  the  boundary  points 
r  of  a  region,  we  can  suppose  the  poles  of  the  rational  function, 
constructed  to  approximate  to /(z)  within  R*.  to  be  at  points  of  T. 
A  series  of  rational  functions  of  the  form 

H,(s)  +|H,(s)-H.(z)l +[H,(8)-H,(3)1  +. . . 
then,  as  before,  represents /(s)  within  R«.   And  R«  may  be  taken  to 
coincide  as  nearly  as  desired  with  the  interior  of  the  region  bounded 
byr. 

S  II.  Expression  of  (i-sH  h  t^^cans  of  Polynomials,  Appli- 
cations.— We  pursue  the  ideas  just  cursorily  explained  in  some 
further  detail 

Let  c  be  an  arbitrary  real  positive  quantity;  putting  the  com- 
plex variable  ir~<+i9.  enclose  the  points  f-i,  T'l+c  by  means 
of  (i.)  the  straight  lines  ii"  *a,  from  !>  1  to  {•  i+c,  (ii.)  a  semi- 
circle convex  to  r«o  of  equation  ((-i)'-t-i|^~o',  (iii-)  a  semicircle 
concave  to  f'O  of  equation  (t-i-<)*+i|^~o'.  The  quantities 
e  and  a  are  to  remain  fixed.    Take  a  positive  integer  r  so  that 

1-  ^)  b  less  (han  unity,  and  put  o •  j  ( jj ,     Now  uke 
Ci  - 1  +</r,  €t  - 1  +n/r, . . .  ^- 1  +c; 


3i6 


FUNCTION 


i>  finilE  U  f-i,  and  hu  a  pol<  of  ofdcr  ■■  at  (-<l:  tin  ntlana] 

"""'    i4-,|.-C-^)-'ll-(S)-l- 

ii  (hu  Aniu  CHxpt  lor  t-tt,  wbcn  ll  hu  ■  pok  of  order  ihlh; 
fiuily,  wriiuic 

the  ntinnil  [uKlim 

U-(i-f)-'(i-j.,){i-a)i(i-ia)i»..     (rt,)^. .  -vi 
h»  t  pole  only  at  r«l+f.  of  order  Hiiia .  ..Hr^ 
Tho  diffcRKS  (I-f)-<-U  !■  o(  (hefoni  (l-{)-<P,  when  P.  of 

Imrhktuhtremeqinliiim  mom  «,»,,.  ■  » it  of  the  torn 
lft-l*« + l»u>iw- -  -  -  i 
IPI<Bri+rwi+If,vi+  ,    <(H-rj(J+rd..  (l+f.)-li 
m.  bIoivu  r  it  without  tht  ckned  curve  >Iuh  deicrlbed  round 
r-i.t-I+<.wh.». 

Ui-f)-'-U|<«-'|(t +^.Ki +^)-(i +^)-ft. 

T*ke  in  ubitncy  n*l  poutlve  t,  and  a.  i  porilive  number,  b  that 
•■■-I  <!>,  ibcD  a  value  g[  ji,  Mch  that  r*i  <|i/(l  -fii)  and  therefore 
.-./[I-.-XM.  and  value,  for  %.-H...«di  that  .-xi^,. 


■-■ieip  (•1+^+  . . .  +«^*'>-i|, 

which  U  leH  than 

and  therefore  lea  than  : 

The  niionaJ  [tinctioD  U.  with  a  pofe  at  [-t+t.  dISeri  tberdort 
[rom  <i-r)-i,  for  all  pouita  ouitide  the  cloied  refion  put  about 
f-i,  r-i+c,  by  e  quantity  nuraeiically  leaa  than  i.   So  lonf  at 

tfawUl  require  at  most  an  iDcrearcof  thenurabcriai.iii,  - ...  hfj  but 
Uabe  taken  tmalln  iI  may_be  neceaeary  to  IncTcaae  f,  and  with  thia 

the  functwD  U  become*  a  rational  functioo  of  ■  with  a  pote  oidy  at 
(-a,  that  h,  It  becoii»apatyDamialint.i*y^H-^  wheie  H 
b  alia  I  polynomial  in  >.  and 

.-^«-<-t;[i^-"]^ 


the  pofata  (»-o,  (-l-o),  (j-0.  t-I+C+a)  become   reapeclively 

Hmiting  poattiou  for  a— 0  are  teipeclhrfly  ty^t,  x~i).  (y~o. 
I-— 1).    ■niocircle{i+()'+;^-(&+l);.Aianbe  ^-  - 


-^ 


iil-'u+Vt.'-lJr+O'll- 


where  r-U(f+i)h;  <le  ordinata  y,  lor  n  iiven  value  ol  x,  can 
therefore  be  auppoaed  atbiuirily  •mall  by  takin*  a  luEKciently  unkll. 
We  have  Ihua  proved  the  lolhiwini  mult;  uitine  In  the plLie  ol  ■ 
any  finite  refion  of  which  every  interiof  and  boundary  point  ^  at  a 
fiiute  diitance,  however  ihorl,  from  the  pointa  of  [he  r^  axn  for 
which  iVi^<s,  we  can  lake  a  qnancily  a.  and  hence,  with  an 
aibitnty  (.determine a  number  r;  then  corretpondiiB  toan  arbi- 
Inry  •.wecandetermlnea  polyKHoiii  PaHchlhat,  lorall  poiati 
JDtenor  to  the  region,  we  have 

l(l-i-')-P.|<fc| 
thu  the  aerica  o(  polynomial! 

R+tP.-P.)+(Pr-PJ+.... 


Star  Ar(i™.— Now  conwler  aoy  moDDgec-, j._,  _ 

the  orlgiD  ia  not  ■  eincuUr  point ;  joinjnc  tbe  oriffin  to  any  HHular 

Cit  ^  a  nraithi  line,  let  the  part  of  toil  AnHht  line,  produced 
ud  the  lingiuar  point,  lyinc  between  tike  lii^lar  point  and  I  *  09 . 
bcrefardedaaabanicrbi  the  plane,  the  ponidn  of  Ihiastrawhi  lint 
fram  the  oriciq  to  the  linfular  uotnE  beuc  enaed.  CouideT  ont 
any  fiiuU  R^ien  of  the  plane,  <Aoh  bousdaiy  polnte  eonKituir  i 
path  of  inicnation.  In  a  aenie  previniily  enlaiiicd,  el  which  every 
po<ntiial*BiJtediHanR|R>terthanieivlnimeichof  thebinien 
before  eenlainrdi  we  luppoae  Ihia  re^  to  be  wch  thai  any  lint 
joining  the  orlein  to  a  bouodary  point,  when  produced,  don  not 
meet  Kic  boundary  acaiq-   For  every  point  x  ia  thia  legioo  R  we 

where /U)  repifeaenta  a  tnoaoteikic  branch  of  the  functioo.  In  caie  it 
be  not  everywhere  aii^  valued,  and  I  b  on  the  boundary  of  the 
^cgioQ.  Defcribc  now  another  region  R«  lyiof  en^iely  within  R. 
and  let  X  be  reMricted  to  be  witbio  R,  or  upon  Iti  boundary ;  tt»n 
for  any  point  I  on  Ibe  boundary  of  R,  the  poinU  ■  of  the  plane  for 

point!  for  which  itj-jlj  or1i|>1IL  aie  without  the  ttcion  R>.  aii3 
not  infinitely  Mar  to  ite  boundary  pointi.  Taiiog  iheo  an  arbitrary 
nl  powtive  ■  we  cmn  dctecmlne  a  polynomial  in  xf,  ay  P(ir't. 
■uch  that  for  all  poiota  f  in  Rt  we  have 

|Ci-ir<)-<-P(i*-i)|<.: 
the  form  of  Ihb  polynomb]  tnay  be  taken  tbe  eame  for  all  points  t 
on  tbe  bouddajy  of  R,  and  beocc.  if  E  be  a  proper  variable  qiunlity 

[ivVUJ-Ji'/lOPter')]  -l/x'/WE  )?.LM, 

where  L  b  the  length  of  tbe  path  of  integratkin.  the  boundary  of  R, 

and  M  b  a  real  poeitive  quantity  nch  that  upon  thia  boundary 

p5n-<.+ri,ir'+.    +iwtV. 


in/WKM.    llM 


If  then  an  arlntnry  Suite  Ttaioa  be  eonaltucled  of  the  kiod 
■  ■     ■        ■   '■      -"-  '-  -'-raJoininiiheiinpilarpoinUoi/fi) 


\m  -  l«-+ti«ic+...+e«w*"l  1  Z'LUIt.. 
where  the  ^uantitiet  m,  n^  ffi,  -  ■  -  are  the  coefficbnte  in  the 

,.  ^—.  —  — ry  finite  re 

fxplained,  euJudine  the  barriert  Joinii 
'"  --<De,  it  b  ^ooMite,  coneapondina 


r'tn 


and  therefore 

when 

Now  dnw  barrien  aa  before,  directed  from  tbe  orifio.  ioinii^  tte 
lingular  puint  o<  *(i)  to  i-io.  take  a  finite  leiion  excludinc  all 
theie  bamen.  lei  v  be  a  quantity  leia  than  the  ndii  of  anvergence 
of  all  the  power  oerici  developoenta  of  4ftl  about  interior  poiniscf 

at  ao  interior  point  of  the  region  includei  any  lingular  point  ola^il. 
ki  t  be  mch  that  j  *(t)\<t  for  all  citclei  of  ndiui  * whoeecenim  in 
Interioi  poinu  of  the  region,  and,  x  beii^  any  interior  point  of  Ibe 
iegion.cboaethepoeitlveinleiernuthat^lil<la;  thentakethe 
point)  o,-i;^.  Oi-ii/n.  «,-}i:/n....a.>ii   it  it  Mppmed  ihii 


pointa  of  the  region.    Then  by  what 
Rivccilvcly  by  0  and  il*.  we  have 
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£-ftelg)S+,, 


."^(^'^ 


pmvided  Oi+«i+i><(|)*i*»;  in  fact  for  »^a>-»  it  it  sufSrient 
to  take  flh-1^:  >>y  anotlicr  appUcatioa  of  the  tune  tnequality, 
rephcti^  s,  sic«pectavdy  by  ot  and  x/s,  we  have 

where  |r*|<«A>'»a^  .    __ 

provided   Oi+«.+i><(|)-i+i;j«S  ^ ^"JS!^*  5?«*?S! 

»+»,<a^^,  and  we  can  i»e  the  previoua  inequahty  to  ■abebtute 
hm  far  ^(rMit>(ai).    When  thia  ia  doi^  we  find 

*^--^l  .'.fS^  6)"^-^'^. 

vfacie  I^Katg/^^o^the  numfacn  «i.tMr  beiac  icipecdvcly  1^ 
andii^. 

Applyiag  then  the  original  inequality  to  ♦W(cO-^;>(at+«/«), 
and  tboMMiiv  the  teriesjuat  obtained,  we  find  a  aenea  for  ^W- 
Th»  prtoeea  beii«  continued,  we  finally  obtain 

■n     ^      ■• 

^x)-2.      Z...X 

where  A«Xa+>t+..^+\i.  K-Xtl  >•!. . .  X.l.mi-i^.  flMa« 

■.-■P,|«|<ac^-. 

By  4ia  Connok  4(s)  it  fcpieeented.  with  any  required  degree  of 
aocaiacy,  by  a  polynomial,  within  the  region  in  ouestJon:  and 
fKmttf*.  can  M  dpfoeed  as  before  by  a  eenea  of  polynomial  con- 
vcfgii^  naifdnnly  (and  abiokutety)  within  thia  region. 

f  tj.  ApttteaHom  tf  Camkyt  Tkiartm  to  tk$  OtttrmSMoHoH  rf 
IkfutiU  Integrals. — Some  reference  must  be  made  to  a  method 
vheitfay  real  de&ute  integrals  may  frequently  be  evaluated  by 
ue  of  the  theorem  of  the  vanishing  of  the  integral  of  a  function 
of  a  tit-t'^  vaiiable  round  a  cotttour  within  which  the  function 
is  rigg^B  ynlned  and  non  singular. 

We  aie  to  evaluate  an  Integral  r/(x)dx ;  we  form  a  cloeed  oontoor 

of  which  the  portiao  of  the  real  axis  from  x^a  to  x«*&  forms  .a  part, 
and  nnniiif  the  integral  Jf{*)dM  round  this  contour,  supposing 
that  the  value  of  this  utcgrat  can  be  determined  along  the  curve 
fanning  the  completion  of  the  contour.  The  contour  being  supposed 
sodi  that,  within  it,/(s)  b  a  smgle  valued  and  finite  function  of  the 
i^wfppi*—  variable  s  save  at  a  finite  number  of  isolated  interior  pdnts, 
the  oootoor  integral  Is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  values  of  /ir(s)dk  taken 
lOHfid  these  poutSr   Two  instanoes  will  suffice  to  ei^lain  the 

method,  (i)  The  tetegrslf^^^Sfc  y  convergent  if  it  be  under- 
stood to  mean  the  Unit  when  «,  f,  9, . . .  all  vanish  of  the  sum  of  the 


tan  Xj  /•»-*  tan* 
X  —  ./!•+*  *  •  Ji»tf  * 
Nov  drawA  oontoor coodsting  in  part  of  the  whole  of  the  positive 
and  negative  real  axb  txom  x^-nr  to  «■>  +fir.  where  n  u  a  positive 
iategcr,  broken  by  semicircles  of  small  radius  whose  centres  are  the 
poiuu  s*  ^Jt^t  ***  *K>  •  •  • ,  the  contour  containing  also  the  lines 
s***  and  x^^mm  for  values  of  y  between  o  and  nr  tan  a,  where  a 
b  a  somll  fiaeed  ang^,  the  contour  being  completed  by  the  portion 
«r  a  semadrde  of  radius  iiv  sec  a  which  ues  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
,«ad  is  tennLDSited  at  the  points  x«i^iir,y«>n«- tana.  Round 


tin  oootbor  the  btegraljr^^p^  haa  the  value  aero.    Thecontri- 

botioaa  to  this  contour  integral  arinng  from  the  semidrefes  of  centres 
•^{wi)r,  -hl(3'~l)s'}  supposed  of  the  same  radius,  are  at  once 
seen  to  irnve  a  som  whkh  ultimately  vanishes  when  the  rsdius  of  the 
^jMiinJea  if**^*"***  to  aero.    Tne  pan  of  the  codtour  lying  on 

tlK  nntajdi  gives  what  Is  flfleant  by  .aj^^^^ls.     The  .contri- 

botioa  to  the  cootonr  lategnl  from  tl^  two  straight  portions  at 


*^U+5y      -i»r-6y; 


where ^  tan  iy,  —lov  0'>"**P  WJ/l^P  (7)+«P.(-y)lj  is  a  real 
qmntity  which  b  numencally  less  than  unity,  so  that  the  coi 
bvtaoa  ta  question  is  numerically  leas  than 


contn- 


fr'^'^y^^^  thatl»thuit€. 


Finally,  for  die  remaidng  part  of  the  eoatour.  for  whid^  with 
R-*iMr  sec  c.  we  have  s-  R(oos  tf +•  sin  9)  -iRE(i9},  we  have 

db    Ai,.^ exp(-R sin #)E(tR cost)  -espfRsin»)E(-f  Rcos( 

r"**''*"*'"eaS-R«n*jE<t'Rcosij+e«SRsbirfE(-sR. 


«= 


when  n  and  therefore  R  is  very  large,  the  limit  of  this  contribution 
to  the  contour  integral  i»  thus 


-fn 


d9-i-<r-«aX 
Making  n  very  large  the  remit  obtained  for  the  whole  contour  b 


X 

where  <  b  numerically  leas  than  unity.  Nowsnpposiiv  s  to  d^tr**"**'* 
to  aero  we  finally  obtain 

Jo  *li^*"    a* 

(3)  For  another  case,  to  illustrate  a  diflferent  point,  we  may  uke  the 
integral 


fi. 


i+s   ' 

wfaerdn  a  b  real  Quantity  such  that  o<a<i,and  the  contour  con- 
sists of  a  small  drdie,  s«*rE(tf),  terminated  at  the  points  s*f  cos  a, 
y  *r  rin  «.  where  a  b  smaU,  of  the  two  lines  y»  *r  sin  «  for 
r  cos  a^«f!R  cos  fi,  where  R  sin  /l*r  sin  a,  and  finally  of  a  large 

circle  s*RE(*^), terminated  at  the  points  x  ■>  R  cos  /I,  y  •  *R  sin  fi. 

We  suppose  a  and  fi  both  aero,  and  that  the  phase  of  s  b  sero  for 
roosa^x^Roos/f,y*fsina»Rsin/l.  ThenonroosafisfiRcosA 
y^-f  sin  «,  the  phase  of  s  will  be  3r,  and  s*^  will  be  equal  to 
a*~*  exp  (an(a-i)],  where  x  b  real  and  positive.  The  two  straight 
portions  of  the  contour  will  thus  together  give  a  oootribution 

It  can  eanly  be  shown  that  if  the  limit  of  ^s)  for  s«"o  b  sero,  the 
inU^nlJ/wdM  tsjttn  round  an  arc,  of  given  angle,  of  a  small  circle 
enclosing  the  or^;in  b  ultiflaatslj^  aero  when  the  radius  of  the  drdo 
diminishestosero,  andif  thelim^qf^s)fors««  b  aero,  the  ssme- 
integral  taken  round  an  arc,  of  given  angle,  of  a  large  circle  whose 
centre  b  the  origin  b  ultimatdy  aero  when  the  radius  of  the  cirde 
increases  indefimtdy:  in  our  case  with  /(s)  «is*~^/(i +s),  we  have 
i^(s)  Mis'/ex +s),  sduch,  for  o<a<i,  diminishes  to  sero  both  for  s«o 
and  for  s*«o.  Thus,  finally  the  limit  of  the  contour  b 
f  "O,  R»«e  b 


integral  when 


li-eip  i^^yif^j^j*- 


Within  the  oootoor /(s)  b  single  valued,  and  haa  a  pole  at  s*i;  at 
thb  point  the  phase  of  s  b  «■  and  s*~*  b  exp  I«>(o-i)]  or  ~  exp(t«a)S 
tins  Is  then  the  residue  of /(s)  at  s-t-i ;  we  thus  have 


thatb 


li-«p(a»»s)lj^.5^dx  — 4Wezp(f»^. 
J^.|^-,cosec(or). 


§  14.  JDontfy  Periodic  Funciiont.^An  excellent  iDustntioii 
of  the  preceding  ptindples  b  furnished  by  the  theoiy  of  sin^ 
valued  functions  having  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane  no 
singplarities  but  poles,  which  have  two  periods. 

Before  pasnng  to  thb  it  may  be  cooveftient  to  make  here  a  few 
remarks  as  to  the  jieriodidty  of^Csingle  valued)  monogenic  functions. 
To  say  that  fit)  n  periodic  b  to  ssy  that  there  exists  a  constant  m 
such  that  for  every  point  s  of  the  interior  of  the  region  of  existence 
of /(s)  we  have/(s+«)  ■•/(<).  Thb  involves,  considering  all  existing 
periods  t0»p-\-t«,  that  there  easts  a  lower  limit  of  p^+^  other  than 
sero;  for  otherwise  all  the  differential  coeffidents  of /(s)  would  be 
sero,  and  /(s)  a  constant ;  we  can  then  suppose  that  not  both  p 
and  o  are  numerically  less  than  «,  where*  >c.  Hence,  if  g  be  any 
real  quantity,  since  the  range  (-g ,  .  .  .  f)  contains  only  a  finite 
number  of  intervab  of  length  «,  and  there  cannot  be  two  perioda 
ta^fi+i^  such  that  «m^<(m+iK  M^v<(f+i)«,  where  m,  r  are 
integers,  it  follows  that  there  b  only  a  &ute  number  of  periods 
for  whkih  both  p  and  v  are  in  the  interval X-f  •  •  •!)•  Considering 
then  all  the  periods  of  the  function  which  are  real  multiples  of  one 
period  m,  ana  in  particular  those  periods  ^MWherdno<X^i, there  b 
a  lower  limit  for  X,  greater  than  sero,  and  therefore,  since  there  b 
only  a  finite  number  of  such  periods  for  which  the  real  and  imaginary 
paru  both  lie  between  -f  and  t,  a  least  value  of  X,  say  X*.  If 
Q>X«w  and  XaMX«+X',  where  M  b  an  tnt^erando<CX^<X«.any 
period  Xw  b  of  the  form  MQ+X'm;  since,  however,  a  MO  and  Xm 
are  periods,  to  also  b  X'«,  and  hence,  by  the  construction  of  X«, 
we  have  X'«o.  thus  all  periods  which  are  real  multiples  of  •*  are 
expressible  in  the  form  MO,  where  M  b  an  integer,  and  O  a  period. 

If  beside  m  the  functions  have  a  period  «/  which  b  not  A  real 
multiple  of  m,  consider  all  existing  periods  of  the  form  iu»-^9i/ 
whcrem  m  r  are  real,  and  of  these  thow  for  which  o^^i,  o<9f|i: 


3i8 


FUNCTION 


M  before  there  b  a  leut  value  for  p,  actrally  oocurriog  in  one  or 
mofe  periods,  say  in  the  ptnod^Of»imt-¥»^;  now  uke,  Ujm-^-m/ 
be  a  period,  r«N'»»+»',  where  N'  b  an  integer,  and  os^^<t%', 
thence^+n/ ^«w+N'(a' -|ii») +/«' ;  take  theuM -NJm  -  N^+\'. 
where  N  b  an  intenr  and  )w  b  as  above,  and  o^X'<^;  we 
thus  have  a  period  NQ+N'O'+Vw+^m'.  and  hence  a  period 
X'M+rV.  wherein  X'<X«.  -/<»»:  hence  v'-o  and  X'-o.  All 
periods  of  the  form  sut+m/  are  thus  expressible  in  the  form 
NQ+N'Q',  where  Q,  Q'  'are  periods  and  N,  N'  are  integers.  But 
in  fact  any  complex  quantity,  P+iQt  and  in  particular  any  other 


possit 
lorm 


period  <M  the  function,  b  expressible,  with  a,  '  real,  in  the 
form  fM+M/:  for  if  m*p+«v,  iZ-^'+i*',  this  re9uires  only 
Pmitfi-^tfp\  Q^^+wy,  equations  which,  since  «//•>  u  not  real, 
always  give  finite  values  for  m  and  ». 

It  thus  appears  that  if  a  single  valued  monogenic  function  of  a 
be  periodic,  either  all  its  periods  are  real  multiples  of  one  of  them, 
and  then  all  are  of  the  form  MQ,  where  Qua  period  and  M,  b  an 
integer,  or  else,  if  the  function  have  two  periods  whose  rstio  b  not 
real,  then  all  its  periods  are  expressible  in  the  form  NO+N'O', 
where  Q.  C are  periods,  and  N,  N^  are  integers.    In  the  former  case, 


b  an  integral  function,  regarded  as  a  function  of  I,  it  has  dngulanties 

only  forl*oand<"ao,  and  may  be  expanded  in  the  form  2  o«r. 

Taking  the  case  when  the  single  valued  monogenic  function  has 
two  periods  ««,  m'  whose  ratio  b  not  real,  we  can  form  a  network 
of  parallelograms  covering  the  plane  of  s  whose  angular  points  are 
the  points  c+mm-^mW,  wherein  c  b  some  constant  and  m,  m'  are 
all  possible  positive  and  negative  integers;  choosing  arbitrarily 
one  of  these  parallelasrams,  and  calling  it  the  primary  pamllelogram, 
all  the  values  of  which  the  function  b  at  all  capable  occur  for  points 
of  thb  primary  parallelogFam.  any  point,  s*.  of  the  plane  being, 
as  it  b  called,  comgmenl  to  a  definite  point,  s,  of  the  primary  parallelo- 
pam,  s'-s  being  of  the  form  mcff+mV,  where  m,  m'  are  integers. 
Such  a  function  cannot  be  an  int^^ral  function,  since  then,  if,  in  the 
primary p^"' i«-vi^«*  .. u-i.-l-^l •_!_ 

of  centre 

ZomMl*  be  tne  expansion 

function  for  all  finite  values  of  s,  we  should  have  |a«|  <  MR*^,  which 

can  be  made  arbitrarily  small  bjr  taking  R  Urge  enough.    The 

function  must  then  have  singularities  for  nnite  values  of  s. 

We  consider  only  functions  for  which  these  are,  poles.  Of  these 
there  cannot  be  an  infinite  number  in  the  primary  parallelogrami 
since  then  those  of  these  poles  which  are  sufficiently  near  to  one 
of  the  necessarily  existing  limiting  points  of  the  poles  would  be 
arbitrarily  near  to  one  another,  contrary  to  the  character  of  a  pole. 
Suppoui^  the  constant  c  used  in  naming  the  comers  of  the  parallelo- 
grams so  chosen  that  no  polefalbon  the  perimeter  of  a  parallelogrem, 

It  b  clear  that  the  integral  ^^/C*)^  round  the  perimeter  of  the 

primary  parallelogram  vanishes;  for  the  elements  of  the  integral 
corresponding  to  two  such  opposite  perimeter  ^ints  as  s,  s+w 
(or  as  s,  s4-MV  are  mutualljr  destructive.  Thb  integral  is,  however, 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  residues  of  /(s)  at  the  pohs  interior  to  the 
parallelogram.  Which  sum  b  therefore  sero.  There  cannot  there- 
fore be  such  a  function  having  only  one  pole  of  the  first  order  in 


any  parallelogram:  we  shall  see  that  there  can  be  such  a  function 
with  two  poles  only  in  any  parallelogrem,  each  of  the  first  order, 
with  residues  whose  sum  b  aero,  and  that  there  can  be  such  a  function 
with  one  pole  of  the  second  order,  having  an  ei^nsion  near  thb  pole 
of  the  form  (s->a)~*+(power  series  in  s-a). 

Considering  next  the  function  ^(s)  -I/(«}r*^,  it  b  easOy 


that  an  ordinary  point  of  /(s)  m  an  ordinary  point  of  ^(s),  that  a 
of  order  m  for  f(s)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  f(s)  has  a  form. 
)"  multiplied  py  a  power  series,  b  a  pole  of  ^(s)  of  residue  m. 


aero  of  order  m  for  f(s)  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  which  f(s)  has  a  form. 
(s-«)"  multiplied  by  a  power  series,  b  a  pole  of  ^(s)  of  residue  m, 
and  that  a  pole  of  /(s)  of  order  aba  pole  of  4W  of  residue  -n ; 
manifestly  ^(s)  has  the  two  periods  of /(s).  We  thus  infer,  since  the 
sum  of  the  residues  of  -^s)  b  sero,  that  for  the  function  /(s).  the 
sum  of  the  ordere  of  its  vanishina  at  points  belonging  to  one  parallelo- 
aram,  Zin,  is  equal  to  the  sum  oi  the  orden  of  its  poles,  Za ;  which  b 
Briefly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  number  of  its  seros  b  equal  to 
the  number  of  its  poles.  Applying  thb  theorem  to  the  function 
/(s)-A,  where  A  b  an  arbitrary  constant,  we  have  the  result,  that 
the  function  /(s)  assumes  the  value  A  in  one  of  the  parallelograms 
as  many  times  as  it  becomes  infinite.  Thus,  by  what  b  proved  above, 
cvoy  conceivable  complex  value  does  arise  as  a  value  for  the  doubly 
periodic  function/.(s)  in  any  one  of  its  paralletograms,  and  in  fact 
at  least  twice. '  The  number  of  times  it  arises  is  called  the  order  of  the 
function;  the  result  suggests  a  property  of  rational  functions. 

CooAte  f»«h.r  d«  i»teg»l/.f^&,  .h^yW-igJ.  uto 

round  the  perimeter  of  the  primary  parallelogram;  the  contribution 
to  thb  arisiag  from  two  opposite  perimeter  points  such  as  s  and  t+v 

b  of  the  form-«*J>^d^  which,  as  s  increases  from  St  to  xt+M'i  giveSf 


the  contribution  b-3««ii6;  we  thus  infer  that  Zmo-Zafr^NM+NV; 
this  we  express  in  words  by  saying  that  the  sum  of  the  values  of  x 
where /(s)*o  within  any  parailelogiam  b  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
values  of  s  where /^)  -«  save  for  integral  multiples  of  the  periods. 
By  considering  simibrly  the  function  /(s>-A  where  A  b  an  arbitrary 
constant,  we  prove  that  each  of  these  sums  b  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  values  of  t  where  the  function  takes  the  value  A  ta  the  paral- 
lelogram. * 

We  pass  now  to  the  construction  of  a  function  having  two 
arbitrary  periods  w,  w'  of  unreal  ratio,  which  has  a  ^tfngle  pole 
of  the  second  order  in  any  one  of  its  paraUelognms. 

For  thb  consider  first  the  network  of  parallelograms  whose  oomen 
are  the  points  Q^m*$-^m'«/,  where  m,  m*  uke  all  positive  and 
negative  integer  values;  putting  a  small  circle  about  eabh  comer 
of  thb  network,  let  P  be  a  point  outside  all  these  dreles;  thb  will 


forming  with  II»  a  larger  parallelogram  IIi,  of  whicn  one  side,  for 
insunoe,  contains  the  points  si-w-m',  Si-«/,  Sk-w'+««^Sk-«''4-a«*. 
which  we  shall  denote  by  Ai.  B|,  Ci.  Di.  Thb  parallelogram  D.  b 
surrounded  by  sixteen  of  the  original  parallelogranis,  forming  with 
Di  a  still  brger  parallelogram  lit  of  which  one  side,  for  instance, 
contains  the  poinu  sv—zm— a«/,  ar*»—a«i\  H—2uft  s^+m— 3c/, 
Si+2M-a«/,  ai-f3««-3«/.  which  we  shall  denote  by  Ai.  Bb  C*.  D». 
Ef,  Ft.  And  so  on.  Now  consider  the  sum  of  the  inverse  cubes  of 
the  distances  of  the  point  P  from  the  comera  of  all  the  original 
parallelograms.    The  sum  will  contain  the  terms 

and  three  other  sets  of  terms,  each  infinite  in  number,  foraied  in  a 
similar  way.  If  the  perpendicubre  from  P  to  the  sides  A«B«. 
AiBiCi,  AaBaCtDsEf.  and  so  on,  be  p,  p+8,  P+3<  and  so  on,  the 
sum  Ss  b  at  most  equal  to 

of  which  the  general  term  b  ultimately,  when  n  b  brge,  in  a  ratio  of 
equality  with  2fl^a-«,  so  that  the  series  S*  b  convergent,  as  we  know 
the  sum  Zv*  to  be;  thb  assumes  that  ^«^o;  if  P  be  on  A3* 
the  proof  for  the  convergence  of  Sr-i/PA|  b  the  same.    Taking 

the  three  other  soma  analogous  to  S«  we  thus  reach  the  result  that 
the  series 

♦(s)— aZ(i-p)-». 

where  Q  b  mm-HmV,  and  m,  m'  are  to  take  all  positive  and  negative 
integer  values,  and  s  b  any  point  outside  small  circles  described  with 
the  points  Q  as  centres,  b  dlwUntdy  conoergenL  lu  sum  b  therefore 
independent  of  the  order  of  its  terms.  By  the  nature  of  the  proof, 
which  hokls  for  ail  positions  of  s  outside  the  small  circles  spoken  of, 
the  series  b  also  dcariy  uniformly  convergent  outside  these  dicles. 
Each  term  of  the  serite  being  a  monogenic  function  of  s.  the  series  may 
therefore  be  difi^erentbted  and  integrated  outside  these  ctrcks.  and 
represents  a  monogenic  function.  It  b  clearly  periodic  with  the 
ptfiods  w,  «/;  for  ^(s+w)  b  the  same  sum  as  ^(s)  with  the  terms 
in  a  slightly  different  order.  Thus^(s+w)  -^(s)  and  ^s-hM')  ""^s). 
Considrr  now  the  function 


/C«)-ii+^  {♦(«)+?}  A. 


where,  for  the  subject  of  integration,  the  area  of  unifonn  oonvcmace 
deariy  includes  the  point  s-o;  this  gives 


and 


wherein  Z'  u  a  sum  escduding  the  terui  for  whkh  ai-*o  and  m'-o. 
Henre  /(s+«»)-/(«)  and  /(.s-^^rM  are  botb  independent  of  a. 
Notiang,  however,  that,  by  its  form,  fit)  is  an  even  function  of  s, 
and  putung  s-i-iw,  s— 1</  respectively,  we  infer  that  aIso/(s) 
has  the  two  periods  w  and  «/.  In  the  primary  parallelogram  O*. 
however,  /(s)  b  only  infinite  at  t»o  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Its  expansion  b  of  the  form  sr«+  (power  series  in  s).  Thus  /(s)  b 
such  a  doubly  periodk  function  as  was  to  be  constructed,  having  in 
any  parallelagram  of  periods  only  one  pole,  of  the  second  order. 

It  can  be  shown  that  any  single  valued  meromorphic  function 
of  s  with  w  and  w' as  perbds  can  be  expressed  rationally  in  terms 
of /(i)  and  ^(s),  and  that  [^(fi)Y  b  of  the  form  4(/(s))>+A/^)+B, 
where  A,  B  are  constants. 


bi  lut  d  ikMt  iMolit,  *>  wrin,  fgr  |i|  <iak 

tfa*-i..da»t'irf-"-a,  H  bive.  for  wC&dcndy 

♦M— »r"+«»,.i+ao..  «•+...) 
mttKltd  thai  Uk fuacdoo 
F(i)-[yi£--4t/(<!l'-HSo«tn«)+HOr. 

L  ■  urm  ID  y.    Tlw  runctioti  F(i)_]h  lu>wrvn.  doubly 

_  „, "iliit'Mloi^nHii  111  Im  iIJ)w  •ml"  (') ; 

in  oiH  panlWcwAn  of  pcriodi  11  caa  be  infinite  only  when 
i  m  bvn  pAived,  bevevcr,  that  it  i*  not  iBfinitr.  bu1»  an  the 
my,  Tnhhn  wbea  i-a  Btiiif.  thmfcicc.  arm  InAaiu  for 
:  ntae*  if  ■  it  u  a  omtaai.  and  Ibenfon  aeenaatily  alwaya 

Pattiiic  tbcnrore/^)«'raad  *(i)-J(/A  m  icc  that 

a  la  Ebe  diitiiidoa  of  tpttgnia  wch  aa 
/i[(4t*-60n.t->40n)-'. 
RCaidad  aa  a  bnnch  if  lateral  Calcuhia.  thai  tbe  (bnblr 


/W  «*<»)■ 


r.  Alia  lb. 


-f/i—n-**t. 


i«  It  it  baa  pnvad  fiaalty  to  be  riniitr  to  nganl  { i 

I   a        IT-   -k^ll   .«A«k*    »n  f  k*  Arhar   vvun*    iJ    wThi    Ivl 


■ads  I »,  EUiflit  laupaU. 

To  prove  tlut  any  doubly  periodic  function  F(i)  with  peifodi 
V, u',  bavisg  pcJa  al  Ihepobusioa,,  . .  .)-a_D[  a  panllelo- 
pam,  theai  being,  fot  tlinpUdly  of  aplanation,  nppoied  lo  be 
all  ol  Ibe  &nt  order,  ii  rationally  expnaiible  Jn  (crml  of  #(i) 
tDd^a),  and  we  proceed  aifoUowa^^ 


'«->,-&!l^-ii'--'v-u 


» ,♦(■),  a 


liepoinuiH"+«»'»hen/(i)-«. 

Ivoronc  infinite  (and  having liogulariliea)  only  when  {tit^to  or 
^)  one  i<  the  lactsn  f-K  la  lero.     [a  a  jicriiid  paniUopain 

a  «aite'^ik>''to  p";  ^Tl^aaim  *w'!<x""u  oot'infiniie 
pnmilBd  the  coemdeat  of  f*  in  (Tpi)*  is  not  aeroj  thua  4{t}  ii 
—Bilar  about  a-oi  When  f — A,-o,  tliat  ii  /(■)  -/(a.),  wr  have 
. -a,+— -(^-■,  -and  aa  other  n^ue.  of  i.  m  and  ■'  beinj 


*(-«J  — B.  B  that  wi 


tbta  tfaa  laaedoa  «<■)  irai  Mih>  hare  the  m  polei  a,, . .  .a..     D< 

*(a.')-B.',  auHuae  the  coeffieieau  ol'tbc  nuEneiator  <f  *(>)  i 
Willy  tbc  faitliEl  al-I  condili— 


(A.',l)_^-B,•(A,'.I)_^-l 


V  I't,  1. ...  (<■-■).  The  ratic*  of  the  m  coeHicienli  la  II 
aaeralcr  of  SfiT  can  mlwayi  be  cKo>u  » Ibil  the  w+(..-i)  Una 
Mhlkiaa  art  all  laliiAtd.    Coiuider  Iben  the  ratio 


F{.)-A»(i). 
by  which  F(i)  u  app 


fS^^*? 


the  imter  of  it-iH,  2i+3-»l  u  equal 

by  introducing  cnmptnHling  mullipW  Eactora  in  the  de- 
aod  taking  a  cormpaoding  numeniTar.    We  give  a 
'  iha  general  problem  below,  <a  ■  difltre nl  lorm, 
■adaal  appUcatiog  ot  the  null  n  the  theoRiB  that  the 


fDanlana  n;i+0,.  Ma+A.  which  ate  iodi  dinbly  petisdie  faaetlon  of 
■  aa  have  been  diicuiied,  can  each  be  eKpfeaaed,  10  (area  they  depend 
oni,ratioDallyintenuof/(i)aBd  *(■].  and  therefore,  an  Ear  aa  th^ 
depend  oo  •  and  t,  ntionally  in  ter™rf  «•).  /C^*''!  "^  ^■ 

Tbia  ihowt  thai  if  F(i)  be  any  aingic  valusi  moBiigenic  luacllaa 
which  [a  doubly  periodic  and  of  mcrDnw^hic  characler.  tbea 

linile  valuipd  mDuwenk  [unction  erf  meromophic  diaracter,  F(l), 
whu:h  i>  lueb  that  /(•+()  u  an  algebiaic  luBcOon  ol  F  i)  and  F(l), 
canbeihown  to  bea  doubly  periodic  lunction.  or  a  EuDctKHiDbtaiDrd 
from  luch  by  degenerarkKi  (m  virtue  of  ncdal 
the  fuildamentTTconwifiti' 
The(unctioni/(.),*(.)a 
further  the  FundaDKUtal  dii 
»'• 
and  the  roon  of  the  cubic 

then    be   proved    that    |l!l)-rj  i 

■Imilar  tqualioiu  for  the  other  ha 

larly  the  function  Sli)-4i!   like  I 

(S(<)-(il'>  if  we  attach  a  definite  ifgn  lo  il  for  •oat  particular  valae 
of  I.  ii  a  Bngte  valued  function  of  i;  for  it  ran  at  moat  have  two 
valuc^  and  (he  only-anall  drcuiU  ui  the  plane  which  could  lead 
to  an  interchange  of  thete  valuea  are  thine  about  eilhce  a  pole  or  a , 
—   -  itbet  of  wbkJi.  at  we  have  leen.  hai  Ihii eflect  1  tbeluadioa 


>ve  are  uiiully  denoted  by  f(i).  S'(i| 
-4|Sil'-*.«a-a^ 


\m 


it  tberefnre  iingle' valued  for  any  circuit.  Denoting  the  fund 
(oraDKKnen..ly/,W.«hay, /(.+-)- -f(.)./,(.+-l--/ 
IE  can  be  leea  by  eoaiidcraliona  of  amtinuity  that  the  nght 
ia  either  of  Ihete  equalNoa  doea  not  vary  with  i ;  aot  both  I 
^gnican  be  poait  ive,  aince  the  functioD  haioflly  one  pole,  of  the  am 
order,  in  a  parailelogniin  (»,  t/) ,  from  the  eapanaion  of  /■(<>  about 
■  -o.naa>e^i->(i-lr.H4-..-).  it  foUowa  that  /id)  ■  an  odd 
Eunciinn.  and  hence /.(-l.-)--/.(M-  ">>»>>  ■  not  aen  una 
[/i(l-')P-o-'i,K.lbat  wehave/i(a+i>')--AM:  an  equaiioo 
f,ti+-i--t,M  wauM  then  give  /,(a+-+>4 •/iM,  and  henn 

'wci!.l^g(n /^VlX-o,  while  UfW+liOf-hX  We  Ihua 
infer  that  /(a+-(-X(rt,  V,|t+Ji— /iM,  /ih+w+VJ-^.fa). 
The  function  /ila)  la  Ihni  doubly  periodic  with  Che  petlodt  •  and 
ih'i   in  a  paimUeiMrani  of  which  two  lidea  are  ••  and  >•/  il  ha* 

order  at  a' jv,  !-)■+•«';  il  ii  thui  a  doubly  periodic  function 
of  the  Kcood  order  with  two  difTcreol  polei  of  the  fiiat  order  in  iu 

araHelogram  fv,  a-*'}.     We  may  aimiUrly  coniider  Ibe  fuacliona 
i)-l«i»)-*Jt, /.(')- re W-'.lli  they  give 

Taki/  it^^M  ^i'i'h^'defiitt'iiJ^I^i^  V/hTiiniatabi 
(ffi— fOt.il  il  mual.  cakinB  the  prelimiaarv  aigna  io  Out  for  i-o 
each  cl  ^i(i).  ^■(i),  4i(i)li  equal  to +1,  lo  put 

.I..-V-'. -<■'-«■«■>-» 


■il  doubly  periodic  funclioni  whoiepenoi 
id,  from  the  relationi  given  hot,  that 
^-[(■^■){i-iW)ni 


I  we  an  *  ibc  amplitude  ol  ■,  at  may  wrhe  4-Bn(i),  c-nn, 
i),  which  eiplaint  the  origin  of  ihe  nMalion  ■n(B).    Similarly 

mnl*  (I-*"  tirf*)*.  *Tle^"dition  eq''ualioii  lot  each"  of  tbc 
"  «/,{.)./i(.)./.(.i  il  very  rimple.  b  ' 


/c+''-i{s+s)'»«^ 


rt+ffl.fwm-ffirw, 
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meaiiiW*)?.  TUs  may  be  veri£nddu«cdylnrdiowiiiff,trR  denote 
-d  in  fact  we  J^^^^^" ^O+T^W+^J. 

hence  it  will  follow  that  R  b  a  function  of  •+!»  and  R  is  at  once  leen 
to  reduce  to/(s)  when  /-o.  From  this  the  addition  equation  for 
each  of  the  functus  8n(ii),  cn(ii),  dn(H)  can  be  deduced  at  once; 

cn(iia).  dn(%}.  tBey  can  be  put  into  the  fonna 
sn(K,  -k-ut)  -  (sKWit+aicdO/D, 

■  dn(iii  -Hh)  m  (d,dr*B,siCiC*)  A>. 

where  D-i-Jb^{s2. 

The  introduction  of  the  function /,(s)  is  equivalent  to  ^e  intro- 
duction  of  the  function  9(s;  «•,  a«Q  conttructed  from  the  periods 

a»  we  see  at  once  by  considerins;  the  zeros  and  poles  and  the  limit  of 

|fi(s)  when  s-a    In  terms  of  the  function  ft(t)  the  original  funttioa 
VW  »  expressed  by  —.«»«» 

»(i)  -«i(»)+»i(«+«'HI,(i*'). 


sion  mw+m  m  ,  m  which.M,  ■»'  are  integers,  is  a  constant  multiple  of 
l««-|(«'+6')}-«(a'-i(o-+6-)ll  /|««-i(a+6)h*la-i(a+ft)l)  ; 
if  the  expansion  of  this  function  near  s*a  be 

X(«-a)-«+ji+2^(s-fl)«. 

the  expansion  near  s«fr  is 

as  we  see  by  remarking  that  if  s*-*— (s-a)  the  function  has  the 
«me  value  at  s  and  r;  hence  the  differential  equation  satisfied 
by  the  function  is  easUy  calculated  in  terms  of  the  coeffidcnu  in 
the  expansions. 

From  the  function  ^(*)  we  can  obtain  another  function,  termed  the 
^eta-iunction;  it  is  usually  denoted  by  |-(s),  and  defined  by 

for  which  as  before  we  have  equations 

r(«+«)  -  f («)  +  aw,,  r(«+«')  -  rd)  +««,', 

whatmj  aV  are  certain  constants,  which  in  this  case  do  not  both 
vanish,  suure  else  f (s)  would  be  a  doubly  periodic  function  with  only 
one  pole  of  the  first  order.    By  consideriqg  the  integral 

round  the  perimeter  of  a  paralleloeram  of  sides  «•.  •/  conuimne 
s-o  m  Its  interior,  we  find  v»'-V--i.  so  that  neither  of  ,,  i? 
M  zero.  We  have  f  («)  — 1?(«).    From  r(«)  by  means  of  the  equation 

.  '-^-»p{X'[«')-i]-i-n[(.-D«p(i+^)]. 

we  determine  an  integral  function  M,  termed  the  Sigma-function. 
having  a  zero  of  the  first  order  at  each  of  the  points  s«>  0:  it  can  be 
seen  to  satisfy  the  equations 

:^  -  -exp  la«,(.+ J«)I.    2ij^— exp  l2«,'(s+ MI- 

By  means  of  these  equations,  if  fli+«,+  . .  .  +««-o'i«Ra',+  .  . 
+a  a,  It  IS  readily  shown  that 


<s-ai)<r(z-n,; . . .  <r(s-a«) 


IS  a  doubly  periodic  function  having  ai, . . .  a.  as  iu  simple  poles, 
and  a  1, ...  a  «  as  its  simple  zeros.  Thus  the  function  »(«)  has  the 
im|X>rtant  property  of  enabling  us  to  write  any  meromorphic  doubtv 
periodic  f uncuon  as  a  product  of  factors  each  having  one  zero  in  the 
parallelogram  of  periods;  these  form  a  generalization  of  the  simole 
factora.  t-a  which  have  the  same  utility  for  rational  functions  of  z. 
We  have  f(t)  "</{%) IcM. 

The  functions  f  (s),  Igfs)  may  be  used  to  write  any  meromorphic 
doubly  periodic  function  F(s)  as  a  sum  of  terms  having  each  only  one 
pole;  for  if  in  the  expaiuion  of  F(s)  near  a  pole  z-a  the  terms  with 
negative  powers  of  s-o  be  —  •»•«.« 

Ai(z-fl)-«+A«(z-fl)-*+ . . .  +A,«(f-o)-<»«), 
Chen  the  difference 

F(«)-A»r(«-fl)-A,^s-fl)- ...  +^{^t)'^^\s'.a) 

^  not  be  infinite  at  s  -  a.  Adding  to  this  a  sum  of  further  terms 
of  the  same  lorm,  one  for  each  of  the  poles  in  a  parallelogram  of 


pmods.  in  obtain,  since  the  sum  of  the  residues 

periodic  function  without  ~^^  **•— ..^?'»*««~™y 


-"^•r  «4*«wc«.ia  terras  oi  s.  luncuons  ipis-o)  and  their  differential 
eoeflSaents,  functions  ««-«)  and  functions  log  ^^z^^^'^"^^ 

§  IS-  PoUnUal  Functions,  Conformal  Rtprgsentation  in 
GeMTo/.— Consider  a  drde  of  radius  a  lying  within  the  region 
of  existence  of  a  single  vaiued  monogenic  function,  n-ftv  of 
the  complex  variable  i. -«+!>.  the  origin  s-o  being  ihecemre 

ofthisarde.  If  i -fE(»^)-r(cos^+»  sin  ^)  be  an  internal  point 
of  this  axde  we  have 

where  U+»V  is  the  vaiue  of  the  function  at  a  point  of  the  dr- 
ciunfeitnce  and  t^oEiW);  this  is  the  same  as 

/L?;iJ?iw^  formula  wc  repUce  s  by  the  external  point 
W)E{t4)  the  corresponding  contour  integral  wiU  vanish,  sothat 

^         ^        I    a»J     lWi>-i(rMios\#-7/'*! 
hence  by  subtiaction  we  have 

2  wj  fl-+r«-  2  or  cos  (^  -  ♦)^» 
and  a  corresponding  formula  for  v  in  terms  of  V    If  O  be  the 
centre  of  the  drde,  Q  be  the  interior  point «,  P  tl»e  point  «£(«») 
of  the  circumference,  and  <a  the  angle  which  OP  makes  with  OO 
produced,  this  integral  is  at  once  found  to  be  the  same  aa 

of  which  the  second  part  does  not  depend  upon  the  position  of  s 
and  the  equivalence  of  the  integrals  holds  for  every  arc  of 
mtegraiion. 

f«S2!rn^£jIS  S  **  ■i"''  ""^"ou*  J^al  function  on  the  diann- 
rerence,  U,  bang  the  vsdue  of  it  at  a  po  nt  P,  of  the  drcumSKnnL 
and  descnbe  a  small  drde  with  centre  at  P.  ru^! «« tK--^?-!!:?^ 
A  .nd  B,«,  that  foriOl  «>inS"rfS.«*AP;S"J.*t5i75^'? 

^^r*  O  w*thin  the  former,  cuttins  the  mven  rirrlo  :«  A'  «-Jiin5* 

APR*  nrS*""'  *f  ^*  ~*?  2'  ^^'  respectively  along  the  small  arc 
ChJ?eS?ui!;?eSS:r"^^-    ^^  »  "-V  to  "verify'StTS*  S 

Hence  we  can  write 

inS^AOBh^MTX^^  •«dpB  be^called  ♦  and  thi  finite 
JSS'erfcSly  toslhS  ^  "^  •""  ^  *^  fi"t  two  componenu  U 

If  the  greatest  value  of  I  (U-U,)  Ion  the  greater  arc  AB  be  caUcd  H 
the  last  component  is  numerically  less  than  ***  "^  "^  °*  **»**'  "• 

<rf  which,  when  the  drcle.  of  centre  P^  passing  throush  A'B'  is 
suffiaently  small,  the  factor  fl«-f«  U  artMtraril?  wnair   Thu.  S 
appears  that y  is  a  function  of  the  podtionof  oljf oSumit  ^n  O 
iTTrom  d£  fS£"^  "^^  appSShes  iiiffidj  ISi'  Slv^ 

jnce  the  i^Iiution  of  pP  to  a  fixed  direction  is.  when  Q  varies.  P 
remauung  fixed,  a  soluUon  of  the  differential  equation    ^^"'"^'^ 

dz»^5p    ®* 
where  h^x-Hy,  is  the  point  Q.  we  infer  that  «'  is  a  differentiable 
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hnCdottVi'ddying  tibn  cqiiatiMi;  indeedi  wlm  r<a,  we  can  write 
2wJ  "a»+f»-aor €»•(•-♦) 


ii^ 


COS0 


«, 


•3— **» 


.  I  rU  lin  atf  j^y 


fa  tb»  fcries  the  term*  of  order  n  are  rams,  with  real  coelfideittt. 
of  the  various  intcml  poiynomiab  of  dimension  ft  which  satisfy 
the  equation  aV/^^+^Z^;  the  series  is  thus  the  real  part  of 
a  power  series  in  s,  and  is  capable  of  differentiation  and  integration 
within  its  region  of  convergence;* 

Conversely  we  may  suppose  a  function,  P.  defined  fof  the  interior 
of  a  finite  region  R  of  the  plane  of  the  real  variables  x,  y,  capable 
of  expression  about  any  interior  point  Xt,  >ii  of  this  region  by  a  power 
series  in  x-«»,  y-y,  with  real  coeflKcients,  these  various  series  being 
obuinable  from  one  of  them  by  continuation.  For  any  region  FU 
interior  to  the  region  specified,  the  radii  of  convergence  m  these 
power  series  will  then  nave  a  lower  limit  greater  uian  lero,  and 
ncace  a  finite  number  of  these  power  leries  suffice  to  specify  the 
function  for  all  pojnts  interior  to  R«.  Each  of  thoe  series,  and 
therefore  the  function,  will  be  differeiittabte;  suppose  that  at  all 
points  of  R«  the  function  satisfies  the  equatioa 

we  then  call  it  a  monogenic  potential  function.  Tfom  this,  save 
for  an  additive  consunt.  there  is  defined  another  potential  function 
by  means  of  the  equation 


«-r"a^'-feH 


The  functions  P.  Q,  being  given  by  a  finite  number  of  power . 

win  be  single  valued  m  R«,  and  P+*Q  will  be  a  monogenic  function  of 
M  within  K«.  In  drawing  this  inference  it  b  supposed  that  the  region 
R«  is  such  that  every  closed  (lath  drawn  in  it  is  capable  of  being 
deformed  continaously  to  a  point  lying  within  R«,  that  is,  is  simply 
eomnecied. 

Suppose  in  particular,  e  hdng  any  point  interior  to  R«,  that  P 
approaches  continuously,  as  »  approaches  to  the  boundary  of  R, 
to  the  value  log  r,  where  r  is  the  distance  of  c  to  the  points  of  the 
perimeter  of  R.    Then  the  function  of  s  expressed  by 

f-(s-Oexp(-P-^) 
win  be  developable  by  a  power  series  in  (s-%)  about  every  point  t$ 
interior  to  1^  and  will  vanish  %t  s^c;  while  on  the  boundary  of  R 
it  win  be  of  constant  modulus  unity.  Thus  if  it  be  plotted  upon  a 
plane  of  f  the  boundary  of  R  will  oeoome  a  circle  of  radius  unity 
with  centre  at  f>"0,  this  latter  point  corresponding  to  s»c.  A 
dosed  path  withm  R«,  pasnng  once  round  t"C,  wiU  laid  to  a  closed 
path  oassittg  once  about  f^o.  Thus  every  point  of  the  interior  of 
R  will  give  rise  to  one  point  of  the  interior  of  the  drcle.  The  con- 
verse is  also  true,  but  is  more  difficult  to  prove;  in  fact,  the  differ- 
ential ooelBclent  df/ds  does  not  vanish  for  any  point  interior  to  R. 
This  beinc  assumed,  we  obtain  a  oonformal  representation  of  the 
interior  of  the  region  R  upon  the  interior  of  a  circle,  in  which  the 
srfaitrary  interior  point  e  01  R  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  drcle, 
and.  by  utilizing  the  arbitrary  constant  arising  in  determining  the 
fttoaion  Q.  nn  arbitrary  point  of  the.boundary  of  R  corresponds  to 
aa  arbitrary  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

There  thus  arises  the  problem  of  the  determination  of  a  real  mono> 
fenic  potential  function,  single  valued  and  finite  within  a  given 
arbitnii^  region,  with  an  assigned  continuous  value  at  aU  points 
of  the  bousidary  of  the  region.    When  the  region  is  circular  this 

problem  is  solved  by  the  integral  ^  fuic*-— fudfpceviously 

liven.  Wlien  the  legion  U  bounded  by  the  outermost  portions 
of  the  dicumfercnccs  of  two  overlapping  circles,  it  can  hence  be 
proved  that  the  problem  also  has  a  solution;  more  generaUy,  con- 
■der  a  finite  simply  connected  resion,  whose  boundary  we  suppose 
to  ooQsist  of  a  single  closed  path  in  the  sense  previoudy  explained, 
ABCD:  jptfting  A  to  C  by  two  non-intersecting  paths  AEC,  AFC 
lyiag  within  the  region,  so  that  the  original  region  may  be  supposed 
(0  be  generated  by  the  overlapping  regions  AECD,  CFAB.  of  which 
iKoomraon  part  is  AECF;  suppose  now  the  problem  of  determining 
a  MMle  valued  finite  monogenic  potential  lunction  for  the  region 
AECD  with  a  given  continuous  boundary  value  can  be  solved,  and 
sho  the  sane  problem  for  the  region  CFAB;  then  it  can  be  shown 
uat  the  same  problem  can  be  solved  for  the  original  area.  Taking 
ladeed  the  values  assigned  for  the  original  perimeter  ABCD,  assume 
vbitrarily  values  for  the  path  AEC,  continuous  with  one  another 
sad  with  the  values  at  A  and  C ;  then  determine  thepotential  function 
Mr  the  interior  of  AECD;  thb  will  prescribe  values  for  the  path 
(-FA  wfaidi  will  be  continuous  at  A  and  C  with  the  values  originally 


proposed  for  ABC :  we  can  then  <leCcrmlne  a  function  for  the  interior 
of  CFAB  with  the  boundary  values  so  prescribed.  Thb  in  its  turn 
will  s^vc  values  for  the  path  AEC,  so  that  we  can  determine  a  new 
function  for  the  interior  of  AECD.  \^th  the  values  which  thb 
assumes  along  CFA  we  can  then  again  determine  a  new  function  for 
the  interior  of  CFAB.  And  so  on.  It  can  be  shown  that  these 
functions,  so  alternately  determined,  have  a  limit  representina 
such  a  potential  function  as  b  desired  for  the  interior  of  tne  original 
region  ABCD.  There  cannot  be  two  functions  with  the  given 
perimeter  values,  since  their  difference  would  be  a  mooMenic 
potentbl  function  with  boundary  value  zero,  which  can  easily  be 
shown  to  be  everywhere  lero.  At  least  two  other-  methods  nave 
been  proposed  for  the  solution  of  the  same  problem. 

A  particular  case  of  the  oroblem  b  that  of  the  oonformal  repre- 
sentation of  the  interior  of  a  closed  oolygoo  upon  the  upper  naif 
of  the  plane  of  a  complex  variable  L  it  can  be  snown  without  much 
difficulty  that  if  a,  ft,  r, ...  be  real  values  of  f.  and  c,  A  Ti  •  •  •  be  • 
real  numbers,  vdwaa  sum  b  11-3,  the  integral 

as  f  describes  the  real  axis,  describes  in  the  plane  of  sa  polygon  of  • 
sides  with  internal  angles  equal  to  ar,  /Ss*, . . ..  and,  a  proper  sign 
being  given  to  the  integral,  points  of  the  upper  half  of  the  plane  of  t 
give  rise  to  interior  points  of  the  polygon.  Herein  the  points  a,  ft. . . . 
of  the  real  axis  give  rise  to  the  corners  of  the  polygon ;  the  condition 
Za^n-2  ensures  merely  that  the  point  <>«  does  not  correspond 
to  a  comer}  if  this  condition  be  not  rqparded,  an  additional  corner 
and  side  b  introduced  in  the  polygon.  Conversely  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  tonformal  representation  of  a  polygon  upon  the  half  pUne 
can  be  effected  in  this  way;  for  a  poly^m  of  given  position  of  more 
than  three  ndes  it  b  necesnry  for  this  to  detentoioe  the  positions 
of  all  but  three  of  a,  A,  r^ . . .  ;  three  of  them  may  always  be  supposed 
to  be  at  arbitrary  positions,  such  as  />o,  /«i,  f  ««e. 

As  an  iUustration  consider  in  the  plane  of  s,*x+ty,  the  portion 
of  the  imaginarjr  axb  from  the  origin  to  s«m,  where  k  b  positive 
and  leas  than  unity;  let  C  be  thb  point  wik;  let  BA  be  01  leiu^th 
unity  along  the  positive  real  axis,  B  being  the  origin  and  A  the 
point  S" I ;  let  UE  be  of  length  unity  along  the  negative  real  axis, 
D  being  also  the  origin  and  E  the  point  a*-i ;  let  EFA  be  a 
semicircle  of  radius  unity,  F  being  the  point  s«*i.  If  we  put 
r-[(i^-fik>)/(i-|-AV)]^  with  r-i  whena-x,  the  function  b  single 
valued  within  the  semicircle,  in  the  plane  of  s,  which  is  slit  along  the 
imaginary  axb  from  the  prigin  to  wih;  if  we  plot  the  value  iA_t 
upon  another  plane,  as  a  describes  the  continuous  curve  ABCDE, 
f  will  describe  the  real  axis  from  f  »i  to  r-*-!,  the  point  C  giving 
f«o,  and  the  pointa  B,  D  giving  the  pointa  f «  *#.    Near  s>o 

the  expansion  of  rbr-A-i4:ij^-f....  or  f+A— **I^-i-. ..: 

in  either  case  an  increase  of  iw  in  the  phase  of  a  gives  an  increase 
01  w  in  the  phase  of  f~k  or  f-^k.    Near  s«ijk  the  expansion  of  f  b 

r-(s>a)*[2«A/(i-A«)i*+. . ..  and  an  increase  of  ar  in  the  phase  of 
M-ik  also  leads  to  an  increase  of  w  in  the  phase  of  t.  Then  as  a 
describes  the  semicircle  EFA.  f  also  describes  a  semiarcle  of  radius 
unity,  the  point  S"t  becoming  t^i.  There  b  thus  a  conformal 
representation  of  the  interior  of  the  slit  semidrde  in  the  c-pbne, 
upon  the  interior  of  the  whole  semidrde  in  the  f-plane,  the  f  unctioa 

bdng  nngle  valued  in  the  latter  semidrde:    By  means  of  a  tran^ 
formation  t^U+iyiit"!)*,  the  semicircle  in  the  plane  of  f  can 
further  be  conformably  represented  upon  the  upper  half  of  the  whole 
plane  of  L 
As  another  iUustration  we  may  take  the  conformal  representation 


*"£'m^  *--/*i(5r7)i-*-i 


drawing  the  equilateral  triangle  whose  vertices  are  O,  of  arniment  O, 
A  of  argument  t^  and  B  of  argument  ••+«''■"  Vm^  and  the  equi- 
lateral  triangle  whose  angular  points  are  0»  B  and  C.  of  argument  m'» 
let  E,  of  argument  i(2M-f  <•')•  and  D,  of  argument  4(m+2m'),  be  the 
centroids  of  these  triangles  rcMiectively.  and  let  BE,  OE,  AE  cut 
OA,  AB,  BO  in  K.  L,  H  respectively,  and  BD,  OD.  CD  cut  OC,  BC. 
OB  in  F,  G,  H  respectively;  then  if  wi-H^  be  any  point  of  the 
interior  of  the  triangle  OEI1  and  s^Mt'-nJE-rf)  be  any  point  of  the 
interior  of  the  triangle  OHD,  the  points  respectivdy  of  the  ten 
triangks  OEK,  EKA,  EAL.  ELB,  EBH,  DHB,  DBG,  DGC,  DCF, 
DFO  are  at  once  seen  to  be  given  by  >«,  •*+•*•  w-/v,  M+</-f  Ai, 
«•-!:•/-»,  «•+•»'-«,  ••+«'-l-«,  «•-««,  ••'-l-Ai.-Vw.  Further,  when 
•  b  real',  since  the  term  ~3(M+iiiff*+m'Ai)~*,  wtMx  b  the  con- 
jugate complex  of  -a(«-H'i«*+M'«w)~*,  arises  in  the  bfinite  sum 
which  expresses  8'(m),  namely  aa  -2(a+^M+M'«w)"'t  where 
^-in-m',  fif^-mr.  it  follows  that  9'(«)  b  real;  in  a  similar 
way  we  prove  that  $'(«)  b  pure  imaginary  when  «  b  pure  imaginaiy, 
and  that  «'(«)  -9'M  -WC*^).  as  also  that  for  s-swi,  WtjH)  b  the 
coQJugate  complex  of  9' (n).    Hence  it  follows  that  the  variable 
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uks  cuh  ml  viliM  once  ■>  ■  paau  Mima  th«  perinwar  of  thi 

iriaiulc  ODE.  btiiif  umi  be  ihown  mprttivdya .  i.o,  — i  u  O 
O,  H.  E.  and  ukn  eviry  compka  value  o(  inuEtnuy  put  pmilivi 
Dim  in  (lie  uitenor  o(  diij  triangle-    Tlui  ludi  to 

■-Wj^"  (*■->)-•* 

Id  teconUnce  with  the  Btiwnl  throry. 

It  un  be  dcdiicol  ihit  > -I*  repraenu  ibc  trilDik  ODH  OD  chr 
iipHi  lulf  plane  of  r,  aiut  f-ti— t**)'  npRKDU  nmiluly  ihi 
UUDgle  OBD. 

I  i6.  Ualliflt  talued  Fuiutiani.  Alptnit  PmKtiMi.—Thi 
ciptinaikiiii  and  definitioni  of  *  mooogenlc  function  hilbertt 
fiven  hive  been  framed  for  ihe  moit  part  will)  a  view  to  lingli 
valued  fuDctiona.  But  starting  from  «  power  leria^  say  Lr 
■— f,  which  Tepreienti  a  single  value  at  ^  points  of  Its  drdi 


e  e'is  I 


In  beyond  this,  and  lb 
derived  itom  Ihe  £tst  derived  leriei  we  can  make  a  funbei 
coniinuaiioD,  and  >o  on;  it  nay  well  be  that  when,  after  a 
dosed  dtcuit,  we  tgiin  consider  pcdnti  Id  the  Gnt  circle  ol 
coavetgence,  Ihe  value  represented  may  not  agree  wilh  th( 
original  value.  One  eumple  is  the  casefl,  fat  whidi  Iwa  values 
eiisl  for  isy  value  of  >;  (oothei  Is  the  gCDcraliKd  logarithm 
X(i),  [or  which  tbere  is  as  inEnitc  number  of  values.  In  sudi 
cases,  as  before,  the  legion  of  eiislence  of  the  function  consisti 
of  all  points  which  can  be  reached  by  such  conliauilioiu  with 
power  tcrio,  and  the  singular  poinli,  which  are  the  limilini 
point)  of  the  poinl-aggngate  coiuli tuting  the  region  of  ciiateDce, 
are  Uiose  points  in  whose  neighbouibood  Ihe  radii  of  ojnvergence 
of  derived  series  have  zero  for  limit.  In  this  description  the 
ji  eiceptional  position,  a  power 


Lianstonned  to 


r')!>-(i-a-')l-',and. 


means  of  j-jfi+'y^l    . 

The  coounoncM  cax  of  the  occunrnce  of  mulriplt  valued  fu 

is  that  in  which  tbefonctkmr  HtitfiessnalgdjTiicequ^iaiij^  . 

fW+flJ"+  ■  .  .  +^-0.  wherein  («,  p,,  ...  ^.  are  imlegral  p 

nomlali  ini.  AsKimiSg/!")  inopa&eol  >■---  -^ — 

ol  polynomialt  n"' — '  ■-  -  — '  -  — '' 


rluch  the  polyfumial  co 


pfaior 


illbepo 


de/(«; 


f  irhich*thiV"aiwn  WiS?*7-o  la  latiified  by  on 


eyclH.  the  r  toou  of  a  cycle  tieiiH  given  1^  a  let  of  power  aeriea  in 
a  ratUcal  (a— r)T,  theie  leria  of  the  cvele  being  obtainable  from 
one  aoDther  by  ivplacing  {■— *)'A  by  »(i— rtV.  where  u,  equal  Is 
exp  (i«t/r),  h  one  of  (herth  rooti  of  uaiiy.  Putting  then  a-c-F 
we  may  lay  Ihai  ther  roou  of  a  cycle  aieglven  by  •  angle  power 

»f  in  [he  phue  of  a— c.  This  ^luLe  series  in  L  giving  the  valuea  of 
1  behmtintio  one  cycle  la  the  neighbaiirhood  ol  a-c  when  the  phaie 
of  a—t  varies  through  7*r,  is  to  u  looked  upon  as  defining  a  single 
pita  among  the  aggregate  of  values  el  i  and  ■  which  latisfvnu)  -  o; 
■wo  such  ^aeca  may  be  at  the  lame  faitl  (i-i.  i-i)  without 
coiticidingi  the  eorreapondiflft  power  series  for  Ibe  neighbouring 
poinu  being  different.  Thus  lor  an  ordinary  value  of  a,  i-c,  there 
ar*  ■  places  for  which  the  neighbouring  values  of  j  an  nveo  by  n 
pewcrieriesin(-c:  lor  a  t^ue  ol  i  for  which  «/(i,i)/£-0  there 
tn  less  than  n  places-  Similar  remarki  hold  for  the  neighbourhood 
of  a-4  ^  .there  may  be  ■  places  whose  neighbourhood  is  given  by  n 

arise  is  alwiyi  ■.  tn  geneial,  then,  we  may  ny,  with  [  of  one  of 
Ihe  forms  (s-i).  It-ci'l;  «-',  (r')'/",  that  the  nrighbourhood  of 
any  pUce  (trf)  tor  which  flcjfS  -o  is  given  by  >  F«ir  oi  «pre™on. 
s-(+P(()j  l-tffQ(0.  wtrre  F{l)  is  ■  (particular  c™  o(  a)  power 
series  vaoishiag  lor  I-o,  and  Q(l)  is  n  power  ■eria  vanishing  for 
1-0,  and  I  viniihei  at  (f,il>,  the  eipretuon  >—c  being  replaced  by 
s-i  when  c  la  inhnite,  and  similarly  the  expression  i-a  by  i-*  when 
4  is  infinite.  The  lait  case  arises  when  we  consider  the  finite  values 
of  I  lor  which  the  polynomiJ  coefficient  of  ;■  vanishes    Of  luch  a 

*i»+V+  .  .  ..  where  r  b  a  new  variable  and  In  ii  not  lero^ 
in  particular  for  an  ordinary  finite  place  this  equation  aimply  becomes 
l-b-i-r.  Il  can  be  shown  that  all  the  pairs  of  power  Knes  i-c-<- 
P{(),  i-*+QU)  which  are  neresiary  to  repment  .11  pales  of  value. 
o(  s.  I  auii^ing  theequalian/(l,i)>-acan  be  oblaijled  Irom  one 


s  tritr  of  Ihe 


iOHl  fUDCtiOA  ojst 

!i*^...+R, 

inite  poles  fa  equal 
ding  powers  ol  i/i, 

1,  whose  neighboui^ 
of  r-,  in'"R(,4)  « 
if  rr  in  the  sum  i^ 
replacing  (  by  oL 
the  coeBictcnti  of 

t  a)  is,  however,  w 
'olr>inR(i,sSiirfl 


Wc  have  Hn  ibove  thu  iS  mnilc  vilucd  deuUr  pdodie  cmtc 
purphic  lumioiu,  witb  the  Bnw  perigdi.  an  nlimul  luimioM  c 
lura  varubln  i, i cannctnl  by  an  cquiifaa  of  Ibe  loctn  ^■•4i'- 
Ai+B'  T»ldii|in«vntDf  therclaljoncotuicctuif ttasewiablar, 


I  doubly  pedodic  ruactioii  taku 


Hill? 


:    Ihli 


— la  lre«tl»e>  on  Integral 


Calculiu  il  ii  proved  ihat  il  B( 
u  iodefiniu  integral  /Rdlii 

rational  and  Losarilhin{cfi]nctiDiia,iiuiuainB  IOC  mvcnc  Lnguov- 
inctrica]  funclioot-  In  gturaluation  of  thii  it  wat  long  ago 
diimvired  thai  if  j'-ol'+ii+t  and  R(j^)  be  any  t»lional 
function  ol  1. 1  any  iniegial/R(>,i)eb  cube  evaluated  in  terma 
a(  lationat  CunFtioni  of  i,  t  and  lofarithnu  of  lucb  functionij 
the  »impleJlcaaeia/j-yfor/(rf+t«+crW<-  More  generally 
if/(i.<)— obe  luctaa  nlalion  conneciing  i.  a  tliat  vhen  B  ia  an 
appropriate  TSUonal  function  of  i  audi  both  j  and  i  are  ratiouUy 
eiprenible,  in  virtue  of  f(i.t)-o  in  terma  of  8,  the  integnU 
fKd.iidt  il  reducible  to  a  fonn;H(«)r«,  where  Htf)  i>  rational 
in  i,  and  can  Iberefore  also  be  evaluated  by  rational  functions 
and  logarithm)  of  rational  function!  of  i  and  i.  It  «a>  natural 
to  inquire  wbeiher  a  aimilai  theorem  hold*  lor  Integral* 
fms,t)di  vberdn  !>  il  a  cubic  polynomial  In  a.  The  aniwer  it 
in  the  ncntivc.     For  initance,  no  one  of  the  three  integral* 

JT-  }-■  jxrrr. 

can  be  eitomed  by  rational  and  logarithm)  of  rational  funciioni 
ot.i  and  i:  but  it  can  be  ihown  lh>t  every  integral /R(i,>)di 
can  be  expreiaed  by  meani  of  integral)  of  these  three  type* 
together  with  rational  and  logaiilhma  of  rational  tuoctiona  of 
1  and  I  (kc  bdow  under  |  »,  Elliplii  IrOipali).  A  nmilar 
theorem  il  true  wben  ^•quanic  pdynomlal  in  ■;  in  (act  when 
ii-AU-bK.- «(■-()!■-«,  putting  y-iCi-=r,  i-d-on, 
we  obtain  ^  -  cubic  pcjynoaial  In  x.  Much  leu  ia  the  theorem 
(rue  when  the  fundamental  Rlalioa/[>,i)-n  ia  of  more  general 
type.  There  exiita  lhcn»  however,  a  very  general  theorem, 
known  aa  AitTi  rtesrm.'which  may  be  enundaled  as  followi: 
Beside  the  rational  function  R(i,  i)  occurring  in  the  Integral 
IJt(i.t)dt.  conlider  another  rational  function  Hd.t):  let 
(di), . . .  (d.)  denote  the  placei  of  the  oonittuct  aaiodatcd 
with  the  [undamenral  equation  /(i,i)-o,  for  nhicb  Hli.i)  is 
equal  to  one  value  A,  each  taken  with  it)  proper  mulliphcity, 
and  let  (»,)....  ((.)  denote  the  places  for  which  H{i,i)-B, 
where  B  is  another  value;  then  the  ium  of  the  m  integrals 
J  lo'^C'-')^  b  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  r*  in  the 


"''■''Tl^Gldli'-A)- 


•herein  fi  I*  a  constant.     (For  illustrations  see  below,  under 
I  ie>,  EJliflU  iHUpali.) 

i  ig.  {nitUrminaleuu  of  Altrinit  Inltpais.—Tbe  theorem 
Chat  the  inttgril J  ^)ii  ii  independent  of  the  path  from  a  to 
s,  bold)  only  on  the  hypothnis  that  any  two  such  paths  are 
equivalent,  that  is,  taken  together  from  the  complete  boundary 
of  a  region  of  the  plane  within  which  /(i)  it  finite  and  single 
valued,  besides  being  dilTerent table.  Suppose  that  these  con- 
dition) fiil  only  at  a  finite  number  of  isolated  points  in  the  finite 
part  of  the  plane.  Then  any  path  from  a  to  i  is  equivalent, 
la  the  acnic  explained,  to  my  other  path  logeihir  with  closed 


paths  fieguining  and  ending  at  the  arbitrary  point  >  each  enclosing 
'  al  poinu,  theae  closed  paths  being 
^le  valued  (unction,  so  that  the  final 
value  o(/(>)  at  II  is  eqtial  to  its  initial  value.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  italement  that  thii  coDdition  may  be  capable  of  beiii| 

integral  Pr^  i>  liable  to  an  additive  Indetec- 
the  value  abtained  by  a  cleeed  |jaih  about  i-n, 
•wi;  if  we  put  «•  |  *^d»  and  consider  j  as  a 
we  must  regard  this  function  as  unaffected  by 
,_  ,.  — -i  to  its  argument  «;  we  know  in  fact  T^ist 
and  is  *  ^°^  valued  function  cA  u,  with  the  period  sri, 
Lbc  iuegnl  Pa+'}~H<>  Is  liable  to  an  additive  uidctir- 
unateneis  equal  Co  the  value  obtained  by  a  closed  path  about 
itbercJ  the  point)  ■-•ii  thus  If  we  put  ■-0(1+^-'^,  the 
Indian  ■  of  ■  is  periodic  with  period  r.  thii  beiiig  Che  (unction 
tan  (■).  Next  we  take  thelotegnl  *-(}.  (l-^)~lfeagTeeiagthal 
:he  upperandlower  limit)  refer  not  only  to  defimte  values  of  s,  but 
:o  definite  value)  of  ■  each  asaodalcd  with  a  definite  drtFrmination 
at  the  lign  ct  the  associated  radical  (1-y)~l,     We  suppose  i-fs, 

—I  wiU  lest)  buck  to  s-o  wicfi  (i-^)t--i;  Ibi  additive 
lenniristf  ness  ol  the  integral,  obtained  by  a  closed  path  which 
ITS  the  iniiisl  value  of  the  subject  of  Integntion.  may  be 
iord  by  a  closed  circuit  containing  both  the  pouts  —  i  in  its 
iof'.     this  Siveh  win  lbs  integnl  taken  about  a  vaiUshing 

(,  in  each  case,  (i-^l  ia  cal  and  pwtive;  that  is,  it  gim 

n  dt 

ihehHegralbortb* 
tio>  1  eiii,  whkfa  ■ 


-s& 


^i(.-aK)-t)[.-<)(.-J)]' 


c*?,SC" 


I  ■  change  of  sign,  and  a 
g  I  *  i/r  be  reduced  to  a 
of  tlie  integral  is  sero- 


.,+BlA-Bj+ii{A-C).  wl  ...     _.     ,.._   _. 

A-B  is  independent  of  the  position  of  »,  bong  i^tainable  by  a  sinih 
:losedposiiivT  circuit  aboutaandionly;  il  is  thus  equal  to  twice  the 
integral  taken  once  Irani  a  to  b.  srith  ■  proper  initial  detenalnatlon 
il  tlie  ndicil  under  the  sign  of  inlegralkin.  Similar  remarks  to  the 
■bove  apply  to  any  inreinl  /  Hfi)^  in  whUi  H(s}  Is  an  algebraic 

quantity  r  connected  thonrlt^  by  aa  irr ' ' ' ' "" — '' — ■  -' — ».— i- 
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I  u  iuttnl /K(hi}dk  if  called  u . 
1 19.  Xmrnpii  al  sh  lUfcirsK  /iliiraJ, — Id  >  limjod  nui 
cue*  the  equitioa  ■»  L'h(()A,  b  wtucb  KM  i>u  ilEcbnkhuicliiiii 
of  a,  defina  1  u  ■  lipfle  vilii«l  functi 
pjrviocidy  proved  under  1 14.  DoiMy  Pt 
CWD  linearly  jndependent  ulditii 

■  -j;;i(i-«)  (i-()  (.-i)  {.-<()  (.-«)  (*-^H^ 

tbm  ue  Ibree  fach  OBnicuili,  of  lb*  km  A~B,  A-C,  A-D. 
whicrh  are  not  eoiuiccted  hy'tny  Uiinr  tqaKtiao  witli  iiUcgfvl  cd- 
cfficwDo,  Aod  ■  ia  oat  %  do^  vilued  fanctlop  al  u. 

f  M.  Btiftic  tiiltpab.~Aa  inugnl  oT  the  lOnn  fRtf,i)it, 
when  1  denotes  th*  aqum  root  el  ■  quaitk  polynoiaiil  Id  i, 
wlpcb  miy  itduce  to  a  cubic  polyaomiil,  ud  R  denotM  4 


FUNCTION 

{1^     Ji,M<i«<MOy«e.    ITtheBvehinuyelCiNkiBttcnl 
Iflbnlc  lafioiliei  we  can. 
.-^  _.._  J , — .  — '--Tieeoi  ji,  ji,  ill 


V*^{l  +^'«-'+ . . .)  Of  i.  lite  oeti 


Wl^^*^ 


laputkular  I 


ly  1^1^  circlt, 
leofilKdetCT- 


E  coRetpoihfjig 


infinite.    II  •-I  be  a  not  ol/d).  in  whicb  lu 
value  o(  f  i>  vro,  the  intefnl 

becofnetioliiiltefor  j-f.  Iti  infinite  pan  beuig, 

—W9}Vf:  andlhii  intepiil  it  nof  rfKwbeii  uinuie.    in  ain 

til  tbcK  caiei.  o(  the  intonli  Ji,  Ji,  ]i.  ihe  ubieci  of  inlejntign 

infinity  in  Iht  (pmi  /|Ar«+Bj-i+91(||i(l,  the  coeScicnf  B  l>  mro, 

becODio  iafinile  tor  oaly  one  of  Ibeie.  An  inleiral  liavini  only 
■Igrbiaic  infinilin,  Eor  finite  or  infinite  values  fj  i.  it  ullcd  aa 
inlceral  <i  the  i«inij  fcnij,  and  il  appean  that  tuch  an  inlCBial 

anting  only  (or  one  panlcukr.  and  arbitraiVp  paii  ol  value*  (1,  t) 
laiiifyiiiK  the  equation  ("'/Cli  thit  infinity  being  of  (he  fiiA  order, 
A  fuoction  bavini  an  algebraic  infinity  of  the  mih  order  (fiT>  il, 
QAly  for  OIK  lign  at  t  whea  tbeie  eiEnt  ace  teparable,  at  (1)  t-«, 

W  .-fc.  (1)  . -..  it  gl-ea  «««tively  by  {  4)  "j..  ( "a)  "^Jv 


withDUI  atae^Kak  ^"^"'^■■*  But,  u  facli  if  J»  J*  denote  any  two 
of  Ihe  three  Intefnla  J.,  J..  U  then  exiu  an  equation  AT  +GJ'+ 
C/i-<dt-rallaiiartaoctiono{i,  (.  when  A3,CaR  propcify  choicn 
coBicaML  For  the  latiooal  fuactioB 

b  at  can  loood  te  beeoaie  Infinite  fgr  (»,  1,),  not  for  <lh— <|J>  in 

iafinile  part  toe  the  fint  peinl  beinr  ij/(i-^),  and  to  beoBH 
infinite  for  a  infinitely  larfe,  and  one  ngn  of  1  only  when  thctc  an 
•epanblc.  iu  Infinite  pan  there  beint  hV  n  nr  iVaiV<  vhen  ib— 0. 
It  doe*  not  became  {ofinlle  for  any  ofher  pair  (1.  i)  ntiifylH  the 
Illation  f-firi;  ihii  ia  In  a> • '-^  ■■■-  — ■•■■   — '^^ 


^+n(n.-Ji+J.+(iW+iai»)j7-o. 


-/e*i 


. — . found,  ta  be  laSmte.  for  Golce  vatuci  of  >.  only  for 

(jkjt).  iltinfinile  paitbeiat  lot  (t-k),  and  for  i-n,  for  one  tign 
of  J  only  »bea  Ibeie  are  lepatable,  iti  infinite  pan  beinff  —lot '. 
that  la  -log  t  when  Ot+D,  and  —lot  t**)  *hcB  ot'O.  Asd,  il 
/W)-*o.ibeLncmi 

itinfinlteait-t.i-o  with  an  infinite  pan  lot  f,  that  il.  lof  lt~t)*, 

i-s.  Ab  inleeral  pmieHint  wch  lugarkhmic  infioitiet  it  aaid 
to  be  u(  the  Mri  Had. 

Hence  it  appeart  that  any  elliptic  inletral.  by  lublncliiin  fiso 
it  of  aa  appropriate  turn  fonncd  with  conaiant  multipici  of  the 
intetral  ]i  and   Ihe  rational  function)  of  the  form  (ijil'~'h- 

-^^,  and  vilh  rational  [unctiona, 

^giui  H  brcDmiiiE  infinite  only  forr-  b, 

ihcae  an  jeparaBle.  iti  infinite  pari  being 

IfcAlogior  Alo«(.<).    Suchaniole^ 

R(ij) -V(ij+S|a)^Il^  PwTcKli VrTiii^fuBcti^'^"? 
and  riaminjncJlKfornitjiatuble  for  thewm  order  thai  Ihr  iniegial 
may  have  only  the  tpecibed  infinity.  An  analofoua  ihcomn  holdt 
for  jational  ftmctiont  of  t  and  r;  then  exittt  ru  ralioAal  function 
which  it  finite  [or  finite  valiaea  of  ■  and  it  infinite  only  for  1— ■> 
for  one  aign  of  i  and  Co  the  fint  order  only;  bul  there  eitiita  a 
rational  function  infiniie  in  all  10  tbc  fint  order  for  each  of  iwo  or 
more  pain  (■■  1).  however  ihey  may  be  litualed,  or  infinite  id  the 
•econd  order  lor  an  arbitrary  pair  |i.j);  and  any  ntional  function 
may  b«  brmed  by  a  mm  cfconitant  multiplei  of  [unctiona  inch  aa 


[It  muhipleaof  in 


intcfTBlt  ia  therefore  reducible  to 


The  toni 


0,(1 -*)(!-•)  (I -*){l-x),  by  pultint 
J.-I.{l-^^1a.<•-•)(*-«»-^)l^ 

nte  reduced  to  the  form  )i'-*i'-ti-t.-4(»-'iK»-lC'-eJ. 
and  thcK  equationi  enable  u*  to  eiprctt  r  and  t  raiionaUy 
-mi  of  I  and  y.    It  it  therefore  aullicicnt  to  coniidcr   threa 


"■(l  -ifcC-ilWH.  a 


i-j;("+to«H-..)«-'+A»»+- . 
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a  defiahe  pQfwer  Krict  in  «,  vaBd  for  auflkienCly  Hnall  vmlue 
oCti.  nfouod  fori,  and  hence  a  definite  power  aeries  for  x,  of  the  form 

Let  this  cxprtMion  be  valid  for  o  <  I  »|  <  R.  and  the  function  defined 
thereby,  which  has  a  pole  of  the  second  order  for  «— o,  be  denoted 
by  #(■;.  In  the  range  in  question  it  is  single  valued  and  satisfies  the 
differential  equation 

l*'(«)P-4W«)l"-«i*(«)-«i; 

in  terms  of  it  we  can  write  x-^(a},  y-  -#'(«).  and,  4>'M  being  an 
odd  function,  the  sign  attached  to  y  in  the  original  integral  for  x»  oo 
is  immaterial.  Now  f6r  any  two  endues  a, « in  the  range  in  question 
consider  the  function 

It  b  at  once  seen,  from  the  differential  equation,  to  be  such  that 
dF/aa-dF/dv:  it  is  therefore  a  function  of  a+v;  supposing 
l«+v|<K  we  infer  therefore,  by  putting  «-o.  that 

By  repetition  of  thu  equation  we  infer  that  if  «■. . . .  «•  be  any  argu- 
meats  esch  of  which  is  m  absolute  value  less  than  R,  whosesum  balso 
in  alMohite  value  leas  than  R,  then  #(ai+  . . .  -^lu)  is  a  lational 
function  of  the  an  functions  ^a«),  ^'(k«);  and  hence,  if  l«i<R, 
that 


♦<")-«Ks)-  ♦•e)]- 


where  H  is  some  lational  function  of  the  arguments  ^u/n),  ^'fa/a). 
In  fact,  however,  so  long  as  |a/«|<  R,  each  of  the  functions  ^(a/a). 
4''(mfm)  is  single  valued  and  without  singularity  save  for  the  pole  at 
a^o;  and  a  rational  function  of  single  valued  functions,  each  of 
which  has  no  singularities  other  than  poles  in  a  certain  region,  is 
abo  a  single  valued  function  without  singularities  other  than  poles  in 
this  icgioa.    We  infer,  ^erefore^  that  tM  function  of  a  exprnscd  by 


h[4^)  .  f' (S)  ]  »  >u«l«  valued  and  without  singularities  other 

than  poles  so  tongas  j«|<aR;  it  imes  with  f(u)  when  |al<  R.  and 
hence  famishes  a  continuation  01  this  function  over  the  extended 
range  |tt|<aR.  Moreover,  from  the  method  of  its  derivation,  it 
satisfies  the  differential  equation  k'(M)P-4{#(a)l'~Ci^(M)-f».  This 
equation  has  therefore  one  solution  which  is  a  single  valued  mono- 
genic function  with  no  singularities  other  than  poles  for  any  finite 
part  of  the  i^ane,  having  in  particular  for  a  ^o,  a  pole  of  the  second 
order;  and  the  method  adopted  for  obtaining  this  near  a  -o  shows 
that  the  differential  eouation  has  no  other  such  solution.  This, 
however,  b  not  the  only  solution  which  b  a  sinj^le  valued  mero- 
morphic  function,  all  the  functions  ^(«4-a),  wherein  a  b  arbitrary, 
being  such.  Taking  now  any  range  of  values  of  a,  from  a«o, 
and  putting  for  any  value  of  a,  x— ^a),  y*— #'(a),  so  that 
3^M4x*— fric— ga,  we  clearly  have 


'-"-C 


converKly  if  am  « ^M,  y$  *  ^4>*itf)  and  |,  f  be  any  values  satisfying 
^•4p— fiC— fi,  which  are  sufficiently  near  respectively  to  xii,  3%, 
while  V  b  defined  by 

^  4i 

<vi^»' 

then  I,  f  are  respectively  f  (t)  and  -#'(«):  for  thb  equation  leads 
to  an  expansion  for  I— xb  in  terms  of  s-ai,  and  only  one  such  ex* 
pansion,  and  thb  b  obtained  by  the  same  work  as  would  be  necessary 
to  expand  ^(t)  when  s  b  near  to  at;  the  function  ^(a)  can  therefore 
he  continued  by  the  hdp  of  thb  eouation,  from  t— a«,  provided 
the  lower  limit  of  |£— x^  necessary  for  the  expansions  b  not  sero 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  anv  value  (x^>^).  In  fact  the  function  ^a) 
can  have  only  a  finite  number  of  poles  in  any  finite  part  of  the  pUne 
of  a|  esch  of  these  can  be  surrounded  by  a  small  circle,  and  in  the 
portion  of  the  finite  part  of  the  pbne  of  a  which  b  outside  these 
circles,  the  lower  Umit  of  the  radu  of  convergence  of  the  expansions 
of  4(a)  b  greater  than  sero;  the  same  will  therefore  be  the  case 
for  the  lower  limit  of  the  radii  |(— x4  necessary  for  the  continuations 
spoken  of  above  provided  that  the  values  of  (t,  n)  considered  do  not 
lead  to  infinitely  incressing  values  of  t;  there  does  not  exist,  how^ 

e<'%r,  any  definite  point  (^m)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the 

iotcrml  PrV  ^increases  indefinitely,  it  b  only  by  a  path  of  infinite 

length  that  the  integral  can  so  increase.  We  infer  therefore  that 
if  (i>l)  be  any  point,  wheri  ^^aV  -<iC  -gu  and  t  be -defined  by 

t-  p-)  dr 

then  |«4(*l  and  f «  — 4'(*).  Thus  thb  equation  determines  (|.  9) 
without  ambiguity.  In  particubr  the  additive  indeterminatenesses 
of  the  integralobtained  by  ck»cd  ciicuits  of  the  point  of  integration 
are  periods  of  the  function  4(«)i  by  coasideratMNiB  advanced  above 


it  appean  that  these  periods  are  suras  of  integral  nwltiplei  of  two 
which  may  be  taken  to  be 


Vn  y  •*'*V*i  y* 


these  quantities  cannot  therefore  have  a  real  ratio,  for  dse,  being 
periods  of  a  monogenic  function,  they  would,  as  we  have  previously 
seen,  be  each  integral  multiples  01  another  period;  there  would 
then  be  a  closed  path  for  (x,y),  startina  from  an  arbitrary  point 
(<^>)t  other  than  one  rnrlnsing  two  oil  thf  points  («),6),  (ea,o), 
(«>.o),  (00,  00),  which  leads  back  to  the  initbl  point  (xk,n),  which  is 
impossible.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appean  that  the  function 
4$a)  a^;rees  with  the  function  9(a)  previously  discussed,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  elliptic  intefrab  can  be  conunucd  in  the  manner 
given  under  1 14,  Doubly  Penodk.  Ftmctimu, 

§  a  I.  Modtdar  PuHdions.-'Oot  result  of  the  previous  tbeoiy 
b  the  lemarksbk  fact  that  if 

.  f"  *^      .    ^r  dx 
— aj^y.   ^'^Ju-y*    ' 

where  y ■■4(*— «i)(x— «i)(«— «i),  then  we  have 

and  a  similar  equatioD  for  «i,  where  the  summation  refeis  to 
all  integer  values  of  m  and  «■'  other  than  the  one  pair  m-o, 
m'«>o.  Thb,  with  similar  results,  has  led  to  the  consideration 
of  functions  of  the  complex  ratk>  u'jia. 

It  b  easy  to  see  that  the  series  for  9(a),  «-*+Zl(a+mw+«i'««')*~ 
(mm+m'mOIi  i>  unaffected  by  repbdog ««,  «'  by  two  quantities  O.  Of 
equal  respectively  to  ^-f  S^'*  p'i*+9*^,  where  *,  q,  p\^  are  any 
integers  lor  which  P^^P'q."  *  1  •  further  it  can  be  proved  that  all 
subttitutions  with  integer  coefficients  0«^-f-9w'.  Vt^P'm+q'vf, 
wherein  Prf'-P^Q^i,  can  be  built  up  by  repetitions  of  the  two  par- 
ticular substitutions  (0»  -»'.  O'  - w).  (Q>««,  it-tt-^-t^).  Consider 
the  function  of  the  ratio  mV**  expressed  by. 

^--^(M/^dt); 

it  b  at  once  seen  from  the  properties  of  the  function  9(a)  that  by 
the  two  particubr  substitutions  referred  to  we  obtain  the  corre- 
sponding substitutions  for  k  expressed  by 

thus,  by  all  the  integer  substitutions  0"^+9w',  Q'"A'w+9'««'.  in 
which  n—P'i"^'  t"^  function  k  can  only  take  one  of  tiie  six  values 
h,  i/ik,  i-ik.  i/(i~A),  A/(ik-*i),  (ik-i)/A.  which  are  the  roots  of  an 
equation  in  $, 


the  function  of  r, 
unaltered  by  every 


«i^i-tf)*  ■  A»(i-A)*  5 
■w'/M,  expressed  by  the  ri| 


one  of  the  substitutions 


^1  *•  A',  fl' •re  integers  having  ^-^'i^- 1,     If  1 
9,  of  r,  which  we  may  write  r"p4-«^,  is  positive, 
of  t\  which  b  equal  to  ^(p^-'^qWp-hqp)*'^^ 


right  side, 

^    P-k-qr* 


b  thus 
wherein 


the  imaginary  part 
the  imagiimry  ^rt 

.,  _     ^  .,-. .flfo^.  balso  positive; 

suppose  V  to  be  positive;  it  can  be  shown  that  the  upper  half  of  the 
innnite  pbne  of  the  complex  variable  r  can  be  divided  into  regions, 
all  bounded  by  arcs  of  circles  (or  straight  lines),  no  two  of  these 
regions  overbpping.  such  that  any  subMitution  of  the  kind  under 
consideration,  r^Jp'+^ryip+p)  leads  from  an  arbitrary  point  r. 


of  one  of  these  regions,  to  a  point  r'  of  another;  taking  r*p-|-fV, 
one  of  these  regions  may  be  taken  to  be  that  for  which  —  |<p<|. 
P^+«'>i.  toother  with  the  points  for  which  p  b  negative  on  the 
curves  limiting  thb  region;  then  every  other  region  b  obtained 
from  thb  so<alled  fundamental  region  by  one  and  only  one  of  the 
substitutions  r»(^+9'T)/(^+9'')i  and  hence  by  a  definite  combina- 
tion of  the  substitutions  r  "  —  i/r,  r'  ■■  1  -fr.  Upon  the  infinite  half 
pbne  of  r,  the  function  considered  above. 


•mix>mxw 


«(r)' 

b  a  single  valued  monogenic  function,  whose  only  essential  singu- 
brities  are  the  points  T'-(^-|-g'r)/(p-i-5r)  for  which  r-00,  namely 
those  for  which  r'  b  any  real  rational  value;  the  real  axb  is  thus  a 
line  over  which  the  function  s(r)  cannot  be  continued,  having  an 
eflsenlbl  singularity  in  every  arc  of  it.  however  short;  in  the  funda- 
mental region,  s(r)  has  thus  only  the  single  essentbl  singubrity, 
r— ^-ffv,  whm  9 "00;  in  this  fundamental  region  s(r)  takes  any 


a  simibr  behaviour  in  every  other  of  the  regions.  The  division  of 
the  pbne  into  regions  b  analogous  to  the  division  of  the  pbne, 
in  the  case  of  doubly  periodic  functions,  into  parallelograms:  in  that 
case  we  considered  only  functions  without  essentbl  singvbrities, 
and  in  each  of  the  regions  the  function  assumed  every  complex  value 
twice,  at  least.  Putting,  as  another  f unctkm  of  r.  J  (r )  •>  t{r)[*(r)  - 1 ), 
it  can  be  shown  that  J(t)  -o  for  r -exp  (|«).  that  I(t)  - 1  for  r-t, 
these  being  values  of  r  on  the  boundanr  of  the  fundamental  region; 
like  M(:r)  it  nas  an  essential  singularity  for  r  "■p+iv.  e »  +00 .  In  the 
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theofy  of  lincw  dif rmuLit  rquitiofii  k  Li  [mportiiit  to  corwder  Ihe 
invenefunctioiiiO),  Ibu  iiinfiiiiulyiiuny  valutd.  hivii^  ■  cycle 

point  ladliiE  to  a  linEir  uiboitBlioo  loc  r  e(  peiiad  i,  uch  u 
-■— (i+r)^.  tavi™  .  cydc  of  t«  <sloa.<>bo«  ]  - .  Sh«  lAcuit 
leading  10  a  linear  lubWitulion  for  r  of  pcnod  >,mcb  (••^•-r-'^. 
■  ndhiviimacvtleol  iiiBiiitely nuny  valuaabwt ]-•  (Ihedicuu 
Ladiai  10  a  linear  tubfltiiutioa  forr  lalikh  a  PM  periodic  nxh  ■■ 
r'^i+r)-  TtKit  an  tlie  only  aii^ulajitiefl  lor  tne  fuoctioa  rQ). 
Each  of  (he  fuiKtiou 

bewk  many  cxhen  (kc  below),  b  a  lingte  valued  IuhciIdb  of  r. 


-<=^{^).-l.<'"""P '""'+'"'*'''■ 

bltllutioiu  we  have  CDOsidered:  u>lact 

anicRateaC(heHibMiIutio»T'-{^-|-^'V(p+p).whei 
ft*,  ir"  are  inlenen  wilh  M'-^'o-i.  repreienli  ■  Group; 
Dn  f  (O.  unaliered  by  ad  Aiw  •ubuiliiduu.  ii  called  a  Jf  «{> 
In.  More  genenlly  any  lunclioB  uaallered  by  all  the  > 
on  at  a  Btoup  oC  linear  eubMitnlSotu  «l  hi  variable  i>  lalled 
artkii  Fumtim.  A  callonal  (oiKlioih  el  l»  variable  k,  ol  i 
■  ■  fumiDn  (l-*+*')'*^i-«-'  pmentinj  ii 
;  and  there  are  otbei  lallonal  [uncluiiu  wit 


FUNCTION 

0  the  lim  c 
•lucfcX  biw 


timilar  prDpeily.  the  yroup  of  h 
of  these  being,  what  it  a  very  eu 
the  rotations  of  one  of  the  r«r  ' 

autodiorpliic  tunctToni  are  Ih 
dliciiBed;  iheie,  aa  we  have  ( 
cfiuaiion  J^|+^«»^'  l'"" 


le  nodulir  EuDction  ](>)  convdeiv)  above,  unallend  bv  the 
p  of  linear  lubMitution.  ,■  -  l/f +^,ytp-i^\  where  f.  (.  p'.  4 
inteicn  with  W-Pfl"i.  may  be  taken  ai  the  indcpcndenf 
ible  (  ol  a  difletential  equal- '  -■-  ■'-■-'  — '-  -'  ■'■-  ' — 


■j(a'- 


ttrrf* 


L^+!Lt«Li 


two  independent  inteef?li  ol  the  linear  diflerential  equation  of  the 
HCDod  order  ntifAcd   by  the  hypeneomelric   function*.     If   the 

-mm' 

werini[larljrhavei-i(o,  o,  o,  %);  thlilunctlon  \  b  a  dngle  valued 
function  oTr.  which  >•  >1»  a  nwdalar  function,  being  unaltered  by  a 
'= ■--■--' -n.alB0(rtef«fflr'-yWr)/Ui+p). 

nd  f*  are  oi^  tntecert.    Thu  group  a 

ral  modular  irtwpk  and  b  in  fact  of  the 

elr-conjuBate  lubcroitp.   At  in  the  gcnccal  a 

nciatea  with  a  nlbdiviiion  of  the  pbnc  into 


wiih'f^^J^l^lii" 

integeri,  and  therefore  i 
callMFaiS 


rf  whSf  i*n™ 

fundamental  region,  oy  a  v  nicuiar  oi 

■ubgroup.    Thia  fundamental  region, 

arvd  ia  built  up  of^iix  of  the  regioni 
.i.~l„1.r   ^....n.   aun-uled   with    ll'l 


particiilar  re 


■+5'>i. 


n.  X  takem  every  gl..., —  -_- , ,  .. 

,  r.4.  which  ariae  only  at  the  angiJtarpanUr    -,  -     - 

[he  equivalent  point  r  — t;    theie  angular  pt^nta  are  e 
ilatitiea  for  the  function  k(r).  For  )i(f)a>  CocJ(r),ther 
mn  ia  the  upper  ball  plane  of  r.  there  being  an  eavntia 
I  in  every  length  of  tne  real  aaia,  however  ahoit. 
bedde  the  plane  of  r.  we  lake  a  plane  toirprewnt  thev 

ongin^  to  the  inlerior  of  the  fundamental  region  of  the 
of  the  first  portion  correapoodLng  to  ihc  drcumlcrcnce 


dby  b-F-iP+i'-l.  (r^)>+<*-l.  whnethetn 
T  portion.  For  which  It  ia  ital  and  >  I .  carreapotkd 
the  .r^plane  enpiaied  by  ^-'i.    ■^-  '-"  '— 


tcntJil  RgioiL  All  the  valitet  ol  r ' 
-om  those  belonging  to  the  funda 
lalring  k  tletcribe  a  proper  uccet 

f  the  lubfTTOup  of  r  conndered,  a 
rom  a  point  of  the  fur^amental 
I  one  oHbe  other  icgiona. 
I  19.  A  Prcptrly  e]  InUpal  Fk 
f  Uodalar  fwufinu.— Conaid 
lor  finite  values  ofl; 


n  to  a  coriupondiog  point 

u  itducedfrom  llu  Tkierj 
ow  the  function  crp[a)» 
[  I,  eip  (i)  never  vanlihea. 


ii  impoaaible  to 
pari  of  the  plane  of  i 

rcvcTJvaiy  in  the  finite  part  ol  the  platie,  viU  thcnEore  never 

lubj'ecleil     to    IhoK    linear   lubiiilutioiis  imposed  upon 

.  .o,o,X)  by  a  dicuil  of  X  about  \—a;  mart  gcnetajly,  if 

*(j)  be  an  integral  function  of  i,  never  becoming  either  a 


lity  for  finit 


es  ol  I,  the  function  I 


.*(.),  be 


ivary 


part  of  the  plane, '  ,  .  , 

a  drcujt  about  either  X-o  or  X-i,  and  i(o,o^;k),  that  il 
i1o,o/),^(i)],  will  be  single  valued  for  all  finite  values  of  1; 
it  wilt  moreover  remain  finite,  and  be  monogenic  In  other 
words,  ilo,o^,*(i)l  is  alioan  integial  function— whose  imagiaaty 
part,  tnoreover,  by  the  property  t>f  j(o,o,o,  X),  remains  positive 
for  all  finite  values  ol  i.  In  that  case,  however,  eipl>i(o«^,«(s)|l 
would  also  be  an  integral  function  of  a  with  modulus  less  than 

of  radius  R  iti  the  I  plane,  and  consider  the  greatest  value  of  the 
itiodulua  of  an  integral  function  upon  this  drde,  thu  cettalnly 
Increaaei  indefinitely  as  R  inciesscs.  We  can  infer  Ihcrelore 
that  oa  i«Uiralfu«,li,H  ♦(.)  lp*k*  d«,  w(  nnUk  /«■  any  ;lfli7. 
toJiw  af  I,  laka  lit  talut  vxily  anJ  kciU€  (by  considering  [he 
fuBClioo  A-Vt>))  lakti  mry  olio  >ii/i>i  fit  jmm  diftiiu  tolu 
i/  a;  or,  so  integral  function  for  which  both  the  equations 
*(i)-A,*(t)-B  are  unsatisfied  by  definite  values  of  i, does  not 
eaist,  A  and  B  bdi^  arhitraiy  coiutants. 

great  R  may  be,  ^h  withihe  hel^  of  nodula    '         -  - 


b1  thing 


h,  Y,  11  il  a  Bngle  valued  function  i 
'- (r-OK'+rl,  iV  value,  of  r' which 
1  X-o,  I,  iS  of  ifa.  a.i,  X).  though 


nu'^r  of"!^ 

foT'l^^in';;-  ■ 

alHieon^i 
<!a,AT,*) 
monoi^iilc  ft 

Identifying  X  with  the  iquarc^  tlie  noduiui  In  Lecendie'a 
the  elliptical  integiaf.  we  havcr-iK'/K.  ohen 

^-iliirAir^-  *''"rvi.-rtMi-x)fl' 

functions  auch  at  i",  t'-''>i^'r "''/'■  "^l^b  have  onl^  \. 
product  o[  a  root  of  X  and  a  loot  of  l-\  ii  a  single  valued  ' 


form  Z  Oar''.    More  generally  any 
b  single  valued  save  for  dicuits  of 


mfor 


Ived  by  enretaing  both  the  Independent  a 
isbnole  varuedfuoctioniDfa  singVe  vadabb 


Applies 


ilfl/E 


iplicFu, 


ly  inedudble  algebraic  equa 
ch  a  form  that  the  etpiatlon  tepreaenis  a  pia 
with  iB(a-j)  double  pmnts;  taking  upon 
ie  twoj  arbilraty  fixed  points,  draw  through   these 
of  the  ]  points  the  most  general  curve  of  otder  ■-  a; 


inn. — Consider 
x,yJix.y)-o.<a 
e  curve  of  order 


tiaii(ii—t)—n(n^i)-^(n—3)~i  other  poinu,  uid irHl conuln 
homotCDCously  at  leut  iC"— 0"-t''(*-3)-t"-j)-J  "lii- 
tniy  eMUUsU,  uid  »  will  be  el  tbe  [orm>«+X,^+)L^+ 
...  «  o,  wbeniD  Xj,  X|,  ...  vv  in  gcoenl  uro.  Put  now 
{■^^,  ir~^4  uid  elimiute  x,^ between  these  eqiutioni  ud 
/Uo')  ~o.  •»  obtiining  1  ralioniUneiludble  equilion  F(£,ii)— o, 
KpMwnUng  1  lonliet  plue  curve.  To  uy  point  (ij')  of  f  wtQ 
tkeo  contipand  ■  de&nite  point  {{,q)  of  F. 
For    ■    Ecnenl    axtim    of    ti.ri    Bson    /   die    ecrntiom 

BlWcct  to /tfj.')  -0,  wilf  luvc  the  HIDE  number  o(  •oLution.  (i",!?): 
if  their  only  wluiion  h  ^-i,  f-j.  ibm  to  mv  pcxiikia  ({,,)  of  F 

_. T<Ji^,^-^\£J-J^  T^ 


poinli  end  •  innl  (».>^,  will  neceaauil]'  pau  tl 

psint,  (ty  Cn/j*').  4mi  will  heve  only  one  [uttlier _._ 

/;  nch  «  oirve,  wiih  the  n—a  ui^aed  poute.  betide  the  doul^ 

po<nlii,(i(/,wiliteof  thefiirBiii^4-wih+...      "     '  — 

■le  feeenlly  xero;  contidenng  iherurva^-  f. 

aoe  of  llieie  peiin  throiiih  ■  f u  r 

I  pit>periy»  and  convvneiy  u  er 

(uilhef  point  of  i\    •' 


We  Duy  tberrioce 


^r^^ 


^StTSi 


iIk  finl  O^B  of 


isvoJvc  the  oo-ordiutee  of  ofie  point 
iA  tte  coeffickfiti  of  /  unlet*  we  an  i 
srdbule*  aic  nlioaal  in  theee,  Tht 
Mral|ht  IIk  at+S-K'O  in  ■•  meny  I 
UUDcei&ed  Intenectiona  of  /  with  M+ifi 
■or  be  ■  cubic  curvt,  — ->■— •  -■— i-l-  —1- 

niiibb  iin  YPQ  be 


doubtc] 


.lYBi. 


'cS^'L.'i 


ZV  -  aX' +iX'Z  -HX2'-H2' ; 
Iry  pattioa  X  equal  to  :OC-(-iiZ,  Itial  'a.  choodni  a  nllable  line 
tnrcHiglt  y  to  be  JC~o,  and  cboo«ui[  X  propeHy,  eait  it  nduced  ed 

o(  which  •  npntentatlon  b  livcn.  nlid  lor  cwy  pnlot.  In  ternu  oT 
the  dUpticlBnctioni )!(■), ^^(•■).  by  tailing  X-il£(u),y-ZV'(i.J. 
Tbe  vuua  of  «  beloiV'V  to  any  point  u  definite  lave  Tor  lumi  of 
iniesral  miiltipkt  of,the  periodt  of  the  elhpiic  fuDctiou,  being 

^_p"ZJX-XdZ 

1  tlut  the  c<>«rdiiuiet  of  any  point  of  a 

L  »*..     -*- double  point* are  enpTCMib. ,... 

or  periixlt,  *  definite  value  of  the  argu- 
'-• ;  of  the  eutve.  J ' — '■--'■ 

tbe  value*  of  th 
Lh/.  haveaauD 
</♦,-«  lo. 


by 

St  the  period*. 

cut  the  cubii 


kienta  of  ^  lave  lor  additive  agBregate* 
tue  of  tbe  binliiHial  IraBtfoniution  thig 

Irom  the  tbCDrem  that  H  any  Mraigbt  line 

ibic  y-4i<-(cr-fh  iB  polBU  {H,},.  {■■).  (k^,  the  hi 


aperiodj  or  tbe  geneial  theocem  it  a  corollary 

«l  under  Tl7.  /Wer"''  •/  Ml^"'' 

__     retult  difeclly  for  the  cubic  we  nmailc 

thai  the  variatioa  of  one  of  the  intenectioBt  (i.y)  oflhe  cubic 

■nd  ■.  i>  obtained  by  diaerentiatian  of  the  equation  for 'the  thnt 
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ibat  (i+n+n-Int.and  henre  b  illyi-yO/Oti-aiPj  to  that  we 
have  another  proof  ol  the  iddilloa  equillon  lor  the  [unction  1l(ii). 
From  Ihi*  tbeoren  for  the  cubic  curve  m*ny  of  it*  geocnetncnl 
propertie*,  a*  lor  cnmpie  thoae  of  h*  inflectiont,  tbe  propertie*  of 
■ntcribed  poiyiont,  of  the  tluee  Idndt  of  cormpondinf  ptiintt,  and 
Ibe  theory  01  revduation.  are  at  once  obviouL  And  nmilar  ratult* 
boM  Cor  tbe  curve  of  onki  nwith  Kn-Jjit  double  poiBli; 

{  14.  Inltpali  g/  Algclraic  Fiaut'umi  in  CnTHen'M  wilk  On 
Tktary  b}  Plane  Curva. — Tbe  development*  wbich  have  been 
cjiptaijicd  ID  cooncdon  with  elliptic  fuDctiont  tnay  eiuble  tbe 
reader  to  appreciate  the  vaitly  more  eateiuive  theory  timiUrly 
aiiaiDgfcK  any  algebraical  inatiDD«lity,/(iji]-o. 

'tibnical  [nittnli/Rfi.riilrBiiociated  with  tbb  imy  a* 
b  :  divided  into  th»E  of  tlie  firjl  ki*4.  which,  have  00  ,iil- 

a  E  of  the  ftird  jtind.  fu  wliii:h  lafinlhinic  infinities  enter. 

y  re  b  a  cenain  Dumber,  p.  fieater  than  uuhy,  of  linearly 

ii  em  iDtetrali  of  the  fint  kind;  and  thb  eumbcr  p  b  ua> 

a  KanybiialionallraniformationofthefundanientaleiiUBlioB 

f\  i  a  ratiooal  lunction  can  be  coaitructed  with  pole*  of  tbe 

&  I  •'  P+'  arbilnry  [ntitlont  (jc^yl.  aatiif>lD(  /i'-yj-^- 

fmndforibecaie^'l:  and  f  b  the  nuiDlier 

r  curvei  of  order  i>~3  paanng  IhrDuih  the 
rveo(orderi.expfBtedby/(«.y)-a  Afain 
i-ond  kind  can  be  evpretaed  at  a  turn  of  p 
«itb  palei  of  tbe  Bnt  order  at  arbitrary 
_.: — \  functiont  and  ietegralt  of  the  fine 
•econd  kind  can  be7ound  with  one 
ary  poulioii,  and  an  inteirat  of  tbe 

..uu  .U..U  ...u  i_...us. u.^la£nilici.aliBa(arNliarypo*itiooi 

tK  cormpodding  propertie*  for  p*  I  are  proved  above. 

Tbeie  It,  however.  •  diffefence  el  enenlial  kind  in  tennl  to  the 
nveruon  of  inletrati  of  the  fim  kind;  if  ■ -/R(io>)dilie  ivch  an 
ntegral,  it  can  be  thoimt  in  common  with  all  al^ebrvic  inteenb 
audited  wi(h/((,y]-o.  to  have  i«  linearly  independent  addiiite 
onttant*  of  iDdeterailnateneta;  the  upper  limit  ot  tbe  integral 
aiuut  therefore,  a*  ve  have  uowd.  be  a  ilngle  valued  luDCEitu 
if  the  valueef  the  integral.  ThecDrre^ondiaglheorem.if;R,(c,yXk 
letxite  one  of  the  integral*  of  tbe  fir*t  kind,  u  that  the  p  equation* 
/R.Cx.O^)Ao+ . . .  +/R.Or,  J,)«li,- 

ll  It  thiit  ncceMary  to  en 
independent  variable*; 

in  thi*  way,  npable  of  ■ _._-. 

variable.  That  lolutlon  in  fact  i>  10  6c  •night  with  the  help  of 
autoQOrphie  functionti  which,  hovever,  at  nat  been  rema/hed, 
havv,  for  p>l.an  Infinite  number  of  eHcntiit  lingvlaritiet. 

f  }i,  UeHBCtnic  FuhcHiitii  oj  Saoal  IndepninI  Variahlis. — 
A  monogenic  function  of  teveral  independent  complex  variable! 
Hi,  ...  u,  b  to  be  regarded  a*  given  by  an  aggregate  of  po*er 
•etiea  all  obtainable  by  coniinuation  from  any  one  of  them  in  > 
manner  analogou*  lo  that  before  eiplaiued  in  the  case  of  oiM 
independent  variable,  llie  aingular  points,  defined  a9  the 
limiting  pcunta  of  the  range  over  which  tudi  conEinuatiOD  if 
poiaible,  may  either  be  ^ei,  or  petar  poiati  oj  indcttrtitinatiaH, 
.or  tsitntiai  iinpdantia^ 

Apolebapoint  (n^. . . .  n*^)  In  the  neighboorboad  of  which  the 

*i-ti7-  -  '■r-o'^i  of  theae  the  denomioitor  lerie*  D  muM 
vudth  Bid'f.  -  -  -  u^J.iInce  ebethelnelion  i*  eipreisble  ai  a 
power  Berie*  and  (he  point  b  not  a  Angular  point,  but  the  nnmenloT 

be  pDnible  to  write  D-MtV  N~MN%  where  M  ba  ccovagiDg 

power  •criaviDitUnc at  (i/^, . .  Ji'^iandNibaconvcigiotpawer 

of  indeterminaiion  it  ■  point  about  which  the  funttion  can  be 
expreaied  at  a  quotient  of  two  converging  power  eerie*,  bvth  tA 
which  vanish  at  the  point-   At  in  tuch  a  timple  cavai  (Air-f  B^)/ 


It  pottibilitie*.    A  point  a 
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FUNCTION 


of  the  convention  that  for  K^J'weo,  the  difference  fir-«^*is  to  be 

understood  to  stand  for  u^ .    This  being  so, a  ungle  valued  function 

of  Ki. . . .  Hy  without  essentia!  singuhuities  for  infinite  or  finite  values 
of  the  variables  can  be  shown,  by  induction,  to  be,  as  in  the  case  of 
^•i,  necessarily  a  lational  function  of  the  variables.  A  function 
having  no  singularities  for  finite  values  of  all  the  variables  is  as  before 
called  an  integral  function:  it  is  expressible  by  a  power  series 
converging  for  all  finite  values  of  the  variables;  a  sii^le  valued 
function  having  for  finite  values  of  the  variables  no  singularities 
other  than  poles  or  pobr  points  of  tndetermination  is  called  a 
meromorphic  function ;  as  for  ^  <■  i  such  a  function  can  be  exprened 
as  a  quotient  of  two  integral  functions  havii^  no  common  sero 

Eoint  other  than  the  points  of  indeterminatioo  of  the  function; 
ut  the  proof  of  this  theorem  b  difficult 

The  single  valued  functions  which  occur,  as  explained  above,  in 
the  invemon  of  algebraic  integrals  of  the  fint  land,  for  p>i,  are 
meromorphic.  They  must  also  be  periodic,  unaffected  that  u  when 
the  variables  ih,  .  «  .  th;  are  simultaiuoudy  increased  each  by  a 
proper  constant,  these  being  the  additive  constants  of  indeterminate- 
ness  for  the  p  integrals yR<(x,>)^  arising  when  {x,y)  makes  a  closed 
circuit,  the  same  for  each  integraL  The  theory  of  such  single  valued 
meromorphic  periodic  functions  is  simpler  than  that  of  meromorphic 
functions  of  several  variables  in  general,  as  it  is  sufficient  to  consider 
only  finite  values  of  the  variables;  it  u  the  natural  extension  of 
the  theory  of  doubly  periodic  functions  previously  discussed.  It 
can  be  shown  to  reduce,  though  the  proof  of  this  requires  considerable 
developments  of  which  we  cannot  speak,  to  the  theory  of  a  single 
integral  function  of  «■,...  Up,  called  the  Tkda  Functum.  This  is 
expressible  as  a  series  of  positive  and  negative  integral  powen  of 
quantities  exp  (ci«i),  cjtp  (cmt), . . .  cxp  (e^,).  wherein  Ci, . . .  Cp  are 
proper  constants;  for  p»i  this  theta  function  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  above  given  under  a  different  form  (see  |  14,  Doubly 
Periodic  Functions),  the  function  oiu).  In  the  case  of  ^"i.  ail 
meromorphic  functions  periodic  with  the  same  two  periods  have 
been  shown  to  be  rational  functions  of  two  of  them  connected  by  a 
single  al^brak  equation ;  in  the  same  way  all  meromorphic  functions 
of  p  variables,  periodic  with  the  same  sets  of  simultaneous  periods, 
2p  sets  in  all,  can  be  shown  to  be  expressible  rationally  in  terms  of 
^+1  such  periodic  functions  connected  by  a  single  algebraic  equation. 
Let  x^,...Xp,y  denote  p+i  such  functions;  then  each  of  the  partial 
derivatives  dxjdui  will  equally  be  a  meromorphic  function  of  the 
same  periods,  and  so  expressible  rationally  in  terms  of  X|, . . .  Xptj; 
thus  there  wUl  exist  p  equations  of  the  form 

dxi  -  Ri<f»i  +  • .  >  +R#tfVFi 
and  hence  p  equations  of  the  form 

da<  -H<,iJxi+  . . .  -i-llit^pt 
wherein  Hi.  t  are  rational  functions  of  X|, . . .  Xp,  y,  these  being  con- 
nected byafundamentalalgebraic(rational)equation,say/(xi,.  . .  X|K,y) 
— o.  This  then  is  the  generalized  form  of  the  corresponcung  equation 
forp>i. 

(  26.  Muliipty- Periodic  Functions  and  the  Theory  of  Surfaces. — 
The  theory  of  algebraic  integrals  /R(jr,y)ix,  wherein  x^y  are 
connected  by  a  rational  equation  /(x,y)*-o,  has  developed 
concurrently  with  the  theory  of  algebraic  curves;  in  particular 
the  existence  of  the  number  p  invariant  by  all  birational  trans* 
formations  is  one  result  of  an  extensive  theory  in  which  curves 
capable  of  birational  correspondence  are  regarded  as  equivalent; 
this  point  of  view  has  made  possible  a  general  theory  of  what 
might  otherwise  have  remained  a  collection  of  isolated  theorems. 

In  recent  yean  developments  have  been  made  which  pmnt  to 
a  similar  unity  of  conception  as  possible  for  surfaces,  or  indeed  for 
algebraic  constructs  of  any  number  of  dimensions.  These  develop- 
ments have  been  in  two  directioi|s,  at  first  followed  independently, 
but  now  happily  brou^t  into  the  most  intimate  connexion.  On  the 
analytical  stae,  E.  Picard  has  considered  the  possibility  of  classify- 
ing integrals  of  the  fonnfiRds+Sdy),  belonging  to  a  surface /(x,>.s) 
•  o,  wherein  R  and  S  are  rational  functions  oix,  pr,  s,  according  as 
they  are  (1)  everywhere  finite.  (2)  have  poles,  which  then  lie  along 
curves  upon  the  surface,  or  (3)  have  logarithmic  infinities,  also  then 
lying  along  curves,  and  has  brought  the  theory  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.  On  the.  geometrical  side  A.  Clebsch  and  M. 
Nocthcr,  and  more  recently  the  Italian  school,  have  considered  the 
geometrical  characteristics  of  a  surface  which  are  unaltered  by  bi- 
rational transformation.  It  was  first  remarked  that  for  surfaces  of 
order  n  there  are  associated  surfaces  of  order  M-4,  having  properties 
in  relation  thereto  analogous  to  those  of  curves  of  order  11-3  for  a 
plane  curve  of  order  n;  if  such  a  surface  fi,x,y,z)  "O  have  a  double 
curve  with  triple  points  triple  also  for  the  surface,  and  ^(x,y,s)  "O 
be  a  suriace  of  (uder  n-4  passing  through  the  double  curve,  the 
double  integral 

■^ 

is  everywhere  finite;  and,  the  most  general  everywhere  finite 
intcgraf  of  thb  form  remains  invariant  in  a  birational  transformation 
of  the  surface  /,  the  theorem  being  capable  of  generyixatioa  to 
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algebraic  oonttmcts  of  any  attmber  of  dimeasiooa.  The  number  of 
lineariy  indqiendent  surfaces  of  order  11-4.  possessing  the  requinte 
partkularity  in  regard  to  the  singular  lines  and  points  of  the  surface, 
IS  thus  a  numbCT  invariant  by  birational  transformation,  and 
the  equality  of  these  numbers  for  two  surfaces  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  their  Imng  capable  of  such  transformation.  The  number 
of  surfaces  of  order  m  having  the  assigned  particularity  in  regard  to 
the  singular  points  and  lines  of  the  fundamental  surface  can  be  given 
by  a  formula  for  a  surface  of  given  singularity;  but  the  value  of  this 
formula  for  m— »-4  is  not  in  all  cases  equal  to  the  actual  number 
of  surfaces  of  ocder  m  with  the  assigned  particuhrityi  and  for  a 
cone  (or  ruled  surface)  u  in  fact  negative,  being  the  negative  of  the 
deficiency  of  the  plane  section  01  the  cone.  Nevertheless  thu 
number  for  mo  M-4  b  also  found  to  be  invariant  for  birational 
transformation.  This  number,  now  denoted  by  p»,  b  then  a  second 
invariant  of  birational  transformation.  The  former  number,  qt 
actual  surfaces  of  order  M-4  with  the  assigned  particubrity  in  renra 
to  the  singularities  of  the  surface,  b  now  denoted  by  p,.  Tlw 
difference  pg-p-  which  b  never  nentive,  b  a  most  important 
characteristic  of  a  surface.  When  it  is  aero,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
general  surface  of  order  u,  and  in  a  vast  number  of  other  ordinary 
cases,  the  surface  b  called  regubr. 

On  a  pbne  algebrakal  curve  we  may  con^der  linear  series  of  acts 
of  points,  obuined  by  the  intersection  with  it  of  curves  X^+Xi^+ 
.  .  .— o,  wherein  X,  Ai,  ...  are  variable  coefficients;  such  a  series 
consists  of  the  sets  of  points  where  a  rational  function  of  given  poles, 
belonging  to  the  construct /(z,y)-io,  has  constant  values.  And  we 
may  consider  series  of  sets  01  points  determined  by  variable  curves 
whose  coefficients  are  algebrakal  functions,  not  necessarily  rational 
functions,  of  parameters.  Simibriy  on  a  surface  we  may  consider 
linear  systems  of  curves,  obtained  by  the  intenection  with  the 
given  surface  of  variable  surfaces  X^+Xi^+  .  .  .«o,  and  may 
consider  algebraic  systems,  of  which  the  individual  curve  b  given 
by  varbble  surfaces  whose  coefficients  are  algebraical,  not  necessarily 
rational,  functions  of  parameters.  Of  a  linear  series  upon  a  pbne 
curve  there  are  two  numbers  manifestly  invariant  in  birational 
transformation,  the  order^  whkh  b  the  number  of  points  forming  a 
set  of  the  series,  and  the  dimeusion^  which  b  the  number  of  para- 
meters ^i/X,Xa/X,  .  .  .  entering  lineariy  in  the  equation  of  the  scries. 
The  series  b  complete  when  it  is  not  contained  in  a  series  of  the  same 
order  but  of  higher  dimension.  So  for  a  linear  system  of  curves 
upon  a  surface,  we  have  three  invariants  for  birational  transforma- 
tion ;  the  order,  being  in  the  number  of  variable  intersections  of  two 
curves  of  the  system,  the  dimension,  being  the  number  of  linear 
parameten  XttK  ^/X,  ...  in  the  equation  for  the  system,  and  the 
deficiency  of  the  individual  curves  of  the  system.  Upon  any  curve 
of  the  hnear  system  the  other  curves  of  the  system  define  a  linear 
series,  called  the  characteristic  series;  but  even  when  the  linear 
system  b  complete,  that  b,  not  contained  in  another  linear  system 
01  the  same  oraer  and  higher  dimension,  it  does  not  fqlloir  that  the 
characteristic  series  b  complete ;  it  may  be  contained  in  a  aeries  whose 
dimension  b  greater  by  Pg-pm  than  its  own  dimension.  When  thb 
b  so  it  can  be  shown  that  the  linear  system  of  curves  b  contained 
in  an  algebraic  system  whose  dimension  b  greater  by  p^«than  the 
dimension  of  the  linear  system.  The  extra  P^Pr-P*  variable  para- 
metera  so  enterii^  may  w  regarded  as  the  independent  co-ordinates 
of  an  algebraic  construct  f{yA, .  .  .  Xy)  "O;  tnb  construct  has  the 

f>roperty  that   its  co-ordinates  are  single  valued   meromorphic 
unctions  of  p  variables,  which  are  periodic,  possessing  2p  systems 
of  periods;  the  p  variables  are  expressible  in  the  forms 
Ki»/Ri(x,y>ixk-i- . .-  +R,{x,y)dx„ 

wherein  RtUc,y)  denotes  a  rational  function  of  xi,  .  .  .  x.  and  y. 
The  original  surface  has  correspondincly  p  integrals  of  the  form 
/(Rix+3tfy)f  wherein  R,  S  are  rational  m  x,  y,  s,  which  are  every- 
where finite;  and  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has4U>  other  such  integrals. 
From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  number  p,  "Pt^Pm  is,  for  a  sur- 
face, analogous  to  the  deficiency  of  a  plane  curve;  another  analogy 
arises  in  the  comparison  of  the  theorems:  for  a  plane  curve  of  zero 
deficiency  there  exists  no  a^ebraic  series  of  sets  of  points  which 
does  not  consist  of  sets  belonging  to  a  linear  series;  for  a  surface  for 
which  Pr-p^^o  there  exists  no  algebraic  system  of  curves  not 
contained  in  a  linear  ^stem. 

But  whereas  for  a  pune  curve  of  de&ciency  aero,  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  points  of  the  curve  are  rational  functions  of  a  angle  parameter, 
it  is  not  necessarily  the  case  that  for  a  surface  having  ^r^«">otbe 
co-ordinates  of  the  points  are  .rational  functions  of  two  parameters; 
it  b  necessary  that  P«— P«">0,  but  this  b  not  sufficient.  Forsur- 
faocs,  beside  the  p,  lineariy  independent  surfaces  of  order  11-4 
having  a  definite  particubrity  at  the  singularities  of  the  surface,  it  b 
useful  to  consider  surfaces  of  order  «(m-4),  also  having  each  a 
definite  particubrity  at  the  singularities,  the  number  of  these,  not 
containing  the  original  surface  as  component,  which  are*  linearly 
independent,  b  denoted  by  Pj^  It  can  then  be  stated  that  a  sufficient 
condition  for  a  surface  to  b|^  rational  consists  of  the  two  conditions 
^•"■o,  Pi«o.  More  generally  it  becomes  a  problem  to  clanify 
surfaces  accordina  to  the  values  of  the  various  noAbos  whidi  are 
invariant  under  birational  transformation,  and  to  determine  for 
each  the  simplest  form  of  surface  to  which  it  is  birationally  equivalent. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  hyperelliptic  surfaoe  discussed  By  Humbert« 
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njlTDT,  BAT  OF.  an  inlet  ei  ibe  North  Atlantic,  Mpanting 
Ntw  Bruniwick  from  Novn  Scotia.  It  it  14}  ui.  long  and  4S  m. 
wide  al  the  mouth,  but  gradually  lurrow*  (onrardi  the  bend, 
where  it  divida  into  Chignecio  Bay  to  Ibe  Dortfa.  -hich  tub- 
di*ida  into  Sbepody  flay  and  Cumberland  flatia  (the  Fnoch 
Beubauin),  and  Minaa  Channel,  leading  into  Minn  Buin,  lo 
Ibe  enil  nod  touih.  Off  in  weiiem  tliort  opcni  Pioamaquoddy 
It  iheei  of  deep  wiitr  with  good  anchongc. 


tbe  boundary  between  New  Bruniwick  and  IIk  uate  of  Maine 
Tbe  Bay  of  Fundy  is  nmarkable  for  the  great  riie  and  fall  of 
the  tide,  which  al  the  bead  of  iIk  hay  has  been  known  to  reach 
61  ft.  In  Paatamaquoddy  Bay  Ibc  rise  mid  fall  ii  about  ij  fl., 
which  gradually  incteuet  laward  Ibc  nimw  upper  nacbe*. 
At  ipting  lids  the  water  in  tbe  Bay  of  Fundy  ii  ig  It.  higher 
than  il  it  in  Bay  Verte,  in  Noithunibciland  Sinil,  only  ij  m. 
ditunl.  Tbau4^  tbe  bay  !i  deep,  navigation  ii  rendered 
dangetoiu  by  the  viotencc  and  npidiiy  of  the  tide,  and  in  aummei 
by  fnqueht  logt  Al  hiw  tide,  at  luch  poinli  u  Moncloo  or 
Ambent,  only  an  eipanie  of  red  mud  can  be  ncn,  and  the  tide 
ruibci  in  a  bore  or  creit  from  j  10  6  ft.  Id  htlgbl.  Large  anas 
of  fertile  marshes  arc  situated  al  the  bead  of  the  bay,  and  [be 
remains  of  a  submerged  forest  show  tbat  the  land  baj  lubsided 
[n  the  lalest  gcokigial  period  at  least  40  ft.    Tbe  bay  rtccive 


St  John  r 


Id  bas  numerous 


harbaun,  of  which  the  cbiel  are  St  Andrev 
Bay)  and  St  Joba  in  New  Bnimwick,  and  Digby  and  Annapolis 
(on  an  inlet  known  ai  AniupoUs  Basin)  in  Nova  Scolia.  ll  was 
first  explored  by  the  Sieur  do  MonIS  (d.  i-  lOrSJ  in  1604  and 
named  by  him  La  Bayc  Franjaije, 

rnHEBAL  BITES.  Ibe  ceremoniei  auodaled  wiib  diSerent 
metbodsof  disposing  of  the  dead.  {See  also  BuiiAt  itNn  BuuAL 
Ken;  Ceheteky;  and  CaEiunoN.)  In  general  we  have  tlitle 
rrcofd,  uccpt  in  tbcir  tombs,  of  races  which,  in  a  past  measured 
not  DKRly  by  hundreds  but  by  thousands  of  years,  occupied 
the  eanhi  and  eiplontian  ol  lb«e  olten  fumiihes  our  only 
due  to  the  religiont,  opinions,  custonn,  instiluiioiis  and  arts  i^ 
long  vaniihed  sodetie*.  In  the  out  of  the  gn»l  culture  folks 
of  antiquity,  the  Babylonians,  f^ypiiani,  Hindus,  Pcniant, 
Greeks  and  Romans,  we  have,  besides  their  monuments,  tbe 

It  much  of 


r  do  of  01 


Then 


not  only  help  us 

peculiarities  in  our  own  rituals  and  in  those  of  the  culture  folki 
of  Ibe  past  of  which  tbe  signi6cance  was  lost  or  buried  under 
ciiohjgioJ  myths.  We  must  not  then  confine  ounelvcs  to  the 
tiles  of  a  few  leading  tvxy  neglecling  their  less  foriuiule 
brethren  who  have  never  achieved  dvilieation.  It  is  better  to 
try  10  claoify  the  rites  of  all  races  alike  sccording  at  theyembody 
certain  lending  conceptions  of  death,  certain  fcart,  hi^>et,  bclicis 

The  main  i£ai.  then,  underiying  funenl  litt*  nay  tnughly  be 

I,  The  pDUutim  or  ubcn  attaching  to  a  OOP*. 
I.  MoumiTiT. 

V  The  canlinucd  life  of  the  de«l  as  evinced  in  theliouiinc  and 
__..: . .._ .,__  J  ■_  .,..  ,.._■....__  _, ,__., ,__  ->— ,^and7n  the 


rd  file  of  the  dead  as  evinced 


i.  Death  witchery. 
i.  FeatofgboHi. 
I.  A  dead  body 


diutfn 


,  and  the  nncleanneti  extend) 
to  things  and  persons  which  touch  it.  Hence  the  JevUh  law 
(Num.  V.  1)  enacted  that  "  whoever  is  unclean  by  the  dead 
iball  be  put  outside  tbe  camp,  that  they  deble  not  the  camp 
in  tbe  midst  whereof  tbe  Lord  dwells."  Such  penons  were 
unclean  until  the  even,  and  might  not  eat  of  the  bdy  thinp 
unless  they  batbed  their  Besh  in  water.  A  high  priest  might  on 
no  account  "go  in  to  any  dead  body"  (Lev,  ui.  11).  Why 
a  roipsc  is  so  widely  tabooed  is  not  certain;  but  it  is  nslural  to 


lets  in.     The 

mother  Is  likely  to  do  10 


eiperiec 


;»werleM  in  mind,  tongue  and  hand  "  (Zeiuf  .1  Kite  in  Sacrid 
•Bill  n/  lit  £aif,  pt.  i.  p.  iio),  and  the  paralysis  is  inflicted  by 
e  innumenble  dnti  or  evil  spirits  which  invest  a  corpse 
re  and  earth,  being  alike  creations  of  Ibe  good  and  puie  g< 
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Ahuramazda,  a  body  must  not  be  burned  or  buried;  and  so  the 
ancient  Persians  and  their  descendants  the  Pafrsees  build  Dakmas 
or  "  towers  of  silence  "  on  hill-tops  fax'  from  human  habitations. 
Inside  these  the  corpses  are  laid  on  a  flagged  terrace  which 
drains  into  a  central  pit.  Twice  a  year  the  bones,  picked  dean 
by  dogs  and  birds  of  prey,  are  (SoUccted  in  the  pit,  and  when  it 
is  full  another  tower  is  built.  In  auclent  times  perhaps  the 
bodies  of  the  magi  or  priests  alone  were  exposed  at  such  expense; 
the  common  folk  were  covered  with  wax  and  laid  in  the  earth, 
the  wax  saving  the  earth  from  pollution.  In  Rome  and  Greece 
the  corpse  was  buried  by  night,  lest  it  should  pollute  the  sunlight; 
and  a  trough  of  water  was  set  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  death 
that  men  might  purify  themselves  when  they  came  out,  before 
mixing  in  general  society.  Priests  and  magistrates  in  Rome 
might  not  meet  or  look  on  a  corpse,  for  they  were  thereby 
rendered  unclean  and  incapable  of  fulfilling  tlicir  official  duties 
without  undergoing  troublesome  rites  of  purification.  At  a 
Roman  funeral,  when  the  remains  had  been  laid  in  the  tomb, 
all  present  were  sprinkled  with  lustral  water  from  a  branch  of 
olive  or  laurel  called  aspcrgiUum;  and  when  they  had  gone 
home  they  were  asperged  afresh  and  stepped  over  a  fire.  The 
house  was  also  swept  out  with  a  broom,  probably  lest  the  ghost 
of  the  dead  should  be  lying  about  the  floor.  Many  races,  to 
avoid  pollution,  destroy  the  house  and  property  of  the  deceased. 
Thus  the  Navahos  pull  down  the  hut  in  which  he  died,  leaving  its 
ruins  on  the  ground;  but  if  it  be  an  expensive  hut,  a  shanty 
is  extemporized  alongside,  into  which  the  dying  man  is  trans- 
ferred before  death.  No  one  will  use  the  timbers  of  a  hut  so 
ruined.  A  burial  custom  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  noted  by 
R.  H.  Codrington  (The  Mehnesians,  p.  255),  may  be  dictated 
by  the  same  scruple.  There  "  the  mourners  having  hung  up  a 
dead  man's  arms  on  his  house  make  great  lamentations;  all 
remains  afterwards  untouched,  the  house  goes  to  ruin,  mantled, 
as  time  goes  on,  with  the  vines  of  the  growing  yams,  a  picturesque 
and  indeed,  perhaps,  a  touching  sight ;  for  these  things  are  not 
set  up  that  they  may  in  a  ghostly  manner  accompany  their 
former  owner."  H.  Oldenberg  {Religion  des  Veda,  p.  426)  describes 
how  Hindus  shave  themselves  and  cut  of!  their  nails  after  a 
death,  at  the  same  time  that  they  wash,  renew  the  hearth  fire, 
and  furnish  themselves  with  new  vessels.  For  the  hair  and 
nails  may  harbour  pollution,  just  as  the  medieval  Greeks  believed 
that  evil  spirits  could  lurk  in  a  man's  beard  (Leo  AUatius,  Dc 
opinionibus  quorundam  Craccorum).  The  dead  man's  body 
is  shorn  and  the  nails  cut  for  a  kindred  reason;  for  it  must  be 
purified  as  much  as  can  be  before  it  is  burned  as  an  offering  on 
the  pyre  and  before  he  enters  on  a  new  sphere  of  existence. 

2.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  mourning  costume  as  primarily 
an  outward  sign  of  our  grief.  Originally,  however,  the  special 
garb  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  warn  the  general  public 
that  persons  so  attired  were  unclean.  In  ancient  Rome  mourners 
stayed  at  home  and  avoided  all  feasts  and  amusements;  laying 
aside  gold,  purple  and  jewels,  they  wore  black  dresses  called 
tugubria  or  even  skins.  They  cut  neither  hair  nor  beard,  nor 
lighted  fire.  Under  the  emperors  women  began  to  wear  white. 
On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  negroes  wear  white,  on  the  Gold 
Coast  red.  The  Chinese  wear  hemp,  which  is  cheap,  for  mourning 
dress  must  as  a  rule  be  destroyed  when  the  season  of  grief  is 
past  to  get  rid  of  the  taboo.  Among  the  Aruntas  of  Australia 
the  wives  of  a  dead  man  smear  themselves  with  white  pipe-day 
until  the  last  ceremonies  are  finished,  sometimes  adding  ashes — 
this  not  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  ghost  (which  may  partly 
be  the  aim  of  some  mourning  costumes),  but  to  show  the  ghost 
that  they  are  duly  sorrowing  for  their  loss.  These  widows  must 
not  talk  except  on  their  hands  for  a  whole  year.  "  Among  the 
Maoris,"  says  Frazer  {Golden  Bough,  i.  323), "  anyone  who  had 
handled  a  corpse,  helped  to  convey  it  to  the  grave,  or  touched  a 
dead  man's  bones,  was  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  and  almost 
all  communication  with  mankind.  He  could  not  enter  any 
house,  or  come  into  contact  with  any  person  or  thing,  without 
utterly  bedevilling  them.  He  might  not  even  touch  food  with 
his  hands,  which  had  become  so  frightfully  tabooed  or  unclean 
as  to  be  auite  useless.    Food  would  be  tci  for  him  on  the  ground. 


and  he  would  then  sit  or  kneel  down,  and,  with  his  hands  carefully 
held  behind  his  back,  would  gnaw  at  it  as  b^t  he  could."  Often 
a  degraded  outcast  was  kept  in  a  village  to  feed  mourners.  Such 
a  taboo  is  strictly  similar  to  those  which  surround  a  sacred  chief 
or  his  property,  a  mensiruous  woman  or  a  homidde,  rendering 
them  dangerous  to  themselves  and  to  all  who  approach  them. 

3.  Primitive  folk  cannot  conceive  of  a  man's  soul  surviving 
apart  from  his  body,  nor  of  another  life  as  differing  from  this, 
and  the  dead  must  continue  to  enjoy  what  they  had  here. 
Accordingly  {he  Patagonians  kill  horses  at  the  grave  that  the 
dead  may  ride  to  Alltuemapu,  or  country  of  the  dead.  After  a 
year  they  collect  a  chief's  bones,  arrange  them,  tie  them  together 
and  dress  them  in  his  best  garments  with  beads  and  feathers. 
Then  they  lay  him  with  his  weapons  in  a  square  pit,  round 
which  dead  horses  are  placed  set  upright  on  their  feet  by  stakes. 
As  late  as  1781  in  Poland  F.  Casimir's  horse  was  sbin  and  buried 
with  him.  In  the  Caucasus  a  Christian  lady's  jewels  are  buried 
with  her.  The  Hindus  used  to  burn  a  man's  widow  on  his  pyn, 
because  he  could  not  do  without  her;  and  St  Boniface  commends 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Wend  widows  who  in  his  day  burned 
themselves  alive  on  their  husbands'  pyres. 

The  tumuli  met  with  all  over  the  north  of  Europe  (in  the 
Orkneys  alone  2000  remain)  are  regular  houses  of  the  dead, 
models  of  those  they  occupied  in  life.  The  greater  the  digm'ty 
of  the  deceased,  the  loftier  was  his  barrow.  Silbury  hill  is 
170  ft.  high;  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  father  of  Croesus,  was  a 
fourth  of  a  league  round;  the  Pyramids  are  still  the  largest 
buildings  in  existence;  at  Oberea  in  Tahiti  is  a  barrow  267  ft. 
long,  87  wide  and  44  high.  Some  Eskimo  just  leave  a  dead 
man's  body  in  his  house,  and  shut  it  up,  often  leaving  by  his 
side  a  dog's  head  to  guide  him  on  his  Ust  journey,  along  with 
his  tools  and  kayak.  The  Sea  Dyaks  set  a  chief  adrift  in  his  war 
canoe  with  his  weapons.  So  in  Norse  story  Hake  "  was  laid 
wounded  on  a  ship  with  the  dead  men  and  arms;  the  ship  was 
taken  out  to  sea  and  set  on  fire."  The  Viking  was  regularly 
buried  in  his  ship  or  boat  under  a  great  mound.  He  sailed 
after  death  to  Valhalla.  In  the  ship  was  laid  a  stone  as  anchor 
and  the  tools,  clothes,  weapons  and  treasures  of  the  dead.  The 
Egyptians,  whose  land  was  the  gift  of  the  river  Nile,  equally 
believed  that  the  dead  crossed  over  water,  and  fashioned  the 
hearse  in  the  form  of  a  boat.  Hence  perhaps  was  derived  the 
Creek  myth  of  Charon  and  the  Styx,  and  the  custom,  which  still 
survives  in  parts  of  Europe,  of  placing  a  coin  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dead  with  which  to  pay  the  fcrrjrman.  The  Egyptians  placed 
in  the  tomb  books  of  a  kind  to  guide  the  dead  to  the  next  world. 
The  Copts  in  a  later  age  did  the  same,  and  to  this  custom  we  owe 
the  recovery  in  Egypt  of  much  ancient  literature.  The  Armenians 
till  lately  buried  with  a  priest  his  missal  or  gospel. 

In  Egyptian  entombments  of  the  Xllth  to  the  XI Vth  dynasties 
were  added  above  the  sepulchres  what  Professor  Petrie  terms  soul- 
houses,  viz,  small  models  of  houses  furnished  with  couch  and 
table,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  ka  or  double  whenever  it  might  wish 
to  come  above  ground  and  partake  of  meats  and  drinks.  They 
recall,  in  point  of  size,  the  hut-urns  of  the  Etruscans,  but  the 
latter  had  another  use,  for  they  contain  indnerated  remains. 
Etmscan  tombs,  Uke  those  of  E^pt  and  Asia  Minor,  were  made 
to  resemble  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  living,  and  furnished  with 
coffered  ceilings,  panelled  walls,  couches,  stools,  easy  chairs  with 
footstools  attached,  all  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  (Dennis, 
Cilies  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  .vol  i.  p.  Ixx.). 

Of  the  old  Peruvian  mummies  in  the  Kircherian  Museum  at 
Rome,  several  are  of  women  with  babies  in  their  arms,  whence 
it  is  evident  that  a  mother  had  her  suckling  buried  with  her{ 
it  would  console  her  in  the  next  world  and  could  hardly  survive 
her  in  this.  The  practice  of  burying  omamenU,  tools  and 
weapons  with  the  dead  characterizes  the  inhumations  of  the 
Quaternary  epoch,  as  if  in  that  dim  and  remote  age  death  was 
already  regarded  as  the  portal  of  another  life  closely  resembling 
this.  The  cups,  tools,  weapons,  ornaments  and  other  article 
deposited  with  the  dead  are  often  carefully  broken  or,  turned 
upside  down  and  inside  out;  for  the  soul  or  manes  of  objecu  is 
liberated  by  such  fracture  or  inversion  and  so  passes  into  the 
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dead  man's  use  md  possession.  For  the  same  reason  where  the 
dead  are  burned,  their  properties  are  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  ghost  of  the  warrior  has  a  ghostly  sword  and  buckler  to 
fight  with  and  a  ghostly  cup  to  drink  from,  and  he  is  also  nourished 
by  the  impalpable  odour  and  reek  of  the  animal  victims  sacrificed 
over  his  grave.  Instead  of  valuable  objects  cheap  images  and 
models  are  often  substituted;  and  why  not,  if  the  mere  ghosts 
of  the  things  are  all  that  the  wraith  can  enjoy  ?  Thus  Marco 
Polo  (ii.  76)  describes  how  in  the  land  of  Kinsay  (Hang-chau) 
"  the  friends  and  relations  make  a  great  mourning  for  the 
deceased,  and  clothe  themselves  in  hempen  garments,  and  follow 
the  corpse,  playing  on  a  variety  of  instruments  and  singing 
hymns  to  their  idols^  And  when  they  come  to  the  burning  place 
they  take  representations  of  things  cut  out  of  parchment,  such 
as  caparisoned  horses,  male  and  female  slaves,  camels,  armour, 
suits  of  doth  of  gold  (and  money),  in  great  quantities,  and  these 
thfngs  they  put  on  the  fire  along  with  the  corpse  so  that  they 
are  all  burned  with  it.  And  they  tell  you  that  the  dead  man 
shall  have  all  these  slaves  and  animals  of  which  the  effigies  are 
burned,  alive  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  money  in  gold,  at  his 
disposal  in  the  next  world;  and  that  the  instruments  which 
they  have  caused  to1>e  played  at  his  funeral,  and  the  idol  hymns 
that  have  been  chaunted  shall  also  be  produced  again  to  welcome 
him  in  the  next  world."  The  manufacture  of  such  paper  simu- 
lacra for  consumption  at  funerals  is  still  an  important  industry 
in  Chinese  cities.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  assured  that  a  man's 
ka  or  double  shall  revivify  his  body,  took  pains  to  guard  the 
flesh  from  corruption,  steeping  the  corpse  in  natron  and  stuffing 
it  with  spices.  A  body  so  prepared  is  called  a  mummy  ig.v.), 
and  the  custom  was  already  of  a  hoary  antiquity  in  3200  B.C., 
when  the  oldest  dated  mummy  we  have  was  made.  The  bowels, 
removed  in  the  process,  were  placed  in  jan  over  the  corpse  in  the 
tomb,  together  with  writing  tablets,  books,  musical  instruments, 
&c.,  of  the  dead.  Cemeteries  also  remain  full  of  .mummies  of 
crocodiles,  cats,  fish,  cows  and  other  sacred  animals.  The 
Greeks  settled  in  Egypt  learned  to  mummify  their  dead,  but 
the  custom  was  abhorrent  to  the  Jews,  although  the  Christian 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  must  have  been  formed  to 
a  large  extent  under  Egyptian  influence.  Half  the  superiority  of 
the  Jewish  to  other  aAdent  religions  lay  in  this,  that  it  prescribed 
no  funeral  rites  other  than  the  simplest  inhumation. 

The  dead  all  over  the  world  and  from  remote  antiquity  have 
been  laid  not  anyhow  in  the  earth,  but  with  the  feet  and  face 
towards  the  region  in  which  thdr  future  will  be  spent;  the 
Samoans  and  Fijians  towards  the  far  west  whither  their  soub 
have  preceded  them;  the  Guarayos  mth  head  turned  eastwards 
because  their  god  Tamoi  has  in  that  quarter  "  his  happy  hunting 
grounds  where  the  dead  will  meet  again  "  (TVlor,  Prim.  Cult. 
ii.  422).  The  legend  is  that  Christ  was  buried  with  His  head  to 
the  west,  and  the  church  follows  the  custom,  more  andent.than 
itself,  of  laying  the  dead  looking  to  the  East,  because  that  is 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  because  at  the  last  trump  they  will 
hurry  eastwards.  So  in  Eusebius  {Hist.  Bed.  430.  19)  a  martyr 
explains  to  his  pagan  judge  that  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the 
fatherland  of  the  pious,  lay  exactly  in  the  east  at  the  rising  place 
of  the  sun.  Where  the  body  is  laid  out  straight  it  is  difficult  to 
discern  the  presence  of  any  other  idea  than  that  it  is  at  rest.  In 
Scandinavian  barrows,  e.g.  in  the  one  opened  at  Goldhavn  in 
1830,  the  skeletons  have  been  found  seated  on  a  low  stone  bench 
round  the  wall  of  the  grave  chamber  fadng  its  opening,  which 
always  looks  south  or  east,  never  north.  Here  the  doid  were 
continuing  the  drinking  bouts  they  enjoyed  on  earth. 

The  Peruvians  mummified  thdr  dead  and  placed  them  jointed 
and  huddled  up  with  knees  to  chin,  looking  toward  the  sunset, 
with  the  hands  hdd  before  the  face.  In  the  oldest  prehistoric 
tombs  along  the  Nile  the  bodies  are  doubled  up  in  the  same 
position.  It  would  seem  as  if  in  these  and  numerous  other 
similar  cases  the  dead  were  deliberately  given  in  their  graves 
the  attitude  of  a  foetus  in  the  womb,  and,  as  Dr  Budge  remarks 
(Efyptian  Ideas  of  the  Future  Life,  London,  1899,  p.  162),  *'  wc 
nay  perhaps  be  justified  in  seeing  in  this  custom  the  symbol 
of  a  hope  that,  as  the  child  is  born  from  this  position  into  the 


world,  so  might  the  deceased  be  bom  Into  the  life  beyond  the 
grave."  The  late  Quaternary  skeletons  of  the  Mentone  cave 
were  laid  in  a  layer  of  ferrugineous  earth  spedally  laid  down  for 
them,  and  have  contracted  a  red  colour  therefrom.  Many  other 
prehistoric  skdetons  found  in  Italy  have  a  reddish  colour,  perhaps 
for  the  same  reason,  or  because,  as  often  to-day,  the  bones  were 
stripped  of  flesh  and  painted.  Ambrose  rdates  that  the  skdetons 
of  the  martyrs  Gervasius  and  ProUsius,  which  he  found  and 
deposited  a.d.  386  under  the  alur  of  his  new  basilica  in  Milan, 
were  mirae  magnitudinis  ut  prifca  aetas  ferebat,  and  were  also 
coloured  red.  He  imagined  the  red  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
martyrs'  blood !  Hie  sanguis  damat  cdoris  indicia.  Salomon 
Reinach  has  rightly  divined  that  what  Ambrose  really  hit  upon 
was  a  prehistoric  tomb.  Red  earth  was  probably  chosen  as  a 
medium  in  which  to  lay  a  torpsc  because  demons  flee  from  red. 
Sacred  trees  and  stones  are  painted  red,  and  for  the  most  solemn 
of  their  rites  savages  bedaub  themsdves  with  red  clay.  It  is 
a  favourite  taboo  colour. 

4.  A  feast  is  an  essential  feature  of  every  primitive  funeral, 
and  in  the  Irish  "  wake  "  it  still  survives.  A  dead  man's  soul 
or  double  has  to  be  fed  at  the  tomb  itself,  perhaps  to  keep  it 
from  prowling  about  the  homes  of  the  survivors  ih  search  of 
victuals;  and  such  food  must  also  be  supplied  to  the  dead  at 
stated  intervals  for  months  or  years.  Many  races  leave  a 
narrow  passage  or  tube  open  down  to  the  cavity  in  which  the 
corpse  lies,  and  through  it  pour  down  drinks  for  the  dead. 
Traces  of  such  tubes  are  visible  in  the  prehistoric  tombs  of  the 
British  Ides.  However,  such  provision  of  food  'n  not  properly 
a  funeral  feast  unless  the  survivors  partidpate.  In  the  Eastern 
churches  and  in  Russia  the  departed  are  thus  fed  on  the  ninth, 
twelfth  andjortieth  days  from  death.  "  Ye  appease  the  shades 
of  the  dead  with  wrine  and  meals,"  was  the  charge  levelled  at 
the  Cathob'cs  by  the  4th-century  Manichaeans,  and  it  has  hardly 
ceased  to  be  true  even  now  after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  centuries. 
The  funeral  feast  proper,  however,  is  either  a  meal  of  communion 
with  or  in  the  dead,  which  accompanies  interment,  or  a  banquet 
off  the  flesh  of  victims  slain  in  atonement  of  the  dead  man's 
sins.  Some  anthropologists  see  in  the  common  meal  hdd  at  the 
grave  "  the  pledge  and  witness  of  the  unity  of  the  kin,  the  chief 
means,  if  not  of  making,  at  least  of  repairing  and  renewing  it."* 
The  flesh  provided  at  these  banquets  is  occasionally  that  of  the 
dead  man  himself;  Herodotus  and  Strabo  in  antiquity  relate 
this  of  several  half-dvilized  races  in  the  East  and  West,  and  a 
similar  story  is  told  by  Marco  Polo  of  certain  Tatars.  Nor 
among  modem  savages  are  funeral  feasts  off  the  flesh  of  the  dead 
unknown,  and  they  seem  to  be  intended  to  effect  and  renew  a 
sacramental  union  or  kinship  of  the  living  with  the  dead.  The 
Uaupes  in  the  Amazons  indnerate  a  corpse  a  month  after  death,' 
pound  up  the  ashes,  and  mix  them  with  their  fermented  drink. 
They  believe  that  the  virtues  of  the  dead  will  thus  be  passed  on 
to  his  survivors.  The  life  of  the  tribe  is  kept  inside  the  tribe 
and  not  lost.  Such  cannibal  sacraments,  however,  arc  rare,  and, 
except  in  a  very  few  cases,  the  evidence  for  them  weak.  The 
slaying  and  eating  of  animal  victims,  however,  at  the  tomb  is  uni- 
versal and  bears  several  meanings,  separately  or  all  at  once.  The 
animals  may  be  slain  in  order  that  their  ghosts  may  accompany 
the  deceased  in  his  new  life.  This  significance  we  have  already 
dwelt  upon.  Or  it  is  believed  that  the  shade  feeds  upon  them, 
as  the  shades  came  up  from  Hades  and  lapped  up  out  of  a  trench 
the  blood  of  the  animals  slain  by  Ulysses.  The  survivors  by 
eating  the  flesh  of  a  victim,  whose  blood  and  soul  the  dead  thus 
consume,  sacramentally  confirm  the  mystic  tie  of  blood  kinship 
with  the  dead.  Or  lastly,  the  victim  may  be  offered  for  the  sins 
of  the  dead.  His  sins  are  even  supposed  to  be  tran^errcd  into 
it  and  eaten  by  the  priest  Such  expiatory  sacrifices'of  animals 
for  the  dcod  survive  in  the  Christian  churches  of  Armenia,  Syria 
and  of  the  East  generally.  Their  vicarious  character  is  emphasized 
in  the  prayers  which  accompany  them,  but  the  popular  under- 
standing of  them  probably  combines  all  the  meanings  above 
enumerated.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Robertson  Smith 
(Religion  of  the  Semites,  336)  that  the  world-wide  customs  o' 
«  E.  S.  Hartland,  Legend  of  Perseus  (1895).  ii.  278. 
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tearing  the  hair,  rending  the  garments,  and  cutting  and  wounding 
the  body  were  originally  intended  to  esublish  a  life-bond  between 
the  dead  and  the  living.  The  survivors,  he  argues,  in  leaving 
portions  of  their  hair  and  garments,  and  yet  more  by  causing 
their  own  blood  to  stream  over  the  corpse  from  self-inflicted 
wounds,  by  cutting  off  a  finger  and  throwing  it  into  the  grave, 
leave  what  is  eminently  their  own  with  the  dead,  so  drawing 
closer  their  tie  with  him.  Conversely,  many  savages  daub  them- 
selves with  the  blood  and  other  efBucnces  of  their  dead  kinsmen, 
and  explain  their  custom  by  saying  that  in  this  way  a  portion 
of  the  dead  is  incorporated  in  themselves.  Often  the  survivors, 
especially  the  widows,  attach  the  bones  or  part  of  them  to  their 
persons  and  wear  them,  or  at  least  keep  them  in  their  houses. 
The  retention  of  the  locks  of  the  deceaAed  and  of  parts  of  his 
dress  is  equally  common.  There  is  also  another  side  to  such 
customs.  Having  in  their  possession  bits  of  the  dead,  and  being 
so  far  in  communion  with  him,  the  survivors  are  surer  of  his 
friendship.  They  have  ensured  themselves  against  ghosts  who 
are  apt  to  be  by  nature  envious  and  mischievous.  But  whatever 
their  original  significance,  the  tearing  of  cheeks  and  hair  and 
garments  and  cutting  with  knives  are  mostly  expressions  of  real 
sorrow,  and,  as  Robertson  Smith  remarks,  of  deprecation  and 
supplication  to  an  angry  god  or  spirit.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  savage  or  ancient  man  feels  less  than  ourselves  the 
poignancy  of  loss. 

6.  Death-witchery  has  close  parallels  in  the  witch  and  heretic 
bunts  of  the  Christians,  but,  happily  for  us,  only  flourishes 
to-day  among  savages.  Sixty  %  of  the  deaths  whic^  occur  in 
West  Africa  are,  according  to  Miss  Mary  Kingslcy — a  credible 
witness— believed  to  be  due  to  witchcraft  and  sorcery.  The 
blacks  regard  old  age  or  effusion  of  blood  as  the  sole  legitimate 
causes  of  death.  All  ordinary  diseases  are  in  their  opinion  due 
to  private  magic  on  the  part  of  neighbours,  just  as  a  widespread 
epidemic  marks  the  active  hatred  '*  of  some  great  outraged  nature 
spirit,  not  of  a  mere  human  dabbler  in  devils." '  Similarly  in 
Christian  countries  an  epidemic  is  set  down  to  the  wrath  of  a  God 
offended  by  the  presence  of  Jews,  Arians  and  other  heretics. 
The  duty  of  an  African  witch-doctor  is  to  find  out  who  bewitched 
the  deceased,  just  as  it  was  of  an  inquisitor  to  discover  the 
heretic.  Every  African  post-mortem  accordingly  involves  the 
murder  of  the  person  or  persons  who  bewitched  the  dead  man 
and  caused  him  to  die.  The  death-rate  by  these  means  is  nearly 
doubled;  but,  since  the  use  of  poison  against  an  obnoxious 
neighbour  is  common,  the  right  person  is  occasionally  executed. 
It  is  also  well  for  neighbours  not  to  quarrel,  for,  if  they  do  and 
one  of  them  dies  of  smallpox,  the  other  is  likely  to  be  slain  as 
a  witch,  and  his  lungs,  liver  and  spleen  impaled  on  a  pole  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village.  It  is  the  samc^case  with  the  Australian 
blacks:  "  no  such  thing  as  natural  death  is  realized  by  the 
native;  a  man  who  dies  has  of  necessity  been  killed  by  some 
other  man,  or  perhaps  even  by  a  woman,  and  sooner  or 
later  that  man  or  woman  will  be  attacked.  In  the  normal 
condition  of  the  tribe  every  death  meant  the  killing  of  another 
individual."* 

7.  Lastly,  a  primitive  interment  guards  against  the  double 
risk  of  the  ghost  haunting  the  living  and  of  ghouls  or  vampires 
taking  possession  of  the  corpse.  The  latter  end  is  likely  to  be 
achieved  if  the  body  is  cremated,  for  then  there  is  no  nidus  to 
harbour  the  demon;  but  whether,  in  the  remote  antiquity  to 
which  belong  many  barrows  containing  incinerated  remains, 
this  moti  ve  worked,  cannot  be  ascertained .  The  Indo-European 
race  seems  to  have  cremated  at  an  early  epoch,  perhaps  before 
the  several  races  of  East  and  West  separated.  In  Christian 
funeral  rites  many  prayers  are  for  the  protection  of  the  body 
from  violation  by  vampires,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  such  a  motive 
dictated  the  architectural  solidity  of  some  ancient  tombs. 
Christian  graves  were  for  protection  regularly  sealed  with  the 
cross;  and  the  following  is  a  characteristic  prayer  from  the  old 
Armenian  rite  for  the  burial  of  a  layman: 

*  Mary  Kingslcy,  West  African  Studies  (1901 ),  p.  178. 
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"  Preserve,  Almighty  Lord,  this  man's  spirit  with  all  taints  and 
with  all  lovers  of  Thy  fioly  name.  And  do  Thou  seal  and  guard  the 
sepulchre  of  Thy  servant.  Thou  who  shuttc»t  up  the  depths  and 
scalest  them  with  Thy  almighty  right  hand  ...  so  let  the  seal  of 
Thy  Lordship  abide  unmoved  upon  this  man's  dwelling-plaoe  and 
upon  the  shnne  which  guards  Tny  servant.  And  iel  net  any  filthy 
and  unclean  devil  dare  to  approach  him,  such  as  assail  the  body  ana 
souls  0/  the  heathen,  who  possess  not  the  birth  of  the  holy  font,  and 
have  not  the  dread  seal  laid  upon  their  graves." 

A  terrible  and  revolting  picture  of  the  superstitious  belief  in 
ghouls  which  violate  Christian  tombs  is  given  by  Leo  Allatius 
(who  held  it)  in  his  tract  De  opinionibus  guorundam  Craecorum 
(Paris,  1646) .  It  was  probably  the  fear  of  such  demonic  assaults 
on  the  dead  that  inspired  the  insam'tary  custom  of  burying  the 
dead  under  the  floors  of  diurches,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
altar.  In  the  Greek  Church  this  practice  was  happily  forbidden 
by  the  code  of  Justinian  as  well  as  by  the  older  law  in  the  case  of 
churches  consecrated  with  Encaenia  and  deposition  of  relics. 
In  the  Armeniiin  Church  the  same  rule  holds,  and  Ephrem  Syrus 
in  his  testament  particularly  forbade  his  body  to  be  laid  within 
a  church.  Such  prohibitions,  however,  are  a  witness  to  the 
tendency  in  question. 

The  custom  of  lighting  candles  round  a  dead  body  and  watching 
at  its  side  all  night  was  originally  due  to  the  belief  that  a  corpse, 
like  a  person  asleep,  is  specially  Ibble  to  the  assaults  of  demons. 
The  practice  of  tolling  a  bell  at  death  must  have  had  a  similar 
origin,  for  it  was  a  common  medieval  belief  that  the  sound  of  a 
consecrated  bell  drives  off  the  demons  which  when  a  man  dies 
gather  near  in  the  air  to  waylay  his  fleeting  soul.  For  a  like 
reason  the  consecrated  bread  of  the  Eucharist  was  often  buried 
with  believers,  and  St  Basil  is  said  to  have  specially  consecrated 
a  Host  to  be  placed  in  his  coffin. 

8.  Some  of  the  rites  described  under  the  previous  heads  may  be 
really  inspired  by  the  fear  of  the  dead  haunting  the  living,  but  > 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  taboo  attaching  to  a  dead  body 
is  one  thing  and  fear  of  a  g^ost  another.  A  corpse  is'  buried  or 
burned,  or  scaffolded  on  a  tree,  a  tower  or  a  house-top,  in  order 
to  get  it  out  of  the  way  and  shield  society  from  the  dangerous 
infection  of  its  taboo;  but  ghosts  gud  ghosts  need  not  be  feared 
and  a  kinsman's  ghost  usually-  is  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  fed 
and  consoled  with  everything  it  needs,  is  asked  not  to  go  away 
but  to  stay,  is  in  a  thousand  ways  assured  of  the  sorrow  and 
sympathy  of  the  survivors.  Even  if  the  body  be  eaten,  it  is 
merely  to  keep  the  soul  of  the  deceased  inside  the  circle  of 
kinsmen,  and  Strabo  asserts  that  the  ancient  Irish  and  Massagetae 
regarded  it  as  a  high  honour  to  be  so  consumed  by  relatives. 
In  Santa  Cruz  in  Melanesia  they  keep  the  bones  for  arrow  heads 
and  store  a  skull  in  a  box  and  set  food  before  it  "  saying  that 
this  is  the  man  himself  "  (R.  H.  Codrington,  The  Mdanesians, 
p.  264),  or  the  skull  and  jaw  bone  are  kept  and  "  are 
called  mangite,  which  are  saka,  hot  with  spiritual  power,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  help  of  the  /to'o,  the  powcriul  ghost  of  the 
man  whose  relics  these  are,  can  be  obtained  "  (I'^i^.  p.  a6^). 
Here  we  have  the  tevage  analogue  to  Christian  relics.  So  the 
Australian  natives  make  pointing  sticks  out  of  the  small  bones  of 
the  arm,  with  which  to  bewitch -enemies. 

We  may  conclude  then  that  in  the  most  primitive  societies, 
where  blood-kinship  is  the  only  social  tie  and  root  of  social  custom 
it  is  the  shades,  not  of  kinsmen,  but  of  strangers,  who  as  such 
are  enemies,  that  are  dangerous  and  uncanny.  In  more  developed 
societies,  however,  all  ghosts  alike  are  held  to  be  so;  and  if  a 
ghost  walks  it  is  because  its  body  has  not  been  properly  interred 
or  because  its  owner  was  a  malefactor.  Still,  even  allowing  for  ' 
this,  it  remains  true  that  for  a  friendly  ghost  the  proper  place  is 
the  grave  and  not  the  homes  of  the  living,  and  accordingly  the 
Aruntas  with  cries  of  Waht  Waht  with  wearing  of  fantastic 
head-dresses,  wild  dancing  and  beating  of  the  air  with  hands  and 
weapons  "  drive  the  spirit  away  from  the  old  camp  which  it  is 
supposed  to  haunt,"  and  which  has  been  set  fire  to,  and  hunt 
it  at  a  run  into  the  grave  prepared,  and  there  stamp  it  down  into 
the  earth.  "  The  loud  shouting  of  the  men  and  women  shows  him 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  frightened  by  him  in  his  present 
state,  and  that  they  will  be  angry  with  him  if  be  does  not  rest." 
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dimcniions,  and  even  undergo  ceU-di 
reHJlisg  in  the  development  of  true  liaus.  IIK  tpairt, 
nuy  be  uni-  ot  mulli-ccllular,  are  either  abstiicled  free 
Ihc  end!  of  hyphae  (acmgenoui).  or  formed  from  lesme 
their  courte  {Mamydospora)  or  from  protoplaim  in  their  if 
{endogenoui).  The  want  of  chlorophyll  reitricti  thdr  m 
life — which  11  rarely  aquatic — lince  they  are  Ibcretore  1 
to  decompote  the  carbon  diovde  of  the  atnxiapbere,  and  n 
them  dependent  on  other  plinti  or  (nrely)  animab  (01 
carbonaccoui  (ood-materiali.  TheM  Ihey  obtain  uiually 
form  of  cubobydralet  from  the  dead  remain*  of  other 
or  in  this  or  other  forrai  from  the  living  celli  of  their  hoiu; 
in  the  fomier  cue  ihey  ajc  lenned  uprophyta,  in  the  latter 
paraiilea.  While  loiiie  mouldi  (PaadHiiim,  AiftrpUia)  an 
otiliie  almoat  any  orgamc  food-mat«riala,  other  fungi  aie  n»te 

fealhci-deilroying  fungi  and  paraaitei  generally.  It  waa 
formerly  the  cuitom  to  include  with  the  Fungi  the  Schiaomyceles 
or.  Bacteria,  and  the  Myxomycetca  or  Myccloioa;  but  the 
peculiar  mode  of  growtb  and  division,  the  cilia,  iporei  and  other 
peculiaritiea  of  the  fonner,  and  the  emiHion  of  naked  amoeboid 
maaiei  of  protoplaim,  which  creep  and  fuse  to  ttreaming  plaa- 
modta,  with  qiedal  modes  of  outHticn  and  ipoK-formaiion  of 
the  latter,  have  led  to  their  aeparation  ai  groupa  of  organianu 
independent  of  the  true  Fungi.  On  the  other  hand,  lichens, 
previously  regarded  aa  autonomoua  plants,  aie  now  known,  to 
be  dual  orgaaitra*— fungi  symbiotic  with  algae. 

The  number  of  ipedea  in  iSSg  wai  eatimated  by  Saccardo  at 
about  31.000,  hut  of  Iheae  8500  were  so-called  fmsff  imfrrfaii 
— j.i.  forma  of  which  we  only  know  certain  stages,  such  aa  conidia,' 
pycnidia,  he,  and  which  there  are  reasons  for  regarding  as  merely 
the  rorrcapondingstaget  of  higher  forma.  Saccardo  also  included 
about  400  qiedea  of  Mysmmycetea  and  650  of  Schixomycetca. 
Allowing  for  these  and  for  the  cases,  undoubtedly  not  few, 
where  one  aud  the  tame  fungus  has  been  described  under  different 
umcn,  wi  obtain  Scbroelct'*  cMimMe  (in  1S99)  ol  10,000  apedei. 
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I  of  the  very  different  estimate  that  have  been 
I,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  De  Bary  in  itjiiA 
s,  and  that  of  Cooke  in  ]&>  j  of  ^ofioa,  and  Maaseo 
X  jo,ooo  spcdea,  the  fact  being  that  no  luScient 
to  hand  for  any  accurate  census.  Aa  regards  tbdr 
lislribution,  fungi,  liite  fkiwcring  plants,  have  no 


cacfaange  of  1 
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I  of  hirda  and 

larly  efficacious  in  transmitting  these  minutcorganiama.  Against 
this,  of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  parasitic  forma  can  only  go 

Ifara  rilUala,  Htmileia  mUlrii,  la.  Some  fungi— <.;,  nwuldt 
and  yeaaia— appear  to  be  distributed  all  over  the  earth.  That 
the  north  temperate  regions  appear  richest  in  fungi  auy  be  due 
only  to  the  fact  that  North  America  and  Europe  have  been 
much  more  thoroughly  investigated  than  other  countries;  it  is 
certain  that  t'he  tiopio  are  the  home  of  very  numerous  species. 
Again,  the  accuracy  of  the  slitcment  that  ijie  Bcshy  Aguicini, 
Polyporci,  Paiw,  &{.,  are  relatively  rarer  in  the  tropics  may 
depend  on  the  fact  that  they  aie  more  diRicult  to  collect  and 
remit  for  identification  than  the  abundantly  lecaided  woody 
and  coriaceaul  forms  of  these  regions.  When  wc  remember 
that  mauy  pans  of  the  world  are  practically  unexplored  as 
regards  fungi,  and  that  new  species  are  constantly  being  dis- 
covered in  the  United  States,  Australia  and  Borthcm  Europe— 
the  best  explored  of  all — it  b  clear  tliat  no  very  accurate  census 
of  fungi  can  as  yet  be  made,  and  m  gcneraliaatioos  ol  value  pa 
to  their  geographical  distribution  are  poisible. . 

Tlie  eiislence  of  fossil  fungi  is  undoubted,  though  very  tew 
of  the  identi£caIioiD  can  be  relied  on  as  regards  species  or  genera. 
They  eilend  bach  beyond  the  Carboniferouf,  where  they  occur 
as  hyphae,  &c.,  preserved  in  the  fos^  woods,  but  the  best  spcci. 
mens  ate  probably  those  in  amber  and  in  sHiceous  petrifactions 
of  more  recent  ori^o. 

Orgfuu. — Individual  hyphae  or  (beir  bnncbes  cftev  eahittit 
in  inany  DaiidioiBycetei  minii"    ' 

ith  the  oli  above  lutt  beyond  it 

KTVK.  nany  parasitic  hyphae  put  out  nunuie  lan 
which  pierce  the  cell-wiLl  of  the  boat  and  forai  a  pea 
iptaffu),  iciiile  {Cyilrriui,  or  sulked  {Btmiltvi),  k 
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Fic.  I.— t,  PttBtuiptra  Mnuificn  (De  Bary).    Mycelium  w 
hauHoria  (t);  I,  £ryi>M';  A  and  B.  mycelium  (h),  wuh  hauslo.- 
(t).    (After  Dt  Bary.l 

man  nclcB  branched  (/■Bwif>ini]orcDnedli>rMH>wi>hauBo(lum. 
In  SMiafna  certain  hyphae  creep  huriiontally  on  ike  surface  of  I*-* 
wbMnlum.  aod  then  aocber  their  tipa  to  ii  tn>  means  of  a  I1-' 
sbon  bnnclRs  (jipfrtmntm},  the  nils  of  which  •often  as- 
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Many  fangi  (Majlw.  ilnriciu,  AnMH  Ac.)  wbu  anwy 
fnnrlDi;  put  out  ribboiblike  or  cylindncu  coni,  or  kben'liJte 
mycriial  pUtn  oF  numenHU  fvnilrl  hypive,  all  irmng  trwnher 

e9ua]1y-  And  luting  by  •automate*,  ind  in  thU  ny  extend  lona 

byphic  may  be  Bard  And  black,  and  very  oiien  Che  retcmbiance  of 
tbfl  KubterTjiDean  forma  to  ■  root  ii  h  nurked  that  they  are  termed 
rhucHDorphL  The  DutermoiL  hyphae  may  even  put  forth  thinner 
hyphae,  ndiatiiiE  inla  [he  loil  like  nxrl-hiiin,  aod  Ehc  canveifcjit 
tfpa  may  be  daady  appreaied  aod  h  divided  by  aepta  ai  \o  reecmble 
tbe  itnc-apea  of  a  higher  plaat  {ArmilUiria  miiltaV 

Siltnlia.—FuiiA  like  other  planu.  Ire  oflcB  fouad  to  More  up 
larae  quaadtka  ef  merve  nutenaU  (o>L,  flycogcn,  carbohydrate*. 
&c-}  ia  ipcclal  puti  of  their  vnetative  tuaue*.  where  they  he 
accumulated  between  a  period  □<  active  awniilation  and  one  of 
renewed  activity,  forming  ncrwa  to  be  conmmed  particulariy 

may  be  packed  away  fa  ainglc  hyphae  or  in  iwoileD  ceUa,  but  the 
hypliae  containinr  them  an  often  galheced  into  thick  cwti*  or 
mycelial  ainndi  (Plallia,  muihnxim,  ic).  or  Balteocd  and  anano- 
moaiDE  ribbocu  and  platea,  often  containing  acvenU  llinda  of  hyphae 
(VinJiiii  lutTuHuu).  In  other  eaiea  the  atniidi  uodoia  diSer- 
eaiiation  into  an  outn  layer  with  blickcaed,  hardeaod  eeD-willa 

--'  "  ^- — '  '""' L—^ —  mj  ff(  iiicQ  teraud  rhiuonipha 

,  _, ...;  only  of  eattendlflc  the  fungui  ia 

Hi,  kikft  roota,  but  also  of  l^ag  dormant,  protected  Sy  the 
auid  cung.     Suth  BfgregatioEU  of  hypbac  frequently  become 

hyphae,  varying  in  *ue  from  that  of  a  pin'a  head  or  a  pea  (Pntta, 
Ccpriwu)  \Q  tut  of  a  maa'a  hat  or  head,  and  weighing  lo  to  75  tb 

P.  Sapvntt,   4c.).      The   interwovm   hyphae   fuae   and    bunch 

I,  an  that  a  paeudoparenchyma  Tcaulta,  the  walla  of 
K  thickened  aod  awbllcn  Intcnully,  or  hardened  and 

■rata  ai  to  obUterate  tbt  lumen,  and  the  hyphae  becrane  nodular 
(Ptijuna  oar,  P.  Mtuani,  ItiiUiiHa  WMrmamm).  The  vacioua 
aclenjtia,  if  kept  laoiiti  give  me  to  the  {nictUicatl«u  of  the  fungi 
eonceroed,  much  at  a  potato  tuber  doe*  to  a  potato  obnt,  and  in 
the  tame  my-  the  tnarv*  matenat*  are  cooauined.  They  are 
principally  Polypord.  Agaridiii,  Pni^;  Don)  are  known  amoiH 
the  Phyconycetca,  UndiDeac  or  Uatilagincaii  Thi  (unction*  (I 
mycelial  atrmnda.  rhiaomorpha  asd  aclcrotla  ai«  not  flRly  to  collect 
and  More  malenala.  but  alao  to  ealend  the  lunrua,  and  in  many 
cam  aimilar  atranda  act  a*  organ*  of  attack.  iV  nme  function* 
of  aiorage  in  advance  of  fmcilhcatioo  are  alao  eacrdaed  by  the 

it  of  Hyphae 

lu  Dfdeta,  or  in  tlieir  rciatjonto  tbeeavironmeat, 

.. . to  the  aubuialum  like  root*,  olhen  remaininji  on 

ila  Burface.  ud  othen  (aerial  hyphae)  ruing  into  the  air.  Such 
hyphae  may  be  mullkxlliilar,  or  they  may  condn  i '   ' 


itraoda  of  hyphae- 


occur  in  mycelial 
■ue*  of  Lodatiua, 

jr  cotoured  milk*' 

>r  tube*  irilh  fluid 


nterwoven  hyphae  and  the  tf 

juier  walh  jaclerotia.  XyUri., ,. 

the  lumen  almoal  obliterated  by  the  thlt 

corda  {Uendiia).    Latejt'tube*  abound  it.  . 

Sirrciim.  Uyctna,  Fiilnliua,  filled  with  whiti 

lluida.  and  Ulvanffvl  hai  ahown  that  almUar 

oily  coateUi  ate  widely  iprout  in  other  HymenoniycciEa.  Some- 
timea  fatty  oil  at  waleiy  aap  b  found  ta  xwoUea  hypfaal  end*,  or 
Buch  tubea  contaia  coloured  aap.  Cyaridia  and  EHiai^yae*  may  be 
alao  cllaaed  here.  In  Jfmdiu  lnryrmtHl  Haitig  haa  obaerved 
thin-walled  Imihae  with  large  lumiaa,  the  septa  of  which  are  per- 
forated like  Ifa«e  of  aieve-Iubea. 

Aa  regard*  it*  oompoaition,  the  cell-wall  of  fuon  ^[biti  varia- 
tion* ofthe  Bme  kind  la  these  met  with  in  higher  plant*.    While 

t>,^    F,,|H|ainental   rO"-lirim«1    i<   ■    f.»l1,,lnv   fn    .lunu    \4T,j.«.nn!    Brul 

ila,  (oiai*  the 


.  and  Wiaie 


many  caae*,  and  la  pnjbably  depodted  dindly  u  uch,  though,  lika 

matlera;  or  nwre  profoundly  altered  throughout,  or  in  definile 
layen.  t^  lifniAcatjon,  auheri^lEod  (TraiMcMj,  ^oaddfaa),  or  awdlinf 
to  a  gilatinoui  mucil^  (TVhu^IS,  CymuHfmuipum),  while  tulin- 
iaatioa  of  the  outer  la>w  1*  conuDon.  One  of^thc  moal  ttrihing 
■Iteration*  of  cell-wall*  I*  that  termed  carbtnitglnm,  in  which  the 
•ubKUMt  mdaally  tiini*  black,  hard  and  brittle,  a*  if  diaiTcd — 
<T-  Xyiuii.  CUaHBO,  aone  adetotia.  At  the  other  citreme  iht 
crD-wMl*  of  many  Ikbea-fun^are  aoft  and  coloulet*,  but  turn 
blue  in  Iodine,  a*  doe*  lUrch.  The  young  cell-wall  li  alway*  tenmia 
and  Aeidble,  and  may  remain  >o  ihrouuhaut.  but  in  manv  caH* 
Thjckening*  and  itnictiinil  diflere 


'  Aacomycete*,  yeait,  9a.  la  addition  to  Iheac  ceH-content*  we 
have  iDod  indirect  evidence  of  the  eiiatcnce  of  bige  aeriea  of.other 
bodte*,  *uch  taproteida,  carbohydraiea.  organic  acida,  alkaloida, 
ciuyinea,  4c-  Tbeae  muat  not  be  confounded  with  Ibe  aumerou* 
HibftavH  obtained  by  chemiiAl  analyii*  of  naaae*  of  the  fuOEua, 
a*  there  i*  often  no  prwf  of  the  manner  of  accurtence  of  *uch  bodiea. 


with  the' 
(Cloncrpi),  (lie. 


:  with  a  good  ahow  of  probability  that 

preformed  io  the  lii^ng  celL    Such  are 

,  nidnjiuv,dtc.),addt(acetic,  dtricanda  wbolc*erfe* 

),  ethereal  oil*  and  reainoua  bodiea,  of  ten  combined 


,  .  .  jniyme*  alitacfy  eitracted  from  [untl  are  imirliuii 

(yea«t*,  mould*,  &c.)_,  which  vptit  cane-«ugar  antT  other  complex 

levuloaei  diaMMi.  which  convert  itarGhH  into  augar*  lAsftrpUui^ 
Ac);  cyfam,  which  diaaolvc  allukne  liaiilarly  (Bslrjnr.  4c-); 
piplaiti,  uaini  the  term  a*  a  general  one  for  all  eniyme*  which 
convert  pnnefila  lata  peptone*  and  otherlKidie*  (PninUimm,  Sec): 
lipaia,  which  break  up  lattv  oil*  lEmfiaa,  Pkyamyai.  4c)i 
aryJaja,  which  briog  about  the  oaidationa  and  change*  of  c^our 
obaerved  In  BoUtlUrawi  tymojt,  extracted  by  Buchoer  fmn  yeaat, 
which  brinn  about  the  convmion  of  *'w"r  into  BlmhcJanH  rmrfmi- 

dioxide.     That  *uch   enxyme*  aie  f ._   _, 

evident  from  the  behaviour  of  hyphae,  which  have 


C  pratopUam   ia 

collo^oii  him*  aiid  iayen  at  wax,  4c.     That  •  ' 

have  to  attack,  lui  been  ihgwn  ^>y  the  extraction  of  di 

eventa  occur  in  other  fungi.  The  aame  lact  ii  inilicateil  liy  the  wide 
lanKe  of  organic  eulntancea  which  can  be  uiitized  by  feajrifliai 
and  other  moidd*,  and  by  Ibe  behaviour  li  naraiiiic  fuagi  which 
deMToy  vaiiou*  cell-conlenu  and  tiaaoea.  Many  of  the  edouied 
pigment*  of  fungi  are  fixed  in  the  cell-waH*  or  cjtcreted  to  the  out- 
aide  (F<nad  atntpKeta).  Matnichot  hat  uaed  them  For  atalnlng 
the  living  protopuam  of  other  fungi  by  growing  the  two  together- 
Striking  inaUDCea  of  colouttd  mycelia  are  aSorded  by  CorfKioi 
uanu'iuiiac,  blood- red;  Eiapkomyra  IjveilUi,  yeJlow-gTeen: 
CJi^raipUtnum  dfrvfinonm,  verdieri*  green;  and  the  Vematti, 


Ilhough 


re  ii«  ■■  yet  been  proved  to  contain  them,  the 
Itiona  of  recent  yean  hav*  reveabd  then  in  ihi 
thoroughly  examined,  a 


aa  eiaentlal  to  the  ceU  of  a  fungu* 

of  other  organitnn.    The  hyphae  of  tnany  contain 
vcn  hundred*  of  nudci  (Phycomycctea) :  thoae  of  other* 

■' ■"  -'  "  each  tegment,  or  only  two  jfiwmnpi) 

I.    Even  the  iaolaled  cclla  of  the  yeaat 

.,  ,_,^ A*  a  rule  the  nuclei  of  the  mycelium 

very  muiule  (I'S-l  ■  In  Pljiiiaiwi),  but  tboaa  of  many  a*d 
■pons  are  la!ne  and  caiily  rendered  viable.  Aa  with  other 
lu,  an  ia  lun^  the  eHenlial  pmco*  of  teniliialkHi  couiia  b  tbc 
on  of  two  nuclei,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  wcU-markcd  (exual 


IK  (Eiyif^)  in  each  < 


CUHcd    under    the   v>noui   groun.     ] 

■ccoinpuufd  by  mQ  lh£  CHCntL*]  fmur 

Sfont.^So  Igimiiml  hu  evrr  bi 


nlcd  id  Iron  ■  hypha  or  UDinlliilir  lungui,  Ind  caplbic  of  ilKir 
Erowini  dui— nmiEutini — iDreproduce  tbe  lungut.  iiA  apDre;  bnl 
II  it  ividnit  l&i[  Ki  wide  a  definiiiDD  don  not  Exdude  Ihc  mdiniry 


pUfx  of  wifin.  dcfiniteDaa  in  nuEnb^,  mode  «f  pnpAnliDd,  and  __ 
forth,  inch  thai  Ihey  as  be  iHidiiaulihal  moiew  kHdurply  Inm 
Ibo  hyplue  which  produce  them.  The  only  phyiiolofiol  pccuGuity 
cifaibiled  in  cemmon  by  ill  tpom  i>  that  they  Rrmlnile  mai 
iniliate  the  production  of  i  aew  ruDgutpbat.  whether  ■  apore 
TGsuhi  from  the  Houel  unioii  of  two  limllar  nmete*  (lygoipore) 
or  from  the  fertiUation  cf  an  egf^cU  by  the  protoptaiA  of  a 
male  orgaa  (ooapore);  or  b  developed  uexuaDy  at  a  mollis 
(looopoR)  or  a  quieicent  body  cut  off  fiom  a  bypha  (conutium)  or 
dcvckned  alonE  Ita  courae  ^diun  or  cbbmydoapore).  or  in  in 
proroiriBsn  (eodeapore).  are  matten  of  iqporlance  which  have  IhrLr 
Diea  in  the  daiaficatiofi  and  termioolefy  of  «porc>i  thooc^  in  many 
leauectf  they  are  largely  of  academic  intereat. 

Klcba  ha*  allemplad  to  divide  iperea  inu  thmt  calcgoclei  aa 
followa:  li)  idaoHiorea,  ariiing  by  rebtively  liniple  nlL^viboni 
aad  ■ubaen'uif  rapid  dlmemiBatum  and  propagation,  f.f.  Eooaporra. 
conidia,  endogDnidia.  ityloaporea,  Ac,:  W  jAuloapom,  due  ia 
■Jm^  icarrangcment  of  ceil-coatentak  and  tubafn-ving  the  grrwience 
of  iW  fungufl  IhrouBh  period*  of  ejoBency,  r,f .  genimae,  rhlamydo- 


timt  pFi-iike  tnnch 
PTOvidnrcacfaof  whi 

■■"  dcveloproer"  "' 


re  may  be  merely  a  anA  dun  hypha,  the  end 
ing  and  bccomea  cut  os  aa  a  coniaium  by  tbe 
im,  which  then  iplita  and  allowa  the  eonCliuB 
11^  ilic  hypha  bdow  the  aeptum  frowa  lenArd* 
Lhia  proceaa  aeverai  cimee  before  tbe  termitial 

0  a  chaio  of  conidis  rcauba,  the  oldeM  of  «hicb 

1  (£r>ripjkr}i  when  the  primary  branch  hai 
nai  tenet,  bnndn  may  ante  from  below  ^pd 
MB.  ihui  fsnnine  ■  tuft  IPniaUaimi,   Or  tlw 

■nd  put  forth  ■  aerlea  el 


(ittripiMa)  iron  tbe  increaied  aurface  Ihui 
develMa  a  timilar  baiipetai  chain  of  conidia 
im  coabiHtiont  of  thae  proceaaea  reault  in 

....  , unierout  vaiieliet  of  enjuiiltely  braoched 

tporopfaDrea  of  thit  type  IBotrylu,  Bttrjotptrnm,  VtttiaBium,  ftc.)- 

A  Kvnd  type  ii  developed  aa  followa:  tbe  primary  hypha  forma 

a  aeptum  below  ita  apex  aa  before*  and  the  tetmlnal  conidlum.  thua 

-*- — ^rted,  put!  out  a  braoch  at  Ita  apex,  nMch  ttaita  aa  a  mot 

and  npidly  iwella  to  •  eecond  conidlum:    thit  repeati  the 

ia,andHan,H  that  wv  now  have  a  chain  of  caddindevelopci] 

■__  ---"T„hetaj below, and, aalnf'riiWIK.m. 


Fie.  y—CyUBpia  caaiidia. 
t*..   ,  HI,  Antheridium. 


!J??T™' 


(After  De 


IS 


lich  lecreiea  an  en velopiiig  cell-wail  and  becooiet  a  apore 

idoaporej.ud  braocbed  mtnna  tpotanyia  may  atlte  aa  before 

L ;j^ — \     c.-fc.  — ^y  ^  termed  noriBgiopharct.    In  Stor^ 

•e  aba  to  abort  bnncbeh  wMch  meet  and 

C-,  tbeendaoT  ibe  braochea  twcll  up  into  aporangia,  whicn  develop 
Aapona  in  Ibcir  interior  fwwporangia).  or  their  contenta  become 
Mphen^  which  may  be  fcrtiliicd  by  the  conlenia  of  other  braochea 

ic  aporopliofe  bara  aexuafccila,  they  may  be  conveniently  termed 

Compound  iporophorea  ariae  when  any  of  the  branched  or  tm- 
hnnched  typea  of  apocr-bemring   hyphae  deacribed  above  aacepd 

lihioiu,  columna  or  other  compiei  puaaea.    The  nme  lava 

-'     '  ■''vidual  hyphae  and  their  briDchca  aa  to  lunple 

u  long  aa  the  conidia,  aporai^^,  gam^ra*  ^-^ 

^[temal  surface^  it  ia  quite  contittent  (o  tpeak 


ipofophorea,  ai 


like  Slilbxm,  Cfimium,  Ac    Tboe  ' 
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ut  to  cases  where  the  main  hum  of  the  aporophore  fonns  a  supporting 
tissue  of  closely  crowded  or  interwoven  byphae,  the  spon^nous 
terminal  parts  of  the  hyphae  being  found  at  the  periphery  or  apical 
regions  onlv.  Here  we  have  tht  cushion-like  tvpe  (stroma)  of 
Nectria  and  many  Pyrenomycetes,  the  davate  receptacle  of 
Clavaria,  Sic,  passing  mto  the  complex  forms  met  with  in  SparasWt 
Xylaria,  Polyporei,  and  Aioricini,  &c.  In  these  cases  the  compound 
sporophore  is  often  termed  the  hymenophore,  and  its  various  parts 
Demand  special  names  (pileus,  stipes,  gills,  pores,  &c.)  to  denote 
peculiarities  of  distribution  of  the  nymenium  over  the  surface. 

Other  series  of  modifications  arise  m  which  the  tissues  correspond- 
ing to  the  stroma  invest  the  sporogenous  hyphal  ends,  and  thus 
enclose  the  spores,  asd,  baaidia,  &c.,  in  a  cavity.  In  the  simplest 
case  the  stroma,  after  bearing  its  crop  of  conidia  or  oidia,  develops 
ascogenous  branches  in  the  loosened  meshes  of  its  interior  (e.g. 
Onygena).  Another  simple  case  is  where  the  plane  or  slightly  convex 
surface  of  the  stroma  rises  at  its  margins  and  overgrows  tne  sporo- 

Scnous  hyphal  ends,  so  that  the  spores,  asci,  Ac,  come  to  lie  in  the 
cpression  of  a  cavity — e.g.  SeUnia,  Cypkelia — and  even  simpler 
cases  are  met  with  in  ifortierdla,  where  the  zygospore  is  invested  by 
the  overgrowth  of  a  dense  mat  of  closely  branchmg  hyphae,  and  in 
Cymnoauus,  where  a  loose  mat  of  similarly  barren  hyphae  covers 
in  the  tufts  of  asci  as  they  develop. 

In  such  examples  as  tne  above  we  may  regard  the  hymenium 
(SoUniOt  Cy^hma),  zygospores,  or  asci  as  truly  invested  by  later 
growth,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  processes  which  result 
in  the  enclosure  of  the  spores,  asci,  &c.,  in  a  "  fructification  "  are 
much  more  involved,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  developed  in  the 
interior  of  hyphal  tissues,  which  are  by  no  means  obviously  homo- 
logous with  a  stroma.  Thus  in  PentciUium,  Euretium,  £rystpke, 
&c.,  hyphal  ends  which  are  the  initials  of  ascogenous  branches,  are 
invested  by  closely  packed  branches  at  an  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  the  asci  develop  inside  what  has  by  that  time  become 
a  complete  investment.  Whether  a  true  sexual  process  precedes 
these  processes  or  not  does  not  affect  the  present  question,  the 
point  being  that  the  resulting  spheroidal  "  fructification  "  (cleisto- 
carp,  peritnecium)  has  a  definite  wall  of  its  own  not  directly  com- 
parable with  a  stroma.  In  other  cases  (Hypomyees,  Necina)  the 
perithecia  arise  on  an  already  mature  stroma,  while  yet  more  numer- 
ous examples  can  be  given  {Poronia,  Hypaxyton,  Ctcvkeps,  &c.) 
where  the  perithecia  onginate  below  the  surface  of  a  stroma  formed 
long  before.  Similarly  with  the  various  types  of  conidial  or  ddial 
"  fructifications."  termed  pycnidia,  spermc^onia,  aecidia,  &c.  In 
the  simplest  of  these  cases — e.g.  Fumago — a  single  mycelial  cell 
divides  by  septa  in  all  three  planes  until  a  more  or  less  solid  clump 
results.  Then  a  hollow  appears  in  the  centre  owing  to  the  more 
hipid  extension  of  the  outer  parts,  and  into  this  hollow  the  cells 
lining  it  put  forth  short  sporogenous  branches,  from  the  tips  of 
which  the  spores  (stylospores,  conidia,  spcrmatia}  are  abstricted.  In 
a  similar  way  tire  developed  the  pycnidia  of  Cietnnoboltu,  Pleospara, 
Cucurbitaria,  Leptosphaeria  and  others.  In  other  cases  {Diplodia, 
Aecidiiim,  &c.)  conidial  or  oidial  "  fructifications  "  arise  by  a  number 
of  hyphae  interweaving  themselves  into  a  knot,  as  ii  tjiey  were 
forming  a  sclerotium.  The  outer  parts  of  the  mass  then  differentiate 
as  a  wall  or  investment,  and  the  interior  becomes  a  hollow,  into 
which  hyphal  ends  grow  and  abstrict  the  spores.  Much  more 
complicated  are  the  processes  in  a  large  series  of  "  fructifications," 
where  the  mycelium  nrst  develops  a  densely  packed  mass  of  hyphae, 
all  alike,  in  which  labyrinths  of  cavities  subsequently  form  by 
separation  of  hyphae  in  the  previously  homogeneous  mass,  and  the 
hymenium  covers  the  walls  of  these  cavities  and  passages  as  with  a 
lining  layer.  Meanwhile  differences  in  consistency  appear  in  various 
strata,  and  a  dense  outer  protective  layer  (pcridium),  soft  gelatinous 
layers,  and  so  on  are  formed,  the  whole  eventually  attaining  great 
complexity — e.g.  puff-balls,  earth-stars  and  various  PhaUouUae. 

Spore- Distrwuium. — Ordinary  conidia  and  similarly  abstricted 
dry  spores  arc  so  minute,  light  and  numerous  that  their  dispersal 
b  ensured  by  any  current  of  air  or  water,  and  we  also  know  that 
rats  and  other  burrowing  animab  often  carry  them  on  their  fur; 
similarly  with  birds,  insects,  slugs,  worms,  &c.,  on  claws,  feathers, 
proboscides,  &c.,  or  merely  adherent  to  the  slimy  body.  In  addition 
to  these  accidental  modes  of  dispersal/ however,  there  is  a  series  of 
interesting  adaptations  on  the  part  of  the  funnis  itself.  Piissing 
over  the  locomotor  activity  of  zoospores  (PyAtiim,  Penmospora, 
SaproUgnia)  we  often  find  spores  held  under  tension  in  sporangia 
{Ptiobofus)  or  in  asd  (Penxa)  until  ripe,  and  then  forcibly  shot  out 
by  the  sudden  rupture  of  the  sporannal  wall  under  the  pressure  of 
liquid  behind — mechanism  comparaUe  to  that  of  a  pop-gun,  if  we 
suppose  air  replaced  by  watery  sap.  Even  a  single  conidium,  held 
tense  to  the  last  moment  by  tne  elastic  cell-wall,  may  be  thus  shot 
forward  by  a  spurt  of  liquid  under  pressure  in  the  hypha  abstrict- 
ing  it  ie.g.  Empusa),  and  similarly  with  basidiospores  {Coprinus, 
Agaricus,  &c).  A  more  complicated  case  is  illustrated  by  Spkaero- 
Mus,  where  the  entire  mass  of  spores,  enclosed  in  its  own  peridium, 
is  suddenly  shot  up  into  the  air  like  a  bomb  from  a  mortar  by  the 
elastic  retroversion  of  a  peculiar  layer  which,  up  to  the  last  moment, 
surrounded  the  bomb,  and  then  suddenly  splits  above,  turns  inside 
out,  and  drives  the  former  as  a  projectile  from  a  gun.  Gelatinous 
or  mudlaginous  degenerations  of  cell-walls  arc  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  interests  of  spore  dispersal.    The  roudlage  surrounding 


enidospores  of  Afucor ,  conidia  of  BmpusOt  &c,  serves  to  gum  tlie  spora 
to  animals.  Such  gums  are  formed  abundantly  In  pycnidia,  and, 
absorbing  water,  swell  and  Carry  out  the  mores  in  long  tepdrils, 
which  emerge  for  days  and  dry  as  they  reach  tne  air,  the  glued  spores 
gradually  being  set  tree  by  ram,  wind,  &c.  In  oidial  chains  {SderO' 
tinia)  a  minute  double  wedge  61  wall-substance  arises  in  the  middle 
lamella  between  each  pair  olcontiguous  oidia,  and  by  its  enlar^gement 
splits  the  separating  lamella.  These  dbjunctors  serve  as  points  of 
application  tor  the  elastic  push  of  the  swelling  spore-ends,  and  as 
tne  connecting  outer  lamella  of  cell-wall  suddenly  gives  way,  the 
spores  are  jenced  asunder.  In  many  cases  the  slimy  masses  of 
spermatia  (Uredineae),  conidia  (Clamceps),  basidiospores  {Phallus, 
Coprinus),  &c.,  emit  more  or  less  powerful  odours,  which  attract 
flies  or  other  insects,  and  it  has  been  shown  that*  bees  carry  the 
fragrant  oidia  of  SderoHnia  to  the  stigma- of  Vaccinium  and  infect 
it,  and  that  flies  carry  away  the  foetid  spores  of  Phallus,  iust  as 
pollen  u  dispersed  by  such  insects.  Whether  the  strong  odour  of 
trimethyhimine  evolved  by  the  qxnes  of  TUletia  attracts  insects  is 
not  known. 

The  recent  observations  and  exceedin^y  ingenious  experiments  of 
Falck  have  shown  that  the  sporophores  of  the  Basidiomycetes — 
especially  the  large  sporophores  of  such  forms  as  Boletus^  Polyporus-^ 
contain  quantities  of  reserve  combustible  material  which  are  burnt 
up  by  the  active  metabolism  occurring  when  the  fruit-body  is  ripe. 
By  this  means  the  temperature  of  the  sporophore  is  raised  and  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  surrounding  air  may  be  one  of  several 
degrees.  As  a  result  convection  currents  are  produced  in  the  air 
which  are  sufficient  to  catch  the  basidiospores  in  thdr  fall  and  carry 
them,  away  from  the  regions  of  comparative  atmospheric  stillness 
near  the  ground,  to  the  upper  air  where  more  powerful  air-currents 
can  bring  about  their  wide  distribution. 

ClassijUation. — It  has  been  accepted  for  some  time  now  that 
the  majority  of  the  fungi  proper  fall  into' three  main  groups, 
the  Phycomycctes,  Ascomycetes  and  Basidiomycetes,  the 
Schizomycetes  and  MyxomyceCcs  (Mycetozoa)  being  considered 
as  independent  groups  not  coming  under  the  true  fungi. 

The  chief  schemes  of  classification  put  forward  in  detail  have 
been  those  of  P.  A..  Saccardo  (1882-1892),  of  Oskar  Brefeld  and 
Von  Tavel  (1893),  of  P.  £.  L.  Van  Tieghem  (1893)  and  of  J. 
Schroeter  (1892).  The  scheme  of  Brefeld,  which  was  baaed  on 
the  view  that  the  Ascomycetes  and  Basidiomycetes  were  com- 
pletely asexual  and  that  these  two  groups  had  been  derived 
from  one  division  (Zygomycetes)  of  the  Phycomycctes,  has  been 
very  widely  accepted.  The  recent  work  of  the  last  twelve  years 
has  shown,  however,  that  the  two  higher  groups  of  fu^gi  exhibit 
distinct  sexuality,  of  dther  a  normal  or  reduced  type,  and  has 
also  rendered  very  doubtful  the  view  of  the  origin  of  these  two 
groups  from  the  Phycomycctes.  The  real  difl&culty  of  classifica- 
tion of  the  fungi  lies  in  the  polyphyletic  nature  of  the  group. 
There  is  very  Uttle  doubt  that  the  primitive  fungi  have  been 
derived  by  degradation  from  the  lower  algae.  It  appears, 
however,  that  sudi  a  degradation  has  occurred  not  onjy  once 
in  evolution  but  on  several  occasions,  so  that  we  have  in  the 
Phycomycctes  not  a  series  of  naturally  related  forms,  but  grpups 
which  have  arisen  perfectly  independently  of  one  another  from 
various  groups  of  the  algae.  It  is  also  possible  in  the  absence 
of  satisfactory  intermediate  forms  that  the  Ascomycetes  and 
Basidiomycetes  have  also  been  derived  from  the  algae  indq)cn- 
dently  of  the  Phycomycetes,  and  perhaps  of  one  another. 

A  natural  classification  on  these  lin^  would  obviously  be  very 
complicated,  so  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it 
will  be  best  to  retain  the  three  main  groups  mentioned  above, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  Phycomycetes  especially  are  far  from 
bdng  a  natural  group.  The  following  gives  a  tabular  surv^  of 
the  scheme  adopted  in  the  present  artide: . 

A.  Phtcomycbtbs.  Alga-Uke  fungi  with  unicellular  thallus 
and  well-marked  sexual  oigans. 

Class  I. — Oomycetes.  Mycelium  usually  well  developed,  .but 
sometimes  poor  or  absent.  Sexual  reproduction  by  oogonia 
and  anthcridia;  asexual  reproduction  by  zoospjttes  or 
conidia. 

1.  Moiioblepharidineae.    Mycelium  present,  anthcridia  with 

antherozoids,  oogonium  with  single. oosphere:  Mono- 
blepharidaceae. 

2.  Peronosporineae.    Mycelium  {nrsent;  antheridja  but  no 

antherozoids;  oogonia  with  one  or  more  ooq)beres: 
Pferonosporaceac,  Baprolcgniaceae. 

3.  Chytridineae.    Mycchum   poorly  developed  or  ahti^nt; 

oogonia  and  anthcridia  (vnthoot  antherozoids)  known  in 
some  cases;  zoospores  cx>mmon : .  Chytridificeae.  Ant 
Cylistaceae. 
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A.  PHnromcETTS. — Moit  oF  the  reunt  work  of  iniporUuic« 
Id  thia  froup  drali  vilh  the  cyt^ogy  oF  iuua]  reproduction  uvl 
of  jpore-foniulion,  &nd  the  effect  of  cxtcnui  conditiom  Ob  Ibe 
productioa  of  reprodiiclive  orguu. 

UsmMtplieriiatm  candiu  of  i  v«y  null  graup  of  aquitk 
fomu  LivinE  on  fallen  Iwip  in  pond*  And  dilchn.  Only  one  gtnm. 
i/onoiUpkarit,  cm  cerUinly  be  pLued  here.  tliouEh  n  loinewbil 
snuiar  gcnuL  UwiMtfikans,  wiih  ■  pecgliar  multicilute  uovpore 
like  that  ol  KdKMru,  ii  provlaioBilLy  pbeed  ui  ibe  aame  group. 
VnsNipihtru  w»  6ru  dcKribed  by  Cotau  in  1S71,  but  Irom  tluil 

linH  until  ie«  when  Rolind  Tbuter  deecribcd  '  

from  AaHrica  tin  genui  wu  complMely  loM  ilihl  of. 

hai  ooconia  vrilh  wigle  ootphvrei  ind  utbcndiA , 

mmoAad  unkiUiite  nncherozoidi;  the«e  creep  to  the  oper 
Donmium  And  then  swim  in-    The  menbUnce  iKIween  Ihii  lenui 
and  Otifiiffiiimm  aRKing  thr  algae  ia  very  atrikiiig.  aa  ia  alio  that  ol 


■r  (Pjrtinni).  .  .      ,,  ^ 

tPkyUpUJuTa).  onion-mildEH  IPireniipm).     ^Mtiim  it  ■  aemj- 

wilh  nor;  hi  byplue  penetrate  the  nll-walli  and  npidly  dntroy 
the  niery  liiiaH  of  the  living  plant:  then  Ihe  iungui  livn  in  the 
deail  remain*.  When  the  free  entti  of  the  hyphK  emerge  apin  into 
Ibt  air  they  mil  up  into  leherical  bodio  which  tnay  nlhei  fall 
off  and  bchncuconidia.  each  putting  out  ■  germ-tube  and  igffcling 
the  Inl^  or  the  fcnn-mbe  Iteelf  awcll*  up  into  a  awporsngium 
whkh  dewlope  ■  aumber  of  noiporea.  In  the  rotting  tinuea 
brancheaoflbe  oldamynyiin  •Imibrly  iwell  up  and  form  anthcridiii 
and  oofsak  (Bf.  4}.  The  contenli  ot  the  intheridium  are  no(  act 
tree,  but  that  organ  peuetimtea  the  oogonium  hy  meana  of  a  narrow 
outgrowth,  tbc  fertUuiiic  tufK»  and  a  male  nucleua  then  paun  over 
iniD  the  Allele  ooapherei  which  at  firat  nultinuclcale  becomca  uni- 
nucleate befon  fertiliBtloa.    Fyllimm  b  of  intereit  ai  illuunting 


aooaporea  (fig.  5).     T^  drvelopr 

deacribed  above:  ia  other  cam  the  direct  coaidiai  gerninatia 
characterittic  of  genera  r-f.  Ftrtunpom  while  ochera  0 
w»pa<n-<.r.i>lua*Mn.ftc  In  C>Wfw(A»i>i*)thc'-eDn' 
are  abatrkled  in  baiipetal  chain-like  aefiea  fion  the  endi  ot  hi 


Klixw^TiDi 


-like  aeiiH  fion  the  endi  ot  h  tphae 
'taand  break  through  theepidemiia 


antberidia  and  oogonia  at  deictibcd  ia  PfOnm 


In  Cjaefia  BliH  tbc  ooaphere  eoataiai 


lium  «••  into  it,  t: 
-a.     Wediua  have 
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1 ,  PtnnnpM  ptratilica.  Voung 
1.  Albma    antida.     (>^niun 

ooipiiere  and  the  rertUizing 
number  ot  undifferentiated  gamel 
umete.     Between  Cyalopia  Bti/t 


i.  The  lame.     Fertilized  en- 
cell  M  lurrounded  by  Se 
pcnplaam  (p). 
n  and  hai  been  termed  a  oieno- 
m  rhe  one  hand  and  PyMKm  it 


r^K 


j^^^^ 
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Sa^oUtmatAcklyatPytkispsiSt  Di^yiukiu,Aplames.  Motile  soospores 
which  escape  from  the  zoosporanriura  are  present  except  in  A  planes. 
The  sexual  reproduction  shows  ul  transitions  between  forms  which 
are  normally  sexual,  like  the  Pcronosporaceae,  to  forms  in  which 
no  antheridium  is  developed  and  the  oospheres  develop  partheno- 
genetically.  The  oogonia,  unlike  the  Peronosporaccae,  contain  more 
than  one  oosphere.  Klebs  Jias  -shown  that  the  development  of 
zoosporangia  or  of  bogonia  and  pollinodia  rcq)ectively  in  SaproUgnia 
is  dependent  on  the  external  conditions;  so  long  as  a  continued 
stream  of  suitable  food-material  is  ensured  the  mycelium  grows  on 
without  forming  reproductive  organs,  but  directly  the  supplies  of 
nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  food  fall  below  a  certain  dqsrce  of 
concentration  sporangia  are  developed.  Further  reduction  oC  the 
supplies  of  food  effects  the  formation  of  oogonia.  This  explains  the 
sequence  oC  events  in  the  case  of  a  Sapri^gnia-myaMum  radiating 
from  a  dead  fly  in  water.  Those  parts  nearest  the  fly  and  best 
supplied  develop  barren  hyphae  only:  in  a  sone  at  the  peru^ery. 
where  the  products  of  putrefaction  dissolved  in  the  water  form  a 
dilute  but  easily  accessible  supply,  the  zoosporangia  are  developed 
in  abundance;  oogonia,  however,  are  only  formed  in  the  depths  of 
this  radiating  mycelium,  where  the  supplies  of  available  food 
materials  are  least  abundant. 

Chytridinea*. — These  parasitic  and  minute,  chiefly  aquatic,  forms 
may  be  looked  upon  as  oegencrate  Oomycetes,  since  a  sexual  process 
and  feeble  unicellular  mycelium  occur  in  some;  or  they  may  be 
n»arded  as  aeries  of  primitive  forms  leading  up  to  higher  members. 
There  is  no  means  (rf  deciding  the  question.  They  are  usually 
included  in  Oomycetes,  but  their  simfde  structure,  minute  size, 
usually  unidliate  zoospores,  and  their  negative  characters  would 
justify  their  retention  as  a  separate  group.  It  contains  less  than 
aoo  species,  chiefly  parasitic  on  *yr  in  alsae  and  other  water-plants 
or  animals,  of  vanous  kinds,  or  in  other  fungi,  seedlings,  pollen  and 
higher  plants.  They  arc  often  devoid  of  hyphae,  or  put  forth  fine 
protoplasmic  filaments  into  the  cells  of  their  hosts.  Alter  absorbing 
the  cell-contents  of  the  latter,  which  it  does  in  a  few  hours  or  days, 
the  fungus  puts  out  a  sporangium,  the  contents  of  which  break  up 
into  numerous  minute  swarm-spores,  usually  one-ciliate,  rarely 
two-ciliate.  Any  one  of  these  soon  comes  to  rest  on  a  host-cell, 
and  either  pierces  it  and  empties  its  contents  into  its  cavity,  where 
the  further  development  occurs  (Olpidium),  or  merely  sends  in 
delicate  protoplasmic  filaments  (laitophjfdium)  or  a  short  hyphal 
tube  of,  at  most,  two  or  throe  cells,  which  acts  as  a  haustonum, 
the  further  development  taking  place  outside  the  cell-wall  of  the 
host  {Ckytridium).  In  some  cases  resting  spores  are  formed  inside 
the  host  ^ChytHdium),  and  give  rise  to  zoosporangia  on  ^mina- 
tion.  In  a  few  species  a  sexual  process  is  describ«i,  consisting  in 
the  conjugation  of  similar  cells  (Zyeochj^um)  or  the  union  of 
two  dissimilar  ones  (PolyphaiMs).  In  the  development  of  dis- 
tinct antheridial  and  oogonial  cells  the  allied  Ancylistineae  show 
close  alliances  to  Pytkium  and  the  Oomycetes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  unidliate  zoospores  of  Poiyphagiu  have  slightly  amoeboid 
movements,  and  in  this  and  the  pseudopodium-like  nature  of  the 

Krotoplasmic  processes,  such  forms  sunest  resemblances  to  the 
lyxomycetes.  Opinions  differ  as  to  wheucr  the  Chytridineae  are  de- 
K aided  or  primitive  forms,  and  the  group  still  needs  critical  revision, 
any  new  forms  will  doubtless  be  discovered,  as  they  are  rarely 
collected  on  account  of  their  minuteness.  Some  forms  cause  damping 
off  of  seedlings-~e.f.  CHpidium  Brassicae;  others  discoloured  s|X>ts 
and  even  tumour-like  swellings — «.g.  SynchyHum  Scabiosat,  S. 
Smcdsae^  UropUycHs,  &c.,  on  higher  plants.  Analogies  have  been 
pointed  out  between  Chytridiaceae  and  unicellular  aleae,  such  as 
Chloro^haeraceae,  Protocoocaccae,  "  Pbimellaceae,"  oc.,  some  of 
which  are  parasitic,  and  suggestions  may  be  entertained  as  to 
possible  origin  from  such  algae. 

The  Zygomycetes,  of  which  about  200  species  are  described,  are 
especially  important  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  since  they  fur- 
nished the  series  whence  Brefeld  derived  the  vast  majority  of  the 
fungi.  They  are  characterized  especially  by  the  zygospores,  but 
the  asexual  organs  (sporangia)  exhibit  interesting  senes  of  changes, 
beginning  with  the  typical  sporangium  of  Mucor  containing  numerous 
endospores,  passing  to  cases  where,  as  in  T^mnidium,  these  are 
accompanied  with  more  numerous  small  sporangia  (sporangioles) 
containing  few  spores,  and  thence  to  Chaetodadium  and  Pipiouphalis, 
where  the  sporanpoles  form  but  one  spore  and  fall  and  germinate 
as  a  whole;  that  is  to  say,  the  monosporous  worangium  has  become 
a  conidium,  and  Brefeld  regarded  these  and  similar  series  of  changes 
as  explaining  the  relation  of  ascus  to  conidium  in  higher  funjgi. 
According  to  his  view,  the  ascus  is  in  dfoct  the  sporangium  with 
several  spores,  the  conidium  the  sporangiole  with  but  one  spore, 
and  that  not  loose  but  fused  with  the  sporangiole  wall.  On  this 
basis,  with  other  interesting  morphological  comparisons,  Brefeld 
erected  his  hypotheas,  now  untenable,  that  the  Ascomycetes  and 
Bandiomyoeies  diverge  from  the  Zygomycetes,  the  former  having 
particularly  specialized  the  ascus  (sporangial)  mode  of  reproduction, 
the  latter  having  specialised  the  oonidial  (indehiscent  one-spored 
sporangiole)  mocfe.  In  addition  to  sporangia  and  the  conidial  spores 
referred  to,  some  Mucorini  show  a  peculiar  mode  of  vegetative 
reproduction  by  means  of  gemmae  or  chlamydospores  i.e.  short 
segments  of  the  hyphae  become  stored  with  fatty  reserves  and  act 
aa  spores.   The  gemmae  formed  on  submerged  M  ucors  may  bud  like 


a  yeast,  and  eveh  bring  about  alcoholic  fermentation  in  a  saocharine 
solution. 

The  segments  of  the  hyphae  in  this  group  usually  contain  several 
nuclei.  At  the  time  of  ^rangial  formation  the  protoplasm  with 
numerous  nuclei  streams  into  the  swollen  end  of  the  sporai^of^ore 
and  there  becomes  cut  off  by  a  cell-wall  to  form  the  sporangium. 
The  protoplasm  then  becomes  cut  up  by  a  series  of  clefts  into  a 
number  ol  smaller  and  smaller  pieces  which  are  unicellular  in 
PUohdus,  multicellular  in  Sporodtnia.  These  then  become  sur- 
rounded by  a  cell-wall  and  form  the  spores.  This  mode  c^  spore- 
formation  is  totally  different  from  that  in  the  ascus;  hence  one  of 
the  difficulties  of  tne  acceptance  of  Brefeld's  view  of  the  homology 
of  ascus  and  s(>orangium.  The  cytology  of  zygospore-formation  is 
not  known  in  detail; 
the  so-called  gametes 
which  fuse  are  multi- 
nucleate and  ari  no  doubt 
of  the  nature  of  jgame- 
taneia.  The  fate  ol  these 
nuclei  is  doubtful,  -  prob- 
ably they  fuse  m  pairs 
(fiB,.  6).  "^ 

Blakeslee  has  lately 
made  some  very  import- 
ant observations  of  the 
Zygomycetes.  It  is  well 
known  that  whik:  in  some 
forms,  e.g.  Spordiuia, 
zygospores  are  easily  ob- 
tained, in  others,  €.§.  most 
species  oi  Mucor,  they 
are  very  erratic  in  their 
appearance.  This  has  now 
been  explained  by 
Blakeslee,  who  finds  that 
the  Mucorinae  can  be 
divided  into  two  ^ups, 
termed  homothallic  and 
heterothallic  respectively. 
In  the  first  group  zygo- 
spores can  arise  by  the 
union  of  branches  from 
the  same  mycelium  and 
so  can  be  produced  by  the 
growth  from  a  single  spore ; 
this  group  includes  Spot' 
diuia  grandis,  Spinalus 
furiger,  wmc  species  of 
Mucor,  &c  The  majority 
of  forms,  however,  fall 
into  the  heterothallic 
group,  in  which  the  asso- 
ciation of  branches  from 
two  mycelia  different  in 
nature  is  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  zygospores. 
These  structures  cannot 
then  be  produced  from  the 
product  of  a  single  Mx>re 
nor  even  from  tne  tnalli 
derived  from  any  two 
spores.  The  two  kinds  of 
tnalli  Blakeske  considers 
to  have  a  differentiation 
of  the  nature  of  sex  and 


Fhxn  StradMirgerli  UkrhiKk  ia  Hatena.  ly 
permktiffi  of  Cusuv  Fbchs. 

Fig.  6. —  Mucor  Mucedo.  Different 
stages  in  the  formation  and  germina- 
tion of  the  zygospore.  (After  Brefeld, 
1-4.    5  from  V.  Tavel,  PUne.) 


1,  Two  conjugating  branches  in  contact. 

2,  Septation  of  the  conjunting  cells  (a) 
from  the  suspensors  (o). 

3,  More  advanced  stage,  the  conjugat- 
ing cells  (a)  are  still  disrinct  from 
one  another;  the  warty  thickenings 
of  their  walb  have  commenced  to 
form. 

4,  Ripe  zygospore  (fr)  between  the  sus- 
pensors (a). 

5,  Germinating  zygospore  with  a  germ- 
tube  bearing  a  sporangium. 

he  'distinffiiishes  them  as  (-f)  and  (— )  forms;  the  former  being 
usually  distinguished  by  a  somewhat  neater  luxuriance  of  growth. 

The  classification  of  the  Mucorini  depends  on  the  prevalence  and 
characters  of  the  conidia,  and  of  the  sporangia  and  zygospores— e.g. 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  columella  in  the  former,  the  formation 
of  an  investment  round  the  latter.  Most  genera  are  saprophytes, 
but  some — Chaetodadium,  Piptocepkalis—an  parasites  on  othcr 
Mucorini,  and  one  or  two  are  associated  casually  with  the  rotting 
of  tomatoes  and  other  fruits,  bulbs,  &c..  the  fleshy  part«  of  whitb 
are  rafMdly  destroyed  if  once  the  hyphae  gain  entrance.  Even  more 
important  is  the  question  of  mycosis  in  man  and  other  animals, 
referred  to  species  of  Mucor,  and  investigated  by  Lucet  and  Co- 
stantin.  Klebs  has  concluded  that  transpiration  is  the  important 
factor  in  determining  the  formation  of  sporangia,  while  zygote- 
development  depends  on  totally  different  conditions;  these  results 
have  been  called  in  question  by  Fakk. 

The  EMiomoph/horaeeae  conuin  three  genera,  Em^uso,  Ento- 
mophlkora  and  BasidioMus.  The  two  first  eenera  consist  of  forms 
which  are  jparasitk  on  insects.  Empusa  Muscae  causes  the  well- 
known  efMdcmic  in  house-flies  during  tne  autumn ;  the  dead,  affected 
flies  are  often  found  attached  to  the  window  surrounded  by  a  white 
halo  of  conidia.  B.  ranarum  is  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the 
frog  and  growing  on  its  excrement.  In  these  three  genera  the  conidia 
are  cast  <^  with  a  jerk  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  qxHangium 
of  PiloMus, 


of  fungi  is 


in  obBcurily,     Tfac  term  Eumyerta  la  sometima  applied 
group  to  distiDguish  tbcm  from  the  fhytsmyata.  but  u  I 
Hinc  Dime  is  also  applied  to  the  fungi  as  a  whole  lo  diScrentij 
them  tnun  the  MyccloiDa  tnd  Bacteria,  the  term  had  best 
dnqjped.     The  Highei  Fungi  fall  into  three  groups;    the  Ui 
lafiiiala,  of  doublJu]  poailion,  ud  the  two  vecy  shaiply  muked 
groupi  Baadwia  ai^  Aaomyala. 
I.  I/ifila(i«Jft.— This    includta    no    bnills    Utcilu 

Snuti}  ud  TilleHaau  Ibuiu).    The  buui  and  muli 
mjge  DOT  gfiio  and  fodder  plants  coBfirise  about  400  ip 
idiemai  parasites,  found  in  al  counEiies  on  herbaceous  pbi 

eipedaUy  on  MooocotyMoDS.   They ._"-<— .1 

spores  develaped  in  gall-like  ennacen _   ._ 

or  in  Ihe  Iruili  tl  the  bou.  The  discovery  of  the 
tbeie  fungi,  and  their  thorough  invstiejtian  in 
thrown  new  lights  on  the  group,  1 

the  oatureof  the ordinanF  dark  «F.  ..     _.._... _^ 

their  mode  of  origin  and  drvelopnicnt  are  chlamydospons.    When 
Ihe  taller  icrminjie  a  ilciKter  "pronyctii 

ri'™™'[^i'o 


ml*  Ac. — n^tieh  by 


rSTK 


o(  conidis  (sporidia)  (li|.  7).    Breleld  rigirded  Ihe 
ifBiti},   but  since  the  number  of 


i 


Viliino   type   Ic 


i^Jdi^if 


mycelium    -hen 
-*V   soliilion^  an  di 


id  oT  these  yeaH-CDnkt 


Mr,  The  promyceliuni.  !>k«  the  of 

4.      The  ipOrida;  in  B  Ihe  '"'e"    "" 

■pocidia  havecoaleiced  P*''2\"  " 

mnt,  lod  the  infect inf  hyphi  havinienlem 
in  it  and  growing  up  with  11 11  ilii  had  no  pan 
r  he  Bowers  lorni.  however,  the  mycriium  nen. 
ovaries  and  npklly  replaces  the  (tores  of 
which  woukt  have  (Diie  la  make  the  grain, 
spores  so  well  known  as  imiil.  &c.  Tl»eip 
and  unless  deatnryed.  tty  ^'  uecping  "  or  01 
with  it,  and  again  produce  spondia  and  ye 
[he  •eecflings.    In  other  specie*  Ihe  infect 


le  seed.    On  genninaiio 


known:   Dsnerard  iiaic*  Ihal 
ifamydDsporr.  tHtt  this  requires 


0'    Apart  from  this  obsei 

in  the  group. 
syffJrr .^--This,  evept  in  thecaseof  a  few  of  the  simpler 

very  sharply  marked  group  ch<«racierised  by  a  special 
rangiirih,  the  qhus.    In  the  devrlcHHneni  of  the  ascus  we 

the  young  aieui.  The  singk  nucleus  divkln  by  three 
iviiwni  to  form  eighi  nuclei  lying  fire  in  the  proioptasm 
..  Then  by  a  special  method,  dr^ribed  liret  by  Harper, 
mrioptasm  is  cut  ovt  round  each  nuclros;  ihus  eighl 
ascospHes  are  formed  by  frre<ell  fornulion.  The 
remaining  over  is  termed  tpipiasm  and  often 


..._jlei.  Theasnisislhua 

sharply  charaetenied  uruclures  among  the  fungi. 
forms  we  £nd  definite  male  and  female  leiuJ  on 
iSpkatroihta^  Pyroutmtt,  Sic-),  in  others  the  antheridium  is  abor 

"nlle  niicW  fuse  ?n^nl"(lt«*m"""   "  "'    '*™"' 
ikrcsrM.  Hnmaria  pwMlala.  Ant-  __, 

Mmi  ItirfMnaiu):     while  in  other  -'"•i- 

forma  aicogoniuo  and  antheridium 
arc  both  alisent  and  (usion  occurs 
between  vegetative  nuclei  (/fnaiia 
nliloiu,  aod  iirobcbly  the  maioiily 
of  other  forms).    In  other  cases  Ihe 


ly.     The  advantage  or  signiS-    Flo.  8.— Development  of  the 

'leacly  urS^nlood"""      """  "  ^-<^-  '"K"™"      (chi^miu, 

le  gi^p  of  the  Hemia«:i  was  „       (*'>"  Harper.) 

led  by  BrefeW  10  include  forms  '>■     \«<"*  ."f^'f''*  B— 
h  were  supposed  lo  be  a  connect-  J««wiihe«hlsooi«B. 

ink  betwtiJnPhycomyceles  and  (*"«  CUussen.i 

pnneiion  between  these  two  groups  Is  very  doubtful,  aitd  the  de- 
H  he  accepted.  The  majority  of  Ihe  form*  which  were  formerly 
ded  in  thisgrotip  have  beenabown  tobeeilbertnie  Phycumycctes 
^KnilialartnicAscaaycelesffikcTUrMiu).  £rnHufiuBnd 
ire  often  placed  asongthe  Hemiasci,  poasihiy  rio 


I  {fit)  "ilh  the  an-  3,    Fertilircd     oogoniur 

braiKh  (at)  applied  rounded  by  two  la 

face,  hyphac  derived   fn 

1   of   antheridium  stalk-cHI  {if). 


.-jycelium  is  very  much  reduced  in  extcnl.  The  asci  are  borne 
directly  on  the  m^xdium  and  are  Iberefore  fully  eaposed,  being 
'ivoid  from  the  beginning  of  any  invenment.  The  ra^kn'oru. 
hich  include  EacKia  and  rdparnu.  are  imponanl  parasiles — 
(.  pockrl-plums  and  witches'  broomi  on  turchcs,  Ac-,  are  due  to 
leir  action  (fig.  io).  Exoasaa  and  Atatticiam  present  inlerestiiic 
iraElels  lo  Entendiaw  and  Cotticinm  among  the  Basidiomycetea. 
5>rrkarmt«lKroi  include  the  well-known  yeasis  which  belong 
ainly  to  the  genus  5Krilarefirycr.  They  air  chancterind  by 
leirunicellutarnature,  their  power  of  rapid  buddini.  ihrircaoKitv 
t  ftrmeoiing  vmihs  sugars,  and  iheit  power  of  Ion 


sport*.  HiF  ipani^iuin  villi  iu  endofnoiia  ipon  hat  b«ft 
compared  with  an  aicm.  and  on  these  eroundt  the  iroup  is  placed 
amanf  tlie  AKomytrein — ■  very  deublTyl  UHCiatioft.  The  fnap 
hataiiain«IaaJmponaDa:  of  kite  even  iKyond  thai  to  which  it  wjt 
broughi  by  Paiicur'i  mcarchei  oa  akoliolic  Ictmenlation.  chiclly 
DwinB  la  the  exact  rrauitft  ot  the  inveitiEatlou  Ot  Hamen,  who 
Arn  applied  the  mellwdi  of  pure  cuitum  ta  the  study  of  thc«e 


racct  at  yeasts  morpholofticaily 

^yikiioEically    very    diflcrtnt. 
'XtMJill  fifty  »p«:in  of  Soiikaro- 


ill-dilined     [[ 

■ical  ycasl  is  aWe  to  develop 
xlis  by  budding  wbea  lub- 


erse  Kction   thcough   the  ',  „ 
lis  ol  ,an  inlectcd   plum,  iqj^ 


Alter  Sadcbcck. 


diwJde  and  akohol* 
,    Brcfdd  resards  the 


and  each  daughm-Jiucleus  again, 
and  lour  spora  ire  rotmtd  in  the  mother  cell,  a  pnxcw  Dbviouily  com- 
parable to  the  (ycHcal  development  ol  ascospofra  in  an  abcus.  Under 
ycl  oiki  OHidiiHiiii  the  quiescent  ycau-ccU>  lUatJnc  on  the  surface 
of  Ibe  [cmiHiiei]  liquor  grow  out  into  etoniaiol  sauiate-shapcd  oc 
cylindrical  cetis  and  branchini  cdl-aerin,  which  mat  loteibet  into 
myceliiiin-lilie  veils.  At  the  tmiom  <A-  the  lermerled  liquor  the 
cells  olien  obtain  latly  corignii  and  thkli  walls,  and  behave  ai 
mtingntis  (chtamydospomj.   Tbe  charaden  employed  by  etpons 

regards  rorm  and  siie:  the  shapes,  coloun.  consistency,   Ac.,  ol 


than  the  ayinase  obtained  onginally  b> 
juice  ol  yast .cells.   Thua  alcohobc  feri 


karffmytti  includes  a  lev  tpeoes  in  whicli 
'  but  Eiccome  elonEaled  and  then  divide  .... 
alian  ol  spotangii  two  celli  fuse  logetber  by 
ina  manner  very  Bmiiar  to  that  of  Spi/otyn-.K 
,.  L n. ly  ^,^  jg, 


SI  described 
in^lype.l 


d  by  Bukct  (Igoij^K  havi 
jut  nere  again  tlsere  ia  a  lusio 


?ix 


if  ]>caU4dls  It  imdend 


iplaim  (cpipiumj  not 

probably  absent.     In 
thiromyiti,  jiawever.  we  have  a 


of  the  cell  divides, 
the  <parcs_by  ' 

oiKii^ly  dcKribed  by   [aniens  an 
neither  by  Wager  nor  Guillennan 

fusion  af'niKlefin'<»nnciiM  with  the  conjuptionot  cell*  wMch 
preeeda  BporangiuiU'fontiatioii.  The  theory  may  be  put  forward 
Ihdl  the  ctfdinary  (orau  have  been  derived  from  seaoial  fonna  like 
SikitBioahttomyat  and  Zytnuikaromyctt  l>y  ■  kaa  of  seaualily. 
Ibe  quni^nin  bcinf  formed  parthcpocencticaljy  without  any 
nuclear  fuswn.  This  >uffgc*t9  ■  pouii>le  relationship  to  Erematcm, 
which  can  only  douix  fully  be  placni  in  (he  Ascomycetes  (rtit  nrpm). 
CarpaajtomyceUi. — The  other  divisions  ol  the  Ascomycetes  may 
be  diuinjuished  as  C^rpDaseomyceta  because  they  do  not  bear 

orascocarps.  The  aacocar^  can  be  distinguished  into  (sro  portions, 
a  massof  sterile  or  vegetative  hyphae  forming  the  main  mass  of  the 
fruit  body,  and  surrouoding  the  fertile  aacogeiuus  hyphae  which 

bear  al  ineitcnds  the  asd.    Wbeo  the  aacneoDium  (lemite  oi ' 

Lt  the  ascoccnous  hyphae  arise  from  It,  with  or  sn'""  ' 

tly  from  the  vegetative  hyphae.    1 

of  reduction  a  fusion  of  nuclei  has  b 

noria  rutav  and  is  probably  of  frequent  occu 

ay  be  derived  from  the  tenninal  cdl  of  the  bn_ 

itous  hyi>hae,  but  usually  thnr  are  derived  Im 

lecell,  the  tip  curving  over  to  form  the  fo<alled  c 

■■  ■  ^        ■  ind  after  the  fuu 


Ji^-n't'E^' 


C^^i 


Specie*. 

Characlcnof 

Sugars  Fermenled  and 

Sporei 

Veil.. 

Fermentation. 

Cells. 

Spon^ 

s'.Pa^M^nmi.    '. 
J.  aaDnw/u      .     .     . 

jo'-jf 

'"'.''K 

msb 

Low 

High 

High 

Elliptical 
Elongated 

Globoid 
Globoid 
Hat-shaped 
Globoid 

"cha™eand°form  alc^ 
4-fivol.%. 
Ditto,  and  evolves  a  tia- 

V^?m*i«^  m.lt«e. 

Two  queilions  of  great  theoretical  importance  have  been  raiaed 

morphological  one  a*  (o  whether  ycuti  are  merely  degraded  forms 
of  higher  fungi,  ai  would  seem  implied  by  their  tendency  to  form 
eloiwated,  hyi^-lihe  cells  in  the  veils,  and  their  development 
Af  "■vMnnrM "  as  Well  as  by  the  wide  occurrence  of  veast.likc 
I "  In  other  luo^  (e.g.  ifyur.  Eaoasci.  Ustdagineae, 
smycetes  and  Babdlomyeeles):  and  (a)  the  question  as 
.  /siological  nature  and  meaning  of  fermeniation.  With 
regard  to  the  first  quesiion  no  satisfactory  proof  has  ai  yet  been 


a^ugenout  hyphae  w 
ihey  are  derived  froi 

sporophyte  in  the  ab* 


Ik  suKoipnium;  also 


«efet" 


Mis  Fra«r  in  Humaria  nlUans  findi  two  reductions;  a  normal 
tynaiHic  reduclioa  in  the  first  nudenr  division  of  the  axua.  amf  a 
peculiar  [eduction  division  icrned  traubynscuiii  in  the  third  ascus 

Vaiiaui   type*  of  ascocatp  aie  characieriitic  of  the  diScienI 
divi»ins  of  the  Carpoascomycetra:   the  cleistothcclum.  apoihecium 


marked  (RHip  of  (a 


flensal  c«UL  uoiy  ui  nn  cue*  b  cdc  myccuiun  idioccuuut. 
Owiiw  (D  their  ippannca  tbey  EO  by  die  pspolu  SUM  a(  nildcwt. 
S^umOuxa  HumtH  u  tbs  well  kmnrii  hoiHiuklcw,  Spliamillma 
Mori-Umt  ia  the  |i"— '*"*y  Buldew,  tbe  naol  Mvent  d  which 


to  ipcdAl  leyuUtioa  in  Gnat  BritkiD  to  pnmiit 


outgnwiha  upoit  jt — the  ipp^,,^-,™    — ,  , , — ^^  ,,   _— 

vai&u*  tcwn-  Bedds  poithn  |E«  mcnbem  el  the  EivwpbKxu 
pOflSCA  coaldla  bone  in  liinple  cbuu.  ^  B*tt  broucnt  lorwird 
veiy  Mcaaa  e<ridHice  fer  the  ori(iB  of  Ibaucscwii  in  Spkatmlm 
•ndSrTiijItibjtkKiitflBRnnbiit  HiRwiii  i»gs  wuUh&im 
to  pravc  conduiivdy,  by  m  obmrntioa  of  tha  bhcmt  Jiinoii,  that 
Uwn  wu  •  detniu  ItnOiiaikia  is  gftmwttaca  HmniK  by  ib< 
fujion  of  (  null  (aiulitri^il}  mkIcib  with  ■  fonle,  ucogoidi] 
(ooceoi*!}  Dudeui.  Sines  thto  Hiiva  hu  Aovn  thu  tb>  hiu 
pinxHDccunb&TtJplwuiimiUKliiiia.  .     . 

The  Feriiinriucu  u*  Hprophytic  (onu,  the  two  duel  rkti 
bans  AiptrpUia  ud  AninBHiiii.  Tbi  UuA-CRai  mould  J*. 
cruiUaum  ud  the  peea  Dould  A.  htrtanDnHi  (-EiirMliiiii 
Icrtwwrm]  in  enrufdiouOy  widely  dixtaiiited,  nwvUi  beinf 
found  on  ilnxat  uy  lood-auieriil  wueh  la  eipoecd  to  the  eb'. 
Tfaey  have  chaneterutic  eooidiophon  beuinc  aiMBxrom  conidia, 
---*  -'B^d^otbeciii  which  are  ipherlca]  In  lonn  and  jrUowUh  In 


colcHir.   Tbebttaui 


CholpleeteE 


nd)  Bad  a  atraighl  Anthenc 
and  BurnHind  Uoe  *Ad  er 


■r 


:iichyna(fii.  III.   Ithailalelv 
ibcn  that  in  fimliam  botb 


d  Cbaobcn  that 


FlCi.  1 1. — Dewlopment  of  Earslim  rtprnl.    [After  De  Baiy.) 

A,  ^nall  portioD  of  mvedlum    D.  The  (Mntbecium. 

with  comdiaphocT  (c)*  and    E,  F,  SccticKia  of   ynuni  per 
yoonff  aichicaip  (di).  thecU. 

B,  T»    ipinl    ai^lcarp    bu),    «,  Parietal  ceQa. 

with  the  ajithoidlum  (p).       /.   pKudo-parmchytna* 
D,  The  wunc,  bminalai  to  be    lu,  AacDCDnmm. 
BBTTmiickd  i^  the  hyphae    CAaajcUL 
forming  the  perithecJumwalL    H»  An  aacoaporb 


im.    Tben^  apparently  a 
of  the  aacogorial  (female) 


CDcnofamelB),  but  thai  Ibe 

paHna  lia  contenu  inlo  Che  aacoftoaiitm. 

ndnced  aeatoal  proeeta  by  the  fuiioo  of  ' 

nuclei  la  pain,    AiptrtiUta  Orytat  ptayt  an  uppothh 

tha  aufar  fanned,  bar  loiw  betn  uaed  byihe  Japan 
pamtjop  of  the  alcoholic  lii^or  titA.    The 
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chancterlaed  la  E«ntr*l  by  tb*  ponewion  of  an  aacoearp  whkb, 
thouth  uaually  ■  completely  doied  Hiuctan  durint  the  eariier 
alatn  of  devriopmciK,  at  nututity  opena  out  to  form  a  bowl  or 
aaucer^haped  wpa,  thua  completdy  expoaiiift  the  layer  of  aid 

ifnitocju.    Owini  to  iba  ihap*  of  the^?-^?  many  of  Una 

"—■'  —  ' »—- T  -t ipothediua  often  attalnin* 

roai  (fif,  Lj).    Functioul 


—L  tbeaicocD^ 

« \t\  niiclB  fudng  In  pain: 

tUaia  alBO  tb*  caaa  In  BMorla 
(nuaJaM  and  AkoMu  tufiirr 
MRU,  wbKB  the  antbeildliim  la 
CDtMy  abaent.    In  H.  naOaa, 


^i 


F10.I].— Pofnaar- 

aMiata.  (After  Kromb- 


10  be  lodted  upon  aa  Eametaniia 
of  faoietet,  aod  liace'thw  act  1 
eoenofatnetea.  In  aome  lorau  1 
mullicellutar,  the  niiona  edia 
eommnnkatiiif  by  porea  in 
the  tiaaavene  walb  (£(.  1}). 

In  the  Hehdlaccae  tbetc  k 
BO  apatbednD  but  a  laiio 
'irreguur  Iniit  body  which  at 
maturity  beui  the  aaid  on  Itp 
wrfaca.  The  devctapnent  ii 
only  illEhtly  known,  bat  then 


the  panphyaea  ik  apring. 

Mi  tbey  an 
tiSerentlatioB 


ie  evidoice  for  believing 


IP  bumua.    The  (ennl  Siltra- 

a  minbcr  of  forma  hairc  been 
Invenifated  by  Woroaln.  Tha 
CDaidla  art  fngmnt  and  are 
carried  by  beca  to  thaatlsma 
<t   the   bObefTy;   ben   tbey 

eermiBBta  with  tha  pollen  and      ,__  „,,,,,,    ,. '■  .  ■   ,  j_  -.__ 
KiehyphaepaHwilbtbepollen  b,5StataSrKi/f{SS '^  *"* 
-  ■'-"   •■-  -~'-    ^      F^r^-Perilhedum  of  F^ 
"Z  (MajSxiWiiinioniitudinalaRlion 
'  "'    Alter  V.  Tavel, 


the  Uredlne-,. 

/VnuRjicdu,— Thia  la  an  < 
of  formt  which  pioKly  live 
vegetable  tiaauc,  but  a  few  an 


m.  Mycelial  hyphae. 
of  Vaainltw  xJijifum.  whil 
'     Udum  pafmlrt.    Thia  i 
B  vegetable  kingdom  m 
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ji  duiAcMilKd  by  •  mettl  tm  of  (aooci 
Thn  u  tyriaSly  tl  >  Ouk-ihapcd  Icmi  Dpnuiu 
tkctop.  Ttc  SKi  live  (t  tba  bMlom  oflcii  Du 

■hik  iha  upper '     " 

tke  |Knphy»i  ' 

Th«  Ampler  fonu  bear  the  pcritliaciil  dinctlym  tbvmyGeUiiin, 

tht  mccfl  hifbly  devdopcd  Ukum  often  bar  thca  oa  ■  ipc 

cayctjial  devdopAoit-^-the  itniBia,  wbidi  It  ofUn  of  luiv  aiv  i 

■PDcUt  ilupe  uhI  adour>  mod  of  dniB  coBHiCncSp  The  cytolockal 
<ktaib  cf  aevdopiDHit  d  rhvpaiUuEb  an  notvA  IcdovdebchC 
o[  tben  appear  ta  develop  tbtir  ucoiaioin  hyphu  la  ma  apanaiMit 
way  ntHHit  aoy  coaaexkn  vith  an  aacofoaluok.  Bciuca  the 
qieciil  lacocarp*,  occeaoty  nproduetln  oil 
maiDfity  oC  caaa  ia  the  form  of  ctH^dia. 

T'oAfnjvM.-^Tbeia  an  a  Hiiall  noup  of  faafl  loclisdlnc  the  weU- 
komni  tnilHa.    Tliey  an  foiiiiirtiiriiicHpnpliyticaUy  {Id  put 
pantitically)  undenrauod  la  toRtta.    The  aiei  an  derdoped  in 
the  laficdinH  (ruil  bodlea  (debuthecla)  aad  the  ipemenp-  ^ 
the  decay  of  Iba  iialL   Thefniit-body  liofcoaiplkated  Hnir 
but  ita  early  ilacea  of  developoHot  an  not  kocnra.    Many  dI 
fndl-bodialian  1  pleaaaat  Oavourand  aneateii  under  the  nac 
Crufflea  (fUar  (ruMalf  aod  other  apcaea).    The  enact  lifc-ha 
of  the  tniBe  1<  not  koon. 

LotenUnJtiHM  an  a  jroop  of  about  tjo  tpecleaotfun^  [< 
on  luect*,  opedally  beetlea.  aadprindpaUy  koown  frcm  itr 
■eardKaoJTbuterlaAmeficm.    The  plaot  ia  a  unall,  daik  bruirn, 
erect  ttnictun  (nceMade)  of  a  few  olU,  aad  i-io  mm.  li<Eh,a[tach«) 
to  the  inaect  by  thelowenBOit  end  (tootjjand  euily  nuMiken  <-"■ 

t.. ,_-. J .  .L.  ; The  receptacUi  wdi a 

'  a  few  an.,  Kmc  of  i 
oriani,  othen  the  leoiale  orEani,  and  othcn  again 
tin.    The  male  oiian  (aatheridium)  cooiiHi  of  I 
minalODCof  which  either  abatricta  from  Lta  end,  ori_„ 
----  ■'■ motile  aparmatia.  remlading  ii>  of  tbOH 

_-■ : -.n..  .    a,J,^Juip^ 

the  beUy  caopoted  ol  an  udal  cacpogenic  cell  tniTDuaded^  inv — 
ill  celli,  aad  with  one  «11  (tnchopbork)  between  it  and  the  tticho- 
gyne.  Theoe  three  dcmenla— tncbogyne,  trichophorle  cell,  and 
carposeolc cell— are ngirded  oa  th« procaro.  TheioennUiahavc 
been  ibown  by  Thanor  10  tuae  Willi  the  trichon'ne,  altei  which  the 
aiialoll  below  (carpognuccell)UBdcrEoe*diniIiAi,andullimaIdy 
forma  aad  containing  aacoaporcai  whue  ceUa  ioveatliif  Ehit  form  a 
ithedum,  Ibe  whole  Mructun  reminding  ua  etteatially  of  the 


of  the  Florideu.    The  female 


d.  tMttr      Bvidida. — Thit  very  large 

'  ^^       Ennip  of  plant!  it  characteiited 

^  ^tk  f\M  »— A  Py  the  pottetMon  of  a  ipecial 

m  with  the  two     '     ^  ™Udiophore-the^^ 

C.  A  bafidiun  fcfore  the  four  i^ISSs!^  "i,Kh  t™  bi 


Duclnii  IhiDuib  uninucleate  by  tb*  fimn  of  th* 

.  b^itabasdE..  j;;:^::?Srij^.s;^;;j 

further  characterlBd 


.     ...,  omleHiL. 

Iron  leparale  cdb  or  ponbly  la  ai 
Hme  cdT  The  two  nuclei  i&n  « 


lalia  and  uredaqxini 


leaf  of  couch-giui.  fiuila,  p.  peiMium.  and  i^ 

Epidermu  ruplumL  tpemiiwsaia.  (AlierSochi.) 

Subepidermal  £bna.    (After  C.  Mam   cf  imdoapon*  (iir), 

De  ith.)  with  one  tdeuto«>OR  (iV 

,  Part     of    vertical     tectbn  A.  Sub-hymenial  hyphae.  (After 

thiouth    leaf    ol    itarbrrii  De  Bary.) 

I  charaeten.  The  tdeotoqucc  puti  forth  on  genniaatioa  a  Cour- 
Ued  •tiuclun,  the  promycelium  or  buiiliuin,  and  thli  bean  later 
uriD«idi>arbuid>»poret,a«aneachcci].  When  the  aporidia 
the  nyteliu  ii  to  produced  itvet  origin  to  aiddioapona 
%i  the  aecidioaporea  on  infectloA  produce  a  mveeliuiB 
— ' "- -      1.    Thia  b  the  life- 


•eciduiporea  I 
porta  and  lata 


. ..  Ibeefni  foma  the  undoeponianabient,  the  ayeclium  frasi  the 
aedifiotporei  pnduclBt  directly  the  teleutotporea.  In  Imiiy  and 
ktml  (he  aeddlotparu  an  abtcnl,  the  mycebum  from  the  iporidia 
"pvini  orinn  directly  la  tlie  uiedorporet;  the  farmer  poaieit  iptr- 
natia.lntbcbtteilVyaiEabtcnt.  In&pMand  aKreformtbath 
lecidioepona  and  uredaapmei  are  (baenl,  the  tporidia  producing  a 
nycellum  which  givea  rue  directly  to  teleuloaporet;  in  the  lipis 
'orma  the  teleutovporet  caD_germiaale  directly,  in  the  mitro  (ormt 
lalyafurapeiiodofreet.  WehavcthiBiierKithnwiaiapregret- 
live  redunioK  in  tbe  compleiily  of  the  life-Uttorv,  the  Itfia  end 
haiiot  a  life-hiKiiry  like  thai  of  the  BaiidianiyGeitt. 
aprv  formt  nay  ♦ahi'-'"  ■'- 1— i.i-  „■....„.. 


dependence  of  the  fungui  oa  i 

npletioa  of  the  lile-hutory.     Kcttncciin 
TOup  and  b  now  linown  in  over  one  bund — 
-   -  --  -r---^    '--  Jii  catea  of  heteroecitni  the  tporidia  inf 
Dfie  boat  leodinfl  to  (lie  production  of  aecidioipom  and  tpermi 
(if  piacnt},  wulc  the  acddiotpoiet  aie  oaly  lAle  to  ioCect  ooot 


(if  ftfoiitai 


CtUoipBrium  Stntdmii 


CnHtmum  BMala 


i>I2v^ 


^^iaMt 


Some  of  Ibe  Urtdiiac  •[ 

_..  , ^. — a;  Iliii  win  ba  dolt  * 

Cybilaf:!  a  (fra^wof.— Tw  Mudy  of  Uw  nuclor  bcbaviii 

■' Qii4()«  UnJiinH  Im  thrown  g '-■ ' -' 

ity.    Tlw  pgup  Hto  ibe  nn  ul 


, ...    ._    life-hiBtury,  bu 

lulikc  <1k  cue  li  !>'  R-^io 

iDyau  tbc  pciiit  d(  di 

la  the  UitdiWE  li  d 

defined  lo  ill  Ibo«  I  cl 

pcneeM  aecadioApccei  at 

lhu(  Ibit  In  the  «  li 

taka  plus  it  the  I  hr 


byiheluu 

u  dCKTlbe.  ., 

by  the  mlfntion  iif  Che 
ol  ■  vcgeudvc  er"  '-—- 
cell  ol  tKe  eeddi 


jr  oIU  (fit. 
-..    —    tdebtnpoce 

ituritf  the  nudd  fuec. 


aod  the   uaiduc1«tc 


M  \J.~^PkraimiHiiat  YiO'  ^^  ^^^  ^  ueodetion  take* 


.    Pofftion  of  aycwmj  ■eddiuiB.  befor* 
,    Stcfile  cell  URdni .  . . 

Fertile     ceOt;    mt     at    the  bncky    Jomu, 


paHage  ol  a  nudetu  from  fonrvtion  of  tdcutgnnn  Ln 
the  idjoiniiu  cell  ia  teen.  miera  ud  Iipu  !«».  Whether 
Foraalup  at  the  fini  apore-  the  UBciilloa  of  micM  In  the 
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And  bean'tbe  buidiospores.   la  Dacryomyees  onJy  two  outgrowths 
and  two  tjiores  are  pixxluced. 

Autobasidumyeetes,--ln  this  by  far  the  larger  division  of  the 
Basidiomyoetes  the  basidia  are  undivided  and  the  four  basidiospores 
are  borne  on  short  sterigmata  nearlv  always  at  the  apex  ot  the 
basidium.  The  group  may  be  divided  into  two  main  divisions, 
Hymenomycdes  and  Ga^eromyceUs, 

Hymetumtycdes  are  a  very  laive  group  containing  over  ix/)0O 
species,  most  of  which  live  in  soil  rich  in  humus  or  on  fallen  wood 
or  stems,  a  few  only  being  parasites.  In  the  simplest  forms  (e.g. 
JExotentffam)  the  basidia  are  borne  directly  on  the  ordinary 
mycelium,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  basidia  are  found  de- 
veloped  in  layers  (hymenium)  on  special  sporophores  of  char- 
acteristic  form  in  the  various  groups.  In  these  sporophores  (such 
as  the  well-known  toadstools  and  mushrooms  ymtn  the  ordinary 
vegetative  mycelium  is  underground)  we  have  structures  specially 
deveUMied  for  bearing  the  basidiospores  and  protecting  them  from 
rain,  Ac.,  and  for  the  distribution  of  the  spores — see  eariier  part  of 
article  on  distribution  of  spores  (6gB.  19  and  20).    The  underground 

mycelium  in  many  cases 
spreads  wider  and  wider 
each  year,  often  in  a 
circular  manner,  and  the 
sporophores  springing 
from  it  appear  in  the 
form  of  a  nng — the  so- 
called  fairy  nngs.  Ar- 
miUaria  melieus  and 
Pdyporus  annosus  are 
examples  of  parasitic 
forms  which  attuJc  and 
destroy  living  trees, 
while  MenUius  lacry- 
•  •  '  -  •  '  nuuu  is  the  well-known 

W.OA        f  »  "diy  lot  "fungus. 

.  Fig.  90.— i^forjotf   muciius.    Portion     GasUromycdes        are 
of  hymenium.  «,  Sporidia:    «l,  characterised  by  having 

•terigmau;  g,  sterile  cells;  «,  cystidlum,  closed    sporophores    or 
with  operculum  a.  fruit-bodies  which  only 

open  after  the  spores  are 
ripe  and  then  often  merely  by  a  small  {>ore.  The  fruit-bodies  are  of 
very  various  shapes,  showmg  a  differentiation  into  an  outer  peridium 
aha  an  inner  spore-bearing  mass,  the  ffeio.  The  gleba  u  usually 
differentiated  into  a  number  of  chambers  which  are  lined  directly 
by  the  hymenium  (basidiai  layer),  or  else  the  chambexs  contain  an 
Interwoven  mass  .of  hyphae,  the  branches  of  which  bear  the  basidia. 
By  the  breaking  down  of  the  inner  tissues  the  spores  often  come 
to  lie  as  a  loose  powdery  mass  in  the  interior  of  the  hoUow  fruit- 
body,  mixed  sometimes  with  a  capillitium.  The  best-known  genera 
are  Boritta^  Lycoperdon  (puff-ball)  SclerodtrmOj  Geaster  (earth-star, 

Es.).  In  the  fast-named  genus  the  peridium  is  double  and  the  outer 
lyer  becomes  ruptured  and  spreads  out  in  the  form  of  star-shapcxl 
pieces;  v  the  inner  layer,  however,  merely  opens  at  the  apex  by  a 
small  pore. 

The  most  compkoc  members  of  the  Gasteromyoetes  bekmg  to  the 
PkaUoideae^  which  is  sometimes  placed  as  a  distinct  division  of  the 
Autobasidiomycetes.  Fikoi/iu  tm^wdteiu,  the  stink-horn,  is  occasion- 
ally found  growing  in  woods  in  Britain.  The  fruit-body  before  it 
ruptures  may  reach  the  sice  of  a  hen's  egg  ahd  is  white  in  colour; 
from  this  there  grows  out  a  holk>w  cylindndal  structure  which  can 
be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  several  yards  by  its  disgusting 
odour.   It  is  highly  poisonous. 

Pkysiohgy.-^Tht  physiology  of  the  fungi  comes  under  th( 
head  of  that  of  plants  generally,  and  the  works  of  Ffeffer,  Sachs, 
Vines,  Darwin  and  Klebs  may  be  consulted  for  details.  But 
we  may  refer  generally  here  to  certain  phenomena  peculiar  to 
these  plants,  the  life-actions  of  which  are  restricted  and  specialized 
by  their  peculiar  dependence  on  organic  supplies  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  sd  that  most  fungi  resemble  the  colourless  cells  of  higher 
plants  in  their  nutrition.  Like  these  they  require  water,  small 
but  indispensable  quantities  ctf  salts  of  potassium,  magnesium, 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  supplies  of  carfocmaceous  and 
nitrogenous  materials  in  different  stages  of  complexity  m  the 
different  cases.  Like  these,  also,  they  respire  oxygen,  and  bj^ 
independent  of  light;  and  their  various  powers  of  growth, 
secretion,  and  general  meUbolism,  irriubflity,  and  response  to 
external  factors  show  similar  spedfic  variations  in  both  cases. 
It  b  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  apart  from  the  chlorophyll 
function,  the  physiology  of  the  fungus-cell  is  fundamentally 
different  from  that  of  .ordinary  plant-cells.  Nevertheless, 
certain  biological  phenomena  in  fungi  are  especially  pronounced, 
and  of  these  the  following  require  parlJcular  notice. 

ParasaHsm. — ^Some  fungi,  though  able  to  live  as  saprophytes, 
oecaskmally  enter  the  body  of  living  plants,  and  are  thus  termed 


facultative  parantes.  The  occasion  may  be  a  wound  (e.t.  Sedria, 
Dasyseypka,  Ac),  or  the  enfeeblement  of  the  tissues  of  the  host,  or 
invigoration  of  the. fungus,  the  mycelium  of  which  then  becomes 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  host's  resistance  (B^rytis).  Many 
fungi,  however,  cannot  complete  their  life-history  apart  from  the 
host-plant.  Such  MiiaU  parasites  may  be  epiphytic  {Erysipkeae), 
the  mycelium  remaininff  on  the  outside  and  at  roost  merely  sending 
haustoria  into  the  epidermal  cells,  or  endophytic  (OndtMeae, 
UsHtoiineae,  Ac),  when  the  mycelium  u  entirely  inside  the  organs 
of  the  host.  An  epiphytk:  fungus  is  not  necessarily  a  parasite, 
however,  as  many  saprophytes  (moulds,  &c.)  germinate  and  develop 
a  loose  mycelium  on  living  leaves,  but  only  enter  and  destroy  the 
tissues  after  the  leaf  has  fallen;    in  some  cases,  however,  theie 


saprophytk  epiphytes  can  do  harm  by  intercepting  light  and  air 
from  the  leaf  (rtwMfff,  Ac),  and  such  cases  make  it  difficult  to 


draw  the  line  between  saprophytism  and  parasitism.  Endof^ytic 
parasites  may  be  intxaoeOular,  «^en  the  fungus  or  its  mycelium 
plunges  into  the  cells  and  destroys  their  contents  directly  (fiptdium, 
lagenidium^  SderoHma,  &c.),  but  they  are  far  more  frequently 
interceltuhu*,  at  any  rate  while  young,  tne  mycelium  growing  in  the 
lacunae  between  the  cells  {Peronospora^  Vndisuae)  into  whkh  it 
may  send  short  (jCysto^),  or  k>ng  and  branched  {Perawspara 
Caiotkeea)  haustona,  or  it  extends  in  the  middle  lamella  (Vs^ago), 
orevenin  the  solid  substance  of  the  cell-wall  (Bolrytij).  No  sharp 
lines  can  be  drawn,  however,  since  many  mycciia  arc  intercellular  at 
first  and  subsequently  bocome  intracellular  (  UstUagineat)^  and  the 
various  stages  doubtless  depend  on  the  degrees  of  mistanoe  which 
the  host  tissues  are  able  to  offer.  Similar  gradations  are  observed 
in  the  direct  effect  qf  the  parasite  on  the  host,  which  may  b^  local 
{Hemileia)  when  the  myodium  never  extends  far  from  the  point  of 
infection,  or  general  (Phylopktken)  when  it  runs  throughout  the 
plant.  Destructive  parasites  rapidly  ruin  the  whole  plant-body 
{PylkiMMit  whereas  restrained  pajnasites  only  tax  the  host  slightly, 
and  ill  effects  may  not  be  visible  for  a  long  time,  or  only  when  the 
fungus  is  epidemic  ^Ut^isma),  A  parasite  may  be  restricted  during 
a  long  incubatioo-period,  however,  and  rampant  and  destructive 
hter  iUstUagp),  The  latter  fact^  as  well  as  the  «ctraordinary 
fastidiousness,  so  to  apeak,  of  parasites  in  their  choice  of  hosts  or  ot 
organs  for  attack,  pomt  to  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  host-plant, 
as  well  as  capacities  on  that  of  the  parante,  which  may  be  partly 
exidained  in  the  lig^t  of  what  we  now  know  regarding  enzymes  and 
chemotropism.  Some  parasites  attack  many  hosts  and  almost  any 
tissue  or  oigan  {Botrytu  dtiena),  others  are  restricted  to  one  family 
{Cysiopus  candtdus)  or  genus  {Pkytophthora  inJesUuu)  or  even 
species  {Pwciniastrum  Padi),  and  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  root- 
parasites,  leaf-parasites,  BfCf  in  expression  of  the  fact  that  a  given 
parasite  occurs  only  on  such  organs— e.{.  Dematopkora  necatnx  on 
roots,  Cahptospora  Goeppertiana  on  stems,  UsHiagp  Scohi9sa€  in 
anthers,  CSanUept  pwpwea  in  ovaries,  &c  Associated  with  these 
relations  are  the  speaalixations  which  -parasites  show  in  regard  to 
the  age  of  the  host.  Many  parasites  can  enter  a  seedling,  out  are 
unable  to  attack  the  same  host  when  oldef^-e.f.  PyOttvan^  Pkyto- 
phthora omnivora, 

Chemotropistikr-Taktn  in  conjunctkm  with  Pfeffer*s  beautiful  dis- 
covery that  certain  chemicals  exert  a  distinct  attractive  influence 
on  fungus  hyphae  ichemoiropism),  and  the  results  of  Miyoshi's 
experimental  aiM>lication  of  it,  the  phenomena  of  enzyme-secretion 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  processes  of  infection  and  parasitism 
of  fungL  Pfeffer  showed  that  certain  substances  in  definite  concen- 
trations cause  the  tips  of  hyphae  to  turn  towards  them;  other 
substances,  though  not  innutntious,  repel  them,  as  also  do  nutritious 
bodies  if  too  highly  concentrated.  Marshall  Ward  showed  that  the 
hyphae  of  Batrytis  pierce  the  cell-walls  of  a  lily  by  sectvting  a  cytase 
and  dissolving  a  hole  through  the  membrane.  Miyodii  then  demon- 
strated that  if  Boirytis  is  sown  in  a  lamella  of  gelatine,  and  this 
lamella  is  superposed  on  another  similar  one  to  which  a  chemotropac 
substance  is  added,  the  tips  of  the  hyphae  at  once  turn  from  the 
former  and  enter  the  latter.  If  a  thin  cellulose  membrane  is  inters 
posed  between  die  huncllae,  the  hyphae  nevertheless  turn  chemo- 
tropically  from  the  one  lamella  to  the  other  and  pierce  the  cellulose 
membrane  in  the  process.  The  hyphae  will  also  dissolve  their  way 
through  a  lamella  of  collodioa,  paraffin,  parchment  paper,  elder-pith, 
or  even  cork  or  the  wing  of  a  By,  to  do  whioh  it  must  excrete  very 
different  enzymes.  If  the  membrane  is  of  some  imptrmeabfe 
substance,  like  gokl  leaf,  the  hyphae  cannot  dissolve  ita  way  through, 
but  the  tip  finds  the  most  minute  pore  and  traverses  the  barner 
by  means  of  it^.as  it  docs  a  stoma  on  a  leaf.  We  may  hence  conclude 
that  a  parasitic  hyphae  pierces  some  planta  or  their  stomata  and 
refuses  to  enter  others,  because  m  the  former  case  there  are  chemo- 
tropically  attractive  substances  present  which  are  absent  from  the 
latter,  or  are  there  replaced  by  repellent  poisonous  or  protective 
substances  such  as  enzymes  or  antitoxins. 

SpecialiaUioH  tf  ParasUism.'-The  careful  investigations  of  recent 
yean  have  shown  that  in  several  groups  of  funp  we  cannot  be 
content  to  distinniish  as  units  morphologiaJIy  diffcreni  species, 
but  we  are  compelled  to  go  deeper  and  analyse  further  the  species. 
It  has  been  shown  especially  in  the  UrtdiMtae  and  ErysiMauot  that 
many  forms  which  can  hardly  be  dbtinguished  morphologically, 
or  which  cannot  be  differentiated  at  all  by  structural  characters,  ar« 
not  really  homogeneous  but  consist  of  a  numbor  of  forms  which  are 
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FDKJ  {FumnYZH,  Fmro,  Fonoha),  i  very  miicil  nejroid 
net.  occupying  pkru  of  Sennac  and  the  hilly  counlry  to  the 
•oulh  httveeo  the  White  and  Blue  HUa.  They  tnditioolUy 
come  from  veil  ol  the  While  Nile  and  ire  affiliated  by  une  to 
the  Kordofan  Nubas,  by  othen,  mote  jusiifiably,  to  the  negro 
ShiUulu.  TheK  FuEJ,  who  beame  the  domiiunt  race  in  Sennar 
in  the  I  sib  century,  almnl  everywhere  auimilattd  the  ^Kccb, 
leligioa  and  habits  of  the  Arabs  lettled  in  that  ret^n.  Until 
the  igth  century  they  were  one  of  the  moat  powerful  of  African 
people*  in  the  eulern  Sudan.  About  the  end  of  Ibe  ijthcenlury 
they  oveilbrew  the  kingdom  of  Aloa,  between  the  two  Nilca, 
and  conquered  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  the  Sudan,  Nubia 
ud  even  Kordofan.  tbe  Fuoj  bad  miitd  much  Kith  Ibe  Anbi 
before  their  conquests,  and  had  been  convened  to  Islam.  But 
they  were  still  in  many  ways  savages,  for  James  Bruce  (who 
traversed  the  dblrict  in  ijji)  says  that  their  most  famous 
king,  Malek.el.Gahinan,  prefened  human  liver  to  aTiy  other 
food,  and  the  Belgian  traveller  E.  Fruyssenacre  (1816-1864) 
found  them  still  performing  pagan  riles  on  tfacir  sacied  Mount 
Gula.  Ernst  Mamo  declared  that  as  late  at  187a  ihe  most 
loulhern  brancb  of  the  lice,  the  Boiuns,  a  non-Arabic  speaking 
liibe,  were  cannibals.  The  Funj^kingi  were  content  with 
levying  tribute  on  (hdi  neighbours,  and  in  this  hxae  way  Shendi, 
Berber  and  Dongota  were  once  tributary.  The  Arab  viiiers 
gradually  absorbed  all  power,  the  Funi  sovereignty  betoming 
nominal;  and  in  iSii  (he  Egyptians  easily  destroyed  the  Funj 
domination.  To-day  tbe  Funj  are  tew,  and  represent  no  real 
type.  They  are  a  bright,  hoipitable  folk.  Many  of  them  are 
Uilful  surgeons  and  go  far  afield  in  their  work.  Tlii  (ellahin, 
indeed,  caH  surgeons  "  Senaari  "  (men  of  Sennar).  Scefuither 
StHNAI  and  SUDAM  (Anglo-Egyptian). 

rUHKIA.  in  botany,  a  genus  ol  ralbei  handsome,  hardy, 
herbaceous  planls  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Liliaccae, 
and  natives  o(  China  and  Japan.  They  are  tuberous,  with 
broadly  ovale  or  heart.shaped  leaves  and  racemes  of  while  or 
pale  lilac,  drooping,  funnel-shaped  Howera.  They  are  useful 
lor  the  borders  of  a  shrubbery,  the  lawn  or  rock-work,  01  may 
be  grown  in  pots  for  the  greenhouse.  The  plants  are  prcpagited 
by  dividing  the  crowns  in  autumn  or  when  growth  begins  in 
spring. 

FUHHEL  (through  an  0.  Fr.  /flinfl,  found  In  Breton,  from 
Lai.  in/midi&KliiK,   (hat   through  which  anything  ia  poured, 

tube  at  the  apei  through  which  powder,  liquid,  &c,,  may  be 
easily  passed  into  another  vessel  with  a  sinaU  opening.  The 
term  is  used  in  metal-casting  of  Ihe  hole  through  which  the 
metal  is  pouted  into  a  mould,  and  in  anatomy  and  loology  of  an 
inlxtiiibaliim  ot  fuonel-ahaped  organ.  The  word  is  thus  used 
generally  of  any  sha(t  or  passage  to  convey  light,  air  or  smoke, 
a*of  the  chimney  of  an  engine  or  a  steam-boat,  or  the  flue  of  an 
ordinary  chimney.  It  ia  also  used  of  a  shaft  ot  channel  in  rocks, 
and  in  the  decoying  ol  wild-fowl  is  applied  la  the  cone-shaped 

net,"  into  which  the  birds  are  decoyed. 

FUR  (connected  with  O,  F(.  /vrre,  a  sheath  or  case;  so  "  an 
outer  covering  "),  the  name  specially  tfven  to  tbe  covering  of 
the  skin  in  ceruin  animals  which  are  native*  ot  Ihe  colder 
climates,  lying  alongside  of  another  and  longer  covering,  called 


Ihe  oveihalr.  Hk  fur  diffen  from  Ihe  overh^.  in  that  it  b 
soft,  sQky,  cuily,  downy  and  barbed  lengthwiK,  while  the 
overhair-ls  straight,  smooth  and  comparatively  rigid.  These 
properties  of  tut  constitute  its  esientlal  value  lor  fdUog  purposes, 
and  mark  its  diSerence  from  wont  and  silk;  Ibe  first,  after  some 
alight  preparation  by  tbe  aid  of  hot  water,  reatiily  unites  its 
fibres  into  a  strong  and  compact  mass;  Ihe  othcra  can  best  be 
managed  by  spinning  and  weaving. 
On  the  Lving ..     -      -. 


.part,  p 


la  their 


■r  name'  ^  m«  gen! 


mal  an  immunity  from  cold  and 
t,  this  very  ovethair,  though  of 
ally  the  beauty  and  pride  of  Ihe 
t  with  Ibe  furrier.     We  arrive 


HWwy,— The  manufaclur 
modem  origin,  while  the  usi 
body,  for  the  couch,  or  for  1 
history  of  all  iwrtbcm  Iribea 
simply  a  barbarous  expediei 


ol  fur  pelts  I 


vering  for  the 


in  from  the  tigoun 
01  an  arctic  winter;  woven  wool  alone  cannot,  ht  its  moat  perfect 
form,  accomplish  this.  Tbe  pelt  or  skin  is  requisite  to  keep  out 
tbe  piercing  wind  and  driving  storm,  while  the  fur  and  overhair 
ward  off  the  cold;  and  "  furs  "  sie  as  much  a  necessity  to-day 
among  more  norlhem  peoples  as  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of 
barbarism.  With  them  Ihe  providing  of  this  necessary  covering 
became  Ihe  first  purpose  at  their  toil;  subsequently  it  grew 
into  an  object  ot  barter  and  traffic,  at  fini  among  themselves, 
and  afterwards  with  their  neiglibours  of  more  temperate  dimes; 
and  with  the  latter  it  nslurally  became  an  article  ol  fadiion. 
of  ornament  and  of  luxury.  This,  in  brief,  has  been  the  history 
of  its  use  in  China,  Talary,  Sussia.  Siberia  and  North  America, 

nations  has  grown  to  be  more  eilensive  than  it  any  former  period. 
The  supply  ot  this  demand  in  earlier  times  led  to  such  severe 
compelition  as  to  terminate  in  tribal  pillages  and  even  national 
wars;  and  in  modem  times  it  has  led  to  commercial  ventures 
on  Ihe  pan  of  individusls  snd  companies,  the  acoMint  of  which, 
told  in  its  plainest  form,  reads  like  Ihe  fages  of  romsnce.  Furs 
have  conslitnied  the  price  of  redemption  for  royal  captives, 
Ihe  gills  ot  empeiora  and  kings,  and  the  peculiar  badge  of  state 
(unclioniries.  At  tbe  present  day  they  vie  with  precious  gems 
■  *         tor  wealth  and  fashion; 


hey  have  recently  come  n 

rilhin  Ihe  reach  of 

ncomes.    The  history  of 

ura  can  be  read  i 

le  grows  eloquent  with  lb 

description  ol  the 

of  S( 

in  Marco  Polo,  as 
skins  of  the 
khan  of  Tatary;  in  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  who  lament 
their  introduction  into  Rome  and  Byianlium  as  an  evidence  ol 
barbaric  and  debasing  luiury;  in  the  poliiical  history  til  Russia, 
stretching  out  a  powerful  arm  over  Siberia  10  secure  her  rich 
treasures;  in  the  story  ol  the  French  occupation  o(  Canada, 
and  Ibe  ascent  ol  Ihe  St  Lawrence  10  Lake  Superior,  and  Ibe 
subsequent  contest  to  retain  possession  a^inst  England;  in 
Ihe  history  of  cariy  seltlcmcnts  of  New  England,  New  York 
and  Virginia;  in  Irving'ajfilnria;  in  the  records  of  the  Hodson's 
Bay  Company;  and  in  the  annals  ot  the  fairs  held  at  Milbniy 
Novgorod  and  Leipzig.  Hereit  may  suffice  lo  give  some  account 
oftbepiesenlcondiiionofihelradein  fancy  fur*.  TbeioUectioB 
ol  skins  is  now  chiefly  a  matter  of  private  enterprise.    Few,  if 

r/alurai  Sufplia.—Wc  are  dependent  upon  the  Camivon, 
Rodcntia,  Ungidata  and  Manupialii  lor  our  aupplics  of  furs, 
the  lint  two  classes  being  by  far  of  Ihe  greatest  imponance.  The 
Camivora  indudt  bean,  wolverines,  wolves,  ractoom,  loaes, 

sea  oilers,  tui  seals,  hair  seals,  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  lynxes, 
jackals,  lie.  The  Rodcniia  include  beavers,  nutrias,  mu^-nli 
or  musqussh,  marmots,  hsmsters.  chinchillas,  hares,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  tic.    Tbe  UnguUulndude Persian, Astrachan,Ciiinean, 
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Chinese  and  Tibet  lambs,  mouflon,  guanaco,  goats,  ponies,  &c. 
The  Marsupialia  include  opossums,  wallabies  and  kangaroos. 
These,  of  course,  could  be  subdivided,  but  for  general  purposes 
of  the  fur  trade  the  above  is  deemed  sufficient. 

The  question  frequently  arises,  not  only  for  those  interested 
in  the  production  of  fur  apparel,  but  for  those  who  derive  so 
much  comfort  and  pleasure  from  its  use,  whether  the  supply  of 
fur-bearing  animals  is  likely  to  be  exhausted.  Althou^  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  demand  is  ever  increasing,  and  that  some  of  the 
rarer  animals  are  decreasing  in  numbers,  yet  oji  the  other  hand 
some  kinds  of  furs  are  occasionally  neglected  through  vagaries  of 
fashion,  which  give  nature  an  opportunity  to  repleni^  their 
source.  These  respites  are,  however,  becoming  fewer  every  day, 
and  what  were  formerly  the  most  neglected  kinds  of  furs  are 
becoming  more  sind  more  sought  after.  The  supply  of  some  of 
the  most  valuable,  such  as  sable,  silver  and  natural  black  fox, 
sea  otter  and  ermine,  which  are  all  taken  from  animals  of  a  more 
or  le»  shy  nature,  does  very  gradually  decrease  with  persistent 
banting  and  the  encroachment  of  man  upon  the  districts  where 
they  live,  but  the  climate  of  these  vast  regions  is  so  cold  and 
inhospitable  that  the  probabilities  of  man  ever  permanently 
inhabiting  them  in  numbers  suffident  to  scare  away  or  exter- 
minate the  fur-bearing  wild  animals  is  unlikely.  Besides  these 
there  are  many  useful,  though  commonplace,  fur-bearing  animals 
like  mink,  musquash,  skunk,  raccoon,  opossum,  hamster,  rabbit, 
hares  and  moles,  that  thrive  by  depredations  upon  cultivated 
Und.  Some  of  these  are  reared  upon  extensive  wild  farms. 
In  addition  there  are  domestic  fur-bearing  animals,  such  as 
Persian,  Astrachan  and  Chinese  lambs,  and  goats,  easily  bred 
and  available. 

With  regard  to  the  rearing  of  the  Persian  lamb,  there  is  a 
prevalent  idea  that  the  skins  of  the  unborn  lamb  are  frequently 
used;  this,  however,  is  a  mistake.  A  few  such  skins  have  been 
taken, but  they  are  toodelicate  to  be  of  anyservice.  The  youngest) 
known  as  "  broadtails,"  are  killed  when  a  few  days  old,  but  for 
the  weil-de veloped  curly  fur,  the  lambs  must  be  six  or  seven  weeks 
old.  Daring  these  weeks  their  bodies  are  covered  with  leather 
so  that  the  fur  may  develop  in  close,  light  and  clean  curls.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  of  rearing  rare,  wild,  fur-bearing 
animab  in  captivity,  and  although  climatic  conditions  and  food 
have  been  precisely  as  in  their  natural  environment,  the  fur  has 
been  poor  in  quality  and  bad  in  colour,  totally  unlike  that  taken 
from  animals  in  the  wild  state.  The  sensation  of  fear  or  the  re- 
striction of  movement  and  the  obtaining  of  food  without  exertion 
evidently  prevent  the  normal  development  of  the  creatuie. 

In  mountainous  districts  in  the  more  temperate  cones  some 
good  supplies  are  found.  Chinchillas  and  nutrias  are  obtained 
from  South  America,  whence  come  also  dvet  cats,  jaguars, 
ocelots  and  pumas.  Opossums  ,and  wallabies,  good  useful  furs, 
come  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  martens,  foxes 
and  otters  imported  from  southern  Europe  and  southern  Asia, 
are  very  mixed  in  quality,  and  the  majority  are  poor  compared 
with  those  of  Canada  and  the  north. 

Certain  characteristics  in  the  skin  reveal  to  the  expert  from 
what  seaion  of  territory  they  come,  but  in  classifying  them  it 
is  considered  suffident  to  mention  territories  only. 

Some  of  the  poorer  sorts  of  furs,  such  as  hamster,  marmot, 
Chinese  goats  and  lambs,  Tatar  ponies,  weasels,  kaluga,  various 
monkeys,  antelopes,  foxes,  otters,  jackals  and  others  from  the 
warmer  zones,  which  until  recently  were  neglected  on  account 
of  their  inferior  quality  of  colour,  by  the  better  class  of  the  trade, 
are  now  being  deftly  dressed  or  dyed  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  good  effects  are  produced,  although  the  lack  of  quality  when 
compared  with  the  better  furs  from  colder  climates  which  possess 
full  t(^  hair,  close  underwool  and  supple  leathers,  is  readily 
manifest.  1 1  is  only  the  pressure  of  increasing  demand  that  makes* 
marketable  hard  pelts  with  harsh  brittle  hair  of  nondesdipt 
hoe,  and  these  would,  naturally,  be  the  last  to  attract  the  notice 
of  dealers. 

As  it  is  impossible  that  we  shall  ever  discover  any  new  fur- 
bearing  animals  other  than  those  we  know,  it  behoves  responsible 
authorities  to  enforce  dose  seasons  and  restrictions,  as  to  the 


sex  and  age,  in  the  killing  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the 
numbers  of  the  catches.  As  evidence  of  indiscriminate  slaughter 
the  case  of  the  American  buffaloes  may  be  dted.  At  one  time 
thousands  of  buffalo  skins  were  obtainable  and  provided  material 
for  most  useful  coats  and  rugs  for  rough  wear  in  cold  regions, 
but  to-day  only  a  herd  or  so  of  the  animals  remain,  and  in 
captivity. 

The  majority  of  animab  taken  for  their  fur  are  trapped  or 
snared,  the  gon  being  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  order  that 
the  coat  may  be  quite  undamaged.  Many  weary  hours  are 
spent  in  setting  baits,  traps  and  wires,  and,  frequently,  when 
the  hunter  retraces  his  steps  to  collect  the  quarry  it  is  only  to 
find  it  gone,  devoured  by  some  large  animal  that  has  visited 
his  traps  before  him.  After  the  skins  have  been  carefully 
removed — the  sooner  after  death  the  better  for  the  subsequent 
condition  of  the  fur — they  are  lightly  tacked  out,  pell  outwards, 
and,  without  being  exposed  to  the  sun  or  dose  contact  with  a 
fire,  allowed  to  dry  in  a  hut  or  shady  place  where  there  is  some 
warmth  or  movement  of  air.  With  the  exception  of  sealskins, 
which  are  pickled  in  brine,  all  raw  skins  come  to  the  various 
trade  markets  simply  dried  like  this. 

Quality  and  Colour. — ^The  best  fur  is  obtained  by  kilh'ng 
animals  when  the  winter  is  at  its  height  and  the  colder  the  season 
the  better  its  quality  and  colour.  Fur  skins  taken  out  of  season 
are  indifferent,  and  the  hair  is  liable  to  shed  itself  freely,  a 
good  furrier  irill,  however,  reject  such  faulty  specimens  in  the 
manufacturing.  The  finest  furs  are  obtained  from  the  Arctic 
and  northern  regions,  and  the  lower  the  latitude  the  less  full  and 
silky  the  fur,  till,  at  the  torrid  zone,  fur  gives  place  to  harsh  hair 
without  any  underwool.  The  finest  and  dosest  wools  are 
possessed  by  the  amphibious  Camivora  and  Rodentia,  viz.  seals, 
otters,  beavers^  nutrias  and  musquash,  the  beauty  of  which  is 
not  seen  until  after  the  stiff  water  or  top  hairs  are  pulled  out 
or  otherwise  removed.  In  this  class  of  animal  the  underneath 
wool  of  the  belly  is  thicker  than  that  of  the  back,  while  the 
opposite  is  true  of  those  found  on  the  land.  The  sea  otter,  one 
of  the  richest  and  rarest  of  furs,  espedally  for  men's  wear,  is  an 
exception  to  this  unhairing  process,  which  it  does  not  require, 
the  hair  bdng  of  the  same  length  as  the  wool,  silky  and  bright, 
quite  the  reverse  of  the'case  of  other  aquatic  animab. 

Of  seabkins  there  are  two  dbtinct  classes,  the  fur  seab  and  the 
hair  seals.  The  latter  have  no  growth  of  fur  under  the  stiff  top 
hair  and  are  killed,  with  few  exceptions  (generally  of  the  marbled 
scab),  on  account  of  the  oil  and  leather  they  yidd.  The  best 
fur  sesb  are  found  off  the  Alaska  coast  and  down  as  far  sooth 
as  San  Francisco. 

It  b  found  that  in  densdy  wooded  dbtricts  furs  are  darker  in 
colour  than  in  exposed  regions,  and  that  the  quaHty  of  wool  and 
hair  b  softer  and  more  silky  than  those  from  bare  tractsof  country, 
where  nature  exacts  from  its  creatures  greater  efforts  to  secure 
food,  thereby  devdoping  stronger  limbs  and  a  consequently 
coarser  body  covering. 

As  regards  density  of  colour  the  skunk  or  black  marten  has 
the  blackest  fur,  and  some  cats  of  the  domestic  kind,  spedally 
reared  for  their  fur,  are  nearly  bbck.  Black  bears  have  occasion- 
ally very  black  coats,  but  the  majority  have  a  brownish  under- 
wool. The  natural  black  fox  is  a  member  of  the  silver  fox 
family  and  is  very  rare,  the  skins  bringing  a  high  price.  Most 
silver  foxes  have  dark  necks  and  in  some  the  dark  shade  runs  a 
quarter,  half-way,  or  three-quarters,  or  even  the  whole  length 
of  the  skin,  but  it  b  rather  of  a  brownish  hue.  Some  Russian 
sables  are  of  a  very  dense  bluish  brown  fdmost  a  black,  which  is 
the  origin  undoubtedly  of  the  term  "  sables,"  while  some,  from 
one  district  in  particular,  have  a  quantity  of  silver  hairs,  evenly 
interspersed  in  the  fur,  a  peculiarity  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  age.  The  best  sea  otters  have  very  dark  coats  which  are 
highly  esteemed,  a  few  with  silver  hairs  in  parts;  where  these 
are  equall>  and  evenly  spread  the  skins  are  very  valuable.  Otters 
and  beaveft  that  run  dark  in  the  hair  or  wool  are  more  valuable 
than  the  paler  ones,  the  woob  of  which  are  frequently  touched 
with  a  chemical  to  produce  a  golden  shade.  Thb  b  also  done 
with   nutrias  after   unhairing.    The  darker  sorts  of  mink, 
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musquash,  raccoon  and  wolverine  are  more  valuable  than  the 

paler  skins. 

CoUeciive  Supplies  and  Sales.— Then  are  ten  large  American 

and  Canadian  companies  with  extensive  systems  for  gathering 

the  annual  hauls  of  skins  from  the  far-scattered  trappers.    These 

are  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Russian  Fur  Co.,  Alaska  Commercial 

Co.,  North  American  Commercial  Co.,  Russian  Sealskin  Co., 

Harmony  Fur  Co.,  Royal  Greenland  Fur  Co.,  American  Fur  Co., 

Missouri  Co.  and  Pacific  Co.    Most  of  the  raw  skins  are  forwarded 

to  about  half-a-dozen'brokers  in  London,  who  roughly  sort  them 

in  convenient  lots,  issuing  catalogues  to  the  traders  of  the  world, 

and  after  due  time  for  examination  of  the  goods  by  intending 

purchasers,  the  lots  are  sold  by  public  auction.    Tlie  principal 

sales  of  general  furs  are  held  in  London  in  January  and  March, 

smaller  offerings  being  made  in  June  and  October;  while  the 

bulk  of  fur  sealskins  is  sold  separately  in  December.    The 

Hudson's  Bay  Co.'s  sales  take  place  before  the  others,  and,  as 

no  reserves  are  placed  on  any  lot,  the  results  are  taken  as  exactly 

indicating  current  values.    While  many  buyers  from  Am^ca 

and  Russia  are  personally  in  attendance  at  the  sales,  many  more 

are  represented  by  London  and  Leipzig  agents  who  buy  for  them 

upon  commission.    In  addition  to  the  fur  skins  coming  from 

North  America  vast  numbers  from  Russia,  Siberia,  Chink,  Japan, 

Australia  and  South  America  are  offered  during  the  same  periods 

at  public  auction.    Fairs  are  also  held  in  Siberia,  Russia  and 

Germany  for  the  distribution  of  fur  skins  as  foUows:^ 

January:      Frankfort-on-the-     Small  collection  of  pro- 
Oder  vincial  produce,  such 

as  otter,  fox,  fitch  and 

marten. 
February:     trbit,  Siberia  .     «    General  Russian  furs. 
Easter:         Leipri^,  Germany     General  fun. 
August:       Nizhni)r  Novgorod,  Persian  lamb  and  general 

Russia  furs. 

August:        Kiakhta,  Siberia  .    Chinese  furs  and  ermine. 
December:    Ishim,  Siberia     ^    Chiefly  squirrels. 

Of  course  there  are  many  transactions,  generally  in  the  cheaper 
and  coarser  kinds  of  furs,  used  only  in  central  Europe,  Russia 
and  Asia  which  in  no  way  interest  the  London  market,  and  there 
are  many  direct  consignments  of  skins  from  collectors  in  America 
and  Russia  to  London,  New  York  and  Leipzig  merchants.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  fine  furs  of  the  world  is  sold  at  the  large  public 
trade  auction  sales  in  London.  The  chief  exceptions  are  the 
Persian  and  Astrachan  lambs,  which  are  bought  at  the  Russian 
fairs,  and  are  dressed  and  dyed  in  Leipzig,  and  the  ermine  and 
Russian  squirrels,  which  are  dressed  and  numufactured  into 
linings  either  in  Russia  or  Germany  before  offered  for  sale  to  the 
wholesale  merchants  or  manufacturers. 

The  annual  collection  of  fur  skins  varies  conaderably  in 
quantity  according  to  the  demand  and  to  the  good  or  bad  climatic 
conditions  of  the  season;  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete 
record,  as  many  skins  are  used  in  the  country  of  their  origin  or 
exported  direct  to  merchants.  But  a  fairly  exact  statement  of 
the  numbers  sold  in  the  great  public  trade  auction  sales  in 
London  during  the  year  xgos-xpc^  is  herewith  set  out. 

Year  ending  31st  of  March  igo6.    Total  Number 

of  Skins. 

Badger 28,634 

Badger,  Japanese 6,026 

Bear 18.576 

Beaver 80,514 

Cat,  Civet 157.915 

Cat,  House 126,703 
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Chinchilla  (La  Plata),  known  also  as  Bastard  . 

.  „        Peruvian  finest 

Deer,  Chinese 

Ermine 

Fisher 

Fitch 

Fox,  Blue 

„    Cross 

„    Grey       ........ 

„    Japanese 

..Kit 

Red 

Silver 

White 


»• 


32,253 

43.57« 

5.603 

124.355 

40.641 
5.949 

77.578 
1.893 

10,276 

59.561 
81429 

158.961 
2.5x0 

27463 


Tigei 
Wallaby 


Goats,  Chinese 261,190 

Hares 41.256 

Kangaroo 7,115 

Kid.  Chinese  linings  and  skins  equal  to    .  5,080,047 

Kolinskv 114.251 

Lamb,  Mongolian  linings  and  skins  equal  to    .  214,072 

»•      SUnk                „           „             „  167,372 

„      Tibet               ,.           „             „  794ii30 

Leopwd 11,574 

Lynx 88,822 

Marmot,  linings  and  skins  equal  to    .       .       .  1,600.600 

Marten,  Baum 4*573 

„       Japanese 16461 

„       Stone 12,939 

Mink,  Canadian  and  American  ....  299.254 

,.      Japanese 360.373 

Mouflon  .              23,594 

Musk>rat  or  Musquash,  Brown  ....  5,126.330 

..                   ..            Black    ....  41J08 

Nutria                   82474 

Opossum,  American 902.065 

„        Australian 4,161,685 

Otter,  River          21.235 

„     Sea 522 

Raccoon 310,71a 

Sable,  Canadian  and  American  ....  97,282 

„      Japanese 556 

„      Russian 26.399 

Seals,  Fur 77.ooo 

»      Hair 31,943 

Skunk             1,068.408 

Squirrel 194.596 

Linings  each  averaging  126  skins.  1.982.736 
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60,956 

Wolf 56,642 

Wolverine 1.726 

Wombat 193.625 

A  brief  account  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  pdts,  with 
some  general  remarks  as  to  their  customary  uses,  follows.  The 
prices  quoted  are  subject  to  constafit  fluctuation  and  represent 
purely  trade  prices  for  bulk,  and  it  should  be  explained  that  the 
very  great  variations  are  due  to  different  sizes,  qualities  and 
colours,  and  moreover  are  only  first  ccst^  before  sldns  are  dressed 
and  prepared.  Tliese  preparations  are  in  some  cases  expensive, 
and  there  is  generally  a  considerable  percentage  of  waste.  The 
prices  cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  wholesale  price  of  a 
single  and  finished  skin,  but  simply  as  relative  value. 

The  fullest  and  darkest  skins  of  each  kind  are  the  most  valu> 
able,  and,  in  cases  of  bluish  grey  or  white,  the  fuller,  clearer  and 
brighter  are  the  more  expensive.  A  few  albinos  are  fouixi  in 
every  spedes,  but  whatever  their  value  to  a  museum,  they  are  of 
little  commercial  importance.  Some  odd  lots  of  skins  arrive 
designated  simply  as  "  sundries,"  so  no  classification  is  possible, 
and  this  will  account  for  the  absence  of  a  few  names  of  skins  of 
which  the  imports  are  insignificant  in  quantity,  or  are  received 
direct  by  the  wholesale  merchants. 

Names,  Qualities  and  Uses  ttf  PiUs> 

AsTRACRAN.'-See  Lambs,  below. 

Badcbs. — Size  2  X 1  ft.  American  sorts  have  coarse  thick  under* 
wool  of  a  pate  fawn  or  stone  colour  ¥fith  a  growth  of  longer  black 
and  white  hairs,  3  or  4  in.  lonj^;  a  very  durable  but  clumsy  fur. 
The  best  skins  are  exported  to  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  and  used  for 
carriage  rugs  and  military  purposes.  Asiatic,  including  Japanese, 
skins  are  more  woolly.  Russian  and  Prussian  kinds  are  coarser  and 
darker,  and  used  mostly  for  brush  trade.    Value  6d.  to  19a. 

Bear,  Australian. — ^See  Womh^  below. 

Bear,  Black. — Sixe  6X3  ft.  Fine  dark  brown  troderwool  with 
bright  black  and  flowing  top  hair  4  in.  lon^.  Cuba  are  neariy  as  long 
in  the  hair  although  only  about  half  the  sue  and  not  only  softer  and 
better,  but  have  the  advantage  of  being  very  much  lignter  in  pelt. 
Widely  distributed  in  North  America,  tne  b»t  come  irom  Canada, 
are  coatly  and  are  used  for  military  caps,  boas,  muffs,  trimmings, 
carriage  rugs  and  coachmen's  capes,  and  the  fur  wears  exceedingly 
well.  Value  17s.  6d.  to  86s.  Those  from  East  India  and  warm 
climates  are  harsh,  poor  and  only  fit  for  floor  rugs. 

Bear,  Brown.— Size  6X3  ft.  Similar  in  quality  to  the  black, 
but  far  more  limited  in  number;  the  coloun  range  from  light  yellow 
to  a  rich  dark  brown.  The  best  come  from  Hudson  Bay  territory 
and  are  valuable.    Used  for  muffs,  trimmings,  boas,  and  carriage 

*  The  measurements  given  are  from  nose  to  root  of  tail  of  average 
large  sizes  after  the  dressing  |»nocesa,  which  has  a  shrinking  tendency. 
The  depths  of  fur  quoted  are  the  greatest,  but  there  are  plenty  ol 
good  useful  skins  possessing  a  lesser  depth. 
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rags.  Inferior  torts,  almost  (ritsly  in  eflbct  and  some  very  pale, 
are  found  in  Eon^  and  Asia  and  are  mostly  used  locally.  In  India 
there  b  a  species  called  Isabelline  bear,  which  was  formerly  imported 
to  Great  Briuin,  but  docs  not  now  arrive  in  any  quantity  worth 
mentioning.   Value  los.  6d.  to  60s.,  Isabelline  lort  los.  6d.  to  78s. 

Beak,  Grizzly.— Siae  8X4  ft.  Coarw  hair,  heavy  pelt,  mostly 
dark  yellowish  and  brown  coloun,  only  found  in  western  parts  of 
United  Sutes,  Russia  and  Siberia.  Used  as  carriage  rugs  and  Hoor 
nigs,  most  durable  for  latter  purpose  arid  of  fine  effect.  They  are 
about  half  the  value  of  brown  bear.    Value  iss.  to  S4S. 

Bkar,  IsABBLLiNB. — See  Bear,  Brawn,  above. 

Beak,  White.— Size  loXS  ft.  The  largest  of  all  bears.  Short 
close  hair  except  on  flanks,  colour  white  to  vellow.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  Arctk  circle,  best  from  Greenland.  Used  for  floor  rugs,  very 
durable:  and  very  white  specimens  are  valuable    Value  20s.  to  520s. 

Beaver.  Size  3X2  ft.'  The  largest  of  rodents,  it  possesses  a 
close  underwool  of  oluishobrown  hue.  nearly  an  inch  in  depth,  with 
coarse,  brwht,  black  or  reddbh-brown  top  hair.  3  in.  kmc.  Found 
widely  in  North  America.  After  being  unhaircd  the  darkest  wools 
are  the  most  valuable,  although  many  people  prefer  the  bright, 
lighter  brown  tones.  Used  for  collars,  cuffs,  boas,  muffs,  trimmin^^, 
coat  linings  and  carriage  aprons,  and  is  of  a  most  durable  nature,  m 
addition  to  having  a  rich  and  good  appearance.  Value  los.  to 
39s.  6d. 

Broadtail. — ^Sce  Lambs,  below. 

Caracal^ — ^A  smaH  lynx  from  India,  the  fur  very  poor,  seklom 
imported. 

CARACtn..— See  Co<as  and  Lambs,  below. 

Cat.  Civet. — ^Size  9X4J  in.,  short,  thick  and  dark  underwool 
with  rilky  black  top  hair  with  irregular  and  unique  white  markings. 
it  »  similar  to  skunk,  but  b  much  lighter  in  weight,  softer  and  Ins 
full,  without  any  disagreeable  odour.  Used  for  coat  linings  it  b 
very  warm  and  durable.  A  few  come  from  China,  but  the  fur  b 
yellowish-grey,  slightly  spotted  and  worth  little.  Value  is.  id. 
to  IS.  lid. 

Cat,  House,  Ac. — 18X9  in.,  mostly  black  and  dark  brown, 
imported  from  Holland,  Bavaria,  America  and  Russia,  where  they 
are  reared  for  their  coats.  The  best,  from  Holland,  are  used  for  coat 
linings.  Although  in  colour,  weight  and  warmth  they  are  excellent, 
the  lur  b  apt  to  become  loose  and  to  fall  off  with  friction  of  wear. 
The  black  are  known  as  genet,  although  the  true  genet  b  a  spotted 
wild  cat.  WiM  sorts  of  the  tabby  order  are  coarser,  and  not  so  eood 
and  silky  in  effect  as  when  domestkally  reared.  Value  of  the 
black  sorts  2d.  to  3s.  Wild  pd.  to  14s.  Some  small  wild  cats,  very 
poor  flat  fur  of  a  pale  fawn  colour  with  yelbw  spots,  are  imported 
from  Australia  ana  used  for  linings.    Value  ^\d.  to  is.  id. 

Cheetah. — Size  of  a  small  leopard  and  similar  in  colour,  but  has 
black  spots  in  lieu  of  rings.  Only  a  few  are  now  imported,  which  are 
used  for  mats.    Value  2s.  6d.  to  18s. 

Chinchilla.  Peruvian  and  Bolivian.— Size  12X7  in.,  fur  i  to 
I }  in.  deep.  Delicate  blue-grey  with  black  shadings,  one  of  nature's 
most  beautiful  productions,  though  not  a  durable  one.  Used  for 
bdies'  coats,  stoles,  muffs,  hats  and  trimmings.  Veariy  becoming 
scarcer  and  most  costly.    Value  8s.  6d.  to  s6s.  8d. 

ChincmillA|  La  Plata,  incorrectly  named  and  known  inthe  trade 
as  "  bastard  chinchilla."  size  9X4  in.,  in  a  similar  species,  but  owing 
to  lower  altitudes  and  warmer  climatic  conditions  of  habiution 
b  smaller,  with  shorter  and  less  beautiful  fur,  the  underwool  colour 
being  darker  and  the  top  cokwr  less  pure.  Used  exactly  as  the 
better  kind,  and  the  picked  skins  are  most  effective.  As  with  the 
best  sort  it  b  not  serviceable  for  constant  wear.  Value  4s.  2d.  to 
27s.  6d. 

Chincbillonb. — Siae  13  X8  in.,  obtained  also  from  South  America. 
Fur  b  longer  and  weaker  and  poorer  and  yelk>wer  than  chinchilla. 
Probably  a  crossbred  animal,  very  limited  importation.  Value 
3s.  6d.  to  16s.  8d. 

Debs,  Chinese  and  East  Indian.— Small,  light,  pelted  skins, 
the  majority  of  which  are  used  for  mats.  Reindeer  and  other 
varietica  are  of  little  interest  for  use  other  than  trophy  mats. 
Thomaiids  are  ttken  for  the  leather  trade.  Value  of  Chinese  is.  2d. 
to  IS.  6d.  each. 

Doc. — The  only  dogs  that  are  used  in  the  fur  trade  in  civilised 
oouatries  are  those  imported  from  China,  which  are  heavy  and 
coarse,  and  only  used  in  the  cheaper  trade,  chiefly  for  ruga.  Value 
6d-  to  IS. 

Dog  WoLr.— See  Wolf,  bebw. 

Ermine. — ^Siaei2X2|in.  Underwool  short  and  even,  with  a  shade 
loMer  top  hair.  Pelt  light  and  ckise  in  texture,  and  durable.  In 
tMncight  of  winter  the  colour  b  pure  white  with  exception  of  the 
tip  of  tail,  whicli  is  quite  bbck.  Supplies  are  obtained  from  Siberia 
and  America.  Best  are  from  Ishtm  in  Siberia.  Used  for  cloak 
Unings,  stoles,  muffs  and  trimmings,  abo  for  embellishment  of 
British  state,  parliamenury  and  legal  robes.  When  thb  fur  is 
symnsetrkalty  sfwtted  with  black  bmb  pieces  it  b  styled  miniver, 
form  it  b  used  at  the  grand  coronatkm  functions  of  British 
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aovereigna.    Value  is.  3d;  to  8s.  6d. 

FiSMBR.— Size  30X12  in.,  tail  12  to  10  in.  long,  tne  largesi  01  ine 
martens;  has  a  dark  shaded  deep  underwool  with  fine,  glossy,  dark 
and  strong  top  liair  2  in.  or  more  k>ng.  Best  obtained  from  British 
Aaacrica.  Tlie  tails  are  almost  black  and  make  up  most  handsomely 


into  trimmims,  muffs,  Ac.  Taib  woiked  separately  in  these  forms  are 
as  rich  and  nne  and  more  durable  than  any  other  fur  suitable  for  a 
like  purpose.  The  fur  of  the  skin  itself  is  something  like  a  dark 
silky  raccoon,  but  b  not  as  attractive  as  the  tails.    Value  1 2s.  to  46a. 

Fitch. — ^Size  12X3  in.,  of  the  nuirten  species,  also  known  as  the 
pole  cat.  Velk>w  underwool  |  in.  4ieep.  black  top  hair.  1 )  to  I }  in. 
long,  very  fine  and  open  in  growth,  and  not  close  as  in  martens. 
Largest  skins  come  from  Denmark,  Holland  and  Germany.  The 
Russbn  are  smaller,  but  more  silky  and,  as  now  dyed,  make  a  cheap 
and  fair  substitute  for  sable.  They  are  excellent  for  linings  of 
ladies*  coats,  being  of  light  weight  and  fairly  strong  in  the  pelt. 
Enslbh  mayors'  and  civic  ofiiciab'  robes  are  frequently  trimmed 
with  thb  fur  in  lieu  of  sable.  Value  of  the  German  variety  2s.  to 
5s.  6d.  and  of  the  Russun  7d.  to  is.  ad. 

Fox,  Blue.— Size  24X8  in.  Underwool  thick  and  k>ng.  Top 
hair  fine' and  not  so  plentiful  as  in  other  foxes.  Found  in  Alaska, 
Hudson  Bay  territory.  Arehangel  and  Greenland.  Although  called 
blue,  the  coMur  b  a  statv  or  drab  tone.  Those  from  Arehangel  are 
more  silky  and  of  a  smoky  bluish  colour  and  are  the  most  valuable. 
These  are  scarce  and  conseouently  dear^  The  white  foxes  that  are 
dyed  smoke  and  celestbl  blue  are  brilluint  and  totally  unlike  the 
browner  shades  of  thb  fox.   Value  34s.  to  t95s. 

Fox.  Common. — ^The  variation  01  size  and  quality  is  considerable, 
and  the  colour  b  anything  from  grev  to  red.  In  Great  Britain  the 
animal  b  now  only  regarded  for  tne  sport  it  provides.  On  the 
European  continent,  however,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  skins, 
principally  German,  Russian  and  Norwcgun,  are  sold  annually, 
lor  home  use,  and  for  dvetng  and  exportation,  chiefly  to  the  United 
Sutes.  The  qualities  do  not  compare  with  those  species  found  in 
North  America  and  the  Arctic  cirele.  The  AsUtic.  African  and 
South  American  varieties  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  taken  in 
the  mountains,  poorty  furred  and  usually  brittle  and  therefore  of  no 
great  service.    No  commerdal  value  can  be  quoted. 

Fox.  Cross. — ^Size  20X7  in.,  are  about  as  large  as  the  silver  and 
generally  have  a  pale  yellowish  or  orange  tone  with  some  silvery 
points  and  a  darki^  cross  marking  on  the  shoulders.  Some  are  very 
similar  to  the  pale  red  fox  from  the  North-West  of  America  and  a 
few  are  exceptionally  large.  The  darkest  and  best  come  from 
Labrador  and  Hudson  Bay.  and  the  ordinary  sorts  from  the  north, 
west  of  the  United  States  and,  as  with  silver  and  other  kinds,  the 
quality  is  inferior  when  taken  from  wanner  latitudes.  Value  10s.  6d. 
to  60s. 

Fox,  Grey. — ^Size  27X10  in.  Has  a  close  dark  drab  underwool 
with  yellowish  grizzly,  grey,  regular  and  coarse  top  hair.  The 
maionty  used  for  the  trade  come  from  Virvinb  and  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  United  States.  Those  from  the  west  are 
larger  than  the  average,  with  more  fur  of  a  brighter  tone.  The  fur 
b  fairly  serviceable  for  carriage  rugs,  the  leather  being  stout,  but  its 
harshness  of  qisslity  and  nondescnpt  colour  does  not  contribute  to 
make  it  a  favourite.    Value  9d.  to  4s.  od. 

Fox,  J  ArANSSE.— See  Fox,  Red,  »nd  Raccoon,  below. 

Fox,  Kit. — Size  20X6  in.  The  underwool  b  short  and  soft,  as 
b  also  the  top  hair,  which  is  of  very  pale  grey  mixed  with  some 

Sllowish-white  hair.  It  is  the  smallest  of  Toxes.  and  b  found  in 
inada  and  the  northern  section  of  the  United  States.  It  is  similar 
in  colour  and  quality  to  the  prairie  fox  and  to  many  kiAds  from  the 
warmer  zones,  such  as  from  Turkey,  eastern  Asm  and  elsewhere. 
Value  IS.  3d.  to  ^.  6d. 

Fox.  Red. — ^Stxe  24X8  in.,  though  a  few  kinds  are  much  larger. 
The  underwool  is  long  and  soft  and  the  hair  plentiful  and  strong. 
It  b  found  widely  in  the  northern  parts  of  America  and  in  smaller 
numbers  south  of  the  United  States,  also  in  China,  Japan  and 
Australia.  The  colours  vary  from  pale  yellowish  to  a  dark  red, 
some  being  very  brillbnt.  Those  of  Kamschatka  are  rich  and  fine  in 
Quality.  Partner  north,  especblly  near  the  sea.  the  fur  b  coarse, 
where  the  best  coloured  skins  are  not  used  for  carriage  rugs  they  are 
extensively  dyed,  and  badger  and  other  white  hairs  are  inserted 
to  resemble  silver  fox.  Tney  are  also  dyed  a  sable  colour.  The 
skins,  being  the  strongest  of  foxes',  both  in  the  fur  and  pelt,  are 
serviceable.  The  preparations  in  imitation  of  the  natural  black  and 
silver  sorts  arc  very  good  and  attractive.    Value  is.  to  zis. 

Fox.  Silver,  bize  30X10  in.  Underwool  ckiae  and  fine.  Top 
"hair  black  to  silvery.  3  in.  long.  The  fur  upon  the  necks  usually 
runs  dark,  almost  black,  and  in  some  cases  the  fur  b  black  halfway 
down  the  length  of  the  skin,  in  rarer  cases  three-quarters  of  the 
length  and.  in  the  most  exceptional  instances,  the  whole  length, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  they  are  known  as  '*  Natural  Black  Foxes  " 
and  fetch  enormous  prices.  The  even  silvery  sorts  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  the  fur  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  preaous. 
The  finest  are  taken  in  Labrador.  The  farther  south  they  are  found, 
the  poorer  and  coarser  the  fur.  The  brush  has  invariably  a  white 
tip.    Value  £l  to  4^20 

Fox.  White.— Siie  20X7  in.  Animals  of  this  specks  are  generally 
small  in  size  and  inhabit  the  extreme  northern  sections  oiHudson 
Bay.  Newfoundland.  Greenland.  Labrador  and  Siberia.  The 
Canadbn  are  silky  in  nature  and  inclined  to  a  creamy  colour,  while 
the  Siberian  are  more  woolly  and  rather  whiter.  Those  taken  in 
central  Asia  near  or  in  Chinese  territory  are  poorer  and  yellowish. 
The  underwool  in  all  sorts  is  generally  01  a  bluish-grey  tone,  but  the 
top  hair  in  the  depth  of  srinter  b  usually  full  enough  in  quantity  to 
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hide  any  such  variation.  Thoae  ■Idns  In  whkh  the  undcrwool  is 
quite  white  are  rare  and  much  more  expensive.  In  summer  speci- 
mens of  this  species,  as  with  other  white  furred  animals,  have  slightly 
discoloured  coats.  The  skins  that  are  not  perfectly  white  are  dyed 
jet  black,  dark  or  light  smoke,  violet-blue,  blue-crey.  and  also  in 
imitation  of  the  drab  shades  of  the  natural  blue,   value  1 8s.  to  66b. 

Genet. — Siie  10X4  in.  The  genet  proper  is  a  small  white  spotted 
cat  found  in  Europe,  but  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  of  commercial 
interest.  The  name  has  been  adopted  for  the  black  cats  used  so 
much  in  the  trade.    (See  Cats,  above.)    Value  is.  to  6s.  6d. 

Coats.— Size  varies  greatly.  The  European,  Arabian  and  East 
Indian  kinds  are  seldom  used  for  rugs,  the  skins  are  chiefly  dressed 
as  leather  for  books  and  furniture,  and  the  kids  for  boots  and  gloves, 
and  the  finer  wool  and  hair  are  woven  into  various  materials.  Many 
from  Russia  are  dyed  black  for  floor  and  carriage  rugs;  the  hair  is 
brittle,  with  poor  underwool  and  not  very  durable:  the  cost,  however, 
is  snull.  Tne  Chinese  export  thousands  of  similar  skins  in  black, 
grey  and  white,  usually  ready  dressed  and  made  into  ru^  of  two 
skins  each.  A  great  many  are  dyed  bteck  and  brown,  in  imitation 
of  bear,  and  are  used  laijply  in  the  western  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  sleiffh  and  carriage  rugs.  Many  are  used  for 
their  leather.  Thousands  of  the  kids  are  also  dyed  black  and  worked 
into  cross-shamsd  pieces,  in  which  shape  they  are  largely  exported 
to  Ccrnuny,  France,  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  sold  oy  the 
retail  as  caracal,  kid  or  cancul.  The  grey  ones  are  in  good  demand 
for  motor  coats.  The  word  caracul  has  been  adopted  from  the 
Turkish  and  signifies  black-eared.  See  also  Lambs^  caraaU.  Value 
of  Chinese  white  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. ;  grey.  4s.  to  6s.  od. 

The  Angora  from  the  heights  of  central  Asia  Minor  has  curly, 
fleecy,  silky,  white  wool,  4  to  7  in.  long.  The  fur  is  not  used  in  Great 
Britain,  as  formerly,  and  the  greater  quantity,  known  a^  mohair, 
is  now  imported  for  purposes  oi  weaving.  This  species  of  goat  was 
some  years  since  introduced  into  Cape  Colony,  but  its  wool  is  not 
so  good  as  the  Asiatic  breed.  Good  business,  however,  is  done  with 
the  product,  but  chiefly  for  leather.    Value  4s.  to  lis.  6d. 

The  Mongolian  goat  has  a  very  soft  silk  underwool,  and  after  the 
long  top  hair  is  removed  it  is  dnaued  and  imported  and  erroncouriy 
named  mouflon.  The  colour  is  a  light  fawn,  but  it  is  so  pale  that  it 
lends  itself  to  be  dyed  any  cok>ur.  It  was  popular  some  years  since 
in  the  cheaper  trade,  but  it  is  not  now  much  seen  in  England.  Value 
3S.  to  68. 

The  Tibet  goat  is  simibr  to  the  Angora  in  the  fineness  of  iu  wool, 
and  manv  are  used  in  the  making  of  cashmere  shawls.  The  Tibet 
lamb  so  largely  imported  and  used  for  children's  wear  »  often  mis- 
called  Tibet  goat.    Value  3s.  to  7s.  6d. 

GuANACO.— Size  30X15  in*  »  a  species  of  goat  found  in  Pata- 
gonia and  other  parts  of  South  America.  It  has  a  very  long  neck  and 
exceedingly  soft  woolly  fur  of  a  light  reddish-fawn  colour  with  very 
white  flanks.  It  is  usually  imported  in  small  quantities,  native 
drcMcd,  and  ready  made  into  ruES.  The  dressing  is  hard  and 
brittle.  If  the  skins  are  dressed  in  Europe  they  afford  a  very  com- 
fortable rug,  though  a  very  marked  one  in  dSFect.  They  nave  a 
similar  wool  to  the  vicuna,  but  coarser  and  redder;  both  are  largely 
used  in  South  America.    Value  is.  to  4s.  6d. 

Hamster.— Size  8X3I  in.  A  destructive  rodent,  b  found  in 
great  numbers  in  Russia  and  Germany.  The  fur  is  very  flat  and  poor, 
of  a  yellowish  pale  brown  with  a  little  markinjg  of^  black.  Being 
of  a  light  weight  it  is  used  for  linings.    Value  30?  to  is. 

Hare. — Size  24X9  in.  The  common  hare  of  Europe  docs  not 
much  interest  the  furrier,  the  fur  being  chiefly  used  by  makers  of 
hatters'  felt.  The  white  hares,  however,  of  Russia,  Siberia  and  other 
regions  in  the  Arctic  circle  are  very  laigely  used  in  the  cheaper  trade 
of  Europe.  America  and  the  Bntish  colonies.  The  fur  is  of  the 
whitest  when  killed  in  winter,  and  that  upon  the  flanks  of  the  animal 
is  very  much  longer  than  that  upon  its  back.  The  flanks  are  usually 
cut  OR  and  made  into  mulTs  and  stoles.  The  hair  u,  however,  brittle 
and  is  not  at  all  durable.  This  fur  is  dyed  tet  black  and  various 
shades  of  brown  and  grey,  and  manufactured  into  articles  for  the 
small  drapers  and  for  exportation.  The  North  American  hares 
are  also  dyed  black  and  brown  and  used  in  the  same  way.  Value 
of  white  20.  to  sd. 

Jackal. — ^Size  3  to  3  ft.  long.  Is  found  in  India  and  north  and 
south  Africa.    Indian  are  light  brown  and  reddish,  those  from  the 


Cape  are  dark  grey  and  rather  silvery.  Few  are  imported.  Fur 
generally  poor  and  harsh,  only  suitaUe  for  carriage  ruga.  Value 
IS.  to  3s.  6d. 

Jaguar. — Size  7  to  10  ft.  long.  Is  found  in  Menoo  and  British 
Honduras.  The  markings  are  an  irregular  ring  formation  with  a 
spot  in  the  centre.  Leopards  have  rings  only  and  cheetahs  solid 
qx>ts.  Suitable  only  for  heartbruga.  Supply  very  limited.  Value 
Ss.  to  45s. 

Kaluga. — See  Sotulik,  below. 

Kangaroo.— The  nzes  vary  considerably,  some  being  huge, 
others  quite  small.  The  larger  varieties,  viz.  the  red  and  the  jpeat, 
do  not  usuallyinterest  furriers,  the  fur  being  harsh  and  poor  without 
underwool.  They  are  tanned  for  the  leather  trade.  Tne  sorts  used 
for  carriage,  aprons,  coat  linings  and  the  outmde  of  motor  coata 
include:  Uue  kangaroo,  bush  kangaroo,  bridled  kangaroo,  wallaroo, 
yellow  kangaroo,  rock  wallaby,  swamp  wallaby  and  short-tailed 
wallaby.    Many  of  the  swamp  sort  are  dyed  to  unitate  skunk  and 


look  well.  Generally  the  coloure  are  yellowish  or  brown.  Some  are 
dark  brown  as  in  the  swamp,  which  being  strong  are  suitable  for 
motor  coats.  The  rock  wallabies  are  soft  and  woolly  and  often  of  a 
pretty  bluish  tone,  and  make  moderately  useful  carriage  rugs  and 
perambubtor  aprons.  The  redder  and  browner  sorts  are  also  good 
lor  rugs  as  they  are  thick  in  the  pelt.  On  the  European  continent 
many  of  these  are  dyed.  The  best  of  the  lighter  weights  are  fre- 
quently insufKciently  strong  in  the  hair  to  stand  the  friction  of  wear 
in  a  coat  lining.  Value,  kangaroo  9d.  to  3s.,  wallaby  1  id.  to  5s.  3d., 
wallaroo  is.  to  5s.  6d. 

Kids. — See  CoaU,  above. 

Kolinsky. — ^Size  12X2A  in.  Is  one  of  the  marten  tribe.  The 
underwod  is  short  and  rather  weak,  but  regular,  as  b  also  the  top 
hair;  the  colour  is  usually  yellow.  They  have  been  successfully 
dyed  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  sable.  Tliey  are  found  in  Siberia, 
Amoor.  China  and  Japan,  but  the  best  are  from  Siberia.  They  are 
light  in  weight  and  therefore  suitable  for  linings  of  coats.  The  taib 
are  used  for  artists*  "  sable  "  brushes.  The  fur  has  often  been 
designated  as  red  or  Tatar  sable.    Value  is.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. 

Lambs'. — The  sorts  that  primarily  interest  the  fur  trade  in  Europe 
and  America  are  those  from  south  Russia,  Persia  and  Afghanistan, 
which  are  included  under  the  following  wholesale  or  retail  cora- 
merdal  terms:  Persbn  lamb,  broadtail,  astrachan.  Shiraz,  Bolduran 
and  caracul  Iamb.  With  the  public  the  general  term  astrachan  b  an 
old  one.  embracing  all  the  above  curly  sorts;  the  flatter  kinds,  as  broad- 
tail and  caracul  lamb,  have  always  been  named  separately.  The 
Persian  lambs,  size  18X9  in.,  are  the  finest  and  the  best  of  them. 
When  dressed  and  dyed  they  shoukl  have  regular,  close  and  bright 
curl,  varying  from  a  small  to  a  very  large  one,  and  if  oS  equal  siae, 
regularity,  tightness  and  brightness,  the  value  b  comparatively  a 
matter  01  fancy.  Those  that  are  dull  and  loose,  or  very  coarse  and 
flat  in  the  curi,  are  of  far  less  market  value. 

AH  the  above  enumerated  lambs  are  naturally  a  rusty  black  or 
brown,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  are  dyed  a  jet  blacK.  Lustre, 
however,  cannot  be  imparted  unless  the  wool  was  originally  of  a 
silky  nature.  Broaduils.  size  10X5  in.,  are  the  very  young  of  the 
Persbn  sheep,  and  are  killed  before  the  wool  has  time  to  develop 
beyond  the  flat  wavy  state  which  can  be  best  compared  to  a  piece 
of  moiri  silk.  They  are  naturally  exceedingly  light  in  weight,  and 
those  that  are  of  an  even  pattern,  possessing  a  lustrous  sheen,  are 
costly.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  a  great  demand  for  these  from 
the  fashionable  world,  as  not  only  are  they  veiy  effective,  but  being 
so  flat  in  the  wool  the  figure  of  the  wearer  can  be  shown  as  perfectly 
as  in  a  garment  made  of  silk.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  economical 
fur,  as  the  pelt  b  too  delicate  to  resist  hard  wear. 

Persbn  Lamb  price  12s.  6d.  to  2S». 
Broadtail  „    los.         „  35s. 

Astrachan,  Shiraz  and  Bokharan  lambs,  size  aa  by  9  in.,  are  of  a 
coarser,  looser  curl,  and  chiefly  used  for  coat  linings,  while  the 
Persbns  are  used  for  outside  of  garments,  collars,  cuflfs,  stoics,  muffs, 
hats  and  trimmings  and  gloves.  The  so-called  caracul  bmbs,  size 
12X6  in.,  are  the  very  young  of  the  astrachan  sheep,  and  the  pick 
of  them  are  almost  as  effective  as  broadtails,  although  less  fine  in  the 
texture.  Sec  also  remarks  as  to  caracul  kid  under  ooots,  above. 


Astrachan      price 
Caracul  Lamb  „ 
Shiraz  „ 

Bokharan  „ 


IS.     to  ss.  6d. 

2s.  6d  „  los.  6d. 

4s.  6d  „  los. 

IS.  6d  „  3s.  6d. 


Grey  brobs,  size  24  X 10  in.,  are  obtained  from  the  Crimea  and  known 
in  the  trade  as  "  crimmers."  They  are  of  a  simiUr  nature  to  the 
caracul  lambs,  but  looser  in  curl,  ranging  from  a  very  light  to  a 
dark  grey.  The  best  are  the  pale  bluiw  greys,  and  are  chiefly  used 
for  bdies'  coats,  stoles,  muffs  and  hats.  Price  2s.  to  6s.  Mongolbn 
lamba,  size  24X15  in.,  are  of  a  short  wavy  loose  curi,  creamy  white 
colour,  and  are  usually  exported  irotn  China  dressed,  the  majority 
being  ready-made  into  cross-shaped  coats  or  linings.  They  are  used 
principally  for  linings  of  good  evening  wraps  for  ladies.  Price  is. 
to  2s.  6d.  Slink  lambs  come  from  South  America  and  China.  The 
former  are  very  small  and  generally  those  that  are  stillborn.  They 
have  a  particularly  thin  pelt  with  very  close  wool  of  minute  curl. 
The  China  sorts  are  much  larger.  The  smallest  are  used  for  glox-e 
linings  and  the  othen  for  opera  cloak  linings.    Price  is.  to  6s.  6d. 

LBOrARD. — ^Siae  3  to  6  ft.  long.  There  are  several  kinds,  thechief 
being  the  snow  or  ounce,  Chinese,  Bengal,  Persbn,  East  Indbn  and 
African.  The  firet  variety  inhabit  the  HimaUyas  and  are  beautifully 
covered  with  a  deep  soft  fur  quite  long  compared  to  the  fUt  harvh 
hair  of  the  BennI  sort.  The  coloure  are  pale  orange  and  white  with 
very  dark  markings,  a  strong  contrast  making  a  fine  effect.  Most 
artists  prize  these  skins  above  all  others.  'The  Chinese  are  of  a 
medium  orange  brown  colour,  but  full  in  fur.  The  East  Indbn  are 
less  full  and  not  so  dark.  The  Bengal  are  dark  and  medium  in  colour, 
short  and  hard  hair,  but  useful  for  floor  rugs,  as  they  do  not  hold  the 
dust  like  the  fuller  and  softer  hair  of  the  kinds  previously  named. 
They  are  also  used  for  drummers*  aprons  and  saddle  clotns  in  the 
Indian  army.  The  African  are  small  with  pale  lemon  colour  grounds 
very  closely  marked  with  bbck  spots  on  the  skin,  the  strong  con- 
trast making  a  pleasing  effect.  Occasionally,  where  something  very 
marked  b  wanted,  skating  jackets  and  carrbge  aprons  are  made 
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from  the  softest  and  flattest  of  skins,  but  usually  they  are  made  into 
settee  covers,  floor  rugs  and  foot  muffs.    Value  2s.  to  40a. 

Lion. — Size  5  to  6  ft.  long.  These  skins  are  found  in  Africa, 
Arabia  and  part  of  India,  and  are  everv  year  becoming  ararcer. 
They  are  only  used  for  floor  rugs,  and  the  males  are  more  highly 
esteemed  on  account  of  the  set-off  of  the  mane.  Value,  lions'  £10 
to  £100;  lionesses'  £j  to  £25. 

Lynx. — ^Size  4^X20  in.  The  underwool  is  thinner  than  fox,  but 
the  top  hair  is  fine,  silky  and  flowing,  a  in.  long,  of  a  pale  grey, 
slightly  mottled  with  flne  streaks  and  dark  spots.  The  fur  upon  the 
flanks  is  longer  and  white  with  very  pronounced  markings  of  dark 
wots,  and  this  part  of  the  skin  is  generally  worked  scparat<(ly  from 
the  rest  and  is  very  effective  for  gown  trimmings.  Where  the  colour 
b  of  a  sandy  and  reddish  hue  tfie  value  is  far  less  than  where  it  is 
of  a  biuiah  tone.  They  inhabit  North  America  as  far  south  as 
California,  also  Norway  and  Sweden.  Those  from  the  Hudson  Bay 
district  and  Sweden  are  the  best  and  are  very  similar.  Those  taken 
in  Central  Asia  are  mostly  used  locally.  For  attire  the  skins  manu* 
factured  in  Europe  are  generally  dyed  black  or  brown,  in  which 
state  it  has  a  similar  ai>pearance  to  dyed  fox,  but  having  less  thick 
underwool  and  finer  hair  flows  freely.  The  finest  skins  when  dyed 
black  are  used  very  largely  in  America  in  place  of  the  dyed  black 
fox  so  fashionable  for  mourning  wear  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  British  Hussar  busbies  are  made  of  the  dark  brown  lynx,  and  it 
is  the  free  silky  easy  movement  of  the  fur  with  the  least  disturbance 
in  the  atmosphere  that  gives  it  such  a  pleasing  effect.  It  is  used 
for  rugs  in  its  natural  state  and  also  in  Turkey  as  trimmings  for 
garments.    Value  i^s.  6d.  to  568. 

Lynx  Cat  or  Bay  Lynx. — Is  about  half  the  size  and  depth  of  fur 
of  a  lynx  proper,  and  inhabits  the  central  United  States.  It  is  a 
flat  and  reddish  fur  compared  to  the  lynx  and  is  suitable  for  cheap 
carriage  aprons.  A  few  come  from  Canada  and  are  of  better  quality. 
Value  5s.  to  IM. 

Marmot.— Size  18X12  in.  Isa  rodent  and  is  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  south  of  Pru«>sia.  The  fur  is  a  yellowish  brown  and 
rather  harsh  and  brittle  and  has  no  underwool.  Since,  however, 
the  value  of  all  good  furs  has  advanced,  dyers  and  manufacturers 
have  made  very  successful  efforts  with  this  fur.  The  Viennese  have 
been  particularly  successful,  and  their  method  has  been  to  dye  the 
skins  a  good  brown  and  then  not  put  in  the  dark  stripes,  which 
exist  in  sable  and  mink,  until  the  garment  or  article  is  finished,  thus 
obtaining  as  perfectly  symmetrical  effects  as  if  the  articles  were 
made  of  small  skins  instead  of  lar^e  ones.  Mar;nots  arc  also  found 
in  North  America,  Canada  and  China ;  the  best,  however,  come  from 
Russia.  It  should  always  be  a  cheap  fur,  having  so  few  good  qualities 
to  recommend  it.    Value  9d.  to  2s.  6d. 

Marten,  American. — ^Sec  SabU,  below. 

Marten,  Baum. — Size  i6Xjs  in.  Is  sometimes  called  the  pine 
marten,  and  is  found  in  quantity  in  the  wooded  and  mountainous 
districts  of  Russia,  Norway,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  It  poasesae* 
a  thick  underwool  with  strong  top  hair,  aAd  ranges  from  a  pale  to  a 
dark  bluish  brown.  The  best,  from  Norway,  are  very  durable  and 
of  good  appearance  and  an  excellent  substitute  for  American  sable. 
The  tails  when  split  into  two  or  three,  with  small  strips  of  narrow 
tape  so  as  to  separate  the  otherwise  dense  fur,  formerly  made  very 
handsome  sets  of  trimmings,  ties  a.nd  muffs,  and  the  probabilities 
are,  as  with  other  fashions,  such  use  will  have  its  period  of  revival. 
Value  6a.  to  85B. 

Marten,  Black.— See  Skunk,  below. 

Marten,  Japanese. — Size  16  xs  in.  Is  of  a  woolly  nature  with 
rather  coarse  top  hair  and  quite  vellow  in  colour,  ft  is  d)wd  for 
the  cheap  trade  for  boos  and  muffs,  but  it  is  not  an  attractive  fur 
at  the  txnit  of  times.  It  lacks  a  silky,  bright  and  fresh  appearance, 
and  therefore  is  unlikely  to  be  in  great  demand,  except  whereeconomy 
is  an  object.    Value  6s.  6d.  to  18s.  6d. 

Marten,  Stone.— Size  and  quality  similar  to  the  baum;  the 
colour,  however,  of  the  underwool  is  a  stony  white  and  the  top  hair 
is  very  dark,  almost  black.  They  live  in  rocky  and  stony  districts. 
Skins  of  a  pale  bluish  tone  are  generally  used  in  their  natural  state 
for  Bt<deft,  boas  and  muffs,  but  tne  less  clear  coloured  skins  are  dyed 
in  beautiful  shades  similar  in  density  to  the  dark  and  valuable  saUes 
from  Russia,  and  are  the  most  effective  skins  that  can  be  purchased 
at  a  reasonable  price.  The  tails  have  also  been  worked,  in  the 
manner  cxplainea  with  regard  to  the  baum  marten,  as  sets  of  trim- 
mings  and  in  other  forms.  Stone  martens  are  found  in  Russia, 
Bosnia,  Turkey.  Greece,  Germany,  the  Alps  and  France.  The 
Bosnian  and  the  French  arc  the  best  in  colour.  The  Asiatic  sorts  are 
less  woolly,  but  being  silky  are  useful  when  dyed.  There  are  many 
from  Afghanistan  and  India  which  are  too  poor  to  interest  thie 
European  markets.    Value  7s.  6d.  to  26s. 

Mink. — Size  16X5  in.  Is  of  the  amphibious  class  and  is  found 
throughout  North  America  and  in  Russia.  China  and  Japan.  The 
underwool  is  short,  close  and  even,  as  is  also  the  top  hair,  which  is 
very  strong.  The  best  skins  are  very  dark  and  are  obtained  from 
Nova  Scotia.  In  the  central  states  01  America  the  colour  is  a  good 
brown,  but  in  the  north-west  and  south-west  the  fur  is  coarse  and 
generally  pale.  It  is  very  durable  for  linings,  and  is  an  economical 
substitute  for  sable  for  coats,  capes,  boas  and  trimmings.  Values 
have  greatly  increased,  and  the  lur  possessing  good  qualities  as  to 
ooloor  and  durability  will  doubtless  always  bt  in  good  request. 


The  Russian  species  is  dark  but  flat  and  poor  in  quality,  and  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  so  pale  that  they  are  invariably  dy«d. 
These,  however,  are  of  very  inferior  nature.  Value  of  American 
5s.  %d.  to  40S.,  Japanese  3d.  to  2s.  3d. 

MOLE.— Size  3|X2|  in.  Moles  are  plentiful  in  the  British  Isles 
and  Europe,  and  owing  to  their  lovely  velvety  coats  of  exquisite 
blue  shade  and  to  the  deamess  of  other  furs  are  much  in  demand. 
Though  the  fur  is  cheap  in  itself,  the  expense  of  dressing  and  working 
up  these  little  skins  is  considerable,  and  they  posoesa  the  unique 
charm  of  an  exceptional  colour  with  little  weight  of  pelt ;  the  quality 
of  resistance  to  friction  is,  however,  so  slight  as  to  make  them  expen- 
sive  in  wear.  The  best  are  the  dark  blue  from  the  Fen  diMrict  of 
Cambridgeshire  in  England.    Value  |d.  to  ad. 

Mongolian  Lambs. — See  Lambs,  above. 

Monkey.  Black.— Size  18  X 10  in.  Among  the  species  of  monkeys 
only  one  interests  to  any  extent  the  fur  trade,  and  that  is  the  Mack 
monkey  taken  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  {CeMms  satanas).  The 
hair  is  very  long,  very  black  and  bright  with  no  underwool,  and  the 
white  pelt  of  the  base  of  the  hair,  by  reason  of  the  great  contrast  of 
colour,  is  very  noticeable.  The  skins  were  in  1850  very  fashionable 
in  England  for  stoles,  muffs  and  trimmings,  and  in  America  also  as 
recently  as  1890.  They  are  now  mostly  bought  for  Germany  and 
the  continent.    Value  od.  to  is.  6d. 

MouFLON.— Size  30X1^  in.  Is  a  sheep  found  in  Russia  and 
Corsica  and  now  very  little  in  demand,  and  but  few  are  imported 
into  Great  Britain.  Many  Mongolian  goats  with  the  long  hairs 
pulled  out  are  sold  as  moufion.    Value  4s.  to  los.  6d. 

MusK-Ox.— Size  6X3  ft.  These  animab  have  a  dense  coat  of 
fine,  long  brown  wool,  with  very  long  dark  brown  hair  on  the  head, 
flanks  and  tail,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  peculiar  pale  oval  marking. 
There  is  no  other  fur  that  is  so  thick,  and  it  is  eminently  suitable 
for  sleighing  rugs,  for  which  purpose  it  is  hwhly  prized  in  Canada. 
The  musk-ox  inhatnts  the  north  part  of  Greenland  and  part  of 
Canada,  but  in  very  limited  numbers.    Value  los.  to  130s. 

Musquash  or  Musk-Rat.  Brown  and  Black  Russian.— Size 
12X8  in.  A  very  prolific  rodent  of  the  amphibious  class  obtained 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  similar  in  habit  to  the  English 
vole,  with  a  fairly  thick  and  even  brown  underwool  and  rather 
strong  top  dark  hair  of  medium  density.  It  is  a  very  useful  fur  for 
men's  coat  linings  and  ladies'  driving  or  motoring  coats,  being 
warm,  durable  and  not  too  heavy.  If  the  colour  were  leas  motley 
and  the  joins  between  the  skins  could  be  made  less  noticeable,  it 
would  be  largely  in  demand  for  stoles,  ties  and  muffs.  As  it  is,  this 
fur  is  only  usea  for  these  smaller  articles  for  the  cheaper  trade.  It 
has,  however,  of  later  years  been  "  unhaired,"  the  underwool  clipped 
very  even  and  then  dyed  seal  colour,  in  which  way  very  useful  and 
attractive  garments  are  supplied  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the 
cheaper  sealskins.  They  do  not  wear  as  well,  however,  as  the  pelt 
and  the  wool  are  not  of  a  strength  comparable  to  those  of  scalslcin. 
With  care,  however,  such  a  garment  lasts  sufficiently  long  to  warrant 
the  present  outlay.    Value  ^id.  to  Is.  od. 

There  is  a  so-called  black  variety  found  in  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey,  but  the  number  is  very  small  compared  to  the  brown  species. 
They  are  excellent  for  men's  coat  linings  and  the  outside  of  ladies' 
coats,  for  stoles,  muffs,  collars  and  cuffs.    Value  lod.  to  3s.  7d. 

The  Russian  musquash  is  very  small,  7X4  in.,  and  is  limited  in 
numbers  compared  to  the  brown.  Only  a  few  thousands  are  im- 
ported  to  London.  It  is  of  a  very  pvetty  silvery-blue  shade  of  even 
wool  with  very  little  silky  top  hair,  having  silvery-white  sides  and 
altogether  a  very  markea  eflfect.  The  odour,  however,  even  after 
dressing  is  rather  pungent  of  musk,  which  is  generally  an  objection. 
Value  4s.  to  6s.  6d. 

Nutria. — Size  20X12  in.  Is  a  rodent  known  in  natural  history 
as  the  coypu,  about  half  the  nae  of  a  beaver,  and  when  unhaired  has 
not  more  than  half,  generally  less,  the  depth  of  fur,  which  is  also 
not  so  close.  Formerly  the  lur  was  only  used  for  hatters'  felt,  but 
with  the  rise  in  prices  of  furs  these  skins  have  been  more  carefully 
removed  and — with  improved  dressiiiE,  unhairing  and  silvering 
processes — the  best  provides  a  very  effective  and  suitable  fur  for 
ladies'  coats,  capes,  stoles,  muffs,  hats  and  gloves,  while  the  lower 

Jjualities  make  very  useful,  light-weighted  and  inexpensive  linings 
or  men's  or  women's  driving  coats.  It  is  also  dyed  seabkin  colour, 
but  its  woolly  nature  renders  it  less  effective  than  the  more  silky 
musquash.  They  are  obtained  from  the  northern  part  of  South 
America.   Value  is.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. 

Ocelot.— Size  ^6X13  in.  Is  of  the  nature  of  a  leopard  and 
prettily  marked  with  stnpes  and  oblong  spots.  Only  a  few  are  now 
imported  from  South  America  for  carriage  aprons  or  mats.  The 
numbers  are  very  limited.    Value  is.  to  2s.  6d. 

Opossim,  American. — Size  18X10  in.  Is  a  marsupial,  a  class 
with  thu  exception  not  met  with  out  of  Australia.  The  underwool 
is  of  a  veiy  close  frizzy  nature,  and  nearly  white,  with  long  bluish 
grey  mixca  with  some  Slack  top  hair.  It  is  only  found  in  the  central 
sections  of  the  United  States.  About  1870  in  England  it  was  dyed 
dark  brown  or  Mack  and  used  for  boas,  muffs  and  trimmings,  but 
until  recently  has  been  neglected  on  the  continent.  With,  however, 
recent  experiments  in  brown  and  skunk  coloured  dyes,  it  bids  fair 
to  become  a  popubr  fur.    Value  2|d.  to  5s.  6d. 

Opossum,  Australian.— Size  16X8  in.  Is  a  totally  different 
nature  of  fur  to  the  American.    Although  it  has  wool  and  top  hair. 
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the  latter  is  so  sparse  and  fine  that  the  coat  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  close  even  wool.  The  colour  varies  according  to  the  district 
of  origin,  from  a  blue  grey  to  yellow  with  reddish  tones.  Those 
from  the  neighbourhood  oi  Sydney  are  light  dear  blue,  while  those 
from  Victoria  are  dark  iron  grey  and  stronger  in  the  wool.  These 
animals  are  most  proliiic  and  evidently  tncreasing  in  numbers. 
Thdr  fur  is  pretty,  warm  and  as  yet  inexpensive,  and  is  useful  for 
tugs,  coat  limngs,  stoles,  muffs,  trimmings  and  perambulator  aprons. 
The  wocst  coloured  ones  are  frequently  dyed  black  and  Inrown. 
The  most  pleasing  natural  grey  come  from  Adelaide.  The  reddest 
are  the  cheapest.   Value32a.t03s.6d. 

Opossum.  Ringt  ailed. — Size  7  X4  in.  Has  a  very  short  close  and 
dark  grey  wool,  some  being  almost  black.  There  are  but  a  few 
thousands  imported,  and  bcmg  so  flat  they  are  only  of  use  for  coat 
linings,  but  they  are  very  warm  and  Ugtit  in  weight.  Value  6d. 
to  lod. 

Opossum,  Tasmanian  (grey  and  black).— Size  20X 10  in.  Is  of  a 
similar  description,  but  darker  and  stronger  in  the  wool  and  larger. 
Besides  these  there  are  some  very  rich  brown  skins  which  were 
formerly  in  such  request  in  Europe,  especially  Russia,  that  undue 
killing  occurred  until  1809,  when  tne  government  stoppied  for  a  time 
the  taking  of  any  of  this  class.  They  are  excellent  for  carriage 
aprons,  bemg  not  only  very  light  in  weight  and  warm,  but  handsome. 
Value  2S.  6d.  to  8s.  6d. 

Otter,  River. — ^The  size  varies  consklcrably,  as  does  the  under* 
wool  and  the  top  hair,  according  to  the  country  of  origin.  There 
are  few  rivers  in  the  world  where  they  do  not  live.  But  it  is  in  the 
colder  northern  regions  that  they  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers 
and  with  the  best  fur  or  underwool,  the  top  hair,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  scarce  and  very  rich  dark  brown  specimens  they 
have  in  common  with  most  aquatic  animals,  is  pulled  out  before  the 
skins  are  manufactured.  Most  of  the  best  river  otter  comes  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  and  averages  36 X  i8^in.  in  size.  Skin* 
from  Germany  and  China  are  smaller,  and  snorter  in  the  wool.  The 
colours  of  the  under  wools  of  river  otters  vary,  some  being  very 
dark,  others  almost  yellow.  Both  as  a  fur  and  as  a  pelt  it  is  extremely 
strong,  but  owing  to  its  short  and  close  wool  it  is  usually  made  up 
for  the  linings,  collars  and  cuffs  of  men's  coats.  A  large  number  of 
skins,  after  unhairing,  is  dyed  seal  colour  and  used  in  America. 
Those  from  hot  climates  are  very  poor  in  quality.   Value  aSs.  to  1  i8s. 

Otter.  Sea. — Size  50X25  in.  Possesses  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  coats.  Unlike  other  aquatic  animals  the  skin  undergoes  no  process 
of  unhairing,  the  fur  being  of  a  rich  dense  silky  wool  with  the  softest 
and  shortest  of  water  hairs.  The  colours  vary  from  pale  grey  brown 
to  a  rich  black,  and  many  have  even  or  uneven  spnnkling  of  white 
or  silvery-white  hairs.  The  blacker  the  wool  ami  the  more  regular 
the  silver  points,  the  more  valuabk;  the  skin.  Sea  otters  are.  un- 
fortunately, decreasing  in  numbers,  while  the  demand  is  increasing. 
The  fur  is  most  highly  esteemed  in  Russia  and  China ;  in  the  latter 
country  it  is  used  to  trim  mandarins'  state  robes.  In  Europe  and 
America  it  is  much  used  for  collar,  long  facings  and  cuffs  of  a  gentle- 
man's coat:  such  a  set  may  cost  from  £200  to  £600,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability will  soon  cost  more.  Taking  into  consideration  the  size, 
it  is  not  so  costly  as  the  natural  black  fox,  or  the  darkest  Russian 
sable,  which  is  now  the  most  expensive  of  all.  The  smaller  and  young 
sea  otters  of  a  grey  or  brown  colour  are  of  small  value  compared  to 
the  large  dark  and  silvery  ones.  Value  £10  to  £220.  A  single  skin 
has  been  known  to  fetch  £400. 

Ounce. — ^See  Leopard,  above. 

Persian  Lambs. — See  Lambs,  above. 

Platypus. — ^Size  12X8  in.  One  of  the  most  singular  of  fur- 
bearing  animals,  being  the  link  between  bird  and  beast.  It  has  fur 
similar  to  otter,  is  of  aquatic  habits,  being  web-footed  with  spurs  of 
a  cock  and  the  bill  of  a  duck.  The  skins  are  not  obtained  in  any 
numbers,  but  being  brought  over  by  travellers  as  curiosities  and 
used  for  muffs,  collars  and  cuffs,  &c,  they  are  included  here  for 
reference.    Value  2s.  to  3s.  6d. 

Pony  or  Tatar  Foal.— Size  36X20  in.  These  skins  are  of 
com^ratively  recent  importation  to  the  dvilized  world.  They  are 
obtained  from  the  young  of  the  numerous  herds  of  wild  horses  that 
roam  over  the  plains  of  Turkestan.  The  coat  is  usually  a 'shade  of 
brown,  sometimes  greyish,  fairly  bright  and  with  a  suggestion  of 
waviness.    Useful  for  motor  coats.    Value  3s.  to  10s.  6d. 

Puma. — Size  4)X3  ft.  Is  a  native  of  South  America,  nmilar  to 
a  lion  in  habits  and  colour  of  coat.  The  hair  and  pelt  is,  however,  of 
less  strength,  and  only  a  few  are  now  used  for  floor  rugs.  Value 
5s.  to  los. 

Raccoon.— Size  aoXia  in.  Is  an  animal  varying  considerably 
in  size  and  in  (quality  and  colour  of  fur,  according  to  the  part  of 
North  America  in  which  it  is  found.  In  common  parlance,  it  may 
be  described  as  a  spedes  of  wild  dog  with  close  affinity  to  tne  bear. 
The  underwool  is  1  to  1  i  in.  deep,  pale  brown,  with  long  top  hairs 
of  a  dark  and  silvery-grey  mixture  01  a  grizzly  type,  the  best  naving 
a  bluish  tone  and  the  cneapest  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown.  A 
limited  number  of  very  dark  and  black  sorts  exist  and  are  highly 
valued  for  trimmings.  The  very  finest  skins  are  chiefly  used  for 
stoles  and  muffs,  and  the  general  run  for  coachmen's  capes  and 
carriage  rugs,  which  are  very  handsome  when  the  taib,  wnich  are 
marked  with  rings  of  dark  and  light  fur  alternately,  are  left  on. 
Raccoons  are  used  in  enormous  quantities  in  Canada  for  men's 


coats,  the  fur  outside.  The  poorer  qualities  are  extensivdy  bought 
and  made  up  in  a  similar  way  for  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany. 
These  make  excellent  linings  for  coals  or  footsacks  for  open  driving 
in  very  cold  climates.  The  worst  coloured  skins  are  dyed  black  or 
brown  and  are  used  for  British  military  busbies,  or  caps,  stoIeK 
boas,  muffs  and  coachmen's  capes.  The  best  skins  come  fron  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  smaller  and  poorer  spedes 
inhabiu  South  America,  and  a  very  few  are  found  in  the  north  of 
India,  but  these  do  not  interest  the  European  trade.  From  Japan 
a  similar  animal  b  obtained  in  smaller  Quantities  with  very  good 
but  longer  fur.  of  yellowish  motley  light-orown  shades.  It  is  more 
often  imported  and  sold  as  Japanese  fox,  but  its  resemblance  to 
the  fur  Of  the  American  raccoon  is  so  marked  as  to  surely  identify 
it.  When  dyed  dark  blue  or  skunk  colour  it  is  good-looking  and  is 
sold  widely  in  Europe.  Raccoon  skins  are  also  frequently  unhaired, 
and  if  the  underwool  is  of  good  quality  the  effect  is  similar  to  beaver. 
It  is  the  most  useful  fur  for  use  in  America  or  Russia,  having  a  full 
quantity  of  fur  which  will  retain  beat.    Value  lod.  to  266. 

Sablb,  American  and  Canadian.— Size  17X5  in.  The  sklna  are 
sold  in  the  trade  sale  as  martens,  but  as  there  are  many  that  are  of  a 
very  dark  colour  and  the  majority  are  almost  as  silky  as  the  Russian 
sable,  the  retail  trade  has  for  generations  back  applied  the  term  of 
sable  to  thu  fur.  The  prevaifing  colour  is  a  medium  brown,  and 
many  are  quite  yelknv.  The  dyeing  of  these  very  pale  skins  has 
been  for  so  long  well  executed  that  it  has  been  possible  to  make 
very  good  useful  and  effective  articles  of  them  at  a  moderate  price 
compared  to  Russian  sable.  The  finest  skins  are  found  in  the  East 
Main  and  the  Esquimaux  Bay,  in  the  Htids6n's  Bay  Company's 
districts,  and  the  poorest  in  Alaska.  They  are  not  found  very  tar 
south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  best 
skins  are  excellent  in  quality,  colour  and  effect,  and  wear  well. 
Value  27s.  Ad.  to  290s. 

Sable,  Chinese  and  Japanese.— Size  14X4}  in.  These  are 
similar  to  the  Amur  skins  previously  referred  to,  but  of  much  poorer 
quality  and  generally  only  suitable  for  linings.  The  very  palest 
skins  are  dyed  and  made  by  the  Chinese  into  mandarins*  coats,  in 
which  form  they  are  found  in  the  London  trade  sales,  but  being 
overdressed  they  are  inclined  to  be  loose  in  the  hair  and  the  colour 
of  the  dye  is  not  good.  The  Japanese  kind  are  imported  raw,  but 
are  few  in  numbers,  very  pale  and  require  dyeing.  Value  15k  to 
i50s. 

Sable.  Russian.— Size  isxsjn.  These  skins  belong  to  a  speciea 
of  marten,  very  similar  to  the  European  and  American,  but  much 
more  silky  in  tne  nature  of  their  fur.  They  have  long  been  known 
as  "  sables,"  doubtless  owing  to  the  density  ol  colour  to  which 
many  of  them  attain,  and  they  have  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  connoisseurs  as  possessing  a  combination  of  rare  qualities. 
The  underwool  is  close,  fine  and  very  soft,  the  top  hair  b  regular, 
fine,  silky  and  flowing,  varying  from  i|  to  2|  in.  in  depth.  In 
colour  they  ranM  from  a  pale  stony  or  yellowish  shade  to  a  rich  dark 
brown,  almost  black  with  a  bluish  tone.  The  pelts  are  exceedingly 
fine  and  close  in  texture  and,  although  of  little. weight,  are  very 
durable,  and  articles  made  of  them  produce  a  sensati<»i  of  warmth 
immediately  they  are  put  upon  the  body. 

The  Yakutsk,  Okhotsk  and  Kamschatka  sorts  are  good,  the  last 
being  the  largest  and  fullest  furred,  but  of  less  density  of  colour  than 
the  others.  Many  from  other  districts  are  pale  or  yellowish  brown, 
and  those  from  Saghalien  are  poor  in  quality.  Tlie  most  valuable 
are  the  darkest  from  Yakutsk  in  Siberia,  particularly  those  that  have 
silvery  hairs  evenly  distributed  over  the  skin.  Tncse  however  are 
exceedingly  scarce,  and  when  a  number  arc  required  to  match  for 
a  large  garment,  considerable  time  may  be  necessary  to  collect  them. 
This  class  of  skin  is  the  most  expensive  fur  in  the  world,  reckoning 
values  by  a  square  foot  unit. 

The  Amur  skins  are  paler,  but  often  of  a  pretty  bluish  stony  tone 
with  nuny  frequently  interspersed  silveiy  hairs.  The  quality 
too  is  lower,  that  is,  tbe  fur  is  not  so  close  or  deep,  but  they  are  very 
effective,  particularly  for  close-fitting  garments,  as  they  possess  the 
least  appearance  of  bulk.  The  paler  skins  from  all  distncts  in  Iberia 
are  now  cleverly  coloured  or  "  topped,"  that  is,  just  the  tips  of  the 
hair  are  stained  dark,  and  it  is  only  an  expert  who  can  detect  them 
from  perfectly  natural  shades.  If  this  colouring  process  is  properiy 
executed  it  remains  fairly  fast.  Notwithstanding  the  reported 
rights  of  the  Russian  imperial  authorities  over  some  regions  with 
respect  to  these  and  other  valuable  fur-bearing  animals,  there  are  in 
addition  to  the  numbers  regularly  sent  to  the  trade  auction  sales 
in  London  many  good  parcels  of  raw  skins  to  be  easily  bought  direct, 
provided  price  ts  not  tne  first  consideration.    Value  a5s.  to  980s. 

Seal.  Fur.— Sizes  range  from  24 X  15  in.  to  55X25  in.,  the  width 
being  taken  at  the  widest  part  of  the  skin  after  preparation.  The 
centre  of  the  skin  between  the  fins  is  very  narrow  and  the  skins  taper 
at  each  end,  particularly  at  the  tail.  The  very  small  pups  are  cm  a 
beautiful  quality,  but  too  tiny  to  make  into  garments,  and,  as  the  aim 
of  a  good  furrier  is  to  avoid  all  lateral  or  cross  seams,  skins  are 
selected  that  are  the  length  of  the  garment  that  is  to  be  made.  The 
most  useful  skins  for  coats  are  the  large  pups  42  in.  long,  and  the 
quality  is  very  good  and  uniform.  The  largest  skins,  known  in  the 
trade  as  "  wigs, '  which  range  up  to  8  ft.  in  length,  are  uneven  and 
weak  in  the  fur,  and  hunters  do  not  seek  to  obtain  them.  The  supply 
of  the  best  sort  is  chiefly  from  the  North  Pacific,  viz.  Pribilof 
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rahiMb,  Alaska,  north-west  coast  of  America,  Copper  Island  of  the 
Aleutian  poup  near  to  Kamschatka,  Robben  Island  and  Japan. 
Other  kinds  are  taken  from  the  South  Pacific  and  South  Atlantic 
Oceans,  around  Cape  Horn,  the  Falkland  Islands  up  to  Lobos 
Idands  at  the  entrance  of  the  La  Piatt  river,  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  aiH)  Croaet  Isles.  With,  however,  the  esception  of  the  pick 
of  the  Lobos  Island  seals  the  fur  of  the  southern  sea  seals  is  very 
poor  and  onlv  suittUe  for  the  cheapest  nuu'ket.  Formerly  many 
skins  were  obtained  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  but  the 
importation  is  now  small  and  the  quality  not  good.  The  preparation 
of  seal  skin  occupies  a  kmfer  time  than  any  other  fur  sldn,  but  its 
fine  rich  effect  when  finished  and  its  many  properties  of  warmth 
and  durability  well  repay  it.    Value  los.  to  aiss. 

Sbal,  Haie. — ^There  are  several  varieties  oithcse  seals  in  the  seas 
stretching  north  from  Scotland,  around  Newfoundland.  Greenland 
and  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  they  are  far  more  numerous 
than  fur  seals.  Generally  they  have  atarse  rigid  hair  and  none 
poswsa  any  underwool.  They  are  taken  principally  for  the  oil  and 
leather  th^  yield.  Some  of  the  better  haired  sorts  are  dyed  black 
and  brown  and  used  for  men's  motor  coats  when  quite  a  waterproof 
pirmcnt  is  wanted,  and  they  are  used  also  for  this  quality  in  Cnina. 
The  younc  of  the  Greenland  seab  are  called  whiteooals  on  account 
of  the  eany  growth  being  of  a  yellowish  white  cotour;  the  hair  is 
f  to  I  in.  king,  and  at  this  eaHy  stage  of  their  life  is  soft  compared  to 
that  of  the  older  seals.  These  lur  skins  are  dyed  black  or  dark  brown 
and  are  used  for  milittiv  caps  and  hearth-rugs.  Value  ss.  to  15s. 
There  are  fewer  hair  seab  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  seas. 

SHBsr. — Vary  much  in  siae  and  in  quality  of  wool.  Many  of  the 
domestic  kind  in  central  and  northern  Europe  and  Canada  are  used 
for  drivcfs*  and  peasants'  coat  lining  &c.  In  Great  Britain  many 
coats  of  the  hoinie-reared  sheep,  having  wools  two  and  a  half  to  five 
inches  long,  are  dyed  various  colours  and  used  as  floor  ruga.  Skins 
with  verysbort  wool  are  dyed  black  and  used  for  milittry  saddle- 
cloths. The  bulk,  however,  is  used  in  the  wool  trade.  The  Hun- 
garian peasants  are  very  fond  of  their  natural  brown  sheep  coats, 
the  leather  side  of  which  is  not  lined,  but  embellished  by  a  very  close 
fancy  embroidery,  worked  upon  the  leather  itself;  these  garments 
are  reversible,  the  fur  being  worn  inside  when  the  weather  is  cold. 
Chinese  sheep  are  largely  used  for  cheap  rugs.  Value  of  English 
sheep  from  3s.  to  loa. 

Skunk  or  Black  Martbn.— Siae  15X8  in.  The  underwool  is 
full  and  fairiy  chsse  with  glossy,  flowing  tdp  hair  about  a^  in.  long. 
The  majority  have  two  stripes  of  white  hair,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  thie  skin,  but  these  are  cut  out  by  the  manufacturing 
furrier  and  sold  to  the  dealers  in  pieces  for  exportation.  The  animals 
are  found  widely  spread  throughout  North  and  South  America. 
The  skins  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  European  trade 
are  those  from  Nonh  America,  the  South  American  species  being 
small,  coarw  and  generally  brown.  The  best  skins  come  from  Ohio 
and  New  York.  If  it  were  not  for  its  disagreeable  odour,  skunk 
would  be  worth  much  more  than  the  usual  market  value,  as  it  is 
naturally  the  Uacbest  fur.  silky  in  appearance  and  most  durable. 
The  improved  dressing  processes  have  to  a  lane  extent  removal  the 
natarally  pungent  scent.  The  fur  b  excellent  for  stoles,  boas, 
cottars,  cuffs,  muffs  and  trimmings.    Value  is.  6d.  to  lis. 

SoosLlK.— Siae  7  to.X3|.  Is  a  small  rodent  found  in  the  south 
of  Russia  and  also  m  parts  of  America.  It  has  very  short  hair  and  b 
a  poor  for  even  for  the  cheapest  linings,  which  is  the  only  use  to 
which  the  skin  could  be  put.  It  b  known  as  kaluga  when  imported 
in  ready-made  linings  from  Russia  where  the  sldns  are  dressed  and 
worked  in  an  inferior  way.    Value  id.  to  jd. 

SQinsUL-^Siae  10X5  in.  Thb  measurement  refers  to  the 
Russian  and  Siberian  sorts,  which  are  the  only  land  imported  for 
the  fur.  The  numerous  other  species  are  too  poor  in  their  coats 
to  attract  ootkae  from  fur  dealers.-  The  back  of  the  Russian  squirrel 
haa  aa  even  close  fur  varying  from  a  dear  bluish-grey  to  a  teddish- 
browa.  the  bellies  in  the  former  being  of  a  flat  quality  and  white, 
in  the  latter  ydbwisli.  The  backs  are  worked  into  linings  separately. 
as  are  the  bellies  or  "  kxks."  The  pelts,  although  very  light,  are 
too^h  and  durable,  henos  their  good  repuution  for  linings  for 
ladies'  walking  or  driving  coats.  The  best  skins  also  provide  excellent 

?**?*^  '<»!C?»'^.c?P^  «<**«•  '»*^  collars,  cuffs,  gloves,  muffs, 
hoods  and  bsht-weight  carnage  aprons.  The  taib  are  dark  and  very 
small,  and  when  required  for  ends  of  boas  three  or  four  are  made  as 
one.  Value  per  skin  from  3^.  to  is.  id. 

''^■/^  M!f**"~^  »7  X  <3  in.  These  pretty  animab  have  a  kmg. 
^»«nr  »»^f™fy  »»J  curty  fi«ece  of  a  creamy  white.  The  majority 
^^??$7r  ^^  *"*  ^'?^  auction  sales  in  London  ready  dressed 
and  worked  into  cross  shaped  coats,  and  the  remainder,  a  fourth  of 
thetottl.  come  as  dressed  skins.  They  are  excellent  for  trimmings 
of  evcfliagmantles  and  for  children's  tics,  muffs  and  perambubtor 
aprona.  The  fur  b  too  long  and  bulky  for  linings.  Value  per  skin 
from  4a.  fid.  to  8u  fid. 

J^^^iT^  ^42^  considerably,  bmest  about  10  ft.  from  nose 
!2  ."***,**  *»»•  "VT*  3**  '*>*»"<*  throughout  Indb.  Turkestan, 
China,  Mongolia  andthe  East  Indies.  The  coats  of  the  Bengal  kind 
are  short  and  of  a  dark  orange  brown  with  bbck  stripes,  those 
from  ease  or  further  India  are  Mmibr  in  colour,  but  longer  in  the  hair. 
while  those  from  north  of  the  Himabyas  and  the  mountains  of  China 
are  aoc  ooly  huge  u  siae.  but  have  a  very  kmg  soft  hair  of  delicate 


I  sue  tney  are  less  tnan  nail  that  of  a  large  wolf  and  are  of 

sandy  cobur.    Numbers  of  the  Russian  are  retained  for 

i.    The  finest  wolves  are  very  lisht  weighted  and  most 

for  carriage  aprons,  in  fact,  ideal  Tor  the  purpose,  though 


orange  brown  with  very  white  flaaka,  and  marked  generally  with  the 
blacnest  of  stripes.  Tae  last  are  of  a  nobte  appearance  and  eioeed- 
ingly  scarce.    They  all  make  handsome  floor  rugs. 

Value  of  the  Indian  .  from  Z3  to  £15. 

„      ..      Chinese  ,.    £10  to  £65. 

Vicuna  b  a  species  of  long-necked  sheep  native  to  South  America, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  guanaco.  but  the  fur  b  shorter, 
closer  and  much  finer.  The  colour  b  a  ijale  golden-brown  and  the 
fur  b  held  in  great  repute  in  South  America  for  carriage  rugs.  The 
supply  b  evidently  small  as  the  prices  are  high.  There  b  ssarcely 
a  commercial  quotation  in  London,  few  coming  in  except  from 
private  aourcea.  aa.  fid.  to  5s.  fid.  may  be  itNuidered  as  the  average 
value. 

Wallaby. — ^See  Kangaroo,  above. 

Wallaroo. — See  Kamgaroo,  above. 

WoLr.— Siae  yoXiS  In.  Is  closely  allied  to  the  dog  tribe  and, 
like  the  jackals,  is  found  through  a  wide  range  of  the  worU, — North 
and  South  America,  Europe  and  Asia.  Good  supplies  are  available 
from  North  America  and  Siberia  and  a  very  few  from  China.  The 
best  are  the  full  furred  ones  of  a  very  pale  bluish-grey  with  fine 
flowing  bbck  top  hair,  which  are  obuioed  from  the  Hudson  Bay 
district.  Those  from  the  United  States  and  Asb  are  hardier  in 
ouality  and  browner.  A  few  bbck  American  specimens  come  into 
the  market,  but  usually  the  quality  b  poor  compared  to  the  lighter 
furred  animal.  The  Siberian  b  smaller  than  the  North  American 
and  the  Ru^n  still  smaller.  Besides  the  wolf  propera  large  number 
of  prairie  or  dos  wolves  from  America  and  Asb  are  used  for  cheaper 
rugs.  In  siae  they  are  less  than  half  that  of  a  brge  wolf  and  are  of 
a  motley  1      '        '  —      -         -   .     ^      . 

home  use. 

suitable  for 

lacking  the  strength  of  some  other  furs. 

Wolves  .  value    as.  fid.  to  fi4s. 

Dog  wolves  .  .,       IS.        to  2s.  fid. 

*  Wolverine.— Siae  tfiXtfi  in.  Is  native  to  America.  Siberia. 
Ruisia  and  Scandinavia  and  generally  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
bear.  The  underwool  is  full  and  thick  with  strong  and  bright  top 
hair  about  3 1  in.  long.  The  colour  b  of  two  or  three  shades  of  brown 
in  one  skin,  the  centre  being  an  oval  dark  aaddle,  edged  as  it  were 
with  quite  a  pale  tone  and  merging  to  a  darker  one  tosraids  the 
flanks.  This  peculbr  character  alone  stamps  it  as  a  distinguished 
fur,  in  addition  to  which  it  has  the  excellent  advantage  of  being  the 
most  durable  fur  for  carriage  aprons,  as  well  as  the  ricnest  in  colour. 
It  is  not  prolific,  added  to  which  it  b  veiy  difficult  to  nutch  a  number 
of  skins  in  quality  as  well  as  colour.  Hence  it  is  an  expensive  fur. 
but  its  excellent  qualities  make  it  valuable.  The  darnat  of  the 
least  coarse  skins  are  worth  the  moat.    Prices  from  6s.  to  37s. 

Wombat,  Koala  or  Australian  Bear. — Sixe  20X12  in.  Has 
light  grey  or  brown  close  thick  wool  half  an  inch  deep  without  any  top 
hair,  with  a  rather  thick  spongy  pelt.  It  b  quite  inexpeniive  and 
only  suittble  for  cheap  roush  coats,  carriage  rugs,  perambubtor 
aprons  and  linings  for  footoags.  The  coats  are  largely  used  in 
western  America  and  Canada.    Value  3d.  to  is.  8|d. 

Preparing  and  Dressing. — A  furrier  or  skin  merchant  mtist 
possess  a  good  eye  for  cok>ur  to  be  successful,  the  difference  in 
value  on  thb  subtle  matter  solely  (In  the  rarer  predous  sorts, 
especially  sables,  natural  black,  ^ver  and  blue  fox,  sea  otters, 
chinchillas,  fine  mink,  &c.)  being  so  considerable  that  not  only  a 
practised  but  an  intuitive  sense  of  colour  b  necessary  to  accur- 
ately determine  the  exact  merits  of  every  skin.  In  addition  to 
thb  a  knowledge  b  required  of  what  the  condition  of  a  pelt 
should  be;  a  good  judge  knows  by  experience  whether  a  skin 
will  turn  out  soft  and  strong,  after  dressing,  and  whether  the 
hair  b  in  the  best  condition  of  strength  and  beauty.  The  dressing 
of  the  pelt  or  skin  that  b  to  be  preserved  for  fur  is  totally  different 
to  the  making  of  leather;  in  .the  latter  tannic  add  b  used,  but 
never  should  be  with  a  fur  skin,  as  b  so  often  done  by  natives  of 
districts  where  a  regubr  fur  trade  b  not  carried  on.  The  results 
of  applying  tannic  add  are  to  harden  the  pelt  and  discolour 
and  weaken  the  fur.-  The  best  methods  for  dressing  fur  skins 
are  those  of  a  tawer  or  currier,  the  aim  being  to  retain  all  the 
natural  oil  in  the  pelt,  in  order  to  preserve  the  natural  colour 
of  the  fur,  and  to  render  the  pelt  as  supple  as  possible.  Generally 
the  skins  are  placed  in  an  alkali  bath,  then  by  hand  with  a  blunt 
wooden  instrument  the  mobture  of  the  pelt  b  worked  out  and 
it  n<lrawn  carefully  to  and  fro  over  a  straight,  dull-edged  kniie 
to  remove  any  superfluous  flesh  and  unevenness.  Special  grease 
b  then  rubboi  in  and  the  skin  pbced  in  a  machine  which  softly 
and  continuously  beats  in  the  softening  mixture,  after  which  it 
is  put  into  a  slowly  revolving  drum,  fitted  with  wooden  paddles, 
partly  filled  with  various  kinds  of  fine  hard  sawdust  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  furs  dealt  with.  This  process  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  beat  thoiooghly  deans  it  of  external  greasy  matter, 
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and  all  tliat  is  neoesaary  before  manufactttring  b  to  gently  tap 
tlie  fur  upon  a  leather  cwihion  stuffed  with  hon^hair  with  smooth 
canes  of  a  fleailiUity  suited  to  the  strength  of  the  fur.  Alter 
dressing  most  skins  alter  in  shape  and  decrease  in  size. 

With  regard  to  the  metits  of  European  dressing,  it  may  be 
fairly  taken  that  English,  German  and  French  dressers  have 
spedalities  of  ezcdlence.  In  £n^and,  for  instance,  the  dressing 
of  sables,  martens,  foxes,  otten,  seals,  bears,  lions,  tigers  and 
leopards  is  first  rate;  while  with  skunk,  mink,  musquash, 
chinchillas,  beavers,  lambs  and  squirreb,  the  Germans  show 
better  results,  particuUrly  in  the  last.  The  pelt  after  the  German 
dressing  is  dry,  soft  and  white,  which  is  due  to  a  finishing  process 
where  meal  »  used,  thus  they  compare  favourably  with  the 
moister  and  consequently  heavier  English  finish.  In  France  they 
do  well  with  cheaper  skins,  such  as  musquash,  rabbit  and  hare, 
which  they  dye  in  addition  to  dressing.  Russian  dressing  is 
seldom  reliable;  not  only  is  there  an  unpleasant  odour,  but  in 
damp  weather  the  pelts  often  become  clammy,  which  is  due  to 
the  saline  matter  in  the  dressing  mixture.  Chinese  dressing  is 
white  and  supple,  but  contains  much  powder,  which  is  disagree- 
able and  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  in  many  instances  the  skin 
is  rendered  so  thin  that  the  roots  of  the  fur  are  weakened,  which 
means  that  it  is  liable  to  shed  itself  freely,  when  subject  to 
ordinary  friction  in  handling  or  wearing.  American  and  Canadian 
dressing  is  gradually  improving,  but  hitherto  their  results  have 
been  inferior  to  the  older  European  methods. 

In  the  case  of  seal  and  beaver  skins  the  process  is  a  much  more 
difficult  one,  as  the  water  or  hard  top  hairs  have  to  be  removed 
by  hand  after  the  pelt  has  been  carefully  rendered  moist  and 
warm.  With'seal  skins  the  process  is  longer  than  with  any  other 
fur  preparation  and  the  series  of  processes  engage  many 
specialists,  each  man  being  constantly  kept  upon  one  section  of 
the  work.  The  skins  arrive  simply  salted.  After  being  purchased 
at  the  auction  sales  they  are  washed,  then  stretched  upon  a 
hoop,  when  all  blubber  and  unnecessary  flesh  is  removed,  and 
the  pelt  is  reduced  to  an  equal  thickness,  but  not  so  thin  as  it  is 
finally  rendered.  Subsequently  the  hard  top  hairs  are  taken  out 
as  in  the  case  of  otters  and  beavers  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
cleaned  in  the  revolving  drums.  The  close  underwool,  which  is 
of  a  slightly  wavy  nature  and  mostly  of  a  pale  drab  colour,  is 
then  djred  by  repeated  applications  of  a  rich  dark  brown  colour, 
one  coat  after  another,  each  being  allowed  to  thoroughly  dry 
before  the  next  b  put  on,  till  the  effect  b  almost  a  lustrous  black 
on  the  top.  The  whole  b  again  put  through  the  cleaning  process 
and  evenly  reduced  in  thickness  by  revolving  emery  wheeb, 
and  eventually  finfshfd  off  in  the  palest  buff  colour. 

The  English  dye  for  seab  b  to-day  undoubtedly  the  best;  its 
constituents  are  more  or  less  of  a  t  rade  secret,  but  the  principal  in- 
gredients comprise  gall  nuts,  copper  dust,  camphor  and  antimony, 
and  it  would  appear  after  years  of  careful  watching  that  the 
atmosphere  and  particularly  the  water  of  London  are  partly 
responsible  for  good  and  lasting  results.  The  Paris  dyers  do 
excellent  work  in  thb  direction,  but  the  colour  b  not  so  durable, 
probably  owing  to  a  less  pure  water.  In  America  of  late,  strides 
have  been  made  in  seal  dyeing,  but  preference  b  still  given  to 
L9ndon  work.  In  Paris,  too,  they  obtain  beautiful  results  in  the 
"  t<^ping  "  or  colouring  Russian  sables  and  the  Germans  are 
particularly  successful  in  dyeing  Persian  lambs  black  and  foxes 
in  all  blue,  grey,  black  and  smoke  oolouis  and  in  the  insertion  of 
white  hairs  in  imitation  of  the  real  silver  fox.  Small  quantities 
of  good  beaver  are  dyed  in  Russia  occasionally,  and  white  hairs 
put  in  so  well  that  an  effect  similar  to  sea  otter  b  obtained. 

The  process  of  inserting  white  hairs  b  called  in  the  trade 
"  pointing,"  and  b  either  done  by  stitching  them  in  with  a  needle 
or  by  adhesive  caoutchouc. 

The  Viennese  are  successful  in  dyeing  marmot  well,  and  their 
cleverness  in  colouring  it  with  a  series  of  stripes  to  represent  the 
natural  markings  of  sable  which  has  been  done  after  the  garments 
have  been  made,  so  as  to  obtain  symmetry  of  lines,  has  secured 
for  them  a  large  trade  among  the  dealers  of  cheap  furs  in  EngUnd 
and  the  continent. 

Mamujaclmimi  Metktds  and  SpecialUietr-ln  the  olden  times 


the  Skinners'  Company  of  the  dty  of  London  was  an  assoctatioa 
of  furriers  and  skin  dressers  established  under  royal  charter 
granted  by  Edward  III  At  that  period  the  chief  concern  of 
the  body  was  to  prevent  buyers  from  being  imposed  upon  by 
sellers  who  were  much  given  to  offering  old  furs  as  new;  a  century 
later  the  Skinners'  Company  received  other  charters  empowering 
them  to  inspect  not  only  warehouses  and  open  markets,  but 
workrooms.  In  1667  they  were  given  power  to  scrutinise  the 
preparing  of  rabbit  or  cony  wool  for  the  wool  trade  and  the 
regbtration  of  the  then  customary  seven  years'  apprenticeship. 
To-day  all  these  privileges  and  powers  are  in  abeyance,  and  the 
interest  that  they  took  in  the  fur  trade  has  been  gradually 
transferred  to  the  leather-dressing  craft. 

The  work  done  by  English  furriers  was  generally  good,  but 
since  about  1865  has  considerably  improved  on  account  of  the 
influx  of  German  workmen,  who  have  long  been  celebrated 
for  excellent  fur  work,  being  in  their  own  country  obliged  to 
satisfy  officially  appointed  experts  and  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  capacity  before  they  can  be  there  employed.  The  French 
influence  upon  the  trade  has  been,  and  still  b,  primarily  one  of 
style  and  combination  of  colour,  bad  judgment  in  which  will  mar 
the  beauty  of  the  most  valuable  furs.  It*b  a  recognized  law 
among  high-class  furriers  that  furs  should  be  simply  arranged, 
that  b,  that  an  article  should  consbt  of  one  fur  or  of  two  furs 
of  a  suitable  contrast,  to  which  lace  may  be  in  some  cases  added 
with  advantage.  As  illustrative  of  thb,  it  may  be  explained  that 
any  brown  tone  of  fur  such  as  sable,  marten,  mink,  black  marten, 
beaver,  nutria,  &c.,  will  go  well  upon  black  or  very  dark-brown 
furs,  while  those  of  a  white  or  grey  nature,  such  as  ermine,  white 
lamb,  chirurbilla,  blue  fox,  silver  fox,  opossum,  grey  squirrel,  grey 
lamb,  will  set  well  upon  seal  or  blaick  furs,  as  Persian  lamb, 
broadtail,  astrachan,  caracul  lamb,  &c.  White  b  also  permissible 
upon  some  light  browns  and  greys,  but  brown  motley  colours 
and  greys  should  never  be  in  contrast.  One  neutralizes  the  other 
and  the  effect  b  bad.  The  qualities,  too  have  to  be  considered— 
the  fulness  of  one,  the  flatness  of  the  other,  or  the  coarseness  or 
fineness  of  the  furs.  The  introduction  of  a  third  fur  in  the  same 
garment  or  indiscriminate  selection  of  colours  of  silk  liningSi 
braids,  buttons,  &c.,  often  spoib  an  otherwise  good  article. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  colours  of  furs,  the  browns  that 
command  the  highest  prices  are  those  that  are  of  a  bluish  rather 
than  a  reddish  tendency.  With  greys  it  b  those  that  are  bluish, 
not  yellow,  and  with  white  those  that  are.purest,  and  with  black 
the  most  dense,  that  are  most  esteemed  and  that  are  the  rarest. 

Perhaps  for  ingenuity  and  the  latest  methods  of  manipulating 
skins  in  the  manufacturing  of  furs  the  Americans  lead  the  way, 
but  as  fur  cutters  are  more  or  less  of  a  roving  and  cosmopolitan 
character  the  larger  fur  businesses  in  London,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
St  Petersburg,  Paris  and  New  York  are  guided  by  the  same 
thorough  and  comparatively  advanced  principles. 

During  the  period  just  mentioned  the  tailors'  methods  of 
scientific  pattern  cutting  have  been  ad(^ted  by  the  leading 
furriers  in  place  of  the  old  chance  methods  of  fur  cutters,  so  that 
to-day  a  fur  garment  may  be  as  accurstely  and  gracefully  fitted 
as  pltuh  or  velvet,  and  with  all  good  houses  a  material  pattern 
b  fitted  and  approved  before  the  skins  are  cut. 

Through  the  advent  of  German  and  American  fur  <ewing« 
marhinm  since  about  1890  fur  work  has  been  done  better  and 
cheaper.  There  are,  however,  certain  parts  of  a  garmCbt,  such  as 
the  putting  in  of  sleeves  and  pladng  on  of  collars,  &c.,  that  can 
only  be  sewn  by  hand.  For  strai^t  seams  the  machines  are 
excellent,  making  aa-neat  a  seam  as  b  found  in  glove  work,  unless, 
of  course,  the  pelts  are  especiaUy  heavy,  such  as  bears  artd  sheep 

TUgk 

A  very  great  feature  of  German  and  Russian  work  b'  the  fur 
linings  called  rotoodes,  sacques  or  plates,  which  are  made  for 
their  home  use  and  eaqwrtation  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  America 
and  France. 

In  Weissenfeb,  near  Leipzig,  the  dressing  of  RuasiaB  grey 
squirrel  and  the  making  it  into  linings  b  a  gigantic  industry,  and 
b  the  principal  support  of  the  place.  After  the  dressing  process 
the  backs  of  the  squirreb  are  niade  up  separately  ffota  the  under 
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iod  thinner  white  and  grey  parts,  the  first  betag  known  as  squirrel- 
back  and  the  other  as  squirrel-kKk  linings.  A  few  linings  are 
made  from  entire  skins  and  others  are  made  from  the  quite  white 
pieces,  which  in  some  instances  are  spotted  with  the  black  ear 
tips  of  the  animals  to  resemble  ermine.  The  smaller  and  uneven 
pieces  of  heads  and  legs  are  made  up  into  linings,  so  there  is 
absolutely  no  waste.  Similar  work  is  done  in  Russia  on  almost 
as  extensive  a  scale,  but  neither  the  dressing  nor  the  work  is 
fo  good  as  the  German. 

The  majority  of  heads,  gills  or  throats,  sides  or  flanks,  paws 
and  pieces  of  skins  cut  up  in  the  fur  workddiopa  of  Great  Britain, 
Affloica  and  Frann,  weighing  many  tons,  are  chiefly  exported 
to  Leipzig,  and  made  up  in  neighbouring  countries  and  Greece, 
wherie  labour  can  be  obtained  at  an  alarmingly  low  rate.  Al- 
though the  sewing,  which  is  necessarily  done  by  hand,  the  sections 
being  of  io  unequal  and  tortuous  a  character,  is  rather  roughly 
executed,  the  matching  of  colours  and  quah'ties  is  excellent. 
The  enormous  quantities  of  pieces  admit  of  good  selection  and 
where  odd  colours  prevail  in  a  lining  it  is  dyed.  Many  squirrel- 
kick  linings  are  dyed  blue  and  brown  and  used  for  the  outside 
of  cheap  garments.  They  are  of  little  weight,  wargi  and  effective, 
but  not  of  great  durability. 

The  principal  linings  are  as  follows:  Sable  ddes,  sable  heads 
and  paws,  sable  gills,  mink  sides,  heads  and  ^Qls,  marten  sides, 
heads  and  gills,  Persian  lamb  piecea  and  paws,  caracul  lamb 
pieces  or  paws,  musquash  sides  and  heads,  nutria  sides,  genet 
pieces,  raccoon  sides  or  flanks,  fox  sides,  kolinski  whole  skins,  and 
small  rodents  as  kaltiga  and  hamster.  The  white  stripes  cut  out 
of  skunks  are  made  into  rugs. 

Another  great  source  of  inexpensive  fuxs  b  China,  and  foe 
many  years  past  enormous  quantities  of  dressed  furs,  many  of 
which  are  made  up  in  the  form  of  linings  and  Chinese  loose- 
shaped  garments,  have  been  imported  by  England,  Germany 
and  France  for  the  lower  class  of  business;  the  garments  are  only 
regarded  as  so  much  fur  and  are  reworked.  With,  however,  the 
exception  of  the  best  white  Tibet  Iambs,  the  majority  of  Chinese 
furs  can  only  be  regarded  as  inferior  material.  While  the  work 
tt  often  cleverly  done  as  to  matching  and  mam'pulation  of  the 
pelt  which  is  very  soft,  there  are  great  objections  in  the  odour 
and  the  brittleness  or  weakness  of  the  fur.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  results  of  the  Eun^iean  intervention  in  the  Boxer 
rising  in  China  (1900)  was  the  absurd  price  paid  for  so-called 
**  loot "  of  furs,  particularly  in  mandarins'  coats  of  dyed  and 
natural  fox  skins  and  pieces,  and  natural  ermine,  poor  in  quality 
and  yeHowish  in  colour;  from  three  to  ten  times  their  value 
was  paid  for  them  when  at  the  same  time  huge  parcels  of  similar 
quality  were  warehoused  in  the  London  docks,  because  purchasers 
could  not  be  found  for  them. 

With  regard  to  Japanese  fun,  there  b  little  to  commend  them. 
The  best  are  a  spedes  of  raccoon  usually  sold  as  fox,  and,  being 
of  dose  long  quality  of  fur,  they  are  serviceable  for  boas,  collars, 
muffs  and  carriage  aprons.  The  sables,  martens,  minks  and 
otters  are  poor  in  quality,  and  all  of  a  very  yellow  colour  and 
they  are  generally  dyed  for  the  cheap  trade.  A  small  number 
of  very  pretty  guanaco  and  vicuna  carriage  rugs  are  imported 
into  Europe,  and  many  oome  through  travellers  and  private 
sources,  but  generally  they  are  so  badly  dressed  that  they  are 
quite  brittle  upon  the  leather  side.  Similar  remarks  are  ap- 
plicable to  opossum  rugs  made  in  Australia.  From  South 
Africa  a  quantity  of  jackal,  hyena,  fox,  leopard  and  sheep 
karosscs,  i^.  a  peculiarly  shaped  rug  or  covering  used  by  native 
chiefs,  is  privatdybroughtmrer.  The  skins  are  invariably  tanned 
and  beautifully  sewn,  the  furs  are  generally  flat  in  quality  and 
not  very  strong  in  the  hair,  and  are  retained  more  as  curiosities 
thsn  for  use  as  a  warm  covering. 

HatUrs*  Fws  and  Chlks  and  ShnoU.—lht  hat  trade  is  largdy 
bterested  in  the  fur  piece  trade,  the  best  fdt  hau  being  made 
from  beaver  and  musquash  wotrf  and  the  cheaper  sorts  from  nutria, 
hare  and  rabbit  wools.  For  weaving,  the  most  valuable  pieces 
are  mohair  taken  filom  the  angora  and  vicuna.  They  are  limited 
in  quantity  and  costly,  and  the  trade  depends  upon  various 
torts  of  other  sheep  and  goat  woob  for  the  bulk  of  its  productions. 


Frauds  and  /antalMM.— The  opportunities  for  cheating  in 
the  fur  trade  are  very  considerable,  and  most  serious  frauds 
have  been  perpetrated  in  the  sdling  of  sables  that  have  been 
coloured  or  "  toi^xd  ";  that  b,  just  the  tips  of  tne  hairs  stained 
dark  to  represent  more  expensive  skins.  It  b  only  by  yean  of 
experience  that  some  of  these  colourings  can  be  detected.  Where 
the  skins  are  heavily  dyed  it  b  comparatively  easy  to  see  the 
difference  between  a  natural  and  a  dyed  colour,  as  the  underwool 
and  top  hair  become  almost  alike  and  the  leather  b  also  dark, 
whereas  in  natural  skins  the  base  of  the  underwool  b  much 
paler  than  the  top,  or  of  a  different  colour,  and  the  leather  b 
white  unless  finbhed  in  a  pale  reddish  tone  as  b  sometimes 
the  case  when  mahogany  sawdust  b  used  in  the  final  deaning. 
As  has  been  explained,  sable  b  a  term  ^>pUed  for  centuries  past 
to  the  darker  sorts  of  the  Russian  Siberian  martens,  and  for  yean 
past  the  same  term  has  been  bestowed  by  the  retail  trade  upon 
the  American  and  Canadian  martens.  The  baum  and  stone 
martens  caught  in  France,  the  north  of  Turkey  and  Norway 
are  of  the  same  family,  but  coarser  in  underwool  and  the  top 
hair  b  less  in  quantity  and  not  so  silky.  The  kolinski,  or  as  it 
b  sometimes  styled  Tatar  sable,  b  the  animal,  the  tail  of  whidi 
supplies  hair  for  artbts'  brushes.  Thb  b  klso  of  the  marten 
species  and  has  been  frequently  offered,  when  dyed  dark,  as  have 
baum  and  stone  martens,  as  Russian  sables.  Hares,  too,  are 
dyed  a  sable  ookmr  and  advertised  as  sable.  The  fur,  apart 
from  a  dumsy  ^>pearance,  b  so  brittle,  however,  as  to  be  of 
scarcdy  any  service  whatever. 

Among  the  prindpal  imitations  of  other  fun  b  musquash, 
Out  of  which  the  top  hair  has  been  pulled  and  the  undergrowth 
of  wool  clipped  and  dyed  exactly  the  same  colour  as  b  used  for 
seal,  which  b  then  offered  as  seal  or  red  river  seaL  Its  durability, 
however,  b  far  less  than  that  of  seal.  Rabbit  b  prepared  anid 
dyed  and  frequently  offered  aa  "  dectric  sealskin."  Nutria  also 
b  prepared  to  r^resent  sealskin,  and  in  its  natural  colour,  after 
the  long  hain  are  plucked  out,  it  b  sold  as  otter  or  beaver.  The 
wool  is,  however,  poor  compared  to  the  otter  and  beaver,  and  the 
pelt  thin  and  in  no  way  comparable  to  them  jn  strength.  White 
hares  are  frequently  sold  as  white  fox,  but  the  fur  b  weak^  brittle 
and  exceedingly  poor  compared  to  fox  and  possesses  no  thick 
underwool.  Foxes,  too,  and  badgier  are  dyed  a  brownish  black, 
and  white  hain  inserted  to  imitate  silver  fox,  but  the  white  hain 
are  too  coarse  and  the  colour  too  dense  to  inislead  any  one  who 
knows  the  real  article.  But  if  sold  upon  its  own  merits,  pointed 
fox  b  a  durable  fur. 

Garments  made  of  sealskin  pieces  and  Persian  lamb  pieces 
are  frequently  sold  as  if  they  were  made  of  solid  dkins,  the  term 
"  pieces  "  being  simply  suppressed.  The  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  issued  to  the  British  trade  a  notice  that  any 
misleading  term  in  advcrtbing  and  all  attempts  at  deception  are 
illegal  and  offenden  are  liable  under  the  jderchandise  Marks 
Act  1887. 

The  most  usual  misnaming  of  manufactured  fun  b  as  follow  ^— 

Musquash,  pulled  and  dyed     .  Sold  as  seal. 

Nutna,  pulled  and  dyed  .  Sold  as  aeaL 

Nutria,  pulled  and  natural      .  Sold  as  beaver. 

Rabbit,  sheared  and  dyed       .  Sold  as  seal  or  electric  seaL 

Otter,  pulled  and  dyad.      .     ,  Sold  aa  seal. 

Marmot,  dyed Sokl  aa  mink  or  sable; 

Fitch,  dyecl Sold  as  sable. 

Rabbit,  dyed Sbkl  as  table  or  French  sable. 

Hare,  dyed         Sold  aa  sable,  or  fox,  or  lynx. 

Musquash,  dyed      ....  Sold  aa  mink  or  sable. 

WalUby.dyed SoMaa  skunk. 

White  Rabbit Sold  as  ermine. 

White  Rabbit,  dyed      .     .     .  SoM  as  chiachlOa. 
White  Hare,  dyed  or  natuni  .  Soki    aa    fox,    fosallne,    and 

odier  amilar  names. 

Goat,  dyed SoM  aa  bear,  leopaid.  Ac. 

Dyed  manufactured  articles  ol 

aUkinds. SoM  as  "  natunL" 

White  hairs  inserted  in  foxes 

and  sables Sold  as  real  or  natursl  furs! 

Kids  •     .     ., Sold  as  lamb  or  broaduils. 

Amerkan  sable SoM  as  real  Russbn  sable. 

Mink       .     .     .  .     .  Sou  as  mble. 

Tka  Prtservaticm  tf  Furs.—Tot  many  yean  raw  r^'*^'ni 
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have  been  preserved  b  cold  ttorafe,  but  !t  b  only  within  a 
recent  period  owing  to  the  difficulty  there  was  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  perfectly  dry  atmosphere,  that  .dressed  and  made- 
up  furs  have  been  preserved  by  freezing.  Furs  kept  in  such  a  con- 
dition are  not  onjy  immune  from  the  ravages  of  the  larvae  of 
moth,  but  all  the  natural  oils  in  the  pelt  and  fur  are  conserved, 
so  that  its  colour  and  life  are  prolonged,  and  the  natural  deteriora- 
tion is  arrested.  Sunlight  has  a  tendency  to  bleach  furs  and  to 
encourage  the  development  of  moth  eggs,  therefore  continued 
exposure  is  to  be  avoided.  When  furs  are  wetted  by  rain  they 
should  be  well  shaken  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  current  of  air 
without  exposure  to  son  or  open  fire. 

Where  a  freezing  store  for  furs  is  not  accessible,  furs  should  be 
well  shaken  and  afterwards  packed  in  linen  and  kept  in  a  per- 
fectly cool  dry  place,  and  examined  in  the  summer  at  periods  of 
not  less  than  five  weeks.  Naphthalene  and  the  usual  malodorous 
powders  are  not  only  very  disagreeable,  but  quite  useless.  Any 
chemical  that  is  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  life  in  a  moth  egg 
would  also  be  sufficiently  potent  to  injure  the  fur  itself.  In 
England  moth  life  is  practically  continuous  all  the  year  round, 
that  is,  as  regards  those  moths  that  attack  furs,  though  the 
destructive  element  exists  to  a  far  greater  extent  during  spring 
and  summer. 

Camparalm  DmnhQUy  of  Various  Furs  and  Wettlt  tf  UiUined 

Skiiu  per  Squart  Peat. 

The  following  estimates  of  durability  refer  to  the  use  of  fur  when 
made  up  "  hair  outside  "  in  garments  or  stoles,  not  as  a  lining. 
The  durability  of  fur  used  as  linings,  which  is  affected  by  other 
conditions,  u  set  forth  separately.  Otter,  with  its  water  hairs 
removed,  the  strongest  of  furs  for  external  use,  is,  in  this  table,  taken 
as  the  standard  at  loo  and  other  furs  marked  accordingly. — 

The  Pruious  Furs. 


Sable 

Fox,  Silver  or  Black' 

,,      White 

Ermine 

Chinchilla  .     .     . 

Sea-otter  (for  stoles  or  collars) 


Points  of 
Durability. 


60 
75 

40 
so 

as 

15 

190 


>  Weight 
in  oz.  per 
sq.  ft. 


2| 
3 
3 
3 

i\ 
4I 


The  Less  ValuabU  Furs. 


Sable  "  topped,"  i.e.  top  hairs  coloured 
„    tintedi^t.«.  fur  all  coloured 
Baum  Marten,  natural       .... 

„        ,(  tinted         .... 

Stone  Marten 

Nutria  .... 

Musquash,  natural  .... 

M  water  hairs  removed,  sheared 

and  seal  finished. 

Skunk      

Mink 

Lynx,  natural 

„     tinted  black 

Marmot,  tinted 

Fox,  tinted  black 

,,     „       i)iue .....     ^     • 

Opossum  

Otter  (with  water  hairs)     .... 

„     (water  hairs  removed)    .     .     . 

Beaver  (water  haixs  cut  level  with  fur) 

(water  hairs  removed).     .     . 

Moleskin .  

Pereian  Lamb 

Grey         „ 

Broadtail 

Caracul  Ksd 

.,      Lamb 

Squirrel 

Hare 

Rabbit  


Pmnts  of 
Durability. 


S5 

^ 

45 
40 
27 
37 

33 
70 

70 
25 

20 

10 

»5 

30 

37 
100 

95 

n 

7 

65 
30 
15 
10 

15 

as 

s 

5 


Weight 

in  oz.  per 

sq.  it. 


2 
3 

3i 

^i 
2 

3 

a| 

3 
3 
3 

5 

^>f 

4 

3 
2 

3 
3 

« 
1 

2 


f 


'QuaiUUies  of  Fur  neetUdt  m  Squan  FttL 

The  "  Paris  Model "  figure  u  the  basis  of  these  estimates  for 
ladies*  garments,  .the  standaid  measurements  being  height  5  ft* 
6  in.,  waist  25  in.,  bust  36  in. 

Sq.Ft. 
(approziniate). 
Straight  stole  \  length  (just  below  the  waist  line)  2! 

Straight  stole  \  length  Qust  below  the  knee)  .     ji 

Stole,  broad  enough  at  the  neck  to  cover  the  top  of 

arm  |  length .    « 

The  same,  full  length  (to  hem  of  skirt) .       .       .       .    o 

Eton  jacket,  without  collar \\ 

Plain  cape.  15  in.  long  6} 

Deep  cape,  yi  in.  bng  15 

Full  cape  with  broad  stole  front,  f  length  .15 

Inverness  cape  (to  knee) '25 

Double-breasted,  straight,  semi-fitting  coat,  covering 

hips 16 

Double-breasted  sacque  jacket^  36  in.  long,  full  sleeves  20 
Same,  y>  in.  long  •     .  .       .  .18 

Same,  22  \vi.  long 15 

Long,  full,  shawl  cape  with  points  at  back  and  front, 

well  below  knee .15 

Shorter  shawl  cape 16 

Motoring  or  driving  coat,  I  length .                            .'22 
Motoring  or  driving  coat,  full  length 27 

nVtfA/  asni DurabaUy  ^  Furs  fa^ Utn's  CaaiUtuugs, 

Otter  witK  the  water  hairs  removed,  the  strongest  fur  suited  for 
linings,  is  here  taken  as  the  standard. 


^  Stout,  oM'fashioned  boxckith  is  almost 
(after  a  soft,  heavy  lining  haa  been  added  to 


the  only  doth  that 
it)  afforas  even  two- 


Otter  (the  water  hairs  removed) 
Beaver        „ 

Mink 

Sealskin 

Raccoon 

Persian  lamb  or  astncfaan  .     . 

Sable        

Musquash 

Nutna 

Grey  Opossum 

Wallaby 

Squirrel 

Hamster 

Rabbit 


Points  of 
DuYability. 


100 
90 
90 
75 
75 
70 

65 
55 

40 
40 
30 
30 
«5 
10 


Weight 

in  OK.,  ya 

sq.  ft. 


3i 

3 
4 
3 
2 

3 
3 
3 

I 

a 


Durability  and  WHght  of  Linings  for  Ladios'  Coals  or  Wrapt, 

Sable  fl;ills,  the  strongest  fur  suited  for  ladies'  linings,  is  taken  as 
the  stanoard. 


Sable  giUs      . 
Sable  . 

Sable  paws  . 
Ermine  .  . 
Squirrel  back 
Squirrel  heads 
Squirrel  lock  . 
Hamster  .  . 
Rabbit      .     . 


Points  of 
Durability. 


too 

«S 

64 
57 

3« 
21 

10 
7 


Weight 

in  OS.  per 

sq.  ft. 


2 
li 
I 
I 

2 

if 


Durability  And  Weighl  of  Motoring  Furs  made  up  with  Fur  outside. 

Otter  with  the  water  Kairs,  the  strongest  fur  suited.for  motoring 
garments,  is  taken  as  the  standard. 


Points  of 
Durability. 

Weight 

in  OS.  per 

sq.  ft. 

Otter  (with  water  hairs)                .     . 

Sealskin,  marble 

"  Hair  Sealskin  "  (tinted)  with  water 
hairs  (a  special  variety  of  seal)  .     . 

Raccoon 

Russian  Pony           

100 
80 

V 
35 

4 

ii 

thirds  as  much 
4-273  oz.  per  sq 


f>rotection  against  cold  ai 
t.  more  than  the  heaviest 


does  fur.    It  weighs 
of  coat-fun,  and  is  so 


rigid  as  to  be  uncomfortable,  while  the  subtilencss  of  fur  makes  i| 
"ldnd"tothebody. 
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Durabdity  and  Weiiht  of  Furs  for  Rugs  and  Foot-sacks,  * 


Wolverine 

Bear  ^black  or  brown  natural) 
Bur  (tinted  black)  .     .     . 

Beaver       

Raccoon 

Opossum 

Wolf 

Jackal 

Australian  Bear  .... 
Goat 


Points  of 
Durability. 


loo 

U 

88 

77 
61 

50 
»7 
16 
II 


Weight 

in  OS.  per 

•q.  It. 


6 

h 

6 
44 


Wolverine,  the  ttrongeat  fur  suited  for  nigft  and  foot-sacks,  is 
taken  as  the  standard. 

For  a  rug  about  so  to  as  sq.  ft.  ol  fur  are  needed,  for  a  foot -sack 
I4i.  CW.  S.  P.) 

FURAZANES  (/kt^— ajt'— tfiaM(«),  organic  compounds  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  glyozimes  (dioximes  of  ortho-diketones) 
with  alkalis  or  ammonia.  Dimethylfuraaane  is  prepared  by 
beating  dimetbylglyoxime  with  excess  of  ammonia  for  six  hours 
at  165*  C.  (L.  Wolff,  Ber.,  1895,  28,  p.  70).  It  is  a  liquid  (at 
ordinary  temperature)  which  boils  at  156^  C.  (744  mm.). 
Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  first  to  methylfurazane- 
carboxylic  acid  and  then  to  furasanedicarboxylic  acid.  Methyl- 
ethyliurazane  and  diphenylfurazane  are  also  known.  By 
wanning  oxyforazane  acetic  add  with  excess  of  potassium  per- 
manganate to  100"  C.  oxyfurazanecarboxylic  add  is  obtained 
(A.  Hantxsch  and  J.  Urbahn,  Ber.,  1895,  38,  p.  764).  It  ccys- 
tallixes  in  prisms,  which  melt  at  175^  C.  Furazanecarboxylic 
add  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  a  large  excess  of  potassium 
permanganate  on  a  hot  solution  of  furazanepropionic  add. 
It  melts  at  107"  C,  and  dissolves  in  caustic  soda,  with  a  deep 
yellow  colour  and  formation  of  nitrosocyanacctic  add  (L.  Wolff 
and  P.  F.  Ganz,  Ber.,  1891,  34,  p.  1167).  Ftiroxane  is  an  oxide 
of  furazane,  considered  by  H.  Wieland  to  be  identical  with 
glyoxime  peroxide;  Kekul^'s  dibromnitroacetonitrile  is  dibrom- 
furoxane. 

The  formulae  of  the  compounds  above  mentioned  are: 

HC:Nvrf>       CHrC:Nx^Q  HC:Nv^     „P    P„ 

Wt'.vi>^       CHrC:N-^°     HQiCttN-^      SSTt?   >^- 
Furazane.  Dimethyl-    ..        Furazane-  g^u-N 

fuiazaiM.     *     carboxylic  add.      Furoxane. 

FURETltalB*  ANTOINB  (x6z9-x688),  French  scholar  and 
misceUaneous  writer,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  28th  of  December 
1619.  He  first  studied  law,  and  practised  for  a  time  as  an 
advocate,  but  eventually  took  orders  and  after  various  prefer- 
ments became  abb6  of  Chalivoy  in  the  diocese  of  Bourges  in 
1662.  In  his  leisure  montents  he  devoted  himself  to  letters,  and 
in  virtue  of  his  satirta— i\rMi«eBe  AUigarique,  o»  kistcire,des 
demurs  troMes  arriois  au  royaume  d^Uoquemu  (1658) ;  Voyage  de 
Mercure  (1653) — ^he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  x663.  That  learned  body  had  long  promised  a 
complete  dictionary  of  the  French  tongue;  and  when  they 
heard  that  Fuzeti^re  was  on  the  point  of  issuing  a  work  of  a 
similar  nature,  they  interfered,  alleging  that  he  had  purioined 
from  their  stores,  and  that  they  possessed  the  ezdusive  privi]^;e 
of  publishing  such  a  book.  Aiter  much  bitter  recrimination 
on  both  sides  the  offender  was  expelled  in  1685;  but  for  this 
act  of  injustice  he  took  a  severe  revenge  in  hb  satire,  Couches 
de  Paeadimie  (Amsterdam,  1687).  His  Didumnaire  nmoersd 
was  posthumously  published  in  1690  (Rotterdam,  a  vols.). 
It  was  afterwards  revised  and  improved  by  the  Protestant 
jurist,  Henri  Basnage  de  Beauval  (x6s6-i7io),  who  published  his 
edition  (3  vols.)  in  1701;  and  it  was  only  superseded  by  the 
comfrilation  known  as  the  Dictionnaire  de  Triooux  (Paris,  3  vols., 
1704;  7th  ed.,  8  vols.,  r77x),  which  was  in  fact  little  more  than  a 
leimpression  of  Basnage's  edition.  Furetifre  is  perhaps  even 
better  known  as  the  author  of  Le  Roman  bourgeois  (t666).  It 
cast  ridicule  on  the  fashionable  romances  of  Mile  de  Scud€ry 
•ad  of  La  CalprenMe,  and  is  of  interest  as  descriptive  of  thia 


everyday  life  of  his  times.  There  is  no  dement  of  burieaquei 
as  in  Scarron's  Roman  comique,  but  the  author  contents  himself 
with  stringing  t<^lher  a  number  of  episodes  and  portraits^ 
obviously  drawn  from  life,  without  much  attempt  at  sequence.' 
The  book  was  edited  in  1854  by  Edward  Foumier  and  Chazles 
Asselineau  and  by  P.  jannet. 

The  Fureleriana,  which  appeared  in  Raris  dght  years  after 
Furct lire's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  X4th  of  May  1688,  is  a 
coUectMo  of  but  little  value. 

FURFOOZ,  a  village  some  10  m.  from  Dinant  in  the  Ardennes, 
Belgium.  Three  caves  containing  prehistoric  remains  were  here 
excavated  in  1872.  Of  these  the  Trou  de  Frontal  is  the  inost 
famous.  In  it  were  found  human  skeletons  with  brachycephklic 
skulls,  associated  with  animal  bones,  those  of  the  rdndeer  being 
particulariy  plenlifuL  Among  the  skdetons  was  discovered 
an  oval  vase  of  pottery.  The  Furfooz  type  of  mankind  is  believed 
to  date  from  the  dose  of  the  (Quaternary  age.  G.  de  Mortillet 
dates  the  type  in  the  Robenhausen  epoch  of  the  Neolithic 
period.  His  theory  is  that  the  bones  are  those  of  men  of  that 
period  buried  in  what  had  been  a  cave-dwelling  of  the  Maddenian 
epoch. 

FURFURANE  or  Fdsanx,  C4H/),  a  colourless  liquid  boiling 
at  32*  C,  found  in  the  distillation  products  of  pine  wood.  It 
was  first  synthetically  prepared  by  H.  Limpricht  (Ann,,  X873, 
165,  p.  28x)  by  distilling  barium  mucate  with  soda  lime,  pyro- 
mudc  add  C«H|0*CO|H  being  formed,  which,  on  further  loss 
of  carbon  dioxide,  yidded  furfurane.  A.  Henniger  {Ann.  ckim, 
pkys.,  x886  [2],  7,  p.  220),  by  distilling  erthyrite  with  formic 
add,  obtained  a  dihydrofuriurane 

C«H.(OH)4+2H,COi-C4H/)+CO+CX)k+4HyO, 
which,  on  treatment  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  yidded 
furfurane.  Furfurane  Is  insoluble  in  water  and  possesses  a 
characteristic  smell.  It  does  not  react  with  sodium  or  with 
phenylhydrazine,  but  yidds  dye-stuffs  with  isatin  and  phenan- 
threnequinone.  It  reacts  violently  with  hydrochloric  add, 
produdng  a  brown  amorphous  substance.  Methyl  and  phenyl 
derivatives  have  been  prepared  by  C.  Paal  {Ber,,  1884,  17,  p. 
915).  Paal  prepared  acetonyl  acetophenone  1^  condensing 
sodium  acetoacetate  with  phenacylbroroide,  and  this  substance 
on  dehydration  yidds  oa'-phenylmethylfurfurane,  the  acetonyl 
acetophenone  probably  reacting  in  the  tautomeric  "  enolic  "  form, 
CHrCOCHNa-(X)0R+Cai»C0CH,Br  - 

CH,COCH(CH,COCJI»).C(X)R. 
This  ester  readily  hydrolyses,  and  the  add  formed  yidds  acetonyl 
acetophenone  (by  loss  of  carbon  dioxide),  which  then  on  de- 
hydration yields  the  f urftirane  derivative  thus 

CHrC-^{|'"H^>C.CJI.-H/)+CHrC<^!!^>C.C.H,. 

L.  Knorr  (Ber.,  1889,  22,  p.  X58)  obtained  dlacetosucdnic  ester 
by  condensing  sodium  acetoacetate  with  iodine,  and  by  de- 
hydrating the  ester  he  prepared  aa'-dimcthylfurfurane  /9^- 
dicarboxylic  add  (carbopyrotritaric  add),  which  on  distillation 
yields  aa'-dimethylfurf  urane  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  94*  C.  Paal 
also  obtained  this  compound  by  using  monochloracetone  in  the 
place  of  phenacylbromide.  By  the  distillation  of  mudc  add 
or  isoaaccharic  add,  furfurane-a-carboxylic  add  (pyromudc 
add),  C«HsO-COiH,  Is  obtained;  it  cxyttallizes  in  needles  or 
leaflets,  and  mdts  at  134"  C. 

Purfurol  (furol),  Cja^OCHO,  Is  the  aldehyde  of  pyromudc 
add,  and  is  formed  on  distilling  bran,  sugar,  wood  and  moat 
carbohydrates  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  or  by  dUtniing 
the  pentoses  with  hydrochloric  add.  It  is  a  coloiudess  liquid 
whidx  boils  at  162^  C,  and  is  moderately  soluble  in  water; 
it  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  air  and  has  a  characteristic 
aromatic  smell.  It  shows  all  the  usual  properties  of  an  aldehyde, 
forming  a  bisulphite  compound,  an  oxime  and  a  hydrazone; 
whilst  it  can  be  reduced  to  the  corresponding  f  urf  uryl  alcohol  by 
means  of  sodium  amalgam,  and  oxidized  to  pyromudc  add  by 
means  of  silver  oxide.  It  also  shows  all  the  condensation  re- 
actions of  benzaldehyde  (,q,v.);  condensing  with  aldehydes 
and  ketones  in  the  presence  of  caustic  soda  to  form  more 
complex  aldehydes  and  ketones  with  unsaturated  side  chains. 
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FURIES— FURNACE 


altln,  CRiO  CH:CH  CHO,  uid  turfuri 


CiHiOCH:CHCOCHt 

U  chuga  lo  furoin.  QMiOCHOH-CO-CHiO,  which 
oiidiiHl  lo  furil,  CiHiO'CO'CO'CHiO.  whilst  •IrahoJic  potiuh 
uovens  it  into  (urturyl  ilcohoL  With  htly  icidi  uid  acid 
inliydiicla  it  givci  the  "  Pcrkln  "  taction  [i«  Cinnjiiuc  Acid). 
Furfurd  a  ilwwn  to  bavc  it(  ddeliydlc  group  in  the  a  p«iIion, 
hy  convmion  into  furtutpropionic  Bcid,  C.H,0-CH,-CH,CO,H, 
nhich  on  oiidalion  by  bromine  witer  and  subuqueni  reduciion 
of  the  oiidi»d  product  ii  convetttd  inio  n-plmeiic  icid, 
KO|C[CH,].caiI,  FurCurol  in  minute  quuiiities  on  be 
detected  by  thr  nd  colout  it  loimi  with  »  •olulioo  ol  iniline 


Furimw-u'-dicirbuylle     acid 

C.HrfJlCOiH),,  i«  lonnrd  when  mud 
-■-'--'-     -■-■ •  '■.     On  being  h 


uid  li  (icaud  with  byiri 


^:^u"^d  i^k  5Dhy</!idc'."me'thrDn>c  acid.  C^hTo.. 


ISS9,  19,  p.  I  Jl,  and  R.  Fittig.  An*.,  1SB9.  15a.  p.  166. 

A.  Upp,"flir..'lM»,  Jl."p.""86;  W^fi"  ^rki'!^u'r"/ciimi!T'W 
5«-.  1890,  37.  P  9M;  und  S.  Rubemlnn,  iW.,  1*96, 69.  p.  IjSj). 

FDHia  (Lit.  Puriae,  also  ciilnl  DiUE),iD  Roman  mylbology 
•n  adaptation  ol  the  Greek  Erinys  (f.i.),  with  wbam  Ihi 
are  generally  identical.  A  ipccial  aipecl  ol  Ihcm  in  Virgil 
thai  of  agenii  employed  by  the  higher  godi  10  itir  up  mischii 
(iiife  and  hatred  upon  earth,  Uenlion  may  hne  be  dujIf 
whose  wonhip  fi 


eaHyin 


a  fan 


mythologisti 

connected  with  the  verb/nrcrf  and  Iht  noun/uru,  which  in  the 
plural  (nol  being  used  in  the  singular  in  Ibii  senie)  wai  accepted 
IS  the  equivalent  ol  Ihe  Creek  Erinyes.  But  It  la  mare  probably 
reliled  Io/iiiTU,/uriu,  and  signil^csone  of  Ihe  >piriUD(  dark, 
ncss,  who  watched  ovei  men's  lives  and  haunted  their  ahodci. 
This  goddess  had  Iter  awn  special  priest,  ■  grove  acrou  the  Tiber 
where  Caiui  Gracchus  was  slain,  and  a  festival  on  the  ijih  of 
July.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  eaislencc  oF  more  than  one 
goddess  called  Furina,  and  their  Ideolily  with  the  Forinae 
■  round  at  Rome  (C.I.I,,  vi. 


FDUOHG  (trom  [be  O.  Eng.  /ultHt,  U.  "  (urrow-lcmg  ": 
a  measure  of  length,  originally  the  length  ol  a  farrow  in  th 
"  common  Geld  "  system.  As  the  Geld  in  Ihi*  system  wa 
generally  taken  to  be  a  square,  10  acres  in  eilent,  and  ai  Ih 
acre  varied  in  difTeient  dialricti  and  al  diSerent  times,  th 
"  furlong  "  also  varied,  '  The  tide  of  a  square  containing  i 
statute  acres  is  110  yds.  or  40  poles,  which  was  Ihe  usuall; 
accepted  length  of  the  furlong,  This  iiabo  the  length  of  ilb  0 
the  statule  mile,  "  Furlong  "  was  u  early  as  the  Qlh  cenlur 
used  to  translate  the  Latin  iladwin,  fth  of  the  Roman  mile. 

FURHACK  a  contrivance  for  the  production  and  ulilliatloi 
of  heat  by  the  combustion  of  fuel.  The  word  ii  common  to  al 
the  Romance  tongues,  appearing  in  moro  or  less  modified  [orm 
0!  the  Latin  {ernax.  Bui  in  all  those  language*  Ihe  word  has  1 
'    n  in  English,  1 


proper. 


I  ipparal 


ih  other  varieties  u 


in  additii 


ID  fun 


\d  Uliu 


is  used  in  German  as  a  gent 
term  Lkc  the  French  four;  but  in  English  it  has  been  restricted 
10  those  apparatus  in  which  only  a  moderate  temperature. 

bakers' ovens,  boi.airovensor  stoves,  annealing  ovens  for  glass 
or  metal,  &c,,  would  all  be  called /i-wi  in  French  and  0/cn  in 
German,  in  commoD  with  funuices  ol  all  kinds.  Stove,  an 
equivalent  of  oven,  iilrom  the  Cermao  ,?iiilf.  i.e.  a  healed  room, 
and  is  commonly  10  understood;  but  is  also  applied  to  open 
£ie-p1aces,  whicb  appeals  to  be  somewhat  of  a  departure  from 
the  ori^nal  signification. 

Furnaces  arc  conslnicted  according  lo  many  diOerent  paliems 
with  varying  degrees  ol  compleiily  in  amngementi  bul  all 
may  be  considered  as  combining  three  Essential  parts,  namely. 


s  consumed,  the  heated  cbaDbat, 
J  bed,  a*  ii  Is  variously  caDcd, 
where  the  heat  is  applied  to  the  special  work  for  which  the  furnace 
is  designed,  and  the  apparatus  for  producing  rapid  combuslioD 
by  the  Slippy  of  air  under  pressure  to  Ihe  fire.  In  the  simplest 
casestbefunclionsof  two  or  more  of  these  parti  may  be  combined 
into  one,  as  in  the  smith's  forge,  where  the  fire-plaieand  healing 
chamber  are  united,  the  iron  being  placed  among  the  coals,  only 
Ihe  air  for  burning  being  sup[dicd  under  pressure  from  a  blowing 
engine  by  a  second  special  contrivance,  the  tuyere,  luinn, 
twyer  or  blast-pipe;  but  in  the  more  refined  modem  (umaccs, 
where  gmt  economy  of  fuel  is  an  objeti,  ihe  difTerenl  functioni 
are  distributed  over  separate  and  disiinct  appamus,  the  fuel 
being. converted  into  gas  in  one,  dried  in  another,  and  healed 
in  a  third,  before  arriving  al  Ibe  poinl  of  combulion  in  Ihe 


or  (])  both  lor 

The  furnaces 

hose  eEnplDyrd 


n  healed  d< 
.  and  ol  the 


(irNobUR-k^ 

U)  With  blist-blaRlu 

.)   Height  not  much  giealerl 


iia  meter '^aft  fu 
-boith  foi 


J)  Siibsunce  ii  not  diiecily  healed  by  th. 
(0)  flealing  chamber  fixed  and  forri 

lb)  cScible  fu™™ 
M  Rewn  f uniaceL 
InotherctaHlGcali 
y._  Tn  (hi 


tT^bt 


ly  be  based  up 
hI  (or  »ine 

»  subject  o( 


thenilurForthehtatSpg 
»  c«l  tor  «Hne  unuliT  combuilible)  oil,  f  aa 
article  the  genenl  priodples  ot  metallurgical 
d;  tlie  subject  of  gas.  and  oii-healed  lumaces 
•  ireaieu  in  ine  ariicic  Fuel,  and  ot  tbe  electric  furnace  in  the 
irtide  Et.ICTXOHarili.liBGy.  For  special  furnaces  referenceshould 
w  made  to  tbe  articles  00  the  Industry  ctmcerned.  t-t.  Glass,  Gas, 
I  Manitfiulm,  Ac. 

Skafl,  Blast  and  Htarik  Pimacar,— The  blast  funuce  in  iti 
slmplesl  form  is  among  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  of  metal- 
lurgical contrivances.  In  the  old  rapper-smelting  district  ol 
Petraea,  clay  blast-pipe*  dating  back  to  Ihe  cariier 
a  of  andeni  Egypt  have  been  found  buried  in  slag  heap*; 
ndia  the  native  smiths  and  iron-wof^eis  continue  to  use 
I  of  similar  types.  These,  when  reduced  to  their  most 
'ipression,  aiT  mere  basin-shaped  hoQows  in  tbe  grouiKl, 


jsually  known  as  an  open  fire  or  hearth,  and  is  represented  in 
nore  advanced  stage  of  development  by  the  Catalan,  Gennan 
j  Walloon  forge*  formerly  used  in  iFie  production  ol  malleable 


ly  down.     In  inminwliin* 
larcoal)  filling  up  die  hearth. 

uyere.    The  melal  snk*  through  tbe  igr 
learth.  a  spongy  mass  or  ball,  swkh  is  bit 


I  giaduaUybrDuihi 
c  carbon  nwKilde 


Tbe  dcTtlopmt 


iiiilliir  11  iliiiliiiiiil  iiiiiiii  it  til  liaiil.  ■>!■■  rlnj  iiii  in 1 

by  openluc  ■  hole  pltfcal  thmask  the  fnu  mil  u  the  bottso. 
llK  utive  poftioa  o(  lach  ■  (unan  k  mi  mlUBj  thu  abcm  tbe 
Uu-pipe.  Ibe  luadiaa  <it  Ai  tama  put  boat  matty  the  leHmioo 
<i  tbt  Mucn]  mcU] ;  tbe  fife  Buy  ucnfon  be  n^nled  u  '^"■^"t 

r.    By  fn'i'Wirc  ^e  ■■Ot  if  tbe  Eeud  abm*  tbe 


Dt  of  blut  fiimica  is  pnctically  (he  develop- 
ling.  Tbe  profile  hAi  been  voy  much  wied 
At  dlflercDt  timcL  Tbe  euljest  cxuDpks  wen  equue  of  recl- 
^iiyn1<r  in  boiizoDts]  section,  but  tbe  ^eDcnl  tendeocy  d  modeni 
pndice  is  to  nbstitatc  rouul  sectioos,  tbejr  ccmstnidwD  being 
bcQitated  by  the  use  of  spedally  [Douldcd  bricks  which  hsve 
cntiidy  superseded  the  iudslooe  blocks  {ofmcHy  used.  The 
«eiticAl  section,  on  tbe  other  b^uui,  is  nbjccl  to  coDsidenbk 
innitioD  sccordjog  to  the  woi^  to  which  the  (umice  is  spplied. 
Where  tbe  opention  is  Hmply  one  of  fusion,  is  in  Ibe  iion- 
fouukr's  cnpi^,  in  which  liiere  is  no  voy  g^tMX  (haage  in  voJumc 
ID  the  milEnilson  theii  descent  to  Ibe  tuyeres,  liw  ttack  is  npfity 
oc  quite  strsigbt -sided ^  but  when,  is  is  the  ase  with  Ibe  nneLlinf 
of  iron  ores  with  Hmestonc  Qux,  x  luge  proportion  of  volatile 
mU-Kr  has  to  be  removed  in  the  process,  n  wsU  of  vsrying 
riH'**!"**  is  used,  so  thnt  tbe  body  of  the  furnace  is  formed  of 
tvo  ^K^^innmr  tnumled  cones,  jmned  by  thdi  inses,  iIk  lower 

OfW    puong   dowowudl    bto   ■   short,    nearly    c] 

"      '    " '  if  this  subject 


Tbe  prindple  b  wentrilly  that  of  the  CataUn  forte  Such 
funoces  are  very  waitdul,  and  have  little  to  mmuneiKl  thea 
(see  Sduabel.  UelaSvu.  rijoj,  vol  i  p.  409). 

Enaberatery  ^■nuKi,— Blast  furnaces  are,  (icim  the  intimatf 
Qwtia  between  the  burden  to  be  sraehid  and  the  fuel,  tbe  last 
wasteful  of  heat;  but  their  use  supposes  tbe  poBibilily  of  obliiti- 
ingfodof  good  quality  and  free  from  sulphur  or  other  suhstaocrs 
hkfly  to  detertofale  tbe  metal  produced.  In  ail  rases,  therefore, 
where  it  is  desired  Lo  do  the  work  out  of  contact  with  the  solid 
fud,  the  opention  of  burning  or  beat -producing  mutl  be  per- 
fonned  in  a  special  hre-pLacc  or  combustion  chamber,  the  body 
oj  flanv  and  heated  gas  being  afterwards  made  to  act  upon  tl^ 
%axii£t  oi  tb£-  material  eipoeed  in  a  broad  thin  layer  in  the 
wofking  bed  or  laboraloiy  of  the  furnace  by  reverbcratkiii  from 
the  low  vaulted  roof  covering  the  bed.  Such  fumaaa  are  known 
by  the  general  name  of  revcrbeiatory  «  rcvahal«ry  funuco, 
also  as  air  or  wind  furnaces,  to  Hi*fiii^iim>i  them  from  those 
wDffced  with  compft^tA  ah  or  blast. 

OrigiDally  lb«  IMm  cupola  was  used  for  the  reverberatory 
furnace,  but  in  the  cause  of  time  it  has  changed  its  meaning, 
aad  is  now  ^ven  to  a  small  blast  furnace  tuch  as  that  used  by 
melting  (umaca  in   the  same 


_3  and  4  npnttnt  a  1 


n  ^  RevBhoalny  Furnace, 
dilereot  bei^itsi  aad  pwvided  at  the  lop  with  a  coveriac  pUlc  < 


Fig.  3.— Revefberatofy  FunacE  (bfriioBlal  sb 
netC.  which  say  be  railed  or  lowBcd  by  a  cha:...    ... 

-~  i|  the  qvedof  the  eshauit  ga 


I,  and  serves  fbrrvcuiating 
ly  tha  dnogbt  of  air  ihr 


Flc  4.— Reveibeiatacy  Funiaa  {drvalioB  ai 

ikes  the  [onn  of  a  iUd>B|  platr  id  iIif  mouih  J  ItH 
o  ihal  the  draught  in  one  nay  be  nodibed  «i(b 
tkeia.    The  fire  bridge  is  parlialJy  protected  bg^ 


:1i.  tbe  damp! 
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heat  of  the  bodjr  of  flame  issuing  through  tlie  fire  arch  by  a  passage 
to  which  the  air  has  free  access.  The  material  to  be  melted  u 
introduced  into  the  furnace  from  the  hoppers  HH  through  the 
chaiging  holes  in  the  roof  When  melted  the  products  separate  on 
the  bea  (which  is  made  of  closely  packed  sand  or  other  infusible 
substances),  according  to  their  density;  the  Lighter  earthy  matters 
forming  an  upper  layer  of  slag  are  drawn  out  by  the  sla^  hole  K  at 
the  flue  end  mto  an  iron  wagon  or  bogie,  while  the  metal  subsides 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  ami  at  the  termination  of  the  operation 
is  run  out  by  the  tap  hole  L  into  moulds  or  granulated  into  water. 
The  opposite  opening  M  is  the  working  door,  through  which  the  tool 
for  stirring  the  chai^  is  introduced.  It  is  covered  by  a  plate 
suspended  to  a  lever,  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  end  elevation  (fig.  4) 
in  tront  of  the  slag  hole. 

According  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  rever- 
beratory  furnaces  may  be  classed  into  two  groups,  namely,  fusion 
or  melting  furnaces,  and  calcining  or  wasting  furnaces,  also 
called  caldners.  The  former  have  a  very  extended  application 
in  .many  branches  of  industry,  being  used  by  both  founders  and 
smelters  in  the  fusion  of  metals;  in  the  concentrs^tion  of  poor 
metallic  compotmds  by  fusion  into  regulus;  in  the  reduction 
of  lead  and  tin  ores;  for  refining  copper  and  silver;  and  for 
making  malleable  iron  by  the  puddling  processes  and  welding. 
Calcining  furnaces  have  a  less  extended  application,  being 
chiefly  emi^yed  in  the  co&venion  of  metallic  sulphides  into 
oxides  by  continued  exposure  to  the  action  of  air  at  a  temperature 
far  below  that  of  fusion,  or  into  chlorides  by  roasting  with  common 
salL  As  some  of  these  substances  (for  example,  lead  sulphide 
and  copper  pyrites)  are  readily  fusible  when  first  heated,  but 
become  more  refractory  as  part  of  the  sulphur  is  dissipated  and 
oxygen  takes  its  place,  it  is  important  that  the  heat  should  be 
very  carefully  regiilated  at  first,  otherwise  the  mass  may  become 
clotted  or  fritted  together,  and  the  oxidizing  effect  of  the  air  soon 
ceases  unless  the  fritted  masses  be  broken  small  again.  This  is 
generally  done  by  making  the  bed  of  the  furnace  very  long  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth  and  to  the  fire-grate  area,  which  may 
be  the  more  easily  done  as  a  not  inconuderable  amount  of  heat 
is  given  out  during  the  oxidation  of  the  ore — such  increased 
length  being  often  obtained  by  placing  two  or  even  three  working 
beds  one  above  the  other,  and  allowing  the  flame  to  pass  over  them 
in  order  from  below  upwards.  Such  caldners  are  used  especially 
in  roasting  zinc  blende  into  zinc  oxide,  and  in  the  conversion  of 
copper  sulphides  into  chlorides  in  the  wet  extraction  process.  In 
some  processes  of  lead-smelting,  where  the  minerals  treated 
contain  sand,  the  long  caldner  is  provided  with  a  melting  bottom 
close  to  the  fire-place,  so  that  the  desulphurized  ore  leaves  the 
furnace  as  a  glassy  slag  or  silicate,  which  is  subsequently  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  by  fusion  with  fluxes  in  blast  furnaces. 
Reverberatory  furnaces  play  an  important  part  in  the  manu« 
facture  of  sodium  carbonate;  descriptions  and  illustrations  are 
given  in  the  article  Alkau  Manupacture. 

Muffie,  Crucible  and  Retort  Furnaces. — ^A  third  class  of  furnaces 
is  so  arranged  that  the  work  is  done  by  indirect  heating;  that 
is,  the  material  under  treatment,  whether  subjected  to  calcina- 
tion, fu^on  or  any  other  process,  is  not  brought  in  contact  either 
with  fuel  or  flame,  but  is  raised  to  the  proper  temperature  by 
exposure  in  a  chamber  heated  externally  by  the  products  of 
combustion.  These  are  known  as  muffle  or  chamber  furnaces; 
and  by  supposing  the  crucibles  or  retorts  to  represent  similar 
chambers  of  only  temporary  duration,  the  ordinary  pot  melting 
air  furnaces,  and  those  for  the  reduction  of  zinc  ores  or  the 
manufacture  of  coal  gas,  may  be  included  in  the  same  category. 
These  are  almost  invariably  air  furnaces,  though  sometimes  air 
under  pressure  is  used,  as,  for  example,  in  the  combustion  of 
small  anthracitic  coal,  where  a  current  of  air  from  a  fan-blower 
is  sometimes  blown  under  the  grate  to  promote  combustion. 
Types  of  muffie  furnaces  are  figured  in  the  artide  Annealing, 
Hardening  and  Tempering. 

Furnace  Materials. — The  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  fiimaces  are  divisible  into  tiivo  classes,  namely,  ordinary  and 
refractory  or  fire-resisting.  The  former  are  used  prindpally  as 
casing,  walls,  pillars  or  other  supporting  parts  of  the  structure, 
and  includes  ordinary  red  or  yellow  bricks,  day-slate,  granite 
and  most  building  stones;  the  latter  are  reserved  for  tbe  parts 


immediatdy  in  contact  with  the  fud  and  flame,  such  as  the 
lining  of  the  fire-place,  the  arches,  roof  and  flues,  the  lower  part 
if  not  the  whole  of  the  chimney  lining  in  reverberatory  furnaces, 
and  the  whole  of  the  internal  walls  of  blast  furnaces.  Among 
such  substances  are  fireclay  and  firebricks,  certain  sandstones, 
silica  in  the  form  of  ganister,  and  Dinas  stone  and  bricks,  ferric 
oxide  and  alumina,  carbon  (as  coke  and  graphite),  magnesia, 
lime  and  chromiima  oxide — their  relative  importance  bdng 
indicated  by  their  order,  the  last  two  or  three  indeed  being  only 
of  limited  use. 

The  most  essential  point  in  good  fireclays,  or  in  the  bricks 
or  other  objects  made  from  them,  is  the  power  of  resisting 
fusion  at  the  highest  heat  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  This 
supposes  them  to  be  free  from  metallic  oxides  forming  easily 
fusible  compounds  with  silica,  such  as  lime  or  iron,  the  presence 
of  the  former  ^en  in  comparatively  small  proportion  being  very 
detrimentaL  As  days  they  must  be  suflidendy  plastic  to  be 
readily  moulded,  but  at  the  same  time  possess  suflident  stiffness 
not  to  contract  too  strongly  in  drying,  whereby  the  objects 
produced  would  be  liable  to  be  warped  or  cracked  before  firing. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  latter  tendency  is  guarded  against, 
in  making  up  the  paste  for  moulding,  by  adding  to  the  fresh 
day  a  certain  proportion  of  burnt  material  of  the  same  kind, 
such  as  old  bricks  or  potsherds,  ground  to  a  coarse  powder. 
Coke  dust  or  graphite  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  crudble 
making  (see  Firebrick). 

The  most  highly  valued  fireclays  are  derived  from  the  Coal 
Measures.  Among  the  chief  localities  are  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stourbridge  in  Worcestershire  and  Stannington  near  Sheffield, 
which  supply  most  of  the  materiab  for  crudbies  used  in  sted  and 
brass  melting,  and  the  pots  for  glass  houses;  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and  Glenboig  near  GLisgow,  where  heavy  blast  furnace  and  other 
firebricks,  gas  retorts,  &c.,  are  made  in  large  quantities.  Coarse- 
grained but  very  strong  firebricks  are  also  made  of  the  waste  of 
china  day  worics. 

In  Bdgium  the  day  raised  at  Andenne  is  very  largely  used  for 
making  retorts  for  zinc  furnaces.  The  prindpal  French  fireclays 
are  derived  from  the  Tertiary  strata  in  the  south,  and  more  neany 
resemble  porcelain  clays  than  those  of  the  Coal  Measures  They 
give  wares  of  remarkably  fine  texture  and  surface,  combined  witn 
high  refractory  character. 

In  Germany,  Ips  and  Passau  on  the  Danube,  and  Gross  Almerode 
in  Hesse,  are  the  best  known  localities  producing  fireclay  goods,  the 
crucibles  from  the  last-mentioned  place,  known  as  Hessian  crudbies, 
going  all  over  the  world.  These,  though  not  showing  a  great  resist- 
ance to  extreme  heat,  are  very  slightly  affected  by  sudden  alterna- 
tions in  heating,  as  they  may  be  plunged  cold  into  a  strongly  heated 
furnace  without  cracking,  a  treatment  to  which  French  and  Stour- 
bridge pots  cannot  be  subjected  with  safety. 

Plumbago  or  graphite  is  largely  used  in  the  production  of 
crucibles,  not  in  the  pure  state  but  in  admixture  with  fireday; 
the  proportion  of  the  former  varies  with  the  quality  from  25  to 
nearly  50  %.  These  are  the  most  enduring  of  all  crudbies,  the 
best  lasting  out  70  or  80  mdtings  in  brass  foundries,  about  50 
with  bronze,  and  8  to  10  in  steel-melting. 

Silica  is  used  in  furnace-building  in  the  forms  of  sand,  ganister, 
a  finely  ground  sandstone  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Yorkshire, 
and  the  analogous  substance  known  as  Dinas  day,  which  is 
really  nearly  pure  silica,  containing  at  most  about  a|  %  of  bases. 
Dinas  clay  is  found  at  various  places  in  the  Vale  of  Neath  in 
South  Wales,  in  the  form  of  a  loose  disintegrated  sandstone, 
which  is  cnished  between  rollers,  fnixed  with  about  x  %  of  lime, 
and  moulded  into  bricks  that  are  fired  in  kilns  at  a  very  high 
temperature.  These  bricks  are  spedally  used  for  the  roof,  fire 
arches,  and  other  parts  subjected  to  intense  heat  in  reverbera- 
tory sted-mdting  furnaces,  and,  although  infusible  under 
ordinary  conditions,  are  often  fairly  mdted  by  the  heat  without 
fluxing  or  corrosion  after  a  certain  amount  of  exposure.  Ganister, 
a  slightly  plastic  siliceous  sand,  is  similarly  used  for  the  lining 
of  Bessemer  sted  converters;  it  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sheffield. 

Alumina  as  a  refractory  material  is  chiefly  used  in  the  form 
of  bauxite,  but  its  applications  are  somewhat  special.  It  has 
been  found  to  stand  well  for  the  linings  of  rotatory  puddling 
furnaces,  where,  under  long-continued  heating,  it  changes  into 
a  substance  as  hard  and  infusible  as  natural  emery.    In  the 


Puii  EiliitHttoD  of  i8;8  bricks  very  btrd  and  dotu  In  cb 
uid  to  be  of  pure  ilumiiit,  wen  eihibiled  by  UnUtt  t 
Piiii,  u  well  u  bricks  ol  maineua,  the  lilter  beingij 
reouikible  foi  tbeii  great  weight,  Tb«y  are  inUaded 
■I  the  enreme  temprnlura  obUiubte  in  Utd  lum 
for  the  melting  ai  platinum  bc(on  the  oiy-bydrogen  bli 
For  the  latter  purpose,  however,  Ume  is  generally  used 
this  lubilance  has  only  Imall  ttabihly,  it  ll  uiually  btdi: 
casing  oE  bicbrick.  Oidde  of  chromium  and  chrome  i 
have  been  propoied  as  reliaclory  crucible  materials.  Tbi 
may  be  uicd  ai  a  bed  tor  melting  platinum  In  the  tame 
lime  or  magneiia.  without  nffcctiog  the  quality  of  the  me 
Ferric  oiide.  Ilwugh  not  llrlctly  infuiibte,  is  largely  ut 
protKIing  lining  for  lumaco  in  which  mailable  iron  ii 
a  portion  of  ihe  ore  being  reduced  and  itcoveied  iu  the  i 
Id  an  oiidiiitig  atmoaphire  it  It  indiSerenl  to  lilica,  and  tl 
aliceoua  bricks  cnutsinins  a  considerable  proponioo  o 
oiJde,  when  used  in  flues  of  boilers,  brewers*  coppers,  I 
nmilaisiLUAtlons,  are  perfectly  fire-reaisling so  long  as  the 
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angle  of  rwM  of  the  diarve,  whkli  fs  intraduced  at  the  u^ier  end, 
and  is  pushed  down  the  slape  by  frcah  naurial,  when  necessary. 
in  theconlrarydinctioa  to  Ibe  flame  which  enrersit  the  lower  end. 
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I  IS  cTten  completely  w 
furnaces  wbeiv  vt  firebrick  lining  U  ued,  cb 
fumac*  suck  bdng  a  mere  double  iron  boi  1 
ficieKly  to  keep  a  coaiina  of  slag  adbering  to  ( 
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111  of  the  fun 


IS  those  used  for  bwning  tiraenonc.  are  work 
dmilar  nunnei~Mhe  raw  ilone  going  in  at  the  top,  and  (h 
anduO  (ailing  thriiii^  holes  in  [be  Bonom  when  aDowtd  ti 
Wilh  tmrfaenlary  caldnen,  honicvet,  where  (he  work 
Dpoa  a  horiaomal  bed,  a  consldenUe  amount  6f  hand  L 
npended  ia  nUng  out  the  chaigi 
iligB  Inoi  (wiiH  tumaiHi  aid  m 


Bl  of  manual  eacrtkm  nq 

d.  various  kinds  of  me^anlcal  fnniacca  have  beei  adqi 
■Uch  can  he  daisifad  ander  three  beads  af  gnvhatlng  fi 

Iving  fai 

Ihe  bed  i 


■hebcdistaldal 


Gerstenhofer's  pyrira  bu 

oarmw  b«isDinal  ana  Iwi  at  difcrent  hdghta.  The  ore  In  liae 
powder  ia  fed  in  at  the  cop^  tivnigh  a  boner,  in  a  n»iilar  Ihip 
■tieam,  by  ■  peir  of  roHeia.  and  in  railing  hidgca  on  the  uia  of  the 
bars,  forming  a  talus  upon  each  of  the  height  cotresponding  to  tha 
angle  td  real  of  the  material,  which  tt,  however,  at  eliort  intcinls 
reiBDved  to  lower  levels  Iw  the  aulnl  ef  (resh  oi*  (ina  above.  In 
(hii  way  a  VBv  larg*  siirtta  b  cnnacd  to  the  beat,  and  the  ore,  if 
containing  •uCfaiMI  sulphur  to  maintain  the  combustion,  Is  perfectly 
burned  when  it  arrive*  at  the  bottom ;  if.  however,  it  is  imperiedly 
tiled  or  damp,  or  if  ft  coatalns  much  earthy  matter,  the  result  is 
not  very  satisUctory,    There  are  many  other  furnaces  in  which  the 

1.  MKhamiial  lOnrt  eoaatitute  a  second  divlaian  of  mechanical 
furaaees.  hi  which  the  labour  of  nbbling  «■  siijring  the  charges  ia 
performed  by  comUnatioiu  of  leven  andwfieel'WorE  lakjw  motion 
from  a  iDlaling  shaft,  and  more  or  Ic*i  pcrfccdy  imitaling  the  action 
of  hand  laboi^.    They  are  almost  entirely  coafinecl  to  puddling 

important  division  of 


lat  even'  part  of  the  siiriace  is  brought  successively 
of  the  ue.  the  charge  being  stimdud  idtimately 

iouspointa.  Brunton's  ealciner^  used  in  the  "  hum- 


or the  working  part  may  be  a  hollow  cinder, 
■nd  floe,  with  its  aids  boelsontal  or  nevly  so 
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a  special  sHaa^ngine  by  means  of  a  central 
Pumaces  of  Ihe  SK»nd  Uad  Kre  first  used  in 

in tbcprocessknownasblackaslifusian.buthavesiBCBbei  "  ' 

to  other  pnice»s.    As  caldnen  tbey  are  used  ia  tin  mini 
the  chlonnatioitof  silver  ores.    Mechanical  luroaces  are  ,— .^ 
the  artide  Aleau  MamirACTDU. 

Uk  4  BmM  Air.—'nt  calorific  ialenaly  of  fuel  is  found 
iftry  eoasideraMy  enhaiiced.  if  the  combustion  be  efle-  ■-'  »' 
pnvimslv  heated  lo  any  lempenluie  between  thai  of 
and  a  duD  red  heal,  the  same  effect  being  observed  ■^- 
lod  gaseous  fusL  The  taller,  eapecially  when  ' 
point  at  a  high  tempemturr. 

This  is  altajiatfl  i 
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of  ^mens, 


devdoped  b,    ..     _  ._  _„. _-,.,«_ 

applicalloD,  that  of  evaporation  of  water  In  a  sleam  boikr  where  Ihe 
gases  of  the  fire  have  ID  travel  throuflh  a  great  length  cf  flu ' 
by  Ihin  In ' ' ' >=— u-r*_ ... 
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tubes  containing  ntcr.  often 

boiler  and  the 
of  fueL    la  I 

operatioBsnf  i 

has  Lo  be  msJntained  in  ,r-,_  .- 
as  the  beds  of  puddling,  welding 


of  great  heal-abaorhing  capadty,  the  tem- 

at  the  chimney  is  generally  mnch  above  Ihal 

"isught  in  the  fireplace:  and  oiher 

vnsulemble  numbers,  forming  the 
often  be  interposed  between  the 
rked  advanlagv  as  regards  ssving 
lir  tumsces  used  in  'be  diSerent 


of  puddling,  welding  and  slecf-cneking  fumsces.  the 
...  ,.  of  theexhautl gases  iseireedingly  high, andif  allowed 

to  pass  directly  inlo  the  chiiDney  Ihey  appear  as  a  nest  tndy  of 
flame  SI  Ihe  top.  ll  is  now  general  (o  b^t  a  portion  cf  (bis  hnl  by 
passing  [he  flsme  through  flues  of  steam  boilers,  air-heating  apparm- 
lus.or  ooth — BO  [ha[  [he  steam  required  for  the  ncceiaaryopmtiDna 
of  Ihe  loige  and  bested  blast  for  the  fumsce  itsdf  may  be  obtained 
wilhoul  lurtbereipendiluieaf  fuel.  The  most  perfect  method  of 
utiKtiai  the  waste  beat  Utberto  applied  is  -thai  of  the  Siemens  ir- 

chamben,  known  as  legeneralors  or  recupentors  of  beat,  containing 
a  quantity  of  thin  fliebiicka  piled  into  a  cellular  mats  so  ss  to  offer 
a  very  large  beat-abaarfaing  sci 
very  cDBsidenbly  reduced,  and 

nd  hot.  the  mnent  Is  dlvertn. j —  ,_..  — 

chambn.  and  the  acquired  heat  is  lemoved  by  a  currenl  of  cool 
gsa  or  ^  pasdag  towards  the  furnace,  where  it  arrives  al  a  tem- 
■ illiciently  high  lo  ensure  the  grestest  poasiMe  heatint 
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_ ,,'  ■  thort  cbinuKV  poa  ibove  tb?  Fum 

■  bilge  body  of  Slow,  wliidi  w«  one  of  tb(  m 
-^  -'  -Se  Bluk  CouAL^  laDdnpe  ax  ^gbU 


Laiorabirf  atd  ParUtU  AnoKi.— Snalf  ■it-dinici 
plitaonud  Islli  fliKS  mn  fonneriy  audi  «nplaynl 
Ubontariob «  vdl  m  ubU  blui  funucei  for  cnidblo 


'-fiirnacffl  villi  bol 


tStttBi  luUHUtlciDy  by  I 
■podi&clllcia*  td  them,  bin 


t  moK  powerfulfy  bctdDf  fliuDC  ia 
le  cffluenl  na.  TIkk  bumen,  or 
J«  beta  applied  to  muffle  fonuceh 

lell  ud  aoon  bnubi  bi  i  amrkiaE 
oo  emni^ve  lo  bIwv  of  llieir  bong 
cats,  mralnia,  «r  ntba  the  bovy 


voUtiOied  end  bumc  by  ilr  flowiiw  ia  thnugb  panDd  orificet- 
FucuHie*  of  Mt  kind  may  be  need  lor  BKJtlac  cut  inn  or  bronn 
ia  unall  quanddeL  and  oete  enploytd  by  H.Seintc  Clalrc  Deville 
LB  expcfioKBtala  the  metaUuTEv  of  tbepladDUiBnadp  of  meuU. 

Se^oo'e  bbat  f unece,  luca  In  Sonlea  fee  tbe  Bwy  of  iroB  ore*, 
ia  a  coafcfdeBt  form  of  portable  fqmace  appUcd  id  aetting  ia 
cmcibki.  Il  eooiiui  of  a  eheet^ron  cyUnder  abon  ■  or  a  la.  in 
diauew  vilbia  ablcb  la  Eied  one  of  nnBUer  d»  liaed  >iih  fiie- 

diHribolar  lof  tbe  Uul.  vhich  ii  intnxlund  I 

llic  bottan.  aod  eaten  the  fumH:e  Ehrough  a  ■  I 

tuyrRa  amBEnl  round  Ebe  iaDer  liainf .    Chai 

■nd  (be  cnidElei  ataad  upon  Ibe  bsnoni  of  lb 

a  large  body  of  fuel  i>. required,  ibc  cflisder  c 


fgnuce  U  Sumrd  tA  a  angle  cut  iron  eyliudr 
doard  belov  by  a  cast  iron  plate  pefforaEed  by  i 
a  bemlapberical  baain  belov  rorming  the  air-heat 

FUHHEADK  TOBIAS  (t;j5~I7Si},  Engliah  navigilot,  wu 
bom  at  SviUy  near  Plymouth  on  Ibe  ml  ol  Augiut  1735.  He 
enletid  Ihi  royal  navy,  aod  vas  employed  on  Ibe  Ftendi  and 
Af  ticaD  coasli  aod  in  Ibe  Weit  Indica  during  tbe  [alter  pan  of  ibe 
Seven  Yean' War  (1760-1J6J),  He  aerved  aa  lecood  lieutenant 
of  Ibe  '■  Dolphin  "  under  Captain  Sunud  Wnllia  on  tbe  biter'j 
voyage  round  the  globe  (Auguit  i76lS-May  1768);  na  made 
a  comnundei  in  November  ij;i;  and  commanded  tbe  "  Ad- 
venture "  which  accompanied  Captain  Cook  (in  tbe  "  Rnolu- 
lion  ")  [n  Cook'i  aecond  voyage.  On  Ihii  eipcditioD  Fumeaui 
was  twice  Kparatcd  from  iii  leader  (Febnmty  S~May  iq,  1 77 j ; 
October  11,  1773-July  14,  1774,  the  dale  ol  his  return  10 
England).  On  the  fonner  occasloa  he  eipLutd  a  great  part  of 
Ibc  loulb  acid  cut  couu  of  Taimanla.  and  made  the  earlieat 
Britilh  chart  ol  Ibe  lame.  Most  ol  his  names  here  survive: 
Cook,  vitiling  this  ibore-Une  on  his  third  voyage,  confirmed 

criticisms  and  emeodalidna),  and  named  after  bim  the  islands 
in  Banks  Straits,  opening  into  Bass's  Straits,  and  the  gmup  now 
known  as  the  Low  ArehipelaEO.  After  the  "  Adventure  "  wu 
finally  sepaiated  from  tbe  "Keaalution"  oS  New  Zealand  in 
October  1773,  Fumeaui  relumed  borne  aliHK,  bringing  with  him 
Omal  ol  Ulaieta.  Tbis  Gnt  South  Sea  Islindei  seen  in  the 
British  Isles  Rtuined  to  JiiB  home  with  Cook  In  1776-1777. 
Furaeant  was  made  a  laplahi  in  1775,  and  commanded  the 
"  SyitD  "  in  the  Biittsh  attack  of  tbe  iSth  of  June  1776  upon 
Chaiietton,  Soutb  Caralina.  Ss  successful  efloita  to  introduce 
donuMk  utlmala  ind  poiuoe*  into  tbe  South  Sea  Islands  are 
worthy  of  aotc    He  died  at  SwiOy  on  the  iglh  of  September 


a  b  the  Didieiary  <f  Nalimal  Bitp"!^- 


PUBXEt  (Flem.  Yamu),  an  (Jd-fufaioned  little  lom  a^d 
the  dunes  near  tbe  coast  in  Weal  Flanders,  Belgium,  about 
i6iti.  S.W.  oi  Bruges.  Pop.  (1004}  6ow.  II  is  the  centre  of  a 
amsidenble  area  extending  to  Ibc  French  Itontier,  and  iu 
market  is  an  important  one  lor  tbe  disposal  of  corn,  slack,  hops 
and  dairy  produce.  During  tbe  Norman  nidi  Fumes  was 
destroyed,  and  tbe  present  town  was  built  by  BsMwiD  Brtt  de 
Fer,  first  count  ol  Flanders,  about  the  year  S70.  At  the  height 
ol  the  prosperity  of  the  Flemish  communes  In  the  t4tta  century 
there  were  dependent  on  tbe  barony  of  Fumes  not  fever  than 
fifty-two  rich  villages,  but  these  have  all  dissppearcd.  partly 
DO  doubt  u  the  consequence  ol  repeated  French  invasiool  down 
tp  ibe  end  ol  the  iSlb  century,  but  ctuedy  through  the  tncroacb- 
ment  of  the  sea  followed  by  the  accumulalion  of  sand  along  the 
whole  of  this  portion  of  tbe  coast.  Fumes  contains  many 
curious  old  bouia  and  tba  church  of  St  Walburga,  which  is  ■ 
fine  survival  of  the  13th  century  with  some  older  pottiobs.  Tliie 
old  diurch  and  buildkiga,  grouped  round  tbe  Grand  Hace,  which 
b  the  scene  ol  tbe  weekly  market,  prtseot  a  quaint  picture 
which  b  perh^M  out  to  bg  equalled  iulbecoimtiy.    Neu  Furnes 

Fuma  me  day  >  year  becomes  a  centn  of  altradion  to  all 
thepeo^ofFUndeia.  TUa  b  the  lait  Sunday  m  July,  when  the 
f(te  of  Cahraiy  and  the  Cracifiiiaab  celebrated.  01(11  popular 
feativilies  in  Belgium  this  is  lbs  nearest  approach  to  ihe  old 
Pasdon  Play.  Tbe  wbi^  story  oE  Christ  is  IDld  irith  great 
precision  by  mtansofsucnedlDggioups  which  tyjuly  the  diHennt 
phases  of  the  subject.  The  people  of  Fumes  pose  u  Roman 
Botdien  or  Jearish  pricsti,  u  Ihe  apoilla  or  mete  qiectators, 
while  tbe  women  put  on  long  black  veils  so  that  they  may 'figure 
ill  the  procession  as  Ihe  just  women. 

PUBHESS,  BORACB  HOWARD  (1E33-  „  American 
Shakopearian  scholar,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on  Ihe  >nd  of 
Noveralier  iSjj,  being  the  son  of  William  Henry  Fumess  (i&u- 
1894)  minister  of  Ibe  First  Unitarian  church  in  thai  city,  a 
powerful  preacher  and  writer.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
18J4,  and  wu  admitted  lo  the  bar  in  18:9,  but  soon  devoied 
blnoell  !□  the  study  ol  Shakespeare.  He  accumulated  a  collection 
of  illustrative  material  of  gnat  richness  and  eilent,  and  brosght 
out  in  18)  I  the  first  volume  of  s  new  Variorum  edition,  designed 
to  represent  and  sununatiiethecondu^oniof  the  best  authorities 
in  all  languages — levlual,  ciiticaJ  and  annotative.  The  volumes 
appeared  as  foUows:  Roue  and  Jtdiel  (1871);  UatitA  (r87l] 
(revised  edition.  i»o]);  Hamla  (1  vols.,  1877);  Kinf  Imt 
(18S0);  Olkdlii  (iS36)i  Tie  Utrciant  0/  Venice  (18SS);  .fi  Ym 
Lite  II  (•Boo);  The  TtmpeU  (1S41);  A  Uidnmmet  SiiU'l 
Dram  (1845);  Tie  Winler't  Tab  (1898);  Una  Ait,  almd 
NMiii  (1S99];  TKtIftJi  Nith  (1901);  Ltne't  Laioyr-$  Ua 
(i«a4).  The  edition  has  beea  generally  accepted  ss  >  tlmou^ 
and  scholarly  piece  ol  irotk;  its  chiel  fault  b  that,  be^nning 
with  OiAiAt  (1886),  the  editor  used  the  Finl  Folio  tent  as  hb 
baiis.  while  in  others  he  makes  Ihe  tut  of  tlie  Cambridge  (Globe) 
editors  his  foundation.  His  wife,  Helen  Kate  Fumess  (iSj;- 
I  SSj),  compiled  A  CBtKerdanalBOe  Poemi  afSHoteitearelitji). 

FURHBSI,  a  district  ol  I^ncashire,  England,  iepajatc<)  from 
Ibe  major  portion  of  the  county  by  Morecambe  Bay.  Il  b 
bounded  S.E,  by  thia  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  S.W.  by  the  ■>, 
W.  by  the  Duddon  estuary  and  Cumberland,  and  N.  and  E.  by 
Westmorland.  Itaarcaisaboutisosq.m.  It  fotms  Ihe  greater 
part  of  the  North  Lonsdale  parliamentary  division  of  Lan^stdic, 
and  contains  the  parliamentary  borou)^  of  Barrow-in-Funiess. 
The  surface  is  aUncslentirdyhitly.  Thenorthemhalfisinduded 
in  the  cctcbrated  Lake  District,  and  contains  such  emiaence* 
u  the  Old  Man  of  Coniston  and  Welbcrbm.  Apart  Iron  tbe 
Duddon.  which  forms  part  of  tbe  western  boundary,  Ihe  principal 
rivers  are  Ibc  Leveo  and  Ciake,  Sowia^  touihward  into  a  common 
estuary  in  Morecambe  Bay.  The  Leven  drains  Windermere 
'  ■■     Crake  Coniston  iJke.    The  usage  o(  the  term  "  Lake 


ends  to  limit  then 
:h  of  the  I 


re  several  of  the 
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tbe  Duddon  and  Moreounbe  Bay  lies  Walney  IsUnd,  8  m.  in 
length,  and  in  the  shallow  strsit  between  it  and  the  mainland 
are  several  smaller  islands.  That  part  of  Fumess  which  forms  a 
peninsula  between  the  Leven  estuary  and  Morecambe  Bay,  and 
the  Duddon  estuary,  is  rich  in  hematite  iron  ore,  which  has  been 
worked  from  very  early  times.  It  was  known  and  smdted  by 
Brittth  and  Romans,  and  by  the  monks  of  Fumess  Abbey  and 
Conishead  Prioiy,  both  in  tbe  district  It  was  owing  to  the 
existence  of  this  ore  that  the  town  of  Barrow  grew  up  in  the  x^th 
century;  at  first  as  a  port  from  which  the  ore  was  expoittd  to 
South  Wales,  while  later  furnaces  were  cstaUiahed  on  the  q>ot, 
and  acquired  additional  importance  on  the  introduction  of  the 
Bessemer  process,  which  requires  a  non-phosphoric  ore  such  as 
is  found  here.  The  hematite  is  also  woriced  at  Ulverston,  Askam, 
Dalton  and  elsewhere,  but  the  furnaces  now  depend  in  part 
upon  ore  imported  from  Spain.  The  supposed  extension  of  the 
ore  under  the  sands  of  the  Duddon  estuary  led  to  the  construction 
of  a  sea  jnJl  to  facilitate  the  working.  The  district  is  served 
by  the  main  line  of  the  Fumess  railway,  from  Camforth  (jimction 
with  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway),  passing  the  pleasant 
watering-place  of  Grange,  and  approximately  foUoidng  the 
coast  by  Ulveiston,  Dalton  and  Barrow,  with  branches  to  Lake 
Side,  Windermere,  and  to  Coniston. 

Apart  from  its  industrial  importance  and  scenic  attractions, 
Fumess  has  an  cspedal  interest  on  account  of  its  famous  abbey- 
The  nuns  of  this,  beautifully  situated  in  a  wooded 
valley,  are  extensive,  and  mainly  of  fine  transitional 
Noonan  and  Eariy  English  date,  acquiring  additional 
picturesquencss  from  the  warm  colour  of  the  red  sandstone 
of  which  they  are  built.  The  abbey  of  Fumess,  otherwise 
Furdenesja  or  the  further  nese  (promontoiy),  which  was  dedicated 
to  St  Mary,  was  founded  in  xxa;  by  a  small  body  of  monks 
belonging  to  the  Benedictine  order  of  Savigny.  In  1x24  they 
had  settled  at  Tulketh,  near  Preston,  but  migrated  in  1x27  to 
Fumess  under  the  auspices  of  Stephen,  count  of  Botdogne, 
afterwards  king,  at  that  time  lord  of  the  liberty  of  Fumess. 
In  XX48  tbe  brotherhood  joined  the  Cistercian  order.  Stephen 
granted  to  the  monks  the  lordship  of  Fumess,  and  his  charter 
was  confirmed  by  Henry  L,  Henry  II.  and  subsequent  kings. 
The  abbot's  power  throughout  the  lordship  was  almost  absolute; 
he  had  a  market  and  fair  at  Dalton,  was  free  from  service  to  the 
county  and  wapentake,  and  held  a  dieriff's  toum.  By  a  succes- 
sion of  gifts  the  abbey  became  one  of  the  richest  in  En^^d 
and  was  the  largest  Cisterdan  foundation  in  the  kingdom.  At 
the  Dissolution  its  revenues  Amounted  to  between  £7^0  and 
£800  a  year,  exdunve  of  meadows,  pastures,  fisheries,  mines, 
miDs  and  salt  works,  and  the  wealth  <rf  the  m<niks  enabled  them 
to  practise  aiegal  hospitality.  .  The  abbot  was  one  of  the  twenty 
Cistercian  abbots  summoned  to  the  parlianient  of  1264,  bi^t  was 
not  dted  after  X330,  as  he  did  not  hold  of  the  kixig  in  eafiU  per 
borofdam,  Tbe  abbey  founded  several  offshoot  houses,  one  of 
the  most  important  bdng  Rushen  Abbey  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In 
XS35  the  royal  commissioners  visited  the  abbey  and  reported 
four  of  its  iimiates,  induding  the  abbot,  for  incontinence.  In 
x$36  the  abbot  was  charged  with  complidty  in  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  1537,  under  compulsion, 
surrendered  the  abbey  to  the  king.  A  few  monks  were  granted 
pensions,  and  the  abbot  was  endowed  with  the  profits  of  the 
rectory  of  Dalton,  valued  at  £33, 6s.  8d.  per  annum.  In  X540 
the  estates  and  revenues  were  annexed  by  act  <rf  parliament  to 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  About  James  I.'s  reign  the  site  and 
territories  were  alienated  to  the  Prestons  ci  Preston-Patrick, 
from  whom  they  descended  to  the  dukes  of  Devonshire. 

Conishead  Priory,  near  Ulverston,  an  Augustinian  fouxulation 
of  tbe  refgn  of  Henxy  II.,  has  left  no  remains,  but  of  the  priory 
of  Cartmd  <x  x88)  the  fine  church  is  still  in  use.  It  is  a  cradf orm 
itracture  of  transitional  Norman  and  later  dates,  its  central 
tower  having  the  upper  storey  set  diagonally  upon  the  lower. 
The  cfaancd  contains  some  superb  Jacobean  carved  oak  screens, 
with  staDs  of  earlier  date. 

rmuon.  HARBT  (X854-  ),  British  caricaturist  and 
Qaskotior,  waa  faora  at  Wexford,  Irdand,  of  English  and  Scottish 


parents.  He  was  educated'  in  Dublin,  and  in  Us  schooldays 
edited  a  Schoolboy*  Pmnek  in  dose  imitation  of  the  originaL 
He  came  to  London  when  he  was  aineteeni  *nd  began  to  draw 
for  the  iUustrated  papers,  being  for  some  years  a  regular  contribu- 
tor to  the  lUutltakd  London  News.  His  first  drawing  in  Punch 
appeared.in  x88o,  and  he  joined  its  staff  in  X884.  He  illustrated 
Lucy's  "  Diary  of  Toby,  M.P.,"  in  Punch,  when  his  pdiUcal 
caricatures  became  a  popular  feature.  Among  his  other  successes 
were  a  serite  of  "  Puzsle  Beads,"  and  his  annual  "  Royal 
Academy  gu/d."  In  Royal  Academy  Antics  (xSgo)  he  published 
a  volume  of  caiicalures  of  the  woric  of  leading  artists.  He 
resigned  from  the  staff  of  Punch  in  X894,  produced  for  a  short 
time  a  weekly  comic  paper  lAha  Joho,  and  in  X898  began  a 
humorous  monthly.  Pair  Cante;  but  these  were  short-lived. 
Among  tbie  numerous  books  he  illustrated  were  James  Payn's 
Talk  ofihe  To0H,  Lewn  CaxroU's  SyivU  and  Bruno,  Gflbert  i 
Beckett's  Comic  Blackstone,  G.  E.  Farrow's  WaUypug  Book, 
and  his  own  novd.  Poverty  Bay  (X905).  Our  Joe,  his  great  PigH 
(1903),  was  a  collection  of  origixial  cartoons.  His  volume  of 
reminiscences.  Confessions  of  a  Caricaiurist  (xgox),  was  followed 
by  Harry  Pumiss  at  Borne  (X904).  In  1905  he  published  How  to 
dram  in  Pen  and  Ink,  and  produced  the  fiist  number  of  Harry 
Pumiss's  Christmas  Annual, 

FURNITUBB  (from  "  fumish,"  Fr.  foumir),  a  general  terai 
of  obscure  origin,  used  to  describe  the  cfaattds  and  fittings  re- 
qtured  to  adapt  bousea  and  other  buildings  for  use.  Wood, 
ivory,  predous  stones,  bronae,  silver  and  gold  have  been  used 
from  the  most  ancient  times  in  the  oonstraction  or  for  the 
decoration  of  furniture.  Tbe  kinds  of  objects  required  for 
furniture  have  varied  according  to  the  dianges  of  manners  and 
customs,  as  wdl  as  with  reference  to  the  materids  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  woriunan,  in  different  fHrtatci  and  countries. 
Of  really  andent  fumiture  there  areveryfewsurvivingexamples, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  perishable  materials  of  whidi  it  was  usually 
constmcted,  and  partly  because,  however  great  may  have  been 
the  splendour  of  Egypt,  however  consumxnate  the  taste  of  Greece, 
however  luxurious  the  life  of  Rome,  the  number  ot  household 
appliances  was  very  limited.  The  chair,  the  couch,  the-  uUe, 
the  bed,  were  virtually  the  entire  fuxxdture  of  eariy  peoples, 
whatever  the  degree  of  their  dvilization,  and  so  they  remained 
until  the  dose  of  what  are  known  in  Eruopean  history  as  the 
middle  ages.  Duxing  the  long  empire-strewn  centuries  which 
intervened  between  Uie  lapse  of  Egypt  and  the  obliteration  of 
Babylon,  the  extinction  of  Greece  and  the  dismembemient  of 
Rome  and  the  great  awakening  of  the  Renatssanoe,  household 
comfort  devdoped  but  little.  The  Ptolemies  were  as  wdl  lodged 
as  the  Ptantagenets,  and  peoples  who  spent  thdr  lives  in  the 
open  air,  going  to  bed  in  the  Mriy  hours  of  rfark.nesB,  and  xisang 
as  soon  as  it  was  light,  needed  but  little  household  furniture^ 

Indoor  life  and  the  growth  of  sedentary  babita  exexdsed  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  devdopment  of  fumiture.  From 
bdng  Splendid,  or  at  least  massive,  and  exceedingly  sparse  and 
costly,  it  gradually  became  light,  plentiful  and  cheap.  In  the 
andent  dvilisations,  as  in  the  periods  when  our  o«n  was  slowly 
growing,  househoM  plenishings,  save  in  the  rudest  and  most 
dementary  forms,  were  the  privilege  of  the  great — no  person 
of  mean  degree  could  have  obtained,  or  would  have  daired  to 
use  if  he  could,  what  is  now  the  commonest  object  in  every 
house,  the  chair  {q.v.).  Sparse  examples  of  the  fumiture  of 
Egypt,  Nineveh,  Greece  and  Rome  are  to  be  found  in  museums; 
but  our  chid  sources  of  information  are  mural  and  sepulchral 
paintings  and  sculptures.  The  Egyptians  used  wooden  fumiture 
carved  and  gilded,  covered  with  splendid  textiles,  and  sui^wrted 
upon  the  le^  of  wild  animals;  they  employed  chesu  and  coffers 
as  receptades  for  clothes,  valuable  and  small  objects  generally. 
Wild  anixnals  and  beasts  of  the  chase  were  carved  upon  the 
fumiture  of  Nineveh  slso;  the  lion,  the  bull  and  the  ram  were 
especially  characteristic.  The  Assyrians  were  magnificent  in 
thdr  household  appointmenu;  thdr  tables  and  couches  were 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  predous  metala  Cedar  and  ebony  were 
much  used  by  these  great  Eastern  peoples,  audit  is  probable  that 
they  were  familiar  irith  rosewood,  wdnut  and  teak.    Sobinon's 
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bed  WES  of  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Greek  famittire  was  essentially 
Oriental  in  form;  the  more  sumptuous  varieties  were  of  bronse, 
damascened  with  gold  and  silver.  The  Romans  employed  Greek 
artists  and  workmen  and  absorbed  or  adapted  many  of  their 
mobiliary  fashions,  especially  in  chain  and  couches.  Tlie  Roman 
tables  were  of  qtlendid  marbles  or  rare  woods.  In  the  later 
ages  of  the  empire,  in  Rome  and  afterwards  in  Constantinople, 
gold  and  silver  were  i^entifully  used  in  furniture;  such  indeed 
was  the  abundance  of  these  precious  metab  that  even  cooking 
utensils  and  common  domestic  vessels  were  made  of  them. 

The  iirchitectural  features  so  prominent  in  much  of  the 
medieval  ftumiture  begin  in  these  Bysantine  and  late  Roman 
thrones  and  other  seats.  These  features  became  paramount  as 
Pointed  architecture  became  general  in  Europe,  and  scarcely 
less  so  during  the  Renaissance.  Most  of  the  medieval  furniture, 
chests,  seats,  trays,  &c.,  of  Italian  make  were  richly  gilt  and 
painted.  In  northern  Europe  carved  oak  was  more  generally 
used.  State  seats  in  feudal  halls  were  benches  with  endb  carved 
in  tracery,  backs  panelled  or  hung  with  cloths  (called  cloths  of 
estate),  and  canopies  projecting  above.  Bedsteads  were  square 
frames,  the  testers  of  panelled  wood,  resting  on  carved  posts. 
Chests  of  oak  carved  with  panels  of  tracery,  or  of  Italian  cypress 
(when  they  could  be  imported),  ere  used  to  hold  and  to  cany 
clothes,  tapestries,  &c.,  to  distant  castles  and  nuuiOr  houses; 
for  house  furniture,  owing  to  its  scarcity  and  cost,  had  to  be 
moved  from  place  to  place.  Copes  and  other  ecclesiastical 
vestments  were  kept  in  chests  with  ornamental  lock  [dates  and 
iron  hinges.  The  splendour  of  most  feudal  houses  depended 
on  pictorial  tapestries  which  could  be  packed  and  carried  from 
place  to  place.  Wardrobes  were  rooms  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  dresses,  as  well  as  for  spices  and  other  valuable  stores.  Ex- 
cellent carving  in  relief  was  executed  on  caskets,  which  were  of 
wood  or  of  ivory,  with  painting  and  gilding,  and  decorated  with 
delicate  hinge  and  lock  metal-work.  The  general  subjects  of 
sculpture  were  taken  from  legends  of  the  saints  or  from  metrical 
romances.  Renaissance  art  made  a  great  change  in  architecture, 
and  this  change  was  exemplified  in  furniture.  Cabinets  (g.v.)  and 
panelling  took  the  outlines  of  palaces  and  temples.  In  Florence, 
Rome,  Venice,  Milan  and  other  capitab  of  Italy^  sumptuous 
cabinets,  tables,  chairs,  chests,  &c.,  were  made  to  the  orders 
of  the  native  princes.  Vasari  (Lives  of  Painters)  speaks  of 
scientific  diagrams  and  mathematical  problems  illustrated  in 
costly  materials,  by  the  best  artists  of  the  day,  on  furniture  made 
for  the  Medici  family.  The  great  extent  df  the  rule  of  Charles  V. 
helped  to  ^ve  a  uniform  training  to  artists  from  various  countries 
resorting  to  Italy,  so  that  cabinets,  &c.,  which  were  made  in 
vast  numbers  in  Spain,  Flanders  and  (Germany,  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  those  executed  in  Italy.  Frauds  I.  and 
Henry  VIII.  encouraged  the  revived  arts  in  their  respective 
dominions.  Pietra  dura,  ot  inlay  of  hard  pebbles,  a^te,  lapis 
laauli,  and  other  stones,  ivoiy  carved  and  iidaid,  carved  and  gilt 
wood,  marquetry  or  Veneering  with  thin  woods,  tortoiseshell, 
brass,  &c,  were  used  in  making  sumptuous  furniture  during  the 
first  period  of  the  Renaissance.  Subjects  of  carving  or  relief 
were  generally  drawn  from  the  theological  and  cardinal  virtues, 
from  classical  mjrthology ,  Trom  the  seasons,  months,  &c.  Carved 
alurpteces  and  woodwork  in  churches  partook  of  the  change  in 
style. 

The  great  period  of  furniture  in  almost  every  country  was, 
however,  unquestionably  the  i8th  century.  That  century  saw 
many  extravagances  in  this,  as  in  other  forms  of  art,  but  on  the 
whole  it  saw  the  richest  fioraison  of  taste,  and  the  widest  sense 
of  invention.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  since  the  furniture 
of  the  1 7th  century  has  often  been  criticized  as  heavy  and  coarse. 
The  criticism  is  only  partly  justified.  Throughout  the  first  three- 
quarten  of  the  period  between  the  accession  of  James  I.  and 
that  of  (2ueen  Anne,  massiveness  and  solidity  were  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  all  work.  Towards  the  reign  of 
James  U.,  however,  there  came  in  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
elegant  styles  ever  known  in  England.  Nearly  a  generation 
before  then  Boull»  was  developing  in  France  the  splendid  and 
palatial  nrthod  of  inlay  which,  although  he  did  not  invent  it, 


is  inseparably  associated  with  his  name.  We  owe  it  perhaps  to 
the  fact  that  France,  as  the  neighbour  of  Italy,  was  touched 
more  immediately  by  the  Renaissance  than  England  that  the 
reign  of  heaviness  came  earlier  to  an  end  in  that  country  than  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ChanneL  But  there  is  a  heaviness  which  is 
pleasing  as  well  as  one  which  is  forlndding,  and  much  of  the 
furniture  made  in  England  any  time  after  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  was  highly  attractive.  If  English  furniture  of 
the  Stuart  period  be  not  sought  after  to  the  same  extent  as  that 
of  a  hundred  years  later,  it  is  yet  highly  prized  and  exceedingly 
decorative.  Angularity  it  often  siUl  possessed,  but  generally 
^leaking  its  elegance  of  form  and  richness  of  upholstering  lent 
it  an  attraction  which  not  long  before  had  been  entirely  laddng. 
Alike  in  France  and  in  England,  the  most  attractive  achievements 
of  the  cabinetmaker  belong  to  the  x8th  century — En^ish  (^oeen 
Anne  And  eariy  Georgian  work  is  universally  charming;  the 
regenqr  and  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  formed  a  period 
of  the  greatest  artistic  splendour.  The  inspiration  of  much  of 
the  work  of  the  great  English  school  was  derived  from  France, 
although  the  gropings  after  the  Chinese  taste  and  the  earlier 
Gothic  manner  were  mainly  indigenous.  The  French  styles  of  the 
century,  which  began  with  excessive  flamboyance,  closed  before 
the  Revolution  with  a  chaste  perfection  of  detail  which  is  perhaps 
more  ddightful  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  done  in 
furniture.  In  the  achievements  of  Riescncr,  David  R6ntgen, 
Gouthi^,  Oeben  and  Rousseau  de  la  Rottidre  we  have  the  high* 
water  mark  of  craftsmanship.  The  marquetry  of  the  period, 
although  not  always  beautiful  in  itself,  was  executed  with 
extraordinary  smoothness  and  finuh;  the  mounts  of  gilded 
bronze,  whidi  were  the  leading  characteristic  of  most  of  the  work 
of  the  century,  were  finished  with  a  minute  delicacy  of  touch 
which  was  until  then  imknown,  and  has  never  been  rivalled  since. 
If  the  periods  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  regency  produced  much  that  was  sumptuous  and  even  elegant, 
that  of  Louis  XVI.,  while  nien's  minds  were  as  yet  undisturbed 
by  violent  political  convulsions,  stands  out  as,  on  the  whole, 
the  one  consummate  era  in  the  annals  of  furniture.  Times  of 
great  achievement  are  almost  invariably  followed  directly  by 
those  in  which  no  tall  thistles  grow  and  in  which  every  littte 
shrub  is  magnified  to  the  dimensions  of  a  forest  tree;  and  the 
so-called  "  empire  style  "  which  had  begun  even  while  the  last 
monarch  of  the  ancien  rigime  still  reigned,  lacked  alike  the  grace- 
ful conception  and  the  superb  execution  of  the  preceding  style. 
Heavy  and  usually  tminspired,  it  was  nurtured  in  tragedy  and 
perished  amid  dis^ter.  Yet  it  is  a  profoundly  interesting  style, 
both  by  reason  of  the  classical  roots  from  which  it  q>rang  and 
the  attempt,  which  it  fiiudly  reflected,  to  establish  new  ideas  in 
every  department  of  life.  Founded  upon  the  wreck  of  a  lingering 
feudalism  it  reached  back  to  Rome  and  Greece,  and  even  to 
Egypt.  If  it  is  rarely  charming,  it  is  often  impressive  by  its 
severity.  Mahogany,  satinwood  and  other  rich  timben  were 
duiracteristic  of  the  style  of  the  end  of  the  i8th  century; 
rosewood  was  most  commonly  employed  for  the  choicer  work 
of  the  beginning  of  the  19th.  Bronze  mounts  were  in  high 
favour,  although  their  artistic  character  varied  materially. 

Previously  to  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century  the  only  cabinet- 
maker  who  gained  sufficient  personal  distinction  to  have  had 
his  name  preserved  was  Andi^  Charies  Boulle;  beginning  with 
that  period  France  and  England  produced  many  men  whose 
renown  is  hardly  less  than  that  of  artists  in  other  media.  With 
Chippendale  there  arose  a  marvellously  brilliant  school  of  En^ish 
cabinetmaken,  in  which  the  most  outstanding  names  are  those 
of  Sheraton,  Hcppel white,  Shearer  and  the  Adams.  But  if  the 
school  was  splendid  it  was  lamentably  short-lived,  and  the  19th 
century  produced  no  sin^  name  in  the  least  worthy  to  be 
placed  beside  these  giants.  Whether,  in  an  age  of  machinery, 
much  room  is  left  for  fine  individual  execution  may  be  doubted, 
and  the  manufacture  of  furniture  now,  to  a  great  extent,  takes 
place  in  large  factories  both  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. Owing  to  the  necessary  subdivision  of  labour  in  these 
establishments,  each  piece  of  furniture  passes  throu|^  numerous 
distina  workshops.    The  master  and  a  few  artificers  formerly 
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.  Carved  Oak  Sideboard.  English, 
ijthcentuiy,  Victoria  and  Albert 
Uuseum. 


3.  Ebony  Carved  Cabinet.  The  interior  decorated  withinUid  ivory 
and  coloured  woods;  French  or  Dutch,  middle  of  17th  century. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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5,  Ebony  Annoire.  With  tortobe-shell  6.  Glass-Fronted  Bookcase  and  Cabinet. 
panels  inlaid  with  brass  and  other  metals,  Of  mahogany.  In  the  style  of  Sheraton, 
and  ormolu  mountings.  Designed  by  about  179a.  Lent  to  the  Bethnal  Green 
Bfrain,  and  enecuted  by  Andrfi  Boulle.  Exhibition  by  the  late  Viacent  J.  Rob- 
French,  Louis  XIV,  period.  Victoria  and  inson,  C.I.E. 
Albert  Museum. 


].  Veneered  Chest  of  Drawers.  About 
i6qo.  Lent  to  Bethnal  Green  Exhibi- 
tion by  Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby-Fane,  G.C.B, 
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ibtttt    bcKiKr-of-pcAri.    i^ory. 

"Baulk"  work  wilb  dcsliH  in 
the  acylc  ol  Btnia.     tnacb. 


].  Table  of  King  and  Tulip 
Woodi.  With  ormolu  mouDt- 
iuo.    Louii  XV.  pcrind. 

«.  EKiitoin  k  ToOeiic.  Per- 
Derly  belongiu  to  Mane  An- 

•TD^i  iiikld  wilh''D'bc 'coloured 
woodi,  ormolu  mounTa.  Louis 
XV,  period. 


S.  Four.Post  Bediifsd.  Of 
•uk  inkld  with  b<s-03k 
and  hoUy.  irom  the  "loliid 


ia  aod  Albeit  Muieum,  S.  Keoiingtoa 
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PhtUi.  Uamtll  &  Ca. 

The  "Bureau  du  Roi,"  made  for  Louis  XV.,  now  in  the  Louvre,     For  descriplioi 
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superintended  each  piece  of  work,  which,  therefore,  was  never 
far  removed  from  the  designer's  eye.  Though  accomplished 
artists  are  retained  by  the  manufacturers  of  London,  Paris  and 
other  capitals,  there  can  no  longer  be  the  same  relation  between 
the  designer  and  his  work.  Many  operations  in  these  modem 
factories  are  carried  on  by  machinery.  This,  though  an  economy 
of  labour,  entails  loss  of  artistic  effect.  The  chisel  and  the  knife 
are  no  longer  in  such  cases  guided  and  controlled  by  the  sensitive 
touch  of  the  human  hand. 

A  decided,  if  not  always  intelligent,  effort  to  devise  a  new 
style  in  furniture  began  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  19th 
century,  which  gained  the  name  of  "  rart  nouveau,"  Its  pioneers 
professed  to  be  free  from  all  old  traditions  and  to  seek  inspiration 
from  nature  alone.  Happily  nature  is  less  forbidding  than  many 
of  these  interpretations  of  it,  and  much  of  the  "  new  art "  is  a 
remarkable  exemplification  of  the  impossibility  of  altogether 
ignoring  traditional  forms.  The  style  was  not  long  in  degenerat- 
ing into  extreme  extravagance.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  con- 
sequence of  this  effort  has  been,  especially  in  England,  the 
revival  of  the  use  of  oak.  Lightly  polished,  or  waxed,  the  cheap 
foreign  oaks  often  produce  very  agreeable  results,  especially 
when  there  is  applied  to  them  a  simple  inlay  of  boxwood  and 
stained  holly,  or  a  modern  form  of  pewter.  The  simplicity  of 
these  English  forms  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  tortured 
and  ungainly  outlines  of  continental  seekers  after  a  conscious 
and  unpleasing  "  originality." 

Until  a  very  recent  period  the  most  fanoous  collections  of 
historic  furniture  were  to  be  found  in  such  French  museums  as 
the  Louvre,  Cluny  and  the  Garde  Meuble,  Now,  however,  they 
are  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  the  magnificent  collections  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  and  the 
Wallace  collection  at  Hertford  House,  London.  The  latter,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Jones  bequest  at  South  Kensington,  forms 
the  finest  of  all  gatherings  of  French  furniture  ol  the  great 
periods,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  Bureau  du  Roi  the  Louvre 
possesses  the  most  magnificent  individual  example  in  existence. 
In  America  there  are  a  nimiber  of  admirable  collections  repre- 
sentative of  the  graceful  and  homely  "  colonial  furniture  " 
made  in  England  and  the  United  States  during  the  Queen  Anne 
and  Georgian  periods. 

See  also  the  separate  articles  in  this  work  on  particular  forms  of 
furniture.  The  literature  of  the  subiect  has  become  very  extensive, 
and  it  is  needless  to  multiply  here  toe  references  to  boolcs.  Perrot 
and  Chipiez,  in  their  great  Histaire  dg  I'art  dans  I'antiquiti  (1883 
et  acq.),  deal  with  ancient  times,  and  A.  de  Champeaux,  in  Le  Meuble 
(1885),  with  the  middle  ages  and  later  period;  English  furniture  is 
admirably  treated  by  Percy  Macquoia  in  his  Mtstory  of  English 
FurnUwrt  (1905);  and  Lady  Dilke^s  French  Fumilun  in  the  iStk 
Century  (1901},  and  Luke  Vmcent  Lockwood's  Cdonial  Fumilure  in 
America  (1901),  should  also  be  consulted.  (J.  P.-B.) 

FURNIVALL,  FREDERICK  JAHES  (x8a5-X9io),  English 
philologist  and  editor,  was  bom  at  Egham,  Surrey,  on  the  4th 
of  Februaiy  1825,  the  son  of  a  surgeon.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1849,  but  his  attention  was  soon  diverted  to  philological 
studies  and  social  problems.  He  gave  Frederick  Denison  Maurice 
valuable  assistance  in  the  Christian  Socialist  movement,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Working  Men's  College.  For  half  a 
century  he  indefatigably  promoted  the  study  of  early  English 
literature,  partly  by  his  own  work  as  editor,  and  still  more 
efficaciously  by  the  agency  of  the  numerous  learned  societies 
of  which  he  was  both  founder  and  director,  especially  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  (1864),  which  has  been  of  inestimable 
service  in  promoting  the  study  of  early  and  middle  English. 
He  also  established  and  conducted  the  Chaucer,  Ballad,  New 
Shakespeare  and  W3rclif  Societies,  and  at  a  later  period  societies 
for  the  special  study  of  Browning  and  Shelley.  He  edited  texts 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Sodety,  for  the  Roxburghe  Club 
and  the  Rolls  Series;  but  his  most  important  labours  were 
devoted  to  Chaucer,  whose  study  he  as  an  editor  greatly  assisted 
by  his  "  Six-Text "  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  other 
publications  of  the  Chaucer  Sodety.  He  was  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Philological  Sodety,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
promoters  of  the  Oxford  New  English  Dictionary.   He  co-operated 


with  its  first  editor,  Herbert  Coleridge,  and  after  his  death 
was  for  some  time  prindpal  editor  during  the  preliminary  period 
of  the  collection  of  material.  The  completion  of  his  half-centuiy 
of  labour  was  acknowledged  in  1900  by  a  handsome  testimonial, 
induding  the  preparation  by  his  friends  of  a  volume  of  philo- 
logical essays  specially  dedicated  to  him.  An  English  Miscellany 
(Oxford,  1901),  and  a  considerable  donation  to  the  Early  English 
Text  Sodety.  Dr  Fumivall  was  always  an  enthusiastic  oarsman,, 
and  till  the  end  kept  up  his  interest  in  rowing;  with  John 
Beesley  in  1845  he  introduced  the  new  type  of  narrow  sculling 
boat,  and  in  1886  started  races  on  the  Thames  for  sculling  fours 
and  sculling  eights.    He  died  on  the  and  of  July  i9za 

FUBSB.  CHARLES  WELLINGTOK  (X86&-1904),  English 
painter,  bom  at  Staines,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Furse,  arch- 
deacon of  Westminster,  was  descended  collaterally  from  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  in  his  short  span  of  life  achieved  such 
rare  excellence  as  a  portrait  and  figure  painter  that  he  forms  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  British  portraiture  which  extends 
from  the  time  when  Van  Dyck  was  called  to  the  court  of  Charles  I. 
to  our  own  day.  His  talent  was  precodous;  at  the  age  of  seven 
he  gave  indications  of  it  in  a  number  of  drawings  illustrating 
Scott's  novels.  He  entered  the  Slade  school  in  1884,  winning  the 
Slade  scholarship  in  the  following  year,  and  completed  his  educa- 
tion  at  Julian's  atelier  in  Paris.  Hard  worker  as  he  was,  his 
activity  was  frequently  interrupted  by  spells  of  illness,  for  he  had 
developed  signs  of  consumption  when  he  was  still  attending  the 
Slade  school.  An  important  canvas  called  "  Cain"  was  his  first 
contribution  (1888)  to  the  Royal  Academy,  to  the  assodateship 
of  which  he  was  elected  in  the  year  of  his  death.  For  some  years 
before  he  had  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  New  English  Art 
Club,  to  the  exhibitions  of  whidi  he  was  a  regular  contributor. 
He  was  married  in  October  X900  to  Katherine,  daughter  of  John 
Addington  Symonds.  His  fondness  for  sport  and  of  an  open-air 
life  found  expression  in  his  art  and  introduced  a  new,  fresh  and 
vigorous  note  into  portraiture.  There  is  never  a  suggestion  of 
the  studio  or  of  the  fatiguing  pose  in  his  portraits.  The  sitters 
appear  unconsdous  of  being  painted,  and  are  generally  seen  in 
the  pursuit  of  thdr  favourite  outdoor  sport  or  pastime,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  life.  Such  are  the  "  Diana  of  the  Uplands," 
the  "  Lord  Roberts  "  and  "  The  Return  from  the  Ride  "  at  the 
Tate  Gallery;  the  four  children  in  the  "  Cubbing  with  the  York 
and  Ainsty,"  "  The  Lilac  Gown,"  "  Mr  and  Mis  OUver  Fishing  " 
and  the  portrait  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  Most  of  these 
pictures,  and  indeed  nearly  all  the  work  completed  in  the  few 
years  of  Purse's  activity,  show  a  pronounced  decorative  tendency. 
His  sense  of  space,  composition  and  decorative  design  can  best 
be  judged  by  his  admirable  mural  decorations  for  Liverpool 
town  hall,  executed  between  1899  and  1903.  A  memorial  exhibi- 
tion of  Purse's  paintings  and  sketches  was  held  at  the  Buriington 
Fine  Arts  Club  in  1906. 

FORST,  JULIUS  (X80S-X873),  German  Orientalist,  was  bom 
of  Jewish  parents  at  Zerkowo  in  Posen,  on  the  12th  of  May  X805. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  philology  at  Berlin,  and  orientiU 
literature  at  Posen,  Breslau  and  Halle.  In  x  857  he  was  appointed 
to  a  lectureship  at  the  university  of  Leipzig,  and  be  was  promoted 
to  a  professorship  in  1864,  which  he  held  until  his  death  at  Ldp^g 
on  the  9th  of  February  X873.  Among  his  writings  may  be 
mentioned  LehrgehSmde  der  aramdischen  Idiome  (Leipzig,  X835); 
Lihrorum  sacrorum  Veteris  Testamenti  concordantiae  Hehraicae 
atqueChddaicaeOjdpag,  X837-X840) ;  Hebrdischesumd  ckalddiscket 
Wdrterhmch  (1851,  English  translation  by  S.  Davidson  X867); 
KnUw  und  Uteraturgeschichte  der  Juden  in  Asien  (X849).  Fttrst 
also  edited  a  valuable  Bihliotkeca  Judaica  (Leipzig,  X849-X863), 
and  was  the  author  of  some  other  works  of  minor  importance. 
From  X840  to  X85X  he  was  editor  of  Der  Orienlf  a  journal  devoted 
to  the  language,  literature,  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Jews. 

FORSTBNBEROt  the  name  of  two  noble  houses  of  Germany. 

X.  The  more  important  is  in  possession  of  a  mediatized  princi- 
pality in  the  district  of  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Upper  Danube, 
which  comprises  the  countship  of  Heiligenberg,  about  7  m.  to 
the  N.  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  landgraviates  of  StQhllngen 
and  Baar,  and  the  lordships  of  Jungnau,  Trochtelfingen,  Hausen 
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And  Mdskirch  or  Messkirch.  The  t«rritory  is  discontinuous; 
and  as  it  lies  partly  in  Baden,  partly  in  WQrttemberg,  and  partly 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Sigmaringen,  the  head  o(  the  family 
is  an  hereditary  member  of  the  first  chamber  of  Baden  and  of 
the  chamber  of  peers  in  WUrttemberg  and  in  Prussia.  The 
relations  of  the  principality  with  Baden  are  defined  by  the  treaty 
of  May  1825,  and  its  relations  with  Wttrttemberg  by  the  royal 
declaration  of  1839.  The  Slammort  or  ancestral  seat  of  the 
family  is  Fiirstenberg  in  the  Black  Forest,  about  13  m.  N.  of 
Schaffhausen,  but  the  principal  residence  of  the  present  repre- 
sentatives of  the  main  line  is  at  Donaueschingen. 

The  family  of  Fiirstenberg  claims  descent  from  a  certain 
Count  Unruoch,  a  contemporary  of  Charlemagnei  but.  their 
authentic  pedigree  is  only  traceable  to  Egino  IL,  count  of 
Urach,  who  died  before  1136.  In  1218  his  successors  inherited 
the  possessions  of  the  house  of  ZAhringen  in  the  Baar  district 
of  the  Black  Forest,  where  they  built  the  town  and  castle  of 
Fiirstenberg.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Egino  V.  of  Urach,  Conrad, 
the  elder,  inherited  the  Breisgau  and  founded  the  line  of  the 
counts  of  Freiburg,  while  the  younger,  Heinrich  (12x5-1284), 
received  the  territories  lying  in  the  Kinzigthal  and  Baar,  and 
from  1250  onward  styled  himself  first  lord,  then  count,  of 
Fiirstenberg.  His  territories  were  subsequently  divided  among 
several  branches  of  his  descendants,  though  temporarily  re> 
united  under  Count  Friedrich  III.,  whose  wife,  Anna,  heiress 
of  the  last  count  of  Wardenberg,  brought  him  the  countship  of 
Heiligcnberg  and  lordships  of  Jungnau  and  Trochtelfingen  in 
X534.  On  Friedrich's  death  (1559)  his  territories  were  divided 
between  bis  two  sons,  Joachim  and  Christof  I.  Of  these  the 
former  founded  the  line  of  Heiligeoberg,  the  latter  that  of 
Kinzigthal.  The  Kinzigthal  branch  was  again  subdivided  in 
the  X7th  century  between  the  two  sons  of  Christof  II.  (d.  1614), 
the  elder,  Wratislaw  II.  (d.  1642),  founding  the  line  of  MOsskirch, 
the  younger,  Friedrich  Rudolf  (d.  X655),  that  of  StOhlingen. 
The  Heiligenberg  branch  received  an  accession  of  dignity  by  the 
elevation  of  Count  Hermann  Egon  (d.  X674)  to  the  rank  of  prince 
of  the  Empire  in  1664,  but  his  line  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  his  son  Prince  Anton  Egon,  favourite  of  King  Augustus 
the  Strong  and  regent  of  Saxony,  in  17x6.  The  heads  of  both 
the  MSsskirch  and  StiLhlingcn  lines  were  now  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  princes  of  the  Empire  ( 1 7 16) .  The  MOsskirch  branch 
died  out  with  Prince  Karl  Friedrich  (d.  X744);  the  territories 
of  the  StUhlingen  "branch  had  been  divided  on  the  death  of 
Count  Prosper  Ferdinand  (1662-X704)  between  bis  two  sons, 
Joseph  Wilhelm  Ernst  (1699-X762)  and  Ludwig  August  Egon 
( X  705-  X  7  59) .  The  first  of  these  was  created  prince  of  the  Empire 
on  the  xoth  of  December  17x6,  and  founded  the  princely  b'ne 
of  the  Swabian  Fttistenbergs;  in  1772  he  obtained  from  the 
emperor  Francis  I.  for  all  his  legitimate  sons  and  their  descend- 
ants the  right  to  bear,  instead  of  the  style  of  landgrave,  that  of 
prince,  which  had  so  far  been  confined  to  the  reigning  head  of 
the  family.  Ludwig,  on  the  other  hand,  founded  the  family  of 
the  landgraves  of  Fiirstenberg,  who,  since  their  territories  lay 
in  Austria  and  Moravia,  were  known  as  the  "cadet  line  in 
Austria."  The  princely  line  became  extinct  with  the  death 
of  Karl  Joachim  in  1804,  and  the  inheritance  passed  to  the 
Bohemian  branch  of  the  Austrian  cadet  line  in  the  person  of 
Kari  Egon  II.  (see  below).  Two  years  later  the  principality 
was  mediatized. 

In  X909  there  were  two  branches  of  the  princely  house  of 
FQrstenberg:  (x)  the  main  branch,  that  of  Fttrstenberg-Donaue- 
schingen,  the  head  of  which  was  Prince  Maximilian  Egon  (b. 
1863),  who  succeeded  his  cousin  Kari  Egon  III.  in  1896;  (2) 
that  of  Filrstenberg-KOnigshof,  in  Bohemia,  the  head  of  which 
was  Prince  Emil  Egon  (b.  X876),  chamberlain  and  secretary  of 
legation  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  embassy  in  London  (X907). 
The  cadet  line  of  the  landgraves  of  Fttrstenberg  is  now  extinct, 
its  last  representative  having  been  the  landgrave  Joseph  Frie- 
drich Ernst  of  FOrstenberg-Weitra  (X860-X896),  son  of  the 
landgrave  Ernst  (x8x6-x8S9)  by  a  morganatic  marriage.  He 
was  not  recognized  as  ebenbUrtig  by  the  f rauly.  The  landgraves 
of  FOrstenberg  were  in  1909  represented  only  by  the  landgravines 


Theresa  (b.  1839)  and  GabrieKe  (b   1844),  daughters  of  the 
landgrave  Johann  Egon  (i8o2-x879). 

From  the  days  of  Heinrich  of  Urach,  a  relative  and  notable 
supporter  of  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  the  Ftirstenbeigs  have 
played  a  stirring  part  in  German  history  as  statesmen,  ecclesi- 
astics and  notably  soldiers.  There  was  a  popular  saying  that 
*'  the  emperor  fights  no  great  battle  but  a  Fttrstenberg  faUs." 
In  the  Heiligenberg  line  the  following  may  be  more  partictdariy 
noticed. 

Franz  Egon  (t625-x682),  bishop  of  Strassburg,  was  the  dder 
son  of  Egon  VII.,  count  of  Fttrstenberg  (1588-1635),  who  served 
with  distinction  as  a  Bavarian  general  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
He  began  life  as  a  soldier  in  the  imperial  service,  but  on  the 
elevation  of  his  friend  Maximih'an  Henry  of  Bavaria  to  the 
electorate  of  Cologne  in  1650,  he  went  to  his  court  and  embraced 
the  ecclesiastical  career.  He  soon  gained  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  the  weak-minded  elector,  and,  with  his  brother  William 
Egon  (see  below),  was  mainly  instrumental  in  making  him  the 
tool  of  the  aggressive  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Ecclesi- 
astical preferments  were  heaped  upon  him.  As  a  child  be  had 
been  appointed  to  a  canonry  of  Cologne;  to  these  he  added 
others  at  Strassburg,  Li^ge,  Hildesheim  and  Spires;  he  became 
also  suffragan  bishop  and  dean  of  Cologne  and  provost  of  HUdes- 
heim,  and  in  X663  bishop  of  Strassburg.  Later  he  was  also 
prince-abbot  of  Ltiders  and  Murbach  aiid  abbot  of  Stablo  and 
Malmedy.  On  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  emperor 
and  the  elector  of  Cologne,  on  the  ixth  of  May  1674,  Franz  was 
deprived  of  all  his  preferments  in  (Germany,  and  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  France.  He  was,  howevor,  anmestied  with  his 
brother  William  by  a  special  article  of  the  treaty  of  Nijmwegen 
(X679),  whereupon  he  returned  to  Cologne.  After  the  French 
occupation  of  Strasitburg  (x68x)  he  took  up  his  residence  there 
and  died  on  the  ist  of  April  1682. 

His  brotlier  Wiluaii  Egon  (1629-X704),  bishop  of  Strassburg, 
began  his  career  as  a  soldier  in  the  French  service.  He  went  to 
the  court  of  the  elector  of  Cologne  at  the  same  time  as  Franz 
Egon,  whose  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  he  shared. 
In  1672  the  intrigues  of  the  two  Fttrstenbergs  had  resulted  in  a 
treaty  of  offensive  alliance  between  the  French  monarchy  and 
the  electorate  of  Cologne,  and,  the  brothers  being  regarded  by 
the  Imperialists  as  the  main  cause  of  this  disaster,  William  was 
seized  by  imi>erial  soldiers  in  the  monastery  of  St  Pantaleon  at 
Cologne,  hurried  off  to  Vienna  and  there  tried  for  his  life.  He 
was  saved  by  the  intervention  of  the  papal  nuncio,  but  was  kept 
in  prison  till  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Nijmwegen  (1679). 
As  a  reward  for  his  services  Louis  XIV.  appointed  him  bishop 
of  Strassburg  in  succession  to  his  brother  in  X682,  in  1 686  obtained 
for  him  from  Pope  Innocent  XI.  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  in  1688 
succeeded  in  obtaining  his  election  as  coadjutor-archbishop  of 
Cologne  and  successor  to  the  elector  Maximilian  Henry.  At  the 
instance  of  the  emperor,  however,  the  pope  interposed  his  veto; 
the  canons  followed  the  papal  lead,  and,  the  progress  of  the 
Allies  against  Louis  XIV.  depriving  him  of  all  pro^>ect  of 
success,  William  Egon  retired  to  France.  Here  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  his  abbey  of  St  Germain  des  Pris  near  Paris,  where  he 
died  on  the  xoth  of  April  X704. 

In  the  Sttthlingen  line  the  most  notable  was  Karl  Egon 
(x  79^1 854),  prince  of  Fttrstenberg,  the  son  of  Prince  Kari 
Alois  of  Fttrstenberg,  a  general  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Loptingen  on  the  25th  of  March  1799. 
In  X804  he  inherited  the  Swabian  principality  of  Fttrstenbeig 
and  all  the  possessions  of  the  family  except  the  Moravian  estates. 
He  studied  at  Freiburg  and  Wttrzburg,  and  in  X815  accompanied 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  to  Paris  as  staff-officer.  In  X817  he  came 
of  age,  and  in  the  following  year  married  the  princess  Amalie 
of  Baden.  By  the  mediatization  of  his  principality  in  x8o6  the 
greater  part  of  his  vast  estates  had  fallen  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  grand-duke  of  Baden,  and  Prince  Fttrstenberg  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  upper  house  of  the  grand-duchy.  In 
politics  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  liberalism  rare  in  a  great 
German  noble,  carrying  through  by  his  personal  influence  with 
his  peeiB.  the  abolitioB  of  tithes  and  feudal  dues  and  ttancbly 
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advocating  the  freedom  of  the  press.  He  was  not  less  distin- 
guished by  his  large  chariti^:  among  other  foundations  he 
establbhed  a  hospital  at  Donaueschingen.  For  the  industrial 
development  of  the  cotmtry,  too^  he  did  much,  and  proved  himself 
also  a  notable  patron  of  the  arts.  His  palace  of  Donaueschingen, 
with  its  collections  of  paintings,  engravings  and  coins,  was  a 
centre  of  culture,  where  poets,  painters  and  musicians  met  with 
princely  entertainment.  He  died  on  the  X4th  of  September 
1869,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Karl  Egon  II.  (1820-1892), 
with  the  death  of  whose  son,  Karl  Egon  lU.,  in  X896,  the  title 
and  estates  passed  to  Prince  Maximilian  Egon,  head  <d  the  cadet 
line  of  FQjstenberg-Pilrglitz. 

See  Mdnch,  Gesch.  des  Haiues  und  des  Lanies  PirsUmberi,  4  vols. 
(Aix-la-Chapelle.  1820-1847);  S.  Riedcr.  Gesch,  dts  flbrsUicJun 
Hauses  F&rsUnberg  bu  1507  (TObingen,  1 883):  FBrstenbertisekts 
Urkmndenbuck,  edited  by  S.  Riesler  and  F.  L.  Baumann,  vols.  i.-vii. 
fTObineen.  1877-181^1),  continued  s,  HL  MiUeUumt  atu  «'*•> 
furs&iuL  P&rsttnberguchem  Arckiv  by  Baumann  and  u.  TumbQlt, 
a  volt.  (ib.  1890-1902):  Stokvis,  Manuel  ffiistoire  (Leiden.  1890- 
1893);  Almttnack  dt  CoUia\  Attgtmeitu  dnUscke  BiopapkU. 

a.  The  second  FQrstenberg  family  has  its  possessions  in 
Westphalia  and  the  country  of  the  Rhine,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  castle  of  FQrstenberg  on  the  Ruhr.  The  two  most 
remarkable  men  whom  it  has  produced  are  Frana  Friedrich 
Wilhebn,  freiherr  von  FOrstenberg,  and  Franz  Egon,  count  von 
Fttrstenberg-Stammheim.  The  former  (1728-18x0)  became 
ultimately  vicar-general  of  the  prince-bishop  of  MOnster,  and 
effected  a  great  number  of  important  reforms  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  besides  doing  much  for  its  educational 
and  indtistrial  development.  The  latter  (X797-X859)  was  an 
enthusiastic  patron  of  art,  who  zealously  advocated  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Cologne  cathedral,  and  erected  the  beautiful  church 
of  St  ApoUinaris  near  Remagen  on  the  Rhine.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Prussian  Upper  House  in  1849,  collaborated  in  founding 
the  Preussisckes  Wockenblatli  and  was  an  ardent  defender  of 
Catholic  interests.  His  son.  Count  Gisbert  von  FUrstenberg- 
Stammheim  (b.  1836),  was  in  1909  head  of  the  Rhenish  line  of 
the  house  of  FQrstenberg. 

FORSTENWALDB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spree,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Frankfort-on-Oder,  a8  m.  E.  of 
the  former  dty.  Pop.  (1905)  10,498.  Its  beautiful  cathedral 
church  contains  several  old  monuments.  The  industries  are 
important,  including,  besides  brewing  and  malting,  manufactures 
of  starch,  vinegar,  electric  lamps  and  gas-fittings,  stoves,  &c., 
iron-founding  and  wool-weaving.  FOrstenwalde  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  of  Brandenburg.  From  1385  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  bishop  of  Lcbus,  whose  bishopric  was  incorporated  with 
the  electorate  of  Brunswick  in  1595. 

PORTH,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pegnitz  with  the  Regnitz, 
5  m.  N.W.  from  Nuremberg  by  rail,  at  the  junction  of  lines  to 
Hof  and  WOrzburg.  Pop.  (1885)  35,455;  (1905)  60,638.  It  is 
a  modem  town  in  appearance,  with  broad  stre^  and  palatial 
business  houses.  Of  its  four  Evangelical  churches,  the  old  St 
Michaeliskirche  is  a  handsome  structure;  but  its  diief  edifices 
are  the  new  town  hall,  with  a  tower  175  ft.  high  and  the 
magnificent  synagogue.  The  Jews  have  also  a  high  school,-* 
which  enjoys  a  great  reputation.  There  are  besides  a  dassical, 
a  wood-carving  and  an  agricultural  school  and  a  library.  FQrth 
is  the  seat  of  several  important  industries;  particulariy,  the 
production  of  chromolithographs  and  picture-books,  the  manu- 
facture of  mirrors  and  mirror-frames,  bronze  and  gold-leaf  wares, 
pendls,  toys,  haberdashery,  optical  instrimients,  silver  work, 
tun^ry,  chicory,  machinery,  fancy  boxes  and  cases,  and  an 
ntensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  goods  as  also  in  hops, 
metals,  wool,  groceries  and  coal.  A  large  annual  fair  is  held 
at  Michaelmas  and  lasts  for  eleven  days.  The  earliest  railway 
in  Germany  was  that  between  Nuremberg  and  FQrth  (open^ 
on  the  7th  of  December  1835). 

Forth  was  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Charlemagne, 
who  erected  a  chapel  there.  It  was  for  a  time  a  Vogtei  (advocate- 
ship) under  the  burgraves  of  Nuremberg,  but  about  13x4  it  was 


bequeathed  to  the  sec  of  Bamberg,  and  in  x8o6  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Bavaria.  In  X632  Gustavus  Adolphus  besieged 
it  in  vain,  and  in  1634  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Croats. 
It  owes  its  rise  to  proq>erity  to  the  tolerance  it  meted  out  to  the 
Jews,  who  found  here  an  asylum  from  the  oppression  under 
which  they  suffered  in  Nuremberg. 
See  FronmOUer,  Chromk  der  Stadi  PMh  (1887). 

FURTWXKOIAR,  ADOLF  (X853-1907),  German  archaeologist, 
was  bom  at  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  and  was  educated  there, 
at  Leipzig  and  at  Munich,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  H.  Brunn, 
whose  comparative  method  in  art-critidsm  be  much  developed. 
He  took  part  in  the  excavations  at  Olympia  in  X878,  became 
an  assistant  in  the  Berlin  Museum  in  1880,  and  professor  at 
Berlin  (1884)  and  later  at  Munich.  His  latest  excavation  work 
was  at  Aegina.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  with  a  prodigious 
knowledge  and  memory,  and  a  most  ingenious  and  confident 
critic;  and  his  woric  not  only  dominated  the  field  of  archaeological 
criticism  but  also  raised  its  standing  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Among  his  mmierous  publications  the  most  important  were  a 
volume  on  the  bronzes  found  at  Olympia,  vast  works  on  andent 
gems  and  Gredc  vases,  and  the  invaluable  MasterpUcts  of 
Creek  Sculpture  (English  translation  by  Eugenie  Strong).  He 
died  at  Athens  on  the  xoth  of  October  1907. 

FURZE.  GoKSE  or  Whin;  botanical  name  Ulex  (Ger. 
Steckginsler,  Fr.  qjonc),  a  genus  of  thorny  papilionaceous 
shrabs,  of  few  spedes,  confined  to  west  and  central  Europe  and 
north-west  Africa.  Common  furze,  U.  europaeuSf  is  found  on 
heaths  and  commons  in  westem  Europe  from  Denmark  to  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  in  the  Canaries  and  Azores,  and  is  abundant 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  a-6  ft.;  it  has  hairy  «tems,  and  the  smaller  branches  end  each 
in  a  spine;  the  leaves,  sometimes  lanceolate  on  the  lowermost 
branches,  are  mostly  rq>resented  by  spin»  from  2  to  6  lines  long, 
and  branching  at  their  base;  and  the  flowers,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length,  have  a  shaggy,  yellowish-olive  calyx,  with  two 
small  ovate  bracts  at  its  base,  and  appear  in  otrly  spring  and 
late  autumn.  They  are  yellow  and  sweet-scented  and  visited  by 
bees.  The  pods  are  few-seeded;  their  crackling  as  they  burst 
may  often  be  heard  in  hot  weather.  This  spedes  comprises  the 
varieties  vulgaris,  or  U.  turopaeus  proper,  which  has  spreading 
branches,  and  strong,  many-ridged  spines,  and  sirtctus  (Irish 
furze),  with  erect  branches,  and  slender  4*edged  spines.  The 
other  British  spedes  of  furze  is  17.  nanus,  dwarf  furze,  a  native 
of  Belgium,  Spain  and  the  west  of  France;  it  is  a  procumbent 
plant,  less  hairy  than  17*.  enropaeus,  with  smaller  and  more 
orange^olouxed  flowers,  which  spring  from  the  primary  q>ines, 
and  have  a  neariy  smooth  calyx,  with  minute  basal  bracts. 
Fiuze,  or  gorse,  is  sometime»  employed  for  fences. 

Notwithstanding  its  formidable  spines,  the  young  shoots 
yield  a  palatable  and  nutritious  winter  forage  for  horses  and 
cattle.  To  fit  It  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  chopped  and  bruised 
to  destroy  the  spines.  This  is  sometimes  done  in  a  primitive 
and  laborious  way  by  laying  the  gorse  upon  a  block  of  wood  and 
beating  it  with  a  mallet,  flat  at  one  end  and  armed  with  crossed 
knife-edges  at  the  other,  by  the  alternate  use  of  which  it  is 
bruised  and  chopped.  There  are  now  a  variety  of  machines 
by  which  this  is  done  rapidly  and  effidently,  and  which  are  in 
use  where  this  kind  of  forage  is  used  to  any  extent.  The  agri- 
cultural value  of  this  plant  has  often  been  over-rated  by  theoreti- 
cal writers.  In  the  case  of  very  poor,  dry  soils  it  does,  however, 
yield  much  valuable  food  at  a  season  when  green  forage  is  not 
otherwise  to  be  had.  It  is  on  this  account  of  importance  to 
dairymen;  and  to  them  it  has  this  further  recommendation, 
that  cows  fed  upon  it  give  much  rich  milk,  which  is  free  from 
any  unpleasant  flavour.  To  turn  it  to  good  account,  it 
must  be  sown  in  drills,  kept  dean  by  hodng,  and  treated 
as  a  regular  green  crop.  If  sown  in  March,  on  land  fitly  pre- 
pared and  afterwards  duly  cared  for,  it  is  ready  for  use  in  the 
autunm  of  the  following  year.  A  succession  of  cuttings  of 
proper  age  is  obtained  for  several  years  from  the  same  field. 
It  is  cut  by  a  short  stout  scythe,  and  must  be  brought 
from  the  fidd  daily;  for  when  put  in  a  heap  after  being 
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chopped  and  bruised  it  heats  rapidly.  It  is  (iven  to  horses  and 
cows  in  combination  with  chopped  hay  or  straw.  An  acre  will 
produce  about  2000  faggots  of  green  two>year-old  gorse,  weighing 
^o  !b  each. 

This  plant  is  invaluable  in  mountain  sheep-walks.  The 
rounded  form  of  the  furze  bushes  that  are  met  with  in  such 
situations  shows  how  diligently  the  annual  growth,  as  far  as  it 
is  accessible,  is  nibbled  by  the  sheep.  The  food  and  shelter 
afforded  to  them  in  snowstorms  by  clusters  of  such  bushes  is 
of  such  importance  that  the  wonder  is  our  sheep  farmers  do  not 
bestow  more  pains  to  have  it  in  adequate  quantity.  Young 
plants  of  whin  are  so  kept  down  by  the  sheep  that  they  can 
seldom  attain  to  a  profitable  size  unless  protected  by  a  fence 
for  a  few  years.  In  various  parts  of  England  it  is  cut  for  fuel. 
The  ashes  contain  a  large  proportion  of  alkali,  and  are  a  good 
manure,  especially  for  peaty  land. 

FUSARO,  LAGO,  a  lake  of  Campania,  Italy,  i  m.  W.  of  Baia, 

and  X  m.  S.  of  the  acropolis  of  Cumae.    It  is  the  ancient  Aekertuia 

palus,  separated  from  the  sea  on  the  W.  by  a  line  of  sandhills. 

It  may  have  beea  the  harbour  of  Cumae  in  early  antiquity. 

In  the  I  St  century  a.d.  an  artificial  outlet  was  dug  for  it  at  its 

S.  end,  with  a  tunnel,  lined  with  opus  reHculaium  and  brick, 

under  the  hill  (rf  Torrfegaveta.    This  hill  is  covered  with  the 

remains  of  a  large  villa,  which  is  almost  certainly  that  of  Servilius 

Vatia,  described  by  Seneca  (Epist.  55).    There  are  remains  of 

other  villas  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.      Oyster  cultivation  is 

carried  on  there. 
See  J.  Beloch,  Campanien  (3nd  cd..  Bretlau,  1890),  188.     (T.  As.) 

FUSBLI.  HENRY  (1741-1825),  English  painter  and  writer  on 
art,  of  German-Swiss  family,  was  bom  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland 
on  the  7th  of  February  1741;  he  himself  asserted  in  1745,  but 
this  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  whim.  He  was  the  second 
child  in  a  family  of  eighteen.  His  father  was  John  Caspar 
FQssli,  of  some  note  as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  landscapes, 
and  author  of  Lives  of  the  Hdvetie  Painters^  This  parent 
destined  his  son  for  the  church,  and  with  this  view  sent  him  to 
the  Caroline  college  of  his  native  town,  where  he  received  an 
excellent  classical  education.  One  of  his  schoolmates  there 
was  Lavater,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship. 

After  taking  orders  in  1761  Fuseli  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
country  for  a  while  in  consequence  of  having  aided  Lavater  to 
expose  an  unjust  ma^trate,  whose  family  was  still  powerful 
enough  to  make  its  vengeance  felt.  He  fint  travelled  through 
Germany,  and  then,  in  1 765,  visited  England,  where  he  supported 
himself  for  some  time  by  miscellaneous  writing;  there  was  a 
sort  of  project  of  promoting  through  his  means  a  regular  literary 
communication  between  England  and  Germany.  He  became 
in  course  of  time  acquainted  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom 
be  showed  his  drawings.  By  Sir  Joshua's  advice  he  then  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  art.  In  1770  he  made  an  art-pilgrimage  to 
Italy,  where  he  remained  till  1778,  changing  his  name  from 
FQssli  to  Fuseli,  as  more  Italian-sounding.  Eafly  in  1779  he 
returned  to  England,  taking  Zurich  on  his  way.  He  found  a 
commission  awaiting  him  from  Alderman  Boydell,  who  was  then 
organizing  his  celebrated  Shakespeare  galleiy.  Fuseli  painted 
a  number  of  pieces  for  this  patron,  and  about  this  time  published 
an  English  edition  of  Lavater's  work  on  physiognomy.  He  like- 
wise gave  Cowper  some  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  the 
translation  of  Homer.  In  1788  Fuseli  married  Miss  Sophia 
Rawlins  (who  it  appears  was  originally  one  of  his  models,  and  who 
proved  an  affectionate  wife),  and  he  soon  after  became  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Two  years  later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  Academician.  In  1799  he  exhibited  a 
series  of  paintings  from  subjects  furnished  by  the  works  of 
Milton,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  Milton  galfeiy  corresponding 
to  Boydell's  Shakespeare  gallery.  The  number  of  the  Milton 
paintings  was  forty-seven,  many  of  them  very  large;  they  were 
executed  kt  intervals  within  nine  years.  This  exhibition,  which 
closed  in  1800,  proved  a  failure  as  regards  profit.  In  1799  also 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  painting  to  the  Academy.  Four 
years  afterwards  he  was  chosen  keeper,  and  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship; but  he  resumed  it  in  xSxo,  and  continued  to  hold 


both  offices  till  his  death.  In  1805  he  brought  out  an  edition  of 
Pilkington's  Imcs  oJ  the  Painters^  which,  however,  did  not  add 
much  to  his  reputation.  Canova,  when  on  his  visit  to  England, 
was  much  taken  with  Fuseli's  works,  and  on  returning  to  Rome 
in  X817  caused  him  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  first  class  in 
the  Academy  of  St  Luke.  Fuseli,  after  a  life  of  uninterrupted 
good  health,  died  at  Putney  Hill  on  the  x6th  of  April  1825, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four,  and  was  buried  in  the  crypt 
of  St  Paul's  cathedral.  He  was  comparatively  rich  at  his  death, 
though  his  professional  gains  had  always  appeared  to  be  meagre. 

As  a  painter,  Fuseli  had  a  daring  invention,  was  original, 
fertile  in  resource,  and  ever  aspiring  after  the  highest  forms 
of  excellence.  His  mind  was  capable  of  grasping  and  realizing 
the  loftiest  conceptions,  which,  however,  he  often  spoiled  on  the 
canvas  by  exaggerating  the  due  proportions  of  the  parts,  and 
throwing  his  figures  into  attitudes  of  fantastic  and  over-strained 
contortion.  He  delighted  to  select  from  the  region  of  the  super- 
natural, and  pitched  everything  upon  an  ideal  scale,  believing 
a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration  necessary  in  the  higher  branches 
of  historical  painting.  **  Damn  Naturel  she  always  puts  me 
out,"  was  his  characteristic  exclamation.  In  this  theory  he  u-as 
confirmed  by  the  study  of  Michelangelo's  works  and  the  marble 
statues  of  the  Monte  Cavallo,  which,  when  at  Rome,  he  used 
often  to  contemplate  in  the  evening,  relieved  against  a  murky 
sky  or  illuminated  by  lightning.  But  this  idea  was  by  him 
carried  out  to  an  excess,  not  only  in  the  forms,  but  also  in  the 
attitudes  of  his  figures;  and  the  violent  and  intemperate  action 
which  he  often  displays  destroys  the  grand  effect  which  many 
of  his  pieces  would  otherwise  produce.  A  striking  illustration 
of  this  occurs  in  his  famous  picture  of  "  Hamlet  breaking  from 
his  Attendants  to  follow  the  Ghost ":  Hamlet,  it  has  been  said, 
looks  as  though  he  would  burst  his  clothes  with  convulsive 
cramps  in  all  his  muscles.  This  intemperance  is  the  grand  defect 
of  nearly  all  Fuseli's  compositions.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
paintings  are  never  either  languid  or  cold.  His  figures  are  full 
of  life  and  earnestness,  and  seem  to  have  an  object  in  view 
which  they  follow  with  rigid  intensity.  Like  Rubens  he  excelled 
in  the  art  of  setting  his  figures  in  motion.  Though  the  lofty  and 
terrible  was  his  proper  sphere,  Fuseli  had  a  fine  perception  of  the 
ludicrous.  The  grotesque  humpur  of  his  fairy  scenes,  especially 
those  taken  from  A  Midsummer'Nigkl's  DreatHf  is  in  its  way  not 
less  remarkable  than  the  poetic  power  of  his  more  ambitious 
works.  As  a  colourist  Fuseli  has  but  small  claims  to  distinction. 
He  scorned  to  set  a  palette  as  most  artists  do;  he  merely  dashed 
his  tints  recklessly  over  it.  Not  unfrequently  he  used  his  paints 
in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  which  he  rubbed  up  with  his  pencil 
with  oil,  or  turpentine,  or  gold  size,  regardless  of  the  quantity, 
and  depending  for  accident  on  the  general  effect.  This  reckless- 
ness may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  paint 
in  oil  till  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Despite  these  draw- 
backs he  possessed  the  elements  of  a  great  painter. 

Fuseli  painted  more  than  200  picture,  but  he  exhibited  only 
a  minority  of  them.  His  earliest  painting  represented  "  Joseph 
interpreting  the  Dreams  of  the  Baker  and  Butler";  the  first 
to  excite  particular  attention  was  the  "  Nightmare,"  exhibited 
in  X782.  He  produced  only  two  portraits.  His  sketches  or 
designs  numbered  about  800;  they  have  adpiirable  qualities  of 
invention  and  design,  and  are  frequently  superior  to  his  paintings. 

His  general  powers  of  mind  were  large.  He  was  a  thorough 
master  of  French,  Italian,  English  and  German,  and  could  write 
in  all  these  tongues  with  equal  facility  and  vigour,  though  he 
preferred  German  as  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts.  His  writings 
contain  passages  of  the  best  art-criticbm  that  English  literature 
can  show.  The  prindpal  work  is  his  series  of  Ledurtt  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  twelve  in  number,  conunenced  in  x8ox. 

Many  interesting  anecdotes  of  Fusdi,  and  his  relations  to  con- 
temporary artists,  are  given  in  his  tift  by  John  Knowlcs,  vho  also 
edited  his  works  in  3  vob.  8vo,  London.  1831.  (W.  M.  R.) 

FUSBL  OIL  (from  the  Ger.  Fusd,  bad  spiriU),  the  name  applied 
to  the  volatile  ofly  liquids,  of  a  nauseous  fiery  taste  and  smdl, 
which  are  obtained  In  the  rectification  of  spirituous  liquors  made 
by  the  fermentation  of  grain,  poutoes,  the  marc  of  giapes,  and 
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Other  material,  and  which,  as  they  are  of  higher  boiling  point 
than  ethyl  alcohol,  occur  in  largest  quantity  in  the  last  portions 
of  the  distillate.  Besides  ethyl  or  ordinary  alcohol,  and  amyl 
alcohol,  which  are  present  in  them  all,  there  have  been  found  in 
fusel  oil  several  other  bodies  of  the  C«Hs.4.fOH  series,  also 
certain  ethers,  and  members  of  the  C.HsR^t'COtH  series  of 
fatty  adds.  Normal  propyl  alcohol  is  contained  in  the  fusel 
oil  of  the  marc  brandy  of  the  south  of  France,  and  isoprimaiy 
butyl  alcohol  in  that  of  beet-root  molasses.  The  chief  constituent 
of  Uie  fusel  oil  procured  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from 
potatoes  and  grain,  usually  known  as  fusel  oil  and  potato-spirit, 
is  isoprimary  amyl  alcohol,  or  isobutylcarbinol.  Ordinary  fusel 
oQ  jrields  also  an  isomeric  amyl  alcohol  (active  amyl  alcohol) 
boLUng  at  about  xaS**.  Variable  quantities  of  fusel  oil,  less  or 
greater  according  to  the  stage  of  ripening,  exist  in  commercial 
spirits  (see  Spzsits). 

Fusel  oil  and  its  chief  constituent,  amyl  alcohol,  are  direct 
nerve  poisons.  In  small  doses  it  causes  only  thirst  and  headache, 
with  furred  tongue  and  some  excitement.  In  large  doses  it  is 
a  omvulsent  poison.  Impure  beverages  induce  sJl  the  graver 
neurotic  and  visceral  disorders  in  alcoholism;  and,  like  fusel 
oil,  furfurol  and  the  essence  of  absinthe,  are  conVulsent  poisons. 
Pxne  ethyl  alcohol  intoxication,  indeed,  is  rarely  seen,  being 
modified  in  the  case  of  spirits  by  the  higher  alcohols  contained 
in  fusel  oiL  According  to  Rabuteau  the  toxic  properties  of  the 
higher  alcohols  increase  with  their  molecular  weight  and  boiling 
point.  Richet  considers  that  the  fusel  oil  contained  in  spirits 
constitutes  the  chief  danger  in  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  The  expert  can  immediately  detect  the  peculiarly 
virulent  characters  oif  the  mixed  intoxication  due  to  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits  containing  a  large  percentage  of  fusel  oil. 

FUSIBLE  HETAU  a  term  applied  to  certain  alloys,  generally 
composed  of  bismuth,  lead  and  tin,  which  possess  the  property  of 
melting  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  Newton's  fusible 
metal  (named  after  Sir  Isaac  Newton)  contains  50  parts  of 
bismuth,  31*25  of  lead  and  18-75  of  tin;  that  of  Jean  Darcet 
(1725-X80X),  50  parts  of  bismut)i  with  35  each  of  lead  and  tin; 
and  that  of  Valentin  Rose  the  elder,  50  of  bismuth  with  28*1  of 
lead  and  24*  X  of  tin.  These  melt  between  91*^  and  95**  C.  The 
addition  of  cadmium  gives  still  greater  fusibility;  in  Wood's 
metal,  for  instance,  which  is  Darcet's  n«tal  with  half  the  tin 
replaced  by  cadmium,  the  melting  point  is  lowered  to  66*-7i*  C; 
while  another  described  by  Lipowita  and  containing  15  parts  of 
bismuth,  8  of  lead.  4  of  tin  and  3  of  cadmium,  softens  at  about 
55°  and  is  completely  liquid  a  little  above  60*.  By  the  addition 
of  mercuiy  to  Darcet's  metal  the  melting  point  may  be  reduced 
so  low  as  45*.  These  fusible  metals  have  the  peculiarity  of  ex- 
panding as  they  cool;  Rose's  metal,  for  instance,  remains  pasty 
for  a  considerable  range  of  temperature  below  its  fusing  point, 
contracts  somewhat  rapidly  from-  80**  to  55°,  expands  from  55° 
to  35*,  and  contracts  igain  from  35*  to  o".  For  this  reason  they 
ooay  be  used  for  taking  casts  of  anatomical  specimens  or  making 
cisckis  from  wood-Blocks,  the  expansion  on  cooling  securing 
sharp  impressions.  By  suitable  modification  in  the  proportions 
of  the  components,  a  series  of  alloys  can  be  made  which  mdt 
at  vazioua  temperatures  above,  the  boiling  point  of  water;  for 
example,  with  8  parts  of  bismuth,  8  of  lead  and  3  of  tin  the 
melting  point  is  1 23°,  and  with  8  of  bismuth,  30  of  lead  and  24  of 
tin  it  is  172**.  With  tin  and  lead  only  in  equal  proportions  it  is 
341*.  Such  alloys  are  used  for  making  the^psible  plugs  inserted 
in  the  furnace-crowns  of  steam  boilers,  as  a  safeguard  in  the  event 
of  the  water-levd  being  allowed  to  fall  too  low.  When  this 
happens  the  plug  being  no  longer  covered  with  water  is  heated 
to  sudi  a  temperature  that  it  melts  and  allows  the  contents  of 
the  boiler  to  escape  into  the  furnace.  In  automatic  fire-sprinklers 
the  orifices  of  the  pipes  are  closed  with  fusible  metal,  which  melts 
and  liberates  the  water  when,  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  fire  in 
the  room,  the  temperature  rises  above  a  predetermined  limit 

FUSIUERf  originally  (in  French  about  1670,  in  English  about 
t68o)  the  name  of  a  soldier  armed  with  a  light  flintlock  musket 
called  the  fusO;  now  a  regimental  desigiution.  Various  forms 
of  flintlock  small  arms  had  been  used  in  warfare  since  the  middle 
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of  the  x6th  century.  At  the  time  of  the  English  dvil  war  ( 1642- 
1652)  the  term  "  firelock  "  was  usually  employed  to  distinguish 
these  weapons  from  the  more  common  matchlock  musket.  The 
special  value  of  the  firelock  in  armies  of  the  17th  century  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  artillery  of  the  time  used  open  powder  barrels 
for  the  service  of  the  guns,  making  it  unsafe  to  allow  lighted 
matches  in  the  muskets  of  the  escort.  Further,  a  military  escort 
was  required,  npt  only  for  the  protection,  but  also  for  the 
surveillance  of  the  artillerymen  of  those  days.  Companies  of 
"  firelocks  "  were  therefore  organized  for  these  duties,  and  out  of 
these  companies  grew  the  "  fusiliers  "  who  were  employed  in 
the  same  way  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1643)  fusiliers  were  simply  mounted 
troops  armed  with  the  fusil,  as  cara'biniers  were  with  Uie  carbine. 
But  the  escort  companies  of  artillery  came  to  be  known  by  the 
name  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  regiment  of  French  Royal 
Fusiliers,  organized  in  167  x  by  Vauban,  was  considered  the  modd 
for  Europe.  The  general  adoption  of  the  flintlock  musket  and 
the  suppression  of  the  pike  in  the  armies  of  Europe  put  an  end 
to  the  original  special  duties  of  fusiliers,  and  they  were  subse- 
quently employed  to  a  large  extent  in  light  infantry  work, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  greater  individual  aptitude  for 
detached  duties  naturally  shown  by  soldiers  who  had  never  been 
restricted  to  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  place  in  the  line  of  battle. 
The  senior  fusilier,  regiment  in  the  British  service,  the  (7th) 
Hoyal  Fusiliers  (City  of  London  Regiment),  was  formed  on  the 
French  modd  in  X685;  the  5th  foot  (now  Northumberland 
Fusiliers),  senior  to  the  7th  in  the  army,  was  not  at  that  time 
a  fusilier  rqi;iment.  The  distinctive  head-dress  of  fusiliers  in  the 
British  service  is  a  fur  cap,  generally  resembling,  but  smaller 
than  and  different  in  details  from,  that  of  the  Foot  Guards. 

In  Germany  the  imme  "  fusilier  "  is  borne  by  certain  infantry 
regiments  and  by  one  battalion  in  each  grenadier  regiment. 

FUSION,  the  term  generally  applied  to  the  melting  of  a  solid 
substance,  or  the  change  of  state  of  aggregation  from  the  solid 
to  the  liquid.  The  term  "  liquefaction  "  is  frequently  employed 
in  the  same  sense,  but  is  often  restricted  to  the  condensation 
of  a  gas  or  vapour.  The  converse  process  of  freezing  or  solidifica- 
tion, the  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  is  subject  to 
the  same  laws,  and  must  be  considered  together  with  ^uon. 
The  solution  of  a  solid  in  a  foreign  liquid,  and  the  deposition  or 
crystallization  of  a  solid  from  a  solution,  are  so  dosely  related 
to  the  fusion  of  a  pure  substance,  that  it  will  also  be  necessary 
to  consider  some  of  tlie  analo^es  which  they  present. 

X.  General  Phenomena. — ^There  are  two  diief  varieties  of  the 
process  of  fusion,  namely,  crystalline  and  amorphous,  which  are 
in  many  ways  distinct,  altJiough  it  is  possible  to  find  intermediate 
cases  which  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  both.  The  mdting 
of  ice  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  case  of  crystalline  f  usioiL  The 
passage  from  rigid  solid  to  mobile  liquid  occurs  at  a  definite 
surface  without  any  intermediate  stage  or  plastic  condition. 
The  change  takes  place  at  a  definite  temperature,  the  fusing  or 
freezing  point  (abbreviated  F.P.),  and  requires  the  addition 
of  a  definite  quantity  of  heat  to  the  solid,  which  is  called  the 
latent  heat  of  fusion.  There  is  abo  in  general  a  considerable 
change  of  volume  during  fusion,  which  amotmts  in  the  case  of 
ice  to  a  contraction  of  9  % .  Typical  cases  of  amorphous  solidifica- 
tion are  those  of  silica,  glass,  plastic  sulphur,  pitch,  alcohol  and 
many  organic  liquids.  In  this  type  the  liquid  gradually  becomes 
more  and  more  viscous  as  the  temperature  falls,  and  ultimately 
attains  the  rigidity  characteristic  of  a  solid,  without  any  definite 
freezing  point  or  latent  heat.  The  condition  of  the  substance 
remains  uniform  throughout,  if  its  temperature  is  uniform; 
there  is  no  separation  into  the  two  distinct  phases  of  solid 
and  liquid,  and  there  is  no  sudden  change  of  volume  at  any 
temperature. 

A  change  or  transition  from  one  crystalline  form  to  another 
may  occur  in  the  solid  state  with  evolution  or  absorption  of 
heat  at  a  definite  temperature,  and  is  analc^ous  to  the  change 
from  solid  to  liquid,  but  usually  takes  place  more  slowly  owing 
to  the  small  molecular  mobility  of  the  solid  state.  Thus 
rhombic  sulphur  when  heated  passes  slowly. at  95-6*  C.  into  the 
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monosymmetric  fonn  which  mdu  at  i>o^  but  if  heated  rapidly 
the  rhombic  form  melts  at  xx4-5.  The  two  forms,  rhombic  and 
monosymmetric,  can  exist  in  equilibrium  at  95-6*,  the  transition 
point  at  which  they  have  the  same  vapour  pressure.  Similarly 
a  solid  solution  of  carbon  in  iron,  when  cooled  slowly,  passes 
at  about  700**  C,  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat,  into  the 
form  of  "  pearlite,"  which  is  soft  when  cold,  but  if  rapidly  chilled 
the  carbon  remains  in  solution  and  the  steel  is  very  hard  (see 
also  Alloys). 

In  the  case  of  crystalline  fusion  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
two  cases,  the  homogeneous  and  the  heterogeneous.  In  the  first 
case  the  composition  of  the  solid  and  liquid  phases  are  the  same, 
and  the  temperature  remains  constant  during  the  whole  process 
of  fusion.  In.  the  second  case  the  solid  and  liquid  phases  differ 
in  composition;  that  of  the  liquid  phase  changes  continuously, 
and  the  temperature  does  not  remain  constant  during  the  fusion. 
The  first  case  comprises  the  fusion  of  pure  substances,  and 
that  of  eutectics,  or  cryohydrates;  the  second  is  the  general 
case  of  an  alloy  or  a  solution.  Thes^  have  been  very  fully 
studied  and  their  phenomena  greatly  elucidated  in  recent 
years. 

There  is  also  a  sub-vaxiety  of  amorphous  fusion, -which  may 
be  styled  colloid  or  gelatinous,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
behaviour  of  solutions  of  water  in  gelatin.  Many  of  these  jellies 
melt  at  a  fairly  definite  temperature  on  heating,  and  coagulate  or 
set  at  a  definite  temperature  on  cooling.  But  in^some  cases  the 
process  is  not  reversible,  and  there  is  generally  marked  hysteresis, 
the  temperature  of  setting  and  other  phenomena  depending  on 
the  rate  of  cooling.  This  case  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked  out ; 
but  it  appears  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  jelly  possesses 
a  spongy  framework  of  solid,  holding  liquid  ih  its  meshes  or 
interstices.  It  might  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  "  heterogeneous  " 
amorphous  fusion,  in  which  the  liquid  separates  into  two  phases 
of  different  composition,  one  of  which  solidifies  before  the  other. 
The  two  phases  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  distinguished  optically, 
but  it  is  generally  possible  to  squeeze  out  some  of  the  liquid 
phase  vAien  the  jelly  has  set,  which  proves  that  the  substance 
is  not  really  homogeneous.  In  very  complicated  mixtures,  such 
as  acid  lavas  or  slags  containing  a  large  proportion  of  silica, 
amorphous  and  crystalline  solidification  may  occur  together. 
In  this  case  the  crystals  separate  first  during  the  process  of 
cooling,  the  mother  liquor  increases  gradually  in  viscosity,  and 
finally  sets  as  air  amorphous  ground-mass  or  matrix,  in  which 
crystals  of  different  kinds  and  sizes,  formed  at  different  stages 
of  the  cooling,  remain  embedded.  The  formation  of  crystals 
in  an  amorphous  solid  after  it  has  set  is  also  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  is  termed  devitrification,  but  is  a  very  slow 
process  unless  the  solid  ift  in  a  plastic  state. 

3.  Homogeneous  CrysUiUine  Fusion. — The  fusion  of  a  solid  of 
this  type  is  characterized  most  dearly  by  the  perfect  constancy 
of  temperature  during  the  process.  In  fact,  the  law  of  constant 
temperature,  which  is  generally  stated  as  the  first  of  the  so-called 
"  laws  of  fusion,"  does  not  strictly  apply  except  to  this  case. 
The  constancy  of  the  F.P.  of  a  pure  substance  is  so  characteristic 
that  change  of  the  F.P.  is  often  one  of  the  most  convenient  tests 
of  the  presence  of  foreign  material.  In  the  case  of  substances 
like  ice,  which  mdt  at  a  low  temperature  and  are  easily  obtained 
in  large  quantities  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  point  of  fusion  may 
be  very  accurately  determined  by  otoerving  the  temperature 
of  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  solid  and  liquid  whUe  slowly 
melting  as  it  absorbs  heat  from  surrounding  bodies.  But  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  more  convenient  to  observe  the  freezing 
point  as  the  liquid  is  cooled.  By  this  method  it  is  possible  to 
ensure  perfect  uniformity  of  temperature  throughout  the  mass 
by  stirring  the  liquid  continuously  during  the  process  of  freezing, 
whereas  it  is  difficult  to  ensure  uniformity  of  temperature  in 
melting*  a  solid,  however  |p:adually  the  heat  is  supplied,  unless 
the  solid  can  be  mixed  with  the  liquid.  It  is  also  possible  to 
observe  the  F.P.  in  other  ways,  as  by  noting  the  temperature 
at  the  moment  of  the  breaking  of  a  wire,  of  the  stoppage  of  a 
stirrer,  or  of  the  maximum  rate  of  change  of  volume,  but  these 
methods  are  generally  less  certain  in  thdr  indications  than  the 


point  of  greatest  constancy  of  temperature  in  the  case  of  homo 
geneous  crystalline  solids. 


Mercury 
Potaaaium 
Sodium 
Tin.     . 
Bismuth    , 
Cadmium  . 
Lead    . 
Zinc     .     . 


Fusing  Faints  of  Common  MdeU, 

•  •  H 


320.7* 

4I90* 


Antimony     . 

.     .    6y>« 

Aluminium   . 

.     .    655" 

Silver      .     . 

Gold        .     . 

.     .  iod4« 

Copper    .     . 

.     .  loto* 

Nickel     .     .     . 

.   I4a7' 

Palladium 

•   «535* 

Platinum      .     . 

,  i7«o* 

The  above  table  contains  some  of  the  most  recent  values  aH 
fusing  points  of  metals  determined  (except  the  first  three  and 
the  last  three)  with  platinum  thermometers.  The  last  three 
values  are  those  obtained  by  extrapolation  with*  platinum* 
rhoditmi  and  platinum-iridium  couples.  (See  Harker,  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  A  76,  p.  335,  X905.)  Some  doubt  has  recently  been 
raised  with  regard  to  the  value  for  platinum,  which  is  much 
lower  than  that  previously  accepted,  namely  1775*. 

3.  Superfusion,  Supersaiuralion. — It  is  generally  possible  to 
cool  a  liquid  several  degrees  bdow  its  normal  freezing  point 
without  a  separation  of  cxystsASf  especially  if  it  is  protected 
from  agitation,  which  would  assist  the  molecules  to  rearrange 
themselves.  A  liqxiid  in  this  state  is  said  to  be  "  undercooled  " 
or  **  superfused."  The  phenomenon  is  even  more  familiar  in 
the  case  of  solutions  (e.g.  sodium  sulphate  or  acetate)  wl^ch  may 
remain  in  the  "  metastable  "  condition  for  an  indefinite  time 
if  protected  from  dust,  &c.  The  introduction  into  the  liquid 
under  this  condition  of  the  smallest  fragment  Of  the  crystal, 
with  respect  to  Which  the  solution  is  supersaturated,  will  pro- 
duce immediate  crystallization,  which  will  continue  until  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  the  saturation  point  by  the  liberation 
of  the  latent  heat  of  fusion.  The  constancy  of  temperature  at. 
the  normal  freezing  point  is  due  to  the  equilibrium  of  exchange 
existing  between  the  liquid  and  solid.  Unless  both  solid  and 
liquid  are  present,  there  is  no  condition  of  equUibrium,  and  the 
temperature  is  indeterminate. 

It  has  been  shown  by  H.  A.  Miers  {Jour,  Chem.  Soe.,  1906, 89, 
p.  4x3)  that  for  a  supersaturated  solution  in  metastable  equili- 
brium there  is  an  inferior  limit  of  temperature,  at  which  it  passes 
into  the  "  labile  "  state,  i.e.  spontaneous  crystallization  occurs 
throughout  the  mass  in  a  fine  shower.  This  seems  to  be  analogous 
to  the  fine  misty  condensation  which  occurs  in  a  supersaturated 
v^Mur  in  the  absence  of  nuclei  (see  VAPoaiZAiiOM)  when  the 
supersaturation  exceeds  a  certain  Umit. 

4.  Effect  of  Pressure  en  the  F.P.^The  effect  of  pleasure  00  tlie 
fusing-point  depends  on  the  change  of  volume  during  fuiioii.  Sub- 
stances which  expand  on  freeting,ukt  ice,  have  their  freezing  points 
lowered  by  increase  of  pressure;  substances  whidi  expand  oo 
fusing,  like  wax,  have  tneir  melting  poinu  raised  by  pressure. 
In  each  case  the  effect  of  pressure  is  to  retard  iocrease  of  yoluoie. 
This  effect  was  first  predicted  by  Tames'Thomson  on  the  analogy 
of  the  effect  of  pressure  on  the  bofling  point,  and  was  numeckaUy 
verified  by  Lofd  Kelvin  in  the  case  of  ice,  and  later  by  Bunaeu  in 
the  case  of  paraffin  and  spermacett.  The  eouation  by  which  the 
change  of  the  F.P.  is  calculated  may  be  proved  by  a  simple  apptica-' 
tion  of  the  Carnot  cyde,  exactly  as  m  the  case  of  vapour  and  liquid.. 
(See  THBKUODVNAMica.)  If  L  be  the  latent  heat  of  fuaioa  in 
mechanical  units,  v'  the  volume  of  unit  mass  of  the  solid,  and  9" 
that  of  the  liauid,  the  work  done  in  an  dementary  Carnot  cyde  of 
range  d6  will  be  dpiv*—^,  if  dp  is  the  increase  of  pressure  required 
to^roduce  a  change  d0  m  the  F.P.  Since  the  ratio  of  the  worko 
difference  or  cyde-area  to  the  heat-transferred  L  must  be  equal  to 
d9/9,  we  have  the  relation 

dB/dprniiv'-^/L,  (X) 

The  sign  of  dB,  the  change  of  the  F.P.,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
change  of  volume  (v*— r).  Since  the  change  of  vdume  addoiii 
exceeds  o- 1  c.c  per  gramme,  the  change  of  the  F.P.  per  atmosphere 
is  so  small  that  it  is  not  as  a  rule  necessary  to  take  account  of  varia- 
tions of  atmospheric  pressure  in  observing  a  freezing  point.  A 
variation  of  i  cm.  in  the  hdght  of  the  barometer  would  corraqpond 
to  a  change  of  -oooi  *  C.  only  m  the  F.P.  of  ioe.  This  is  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  accuracy  of  most  observations.  Although  the  effect  of 
pressure  is  so  small,  it  produces,  aa  is  well  known,  remarkable 
results  in  the  motion  of  gladen,  the  moulding  and  regelation  of 
ice,  and  many  other  ^enomena.  It  has  also  been  tmpiof^td  to 
explain  the.  apparent  mverston  of  the  order  of  crystallization  in 
rocks  like  granite,  in  which  the  arranffement  of  the  crystab  indicates 
that  the  quartz  matrix  loDdSfied  subsequently  to  the  crysuls  at 
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febpftr.  mica  or  hornbteode  embedded  i(i  it,  althou^jh  the  quarts 
has  a  oSf^bee  meltiqg  point.    It  b  contended  that  under  enormous 

ereasure  the  freezing  points  of  the  more  fusible  constituents  might 
e  raised  above  that  of  the  quartz,  if  the  Utter  u  less  affected^ 
twessure.  Thus  Bunsen  found  the  P.P.  of  .paiafl&n  wax  i'4*  C. 
bdov  that  of  spermaceti  at  atmospheric  pressure.  At  loo  atmo- 
spheres the  two  melted  at  the  same  temperature.  At  higher  pressures 
the  paraffin  would  solidify  first.  The  effect  of  pressure  on  the 
MlicateSf  however,  is  much  smaUer,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain 
a  change  of  several  hundred  degrees  in  the  P.P.  It  seems  more 
likely  in  thb  particular  case  that  the  order  of  crystallisation  depends 
on  tne  action  of  superheated  water  or  steam  at  high  temperatures 
and  pressures,  which  b  well  known  to  exert  a  highly  solvent  and 
metamorphic  action  on  nlicates.. 

5.  Variatwt  of  Latent  Heat,-rC.  C.  Person  In  1847  endeavoured  to 
show  by  the  application  of  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics  that 
the  increase  of  the  latent  heat  per  desree  should  be  eoual  to  the 
difference  (x^— /)  between  the  specific  beats  of  the  liquid  and  solid. 
If,  for  instance,  water  at  o*  C.  were  first  frozen  and  then  cooled  to 
—I*  C.|  the  heat  abstracted  per  gramme  would  be  (L'+^t)  eslories. 
tout  if  the  water  were  first  cooled  to  — <*  C,  and  then  frozen  at  -t*  C, 
by  abstracting  heat  L',  the  heat  abstracted  would  be  L'+s't. 
Aasoming  that  the  heat  abstracted  should  be  the  same  in  the  two 
cases,  we  evidently  obtain  L'-L'  -  (s'-s^t.  Thb  theory  has  been 
approximately  verified  by  PetterM>n,  by  observing  the  freezing  of  a 
liquid  cooled  below  its  normal  P.P.  (Jour.  Chem.  Sec.  2^,  p.  .151). 
But  hb  method  docs  not  represent  the  true  variation  of  the  latent 
heat  with  temperature,  since  the  freezing,  in  the  case  of  a  superf used 
liqnid,  reallv  takes  pbce  at  the  normal  freezing  point,  A  quantity 
of  heat  j'l  IS  abstracted  in  cooling  to  — f.  (L'-^t't)  in  raising  to  o^ 
and  freezing  at  o*.  and  s^l  in  cooling  the  ice  to  —t.  The  btent  heat 
X'  at  —I  does  not  really  enter  into  the  experiment.  In  order  to 
0iake  the  liquid  freeze  at  a  different  temperature,  it  b  necessary  to 
subject  it  to  pressure,  and  the  effect  of  the  pressure  on  the  latent 
heat  cannot  be  neglected.  The  entropy  of  a  liquid  ^'  at  its  P.P. 
Ecckooed  from  any  convenient  zero  ^  in  the  solid  state  may  be 
sepresefited  by  the  expression 

y^^mfs'd0l9-\-Lf9.  (a) 

Since  Bd^'JdB  ^s*,  we  obtain  by  differentbtion  the  lebtion 

dLldB^s'-M'-k-LfS,  (3) 

whacfa  b  cMctly  simihr  to  the  equation  for  the  spedfic  heat  of  a 
vapour  maintained  in  the  saturated  condition.  If  we  suppose  that 
the  aped&c  heats  z'  and  s'  of  the  solid  and  liquid  at  equilibrium 
pressure  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  ordinarily  observed  at  con-' 
atant  pressure,  the  rebtion  (3)  differs  from  that  of  Person  only  by 
the  aadition  of  the  term  Lff.  Since  s'  i»  greater  than  /  in  all  cases 
hitherto  investigated,  and  Lf9  b  necessarily  positive,  it  b  dear  that 
the  latent  heat  of  fusion  must  increase  with  rise  of  temperature,  or 
diminidi  with  fall  of  temperature.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  the  P.P. 
so  lowered  by  pressure  (positive  or  negative)  that  the  btent  heat 
aboaid  vanish,  m  which  case  we  should  probably  obtain  a  continuous 
passage  from  the  liquid  tq  the  solid  state  simibr  to  that  which 
occurs  in  the  case  of  amorphous  substances.  According  to  ec|uation 
(3),  the  rate  of  I '  '*    ■  -     - -^         '  • 

o-8o  calorie  per 

if  we  assume  1*'  _  _  .       ,         . 

(2),  we  find  L"0  at  —160*  C.  approximately,  but  no  stress  can  be 
bid  on  tub  estimate,  as  the  variation  of  {s'—t^)  b  so  uncertain. 

6.  Fretting  of  Solutions  and  AUoyi. — ^The  phenomena  of 
freezing  of  heterogeneous  crystalline  mixtures  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  aqueous  solutions  and  of  metalHc  solutions  or 
aUoya,  which  have  been  most  widdy  studied.  The  usual  effect 
of  aa  impurity,  such  as  salt  or  sugar  in  solution  in  water,  b  to 
lower  the  freezing  point,  so  that  no  cxystallization  occurs  until 
the  temperature  has  fallen  below  the  normal  P.P.  of  the  pure 
solvent,  the  depression  of  P.P.  being  nearly  proportional  to  the 
concentration  of  the  solution.  When  freezing  begins,  the  solvent 
generally  separates  out  from  the  solution  in  the  pure  state.  This 
separation  of  the  solvent  involves  an  increase  in  the  strength 
of  the  remaining  solution,  so  that  the  temperature  does  not 
remain  constant  during  the  freezing,  but  continues  to  fall  as 
more  of  the  solvent  is  separated.  There  b  a  perfectly  definite 
reUtion  between  temperature  and  concentration  at  ti&ch  stage 
of  the  process,  which  may  be  represented  in  the  form  of  a  curve 
as  AC  in  fig.  x,  called  the  freezing  point  curve.  The  equilibrium 
temperature,  at  the  surface  of  contact  between  the  solid  and 
liquid,  depends  only  on  the  composition  of  the  liquid  phase  and 
not  at  all  on  the  quantity  of  solid  present.  The  abscissa  of  the 
P.P.  curve  represents  the  composition  of  that  portion  of  the 
original  solution  which  remains  liquid  at  any  temperature.  If 
instead  of  starting  with  a  dilute  solution  we  start  with  a  strong 
sdvtioo  represented  by  a  point  N,  and  cool  it  as  shown  by  the 
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Fig.  I.— P.P.  or  Solubility 
Curve:  simple 


vertical  line  ND,  a  point  D  b  generally  leachM  at  which  the 
solution  becomes  "satuxated."  The  dissolved  substance  or 
"  solute  "  then  separates  out  as  the  solution  b  further  cooled^ 
and  the  concentration  diminishes  with  fall  of  temperature  in 
a  definite  relation,  as  indicated  by  the  6urve  CB,  which  b  called 
the  solubility  curve.  Though  often  called  by  different  names, 
the  two  curves  AC  and  CB  are 
essentially  of  a  similar  nature. 
To  take  the  case  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  salt  as  an  example^ 
along  CB  the  solution  b  satur- 
ated with  respect  to  salt,  along 
AC  the  solution  b  saturated  with 
re^>ect  to  ice.  When  the  point,, 
C  b  reached  along  either  curve, 
the  solution  b  saturated  with 
respect  to  both  salt  and  ice. 
The  concentration  cannot  vary 
further,  and  the  temperature 
remains  constant,  while  the  salt 
and  ice  crystallize  out  tojgether, 
maintaining  the  exact  proportions 
in  which  they  exbt  in  the  solution.  The  resulting  solid  was 
termed  a  cryohydrate  by  P.  Guthrie,  but  it  b  really  an  intimate 
mixture  of  two  kinds  of  crystab,  and  not  a  chemical  compound 
or  hydrate  containing  the  constituents  in  chemically  equivalent 
proportions.  The  lowest  temperature  attainable  by  means  of  a 
freezing  mixture  b  the  temperature  of  the  P.P.  of  the  corre- 
sponding cryohydrate.  In  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice  with  the  least 
trace  of  water  a  saturated  brine  b  quickly  formed,  which  dissolves 
the  ice  and  falb  rapidly  in  temperature,  o?ring  to  the  absorption 
of  the  btent  heat  of  fusion.  So  long  as  both  ice  and  salt  are 
present,  if  the  mixture  b  well  stirred,  the  solution  must  necessarily 
Decome  saturated  with  respect  to  both  ice  and  salt,  and  thb  can 
only  occur  at  the  cryohydric  temperature,  at  which  the  two 
curves  of  solubility  intersect. 

The  curves  in  fig.  x  also  illustrate  the  simplest  type  of  freezing 
point  curve  in  the  case  of  alloys  of  two  metab  A  and  B  which 
do  not  form  mixed  crystab  of  chemical  compounds.  The  alloy 
corresponding  to  the  cryohydrate,  possessing  the  lowest  melting 
point,  b  called  the  eutectic  alloy,  as  it  is  most  easily  cast  and 
worked.  It  generally  possesses  a  very  fine-grained  structtire, 
and  b  not  a  chemical  compound.    (See  Alloys.) 

To  obtain  a  complete  P.P.  curve  even  for  a  binary  alloy  b  a 
laborious  and  complicated  process,  but  the  information  contained 
in  such  a  curve  is  often  very  valuable.  It  b  necessary  to  operate 
with  a  number  of  different-alloys  of  suitably  chosen  composition, 
and  to  observe  the  freezing  points  of  each  separately.  Each  alloy 
should  also  be  analysed  after  the  process  if  there  b  any  risk  of 
its  composition  having  been  altered  by  oxidation  or  otherwise. 
The  freezing  points  are  generally  best 
determined  by  observing  the  gradual 
cooling  of  a  considerable  mass,  which 
is  well  stirred  so  long  as  it  remains 
liquid.  The  curve  of  cooling  may  most 
conveniently  be  recorded,  either  photo- 
graphically, using  a  thermocouple  and 
galvanometer,  as  in  the  method  of  Sir 
W.  Roberts-Austen,  or  with  pen  and 
ink,  if  a  platinum  thermometer  is  avail- 
able, according  to  the  method  put  in 
practice  by  C.  T.  Heycock  and  P.  H. 

NeviUe.  A  t3rpical  set  of  curves  obtained  

in  thb  manner  b  shown  in  fig.  ».  When  p^^  s.-CooUng  Curves 
the  pure  metal  A  in  cooling  reaches  its  of  Altoys:  typical  case. 
P.P.  the  temperature  suddenly  becomes 
stationary,  and  remains  accurately  constant  for  a  considerable 
period.  Often  it  falb  slightly  below  the  P.P.  owing  to  super- 
fusion,  but  rises  to  the  P.P.  and  remains  constant  as  soon  as 
freezing  begins.  The  second  curve  shows  the  cooling  of  A  with 
to%  of  another  metal  B  added.  The  freesing  begins  at  a  lower 
temperature  with  the  separation  of  pure  A.   The  temperature 
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FUSION 


DO  toBger  reaains  oauUnt  during  fnaiDg,  bul  {*lb  more  ud 
nnie  rapidly  u  ihe  proponian  ol  B  in  tlK  liquid  iitaeua. 
Wben  the  lutcctit  lempentun  is  icichtd  there  ii  ■  Kcond 

P.P.  Di  imn  It  which  Ihe  whole  of  the  nmaiiuDg  liquid  lolidiGcs. 
With  )□%  of  B  the  Ent  F.P.  ii  fuilfacr  lowered,  ind  the  tcmpen- 
tun  fillt  lulei.  The  aitectic  F.P.  it  of  longer  duration,  but 
Mill  tt  the  ume  terapentuie.  For  an  ^oy  ol  the  annpasiiioD 
o[  the  eutectic  iuell  there  ii  no  unM  until  the  eutectic  tempera- 
tun  !>  reached,  it  wluch  the  whole  solidifa  without  change  □[ 
temperature.  Thete  ii  a  greit  idviniage  is  ncordiog  thoe 
curves  Butomatirally,  it  the  piimaty  arreil  ti  often  very  ilighl, 
and  difficult  to  observe  in  any  other  way. 

7.  Ckanit  of  Salkhililf  vilh  Timferaiurt.—yhc  Imrtting  of  the 
f!p'  or  iDlubilily  curves,  miy  be  eipluned  and  caloilited  hy 

aODce  hy  autsgy  with  the  efiect  ot  mechanical  preanirc.  Il  ii 
poiiihie  In  lalf  wlutiDiu  to  iirain  out  Ihe  nil  mechanical))'  by  * 
iuitabk  tUter  or  "  •emi-pennemble  membiam!."  which  pmtiili  the 
water  to  pax,  hut  rcumj  the  mIi.  To  Hpaiale  I  mmow  -' 
•all  nquin  the  perfonnance  ol  work  FV  aiairul  the  ova 
pnaun  P,  where  V  ii  the  coraponding  dimlmilioa  hi  the  voli 

o(  the  nluiiaii.    In  dUute  nluticHU.  to 

alculation  ota  be  applied,  the  volune 

GoncentratioD  C  at  the  »lutkiii  in  grai ^ . 

tbeoamotic  preaaiire  i' ii  e^ual  to  that  o(  an  equal  nuDher  of  mole- 
culea  of  ga>  in  the  lamc  ifjace,  and  may  be  deduced  from  the  uaual 


■npectively 
diiijllvrd  in      


I  CB°Sa^i°S^. 


of  nit  is  HpaxalRl  [a  the  aoUd 

ion  of  ult  (curve  CB)  by  fotrini  oi 

okime  of  mtu'v  in  whichit  ■-  -----^ 


he  beat  evolvnl 


._ Ml  of  the 

!  done  PV.    Writing  (Q+PV)  for  L. 

Q+PV-VMPJU.  (s) 

.  equimknr  to  equation  (Jj,  and  may  be  eftibliihed  by 
Tuoning.    Subtutuling  for  i"  and  K  In  temu  ol  C  f rom 

oc-wc/d). 


2hi.CIC-QII--Qli: 


U,  with  the  result 


(7) 


Employed  to  calculate 


(iiof  the  lanieiigaaiilOJl,  that  lata  ay.  the  lolu^ity  ioiWi 
irith  rfie  of  temperature  if  heat  ia  abtorbed  ui  the  iDmiaiion  ol 
•alurated  •olution,  which  ia  the  uaual  cue.    U.  on  the,  other  ha 

•ulphate  of  ealchim,  the  aolaUHty  dfanlBiihea  with  rlieal  temperat  i 

Ai  ■-  ■' 1 1.  Kihilka  latiinted  idth  Raped  to  ice  (cu 

of  water havlBgavoline  via  aeparated  hy  Iteeti 

:iKly  lunilar  equation  to  (().  hut  with  L  the  lit_.. 
if  water  uiueiid  ol  Q.  and  t  ini^d  ol  V,   Jf  the 

,  a_Bd  may  write  P/t  lor  iPId). 


minth 
AC).  Kane  I 


molecule  in  aolutkHi  may  be  qi 


from  thil  deooted  by 


E'vcn  hy  JHIttinc  the  atomic  wciDht  for  if.  In  othc 
u,  Hg.  Zn,  in  lolutian  in  cadmium,  Ihe  depreiaion  i 
ti —  -_  J4jy^^  jnj  Neville^,  la  only  hi 


trr: 


Ltijactory  interpreiaiuh-. 

^laliona  to  <9)  and  {g)  apply  to  changea  of  boiling 
produced  by  aubatancea  in  aiduliDn  (see 
of  which  are  very  cknely  connected  with 

tl  iiiy  generally  be  omitted  in  dealing  with  the  fuiion 

g.  Bydraia. — The  aiinple  case  vA  a  freezfng  point  curve, 

Qliutrated  in  fig.  i,  li  generally  modified  by  the  occurrence 
of  compounds  ol  a  chancier  analogous  to  hydrates  ol  aoluble 
salts,  in  which  the  dissdved  substance  annhines  with  one  at 
man  moleculet  of  the  »lvent.  These  hydrates  nuy  exist  u 
compound  molecules  in  the  solution,  but  their  compotitioa 
cannot  he  demonsLrated  unless  they  can  be  separated  in  the  solid 
state.  Corresponding  to  each  crystalline  hydrate  there  is  gener- 
alty  a  separate  branch  of  the  solubility  curve  along  which  the 
crystals  of  the  hydrate  are  in  equilibrium  with  Ihe  aaiurited 
•olution.  At  any  given  temperUure  the  hydrate  posscning  the 
least  solubility  is  Ihe  meat  stable.  If  two  ate  pieteDt  in  ointact 
with  the  same  solulion,  the  more  aoluble  will  diatolve,  and  the 
las  soluble  will  be  tormed  at  its  cipense  until  the  convenioii 
is  complete.  The  two  hydrates  cannot  be  in  equilibriuni  with  the 
same  idulion  eicept  at  Ibc  lemperaiure  at  which  their  >olu- 
hilitieaare  equal,  i.e.  at  the  point  wheriLlfae  corresponding  curvet 
ol  SDlubility  intcnecl.  This  temperature  is  called  the  "  Tranai- 
tion  Point."  In  the  case  ol  ZnSO,.  ai  shown  in  £g.  i,  the  hepta- 
hydrale,  with  seven  molecules  of  water,  is  the  leut  aolutde 
hydrate  at  ordinary  lem- 
penliiies,  and  is  generally 
deposited 

soiutions.  Above  39° 
however,  the  heilhydnti 
with  six  molecules,  u  lei 
soluble,  and  a  rapid  conva 
uon  of  the  hepia-  into  lb 
hexahydrat 


ilurated  X. 


The  t. 


I  the 


Fic.  3.— Solubilii 


bility  of  Ihe  beiabydnte  is 

greater  than  that  of  the  heptabydrate  below 

mote  slowly  with  rise    of    temperature.     A 

the    heiahydrale    gives    place    to    the    iDOiwhydiale, 

solubility  with  rise  ol  lempcnture.  Intermediate  hydrates 
eiist,  but  they  are  more  solubk,  and  cannot  he  readily  Isolaied. 
Both  the  DWDo-  and  heiahydrates  are  capable  of  eiiating  in 
equilihiium  with  aaiuraled  solutions  at  teuipentures  lar  belo* 
their  lianution  pcnnti,  piovlded  that  the  less  soluble  hydtile 
is  not  present  hi  the  ciystallice  form.  The  solubLlily  curves  can 
therefore  be  traced,  ai  in  fig.  j.  over  an  eitepded  range  of  tem- 
perature. The  equiUbtium  ol  each  hydrate  with  the  aolveDi, 
considered  separately,  would  present  s  diagram  of  two  farartchcs 
similar  to  lig.  1,  but  as  a  /ule  only  a  small  portion  ol  each  curve 
can  be  realued,  and  the  complete  solubilily  curve,  as  eitperi- 
mentally  determined,  is  composed  of  a  Dumber  ol  separate 
pieces  corresponding  to  the  ranges  ol  minimum  aiJubility  lA 
difierent  hydrate*.    Failure  to  recogniic  this  coupled  with  the 
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fact  that  in  strong  an^  v&ootis  solutions  the  state  of  equilibrium 
is  but  slowly  attained,  is  the  probable  esqtlanation  of  the  remark- 
able discrepandes  erish'ng  in  many  recorded  data  of  solubility. 

T>au»il»on  Points  of  HydraUs, 

NatCK)«*10H«O.     .  i9-9*        NaBr.2H,0    .  ,  .507* 

Sa^OrlOIUO  ..    .  32-4*        Maa,-4HiO  .  •  .57-8' 

aiCO>10H,0.     .  35I*       Na.P0«12H,0  9  .734* 

Na«S^r5HK>  .     .  Iso"       Ba(0H)f8H^  '  . 77-9" 


The  transition  points  of  the  hydrates  given  in  the  above  list 
Richards,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.,  1899^  34,  p.  377)  afford  well- 
marked  constant  temperatures  whidi  can  be  utilized  as  fixed 
points  for  experimental  purposes. 

9.  PonHtUum  of  Mixed  Crystah. — ^An  important  exception 
to  the  general  type  already  described,  in  which  the  addition  of  a 
dissolved  substance  lowers  the  P.P.  of  the  solvent,  is  presented 
by  the  formation  of  mixed  crystals,  or  "  solid  solutions,"^  in 
which  the  solvent  and  solute  <occur  mixed  in  varying  proportions. 
This  isomorphous  replacement  of  one  substance  by  another,  in 
the  same  crystal  with  little  or  no  change  of  form,  has  long  been 
known  and  studied  in  the  case  of  minerals  and  salts,  but  the 
relations  between  compo^tion  and  melting-point  have  seldom 
been  investigated,  and  much  still  remains  obscure.  In  this  case 
the  process  of  freezing  does  not  necessitate  the  performance  of 
work  of  separation  of  the  constituents  of  the  solution,  the  F.P. 
is  not  necessarily  depressed,  and  the  effect  cannot  be  calculated 
by  the  usual  formula  for  dilute  solutions.  One  of  the  simplest 
types  of  F.P.  curve  which  may  result  from  the  occurrence  of 
mixed  crystals  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  alloys  of  gold  and 
silver,  or  gold  and  platinum,  in  which  the  F.P.  curve  is  nearly 
a  straight  line  joining  the  freezing-points  of  the  constituents. 
The  equilibrium  between  the  solid  and  Uquid,  in  bdth  of  which 
the  two  metals  are  capable  of  mixing  in  all  proportions,  bears  in 
this  case  an  obvious  and  close  analogy  to  the  equilibrium  between 
a  mixed  liquid  {e.g.  alcohol  and  water)  and  its  vapour.  In  the 
latter  case,  as  b  well  known,  the  vapour  will  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  more  volatile  constituent.  Similarly  in  the  case 
of  the  formation  of  mixed  crystals,  the  liquid  should  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  more  fusible  constituent  than  the  solid 
with  which  it  is  in  equilibrium.  The  composition  of  the  crystals 
whidi  are  being  deposited  at  any  moment  will,  therefore, 
necessarily  change  as  solidification  proceeds,  following  the 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  liquid,  and  the  temperature 
will  fan  tmtn  the  last  portions  of  the  liquid  to  solidify  will  consist 
chiefly  of  the  more  fusible  constituent,  at  the  F.P.  of  which  the 
solidification  will  be  complete.  If,  however,  as  seems  to  be 
frequently  the  case,  the  composition  of  the  sdid  and  liquid  phases 
do  not  greatly  differ  from  each  other,  the  greater  part  of  the 
solidification  will  occur  within  a  comparatively  small  range  of 
temperature,  and  the  initial  F.P.  of  the  alloy  will  be  well  marked. 
It  is  possible  in  this  case  to  draw  a  second  curve  representing 
the  composition  of  the  s<did  phase  which  is  in  equilibrium  with 
the  liquid  at  any  temperature.  This  curve  will  not  represent  the 
average  composition  of  the  crystals,  but  that  of  the  outer  coating 
only  which  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  liquid  at  the  moment. 
H.  W.  B.  Roozebooin  {Zeil.  Pkys,  Ckem.  xxx.  p.  385)  has 
attempted  to  classify  some  of  the  possible  cases  .which  may 
occur  in  the  formation  of  mixed  crystals  on  the  basis  of  J.  W. 
Gibbs's  thermodynamic  potential,  the  general  properties  of  which 
may  be  qualitatively  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  observed 
phenomena.  But  altboui^  this  method  may  enable  us  to  classify 
different  types,  and  even  to  predict  results  in  a  qualitative 
manner,  it  does  not  admit  of  numerical  calculation  similar  to 
equation  (8),  as  the  Gibbs's  function  itself  is  of  a  purely  abstract 
nature  and  its  form  is  unknown.  There  b  no  doubt  that  the 
formation  of  mixed  crystals  may  explain  many  i^parent 
snomalifs  in  the  study  of  F.P.  curves.  The  whole  subject  has 
been  most  fruitful  of  results  in  recent  jrears,  and  appears  full  of 

promise  for  the  future. 

For  further  details  in  this  particular  branch  the  reader  may  consult 
a  report  by  Neville  {BrU.  Assoc.  JUp.,  1900),  which  contains  numoous 
refcfciices  to  original  papers  by  Roberts-Austen.  Le  Chatelier, 
RooadMom  aod  otben.  For  the  properties  of  solutions  see  Solu- 
noM.  (H.  L.  C.) 


FOSSBN,  a  town  of  Germany^  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  (Tirol),  on  the  Lech,  3500  ft.  above  the  sea, 
with  A  branch  line  to  Oberdorf  on  the  railway  to  Augsburg.  Pop. 
400a  It  has  six  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery and  a  castle.  Rope-making  is  an  important  industry. 
The  castle,  lying  on  a  rocky  eminence,  is  remarkable  for  the 
peace  signed  here  on  the  aand  of  April  1745  between  the  elector 
Maximilian  IIL,  Joseph  of  Bavaria  and  Maria  Theresa.  Two 
miles  to  the  S.E.,  immediately  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  romanti- 
cally situated  on  a  rock  overiooking  the  Schwanensee,  is  the 
magnificent  castle  of  Hohenschwangau,  and  a  little  to  the  north, 
on  the  dte  of  an  old  castle,  that  of  Neuschwanstein,  buQt  by 
Louis  n.  of  Bavaria. 

See  H.  Feistle,  POssoh  und  UmgOung  (1898). 

FUST,  JOHANN  (  ?-i466),  early  German  printer,  belonged 
to  a  rich  and  respecUble  buigher  family  of  Mainz,  which  is  known 
to  have  flourishied  from  1423,  and  to  have  held  many  dvil  and 
reUgious  offices.  The  name  was  always  written  Fust,  but  in 
1506  Johann  Schdffer,  in  dedicating  the  German  translation  of 
Livy  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  called  his  grandfather  Faust, 
and  thenceforward  the  family  assumed  this  name,  and  the  Fausts 
of  Aschaffenburg,  an  old  and  quite  distinct  family,  placed 
Johann  Fust  in  their  pedigree.  Johann's  brother  Jacob,  a 
goldsmith,  was  one  of  the  burgomasters  in  1462,  when  Mainz 
was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  troops  of  Count  Adolf  of  Nassau, 
on  which  occasion  he  seems  to  have  perished  (see  a  document, 
dated  May  8,  1463,  published  by  Wyss  in  Quartalbl.  des  hist. 
Vereins  fUr  Hessen,  1879,  p.  24).  There  is  no  evidence  that,  as 
is  commonly  asserted,  Johann  Fust  was  a  goldsmith,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  money-lender  or  banker.  On  account  of 
his  connexion  with  Gutenberg  (q.v,),  he  has  been  represented 
by  some  as  the  inventor  of  printing,  and  the  instructor  as  well  as 
the  partner  of  Gutenberg,  by  others  as  his  patron  and  benefactor, 
who  saw  the  value  of  his  discovery  and  supplied  him  with  means 
to  carry  it  out,  whereas  others  paint  him  as  a  gr^dy  and 
crafty  speculator,  who  took  advantage  of  Gutenberg's  necessity 
and  robbed  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  invention.  However  this  may 
be,  the-  Hehnasperger  document  of  November  6,  1455,  shows 
that  Fust  advanced  money  to  Gutenberg  (apparently  800 
guilders  in  1450,  and  another  800  in  1452)  for  carrying  on  his 
work,  and  that  Fust,  in  1455,  brought  a  suit  against  Gutenberg 
to  recover  the  money  he  had  lent,  daiming  3020  (more  correctly 
2026)  guilders  for  prindpal  and  interest.  It  appears  that  he  had 
not  paid  in  the  300  guilders  a  year  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
furnish  for  expenses,  wages,  &&,  and,  according  to  Gutenberg, 
had  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  daiming  interest.  The  suit 
was  apparently  dedded  in  Fust's  favour,  November  6,  1455, 
in  the  refectory  of  the  Barefooted  Friars  of  Mainz,  when  Fust 
made  oath  that  he  himself  had  borrowed  1550  guilders  and 
given  them  to  Gutenberg.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Fust,  as 
is  usually  supposed,  removed  the  portion  of  the  printing  materials 
covered  by  his  mortgage  to  his  own  house,  and  carried  on  printing 
there  with  the  aid  of  Peter  Schttffer,  of  Gemsheim  (who  is  known 
to  have  been  a  scriptor  at  Paris  in  1449),  to  whom,  probably 
about  1455,*  he  gave  his  only  daughter  Dyna  or  Christina  in 
marriage.  Their  first  publication  was  the  Psalter,  August  14, 
1457,  a  folio  of  350  pages,  the  first  printed  book  with  a  complete, 
date,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  large  initials  printed 
each  in  two  colours,  red  and  blue,  from  types  made  in  two 
pieces.*  The  Psalter  was  reprinted  with  the  same  types,  1459 
(August  29),  1490,  1502  (Schdffer's  last  publication)  and  15x6. 
Fust  and  Schdffer's  other  works  are  given  bdow.*    In  1464  Adolf 

*  This  date  is  uncertain;  some  place  the  marriage  in  1453  or  soon 
after;  others  about  1464.  It  is  probable  that  Fust  alluded  to  this 
relationship  when  he  spoke  of  Schdffer  as  pturi  met  in  the  colophons 
of  Cicero's  Dt  offieOs  of  1465  and  1466. 

*This  method  was  patented  in  England  by  Solomon  Henry  in 
1780,  and  by  Sir  William  Congreve  in  1819. 

'  (3)  Durandus,  RaHonaU  dirinonim  effidorum  (1459).  foUo,  160 
leaves:  (4)  the  CUmentine  ConstituHons,  with  the  gloss  of  Johannes 
Andreae  (1460),  51  leaves;  (5)  BibUa  Sacra  LaUna  (146a),  folio, 
a  vols.,  34a  and  239  leaves,  48  lines  to  a  full  page;  (6)  the  Sixth 
Book  of  Decretals,  with  Andreae's  ^oss,  17th  December  146s,  folio, 
141  leaves;  (7)  Cicero,  Do  officOs  (1465),  4to,  88  leaves,  the  first 
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of  Nassauappointed  (or  the  parish  of  St  Quintin  three  BaumeisUrs 
(master-builders)  who  were  to  choose  twelve  chief  parishioners 
as  assistants  for  life.  One  of  the  first  of  these  "  Vervaren," 
who  were  named  on  May-day  2464,  was  Johannes  Fust,  and  in 
1467  Adam  von  Hochheim  was  chosen  instead  of  "  the  late  " 
{sdig)  Johannes  Fust.  Fust  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Paris  in  1466 
and  to  have  died  of  the  plague,  which  raged  there  in  August  and 
September.  He  certainly  was  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  July,  when 
he  gave  Louis  de  Lavemade  of  the  province  of  Fores,  then 
chancellor  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  first  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse,  a  copy  of  his  second  edition  of  Cicero, 
as  appears  from  a  note  in  Lavemade's  own  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  Geneva.  But  nothing 
further  is  known  than  that  on  the  30th  of  October,  probably 
in  147  X,  an  annual  mass  was  instituted  for  him  by  Peter  Schdffer, 
Conrad  Henlif  (for  Henekes,  or  Henckis,  SchOffer's  partner  ? 
who  married  Fust's  widow  about  1468*)  and  Johann  Fust  (the 
son),  in  the  abbey-church  of  St  Victor  of  Paris,  where  he  was 
buried;  and  that  Peter  Schttffer  founded  a  similar  memorial 
service  for  Fust  in  1473  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Mainz  (Bockenheimer,  Cesck.  der  Stadt  Mainz,  iv.  15).. 

Fust  was  formerly  often  confused  with  the  famous  magician 
Dr  Johann  Faust,  who,  though  an  historical  figure,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  him  (see  Faust). 

See  further  the  articles  Gutbnbbro  and  Typoorapht.  (J.  H.  H.) 

FUSTEL  DE  COULANGES,  NUHA  DENIS  (1830-2889),  French 
historian,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  x8th  of  March  2830,  of  Breton 
descent.  After  studying  at  the  £cole  Normale  Sup^rieure  he 
was  sent  to  the  French  school  at  Athens  in  2853,  directed  some 
excavations  in  Chios,  and  wrote  an  historical  account  of  the 
island.  After  his  return  he  filled  various  educational  offices, 
and  took  his  doctor's  degree  with  two  theses.  Quid  Veslae  cultus 
tH  institutis  teiarum  priwlis  puHicisque  valuerii  and  Pdyhc, 
ou  la  Crice  cpnquise  par  Us  Romains  (2858).  In  these  works 
his  distinctive  qualities  were  already  revealed.  His  minute 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Greek  apd  Roman  institutions, 
coupled  with  hialow  estimate  of  the  conclusions  of  contemporary 
scholars,  led  him  to  go  direct  to  the  original  texts,  which  he  read 
without  political  or  religioxis  bias.  When,  however,  he  had 
succeeded  in  extracting  from  the  sources  a  general  idea  that 
seemed  to  him  clear  and  simple,  he  attached  himself  to  it  as  if  to 
the  truth  itself,  employing  dialectic  of  the  most  penetrating, 
subtle  and  even  paradoxical  character  in  his  deduction  of  the 
logical  consequences.  From  2860  to  2870  he  was  professor  of 
history  at  the  faculty  of  letters  at  Strassburg,  where  he  had  a 
brilliant  career  as  a  teacher,  but  never  yielded  to  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  German  universities  in  the  field  of  classical  and 
Germanic  antiquities. 

It  was  at  Strassburg  that  he  published  his  remarkable  volume 
La  COS  afUigue  (2864),  in  which  he  showed  forcibly  the  part 
played  by  religion  in  the  political  and  social  evolution  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Although  his  making  religion  the  sole  factor  of  this 
evolution  was  a  perversion  of  the  historical  facts,  the  book  was 
so  consistent  throughout,  so  full  of  ingenious  ideas,  and  written 
in  so  striking  a  style,  that  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  French  language  in  the  29th  century.  By  this  literary 
merit  Fustel  set  little  store,  but  he  clung  tenaciously  to  his 

edition  of  a  Latin  dattic  and  the  first  book  containing  Greek  char- 
acters, while  in  the  colophon  Fust  for  the  first  time  calls  Schdflfer 
"  puenim  suum  ":  (8)  the  same,  4th  February  1466;  (9^  Grammatica 
rhytmica  (1466),  folio,  II  leaves.  They  also  printed  m  2461-1462 
several  papal  bulls,  proclamations  of  Adolf  of  NasSau,  &c.  Nothing 
is  known  to  have  appeared  for  three  years  after  the  storming  and 
capture  of  Mainz  in  1462. 

*  Some  confusion  in  the  history  of  the  Fust  family  has  arisen 
since  the  publication  of  Bernard's  Ont.  de  VimpHmerie  (1833). 
On  p.  26a,  vol.  i.  he  gave  an  extract  from  tne  correspondence  between 
Obcrlin  and  Bodmann  (now  preserved  in  the  Paris  Nat.  Library), 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  Peter  SchOffer  was  the  son-in-law, 
not  of  Johann  Fust,  but  of  a  brother  of  hb,  Conrad  Fust.  Of  the 
latter,  nowever,  no  other  trace  has  been  found,  and  he  is  no  doubt 
a  fiction  of  F.  J.  Bodmann,  who,  partly  basing  himself  on  the 
"  Conrad  "•  (Henlif,  or  Henckis)  mentioned  above,  added  the  rest 
to  gratify  Oberlin  (see  Wyss  in  QitartaMdUer  de*  kiO,  Vereins  fiir 
lUssen,  2879,  p.  17). 


theories.  When  he  revised  the  book  in  1875,  his  inodificati<»it 
were  very  slight,  and  it  is  conceivable  that,  had  he  recast  it, 
as  he  often  expressed  the  desire  to  do  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
he  would  not  have  abandoned  any  part  of  his  fundamental 
thesis.    The  work  is  now  largely  superseded. 

Fustel  de  Coulanges  was  the  most  conscientious  of  men,  the 
most  systematic  and  uncompromising  of  historians.  Appointed 
to  a  kctureship  at  the  £cole  Normale  Sup6rieure  in  February 
1870,  to  a  professorship  at  the  Paris  faculty  of  letters  in  1875, 
and  to  the  chair  of  medieval  history  created  for  him  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  1878,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  political 
institutions  of  ancient  France.  The  invasion  of  France  by 
the  German  armies  during  the  war  of  1870-72  attracted  his 
attention  to  the  Germanic  invasions  under  the  Roman  Empire. 
Pursuing  the  theory  of  J.  B.  Dubos,  but  singularly  transforming 
it,  he  maintained  that  those  invasions  were  not  marked  by  the 
violent  and  destructive  character  usually  attributed  to  them; 
that  the  penetration  of  the  German  barbarians  into  Gaul  was  a 
slow  process;  that  the  Germans  submitted  to  the  imperial 
administration ;  that  the  poh'tical  i2istitution$  of  theMerovingians 
had  their  origins  in  the  Roman  laws  at  least  as  much  as,  if  not 
more  than,  in  German  usages;  and,  consequently,  that  there  was 
no  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Germans.  This  thesis  he  sustained, 
brilliantly  in  his  Histoire  des  institiUicns  poliliques  de  Vancienne 
France,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  2874.  It  was  the 
author's  original  intention  to  complete  this  work  in  four  volumes, 
but  as  the  first  volume  was  keenly  attacked  in  Germany  as  well 
as  in  France,  Fustel  was  forced  in  self-defence  to  recast  the  book 
entirely.  With  admirable  conscientiousness  he  re-examined 
all  the  texts  and  wrote  a  number  of  dissertations,  of  which, 
though  several  {e.g.  those  on  the  Germanic  mark  and  on  the 
allodium  and  henefiduni^  were  models  of  learning  and  sagacity, 
all  were  dominated  by  his  general  idea  and  characterized  by  a 
total  disregard  for  the  results  of  such  historical  disciplines  as 
diplomatic.  From  this  crucible  issued  an  entirely  new  work, 
less  well  arranged  than  the  original,  but  richer  in  facts  and 
critical  comments.  The  first  volume  was  equmded  into  three 
volumes.  La  GauU  romaine  (1891),  VlntasUm  germamqne  ei 
lafindeVempire{iSg'i)uid  La  Monarchiefranqu«{iS88),ioUowed 
by  three  other  volumes,  V Allen  el  le  domaine  rural  pendant 
Vipoque  mSrovingienne  (2889),  Les  Origines  du  systhne  fiodak 
le  binifice  et  le  patronat  .  .  .  (2890)  and  Les  TransfomuUions  de 
la  royauti  pendant  I'ipoque  cardingienne  (2892).  Thus,  in  six 
volumes,  he  had  carried  the  work  no  farther  than  the  Carolingian 
period.  The  result  of  this  enormous  labour,  albeit  worthy  of  a 
great  historian,  clearly  showed  that  the  author  lacked  all  sense 
of  historical  proportion.  He  was  a  diligent  seeker  after  the  truth, 
and  was  perfectly  sincere  when  he  informed  a  critic  of  the  exact 
number  of  *'  truths  "  he  had  discovered,  and  when  he  remarked 
to  one  of  his  pupils  a  few  days  before  his  death,  "  Rest  assured 
that  what  I  have  written  in  my  book  is  the  truth."  Such  superb 
self-confidence  can  accomplish  much,  and  it  undoubtedly  helped 
to  form  Fustel's  talent  and  to  give  to  his  style  that  admirable 
concision  which  subjugates  even  when  it  fails  to  convince; 
but  a  student  instinctively  distrusts  an  historian  who  settles  the 
most  controverted  problems  with  such  impassioned  assurance. 
The  dissertations  not  embodied  in  his  great  work  were  collected 
by  himself  and  (after  his  death)  by  hh  pupil,  Camille  JuUian, 
and  published  as  volumes  of  miscelUmies:  Reckerckes  sur 
quelques  probUmes  d* histoire  (2885),  dealing  with  the  Roman 
colonate,  the  land  system  in  Normandy,  the  Germanic  noark,  and 
the  judiciary  organization  in  the  kingdom  of  the  FnJiks; 
Nouvdles  reckerckes  sur  quelques  proUhmes  d'kisUrire  (2892); 
f^d  Questions  kistoriques  (2893),  which  contains  his  paper  on 
Chios  and  his  thesis  on  Polybiur. 

His  life  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  his  teaching  and  his 
books.  In  2875  he  was  elected  member  of  theAcadlmie  des 
Sciences  Morales,  and  in  2880  reluctantly  accepted  the  post 
of  director  of  the  Ecole  Normale.  Without  interveiiing  personal)^ 
in  French  politics,  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  questions  of 
administration  and  social  reorganization  arising  from  the  fall 
of  the  imperialist  r€gime  and  the  disasten  of  the  war.  He  wished 
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tiie  instittttioas  of  the  present  to  approxiiiiate  more  closely  to 
those  of  the  past,  and  devised  for  the  new  French  constitution  a 
body  of  reforms  which  reflected  the  opinions  he  had  formed 
upon  the  democracy  at  Rome  and  in  ancient  France.  But  these 
were  dreams  which  did  not  hoid  him  long,  and  he  would  have 
been  scandalized  had  he  Jinown  that  his  name  was  subsequently 
used  as  the  emblem  of  a  political  and  religious  party.  He  died 
at  Massy  (Seine-et-Oise)  on  the  x  2th  of  September  x88g.  Through- 
out his  historical  career— at  the  £cole  Normale  and  the  Sorbonne 
and  in  his  lectures  delivered  to  the  empress  Eugenie — ^his  sole 
aim  was  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  in  the  defence  df  truth  his 
polemics  against  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  blindness  and 
insincerity  of  his  critics  sometimes  assumed  a  character  of  harsh- 
ness and  injustice.  But,  in  France  at  least,  these  critics  were 
the  first  to  render  justice  to  his  learning,  his  talenta  and  his 
disinterestedness. 

See  Paul  Guiraud.  FuOd  ds  CmHanffS  ^1896);  H.  d'Aibob  de 
Jnbainville,  Dtux  Mamkrts  ^krin  Fkistotrt:  cnHout  d§  Bossuet, 
d^Anputin  Thierry  *t  de  Fustd  de  Coulaneu  (1896)}  and  Gabriel 
Moood.  Pertrtrits  ei  souveirirs  (x897)-  (C  B.*) 

FUSTIAHt  a  term  which  includes  a  vaiiety  of  heavy  woven 
cotton  fabrics,  chiefly  prepared  for  men's  wear.  It  embraces 
plain  twilled  doth  called  jean,  and  cut  fabrics  similar  to  velvet, 
known  as  velveteen,  moleskin,  corduroy,  &c  The  term  was 
once  applied  to  a  coarse  doth  made  of  cotton  and  flax;  now, 
fustians  are  usually  of  cotton  and  dyed  various  colours.  In  the 
reiga  of  Edward  UI.  the  luune  was  given  to  a  woollen  fabric. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  El-Fustat,asuburbof  Cairo, 
where  it  was  first  made;  and  certaixily  a  kind  of  doth  has  long 
been  known  under  that  name.  In  a  petition  to  parliament, 
temp.  Philip  and  Mary,  "  fustian  of  Naples  "  is  mentioned.  In 
the  xjth  and  X4th  centuries  priests'  robes  and  women's  dresses 
were  made  of  fustian,  but  though  dresses  are  still  made  from 
some  kinds  the  chief  use  is  for  labourers'  dothes. 

FUSTIC  (Fr.  fustoe,  from  Arab,  fusluq,  Gr.  ritfrdiciy,  pistachio) 
Ysixow  Wood  or  Old  Fustic,  a  dye-stuff  consisting  of  the 
wood  of  Cklorophora  tifutoria,  a  large  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Moraceae,  growing  in  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America. 
Fustic  occurs  in  commerce  in  blocks,  which  are  brown  without, 
and  of  a  brownish-yellow  within.  It  is  sometimes  employed  for 
inlaid  work.  The  dye-stuff  termed  3roung  fustic  or  Zante  fustic, 
and  also  Venetian  sumach,  is  the  wood  of  Rhus  cctinus  (fustet, 
or  smoke  tree),  a  southern  European  and  Asiatic  shrub  of  the 
natural  order  Axuicardiaceae,  called  by  Gerarde  "red  sumach," 
and  apparently  the  "  coccygia  "  and  "  cotinus  "  of  Pliny  (Nat. 
Hia.  ziii.  41,  zvi.  30).  Its  colouring  matter  is  fisetin,  QiHioOc, 
which  was  s]mthesized  by  S.  von  Kostanecki  (^er.,  1904,  37, 
p.  384).  (See  Dyeqio.) 

futuhSI.  a  term  used  in  the  produce  markets  for  purchases 
or  sales  of  conmiodities  to  be  completed  at  a  future  date,  as 
opposed  to  cash  or  "  spot "  transactions,  which  are  settled 
immediately.  See  Maixxt,  and  (for  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  qu^tion  as  affecting  cotton)  Cotton:  MarketingandSupply, 

FUZ.  JOHANM  JOSEPH  (x66o-x74x),  Austrian  musician, 
was  bom  at  Hirtenfdd  (Styria)  in  1660.  Of  his  youth  and 
early  training  nothing  is  knowxL  In  x  696  he  was  organist  at  one 
of  the  prindpal  chuxches  of  Vieima,  and  in  1698  was  appointed 
by  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  as  his  "  imperial  court-cOmposer," 
with  a  salary  of  about  £6  a  month.  At  the  court  of  Leopold  and 
of  his  successors  Joseph  I.  and  Charies  VI.,  Fuz  remained  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  To  his  various  court  dignities  that  of  organist 
at  St  Stephen's  cathedral  was  added  in  1704.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  government  secretary  Schnitsbaum.  As  a 
proof  of  the  high  favour  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  art-loving 
Chailct  VI.,  it  is  told  that  at  the  coronation  of  that  emperor 
as  king  of  Bohemia  ini723  an  opera.  La  Con^fua  e  la  Portezxa, 
espedafly  composed  by  Fuz  for  the  occasion,  was  given  at 
Prague  in  an  open-air  theatre.  Fuz  at  the  time  was  suffering 
from  gout,  but  the  emperor  had  him  carried  in  a  litter  all  the 
way  from  Vienna,  and  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  imperial  boz. 
Fuz  died  at  Vienna  on  the  X3th  of  February  X741.  His  life, 
iltboogbpassed  in  the  great  worid,  was  evenUeia,  and  hh  only 


troubles  arose  from  the  intrigues  of  his  Italian  rivals  at  court. 
Of  the  numerous  operas  which  Fuz  wrote  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak.  They  do  not  essentially  differ  from  the  style  of  the 
Italian  opera  seria  of  the  time.  Of  greater  importance  are  his 
sacred  compositions,  psalms,  motets,  oratorios  and  masses, 
the  cdebrated  Missa  Canonica  amongst  the  latter.  It. is  an  all 
but  unparalleled  Umr  de  force  of  learned  musicianship,  being 
written  entirely  in  that  most  difficult  of  contrapuntal  devices — 
the  canon.  As  a  contrapuntist  and  musical  scholar  generally, 
Fuz  was  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his 
great  theoretiod  work,  the  Gradut  ad  Pamassum,  long 
remained  by  far  the  most  thorough  treatment  of  counter- 
point and  its  various  devdopments.  The  title  of  the  original 
Latin  edition  is  Cradus  ad  Pamassum  siee  manuduciio  ad 
composiiionem  musicae  regularem,  metkoda  mna  ae  ceria  mmdum 
ante  lam  exacta  ordine  in  lucem  edita,  daborata  a  Joanne  Jesepko 
Fux  (Vienna,  17x5).  It  was  translated  into  most  European 
languages  during  the  x8th  centuxy,  and  is  still  studied  by 
mnsidans  interested  in  the  history  of  their  art.  The  ezpenses 
of  the  publication  were  defrayed  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 

Fuz's  biography  was  publiihed  by  Ludwtg  von  Kfichel  (Vienna, 
1871).  It  is  bajea  on  minute  original  research  and  contains,  amongst 
other  valuable  materiab,  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  compoaer's 
numerous  works. 

FUZB  or  Fuse,  an  appliance  for  firing  ezplosives  in  blasting 
operations,  military  shells,  &c.  (see  Blasting  and  Ammunition, 
§  SkeU).  The  spelling  is  not  governed  by  authority,  but  modem 
convenience  has  dictated  the  adoption  of  the  "  a  "  by  military 
engineexs  as  a  general  rule,  in  order  to  distinguish  this  sense 
from  that  of  melting  by  heat  (see  bdow).  The  word,  according 
to  the  New  English  Dictionary ^  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the 
Lat.  fusust  spindle,  has  been  adapted  through  Romanic  into 
English,  the  ordinary  fuze  taking  the  shape  of  a  spindle-like 
tube.  Similarly  the  term  "  fusee  "  (Fr.  fusie^  spindle  full  of  tow. 
Late  Lat. /wo/a)  is  applied  to  a  coned  spindle  sometimes  used  in 
the  whed  train  of  watches  and  spring  clocks  to  equalize  the  action 
of  the  mainspring  (see  Watch)  ;  and  the  application  of  the  same 
term  to  a  spedal  kind  of  match  may  also  be  due  to  its  resemblance 
to  a  spindle.  Again,  in  heraldry,  another  form, "  fusil,"  derived 
through  the  French  from  a  Late  Lat.  diminutive  (JfnsiUms  or 
fusdlus)  of  this  same  fnsnSf  is  used  of  a  bearing,  an  dongated 
lozenge.  According  to  other  et3rmological  authorities,  however 
(see  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.,  1898),  *'  fuze  "  or  "  fuse,"  and  "  fusee  " 
in  the  sense  of  match,  are  all  forms  derived  through  the  Fr.  fusil, 
from  Late  Lat.  focite,  steel  for  striking  fire  from  a  flint,  from  Lat. 
focus,  hearth.  The  Fr.  fusil  and  English  "  fusil  "  were  thus 
transferred  to  the  "  firelock,"  i.e.  the  light  musket  of  the  X7th 
century  (see  Fusilier). 

In  dectrical  engineering  a  "  fuse  "  (always  so  speUed)  is  a 
safety  device,  commonly  consisting  of  a  strip  or  wire  of  easily 
fusible  metal,  which  melts  and  thus  interrupts  the  circuit  of 
which  it  forms  part,  whenever  that  drcuit,  through  someacddent 
or  derangement,  is  caused  to  carry  a  current  larger  than  that 
for  which  it  is  intended.  In  this  sense  the  word  must  be  con- 
nected with  fusus,  the  past  participle  of  Lat.  fundere,  to  pour, 
whence  comes  the  verb  "  fuse,"  to  melt  by  heat,  often  used 
figurativdy  in  the  sense  of  blend,  miz. 

FTNB,  LOCH,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  Argyllshire,  Scotland. 
From  the  head,  6  m.  above  Inveraray,  to  the  mouth  on  the  Sound 
of  Bute,  it  has  a  south-westerly  and  then  southerly  trend  and 
is  44  m.  long,  its  width  varying  from  }  m.  to  6  m.  It  receives  the 
Fyne,  Shtra,  Aray  and  many  other  streams,  and,  on  the  western 
side,  gives  off  Lochs  Shira,  Gair,  Gilp  (with  Ardrishaig,  the 
Crinan  Canal  and  Lochgilphead)  and  East  Tarbert  (withTarbert 
village).  The  glens  debouching  on  the  lake  are  Fyne,  Shira, 
Aray,  Kinglas  and  Hell's  Glen.  The  coastgenerally  ispicturcK|tid 
and  in  many  parts  well  wooded.  All  vessels  using  the  Crinan 
Canal  navigate  the  loch  to  and  from  Ardrishaig,  and  there  are 
daily  ezcursions  during  the  season,  as  far  up  as  Inveraray. 
There  are  ferries  at  St  Catherine's  and  Ott  ei*,  and  piers  at  Tarbert . 
Ardrishaig,  Kilmory,  Crarae,  Furnace,  Inveraray,  Stnchur  and 
elsewhere.  The  industries  comprise  granite  quarrying  at  Furnace 
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and  Crane,  dirtilling  at  Ardrishaig,  gunpowder-making  at 
Furnace  and  Kilfinan,  and,  above  aJl,  fishing.  Haddock,  whiting 
and  codling  are  taken,  and  the  famous  "  Loch  Fyne  herrings  " 
command  the  highest  price  in  the  market. 

FYRD,  the  name  given  to  the  English  army,  or  militia,  during 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period  (see  Asmy,  6o).  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  A  nglo-Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  date  6o5.The  ealdorman, 
or  sheriff,  of  the  shire  was  probably  charged  with  the  duty  of 
calling  out  and  leading  the  fyrd,  which  appears  always  to  l^ve 
retained  a  local  character,  as  during  the  time  of  the  Danish 
invasions  we  read  of  the  fyrd  of  Kent,  of  Somerset  and  of 
Devon.  As  attendance  at  the  fjrrd  was  included  in  the  tnnoda 
necessilas  it  was  compulsory  on  all  holders  of  land;  but  that 
it  was  not  confined  to  them  is  shown  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  laws  of  Ine,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  dated  about 
690,  which  prescribes  the  penalty  for  the  serious  offence  of 
neglecting  the  fyrd:  "  If  a  gesUkcund  man  owning  land  neglect 
the  fyrd,  let  him  pay  X30  shUlings,  and  forfeit  his  land;  one  not 
owning  land  60  shillings;  a  ceorlish  man  30  shillings  ufyrdvite." 
The  fyrd  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  gathering  of  the 
thegns  and  their  retainers,  but  it  was  occasionally  called  out  for 
defensive  purposes  even  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

FYT,  JOHANNES  (1609-166X),  Belgian  animal  painter,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  and  christened  on  the  19th  of  August  2609. 
He  was  registered  apprentice  to  Hans  van  den  Berghe  in  x6ax. 
Professionally  van  den  Berghe  was  a  restorer  of  old  pictures 
rather  than  a  painter  of  new  ones.  At  twenty  Johannes  Fyt 
entered  the  gUd  of  St  Luke  as  a  master,  and  from  that  time 
till  his  death  in  1661  he  produced  a  vast  number  of  pictures 
in  which  the  bold  facility  of  Snyders  is  united  to  the  powerful 
effects  of  Rembrandt,  and  harmonies  of  gorgeous  tone  are  not 
less  conspicuous  than  freedom  of  touch  and  a  true  semblance 
of  nature.  There  never  was  such  a  master  of  technical  processes 
as  Fyt  in  the  rendering  of  animal  life  in  its  most  varied  forms. 
He  may  have  been  less  correct  in  outline,  less  bold  in  action 
than  Snyders,  but  he  was  much  more  skilful  and  more  true  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  coat  of  deer,  dogs,  greyhounds,  hares 
and  monkeys,  whilst  m  realizing  the  plumage  of  peacocks, 
woodcocks,  ducks,  hawks,  and  codes  and  hens,  he  had  not  his 
equal,  nor  was  any  artist  even  of  the  Dutch  school  more  effective 
in  relieving  his  compositions  with  accessories  of  tinted  doth, 
porcdain  ware,  vases  and  fruit.  He  was  not  clever  at  figures, 
and  he  sometimes  trusted  for  these  to  the  co-operation  of  Cor> 
nelius  Schut  or  Willeborts,  whilst  his  architectural  backgrounds 
were  sometimes  executed  by  Quellyn.  "Silenus  amongst 
Fruit  and  Flowers,"  in  the  Harrach  collection  at  Vienna, "  Diana 
and  her  Nymphs  with  the  Produce  of  the  Chase,"  in  the  Bdvedere 
at  Vienna,  and  "  Dead  Game  and  Fruit  in  front  of  a  Triumphal 
Arch,"  bdonging  to  Baron  von  Rothschild  at  Vienna,  are 
spedmens  of  the  co-operation  respectively  of  Schut,  Willeborts 
and  Quellyn.  They  are  also  Fyt's  masterpieces.  The  earliest 
dated  work  of  the  master  is  a  cat  grabbing  at  a  piece  of  dead 
poultry  near  a  hare  and  birds,  belonging  to  Baron  Cetto  at 
Munich,  and  executed  in  1644.    The  latest  is  a  "  Dead  Snipe 


with  Ducks,"  of  x66o,  sold  with  the  Jiger  collection  at  Cologne 
in  X87X.  Great  power  is  shown  in  the  bear  and  boar  hunts  at 
Munich  and  Ravensworth  castle.  A  "  Hunted  Roedeer  with 
Dogs  in  the  Water,"  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  has  some  of  the  life 
and  more  of  the  roughness  of  Snyders,  but  lacks  variety  of  tint 
and  finish.  A  splendid  specimen  is  the  Page  and  Parrot  near  a 
table  covered  with  game,  guarded  by  a  dog  staring  at  a  monkey, 
in  the  Wallace  collection.  With  the  needle  and  the  bru^ 
Fyt  was  equally  dever.  He  etched  x6  plates,  and  those  repre- 
senting dogs  are  of  their  kind  unique. 

FTZABAD^  or  Faizabad,  a  dty,  district  and  division  of 
British  India  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  dty  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Gognt,  78  m.  by  rail  £.  of  Lucknow.  Pop. 
(x9ox)  75,085.  To  the  £.  of  Fyzabad,  and  now  formihg  a 
suburb,  is  the  andent  site  of  Ajodhya  (q.v.),  Fysabad  was 
founded  about  X730  by  Sa*adat  Ali  Khan,  the  first  nawab 
wadr  of  Oudh,  who  built  a  hunting-lodge  hei«.  It  received  its 
present  luune  in  the  reign  of  his  successor;  and  Shuja-ud-daula, 
the  third  nawab,  laid  out  a  Urge  town  and  fortified  it,  and  here 
he  was  buried.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  Begums 
of  Oudh,  famous  in  coimexion  with  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings.  When  the  court  of  Oudh  was  removed  to  Lucknow 
in  X775  ^U  the  leading  merchants  and  bankers  abandoned  the 
place.  At  the  census  of  1869  Fyzabad  contained  only  37,804 
inhabitants;  but  it  is  now  again  advancing  in  prosperity  and 
population.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857,  the  canton- 
ment contained  two  regimentsof  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
and  a  light  fidd  battery  of  artillery--all  natives.  Owing  to 
their  threatening  demeanour  after  the  Meerut  massacre,  many 
of  the  European  women  and  children  were  sheltered  by  one  of 
the  great  Ijmdholdexs  of  Oudh,  and  others  were  tent  to  less 
disturbed  parts  of  the  country.  The  troops  rose,  as  was  antid- 
pated,  and  although  they  at  first  perxnitted  their  officers  to  take 
boats  and  proceed  towards  Dinapur,  a  message  was  afterwards 
sent  to  a  rebel  force  lower  down  the  river  to  intercept  the  fugitives. 
Of  four  boats,  one,  having  passed  the  rebels  unnoticed,  succeeded 
in  reaching  Dinapur  saf dy.  Of  those  in  the  other  three  boaU, 
one  alone  escaped.  Fyzabad  is  now  a  station  for  European 
as  well  as  for  native  troops.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  brigade 
in  the  8th  division  of  the  northern  army.  There  is  a  government 
college.  Sugar-refixiing  and  trade  in  agricultural  prodooe  are 
important. 

The  DzsTucT  ot  Fyzabad,  lying  between  the  two  great  rivexa 
Gogra  and  Gumti,  has  an  area  of  X740  sq.  m.  It  is  entirdy 
alluvial  and  well  wooded,  and  has  a  good  dimate.  Pop.  (xgox) 
Z|3a5,374»  an  increase  of  •7%  in  the  decade.  The  district  is 
traversed  throughout  its  length  by  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand 
railway  from  Lucknow  to  Benares,  with  a  branch  to  Allahabad. 
Tanda,  with  a  population  in  X90X  of  19,853,  has  the  largest 
production  of  cotton  goods  in  Oudh. 

The  DivisxON  or  Fyzabad  has  an  area  of  x  3,1x3  SQ*  io*>  ^n<i 
comprises  the  six  districU  of  Fyzabad,  Gonda,  Bahraich, 
Sultanpur,  Partabgarh  and  Ban  Bank!.  Pop.  ( X901)  6,855,991 , 
an  increase  of  2%  in  the  decade. 
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GTbe  form  of  tlds  letter  which  is  familiar  to  us  is  an 
invention  of  the  Romans,  who  had  previously  converted 
the  third  symbol  of  the  idphabet  into  a  representative 
of  aik-aound  (see  C).  Throughout  the  whole  of  Roman 
history  C  remained  as  the  symbol  for  G  in  the  abbreviations 
C  and  Cn.  for  the  proper  names  Gains  and  Gnaeus.  According 
to  Plutarch  {Raman  Queaions,  54,  59)  the  sjrmbol  for  G  was 
invented  by  Spurius  Carvilius  Ruga  about  293  B.C.  This  pro- 
bably means  that  he  was  the  first  person  to  spell  his  cognomen 
RVGA  instead  of  RVCA.  G  t:ame  to  occupy  the  seventh  place 
in  the  Roman  alphabet  which  had  earlier  been  taken  by  Z, 
because  between  450  B.C.  and  350  b.c.  the  s-sounds  of  Latin 
passed  into  r ,  names  like  Papisius  and  Fusius  in  that  period 
becoming  Papirtus  and  Furius  (see  Z),  so  that  the  letter  s  had 
become  superfluous.  According  to  the  late  writer  Martianus 
Capella  s  was  removed  from  the  alphabet  by  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius  Caecus  in  3 1  s  B.C.  To  Claudius  the  insertion  of  G  into 
the  alphabet  is  also  sometimes  ascribed. 

In  the  earliest  form  the  difference  from  C  is  very  slight,  the 
lower  lip  of  the  crescent  merely  rising  up  in  a  straight  line  Q, 
but  C  *°d  6  ^^  found  slso  in  republican  times.  In  the  earliest 
Roman  inscription  which  was  found  in  the  Forum  in  1899  the 
form  is  ^  written  from  right  to  left,  but  the  hollow  at  the  bottom 
lip  of  the  crescent  is  an  accidental  pit  in  the  stone  and  not  a 
diacritical  mark.  The  unvoiced  sound  in  this  inscription  is 
represented  by  K.  The  use  of  the  new  form  was  not  firmly 
esublishcd  till  after  the  middle  of.  the  3rd  century  B.C. 

In  the  Latin  alphabet  the  sound  was  always  the  voiced  stop 
(as  in  gig)  in  classical  times.  Later,  before  e,  g  passed  into  a 
sound  like  the  English  y,  so  that  words  begin  indifferently  with 
g  or/;  hence  from  the  Lat.  genermm  (accusative)  and  lonuarium 
we  have  in  Ital.  genero  and  Ceunajo,  Fr.  gendrt  and  Janvier, 
In  the  ancient  Umbrian  dialect  g  had  made  this  change  between 
vowels  before  the  Christian  era,  the  inhabitant  of  Igitrium  (the 
modern  Gubbio)  being  in  the  later  form  of  his  native  speech 
Iu9ins,  Lat.  Igurinus.  In  most  cases  in  Mid.  £ng.  also  g  passed 
into  a  y  sound;  hence  the  old  prefix  ge  of  the  past  participle 
appears  only  as  y  in  ycUpt  and  the  like.  But  ng  and  gg 
took  a  different  course,  the  g  becoming  an  affricate  ^  (dsk),  as 
in  singe,  ridge,  sedgfi,  which  in  English  before  1500  were  senge, 
rigge,  segge,  and  in  Scotch  are  still  pronounced  sing,  rig,  seg. 
The  affricate  in  words  like  gaol  is  of  French  origin  ige^), 
from  a  Late  Lat.  gabiala,  out  of  cateoia,  a  diminutive  of  the 
Lat.  catea. 

The  composite  origin  of  English  makes  it  impossible  to  lay 
down  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  English  f ;  thus  there  are 
in  the  language  five  words  GUI,  three  of  which  have  the  g  hard, 
while  two  have  it  soft:  viz.  (i)  giU  of  a  fish,  (2)  gill,  a  ravine, 
both  of  which  are  Norse,  and  (3)  GiU,  the  surname,  which  is 
mostly  Gaelic  ""White;  and  (4)  g^l  a  liquid  measure,  from 
O.  Fr.  geile.  Late  Lat.  gOla  in  the  same  sense,  and  (5)  GiU,  a 
girl's  name,  shortened  from  GiUian,  Juliana  (see  Skeat's  Etymo- 
hgieal  Dictionary).  No  one  of  these  words  is  of  native  origin; 
otherwise  the  initial  g  would  have  changed  to  y,  as  in  Eng. 
yeU  from  the  O.  Eng.  gdlan,  giellan.  (P.  Gi.) 

OABBRO,  in  petrology,  a  group  of  plutonic  basic  rocks, 
holocrystalline  and  usually  rather  coarse-grained,  consisting 
essentially  of  a  basic  pUgioclase  felspar  and  one  or  more  ferro- 
magnesian  minerals  (such  as  augite,  hornblende,  hsrpersthene 
and  olivine).  The  name  was  given  originally  in  north  Italy  to 
certain  coarsely  crystalline  dark  green  rocks,  some  of  which  are 
true  gabbros,  while  others  are  serpentines.  The  gabbros  are  the 
plutonic  or  deep-seated  representatives  of  the  dolerites,  basalts 
and  diabases  (also  of  some  varieties  of  andesite)  with  which  they 
agree  closely  in  mineral  composition,  but  not  in  minute  structure. 
(H  their  minerals  felspar  is  usually  the  most  abundant,  and  is 
prindpally  labradorite  and  bytownite,  though  anorthite  occurs 
in  some,  while  oUgodase  and  orthodase  have  been  found  in  others. 


The  felspar  is  sometimes  very  dear  and  fresh,  its  crystals  being 
for  the  most  part  short  and  broad,  with  rather  irregular  or 
rounded  outUnrs.  Albite  twinning  is  very  frequent,  but  in  these 
rocks  it  is  often  accompanied  by  peridine  twinning  by  which  the 
broad  or  narrow  albite  plates  are  cut  transversdy  by  many  thin, 
bright  and  dark  bars  as  seen  in  polarized  light.  Equally 
characteristic  of  the  gabbros  is  the  alteration  of  the  felspars  to 
cloudy,  semi-opaque  masses  of  saussurite.  These  are  compact, 
tough,  devoid  of  deavage,  and  have  a  waxy  lustre  and  usually  a 
greenish- white  colour.  When  this  substance  can  be  resolved  by 
the  microscope  it  proves  to  consist,  usually  of  zoisite  or  epidote, 
with  garnet  and  albite,  but  mixed  with  it  are  also  chlorite, 
amphibole,  serpentine,  prehnite,  sericite  and  other  minerals. 
The  augite  is  usually  brown,  but  greenish,  violet  and  colourless 
varieties  may  occur.  Hypersthene,  when  present,  is  often  strik- 
ingly pleochroic  in  colours  varying  from  pink  to  bright  green. 
It  weathers  readily  to  platy-pseudomorphs  of  bastite  which  are 
soft  and  yidd  low  polarization  colours.  The  olivine  is  colourless 
in  itself,  but  in  most  cases  is  altered  to  green  or  yellow  serpentine, 
of ten'with  bands  of  dark  magnetite  granules  along  its  deavages 
and  cracks.  Hornblende  when  primary  is  often  brown,  and  may 
surround  augite  or  be  perthitically  intergrown  with  it;  origind 
green  hornblende  probably  occurs  also,  though  it  is  more 
frequently  secondary.  Dark-brown  biotite,  although  by  no 
means  an  important  constituent  of  these  rocks,  occurs  in  many 
of  them.  Quartz  is  rare,  but  is  occasionally  seen  intergrown 
with  felspar  as  micropegmatite.  Among  the  accessory  minerab 
may  be  mentioned  apatite,  magnetite,  ilmenite,  picotite  and 
garnet. 

A  peculiar  feature,  repeated  so  constantly  in  many  of  the 
minerals  of  these  rocks  as  to  be  almost  typical  of  them,  is  the 
occurrence  of  small  black  or  dark  brown  endosuresof  ten  regularly 
arranged  parallel  to  certain  crystallographic  planes.  Reflection 
of  light  from  the  surfaces  of  these  minute  endosures  produces  a 
shimmering  or  SchiUer.  In  augite  or  hypersthene  the  effect  is 
that  the  surface  of  the  mineral  has  a  bronzy  sub-metallic  appear- 
ance, and  polished  plates  seen  at  a  definite  angle  yidd  a  bright 
coppery-red  reflection,  but  polished  sections  of  the  felspars  may 
exhibit  a  brilliant  play  of  colours,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  Labrador 
spar,  which  is  used  as  an  ornamental  or  semi-precious  stone. 
In  olivine  the  black  endosures  are  not  thin  laminae,  but  branching 
growths  resembling  pieces  of  moss.  The  phenomenon  is  known  as 
"  schillerization  ";  its  origin  has  been  much  discussed,  some 
holding  that  it  is  secondary,  while  others  regard  these  enclosures 
asoriginaL 

In  many  gabbros  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  centric  arrangement 
of  the  minerals,  the  first  crystallized  forming  nuclei  around  which 
the  others  grow.  Thus  magnetite,  apatite  and  picotite,  with 
olivine,  may  be  enclosed  in  augite,  hornblende,  and  hypersthene, 
sometimes  with  a  later  growth  of  biotite,  while  the  felspars 
occupy  the  interspaces  between  the  clusters  of  ferromagnesian 
minerals.  In  some  cases  there  are  borders  around  olivine  con- 
sisting of  fibrous  hornblende  or  tremolite  and  rhombic  pyroxene 
(kelyphitic  or  ocellar  structures);  spinels  and  garnet  may 
occur  in  this  zone,  and  as  it  is  developed  most  frequently  where 
olivine  is  in  contact  with  felspar  it  may  be  due  to  a  chemical 
resorption  at  a  late  stage  in  the  solidification  of  the  rock.  In 
some  gabbros  and  norites  reaction  rims  of  fibrous  hornblende 
are  found  around  both  hypersthene  and  diallage  where  these 
are  in  contact  with  felspar.  Typical  orbicular  structure  such 
as  characterizes  some  granites  and  diorites  is  rare  in  the 
gabbros,  though  it  has  been  observed  in  a  few  instances  in 
Norway,  California,  &c 

In  a  very  large  number  of  the  rocks  of  this  group  the  pbgiodate 
felspar  has  crystallized  in  large  measure  before  the  pyroxene,  and  b 
enveloped  by  it  in  ophitic  manner  exactly  as  occurs  in  the  diabases. 
When  these  rocks  become  fine-grained  they  pass  gradually  into 
ophitic  diabase  and  dolerite;  only  very  rarely  does  olivine  enclose 
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ol  haultic  tarn  and  aih  bedi  mark*  the  litr  o(  volcanic  outbuntg 
in  early  Tertiary  lime.  In  thie  caac  it  a  clearly  pern  that  the  gabbroa 
are  the  deep-Ktled  and  ilowly  cryvtalBied  repiwntative*  ai  the 

^ich  eoiuolidated  in  hwirca.  The  older  nhttrn  of  Britain,  inch 
u  ihoH  of  the  Uard,  Abeideenihin:  and  Aynhire,  are  often  more 
or  leu  foliated  and  ahow  a  lendency  to  pan  uiio  hornblende-ichiaii 
and  amphibokre*.  In  Germany  nbbm  aiT  well  known  in  the 
Hart  Mountaint.  Sunny,  the  Odenwald  and  the  Black  FateM. 
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aiBBU  KBinOFm  (1617-167J},  Damih 
bom  at  GlQck(l*dt,  on  tbe  6th  ol  Jaautiy  i6i 
Wulbeni,  ori^nally  ft  iaadtcape  luintcr  ani 
recorder  of  GlQckttadt,  wai  killed  at  the  liege  of  Chat  fortreat 
by  theJmpciialiiuinifiiB.  KiiitoSei  is  £nt  heard  of  in  i6}g, 
aa  overseer  and  accountant  at  the  court  of  Duke  Frederick- 
When  the  duke  ascended  the  Danish  throne  as  Fiedeiick  III.. 
Gabel  followed  him  to  Copenhagen  aa  his  private  secretary  wtd 
man  oi  busincsa.  Gabel,  who  veiled  under  a  mysterious  reticence 
considerable  financial  abihty  and  uncommon  ahrewdjieaa,  bad 
great  influence  i>ver  the  Irresolute  king.  During  the  brief  interval 
between  King  Charles  X.  's  first  and  iccond  atUck  upon  Denmark, 
Gabel  was  employed  in  several  secret  missions  to  Sweden^  Ul4  be 
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DEHHAUt^  Bislaty).  Bli  lervfcetoa 
ints  occaaioD  nave  cenajniy  been  exaggerated;  but  if  not  the 
Oli^nalor  of  the  revolution,  he  was  certainly  the  chief  Intel- 
mediaiy  between  Frederick  III.  and  the  conjoined  Eatam  in 
the  myateriout  conapiracy  which  established  absolutiim  in 
Denmark.  His  activity  on  this  occaiion  won  the  king's  lifckmi 
gratitude.  He  wasenriched, ennobled,  ajidiD]664madegovtmor 
of  Copenhagen.  From  this  year  must  be  dated  his  open  and 
official  influence  and  power,  and  from  1660  to  [670  he  waa  the 
moil  considerable  personageat  court,  and  very  largely  eraployid 
'  '       '  diplomatic  aflairs.     When  Fredcri^ck  III.  died. 
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I's  power' 


Thee 


,  on  Ihe  iBth  of  April  1670, 

iT  people  found  it 
■  .673- 


ditmiucd,  nobody  sympa 

died  on  the  ijib  of  Octol 

See  Carl  Fredeiik  Brick 
(Copenhagen.  i§87,  &c.}: 
i»97-iooj),  vol.  V. 

QABBLSKTZ,  HAHS  COHOH  VOH  DBR  (1S07-1874),  Germao 
liDguist  and  ethnologist,  born  at  Allenburg  on  the  ijlh  of 
OcLDbet  1807.  wu  the  only  aon  of  Hans  Karl  Leopold  von  det 
Gabelentz,  chancellor  and  privy-councillor  ol  the  duchy  at 
Allenbutg.  From  iSii  to  1815  he  attended  the  gymnaaiumof 
bit  native  town,  where  he  had  Matlhiae  (the  eminent  Greek 
scholar)  for  teacher,  and  Hermann  Brockliaut  and  Juliut  Ube 
for  tchoolfellowi.  Here,  in  addition  to  ordinary  tchool-work, 
he  carried  on  the  private  tludy  ol  Arabic  and  Chinetc;  and  the 
laller  language  conlinued  etpedally  to  engage  hit  attention 
during  bis  undergraduate  course,  from  1S15  to  iSiS,  U.  the 
universities  of  Leipzig  and  Gflttingcn.  In  1830  he  entered  Ike 
public  tervice  of  the  duchy  of  Allenburg,  where  heatlaincdiolfae 
ruk  of  privy-councillor  in  1S4J.  Four  yeanlater  he  wai  chosen 
■-'"-•  -  )[  Liiii,Jiiur]C:b>U  in  the  grand-duchyofWeimar. 


1  1S48  hi 


d  the  I 


Aion  for  drafting  an 
imperialconilitution  for  Germany.  In  November  of  Ihe  tame  year 
he  became  pretident  of  the  Altenburg  ministry,  J>ut  he  reiigibed 
office  in  the  following  Augutt.  From  1851  to  tSiSB  he  wai 
pretident  of  the  second  chamber  of  the  duchy  of  Altenbnrg;  but 
in  the  latter  year  he  withdnw  entirely  from  public  life,  thai  be 
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mi^t  give  undivided  attention  to  his  learned  researches.  He 
died  on  his  estate  of  Lemnitz,  in  Saxe-Weimar,  on  the  3rd  of 
September  1874. 

In  the  course  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  learned  no  fewer  than 
eighty  languages,  thirty  of  which  he  spoke  with  fluency  and 
elegance.  But  he  wasless  remarkable  for  his  power  of  acquisition 
thiui  for  the  higher  talent  which  enabled  him  to  turn  his  know- 
ledge to  the  genuine  advancement  of  linguistic  science.  Im- 
mediately after  qtutting  the  university,  he  followed  up  his  Chinese 
researches  by  a  study  of  the  Finno-Ugrian  languages,  which 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  his  £UnutUs  de  la  pammaire 
mandcMou€  in  1833.  In  1837  be  became  one  of  the  promoters, 
and  a  joint-editor,  of  the  ZtUsckrijl  jitr  die  Kunds  des  Morgen- 
Icndes,  and  through  this  medium  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
Versitck  eiuer  mofdwinischen  Crammatik  and  other  valuable  con- 
tributions. His  Crundxagtdersyrj&niscken  Crammatik  appeared 
in  1841.  In  conjunction  with  his  old  school  friend,  Julius  L6be, 
he  brought  out  a  complete  edition,  with  translation,  glossary 
and  grammar,  of  Uliilas*s  Gothic  version  of  the  Bible  ( 1 843-1846) ; 
and  from  1847  he  began  to  contribute  to  the  Zeilsekrijl  der 
deuUcken  morgcnlUndisc/un  Gesellschafl  the  fruits  of  his  researches 
into  the  languages  of  the  Swahilis,  the  Samoyedes,  the  Hazaras, 
the  Aimaks,  the  Formosans  and  other  widely-separated  tribes. 
The  Beitr&geatr  Sprachenkunde  (1852)  contain  Dyak,  Dakota, 
and  Kiriri  grammars;  to  these  were  added  in  1857  a  Crammatik 
u.WdrterbuckderKassiaspracketAnd  in  i86oatreatiscin  universal 
grammar  {jOber  das  Passivum).  In  1864  he  edited  the  Manchu 
translations  of  the  Chinese  Sse-shu,  Shu-king  and  Shi-king, 
along  with  a  dictionary;  and  in  1873  he  completed  the  work 
which  constitutes  his  most  important  contribution  to  philology, 
Dit  mdanesiscken  Spracken  nach  ikrem  grammatischen  Bau 
und  ihrtr  Verwandsckaft  unter  sick  und  mit  den  malaiisch-poly' 
nesisckeu  Spracken  untersucht  (1860-1873)  It  treats  of  the 
language  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  Loyalty  Islands, 
New  Caledonia,  &c.,  and  shows  their  radical  affinity  with  the 
Polynesian  class.  He  also  contributed  most  of  the  linguistic 
articles  in  I^erer's  Comersalians-Lexicon. 

OABBLLB  (French,  from  the  Med.  Lat.  gahutum^  gaUum, 

a  tax,  for  the  origin  -of  which  see  Gavelkind),  a  term  which, 

in  France,  was  originally  ^plied  to  taxes  on  all  commodities, 

but  wss  gradually  limited  to  the  tax  on  salt.    In  process  of  time 

it  became  one  of  the  most  hated  and  most  grossly  unequal 

taxes  in  the  country,  but,  though  condemned  by  all  supporters 

of  reform,  it  was  not  abolished  until  1790.  First  imposed  in  i  a86, 

in  the  reigh  of  Philip  IV.,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  it  was  made 

a  permanent  tax  by  Charles  V.    Repressive  as  a  state  monopoly, 

it  wasjnade  doubly  so  from  the  fact  that  the  government  obliged 

every  individual  above  the  age  of  eight  years  to  purchase  weekly  a 

minimum  amount  of  sak  at  a  fixed  price.    When  first  instituted, 

it  was  levied  uniformly  on  all  the  provinces  in  France,  but  for  the 

greater  part  of  its  history  the  price  varied  in  different  provinces. 

There  were  five  distinct  groups  of  provinces,  classified  as  follows: 

(a)  the  Pays  de  grandes  gab^s,  in  which  the  tax  was  heavi^t; 

ib)  the  Pays  de  petites  gabelles,  which  paid  a  tax  of  about  half 

the  rate  of  the  former;  (c)  the  Pays  de  salines^  in  which  the  tax 

was  levied  on  the  salt  exttacted  from  the  salt  marshes;  {d)  the 

Pays  ridimis,  which  had  purchased  redemption  in  1549;  and 

(e)  the  Pays  exempts,  which  had  stipulated  for  exemption  on 

entering  into  union  with  the  kingdom  of  France.    Creniers 

d  set  (dating  from  1342)  were  established  in  each  province,  and  to 

these  all  ssJt  had  to  be  taken  by  the  producer  on  penalty  of 

confiscation.    The  grenier  fixed  the  price  which  it  paid  for  the 

salt  and  then  sold  it  to  retail  dealers  at  a  higher  rate. 

See  J.  J.  Clamagfran.  Histoire  de  Vimp6t  en  France  (1876);  A. 
GaagueC.  ?r/ri5  des  instUutians  pi^iiiques  de  I'ancienne  France  (1885) ; 
Necfcer,  Compu  rendu  (1781). 

OABBRDIHB,  or  Gabaiu)tne,  any  long,  loose  over-garment, 
reaching  to  the  feet  and  girt  round  the  waist.  It  was,  when  made 
of  coarse  material  .commonly  worn  in  the  middle  ages  by  pilgrims, 
beggars  and  almsmen.  The  Jews,  conservatively  attached  to 
the  loose  and  flowing  garments  of  the  East,. continued  to  wear 
the  kmg  upper  garment  to  which  the  name  "  gaberdine  "  could 


be  applied^  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  common  form  as  worn 
by  non-Jews,  and  to  this  day  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  e.g.  in 
Poland,  it  is  still  worn,  while  the  tendency  to  wear  the  frock- 
coat  very  long  and  loose  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  race. 
The  fact  that  in  the  nuddle  ages  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
engage  in  handicrafts  also,  no  doubC,  tended  to  stereotype  a  form 
of  dress  unfitted  for  manual  labour.  The  ideaof  the  "  gaberdine  " 
being  enforced  by  law  upon  the  Jews  as  a  distinctive  garment 
is  probably  due  to  Shakespeare's  use  in  the  Merckani  of  Venice, 
I.  iii.  X 13.  The  mark  that  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  wear  generally 
on  the  outer  garment  was  the  badge.  This  was  first  enforced 
by  the  fourth  Lateran  Councfl  of  1315.  The  "  badge  "  (Lat. 
rota;  Fr.  rondle,  wheel)  topk  generally  the  shape  of  a  circle  of 
doth  worn  on  the  breast.  It  varied  in  colour  at  different  times. 
In  France  it  was  of  yeflow,  later  of  red  and  white;  in  England  it 
took  the  form  of  two  bands  or  stripes,  first  of  white,  then  of 
yellow.  In  Edward  I.'s  reign  it  was  made  in  the  shape  of  the 
Tables  of  the  Law  (see  the  Jewisk  Encyclopedia,  s.v. "  Costume  " 
and  "  Badge  ")•  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  obscure.  It 
apparently  occurs  first  in  O.  Fr.  in  the  forms  gaueerdine,  gal- 
vardine,  and  thence  into  ItaL  as  gavardina,  and  Span,  gabardina, 
a  form  which  has  influenced  the  English  word.  The  New  Englisk 
Dictionary  suggests  a  connexion  with  the  O.H.  Ger.  waltevartf 
pilgrimage.  Skeat  (Elym,  Did,,  1898)  refers  it  to  Span,  gaban, 
coat,  cloak;  cabaita,  hut,  cabin. 

0ABE8,  a  town  of  Tunisia,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  and  70  m.  by  sea  S.W.  of  Sfax.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Tacape  of  t  he  Romans  and  consists  of  an  open  port  and  European 
quarter  and  several  small  Arab  towns  built  in  an  oasis  of  date 
palms.  This  oasis  is  copiously  watered  by  a  Stream  called  the 
Wad  Gabes.  The  European  quarter  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Wad  near  its  mouth,  and  adjacent  are  the  Arab  towns 
of  Jara  and  Menzel.  The  bouses  of  the  native  towns  are  built 
largely  of  dressed  stones  and  broken  columns  from  the  ruins 
of  Tacape.  Gabes  is  the  military  headquarters  for  southern 
Tunisia.  The  population  of  the  oasis  is  about  20,000,  including 
some  X500  Europeans.  There  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in 
dates. 

Gabes  lies  at  the  head  of  the  shat  country  of  Tunisia  and  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  scheme  of  Commatldant  Roudaire 
to  create  a  Saharan  sea  by  making  a  channel  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  these  shats  (large  salt  lakes  below  the  level  of  the  sea). 
Roudaire  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  belt  of  high  ground 
between  Gabes  and  the  shats,  and  fixed  on  Wad  Melah,  a  spot 
xo  m.  N.  of  Gabes,  for  the  sea  end  of  the  channel  (see  Sahara). 
The  company  formed  to  execute  his  project  became  simply  an 
agricultural  concern  and  by  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells  created 
an  oasis  of  olive  and  palm  trees. 

The  Gulf  of  (jabes,  the  Syrlis  Minor  of  the  andents,  is  a  semi- 
circular shallow  indentation  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  50  m. 
across  from  the  Kerkenna  Islands,  opposite  Sfax  on  its  northern 
shore,  to  Jerba  Island,  which  lies  at  its  southern  end.  The 
waters  of  the  gulf  abound  in  fish  and  sponge. 

GABH,  an  andent  dty  of  Latium,  between  12  and  X3  m.E.  of 
Rome,  on  the  Via  Praenestina,  which  was  in  early  times  known 
as  the  Via  Gabina.  The  part  played  by  it  in  the  story  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  is  well  known;  but  its  importance 
in  the  earliest  history  of  Rome  rests  upon  other  evidence — the 
continuance  of  certain  andent  usages  which  imply  jl  period  of 
hostility  between  the  two  cities,  such  as  the  adoption  of  the 
cinctus  Cabinus  by  the  consul  when  war  was  to  be  declared. 
We  hear  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  the  original  text  of  which.written  on  a  bullock's 
skin,  was  said  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  to  be  still  extant 
in  his  day.  Its  subsequent  history  is  obscure,  and  we  only  hear 
of  it  again  in  the  ist  century  B.C.  as  a  small  and  insignificant 
place,  though  its  desolation  is  no  doubt  exaggerated  by  the  poets. 
From  inscriptions  we  learn  that  from  the  time  of  Augustus  or 
Tiberius  onwardsit  enjoyed  a  municipal  organization.  Its  baths 
-  were  Well  known,  and  Hadrian,  who  was  responsible  for  much  of 
the  renewed  prosperity  of  the  small  towns  of  Latium,  appears  tc 
have  been  a  very  liberal  patron,  building  a  senate-house  (Cir 
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Adia  Auiusla)  and  an  aqueduct  After  the  3rd  century  Gabii 
practically  disappears  from  history,  though  its  bishops  continue  to 
be  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  documents  tHI  the  dose  of  the  9th. 
The  primitive  dty  occupied  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake,  the 
citadd  bdng  now  marked  by  the  ruins  of  the  medieval  fortress  of 
CastigUone,  while  the  Roman  town  extended  farther  to  the  south. 
The  most  conspicuous  relic  of  the  latter  is  a  ruined  temple, 
generally  attributed  to  Juno,  which  had  six  columns  in  the  front 
and  six  on  each  side.  The  plan  is  interesting,  but  the  style  of 
architecture  was  apparently  mixed.  To  the  east  of  the  temple 
lay  the  Forum,  where  excavations  were  made  by  Gavin  Hamilton 
in  1 79a.  All  the  objects  found  were  placed  in  (he  Villa  Borghese, 
but  many  of  them  were  carried  off  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  and 
still  remain  in  the  Louvre.  The  statues  and  busts  are  especially 
numerous  and  interesting;  besides  the  ddties  Venus,  Diana, 
Nemesis,  &c.,  they  comprise  Agrippa,  Tiberius,  Germanicus, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Trajan  and  Plotina,  Hadrian  and 
Sabina,  M.  Aurdius,  Septimiiis  Severus,  Geta,  Gordianus  Pius 
and  others.  The  inscriptions  relate  mainly  to  local  and  munidpal 
matters. 

See  E.  Q.  Viscontt.  Mommenti  Cabim  ddla  ViOa  Pineiana 
(Rome,  1797,  and  Milan,  1835);  T.  Ashby  in  Papers  of  Uu  Briiisk 
School  at  Rimt,  i.  180  acq.;  G.  Pinza  in  Bull.  Com.  (1903), 
321  teq.  <T.  As.) 

OABINIUS*  AULU8,  Roman  statesman  and  general,  and 
supporter  of  Pompey,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  later  days  of  the 
Roman  republic.  In  67  B.C.,  when  tribune  of  the  people,  he 
brought  forward  the  famous  law  (Lex  GabitUa)  conferring  upon 
Pompey  the  command  in  the  war  against  the  Mediterranean 
pirates,  with  extensive  powers  which  gave  him  absolute  control 
over  that  sea  and  the  coasts  for  50  m.  inland.  By  two  other 
measures  of  Gabinius  loans  of  money  to  foreign  ambassadors 
in  Rome  were  made  non  actionable  (as  a  check  on  the  corruption 
of  the  senate)  and  the  senate  was  ordered  to  give  audience  to 
foreign  envoys  on  certain  fixed  days  (ist  of  Feb.-ist  of  March). 
In  61  Gabinius,  then  praetor,  endeavoured  to  win  the  public 
favour  by  providing  games  on  a  scale  of  unusual  splendour, 
and  in  58  managed  to  secure  the  consulship,  not  without  suspicion 
of  bribery.  During  his  term  of  office  he  aided  Publius  Clodius 
in  bringing  about  the  exile  of  Cicero.  In  57  Gabinius  went 
as  proconsul  to  Syria.  On  his  arrival  he  reinstated  Hjrrcanus 
in  the  high-priesthood  at  Jerusalem,  suppressed  revolts,  intro- 
duced important  changes  in  the  government  of  Judaea,  and 
rebuilt  several  towns.  During  his  absence  in  Egypt,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  by  Pompey,  without  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
to  restore  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  his  kingdom,  S3rria  had  been 
devastated  by  robbers,  and  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  had 
again  taken  up  arms  with  theobjectof  depriving  Hyrcanus  of  the 
h^-priesthood.  With  some  difficulty  Gabinius  restored  order, 
and  in  54  handed  over  the  province  to  his  successor,  M.  Lidnius 
Crassus.  The  knights,  who  as  farmers  of  the  taxes  had  suffered 
heavy  losses  during  the  disturbances  in  Syria,  were  greatly 
embittered  against  Gabinius,  and,  when  heappeared  in  the  senate 
to  give  an  account  of  his  governorship,  he  was  brought  to  trial 
on  three  counts,  all  involving  a  capital  offence,  (hi  the  charge 
of  majesUu  (high  treason)  incurred  by  having  Idt  his  province  for 
Egypt  without  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  in  defiance  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  he  was  acquitted;  it  is  said  that  the  judges  were 
bribed,  and  even  Cicero,  who  had  recently  attacked  Gabinius 
with  the  utmost  virulence,  was  persuaded  by  Pompey  to  say  as 
little  as  he  could  in  his  evidence  to  damage  his  former  enemy. 
On  the  second  charge,  that  of  repetundae  (extortion  during  the 
administration  of  his  province),  with  especial  reference  to  the 
10,000  talents  paid  by  Ptolemy  for  his  restoration,  he  was  found 
guilty,  in  spite  of  evidence  offered  on  his  behalf  by  Pompey  and 
witnesses  from  Alexandria  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  who  had 
been  induced  to  plead  his  cause.  Nothing  but  Cicero's  wish  to 
do  a  favour  to  Pompey  could  have  Induced  him  to  take  up  what 
must  have  been  a  distasteful  task;  indeed,  it  is  hinted  that  the 
half-hcartedness  of  the  defence  materially  contributed  to 
Gabinius's  condemnation.  The  third  charge,  that  of  ambilus 
(illegalities  committed  during  his  canvass  for  the  consulship), 


was  consequently  dropped;  Gabinius  went  into  exile,  and  his 
property  was  confiscatnL  After  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war, 
he  was  recalled  by  Caesar  in  49,  and  entered  his  service,  but  took 
no  active  part  against  his  old  patron  Pompey.  After  the  battle 
of  Pharsalus,  he  was  commissioned  to  transport  some  recently 
levied  troops  to  Ill3rricum.  On  bis  way  {hither  by  land,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Dalmatians  and  with  difficulty  made  his  way 
tor  Salonae  (Dalmatia).  Here  be  bravdy  defended  himself 
against  th»  attacks  of  the  Pompdan  commander,  Marcus 
(ktavius,  but  in  a  few  months  died  of  illness  (48  or  the  be- 
ginning of  47). 
Sec  Dio  Canitts  xzxvi.  2A-$S,  xxxviiL  13.  30,  rmx.  55^3; 


Plutardi.  PomPey,  2^.  48;  Joagphus.  Aniiq.  nv.  4-6:  Appiani 
lUyrica,  12,  BeU.  Ch.  li.  24.  99;  (TKero.  ad  Att.  vi.  2.  ad  Q.  Pntrtm, 
ii.  13,  Post  reditum  in  sematUf  4-8,  Pro  leas  ManUia^  17,  18,  19; 
exhaustive  artide  by  Bihr  in  Eiach  and  Gniber's  AUgmmna 
Encydopddie;  and  monograph  by  G.  Stocdii,  Anh  Qabimis  a  i  suoi 
proceut  (1892). 

OABION  (a  French  word  derived  through  ItaL  gaWane, 
gablna,  from  Lat.  cavea^  a  cage),  a  cylindrical  basket  without 
top  or  bottom.  Used  in  revetting  fortifications  and  for  numerous 
other  purposes  of  military  engineering.  The  gabion  is  filled 
with  earth  when  in  position.  The  ordinary  brushwood  gabion  in 
the  British  service  has  a  diameter  of  a  ft.  and  a  height  of  a  ft.  9  in. 
There  are  several  forms  of  gabion  in  use,  the  best  known  bdng 
the  Willesden  paper  band  gabion  and  the  Jones  iron  or  sted 
band  gabion. 

OABLB,  in  architecture,  the  upper  portion  of  a  wall  from  the 
levd  of  the  eaves  or  gutter  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  word  is 
a  southern  English  form  of  the  Scottish  gdvel,  or  of  an  O.  Fr. 
word  gable  or  jable,  both  ultimately  derived  from  O.  Norwegian 
gafl.  In  other  Teutonic  languages,  similar  words,  such  as 
Ger.  Gabel  and  Dutch  gajfel,  mean  "  fork,"  d.  Lat.  gabaius, 
gallows,  which  is  Teutonic  in  origin;  "  gable  "  is  represented 
by  such  forms  as  (icr.  GiebdzxiA  Dutch  gevd.  According  to  the 
New  English  Dictionary  the  primary  meaning  of  all  these  words 
is  probably  "  top  "  or  "  head,"  d.  Gr.  ce^)^,  and  refers  to  the 
forking  timbers  at  the  end  of  a  roof.  The  gable  corresponds  to 
the  pediment  in  dassic  buildings  where  the  roof  was  of  low  pitch. 
If  the  roof  is  carried  across  on  the  t(^  of  the  wall  so  that  the 
purlins  project  beyond  its  face,  they  are  masked  or  hidden  by  a 
"  barge  board,"  but  as  a  rule  the  roof  butts  up  against  the  back  of 
the  wall  which  is  raised  so  as  to  form  a  parapet.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  gable  end  was  invariably  paralld  to  the  roof  and  was 
crowned  by  coping  stones  properly  weathered  on  both  sides  to 
throw  off  the  rain.  In  the  x6th  century  in  England  variety  was 
given  to  the  outline  of  the  gable  by  a  series  of  alternating  semi- 
drcular  and  ogee  curves.  In  Holland,  Belgium  and  Scotland  a 
succession  of  steps  was  employed,  which  in  the  latter  country  are 
known  as  crow  gabled  or  corbie  steps.  In  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  in  the  X7th  and  i8th  centuries  the  step  gables 
assume  very  elaborate  forms  of  an  extremdy  rococo  character, 
and  they  are  sometimes  of  immense  size,  with  windows  in  two  or 
three  storeys.  Designs  of  a  similar  rococo  character  are  found  in 
England,  but  only  in  crestings  such  as  those  which  surmount  the 
towers  of  Wollaton  and  the  gatehouse  of  Hardwick  Hall. 

Gabled  Toners,  in  architecture,  are  those  towers  whidi  are 
finished  with  gables  instead  of  parapets,  as  at  Sompting,  Sussex. 
Many  of  the  (jerman  Romanesque  towers  are  gabled. 

OABLER,  OBORG  ANDREAS  (1786^x853),  (krman  Hegelian 
philosopher,  son  of  J.  P.  Gabler  (bdow),  was  bom  on  the  3otb 
of  July  X786,  at  Altdorf  in  Bavaria,  in  X804  he  accompanied 
his  father  to  Jena,  where  he  completed  his  studies  in  philosophy 
and  law,  and  became  an  enthusiastic  disdple  of  Hegel.  After 
holding  various  educational  appointments,  he  was  in  t8ax 
appointed  rector  of  the  Bayreuth  gymiuuuum,  and  in  1830 
general  superintendent  of  schools.  In  X835  he  succeeded  Hegel 
in  the  Berlin  chair.  He  died  at  Teplitz  on  the  13th  of  September 
X853.  His  works  indude  Lekrhuch  d.  philos.  Propsdeuiik  (ist 
vol.,  Erlangen,  1827),  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Hegelian 
system;  De  verae  philosophiae  erga  religionem  Ckristianam  pietate 
(BerUn,  1836),  and  Die  Hegel*sehe  PhUosopku  (»6.,  1843),  a 
defence  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  against  Trenddenburg. 
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OABLBR,  JOHANN  PHILIPP  (2753-1836),  Gennan  Protestant 
theologiaQ  of  the  school  of  J.  J.  Griesbach  and  J.  G.  Eichhorn, 
was  born  at  Frankfort-on-Main  on  the  4th  of  June  1753.  In 
1772  he  entered  the  university  of  Jena  as  a  theological  student. 
In  1776  he  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  theologicid  pursuits, 
when  the  arrival  of  Griesbach  inspired  him  with  new  aMour. 
After  having  been  successively  RepeUnt  in  G6ttingen  and  teacher 
in  the  public  schoob  of  Dortmund  (Westphalia)  and  Altdorf 
(Bavaria),  he  was,  in  1 785;appointed  second  professor  of  theology 
in  the  university  of  Altdorf,  whence  he  was  translated  to  a  chair 
in  Jena  in  1804,  where  he  succeeded  Griesbach  in  i8x  a.  Here  he 
died  on  the  x  7th  of  February  1826.  At  Altdorf  Gabler  published 
(1791-X793)  a  new  edition,  with  introduction  and  iK>tes,  of 
Eichhorn's  Urgtschkhte;  this  was  followed,  two  years  afterwards, 
by  a  supplement  entitled  Neuer  Versuch  Uber  die  mosaischt 
Sckdpfimgsgesckichte,  He  was  also  the  author  of  many  essays 
which  were  characterized  by  much  critical  acumen,  and  which  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  course  of  German  thought  on 
theological  and  Biblical  questions.  From  1798  to  x8oo  he  was 
editor  of  the  Nevestes  tkeologisckes  Journal,  first  conjointly  with 
H.K.A.  Hinlein  (1762-1829),  C.  F.  von  Ammon  (X766-X850) 
and  H.  E.  G,  Paulus,  and  afterwards  unassisted;  from  x8ox  to 
1804  of  the  Journal  fUr  Uuologiscke  UUeratur;  and  from  1805 
to  xSxx  of  the  Journal  Jur  auserUsene  tkeologiscke  Litteratur. 

Some  of  his  CMays  were  published  by  his  sons  (2  vols.,  x8^i) ;  and 
a  memoir  appeared  in  1827  by  W.  SchrOter. 

0ABLBT8  (diminutive  of "  gable  *'),  in  architecture,  triangular 
terminations  to  buttresses,  much  in  use  in  the  Early  English 
and  Decorated  periods,  after  which  the  buttresses  generally 
terminated  in  pinnacles.  The  Early  English  gablets  are  generally 
plain,  and  very  sharp  in  pitch.  In  the  Decorated  period  they 
are  often  enriched  with  panelling  and  crockets.  They  are 
sometimes  finished  with  small  crosses,  but  oftener  with  finials. 

6ABL0NZ  (Caech,  Jabhmc),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria, 
94  m.  N.E.  of  Prague  by  raU^  Pop.  (1900)  2x,o86,  mostly 
German.  It  is  the  chief  seat'  of  the  glass  pearl  and  imitation 
jewelry  manufacture,  and  has  also  an  important  textile  industry, 
and  produces  Urge  quantities  of  hardware,  papier  mAch6  and 
other  paper  goods. 

eABORIAU.  tmiB  (1833-X873),  FreAch  novelist,  was  bom 
at  Saujon  (Charente  Inf£rieure)  on  the  9th  of  November  1833. 
He  became  secretary  to  Paul  F^val,  and,  after  pubb'shing  some 
novels  and  miscellaneous  writings,  found  his  real  gift  in  L*  Affaire 
Lerougo  (x866),  a  detective  novel  which  was  published  in  the 
Pays  and  at  once  made  his  reputation.  '  The  story  was  produced 
on  the  stage  in  1872.  A  long  series  of  novels  dealing  with  the 
annals  of  the  police  court  followed,  and  proved  very  popular. 
Among  them  are:  Le  Crime  d'Orcival  (1867),  Monsieur  Lecdq 
(1869),  La  Vie  infernale  (1870),  Les  Esclaves  de  Paris  (1869), 
LA  rgfni  des  autrts  (1874).  Gaboriau  died  in  Paris  on  the  28th 
of  September  1873. 

OABRIBL  (Heb.  Sri?i,  man  of  God),  in  the  Bible,  the 
heavenly  messenger  (see  Amgel)  sent  to  Daniel  to  explain  the 
vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat,  and  to  communicate  the  pre- 
diction  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  (Dan.  viii.  x6,  ix.  2  x).  He  was  also 
employed  to  announce  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Zacharias, 
and  that  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  i.  X9,  26). 
Because  he  stood  in  the  divine  presence  (see  Luke  i.  X9;  Rev. 
viii.  2;  and  cf.  Tobtt  xii.  xs),  both  Jewish  and  Christian  writers 
generally  speak  of  him  as  an  archangel.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch 
"  the  four  great  archangels"  are  Michael,  Uriel,  Suriel  or  Raphael, 
and  Gabriel,  who  is  set  over  "  all  the  powers  "  and  shares  the 
work  of  intercession.  His  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Jewish 
literature  of  the  later  post-Biblical  period.  Thus,  accordixig  to 
the  Targum  Pseudo- Jonathan,  he  was  the  man  who  showed  the 
way  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  xs);  and  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  6  it  is 
affirmed  that  he,  along  with  Michael,  Uriel,  Jophiel,  Jephephiah 
and  the  Metatron,  buried  the  body  of  Moses.  In  the  Targum  on 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  2  x  he  is  named  as  the  angel  who  destroyed  the 
host  of  Sennacherib;  and  in  similar  writings  of  a  still  later  period 
he  is  spoken  of  as  the  spirit  who  presides  over  fire,  thunder,  the 
ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  similar  processes.    In  the 


Koran  great  promineiice  is  given  to  his  function  as  the  medium 
of  divine  revelation,  and,  according  to  the  Mahommedan  inter- 
preters, he  it  is  who  is  referred  to  by  the  appellations  "  Holy 
Spirit "  and  "  Spirit  of  Truth."  He  is  specially  commemorated 
in  the  calendars  of  the  Greek,  Coptic  and  Armenian  churches. 

GABRIEL  HOUNDS,  a  spectral  pack  supposed  in  the  North  of 
England  to  foretell  death  by  their  yelping  at  nighL  The  legend 
is  that  they  are  the  souls  of  unbaptiaed  children  wandering 
through  the  air  till  the  day  of  judgment.  'They  are  also  some- 
times called  Gabriel  or  Gabble  Ratchet.  A  very  prosaic  ex- 
plaxuiUon  of  this  nocturnal  noise  is  given  by  J.  C.  Atkinson  in 
his  Cleveland  Glossary  (x868).  "  This,"  he  writes, "  is  the  name 
for  a  yelping  sound  heard  at  night,  more  or  less  resembling 
the  cry  of  hounds  or  yelping  of  dogs,  probably  due  to  large 
flocks  of  wild  geese  whidi  chance  to  be  flying  by  night." 

See  further  Joseph  Lucas,  Studies  in  Ntdderdale  (1882),  pp. 
156-X57. 

OABRIBU,  OIOVANNI  (i5S7-x6x2?),  Italian  musical  com- 
poser, was  bom  at  Venice  in  .1557,  and  was  a  pupil  of  his  uncle 
Andrea,  a  distinguished  musician  of  the  contrapuntal  school 
and  organist  of  St  Mark's.  He  succeeded  Claudio  Merulo  as 
first  organist  of  the  same  church  in  1 585,  and  died  at  Venice 
either  in  x6i  2  or  16x3.  He  was  remarkable. for  his  compositions 
for  several  choirs,  writing  frequently  for  X2  or  x6  voices,  and  is 
important  as  an  early  experimenter  in.  chromatic  harmony. 
It  was  probably  for  this  reason  that  he  made  a  special  point  of 
combiningvoiceswith  instmments,  being  thusoneof  the  founders 
of  choral  and  orchestral  composition.  Among  his  pupils  was 
Heinrich  SchUtz;  and  the  church  of  St  Mark,  from  the  time  of 
the  Gabrielis  onwards  down  to  that  of  Lotti,  became  one  of  the 
most  important  musical  schools  in  Europe. 

See  also  Winterfeld,  Johann  Cabrieli  una  seine  Zeit  (1834). 

OABUN,  a  district  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  one  of  the 
colonies  forming  French  Congo  {q:v.).  It  derives  its  designation 
from  the  settlements  on  the  Gabun  river  or  Rio  de  GabSo.  The 
Gabun,  in  reality  an  estuary  of  the  sea,  lies  immediately  north  of 
the  equator.  At  the  entrance,  between  Cape  Joinville  or  Santa 
Clara  on  the  N.  and  Cape  Pangara  or  Sandy  Point  on  the  S.,  it 
has  a  width  of  about  xo  m.  It  maintains  a  breadth  of  some  7  m. 
for  a  distance  of  40  m.  inland,  when  it  contracts  into  what  is 
known  as  the  Rio  Olambo,  which  is  not  more  than  2  or  3  m. 
from  bank  to  bank.  Several  rivers,  of  which  the  Komo  is 
the  chief,  discharge  their  waters  into  the  estuary.  The  Gabiin 
was  discovered  by  Portuguese  navigators  towards  the  close  of  the 
xsth  century,  and  was  named  from  its  fanciful  resemblance  to  a 
gahilo  or  cabin.  On  the  small  island  of  Konik6,  which  lies  about 
the  centre  of  the  estuary,  scanty  remains  of  a  Portuguese  fort  haVe 
been  discovered.  The  three  principal  tribes  in.  the  Gabun  are  the 
Mpongwe,  the  Fang  and  the  Bakalai. 

GACE  BRULA  (d.  c  1220),  French  trauohef  was  a  native  of 
Champagne.  It  has  generally  been  asserted  that  he  taught 
Thibaut  of  Champagne  the  art  of  verse,  an  assumption  which  is 
based  on  a  statement  in  the  Chroniques  de  Saint-Denis :  "  Si 
fist  entre  lui  [Thibaut]  et  Gace  Brul6  les  plus  belles  chansons  et 
les  plus  dilitables  et  melodieuses  qui  onque  fussent  obs."  .  This 
has  been  taken  as  evidence  of  collaboration  between  the  two 
poets.  The  passage  will  bear  the  interpretation  that  with  those 
of  Gace  the  songs  of  Thibaut  were  the  best  hitherto  known. 
Paulin  Paris,  in  the  Histoire  tUUraire  de  la  Prance  (vol.  xxiii.), 
quotes  a  number  of  facts  that  fix  an  earlier  date  for  Gace's  soQgs. 
Gace  is  the  author  of  the  earliest  known  jeu  parti.  The  inter- 
locutors are  Gace  and  a  count  of  Brittany  who  is  identified  with 
Geoffrey  of  Brittany,  son  of  Henry  II.  of  EngUnd.  Gace  appears 
to  have  been  banished  from  Champagne  and  to  have  found 
refuge  in  Brittany.  A  deed  dated  x  2 1 2  attests  a  contract  between 
Gatho  Brusl£  (Gace  Bml£)  and  the  Templan  for  a  piece  of  land 
in  Dreux.  It  seems  most  probable  that  Gace  died  befpre  x  2  20,  at 
the  latest  in  X225. 

See  GMfon  Busken  Huet.  Chansons  de  Gace  BruU,  edited  for  the 
Sod£t6  des  andens  textes  francals  (i903)>  with  an  exhaustive  intro> 
duction.  Dante  quotes  a  song  by  Gace,  Ire  d'amor  qui  en  mon  cuer 
repaire.  which  he  attributes  erroneoudy  to  Thibaut  of  Navarre 
iDendgari  eloiuentia,  p.  151,  ed.  P.  Rajna.  Florence.  189s)- 
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OACHARO,  U>UI8  PROSPER  (1800-2885),  BelgUn  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  i  ath  of  March  1800.  He  entered 
the  administration  of  the  royal  archives  in  x8a6,  and  was  ap- 
pointed directpr-general,  a  post  which  he  held  for  fifty-five  years. 
During  this  long  period  he  reorganize  the  service,  added  to  the 
records  by  copies  taken  in  other  European  collections,  travelled 
for  purposes  of  study,  and  carried  on  a  wide  correspondence 
with  other  keepers  of  records,  and  with  historical  scholars.  He 
also  edited  and  published  many  valuable  collections  of  state 
papers;  a  full  list  of  his  various  publications  was  printed  in  the 
Annuaire  dc  Vaeadtmie  royaU  de  Bdgique  by  Ch.  Piot  in  x888, 
pp.  220-336.  It  includes  246  entries.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  historical  writings,  of  which  the  best  known  are  Don 
Carlos  et  Pkilippe  II  (1867),  £tudes  el.  notices  Msloriques  coH' 
cernani  Vkistoirt  des  Pays'Bas  (1863),  HisUnre  de  la  Belgique 
au  cammencemetU  du  XVIII*  siide  (<88o),  Histoire  politique  et 
diplomatique  de  P.  P.  Rubens  (1877),  all  published  at  Brussels. 
His  chief  editorial  works  are  the  Acta  des  itats  ghUraux  des 
Pays-Bos  1576-158$  (Brussels^  z86i-x866),  Collection  de  docu- 
ments inidits  concernant  I'histoire  de  la  Belgique  (Brussels,  1833- 
1835),  and  the  Rdations  des  ambassadeurs  Vfnitiens  sur  Charles 
V  et  Philippe  II  (Brussels,  i8ss).  Gachard  died  in  Brussels 
on,  the  a4th  of  December  1885. 

OAD.  in  the  Bible,  x.  A  prophet,  or  rather  a  "  seer  *'  (cp. 
X  Sam.  ix.  9),  Who  was  a  companion  of  David  from  his  early  days. 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  x  Sam.  xxii.  5  as  having  warned  David 
to  take  refuge  in  Judah,  and  appears  again  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11  seq. 
to  make  known  Yahweh's  displeasure  at  the  numbering  of  the 
people.  Together  with  Nathan  he  is  represented  in  post-exilic 
tradition  as  assisting  to  organizethe  musical  service  of  the  temple 
(2Chron.zxix.  25),  and  like  Nathan  and  Samuel  he  is  said  to  have 
written  an  account  of  David's  deeds  (x  Chron.  xxix.  29);  a 
history  o£  David  in  accordance  with  later  tradition  and  upon  the 
lines  of  later  prophetic  ideas  is  far  from  improbable. 

2.  Son  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid;  a  tribe  of  Israel 
(Gen.  XXX.  lx)^  The  name  is  that  of  the  god  of  "  luck  "  or 
fortune,  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixv.  xx  (R.V.  mg.),  and  in  several 
names  of  places,  e.g.  Baal-Gad  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7),  and 
possibly  also  in  Dibon-Gad,  MigdoI-Ga*d  and  Nahal-Gad.* 
There  is  another  etymology  in  Gen.  xlix.  X9,  where  the  name 
is  played  on :  "  Gad,  a  plundering  troop  (x^diid)shall  plunder  him 
{yegudennu)t  but  he  shall  plunder  at  their  heels."  There  are  no 
traditions  of  the  personal  history  of  Gad.  One  of  the  earliest 
references  to  the  namc^  is  the  statement  on  the  inscription  of 
Mesha,  king  of  Moab  (about  850  B.C.),  that  the  "  men  of  Gad  " 
had  occupied  Ataroth  (£.  of  Dead  Sea)  from  of  old,  and  that  the 
king  of  Israel  had  fortified  the  city.  This  is  in  the  district 
ascribed  to  Reuben,  with  which  tribe  the  fortunes  of  Gad  were 
very  closely  connected.  In  Numbers  xxxii.  34  sqq.  the  cities 
of  Gad  appear  to  lie  chiefly  to  the  south  of  Heshbon;  in  Joshua 
xiii.  24-28  they  lie  almost  wholly  to  the  north;  while  other  texls 
present  discrepancies  which  are  not  easily  reconciled  with  either 
passage.  Possibly  some  cities  were  common  to  both  Reuben  and 
Gad,  and  perhaps  others  more  than  once  changed  bands.  That 
Gad,  at  one  time  at  least,  held  territory  as  far  south  as  Pisgah 
and  Nebo  would  follow  from  Deut.  xxxiii..2x,  if  the  rendering  of 
the  Targums  be  accepted,  "  and  he  looked  out  the  first  part  for 
himself,  because  there  was  the  portion  of  the  buried  law-giver." 
It  is  certain, however,  that,  atalate  period,  this  tribe  was  localized 
chiefly  in  Gllead,  in  the  district  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
Jebel  Jil'ftd.  The  traditions  encircling  this  district  point,  it 
would  seem,  to  the  tribe  having  been  of  Aramaean  origin  (see  the 
story  of  Jacob);  at  all  events  its  position  was  extremely  exposed, 
and  its  population  at  the  best  must  have  beeb  a  mixed  one. 
Its  richness  and  fertility  made  it  a  prey  to  the  marauding  nomads 
of  the  desert;  but  the  jdlusion  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  gives  the 
tribe  a  character  for >ra very,  and  David's  men  of  Gad  (i  Chron. 
xiL  8)  were  famous  in  tradition.  Although  rarely  mentioned  by 
name  (the  geographical  term  Gilead  is  usual),  the  history  of  Gad 
enters  into  the  lives  of  Jephthah  and  Saul,  and  in  the  wars  of 
Ammon  and  Moab  it  must  have  played  some  part.  It  followed 
.''See  G.  B.  Gray,  Hob*  Proper  Names,  pp.  134  acq.,  145. 


Jeroboam  in  the  great  revoh  against  the  house  of  David,  and  Ifii 
later  fortunes  until  734  B.C.  (x  Chron.  v.  2^  would  be  those  of 
the  northern  kingdom. 

See,  for  a  critical  discussion  of  the  data,  H.  W.  Hogg,  Emey.  Bib. 
cols*  (579  "Vl-i  aI^  Gilead;  Manassbh;  Rbubbn. 

GADAG,  or  Garac,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Dharwar 
district  of  Bombay,  43  m.  E.  of  Dharwar  town.  Pop.  (xpox) 
30,652.  It  is  an  important  railway  junction  on  the  Southern 
Mahratta  system,  with  a  growing  trade  in  raw  cotton,  and  also 
in  the  weaving  of  cotton  and  silk.  There  are  factories  for 
ginning  and  pressing  cotton,  and  a  spinning  mill.  The  town 
contains  remains  of  a  number  of  temples,  some  of  which  exhibit 
fine  carving,  while  inscriptions  in  them  indicate  the  existence 
of  Gadag  as  early  as  the  xoth  century^ 

G  ADARA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Syrian  Decapolis,  the  capital 
of  Peraea,  and  the  political  centre  of  the  small  district  of  Gadaris. 
It  was  a  Greek  city,  probably  entirely  noB-Syrian  in  o^rigin. 
The  earliest  recorded  event  in  its  history  is  its  capture  by 
Antiochus  III.  of  Syria  in  2x8  B.C.;  how  long  it  may  have 
existed  before  this  date  is  unknown.  About  twenty  years  later 
it  was  besieged  for  ten  months  by  Alexander  Jannaeus.  It  was 
restored  by  Pompey,  and  in  30  B.C.  was  presented  by  Augustus 
to  Herod  the  Great;  on  Herod's  death  it  was  reunited  to  Syria. 
The  coins  of  the  place  bear  Greek  legends,  and  such  inscriptions 
as  have  been  found  on  its  site  are  Greek.  Its  governing  and 
wealthy  classes  were  probably  Greek,  the  common  people  being 
Hcllenized  and  Judaized  Aramaeans.  The  community  was 
Hellenistically  organized,  and  though  dependent  on  Syria  and 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Rome  it  was  governed  by  a 
democratic  senate  and  managed  its  own  internal  affairs.  In  the 
Jewish  war  it  surrendered  to  Vespasian,  but  in  the  Byzantine 
period  it  again  flourished  and  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  was 
renowned  for  its  hot  sulphur  baths;  the  springs  still  exist  and 
show  the  remains  of  bath-houses. .  The  temperature  of  the 
springs  is  x  xo"  F.  This  town  was  the  birthplace  of  Meleager  the 
anthologist.  There  is  a  confusion  in  the  narrative  of  the  healing 
of  the  demoniac  between  the  very  similar  names  Cadara,  Gerasa 
and  Gergesa;  but  the  probabilities,  both  textual  and  geographical, 
are  in  favour  of  the  reading  of  Mark  {Gerasenes,  ch.  v.  x,  revised 
version);  and  that  the  miracle  has  nothing  to  do  with  Gadara^ 
but  took  place  at  Kersa,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Gadara  is  now  represented  by  Umm  KaiSj  a  group  of  ruins 
about  6  m.  S.E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  1x94  ft.  above  the 
sea-level.  There  are  very  fine  tombs  with  carved  sarcophagi  ia 
the  neighbourhood.  There  are  the  remains  of  two  theatres  and 
(probably)  a  temple,  and  many  heaps  of  carved  stones,  represent- 
ing ancient  buildings  of  various  kinds.  The  walls  are,  or  were, 
traceable  for  a  circuit  of  2  m.,  and  there  are  also  the  remains  of 
a  street  of  columns.  The  natives  are  rapidly  destroying  the  ruixui 
by  quarrying  buildhig  material  out  of  them.      (R.A.S.M.) 

G ADDL  Four  painters  of  the  early  Florentine  school — father, 
son  and  two  grandsons — bore  this  name. 

X.  Gaddo  Gaddi  was,  according  to  Vasari,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cimabue,  and  afterwards  of  Giotto.  The  dates  of  birth  and 
death  have  been  given  as  x  239  and  about  x  3 1 2 ;  these  are  probably 
too  early;  he  may  have  been  born  towards  X260,  and  may  have 
died  in  or  about  1333.  He  was  a  painter  and  mosaicist,  is  sai<^ 
to  have  executed  the  great  mosaic  inside  the  portal  of  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  representing  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  may  with  more  certainty  be  credited  with  the  mosaics  inside 
the  portico  of  the  basilica  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome,  relating  to 
the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  that  church ;  their  date  is  probably 
1308.  In  the  original  cathedral  of  St  Peter  in  Rome  he  also 
executed  the  mosaics  of  the  choir,  and  those  of  the  front  repre« 
senting  on  a  colossal  scale  Cod  the  Father,  with  many  other 
figures;  likewise  an  altarpiece  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella, 
Florence;  these  works  no  longer  exist.  It  is  ordinarily  held  that 
no  picture  (as  distinct  from  mosaics)  by  Gaddo  Gaddi  is  now 
extant.  Messrs  Crowe  &  CavalcaseUe,  however,  consider  that 
the  mosaics  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance 
in  style  to  four  of  the  frescoes  in  the  upper  church  of  Assiai, 
representing  incidents  in  the  life  of  St  Francis  (frescoes  a,  3,  4 
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and  opedaUy  St  which  shows  Fnncul  stripping  himself,  and 
protected  by  the  bishop),  that  those  frescoes  likewise  may,  with 
considerable  confidence,  be  ascribed  to  Gaddi.  Some  other  extant 
mosaics  are  attributed  to  him,  but  without  full  authentication. 
This  artist  laid  the  foundation  of  a  very  large  fortune,  which 
continued  increasing,  and  placed  his  progeny  in  a  highly  distins 
guished  worldly  position. 

s.  Taodbo  Gadoi  (about  1300-1366,  or  later),  son  of  Gaddo, 
was  bom  in  Florence,  and  is  usuaLy  said  to  have  been  one  of 
Giotto's  most  industrious  assistants  for  a  period  of  34  years. 
This  can  hardly  be  other  than  an  exaggeration;  it  is  probable, 
that  he  began  painting  on  his  own  account  towards  2330,  when 
Giotto  went  to  Naples.  Taddeo  also  traded  as  a  merchant,  and 
had  a  branch  establishment  in  Venice.  He  was  a  painter, 
mosaidst  and  architect.  He  executed  in  fresco,  in  the  Baroncelli 
(now  Giugni)  chapel,  in  the  Florentine  church  of  S..Croce,  the 
"  Virgin  and  Child  between  Four  Prophets,"  on  the  funeral 
monument  at  the  entrance,  and  on  the  walls  various  incidents  in 
the  legend  of  the  Virgin,  from  the  expulsion  of  Joachim  from  the . 
Temple  up  to  the  Nativity.  In  the  subject  of  the  "  Presentation 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple  "  are  the  two  heads  traditionally 
accepted  as  portraits  of  Gaddo  Gaddi  and  Andrea  Tafi;.they,  at 
any  rate,  are  not  likely  to  be  portraits  of  those  artists  from  the 
life.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  same  chapel  are  the  "  Eight  Virtues." 
In  the  museum  of  Berlin  is  an  altarpiece  by  Taddeo,  the  "  Virgin 
and  Child,"  and  some  other  subjectsj  dated  2334;  in  the  Naples 
gsUery,  a  triptych,  dated  2336,  of  the  "  Virgin  enthroned  along 
with  Four  Saints/'  the  "  Baptism  of  Jesus,"  and  his  "  Deposition 
from  the  Cross  ";  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Pietro  a  Megognano,'  near 
Poggibottsi,  an  altarpiece  dated  1355,  the  "  Virgin  and  Child 
enthroned  amid  Angels."  A  series  of  paintings,  partly  from  the 
life  of  St  Francis,  which  Taddeo  .executed  for  the  presses  jn  S. 
Croce,  are  now  divided  between  the  Florentine  Academy  and  the 
Berlin  Museum;  the  compositions  are  taken  from  or  founded 
on  Giotto,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  Berlin  authorities  have  ascribed 
their  examples.  Taddeo  also  painted  some  frescoes  still  extant 
in  Pisa,  besides  many  in  S.  Croce  and  other  Florentine  buildings, 
which  have  perished.  He  deservedly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  successors  of  Giotto;  it  may  be  said  that  he  continued 
working  up  the  material  furnished  by  that  great  painter,  with 
comparatively  feeble  inspiration  of  his  own.  His  figures  are 
vehement  in  action,  long  and  slender  in  form;  his  execution 
rapid  abd  somewhat  conventional.  To  Taddeo  are  generally 
ascribed  the  celebrated  frescoes— those  of  the  ceiling  and  left 
or  western  wall— in  the  Cappella  degii  Spagnuoli,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence;  this  is,  however,  open  to  con- 
siderable doubt,  although  it  may  perhaps  be  conceded  that  the 
designs  for  the  ceiling  were  furnished  by  Taddea  Dubious  also 
are  the  three  pictures  ascribed  to  him  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London.  In  mosaic  he  has  left  some  work  in  the  baptistery  of 
Florence.  As  an  architect  he  supplied  in  1336  the  plans  for  the 
l^esent  Ponte  Vecchio,  and  those  for  the  original  (not  the  present) 
Ponte  S.  Trinita;  in  1337  he  .was  engaged  on  the  church  of 
Or  San  Michele;  and  he  carried  on  after  Giotto's  death  the  work 
of  the  unrivalled  Campanile. 

3.  AcNOLO  Gaooi,  bom  in  Floretace,  was  the  son  of  Taddeo; 
the  date  of  his  birth  has  been  given  as  1336,  but  possibly  ^350 
is  nearer  the  mark.  He  was  a  painter  and  mosakist,  trained  by 
his  father,  and  a  merchant  as  well;  in  middle  age  he  settled  down 
to  commercial  life  in  Venice,  and  he  added  greatly  to  the  family 
wealth.  He  died  in  Florence  in  October  1396.  His  paintings 
show  much  early  promise,  hardly  sustained  as  he  advanced 
in  life.  One  of  the  earliest,  at  S.  Jacopo  tra'^Fossi,  Florence, 
represents  the  **  Resurrection  of  Lazarus."  Another  probably 
youthful  performance  is  the  series  of  frescoes  of  the  Pieve  di 
Prato — ^legends  of  the  Virgin  and 'of  her  Sacred  Girdle,  bestowed 
upon  St  Thomas,  and  brought  to  Prato  in  the  11  th  century  by 
Michele  dei  Dagomari;  the  "  Marriage  of  Mary  "  is  one  of  the 
best  of  this  series,  the  later  compositions  in  which  have  suffered 
much  by  renewaU.  In  S.  Croce  he  painted,  in  eight  frescoes, 
the  legend  of  the  Cross,  beginning  with  (he  archangel  Michael 
fhring  Seth  a  branch  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  ending 


with  the  emperor  Heradius  carrying  the  Cross  as  he  enters 
Jerusalem;  in  this  picture  is  a  portrait  of  the  painter  himself. 
Agnolo  composed  his  subjects  better  than  Taddeo;  he  had  more 
dignity  and  individuality  in  the  figures,  and  was  a  dear  and  bold 
colourist;  the  general  effect  is  laudably  decorative,  but  the 
drawing  is  poor,  and  the  works  show  best  from  a  distance. 
Various  other  productions  of  this  master  exist,, and  many  have 
perished.  Cennino  Cennini,  the  author  of  the  odebrated  tivatise 
on  painting,  was  one  of  his  pupHs. 

4.  Giovanni  Gadoi,  brother  of  Agnolo,  was  also  a  painter  of 
promise.    He  died  young  in  1383. 

Vasari,  and  Crowe  and  Cavdcaadle  can  be  consulted  as 
to  the  Caddi.  Other  notices  appear  here  abd  there — such  as 
La  Cappelfa  de*  Xinuccini  in  S.  CroU  di  Firmu,  by  G.  Ajaza 
(1845).  (W.M.R.) 

OADB,  NIBLS  WILHBLM  (1827-1890),  Danish  composer, 
was  born  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  a2nd  of  February  1827,  his  father 
being  a  musical  instrument  maker.  He  was  intended  for  his 
father's  trade,  but  his  passion  for  a  musician's  career,  made 
evident  by  the  ease  and  skill  with  which  he  learnt  to  play  upon 
a  number  of  instruments,  was  not  to- be  denied.  Though  he 
became  profident  on  the  violin  under  Wexschall,  and  in  the 
donents  of  theory  under  Weyse  and  Berggrecn,  he  was  to  a  great 
extent  self-taught.  His  opportunities  of  hearing  and  playing  in 
the  great  masterpieces  were  many,  since  he  was  a  member  of  the 
court  band.  In  1840  his  Aladdin  and  his  overture  of  Ossian 
attracted  attention,  and  in  J841  his  NacUddnge  aus  Ossian 
overture  gained  the  local  musical  sodety's  prize,  the  judges 
bdng  Spohr  and  Schneider.  This  work  also  attraaed  the  notice 
of  the  king,  who  gave  the  composer  a  stipend  which  enabled  him 
to  go  to  Ldpxig  and  Italy.  In  1 844  Gade  conducted  the  Gcwand- 
haus  concerts  in  Leipzig  during  Mendelssohn's  absence,  and  on 
the  tatter's  death  became  chief  conductor.  In  2848,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Holstein  War,  he  retumed  to  Copenhagen,  where 
he  was  appointed  organist  and  conductor  of  the  Musik-Verein.' 
In  1853  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  composer  J.  P.  £.  Hartmann.' 
He  became  court  conductor  in  1861,  and  was  pensioned  by  the 
government  in  1876 — the  year  in  which  he  visited  Birmingham 
to  conduct  his  Crusaders.  This  work,  and  the  PriifUingsfantasie, 
the  Erlkdnigs  Tockter,  FrUklingsbatscka/l  and  Psyche  (written  for 
Birmingham  in  1882)  have  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  Indeed, 
they  represent  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Gade's  musical 
ability  quite  as  well  as  any  of  his  eight  symphonies  (the  best  of 
which  are  the  first  and  fourth,  while  the  fifth  has  an  obbligato 
pianoforte  part).  Gade  was  distinctly  a  romanticist,  but  his 
music  is  highly  polished  and  beautifully  finished,  lyrical  rather 
than  dramatic  and  effective.  Much  of  the  pianoforte  music,' 
Aqttardien,  S^ng  Plcwers,  for  mstance,  enjoyed  a  considerable 
vogue,  as  did  the  NovcUetten  trio;  but  Gvie's  opera  MariMa 
has  not  been  heard  outside  the  Copenhagen  opera  house.  He 
died  at  Copenhagen  on  the  axst  of  December  1890. 

GADOUNIUM  (symbd  Gd.,  atomic  wdght  257*3),  one  of  the. 
rare  earth  metals  (see  Erbium).  The  element  was  discovered 
in  1880  in  the  mineral  saroarskite  by  C  Marignac  {CompUs 
ratdus,  1880,  90,  p.  899;  Ann.  chim.  pkys.,  x88o  (5)  30,  p.  535). 
G.  Urbain  (Ccmpies  rendus,  1905,  240,  p.  583)  separates  the 
metal  by  crystallizing  the  double  nitrate  of  nickel  and  gadolinium.' 
The  salts  show  absorption  bands  in  the  ultra-violet.  .  The  oxide 
GdaOs  is  colourless  (Lecoq  dc  Boisbaudran). 

GAD6DEN,  CHRISTOPHER  (1724-1805),  American  patriot,^ 
was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  2724.  His  father,! 
Thomas  Gadsden,  was  for  a  time  the  king's  collector  for  the 
port  of  Charleston.  Christopher  went  to  sduxrf  near  Bristol,  in 
England,  retumed  to  America  in  1742,  was  afterwards  employed 
in  a  counting  house  in  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  merchant  and 
planter  at  Charleston.  In  2759  he' was  captaia  of  an  artillery 
company  in  an  expedition  against  the  Cherokees.  He  was  a 
member' of  the  South  Carolinra  legislature  almost  continuously 
from  1760  to  1780,  and  represented  his  province  in  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  of  2765  and  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774- 
1776.  In  February  1776  he  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
military  forces  of  Soulh  Carolina,  and  in  October  of  the  sair- 
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year  was  oommiBsioned  «  brigadier-general  and  was  taken  into 
the  Continental  service;  but  on  account  of  a  dispute  arising  out 
of  a  conflict  between  state  and  Federal  authority .lesigncd  his 
command  in  1777.  He  was  lieutenant-governor  of  his  state  in 
X  780,  when  Charicston  was  surrendered  to  the  British.  For  about 
three  months  following  this  event  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  on 
parole  within  the  limits  of  Charleston;  then,  because  of  his 
influence  in  deterring  others  from  exchanging  their  paroles  for 
the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  he  was  seized,  taken  to  St 
Augustine,  Florida,  and  there,  because  he  would  not  give  another 
parole  to  those  who  had  violated  the  former  agreement  affecting 
him,  he  was  confined  for  forty-two  weeks  in  a  dungeon.  In 
X782  Gadsden  was  again  elected  a  member  of  his  state  legislature; 
he  was  also  elected  governor,  but  declined  to  serve  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  too  old  and  infirm;  in  2788  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  ratified  for  South  Caroh'na  the  Federal  con- 
stitution; and  in  1790  he  was  a  member  bf  the  convention  which 
framed  the  new  state  constitution.  He  died  in  Charieston  on  the 
38th  of  August  2805.  F'rom  the  time  that  Governor  Thomas 
Boone,  in  1762,  pronounced  his  election  to  the  legislature 
improper,  and  dissolved  the  House  in  consequence,  Gadsden  was 
hostile  to  the  British  administration.  He  was  an  ardent  leader 
of  the  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  advocating  even  then  a 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country;  and  in 
the  Continental  Congress  of  2774  he  discussed  the  situation  on 
the  basis  of  inalienable  rights  and  liberties,  and  urged  an  im- 
mediate attack  on  General  Thomas  Gage,  that  he  might  be 
defeated  before  receiving  reinforcements. 

0AD6DBH,  JAMBS  (1788-1858),  American  soldier  and  diplo- 
mat, was  bom  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  the  15th  of  May  2788,  the 
grandson  of  Christopher  Gadsden.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  2  806, 
became  a  merchant  in  his  native  dty,  and  in  the  war  of  2822 
served  in  the  regular  U.S.  Army  as  a  lieutenant  of  enfl^eers. 
In  18x8  he  served  against  the  Seminoles,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
as  aide  on  the  staffs  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  In  October  x82q 
he  became  inspector-general  of  the  Southern  Division,  with  the 
rank  of  colond,  and  as  such  assisted  in  the  occupation  and  the 
establishment  of  posts  in  Florida  after  its  acquisition.  From 
August  1822  to  March  2822  he  was  adjutant-general,  but,  his 
appointment  not  being  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  he  left  the  army 
and  became  a  planter  inl^lorida.  He  served  in  the  Territorial 
legislature,  and  as  Federal  commissioner  superintended  in  2823 
the  temoval  of  the  Seminole  Indians  to  South  Florida.  In  2832 
he  negotiated  with  the  Seminoles  a  treaty  which  provided  for  their 
removal  within  three  years  to  lands  in  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Oklahoma;  but  the  Seminoles  refused  to  rnove,  hostilities  again 
broke  out,  and  in  the  second  Seminole  War  Gadsden  was 
quartermaster-general  of  the  Florida  Volunteers  from  February 
to  April  2836.  Returning  to  South  Carolina  he  became  a  rice 
planter,  and  was  president  of  the  South  CaroUna  railway. 
In  2853  President  Franklin  Pierce  appointed  him  2ni2iister  to 
Mexico,  with  which  country  he  negotiateid  the  so-called  "  Gadsden 
treaty  "  (signed  the  30th  of  December  2853),  which  gave  to  the 
United  States  freedom  of  transit  for  mails,  merchandise  and 
troops  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  provided  for  a 
readjustment  of  the  boundary  established  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  United  Sutes  acquiring  45.535  bQ*  ^^ 
of  land,  since  known  as  the  "  Gadsden  Purchase,"  in  what  is 
now  New  Mexico  and  Arisona.  In  addition.  Article  XI.  of  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which  bound  the  United  States 
to  prevent  incursions  of  Indians  from  the  United  States  into 
Mexico,  and  to  restore  Mexican  prisoners  captur«l  by  such 
India2is,  was  abrogated,  and  for  these  con^derations  the  U2uted 
States  paid  to  Mexico  the  sum  of  $20,000,000.  Ratificatio2is  of 
the  treaty,  slightly  modified  by  the  Senate,  were  exchanged  on  the 
30th  of  June  2854;  before  this,  however,  Gadsden  had  retired 
from  his  post.  The  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and  the 
"  Gadsden  Purchase  "  was  marked  by  joint  commissions  ap- 
pointed in  2855  and  2892,  the  second  conmiission  publishing  its 
report  in  2899.  Gadsden  died  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on 
the  25th  of  December  2858. 

An  elder  brother,  Chbxstophek  Eowasos  Gadsdbn  (2785* 


2852),  was  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  South  Curdina  in 
2839-2852. 

OADWALL,  a  word  of  obscure  origin,'  the  common  English 
jiame  of  the  duck,  called  by  ISnnum  Aiuu.slrep^a,  but  ccm- 
ridered  by  22iany  modem  ornithologists  to  require  removal  from 
the  genus  Anas  to  that  of  Ckanlehsfmu  or  CUnorkyiukus,  of 
either  of  which  it  is  almost  the  sole  species.  Its  geographical 
distribution  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  common  wild  duck 
or  Budlard  (see  Duck),  since  it  is  found  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  northern  hfmi>q>hc"re;  but,  save  in  India,  where  it  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  fiptdti  of  duck  during  the  cold  weather,  it  is 
hardly  anywhere  so  numerous,  «nd  both  in  Uie  eastern  parts  of 
the  U2uted  States  and  in  the  British  Islands  it  is  rather  rare  than 
otherwise.  Its  habits  also,  so  far  as  they  have  been  observed, 
greatly  resemble  those  of  the  wild  duck;  but  its  ^qpearance 
on  the  water  is  very  different,  its  small  head,  flat  back,  elongated 
foim  and  elevated  stem  rendexing  it  reoog2iizable  by  the  fovrier 
even  at  such  a  distance  as  hinders  him  from  seeing  its  veiy 
distinct  plimiage.  In  coloration  the  two  sexes  appear  ahnoat 
equally  sombre;  but  on  doser  inspection  the  drake  exhibita  a 
pencilled  grey  coloration  and  upper  wing-ooverts  of  a  deep 
chestnut,  which  are  almost  wanting  in  his  soberiy  dad  partner. 
She  dosely  resembles  the  female  of  the  mallard  in  colour,  but  has, 
like  her  own  male,  some  of  the  secondary  quflls  of  a  pure  white, 
presenting  a  patch  of  that  cdour  which  fonns  one  of  the  2no6t 
readily  perceived  distinctive  characters  of  the  spedes.  The 
gadwall  is  a  bird  of  some  interest  in  England,  since  it  is  one  of  the 
few  that  have  been  i2uluced,  by  the  protection  afforded  them  in 
certain  localities,  to  resume  the  indige2ious  position  they  once 
filled,  but  had,  through  the  draining  and  rerlaiming  of  marshy 
lands,  long  since  abandoned.  In  regard  to  the  present  q)edes, 
this  fact  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Andrew  Fountaine,  on  whose 
property,  in  West  Norfolk  and  its  immediate  ndghbourhood, 
the  gadwall,  from  2850,  annually  bred  in  increasing  numbers. 
It  has  been  always  esteemed  one  of  the  best  of  wild  fowl  for  the 
table.  (A.  N.) 

OABKWAR,  or  Guicowak,  the  family  name  of  the  Mahratta 
rulers  of  Baroda  (g.v.)  in  westem  India,  which  has  been  con- 
verted by  the  English  into  a  dynastic  title.  It  is  derived  from  the 
vernacular  word  for  the  cow,  but  it  is  a  2nistake  to  suppose  that 
the  family  are  of  the  cowherd  caste ;  they  bdong  to  the  upper  dass 
of  Mahrattas  proper,  sometimes  claiming  a  Rajput  origin.  The 
dy2iasty  was  founded  by  a  succession  of  three  warriors,  Dasoaji  I., 
Pilaji  and  Damaji  II.,  who  established  Mahratta  supremacy 
throu^out  Gujarat  during  the  first  half  of  the  28th  century.  The 
t>resent  style  of  the  ruler  is  Maharaja  Gaekwar  of  Baroda. 

GAETA  (anc  CaieUu  Partus)  ^  a  soaport  and  episcopal  see  of 
Campania,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  from  which  it  is 
53  m.  W.N.W.  by  rail  via  Sparanise.  Pop.  (2902)  5528.  It 
occupies  a  lower  projecting  pcunt  of  the  promontoiy  which  forms 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Gaeta.  The  tomb  of  Munatius 
Plancus,  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  promontory  (see  Caietae  Porttts)  , 
is  now  a  naval  agnal  station,  and  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  exten- 
sive earthworks  of  the  modem  fortifications.  The  harbour  b 
weU  shdtered  except  on  the  £.,  but  has  h'ttle  commo-dal  im- 
portance, bdng  2nai2ily  a  2kaval  station.  To  the  N.W.  is  the 
suburb  of  Elena  (form^y  Borgo  di  Gaeta).  Pop.  (2902)  20,369. 
Above  the  town  is  a  castle  erected  by  the  Angevin  kings,  and 
strengthened  at  various  periods.  The  cathedrsd  of  St  Erasmus 
(S.  Elmo),  consecrated  in  2206,  has  a  fine  campanile  begun  in. 

^  The  New  English  DicHonary  has  nothlngto  lay.  Webster  gives 
the  ctymdogy  gad  wetf  "go  about  well.  Dr  K  G.  Latham  suggested 
that  it  was  taken  from  the  ^liable*  quedtd,  of  the  Lat.  purguednUit 
a  teal.  The  spelling  "  gadwall  "  seems  to  be  first  found  in  Willughby 
in  2676,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  by  later  writers:  but 
Merrett,  in  2667,  has  "  ^ddd  "  (Pinax  rerum  naturaliMm  BritanHt- 
earum,  p.  180),  saying  that  it  was  so  called  by  bird-dealers.  The 
synonym  "  gray,"  given  by  Willughby  and  Ray,  u  doubtless  derived 
from  the  general  colour  of  the  spedes,  and  has  its  analogue  in  the 
Icelandic  Grd&nd,  ai>pHed  almost  indifferently,  or  with  some  dis- 
tinguishing epithet,  to  the  female  of  any  of  the  freshwater  ducks,  and 
espcdally  to  both  sexes  of  the  present,  m  which,  as  stated  in  the  test, 
there  is  comparatively  little  conspicuous  difference  of  plumage  ip 
drake  and  duck. 
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S60  and  completed  in  1279,  and  a  nave  and  four  aisles;  the 
interior  has,  however,  been  modernized.  Opposite  the  door  of 
the  cathedral  is  a  candelabrum  with  interesting  sculptures  of  the 
end  of  the  xjth  century,  consisting  of  48  panels  in  bas-relief, 
with  34  representations  from  the  Itfe  of  Christ,  and  34  of  the 
life  of  St  Erasmus  (A.  Venturi,  Storia  dell*  arte  Italiana,  iii. 
Biilan,  1904,  643  seq.).  The  cathedral  possesses  three  fine 
ExuUet  rolls^  with  miniatures  dating  from  the  xxth  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  X3th  centuxy.  Behind  the  high  altar  is  the  banner  sent 
by  Pope  Pius  V.  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  victor  of  Lepanto. 
"inie  constable  of  Bourbon,  who  fell  in  the  sack  of  Rome  of  X537, 
IS  buried  here.  The  other  churches  are  of  minor  interest;  close 
to  that  of  La  Triniti  is  the  Montagna  Spaccata,  where  a  vertical 
fissure  from  6  to  15  ft.  wide  runs  right  down  to  the  sea-level. 
Over  the  chasm  is  a  chapel  dd  CrocefissOf  the  mountain  having 
split,  it  is  said,  at  the  death  of  Christ. 

During  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  empire,  Gaeta,  like  Amalfi 
and  Naples,  would  seem  to  have  established  itself  as  a  practically 
independent  port  and  to  have  carried  on  a  thriving  trade  with 
the  Levant  Its  history,  however,  is  obscure  untfl,  in  833..  it 
appears  as  a  lordship  ruled  by  hereditary  kypoH  or  consuls. 
In  844  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  but  four  years 
later  they  were  driven  out  with  help  supplied  by  P<^  Leo  IV. 
In  875  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  Pope  John  VIII.,  who  gave 
it  to  the  count  of  Capua  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  which  had  long 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  it.  Ih  877,  however,  the  kypatus  John 
(loannes)  II.  succeeded  in  recovering  the  lordship,  which  he 
established  as  a  duchy  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  East  Roman 
emperors.  In  the  xxth  century  the  duchy  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Norman  counts  of  Aversa,  afterwards  princes  of  Capua,  and 
in  XX3S  it  was  definitively  annexed  to  his  kingdom  by  Roger  of 
Sicily.    The  town,  however,  had  its  own  coinage  as  late  as  xssg. 

In  military  history  the  town  has  played  a  conspicuous  part. 
Its  fortifications  were  strengthened  in  the  xsth  century.  On 
the  30th  of  September  X707  it  was  stormed,  after  a  three  months' 
siege,  by  the  Austrians  under  Daun;  and  on  the  6th  of  August 
1734  it  was  taken,  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  by  French, 
Spanish  and  Sardinian  troops  under  the  future  King  Charles 
of  Naples.  The  fortifications  were  again  strengthened;  and 
in  X799  it  was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  French.  On  the  x8th 
of  July  x8o6  it  was  captured,  after  an  heroic  defence,  by  the 
French  under  Mass^na;  and  on  the  x8th  of  July  x8x5  it  capitu- 
lated, after  a  three  months'  siege,  to  the  Austrians.  In  November 
1848  Pope  Pius  IX.,  after  his  flight  in  disguise  from  Rome, 
found  a  refuge  at  Gaeta,  where  he  remained  till  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember 1849.  Finally,  in  x86o,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  last  stand 
of  Francis  n.  of  Naples  against  the  forces  of  Um'ted  Italy.  Shut 
up  in  the  fortress  with  x  3,000  men,  after  Garibaldi's  occupation 
of  Naples,  the  king,  inspired  by  the  heroic  example  of  Queen 
Maria,  offered  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  It  was  not  till  the  X3th 
of  February  x86i  that,  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  fleet  having 
made  bombardment  from  the  sea  possible,  he  was  forced  to 
capitulate. 

See  G.  B.  Fcderid,  ^e^  anlichi  duchi,  ecnsali  0  ipali  detta  ciiA 
di  Gaeta  (Naples,  1791);  Onorato  Gactani  d'  Aragona,  Mem.  stor. 
deUa  eiil&  dC  Caela  (Milan,  X879);  C.  Ravizza,  //  Cdjo  di  Gaeta 
(Novara,  1876)  ^.  As.) 

OAETAMI,  or  Caetani^  the  name  of  the  oldest  of  the  Roman 
princely  families  which  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the 
city  and  of  the  papacy.  The  Gaetani  are  of  Longobard  origin, 
and  the  founder  of  the  house  is  said  to  be  one  Domlnus  Con- 
stantinus  Cagetanus,  who  flourished  in  the  loth  century,  but 
t  he  family  had  no  great  importance  until  the  election  of  Benedetto 
(»aetani  to  the  papacy  as  Boniface  VIII.  in  x  294,  when  they  at  once 
became  the  most  notable  in  the  city.  The  pope  conferred 
on  them  the  fiefii  of  Sermoneta,  Bassiano,  Ninfa  and  San  Donato 
(i 397-X300) ,  and  the  marquisate  of  Ancona  in  X300,  while  Charles 
II.  of  Anjou  created  the  pope's  brother  count  of  Caserta. 
Giordano  Loffrcdo  Gactani  by  his  marriage  with  Giovanna 
dell'  Aquila,  heiress  of  the  counts  of  Fondi  and  Traetto,  in  X297 
added  the  name  of  Aquila  to  his  own,  and  his  grandson  Giacomo 
acquired  the  lordships  of  Piedimonte  and  Gioia.    The.  Gaetani 


proved  brave  warrion  and  formed  a  bodyguard  to  protect 
Boniface  VIII.  from  his  many  foes.  During  the  X4th  and  15th 
centuries  their  feuds  with  the  Colonna  caused  frequent  disturb- 
ances in  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  sometimes  amounting  to 
civil  war.  They  also  played  an  important  r61e  as  Neapolitan 
nobles.  In  x  soo  Alexander  VI.,  in  his  attempt  to  crush  the  great 
Roman  feudal  nobility,  confiscated  the  Gaetani  fiefs  and  gave 
them  to  his  daughter  Lucrezia  Borgia  {q.v.)',  but  they  afterwards 
regained  them. 

At  present  there  are  two  lines  of  Gaetani:  (x)  Gaetani,  princes 
of  Teano  and  dukes  of  Sermoneta,  founded  by  Giacobello 
Gaetani,  whose  grandson,  Guglielmo  Gaetani,  was  granted 
the  duchy  of  Sermoneta  by  Pius  III.  in  X503,  the  marquisate 
of  Cistema  being  conferred  on  the  family  by  Siztus  V.  in  1585. 
In  X643,  Francesco,  the  7th  duke  of  Sermoneta,  acquired  by 
marriage  the  county  of  Caserta,  which  was  exchang^  for  the 
principality  of  Teano  in  X750.  The  present  head  of  the  house, 
Onorato  Gaetani,  X4th  duke  <rf  Sermoneta,  4th  prince  of  Teano, 
duke  of  San  Marco,  marquis  of  Cistema,  &c.,  is  a  senator  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  was  minister  for  foreign  affairs  for  a  short 
time.  ( 2)  Gaetani  dell'  Aquila  d' Aragona,  princes  of  Piedimonte, 
and  dukes  of  Laurenzana,  founded  by  Onorato  Gaetani  dell' 
Aquila,  count  of  Fondi,  Traetto,  Alife  and  Moroone,  lord  of 
Piedimonte  and  Gioia,  in  X454.  The  additional  surname  of 
Aragona  was  assumed  after  the  marriage  of  Onorato  Gaetani, 
duke  of  Traetto  (d.  X539),  with  Lucrezia  of  Aragon,  natural 
daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples.  The  duchy  of  Lauren- 
zana, in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  acquired  by  Alfonso  Gaetani 
by  his  marriage  in  x6o6  with  Giulia  di  Ruggiero,  duchess  of 
Laurenzana.  The  lordship  of  Piedimonte  was  raised  to  a 
principality  in  17x5.  The  present  (X908)  head  of  the  house  is 
Nicola  Gaetani  dell'  Aquila  d'Aragona  (b.  1857),  7th  prince  of 
Piedimonte  and  X2th  duke  of  Laurenzaxut. 

See  A.  von  Reumont,  GesckkhU  der  Stadt  Ram  (Berlin,  186S) ;  F. 
GrKorovius,  Gtsckickte  der  Stadt  Rom  (Stuttgart,  1873);  Almanack 
de  Gotka  (1907  and  1908). 

GAETULIA,  an  ancient  district  in  northern  Africa,  which  in 
the  usage  of  Roman  writers  comprised  the  wandering  tribes  of 
the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Aures  and  the  Atlas,  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  oases  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Sahara. 
They  were  always  distinguished  from  the  Negro  people  to  the 
south,  and  beyond  doubt  belonged  to  the  same  Berber  race 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  population  of  Numidia  and 
Mauretania  (q.v.).  The  tribes  to  be  found  there  at  the  present 
day  are  probably  of  the  same  race,  and  retain  the  same  wandering 
habits;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  still  bear  in  certain  places 
the  name  of  their  Gaetulian  ancestors  (see  Vivien  St  Martin, 
Le  Nord  de  I'AJrique,  1863).  A  few  only  s^em  to  have  mingled 
with  the  Negroes  of  the  Sahara,  if  we  may  thus  interpret 
Ptolemy's  allusion  to  Melano-GaetuJi  (4. 6. 5.).  They  were  noted 
for  the  rearing  of  horses,  and  according  to  Strabo  had  100,000 
foals  in  a  single  year.  They  were  clad  in  skins,  lived  on  flesh 
and  milk,  and  the  only  manufacture  connected  with  their  name 
is  that  of  the  purple  dye  which  became  famous  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  onwards,  and  was  made  from  the  purple  fish  found  on 
the  coast,  apparently  both  in  the  S}rrtes  and  on  the  Atlantic, 

We  first  hear  of  this  people  in  the  Jugurthine  War  (ixx-io6 
B.C.),  when,  as  SaUust  tells  \is,  they  did  not  even  know  the  name 
of  Rome.  They  took  part  with  Jugurtha  against  Rome;  but 
when  we  next  hear  of  them  they  are  in  alliance  with  Caesar 
against  Juba  I.  (Bell.  Afr.  33).  In  25  B.C.  Augustus  seems  to 
have  given  a  part  of  Gaetulia  to  Juba  II.,  together  with  his 
kingdom  of  Mauretania,  doubtless  with  the  object  of  controlling 
the  turbulent  tribes;  but  the  Gaetulians  rose  and  massacred 
the  Roman  residents,  and  it  was  not  till  a  severe  defeat  had  been 
inflicted  on  them  by  Lentulus  Cossus  (who  thus  acquired  the 
surname  Gaetulicus)  in  A.D.  6  that  they  submitted  to  the  king. 
After  Mauretania  became  a  Roman  province  in  aj>.  40,  the 
Roman  governors  made  frequent  expeditions  into  the  Gaetulian 
territory  to  the  south,  and  the  ofiiciaJ  view  seems  to  be  expressed 
by  Pliny  (v.  4.  30)  when  he  says  that  all  Gaetulia  as  for  as  the 
Niger  and  the  Ethiopian  frontier  was  reckoned  as  subject  to  the 
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Empire.  How  far  this  represents  the  fact  is  not  clear;  but 
inscriptions  prove  that  Gaetulians  served  in  the  auxiliary  troops 
of  the  empire,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  country  passed 
within  the  sphere  of  Roman  influence,  though  hardly  within  the 
pale  of  Roman  dvilization. 

For  bibliography  see  Africa,  Roman. 

OAOB.  LYMAN  JUDSON  (1836-  ),  American  finander, 
was  bom  at  De  Ruyter,  Madison  county.  New  York,  on  the  38th 
of  June  X836.  He  was  educated  at  an  academy  at  Rome,  New 
York,  where  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a  bank  derk. 
In  1855  he  removed  to  Chicago,  served  for  three  years  as  book- 
keeper in  a  planing-mill,  and  in  2858  entered  the  hanking  house 
of  the  Merchant's  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  which  he  was 
cashier  in  x86x-x868.  Afterwards  he  became  successivdy 
assistant  cashier  (x868),  vice-president  (1889),  and  president 
(1891)  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  strongest 
fipawrial  institutlous  in  the  middle  wesL  He  was  chosen  in  x 892 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  the  successful  finanring  of  which  was  due  more  to  him 
than  to  any  other  man.  In  politics  he  was  originally  a  Re- 
publican, and  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  the 
party  in  x88o,  and  chairman  of  its  finance  committee.  In  X884, 
however,  He  supported  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  presidency, 
and  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  Democrat.  In  x89a  President 
Cleveland,  after  his  second  dection,  offered  Gage  the  post  of 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  the  offer  was  dedined.  In  the 
"  free-silver  "  campaign  of  X896  Gage  laboured  effectivdy  for 
the  dection  of  William  McKinley,  and  from  March  X897  until 
January  xgoa  he  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  cabinets 
successivdy  of  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roosevdt.  From 
April  1903  until  1906  he  was  president  of  the  United  States 
Trust  Company  in  New  York  City.  His  administration  of  the 
treasury  department,  through  a  more  than  ordinarily  trying 
period,  was  marked  by  a  conservative  policy,  looking  toward 
the  strengthening  of  the  gold  standard,  the  securing  of  greater 
flexibility  in  the  currency,  and  a  more  perfect  adjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  government  and  the  National  banks. 

OAGB,  THOMAS  (172X-1787),  British  general  and  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  second  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Gage,  was  bom 
in  1 7  3 1 .  He  entered  the  army  in  x  741  and  saw  service  in  Flanders 
and  in  the  campaign  of  Ctilloden,  becoming  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  44th  foot  in-March  1751.  In  1754  he  served  in  America, 
and  he  took  part  in  the  following  year  in  General  Braddock's 
disastrous  expedition.  In  X758  he  became  colond  of  a  new 
regiment,  and  served  in  Amherst's  operations  against  Montreal. 
He  was  made  governor  of  Montreal,  and  promoted  major-general 
in  1761,  and  in  1763  succeeded  Amherst  in  the  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  America;  in  1770  he  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  govcmor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  that  capadty  was  entrusted  with  carrying  into  effect  the 
Boston  Port  Act.  The  difficulties  which  surrounded  him  in  the 
execution  of  his  office  at  this  time  of  the  gravest  unrest  culmin- 
ated in  1775,  and  the  action  of  the  igth  of  April  at  Lexington 
initiated  the  American  War  of  Independence.  After  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  Gage  was  superseded  by  General  (Sir  William) 
Howe,  and  returned  to  England.  He  became  general  in  X782, 
and  died  on  the  and  of  April  1787. 

OAGB,  a  pledge,  something  deposited  as  security  for  the 
performance  of  an  agreement,  and  liable  to  be  forfdted  on  failure 
to  carry  it  out.  l^e  word  also  appears  in  "  engage,"  and  is 
taken  from  the  O.  Fr.,  as  are  "  wage,"  payment  for  services, 
and  "  wager,"  bet,  stake,  from  the  collateral  O.  Fr.  toaige.  These 
two  words  are  from  the  Low  Lat.  toadiare,  vadiare,  to  pledge, 
vadium,  Hassiral  Lat.  vas,  vadis,  but  may  be  from  the  old  Teutonic 
cognate  base  seen  in  Gothic  voift,  a  pledge  (d.  Ger.  weUen,  to 
wager);  this  Teutonic  base  is  seen  in  Eng.  "  wed,"  to  marry, 
t.«.  to  engage  by  a  pledge  (d.  Goth,  gaufodjim,  to  betrothe). 
A  particular  form  of  giving  a  "  gage  "  or  pledge  was  that  of 
throwing  down  a  glove  or  gauntlet  as  a  chaJlenge  to  a  judidal 
combat,  the  glove  being  the  "  pledge  "  that  the  parties  would 
appear  on  the  fidd;  hence  the  common  phrase  "  to  throw  down 
the  gage  of  defiance  "  for  any  challenge  (see  Gw^Z  an4  Waokk).  I 


OAOBRV,  HANS  CHRinOPH  BR1I8T,  Baron  von  (1766- 
1853),  German  statesman  and  political  writer,  was  bora  at 
Kleinniedesheim,  near  Worms,  on  the  35th  of  January  X766. 
After  studying  law  at  the  universities  of  I^pztg  and  Gdttingen, 
he  entered  the  service  oi  the  prince  of  Nassau- Weilburg,  whom 
in  X79X  he  represented  at  the  imperial  diet.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  the  prince's  envoy  at.  Paris,  where  he  remained  till 
the  decree  of  Napoleon,  forbidding  all  persons  bom  on  the  Idt 
side  of  the  Rhine  to  serve  any  other  atate  than  France,  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  office  (181  x).  He  then  retired  to  Vienna,  and 
in  x8x  2  he  took  part  in  the  attempt  to  cxdte  a  second  insurrection 
against  Napoleon  in  TiroL  On  the  failiu«  of  this  attempt  he  Idt 
Austria  and  joined  the  headquarters  of  the  Prussian  army  (18x3), 
and  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  administration  for  north 
Germany.  In  x8x4  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  the  Orange 
prindpalities;  and,  when  the  prince  of  Orange  became  king  of 
the  NetherUmds,  Baron  Gagem  became  his  prime  minister. 
In  x8x5  he  represented  him  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  the  Netheriands  a  considerable  augmenta- 
tion of  territory.  From  x8i6  to  x8x8  he  was  Luxemburg  envoy 
at  the  German  diet,  but  was  recalled,  at  the  instance  of  Metter- 
nich,  owing  to  his  too  independent  advocacy  of  state  constitutions. 
In  x830  he  retired  with  a  pension  to  his  estate  at  Horxutu,  near 
HOchst,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt;  but  as  a  member  of  the  first 
chamber  of  the  states  of  the  grand-duchy  he  continued  to  take 
an  active  share  in  the  promotion  of  measures  for  the  welfare  of 
his  country.  He  retired  from  public  life  in  X848,  and  died  at 
Homau  on  the  sand  of  October  x8sa.  Baron  von  Gagem  wrote 
a  histoiy  of  the  German  nation  (Vienna,  x8x3;  and  ed.,  a  vols., 
Frankfort,  x8a5-x836),  and  several  other  books  on  subjects 
connected  with  history  and  social  and  pditical  sdence.  Of 
most  permanent  value,  however,  is  his  autobiography,  Uein 
ArUcU  an  der  Politik,  $  vols.  (Stuttgart  and  Leipdg,  x8a3-x845). 

Of  Hans  Christoph  von  Gagem's  sons  thiee  attained  con- 
siderable eminence: — 

FuEOUCH  Balouin,  Freiherr  von  Gagem  (1794-1848),  the 
eldest,  was  bom  at  Weilburg  on  the  34th  of  October  X794.  He 
entered  the  university  of  G5ttingen,  but  soon  Idt,  and,  taking 
service  in  the  Austrian  army,  took  part  in  the  Russian  campaign 
of  x8x3,  and  fought  in  the  following  year  at  Dresden,  Kulm  and 
Ldpxig.  He  then  entered  the  Dutdi  service,  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  X815,  and,  after  studying  another  year  at  Hddd- 
berg,  was  member  for  Luxemburg  of  the  military  commission  of 
the  German  federal  diet  (X834, 1835).  In  1830  and  X83X  he  took 
part  in  the  Dutch  campaign  in  Belgium,  and  in  X844,  after  being 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general,  was  sent  on  an  important 
mission  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
thdr  military  ddences.  In  X847  he  was  appointed  governor  at 
the  Hague,  and  conunandant  in  South  Holland.  In  the  q>ring 
of  1848  he  was  in  (jermany,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
ticmaxy  troubles  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  government 
of  Baden  to  take  the  command  against  the  insurgent  "free 
companies"  {Freisckaaren),  At  Kandem,  on  the  soth  of  April, 
he  made  a  vain  effort  to  persuade  the  leaders  to  submit,  and  was 
about  to  order  his  troops  to  attack  when  he  was  mortaUy  wounded 
by  the  bullets  of  the  insuigents.  His  Life,  in  3  vds.  (Hdddbeig 
and  Ldpdg,  X856-X857),  was  written  by  his  brother  Heinrich 
von  Gagem. 

Heinxich  Wilhelm  Augitst,  Freiherr  von  Gagem  (1799- 
1880),  the  third  son,  was  bom  at  Bayreuth  on  the  aoth  of  August 
1799,  educated  at  the  military  academy  at  Munich,  and,  as  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Nassau,  fought  at  Waterioo. 
Leaving  the  service  after  the  war,  he  studied  jurispmdence  at 
Hdddberg,  Gdttingen  and  Jena,  and  in  18x9  went  for  a  while 
to  C}eneva  to  complete  his  studies.  In  x83x  he  began  his  offidal 
career  as  a  lawyer  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  and  in  X833 
was  dected  to  the  second  chamber.  Already  at  the  universities 
he  had  proclaimed  his  Liberal  sympathies  as  a  member  of  the 
Bursckensckaft,  and  he  now  threw  himself  into  open  oppodtion 
to  the  unconstitutional  spirit  of  the  Hessian  government,  axi 
attitude  which  led  to  his  dismissal  from  the  state  service  in  X833. 
Hencdortb  he  lived  in  comparative  retirement,  cultivating  a 
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fann  rented  by  his  father  at  Mooaheim,  and  occasionally  pub- 
lishing criticisms  of  public  affairs,  until  tht  February  revolution 
of  1848  and  its  echoes  in  Germany  recalled  him  to  active  political 
life.  For  a  short  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  new  Hesdan 
administration;  but  his  ambition  was  to  share  in  the  creation 
of  a  united  Germany.  At  the  Heidelberg  meeting  and  the 
preliminary  convention  {Vorparlament)  of  Frankfort  he  deeply 
impressed  the  assemblies  with  the  breadth  and  moderation  of 
his  views;  with  the  result  that  when  the  German  national 
parliament  met  (May  18),  he  was  elected  its  first  prc^dcnt. 
His  influence  was  at  first  paramount,  both  with  the  Unionist 
party  and  with  the  more  moderate  elements  of  the  Left,  and  it  was 
he  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  imposing  the  principle  of  a 
united  empire  with  a  common  parliament,  and  in  carrying  the 
dection  of  the  Archduke  John  as  regent.  With  the  growing 
split  between  the  Great  Germans  (Grossdeutsckcn),  who  wished 
the  new  empire  to  include  the  Austrian  provinces,  and  the  Little 
Germans  (KUindeidsckeH),  who  realized  that  German  unity  could 
only  be  attained  by  excluding  them,  his  position  was  ^aken. 
On  the  xsth  of  December,  when  Schmerling  and  the  Austrian 
membcn  had  left  the  cabinet,  Gagern  became  head  of  the 
imperial  ministiy,  and  on  the  xSth  he  introduced  a  programme 
(known  as  the  Gagemscke  Programm)  according  to  which  Austria 
was  to  be  excluded  from  the  new  f^eral  state,  but  bound  to  it 
by  a  treaty  of  union.  After  a.  severe  struggle  this  proposal  was 
accepted;  but  the  academic  discussion  on  the  constitution 
continued  for  weary  months,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  realizing 
the  hopelessness  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  ultra^emocrats, 
Gagern  and  his  friends  resigned.  Later  on  he  attempted  to 
influence  the  Prussian  Northern  Union  in  the  direction  of  the 
national  policy,  and  he  took  part  in  the  sessions  of  the  Erfurt 
parliament;  but,  soon  realizing  the  hopelessness  of  any  good 
results  from  the  vacillating  policy  of  Prussia,  he  retired  from 
the  contest,  and,  as  a  major  in  the  service  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  government,  took  part  in  the  Danish  War  of  1850. 
After  the  war  he  retired  into  private  life  at  Heidelberg.  In  2862, 
misled  by  the  constitutional  tendency  of  Austrian  politics,  he 
publidy  declared  in  favour  of  the  Great  German  party.  In  1864 
he  went  as  Hessian  envoy  to  Vienna,  retiring  in  1872  when 
the  post  was  abolished.  He  died  at  Darmstadt  on  the  22nd 
of  May  x88o. 

Maximiuan,  Freiherr  von  Gagern  (1810-1889),  the  youngest 
son,  was  bom*  at  Weilburg  on  the  26th  of  March  x8io.  Up  to 
1848  he  was  a  government  offidal  in  Nassau;  in  that  year  he 
became  a  member  of  the  German  nationid  parliament  and  under- 
secretary of  state  for  fordgn  affairs.  Throughout  the  revolu- 
tionary years  he  supported  his  brother's  policy,  became  a  member 
<A  the  Erfurt  parliament,  and,  after  the  collapse  of  the  national 
movement,  returned  to  the  service  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau.  In 
x8s5  he  turned  Roman  Catholic  and  entered  tiie  Austrian  service 
as  court  and  ministerial  councillor  in  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs.  In  187 1  he  retired,  and  in  i88x  was  nominated  a  life 
DMmber  of  the  Upper  Chamber  {Henenhaus),  He  died  at 
Vienna  on  the  x  7th  of  October  1889. 

See  Attwtmtme  deutscke  Biograpkie,  Band  viiL  p.  301,  &c.  (1878) 
•ad  Band  xliz.  p.  654  (1904). 

QAHANBAR,  festivals  of  the  andent  Avesta  calendar  cele- 
brated by  the  Parsees  at  six  seasons  of  the  year  which  correspond 
with  the  six  periods  of  creation:  (x)  Maidhyoxaremaya  <mid 
spnng),  (2)  Maidkyoskema  (midsummer),  (3)  Paiiiskakya  (season 
<rf  com),  (4)  Ayatkrema  (season  of  flocks),  (5)  Maidkyarya  (winter 
aobtice),  (6)  Hamaspatkmaedka  (festival  of  sacrifices). 

OAIGNlteES,  FRANCOIS  ROGER  DB  (1642-1715),  French 
genealogist,  antiquary  and  collector,  was  the  spn  of  Aim6  de 
Gaigniires,  secretary  to  the  governor  of  Burgundy,  and  was 
bom  on  the  50th  of  December  1642.  He  became  icuyer  (esquire) 
to  Louis  Joseph,  duke  of  Guise,  and  afterwards  to  Louis  Joseph's 
aunt,  Marie  of  Guise.by  whom  in  1679  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  her  prindpality  of  Joinvillc.  At  an  early  age  he  began  to 
make  a  collection  of  original  materials  for  history  generally,  and, 
in  particular,  for  that  of  the  French  church  and  court.  He 
bcoagbt  together  a  large  collection  of  oriidiud  letters  and  other 


documents,  together  with  portndts  and  prints,  and  had  copies 
made  of  a  great  number  of  the  most  curious  antiquarian  objects, 
such  as  seals,  tombstones,  stained  glass,  miniatures  and  tapestry. 
In  X71X  he  presented  the  whole  of  his  coflectioits  to  the  king. 
The  bulk  of  them  is  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale 
at  Paris,  and  a  certain  number  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 

See  G.  Duplcwb,  Rogtr  d*  Gaigaiires  (Paris,  1870);  L.  Delisle, 
Cabinet  des  manuscriis,  t.  i.  pp.  135-356;  H.  Bouchot,  Les  Portraits 
anx  crayon  des  XVI'  et  XViT'  sUdes  (Paris,  1884);  Ch.  de 
Grandmatson,  Caigniires,  ses  carrespondants  et  se*  collections  de 
portraits  (Niort,  1892). 

OAIU  JEAN  BAPTI8TB  (X7S5-X829),  French  hellenist,  was 
bom  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  July  X755.  In  X791  he  was  appointed 
deputy,  and  in  X792  titular  professor  at  the  Collie  de  France. 
During  the  Revolution  he  quietly  performed  his  professional 
duties,  taking  no  part  in  politics,  although  he  possessed  the 
faculty  of  ingratiating  himself  with  those  in  authority.  In  x8i  5 
he  was  appointed  by  the  king  keeper  of  Greek  MSS.  in  the  royal 
library  over  the  heads  of  the  candidates  proposed  by  the  other 
conservators,  an  appointment  which  made  him  many  enemies. 
Gail  imagined  that  there  was  an  organized  conq>iracy  to  belittle 
his  learning  and  professional. success,  and  there  was  a  standing 
quarrd  between  him  and  his  literary  opponents,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  whom  was  P.  L.  Courier.  He  died  on  the  5th  of 
February  1829.  Without  being  a  great  Greek  scholar,  Gail  was 
a  man  d[  unwearied  industry,  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to 
his  favourite  studies,  and  he  deserves  every  credit  for  having 
rescued  Greek  from  the  neglect  into  which  it  had  fallen  during  the 
troublous  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  list  of  Gail's  published 
works  filled  500  quarto  pages  of  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of 
Xenophon.  The  best  of  these  is  his  edition  of  Theocritus  (1828). 
He  also  wrote  a  number  of  dementaxy  educational  works,  based 
on  the  prindples  of  the  school  of  Port  RoyaL  His  communica- 
tions to  the  Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions  be^  coldly  reodved  and 
sddom  accorded  the  honour  of  print,  he  inserted  them  in  a  vast 
compilation  in  24  vcrfumes,  which  he  called  Le  PkiMcgiUt  con- 
taining a  mass  of  ill-digested  notes  on  Greek  grammar,  geography, 
archaeology,  and  various  authors. 

See  '*  Notice  historique  sur  la  vie  et  les  oovra^  de  J.  B.  G.,'*  in 
Mim.  de  VAcad.  des  InscripUons,  ix.;  the  artides  in  Bi^rapkie 
umverselle  (by  A.  Pillon)  and  brach  and  Grubcr's  AUgemeine  Encydo- 
pddie  (by  C.  F.  BJUir);  a  list  of  his  works  will  be  found  in  J.  M. 
Qu^rara,  La  France  littiraire  (1829),  induding  the  contents  of  the 
volumes  of  Le  Pkilologne. 

OAILLACi  a  town  of  south-western  Ftance,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tam,  15  m.  W.  of  Albi  oa  the  railway  from  that  dty  to 
Toulouse.  Pop.  (r9o6)  town,  5388;  commtme,  7535.  The 
churches  of  St  Michel  and  St  Fierre,  both  dating  from  the  X3th 
and  X4th  centuries,  have  little  architectural  importance.  There 
are  some  interesting  houses,  one  of  which,  the  Maison  Yversen, 
of  the  Renaissance,  is  remarkable  for  the  rich  carving  of  its  doors. 
The  public  institutioxis  indude  the  sub-prefecture,  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance,  and  a  communal  college.  Its  industries  indude 
the  manufacture  of  lime  and  wooden  shoes,  while  dydng,  wood- 
sawing  and  flour-milling  are  also  carried  on;  it  has  a  consider- 
able trade  in  grain,  flour,  vegetables,  dried  plums,  anise,  coriander, 
&c.,  and  in  wine,  the  white  and  red  wines  of  the  arrondissement 
having  a  high  reputation.  Gaillac  grew  up  round  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  St  Michel,  founded  in  the  xoth  century. 

GAILLARD.  GABRIEL  HENRI  (X726-1806),  French  historian, 
was  bora  at  Ostei,  Picardy,  in  X726.  He  was  educated  for  the 
bar,  but  after  finishing  his  studies  adopted  a  literary  career, 
ultimately  devoting  his  chief  attention  to  history.  He  was 
already  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  axKl  Belles- 
lettres  (1760),  when,  after  the  publication  of  the  three  first 
volumes  of  hik  Hisioire  de  la  rivaliti  de  la  France  ei  d* Angleterre, 
he  was  dected  to  the  French  Academy  (x77x);  and  when 
Napoleon  created  the  Institute  he  was  admitted  into  its  third 
dass  (Acadimie  franfaise)  in  1803.  For  forty  years  he  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Malcsherbes,  whose  life  (1805)  be  wrote.  He 
died  at  St  Firmin,  near  Chantiily,  on  the  X3th  of  February  1806. 
GaiUard  is  painstaking  and  implftial  in  his  statement  of  facts. 
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and  his  style  is  correct  and  elegant,  but  the  unity  of  his  narrative 
is  somewhat  destroyed  by  digressions,  and  by  his  method  of 
treating  war,  politics,  dvil  administration,  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  under  separate  heads.  His  most  important  work  is  his 
Histcire  de  la  rwdiU  de  la  Prance  et  de  VAngUtene  (in  xz  vols., 
X77X-1777);  and  among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
Essai  de  rkilorique  franfaise,  d  I'usage  des  jeunes  demoisdUs 
(i745)>  often  reprinted,  and  in  182a  with  a  life  of  the  author; 
Histcire  de  Marie  de  Bourgogne  (1757);  Histoire  de  PranQois  Z*' 
(7  vols.,  1776-1779);  Histoire  des  gratides  guereUes  enire  CharUsV. 
el  Francois  I"  (a  vols.,  1777);  Histoire  de  Charlemague  (s  vols., 
1782) ;  Histoire  de  la  rivaliti  de  la  Prance  et  de  V£spagne  (8  vols., 
z8oi);  Dictionnaire  kistorique  (6  vols.,  1789-1804),  making  part 
of  the  Encydoptdie  mitkodique;  and  MUanges  littiravres,  con- 
taining Hoges  on  Charles  V.,  Henry  IV.,  Descartes,  Comeille, 
La  Fontaine,  Malesherbes  and  others. 

GAINESVILLE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Alachua  county, 
Florida,  U.S.A.,  about  70  m.  S.W.  of  Jacksonville.  Pop.  (1890) 
2790;  (1900)  3633,  of  whom  1803  were  negroes;  (1905)  54x3; 
(1910)  6183.  Gainesville  is  served  by  the  Atlantic  Cou^t  Line, 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  the  Tampa  &  Jacksonville  railways, 
and  is  an  important  railway  junction.  It  ifi^the  seat  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  Florida,  established  at  Lake  City  in 
X905  and  removed  to  Gainesville  in  X906.  The  university  in- 
cludes a  school  of  language  and  literature,  a  general  scientific 
school,  a  school  of  agriculture,  a  technologicBl  school,  a  school  of 
pedagogy,  a  normal  school,  and  an  agricultural  experiment 
station.  In  1908  the  university  had  X5  instructors  and  X03 
students.  The  Florida  Winter  Bible  Conference  and  Chautauqua 
is  held  here.  Gainesville  is  weU  known  as  a  winter  resort,  and  its 
climate  is  especially  beneficial  to  persons  affected  by  pulinonary 
troubles.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  Alacliua  Siiik,  Payne's 
Prairie,  Newman's  Lake,  the  Devil's  Mill  Hopper  and  other 
objects  of  interest.  The  surrounding  country  produces  Sea 
Island  cotton,  melons,  citrus  and  other  fruits,  vegetables  and 
naval  stores.  About  x  5  m.  W.  of  the  dty  there  is  a  rich  phosphate 
mining  district.  The  city  has  bottling  works,  and  manufactures 
fertilizers,  lumber,  coffins,  ice,  &c  The  municipality  awns  and 
operates  the  water- works;  the  water-supply  comes  from  a  spring 
2  m.  from  the  dty,  and  the  water  dosely  resembles  that  ci  the 
Poland  Springs  in  Maine.  Gainesville  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
famous  Seminole  country.  The  foal  settlement  was  made  here 
about  X850;  and  Gainesville,  luuned  in  honour  of  General  E.  P. 
Gaines,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  2869,  and  was  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  1907. 

GAIIIESVILLB,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Cooke  county, 
Texas,  U.S.A.,  about  6  m.  S.  of  the  Red  river,  and  about  60  m. 
N.  of  Fort  Worth.  Pop.  (1890)  6394;  (1900)  7874  (xaox  negroes 
and  269  foreign-bom);  (1910)  7624.  The  city  is  served  by 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  F£,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  railways,  and  by  an  interurban  dectric  railway.  Gaines- 
ville is  a  trading  centre  and  market  for  the  surrounding  country, 
in  which  cotton,  grains,  garden  truck,  fruit  and  alfalfa  are  grown 
and  live-stock  is  raised;  and  a  wholesale  distributing  point  for 
the  neighbouring  region  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  The  city 
has  cotton-compresses  and  cotton-gins,  and  among  its  manu- 
factures are  cotton-seed  oil,  flour,  cement  blocks,  pressed  bricks, 
canned  goods,  foundry  products,  waggon-beds  and  creamery 
products.  Gainesville  was  settled  about  1851,  was  incorporated 
in  1873,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1879;  it  was  named  in 
honour  of  General  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines  (x 777-1849), 
who  served  with  distinction  in  the  War  of  x8x2,  becoming  a 
brigadier-general  in  March  x8x4  and  receiving  the  brevet  of 
major-general  and  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  his  defence  of 
Fort  Erie  in  August  1814.  Gaines  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
operations  against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida  in  18x7  (when  he 
was  in  command  of  the  Southern  Military  District)  and  in  X836 
and  during  the  Mexican  War  commanded  the  department  of  the 
South-West,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orieans. 

QAINSBOROUGH.  THOMAS  (1727-1788),  English  painter« 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  English  school  in  portraiture, 
and  only  kas  to  in  landscape,  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  in 


the  spring  of  1727.  His  father,  who  carried  0n  the  business  d  a 
woollen  crape-maker  in  that  town,  was  of  a  respectable  character 
and  family,  and  was  noted  for  Us  skill  in  fencing;  his  mother 
excelled  in  flower-painting,  and  encouraged  her  son  in  the  use 
of  the  pencil.  There  were  nine  children  of  the  marriage,  two  of 
the  painter's  brothers  being  of  a  very  ingenious  turn. 

At  ten  years  old,  Gainsborough  "  had  sketfhed  every  fine  tree 
and  picturesque  cottage  near  Sudbury,"  and  at  fourteen,  having 
filled  his  task-books  with  caricatures  of  his  schoohnaster,  and 
sketched  the  portrait  of  a  nun  whom  he  had  detected  on  the 
watch  for  robbing  his  father's  orchard,  he  was  allowed  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  genius  in  London,  with  some  instrucUon  in 
etching  from  Gravdot,  and  under  such  advantages  as  Hayxnan, 
the  historical  painter,  and  the  academy  in  St  Martin's  Lane  could 
afford.  Three  years  of  study  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  did  some 
modelling  and  a  few  landscapes,  were  succeeded  by  two  years  in 
the  country.  Here  he  fell  in  love  with  Margaret  Burr,  a  young 
lady  of  many  charms,  including  an  aimuity  ojf  £aoo,  manied  her 
after  painting  her  portrait,  and  a  short  courtship,  and,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  became  a  householder  in  Ipswich,  his  rent  being 
£6  a  year.  The  annuity  was  reported  to  come  from  Margaret's 
real  (not  her  putative)  father,  who  was  one  of  the  exiled  Stuart 
princes  or  else  the  duke  of  Bedford.  She  was  sister  of  a  young 
man  employed  by  Gainsborough's  father  as  a  traveller.  At 
Ipswich,  Gainsborough  tells  us,  he  was  "  chiefly  in  the  face-way  "; 
his  sitters  were  not  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  him  from  often 
rambling  with  his  friend  Joshua  Kirby  (president  of  the  Sodety 
of  Artists)  on  the  banks  of  the  Orwell,  from  painting  many 
landscapes  with  an  attention  to  details  which  his  later  works 
never  exhibited,  or  from  joining  a  musical  dub  and  entertaining 
himself  and  his  fellow-townsmen  by  giving  concerts.  As  he 
advanced  in  years  he  became  ambitious  of  advancing  in  reputa- 
tion. Bath  was  then  the  general  resort  of  wealth  uid  foiiiion, 
and  to  that  dty,  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1759,  he  removed 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  the  only  issue  of  their  marriage. 
His  studio  in  the  drcus  was  soon  thronged  with  visitors;  he 
gradually  raised  his  price  for  a  half-length  portrait  from  $  to  40 
guineas,  and  for  a  whole-length  from  8  to  xoo  guineas;  and  he 
rapidly  developed  beyond  the  comparativdy  plain  and  hum- 
drum quality  of  his  Ipswich  paintings.  Among  his  sitters  at 
this  period  were  the  authors  Sterne  and  Richardson,  and  the 
actors  (2uin,  Henderson  and  Garrick.  Meanwhile  he  contributed 
both  portraits  and  landscapes  to  the  aimual  exhibitions  in 
London.  He  indulged  his  taste  for  music  by  learning  to  play  the 
viol-di-gamba,  the  harp,  the  hautboy,  the  violoncello.  His  house 
harboured  Italian,  German,  French  and  English  musicians. 
He  haunted  the  green-room  of  Palmer's  theatre,  and  painted 
gratuitously  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  actors:  he  constantly 
gave  away  bis  sketches  and  landscapes.  In  the  summer  of  x  774, 
having  already  attained  a  position  of  great  prosperity,  he  took 
his  departure  for  London,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Schombers 
House,  Pall  Mall,  a  noble  mansion  still  standing,  for  a  part  of 
which  the  artist  paid  £300  a  year. 

Gainsborough  had  not  been  many  months  in  London  ere  he 
received  a  summons  to  the  palace,  and  to  the  end  of  his  career  he 
divided  with  West  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  with  Resmolds 
the  favour  of  the  town.  Sheridan,  Burke,  Johnson,  Franklin, 
Canning,  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  Montagu,  Mrs  Siddons,  Clive, 
Blackstone,  Hurd,  were  among  the  number  of  those  who  sat  to 
him.  But  in  London  as  in  Bath  his  landscapes  were  exhibited, 
were  commended,  and  were  year  after  year  returned  to  him, 
"  till  they  stood,"  says  Sir  William  Beechey,  "  ranged  in  long 
lines  from  his  hall  to  his  painting-room."  Gaind)orough  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  one  of  the  original  36  elected  in 
X768;  but  in  X784,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  position  assigned 
on  the  exhibition  walls  to  his  portrait  of  the  three  priikcesses, 
he  withdrew  that  and  his  other  pictures,  and  he  never  afterwards 
exhibited  there.  Even  before  this  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
business  of  the  Institution.  After  seceding  he  got  up  an  exhibi- 
tion in  his  own  house,  not  successfully.  In  February  1788,  while 
witnessing  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  he  felt  an  extraordinary 
chill  at  the  back  of  his  neck;  this  was  the  be^nning  of  a  cancer 
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(or,  as  some  say,  a  malignant  wen)  which  proved  fatal  on  the 
3nd  of  August  of  the  same  year.    He  lies  buried  at  Kew. 

Gainsborough  was  tall,  fair  and  handsome,  generous,  impulsive 
to  the  point  of  capridousness,  easily  irritated,  not  of  bookbh 
likings,  a  lively  talker,  good  at  repartee.  He  was  a  most  thorough 
embodiment  of  the  artistic  temperament;  delighting  in  nature 
and  "  the  look  of  things,"  insatiable  in  working,  fond  of  music 
and  the  theatre  hardly  less  than  of  painting— a  warm,  rich  person- 
ality, to  whom  severe  principle  was  perhaps  as  foreign  as  de- 
liberate wxong-doing.  The  property  which  he  left  at  his  death  was 
not  large.  One  of  his  daughters,  Mary,  had  married  the  musician 
Fischer  contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  was  subject  to  fits  of  mental 
aberration.  The  other  dau^ter,  Margaret,  died  unmarried. 
Mrs  Gainsborough,  an  extremely  sweet-tempered  woman,  sur- 
vived her  husband  ten  years.  There  is  a  pretty  anecdote  that 
Gainsborouf^,  if  he  ever  had  a  tiff  with  her,  would  write  a  pacify- 
ing note,  confiding  it  to  his  dog  Fox,  who  delivered  it  to  the  lad^s 
pet  spaniel  Tristram.  The  note  was  worded  as  in  the  person  of 
Fox  to  Tristram,  and  Mrs  Gainsborough  replied  in  the  best  of 
humours,  as  from  Tristram  to  Fox. 

Gainsborough  and  Reynolds  rank  side  by  side  as  the  greatest 
portrait-painters  of  the  English  school.  They  were  at  variance; 
but  Gainsborough  on  his  death-bed  sought  and  obtained  a  re- 
conciliation. It  is  difficult  to  say  which  stands  the  higher  of 
the  two,  although  Reynolds  may  cLiim  to  have  worked  with  a 
nearer  approach  to  even  and  demonstrable  excellence.  In  grsce, 
spirit,  and  lightness  of  insight  and  of  touch,  Gainsborou^^  is 
peculiarly  eminent.  His  handling  was  dight  for  the  most  part, 
and  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  in  a  high  degree  masterly;  and 
his  landscapes  and  rustic  compositions  are  not  less  gif  t«i  than 
his  portraits^  Among  his  finest  works  are  portraits  of  "  Lady 
Ligonier,''  "Georgiana,  duchess  of  Devonshire,"  "Master 
Buttall  (the  Blue  Boy),"  now  in  Grosvenor  House, "  Mrs  Sheridan 
and  Mrs  Tickell,"  "  Oipin,  the  parish  derk  "  (National  Gallery), 
"  the  Hon.  Mrs  Graham  "  (Scottish  National  Gallery),  his  own 
portrait  (Royal  Academy),  "  Mrs  Siddons  "  (National  Gallery); 
also  "  the  0)ttage  Door,"  "  the  Market  Cart,"  "  the  Return  from 
Harvest,"  "  the  Woodman  and  his  Dog  in  a  Storm  "  (destroyed 
by  fire),  and  "  Waggon  and  Horses  passing  a  Brook  "  (National 
Gallery — ^this  was  a  favourite  with  its  painter).  He  made  a  vast 
number  of  drawings  and  sketches. 

A  few  observations  may  be  added:  (x)  as  t6  individual 
works  by  Gainsborough,  and  (i)  as  to  hii  general  characteristics 
as  a  painter. 

Two  of  his  first  portraits,  executed  when  he  was  settled  at 
Ipswich,  were  separate  likenesses  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Hingeston. 
His  first  great  hit  was  made  at  Bath  with  a  portrait  of  Lord 
Nugent.  With  a  likeness  of  Mr  Poyntz,  176a,  we  find  a  dedded 
advance  in  artistic  type,  and  his  style  became  fixed  towards 
X768.  The  date  of  the  **  Bhie  Boy  "  is  somewhat  uncertain: 
most  accounts  name  1779,  but  perhaps  1770  is  nearer  the  mark. 
This  point  is  not  without  interest  ibr  <Ulettanti;  because  it  is 
said  that  Gainsborough  painted  the  picture  with  a  view  to  confut- 
ing a  dictum  of  Reynolds,  to  the  effect  that  blue  was  a  colour 
unsuitable  for  the  main  light  of  a  work.  But,  if  the  picture  was 
produced  before  1778,  the  date  of  Reynolds's  dictum,  this  long- 
cherished  and  ofte&'repeated  tradition  must  be  ^ven  up.  A 
full-length  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  perhaps  the  latest  work 
to  which  Gainsborough  set  his  hand.  His  portrait  of  ^£lizabeth, 
duchess  of  Devonshire,  famous  tcx  its  long  disappearance,  has 
aroused  much  controversy;  whether  this  painting,  produced  not 
long  after  Gainsborough  had  settled  in  London,  and  termed 
**  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,"  does  really  represent  that  lady, 
is  by  no  means  certain.  It  was  mysteriously  stolen  in  1876  in 
London  immediately  after  it  had  been  purchased  by  Messis 
Agnew  at  the  Wynn  Ellis  sale  at  a  huge  price,  and  a  long  time 
elapsed  before  it  was  retraced.  The  picture  was  taken  to  New 
York,  and  eventually  to  Chicago;  and  in  April  xgox,  through 
the  agency  of  a  man  named  Pat  Sheedy,  it  was  given  up  to  the 
American  detectives  working  for  Messrs  Agnew;  it  was  then  sold 
to  Mr  PSerpont  Morgan. 

(jainsboTDugb't  total  output  of  paintings  exceeded  300, 


induding  a 20  portraits:  he  also  etched  at  least  x8  plates,  and 
3  in  aquatint.  At  the  date  of  his  death  56  paintings  remained 
on  hand:  these,  along  with  148  drawings,  were  then  exhibited. 
In  his  earlier  days  he  made  a  practice  of  copying  works  by 
Vandyck  (the  object  of  his  more  special  admiration),  Titian, 
Rubens,  Teniexs,  Hobbema,  Claude  and  some  others,  but  ix>t 
in  a  spirit  of  servile  reproduction. 

Gainsborough  was  pre-eminent  in  that  very  essential  ele- 
ment of  portraiture — truthful  likeness.  In  process  of  time  .he 
advanced  in  the  rendering  of  immediate  expression,  while  he 
somewhat  receded  in  general  character.  He  always  made  his 
sitters  look  pleasant,  and,  after  a  while,  distinguished.  Unity 
of  impression  is  one  of  the  most  marked  qualities  in  his  work; 
he  seems  to  have  seen  his  subject  as  an  integer,  and  he  wrought 
at  the  various  parts  of  it  together,  every  touch  (and  very  wilful 
some  of  his  touches  look)  tending  towards  the  foreseen  result. 
He  painted  with  arrowy  speed,  more  especially  in  his  later 
years.  For  portraits  he  used  at  times  brushes  upon  sticks  6  ft. 
long;  there  was  but  little  light  in  his  painting-room,  and  he 
often  worked  in  the  evenings.  He  kept  his  landscape  work 
distinct  from  his  portraiture,  not  ever  adding  to  the  latter  a  fully 
realized  landscape  background;  his  views  he  never  signed  or 
dated — his  likenesses  only  once  or  twice.  His  skies  are  constantly 
doudy,  the  country  represented  is  rough  and  broken;  the 
scenes  are  of  a  pastoral  kind,  with  an  effect  generally  of  coming 
rain,  or  else  of  calm  sun-setting.  The  prevalent  feeling  of  his 
landscapes  is  somewhat  sad,  and  to  children,  whether  in  subject- 
groups  or  in  portraits,  he  mostly  lent  an  expression  rather  plain- 
tive than  mirthfuL  It  should  be  acknowledged  that,  whether 
in  portraiture  or  in  landscape,  the  painter's  mannerisms  of 
execution  increased  in  process  of  time — ^patchings  of  the  brush, 
tufty  foliage,  &c.;  some  of  his  portraits  are  hurried  and  flimsy, 
with  a  minimum  of  solid  content,  though  not  other  than  artistic 
in  feeling.  Here  are  a  few  of  his  axioms. — "  What  makes  the 
difference  between  man  and  man  is  real  performance,  and  not 
genius  or  conception."  "  I  don't  think  it  woiUd  be  more  ridiculous 
for  a  person  to  put  his  nose  close  to  the  canvas  and  say  the  colours 
smelt  offensive  than  to  say  how  rough  the  paint  lies,  for  one  is 
just  as  matezvd  as  the  other  with  regard  to  hurting  the  effect  and 
drawing  of  a  picture."  "  The  eye  is  the  only  perspective-master 
needed  by  a  landscape-painter." 

AuTHOxrrxES. — In  1788  Philip  Thicknesse,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Landguard  Fort,  Ipswich,  who  had  been  active  in  promoting  the 
artist's  fortunes  at  starting,  published  A  SkOck  ef  tkt  Li/4  and 
PainHnts  ef  T%omas  Cainsoorough.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the 
painter  at  fiath,  partly  because  the  latter  had  undertaken  to  do  a 
porttait  of  him  as  a  gift,  and  then  neglected  the  work,  and  finally, 
in  a  huff,  bundled  it  off  only  half  done.  The  crucial  question  here  u 
whether  <v  not  Gainsborough  was  reasonably  pledged  to  perform 
any  such  gratuitous  work,  and  this  point  has  bieen  contested.  Thick- 
nesae's  book  is  in  i>art  adverse  to  (Gainsborough,  and  more  particu- 
larly so  to  his  wife.  Reynolds's  "  Lecture  "  on  Gainsborough, 
replete  with  critical  insight,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  as  a  leading 
document.  In  1856  a  needfully  compiled  Lifewt  Thomas  Caini' 
borough  was  brought  out  by  T.  W.  Fulcher.  Tnb  was  the  first 
substantial  work  about  him  subsequent  to  Allan  Cunningham's 
lively  account  (1829)  in  his  Lives  of  the  Painters.  Of  late  vears  a 
neat  deal  has  been  written,  mainly  but  not  by  any  means  exclusively 
from  the  critical  or  technical  point  of  view: — Sir  Walter  Armstrong 
(two  works,  1896  and  1898);  Mrs  Arthur  Bell  (1903);  Sir  W.  M. 
Conway,  ArHstw  Devdopment  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  (1886); 
Lord  Ronald  Sutherbnd  (^ower  (1903):  G.  M.  Brock- Arnold  (1881). 
G.  Pauli  has  brought  out  an  illustrated  work  in  C»erinany  (1904) 
under  the  title  Catnsborougfu  (W.  M.  R.) 

CfAINSBOROUOH,  a  market  town  in  the  W.  Lindsey  or 
Gainsborough  parliamentary  division  of  Lincolnshire,  England; 
on  the  right  (E.)  bank  of  the  Trent.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  x7,66o.  It  is  served  by  the  Lincoln-Doncaster  joint  line 
of  the  Great  Northern  and  Great  Eastern  railways,  by  which  it 
is  x6  m.  N.W.  of  Lincoln,  and  by  the  Great  Central  railway. 
The  parish  church  of  All  Saints  is  classic  of  the  i8th  century, 
excepting  the  Perpendicular  tower.  The  two  other  parish 
churches  are  modem.  The  Old  Hall,  of  the  xsth  century,  en- 
larged in  the  x6th,  is  a  picturesque  btiilding,  forming  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  partially  timber-framed,  but  having  a 
beautiful  orid  window  and  other  parts  of  stone.    There  is  also 
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a  Tudor  tower  of  brick.  A  literary  and  scientific  institute  occupy 
part  of  the  building.  Gainsborough  possesses  a  granunar  school 
(founded  in  1589  by  a  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth)  and  other 
schools,  town-hall,  county  court-house,  Albert  Hall'and  Church 
of  England  Institute.  Tliere  is  a  large  carrying  trade  by  water 
on  the  Trent  and  neighbouring  canah.  Shipbuilding  and  iron- 
founding  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  linseed 
cake,  and  agricultural  and  other  machinery. 

Gainsborough  {Gegneshurk)  was  probably  inhabited  by  the 
Saxons  on  account  of  the  fishing  in  the  Tlrent.  The  Saxon 
Chronide  states  that  in  X013  the  Danish  king  Sweyn  landed 
here  and  subjugated  the  inhabitants.  Gainsborough,  though  not 
a  chartered  borough,  was  probably  one  by  prescription,  for 
mention  is  made  of  burghal  tenure  in  zaSo.  The  privilege  of 
the  return  of  writs  was  conferred  on  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1323,  and  confirmed 
to  Ralph  de  Percy  in  1383.  Mention  is  made  in  1204  of  a 
Wednesday  market,  but  there  is  no  extant  grant  before  1258, 
when  Henry  III.  granted  a  Tuesday  market  to  William  de 
Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  also  obtained  from  Edward  I. 
in  2291  licence  for  an  annual  fair  on  All  Saints'  Day,  and  the 
seven  preceding  and  eight  following  days.  In  1243  Henry  III. 
granted  to  John  Talbot  licence  for  a  yearly  fair  on  the  eve,  day 
and  morrow  of  St  James  the  Apostle.  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1592 
granted  to  Thomas  Lord  Burgh  two  fairs,  to  begin  on  Easter 
Monday  and  on  the  9th  of  October,  each  lasting  three  days. 
Charles  I.  in  1635-1636  extended  the  duration  of  each  to  nine 
days.  The  Tuesday  market  is  still  held,  and  the  fair  days  are 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  Easter-week,  and  the  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  after  the  20th  of  October. 

See  Adam  Stark,  Hislory  and  Annuities  of  Cainshurgh  (London, 
1843)- 

OAIRONER,  JAMES  (1828-  ),  English  historian,  son  of 
John  Gairdner,  M.D.,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  22nd  of 
March  1828.  Educated  in  his  native  city,  he  entered  the  Public 
Record  Office  in  London  in  2846,  becoming  assistant  keeper  of 
the  public  records  (1859-1893).  Gairdner's  valuable  and  pains- 
taking contributions  to  English  history  relate  chiefly  to  the 
reigns  of  Richard  III.,  Henry  VII.  «nd  Henxy  VUI.  For  the 
"  Rolls  Series  "  he  edited  LeUers  and  Papers  UlustraHve  of  the 
Reigns  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII,  (London,  1861-2863),  and 
Memorials  of  Jlenry  VII,  (London,  1858) ;  and  he  succMded 
J.  S.  Brewer  in  editing  the  Letters  and  Papers,  foreign  and 
domestic,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (London,  186  2-1 905). 
He  brought  out  the  best  edition  of  the  Paston  Letters  (London, 
2872-1875,  and  again  1896),  for  which  he  wrote  a  valuable 
introduction;  and  for  the  Camden  Society  he  edited  the  Histori- 
cal collections  of  a  Citizen  of  London  (London,  2876),  and  Three 
iSth-cenlury  Chronicles  (London, -2880).  His  other  works  include 
excellent  monographs  on  Richard  III.  (London,  2878,  new  and 
enlarged  edition,  Cambridge,  2898),  and  on  Henry  VII.  (London, 
2889,  and  subsequently);  The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York 
(London,  2874,  and  other  editions);  The  English  Church  in  the 
J 6th  century  (London,  2902);  LoUardy  and  the  Reformation  in 
England  (2908);  and  contributions  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
BrUannica,  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  the  Cambridge 
Modem  History,  an4  the  English  Historical  Review.  Gairdner 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  imiversity  of 
Edinburgh  in  2897,  and  was  made  a  C.B.  in  2900. 

GAIRLOGH  (Gaelic  gedrr,  short),  a  sea  loch,  village  and 
parish  in  the  west  of  the  county  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Scotland. 
Pop.  of  parish  (2902)  3797.  The  parish  covets  a  large  district 
on  the  coast,  and  stretches  inland  beyond  the  farther  banks 
of  Loch  Maree,  the  whole  of  which  lies  within  its  bounds.  It 
also- includes  the  islands  of  Dry  and  Horisdale  in  the  loch,  and 
Ewe  in  Loch  Ewe,  and  occupies  a  total  area  of  200,646  acres. 
The  place  and  loch  must  not  be  confounded  with  Gareloch  in 
Dumbartonshire.  Formerly  an  appanage  of  the  earldom  of  Ross, 
Gairlodi  has  belonged  to  the  Mackenzics  since  the  end  of  the  25th 
century.  Flowerdale,  an  28th-century  house  in  the  pretty  little 
glen  of  the  same  luune,  lying  dose  to  the  village,  is  the  chief 
■eat  of  the  Gairloch  branch  of  the  dan  Mackrnwe.    William 


Ross  (2762-2790),  the  Gaelic  poet,  who  was  schoolmaater  of 
Gairloch,  of  which  his  mother  was  a  native,  was  buried  In  the 
old  kirkyaid,  where  a  monument  commemorates  him. 

GAISBRIC  or  Genser2C  (c.  390-477),  king  of  the  Vazidals, 
was  a  son  of  King  Godegisel  (d.  406),  and  was  bom  about  390. 
Though  lame  and  only  of  moderate  stature,  he  won  renown  as  a 
warrior,  and  became  king  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Gonderic 
in  428.  In  428  or  429  he  led  a  great  host  of  Vandals  from  Spain 
into  Roman  Africa,  and  took  possession  of  Mauretania.  Hiis 
step  is  said  to  have  been  taken  at  the  instigation  of  Boniface, 
the  Roman  general  in  Africa;  if  true,  Boniface  soon  repented  of 
his  action,  and  was  found  resisting  the  Vandals  and  defending 
Hippo  Regius  against  them.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  months 
Gaiseric  raised  the  siege  of  Hippo;  but  Boniface  was  forced 
to  fly  to  Italy,  and  the  city  afterwards  fell  into  the  ha2uls  of  the 
Vandals.  Having  pillaged  and  conquered  abnost  the  wh(de  of 
Roman  Africa,  the  Vandal  king  conduded  a  treaty  with  the 
emperor  Valentinian  HI.  in  435,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  conquests;  this  peace,  however,  did  not  last  long, 
and  in  October  439  he  captured  Carthage,  which  he  22iade  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  According  to  some  authorities  Gaiseric 
at  this  time  first  actually  assumed  the  title  of  king.  In  rdigious 
2natters  he  was  an  Arian,  and  persecuted  the  members  of  the 
orthodox  chunfh  in  Africa,  although  his  religious  policy  varied  with 
his  relations  to  the  Roman  empire.  Tttmi2ig  his  attention  i2i 
another  direction  he  built  a  fleet,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Vandals 
soon  made  them  known  and  feared  along  the  ^ores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. "  Let  us  22iake,"  said  Gaiseric, "  for  the  dwdh'ngs  of 
the  men  with  whom  God  is  angry,"  and  he  left  the  conduct  of 
his  manuding  ships  to  wind  and  wave.  In  455,  however,  he 
led  an  eiq>edition  to  Rome,  stomied  the  dty,  which  for  fourteoi 
days  his  troops  were  permittied  to  plunder,  and  then  returned 
to  Africa  laden  with  spoil.  He  also  carried  with  him  2nany 
ciqptives,  induding  the  empress  Eudoxia,  who  is  said  to  have 
invited  the  Vandals  into  Italy.  The  Romans  made  two  attempts 
to  avenge  thetnsdves,  one  by  the  Western  emperor,  Majorianus, 
in  460,  and  the  other  by  the  Eastern  emperor,  Leo  I.,  dght  years 
later;  but  both  enterprises  failed,  owing  prindpally  to  the  gmius 
of  Gaiseric.  Continuitig  his  course  on  the  sea  the  ki2ig  brought 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica  and  the  Balearic  Islands  under  his  nde, 
and  even  extended  his  conquests  into  Thrace,  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor.  Having  made  peace  with  the  eastern  emperor  Zeno  in 
476,  he  died  on  the  25th  of  January  477.  Gaiseric  was  a  crud 
and  curming  man,  possessing  great  military  talents  and  superior 
mental  gifts.  Though  the  effect  of  his  victories  was  afterwards 
neutralized  by  the  successes  of  Bdisarius,  his  2uune  long  remained 
the  glory  of  the  Vandals.  The  tiame  Gaiseric  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  gais,  a  javelin,  and  mj^,  a  kiiig. 

See  Vandals;  also  T.  Hodgkin,  Italr  and  her  Invaders,  vol.  3. 
(London,  2892);  E.  Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall  cf  the  Roman  Empire 
led.  J.  B.  Bury.  2896-1900);  L.  Schmidt,  GeschiekU  der  Vandalen 
(Lapzl^,  1901} ;  and  F.  Martrpye,  Censeric;  La  Conqi^  ocatdala 
en  Afrtque  (Paris,  2907). 

GAISFORD,  THOMAS  (2779-2855),  English  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Iford,  Wiltshire,  on  the  22nd  of  December  1779. 
Proceeding  to  Oxford  in  2797,  he  became  successivdy  student 
and  tutor  of  Christ  Church,  and  was  in  2822  appointed  regius 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  U2uvenity.  Taking  orders,  he  hdd 
(2825-2847)  the  college  living  of  Westwell,  in  OxfOrdi^ure,  and 
other  ecdesiastical  preferments  simultaneously  with  his  professor- 
ship. From  2832  until  his  death  on  the  2nd  of  June  2855,  he 
was  dean  of  Christ  Church.  As  curator  of  .Uie  Bodleian  and 
principal  delegate  of  the  University  Press  be  was  instrumental 
in  securing  the  co-operation  of  distinguished  European  schcdais 
as  collators,  iwtably  Bekker  and  Dindorf .  Among  his  numerous 
contributions  to  Greek  literature  may  be  mentioned,  Hephaes- 
tion's  Encheiridion  (iSio); -Poitae  Groed  minores  (2824-2820); 
Stobaeus'  Florilegium  (2822);  Herodotus,  with  variorum  notes 
(2824);  Suidas'  Lexicon  (2834);  Etymolopcon  magnum  (1848); 
Eusebius's  Praeparatio  (2843)  and  Demonstratio  evangjdica 
(2852).  In  2856  the  Gaisford  prizes, for  Greekcoinposition, were 
f oundled  at  Oxford  to  pezpetuate  his  numoiy. 
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6AIUS»  a  celebrated  Roman  jurist.  Of  his  penonal  history 
very  little  is  known.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  even  his  full 
name.  Gains  or  Cains  being  merely  the  personal  name(praenomen) 
to  common  in  Rome.  From  internal  evidence  in  his  works  it  may 
be  gathered  that  he  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  the  emperors 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pins,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus. 
His  works  were  thus  composed  between  the  years  130  and  180, 
at  the  time  when  the  Roman  empire  was  most  prosperous,  and 
its  government  the  best.  Most  probably  Gains  lived  in  some 
provincial  town,  and  hence  we  find  no  contemporary  notices  of 
his  life  or  works.  After  his  death,  however,  his  writings  were 
recognized  as  of  great  authority,  and  the  emperor  Valentinian 
named  him,  along  with  Papinian,  Ulpian,  Modeatinus  and 
Paulns,  as  one  of  the  five  jurists  whose  opinions  were  to  be  followed 
by  judicial  officers  in  deciding  cases.  The  works  of  these  jurists 
accordingly  became  most  important  sources  of  Roman  law. 

Besides  the  jHstttiUes,  which  are  a  complete  exposition  of  the 
dements  of  Roman  law,  Gaius  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
Edicts  of  the  MagistraUSf  of  Commentaries  on  ike  Twehe  Tables, 
and  on  the  important  Lex  Papia  Poppaea,  and  several  other 
works.  His  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  Roman  law  is  apparent, 
and  for  this  reason  his  work  is  most  valuable  to  the  historian  of 
eariy  institutions.  In  the  disputes  between  the  two  schools  of 
Roman  jurists  he  generslly  attached  himself  to  that  of  the 
Sabinians,  who  were  said  to  be  followers  of  Ateius  Capito,  of 
whose  life  we  have  some  aca>unt  in  the  Annats  of  Tacitus,  and  to 
advocate  a  strict  adherence  as  far  as  possible  to  ancient  rules, 
and  %o  resist  innovation.  Many  quotations  from  the  works  of 
Gaius  occur  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian,  and  so  acquired  a 
permanent  place  in  the  system  of  Roman  law;  while  a  com- 
parison of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  with  those  of  Gaius  shows 
that  the  whole  method  and  arrangement  of  the  later  work  were 
copied  from  that  of  the  earlier,  and  very  numerous  passages  are 
word  for  word  the  same.  Probably,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  of  three  centuries  which  eUpsed  between  Gains  and 
Justinian,  the  Institutes  of  the  former  had  been  the  familiar  text- 
book of  all  students  of  Roman  law. 

Unfortunately  the  work  was  lost  to  modem  scholars,  until,  in 
1816,  a  manuscript  was  discovered  by  B.  G.  Niebuhr  in  the 
chapter  library  of  Verona,  in  which  certain  of  the  works  of  St 
Jerome  were  written  over  some  earlier  writings,  which  proved 
to  be  the  lost  work  of  Gaius.  The  greater  part  of  the  palimpsest 
has,  however,  been  deciphered  and  the  text  is  now  fairly  complete. 
This  discovery  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  portions  of  the 
history  of  Roman  law  which  had  previously  been  most  olMCure. 
Much  of  the  histories!  information  given  by  Gaius  is  wanting  in 
the  compilations  of  Justinian,  and,  in  particular,  the  account  of 
the  ancient  forms  of  procedure  in  actions.  In  these  forms  can  be 
traced  "survivals"  from  the  most  primitive  times,  which 
provide  the  science  of  comparative  law  with  valuable  illustrations, 
which  may  explain  the  strange  forms  of  legal  procedure  found  in 
other  eariy  S3rstems.  Another  circumstance  which  renders  the 
work  of  Gaius  more  interesting  to  the  historiosl  student  than  that 
of  Justinian,  is  that  Gaius  lived  at  a  time  when  actions  were 
tried  by  the  system  of  formulae,  or  formal  directions  given  by  the 
praetor  before  whom  the  case  first  came,  to  the  judex  to  whom  he 
referred  it.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  these  formulae 
it  is  impossible  to  solve  the  most  interesting  question  in  the  his- 
tory of  Roman  law,  and  show  how  the  rigid  rules  peculiar  to  the 
ancient  Uw  of  Rome  were  modified  by  what  has  been  called  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  praetors,  and  made  applicable  to  new 
conditions,  and  brought  into  harmony  with  th<{  notions  and  the 
needs  of  a  more  developed  society.  It  is  clear  from  evidence  of 
Caius  that  this  result  was  obtained,  not  by  an  independent  set  of 
couru  administering,  as  in  England  previous  to  the  Judicature 
Acts,  a  system  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  courts,  but  by 
the  manipulation  of  the  formulae.  In  the  time  of  Justinian  the 
work  was  complete,  and  the  formulary  system  had  disappeared. 

The  Institutes  of  Gaius  are  divided  into  four  books— the  first 
treating,  of  persons  and  the  differences  of  the  status  they  may 
occupy  In  the  eye  of  the  law;  the  second  of  things,  and  the 
in  which  rights  over  them  may  be  acquired,  including  the 


law  rdating  to  wiDs;  the  third  of  intestate  tacoenloD  and  of 
oUigations;  the  fourth  of  actions  and  thtir  forms. 

Tnere  are  several  carefully  prepared  editions  df  the  InsOtuleSf 
starting  from  that  of  GAichen  (iSao).  down  to  that  of  Studemuna 
and  Krilger  (1900).  The  most  complete  Eneliah  edition  is  that  of 
E.  Poste,  which  includes  beside  the  text  an  EngUih  translarion  and 
oofnous  commentarv  (188^).  A  comparison  jh  the  eariy  fonns  of 
actions  mentioned  Vy  Gaius  with  those  used  by  other  primitive 
societies  will  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Maine's  Ejf^y  Institutions,  cap.  o. 
For  further  information  aee  M.  Glasson,  Etude  sur  Coins  et  sur  te 
jus  respondendi;  also  Roman  Law. 

0AIU8  CAESAR  (aj).  X3-41),  sumamed  Caugxtia,  Roman 
emperor  from  37-41,  jroungest  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina 
the  elder,  was  bom  on  the  3xst  of  August  aj>.  is.  He  was 
brought  up  in  his  father's  camp  on  the  Rhine  among  the  soldiers, 
and  received  the  name  Caligula  trota  the  caligaef  or  foot-soldiers' 
boots,  which  he  used  to  wear.  He  also  accompanied  his  father  to 
Syria,  and  after  his  death  retumod  to  Rome.  In  3s  he  was 
summoned  by  Tiberius  to  Capreae,  and  by  skilful  flattery  managed 
to  escape  the  fate  of  his  relatives.  After  the  murder  of  Tiberius 
by  Naevius  Sertorius  Macro,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
which  was  probably  due  to  his  instigation,  Caligula  ascended  the 
throne  amidst  the  rejoidngs  of  the  people.  The  senate  conferred 
the  imperial  power  upon  him  alone,  although  Tiberius  Gemellus, 
the  grandson  of  the  preceding  emperor,  had  been  designated  as 
his  co-heir.  He  entered  on  his  first  consulship  in  July  37.  For 
the  first  eight  months  of  his  reign  he  did  not  disappoint  the 
popular  expectation;  but  after  his  recovery  from  a  severe  illness 
his  true  character  showed  itself.  His  extravagance,  cruelty  and 
profligacy  can  hardly  be  explained  except  on  the  assumption  that 
he  was  out  of  his  mind.  According  to  Pelham,  much  of  his 
conduct  was  due  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  was  brought  up, 
and  the  ideas  of  sovereignty  instilled  into  him,  which  led  him  to 
pose  as  a  monarch  of  the  Graeco-oriental  type.  To  fill  his  ex- 
hausted treasury  he  put  to  death  his  wedthy  subjects  and 
confiscated  their  property;  even  the  poor  fell  victims  to  his 
thirst  for  blood.  He  bestowed  the  priesthood  and  a  consulship 
upon' his  horse  Indtatus,  and  demanded  that  sacrifice  should  be 
offered  to  himself.  He  openly  declared  that  he  wished  the  whole 
Roman  people  had  only  one  head,  that  he  might  cut  it  off  at  a 
single  stroke.  In  39  he  set  out  with  an  army  to  Gaul,  nominally 
to  punish  the  Germans  for  having  invaded  Roman  territory,  but  in 
reality  to  get  money  by  plunder  and  confiscation.  Before  leaving, 
he  led  his  troops  to  the  coast  opposite  Britain,  and  ordered  them 
to  pick  up  shells  on  the  seashore,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  gods  at 
Rome  as  the  spoils  of  ocean.  On  his  return  he  entered  Rome 
with  an  ovation  (a  minor  form  of  triumph),  temples  were  built, 
statues  erected  in  his  honour,  and  a  spedal  priesthood  instituted 
to  attend  to  his  worship.  The  people  were  ground  down  by  new 
forms  of  taxation  and  every  kind  of  extortion,  but  on  the  whole 
Rome  was  free  from  internal  disturbances  during  his  reign; 
some  insignificant  conspirades  were  discovered  and  rendered 
abortive.  A  personal  insult  to  Cassius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a 
praetorian  cohort,  led  to  Caligula's  assassination  on  the  S4th  of 
January  4r. 

See  Suetonius,  Gi/ifiifa;  Tadtus,  Annals,  vi.  30  ff.;  Dio  Cassius 
Ibc.;  see  also  S.  Baring  Gould,  The  Tragedy  of  the  Caesars  (3rd  ed.. 
1893);  H.  F.  Pdham  in  Quarterly  Review  (April.  1905);  H.  Willrich. 


BeitrAge  tur  alten  Ceukickte  (1903):  H.  Schiller,  Ceschichle  der 
romiscken  Kaiserteit,  i.  pt.  i;  J.  B.  Bury.  Student's  Hist,  of  the 
Roman  Empire  (1893);  Merivale.  History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire,  ch.  48;  H.  Fumcaux's  Annals  of  Tacitus,  ii.  (introduction). 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  famous  pamphlet  by  L.  Quidde, 
Caligula.  Eine  Studio  HBer  rdmischen  Cdsareuwaknsinn  and  an 
anonymous  supplement,  1st  Caligula  mit  unserer  Zeit  oer^eichbar  t 
(both  1894);  and  a  reply,  Fin-de-Siicle^Jeschichtssekreibungt  by 
C.  Sommcrfeldt  (1895)^ 

OALAOO,  the  Senegal  name  of  the  long-tailed  African  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lemur-like  Primates,  which  has  been  adopted  as 
their  technical  designation.  Till  recently  the  galagos  have 
been  included  in  the  family  Lemnridae-,  but  this  is  restricted  to 
the  lemurs  of  Madagascar,  and  they  are  now  classed  with  the 
lorises  and  pottos  in  the  family  NycticebidaOt  of  which  they  form 
the  section  Galaginae,  characterized  by  the  great  elongation  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  feet  (tarsus)  and  the  power  of  folding  the 
Urge  ears.    Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Africa  south  of  the 
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Sahara  galagos  are  widdy  distributed  in  the  wooded  districts, 
from  Senegambia  in  the  west  to  Abyssinia  in  the  east,  and  as  far 
south  as  NataL  They  pass  the  day  in  sleep,  but  are  very  active  at 
night,  feeding  on  fruits,  insects  and  small  birds.  When  they 
descend  to  the  ground  they  sit  upright,  and  move  about  by 
jumping  with  their  hind-legs  like  jerboas.  They  are  pretty  little 
animals,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  small  cat  to  less  than  that  of  a 
rat,  with  large  eyes  and  ears,  soft  woolly  fur  and  long  tails. 
There  are  several  species,  of  which  G.  arasskaudatus  from 
Mozambique  is  the  largest;  together  with  G,  gametU  of  Natal, 
G.  agisymbanus  of  Zanzibar,  and  G.  monteiroi  of  Angola,  this 
represents  the  subgenus  OUttemur,  The  typical  group  indudes 
C.  senegaUnsis  (or  galago)  of  Senegal,  G,  aUeni  of  West  and 
Central  Africa,  and  d.  mohdi  of  South  Africa;  while  G.  demidoffi 
of  West  and  Central  Africa  and  G.  anomurus  of  French  Congoland 
represent  the  subgenus  Hemigalago.  (R.  L.*) 

OALANOAU  formerly  written  "gaUngale,"  and  sometimes 
**  garingal,"  rkiauma  gtUangae  (Arab.  Kholinjan  ;^  Ger.  Galgant- 
wunel'f  Fr.  Racine  ie  Gdanga),  a  drug,  now  obsolete,  with  an 
aromatic  taste  like  that  of  mingled  ginger  and  pepper.  Lesser 
galangal  root,  radix  galangae  minorist  the  ordinary  galangal  of 
commerce,  is  the  dried  rhizome  of  Alpinia  officituurum,  a  pluit  of 
the  natural  order  Zingiberaceacj  growing  in^e  Chinese  island  of 
Hainan,  where  it  is  cultivated,  and  probably  also  in  the  woods  of 
the  southern  provinces  of  China.  The  plant  is  dosely  allied  to 
Alpinia  cakarata,  the  rhizome  of  which  is  sold  in  the  bazaars  of 
some  parts  of  India  as  a  sort  of  galangal.  Its  stems  attain  a 
length  of  about  4  ft.,  and  its  leaves  are  slender,  lanceolate  and 
Jight-green,  and  have  a  hot  taste;  the  flowers  are  white  with 
nA.  veins,  and  in  simple  racemes;  the  roots  form  dense  masses, 
sometimes  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter;  and  the  rhizomes  grow 
horizontally,  and  are  |  in.  or  less  in  thickness.  Galangal  seems  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  andent  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to 
have  been  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  Arabian  physidans. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Ibn  KhurdAdbah,  an  Arabian 
geographer  who  floiirished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century, 
and  "  gallengar  "  (gallingale  or  galangal)  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  an  Anglo-Saxon  recdpt  for  a  "  wen  salve  "  (see  O.  Cockayne, 
Saxon  LeechdomSf  vol.  iii.  p.  13).  In  the  middle  ages,  as  at  present 
in  Livonia,  Esthonia  and  central  Russia,  galang^  was  in  esteem 
in  Europe  both  as  a  medidne  and  a  spice,  and  in  China  it  is  still 
employed  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  Its  chief  consumption  iS"  iA 
Russia,  where  it  is  used  as  a  cattle-medicine,  and  as  a  flavouring 
for  liqueurs. 

GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS,  an  archipelago  of  five  larger  and  ten 
smaller  islands  in  the  Padfic  Ocean,  exactly  under  the  equator. 
The  nearest  island  to  the  South  American  coast  lies  580  m.  W.  of 
Ecuador,  to  which  country  they  bdong.  The  name  is  derived 
from  gaidpago,  a  tortoise,  on  account  of  the  giant  spedes,  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  fauna.  The  islands  were  discovered 
early  in  the  x6th  century  by  Spaniards,  who  gave  them  thdr 
present  name.  They  were  then  uninhabited.  The  English  names 
of  the  individual  islands  were  probably  given  by  buccaneers,  for 
whom  the  group  formed  a  convenient  retreat. 

The  larger  members  of  the  group,  several  of  which  attain  an 
elevation  of  2000  to  2500  ft.,  are  Albemarle  or  Isabela  (100  m. 
long,  28  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  with  an  area  of  1650  sq.  m.  and 
an  extreme  elevation  of  5000  ft.)}  Narborough  or  Femandina, 
Indefatigable  or  Santa  Cruz,  Chatham  or  San  Cristobal,  James 
or  San  Salvador,  and  Charles  or  Santa  Maria.  The  total  land 
area  is  estimated  at  about  2870  sq.  m.  (about  that  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire).  The  extraordinary  number  of  craters, 
a  few  of  which  are  reported  still  to  be  active,  gives  evidence 
that  the  archipelago  is  the  result  of  volcanic  action.  The 
number  of  main  craters  may  be  about  twenty-five,  but  there 
are  very  many  small  eruptive  cones  on  the  flanks  of  the  old 
volcanoes.    There  is  a  convict  settlement  on  Chatham  with 

*  Apparently  derived  from  the  Chinese  Kau-tiang-Kiang,  <.e. 
Kau-liang  ginger,  the  term  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  galangal,  after 
the  prefecture  Kau-chau  fu  in  Canton  province,  formcrfv  cafled  Kau- 
liang  (see  F.  Porter  Smith.  Contrib.  to  Ike  Materia  Uedica .  ^  .of 
China,  p.  9,  1871). 


some  300  inhabitants  living  in  low  thatched  or  iroki-foofed 
huts,  under  the  supervision  of  a  police  commissioner  and  other 
officials  of  Ecuador,  by  which  country  the  group  was  annexed  in 
1832,  when  General  Villamil  founded  Floreana  on  Charics  Island, 
naming  it  in  honour  of  Juan  Jos6  Flores,  president  of  Ecuador. 
A  governor  has  been  appointed  since  1885,  some  importance 
being  foreseen  for  the  isluids  in  connexion  with  tlie  cutting  of  the 
Panama  canal,  as  the  group  ties  on  the  route  to  Austratia  opened 
up  by  that  scheme.  Charles  Island,  the  most  valuable  of  the 
groUp,  is  cultivated  by  a  small  colony.  On  many  of  the  islets 
numerous  tropical  fruits  are  found  growing  wild,  but  they  are  no 
doubt  escapes  from  cultivation,  just  as  ^e  large  herds  of  idld 
cattle,  horses,  donkeys,  pigs,  goats  and  dogs — the  last  large  and 
fierce — which  occur  abimdantly  on  most  of  the  islands  have 
escaped  from  domestication. 

The  diores  of  the  larger  islands  are  frin|^  in  some  parts  with  a 
dense  barrier  of  mangroves,  backed  by  an  often  impenetrable 
thicket  of  tropical  undergrowth,  which,  as  the  ridges  are  ascended, 
give  place  to  taller  trees  and  deep  green  bushes  which  are  covered 
with  orchids  and  trailing  moss  (orckitta),  and  from  which  creepeis 
hang  down  interiadng  the  vegetation.  But  generally  the  low 
grounds  are  parched  and  rocky,  presenting  only  a  few  thickets  of 
Peruvian  cactus  and  stunted  ^irubs,  and  a  most  uninviting  shore. 
The  contrast  between  this  low  zone  and  the  upper  zone  of  rich 
vegetation  (above  about  800  ft.)  is  curiously  marked.  From  July 
to  November  the  douds  hang  low  on  the  mountains,  and  give 
moisture  to  the  upper  zone,  while  the  ctimate  of  the  lower  is  dry. 
Rain  in  the  lower  zone  b  scanty,  and  from  May  to  January  does 
not  occur.  The  porous  soil  abilorbs  the  moisture,  and  fresh  water 
is  scarce.  Though  the  islands  are  under  the  equator,  the  dxmate 
is  not  intensdy  hot,  as  it  is  tempered  by  cold  ctirrents  from  the 
Antarctic  sea,  which,  having  followed  the  coast  of  Peru  as  far  as 
Cape  Blanco,  bear  off  to  the  N.W.  towards  and  throu^  the 
Galapagos.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  lower  zone  is  about 
71°  F.,  that  of  the  upper  from  66*"  to  62^ 

The  Galapagos  Islands  are  of  some  commercial  importance  to 
Ecuador,  on  account  of  the  guano  and  the  orchilla  moss  found 
on  them  and  exported  to  Europe.  Except  on  Charles  Island, 
where  settlement  has  existed  longest,  tittle  or  no  influence  of 
the  presence  of  man  is  evident  in  the  group;  stfll,  the  running 
wild  of  dogs  and  cats,  and,  as  regards  the  vegetation,  especially 
goats,  must  in  a  comparatively  diort  period  greatly  modify  the 
biological  conditions  of  the  i^ands. 

The  origin  and  devdopment  of  these  conditions,  in  islands  so 
distinctly  oceanic  as  the  Galapagos,  have  given  its  chief  import- 
ance to  this  archipdago  since  it  was  visited  by  Darwin  in 
the  "  Beagle.'*  The  Galapagos  archipdago  possesses  a  rare  ad- 
vantage from  its  isolated  situation,  and  from  the  fact  that  its 
history  has  never  been  .interfered  with  by  any  aborigines  of  the 
human  race.  Of  the  seven  spedes  of  giant  tortoises  known  to 
sdence  (although  at  the  discovery  of  the  islands  there  were 
probably  fifteen)  aU  are  indigenous,  and  each  is  confined  to  its 
own  islet.  There  also  occurs  a  peculiar  genus  of  lizards  with  two 
spedes,  the  one  marine,  the  other  terrestrial.  The  majority  of  the 
birds  are  of  endemic  spedes  pecutiar  to  different  islets,  while 
more  than  half  belong  to  pecutiar  genera.  More  than  half  of  the 
flora  is  unknown  elsewhere. 

Since  i860  several  viuts  have  been  paid  to  the  group  by  scientific 
investigatora — by  Dr  Habel  in  1868;  Messrs  Baur  and  Adams,  and 
the  naturalisU  of  the  "  Albatross,"  between  1888  and  1891 ;  and  in 
1807-1898  by  Mr  Charies  Harris,  whose  journey  was  specially  under- 
talcen  at  the  instance  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild.  Vcrv  com- 
plete  collections  have  therefore,  as  a  result  of  these  expeditions, 
been  brought  together;  but  their  examination  does  not  materially 
change  the  facts  upon  which  the  oonduuons  arrived  at  by  Darwin, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  tnrds  and  plants,  were  based;  tbouj^h  he 
"  no  doubt  would  have  paid  more  attention  to  [the  evid«ice  afforded 
by  Land-tortoiscsJ,  if  he  had  been  in  possenion  of  facts  with  which 
we  are  acquaintedf  now  **  (Gflnthcr).  ^  His  conclunons  were  that  the 
group  "  has  never  been  nearer  the  mainland  than  it  is  now,  nor  have 
Its  members  been  at  any  time  closer  together  ";  and  that  the  char- 
acter ot  the  flora  and  fauna  is  the -result  of  spodes  straggUi^  over 
from  America,  at  long  intervals  of  time,  to  the  different  islets,  where 
in  thdr  isolation  they  have  gradually  varied  in  different  degrees 
and  ways  from  their  ancestors.    Equally  indedsi\'e  Is  the  funber 
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explontioii  as  to  evidence  for  the  opinion  held  by  other  naturslUts 
that  the  endemic  species  of  the  different  islands  have  resulted  from 
subsidences,  through  volcanic  action,  which  have  reduced  one  lufie 
bland  mass  into  a  number  of  islets,  wherein  the  separated  speaes 
became  differentiated  during  their  isolation.  The  preaenoe  of  these, 
eiant  reptilM  on  the  group  u  the  chief  fact  on  which  a  former 
nnd  connexion  with  the  continent  of  America  may  be  sustained. 
"  Nearly  aH  authorities  agree  that  it  is  not  probable  that  they  have 
crossed  the  wkSe  sea  between  the  Galapagos  islands  and  the  American 
continent,  althoueh,  while  they  are  hclplessj  and  quite  unable  to 
swim,  they  can  float  on  the  water.  It  their  ancestors  had  been 
carried  out  to  sea  once  or  twice  by  a  flood  and  safely  drifted  as  far  as 
the  Galap^jos  Islands  "  (Wallace), "  they  must  have  been  numerous 
on  the  omtinent  "  (Rothschild  and  Hartert).  No  remains,  and  oi 
course  no  living  qiedes,  of  these  tortoises  are  known  to  exist  or  have 
existed  on  the  mainland.  Rothschild  and  Hartert  think  "it  u 
more  natural  to  assume  the  disappearanceof  a  great  stock  of  animals, 
the  remains  of  which  have  survived,  .  .  .  than  to  assume  the  dis- 
appearance in  comparatively  recent  times  (<*.«.  in  the  Eocene  period 
or  later)  of  enormous  land  masses."  Past  elevations  of  land,  how- 
ever (and  doubtless  eouaUy  great  subsidences)  have  taken  place  in 
South  America  since  the  Eocene,  and  the  conclusion  that  extensive 
areas  <rf  land  have  subsided  in  the  Indian  Ocean  has  long  been  base4 
on  a  somewhat  similar  distribution  of  giant  tortoises  in  the  Mascarene 

AvTHOtXTBS.— Darwin,  Voyage  of  the  "  Beagfe  **:  O.  Salvin, "  Oh 
the  Avifauna  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago,"  trans.  Zool.  Soe. 
part  ix.  (1876):  Sclater-and  Salvin,  "Characters  of  New  Species 
collected  by  Dr  Habel  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,"  Proc  Zool.  Soe, 
London,  1870,  pp.  332-337;  A.  R.  Wallace,  GeografikUal  Die- 
tnbutwn  of  Animals  {^vn  York,  1876):  Thepdor  Wolf,_£tfi  Besueh 


tt,  1899);  Rtdgwa:  .   _ 

Archipelaco/'  Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mns.  vol.  xix.  pp.  459*670  (1897): 
Baitr,  "  New  ObKrvations  on  the  Origin  of  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
A  mer.  Nat.  (1897).  pp.  661-680, 864-806 ;  A.  Agassis,  "^Tbe  GaUpagoa 
Islands."  Bntl.  Mns.  Comp.  Zool.  voL  xxiiL  pp.  56-75;  A.  GQnther, 
Proc.  lAntt.  Soc.  (London  (President's  Address),  October  1898), 
pp.  14-39  (with  biolibgraphy  from  1875  to  1898  on  gigantic  lana- 
tortoises):  Rothschild  and  Hartert,  ^'Review of  the  Ornithology 
of  the  Galapagos  Islands,"  Nooitates  Moologieae,  vi.  pp.  85-305; 
B.  L.  Robinson,  "  Flora  of  the  GaUpagos  Islands,"  Proc.  Amer, 
Acad.  0/  Arts  and  Sciences^  xxzviiL  (1903 J. 

OALASHIBU,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  SeOdrkthire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1891)  I7>367;  (zQox)  X3i6x5-  It »  situated  on 
Gala  Water,  vithin  a  short  diistance  of  its  junction  with  the 
Tweed,  33}  m.  S.S.E.  of  Edinbu^  by  the  North  British  railway. 
The  town  stretches  for  more  than  2  m.  along  both  banks  of  the 
river,  the  mills  and  factories  occupying  the  valley  by  the  stream, 
the  villas  and  better-class  houses  the  lUgh-lying  ground  on  either 
nde.  The  principal  structuies  include  the  municipal  buildings, 
com  exdMUige,  library,  public  hall,  and  the  maricet  cross.  The 
town  »  under  the  control  of  a  provost,  bailies  and  oouncfl,  and, 
abng  with  Hawick  and  Selkirk,  forms  the  Hawick  (or  Border) 
group  of  pariiamentaiy  burghs.  The  wooUen  manufactures, 
dating  from  the  dose  of  the  x6th  century,  are  the  most 
important  in  Scotland,  though  now  mainly  confined  to  the  weav* 
ing  iA  tweeds.  Other  leading  industries  are  hosiery,  tanning 
(with  the  largest  3raxds  in  Scotland),  dyeing,  iron  and  brass  found- 
ing, engineering  and  boot-making.  Originally  a  viUage  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  pQgrims  to  Mdrose  Abbey  (4  m.  £.  by  S.), 
it  became,  early  in  the  x  5th  centuxy,  an  occasional  residence  of  the 
Douglases,  who  were  then  keepers  of  Ettrick  Forest,  and  whose 
peel-tower  was  not  demolished  till  18x4.  Galashiels  was  created 
into  a  burgh  of  barony  in  X599.  The  Catrail  or  Picts'  Work 
begins  near  the  town  and  passes  immediatelyto  the  west.  Qoven- 
fords,  3I  m.  W.,  is  noted  for  the  Tweed  vineries,  which  ara  heated 
by  5  m.  of  water-pipes,  and  supply  the  London  market  throughout 
the  winter.  Two  miles  fartho'  W.  by  S.  is  Ashestiel,  where  Sir 
Walter  Scott  resided  from  1804  to  x8i  3,  where  he  wrote  his  most 
famous  poems  and  began  Wartrleyf  and  which  he  left  for  Abbotsp 
ford. 

OALATIA.  L  In  the  strict  sense  (Galatia  Proper,  Roman 
GoUograteUi  tlus  is  the  name  applied  by  Greek-speaking  peoples 
to  a  large  inland  district  of  Asia  Minor  since  its  occupation  by 
Gaulish  tribes  in  the  3rd  century  b.c  Bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  W.  by  Phrygia,  S.  by  Lycaonia  and 
Cappadoda,  E.  by  Pontus,  it  included  the  greater  part  of  the 
DMdcm  vilayet  ol  Angora,  stretching  from  Pessinus  eastwards  to 


Tavium  and  from  the  Paphlagonian  hills  N.  of  AnQm  southwards 
to  the  N.  end  of  the  salt  lake  Tatta  (but  probably  induding  the 
plains  W.  of  the  lake  during  the  greater  part  of  its  history)  ,->a 
rough  oblong  about  300  m.  long  and  xoo  (to  130)  broad. 

Galatia  is  part  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  here 
ranging  from  3oco  to  3000  ft.  above  sea-levd,  and  falls  geographic- 
ally into  two  parts  separated  by  the  Halys  (Kizil  Irmak), — a 
small  eastern  district  lying  chiefly  in  the  basin  of  the  Delije 
Irmak,  the  prindpal  affluent  of  the  Halys,  and  a  large  western 
region  drained  almost  entirdy  by  the  Sangarius  (Sakaria)  and  its 
tributaries.  On  the  N.  side  Galatia  consists  of  a  series  of  plains 
with  fairly  fertile  soil,  lying  between  bare  hills.  But  the  greater 
part  Is  a  dreary  stretdi  of  barren,  undulating  uplands,  intersected 
by  tiny  streams  and  passing  gradually  into  the  vast  levd  waste  of 
tredess  (anc.  ilxy^)  plain  that  runs  S.  to  Lycaonia;  these 
uplands  are  little  cultivated  and  only  afford  extensive  pasturage 
for  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Cities  are  few  and  far  apart, 
and  the  dimate  is  one  of  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  general 
condition  and  aspect  of  the  country  was  much  the  same  in  andent 
as  in  modem  times. 

The  Gaulish  invaders  appeared  in  Asia  Minor  in  378-377  B.a 
They  numbered  30,000,  of  which  only  one-half  were  fighting  men, 
the  rest  being  doubtless  women  and  children;  and  not  long  after 
their  arrival  we  find  them  divided  into  three  tribes,  Trocmi, 
Tolistobogii  and  Tectosages,  each  of  which  claimed  a  separate 
sphere  of  operations.  They  had  split  off  from  the  army  which 
invaded  Greece  under  Brennus  in  379  B.C.,  and,  marching  into 
Thrace  tmder  Leonnorius  and  Lutarius,  crossed  over  to  Asia  at 
the  invitation  of  Nioomedes  I.  of  Bithynia,  who  required  hdp  in 
his  struggle  against  his  brother.  For  about  46  years  they  were  the 
scourge  of  the  westem  half  of  Asia  Minor,  ravaging  the  country, 
as  allies  of  one  or  other  of  the  warring  princes,  without  any  serious 
check,  until  Attalus  I.,  king  of  Pcrgamum  (341-197),  inflicted 
several  severe  ddeats  upon  them,  and  about  333  B.C.  forced 
them  to  settle  permanently  in  the  region  to  which  they  gave  their 
name.  Probably  they  already  occupied  parts  of  Galatia,  but 
definite  limits  were  now  fixed  and  their  ri^t  to  the  district  was 
formally  recognised.  The  tribes  were  settled  where  they  after- 
wards remained,  the  Tectosages  round  Aucyra,  the  Tolistobogii 
round  Pessinus,  and  the  Trocmi  round  Tavium.  The  constitution 
of  the  Galatian  state  is  described  by  Strabo:  ronformably  to 
Gaulish  custom,  each  tribe  was  divided  into  four  cantons  (Gr. 
Tvrpapxfac),  eadi  governed  by  a  chief  ("tetrarch")  of  its  own 
with  a  judge  under  him,  whose  powers  were  unlimited  except  in 
cases  of  murder,  which  were  tried  before  a  council  of  300  drawn 
'from  the  twdve  cantons  and  meeting  at  a  holy  place  called 
Drynemeton.  But  the  power  of  the  Gauls  was  not  yet  broken. 
They  proved  a  formidable  foe  to  the  Romans  in  thdr  wars  with 
Antiodius,  and  after  Attains'  death  their  raids  into  W.  Asia 
Minor  forced  Rome  in  189  B.c  to  send  an  expedition  against  them 
under  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso,  who  taught  them  a  severe  lesson. 
Henceforward  thdr  military  power  dedined  and  they  fell  at  times 
under  Pontic  ascendancy,  from  which  they  were  finally  freed  by 
the  Mithradatic  wars,  in  which  they  heartily  supported  Rome. 
In  the  settlement  of  64  b.c  Galatia  became  a  client-state  of 
the  empire,  the  old  constitution  disappeared,  and  three  chiefs 
(wrongly  styled  "  tetrarchs  ")  were  appointed,  one  for  each  tribe. 
But  this  arrangement  soon  gave  way  before  the  ambition  of  one 
of  these  tetrarchs,  Ddotarus,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero  and 
Caesar,  who  made  himsdf  master  of  the  other  two  tetrarchies  and 
was  finally  recognized  by  the  Romans  as  king  of  Galatia.  On  the 
death  of  the  third  king  Amyntas  in  35  B.C.,  Galatia  was  incorpor- 
ated by  Augustus  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  few  of  the  provinces 
were  more  enthudastically  loyaL 

The  peculation  of  Galatia  was  not  entirely  Gallic.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Gauls,  western  Galatia  up  to  the  Halys  was  in- 
habited by  Phrygians,  and  eastem  Galatia  by  Cappadodans 
and  other  native  races.  This  native  population  remained,  and 
constituted  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  parts 
and  ahnost  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  They  were  left  in 
possession  of  two-thirds  of  the  land  (d.  Caesar,  B.C.  L  31)  on 
condition  of  pajring  part  of  the  produce  to  their  new  lords,  who 
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took  the  other  third,  and  agriculture  and  commerce  with  all  the 
arts  and  crafts  of  peaceful  life  remained  entirely  in  their  hands. 
They  were  henceforth  ranked  as  "  Galatians  "  by  the  outside 
world  equally  with  their  overlords,  and  it  was  from  their  numbers 
that  the  "  Galatian  "  slaves  who  figure  in  the  markets  of  the 
ancient  world  were  drawn.  The  conquerors,  who  were  few  in 
number,  formed  a  small  military  aristocracy,  living  not  in  the 
towns,  but  in  fortified  villages,  where  the  chiefs  in  their  castles 
kept  up  a  barbaric  state,  surrounded  by  their  tribesmen.  With  the 
decline  of  their  warlike  vigour  they  began  gradiially  to  mix  with 
the  natives  and  to  adopt  at  least  their  religion:  the  amalgamation 
was  accelerated  imder  Roman  influence  and  ultimately  became 
as  complete  as  that  of  the  Normans  with  the  Saxons  in  England, 
but  they  gave  to  the  mixed  race  a  distinctive  tone  and  spirit,  and 
long  retained  their  national  characteristics  and  social  customs, 
as  well  as  their  language  (which  continued  in  use,  side  by  side 
with  Greek,  in  the  4th  century  after  Christ).  In  the'ist  century, 
when  St  Paul  made  his  missionary  journeys,  even  the  towns 
Ancyra,  Pcssinus  and  Tavium  (where  Gauls  were  few)  were  not 
Hellenized,  though  Greek,  the  language  of  government  and  trade, 
was  spoken  there;  while  the  rural  population  was  unaffected 
by  Greek  civilization.  Hellenic  ways  and  modes  of  thought 
begin  to  appear  in  the  towns  only  in  the  later  and  century. 
In  the  rustic  parts  a  knowledge  of  Greek  begins  to  spread  in  the 
3rd  century;  but  only  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  after  the 
transference  of  the  centre  of  government  first  to  Nicomedia  and 
then  to  Constantinople  placed  Galatia  on  the  highway  of  imperial 
communication,  was  Hellenism  in  its  Christian  form  gradually 
diffused   over   the   country.    (See  also  Amcyxa;   Pessznus; 

GOROIUM.) 

II.  The  Roman  province  of  (jalatia,  constituted  25  B.C., 
included  the  greater  part  of  the  country  ruled  by  Amyntas,  viz. 
Galatia  Proper,  part  of  Phrygia  towards  Pisidia  (Apollonia, 
Antioch  and  Iconitmi),  Pisidia,  part  of  Lycaonia  (including 
Lystra  and  Derbe)  and  Isauria.  For  nearly  xoo  years  it  was  the 
frontier  province,  and  the  changes  in  its  boundaries  are  an 
epitome  of  the  stages  of  Roman  advance  to  the  Euphrates,  one 
client-state  after  another  being  annexed:  Paphlagonia  in  6-5 
B.C.;  Sebastopolis,  3-2  B.C.;  Amasia,  a.d.  1-2;  Comana,  A  J). 
34-3  S, — together  forming  Pontus  Galaticus, — the  Pontic  kingdom 
of  Polemon,  a.d.  64,  under  the  name  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  In 
A.D.  70  Cappadoda  (a  procuratorial  province  since  a.d.  17)  with 
Armenia  Minor  became  the  centre  of  the  forward  movement  and 
Galatia  lost  its  importance,  being  merged  with  Cappadoda  in  a 
vast  double  governorship  until  a.d.  X14  (probably),  when  Trajan 
separated  the  two  parts,  making  Galatia  an  inferior  province  of 
diminished  size,  while  Cappadoda  with  Armenia  Minor  and 
Pontus  became  a  great  consular  military  province,  charged  with 
the  defence  of  the  frontier.  Under  Diocletian's  reorganization 
Galatia  was  divided,  about  395,  into  two  parts  and  the  name 
retained  for  the  northern  (now  nearly  identical  with  the  Galatia 
of  Deiotarus);  and  about  390  this  province,  amplified  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  towns  in  the  west,  was  divided  into  Galatia 
Prima  and  Secunda  or  Salutaris,  the  division  indicating  the 
renewed  importance  of  Galatia  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  After 
suffering  from  Persian  and  Arabic  raids,  Galatia  was  conquered 
by  the  Seljuk  Turks  in  the  xith  century  and  passed  to  the 
Ottoman  Turks  in  the  middle  of  the  14th. 

The  question  whether  the  "  Churches  of  Galatia,"  to  which  St 
Paul  addressed  his  Epistle,  were  situated  in  the  northern  or 
southern  part  of  the  province  has  been  much  discussed,  and  in 
EngUud  Prof.  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  has  been  the  prindpal  advocate 
of  the  adoption  of  the  South-Galatian  theory,  whidi  maintains 
that  they  were  the  churches  planted  in  Derbe,  Lystra,  Iconium  and 
Antioch  (see  Galatuns).  In  the  present  writer's  opinion  this  is 
supported  by  the  study  of  the  historical  and  geographical  facts.^ 

AUTROKXTIBS.— Van  Gelder,  De  GaUis  in  Graecia  et  Asia  (1888); 
Staehelin,  Gesch.  d.  klnnasiat.  Galater  (1897);  Perrot,  De  Gatatia 

'  In  the  unsettled  state  of  this  controversy,  weight  naturally 
attaches  to  the  opinion  c^  experts  on  dther  side;  and  the  above 
statement,  iriiile  opposed  to  the  view  taken  in  the  following  artide 
on  the  epbtle,  must  be.  taken  on  its  merits. — Ed.  EM. 


prov.  Rom.  (1867) ;  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Hislw.  Gtop.  (1890).  St  Patd 
(1898).  and  Introd.  to  Histor.  CommeiUary  on  GaUtiaus  (1899). 
For  antiquities  generally,  Perrot,  Explor.  arckiol.  de  la  Galatie  (1862) ; 
K.  Humann  and  O.  Puchstein,  Reisen  m  KUinasiem  (1890);  Koerte. 
Aiken,  MiUeilungen  (1897):  Anderson  and  Crowfoot.  Joum,  0/ 
Hellenic  Studies  (1899) ;  and  Anderson,  Map  of  Asia  Minor  (London, 
Murray.  1903).  Q.  G.  C  A.) 

GALATIANS.  EPISTLE  TO  THE,  one  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  early  Christian  scripture  is  one  of  the  books 
mihtant  in  the  world's  hterature.  Its  usefulness  to  Luther  in  his 
propaganda  was  no  acddent  in  its  history;  it  originated  in  a 
controversy,  and  the  varying  views  of  the  momentous  strug^e 
depicted  in  Gal.  ii.  and  Acts  xv.  have  naturally  determined,  from 
time  to  time,  the  conception  of  the  epistle's  aim  and  date. 
Details  of  the  long  critical  discussion  of  this  problem  cannot  be 
given  here.  (See  Paul.)  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  to  the  present 
writer  the  identification  of  Gal.  ii.  x-xo  with  Acts  xi.  a8  f .  and  not 
with  Acts  XV.  appears  quite  untenable,  while  a  fair  exegesis  of 
Acts  xvi.  x-6  implies  a  distinction  between  such  towns  as  Lystra, 
Derbe  and  Iconium  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Galatian  x^P<^  with 
Phrygia  upon  the  other.*  A  further  visit  to  the  latter  country  is 
mentioned,  upon  this  view,  in  Acts  xviii.  23.  The  Christians  to 
whom  the  epistle  was  addressed  were  thus  inhabitants,  for  the 
most  part  (iv.  8)  of  pagan  birth,  belonging  to  the  northern 
section  of  the  province,  perhaps  mainly  in  its  south-western 
district  adjoining  Bithynia  and  the  province  of  Asia.  The  scanty 
allusions  to  this  mission  in  Acts  cannot  be  taken  as  any  objection 
to  the  theory.  Nor  is  there  any  valid  geographical  difficulty. 
The  country  was  quite  accessible  from  Antioch.  Least  of  all  does 
the  historical  evidence  at  our  disposal  justify  the  inference  that 
the  civilization  of  north  Galatia,  during  the  xst  century  aj>., 
was  Romano-Gallic  rather  than  Hellenic;  for,  as  the  coins  and 
inscriptions  indicate,  the  Anatolian  ctdture  which  predominated 
throughout  the  province  did  not  exdude  the  infusion  dther  of 
Greek  religious  conceptions  or  of  the  Greek  language.  The  degree 
of  elementary  Greek  culture  needful  for  the  tmdcrstanding  of 
Galatians  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  foreign  to  the  in- 
habitants of  north  Galatia.  So  far  as  any  trustworthy  evidence 
is  available,  such  Hellenic  notions  as  are  presupposed  in  this 
epistle  might  well  have  been  intelligible  to  the  Galatians  of  the 
northern  provinces.  Still  less  does  Oit  acquaintance  with  Roman 
jurisprudence  in  iii.  xs-iv.  2  imply,  as  Hahncl  contends  (Ober 
rihn.  Reckt  im  Galaterbrief,  x89s),  not  merdy  that  Paul  must  have 
acquired  such  knowledge  in  Italy  but  that  be  wrote  the  epistle 
there.  A  popular  acquaintance  with  the  outstanding  features  of 
Roman  law  was  widely  diffused  by  this  time  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  epistle  can  hardly  have  been  written  therefore  until  after 
the  period  described  in  Acts  xvili.  22,  but  the  terminus  ad  quern  is* 
more  difficult  to  fix.*  The  composition  may  be  placed  (d.  the 
present  writer's  Historical  New  TestamerU^  pp.  X24  f .  for  details) 
either  during  the  earlier  part  of  Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  X,  xo,  so  most  editors  and  scholars),  or  on  his  way  fropi 
Ephesus  to  Corinth,  or  at  Corinth  itself  (so  Lightfoot,  Bleek, 
Salmon). 

The  epistle  was  not  written  until  Paul  had  visited  Tbessalonica,' 

*  The  historical  and  geographical  facts  concerning  Galatia,  which 
lead  other  writers  to  support  th^  south  Galatian  theory,  are 
stated  in  the  preceding  article  on  Galatia;  and  the  question  is  still 
a  matter  of  controversy,  the  division  of  opinion  bdng  to  some  extent 
dependent  on  whether  it  is  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
archaeoloeist  or  the  Biblical  critic.  The  ablest  re-statements  of  the 
north  Galatian  theory,  in  the  light  of  recent  pleas  for  south  G^tia 
as  the  destination  of  this  epistle,  may  be  lound  Irv  the  English 
reader  in  P.  W.  Schmiedd's  exhaustive  artide  in  Encyd.  Btblica 
(1592-1616)  and  Prof.  G.  H.  Gilbert's  Students  Life  of  Patd  (1902). 
pp.  260-272.  Schmiedd's  arguments  are  mainly  directed  against 
Su-  W.  M.  Ramsay,  but  a  recent  Roman  Catholic  scholar^  Dr  A. 
Steinmann,  takes  a  wider  survey  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  north  Galatian 
nde  of  the  controversy  {Die  A  Massnntsaeit  des  Galalerhriefes,  MOnster, 
i.  W.,  1906),  carrying  forward  the  points  already  urjgai  by  Sieffert 
and  ZOckler  amongst  others,  and  especially  refuting  his  fellow- 
churchman,  Prof.  Valentine  Weber. 

'  The  tendency  among  adherents  of  the  south  Galatian  theory 
is  to  put  the  e{)istle  as  early  as  possible,  making  it  contemporaneous 
with,  if  not  prior  to,  i  Thessalonians.  So  Douglan  Round  in  Hu 
Date  0/  Si  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (1906). 
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bat  the  GalatUn  churches  owed  their  origin  to  a  missioo  of  Paul 
undertaken  tome  time  before  he  crossed  from  Asia  to  Europe. 
When  he  composed  this  letter,  he  had  visited  the  churches  twice. 
On  the  former  of  these  visits  (iv.  13  rd  vfAnpw)^  though 
broken  down  by  illness  (2  Cor.  xii.  7-9?)  he  had  been  enthusj*- 
astically  welcomed,  and  the  immediate  result  of  his  mission  was 
an  outburst  of  religious  fervour  (iii.  1-5,  iv.  14  f.).  The  local 
Christians  made  a  most  promising  start  (v.  7).  But  they  failed  to 
maintain  their  ardour.  On  his  second  visit  (iv.  13,  i.  7,  v.  31)  the 
apostle  found  in  many  of  them  a  disheartening  slackness,  due  to 
discord  and  incipient  legalism.  Ks  plain-speaking  gave  offence 
in  some  quarters  (iv.  16),  though  it  was  not  wholly  ineffective. 
Otherwise,  this  second  visit  is  left  in  the  shadow.^  So  far  as  it 
was  accompanied  by  warnings,  these  were  evidently  general 
rather  than  elicited  by  any  definite  and  imminent  peril  to  the 
churches.  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  some  judaizing 
opponents  of  the  apostle  (note  the  contemptuous  anonymity  of 
the  rtucf  in  i.  7,  as  in  Cd.  ii.  4  f.)t  headed  by  one  prominent  and 
influential  individual  (v.  10),  made  their  appearance  among  the 
Galatians.  promulgating  a  "  gospel  "  which  meant  fidelity  to,  not 
freedom  from,  the  Law  (i.  6-10).  Arguing  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, ihey  represented  Paul's  gospel  as  an  imperfect  creed  which 
required  to  be  supplemented  by  legal  exactitude,*  including 
ritual  observance  (iv.  10)  and  even  circumcision,*  while  at  the 
same  time  they  sought  to  undermme  his  authority^  by  pointing 
out  that  it  was  derived  from  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  and 
therefore  that  his  teaching  must  be  open  to  the  checks  and  tests 
of  that  orthodox  primitive  standard  which  they  themselves 
claimed  to  embody.  The  sole  valid  charter  to  Messiam'c  privileges 
was  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  remained  obligatory 
upon  pagan  converts  (iii.  6-9,  16). 

When  the  news  of  this  relapse  reached  Paul,  matters  had 
evidently  not  yet  gone  loo  far.  Only  a  few  had  been  circum- 
dsed.  It  was  not  too  late  to  arrest  the  Galatians  on  their  down- 
ward plane,  and  the  apostle,  unable  or  unwilling  to  re-visit  them, 
despatched  this  epistle.  How  or  when  the  information  came  to 
him,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  gravity  of  the  situation  renders 
it  unlikely  that  he  would  delay  for  any  length  of  time  in  writing 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  his  opponents;  to  judge  from 
alltoions  like  those  in  i.  6  (rax^M  and  iitrarWeiBt — the  lapse 
still  in  progress),  we  may  conclude  that  the  interval  between  the 
reception  of  the  news  and  the  composition  of  the  letter  must  have 
been  comparatively  brief. 

After  a  short  introduction'  (i.  i-s),  instead  of  giving  his  usual 
word  of  commendation,  he  plunges  into  a  personal  and  historical 
vindication*  of  his  apostolic  independence,  which,  developed 
negatively  and  positively,  forms  the  first  of  the  three  main 

'  It  U  not  ouite  clear  whether  traces  of  the  Judaistic  agitation 
were  already  found  by  Paul  on  this  visit  (so  especially  Holsten, 
Lipsius.  Sieffert.  Pfleiderer,  Weiss  and  Weizs&cker)  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  dated  sutMequent  to  his  departure  (so  Philippi,  Renan  and 
Hofmann.  among  others).  The  tone  of  surprise  which  marks  the 
opening  of  the  epistle  tells  in  favour  of  the  latter  theory.  Paul 
seems  to  have  been  taken  aback  by  the  news  of  the  Galatians' 
defection. 

'  Apparently  they  were  clever  enough  to  keep  the  Galatians  in 
ignorance  that  the  entire  law  would  require  to  be  obeyed  (v.  3). 

*  The  critical  dubiety  about  Mk  in  ii.  5  (cf.  Zahn's  excursus  and 
Prof.  Lake  in  Expositor,  March  1906.  p.  336  f .)  throws  a  slight  doubt 
00  the  interpretation  of  ii.  3,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  agitators  had 
quoted  Paul  s  practice  as  an  authoritative  sanction  of  the  rite. 

*This  depreciatbn  is  vokred  in  their  catch'word  ol  hokwtrn 
("  those  of  repute,"  ii.  6).  while  other  echoes  of  their  talk  can  be 
overheard  in  such  phrases  as  "  we  are  Abraham's  seed  "  (iii.  16), 
*'  sinners  of  Gentiles  "  (ii.  is)  and  "  Jerusalem  which  is  our  mother  " 
(iv.  36).  as  well  as  in  their  charges  against  Paul  pi  "  seeking  to  please 
men  "  (i.  10)  and  "  preaching  circumcision  "  (v.  11). 

*  Not  only  is  the  address  "  to  the  churches  of  Galatia"  unusually 
bare,  but  Paul  associates  no  one  with  himself,  either  because  he  was 
on  a  joamey  or  because,  as  the  attacked  party,  he  desired  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  his  personal  commission.  Yet  the  4M«t  of 
L  8  indicates  colleagues  tike  bilas  and  Timothy. 

<Cf.  Hausrath's  History  of  tk*  jV.T.  Times  (lit.  pp.  181 -199).  with 
the  fine  remarks,  on  vi.  i^.  that  "  Paul  stands  before  us  like  an 
ancient  general  who  bares  his  breast  before  his  mutinous  legions,  and 
shows  them  the  scars  of  the  wounds  that  proclaim  him  not  unworthy 
CO  be  called  Imperator." 


sections  in  the  epistle  <i.  6-iL  ai).  In  the  dosing  passage  he 
drifts  over  from  an  account  of  this  Interview  with  Peter  into  a 
sort  of  monologue  upon  the  incompatibility  of  the  Mosaic  .law 
with  the  Christian  gospel  (ii.  15-31),'  and  this  starts  him  afresh 
upon  a  trenchant  expostulation  and  appeal  (iii.i-v.  la)  regarding 
the  alternatives  of  law  and  spirit.  Faith  dominates  this  section; 
faith  in  its  hbtorical  career  and  as  the  vantage-ground  of 
Christianity.  The  much-vaunted  law  is  shown  to  be  merely  a 
provisional  episode^  culminating  in  the  gospel  (iii.  7-28)  as  a 
message  of  filial  confidence  and  freedom  (iii.  29-iv.  11).  The 
genuine  "sons  of  Abraham"  are  not  legalistic  Jewish  Christians 
but  those  who  simply  pomess  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  A  passionate 
outburst  then  follows  (iv.  1 2  f .),  and,  harping  still  on  Abraham,  the 
apostle  essays,  with  fresh  rabbinic  dialectic,  to  establish  Christi- 
anity over  legalism  as  the  free  and  final  religion  for  men,  applying 
this  to  the  moral  situation  of  the  Galatians  themselves  (v.  1-13). 
This  conception  of  freedom  then  leads  him  to  define  the  moral 
responsibilities  of  the  faith  (v.  13-vi.  10),  in  order  to  prevent 
misconception  and  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  gospel  upon  the 
individual  and  social  life  of  the  Galatians.  The  epilogue  (vi. 
11-21)  reiterates,  in  a  handful  of  abrupt,  emphatic  sentences, 
the  main  points  of  the  epistle. 

The  allusion  in  vi.  x  i  (tSere  TqXLmcs  ifutf  ypinfMaa^  ^po-^ 
Tff  I/iff  xM)  IS  to  the  large  bold  size*  of  the  letters  in  Paul's 
handwriting,  but  the  object  and  scope  of  the  reference  are 
matters  of  dispute.  It  is  "a  sensational  heading"  (FindUy), 
but  it  may  either  refer**  to  the  whole  epistle  (so  Augustine, 
Chrysostom,  &c.,  followed  by  Zahn)  or,  as  most  bold  (with 
Jerome)  to  the  postscript  (vi.  i  x-i8).  Paul  commonly  dictated  his 
letters.  His  use  of  the  autograph  here  may  have  been  to  prevent 
any  suspicion  of  a  forgery  or  to  mark  the  personal  empbasds  of  his 
message.  In  any  case  it  is  assumed  that  the  Galatians  knew  his 
handwriting.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  inserted  this  postscript  from  a 
feeling  of  ironical  playfulness,  to  make  the  Galatians  realize  that, 
after  the  sternness  of  the  early  chapters,  he  was  now  treating 
them  like  chUdren,  "playfully  hinting  that  surely  the  large 
letters  will  touch  their  hearts"  (so  Deissmann,  BibUStudia 

(190O,  346  f). 

The  earliest  allusion  to  the  epistle"  is  the  notice  of  ttsindusion 
in  Mardon's  canon,  but  almost  verbal  echoes  of  iii.  xo-13  are  to  be 
heard  in  Justin  Martyr's  Dial,  xdv.-xcv.;  it  was  certainly  known 
to  Polycarp,  and  as  the  and  century  advances  the  evidence  of 
its  popularity  multiplies  on  all  sides,  from  Ptolemaeus  and  the 
Ophites  to  Irenaeus  and  the  Muratorian  canon  (cf.  Gregory's 
Canon  and  Text  of  N.T.,  X907,  pp.  201-203).  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  serious  criticism  to  refute  the  objections  to  its 
authenticity  raised  during  the  19th  century  in  certain  quarters;" 
as  Macaulay  said  of  the  authenticity  of  Caesar's  commentaries, 
"  to  doubt  on  that  subject  is  the  mere  rage  of  sceptidsm." 

*  Cf.  T.  H.  Green's  Works,  iii.  186  f.  Verses  15-17  are  the  indirect 
abstract  of  the  speech's  argument,  but  in  verses  18-31  the  apostle, 
carried  away  by  the  thought  and  barrier  of  the  moment  as  nc  dic- 
tates to  his  amanuensis,  forgets  the  original  situation. 

*  Thus  Paul  reverses  the  ordinary  rabbinic  doctrine  which  taught 
(cf.  Kiddushim,  30,  b)  that  the  law  was  given  as  the  divine  remedy 
for  the  evil  yaer  of  man.  So  far  from  being  a  remedy,  he  argues,  it 
is  an  aggravation. 

*  According  to  Plutarch,  Cato  the  elder  wrote  histories  for  the 
use  of  his  son,  Ut^  x«pl  i"^  M<TA>«f  ypi^ttmvtr  (cf.  Field's  Notes 
on  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  191).  If  the  point  of 
Gal.  vL  1 1  lies  in  the  size  of  the  letters,  Paul  cannot  have  contem- 
plated copies  of  the  epistle  being  made.  He  roust  have  assumed 
that  the  autograph  would  reach  all  the  local  churches  (cf.  a  Then, 
iii.  17,  with  E.  A.  Abbott,  Jokannine  Grammar,  pp.  530-533). 

"For  typaira,  the  epistolary  aorist.  at  the  close  of  a  letter,  cf. 
Xen.  A  nab.  u  9.  35,  Thuc.  L  139.  3,  Ezra  iv.  14  (LXX)  and  Lucian, 
Dial.  Meretr.  x. 

"  Hermann  Schulze's  attempt  to  bring  out  the  filiation  of  the 
later  N.T.  literature  to  Galatians  ,(Die  Urspriinglichkeit  des  Calater- 
brief es,  Ldpzig,  1903)  involves  repeated  exaggerations  of  the  literary 
evidence. 

»  Cf.  especially  T.  Gloe's  Die  jUngsU  Kritik  des  CalaUrlriefes 
(Leipzig.  1890)  ana  Baljon's  reply  to  Steck  and  Loman  {Exet.' 
krittsche  verhandeling  over  den  Brief  van  P.  aan  de  Gal.,  1889).  The 
English  reader  may  consult  Schmiedel's  article  (already  referred 
to)  and  Dr  R.  J.  Knowling's  Tke  Testimony  df  Si  Paul  to  Ckritt 
(1905),  38  f. 
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Even  ihc  problenu  of  lu  integrity  »re  quiie  Mcondiiy.  M»itiDD 
(d.  Ten.  Ail.  Uarc.  1-4)  removed  whit  he  ludgcd  (o  be  »me 
intetpoUtiODB,  bul  vuMaaeD'aatteinpt  to  prove  ihftt  Mudon'A 
teit  li  more  origiiu]  than  the  cuionJcal  {Theeiitf.  Tijdukrijt, 
iKi.inel.  «si  !■)  hssiToii  no  lupport  (d.  C.  Qenieii'iiefuution 
in  Dit  Einkeiliidiktit  ia  faidiH.  Briefe,  i8m,  pp.  ioo  (.  ind 
Zibn'i  CtKikkU  d.  N.T.  licjteii  Kaiumi,  a.  «og  f.},  and  little  0[  do 
meighl  Btladici  to  the  altempti  Dide  ((.(,  by  J.  A.  Craintr)  to 
disenlingle  a  Ptuline  nucleus  Iram  later  wxrelioDt.  Even 
D.  Vjilier,  who  applio  this  method  to  ihe  other  Pauline  epiitlei, 
idmiti  that  GaUlians,  whether  authentic  01  noI.IiaubilintiallyB 
Ulatcy  Moily  {PatlHi  imJ  tcirt  Britfe,  ifoj.pp.  ii^-igj).  The 
(cequenl  rougbntsst)  of  the  trtdltional  (eit  auggest .  however.tbat 
here  and  iheiE  marfinil  glooa  nuy  have  crept  in.  Thuilv.  ija 
(rA  Tip  XirS,  ipai  tirrti'  la  rj  'Apafil^  probably  reprcscnls 
Iht  eiplanatory  and  pmaaic  glou  of  a  later  editor,  oa  many 
tcboUra  have  seen  [roto  Benlley  {Opuia^  plBiclt^ia,  i;gi,  pp. 
S]j  t.)  to  H.  A.  Scholl,  J.  A.  Cramer,  J.  M.  S.  BaJjon  and  C. 
Holjlen.  The  general  style  of  the  epiaile  it  vigorouj  and  impte- 
neditated,  "  one  coaLinnous  ruth,  a  veritable  torrent  of  genuine 

luth  ai  may  often  have  been  leen  by  hii  Galatiani  "  (J. 
Macgregor).  Bui  there  a  a  certain  rhythmical  balance,  especially 
in  the  Gnt  chapter  (c(.  J.  Welu,  BtiitUti  tur  pamiM.  Ricinrit, 
1B9J.  8  f.)i  here  a»  elsewhere  the  rash  and  flow  of  feeling  cany 
with  them  same  care  lor  rhetorical  fomi,  in  the  shape  ol 
anlilfaescs.  such  as  a  pupil  rA  Ihe  schoola  might  mare  or  leas 
unconsciously  relain.i    All  through,  the  letter  shows  the  breaks 


n  with  so 

:    characl  eristic    (eatutcs.'    The    tre 
.  and  fiery  outbursts  make  it  indeed  " 
dithyramb  from  beginning  to  end." 


■  CompaiT  the  minute  aiutysia  ol  Ihe  whole  epistle  In  F.  Blais. 
Die  rUylfcnfli  itr  viani'dUn  ud  rSmitditii  Kuxilpnia  (190s). 
PP<  43^S3'  304-316,  where,  however,  this  (carure  is  eaaggeiated  into 

(H:-t''A«JJi)may'wellbe,IJIielhninl'Cor.iv.ij.a'remiiuicenirc 


rem  tfifleml  Randpoimt  by  C  HolUn 
Tdl  I.,  i.,  iMo).  A.  B.  Bruce  (Si  Pu^  1 

lau.  pp.  49-70)  and  Prb(.  Q.  C.  Fiodlav 
he  ^oriol  aspectt,  Zimmcr  (Cslal.  and 
lOd  M.  Thomas  IMtlantn  fkiiUirt  tt 

r8».  jw.  i-igj)  BIT  ntrllcDt;  E.  H. 
*  lit  GaUUam,  in  Dmiiuaian  and  Dau, 
iy  tbe  HHiIh  Calatian  theoiy,  and  W.  S. 
'I  EfUii  It  tin  C^Miam,  ifyj)  crilidn 
a  oI  Ihe  epistle  will  be  'oundin  all  bio- 


!>>a>il(pp.  1S7  f.).ErW.~Baan'V.SIn^i|f 
D.  Shaw'a  lie  PaMu  EpitUtt  (an'  - ' 


iei  of  ihe  aponolic  age.  at  well  u 


K4fK 


•e  of  this 


GAUTIHA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  Italy,  in  ihe  province  of  Lecce, 
from  which  It  b  14  m.  S.  by  nil,  ijj  fl.  above  aea-leveL  Pop. 
(1901)  11,917  (town);  14,086  (commune).  It  is  chiefly  rematk- 
abie  for  Ihe  fine  Gothic  church  of  Si  Calerina,  built  in  1J90  by 
Raimondello  del  Balto  Onini,  count  of  Soleto,  with  a  fine  portal 
and  rose-window.  Tbc  interior  contains  frescoes  by  Francesco 
d'  Areuo  (i4]5).  The  apec  contains  the  fine  mauioleum  of  ihe 
un  of  the  loundend.  1454).  a  can^y  supported  by  lour  columns, 
with  his  Btalue  beneath  it, 

OALATZ  ICalaiii),  a  city  of  Rumania,  capital  of  tbe  depart- 
ment of  Covurlui;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Danube,  90  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  its  mouth  at  Sulina.  Pop.  (1000)  61,678,  including 
1 1,000  Jen.  The  Danube  is  Joined  by  the  Seretli  3  m.  S.W.  of 
Galati,  and  by  Ihe  Prulh  10  m.  E.  Galali  n  built  on  a  alight 
eminence  among  the  manhes  which  line  the  inlervcning  shore 
and  form,  beside  the  western  bank  of  the  Ptvth,  the  iJibUow 
mete  called  Lake  Bratych  (BmUfiiti,  more  than  so  sq.  m.  in 
eiienl.  With  the  disappearance,  towards  the  dote  of  the  r«ih 
cenluiy,  of  meet  of  its  older  quancis  in  which  the  crooked,  iO- 
paved  streets  and  insanitBTy  houses  were  liable  to  be  flooded  every 


fcctii 


y  improved  la^Hdly.    Embankm     ._ 

constructed  along  Ihe  Danube;  electric  Itaoiwa 
d  in  the  main  streets,  which  were  lighted  by 

m  part  of  the  city,  which  is  the  more  open  and  com: 
ns  many  of  tbe  chief  buildings.  These  include 
e,  consulate,  prison,  barracks,  civil  and  military  ] 

-   lofth 


■quays 


I  of 


ihe  Danube  (f.r).  The  bishop  of  the  lower  Danube  mide: 
Cajali.  There  arc  many  Orthodox  Creek,  Roman  Catholic  and 
other  cburehes;  ihe  most  interesting  being  ihe  ealhedral,  and 
5|  Mary's  church,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Cossotk 
chief,  Mazeppa  (1644- 1709),  said  to  have  been  rifled  of  its  contents 
by  the  Russians.  GslaU  is  a  naval  station,  and  the  hcadquarleii 
of  the  III.  aiDiy  corps,  proiecied  by  a  line  of  foitilicalionB  which 
eitends  tor  4s  m.  E.  to  Foesbani  and  is  known  at  the  Serclh  line. 
But  themainimporunceolibecily  is  commercial.  CalaliistlK 
chief  Moldavian  port  of  entry,  approached  by  three  waterways, 
the  Danube,  Sereth  and  Ptuth,  down  which  there  b  ■  conlinual 
volume  of  traflic.  eicepi  in  mid-winter;  and  by  Ihe  raitways 
which  intersect  all  the  richest  portions  of  the  country.    Tcililcs. 

targe  trade  in  petroleum  and  salt.  GalatB  Tnnks  firsl  among 

its  export  of  grain.    It  possesses  many  saw-millsj-  paste-mills, 

flour-mills,  roperies,  chemical  works  and  petroleum  refineries; 
manufacturing  also  metal  ware,  wire,  naib,  soap  and  candles. 
Vessels  of  ijoo  Ions  can  discharge  at  Ihe  quays,  but  cargoes 
.consigned  lo  Calali  are  often  transhipped  Into  lighten  al 
Suliu.  The  shipping  trade  is  largely  in  foreign  hands,  lbs 
prindpa!  owners  being  British. 

OALAXT,  properly  Ihe  Milkv  Wsv,  from -the  Gitek  name 
i  -raXaPor. «.  aWiot,  tromTiXo,  milk.d.  the  Let,  no  /iJtteo  (lee- 
Sraa).    Tbe  word  is  moregeiKiaUy  emplayed  in  ils  figurativcoc 
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transferred  sense,  to  describe  a  gathering  of  brilliant  or  distin- 

guished  perscms  or  objects. 

OALBA,  8BRVIU8  8ULPICIUS.  Roman  general  and  orator. 

He  served  under  Lucius  Aemilius  Paulus  in  the  third  Macedonian 

War.    As  praetor  in  151  B.C.  in  farther  Spain  he  made  himself 

infamous  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  a  number  of  Lusitanians, 

with  their  wives  and  children,  after  inducing  them  to  surrender 

by  the  promise  of  grants  of  land.    For  this  in  1 49  he  was  brought 

to  trial,  but  secured  an  acquittal  by  bribery  and  by  holding  up  his 

little  children  before  the  people  to  gain  their  sympathy.    He  was 

consul  in  144,  and  must  have  been  alive  in  158.    He  was  an 

eloquent  ^>eaker,  noted  for  his  violent  gesticulations,  and,  in 

Cicero's  opinion,  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  orators.    His 

q)eeches,  however,  were  almost  forgotten  in  Ciceao's  time. 

Livy  xlv.  3j;  Apptan,  Hisp.  58-60;  Cicero,  Dt  orat.  i.  53.  iiL  7: 
Brutus  a  I. 

GALEA,  8BRVIU8  SULPICIU8,  Roman  emperor  (June  aj>. 
68  to  January  69),  bom  near  Terradna,  on  the  a4th  of  December 
5  B.C.  He  came  of  a  noble  family  and  was  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
but  unconnected  either  by  birth  or  by  adoption  with,  the  first  six 
Caesars.  In  his  early  yean  he  was  regarded  as  a  youth  of 
remarkable  abilities,  and  it  is  said  that  both  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  prophesied  his  future  eminence  (Tacitus,  AnnalSf  vi.  so; 
Suetonius,  Galba,  4).  Praetor  in  90,  and  consul  in  33,  he  acquired 
a  well-merited  reputation  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Germany, 
Africa  and  Spain  by  his  military  capability,  strictness  and 
impartiality.  On  the  death  of  Caligula,  he  refused  the  invitation 
of  his  friends  to  make  a  bid  for  empire,  and  loyally  served 
Claudius.  For  the  fiist  half  of  Nero's  reign  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment, till,  in  61,  the  emperor  bestowed  on  him  the  province  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  In  the  spring  of  68  Galba  was  informed 
of  Nero's  intention  to  put  him  to  death,  and  of  the  insurrection  of 
Julius  Vindez  in  Gaul.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to  foUow  the 
example  of  Vindex,  but  the  defeat  and  suicide  of  the  latter 
renewed  his  hesitation.  The  news  that  Nymphidius  Sabinus, 
the  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  had  declared  in  his  favour  revived 
Galba's  spirits.  Hitherto,  he  had  only  dared  to  call  himself  the 
legate  of  the  senate  and  Roman  people;  after  the  murder  of 
Nero,  he  assumed  th«  title  of  Caesar,  and  marched  straight  for 
Rome.  At  first  he  was  welcomed  by  the  senate  and  the  party  of 
order,  but  he  was  never  pc^ular  with  the  soldiers  or  the  people. 
He  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  pnetorians  by  scornfully  refusing 
to  pay  them  the  reward  promised  in  his  name,  and  disgusted  the 
mob  by  his  meanness  and  dislike  of  pomp  and  display.  His 
advanced  age  had  destroyed  his  energy,  and  he  was  entirely  in 
the  bands  of  favourites.  An  outbreak  amongst  the  legions  of 
Germany,  who  demanded  that  the  senate  should  choose  another 
emperor,  first  made  him  aware  of  his  own  unpopularity  and  the 
general  discontent.  In  order  to  check  the  rising  storm,  he 
adopted  as  his  coadjutor  and  successor  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Frugi 
Lidnianus,  a  man  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  honour.  His 
choice  was  wise  and  patriotic;  but  the  populace  regarded  it  as  a 
sign  of  fear,  and  the  praetorians  were  indignant,  because  the 
usual  donative  was  not  forthcoming.  M.  Salvius  Otho,  formerly 
governor  of  LusiUnia,  and  one  of  Galba's  earliest  supporters, 
disappointed  at  not  being  chosen  instead  of  Piso,  entered  into 
communication  with  the  discontented  praetorians,  and  was 
adopted  by  them  as  their  emperor.  Galba,  who  at  once  set  out  to 
meet  the  rebel»— he  was  so  feeble  that  he  had  to  be  carried  in  a 
litter— was  met  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  butchered  near  the 
Lacus  Curtius.  During  the  Uter  period  of  his  provincial  ad- 
ministration he  was  indolent  and  apathetic,  but  this  was  due 
either  to  a  desire  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  Nero  or  to  the 
growing  infirmities  of  age.  Tadtus  rightly  says  that  all  would 
have  pronounced  him  worthy  of  empire  if  he  had  never  been 
emperor  ("  omnium  consensu  capax  imperii  nisi  imperasset  **). 

See  his  life  by  PluUrch  and  Suetonius;  Tadtus,  HisUmes,  i.  7-49; 
Dio  CaMius  bdii.  a3-bnv.  6;  B.  W.  Hendenon.  CivU  War  and 
RtbdUon  in  Ike  Roman  Empirt,  A.D.  60-70  (1908) ;W.  A.  Spooner, 
Ou  Ike  Characters  of  Galba,  Otho  and  VileUtus  in  lotrod.  to  bu  edition 
(1891)  of  the  Histories  of  Tadtus. 

OALBAMUM  (Heb.  Hetbendh;  Gr.xaX^&yi;).  a  gum-resin,  the 
product  of  Fenila  galbanHluaf  indigenous  to  Persia,  and  perhaps 


also  of  other  umbelliferous  plants.  It  occurs  usually  in  hard  or 
soft,  irregular,  more  or  less  translucent  and  shining  lumps,  or 
occasionaUy  in  separate  tears,  of  a  light-brown,  yellowish  or 
greenish-yellow  colour,  and  has  a  disagreeable,  bitter  taste,  a 
peculiar,  somewhat  musky  odour,  and  a  ^>ecific  gravity  of  x*ai2. 
It  contains  about  8%  of  terpene;  about  65%  of  a  resin  which 
contains  sulphur;  about  ao%  of  gum;  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  colourless  crystalline  substance  umbeUiferone, 
QltUOt.  Galbanum  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  drugs.  In  Exodus 
XXX.  34  it  is  mentioned  as  a  sweet  spice,  to  be  used  in  the  making 
of  a  perfume  for  the  tabernacle.  Hippocrates  employed  it  in 
medidne,  and  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.  xxiv.  13)  ascribes  to  it  extra- 
ordinary curative  powers,  conduding  his  account  of  it  with  the 
assertion  that "  the  very  touch  of  it  mixed  with  oil  of  spondylium 
is  Sttffident  to  kill  a  serpent."  The  drug  is  occasionally  given 
in  modem  medidne,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.  It 
has  the  actions  common  to  substances  containing  a  resin  and  a 
volatile  oil.    Its  use  in  medicine  is,  however,  obsolescent. 

OALCHAS,  the  name  given  to  the  highland  tribes  of  Ferghana, 
Kohistan  and  Wakhan.  These  Aryans  of  the  Pamir  and  Hindu 
Kush,  kinsmen  of  the  Tajiks,  are  identified  with  the  CaUienses 
populi  of  the  lay  Jesuit  Benedict  Goes,  who  crossed  the  Pamir 
in  1603  and  described  them  as  "  of  light  hair  and  beard  like  the 
Belgians."  The  word  "  Galcha,"  which  has  been  explained  as 
meaning  "the  hungry  raven  who  has  withdrawn  to  the 
mountains,"  in  allusion  to  the  retreat  of  this  branch  of  the  Tajik 
family  to  the  mountains  to  escape  the  Tatar  hordes,  is  probably 
simply  the  Persian  gakha,  "  down  "  or  "  rustic,"  in  reference  to 
their  uncouth  manners.  The  Galchas  conform  physically  to 
what  has  been  called  the  **  Alpine  or  Cdtic  European  race,"  so 
much  so  that  French  anthropologists  have  termed  them  "  those 
belated  Savoyards  of  Kohistan."  D'UjfaIvy  describes  them  as 
tall,  brown  or  bronxed  and  even  white,  with  mddy  cheeks,  black, 
chestnut,  sometimes  red  hair,  brown,  blue  or  grey  eyes,  never 
oblique,  wdl-shaped,  slightly  curved  nose,  thiu  lips,  oval  face  and 
round  head.  Thus  it  seems  reasonable  to  hold  that  the  Galchas 
represent  the  most  eastern  extenuon  of  the  Alpine  rsce  through 
Armenia  and  the  Bakhtiari  uplands  into  central  Asia.  The 
Galchas  for  the  most  part  profess  Sunnite  Mahommedanism. 

See  Robert  Shaw,  **  On  the  Galtchah  Languages,"  in  Joum.  As. 
Soc.  BenjMl,  xlv.  (1876),  and  xlvi.  (1877);  Major  J.  Biddulph,  7>i6u 
of  the  mndoo-Koosh  (Calcutta,  1880);  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone,  An  Account  ef  the  Kint/iom  0/  Canbnl  (1815):  BnU.  de  la 
secim  d^antknpolope  de  Paris  (1887):  Charies  Eugene  D'Uifalvy 
de  Meaoe-Koeveso,  Les  Aryens  (1896),  and  in  Rmu  d'anthropo- 
logie  (1879).  and  Batf  de  la  soc.de  thgr-  (June  1878) ;  W.  Z.  Ripley. 
Races  ef  Emope  (New  York,  1899). 

OALB,  THB0PHILU8  (1628-1678),  English  nonconformist 
divine,  was  bora  in  1628  at  Slingsteignton,  in  Devonshire,  where 
his  father  was  vicar.  In  1647  he  was  entered  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1649,  and  M.A.  in  1652. 
In  1650  he  was  made  feUow  and  tutor  of  his  college.  He  remained 
some  years  at  Oxford,  discharging  activdy  the  duties  of  tutor, 
and  was  in  1657  appointed  as  preacher  in  Winchester  cathedral. 
In  X662  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  was 
ejected.  He  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Lord  IVharton,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  Protestant  college  of  Caen,  in  Normandy, 
returning  to  England  in  X665.  The  latter  portion  of  his  life  be 
passed  in  London  as  auistant  to  John  Rowe,  an  Independent 
minister  who  had  charge  of  an  important  church  in  Holborn; 
Gale  succeeded  Rowe  in  1677,  and  died  in  the  following  year. 
His  prindpal  work.  The  Court  of  the  Gentiles^  which  appeared  in 
parts  in  1669,  1671  and  1676,  Is  a  strange  storehouse  of  miscel- 
laneous phflosophical  learning.  It  resembles  the  Intdlectttal 
System  of  Ralph  Cudworth,  though  much  inferior  to  that  work 
both  in  general  construction  and  in  fundamental  idea.  Gale's 
endeavour  (based  on  a  hint  of  Grotius  in  De  veritatCt  i.  16)  is  to 
prove  that  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Gentiles  is  a  distorted  or 
mangled  reproduction  of  Biblical  truths.  Just  as  Cudworth 
referred  the  Democritean  doctrine  of  atoms  to  Moses  as  the 
original  author,  so  Gale  tries  to  show  that  the  various  systems  of 
Greek  thought  may  be  traced  back  to  Biblical  sources.  Like  so 
many  of  the  learned  works  of  the  17th  century,  the  Court  cf  the 
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Caaiks  is  chaotic  and  nnsyftematic,  while  its  eradition  is 
rendered  almost  valueless  by  the  complete  absence  of  any  critical 
discrimination. 

His  other  writings  aie:  A  THu  Idea  tf  Jaanstmsm  (1669) ;  Tkso- 
pjkt/.  or  a  Disamru  ef  the  Stunt's  AmUU  vriik  God  in  Christ  (1671) ; 
Anatomie  of  InfiddiHe  (1673};  Idea  tkeologiae  (1673);  PhUosopJM 
generalis  (1676). 

OALB,  THOMAS  (?x636-x703),  English  dassical  scholar  and 
antiquarian,  was  bom  at  Scrutoh,  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  a  fellow.  In  x666  he  was  appointed  regius  professor 
of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  in  1672  high  master  of  St  Paul's  school, 
in  X676  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  in  1677  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Sodety,  and  in  1697  dean  of  York.  He  died  at  York  on  the  7th 
(or  8th)  of  April  1702.  He  published  a  collection,  Opuscula 
myikohgUa,  etkica,  ei  pkysica,  and  editions  of  several  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  collection  of  old 
works  bearing  on  Eady  English  history,  entitled  Histcriae 
Anglicanae  scriptores  and  Historiae  Bntannicae,  Soxonicaet 
A  n^Danicae  scriptores  X  V.  He  was  the  author  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  London  Monument  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  accused  of  having  originated  the  great  fire. ' 

See  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  Cambridge  in  the  Time  0/ Queen  Anne»  44M50. 

OALB.  I.  (A  word  of  obscure  origin;  possibly  derived  from 
Dan.  gal,  mad  or  furious,  sometimes  applied  to  wind,  in  the  sense 
of  boisterous)  a  wind  of  considerable  power,  considerably 
stronger  than  a  breeze,  but  not  severe  enough  to  be  called  a  storm. 
In  nautical  language  it  is  usually  combined  with  some  qualifying 
word,  as  **  half  a  gale,''  a  **  stiff  gale."  In  poetical  and  figurative 
language  **  gale  "  is  often  used  in  a  pleasant  sense,  as  in  "  favour- 
ing gale" ;  in  America,  it  is  used  in  a  slang  sense  for  boisterous  or 
excited  behaviour. 

a.  The  payment  of  rent,  customs  or  duty  at  regular  intervals; 
a  "  hanging  gale  "  is  an  arrear  of  rent  left  over  after  each  suc- 
cessive "  gflJe  "  or  rent  day.  The  term  survives  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  for  leases  granted  to  the  "  free  miners  "  of  the  forest, 
granted  by  the  "  gaveller  "  or  agent  of  the  crown,  and  the  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  royalty  paid  to  the  crown,  and  to  the  area 
mined.  The  word  is  a  contracted  form  of  the  0.  Eng.  gafol, 
which  survives  in  "  gavel,"  in  gavelkind  iq.v.),  and  in  the  name  of 
the  office  mentioned  above.  The  root  from  which  these  words 
derive  is  that  oi  "  give."  Through  Latinized  forms  it  appears  in 
gabelle  iq.v.), 

3.  The  popular  name  of  a  plant,  also  known  as  the  sweet  gale  or 
gaul,  sweet  willow,  bog  or  Dutch  myrtle.  The  Old  English  form  of 
the  word  is  gagd.  It  is  a  small,  twiggy,  resinous  fragrant  shrub 
found  on  bogs  and  moors  in  the  British  Islands,  and  widely 
distributed  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  It  has  narrow,  short- 
stalked  leaves  and  inconspicuous,  apctalous,  unisexual  flowers 
borne  in  short  spikes.  Thesmall  drupe-like  fruit  is  attached  to  the 
persistent  bracts.  The  leaves  are  used  as  tea  and  as  a  country 
medicine.  John  Gerud  {HerbaU,  p.  1228)  describes  it  as  sweet 
willow  or  gaule,  and  refers  to  its  use  in  beer  or  ale.  The  genus 
Myrica  is  the  type  of  a  small,  but  widely  distributed  order, 
Myricaceae,  which  is  placed  among  the  apetalous  families  of 
Dicotyledons,  and  is  perhaps  most  nearly  allied  to  the  willow 
family.  Myrica  cerifera  is  the  candleberry,  wax-myrtle  or  wax- 
tree  iq.v.). 

OALBN.  CHRISTOPH  BBRNHARD,  Freiherr  von  (1606- 
1678),  prince  bishop  of  MUnster,  belonged  to  a  noble  West- 
phalian  family,  and  was  bom  on  the  X2th  of  October  x6o6. 
Reduced  to  poverty  through  the  loss  of  his  paternal  inheritance, 
he  took  holy  orders;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IH.  during  the  concluding 
stages  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  x6so  he  succeeded  Ferdinand 
of  Bavaria,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  as  bishop  of  MUnster.  After 
restoring  some  degree  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  his  principality, 
Galen  had  to  contend  with  a  formidable  insurrection  on  the  part  of 
the  dtizens  of  MUnster;  but  at  length  this  was  crushed,  and  the 
bellicose  bishop,  who  maintained  a  strong  army,  became  an 
important  personage  in  Europe.  In  1664  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  imperial  army  raised  to  fight  the  Turk; 


and  after  the  peace  which  followed  the  Christian  victory  at  St 

Gotthard  in  August  1664,  he  aided  the  English  king  Charles  II. 

in  his  war  with  the  Dutch,  until  the  intervention  of  Louis  XIV. 

and  Frederick  William  L  of  Brandenburg  compelled  him  to 

make  a  disadvantageous  peace  in  x666.    When  Galen  again 

attacked  Holland  six  years  later  he  was  in  alliance  with  Louis,  but 

he  soon  deserted  his  new  friend,  and  fought  for  the  emperor 

Leopold  L  against  France.    Afterwards  in  conjunction  with 

Brandenburg  and  Denmark  he  attacked  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden, 

and  conquered  the  duchy  of  Bremen.    He  died  at  Ahaus  on  the 

xpth  of  September  1678.   Galen  showed  himself  anxious  to  reform 

the  church,  but  his  chief  energies  were  directed  to  increasing  his 

power  and  prestige. 

See  K.  Tucking,  Gesckichte  des  SHfts  MUnster  wUer  C.  B.  wm 
Calen  (MUnster,  1865):  P.  Corstiens,  Bernard  van  Caien^  Vorst- 
Bisschop  van  Muniter  (Rotterdam,  187a);  A.  Hflang,  FUrUbischof 
C.  B.  von  Calen  (MUnster,  1887);  and  C.  Brinkmann  in  the  En^isk 
Historical  Review,  vol.  xxi.  (1906).  There  is  in  the  British  Museum 
a  poem  printed  in  x666,  entitled  Letter  to  the  bishop  ef  Mtauter 
centaimng  a  Panegyrich  of  his  heroich  achievements  in  keroick  verse. 

OALBN  (or  Galenus),  CUUDIUS.  called  Gallien  by  Chaucer 
and  other  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  the  most  celebrated  of 
andent  medical  writers,  was  bom  at  Pergamus,  inMysia,  about 
A.D.  130.  His  father  Nioon,  from  whom  he  received  hU  early 
education,  is  described  as  remarkable  both  for  excellence  of 
natural  diq;>ontion  and  for  mental  culture;  his  mother,  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  to  have  been  a  second  Xanthippe.  In  146 
Galen  began  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  about  his  twentieth 
year  he  left  Pergamus  for  Smyrna,  in  order  to  place  himself 
under  the  instmction  of  the  anatomist  and  physician  Pdops,  and 
of  the  peripatetic  philosopher  Albinus.  He  subsequently  visited 
other  cities,  and  in  X58  returned  from  Alexandria  to  Pergamus. 
A  few  years  later  he  went  for  the  first  time  to  Rome.  There  he 
healed  Eudemus,  a  celebrated  peripatetic  philosopher,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction;  and  ere  long,  by  his  learning  and  un- 
paralleled success  as  a  physician,  earned  for  himself  the  titles  of 
*' Paradoxologus,"  the  wonder-speaker,  and  "  Paradoxopoeus," 
the  wonder-worker,  thereby  incurring  the  jealousy  and  envy  of 
his  fellow-practitioners.  Leaving  Rome  in  x68,  he  repaired  to 
his  native  dty,  whence  he  was  soon  sent  for  to  Aquilda,  in 
Venetia,  by  the  emperors  Ludus  Verxis  and  Marcus  Aurdius.  In 
X70  he  returned  to  Rome  with  the  latter,  who,  on  departing 
thence  to  conduct  the  war  on  the  Danube,  having  with  difficulty 
been  persuaded  to  dispense  with  his  personal  attendance, 
appointed  him  medical  guardian  of  his  son  Commodus.  In 
Rome  Galen  remained  for  some  years,  greatly  extending  his 
reputation  as  a  physician,  and  writing  some  of  his  most  important 
treatises.  It  would  appear  that  he  eventually  betook  himsdf  to 
Pergamus,  after  spending  some  time  at  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
where  he  leamed  the  method  of  preparing  a  certain  popular 
medidne,  the  "  terra  lemnia  "  or  "  sigUlata."  Whether  he  ever 
revisited  Rome  is  uncertain,  as  also  are  the  time  and  place  of  his 
death.  According  to  Suidas,  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  or  in 
the  year  200,  in  the  rdgn  of  Septimius  Sevens.  If,  however, 
we  are  to  trust  the  testimony  of  Abul-faraj,  his  decease  took 
place  in  Sicily,  when  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year.  Galen  was  one 
of  the  most  versatile  and  accomplished  writers  of  his  age.  He 
composed,  it  is  said,  nearly  500  treatises  on  various  subjects, 
induding  logic,  ethics  and  grammar.  Of  the  published  works 
attributed  to  hhn,  83  are  recognized  as  genuine,  19  are  of  doubtful 
authentidty,  45  are  confessedly  spurious,  19  are  fragments,  and 
15  are  notes  on  the  writings  of  Hippocrates. 

Galen,  who  in  his  youth  was  carefully  trained  in  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  was  an  unusually  prolific  writer  on  lofijc  Of  the 
numerous  commentaries  and  original  treatises,  a  catalogue  of 
which  is  given  in  his  woi^  De  propriis  libris,  one  only  has  come 
down  to  us,  the  treatise  on  Fallacies  in  dictione  (Hcpl  rOr  oard 
Hfv  \k^  ao^ft&nav).  Many  points  of  logical  theory,  however, 
are  discussed  in  his  medical  and  sdentific  writings.  I^  name  is 
perhaps  best  known  in  the  history  of  logic  in  connexion  with  the 
fourth  syllogistic  figure,  the  first  distinct  statement  of  which  was 
ascribed  to  him  by  Averroes.  There  is  no  evidence  from  Galen's 
own  works  that  he  did  make  this  addition  to  the  doctrines  of 
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syllogism,  and  the  remarkable  passage  quoted  by  Minoides 
Mlnas  from  a  Greek  commentator  on  the  AnalyticSf  referring  the 
fourth  figure  to  Galen,  clearly  shows  that  the  addition  did  not, 
as  generally  supposed,  rest  on  a  new  principle,  but  was  merely  an 
amplification  or  alteration  of  the  indirect  moods  of  the  first 
figure  already  noted  by  Theophrastus  and  the  earlier  Peripatetics. 
In  1844  Minas  published  a  work,  avowedly  from  a  MS.  with  the 
superscription  CaUnus,  entitled  FaXipoG  daayuyi^  dutXccrtic^. 
Of  this  work,  which  contains  no  direct  intimation  of  a  fourth 
figure,  and  which  in  general  exhibits  an  astonishing  mixture  of 
the  Aristotelian  and  Stoic  logic,  PrantI  speaks  with  the  bitterest 
contempt.  He  shows  demonstratively  that  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  writing  of  Galen's,  and  ascribes  it  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
later  Greek  logicians.  A  full  summary  of  its  contents  wiU  be 
found  in  the  xst  vol.  of  the  G^ckkhUdtr  Lopk  (pp.  591-6x0),  and 
a  notice  of  the  logical  theories  of  the  true  Galen  in  the  same  work, 

PP-  559-577. 

There  have  been  numerous  issues  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  Gflen's 
works,  among  the  editors  or  illustiatore  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
Jo.  Bapt.  Opm,  N.  Leonicenus,  L.  Fuchs,  A.  Lacuna,  Ant.  Muia 
Braanvdius,  Aug.  Gadaklinus,  Conrad  Gesner,  S^^lvius,  Comarius, 
Joannes  Mootanus,  Joannes  Caius.  Thomas  Ltnacrer  Theodore 
Goubtoa,  Caspar  Hoffman,  Renft  Chartier.  Haller  and  KOhn.  Of 
Latin  txanslatiotts  Choulant  mentions  one  in  the  15th  and  twenty- 
two  in  the  following  century.  The  Greek  text  was  edited  at  Venice, 
in  15a j«  5  vols.  foL;  at  Basel,  in  1538,  5  vols,  fol.;  at  Paris,  with 
Latin  vetsbn  by  Rm  Chartier,  in  16391  and  in  1679,  i^  vols,  fol.; 
and  at  Letpog,  ini8ai-i833,  by  C.  G.  KQhn,  conridered  to  be  the  best, 
20  vols.  8vo.  An  epitome  in  English  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen,  by  J.  R.  Coace,  was  published  at  Philadelphia  m  1846. 
A  new  edition  of  Galen's  smaller  works  by  J.  Marquardt.  Iwaa 
Mailer  and  G.  HHmrrirh  was  published  in  three  volumes  at  Leii»ig 
in  i88a-i90O. 

Fnrtner  details  as  to  the  life  and  an  account  of  the  anatomical 
and  medical  knowledge  of  Galen  will  be  found  in  the  historical  articles 
under  the  headings  of  Amatomy  and  MsniciNS.  See  also  Ren6 
Chartier's  Ufe,  in  hU  edition  of  Galen's  works;  N.  F.  J.  Elov, 
DictUmnaire  huioriqut  de  Id  wUdecine.  i.«.  *'  Galien/'  tom.  i.  (1778); 
F.  Adams's  *'  Commentary  "  in  his  Medkal  Works  cfPaidus  Aegmda 
(London  and  Abeideen,  1834) ;  J.  Kidd,  "  A  Cursory  Analysis  of  the 
Works  of  Galen,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Anatomy  and  Physiology," 
Trams,  Pnmncial  Med.  and  Surg.  Assoc,  vi.,  X837.  pp.  399-336; 
C.  V.  Daremberg,  BxposUion  des  cannaissances  de  Galien  sur  Fana- 
tomie,  la  ^ystdoke  et  la  paiholcgie  du  systhne  nertenx  (ThHt  pour 
le  Doctorat  en  M^dedne)  (Paris,  1841):  J.  R.  Gasquet,  "The 
Piactkal  Mcdkine  of  Galen  and  his  Time,"  The  Briiish  and  Foretgn 
Uedico-CksmrrUal  Ret.,  voL  xi.,  1867.  pp.  472-488;  and  Ilberg. 
"  Die  Schriften  des  Claudius  Galenos,*'  Mwiisckes  Musetm  fir 
PkiMoiie,  1889,  1893  and  1896. 

OALBV A,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Jo  Daviess  county, 
lUinots,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.W:  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Galena 
(formeriy  the  Fever)  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi, 
about  X65  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1900)  5005,  of  whom 
9x8  were  foreign-bom ;  (19x0)  4835.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago  &  North-Westem  and  the 
Illinois  Central  railways;  the  Galena  river  has  been  made 
navigable  by  government  locks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  the 
river  traffic  is  unimportant.  The  city  is  built  on  rocky  limestone 
bluffs,  which  rise  rather  abruptly  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  a 
number  of  the  parallel  streets,  of  different  levels,  are  connected 
by  flights  of  steps.  In  Grant  Park  there  is  a  statue  of  General 
U.  S.  Grant,  who  was  a  resident  of  Galena  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  the  most  important  deposits  of 
zinc  and  lead  in  the  state,  and  the  city  derives  its  name  from  the 
deposits  of  sulphide  of  lead  (galena),  which  were  the  first  worked 
about  here;  below  the  galena  is  a  zone  of  zinc  carbonate  (or 
smitbsonite)  ores,  which  was  the  main  zone  worked  between  i860 
and  1890;  still  tower  is  a  zone  of  blende,  or  zinc  sulphide,  now 
the  principal  souree  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  region.  The 
production  of  zinc  is  increasing,  but  that  of  lead  is  unimportant. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  mining  pumps  and  machinery, 
flour,  wo<rflen  goods,  lumber  and  furniture.  Water  power  is 
afforded  by  the  river.  Galena  was  originally  a  trading  post, 
called  by  the  French  "  La  Pointe  "  and  by  the  English  "  Fever 
River,*'  the  river  having  been  named  after  le  Fevre,  a  French 
trader  who  settled  near  its  mouth.  In  1826  Galena  was  laid  out 
ss  a  town  and  received  its  present  name:  it  was  incorporated  in 
1835  and  was  reincorporated  in  x88s.    In  1838  a  theatre  was 


opened,  one  of  whose  proprietors  was  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  father 
of  the  celebrated  actor  of  that  name. 

OALENAt  a  dty  of  Cherokee  county,  Kansas,  U.S. A.,  in  the 
extreme  S.E.  part  of  the  state,  on  Short  Creek  and  near  Spring 
river.  Pop.  (1890)  2496;  (1900)  10,155,  of  whom  580  were 
negroes  and  251  were  foreign-bom;  (1905)  6449;  (1910)  6096. 
It  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
and  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  ("  Frisco  System  ") 
railways,  in  the  midst  of  a  lead  and  zinc  region,  extremely 
valuable  deposits  of  these  metals  having  been  discovered  in  1877. 
Smelters  and  foundries  are  its  prindpal  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Water  power  in  abundance  is  furnished  by  the  Spring 
river.  After  the  discovery  of  the  ore  deposits  two  rival  companies 
founded  Galena  and  Empire  City  (pop.  in  1905, 983),  the  former 
S,  of  Short  Creek  and  the  latter  N.  of  it.  Galena  was  incoiporated 
in  X877,  and  in  1907  Empire  City  was  annexed  to  it. 

OAUBNA.  an  important  ore  of  lead,  consisting  of  lead  sulphide 
(PbS).  The  mineral  was  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  this  name, 
and  it  is  sometimes  now  known  as  lead-glance  (Ger.  Bleiglanx). 
It  crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system,  and  well-developed  crystals 
are  of  common  occurrence;  the  usual  form  is  the  cube  or  the 
cubo-octahedron  (fig.).  An  important 
character,  and  one  by  which  the  mineral 
may  always  be  recognized,  is  the  perfect 
cubical  cleavage,  on  which  the  lustre  is 
brilliant  and  metallic.  The  colour  of  the 
mineral  and  of  its  streak  is  lead-grey; 
it  is  opaque;  the  hardness  is  a}  and 
the  specific  gravity  7-5.  Twinned 
crystals  are  not  common,  but  the 
presence  of  polysynthetic  twinning  is  sometimes  shown  by  fine 
striations  running  diagonally  or  obliquely  across  the  cleavage 
surfaces.  Large  masses  with  a  coarse  or  fine  granular  stracture 
are  of  common  occurrence;  the  fractured  surfaces  of  such 
masses  present  a  q>angled  appearance  owing  to*  the  numerous 
bright  deavages. 

The  formula  PbS  corresponds  with  lead  86*6  and  sulphur 
13*4%.  The  mineral  nearly  always  contains  a  small  amount  of 
silver,  and  sometimes  antimony,  arsenic,  copper,  gold,  selenium, 
&C.  Argentiferous  galena  is  an  important  source  of  silver;  this 
metal  is  present  in  amounts  rarely  exceeding  x  %,  and  often  less 
than  0*03%  (equivalent  to  xo}  ounces  per  ton).  Since  argentite 
(AgtS)  is  isomorphous  with  gidena,  it  is  probable  that  the  silver 
isomorphously  replaces  lead,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  native 
silver  has  been  detected  as  an  endosure  in  galena. 

Galena  is  of  wide  distribution,  and  occurs  usually  in  metal- 
liferous veins  traversing  crystalline  rocks,  day-slates  and  lime- 
stones, and  also  as  pockets  in  limestones.  It  is  often  associated 
with  blende  and  pyrites,  and  with  caldte,  fluorspar,  quartz, 
barytes,  chalybite  and  pearlspar  as  gangue  minerals;  in  the 
upper  oxidized  parts  of  the  deposits,  cerassite  and  anglesite 
occur  as  alteration  products.  The  mineral  has  occasionally  been 
observed  as  a  recent  formation  replacing  organic  matter,  such 
as  wood;  and  it  is  sometimes  found  in  beds  of  coal.  As  small 
concretionary  nodules,  it  occurs  disseminated  through  sand- 
stone at  Kommem  in  the  Eifel.  In  the  lead-mining  districts  of 
Derbyshire  and  the  north  of  England  the  ore  occurs  as  veins  and 
flats  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series,  whilst  in  Comwall 
the  veins  traverse  day-slates.  In  the  Upper  Mississippi  lead 
region  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  the  ore  fills 
large  cavities  or  chambers  in  limestone. 

Galena  is  met  with  at  all  places  where  lead  is  mined;  of 
localities  which  have  yielded  finely  crystallized  spedmens  the 
following  may  be  selected  for  mention:  Derbyshire,  Alston  in 
Cumberland,  Laxey  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (where  crystals  measuring 
almost  a  foot  across  have  been  found),  Neudorf  in  the  Harz, 
Rossie  in  New  York  and  Joplin  in  Missouri.  Good  crystals  have 
also  been  obtained  as  a  furnace  product. 

Coarsely  grained  galena  is  used  for  glazing  pottery,  and  is  then 
known  as  "  potters*  ore  "  or  alquifoux. 

The  galena  group  includes  several  other  cubic  minerals,  such  as 
argentite  {q.v.).    Mention  may  also  be  made  here  of  dausthalite 
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atad  tt]^idc,  PbSe)  end  iltille  acad  Idluridt.  PbTe),  which, 
with  Iheir  le«d-grey  tolour  ud  perfect  cubic  cieivagi.  dosely 

the  locaiiliu  at  which  they  were  originiUy  found,  namely, 
KlaiulhaJ  in  the  Han  ud  the  Ailai  mountaini  in  Asiatic  Xuiaia. 
Altaitf  it  of  interest  ai  beingone  of  the  telliuidei found  asKcialcd 
with  gold.  {L.  J.  S.) 

OAIEOPITBECVS,  the  ideaiific  doigaatloB  ot  the  Colugo 
(f.t.)  or  Cobcita,  comraoDly  known  a*  the  Sylng-lemui.  and  alone 
lepioenting  the  family  CBleafUhaiilae.  Mucb  uncenainly  hai 
prevailed  amonE  natunliati  as  to  (he  syatematii:  portion  of  thii 
asimat,  oi  lalhei  these  animals  (loi  there  are  two  species);  and 
while  some  have  lefeired  it  to  the  lemun.  otheis  hive  placed  il 
with  the  bats,  and  others  again  among  the  Insediwra,  as  (be 
representative  of  a  spedai  subordinal  group,  the  Demwpkra. 
DrH,  C.  Chapman,  whohaimodeaspedalitudyof  the  creature, 
writes,  however,  as  follows:  "  Il  appears,  at  least  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  author,  thai  Caieffpiliaui  casDoI  be  regarded  as 
being  either  a  lemur,  or  insectivoie,  or  bat,  but  that  ii  stands 
alone, the  sole  represent  piiveDfanancieiK  group,  GaUopiiheadac, 
as  Hyrax  does  of  Hyracoidta.  While  GoliatUkuut  is  but  re- 
motely related  to  the  Lmaraidia  and  Inseamna,  it  is  so  closely 
related  toCAiroptera,  mote  paiticularly  in  regard  to  the  structure 
'a,tlimenlary  canal,  genito-ulinal  apparatus. 


Feet  of  Philippine  Cohigo,  or  Flyine-Lemin 

he.,  that  (here  can  be  but  little  doubt  IhM  Uie  Ckirapltn  are  the 
dcsccndsnls  oi  GiilapillKciis,oi,  more  probably,  that  both  are  the 
dcscendanU  of  a  Galeo^kuus-likc  ancestor."  Without  going 
quile  so  iar  as  this,  it  may  be  definitely  admitted  that  the  colugo 
is  entitled  to  represent  an  order  by  itself,  (be  chaiictere  of  which 
will  be  as  follows:  HeibivDtout,  climbing, unguiculate  tnammali. 

denial  formulaf.  \,  c.  (,  f.  ),  n.  \.  total  34-   The  lower  incisors 

crowns,  while  the  outermost  of  these  teeth  and  the  canines  arc 
double-rooted,  being  in  these  respect),  taken  together,  quite 
unlike  those  of  all  other  mammals;  the  cheek-teelb  have 
numerous  sharp  cusps;  and  there  is  the  normal  replacement  of 
milk-molars  by  premolars.    In  the  skull  the  orbit  is  surrounded 

meatus.  The  ulna  and  fibula  are  to  some  extent  inclined  hack- 
wardsi  the  carpus  has  a  tcapbo-tunir ;  and  (he  feet  ate  five- 
toed.  The  bemispheret  of  the  brain  are  short  and  but  slightly 
convoluted;  (he  stomacb  it  simple;  there  is  a  large  caecum; 
the  tcs(et  are  received  Into  inguinal  pouches;  the  uterus  is 
two-horned;  the  placenta  ia  discindal;  and  there  are  two 
pairs  of  pectoral  teats.    A  single  ofEspring  is  produced  at  a 

It  will  be  obvious  that  if  other  tcpreMUlatives  of  ihcDmHeflero 

family  Colcopilkaidai. 

There  are  two  species,  GaUopUlucut  MiaHs,  ranging  from 
Burma,  Siam  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  Borneo,  Sumatra  md 
Java,  and  G.  pkiiippaimu  of  the  Philippine  group.  The  former, 
which  is  nearly  1  ft.  In  total  length,  b  distinguished  by  its 
larger  upper  incisors,  shorter  earn  and  smaller  skull.  In  both 
species  not  only  are  the  long  and  slender  limbs  connected  by  a 


broad  integumentary  eipansion  extending  outwards  from  the 
sides  of  the  neck  and  body,  but  there  is  also  a  web  between  the 
fingers  and  toes  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  daws  (fig.);  and  the 
hind.ltmbs  are  further  cormected  by  a  similar  expansion  passing 
outwards  along  the  back  of  the  feet  to  the  base  of  the  claws,  and, 
inwardly,  involving  the  hmg  tail  to  the  tip,  forming  a  true 
inteifemoral  membrane,  as  in  bats.  Besides  differing  from  bats 
altDgetbei  in  the  (oim  of  the  anterior  limbs  and  of  ibe  double- 
rooted  outer  incisort  and  canines,  GalapilMaui  cont  rasts  it  rongly 
with  thai  order  in  tbe  prescutt  of  a  large  sacculated  caecum,  and 
in  tbe  great  length  of  the  cobn,  which  is  so  remarkably  short  in 
Ciirs^lera.  From  the  lemurs,  on  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  form  of 
the  brain,  the  character  of  the  teeth,  tbe  ttructore  of  the  skull, 
and  the  dedduate  discoidal  placenta  at  once  separate  the 

OALERinS  [GsLEUPS  Valeudb  Maxuunci),  Roman 
emperor  from  A.D.  30;  to  311,  was  born  near  Sardica  in  Thrace. 
He  ori^naliy  followed  his  father's  occupation,  that  of  a  herds- 
man,whence  his  surname  of  j4n>m(artiu(Lat.itnHiIiiiii,henl). 
He  served  with  distinction  a*  a  soldier  under  Aurelian  and 
PrDhus,andin  193  wasde^gnaledCaeui  along  with  Constantiua 
Chlorut,  receiving  in  marriage  Diocletian's  daughter  Valeria,  and 
at  the  tame  time  being  entrusted  with  the  care  of  (be  lUyiiau 
prnviocet.  In  ig6,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  War,  he  was 
removed  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates;  bis  first  campaign 
ended  in  acTushing  defeat,  near  Callinicum,  but  in  ig;,idvandng 
through  the  mountainj  of  Armenia,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  Naises  (».».)  and  compelled  him  lo  mike  peace.  Injoj,  on 
(be  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maiimianus,  he  at  once  assumed 
the  title  of  Augustus,  with  ConsIaOlius  his  former  colleague,  and 
having  procured  the  promotion  la  the  rank  of  Caesar  of  Flavius 
Valerius  Sevetus,  a  faithful  servant,  and  Daia  (Maximinus),  his 
nephew,  he  hoped  on  the  death  of  Conslantius  to  become  sole 
maiterof  tbe  Roman  world.  Thiischeme,  however,  was  defeated 
by  the  sudden  elevation  of  Constantine  at  Ehoracum  (York)  on 
tbe  death  of  his  father,  and  by  (he  action  of  Maximiinut  and 
Haxentius  in  Italy,  After  an  uatuccetslul  invasion  of  Italy  in 
307  he  elevated  bis  friend  Lidniut  to  the  tank  of  Augtutus.  and. 

life  "  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  and  to  the  execution  of  some 
works  of  public  utility."    It  was  at  the  instance  of  Calerius  that 

Christians  was  published.on  the  14th  of  February  303.  and  this 
policy  of  repressionwaamaintainedby  him  until  the  appearance 
of  the  general  edict  ot  toleration  (3(t),  issued  in  his  own  nameind 
in  those  ot  Licinius  and  Constantino.  He  died  in  May  311  a.d. 
See  ZoBmui  ii.    B-it;  Zonaras    xiL  JI.34:  Eulropius  ii.  M. 

OALBSBURO,  a  dty  and  the  couoty.seat  of  Knox  criunly, 
Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  stale,  163  m.  S.W.  of 
Chicago.  Pop.  (tSgo)  15,164;  (1900)  18,607;  of  whom  3601 
were  loreign.bom ;  (census,  1010)  11,089.  It  is  served  by  ilie 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ft,  and  ihe  Chicago,  Burlington  k 
Quincy  railways.  Knox  College  {non.sectarian  and  meduca- 
tional),  whicb  was  cfaattrted  here  in  1837  at  (he  "  Knox  Manual 
Labor  College  "  (the  present  name  was  adopted  in  1857),  wa> 
opened  in  t84T,  and  had  b  1907-igoJ,  ]i  instructors  and  61S 
students,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  in  the  Conservaloty  of 

Lombard  College  (coeducational';  Universalist),  which  was 
chattered  as  the  "  lUiDois  Liberal  Institute  "in  iSji,  was  known 
as  Lombard  Univeoity  (in  bonour  of  Benjamin  Lombard,  a 
benefactor)  from  iSjj  10  tSgg;  il  includes  a  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  the  Ryder  Divinity  School  (iSSi),  and  departments  of 
music  and  domestic  idence,  and  in  i^j-i^  had  iS  instructors 
and  r  1 7  studenti.  Here  also  ate  Corpus  Chrisu"  College  [Roman 
Catholic),  St  Joseph's  Academy  (Raman  Catholic)  and  Brown's 
Business  College  (rS74),    There  is  a  public  library,  founded  in 

repairingof  steam  railway  cars  (in  the  shops  of  the  Chicago.  Bur- 
lington j!  Quincy  railway)  and  the  manufacture  of  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products, vi(ri6ed  brick,  agricultural  ioplemcnii 
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and  machiacfy.  Tlie  total  value  off  the  factory  product  in  1905 
was  $a,ai7,77a,  bdng  53-9%  more  than  in  1900.  Galesburg 
was  named  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  George  Washington  Gale  (x  789- 
x86a),  a  prominent  Presbyterian  preacher,  who  bt  1817-1834  had 
founded  the  Oneida  Manual  Labor  In^tute  at  Whitcstown, 
Oneida  county,  New  York.  Desiring  to  estabh'sh  a  college  in  the 
Misaiiaippi  Valley  to  supply  "  an  evangelical  and  able  ministiy  " 
to  "  spread  the  Go4)el  throughout  the  world,"  and  also  wishing  to 
counteract  the  influence  ci  pro-slavery  men  in  Illinois,  he 
interested  a  number  of  people  in  the  project,  formed  a  society  for 
colonisation,  and  in  1836  led  the  first  settlers  to  Gaksburg,  the 
"  Mesopotamia  in  the  West."  Knoz  College  was  founded  to 
fulfil  hk  educational  purpose.  Galesburg  was  an  important 
*'  station  "  of  the  Underground  Raiboad,  one  of  the  conditions  of 
membership  in  the  "  Presbyterian  Church  of  Galesbuig  "  (the 
name  of  Mr  Gale's  sodety)  being  opposition  to  slaveiy;  and  in 
185s  this  caused  the  churdi  to  withdraw  from  the  Presbytery. 
Galesburg  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1857.  On  the  7th  of  October 
1858  one  of  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  was  held  in  the 
grounds  of  Knoz  College. 

GAUiCUSk  or  perhaps  rather  CalqXcus,  a  Caledonian  chief 
who  led  the  tribes  of  North  Britain  against  the  invading  Roman 
army  Under  Cn.  Julius  Agrioola  about  aj>.  85  and  was  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Mons  Graupius  (Tac  Apic.  39).  The  name 
recurs  much  later,  in  Adamnan's  Life  cf  Ciilumbat  in  the  name 
of  a  wood  near  Londonderry,  Daire-Calgaich  or  Roboretum 
Calgachi, "  the  wood  of  Calgacua  ":  it  may  be  Celtic  and  denote 
"  the  man  with  the  sword." 

GAUAMI,  FBRDIMANDO  (1718-1787),  Italian  economist,  was 
bom  at  CUeti  on  the  and  of  December  1718.  He  was  carefully 
educated  by  his  uncle  Monsignor  C.  Galiani  at  Nicies  and  Rome 
with  a  view  to  entering  the  Church.  Galiani  gave  eariy  promise 
of  distinction  as  an  economist,  and  even  more  as  a  wit  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  after  he  had  taken  orders,  he  had  produced 
two  w(^ca  by  width  his  name  became  widely  known  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  own  Naples.  The  one,  his  TraUato  della 
sMMto,  -in  whicfi  he  shows  himielf  a  itrong  supporter  of  the 
mercantile  school,  desls  with  many  aspects  of  the  question  of 
exchange,  but  always  with  a  q>edal  reference  to  the  state  of 
confusion  then  presented  by  the  whole  monetary  system  of  the 
Neapolitan  government.  The  other,  RaceeUa  in  MorU  dd  BoiCt 
csubllsbed  his  fame  as  a  humorist,  and  was  highly  popular  in 
Italian  literary  drdes  at  the  end  olf  the  i8th  centuiy.  In  this 
volume  Galiani  parodied  with  exquisite  felidty,  in  a  aeries  of 
discourses  on  the  death  of  the  public  hangman,  the  styles  of  the 
most  pompous  and  pedantic  Neapolitan  writer  oC  the  day. 
GaUani*s  political  knowledge  and  social  qualities  now  pointed  him 
oat  to  the  disaiminatingeye  of  King  Charles,  afterwards  Charies 
ni.  of  Spain,  and  hia  liberal  minister  Tanucd,  and  he  was 
i^tpointed  in  1759  secretary  to  the  Neapolitan  embasqr  at  Paris. 
Tbis  post  he  held  for  ten  years,  when  be  returned  to  Naples  and 
was  made  a  councillor  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  in  1777, 
mi"****'  of  the  royal  domains.  His  economic  reputation  was 
made  by  a  book  written  in  French  and  published  in  Farb, 
nuofify,hiBDicloiii€SSurUeomm€rced4sbUt.  This  work,  by  its 
light  and  pleasing  style,  and  the  vivacious  wit  with  wbidi  it 
abounded,  delighted  Voltaire,  who  spoke  of  it  as  a  book  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  Plato  and  Moli^  might  have  been  oombinedl 
The  aotbor,  says  Pecchio,  treated  his  arid  subject  ss  Fontenelle 
did  the  vortices  of  Descartes,  or  Algarotti  the  Newtonian  tyttem 
oftheworld.  The  question  at  issue  was  that  of  the  freedom  of  the 
com  trade,  then  much  agitated,  and,  in  particular,  the  policy  of 
the  royal  edict  of  1764,  which  permitted  the  exportaticm  of  i^ain 
so  long  as  the  price  had  not  arrived  at  a  certain  hei^t.  The 
general  principle  he  maintains  is  that  the  best  system  in  regard  to 
this  trade  is  to  have  no  qrstem — countries  differently  circum- 
stanced requiring,  according  to  him,  different  modes  of  treatment. 
He  fen,  however,  into  some  of  the  most  serious  errors  of  the 
mercantilists — ^hdding,  as  indeed  did  also  Voltaire  and  even 
Verri,  that  00c  country  caimot  gain  without  another  losing,  and 
In  his  eariier  treatise  going  so  far  as  to  defend  the  action  of  govern- 
ments in  debasing  the  currency.  Until  his  death  at  Naples  on  the 
JLi  ye 


30th  of  October  1 787,  Galiani  kept  up  with  his  old  Parisian  friends 
a  correspondence,  which  was  published  in  x  8x8. 

See  L'AbaU  CcUam,  by  Alberto  Maivhteri  (1878),  and  his  corre- 
•pofideooe  with  Tanucd  in  Vicaaeux's  t'Afduno  slorico  (FkMenoe. 
1878). 

.  GAUGIA  (Ger.  GalitieH;  Pol.  HaUa),  a  crownland  of  Austria, 
bounded  E.  and  N.  by  Russia,  S.  by  Bukovina  and  Hungary,  and 
W.  by  Austrian  and  Prussian  Silesia.  It  has  an  area  of  30,299 
sq.  m.,  and  is  the  largest  Austrian  province.  It  comprises  the  old 
kingdoms  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  the  duchies  of  Auschwitz  and 
Zator,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Cracow. 

Galicia  Hes  on  the  northern  dopes  of  the  Carpathians,  which 
with  their  offshooU  cover  about  a  third  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  country.  The  surface  gradually  sinks  down  by  undulating 
terracestothevalleysof theVistulaandDniester.  .TotheN. and 
£.  of  these  rivers  Galida  forms  a  continuation  of  the  great  plains 
of  Russia,  intersected  only  by  a  few  hills,  which  descend  from  the 
plateaus  of  Poland  and  Podolia,  and  which  attain  in  some  places 
an  altitude  of  1300  to  i soo  ft.  The  Carpathians,  which,  eztend- 
ijig  in  the  form  of  an  arc,  form  the  bounduy  between  Galicia  and 
Hungary,  are  divided  into  the  West  and  the  East  Beskldes, 
which  are  separated  by  the  northern  ramifications  of  the  massif 
of  the  Tatra.  The  highest  peaks  are  the  Babia  G6ra  (5650  ft.), 
the  Wolowiec  (6773  ft.)  and  the  Csema  G6ra  (6505  ft.).  The 
principal  passes  are  those  of  Zdjar  over  the  Tatra,  and  of 
Dukla,  Vereczke  KOrOsmesO  or  Delatyn  in  the  East  Beskides. 
The  river  Vistula,  which  becomes  navigable  at  Cracow, 
and  forms  afterwards  the  iu>rth-westem  frontier  of  Galida, 
recdves  the  Sola,  the  Skawa,  the  Raba,  the  Dunajec  with 
its  aifluenu  the  Poprad  and  the  Biala,  the  Wisloka,  the  San 
and  the  Bug.  The  Dniester,  which  rises  in  the  Carpathians, 
within  the  territory  of  Galicia,  becomes  navigable  at  Sambor, 
and  recdves  on  the  right  the  Stryj,  the  Swica,  the  Lomnica  and 
the  Bystrzyca,  and  on  the  left  the  Upa,  the  Strypa,  the  Sereth 
and  the  Zbrucs,  the  boundary  river  towards  Russia.  The 
Phith,  which  also  rises  in  the  Carpsthians,  within  the  territory  of 
Galicia,  traverses  its  south-eastern  comer  and  recdves  the 
Cxeremoss,  the  boundary  river  towards  Bukovina.  There  are  few 
lakes  in  the  country  except  mountain  tarns;  but  considerable 
morasses  exist  about  the  Upper  Dneister,  iJie  Vistula  and  the 
San,  while  the  ponds  or  dams  in  the  Podolian  valleys  are  estimated 
to  cover  an  area  of  over  200  sq.  m.  The  most  frequented  mineral 
springs  are  the  alkaline  springs  at  Ssczawnica  and  Krynica,  the 
sulphur  springa  at  Rrsoowice,  Ssklo  and  Lubian,  and  the 
iodine  qmngs  at  Iwonlcs. 

Exposed  to  the  cold  northern  and  north-eastern  winds,  and 
shut  out  by  the  Carpathians  from  the  warm  southeriy  winds, 
Galicia  has  the  severest  dimate  in  Austria.  It  has  long  winters, 
with  an  abundant  anowfall,  short  and  wet  springs,  hot  summers 
and  long  and  steady  autumns.  The  mean  aimual  temperature  at 
Lemberg  is  46*  a*  F.,  and  at  Tamopol  only  43*  F. 

Of  the  total  area  48*45%  i>  occupied  by  arable  land,  xfi6% 
by  meadows,  9*19%  by  pastuetf,  x>39%  by  gardens  and  S5*76% 
by  forests.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  agriculture  is  still 
backward.  The  prindpu  products  are  barky,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
Budseandtegumiiiousidants.  Galida  has  the  largest  area  under 
potatoes  and  legumes  in  the  whole  of  Austria,  and  h^p,  flax, 
tobacco  and  hope  are  of  considerable  importance.  The  prindpal 
mineral  producta  are  salt,  coal  and  petroleum.  Salt  is  extracted 
at  Widicsfca,  Bochnia,  Bolechow,  Dolina,  Kaluss  and  Koaow. 
Coab  are  found  in  the  Cracow  district  at  Jawormo,  at  Siersia 
near  Trsebtnia  and  at  Dabrowa.  Some  of  the  richest  petroleum 
fidds  in  Europe  are  qnread  in  the  region  of  the  Carpathians,  and 
are  worked  at  Boiyslaw  and  Schodnica  near  Drohobycs,  Bobrka 
and  Potok  near  Krasno,  SbbodarRungunka  near  Koldmea,  ftc. 
Great  quantities  of  osocerite  are  also  extracted  in  the  petroli- 
ferous region  of  the  Carpathians.  Other  mhieral  products  are 
sine,  extracted  at  Trsebiooka  and  Wodiui  in  the  Cxaoow  region, 
amounting  to  40%  of  the  total  sine  production  in  Austria,  iron 
ore,  marble  and  various  stones  for  constructiorL  The  sulphur 
mines  of  Swosaowice  near  Cracow,  which  had  been  worked  since 
1598,  were  abandoned  in  1884. 
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The  manufacturing  indufltriea  of  Galicia  are  not  highly 
developed.  The  fint  place  is  occupied  by  the  distilleries,  whose 
output  amounts  to  nearly  40%  of  the  t<^al  production  of 
spirits  in  Austria.  Then  follow  the  petroleum  refineries  and 
kindred  industries,  saw-mills  and  the  fabrication  of  various 
wood  articles,  paper  and  milling.  The  sugar  factory  at  Tlumacz 
and  the  tobacco  factory  at  Winniki  are  amongst  the  largest 
establishments  of  their  kind  in  Austria.  Qoth  manufacture,  is 
concentrated  at  Biak,  while  the  weaving  of  linen  and  of  woollens 
is  pursued  as  a  household  industry,  the  former  in  the  Carpathian 
region,  the  latter  in  eastern  Galida.  The  commerce,  which  is 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  is  very  active,  and  the  transit 
trade  to  Russia  and  to  the  East  is  also  of  considerable  importance. 

Galicia  had  in  1900  a-  population  of  7,295,538,  which  is 
equivalent  to.  241  inhabitants  per  sq.  m.  Vit  two  principal 
nationalities  are  the  Poles  (45%)  and  the  Ruthenians  (43%), 
the  former  predominating  in  the  west  and  in  the  big  towns,  and 
the  latter  in  the  east.  The  Poles  who  inhabit  the  Carpathians  are 
distinguished  as  Goralians  (from  gfry,  noountain),  and  those  of 
the  lower  regions  as  Masures  and  Cracoviaks.  The  Ruthenian 
higUanders  bear  the  name  of  Husulians.  The  Poles  are  mostly 
Roman  Catholio,  the  Ruthenians  are  Greek  Catholics,  and  there 
are  over  770,000  Jews,  and  about  2500  Armenians,  who  are 
Catholics  and  stand  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  Armenian 
archbishop  at  Lemberg. 

The  Roman  CathoUc  Church  has  an  archbishop,  at  Lemberg, 
and  three  bishops,  at  Cracow,  at  Pnemysl  and  at  Tamow,  and  the 
Greek  Catholic  Church  is  represented  by  an  archbishop,  at 
Lemberg,  and  two  bishops,  at  Pnemysl  and  at  Stanislau.  At  the 
head  of  the  educational  institutions  stand  the  two  univecBties  of 
Lemberg  and  Craoow,  and  the  Polish  academy  of  sdeooe  at 
Cracow. 

The  local  Diet  is  composed  of  151  members,  including  the  3 
archbishops,  the  5  bishops,  and  the  a  rectors  of  the  univosities, 
and  Galicia  sends  78  deputies  to  the.  Reichsrat  at  Vienna.  For 
administrative  purposes,  the  province  is  divided  Into  78  districts 
and  2  autmiomous  miiniripalitifs — Lemberg  (pop.  159,618),  the 
capital,  and  Cracow  (91,3x0).  Other  prim:q»l  towns  are: 
Pnemysl  (46,439),  Kolomea  (34ti88),  Tam6w  (31,548),  Tamopol 
(30,368),  Stanislau  (29,628),  Stryj  (33,673),  Jaroslau  (22,6x4), 
Drohobycs  (i9,x46),  Podg6rze  (x8,X42),  Brody  (17,360),  Sambor 
(17,027),  Neusandec  (x5,724),R2esz6w  (x4,7i4),ZkKaow(x2,209), 
Grodek  (xX)845),  Horodenka  (11,6x5),  Bucsacz  (11,504),  Sniatyn 
(11,498),  Bnesany  (11,244),  Kuty  (ix,xa7)»  Boryslaw  (10^671), 
Chnan6w  (10,170),  Jawor6w  (10,090),  Bochnia  (10,049)  and 
Biak  (8265). 

Galicia  (or  Halics)  took  its  rise,  along  with  the  ndghbouiing 
principality  of  Lodomeria  (or  Vladimir),  in  the  course  of  the  1 2th 
century — the  seat  of  the  ruling  dynasty  being  Halics  or  Halitchp 
Disputes  between  the  Galidan  and  Lodomerian  houses  led  to  the 
interference  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  Bela  III.,  who  In  1190 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  appointed  his  son  Andreas 
lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  Polish  assistance,  however,  enabled 
Vladimir,  the  former  possessor,  to  expel  Andreas,  and  in  1198 
Roman,  prince  of  Lodomeria,  made  himsdf  master  of  Galicia  also. 
On  his  death  in  1205  the  struggle  between  Poland  and  Hungary 
for  supremacy  in  the  country  was  resumed;  but  in  1215  it  was 
ammged  that  Daniel  (1205-1264),  son  of  Roman,  should  be 
invested  with  Lodomeria,  and  Coloman,  ton  of  the  Hungarian 
king,  with  Galicia.  Cobman,  however,  was  ezpeUed  by  Mstlslav 
of  Novgorod;  and  in  his  turn  Andreas,  Mstiskv's  nominee,  was 
expelled  by  Daniel  of  Lodomeria,  a  powerful  prince,  who  by  a 
flexible  policy  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  position.  Though  in 
1235  he  had  recognized  the  overlordship  of  Hungary,  yet,  when 
he  found  himself  hard  pressed  by  the  Mongolian  general  Batu,  he 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Innocent  IV.,  and  accepted  the  crown 
of  Galicia  from  the  hands  of  a  pa|>al  legate;  and  again,  when 
Innocent  disappointed  his  expectation,  he  returned  to  his  former 
connexion  wiUi  the  Gredi  Church.  On  the  extinction  of  his  line 
in  1340  Casimir  III.  of  Poland  incorporated  Galicia  and  Lemberg; 
on  Casimir's  death  in  1370  Louis  the  Great  of  Htmgaiy,  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  treaties,  became  king  of  Poland,  Galicia  and 


Lodomeria;  and  In  1382,  by  the  marriage  of  Louis's  daughter 
with  Ladislaus  II.,  Garcia,  which  he  had  regarded  as  part  of  his 
Hungarian  rather  than  of  his  Polish  possessions,  became  de- 
finitively assigned  to  Poland.  On  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  in 
1772,  the  kingdom  of  Galida  and  Lodomeria  came  to  Austria, 
and  to  this  was  added  the  district  of  New  or  West  Galicia  in  1795; 
but  at  the  peace  of  Vienna  in  1809  West  Galicia  and  Cracow  were 
surrendered  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  in  i&io  part  of 
East  Galicia,  including  Tamopol,  was  made  over  to  Russia.  Thb 
latter  portion  was  recovered  by  Austria  at  the  peace  of  Paris 
(1814),  and  the  former  came  back  on  the  suppression  of  the 
independent  republic  of  Cracow  in  1846.  After  the  introduction 
of  the  constitution  of  February  x86i,  Galicia  gained  a  larger 
degree  of  autonomy  than  any  other  province  in  the  Austrian 
empire. 

See  Die  dtttmiekisch-imtanadie  MtmarckU  id  Wort  tmd  BiU, 
vol.  19  (Wten,  1885-1902,  24  vols.);  Die  LOnder  Osterreieh'Unfarns 
in  Wort  und  Bild,  vol.  10  (Wien,  1881-1886. 15  volt.).  Remarkable 
sketches  of  Galidan  life  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  German 
Doveliac  Sacher-Maaoch  (1835-1895). 

OALICIA  (the  ancient  GcUaeda  or  OOUiuiat  Ko^Xoutta  or 
KoXoula),  a  captaincy-goieral,  and  formoly  a  kingdom,  count- 
ship  and  province,  in  the  north-western  an^  of  Spain;  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  E.  by  Leon  and  Asturias,  S.  by 
Portugal,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Pop.  (1900)  i  ,980,5  x  s ; 
area,  11,254  sq.  m.  In  1833  Galicia  was  divided  lox  adminis- 
trative puiposes  into  the  provinces  of  Coninna,  Lugo,  Orenae  and 
Pontevedra. 

Galicia  Is  traversed  by  mountain  ranges,  somctiines  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Cantabrian  chain;  and  its  surface  Is 
further  broken  in  the  east  by  the  westernmost  ridges  of  that 
system,  which,  running  in  a  south-westeriy  direction,  rise  above 
the  basin  of  the  Milk>.  The  high  land  north  of  the  headwaten  of 
the  Mifio  forms  the  sole  connecting  link  between  the  Cantabrians 
property  so-called  and  the  mountains  of  central  and  western 
Galicia.  The  average  elevation  of  the  province  is  amsideraUe, 
and  the  maximum  hei^t  (6593  ft.)  Is  reached  In  thie  Pefka 
Trevinca  on  the  eastern  border  of  Orense. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Mifio  (Portuguese  JfmJb;  Lat. 
AfwHtf ;  so  named,  it  is  said,  from  the  mimum  or  vermilion 
found  in  its  bed).  Rising  near  Mondofiedo,  within  2%  m.  of  the 
northern  coast,  the  Mlfto  enters  the  Atlantic  near  the  port  of 
Guardia,  after  a  course  of  170  m.  S.  and  S.W.  Its  lower  readies 
are  navigable  by  small  vends.  Of  Its  numerous  affluents  the 
most  Important  is  the  Sil,  which  rises  among  the  lofty  mountains 
between  Leon  and  Asturias.  Among  other  rivers  having  a' 
westeriy  (j^roction  may  be  mentioned  the  Tambre,  the  UUa  and 
the  Lores  or  Lee,' whidi  falls  into  the  Atlantic  by  estuaries  or  rias 
called  respectivdy  Ria  de  Muros  y  Noya,  Ria  de  Ansa  and  Ria 
de  Pontevedra.  The  riven  of  the  northern  versant,  such  aa  the 
Nera,  are,  Uke  those  of  Asturias,  for  the  most  part  shcnt,  rapid 
and  subject  to  vkdent  floods. 

The  coast-line  of  Galida,  extending  to  about  340  m.,  is  every- 
where bold  and  deq>ly  indented,  presenting  a  luge  number  of 
secure  haxfooun,  and  in  this  reelect  f  onning  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  neighbouring  province.  The  Eo,  whkh  bounds  Galicia  on 
the  east,  has  a  deep  estuary,  the  Rivadeo  or  Ribadeo,  which 
oflfen  a  safe  and  commodious  anchorsge.  Vlvero  Bay  and  the 
Ria  del  Barquero  y  V&res  are  of  a  similar  character;  iHiile  the 
hari>our  of  Ferrd  ranks  among  the  best  in  Europe,  and  is  the  chief 
naval  station  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  Betansos  Bay  (the  iihfoi  Xi/i^  or  Portus  Uagmu  of  the 
ancients)  is  the  great  port  of  Corunna  or  Corufia.  The  prindpal 
port  on  the  western  coast  Is  that  formed  by  the  deep  and  shdtoed 
bay  of  Vigo,  but  there  are  also  good  roadsteads  at  CorculMon 
under  Cape  Finisterre,  at  Marin  and  at  CarrO. 

The  dimate  of  the  Galidan  coast  is  mUd  and  equable,  but  the 
Interior,  owing  to  the  great  devatkm  (the  town  of  Lugo  Is  1500  ft. 
above  sea-levd) ,  has  a  wide  range  of  temperature.  The  rainfall  is 
exceptionally  large,  and  snow  lies  on  some  of  the  loftier  devati<ms 
for  a  oonsidenble  portion  of  the  year.  The  soil  Is  on  the  whole 
fertile,  and  the  produce  very  varied.    A  considerable  quantity  of 
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Umber  b  grown  on  the  hi^  lands,  and  -the  rich  valley  pastures 
support  large  herds  of  cattle,  while  the  abundance  of  oaks  and 
chestnuts  favours  the  rearing  of  swine.  In  the  lowland  districts 
good  crops  of  maise,  wheat,  barky,  oats  and  rye,  as  well  as  of 
turnips  and  potatoes,  are  obtained.  Tht  fruit  also  is  of  excellent 
quality  and  in  great  variety,  although  the  culture  of  the  vine  is 
limited  to  some  of  the  warmer  vall^  in  the  southern  districts. 
The  dekuas  or  moorlands  abound  in  game,  and  fish  are  plentiful 
in  all  the  streams.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  province,  which 
are  considerable,  were  known  to  some  ertent  to  the  andents. 
Strabo  (c.  63  b.c-aj>.  21)  speaks  of  iu  gold  and  tin,  and  Pliny 
(A.D.  ai-79)  mentions  the  gfimma  Callaiai,  a  precious  stone. 
Galida  is  also  remaricable  for  the  number  of  its  sulphur  and  other 
warm  springs,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  at  Lugo, 
and  those  from  which  Orense  Is  said  to  take  its  name  {Aquae 
nrentes). 

Ethnologically  the  Galidans  iCaOegos)  are  allied  to  the 
Portuguese,  whom  they  resemble  in  dialect,  in  appearance  and  in 
habits  more  than  the  other  inhabitanu  of  the  peninsula.  The 
men  are  well  known  all  over  Spain  and  Portugal  as  hardy, 
honest  and  industrious,  but  for  the  most  part  somewhat  unskilled, 
labourers;  indeed  the  word  CaOego  has  come  to  be  almost  a 
synonym  in  Madrid  for  a  "  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water." 
It  is  abo  used  as  a  term  of  abuse,  meaning  **  boor."  Agriculture 
engages  the  greater  part  of  the  resident  popubition,  both  male  and 
female;  other  industries,  except  the  fisheries,  are  Uttle  developed. 
The  largest  town  in  Galida  is  Corunna  (pop.  xgoo,  43i97x); 
Santiago  de  G>mpo8tela  is  the  andent  capital  and  an  azchi- 
episcopalsee;  Lugo,  Tuy,  Moodolkedo  and  Orense  are  bishoprics. 

CaUaecia,  the  country  of  the  Galacd,  Cattaki  or  dJlaici, 
seems  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  earlier 
geogxaphexa.  Acoocding  to  &atosthenes  (376-X96  b.c)  the 
entire  population  of  the  peninsula  were  at  one  time  called  GofolM. 
The  regkm  pnperiy  called  by  their  name,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Douxo  and  on  the  east  by  the  Navia,  was  first  entered  by 
the  Roman  legions  under  Dedus  Junius  Brutus  in  137-136  B.C. 
(Livy  Iv.,  IvL,  E^.) ;  but  the  final  subjugation  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustus  (31  B.C.-A.D.  14).  On  the 
partition  of  Spain,  which  followed  the  successful  invasions  of  the 
Suevi,  Alans  and  Vandals,  Gallaeda  fell  to  the.  k>t  of  the  first 
named  (aj>.  4x1).  After  an  indq)endent  subsistence  of  neariy 
300  years,  the  Suevian  kingdom  was  annexed  to  the  Visigothic 
dominions  under  Leov^d  in  585.  In  734  it  was  occupied^  the 
Mooes,  who  in  turn  were  driven  out  by  Alphonso  I.  of  Asturias, 
in  739.  During  the  9th  and  xoth  centuries  it  was  the  subject  of 
dispute  between  mote  than  one  count  of  Galida  and  the 
suzerain,  and  its  coasu  were  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the  Normans. 
When  Ferdinand  I.  divided  his  kingdom  among  Ids  sons  in  X063, 
Galida  was  the  portion  allottttl  to  Garda,  the  youngest  of  the 
three.  In  xo7a  it  was  forcibly  reannexed  by  Garda's  bn>t]i^ 
Alphonso  VI.  of  Castile  and  thenceforward  it  remained  an 
integralpartof  the  kingdom  of  Castile  or  of  Leon.  Thehonorary 
title  of  count  of  Galida  has  frequently  been  borne  by  younger 
sons  of  the  Spanish  sovereign. 

Sec  Annette  B.  Meakin.  GaKda,  the  Swihtrtand  ef  Spain  (London, 
1909). 

GAUGHAm,  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  (x753-x8ax),  newspaper 
publisher,  was  bom  at  Brescia,  Italy,  in  X752.  After  living  some 
»im*  in  London,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  started  in  x8oo  an 
English  library,  and  in  x8o8  a  monthly  publication,  the  Repextery 
of  Bm^isk  Likraiure.  In  18x4  he  b^an  to  publish,  in  Paris, 
Caiigm^s  Messenger ,  a  daily  paper  printed  in  English.  At  his 
death  in  1821  the  paper  was  carried  on  by  his  two  sons,  Jean- 
Antoine  (X796-X873)  and  GuiUaume  (i798-x88a).  Under  their 
management  it  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Its  policyi  was  to 
promote  good  feeling  between  England  and  France.  The  brothers 
esublished  and  endowed  hospitals  at  Corbdl  and  at  Ncuilly- 
sur-Sdne.  In  recognition  of  ihdr  generosity  the  dty  of  Corbeil 
erected  a  monument  in  their  honour.  In  1884  the  Galignani 
family  disposed  of  their  interest  in  CalignanTs  Messenger ,  and 
from  that  date  until  1904,  when  it  was  discontinued,  the  paper 
appeared  under  the  title  of  the  Daily  Messenger. 


OAUUB  (Heb.  ^1,  *^  border  "  or  "  ring,"  Or.  roXiXnZa),  a 
Roman  province  of  Palestine  north  of  Samaria,  bounded  S.  by 
Samaria  and  the  Carmel  range,  £.  by  the  Jordan,  N.  by  the 
Leontes  (LitAni),  and  W.  by  the  Blediterranean  and  part  of 
Phoenicia.  Its  maximum  extent  was  about  60  m.'  north  to  south 
and  30  east  to  west.  The  name  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  hardly 
had  a  definite  territorial  signifiranrf ,  It  literally  means  a  ring  or 
circuit,  and,  like  analogous  words  in  En^ish,  couTd  be  applied  to 
various  districts.  Thus  Joshua  (xiii.  a)  and  Jod  (iiL  4)  refer  to 
the  GdUolk  ("  borders,  coast ")  of  the  Philistines  or  of  Palestine; 
Joshua  again  (xxiL  zo,  xx)  and  Esekid  (xtviL  8)  mention  the 
Jordan  valley  plain  as  the  "  Gdfloth  of  Jordan  "  in  "  the  Eastern 
Gelilah.'*  In  its  more  restricted  connotation,  denoting  the 
district  to  which  it  is  usually  applied  or  a  part  thereof,  it  is  found 
in  Joshua  xx.  7,  xxi.  3a,  i  Chr.  vL  76,  as  the  place  where  was 
situated  the  town  of  Kadesh;  and  in  x  Kings  tx.  xx,  the  district  of 
"  worthless  "  dtics  given  by  Solomon  to  Hham.  In  Isa.  ix.  x  we 
find  the  full  name  of  the  dbtiict,  Galil  ha>Goyim,  literally  "  the 
ring,  circuit  or  border  of  the  foreigners" — refesing  to  the 
Phoenicians,  Syrians  and  Aramaeans,  by  whose  country  the 
province  was  cmi  three  skies  surrounded.  In  x  Kings  xv.  29  it  is 
q>ecified  as  one  of  the  districts  whose  population  was  deported  by 
TtgUth-PQeser.  Throughout  the  Old  Testament  history,  how- 
ever, Galilee  as  a  wIm^  caimot  b^  said  to  have  a  history;  the 
unit  of  territorial  subdivision  was  tribal  rather  than  provincial, 
and  thou]^  such  important  events  as  those  aaioriatrtl  with  the 
names  of  Barak,  Gideon,  Gilb<ia,  Armageddon,  took  place  within 
its  borders,  yet  these  bdong  rather  to  the  histories  of  Iwsrhir, 
Zebulon,  Asher  or  Naphtali,  whose  territories  together  almost 
oorzeqwnd  with  GalHee,  than  to  the  province  itself . 

After  the  Jewish  return  from  edle  the  population  confined 
itself  to  Judan,  and  Galilee  was  left  in  the  possession  of  the  mixed 
multitude  of  successon  established  there  by  the  Assyrians.* 
When  it  once  more  came  into  Israelite  hands  is  uncertain;  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  iu  reconquest  was  due  to  John  Hyrcanus. 
Before  very  long  it  devdqped  a  nationalism  and  patriotism  as 
inteii^  as  that  of  Judaea  itself,  notwithstanding  the  contempt 
with  which  the  metropolitans  of  Jerusalem  looked  down  upon  the 
Galilean  provincials.  Stock  proverbial  sayingi  sudx  as  "  Out  of 
Galilee  oometfa  no  prophet "  (though  Deborah,  Jonah,  Elisha, 
and  probably  Hosea,  were  Galileans)  were  apparently  common^ 
Provincialism  of  speech  (Matt.  xxvL  73)  distingiifshfd  the 
GalOeans;  it  Kppnn  that  they  confused  the  gutturals  in 
prontmdation. 

Under  the  Roman  domination  (jilHee  was  made  a  tetrarchate 
governed  by  member  of  the  Herod  family.  H^rod  the  Great  was 
tetnrch  of  Galilee  in  47  b.c;  in  4  b.c.  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Antipas.  Galilee  was  the  land  of  Christ's  boyhood  and  the  chief 
centre  of  His  active  work,  and  in  His  various  ministries  here 
some  of  His  chief  discourses  were  uttered  (as  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Matt,  v.)  and  some  of  His  chid  mindes  performed. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  Judaean  Rabbinic 
schools  took  refuge  in  the  Galilee  they  had  heretofore  despised. 
No  andent  remains  of  Jewish  synagogues  exist  except  those  that 
have  been  identified  in  some  of  the  andent  Galilean  towns,  such 
as  Tell  9um  (Tsl^flm),  Kerfseh,  Kefr  Bir*Im,  and  dsewhere. 
One  of  the  chid  centres  of  Rabbinism  was  §afed,  still  a  sacred 
dty  of  the  Jews  and  largdy  inhabited  by  memben  of  that  faith. 
Near  here  is  Mdrfln,  a  place  much  revered  by  the  Jews  as 
containing  the  tombs  of  Hilld,  Shammai  and  Simon  ben  Yofaai; 
a  yeariy  festival  in  honour  of  these  rabbis  is  here  celebrated.  At 
Tiberias  also  are  the  tombs  of  distinguished  Jewish  teachers, 

iiuJudlng  Maimonides. 

The  province  was  subdivided  into  two  parts.  Upper  and  Lower 
GalUee,  the  two  bdng  divided  by  a  ridge  running  west  to  east,  which 
pctiloaged  would  cat  the  Jordan  about  midway  between  HQleh  and 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Lower  Galilee  indudes  the  plains  of  Butuuf 
and  Eadraelon. 

The  whole  of  Galilee  presents  country  more  or  leas  disturbed  by 
vokaoic  action.  In  the  lower  division  the  hilb  are  all  tilted  up 
towafds  the  east,  and  broad  •treama  of  lava  have  flowed  tgmtr 
over  the  plateau  above  the  sea  of  Galilee.  In  this  district  oMba. 
the  highest  hills  are  only  about  xSoo  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
ficlge  of  Naxaxeth  rises  north  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraeton,  and 
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north  of  thU  again  la  tlie  fertile  baain  of  the  Buttauf ,  Kparated  from 
the  Ma-coast  plains  by  low  hills.  East  of  the  Buttauf  extends  the 
basaltic  plateau  called  Sahd  d  Ahmft  C*  the  inaccessible  plain  "), 
rising  X  TOO  ft.  above  the  Sea  of  Galike.  Noith  of  the  Buttauf  Js  a 
confused  hill  country,  the  spun  falling  towards  a  broad  valley  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Upper  Galilee.  This  broad 
valley,  running  westimuds  to  the  coast,  is  perhaps  the  old  boundary 
of  Zebttlun-Hne  valley  of  Jiphthah-el  (Tosh.  ztx.  14).  The  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon  is  of  triangular  form,  Dounded  by  Gilboa  on  the 
cast  and  by  the  ridge  which  runs  to  Carmd  on  the  west.  It  is  14  m. 
long  from  Jenin  to  the  Nasareth  hills,  and  its  southern  border  is 
aUMit  20  m.  long.  It  rises  aoo  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  hills  on  both 
sides  being  some  1500  ft.  higher.  The  whole  drainage  is  collected 
by  the  Kisnon,  whidi  runs  through  a  narrow  gorge  at  ue  north-west 
corner  of  the  plain,  desoendiqg  beside  the  tidat  01  Carmel  to  the  — 
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north-east  comer,  and  rather  farther  south  the  conical  hill  called 
Nefai  Duhi  rises  between  Tabor  and  Gilboa.  The  whole  of  Lower 
Galilee  is  well  watered.  The  Kishon  is  fed  by  ^xinss  from  near 
Tabor  and  from  a  oopioos  stream  from  the  west  aide  01  the  pUin  of 
Esdrselon.  North-west  of  Nasareth  is  WAdi  el  Melek,  an  open 
valley  full  of  spcingB.  The  river  Bdus,  just  south  of  Aci«,fisingin  the 
sea-coast  manihca,  drains  the  whole  valley  above  identified  with 
Jiphthah-eL  On  the  east  the  broad  valley  of  Tesreel  is  full  of 
magnificent  springs,  many  of  which  are  thermaL  The  plains  of 
Es^aelon,  and  the  Buttauf,  and  the  plateau  of  el-Ahmi  are  all 
remarkable  for  the  ridi  basaltic  soil  which  covers  them,  in  which  com, 
cotton,  maiae,  sesame^  tobacco,  millet  and  various  kinds  of  vegetable 
are  grown,  while  indigo  and  sugar-cane  wen  cultivated  in  former 
times.  The  Nazareth  mils  and  Gilboa  are  bare  and  irhite,  but  west 
of  Naaueth  is  a  fine  oak  wood,  and  another  thick  wood  spieads  over 
the  northern  slopes  of  Tabor;  The  hills  west  of  the  great  plain  are 
partly  of  bare  wnitedialk,  partly  covered  with  dense  thickets.  The 
mountains  north  of  the  Buttauf  are  rugged  and  covered  with  scrub, 
except  near  the  villages,  where  fine  olive  groves  exist.  The  ]>rindi>al 
places  of  importance  in  Lower  Galilee  are  Nasareth  (10,000  inhabit- 
ants). Sepphoris  (now  Seffuria),  a  large  villan  standing:  above  the 
Buttauf  on  the  spurs  of  the  southern  hills,  and  Jenin  (En  (komim), 
a  flourishing  village,  with  a  palm  garden  ^000  inhabitants).  The 
andcnt  capital,  Jeaecl  (Zerin),  is  now  a  miserable  village  on  a  pre* 
diMtous  spur  m  Gilboa;  north  of  this  are  the  small  mud  hamlets, 
Solam  (Shunem),  EndOr  (Endor),  Nein  (Nain);  on  the  west  side 
of  the  plain  is  the  ruin  of  LejjOn  (the  Legio  of  the  4th  century,  which 
was  then  a  place  of  importvice).  In  the  hills  north  of  the  Buttauf 
b  Idftt,  situated  on  a  steep  hiu-top,  and  representing  the  Jotapata 
defended  by  Josephus.  iCefr  Kenna,  now  a  flourismng  Christian 
viUage  at  the  foot  of  the  Nasueth  hills,  south  of  the  Buttauf,  is 
one  of  the  sites  identified  with  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  the  ruin  Kina,  on 
the  north  side  <rf  the  same  plain,  represents  the  site  pointed  out  to 
thepilgrims of  the  xath  and  xjth  centuries. 

The  mountains  are  tilted  up  towarda  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  district  is  towards  the  north-west.  On  the  south  the 
Ummar  rocky  range  of  Jebel  JarmOk  rises  to  neariy  4000  ft.  above 
^Zl  the  sea;  on  the  east  a  narrow  ridge  3800  ft.  high  forms 
the  watershed,  with  steep  eastern  slopes  falling  towards 
Jordan.  Immediatdy  west  of  the  watershed  are  two  small  plateaus 
covered  with  basaltic  debris,  near  d-Jish  and  Kades.  On  the  west 
are  rugged  mountaina  with  deep  intricate  valley  The  main  drains 
of  the  country  are  first,  W&di  d  *AyQn,  rising  north  of  Jebd 
Jarmflk,  and  running  north-west  as  an  open  valley;  and  secondly, 
Widi  d  Ahjilr,  a  ruined  predintous  yorge  runnii^  north  to  join  the 
Leontes.  The  distnct  is  wdl  provided  with  qxings  throughout, 
and  the  valleys  are  full  of  water  in  the  spring-time.  Though  rocky 
and  difficult,  uppv  (jalilee  is  not  barren,  the  soil  of  the  plateaus  u 
rich,  and  the  vine  flourishes  in  the  higher  hills,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kdr  Birlm.  The  prindpal  town  is  §afed,  petched 
on  a  white  mountain  3700  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  9000,  induding  Jews,  Christians  and  Mostema* 

Joaephus  gives  a  good  descriptioa  of  the  Galilee  of  his  time  in 
WarSf  ill.  3.  3  :  "  The  (Galileans  are  inured  to  war  from  their 
infancy,  and  have  been  always  vety  numerous;  nor  hath  the 
country  beieo  ever  destitute  of  men  of  courage  or  wanted  a 
numerous  set  of  them;  for  their  soil  is  universally  rich  and  fruit- 
ful, and  full  of  plantations  of  trees  of  all  sorts,  insomuch  that  it 
invites  the  most  slothful  to  take  pains  in  its  cultivation.  . . . 
Moreover,  the  dties  lie  here  very  thick,  and  the  very  many  villages 
there  are  here  are  everywhere  full  of  people."  Thou^  the 
population  is  diminished  and  the  dties  ruinous,  the  country 
is  still  remarkable  for  fertility,  thanks  to  the  copiousness  of  its 
water-supply  draining  from  the  Lebanon  mountains. 

The  principal  products  of  the  country  are  com,  wine,  oil  and 
soap  (from  the  olives) ,  with  every  q>ecies  of  pulse  and  gourd. 

The  antiquities  ci  Galilee  indude  dolmens  and  rude  stone 


monuments,  rock-oit  tombs,  and  wine-presses,  with  numcioas 
remains  of  Bysantine  monasteries  and  fine  churches  of  the  time  of 
the  crusades.  There  are  also  renudns  of  Greek  architecture  in 
various  places;  but  the  most  interesting  buildings  are  the  ancient 
synagogues,  of  which  some  deven  examples  are  now  known. 
They  are  rectangular,  with  the  door  to  the  south,  and  two  rows  of 
columns  forming  aides  east  and  west.  The  architecture  is  a 
peculiar  and  debased  imitatioD  of  dasdc  style,  attributed  by 
architects  to  the  snd  century  aj>.  In  Kefr  Bir*Im  there  were 
remains  of  two  synagogues,  but  early  in  the  soth  century  one  of 
them  was  completdy  destroyed  by  a  local  stone-mason.  At 
Irbid,  above  Tiberias,  is  another  synagogue  of  rather  different 
character.  Tkaces  of  synagogues  have  also  been  found  on 
(Carmel,  and  at  Tlreh,  west  of  Nanreth.  It  is  curious  to  find 
the  representation  of  various  animals  in  rdief  on  the  lintels 
of  these  buildings.  Hebrew  inscriptions  also  occur,  and  the 
carved  work  of  the  oomices  and  capitals  is  xidi  thou|^  delMsed. 

In  the  lath  century  Galilee  was  the  outpost  of  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  benders  were  stron^y  protected 
by  fortresses,  the  magnificent  remains  of  whidi  still  crown  the 
most  important  strategical  points.  Ttoon  (mod.  TibnSni  was 
built  in  XX04,  the  first  fortress  erected  by  the  cmsaden,  and 
standing  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  of  Upper  Galilee. 
Beauvoir  (Kankah  d-Hawa,  built  in  zi8a)  stood  on  a  precipice 
above  Jordan  south-west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  gua^ed  the 
advance  by  the  valley  of  Jeered;  and  about  the  same  time 
Ch&teau  Neuf  (Hunin)  waserected  above  the  Hflleh  lako.  Bdfort 
(esh  Shukif),  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Leontes,  the  fmot  and 
most  important,  dates  somewhat  eariier;  and  Mootfort  (Kabtt  d 
Kum)  stood  on  a  narrow  q;nir  north-east  of  Acre,  completing  the 
chain  of  frontier  fortresses.'  The  town  of  Banias,  with  its  CMtle, 
formed  also  a  strong  outpost  against  Damascus,  and  was  the 
scene,  in  common  with  the  other  stron^iolds,  of  many  deqierate 
encounters  between  Moslems  ahd  Chriiutians.  Lower  (jalOee  was 
the  last  remaining  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  hdd  by  the  Chris- 
tians. In  z  3  50  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  owned  lands  ex- 
tending round  Acre  as  far  east  as  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  including 
§afed.    'These  possessions  were  lost  in  1391,  on  the  fall  of  Acre. 

The  population  of  Galilee  is  mixed.  In  Lower  Galike  the 
peasants  are  principally  Moslem,  with  a  q>sinklmg  of  Greek 
(Christians  round  Nazareth,  which  is  a  Christian  town.  In  Vppet 
Galilee,  however,  there  is  a  mixture  of  Jews  and  Maronitea, 
Druses  and  Modems  (natives  or  Algerine  settlers),  while  the 
slopes  above  the  Jordan  are  inhabited  by  wandering  Arabs.  The 
Jews  are  engaged  in  trade,  and  the  Christians,  Druses  and  Mos- 
lems in  agriculture;  and  the'  Arabs  are  an  entirdy  pastoral 
people.  (C  R.  C;  R.  A.  Sw  M.) 

OAUUBB,  an  architectural  term  sometimes  ftiven  to  a  porch  or 
chapd  whidi  formed  the  entrance  to  a  chuzdi.  This  is  the  case 
at  Durham  and  Ely  cathedrals,  and  in  Lincoln  cathedral  the  name 
is  sometimes  given  to  the  south-west  pordi.  The  name  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  scriptural  expression  "  (Salilce  of  the 
Gentiles  "  (Matt.  iv.  15).  (}alilees  are  supposed  to  have  been 
used  sometimes  as  courts  of  law,  but  they  probably  served  chiefly 
for  penitents  not  yet  admitted  to  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
Galilee  would  also  appear  to  have  been  the  vestibule  of  an  abbey 
church  whoe  women  were  allowed  to  see  the  monks  to  whom  they 
were  reUted,  or  from  which  they  could  hear  divine  service.  The 
foundation  of  what  is  considered  to  have  bem  a  Galilee  exists  at 
the  west  end  of  Fountains  Abbey.  Sometimes  also  corpses  were 
placed  there  before  interment. 

OALItEl^  SBA  0F»  a  lake  in  Palestine. cpnstfting  of  an 
expandon  ol  the  Jordan,  on  the  latitude  of  ML  Carmd.  It  is 
13  m.  long,  8 m.  broad,  64  sq.  m.  in  area,  680  ft.  bdow  the  levd  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and,  according  to  Merrill  and  Barrols  (who 
have  corrected  the  exceadve  depth  said  to  have  been  found  by 
Lortet  at  the  northem  end),  150  ft.  in  maximum  depth.  It  is 
pear-shaped,  the  narrow  end  pointing  southward.  In  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  it  is  called  the  Sea  of  (^innereth  or  Chinneroth  (prob- 
ably derived  from  a  town  oi  the  same  name  mentioned  in 
Joshua  xi.  3  and  elsewhere;  the  etymology  that  connects  it  with 
-An,  *'  a  haip,"  is  ytry  doubtful.)    In  Josephus  and  the  book  of 
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Maccabees  it  is  named  Gennesar;  while  in  the  Gospeb  it  is 
usually  called  Sea  of  GaUlee,  though  once  it  is  called  Lake  of 
Gennesaret  (Luke  v.  i)  and  twice  Sea  of  Tiberias  (John  vi.  i, 
zzi.  i).  The  modem  Arabic  name  is  Balur  Tubariya,  which  is 
often  rendered  "  Lake  of  Tiberias."  Pliny  refers  to  it  as  the 
Lake  of  Taricheae. 

Like  the  Dead  Sea  it  is  a  "  rift "  lake,  being  part  of  the  great 
fault  that  formed  the  Jordan-Araba  depression.  Deposits  show 
that  orig^ally  it  formed  part  of  the  great  inland  sea  that  filled 
this  depression  in  Plebtocene  times.  The  district  on  each  side  of 
the  lake  has  a  number  of  hot  springs,  at  least  one  of  which  is 
beneath  the  sea  itself,  and  has  always  shown  indications  of 
volcanic  and  other  subterranean  disturbances.  It  is  especially 
liable  to  earthquakes.  The  water  of  the  sea,  though  slightly 
brackish  and  not  very  clear,  is  generally  used  for  drinking.  The 
shores  are  for  the  greater  part  formed  of  fine  gravel;  some  yards 
from  the  diore  the  bed  is  uniformly  covered  with  fine  greyish 
mud.  The  temperature  in  summer  is  tropical,  but  after  noon 
falls  about  lo*  F.  owing  to  strong  north-west  winds.  This  range 
of  temperature  affects  the  water  to  a  depth  of  about  49  ft.; 
below  that  depth  the  water  is  uniformly  about  59'  F.  The  sea  is 
set  deep  in  hills  which  rise  on  the  east  »de  to  a  height  of  about 
3O0O  ft.  Sudden  and  violent  storms  (such  as  arc  described  in 
Matt.  viii.  aj,  xiv.  22,  and  the  parallel  passages)  are  often  pro- 
duced by  the  changes  of  temperature  in  the  air  resulting  from 
these  great  differences  of  level. 

The  Sefi  of  Galilee  is  best  seen  from  the  ttm  of  the  western  preci- 
pices. It  presents  a  desolate  appearance.  On  the  north  the  hills 
rise  gradually  from  the  shore,  wnich  |s  fringed  with  oleander  bushes 
and  indented  with  small  bays.  The  ground  is  here  covered  with 
black  basalt.  On  the  west  the  plateau  known  as  Sahd  el-Ahma 
terminates  in  precipices  1700  ft.  above  the  lake,  tfnd  over  these  the 
black  rocky  tops  called  "  the  Horns  of  liattin  "  are  conspicuous 
objects.  On  the  south  is  a  broad  valley  through  which  the  Jordan 
flows.  On  the  east  are  furrowed  and  rugged  slopes,  rising  to  the 
great  plateau  of  the  JauUn  (Gaulonitis).  The  Jordan  enters  the 
Lke  through  a  narrow  gorge  between  lower  hills.  A  marshy  plain, 
2 1  m.  long  and  1}  broad,  called  el*Batihah,  exists  immediately  east 
01  the  Jordan  inlet.  There  b  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  a  small 
^in  called  el-Ghuwetr,  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  large  valleys. 
It  measures  3I  m.  along  the  shore,  and  is  1  m.  wide.  This  plam, 
naturally  fertile,  but  now  almost  uncultivated,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  described  bv  Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  10, 8).  On 
the  east  the  hills  approach  in  one  place  within  40  ft.  of  the  water, 
but  there  isgenerally  a  width  of  about  ]  of  a  mile  from  the  hills  to 
the  beach.  On  the  west  the  flat'ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  has  an 
average  width  of  about  300  yds.  A  few  scattered  palms  dot  the 
western  shores,  and.  a  palm  grove  is  to  be  found  near  Kcfr  HSrib 
on  the  south-east.  The  hot  baths  south  of  Tiberias  include  seven 
springs,  the  largest  of  which  has  a  temperature  of  137*  F.  In  these 
wrings  a  distinct  rise  in  temperature  was  observed  in  iC^7«  when 
Tiberias  and  ^fed  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  plain 
of  Gennesareth,  with  its  environs,  is  the  best-watered  part  of  the  lakc- 
basio.  North  of  this  plain  are  the  five  springs  of  et-Tabighah,  the 
largest  of  which  was  enclosed  about  a  century  ago  in  an  octagonal 
reservoir  by  *Ali,  son  of  Dhahr  el-Amir,  and  the  water  led  off  by  an 
aqueduct  53  ft.  above  the  lake.  The  Tabighah  springs,  though 
abundant,  are  warin  and  brackish.    At  the  north  ena  of  the  plain  is 


the  ochen.  One  of  the  most  important  springs  is  *Ain  cl-Madaw- 
wcra  ("  the  round  spring  "),  situated  I  m.  irom  the  south  end  of  the 
plain  and  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  water  rises  in  a  circular 
well  32  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  clear  and  sweet,  with  a  temperature 
of  73*  F.  The  bottom  is  of  loose  sand,  and  the  fish  called  coracinus 
by  Josephus  {B.J.  iii.  10, 8^  is  here  found  (see  below).  Dr  Tristram 
was  the  first  explorer  to  identify  this  fish,  and  on  account  of  its 
presence  suggested  the  identification  of  the  "  round  spring  "  with 
the  fountain  of  Capharnaum,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  watered 
the  i^in  of  Gennesareth.  There  b,  however,  a  difficulty  in  thb 
klentification;  there  are  no  ruins  at  *Ain  el-Madawwera. 

Fauna  and  Flora. — For  half  the  year  the  hilbides  arc  bare  and 
steppe-like,  but  in  spring  are  clothed  with  a  subtropical  vegetation. 
Oleanders  flourish  round  the  lake,  and  the  laivc  papyrus  grows  'at 
*Ain  et-Tin  as  well  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  The  lake  swarms 
with  fish;  which  are  caught  with  nets  by  a  gild  of  fishermen,  whose 
boats  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  many  ships  and  boats 
which  i^ed  on  the  Uke  as  btc  as  the  10th  century.  F'ishing  was  a 
lucrative  industnr  at  an  eariy  date,  and  the  Jews  ascribed  the  laws 
regulating  it  to  Joshua.  The  fidi,  which  were  cUssed  as  dean  and 
unclean,  the  good  and  bad  of  the  parable  (Matt.  xiii.  47,  48),  belong 
to  the  genera  CkramiSt.BarbuSf  Capoeta,  PiscognatkuSf  Nemothilus, 


BUnnims  and  Clarias',  and  there  is  a  great  affinity  between  them 
and  the  fish  of  the  East  African  lakes  and  streams.  Thecc  arc  eight 
species  of  Chromis,  most  of  which  hatch  their  tgas  and  raise  their 
young  in  the  buccal  cavities  of  the  males.  The  Ckramis  simonit  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  fish  from  which  Peter  took  the  piece 
of  money  (Matt.  xvii.  37).  QarUu  macracaHtkus  (Arab.  Burbur)  b 
the  coracinus  of  Josephus.  It  was  found  by  Lortet  in  the  springs 
of  *Ain  cI-Madawwera,'Ain  et-Ttnehand'Ainet-TabighahtOnthebne 
shore  where  muddy,  and  in  Lake  Hulch.  It  b  a  scalcless,  snake-like 
fish,  often  neariy  5  ft.  long,  which  resembles  the  C.  antuiUaris  of 
Egypt.  From  the  absence  of  scales  it  was  held  by  the  Jews  to  bte 
unclean,  and  some  commentators  suppose  It  to  be  the  serpent  of 
Matt.  vit.  10  and  Luke  xi.  it.  Lar^  numbers  of  grcbes— great 
crested,  eared,  and  little. — gulls  and  pelicans  frequent  the  bke. 
On  its  shores  are  tortoises,  mud-turtles,  crayfish  and  innumerable 
sand-hoppers;  and  at  varying  depths  in  the  lake  several  species  of 
Mdaniat  Meiauopsis,  Nertlina,  Corbicula  and  Unto  have  been  found. 

Antiquities. — ^The  principal  sites  of  interest  round  the  lake  may 
be  enumerated  from  north  to  west  and  from  south  to  east. 
Kerazeh,  the  undoubted  site  of  Chorazin,  stands  on  a  rocky  spur 
900  ft.  above  the  lake,  2  m.  north  of  the  shore.  Foundations  and 
scattered  stones  cover  the  slopes  and  the  flat  valley  below.  On 
the  west  b  a  rugged  gorge.  In  the  middle  of  the  ruins  are  the 
scattered  remains  of  a  synagogue  of  richly  ornamental  style  built 
of  black  basalt.  A  small  spring  occurs  on  the  north.  Tell  l^utn 
(as  the  name  b  generally  spelt, though  Tal^m  would  probably  be 
preferable  for  several  reasons)  b  an  important  ruin  on  the  shore, 
south  of  the  last-mentioned  site.  The  remains  consbt  of  founda- 
tions and  piles  of  stones  (in  spring  concealed  by  gigantic  thistles) 
extending  about  half  a  mile  along  the  shore.  The  foundations  of 
a  fine  synagogue,  measuring  75  ft.  by  57,  and  built  in  white 
limestone,  have  been  excavated.  A  con^icuous  building  has 
been  erected  close  to  the  water,  from  the  fragments  of  the  Tell 
Qum  synagogue.  Since  the  4th  century  Tell  Qum  has  been 
pointed  out  by  all  the  CHirbtbn  writers  of  importance  as  the 
site  of  Capernaum.  Some  modem  geographers  question  thb 
identification,  but  without  sufficient  reason  (see  Capernaum). 
Minyeh  b  a  ruined  site  at  the  north  end  of  the  plain  of  Gen- 
nesareth, 3}  m.  from  the  last,  and  dose  to  the  shore.  There 
arc  extensive  ruins  on  flat  ground,  consbting  of  mounds  and 
foundations.  Masonry  of  well-dressed  stones  has  also  been  here 
discovered  in  course  of  exgivation.  Near  the  ruins  are  remains  of 
an  old  kh&n,  which  a4>pcars  to  have  been  built  in  the  middle  ages. 
This  b  another  suggested  identification  for  Capernaum;  but  all 
the  remains  belong  to  the  Arab  period.  Between  Tell  Qum  and 
Minyeh  b  Tell  'Oreimeh,  the  site  of  a  forgotten  Amorite  city. 

South  of  the  supposed  plain  of  Gennesareth  b  Mejdcl,  commonly 
supposed  to  represent  the  New  Testament  town  of  Magdala. 
A  few  lotus  trees  and  some  rock-cut  tombs  are  here  found  beside 
a  miserable  mud  hamlet  on  the  hill  slope,  with  a  modem  tomb- 
house  (kubbeh).  Passing  beneath  ragged  cliffs  a  recess  in  the  hilb 
b  next  reached,  where  stands  Tubarfya,  the  andent  Tiberias  or 
Rakkath,  containing  3000  inhabitants,  more  than  half  of  whom  are 
Jews.  The  walls,  flanked  with  round  towers,  but  partly  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  1837,  were  built  by  Dhahr  d-AmIr,  as  was 
the  court-house.  The  two  mosques,  now  partly  ruinous,  were 
erected  by  hb  sons.  There  are  remains  of  a  Crasaders'  church, 
and  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Maimonides  is  shown  in  the  town, 
while  Rabbi  Aqiba  and  Rabbi  Meir  lie  buried  outside.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  including  granite  columns  and  traces  of 
a  sea-wall  with  towers,  stretch  southwards  a  mile  beyond  the 
modem  town.  An  aqueduct  in  the  cliff  once  brought  water  a 
dbtance  of  9  m.  from  the  south. 

Kerak,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  b  an  important  site  on  a 
peninsula  surrounded  by  the  water  of  the  lake,  by  the  Jordan, 
and  by  a  broad  water  ditch,  while  on  the  north-west  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  remains.  The  plateau  thus  enclosed  b  partly 
artificial,  and  banked  up  50  or  60  ft.  above  the  water.  A  rained 
dtadel  remains  on  the  north-west,  and  on  the  east  was  a  bridge 
over  the  Jordan;  broken  pottery  and  fragments  of  sculptured 
stone  strew  the  site.  The  rain  of  Kerak  answers  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Josephus  of  the  city  of  Taricheae,  which  lay  30 
stadia  from  Tiberias,  the  hot  baths  being  between  the  two  cities. 
Taricheae  was  situated,  as  is  Kerak,  on  the  shore  below  the 
cliffs,  and  partly  surrounded  by  water,  while  before  the  dty  was  a 
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plain  (the  Ghor) .  Pliny  further  informs  us  that  Taricheae  was  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  5iJifi  en-Nabreh,  a  ruin  on  a 
spur  of  the  hills  dose  to  the  last-mentioned  site,  represents  the 
ancient  Sennabris,  where  Vespasian  (Josephus,  BJ,  uL  9,  7) 
fixed  his  camp,  advancing  from  Scylhopolis  (Beisen)  on  Taricheae 
and  Tiberias.  Sennabris  was  30  stadia  from  Tiberias,  or  about 
the  distance  of  the  ruin  now  existing. 

The  eastern  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  have  been  less  fully 
explored  than  the  western,  and  the  sites  are  not  so  perfectly 
recovered.  The  site  of  Hippos,  one  of  the  cities  of  Decapolis,  is 
fixed  by  Clermont-Ganneau  at  Khurbet  Susich.  Kalat  el-Hosn 
('*  castle  of  the  stronghold  '')  is  a  ruin  on  a  rocky  spur  opposite 
Tiberias.  Two  large  ruined  buildings  remain,  -with  traces  of  an 
old  street  and  fallen  columns  and  capitals.  A  strong  wall  once 
surrounded  the  town;  a  narrow  neck  of  land  exbts  on  the  east 
where  the  rock  has  been  scarped.  Rugged  valleys  enclose  the 
site  on  the  north  and  south;  broken  saro^hagi  and  rock-cut 
tombs  are  found  beneath  the  ruin.  This  site  is  not  identified ;  the 
su^estion  that  it  is  Gamala  is  doubtful,  and  not  borne  out  by 
Josephus  {War,  iv.  i,  i),  who  says  Gamala  was  over  against 
Taricheae.  Kcrsa,  an  insignificant  ruin  north  of  the  last,  is 
thought  to  represent  the  Gerasa  or  Gergesa  of  the  4th  century, 
situated  east  of  the  lake;  and  the  projecting  spur  of  hiU  south  of 
this  ruin  is  conjectured  to  be  the  place  where  the  swine  '*  ran 
violently  down  a  steep  place  "  (Matt.  viii.  32). 

(C.  R.  C;  C.  W.  W.;  R.  A.  S.  M.) 

GALILEO  GALILEI  (1564-1642),  Italian  astronomer  and 
experimental  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Pisa  on  the  15th  of 
February  1564.  His  father,  Vincenzio,  was  an  impoverished 
descendant  of  a  noble  Florentine  house,  which  had  exchanged 
the  surname  of  Bonajuti  for  that  of  Galilei,  on  the  election,  in 
i343,ofoneofitsnllembers,Tommasode'Bonajuti,to  the  college 
of  the  twelve  Buonuomini.  The  family,  which  was  nineteen 
times  represented  in  the  signoria,  and  in  1445  gave  a  gonfalonier 
to  Florence,  flourished  with  the  republic  and  declined  with  its  fall. 
Vincenzio  Galilei  was  a  man  of  better  parts  than  fortune.  He  was 
a  competent  mathematician,  wrote  with  considerable  ability  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  and  was  especially  distinguished 
amongst  his  contemporaries  for  the  grace  and  skill  of  his  perform- 
ance upon  the  lute.  By  his  wife,  Giulia  Ammannati  of  Pescia,  he 
had  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

From  his  earliest  childhood  Galileo,  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
was  remarkable  for  intellectual  aptitude  as  well  as  for  mechanical 
invention.  His  favourite  pastime  was  the  construction  of  original 
and  ingenious  toy-machines;  but  his  application  to  literary 
studies  was  equally  conspicuous.  In  the  monastery  of  Vallom- 
brosa,  near.  Florence,  where  his  education  was  principally  con- 
ducted, he  not  only  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  best 
Latin  authors,  but  acquired  a  fair  command  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
thus  laying 'the  foundation  of  his  brilliant  and  elegant  style. 
From  one  of  the  monks  he  also  received  instruction  in  logic;  but 
the  subtleties  of  the  scholastic  science  were  thoroughly  distasteful 
to  him.  A  document  published  by  F.  Selmi  in  1864  proves  that 
he  was  at  this  time  so  far  attracted  towards  a  religious  life  as  to 
have  joined  the  novitiate;  but  his  father,  who  had  other  designs 
for  him,  seized  the  opportunity  of  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  to 
withdraw  him  permanently  from  the  care  of  the  monks.  Having 
had  personal  experience  of  the  unremunerative  character  both  of 
music  and  of  mathematics,  he  desired  that  his  son  should  apply 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  medicine,  and,  not  without  some 
straining  of  his  slender  resources,  placed  him,  before  he  had 
completed  his  eighteenth  year,  at  the  university  of  Pisa.  He 
accordingly  matriculated  there  on  the  5th  of  November  1 581 ,  and 
immediately  entered  upon  attendance  at  the  lectures  of  the 
celebrated  physician  and  botanist,  Andrea  Cesalpino. 

The  natural  gifts  of  the  young  student  seemed  at  this  time 
equally  ready  to  develop  in  any  direction  towards  which  choice 
or  hazard  might  incline  them.  In  musical  skill  and  invention  he 
already  vied  with  the  best  professors  of  the  art  in  Italy;  his 
personal  taste  would  have  led  him  to  choose  painting  as  his 
profession,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  his  day, 
Lodovico  Cigoli,  owned  that  to  his  judgment  and  counsel  he  was 


mainly  indebted  for  the  success  of  his  works.  In  1581,  while 
watching  a  lamp  set  swinging  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  he  observed 
that,  whatever  the  range  of  its  oscillations,  they  were  invariably 
executed  in  equal  times.  The  experimental  verification  of  this 
fact  led  him  to  the  important  discovery  of  the  isochronism  of  the 
pendulum.  He  at  first  applied  the.  new  principle  to  puHe- 
measurement,  and  more  than  fifty  years  later  turned  it  to  account 
in  the  construction  of  an  astronomical  clock.  Up  to  thb  time  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  mathematics,  his  father  having  carefully 
held  him  aloof  from  a  study  which  be  rightly  apprehended  would 
lead  to  his  total  alienation  from  that  of  medidne.  Acddent, 
however,  frustrated  this  purpose.  A  lesson  in  geometry,  given  by 
Ostilio  Ricci  to  the  pages  of  the  grand-ducal  court,  chanced, 
tradition  avers,  to  have  Galileo  for  an  unseen  Ustener;  his 
attention  was  riveted,  his  dormant  genius  was  roused,  and  he 
threw  all  his  energies  into  the  new  pursuit  thus  unexpectedly 
presented  to  him.  With  Ricci's  assistance,  he  rapidly  mastered 
the  elements  of  the  science,  and  eventually  extorted  his  father's 
reluctant  permission  to  exchange  Hippocrates  and  Galen  for 
Euclid  and  Archimedes.  In  1585  he  was  withdrawn  from  the 
university,  through  lack  of  means,  before  he  had  taken  a  degree, 
and  returned  to  Florence,  where  his  family  habitually  resided. 
We  next  hear  of  him  as  lecturing  before  the  Florentine  Academy 
on  the  site  and  dimen^ons  of  Dante's  Inferno;  and  he  shortly 
afterwards  published  an  eSsay  descriptive  of  his  invention  of  the 
hydrostatic  balance,  which  rapidly  made  his  name  known 
throughoutltaly.  His  first  patron  was  the  Marchese  Guidubaldo 
del  Monte  of  Pesaro,  a  man  equally  eminent  in  science,  and 
influential  through  family  connexions.  At  the  Maichese's 
request  he  wrote,  in  1588,  a  treatise  on  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
solids,  which  obtained  for  him,  together  with  the  title  of  "  the 
Archimedes  of  his  time,"  the  honourable  though  not  lucrative 
post  of  mathematical  lecturer  at  the.Pisan  university.  During 
the  ensuing  two  years  (158^1591)  he  carried  on  that  remarkable 
series  of  experiments  by  which  he  established  the  first  prindples 
of  dynamics  and  earned  the  undying  hostility  of  bigoted  Aristo- 
telians. From  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  he  a£[orded  to  all  the 
professors  and  students  of  the  university  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  Peripatetic  dictum  that  heavy  bodies  fall 
with  velocities  proportional  to  their  wrights,  and  with  unanswer- 
able logic  demolished  all  the  time-honoured  maxims  of  the  schools 
regarding  the  motion  of  projectiles,  and  elemental  wdght  or 
levity.  But  while  he  convinced,  be  failed  to  conciliate  his 
adversaries.  The  keen  sarcasm  of  his  polished  rhetoric  was  not 
calculated  to  soothe  the  susceptibilities  of  men  already  smarting 
under  the  deprivation  of  their  most  cherished  illusions.  He  seems, 
in  addition,  to  have  compromised  his  position  with  the  grand- 
ducal  family  by  the  imprudent  candour  with  which  he  condemned 
a  machine  for  clearing  the  port  of  Leghorn,  invented  by  Giovanni 
de'  Medici,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Cosmo  I.  Princely  favour 
being  withdrawn,  private  rancour  was  free  to  show  itself.  He 
was  publicly  hissed  at  his  lecture,  and  found  it  prudent  to  resign 
his  professorship  and  withdraw  to  Florence  in  1591.  Through 
the  death  of  his  father  in  July  of  that  year  family  cares  and 
responsibilities  devolved  upon  him,  and  thus  his  nomination  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  university  of  Padua,  secured  by 
the  influence  of  the  Marchese  Guidubaldo  with  the  Venetian 
senate,  was  welcome  both  as  affording  a  relief  from  pecuniary 
embarrassment  and  as  opening  a  field  for  sdentific  distinction. 

His  residence  at  Padua,  which  extended  over  a  period  of 
eighteen  years,  from  1592  to  16 10,  was  a  course  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  His  appointment  was  three  times  renewed,  on  each' 
occasion  with  the  expressions  of  the  highest  esteem  on  the  part  of 
the  governing  body,  and  his  yearly  salary  was  progressively  raised 
from  180  to  1000  florins.  His  lectures  were  attended  by  persons 
of  the  highest  distinction  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  such  -was 
the  charm  of  his  demonstrations  that  a  hall  capable  of  containing 
2000  people  had  eventually  to  be  assigned  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  overflowing  audiences  which  they  attraaed.  His  invention 
of  the  proportional  compass  or  sector — an  implement  still  used  in 
gcometriod  drawing — dates  from  1597;  and  about  the  same 
time  he  constructed  the  first  thermometer,  consisting  of  a  bulb 
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and  tube  filled  wiih  air  and  water,  and  terminating  in  a  vessel  of 
water.  In  this  instrument  the  results  of  varying  atmospheric 
pressure  were  not  distinguishable  from  the  expansive  and  con- 
tractive effects  of  beat  and  cold,  and  it  became  an  efficient 
measure  of  temperature  only  when  Rinieri,  in  1646,  introduced 
the  improvement  of  hermetically  sealing  the  liquid  in  glass.  The 
substitution,  in  1670,  of  mercury  for  Water  completed  the  modem 
thermometer. 

Galileo  seems,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  to  have  adopted  the 
Copernican  theory  of  the  solar  system,  and  was  deterred  from 
avowing  his  opinions — as  is  proved  by  his  letter  to  Kepler  of 
August  4,  1597 — by  the  fear  of  ridicule  rather  than  of  persecu- 
tion. The  appearance,  in  September  1604,  of  a  new  star  in  the 
constellation  Serpentarius  afforded  him  indeed  an  opportunity, 
of  which  he  eagerly  availed  himself,  for  making  an  onslaught  upon 
the  Aristotelian  axiom  of  the  incorruptibility  of  the  heavens; 
but  he  continued  to  conform  his  public  teachings  in  the  main  to 
Ptolemaic  principles,  until  the  discovery  of  a  novel  and  potent 
implement  of  research  in  the  shape  of  the  telescope  (q.v.)  placed 
at  his  command  startling  and  hitherto  imsuspected  evidence  as 
to  the  constitution  and  mutual  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Galileo  was  not  the  original  inventor  of  the  telescope.^  That 
honour  must  be  assigned  to  Johannes  lappershey,  an  obscure 
optician  of  Middleburg,  who,  on 'the  and  of  October  x6o8, 
petitioned  the  states-general  of  the  Low  Countries  for  exclusive 
rights  in  the  manufacture  of  an  instrument  for  increasing  the 
apparent  size  of  remote  objects.  A  rumour  of  the  new  invention, 
which  reached  Venice  in  June  1609,  sufficed  to  set  Galileo  on  the 
track;  and  after  one  night's  profound  meditation  on  the  principles 
of  refraction,  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  telescope  of  threefold 
magnifying  power.  Upon  this  first  attempt  he  rapidly  improved, 
until  he  attained  to  a  power  of  thirty-two,  and  his  instruments,  of 
which  he  manufactured  hundreds  with  his  own  hands,  were  soon 
in  request  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Two  lenses  only— a  plano- 
convex and  a  plano-concave — were  needed  foe  the  composition  of 
each,  and  this  simple  principle  is  that  still  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  opera-glasses.  Galileo's  direction  of  his  new  instru- 
ment to  the  heavens  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  astronomy. 
Discoveries  followed  upon  it  with  astounding  rapidity  and  in 
bewildering  variety.  The  Sidereus  Nuncius,  published  at  Venice 
early  in  1610,  contained  the  first-fruits  of  the  new  mode  of 
investigation,  which  were  sufficient  to  excite  learned  amazement 
on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  The  mountainous  configuration  of 
the  moon's  surface  was  there  first  described,  and  the  so-called 
"  phc^phorescence  "  of  the  dark  portion  of  our  satellite  attributed 
to  its  true  cause — namely,  illumination  by  sunlight  reflected 
from  the  earth.*  All  the  time-worn  fables  and  conjectures 
regarding  the  composition  of  the  Milky  Way  were  at  once  dis- 
sipated by  the  simple  statement  that  to  the  eye,  reinforced  by 
the  telescope,  it  appeared  as  a  congeries  of  lesser  stars,  while  the 
great  nebulae  were  equally  declared  to  be  resolvable  into  similar 
elements.  But  the  discovery  which  was  at  once  perceived  to  be 
most  important  in  itself,  and  most  revolutionary  in  its  effects, 
was  that  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  first  seen  by  Galileo  on  the  7th  of 
January  1610,  and  by  him  named  Sidcra  Mcdicea,  in  honour  of  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  II.,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  and 
was  about  to  become  his  employer.  An  illustration  is,  with  the 
general  run  of  mankind,  more  powerful  to  convince  than  an 
argument;  and  the  cogency  of  the  visible  plea  for  the  Coper- 
nican theory  offered  by  the  miniature  system,  then  first  disclosed 
to  view,  was  recognizable  in  the  triumph  of  its  advocates  as  well 
as  in  the  increased  acrimony  of  its  opponents. 

In  September  x6io  Galileo  finally  abandoned  Padua  for 
Florence.    His  researches  with  the  telescope  had  been  rewarded 

*  The  word  tdeuofie,  from  HrXi,  far,  vtmrMf  to  view,  was  invented 
by  DemiKianos,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar,  at  the  request  of  Prince 
Cesi,  president  of  the  Lyncean  Academy.  It  was  used  by  Galileo  as 
cariy»as  1612,  but  was  not  introduced  into  England  until  much  later. 
In  l6sf^  the  word  tdescope  was  inserted  and  explained  in  Bagwell 's 
MiysUries  ef  Astronomy,  trunk  or  cylinder  being  the  terms  untd  then 
ordinarily  employed.  ^ 

*  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  more  than  a  hundred  years  earlier,  had  come 
to  Che  same  conclusion. 


by  the  Venetian  senate  with,  the  appointment  for  life  to  his 
professorship,  at  an  unprcccdcntedly  high  salary.  His  discovery 
of  the  "  Medicean  Stars  "  was  acknowledged  by  his  nomination 
(July  13, 1610)  as  philosopher  and  mathematician  extraordinary 
to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  The  emoluments  of  this  office, 
which  involved  no  duties  save  that  of  continuing  his  scientific 
labours,  were  fixed  at  xooo  scudi;  and  it  was  the  desir6  of 
increased  leisure,  rather  than  the  promptings  of  local  patriotism, 
which  induced  him  to  accept  an  offer  the  original  suggestion  of 
which  had  indeed  come  from  himself.  Before  the  close  of  1610 
the  memorable  cycle  of  discoveries  begun  in  the  previous  year 
was  completed  by  the  observation  of  the  ansated  or,  as  it 
appeared  to  Galileo,  triple  form  of  Saturn  (the  ring-formation  was 
first  recognized  by  Christiaan  Huygens  in  1655),  of  the  phases  of 
Venus,  and  of  the  spots  upon  the  sun.  As  regards  sun-spots, 
however,  Johann  Fabricius  of  Osteel  in  Friesland  can  claim 
priority  of  publication,  if  not  of  actual  detection.  In  the  spring 
of  161 1  Galileo  visited  Rome,  and  exhibited  in  the  gardens  of  the 
C^irinal  Palace  the  telescopic  wonders  of  the  heavens  to  the  most 
eminent  personages  at  the  pontifical  court.  Encouraged  by  the 
flattering  reception  accord«l  to  him,  he  ventured,  in  his  Letters 
on  the  Solar  Spots,  printed  at  Rome  in  1613,  to  take  up  a  more 
decided  position  towards  that  doctrine  on  the  establishment  of 
which,  as  he  avowed  in  a  letter  to  Belisario  Vinta,  secretary  to  the 
grand-duke,  "  all  his  life  and  being  henceforward  depended." 
Even  in  the  time  of  Copernicus  some  well-meaning  persons, 
especially  those  of  the  reformed  persuasion,  had  suspected  a 
discrepancy  between  the  new  view  of  the  solar  system  and  certain 
passages  of  Scripture — a  suspicion  strengthened  by  the  anti- 
Christian  inferences  drawn  from  it  by  Giordano  Bruno;  but  the 
question  was  never  formally  debated  until  Galileo's  brilliant 
disclosures,  enhanced  by  his  formidable  dialectic  and  enthusiastic 
zeal,  irresistibly  challenged  for  it  the  attention  of  the  authorities. 
Although  he  had  no  desire  to  raisethe  theological  issue,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  the  discussion  once  set  on  foot,  he  threw  himself 
into  it  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  and  thus  helped  to 
precipitate  a  decision  which  it  was  his  interest  to  avert.  In 
December  i6«^  a  Benedictine  monk  named  Benedetto  CastcUi, 
at  that  time  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  university  of  Pisa, 
wrote  to  inform  Galileo  of  a  recent  discussion  at  the  grand- 
ducal  table,  in  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  defend  the 
Copernican  doctrine  against  theological  objections.  Thb  task 
Castelli,  who  was  a  steady  friend  and  disciple  of  the  Tuscan 
astronomer,  seems  to  have  discharged  with  moderation 
and  success.  Galileo's  answer,  written,  as  he  said  himself, 
currente  calamo,  was  an  exposition  of  a  formal  theory  as  to  the 
relations  of  physical  science  to  Holy  Writ,  still  further  developed 
in  an  elaborate  apology  addressed  by  him  in  the  following  year 
(1614)  to  Christina  of  Lorraine,  dowager  grand-duchess  of 
Tuscany.  Not  satisfied  with  explaining  adverse  texts,  be  met 
his  opponents  with  unwise  audacity  on  their  own  ground,  and 
endeavoured  to  produce  scriptural  confirmation  of  a  system 
which  seemed  to  the  ignorant  many  an  incredible  paradox,  and  to 
the  scientific  few  a  beautiful  but  daring  innovation.  The  rising 
agitation  on  the  subject,  fomented  for  their  own  purposes  by  the 
rabid  Aristotelians  of  the  schools,  was  heightened  rather  than 
allayed  by  these  manifestoes,  and  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  the 
following  Advent  found  a  voice  in  the  pulpit  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  Padn!  Caccini's  denunciation  of  the  new  astronomy 
was  indeed  disavowed  and  strongly  condemned  by  his  superiors; 
nevertheless,  on  the  5th  of  February  161 5,  another  Dominican 
monk  named  Lorini  laid  Galileo's  letter  to  Castelli  before  the 
Inquisition. 

Cardinal  Robert  Bellarmin  was  at  that  time  by  far  the  most 
influential  member  of  the  Sacred  College.  He  was  a  man  of  vast 
learning  and  upright  piety,  but,  although  personally  friendly  to 
Galileo,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  saw  in  his  scientific  teachings  a 
danger  to  religion.  The  year  161 5  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of 
suspense.  Galileo  received,  as  the  result  of  a  conference  between 
Cardinals  Bellarmin  and  Dd  Monte,  a  semi-official  warning  to 
avoid  theology,  and  limit  himself  to  phy«cal  reasoning.  "  Write 
freely,"  he  was  told  by  Monsignor  Dini,  "  but  keep  outside  the 
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sacristy."  Unfortunately,  he  had  already  committed  himself  to 
dangerous  ground.  In  December  he  repaired  personally  to  Rome, 
full  of  confidence  that  the  weight  of  his  arguments  and  the  vivacity 
of  his  eloquence  could  not  fail  to  convert  the  entire  pontifical 
court  to  his  views.  He  was  cordially  received,  and  eagerly 
listened  to,  but  his  imprudent  ardour  served  but  to  injure  his 
cause.  On  the  34th  of  February  1616  the  consulting  theologians 
of  the  Holy  Office  characterized  the  two  propositions — ^that  the 
sun  is  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  that  the  earth  has 
a  diurnal  motion  of  rotation — the  first  as  "  absurd  in  philosophy, 
and  formally  heretical, .  because  expressly  contrary  to  Holy 
Scripture,"  and  the  second  as  "  open  to  the  same  censure  in 
philosophy,  and  at  least  erroneous  as  to  faith."  Two  days  later 
Galileo  was,  by  command  of  the  pope  (Paul  V.),  summoned 
to  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  and  there  officially  ad- 
monished not  thenceforward  to  "  hold,  .teach  or  defend  "  the 
condemned  doctrine.  This  injunction  he  promised  to  obey. 
On  the  sth  of  March  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  issued  a  decree 
reiterating,  with  the  omission  of  the  word  "  heretical,"  the  censure 
of  the  theologians,  suspending,  usque  conigalur^  the  great  work  of 
Copernicus,  De  revolutionibus  orbium  codestium,  and  absolutely 
prohibiting  a  treatise  by  a  Canmelite  monk  named  ^oacarini, 
which  treated  the  same  subject  from  a  theological  point  of  view. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  given  to  be  understood  that  the  new 
theory  of  the  solar  system  might  be  held  ex  hypolkesi,  and  the 
trivial  verbal  alterations  introduced  into  the  Polish  astonomer's 
book  in  i6ao,  when  the  work  of  revision  was  completed  by  Cardinal 
Gaetani,  confirmed  this  interpretation.  This  edict,  it  is  essential 
to  observe,  the  responsibility  for  which  rests  with  a  disciplinary 
congregation  in  no  sense  representing  the  church,  was  never 
confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  was  virtiially  repealed  in  1757  under 
Benedict  XIV. 

Galileo  returned  to  Florence  three  months  later,  not  ill-pleased, 
as  his  letters  testify,  with  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Rome.  He 
brought  with  him,  for  the  refutation  of  calumnious  reports 
circulated  by  his  enemies,  a  written  certificate  from  Cardinal 
Bellarmin,  to  the  effect  that  no  abjuration  had  been  required  of  or 
penance  imposed  upon  him.  During  a  prolonged  audience  he  had 
received  from  the  pope  assurances  of  private  esteem  and  personal 
protection;  and  he  trusted  to  his  dialectical  ingenuity  to  find  the 
means  of  presenting  his  scientific  convictions  under  the  trans- 
parent veil  of  an  hypothesis.  Although  a  sincere  Catholic,  he 
seems  to  have  laid  but  little  stress  on  the  secret  admonition  of  the 
Holy  Office,  which  his  sanguine  temperament  encouraged  him 
gradually  to  dismiss  |rom  his  mind.  He  preserved  no  written 
memorandum  of  its  terms,  and  it  was  represented  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  deposition  in  1633,  solely  by  Cardinal  Bellarmin's 
certificate,  in  which,  for  obviotis  reasons,  it  was  glossed  over  rather 
than  expressly  recorded.  For  seven  years,  nevertheless,  during 
which  he  led  a  life  of  studious  retirement  in  the  Villa  Segni  at 
Bcllosguardo,  near  Florence,  he  maintained  an  almost  unbroken 
silence.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  appeared  in  public  with  his 
Saggiatore^  a  polemical  treatise  written  in  reply  to  the  Libra 
astronomica  of  Padre  Grassi  (under  the  pseudonym  of  Lotario 
Sarsi),  the  Jesuit  astronomer  of  the  Collegio  Romano.  The 
subject  in  debate  was  the  nature  of  .comets,  the  conspicuous 
appearance  of  three  of  which  bodies  in  the  year  16 18  furnished 
the  occasion  of  the  controversy.  Galileo's  views,  although 
erroneous,  since  he  held  comets  to  be  mere  atmospheric  emana- 
tions reflecting  sunlight  after  the  evanescent  fashion  of  a  halo 
or  a  rainbow,  were  expressed  with  such  triumphant  vigour,  and 
embellished  with  such  telling  sarcasms,  that  his  opponent  did  not 
venture  upon  a  reply.  The  Saggiatore  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
October  1633  by  the  Academy  of  the  Lincei,  of  which  Galileo  was 
a  member,  with  a  dedication  to  the  new  pope.  Urban  VIII.,  and 
notwithstanding  some  passages  containing  a  covert  defence  of 
Copernican  opinions,  was  received  with  acclamation  by  ecclesi- 
astical, no  less  than  by  scientific  authorities. 

Everything  seemed  now  to  promise  a  close  of  unbroken 
prosperity  to  Galileo's  career.  MafTeo  Barberini,  his  warmest 
friend  and  admirer  in  the  Sacred  College,  was,  by  the  election  of 
the  Sth  of  August  1623,  seated  od  the  pontifical  throne;  and  the 


marked  distinction  with  which  he  was  received  on  his  visit  of 
congratulation  to  Rome  in  1624  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  the 
realization  of  his  utmost  wishes.  He  received  every  mark  of 
private  favour.  The  pope  admitted  him  to  six  long  audiences  in 
the  course  of  two  months,  wrote  an  enthusiastic  letter  to  the 
grand-duke  praising  the  great  astronomer,  not  only  for  his 
distinguished  learning,  but  also  for  his  exemplary  piety,  and 
granted  a  pension  to  his  son  Vincenzio,  which  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  himself,  and  paid,  with  some  irregularities,  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  But  on  the  subject  of  the  decree  of  1616,  the 
revocation  of  wUch  Galileo  had  h<^>ed  to  obtain  through  his 
personal  influence,  he  foimd  him  inexorable.  Yet  there  seeined 
reason  to  expect  that  it  would  at  least  be  interpreted  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  and  Galileo's  friends  encouraged  his  imprudent  confidence 
by  eagerly  retailing  to  him  eveiy  papal  utterance  which  it  was 
possible  to  construe  in  a  favourable  sense.  To  Cardinal  Hohen- 
zoUem,  Urban  was  reported  to  have  said  that  the  theory  of  the 
earth's  motion  had  not  been  and  could  not  be  condemned  as 
heretical,  but  only  as  rash;  and  in  1630  the  brilliant  Dominican 
monk  Tommaso  Campanella  wrote  to  Galileo  that  the  pope  had 
expressed  to  him  in  conversation  his  disapproval  of  the  prohi- 
bitory decree.  Thus,  in  the  full  anticipation  of  added  renown, 
and  without  any  misgiving. as  to  ulterior  consequences,  Galileo 
set  himself,  on  his  return  to  Florence,  to  complete  his  famous 
but  ill-starred  work,  the  Dialogo  dei  due  massimi  sUtemi  del 
mondo.  Finished  in  1630,  it  was  not  until  January  1633  that  it 
emerged  from  the  presses  of  Landini  at  Florence.  The  book 
was  originally  intended  to  appear  in  Rome,  but  unexpected 
obstacles  interposed.  The  Lincean  Academy  collapsed  with  the 
death  of  Prince  Federigo  Cesi,  its  founder  and  president;  an 
outbreak  of  plague  impaled  communication  between  the  various 
Italian  cities;  and  the  smprtfiui/Kr  was  finally  extorted,  rather 
than  accorded,  under  the  pressure  of  private  friendship  and 
powerful  interest.  A  tumult  of  applause  from  every  part  of 
Europe  followed  its  publication;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  any  language  a  book  in  which  animation  and  elegance  of  style 
are  so  happily  combined  with  strength  and  clearness  of  scientific 
exposition.  Three  interlocutors,  named  respectively  Salviati, 
Sagredo,  and  Simplido,  take  part  in  the  four  dialogues  of  which 
the  work  is  composed.  The  first-named  expounds  the  views  of 
the  author;  the  second  is  an  eager  and  intelligent  listener;  the 
third  represents  a  wcU-meaning  but  obtuse  Peripatetic,  whom  the 
others  treat  at  times  with  undisguised  contempt.  Salviati  and 
Sagredo  took  their  names  from  two  of  Galileo's  early  friends,  the 
former  a  learned  Florentine,  the  latter  a  distinguished  Venetian 
gentleman;  Simplicio  ostensibly  derived  his  from  the  Cilician 
commentator  of  Aristotle,  but  the  choice  was  doubtless  instigated 
by  a  sarcastic  regard  to  the  double  meaiung  of  the  word.  There 
were  not  wanting  those  who  insinuated  that  Galileo  intended  to 
depict  the  pope  himself  in  the  guise  of  the  simpleton  of  the  party; 
and  the  charge,  though  preposterous  in  itself,  was  supported  by 
certain  imprudences  of  expression,  which  Urban  was  not  per- 
mitted to  ignore. 

It  was  at  once  evident  that  the  whole  tenor  of  this  remarkable 
work  was  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  the  edict  passed  sixteen 
years  before  its  publication,  as  veil  as  with  the  author's  personal 
pledge  of  conformity  to  it.  The  ironical  submission  with  which  it 
opened,  and  the  assumed  indetermination  with  which  it  closed, 
were  hardly  intended  to  mask  the  vigorous  assertion  of  Coper- 
nican principles  which  formed  its  substance.  It  b  a  singular 
circumstance,  however,  that  the  argument  upon  which  Galileo 
mainly  relied  as  furnishing  a  physical  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  the  new  theory  rested  on  a  misconception.  The  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tides  were,  he  asserted,  a  visible  proof  of  the  terrestrial 
double  movement,  since  they  resulted  from  inequalities  in  the 
absolute  velocities  through  space  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface,  due  to  its  rotation.  To  this  notion,  which  took 
its  rise  in  a  confusion  of  thought,  he  attached  capital  importance, 
and  he  treated  with  scorn  Kepler's  suggestion  that  a  certain 
occult  attraction  of  the  moon  was  in  some  way  concerned  in  the 
phenomenon.  The  theological  censures  which  the  book  did  not 
fail  to  incur  were  not  alow  in  making  themselves  felt.    Towards 
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the  end  of  August  the  ttle  was  prohibited;  on  the  ist  of  October 
the  author  was  dted  to  Rome  by  the  Inquisition.  He  pleaded  his 
age,  now  dose 'upon  seventy  years,  his  infirm  health,  and  the 
<^adea  to  travel,  caused  by  quarantine  regulations;  but  the 
pope  was  sternly  Indignant  at  what  he  held  to  be  his  ingratitude 
and  insubordination,  and  no  excuse  was  admitted.  At  length, 
on  the  13th  of  February  1633,  he  arrived  at  the  residence  of 
Niocolini,  the  Tuscan  ambassador  to  the  pontifiol  court,  and 
there  abode  in  retirement  for  two  months.  From  the  i  ath  to  the 
30th  of  April  he  was  detained  in.  the  pahce  of  the  Inquisition, 
wrbere  he  occupied  the  best  apartments  and  was  treats!  with 
unexampled  indulgence.  On  the  30th  he  was  restored  to  the 
boq;>itaIity  Of  Niccolini,  his  warm  partisan.  The  accusation 
against  him  was  that  he  had  written  in  contravention  xA  the 
decree  of  x6x6,  and  in  defiance  of  the  command  of  the  Holy  OflSce 
communicated  to  him  by  Cardinal  BcUarmln;  and  his  defence 
consisted  mainly  in  a  disavowal  of  his  opinions,  and  an  appeal  to 
his  good  intentions.  On  the  3 ist  of  June  he  was  finally  examined 
under  menace  of  torture;  but  he  continued  to  maintain  his 
assertion  that  after  its  condemnation  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index,  he  had  never  held  the  Copemican  theory.  Since  the 
fmblication  of  the  documents  relating  to  this  memorable  trial, 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt,  not  only  that  the  threat  of 
torture  was  not  carried  into  execution,  but  that  it  was  never 
intended  that  it  should  be.  On  the  sand  of  June,  in  the  churdi  of 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  Galileo  read  his  recantation,  and 
recdvcd  his  sentence.  He  was  condemned,  as  "  vehemently 
suspected  of  heresy,"  to  incarceration  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
tribunal,  and  by  way  of  p«iance  was  enjoined  to  redte  once  a 
week  for  three  years  the  seven  penitential  psalms.  -  This  sentence 
was  signed  by  seven  cardinab,  but  did  not  receive  the  customary 
papal  ratifiaition.  The  legend  according  to  which  Galileo, 
sising  from  his  knees  after  repeating  the  formula  of  abjuration, 
stamped  on  the  ground,  and  exclaimed, "  Eppur  si  muavet"  is, 
as  may  readily  be  supposed,  entlrdy  apocryphal.  Its  earliest 
ascertained  a{q[>earance  is  in  Uie  Abb6  Irallh's  QuareUes  liUirains 
(vol.  iiL  p.  49,  1761). 

Galileo  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  Inquisition  from  the 
aist  to  the  24th  of  June,  on  which  day  he  was  relegated  to  the 
Villa  Medid  on  the  Triniti  de'  Monti.  Thence,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
he  was  permitted  to  depart  for  Siena,  where  he  H>ent  several 
BDfrathsinthehouseof  the  archbishop,  Ascanio  Picrolomini,  one 
cl  his  nnmesous  and  trusty  friends.  It  was  not  until  December 
that  his  earnest  desire  of  returning  to  Florence  was  realised,  and 
the  lemsining  dght  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  his  villa  at 
Aroetzi  called  "  II  Giojello,"  in  the  strict  seclusion  which  was  the 
prescribed  condition  of  his  comparative  freedom.  Domestic 
afflictions  combined  with  numerous  and  painful  infirmities  to 
embitter  his  old  age.  His  sister-in-law  and  her  whole  family, 
who  came  to  live  with  him  on  his  return  from  Rome,  perished 
shortly  afterwards  of  the  plague;  and  on  the  and  of  April  1634 
died,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  her  father,  his  ddest  and  best- 
beloved  daughter,  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  San  Matteo  at  Arcetri. 
Galileo  was  never  married;  but  by  a  Venetian  woman  named 
Marina  Gamba  he  had  three  children — a  son  who  married  and 
left  descendants,  and  two  daughters  who  took  the  veil  at  an  early 
age.  His  prodigious  mental  activity  continued  undiminished  to 
the  last.  In  1636  he  completed  his  Dialogki  ddU  mune  scietue^ 
in  which  he  recapitulated  the  results  of  his  eariy  experiments  and 
mature  meditations  on  the  prindples  of  mechanics.  This  in 
many  respMts  his  most  valuable  work  was  printed  by  the 
Elsevirs  ul  Ldden  in  X63S,  and  exdted  admiration  equally  uni- 
versal and  more  lasting  than  that  accorded  to  his  astronomical 
treatises.  His  last  telescopic  discovery^ — that  of  the  moon's 
diurnal  and  monthly  Ubrations — ^was  made  in  1637,  only  a  few 
months  before  his  eyes  were  for  ever  dosed  in  hopeless  blindness. 
It  was  in  this  condition  that  Milton  found  him  when  he  visited 
him  at  Arcetri  in  1638.  But  the  fire  of  his  genius  was  not  even  yet 
extinct.  He  continued  his  sdentific  correspondence  with 
unbroken  interest  and  undiminished  logical  acumen;  he  thought 
out  the  application  of  the  pendulum  to  the  regulation  of  dock- 
work,  widch  Huygens  successfully  realised  fifteen  years  later; 


and  he  was  engaged  in  dicuting  to  his  disdples,  Viviani  and 
Torricelli,  his  latest  ideas  on  the  theory  of  impact  when  he  was 
seised  with  the  slow  fever  which  in  two  months  brought  him  to 
the  grave.  On  the  8th  of  January  164a  he  dosed  his  long  life  of 
triumph  and  humiliation,  which  just  spanned  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Michelangelo  and  the  birth  of  Isaac  Newton. 

The  direct  sezvices  which  Galileo  rendered  to  astronomy  are 
virtually  summed  up  in  his  tdesoopic  discoveries.  To  the  theo- 
retical perfection  of  the  sdence  he  contributed  little  or  nothing. 
He  pointed  out  indeed  that  the  so-called  '*  third  motion,''  intro- 
duced by  C(^>emicus  to  account  for  the  constant  parallelism  of 
the  earth's  axis,  was  a  superfluous  complication.  But  he  substi- 
tuted the  equally  unneccssaiy  hypothesis  of  a  magnetic  attrac- 
tion, and  failed  to  percdve  that  Uie  phenomenon  to  be  explained 
was,  in  relation  to  absolute  space,  not  a  movement  but  the  absence 
of  movement.  The  circumstance,  however,  which  most  seriously 
detracts  from  his  sdentific  reputation  is  his  ne^ect  of  the 
discoveries  made  during  his  lifetime  by  the  greatest  of  his 
contemporaries.  Kepler's  first  and  second  laws  were  published 
in  1609,  and  hb  third  ten  yean  later.  By  these  momentous 
inductions  the  geometrical  theory  iA  the  solar  system  was 
perfected,  and  a  hitherto  unimaginwl  symmetry  was  percdved  to 
regulate  the  mutual  relations  c^  its  members.  But  by  Galileo 
they  were  passed  over  in  silence.  In  his  Dialogo  dei  massimi 
sistemi,  printed  not  less  than  thirteen  years  after  the  last  of  the 
three  laws  had  been  given  to  the  worid,  the  epicydes  by  which 
Copernicus,  adhering  to  the  andent  postulate  of  uniform  dratlar 
motion,  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  theoiy  the  irregularities  of 
the  planetary  movements,  were  ndther  expressly  adopted  nor 
expressly  rejected;  and  the  condusion  seems  inevitable  that  this 
grave  defection  from  the  cause  of  progress  was  due  to  his  periiaps 
unconsdous  rductance  to  accept  discoveries  which  he  had  not 
originated.  His  name  is  neverthdess  justly  associated  with  that 
vast  extension  of  the  bounds  of  the  visible  universe  which  has 
rendered  modem  astronomy  the  most  sublime  of  sdences,  and  his 
tdescopic  observations  are  a  standing  monument  to  his  sagadty 
and  acumen. 

With  the  sure  instinct  of  genius,  he  seised  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  phenomena  presented  to  his  attention,  and  his 
inferences,  except  ^en  distorted  by  polemical  exigendes,  have 
been  strikingly  confirmed  by  modem  investigations.  Of  his  two 
capital  errora,  regarding  respectivdy  the  theory  of  the  tides  and 
the  nature  of  comets,  the  first  was  insidiously  recommended  to 
him  by  his  passionate  desire  to  find  a  physical  confirmation  of  the 
earth's  double  motion;  the  second  was  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  rebutting  ananti-Copemican  argumentfoundedonthe planetary 
analogies  of  those  erratic  subjects  of  the  sun.  Within  two  years  <rf 
thdr  first  discovery,  he  had  constracted  approximatdy  accurate 
tables  of  the  revolutions  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  he  proposed 
thdr  frequent  eclipses  as  a  means  of  determining  longitudes,  not 
only  on  land,  but  at  sea.  This  method,  on  which  he  laid  great 
stress,  and  for  the  facilitation  of  which  he  invented  a  binocular 
glass,  and  devised  some  skilful  mechanical  contrivances,  wss 
offered  by  him  in  1616  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  Tuscany,  but  in  each  case  unsuccessfully;  and  the 
dose  of  his  life  was  occupied  with  prolonged  but  fruitless  negotia- 
tions on  the  same  subject  with  the  states-general  of  Holland 
The  idea,  though  ingenious,  has  been  found  of  little  practical 
utility  at  sea. 

A  series  of  careful  observations  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
prindpal  appearances  revealed  by  modem  instraments  in  the 
solar  spots.  He  pointed  out  that  they  were  limited  to  a  certain 
defined  aone  on  the  sun's  surface;  he  noted  the  faculae  with 
which  they  are  associated,  the  penumbra  by  which  they  are 
bordered,  their  slight  proper  motions  and  thdr  rapid  changes  of 
form.  He  inferred  from  the  regularity  of  thdr  general  movements 
the  rotation  of  the  sun  on  its  axis  In  a  period  of  little  less  than  a 
month;  and  he  grounded  on  the  varying  nature  of  the  paths 
seemin^y  traversed  by  them  a  plausible,  though  incondusive, 
argument  in  favour  of  the  earth's  annual  revolution.  Twice  in 
the  year,  he  observed,  they  seem  to  travd  across  the  solar  disk  in 
straight  lines;  at  other  times,  in  curves.    These  appearances  he 
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referred  witii  great  tctttenesstotbe  slight  indination  of  the  sun's 
axis  of  rotation  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Thus,  when  the 
earth  finds  herself  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator,  which  occurs 
at  two  opposite  points  of  her  orbit,  the  spots,  travelling  in  drdes 
parallel  with  that  plane,  necessarily  appear  to  describe  right  lines; 
but  when  the  earth  is  above  or  below  the  equatorial  level,  the 
paths  of  the  spots  open  out  into  curves  turned  downwards  or 
upwards,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  jeen.  But. 
the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  equally  consistent  with  the 
geocentric  as  with  the  heliocentric  theory  of  the  solar  system. 
Tlie  idea  of  a  universal  force  of  gravitation  seems  to  have  hovered 
on  the  borders  of  this  great  man's  mind,  without  ever  fully 
entering  it.  He  perceived  the  analogy  between  the  power  which 
holds  the  moon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  earth,  and  compels 
Jupiter's  satellites  to  circulate  round  their  primary,  and  the 
attraction  excrdsed  by  the  earth  on  bodies  at  its  surface; '  but 
he  failed  to  concdve  the  combination  of  central  force  with 
tangential  velodty,  and  was  disposed  to  connect  the  revolutions 
of  the  planets  with  the  axial  rotation  of  the  sun.  This  notion,  it 
is  plain,  tended  rather  towards  Descartcs's  theory  of  vortices 
than  towards  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation.  More  valid 
instances  of  the  antidpation  of  modem  discoveries  may  be  found 
in  his  prevision  that  a  small  annual  parallax  would  eventually  be 
found  for  some  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  that  extra-Satumian  planets 
would  at  some  future  time  be  ascertained  to  exist,  and  in  his 
conviction  that  light  travels  with  a  measurable,  although,  in 
relation. to  terrestrial  distances,  infinite  velodty. 

The  invention  of  the  microscope,  attributed  to  Galileo  by  his 
first  biographer,  Vincenzio  Viviani,  does  not  in  truth  bdong  to 
him.  Such  an  instrument  was  made  as  eariy  as  1 590  by  Zacharias 
Jansen  of  Middleburg;  and  although  Galileo  discovered,  in  16 10, 
a  means  of  adapting  his  tdescope  to  the  examination  of  minute 
objects,  he  did  not  become  acquainted  with  the  compound 
microscope  until  1624  when  he  saw  one  of  Drebbel's  instru- 
ments in  Rome,  and,  with  characteristic  ingenuity,  immedi- 
atdy  introduced  some  material  improvements  into  its 
construction. . 

The  most  substantial,  if  not  the  most  brilh'ant  part  of  his  work 
consisted  undoubtedly  in  his  contributions  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  mechanics  as  a  sdenoe.  Some  valuable  but  isolated  facts 
and  theorems  had  been  previously  discovered  and  proved,  but 
it  was  he  who  first  clearly  grasped  the  idea  of  force  as  a  mechanical 
agent,  and  extended  to  the  external  world  the  conception  of  the 
invariability  of  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect.  From  the 
time  of  Archimedes  there  had  existed  a  sdence  of  equilibrium,  but 
the  sdence  of  motion  began  with  Galileo.' .  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  final  triumph  of  the  Copemican  system  was  due  in 
larger  measure  to  his  labours  in  this  department  than  to  his 
direct  arguments  in  its  favour.  The  problem  of  the  heavens  is 
essentially  a  mechanical  one;  and  without  the  mechanical 
conceptions  of  the  dependence  of  motion  upon  force  which 
Galileo  familiarized  to  men's  minds,  that  problem  might  have 
remained  a  scaled  book  even  to  the  intelligence  of  Newton.  The 
interdependence  of  motion  and  force  was  not  indeed  formulated 
into  definite  laws  by  Galileo,  but.his  writings  on  dynamics  are 
everywhere  suggestive  of  tiiose  laws,  and  his  solutions  of 
dynamical  problems  involve  their  recognition.  The  extra- 
ordinary advances  made  by  him  in  this  branch  of  knowledge 
were  owing  to  hi»  happy  method  of  applying  mathematioil 
analysis  to  physical  problems.  As  a  pure  mathematician  he  was, 
it  is  true,  surpassed  in  profundity  by  more  than  one  among  his 
pupils  and  contemporaries;  and  in  the  wider  imaginative  grasp 
of  abstract  geometrical  prindples  he  cannot  be  compared  with 
Fcrmat,  Descartes  or  Pascal,  to  say  nothing  of  Newton  or 
Leibm'tz.    Still,  even  in  the  region  of  pure  mathematics,  his 

^  The  passage  is  suffidently  remarkabte  to  deserve  quotation  in  the 
original: — "  I^  parti  della  Terra  hanno  tal  propenkionc  al  centra  di 
essa,  che  quando  elU  cangtasae  luogOj  le  dette  parti,  bench^  lontane 
dal  globo  nel  tempo  delie  mutazioni  di  esse,  lo  seguirebbero  per  tutto ; 
esempio  di  cid  sia  il  M^ito  perpetuo  ddle  Medicee.  ancorche  separate 
continuamente  da  Glove.  L'isteaso  si  deve  dire  delb  Luna,  oboUgata 
a  aeguir  la  Terra."— Z>mA»m  dei  nuusim  tiUmi,  Giornata  terra, 
p.35lofAlbiri'scditaoQ. 


powerful  and  original  mind  left  notable  traces  of  its  working. 
He  studied  the  properties  of  the  cydoid,  and  attempted  the 
problem  of  iu  quadrature;  and  in  the  "  infinitesimals,"  which  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  into  geometrical  demonstrations, 
was  contained  the  fruitful  germ  of  the  differential  calculus. 
But  the  method  which  was  peculiariy  his,  and  whidi  still  forms 
the  open  road  to  discoveries  in  natural  sdence,  consisted  in  the 
combination  of  experiment  with  calculation — in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  concrete  into  the  abstract,  and  the  assiduous  com- 
parison of  results.  The  first-fruits  of  the  new  system  of  investiga- 
tion was  his  determination  of  the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  Concdv- 
ing  that  the  simplest  prindple  is  the  most  likdy  to  be  true,  he 
assumed  as  a  postulate  that  bodies  falling  f redy  towards  the  earth 
descend  with  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  and  deduced  thence 
that  the  velodtics  acquired  are  in  the  direct,  and  the  spaces 
traversed  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  times,  counted  from  the 
beginning  of  motion;  finally,  he  proved,  by  observing  the  times 
of  descent  of  bodies  falling  down  inclined  planes,  that  the  postu- 
lated law  was  the  true  law.  Even  here,  he  was  obliged  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  velodties  acquired  in  descending  from  the  same 
height  along  planes  of  every  inclination  are  equal;  and  it  was  not 
until  shortly  before  his  death  that  he  foimd  the  mathematicaj 
demonstration  of  this  not  very  obvious  prindple. 

The  first  law  of  motion — that  which  expresses  the  prindple 
of  inertia — ^is  virtually  contained  in  the  idea  of  uniformly 
accelerated  vdodty.  The  recognition  of  the  second— that  of  the 
independence  of  different  motions — ^must  be  added  to  form  the 
true  theory  of  projectiles.  This  was  due  to  Galileo.  Up  to  his 
time  it  was  universally  held  in  the  schools  that  the  motion  of  a 
body  should  cease  mth  the  impulse  communicated  to  it,  but 
for  the  **  reaction  of  the  medium  "  helping  it  forward.  Galileo 
showed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  nature  of  motion  once  impressed 
is  to  continue  indefinitely  in  a  uniform  direction,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  medium  is  a  retarding,  not  an  impeUing  one.  Another 
commonly  received  axiom  was  that  no  body  could  be  affected  by 
more  than  one  movement  at  one  time,  and  it  was  thus  supposed 
that  a  cannon  ball,  or  other  projectile,  moves  forward  in  a  rij|ht 
Une  until  its  first  impulse  is  exhausted,  when  it  falls  vertically  to 
the  ground.  In  the  fourth  of  Galileo's  dialogues  on  mechanics, 
he  demonstrated  that  the  path  described  by  a  projectile,  being  the 
result  of  the  combination  of  a  uniform  transverse  motion  with  a 
uniformly  accelerated  vertical  motion,  must,  apart  from  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  be  a  parabola.  The  establishment  of  the 
prindple  of  the  composition  of  motions  formed  a  condusive 
answer  to  the  most  formidable  of  the  arguments  used  against  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  and  we  find  it  accordingly  triumphantly 
brought  forward  by  Galileo  in  the  second  of  his  dialogues  on  the 
systems  of  the  woild.  It  was  urged  by  anti-COpemicans  that  a 
body  flung  upward  or  cast  downward  would,  if  the  earth  were  in 
motion,  be  left  behind  by  the  rapid  translation  of  the  point  from 
which  it  started;  Galileo  proved  on  the  contrary  that  the 
reception  of  a  fresh  impulse  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  move- 
ment already  impressed,  and  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  was 
insensible,  because  shared  equally  by  all  bodies  at  its  surface. 
His  theory  of  the  indined  plane,  combined  with  his  satisfactory 
definition  of  "momentum,"  led  him  towards  the  third  law  of 
motion.  We  find  Newton's  theorem,  that  "  action  and  reaction 
are-equal  and  opposite,"  stated  with  approximate  precision  in  his 
treatise  Delia  scienza  meccanica^  which  contains'the  substance  of 
lectures  delivered  during  his  professorship  at  Padua;  and  the 
same  principle  is  involved  in  the  axiom  enundated  in  the  third 
of  his  mechanical  dialogues,  that  "  the  propensity  of  a  body  to 
fall  is  equal  to  the  least  resistance  which  suffices  to  support  it." 
The  problems  of  percussion,  however,  recdvcd  no  definitive 
solution  until  after  his  death.- 

His  services  were  as  conspicuous  in  the  statical  as  in  the 
kinetical  division  of  mechanics.  He  gave  the  first  satisfactory 
demonstration  of  equilibrium  on  an  inclined  plane,  rcdudng  it  to 
the  level  by  a  sound  and  ingem'ous  train  of  reasoning;  while,  by 
establishing  the  theory  of  "  virtual  velocities,"  be  laid  down  the 
fundamental  prindple  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Lagrange,  con- 
tains the  general  expression  of  the  iaws  of  equilibrium.    He 
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Studied  with  attention  the  still  obscure  subject  of  molecular 
cohesion,  and  little  has  been  added  to  what  he  ascertained  on  the 
question  of  transverse  strains  and  the  strenj^th  of  beams,  first 
brought  by  him  within  the  scope  of  mechanical  theory.  In  his 
Diteono  tntomo  atte  cose  eke  stanno  sU  Pacqua,  published  in  161 3, 
he  used  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  to  demonstrate  the  more 
important  theorems  of  hydrostatics,  deducing  from  it  the 
equilibrium  of  fluid  in  a  siphon,  and  proved  against  the  Aristo^ 
tdians  that  the  floating  of  solid  bodies  in  a  liquid  depends  not 
upon  their  form,  but  upon  their  sped&c  gravities  relative  to  such 
fiqaid.  , 

In  order  to  form  an  adequate  eitimate  of  the  stride  made  by 
Galileo  in  natural  philosophy,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  confused  and  erroneous  opinions  prevailing  on  all  such 
subjects  in  his  time.    His  best  eulogium,  it  has  been  truly  said, 
ooitsisU  in  the  faUades  which  he  exposed.    The  scholastic 
distinctions  between  corruptible  and  incorruptible  substances, 
between  absolute  gravity  and  absolute  levity,  between  natural 
SAd  violent  motions,  if  they  did  not  whoUy  disappear  from 
scientific  phraseology,  ceased  thenceforward  to  hold  the  phice 
of  hoifonr  hi  the  controversies  of  the  learned.    Discarding  these 
obscure  and  misleading  notions,  Galileo  Uught  that  gravity  and 
levity  are  relative  terms,  and  that  all  bodies  are  heavy,  even 
those  which,  like  the  air,  are  invisible;  that  motbn  is  the  result 
off  forc^  instantaneous  or  continuous;  that  weight  is  a  continuous 
force,  attracting  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth;  that,  in  a 
vacuum,  all  bodies  would  fall  with  equal  velocities;  that  the 
"  inertia  of  matter  "  implies  the  continuance  of  motion,  as  well 
AS  the  permanence  of  rest;  and  that  the  substance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  equally  "  corruptible  "  with  that  of  the  earth. 
These  simple  elementary  ideas  were  eminently  capable  of 
develq>ment  and  investigation,  and  were  not  only  true  but  the 
prelude  to  further  truth;  while  those  they  superseded  defied 
inquiry  by  their  vagueness  and  obscurity.    Galileo  was  a  man 
born  in  due  time.    He  was  superior  to  his  oontemporariesy  but  not 
isolated  amongst  them.    He  represented  and  intensified  a  growing 
tendency  <^  the  age  in  which  he  lived.    It  was  beginning  to  be 
suq>ected  that  from  Aristotle  an  i^peal  lay  to  nature,  and  some 
were  found  who  no  longer  treated  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Stagirite 
as  the  final  authority  in  matters  of  sdence.    A  vigorous  but 
lAeffectual  warfare  had  already  been  waged  against  the  blind 
tracfiUottS  of  the  schools  by  Ramus  and  Telesius,  by  Patridus  and 
Campanrlls,  aqd  the  revolution  which  Galileo  completed  had  been 
prepared  by  his  predecessorsu    Nevertheless,  the  task  which  he  so 
effectually  accomplished  demanded  the  highest  and  rarest  quality 
of  genius.    He  struck  out  for  himsdf  the  happy  middle  path 
between  the  a  prion  and  the  empirical  systems,  and  exemplified 
with  biiUiant  success  the  method  by  which  experimental  sdence 
has  wrested  from  nature  so  many  of  her  secrets.    His  mind  was 
eminently  practlcaL    He  oonoerned  himself  above  all  with  what 
fell  within  the  range  of  exact  inquiry,  axxi  left  to  others  the 
larser  but  less  fruitf^  speculations  which  can  never  be  brought  to 
the  direct  test  of  experiment.    Thus,  while  far-reaching  but  hasty 
generalisations  have  had  their  day  and  been  forgotten,  his  work 
has  proved  permanent,  because  he  made  sure  of  its  foundations. 
His  keen  intuition  of  truth,  his  vigour  and  yet  sobriety  of  argu- 
ment, his  fertility  of  illustration  and  acutcness  of  sarcasm,  made 
him  irresistible  to  his  antagonists;  and  the  evanescent  triumphs 
of  scornful  controversy  have  given  place  to  the  sedate  applause  of 
m  long-lived  posterity. 

The  fint  complete  edition  of  Galileo's  writings  was  pablished  at 
Florence  (i&p-i8;(6),  in  16  8vo  vols.,  under  the  supervision  of 
Signer  Eogenio  AlbM.  Besides  the  works  already  enurocntcd,  it 
conrainrd  Che  Serwwnes  de  moht  pavium  compowd  at  Piaa  between 
1589  and  1591 ;  his  lettera  to  his  iriends,  with  many  of  their  replies, 
as  well  as  several  of  the  essays  of  his  sdentific  opponents;  his 
fauMfattiry  comments  on  the  Orlando  Fwioso^  and  depreciatory 
notes  00  the  CerutaUmms  Libtraia,  some.stanzas  and  sonnets  of  no 
great  merit,  tosetber  with  the  sketch  of  a  comedy:  finally,  a  reprint 
of  VhriaBi's  Life,  with  valuable  notes  and  corrections.  The  original 
documents  from  the  archives  of  the  Inquisition,  rdatiiw  to  the 
c««8t8  of  t6i6  and  1633,  recovered  from  Paris  in  1846  by  the  dforts 
of  Coast  Rossi,  and  now  in  the  Vatican  Libra^.  were  to  a  limited 
ft  made  pubUc  bv  Monsignor  Marino-Marini  in  1850,  and 
unnstrvedly  by  M.  Henri  de  I'Epinois*  in  an  essay  entitled 


CaltUe,  sou  pneh,  sa  eoHdemnaiiom,  published  in  4867  in  the  Room 
ier  guest$ous  kuloritues.  He  was  foflowed  by  M.  Kari  von  Gebler. 
JJ"?4  "*^*?..*?*  »"<*  exhaustive  but  somewhat  prejudiced  work. 
GoMeoGahtet  nnd  dto  rihmstke  Curio  (Stuttgart,  1876),  sought  to 
impeach  the  authenttaty  of  a  document  oTprime  importance  in 

*llA  *««*1  nt   9tit»        Ua  anas   -    *     -  *  *        •_— 11 C*> ^    v^  • 


inipeBcn  cne  auinenciacy  01  a  aocument  oi  pnme  importance  in 
the  tnal  of  1633.  He  was  victoriously  answered  by  Signor  Domenico 


Celeste,  to  her  father  were  printed  in  1864  by  Professor  darki  Aiduini. 


in  a  publication  entitled  La  Primoionita  M  Galileo  Caiilei. 

The  issue  of  a  *'  national  edition  "  of  the  Works  of  Galileo,  in 
TO  large  volumes,  was  begun  at  Florence  in  1890.  It  indudes  a 
mass  of  previoualv  inedited  oorrespondenoe  and  other  documents, 
collected  by  the  indefatigable  director,  Professor  Antonio  Favaro, 
amonjg  whose  numerous  pubUcations  on  Galilean  subjects  may  be 
mentioned:  GaRleo  e  lo  studio  di  Padon  (a  vols.,  1883):  Scampoti 
Galiieam  (ia,scries,  1886-1897):  Nuooi  Studn  Gali&uti  (1891); 
Galiieo  GiddH  e  Suor  Maria  Cdesto  (1891).  See  also  Th.  Henri 
Marun's  GalMe.  les  droUs  do  la  sctoneo  et  la  mStkode  des  sciences 
^ysiou^  (t868h  Private  Ufe  of  Galileo  (by  Mrs  OIney,  1870); 
T.  J.  Fahie\  Galileo;  his  Life  and  Work  (i9(^);  Galilie  Jiliariw[ 
by  /.  A.  C.  Oudemans  and  J.  Bosscha  (1903).  The  relations  of 
Gauleo  to  the  Church  are  temperatdy  and  ably  discussed  1^  F.  R. 
We«-Prosser  in  Galileo  and  ku  Judges  (1889).  and  in  two  articles 
publuhcd  in  the  ifmcrioaii  CathoUe  Quarterly  for  April  and  July 
>90i.  (A.  M.  C.) 

OAUOK.  a  dty  of  Crawford  Ounty,.0hio,  U.S.A.,  about  75  m. 
S.W.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  (1890)  6326;  (1900)  7282  (703  foreign- 
bom);  (1910)  7214.  It  is  served  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis,  and  the  Erie  railways,  and  by  an  interurban 
electric  railway.  The  dty  is  about  1 165  ft.  above  sea  levd,  and 
has  extensive  railway  shops  (of  the  Erie  railway)  and  manu- 
factories of  brick  and  tile  madiinery,  carriages  and  wagons,  and 
grain  and  seed  deaners.  The  munidpality  owns  and  operates 
its  dectric-lighting  plant.  Gallon  was  laid  out  as  a  toirn  in  183  x , 
was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1840,  and  was  chartered  as  a 
dty  in  1878. 

OALL,  rRAMZ  JOSEPH  (x758-x8a8),  anatomist,  physiologist, 
and  founder  of  phrenology  (9.V.),  was  bom  at  Tiefenbrunn  near 
Pfozxheim,  Baden,  on  the  9th  of  March  1 758.  After  completing 
the  usual  literary  oouise  at  Baden  and  Brochsal,  he  be^  the 
study  of  medicine  under  J.  Hermaim  (1738-1800)  at  Strassburg, 
whence,  attracted  by  the  names  of  Gerhard  van  Swieten  (1700- 
X773)  and  Maximilian  Stoll  (1742-1788),  he  removed  to  Vienna 
in  X781.  Having  recdved  his  diploma,  he  began  to  practise  as 
a  physician  there  in  1785;  but  his  energies  were  mainly  devoted 
to  the  sdentific  investigation  of  problems  which  had  occupied 
his  attention  from  boyhood.  At  a  comparativdy  eariy  period 
he  formed  the  generalizatk>n  that  in  the  human  subject  at  least 
a  powerful  memoty  is  invariably  associated  with  prominent 
eyes;  and  further  observation  enabled  him,  as  he  thought,,  also 
to  define  the  extenud  characteristics  indicative  of  special  talents 
for  painting,  music  and  the  mechanical  arts.  Following  out 
these  researdies,  he  gradually  reached  the  strong  conviction, 
not  only  that  the  talents  and  dispositions  of  men  are  dependent 
upon  the  functions  of  the  brain,  but  also  that  they  may  be  inferred 
with  perfect  exactitude  and  precision  from  the  external  i4>pear' 
ances  of  the  skulL  Gall's  first  appearance  as  an  author  was 
made  in  1791,  when  he  published  the  first  two  chapters  of 
a  (never  completed)  work  entitled  Pkilosophisck-medidHiscke 
UtUersuckMngen  iiber  Natur  u.  Kunst  im  kranken  u.  gesunden 
Zustande  des  ifensckeu.  The  first  public  notice  of  his  inquiries 
in  cranioso^y,  however,  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
a  friend,  which  appeared  in  C.  M.  Wieland's  Deutscker  Mercur  in 
1798;  but  two  years  previously  he  had  begun  to  give  private 
couises  of  phrenological  lectures  in  Vienna,  where  his  doctrines 
soon  attracted  general  attention,  and  met  with  increasing  success 
until,  in  1802,  they  were  interdicted  by  the  government  as  being 
dangerous  to  rdi^n.  This  step  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  stimulatingpublic  curiosity  and  increasing 
Gall's  cdebrity. 

In  March  1805  he  finally  left  Vienna  in  company  with  his 
friend  and  associate  J.  C.  Spurshdm,  and  made  a  tour  through 
(Sermany,  in  the  course  of  which  he  lectured  in  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Magdeburg  and  several  of  theunivarsity  towns.  His  expositions, 
which  he  knew  how  to  make  popular  and  attractive,  were  much 
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resorted  to  by  the  public,  and  ezdted  oonsidenLble  omtroveny  in 
the  scientific  world.  He  had  almost  reached  the  xenith  of  his 
fame  when,  in  1807,  he  repaired  to  Paris  and  established  himself 
there  as  a  medical  practitioner,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his 
activity  as  a  lecturer  and  writer.  In  1808  appeared  his /iilr«f»c- 
tion  OM  cows  de  physiologic  du  ceneau,  whkh  was  followed  in 
1809  by  the  Reckerckes  sur  U  syslhiie  neneux  en  ghtiral,  d  sur 
cdui  du  ceneau  en  particidier  (originally  laid  before  the  Institute 
of  France  in  March  1808),  and  in  x8io  by  the  fint  instalment 
of  the  Anatomie  et  fkysiUofjie  du  tysttme  nerveux  en  ghUralf  et 
du  ceneau  en  pa»tiadier^  avec  des  ohsenations  sur  la  possibUiU 
de  reeennaUre  plusieurs  dispositions  inUUectudles  et  morales  de 
Vkomme  et  des  atUmaux  par  la  confiiuration  de  lours  tUes.  llie 
Reckerckes  and  the  (ml  two  volumes  of  the  Anatomie  bear  the 
conjoint  names  of  Gall  and  Spunheim..  The  latter  work  was 
completed  in  1819,  and  appeared  in  a  second  edition  of  six 
volumes  in  1823-1825.  In  1811  he  replied  to  a  charge  of 
Spinoaism  or  atheism,  which  had  been  stroni^y  urged  against 
him,  by  a  treatise  entitled  Des  dispositions  innies  de  VSme  et 
de  PesprU,  which  he  afterwards  incorporated  with  his  greater 
work.  In  1819  he  became  a  naturalized  French  subject,  but  his 
efforts  two  years  afterwards  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  although  supported  by  E.  Geoffroy  Saint-Hiiaire, 
were  unsuccessf uL  In  1 823  he  visited  London  with  the  intention 
of  giving  a  series  of  phrenological  lectures,  but  his  reception  was 
not  what  he  had  anticipated,  and  he  speedily  abandoned  his 
plans.  He  continued  to  leaure  and  practise  in  Paris  until  the 
beginning  of  1828,  when  he  was  disabled  by  an  apoplectic  seizure. 
His  death  took  place  at  Montrouge  near  Paris,  on  the  22nd  of 
August  1828. 

GALL  (a  Ford  common  to  many  Teutonic  languages,  cf. 
Dutch  gal,  and  Ger.  CaUe\  the  Indo-European  root  appears  in 
Gr.  xoMi  a^nd  Lat.  Jd\  possibly  connected  with  "  yellow," 
with  reference  to  the  colour  of  bile),  the  secretion  of  the  liver 
known  as  "  bile,"  the  term  being  also  used  of  the  pear-shaped 
diterticulum  of  the  bile-duct,  which  forms  a  reservoir  for  the  bile, 
more  generally  known  as  the  "  gall-bladder  "  (see  Liver).  From 
the  extreme  bitterness  of  the  secretion,  **  gall,"  like  the  Lat. 
fd,  is  used  for  anything  extremely  bitter,  whether  actually  or 
metaphorically.  From  the  idea  that  the  gall-bladder  was  the 
dominating  organ  of  a  bitter,  sharp  temperament,  "  gall "  was 
formeriy  used  in  English  for  such  a  spirit,  and  also  for  one  very 
ready  to  resent  injuries.  It  thus  survives  in  American  slang, 
with  the  meaning  "  impudence  "  or  "  assurance." 

"  GaU,"  meaning  a  sore  or  painful  swelling,  especially  on  a 
horse,  may  be  the  same  word,  derived  from  an  early  use  of  the 
word  as  meaning  "  poison."  On  the  other  hand,  in  Romanic 
languages,  the  Fr.  gdte,  Sp.  agalla^  a  wind-gall  or  puffy  distension 
of  Uie  synovial  bursa  on  the  fetlock  joint  of  a  horse,  is  derived 
from  the  Lat.  gaUOf  oak-apple,  from  which  comes  the  English 
"gall,"  meaning  an  excrescence  on  trees  caused  by  certain 
insects.    (See  Galls.) 

GALLABAT,  or  Galabat,  called  by  the  Abysstnians  Matemma 
(Metemma),  a  town  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  In  13"  N. 
36"  1 2'  E.  It  is  built,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  sk>pe,  on  the  left  bank 
of  a  tributary  of  the  Atbara  called  the  Khor  Abnaheir,  which 
forms  here  the  Sudan-Abyssinian  frontier.  Gallabat  lies  90  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Amhara,  and  being  on  the  main 
route  from  Sennar  to  Abyssinia,  is  a  trade  centre  of  some  import- 
ance. Pop.  about  3000.  The  majority  of  the  buildings  are  grass 
luUs.  Slaves,  beeswax,  coffee,  cotton  and  hides  were  formerly 
the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  The  slave  market  was  closed 
about  1874.  Being  on  the  frontier  line,  the  possession  of  the  town 
was  for  long  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  Sudanese,  and  later 
the  Egyptians,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Ahyssinians  on  the  other. 
About  1870  the  Egyptians  garrisoned  the  town,  which  in  1886 
was  attacked  by  the  dervishes  and  sacked.  .  From  Gallabat  a 
dervish  raiding  party  penetrated  to  Gondar,  which  they  looted. 
In  revenge  an  Abyssinian  army  under  King  John  attacked  the 
dervishes  dose  to  Gallabat  in  March  1889.  The  dervishes 
suffered  very  severely,  but  King  John  being  killed  by  a  stray 
buHet,  the  Abyssinians  retired  (see  Egypt:  Military  Operations, 


1885-1896).  In  December  1898  an  Anglo-Egyptian  force  entered 
GaUabat.  The  Abyssinians  then  held  the  fort,  tnit  as  the  result 
of  frontier  arrangement  the  town  was  definitdy  included  in  the 
Sudan,  though  Abyssinia  takes  half  the  customs  revenue.  Since 
1899  the  trade  of  the  place  has  revived,  coffee  and  live  stock 
being  the  most  important  items. 

The  town  and  district  form  a  small  ethnographical  island, 
having  been  peopled  in  the  i8th  century  by  a  colony  of  Takruri 
from  Darfur,  who,  finding  the  spot  a  convenient  resting-place 
for  their  fellow-pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca  and  back,  obtained 
permission  frbm  the  negus  of  Abyssinia  to  make  a  permanent 
scttlemenL  They  are  an  industrious  agricultural  race,  and 
cultivate  cotton  with  considerable  success.  They  also  collect 
honey  in  large  quantities.  The  Takruri  possess  jagged  throwing 
knives,  which  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  their  original 
home  hi  the  Upper  Congo  regions. 

GALLAIT,  LOUIS  (1810-1887),  Belgian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Toumay,  in  Hainaut,  Belgium,  on  the  9th  of  May  x8ia  He 
first  stucUed  in  his  native  town  under  Hennequin.  In  1832  bis 
first  picture,  *'  Tribute  to  Caesar/'  won  a  prize  at  the  exhibition 
at  Ghent.  .  He  then  went  to  Antwerp  to  prosecute  his  studies 
under  Mathieu  Ignace  Van  Bx6e,  and  in  the  lollowing  year 
exhibited  at  the  Brussels  Salon  "  Christ  Healing  the  Blind.". 
This  picture  was  purchased  by  subscription  and. placed  In  the 
cathedral  at  Toumay.  Gallait  next  went  to  Paris,  whence  he 
sent  to  the  Belgian  Salons  "Job  on  the  Dunghill,"  Montaigne 
Visiting  Tasso  in  Prison";  and,  in  1841,  ^'  The  Abdication  of 
Charles  V.,"  in  the  Brussels  Gallery.  This  was  hailed  as  a 
triumph,  and  gained  for  the  painter  a  European  reputation. 
Official  invitations  then  caused  him  to  settle  at  Bnissds,  where  he 
died  on  the  20th  of  November  X887.  Among  his  greater  works 
may  be  named:  "  The  Last  Honours  paid  to.  Counts  Egmont 
and  Hom  by  the  Corporations  of  the  Town  of  Brussels,"  now 
at  Toumay;  "  The  Death  of  Egmont,"  in  the  Berlin  gallery; 
the  "  Coronation  of  Baudouin,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,'* 
painted  for  Versailles;  ''The  Tempution  of  St  Anthony," 
in  the  palace  at  Brussels;  "  The  Siege  of  Antloch,"  "  Art  and 
Liberty,"  a  "  Portrait  of  M.  B.  Dumortier  "  and  "  The  Phigue  at 
Toumay,"  all  in  the  Bmssels  gallery.  **  A  Gipsy  Woman  and 
her  Children  "  was  painted  in  1852.  **  M.  Gallait  has  all  the 
gifts  that  may  be  acquired  by  work,  taste,  judgment  and 
determination,"  wrote  Thfophile  Gauticr;  his  art  is  that  of 
a  man  of  tact,  a  skilled  painter,  happy  in  his  dramatic  treatment 
but  superficial.  No  doubt,  this  Walloon  artist,  following  the 
example  of  the  Flemings  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  treatment 
of  Belgian  classical  painters  and  the  French  Romantic  school, 
sincerely  aimed  at  tmth;  unfortunately,  misled  by  contemporary 
taste,  he  could  not  conceive  of  it  excepting  as  dressed  in  senti- 
mentality. As  an  artist  employed  by  the  State  he  exerdsed 
considerable  influence,  and  for  a  long  period  he  was  the  leader  of 
public  taste  in  Brussels. 

See  Teichlin,  Lows  GattaU  und  die  UaUrei  im  Deutsckland  (1853) ; 

LDujardin,  L'Art  fiamand  (1899);  C.  Lemooiiier,  Histoindos 
ux-arts  en  Bdgique  (1881). 

GALLAND,  AHTOINE  (1646-1715),  French  Orientalist  and 
archaeologist,  the  first  European  translator  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  was  bom  on  the  4lh  of  April  1646  at  Rollot,  in  the 
department  of  Somme.  The  completion  of  his  school  educatiob 
at  Noyon  was  followed  by  a  brief  apprenticeship  to  a  trade, 
from  which,  however,  he  soon  escaped,  to  pursue  his  linguistic 
studies  at  Paris.  After  having  been  employed  for  some  time 
in  making  a  catalogue  of  the  Oriental  manuscripts  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  he  was,  in  1670,  attached  to  the  French  embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople; and  in  1673  he  travelled  in  Syria  and  the  Levant, 
where  he  copied  a  great  number  of  inscriptions,  and  sketched, 
and  in  some  cases  removed  historical  monuments.  After  a  brief 
visit  to  France,  where  his  collection  of  ancient  coins  attracted 
some  attention,  Galland  retumed  to  the  Levant  in  1676;  and  in 
1679  he  undertook  a  third  voyage,  being  commissioned  by  the 
Frend)  East  India  Company  to  collect  for  the  cabinet  of  Colbert; 
on  the  expiration  of  this  commission  he  was  instracted  by  the 
government  to  continue  his  researches,  and  had  the  tide  of 
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"  antiquary  to  the  king  "  conferred  npon  him.  During  his  pro- 
kuiged  residences  abroad  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic,  Turkish  and  Persian  languages  and  literatures,  which,  on 
his  final  return  to  France,  enabled  him  to  render  valuable  assist- 
ance to  Thevenot,  the  keeper  of  the  royal  libraiy,  and  to 
Bartb^lemy  d'Herbdot.  After  their  deaths  he  lived  for  some 
time  at  Caen  under  the  roof  of  Nicolas  Foucault  (1643-1721), 
the  intendant  of  Caen,  himself  no  mean  archaeologist;  and  there 
he  began  the  publication  (la  voli.,  1 704-1717)  of  Lts  milU  ef 
ume  nuiis,  which  excited  immense  interest  during  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  and  is  still  the  standard  French  transUtion.  It  had 
no  pretensions  to  verbal  accuracy,  and  the  coarseness  of  the 
language  was  modified  to  suit  £ur(^>ean  taste,  but  the  narrative 
was  adequately  rendered.  In  1701  Galland  had  been  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1709  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Arabic  in  the  College  de  France.  He  continued 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  post  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  February  17 15. 

Besides  a  number  of  archacologioal  works,  es(>edaUy  in  the  depart- 
ment of  numismatics,  he  published  a  compiiaticm  from  the  Arabic, 
Persian  and  Turldsh,  entitled  Paroles  remarquabUs,  bans  mots  tt 
maximes  des  orienkutx  (1604),  and  a  translation  from  an  Arabic 
manuscript,  De  Vorigine  et  dm  progris  du  cafi  (1699).  The  former  of 
these  works  appeared  in  an  English  translation  in  1795.  His  ConUs 
ei  fables  indienHes  de  Bidpdi  et  ae  Lokman  was  published  (1724)  after 
his  death.  Amone  his  numerous  unpublished  manuscripts  are  a 
translation  of  the  Koran  and  a  Histoire  ghthale  des  emterews  Imtcs, 
His  Jownal  was  published  by  M.  Charles  Schefer  in  itoi. 

OALLARATB,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
MBan,  from  which  it  is  25  m.  N.W.  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  1 2,002. 
The  town  is  of  medieval  origin.  It  is  remarkable  mainly  for  its 
textile  factories.  It  is  the  junction  of  railways  to  Vare^e, 
Laveno  and  Arona  (for  the  Simplon).  Six  miles  to  the  W. 
are  the  el^tric  works  of  Vixzola,  the  lar^st  in  Europe,  where 
»3,ooo  h.p.  are  derived  from  the  river  Tidno. 

0ALLAR8  [in  Ut.  Gallasius],  NICOLAS  DES  («.  1520- 
t.  1580),  Calvinistic  divine,  fi^t  appears  as  author  of  a  Dcfcnsio 
of  William  Farel,  published  at  Geneva  in  1545,  followed  (1545- 
1549)  by  translations  into  French  of  three  tracts  by  Calvin. 
In  155X  he  was  admitted  burgess  of  Geneva,  and  in  1553  made 
pastor  of  a  country  church  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  IS57  he 
was  sent  to  minister  to  the  Protestants  at  Paris;  his  conductor, 
Nicolas  du  Rousseau,  having  prohibited  books  in  his  possession, 
was  executed  at  Dijon;  des  Gallars,  having  nothing  suspicious 
about  him,  continued  his  journey.  On  the  revival  of  the 
Strangers'  church  in  London  (1560),  he,  being  then  minister  at 
Geneva,  came  to  London  to  organize  the  French  branch;  and 
in  X561  he  published  La  Forme  de  pdke  eccUnastique  instituie  d 
Lottdres  en  r£ilise  des  Francois,  In  the  same  jrear  he  assisted 
Be2a  at  the  colloquy  of  Poissy.  He  became  minister  to  the  Pro- 
testants at  Orleans  in  1564;  presided  at  the  synod  of  Paris  in 
1565;  was  driven  out  of  Orleans  with  other  Protestants  in  1568; 
and  in  1571  was  chaplain  to  Jeanne  d'Albret,  queen  of  Navarre. 
Calvin  hd6.  him  in  high  esteem,  employing  him  as  amanuensis, 
and  as  editor  as  well  as  translator  of  several  of  his  exegetical 
and  polemical  works.  He  himself  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Eacodus  (1560);  edited  an  annotated  French  Bible  (1562)  and 
New  Testament  (1562);  and  published  tracts  against  Arians 
(s  $65-1566).  His  main  work  was  his  edition  of  Irenaeus  (1570) 
with  prefatory  letter  to  Grindal,  then  bishop  of  London,  and 
giving,  for  the  first  time,  some  fragments  of  the  Greek  text. 
His  collaboration  with  Beza  in  the  Histoire  des  tglises  Riformies 
du  royaume  de  France  (1580)  is  doubted  by  Bayle. 

See  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  hist,  et  crit.;  Jean  Senebier.  Hist, 
liiUraire  de  Cenhe  (1 786) ;  NomeUe  Biog:  gin.  (1857).       (A.  Go. *) 

OALLAB,  MATTHIAS,  Coukt  of  Campo,  Duke  Of  Lucera 
(1584-1647),  Austrian  soldier,  first  saw  service  in  Flanders,  and 
in  Savoy  with  the  Spaniards,  and  subsequently  joined  the  forces 
of  the  Catholic  League  as  captain.  On  the  general  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  Germany,  GalUs,  as  colonel  of  an  infantry 
regiment,  distinguished  himself,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Stadt- 
lohn  ( 1623) .  In  1630  he  was  serving  as  Cencral-Fcldwachtmeister 
under  Collalto  in  Italy,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
capture  of  Mantua.    Made  count  of  the  Empire  for  this  service. 


he  returned  to  Germany  for  the  campaign  against  Gustavua 
Adolphus.  In  command  of  a  corps  of  Walleostein's  army,  he 
covered  Bohemia  against  the  Swedes  in  1631-1632,  and  served 
at  the  Alte  Veste  near  Nuremberg,  and  at  Ltttzen.  Further  good 
service  against  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  commended  General  • 
Gallas  to  the  notice  of  the  emperor,  who  made  him  lieutenant- 
general  in  his  own  army.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  conspirators 
against  Wallenstein,  and  after  the  tragedy  of  Eger  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  which  Wallenstein  had  formed  and 
led.  At  the  great  battle  of  Ndrdlingen  (23rd  of  August  1634) 
in  which  the  army  of  Sweden  was  almost  annihilated,  Gallas 
commanded  the  victorious  Imperialists.  His  next  command  was 
in  Lorraine,  but  even  the  MoscUe  valley  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  ravages  of  war  that  his  army  perished  of  want.  Still 
more  was  this  the  case  in  northern  Germany,  where  Gallas  com- 
manded against  the  Swedish  general  Ban£r  in  1637  and  1638. 
At  first  driving  the  Swedes  before  him,  in  the  end  he  made  a 
complete  failure  of  the  campaign,  lost  his  command,  and  was 
subject  to  much  ridicule.  It  was,  however,  rather  the  indiscipline 
of  Ids  men  (the  baneful  legacy  of  Wallenstein's  methods)  than  his 
own  faults  which  brought  about  his  disastrous  retreat  across 
North  Germany,  and  at  a  moment  of  crisis  he  was  recalled  to 
endeavour  to  stop  Torstenson's  victorious  advance,  only  to  be 
shut  up  in  Magdeburg,  whence  he  escaped  with  the  barest  remnant . 
of  his  forces.  Once  more  relieved  of  his  command,  he  was  again 
recalled  to  make  head  against  the  Swedes  in  1645  (after  their 
victory  at  Jankow).  Before  long,  old  and  warworn,  he  resigned 
his  command,  and  died  in  1647  at  Vienna.  His  army  had  earned 
for  itself  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  cruel  and  rapacious 
force  even  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  his  Merode  BrUder  have 
survived  in  the  word  marauder.  Like  many  other  generals  of 
that  period,  he  had  acquired  much  wealth  and  great  territorial 
possessions  (the  latter  mostly  his  share  of  Wallenstein's  estates). 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Austrian  family  of  Clam-Gallas,  which 
furnished  many  distinguished  soldiers  to  the  Imperial  army. 

GALLAS,  or  more  correctly  Galla,  a  powerful.  Hamitic 
people  of  eastern  Africa,  scattered  over  the  wide  region  which 
extends  for  about  xooo  m.  from  the  central  parts  of  Abyttinia  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Sabaki  in  British  East  Africa. 
The  name  "  Galla  "  or  "  Gala  "  appears  to  be  an  Abyssinian 
nickname,  unknown  to  the  people,  who  call  themselves  Urn* 
Orma,  "  sons  of  men  "  or  "  sons  of  Orma,"  an  eponymous  hero. 
Iii  Shoa  (Abyssinia)  the  word  is  connected  with  the  river  Gila  in 
Guragie,  on  the  banks  of  which  a  great  battle  is  said  to  have 
been  fought  between  the  Galla  and  the  Abyssinians.  Amaud 
d'Abbadie  says  that  the  Abyssinian  Moslems  recount  that, 
when  summoned  by  the  Prophet's  messenger  to  adopt  Islam,  the 
chief  of  the  Galla  said ''  No,"— in  Arabic  kSl  (or  gdl)  /a,— and  the 
Prophet  on  hearing  this  said,  "  Then  let  their  very  name  imply 
their  denial  of  the  Faith."  Of  aU  Hamitic  peoples  the  Galla 
are  the  most  numerous.  Dr  J.  Ludwig  Krapf  estimated  them 
(c.  i860)  at  from  six  to  eight  millions;  later  authorities  put  them 
at  not  much  over  three  millions.  Individual  tribes  are  said  to  be 
able  to  bring  20,000  to  30,000  horsemen  into  the  field. 

Hardly  anything  is  definitdy  known  as  to  the  origin  aiKi  eariy 
home  of  the  race*  but  it  appears  to  have  occupied  the  southern 
part  of  its  present  territory  since  the  1 6th  century.  According  to 
Hiob  Ludolf  and  James  Bruce,  the  Galla  invaders  first  crossed  the 
Abyssinian  frontiers  in  the  year  1537.  The  Galla  of  Go  jam  (a 
district  along  the  northern  side  of  the  river  Abai)  tell  how  their 
savage  forefathers  came  from  the  south-east  from  a  country  on 
the  other  side  of  a  bahr  (lake  or  river),  and  the  Yejju  and  Raia 
Galla  also  point  towards  the  east  and  commemorate  the  passage 
of  a  bahr.  Among  the  southern  Galla  tradition  appears  to  be 
mainly  concerned  with  the  expulsion  of  the  race  from  the 
country  now  occupied  by  the  Somali.  Their  original  home  was 
possibly  in  the  district  cast  of  Victoria  Nyanxa,  for  the  tribes  near 
Mount  Kenya  are  stated  to  go  on  periodical  pilgrin^ages  to  the 
mountain,  making  offerings  to  it  as  if  to  their  mother.  A  theory 
has  been  advanced  that  the  great  exodus  which  it  seems  certain 
took  place  among  the  peoples  throughout  eastern  Africa  during 
the  15th  century  was  caused  by  some  great  eruption  of  Kenya 
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uut  Other  volcuHHS  ol  eqiulorul  Africa.  As  a  geognpbini 
icnn  CiUa-liad  ii  now  used  m»in!y  la  denote  the  louth-ceBinU 
ttgioni  ol  Ihe  AbyBiniin  empire,  the  country  in  which  the  C«ll« 
Are  numericilly  etrongnL  There  ii  no  shup  dividibg  Line  be- 
tween the  territory  occupied  retpectlvely  by  the  Galla.  uid  by  the 

In  uy  CISC  the  Cdlk  muit  be  lejinled  u  memben  ot  that  vut 
eulem  Himilic  Umily  which  includtg  their  Deigbbmiis,  the 
SoDiili,  the  Mm  {Diakii)  *nd  ibe  Abyuiniui.  Ai  in  nil  the 
eulem  HBmitci,  there  i>  a  perceptible  itiuo  of  Negro  blood  in 
the  Calk,  wbo  ue,  however,  dociihed  by  Sir  Frederick  Lupn) 
AB  '*  ft  wondeifuLly  budaome  race,  with  high  foreheads,  brovm 
■      '  ■    ■       lite  different  from  thi 


Bantui."  Ai  &  nil 
colour  ii  dark  bro* 
coScc  and  milk  lint 
Limmu  and  Gudni 


'  -Hie  Gna 


le  northerr 


te  European. 


¥g?ir"^ 


The  Galla 
■Eage,  Ihouah  la  Abyiiinia  tbey  ba> 

Their  dKlIinu,  cirdei  '' "■ 

(encnity  buili  uadci  tro 

■nd  honct.  Anumg  the  KuiiiRn  inm  ii  i«  Ban  inai  aouui  BTv-cn 
or  eight  head  of  cattle  are  hepl  (or  evnv  nun,  woirun  and  diild; 
aild_aniollg  Ihe  Dorthem  triba,  aa  neither  maa  nor  waman^ever 

■t  bang  coruidcred  oE  h  much  iminrfaim  by  rhE 
I  that  4  nide  ayireDi  of  bee-keeping  ii  in  vogue,  and 
UK  niuuapa  who  fail*  to  (uraiob  hia  wife  with  a  auffideot  aupplv 
o(  honey  may  be  excluded  (nun  all  eealu|al  righte.  Id  the  iDulh 
moncgamy  ia  Ihe  rule,  hut  in  the  Donh  the  number  of  a  nun^a  wivci 
i>  linuled  only  by  kia  wiahea  and  hia  wealth.  Maniage-formi  an 
nuDieroua,  that  of  bride-capture  bdng  eonunon.    Each  laa 

ita  own  cnief,  who  eflkrya  the  itrange  privilege  of  bein  ily 

merckanl  for  hia  people,  but  In  aU  pabiic  csnccma  nia  he 

Bdi4ce  of  the  father!  of  fanulica  wemblcd  in  council.    1  ia 

proportion  of  the  trjbet  are  ttiU  pagan,  mrahlpi^ng  a  u  od 

Waka.  and  the  nboidinate  god  and  goddiaa  AglSh  an  ^h, 

aihoae  favour  ia  lecuied  by  aaaificca  of  oxen  and  iheec  i  i 

atiange  libenlin  of  aeociaient,  they  aay  that  at  a  cenai ol 

the  y^  Waka  [eav«a  them  and  goea  to  attend  to  the  want*  ol  tbeij 
enemica  the  Somali,  whom  alaole  haa  erealed.  Some  tribn,  and 
notably  the  VIMo  Galla,  have  been  converted  to  Mabomnxdaniini 
and  are  very  l^goted  adherenti  of  the  ^ophet.  In  the  north,  when 
'  the  GaUa  are  under  Abyiilnian  rule,  ■  kind  of  luperAciaL  Chriitian. 
iialion  haa  taken  place,  to  the  extent  at  leait  that  ihe  people  an 
familiar  with  the  namea  of  Maremnu  or  Mary,  Balawold  or  faiu. 
Giiiii  or  Sc  Ceoige,  ftc. ;  but  to  all  pncticol  intent!  paganiam  ii 
uillin force.  Theaenxnt iaaqiecialaliieetof  worahtp, thcnortheri 
Calla  believing  that  he  ia  the  author  of  the  human  race.  There  ia  i 
belief  in  wen-wolvea  (hi^,  and  Ihe  nonhen  Calla  ■■ 


emph^nem  In  tl 

Among  the  mo...  «Hr«.— . ... — ^ , -.- 

inaum  being  compounded  with  Galla)  aie  the  Ramalta,  ihi 
KBkiIla,tlKBahle,lh*AuiDva,IheWadJDle.  theliaoi.IhcArTarani 
die  Kanigo  CaDa:  the  Boranl.  a  very  powerful  tribe,  may  be  con 
ajdend  to  mark  ibediviaiDn  between  north  and  eoulh;  and  in  ihi 
Borth  we  find  the  Amm,  the  Jaraik  the  Toolama.  the  Wolhi,  th< 
AnbaaiiL.  the  Aiijo,  and  the  Aubo  CaQa. 

See  C.  T.  Belie,  *'  On  Ihe  Origin  of  the  Catlaa,"  in  Tnu.  cf  Brit 
Atue.  (t84T)!  J.  Ludwig^Krapl,  Tmdt  in  Eailtni  Afriia  (i860) 
and  Vo€MuUry  of  tilt  GaUa  Lmrnarc  (London,  rMJ);  Amauc 
d'Abbadie.  Dohk JniidiiufaHaufe-fUiuine  (186S):  Ph.  PaulilKhke 
ElMnoiraillie  Nard-Oil-Afrikai-.Dit  li^tiic  Knkut  if  Daa'akil 
CaOou.  Somil  (Berlin,  1896):  P.  M.  de  Salviac,  La  Calla  (Paris 
1901). 

GALUTIH,  ALBERT  (1761-1849),  American  atatesman,  wiu 
bom  in  lieneva  (SwilMfland)  on  the  igth  of  January  1761.  Thl 
Gallalini  were  both  an  old  and  a  noble  family.  They  are  Ursl 
beard  of  In  Savoy  in  the  year  iijS,  and  mote  than  two  ccnturic! 
later  they  went  to  flencva  (ijio),  united  with  Calvin  in  hit 
opposition  to  Rome,  and  assxialed  Iheir  fortunes  with  those  ol 

med  Geneva,  and  sent  forth  m 


yean  later,  and  hia  only  aiiter  in  1 777,  Although  left  an  orphan 
at  nine,  he  was  by  no  mean!  lonely  or  unprDtectcd.  Ha  gnnd- 
puenta,  a  large  drclc  of  near  relatives  and  UUe  Catherine 
Pictet  (d.  1795),  an  intimate  friend  of  his  mother,  cared  for  him 
during  hiihoybood.  He  was  thoroughly  educated  at  the  icbools 
of  Geneva,  and  graduated  with  honour  from  the  college  or 
academy  therein  1779.  His  grandnwther  then  wished  him  to 
enler  the  aimy  of  the  landgrave  of  Heaie,  but  he  declined  to  Krve 
"  a  tyrant,"  and  a  year  laler  ilippcd  away  from  Geneva  and 
embarked  for  the  United  Suies.  A  competent  fortune,  good 
prospects,  wdol  position,  and  a  strong  family  coimeiion  were 
ail  thrown  aside  in  order  to  tempi  fate  in  the  New  World.  Hit 
relatives  very  properly  opposed  bis  course,  but  they  neverlbelcii 

him  kindly.  In  after  life  he  himself  admilled  the  justice  ot  their 
opinions.  The  temper  o(  the  limes,  a  vague  discontent  with  the 
established  order  of  things,  and  some  poliLical  endiuaiasm 
imbibed  from  the  wriiingt  ol  Souwcau,  are  (be  best  reasons 
which  can  now  be  assigned  loi  CaUatin'i  deaertioii  of  bone  and 


landed  in  Massschusells.    They 

business  The  times,  however,  were  unlavounble.  The  great 
convulsion  of  the  Revolution  was  drawing  to  a  dote,  and  every- 
thing was  in  an  unsettled  condition  The  young  Genevans 
failed  in  business,  passed  a  severe  winter  in  the  wilds  of  Maine, 
and  returned  to  Boston  penniless.  Gallatin  tried  to  cam  a 
living  by  teaching  French  in  Horvurd  College,  apparently  DM 
without  success,  but  the  cold  and  rigid  civilisation  of  New 
England  repelled  him,  and  he  made  his  wsy  to  the  South.  In  the 
backwoods  of  f^nnsylvania  and  Virginia  there  seemed  to  be 

•pecubitions,  and  tried  10  Uy  Ihe  foundation  of  his  fortune  in  a 
frontier  farm.  In  ijB^  he  married  Sophie  AUigre,  and  every 
prospect  seemed  to  be  brightening.  But  doudt  soon  gathered 
again  After  only  a  lew  months  of  wedlock  his  wife  died,  and 
Collalin  was  once  more  alone.  The  soli  tsry  and  desolate  frontier 
lite  became  now  more  dreary  than  ever;  he  flung  himself  into 
politirs  the  only  outside  resource  open  to  him,  and  bis  long  and 
eventful  public  career  began. 

flic  constitution  ot  17S7  was  then  before  the  public,  and 
Gallatin,  with  hb  dislike  of  strong  government  still  upon  him, 
threw  himself  into  opposition  and  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Anti-Federalist,  or,  at  il  was  afterwards  called.  Ihe 
Republican  party.  He  was  a  tnember  of  the  Pennsytvsnia  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1784-1790,  and  ot  llie  Pennsylvsnis 
Assembly  in  1790.  1791.  and  1791,  and  rose  with  surprising 
rapidity,  despite  his  foreign  biitb  and  his  inability  to'  speak 
English  with  correctness  or  fluency.  He  was  helped  ot  course  by 
his  sound  education;  but  the  true  cause  of  his  success  lay  in  his 
strong  sense,  untiring  industry,  courage.  clear-Bghledness  and 
great  intellectual  force.  In  179]  he  was  chosen  United  States 
senator  from  I^nnsylvania  by  the  votes  of  both  political  parties, 
Nohighertributewnsevecpaid  to  charactcrand  ability  than  that 
conveyed. by  Ibis  election.  But  the  staunch  Federalists  ot  the 
senate,  who  had  begun  to  draw  the  party  [mn  rather -sharply, 
found  Ihe  presence  of  the  young  Genevan  highly  dist  '  ' 
They  disliked  his  French  origin,  and  suspected  him  to  be  a 
levelling  principles  His  seal  was  contested  on  accoui 
technical  flaw  in  regard  10  the  duration  of  hit  cilitenship, 
February  1794,  almost  three  months  after  the  beginning 


Fennsylvani 


d  Ibei 


>n  and  sent  him  b) 


with  all  the  glory  of  political  msrtyidom. 

I  part  which  Gallatin  had  taken  in  the  "  Whisky 

>  in  Western  Pennsylvania  bad,  without  doubt. 


uUvttWKek 

heir  fortune  and  win  dislinclion  in  the 

both  as  soldiers  and  minitlera.    On  the 

which  the  eicise  on  donuslic  spirits  had  provoked,  but  he  made 

le  French  Revol 

lion  the  Gallatins  were  still  in  Geneva, 

the  serious  mistake  ot  not  allowing  sufticlenlly  tor  the  character 

g  Ihe  same  posiL 

on  which  they  had  held  for  two  hundred 

of  the  backwoods  population     When  legal  misunce  devek««l 

Albert  Gallatin 

father  died  in  ijej,  hit  mother  five 

into  insurrection,  Gallatin  did  his  best  to  retrieve  hit  eitoi  and 
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prevent  open  war.  At  Redstone  Old  Fort  (Brownsville)  on  the 
39th  of  August  1794,  before  the  *'  Committee  of  Sixty  '*  who  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  disaffected  people,  he  opposed  with 
vigorous  eloquence  the  use  of  force  against  the  government,  and 
refused  to  be  intimidated  by  an  excited  band  of  riflemen  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  and  represented  the  radical  element. 
He  effectively  checked  the  excitement,  and  when  a  month  later 
an  overwhelming  Federal  force  began  moving  upon  the  western 
counties,  the  insurrection  collapsed  without  bloodshed.  Of  all 
the  men  who  took  part  in  the  opposition  to  the  excise,  Gallatin 
■lone  came  out  with  credit.  He  was  at  once  elected  to  the 
national  house  of  representatives,  and  took  his  seat  in  December 
1795.  There,  by  sheer  force  of  ability  and  industry,  he  wrested 
from  all  competitors  the  leadership  of  the  Republicans,  and  be- 
came the  most  dangerous  opponent  whom  the  Federalists  had 
ever  encountered  in  congress.  Inflamed  with  a  hatred  of  France 
just  then  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  party  principle,  they  found  in 
Gallatin  an  enemy  who  was  both  by  origin  and  opinion  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  them.  ■  They  attacked  him  unsparingly,  but  in  vain. 
His  perfect  command  of  temper,  his  moderation  of  speech  and 
action,  in  a  bitterly  personal  age,  never  failed,  and  were  his  most 
effective  weapons;  but  he  made  his  power  felt  in  other  ways.  His 
clear  mind  and  industrious  habits  drew  him  to  questions  of  finance. 
He  became  the  financier  of  his  party,  preached  unceasingly  his 
cardinal  doctrines  of  simplicity  and  economy,  and  was  an  effective 
critic  of  the  measures  of  government.  Cool  and  temperate, 
Gallatin,  when  following  his  own  theories,  was  usually  in  the 
right,  although  accused  by  his  followers  of  trimming.  Thus,  in 
reganl  to  the  Jay  treaty,  he  defended  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  house  to  consider  the  treaty,  but  he  did  not  urge  rejection  in 
this  specific  case.  On  the  other  hand,  when  following  a  purely 
party  pdicy  he  generally  erred.  He  resisted  the  navy,  the 
mainspring  of  Washington's  foreign  policy;  he  opposed  commer- 
cial treaties  and  diplomatic  intercourse  in  a  similar  fashion. 
On  these  points  he  was  grievously  wrong,  and  on  all  he  changed 
his  views  after  a  good  deal  of  bitter  experience. 

The  greatest  period  of  Gallatin's  career  in  congress  was  in 
1798,  after  the  publication  of  the  famous  X.Y.Z.  despatches. 
Tlie  insults  of  Talleyrand,  and  his  shameless  attempts  to  extort 
bribes  from  the  American  commissioners,  roused  the  deep  anger 
of  the  people  against  France.  The  Federalists  swept  all  before 
them,  and  the  members  of  the  opposition  either  retired  from 
Philadelphia  or  went  over  to  the  government.  Alone  and  single- 
handed,  Gallatin  carried  on  the  fight  in  congress.  The  Federalists 
bore  down  on  him  unmereifully,  and  even  attempted  (1798)  a 
constitutional  amendment  in  regard  to  citizenship,  partly,  it 
appears,  in  order  to  drive  him  from  office.  Still  he  held  on, 
making  a  national  struggle  in  the  national  legislature,  and  relying 
very  little  upon  the  rights  of  States  so  eagerly  grasped  by  Jefferson 
and  Madison.  But  even  then  the  tide  was  turning.  The  strong 
measures  of  the  Federalists  shocked  the  country;  the  leaders 
of  the  dominant  party  quarrelled  fiercely  among  themselves; 
and  the  Republicans  carried  the  elections  of  1800.  In  the 
exciting  contest  for  the  presidency  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives between  Jefferson  and  Burr,  it  was  Gallatin  who  led  the 
Republicans. 

When,  after  this  contest,  Jefferson  became  president  (1801), 
thire  were  two  men  whose  commanding  abilities  marked  them 
for  the  first  places  in  the  cabinet.  James  Madison  became 
secretary  of  state,  and  Albert  Gallatin  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
Wise,  prudent  and  conservative,  Gallatin  made  few  changes  in 
Hamilton's  arrangements,  and  for  twelve  years  administered 
the  national  finances  with  the  greatest  skill.  He  and  JeffersoQ 
were  both  imbued  with  the  idea  that  government  could  be  carried 
on  upon  a  priori  principles  resting  on  the  assumed  pericctnes^of 
human  nature,  and  the  chief  burden  of  carrying  out  this  theory 
fell  upon  Gallatin.  His  guiding  principles  were  still  simplidty 
of  administration  and  speedy  extinction  of  all  debt,  and  every- 
thing bent  to  these  objects.  Fighting  or  bribing  the  Barbary 
pirates  was  a  mere  question  of  expense.  It  was  cheaper  to  seize 
Tr5wii^*ff^!  than  to  await  the  settlement  of  doubtful  points. 
ComiDCfdal  warfare  was  to  be  avoided  because  of  the  cost. 


All  wars  were  bad,  but  if  they  could  not  be  evaded  it  was  less 
extravagant  to  be  ready  than  to  rush  to  arms  unprepared. 
Amid  many  difficulties,  and  thwarted  even  by  Jefferson  himself 
in  the  matter  of  the  navy,  Gallatin  pushed  on;  and  after  six 
years  the  public  debt  was  decreased  (in  &pite  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase)  by  $14,260,000,  a  large  surplus  was  on  hand,  a  com- 
prehensive and  beneficent  scheme  of  internal  improvements  was 
ready  for  execution,  and  the  promised  land  seemed  in  sight.  Then 
came  the  stress  of  war  in  Europe,  a  wretched  neutrality  at  home, 
fierce  outbreaks  of  human  passions.  And  the  fair  structure  of 
government  by  a  priori  theories  based  on  the  goodness  of  un- 
oppressed  humanity  came  to  the  ground.  Gallatin  was  thrown 
helplessly  back  upon  the  rejected  Federalist  doctrine  of  govern- 
ment according  to  circumstances.  '  He  uttered  no  vain  regrets, 
but  the  position  was  a  trying  one.  The  sworn  foe  of  strong 
government,  he  was  compelled,  in  pursuance  of  Jefferson's 
policy,  to  put  into  execution  the  Embargo  and  other  radical 
and  stringent  measures.  He  did  his  best,  but  all  was  in  vain. 
Commercial  warfare  failed,  the  Embargo  was  repealed,  and 
Jefferson,  having  entangled  foreign  relations  and  brought  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  dvil  war,  retired  to  private  life,  leaving 
to  his  successor  Madison,  and  to  Gallatin,  the  task  of  extricating 
the  nation  from  its  difficulties.  From  1809  the  new  administra- 
tion, drifting  steadily  towards  war,  struggled  on  from  one  abortive 
and  exasperating  negotiation  to  another.  It  was  a  period  of  sore 
trial  to  Gallatin.  The  peace  policy  had  failed,  and  nothing  else 
replaced  it.  He  had  lost  his  hold  upon  Pennsylvania  and  his 
support  in  the  house,  while  a  cabal  in  the  senate,  bitterly  and 
personally  hostile  to  the  treasury,  crippled  the  administration 
and  reduced  every  government  measure  to  mere  inanity.  At 
last,  however,  in  June  18x3,  congress  on  Madison's  recommenda- 
tion declared  war  against  England. 

Gallatin  never  wasted  time  in  futile  complaints.  His  dierished 
schemes  were  shattered.  War  and  extravagant  expenditure  had 
come,  and  he  believed  both  to  be  fatal  to  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  America.  He  therefore  put  the  finances  in  the  best 
order  he  could,  and  set  himself  to  mitigate  the  evil  effects  of 
the  war  by  obtaining  an  early  peace.  With  this  end  in  view  he 
grasped  eagerly  at  the  proffered  mediation  of  Russia,  and  without 
resigning  the  treasury  sailed  for  Europe  in  May  1815. 

Russian  mediation  proved  barren,  but  Gdlatin  persevered, 
catching  at  every  opportunity  for  negotiation.  In  the  midst  of  his 
labours  came  the  news  that  the  senate  had  refused  to  confirm  his 
appointment  as  peace  commissioner.  He  still  toiled  on  unofficially 
until,  the  objection  of  the  senate  having  been  met  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  secretary  of  the  treasury,  his  second  nomination  was 
approved,  and  be  was  aUe  to  proceed  with  direct  negotiations. 
The  English  and  American  commissioners  finally  met  at  Ghent, 
and  in  the  tedious  and  irritating  discussions  which  ensued 
Galhtin  took  the  leading  part.  His  great  difficulty  lay  in  manag- 
ing his  colleagues,  who  were,  eqwdally  Henry  Clay  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  able  men  of  strong  wUls  and  jarring  tempers. 
He  succeeded  in  preserving  harmony,  and  thus  established  his 
own  reputation  as  an  able  diplomatist.  Peace  was  his  reward; 
on  the  34th  of  December  1814  the  treaty  was  signed;  and  after 
visiting  Geneva  for  the  first  time  Since  his  boyhood,  and  assisting 
in  negotiating  a  rommerdal  convention  (181 5)  with  England  by 
which  all  discriminating  duties  were  abolished,  Gallatin  in  July 
181 5  returned  to  America. 

While  still  in  Europe  he  had  been  asked  by  Madison  to  become 
minister  to  France;  this  appointment  he  accepted  in  January 
1 816,  and  adhered  to  his  acceptance  in  spite  of  his  being  asked 
in  April  1816  to  serve  once  more  as  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
He  remained  in  France  for  the  next  seven  years.  He  passed 
bis  time  in  thoroughly  congenial  society,  seeing  everybody  of 
note  or  merit  in  Europe.  He  did  not  neglect  the  duties  of  his 
official  position,  but  strove  assiduously  and  with  his  wonted 
patience  to  settle  the  commercial  relations  of  his  adopted 
country  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  in  1818  assisted  Richard 
Rush,  then  United  States  minister  in  London,  in  negotiating 
a  commercial  convention  with  Great  Britain  to  take  the  place 
of  that  negotiated  in  1815. 
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In  June  1833  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he  found 
himself  plunged  at  once  into  the  bitter  struggle  then  in  progress 
for  the  presidency.  His  favourite  candidate  was  his  personal 
friend  William  H.  Crawford,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  true 
heir  and  representative  of  the  old  Jeffersonian  principles.  With 
these  feelings  he  consented  in  May  1834  to  stand  for  the  vice- 
presidency  on  the  Crawford  ticket.  But  Gallatin  had  come  home 
to  new  scenes  and  new  actors,  and  he  did  not  fully  appreciate 
the  situation.  The  contest  was  bitter,  personal,  factious  and  full 
of  intrigue.  Martin  Van  Buren,  then  in  the  Crawford  interest, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  candidate  for  the  second  place, 
by  his  foreign  origin,  weakened  the  ticket,  and  in  October 
Gallatin  retiied  from  the  contest.  The  eleaion,  undedded  by  the 
popular  vote,  was  thrown  into  the  house,  and  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  in  1826  drew  Gallatin  from 
his  retirement  and  sent  him  as  minister  to  England  to  conduct 
another  complicated  and  arduous  negotiation.  Gallatin  worked 
at  his  new  task  with  his  usual  industry,  tact  and  patience,  but  the 
results  were  meagre,  although  an  open  breach  on  the  delicate 
question  of  the  north-east  boundary  of  the  United  States  was 
avoided  by  referring  it  to  the  arbitration  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  November  1837  he  once  more  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  bade  farewell  to  public  life. 

Taking  up  his  residence  in  New  York,  he  was  in  1832-1839 
president  of  the  National  Bank  (afterwards  the  Gallatin  Bank) 
of  New  York,  but  his  duties  were  light,  and  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  the  congenial  pursuits  of  science  and  literature*  In 
both  fields  he  displayed  much  talent,  and  by  writing  his  Synopsis 
«/  the  Indian  Tribes  within  Ike  United  States  East  of  tke  Rocky 
Uoutttains  and  in  the  British  and  Russian  Possessions  in  North 
America  (1836),  and  by  founding  the  American  Ethnological 
Society  of  New  York  in  1842,  he  earned  the  title  of  "  Father 
of  American  Ethnology."  He  continued,  of  course,  to  interest 
himself  in  public  affairs,  although  no  k>nger  an  active  participant, 
and  in  all  financial  questions,  especially  in  regard  to  the  bank 
charter,  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  the  panic  of  1837, 
he  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  Tlie  rise  of  the  slavery  question 
touched  him  nearly.  Gallatin  had  always  been  a  consistent 
opponent  of  slavery;  he  felt  keenly,  therefore,  the  attempts  of 
the  South  to  extend  the  slave  power  and  confirm  its  existence, 
and  the  remnant  of  his  strength  was  devoted  in  his  last  days  to 
writing  and  distributing  two  able  pamphlets  against  the  war 
with  Mexico.  Almost  his  last  public  act  was  a  speech,  on  the 
34th  of  April  X844,  in  New  York  City,  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas;  and  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  he  confronted  a  howling 
New  York  mob  with  the  same  cool,  unflinching  courage  which  he 
had  displayed  half  a  century  before  when  he  faced  the  armed 
frontiersmen  of  Redstone  Old  Fort.  During  the  winter  of  1848- 
1849  his  health  failed,  and  on  the  X3th  of  August  1849,  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter  in  Astoria,  Long  Ishud,  he  passed  peace- 
fully away. 

Gallatin  was  twice  married.  His  second  wife,  whom  he 
married  in  November  1793,  was  Miss  Hannah  Nicholson,  of 
New  York,  the  daughter  of  Com.  James  Nicholson  (i 737-1804), 
an  American  naval  officer,  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy  from 
1777  until  August  1781,  when  with  his  ship  the  "  Virginia," 
he  was  taken  by  the  British  "  Iris  "  and  "  General  Monk," 
By  her  he  had  three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  all 
survived  him.  In  personal  appearance  he  was  above  middle 
height,  with  strongly-marked  features,  indicating  great  strength 
of  intellect  and  character.  He  was  reserved  and  very  reticent, 
cold  in  manner  and  not  sympathetic.  There  was,  too,  a  certain 
Calvinislic  austerity  about  him.  But  he  was  much  beloved  by 
his  family.  He  was  never  a  popular  man,  nor  did  he  ever  haVe 
a  strong  personal  following  or  many  attached  friends.  He  stood, 
with  Jefferson  and  Madison,  at  the  head  of  his  parly,  and  won 
his  place  by  force  of  character,  courage,  appUcation  and  in- 
tellectual power.  His  eminent  and  manifold  services  to  his 
adopted  country,  his  great  abilities  and  upright  character,  assure 
him  a  hi^  position  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Tke  Writints  of  Albert  GaUattn,  edited  by  Henry  Adams,  were 
pubfisbed  at  Philadelpbia,  in  three  volumes,  in  1879.    With  these 


volumes  was  published  an  excellent  biography,  71c  Ll/r  of  Albert 
CaUatin.  also  by  Henry  Adams;  another  good  biopaiAy  is  John 
Austin  Stevens's  AUkH  Cattatin  (Boston,  1884)  in  the  "  American 


Statesmen  "  aeries.  (H,  C  L.) 

GALLAUDET,  THOMAS  HOPRIMB  (1787-1851),  American 
educator  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  bom  in  Phibiddphia, 
Pennsylvania,  of  French  Huguenot  ancestry,  on  the  xoth  of 
December  1787.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1805,  where  he  was 
a  tutor  from  1808  to  x8sa  Subsequently  he  studied  theology 
at  Andover,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1814,  but  having 
determined  to  abandon  the  ministry  and  devote  his  life  to  the 
education  of  deaf  mutes,  he  visited  Europe  in  1815-1816,  and 
studied  the  methods  of  the  abb£  Sicard  in  Paris,  and  of  Thomas 
Braid  wood  (17x5-1806)  and  his  successor  Joseph  Watson 
(1765-X829)  in  Great  Britain.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
in  1816,  he  established  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  with  the  aid  of 
Laurent  Clerc  (1785-X869),  a  deaf  mute  assistant  of  the  abb6 
Sicard,  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  in  support  of  which  Congress, 
largely  through  the  influence  of  Henry  Gay,  made  a  land  grants 
and  which  Gallaudet  presided  over  with  great  success  until 
ill-health  impelled  him  to  retire  in  X830.  It  was  the  first 
institution  of  the  sort  in  the  United  States,  and  served  as  a  model 
for  institution^  which  were  subsequently  established.  He  died 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  of  September  X85X. 

There  are  three  accounts  of  his  life,  one  by  Henry  Barnard,  JLt/e, 
Character  and  Services  of  tke  Rev.  Thomas  H.  CtUlaudet  (Hartfoid. 
18^3);  another  by  Herman  Humphrey  (Hartford,  1858),  and  a 
thud  (and  the  best  one)  by  his  son  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  (i888>. 

His  son,  THOMAS  GALLAtn>ET  (1822-1903),  after  graduating 
at  Trinity  College  in  X843,  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
ministry,  settled  in  New  York  City,  and  there  in  x  85  2  organized 
St  Anne's  Episcopal  church,  where  he  conducted  services  for  deaf 
mutes.  In  X873  he  organized  and  became  general  manager  of 
the  Church  mission  to  deaf  mutes,  and  in  1885  founded  the 
Gallaudet  home  for  deaf  mutes,  particularly  the  aged,  at 
Wappingers  Falb,  near  Poughkecpsie,  New  York. 

Another  son,  Edward  Minea  Gallaudet  (b.  1837),  was  bom 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the  3rd  of  February  1837,  and 
graduated  at  Trim'ty  College  in  X856.  After  teaching  for  a  year 
in  the  institution  for  deaf  mutes  founded  by  his  father  at  Hartford» 
he  removed  with  his  mother,Sophia  FowlerGallaudet(x798-x877), 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  at  the  request  of  Amos  Kendall 
(i 789-1869),  its  founder,  he  organized  and  took  charge  of  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  received 
support  from  the  government,  and  of  which  he  became  president. 
This  institution  was  the  first  to  furnish  actual  collegiate  educa* 
tion  for  deaf  mutes  (in  X864  it  acqiured  the  right  to  grant  degrees) , 
and  was  successful  from  the  start.  The  Gallaudet  Colk^e 
(founded  in  1864  as  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College  and  renamed 
in  1893  in  honour  of  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet)  and  the  Kendall 
School  are  separate  departments  ci  this  institution,  under 
independent  faculties  (each  headed  by  Gallaudet),  but  uixler 
the  management  of  one  board  of  directors. 

OALLB,  or  Point  de  Galle,  a  town  and  port  of  Ceylon  on  the 
south-west  coast.  It  was  made  a  munidpality  in  X865,  and 
divided  into  the  five  districts  of  the  Fort,  Callowdle^  Galopiadde, 
Hirimbure  and  Cumbalwalla.  The  fort,  which  is  more  than  a  mite 
in  circumference,  overlooks  the  whole  harbour,  but  is  commanded 
by  a  range  of  hills.  Within  its  enclosure  are  not  only  several 
government  buildings,  but  an  old  church  erected  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  a  mosque,  a  Weslejran  chapel,  a  hoq>ital, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  houses  occupied  by  Eun^teana. 
The  old  Dutch  building  known  as  the  queen's  house,  or  governor's 
residence,  which  dated  from  1687,  was  in  such  a  dilapidated 
state  that  it  was  sold  by  the  governor,  Sir  William  Gregory,  in 
x973.  Elsewhere  there  are  few  buildings  of  individual  note,  but 
the  general  style  of  domestic  architecture  is  pleasant  and  com* 
fortable,  though  not  pretentious.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
features  of  the  place  is  the  profusion  of  trees,  even  within  the 
town,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  shore — suriyas,  palms,  coco-nut 
trees  and  bread-fruit  trees.  The  ramparts  towards  the  sea  furnish 
fine  promenades.  In  the  harbour  deep  water  is  found  dose  to  the 
shore,  and  the  outer  roads  are  spadous;  but  the  south-west 
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monsoon  renders  entrance  difficult,  and  not  unfrequently  drives 
vesaeb  from  their  moorings. 

The  opening  of  the  Sues  Canal  in  1869,  and  the  construction  of 
a  breakwater  at  Colombo,  leading  to  the  transfer  of  the  mail  and 
most  of  the  commercial  steamers  to  the  capital  of  the  island, 
seriously  diminished  the  prosperity  of  Galle.  Although  a  few 
steamers  still  call  to  a>al  and  take  in  some  cargo,  yet  the  loss  of 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  other  steamer  agencies  reduced 
the  port  to  a  subordinate  position;  nor  has  the  extension  of  the 
railway  from  Colombo,  and  beyond  Galle  to  Matara,  very  much 
improved  matters.  The  tea-planting  industry  has,  however, 
^wead  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  great  deal  is  done  in  digging 
plumbago  and  in  growing  grass  for  the  distillation  of  dtronella 
oil.  The  export  trade  is  chiefly  represented  by  coco-nut  oil, 
plumbago,  coir  yam,  fibre,  rope  and  tea.  In  the  import  trade 
cotton  goods  are  the  chief  item.  Both  the  export  and  import 
trade  for  the  district,  however,  now  chiefly  passes  throu^ 

Colombo.    Poi>.  (looi)  37,165. 

Galle  is  mentioned  by  none  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  geographers, 
unless  the  identification  with  Ptolemy's  Avium  Promontorium  or 
Cape  of  Birds  be  a  correct  one.  It  is  hardly  noticed  in  the  native 
chronicles  before  1267,  and  Ibn  Batuta.  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  distinctly  states  that  Kali — tnat  is,  Galle-^was  a  small 
town.  It  was  not  till  the  period  of  Portuguese  occupation  that  it 
rose  to  importance.  When  the  Dutch  succeeded  the  Portuguese 
they  strengthened  the  fortifications, '  which  had  been  vigorously 
defended  aeainst  their  admiral,  Kosten;  and  under  their  rule  the 
place  had  tne  rank  of  a  commandancy.  In  the  marriage  treaty  of 
the  infanta  of  Portugal  with  Charles  11.  of  England  it  was  agreed 
that  if  the  Portujgiueac  recovered  Ceylon  they  were  to  band  over 
Galle  to  the  Enelish;  but  as  the  Portuguese  did  not  recover  Ceylon 
the  town  was  lat  to  fall  into  English  hands  at  the  conquest  ol  the 
island  from  the  Dutch  in  1796. '.  The  name  Galle  is  derived  from  the 
Sinhalese  foUo,  equivalent  to  '*rock";  but  the  Portuguese  and 
EKitch  settlers,  being  better  fighters  than  philologists,  connected 
it  with  the  Latin  foUus^  a  cock,  and  the  image  of  a  cock  was 
carved  as  a  symbol  of  the  town  in  the  front  of  the  old  government 


GALUOrOA.  AMTONIO  CABLO  KAPOLEONB  (1810-1895); 
Italian  author  and  patriot,  bom  at  Parma  on  the  4th  of 
November  j8xo,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Piedmontese  of  good 
family,  who  served  for  ten  years  in  the  French  army  under 
Maasena  and  Napoleon.  He  had  finished  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Parma,  when  the  French  Revolution  of  1830  caused 
a  ferment  in  Italy.  He  empathized  with  the  movement,  and 
within  a  few  months  was  successively  a  conspirator,  a  state 
prisoner,  a  combatant  and  a  fugitive.  For  the  next  five  years  he 
lived  a  wandering  life  in  France,  Spain  and  Africa.  In  August 
X836  he  embarked  for  New  York,  and  three  years  later  he 
proceeded  to  Eni^d,  where  hesupported  himself  as  a  translator 
and  teacher  of  languages.  His  first  book,  ludy;  General  Views 
ef  Us  History  and  Ukrature,  which  appeared  in  1841,  was  well 
received,  but  was  not  successful  financially.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Italian  revolution  in  1848  he  at  once  put  himself  in  com- 
municatton  with  the  insurgents.  He  filled  the  post  of  Charg6 
d'Affaires  for  Piedmont  at  Frankfort  in  1848-1849,  and  for  the 
next  few  years  he  travelled  incessantly  between  Italy  and 
En^and,  working  for  the  liberation  of  his  country.  In.  1854, 
througib  Cavour's  influence,  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  Italian 
parliament.  He  retained  his  seat  until  1864,  passing  the  summer 
in  England  and  fulfilling  his  parliamentary  dudes  at  Turin  in  the 
winter.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Austio-French  War  of  2859  he 
proceeded  to  Lombardy  as  war  correspondent  of  Tka  Times. 
The  campaign  was  so  brief  that  the  fighting  was  over  before  he 
arrived,  but  his  connexion  with  Tke  Times  endured  for  twenty 
years.  He  was  a  forcible  and  picturesque  writer,  with  a  com- 
mand of  En^ish  remarkable  for  an  Italian.  He  materially 
helped  to  establish  that  friendly  feeling  towards  Italy  which 
became  traditional  in  Engknd.  In  1859  Gallenga  purchased  the 
Fails,  at  Lbndogo  on  the  Wye,  as  a  residence,  and  thither  he 
reciied  in  1885.  He  died  at  this  house  on  the  X7th  of  December 
1895.  He  was  twice  married.  Among  his  chief  works  are  an 
Hisiarieal  Memoir  0/  Frd,  Dddno  and  kis  Times  (1853) ;  a  History 
1/  Piidmont  (  3  vols.,  1855;  Italian  translaUon,  1856);  Country 
Ufe  in  Piedmont  (iSsS) ;  Tke  Invasion  of  Denmark  (2  vols.,  1864) ; 
Tke  Pearl  rf  tke  Antilles  [travels  in  Cuba]  (1873) ;  It^y  Retisited 


(a  vols.,  1875);  Two  Years  of  Ike  Eastern  Question  (a  vols.,  1877); 
Tke  Pope  [Pius  IX.]  and  tke  King  [Victor  Emmanuel]  ( 2  vols., 
1879);  Soutk  America  (1880);  A  Summer  Tour  in  Russia  (1883); 
Iberian  Reminiscences  (a  vols.,  1883);  Episodes  of  my  Second 
Life  (1884) ;  Italy,  Present  and  Future  (  a  vols.,  1887).  Gallenga's 
earlier,  publications  appeared  under  the  pseudonjrm  of,  Luigi 
MariotU. 

GALLBRT  (through  ItaL  gaUerioy  from  Med.  LaU  galeria,  of 
which  the  origin  is  unknown),'  a  covered  passage  or  space 
outside  a  main  wall,  sometimes  used  as  a  verandah  if  on  the' 
ground  floor,  and  as  a  balcony  if  on  an  upper  floor  and  supported 
by  colunms,  |Mers  or  corbels;  similariy  the  upper  seats  in  a 
theatre  or  a  church,  on  either  side  as  in  many  17th-century 
churches,  or  across  the  west  end  under  the  organ.  The  word  is 
also  used  of  an  internal  passage  primarily  provided  to  place 
various  rooms  in  conununication  with  one  another;  but  if 
of  narrow  width  this  is  usually  called  a  corridor  or  passage. 
When  of  sufficient  width  the  gallery  is  utilized  to  exhibit  pictures 
and  other  art  treasures.  In  the  z  6th  century  the  picture  gallery 
formed  the  largest  room  or  hall  in  English  mansions,  with 
wainscoted  walU  aiui-a  richly  decorated  plaster  ceiling;  the 
prindpal  examples  are  those  of  Audley  End,  Essex  (226  ft.  by 
34  ft.);  Hardwick,  Derbyshire  (166 ft.  by  aa  ft.);  Hatfield,  Hert- 
fordshire (163  ft.  by  19  ft.  6  in.);  Aston  Hall,  near  Birmingham 
(136  ft.  by  18  ft.);  Haddon  Hall,  Derbyshire  (116  ft  by  17 
ft.);  and  Montacute  in  Somersetshire  (189  ft  by  aa  ft.). 
Hence  the  application  of  the  term  to  art  museums  (the  National 
Gallery,  &c)  and  also  to  smaller  rooms  with  top-light  in  which 
temporary  exhibitions  are  held. 

GALLEY  (derived  through  the  O.  Fr.  galee,  galie,  from  the 
Med.  Lat.  galea,  ItaL  galea,  Port.  gaU,  of  uncertain  origin;  from 
the  Med.  Lat.  variant  form  galera  are  derived  the  Mo(L  Fr. 
galire,  Span,  and  Ital.  galera),  a  long  single  or  half  decked  vessel  of 
war,  with  km  free-board,  propelled  primarily  by  oars  or  sweeps, 
but  also  having  masts  for  sails.  The  word  is  used  generally  of  the 
ancient  war  vessels  of  Greece  and  Rome  of  various  types,  whose 
chief  propelling  power  was  the  oar  or  sweep,  but  its  more  specific 
appUcation  is  to  the  medieval  war  vessel  which  survived  in  the 
navies  of  the  Mediterranean  sea-powers  after  the  general  adoption 
of  the  larger  many-decked  ship  of  war,  propelled  solely  by  sail- 
power.  Lepanto  (1571)  was  the  last  great  naval  battle  in  which 
the  galley  played  the  principal  part.  The  "galleass"  or 
"  galliass  "  (Med.  Lat  galeasea,  Ital.  gflleasMA,  an  augmented  form 
of  galea)  was  a  larger  aiKl  heavier  form  of-  galley;  it  usually 
carried  three  masts  and  had  at  bow  and  stem  a  castellated 
structure.  The  "  pdliot  "  (O.  Fr.  galiot.  Span,  and  Port  galeota, 
Ital.  galeotta,  a  diminutive  of  galea)  was  a  small  light  tjrpe  of 
galley.  The  ^'  galleon  "  (formerly  in  English  *'  galloon,"  Fr. 
galion,  derived  from  the  Med.  Lat.  galio,  galionis,  a  derivative 
of  galea)  was'  a  sailing  ship  of  war  and  trade«  shorter  than  the 
galley,  and  standing  high  out  of  the  water  with  several  decks, 
chiefly  used  by  the  Spaniards  during  the  i6th  century  in  the 
carrying  of  treasure  from  America.  The  number  of  oars  or  sweeps 
varied,  the  larger  galley  having  twenty-five  on  each  side;  the' 
fl«iii*««»  as  many  as  thirty-two,  each  being  worked  by  several  men. 
This  labour  was  from  the  earliest  times  (rften  performed  by  slaves 
or  prisoners  of  war.  It  became  the  custom  among  the  Mediter- 
ranean powers  to  sentence  condemned  criminals  to  row  in  the 
wargall^ofthesUte.  Traces  of  this  in  France  can  be  found  as 
cariy  as  153a,  but  the  first  legislative  enactment  is  in  the  Or^Mi- 
nance  d'OrUans  of  1561.  In  1564  Charies  DC.  forbade  the 
sentencing  of  prisoners  to  the  galleys  for  .leas  than  ten  years. 
The  galley-slaves  were  branded  with  the  letters  Gal.  At  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Louts  XIV.  the  use  of  the  galley  forirar  purposes 
had  practically  cttsed,  but  the  corps  of  the  galleys  was  not 
incorporated  with  the  navy  till  1748.  The  hcadquart^  of  the 
galleys  and  ol  the  convict  rowers  daUriens)  was  at  Matsdllea. 
The  majority  of  these  latter  were  brought  to  Touion,  the  others 
weit  sent  to  Rochdort  and  Brest,  where  they  were  used  for  work 

>  Du  Cange.  Glossarium,  s.9.  "  Galeria.**  suggests  an  origin  from 
galera,  a  galky,  on  the  analogy  of  "  nave,"  from  naois,  the  galley 
being  a  long  and  narrow  ship;  but,  he  adds,  alii  alia  opinamtur. 
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in  the  arsenal.  At  Toulon  the  convicts  remained  (in  chains)  on 
the  galleys,  which  were  moored  as  hulks  in  the  harbour.  Shore 
prisons  were,  however,  provided  for  them,  known  as  bagHes, 
baths,  a  name  given  to  such  penal  establishments  first  by  the 
Italians  {bagno)^  and  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  prison  at 
Constantinople  situated  dose  by  or  attached  to  the  great  baths 
there.  The  name  gaUrien  was  still  given  to  all  convicts,  though 
the  gallejrs  had  been  abandoned,  and  it  was  not  till  the  French 
Revolution  that  the  hated  name  with  all  it  signified  was  changed 
to  for^.    In  Spain  galera  is  still  used  for  a  criminal  condemned 

to  penal  servitude. 

A  vivid  account  of  the  life  of  galley-daves  in  Fiance  is  given  in 
Jean  Marteilhes's  Memoirs  of  a  Protestant,  translated  by  Oliver 
Goldsmith  (new  edition,  1895)1  which  describes  the  experiences  of 
one  of  the  Hu^enots  who  suffered  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes. 

GALLIA  CISALPINA  (Lat.  C«r,  on  this  side,  i.e.  of  the  Alps), 
in  ancient  geography,  that  portion  of  northern  Italy  north  of 
Liguria  and  Umbria  and  south  of  the  Alps,  which  was  inhabited 
by  various  Celtic  and  other  peoples,  of  whom  the  Celts  were  in 
continual  hostility  to  Rome.  In  early  times  it  was  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  Liguria  and  the  Aesis,  in  Caesar's  time  by  Liguria  and 
the  Rubicon.  After  the  Second  Punic  War  (303:  b.'c)  these  tribes 
were  severely  punished  by  the  Roman  generals  for  the  assistance 
they  had  rendered  to  HannibaL  Sulla  divided  the  district  into 
two  parts;  the  region  between  the  Aesis  and  the  Rubicon  was 
made  directly  subject  to  the  government  at  Rome,  while  the 
northern  portion  was  put  under  a  distinct  authority,  probably 
similar  to  the  usual  transmarine  commands  (see  Mommsen, 
Hist,  of  RonUt  Eng.  trans.,  bk.  iv.  c.  10). 

For  th^-early  Celtic  and  other  peoples  and  the  later  history  of  the 
district  se«  Italy  (sMident),  and  Romb:  History,  Ancient. 

GALUCACID,triozybenzoicacid(HO)«(3.4.5)C«H^OsH'HiO,. 
the  acidum  gallicum  of  .pharmacy,  a  substance  discovered  by  K. 
W.  Schecle;  it  occurs 'in  the  leaves  of 'the  bearbcrry,  in  pome- 
granate root-bark,  in  tea,  in  gall-nuts  to  the  extent  of  about  3  %, 
and  in  other  vegetable  productions.  It  may  be  prepared  by  keep- 
ing moist  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  from  four  to  six  weeks,  at  a 
temperature  of  20**  to  35**  C,  a  paste  of  powdered  gall-nuts  and 
water,  and  removing  from  time  to  time  the  mould  which  forms 
on  its  surface;  the  paste  is  then  boiled  with  water,  the  hot 
solution  filtered,  allowed  to  cool,  the  separated  gallic  add  drained, 
and  purified  by  dissolving  in  boiling>.water,  recrystallization  at 
about  37**  C,  and  washing  of  the  crystals  with  ice-cold  water. 
The  production  of  the  add  appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  in 
the  galls  of  a  ferment.  Gallic  acid  is  most  readily  obtained  by 
boiling  the  taimin  procured  from  oak-galls  by  means  of  alcohol 
and  ether  with  weak  solution  of  apids.  It  may  also  be  produced 
by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  di-iodosalicylic  acid  with 
excess  of  alkaline  carbonate,  by  acting  on  dibromosalicylic  add 
with  moist  silver  oxide,  and  by  other  methods.  It  crystallizes  in 
white  .or  pale  Jawn-ooloured  adcular  prisms  or  silky  needles, 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  100  parts  of  cold  and 
5  of  boiling  water;  it  is  without  odour  and  has  an  astringent 
and  an  add  taste  and  reaction.  It  melts  at  about  soo**  C,  and 
at  3io^  to  315*  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  pyrogallol, 
CcH«(OH)s.  With  ferric  salts  its  solution  gives  a  deep  blue 
colour,  and  with  ferrous  salts,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  an  in- 
soluble, blue-black,  ferroso-ferric  gallate.  Bases  of  the  alkali 
metals  give  with  it  four  series-of  salts;  these  are  stable  except 
in  alkaline  solutions,  in  which  they  absorb  oxygen  and  turn  brown. 
Solution  of  caldum  bicarbonate  becomes  with  gallic  add,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  of  a  dark  blue  colour.  Unlike  tannic  add, 
gallic  add  does  not  predpitate  albumen  or  salts  of  the  alkaloids, 
or,  except  when  mixed  with  gum,  gelatin.  Salts  of  gold  and  siiver 
are  reduced  by  it,  slowly  in  cold,  instantaneously  in  warm 
solutions,  hence  its  employment  in  photography.  With  phos- 
phorus oxychloride  at  120^  C.  gallic  acid  yields  taimic  add,  and 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  at  loo**,  rufigaUicacid,  CuHgOt, 
an  anthracene  derivative.  Oxidizing  agents,  such  as  arsenic 
add,  convert  it  into  elldgic  acid,  CuHgOi-f-HjO,  probably  a 
fluorene  derivative,  a  substance  which  occurs  in  gall-nuts,  in  the 
external  membrane  of  the  episperm  of  the  walnut,  and  prob- 


ably in  many  plants,  and  composes  the  "  bezoar  stones  "  found 
in  the  intestines  of  Persian  wild  goats.  Medicinally,  gallic  acid 
has  been,  and  is  still,  largely  used  as  an  astringent,  styptic  and 
haemostatic.  Gallic  add,  however,  does  not  coagulate  albumen 
and  therefore  possesses  no  local  astringent  action.  So  far  b  it 
from  being  an  haemostatic  that,  if  perfused  through  living 
blood-vesseb,  it  actually  dilates  them.  Its  rapid  neutraliza- 
tion in  the  intestine  renders  it  equally  devoid  of  any  remote 
actions. 

GALUCANISM,  the  collective  name  for  various  theories 
maintaining  that  the  church  and  king  of  France  had  ecdesiastical 
rights  of  their  own,  independent  and  exdusive  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope.  Gallicanism  had  two  distinct  sidesj  a  constitutional 
and  a  dogmatic,  though  both  were  generally  held  together,  the 
second  serving  as  the  logical  basis  of  the  first.  And  ndther 
is  inteUigible,  except  in  relation  to  the  rival  theory  of  Ultra- 
montanism  (9.V.).  Dogmatic  Gallicanism  was  concerned  with 
the  question  of  ecdesiastical  government.  It  maintained  that 
the  church's  infallible  authority  was  committed  to  pope  and 
bishops  jointly.  The  pope  dcdded  in  the  first  instance,  but  his 
judgments  must  be  tadtly  or  expressly  confirmed  by  the  bishops 
before  they  had  the  force  of  law.  This  andent  theory  survived 
much  longer  in  France  than  in  other  Catholic  countries.  Hence 
the  name  of  Gallican  is  loosely  given  to  aU  its  modem  up- 
holders, whether  of  French  nationality  or  noL  Constitutional 
Gallicanism  dealt  with  the  relation  of  church  and  state  in  France. 
It  began  in  the  13th  century,  as  a  protest  against  the  theocratic 
pretensions  of  the  medieval  popes.  They  claimed  that  they,  as 
vicars  of  Christ,  had  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  princes,  and  even  to  depose  sovereigns  of  whom  they 
disapproved.  Gallicanism  answered  that  kings  held  their  power 
directly  of  God;  hence  their  temporal  concerns  lay  altogether 
outude  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope.  During  the  troubles  of  the 
Reformation  era,  when  the  papal  deposing  power  threatened  to 
become  a  reality,  the  Gallican  theory  became  of  great  importance. 
It  was  daborated,  and  connected  with  dogmatic  Gallicanism,  by 
the  famous  theologian,  Edmond  Richer  (1559^1631),  and  finally 
incorporated  by  Bossuet  in  a  solemn  Declaration  of  the  Frencji 
Clergy,  made  in  1682.  This  document  lays  down:  (i)  that  th^ 
temporal  sovereignty  of  kings  is  independent  of  the  pope;  (a) 
that  a  general  council  is  above  tht  pope;  (3)  that  the  andent 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  are  sacred;  (4)  that  the  infallible 
teaching  authority  of  the  church  bdongs  to  pope  and  bishops 
jointly.  This  declaration  led  to  a  violent  quarrel  with  Rome, 
and  was  officially  withdrawn  in  1693,  though  its  doctrines  con- 
tinued to  be  largdy  hdd.  They  were  asserted  in  an  extreme 
form  in  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  (1790),  which  almost 
severed  connexion  between  France  and  the  papacy.  In  1802 
Napoleon  contented  himself  by  embodying  Bossuet's  declaration 
textually  in  a  statute.  Long  before  his  time,  however,  the  issue 
had  been  narrowed  down  to  determining  exactly  how  far  the  pope 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  French  ecdesiastical  affairs. 
Down  to  the  repeal  of  the  Concordat  in  1905  all  French  govern- 
ments  continued  to  uphold  two  of  the  andent "  GaUican  Liberties.*' 
The  secular  courts  took  cognizance  of  ecdesiastical  affairs  when- 
ever the  law  of  the  land  was  alleged  to  have  been  broken;  and 
papal  bulls  were  not  allowed  to  be  published  without  the  leave 
of  the  state.    (See  also  FEBKONiAMisif.)  <St.  C.) 

GALUBNI.  JOSEPH  SIMON  (1849;  ),  French  soldier  and 
colonial  administrator,  was  bom  at  Saint-B^t,  in  the  department 
of  Haute-Garonne,^n  the  34th  of  April  1849.  He  left  the  military 
academy  of  Saint-Cyr  in  July  1870  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marines,  becoming  lieutenant  in  1873  and  captain  in  1878.  He 
saw  service  in  the  Franco-German  War,  and  between  1877  and 
x88r  took  an  important  part  in  the  explorations  and  mflitary 
expeditions  by  which  the  French  dominion  was  extended  in  the 
basin  of  the  upper  Niger.  He  rendered  a  particularly  valuable 
service  by  obtaining,  in  March  i88x,  a  treaty  from  AhmadUp 
almany  of  Segu,  giving  the  French  exclusive  rights  of  commerce 
on  the  upper  Niger.  For  this  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Sod6t£  de  Geographic.  From  1883  to  1886  Gallicni  was  sUtioned 
in  Martinique.    On  the  24th  of  June  1886  he  attained  the  tank 
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of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  on  the  30th  of  December  was  nominated 
governor  of  Upper  SenegaL  He  obtained  several  successes  against 
Ahmadu  in  1887,  and  compelled  Samory  to  agree  to  a  treaty  by 
which  he  abandoned  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger  (see  Senegal: 
History).  In  cozmexion  with  his  service  in  West  Africa,  Gallieni 
published  two  works — Mission  d'exploration  du  Hatit-Niier, 
iSy^iSSz  (  Paris,  1885),  and  Deux  Campagnes  au  Sudan  fran^is 
(Paris,  1891) — ^wldch,  besides  possessing  great  narrative  interest, 
give  information  of  considerable  value  in  regard  to  the  resources 
and  topography  of  the  country.  In  z888  Gallieni  was  made  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1891  he  attained  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  from  1893  to  1895  he  served  in  Tongking,  command- 
ing the  second  military  division  of  the  territory.  In  1899  he 
published  his  experiences  in  Trois  Colonnes  au  Tonkin,  In  1896 
Madagascar  was  made  a  French  colony,  and  Gallieni  was  ap- 
pointed resident-general  (a  title  changed  in  r897  to  governor- 
general)  and  commander-in-chief.  Under  the  weak  administra- 
tion of  his  predecessor  a  widespread  revolt  had  broken  out 
against  the  French.  By  a  vigorous  military  system  Gallieni 
succeeded  in  completing  the  subjugation  of  the  island.  He  also 
turned  his  attention  to  the  destruction  of  the  political  supremacy 
of  the  Hovas  and  the  restoration  of  the  autonomy  of  the  other 
tribes.  The  execution  of  the  queen's  uncle,  Ratsimamanga, 
and  of  Rainandrianampandry,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  in 
October  r896,  and  the  exile  of  C^een  Ranavalo  III*  iiersclf  in 
1897,  on  the  charge  of  fomenting  rebellion,  broke  up  the  Hova 
hegemony,  and  made  an  end  of  Hova  intrigues  against  French 
rule.  The  task  of  government  was  one  of  considerable  difficulty. 
The  application  of  the  French  customs  and  other  like  measures, 
disastrous  to  British  and  American  trade,  were  matters  for  which 
Gallieni  was  not  wholly  responsible. .  His  policy  was  directed  to 
the  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  island  and  was 
conciliatory  towards  the  non-French  European  population.  He 
also  secured  for  the  Protestants  religious  liberty.  In  1899  he 
published  a  Rapport  d'ensembU  sur  la  situation  gtntraU  de  Mada- 
gascar. In  1905,  when  he  resigned  the  governorship,  Madagascar 
enjoyed  peace  and  a  (considerable  measure  of  prosperity.  In 
1906  General  Gallieni  was  appointed  to  command  the  XIV.  army 
corps  and  military  government  of  Lyons.  He  reviewed  the 
fteults  of  his  Madagascar  administration  in  a  book  entitled 
Neuf  Ans  d  Madagascar  (Paris,  1908). 

OALLIENUS,  PUBUUS  UCINIUS  BQNATIUS,  Roman  emperor 
from  AJ>.  360  to  268,  son  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  was  bom  about 
2t8.  From  353  to  360  he  reigned  conjointly  with  his  father, 
during  which  time  he  gave  proof  of  military  ability  and  bravery. 
But  when  his  father  was  taken  prisoner  by  Shapur  I.  of  Persia,  in 
360,  Gallienus  made  no  e£Fort  to  ob^n  hb  release,  or  to  with- 
stand the  incursions  of  the  invaders  who  threatened  the  empire 
from  an  sides.  He  occupied  part  of  his  time  in  dabbling  in 
literature,  science  and  various  trifling  arts,  but  gave  himself  up 
chiefly  to  excess  and  debauchery.  He  deprived  the  senators  of 
their  military  and  provincial  commands,  which  were  transferred 
to  equites.  During  his  reign  the  empire  was  ravaged  by  a  fearful 
pestilence;  and  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  were  sacked  by  the 
Goths,  who  descended  on  the  Greek  coast  with  a  fleet  of  five 
hundred.  His  generals  rebelled  against  him  in  almost  every 
province  of  the  empire,  and  this  period  of  Roman  history  came 
to  be  called  the  reign  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Nevertheless, 
these  usurpers  probably  saved  the  empire  at  the  time,  by  main- 
taining order  and  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians. 
Galh'enus  was  killed  at  Mcdiolanum  by  his  own  soldiers  while 
besieging  Aurcblus,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  lUyrian 
legions.    His  sons  Valcrianus  and  Saloninus  predeceased  him . 

Life  by  TrebclUus  Pollio  in  Script.  Hist.  Aug. ;  on  coins  see  articles 
in  Numtsm.  Zeit.  (1908)  and  Riv.  ital.  d.  num.  (1908}. 

GALUFFBT,  GASTON  ALEXANDRE  AUGUSTE,  Masquis 
DE,  Prince  de  Martigncs  (1830- 1909),  French  general,  was  born 
in  Paris  on  the  33rd  of  January  1830.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1848,  was  commi»ioned  as  sub-licutcnant  in  1853,  and  served 
with  distinction  at  the  siege  of  Sevastopol  in  1855,  in  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1859.  and  in  Algeria  in  i860,  after  which  for  a  time  he 
served  on  the  personal  staff  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.    He 


displayed  great  gallantry  as  a  captain  at  the  siege  and  storm  of 
Puebla,  in  Mexico,  in  1863,  when  he  was  severely  wounded. 
When  he  returned  to  France  to  recover  from  his  wounds  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  presenting  the  captured  standards  and 
colours  to  the  emperor,  and  was  promoted  chef  d*escadrons.  He 
went  again  to  Algeria  in  1864,  took  part  in  expeditions  against 
the  Arabs,  returned  to  Mexico  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and,  after 
winning  further  distinction,  became  in  1867  colonel  of  the  3rd 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique.  In  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-7 r 
he  conunanded  this  regiment  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  until 
promoted  to  be  general  of  brigade  on  the  30th  of  August.  At 
the  battle  of  Sedan  he  led  the  brigade  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  in 
the  heroic  charge  of  General  Margueritte's  cavalry  division, 
which  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  old  king  of  Prussia.  Made 
prisoner  of  war  at  the  capitulation,  he  returned  to  France  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  French  army  of  Versailles,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  against  the  Communists.  In  the  suppression 
of  the  Commune  he  did  his  duty  rigorously  and  inflexibly,  and  on 
that  ground  earned  a  reputation  for  severity,  which,  throughout 
his  later  career,  and  in  all  his  efforts  to  improve  the  'French  army, 
made  him  the  object  of  unceasing  attacks  in  the  press  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  In  1873  he  took  command  of  the  Batna 
subdivision  of  Algeria,  and  commanded  an  expedition  against  £1 
Golea,  surmounting  great  difficulties*  in  a  rapid  march  across  the 
desert,  and  inflicting  severe  chastisement  on  the  revolted  tribes. 
On  the  general  reorganization  of  the  army  he  commanded  the 
31st  infantry  brigade.  Promoted  general  of  division  in  1875,  he 
successively  commanded  the  15th  infantry  division  at  Dijon,  the 
IX.  army  corps  at  Tours,  and  in  1883  the  XII.  army  corps  at 
Limoges.  In  1885  he  became  a  member  of  the  Conscil  Sup£rieur 
de  la  Guerre,  He  conducted  the  cavalry  manoeuvres  in  successive 
years,  and  attained  a  European  reputation  on  all  cavalry 
questions,  and,  indeed,  as  an  army  commander.  Decorated  with 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1887,  he  received  the 
military  medal  for  his  able  conduct  of  the  auttmm  manoeuvres  in 
1 89 1,  and  after  again  commanding  at  the  manceuvies  of  1894  he 
retired  from  the  active  list.  Afterwards  he  took  an  important 
part  in  French  politics,  as  war  minister  (33nd  of  June  1899  to 
39th  of  May  1900)  in  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  cabinet,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  firmness  with  which  he  dealt  with 
cases  of  unrest  in  the  army,  but  he  then  retired  into  private  life, 
and  died  on  the  8th  of  July  1909. 

GALUO,  JUNIUS  ANNAEU8  (originaUy  Lucius  Annaeus 
NovATUs),  son  of  the  rhetorician  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  and  the 
elder  brother  of  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  the  philosopher,  was  bom 
at  Corduba  (Cordova)  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
At  Rome  he  was  adopted  by  L.  Junius  Gallio,  a  rhetorician  of 
some  repute,  from  whom  he  took  the  name  of  Junius  Gallio.  H  is 
brother  Seneca,  who  dedicated  to  him  the  treatises  De  Ira  and 
De  Vita  Bea(a,  speaks  of  the  charm  of  his  disposition,  also  alluded 
to  by  the  poet  Statins  {SilvaCt  ii.  7, 33).  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
banished  to  Corsica  with  his  brother,  and  that  both  returned 
together  to  Rome  when  Agrippina  selected  Seneca  to  be  tutor  to 
Nero.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Gallio  was 
proconsul  of  the  newly  constituted  senatorial  province  of  Achaca, 
but  seems  to  have  been  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign  the  post 
within  a  few  years.  During  his  tenure  of  office  (in  53)  he  dis- 
missed the  charge  brought  by  the  Jews  against  the  apostle  Paul 
(Acts  xviii.).  His  behaviour  on  this  occasion  ("  But  Gallio 
cared  for  none  of  these  things  ")  shows  the  impartial  attitude  of 
the  Roman  officials  towards  Christianity  in  its  early  days.  He 
survived  his  brother  Seneca,  but  was  subsequently  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Nero  (in  65)  or  committed  suicide. 

Tacitus,  AnncdSt  xv.  73;  Dio  Cassius  Ix.  35,  Ixii.  35;  Sir  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  St  Paul  the  Traveller,  pp.  357-261;  art.  in  Hastings' 
Diet  of  the  Bible  (H.  Cowan).  An  interesting  reconstruction  b  given 
by  Anatolc  France  in  Sur  la  pterre  blanche. 

GALUPOU  (anc.  Colli pdis),  a  seaport  town  and  episcopal  see 
of  Apulia,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lcccc,  31  m.  S  by  W  of  it  by 
rail,  46  ft.  above  sca-levcl.  Pop.  (190O  town,  10,399,  com- 
mune, 13,459.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  GuH  of 
Taranto,  but  is  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  protected  by 
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a  castle  constructed  by  C&axles  I.  of  Anjott.  Tlie  other  fortifica- 
tions have  been  removed.  The  handsome  cathedral  dates  from 
1629.  The  town  was  once  famous  for  its  exports  of  olive-oil, 
which  was  stored,  until  it  clarified,  in  dstems  cut  in  the  rock. 
This  still  continues,  but  to  a  less  extent;  the  export  of  wine, 
however,  is  increasing,  and  fruit  is  also  exported. 

The  andent  Callipolis  was  obviously  of  Greek  origin,  as  its 
name  ("beautiful  city")  shows.  It  is  hardly  mentioned  in 
ancient  times.  Pliny  tells  us  that  in  his  time  it  was  known  as 
Anxa.  It  lay  a  little  off  the  road  from  Tarentum  to  Hydruntum, 
but  was  reached  by  a  branch  from  Aletium  (the  site  is  mariced 
by  the  modem  church  of  S.  Maria  della  lizza),  among  the  ruins* 
of  which  many  Measapiao  inscriptions,  but  no. Latin  ones,  have 
been  found.  (T.  As.) 

GALUPOU  {Turk.  GdiMu,  anc.  KoXX^Xis),  a  seaport  and 
dty  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Adrian<^Ie;  at*  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  Dardanelles,  on  anarrow peninsula 
132  m.  W.S.W.  of  Constantinople,  and  90  m.  S.  of  Adrianople,  in 
40**  24' N.  and  26*  40' 30' £.  Pop.  (1905)  about  25,000.  Nearly 
oppoute  is  Tiipwiki  on  the  Auatic  side  of  the  channel,  which  is 
here  about  2  m.  wide.  Gallipoli  has  an  imattractive  appear- 
ance; its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  many  of  its  houses  are 
built  of  wood,  although  there  are  a  few  better  structures,  occupied 
by  the  foreign  residents  and  the  richer  class  of  Turkish  citizens. 
The  only  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  large,  crowded  and 
well-fundshed  bazaars  with  leaden  domes.  There  -are  several 
mosques,  none  of  them  remarkable,  and  many  interesting  Roman 
and  Byzantine  remains,  especially  a  magazine  of  the  emperor 
Justinian  (4S3-565),  a  square  castle  and  tower  attributed  to 
Bayezid  L  (1389-1403),  and  sMne  tumuli  on  the  south,  popularly 
called  the  tombs  of  the  Thracian  kings.  The  lighthouse,  built 
on  a  diff,  has  a  fine  appearance  as  seen  from  the  Dardanelles. 
Gallipoli  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop.  It  has  two  good  harbours, 
and  is  the  prindpal  station  for  the  Turkish  fleet.  From  its 
position  as  the  key  of  the  Dardanelles,  it  was  occupied  by  the- 
allied  French  and  British  armies  in  x  854.  Then  the  isthmus  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  town,  between  it  and  Bulair,  was  fortified  with 
strong  earthworks  by  English  and  French  engineers,  mainly  on 
the  lines  of  the  old  works  constructed  in  1357.  These  fortifica- 
tions were  renewed  and  enlarged  in  January  1878,  on  Ihe 
Russians  threatening  to  take  possession  of  Constantinople. 
The  peninsula  thus  isolated  by  the  fortified  positions  has  the  Gulf 
of  Saros  on  the  N.W.,  and  extends  some  50  m.  S.W.  The  guns 
of  Gallipoli  command  the  Dardanelles  just  before  .the  strait 
joins  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  town  itself  is  not  very  strongly 
fortified,  the  prindpal  fortifications  being  farther  down  the 
Dardanelles,  where  the  passage  is  narrower. 

The  district  {sanjak)  of  Gallipoli  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  well 
adapted  for  agriculture.  It  has  about  100,000  inhabitants,  and 
comprises  four  kaxas  (cantons),  namely,  (i)  Mailos,  noted  for  its 
excellent  cotton;  (2)  Keshan,  lying  inland  north  of  Gallipoli, 
noted  for  its  cattle-market,  and  producing' grain,  linseed  and 
canary  seed;  (3)  Myriofyto;  and  (4)  Sharkcui  or  Shar-Koi 
(Pcristeri)  on  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Copper  ore  and 
petroleum  are  worked  at  Sharkcui,  and  the  neighbourhood 
formerly  produced  wine  that  was  highly  esteemed  and  largely 
exported  to  France  for  blending.  Heavy  taxation,  however, 
amounting  to  55%  of  the  value  of  the  wine,  broke  the  spirit 
of  the  viticulturists,  most  of  whom  uprooted  their  vines  and 
replanted  their  lands  .with  mulberry  trees,  making  sericulture 
their  occupation. 

There  are  no  important  industrial  establishments  in  Gallipoli 
itself,  except  steam  flour-mills  and  a  sardine  factory.  The  line 
of  railway  between  Adrianople  and  the  Aegean  Sea  has  been 
prejudicial  to  the  transit  trade  of  Gallipoli,  and  several  attempts 
have  been  nude  to  obtain  concessions  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  that  would  connect  this  port  with  the  Turkish  railway 
system.  Steamers  to  and  from  Constantinople  call  regularly. 
In  1904  the  total  value  of  the  exports  was  £80,000.  Wheat  and 
maize  are  exported  to  the  Aegean  islands  and  to  Turkish  ports  on 
the  mainland;  barley,  oats  and  linseed  to  Great  Britain;  canary 
seed  chiefly  to  Australia;  beans  to  France  and  Spain.    Semolina 


and  bran  are  manufacturedin  the  district.  Live  stock,  prindpally 
sheep,  pass  through  Gallipoli  in  transit  to  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna.  Cheese,  sardines,  goats'  skins  and  sheepskins  are  also 
exported.  The  imports  indude  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  from 
Italy,  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  hardware  from 
Germany  and  Austria.  Thfese  goods  are  imported  through 
Constantinople.  Cdrdage  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Scrvia.  Other 
imports  are  f  ud,  iron  and  groceries. 

The  Macedonian  dty  of  Callipolis  was  founded  in  the  5th 
century  bjc  At  an  eariy  date  it  became  a  Christian  bishopric, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  devd<^>ed  into  a  great  conuncrdal  dty, 
with  a  population  estimated  at  ioo,ooa  It  was  fortified  by  the 
East  Roman  emperors  owing  to  its  commanding  stiatepc  position 
and  its  valuable  trade  with. Greece  and  It^y.  In  Z190  the 
armies  of  the  Third  Crusade,  under  the  emperor  Frederick  L 
(Barbarossa),  embarked  here  for  Asia  Minor.  After  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204,  GaUipoIi  passed  into  the 
power  of  Venice^i  In  x  294  the  Genoese  defeated  a  Venetian  force 
in  the  ndghbourhood.  A  body  of  Catalans,  under  Roger  Florus, 
established  themsdves  here  in  1306,  and  after  the  death  of  their 
leader  massacred  almost  all  the  dtizens;  they  were  vainly 
besieged  by  the  allied  troops  of  Venice  and  the  Empire,  and  with- 
drew in  X307,  after  dismantling  the  fortifications.  About  the 
middle  of  the  X4th  century  the  Turks  invaded  Europe,  and  Galli- 
poli was  the  first  dty  to  fall  into  their  power,  llie  Venetians 
under  Pietro  Loredano  defeated  the  Turks  here  in'  r4x6. 

GALUFOLIS,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Gallia  county, 
Ohio,  U.  S.  A.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  125  m.  £.  by  S.  of 
Cincinnati.  Pop.  (X890)  4498;  (1900)  5432  (852  negroes);  (1910) 
5560.  It  is  served  by  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  (Ohio  Central 
Lines)  and  the  Hocking  Valley  railways,  and  (at  Callipolis  Ferry, 
West  Virginia,  across  the  Ohio)  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railway. 
The  dty  is  buflt  on  a  levd  site  several  feet  above  the  river's 
high-water  marie.  It  has  4  United  States  marine  hospital  and  a 
state  hospital  for  epileptics.  Among  the  dty's  manufactures  are 
lumber,  furniture,  iron,  stoves,  flour  and  brooms.  The  muni- 
cipality owns  and  operates  its  waterworics.  GaUipoUs  was 
settled  in  1790  by  colonists  from  France,  who  had  recdved 
worthless  deeds  to  lands  in  Ohio  from  the  Sdoto  Land  Company, 
founded  by  CoL  William  Ducr  (1747-1799)  and  others  in  1787 
and  officially  organized  in  X789  as  the  Compagnie  du  Sdoto  in 
Paris  by  Joel  Barlow,  the  agent  of  Duer  and  his  assodates 
abroad,  William  Playfair,  an  Englishman,  and  six  Frenchmen. 
This  company  had  arranged  with  the  Ohio  Company  in  1787  for 
the  use  of  about  4,000,000  acres,  N.  of  the  Ohio  and  E.  of  the 
Sdoto,  on  which  the  Ohio  Company  had  secured  an  option  only. 
The  dishonesty  of  those  who  conducted  the  sales  in  France,  the 
unbusinesslike  methods  of  Barlow,  and  the  failure  of  Duer  and 
his  assodates  to  meet  thdr  contract  with  the  Ohio  Company, 
caused  the  collapse  of  the  Sdoto  Company  early  in  1 790,  and  two 
subsequent  attempts  to  revive  it  failed.  Meanwhile  about 
1 50,000  acres  had  been  sold  to  prospective  settlers  in  France,  and 
in  October  1790  the  French  immigrants,  who  had  been  detained 
for  two  months  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  arrived  on  the  site  of 
Callipolis,  where  rude  huts  had  been  built  for  them.  This  land, 
however,  fell  within  the  limits  of  the  tract  bou^t  outright  by  the 
Ohio  Company,  which  sold  it  to  the  Sdoto  Company,  and  to 
which  it  reverted  on  the  failure  of  the  Sdoto  Company  to  pay. 
In  1794  William  Bradford,  attorney-general  of  the  United  States, 
decided  that  all  rights  in  the  4,000,000  acres,  on  which  the  Ohio 
Company  had  secured  an  option  for  the  Sdoto  Company,  were 
legally  vested  in  the  Ohio  Company.  In  1 795  the  Ohio  Company 
sold  to  the  French  settlers  for  $X'25  an  acre  the  land  they 
occupied  and  adjacent  improved  lots,  and  the  United  States 
government  granted  to  them  24,000  acres  in  the  southern  part  <^ 
what  is  now  Sdoto  County  in  1795;  little  of.  this  land  (still 
known  as  the  "  French  Grant  "),  however,  was  ever  occupied  by 
them.  Callipolis  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1842,  and  was 
first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1865. 

See  Theodore  T.  Bclote,  The  Scioto  Sbectdation  and  tkt  Frmck 
SeUUment  at  GaUipotis  (Cincinnati,  1907),  aeries  2,  vol.  iiL  Nou  3 
of  the  University  Studits  of  the  University  of  CtndnnatL  , 
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OALLITZIN,  DBHBTRinS  AUGUSTINB  (1770-1840), 
American  Roman  Catholic  priest,  called  "  The  Apostle  of  the 
Alle^hanlea/'  was  born  at  the  Hague  on  the  32nd  of  December 
177a  His  name  is  a  form  of  Golitsuin  (9.V.),  the  Russian  family 
from  which  he  came.    His  father,  Dimitri  Alexeievich  Callitzin 
(173 5-1803),  Russian  ambassador  to  Holland,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Voltaire  and  a  follower  of  Diderot;  so,  too,  for  many 
years  was  his  mother,  Countess  Adelheid  Amalie  von  Schmettau 
(174S-X806),  until  a  severe  illness  in  1786  led  her  back' to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  in  which  she  had  been  reared.    At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  too  became  a  member  of  that  church.    His 
father  had  planned  for  him  a  diplomatic  or  military  career,  and  in 
1792  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  commander  of  the  Austrian 
troops  in  Brabant;  but,  after  the  assassination  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  he,  like  all  otlier  foreigners,  was  dismissed  from  the 
service.    He  then  set  out  to  complete  his  education  by  -travel, 
and  on  the  28th  of  October  1792  arrived  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
where  he  finally  decided  to  enter  the  priesthood.    He  was 
ordained  priest  in  March  1795,  being  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
priest  ordained  in  America,  and  then  worked  in  the  mission  at 
Port  Tobacco,  Maryland,  whence  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
Cooewago  district.    His  impulsive  objection  to  some  of  Bishop 
Carroll's  instructions  was  sharply  rebuked,  and  he  was  recalled 
to  Baltimore.    But  in  1 796  he  removed  to  Taneytown,  Maryland, 
and  in  both  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  worked  with  such  mis- 
directed zeal  and  autocratic  manners  that  he  was  again  reproved 
by  his  bishop  in  1798.    In  the  Alleghanies,  in  1799,  he  planned  a 
settlement  in  what  is  now  Cambria  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
bought  up  much  land  which  he  gave  or  sold  at  low  prices  to 
Catholic  inmugrants,  spending  $150,000  or  more  in  the  purchase 
of  some  20,000  acres  in  a  spot  singularly  ill  suited  for  such  an 
enterprise.    In  1808,  after  his  father's  death,  he  was  disinherited 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  L  of  Russia  "  by  reason  of  your 
Catholic  faith  and  your  ecclesiastical  profession  ";  and  although 
his  sister  Anne  repeatedly  promised  him  his  half  of  the  valuable 
estate  and  sent  him  money  from  time  to  time,  after  her  death  her 
brother  received  little  or  nothing  from  the  estate.    The  priest, 
who  after  his  father's  death  had  in  1809  discarded  the  name  of 
Augustine  Smith,  under  which  he  had  been  naturalized,  and  had 
taken  his  real  name,  was  soon  deeply  in  debt.    No  small  part  was 
a  loan  from  Charies  Carroll,  and  when  Gallitzin  was  suggested  for 
the  see  of  Phibdelphia  in  1814,  Bishop  Carroll  gave  as  an  objec- 
tion Gallitzin's  "  great  load  of  debt  rashly,  though  for  excellent 
and  charitable  purposes,  contracted."  In  x8i  5  Gailitzin  was  sug- 
gested for  the  bishopric  of  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  and  in  1837  for 
the  proposed  see  of  Pittsburg,  and  he  refused  the  bishopric  of 
Cincinnati.    He  died  at  Loretto,  the  settlement  he  had  founded 
in  Cambria  county,  on  tne  6th  of  May  1840.    Among  his 
parishioners  Gallitzin  was  a  great  power  for  good.    His  part  in 
buikling  up  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  western  Pennsylvania 
cannot  be  estimated;  but  it  is  said  that  at  his  death  there  were 
10,000  members  of  his  church  in  the  district  where  forty  years 
before  he  had  found  a  scant  dozen.  One  of  the  villages  he  founded 
bears  his  name.    Among  his  controversial  pamphlets  are:  A 
Dcjenu  of  Catholic  Principles  (x8i6),  LetUr  to  a  Protestaut  Friend 
on  Ike  Holy  Scriptures  (1830),  Appeal  to  the  Protestant  Public 
(1834),  and  Six  Letters  of  Advice  (1834),  in  reply  to  attacks 
on  the  Catholic  Church  by  a  Presbyterian  synod. 

See  Sarah  M.  Browiuon,  Life  ofD.A,  CaUittin,  Prince  and  Priest 
(New  YoHc,  1873);  a  brief  summary  of  his  life  by  A.  A.  Lambing 
to  American  Catholic  Records  (Pitttburs,  Pennsylvania,  October 
1886,  pp.  58-68):  and  a  good  bibliography  by  Thomas  C.  Middleton 
in  The  CaUitzin  Memorandum  Booh,  in  American  Catholic  Historical 
Sodtty  of  Philaddphia,  Records,  voL  4,  pp.  33  sqq. 

OALUUH  (symbol  Ga;  atomic  weight  69-9),  one  of  the  metallic 
fhfTTf«c»?  elements.  It  was  discovered  in  1875  through  its 
spectrum,  in  a  specimen  of  zinc  blende  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran 
iCompUs  rendus,  1875, 81,  p.  493,  and  following  years).  The  chief 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  gallium  had  been  predicted 
many  years  before  by  D.  Mendclicff  (c.  1869)  from  a  consideration 
of  the  properties  of  aluminium,  indium  and  zinc  (see  Elexent). 
The  metal  is  obtained  from  zinc  blende  (which  only  contains  it  in 
ytty  small  quantity)  by  dissolving  the  mineral  in  an  add,  and 


precipitating  the  gallium  by  metallic  ztn&  The  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add  and  foreign  metals  are  removed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  residuiU  liqmd  being  then  fraction- 
ally predpiuted  by  sodium  carbonate,  which  throws  out  the 
gallium  before  the  zinc.  This  predpitate  b  converted  into 
gallium  sulphate  and  finally  into  a  pure  specimen  of  the  oxide, 
from  which  the  metal  is  obuined  by  the  electrolysis  of  an  alkaline 
solution.  Galliiun  crystallizes  in  greyish-white  octahedra  which 
melt  at  30*  x  5*  C.  to  a  silvery-white  liquid.  It  is  very  hard  and  but 
slightly  malleable  and  flexible,  although  in  thin  idates  it  may  be 
bent  several  times  without  bresking.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
solid  form  is  5*956  (24*5*  C.),of  the  liquid6*o69,  whikt  thespedfic 
heats  of  the  two  varieties  are,  for  the  solid  form  0*079  (i  2-33*  C.) 
and  for  the  liquid  0*083  (X06-X19*)  [M.  Berthelot,  Comptes 
renduSt  X878, 86,  p.  786].  It  is  not  appcedably  volatilized  at  a  red 
heat.  Chlorine  acts  on  it  readily  in  the  cold,  bromine  not  so 
easily,  and  iodine  only  when  the  mixture  is  heated.  The  atomic 
wei^t  of  gallium  has  been  determined  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran 
by  ignition  of  gallium  ammoniiun  alum,  and  also  by  L.  Meyer  and 

K.  Seubert. 

Callium  oxide  Ga/)a  is  obtained  when  the  nitrate  b  heated,  or  by 
solution  of  the  metal  in  nitric  add  and  ignition  of  the  nitrate,  it 
forms  a  white  friable  mass  which  after  ienition  b  insoluble  in  acids. 
On  heating  to  rednew  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  it  forms  a  bluish 
mass  which  b  probably  a  lower  oxide  of  composition  GaO.  Gallium 
forms  colourless  salts,  which  in  neutral  dilute  aqueous  solutions  are 
converted  on  heating  into  basic  salts.  The  gallium  salts  are  pre- 
dpitated  by  alkaline  carbonates  and  by  barium  carbonate,  but  not 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  unless  in  acetic  add  solution.  Potassium 
ferrocyanide  j{ives  a  pred|Mtate  even  in  very  dilute  solution.  In 
neutral  solutions,  zinc  gives  a  predpitate  of  gallium  ootide.  Bv 
heating  gallium  m  a  regulated  stream  of  chlorine  the  dichloriie 
GaCIt  IS  obtained  as  a  crystalline  mass,  which  inelts  at  164*  C.  and 
readily  decomposes  on  exposure  to  moist  air.  The  tric^oride 
GaCli  is  similariy  formed  when  the  metal  b  heated  in  a  rapid  stream 
of  chlorine,  and  may  be  purified  by  distillation  in  an  atmosphere  of 
nitrogen.  It  forms  very  deliquescent  long  white  needles  melting  at 
75'5'^C.aodboilingat3i5-220*C.  The  bromide,  iodide  and  sulphate 
are  known,  as  is  also  gallium  amnlonium  alum.  Gallium  is  best 
detected  by  means  of  its  spark  spectrum,  which  gives  two  violet  lines 
of  wave  length  4171  and  4031. 

GALLON,  an  English  measure  of  capadty,  usually  of  liquids, 
but  also  used  as  a  dry  measure  for  com.  A  gallon  contains  four 
quarts.  The  word  was  adapted  from  an  O.  Norm.  Fr.  galon, 
Central  Fr.  Jalon,  and  was  Latinized  as  galo  and  galona.  It 
appears  to  be  coimected  with  the  modem  French  yds,  a  bowl,  but 
the  ultimate  origin  b  unknown;  it  has  been  referred  without 
much  plausibility  to  Gr.  yavKbi,  a  milk  pail.  The  British 
imperial  gallon  c^  four  quarts  contains  377*374  cub.  iiL  The 
old  Englbh  wine  gallon  of  331  cub.  in.  capadty  b  the  standard 
gallon  of  the  United  States. 

OAILOWAY,  JOSEPH  (i  731-1803),  American  lawyer  and 
politician,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Loyalbts,  was  bom  in 
West  River,  Aime  Arundel  county,  Maryland ,  in  1 73  x.  He  eariy 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  acquired  a  high  standing  as  a 
lawyer.  From  x  7 56  until  1 774  (except  in  x  764)  he  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  over 
which  he  presided  in  X766-X773.  During  thb  period,  with  hb 
friend  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  led  the  opposition  to  the  Pro- 
prietary government,  and  in  1 764  and  1765  attempted  to  secure  a 
royal  charter  for  the  province.  With  the  approach  of  the  crisb 
in  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies 
he  adopted  a  conservative  course,  and,  while  recognizing  the 
justice  of  many  of  the  colonial  complaints,  discoursged  radical 
action  and  advocated  a  compromise.  As  a  member  of  the  First 
Continental  Congress,  he  introduced  (38th  September  X774)  a 
"  Plan  of  a  Proposed  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies,"  and  it  is  for  thb  chiefly  that  be  b  remembered.  It 
provided  for  a  president-general  appointed  by  the  crown,  who 
should  have  supreme  executive  authority  over  aU  the  colonies, 
and  for  a  grand  coundl,  elected  triennially  by  the  several  pro- 
vindal  assemblies,  and  to  have  such  "ri|^ts,  liberties  and 
privileges  as  are  held  and  exerdsed  by  and  in  the  House  of 
(Emmons  of  Great  Britain  ";  the  president-general  and  grand 
coundl  were  to  be  "  an  inferior  dbtinct  branch  of  the  British 
legi^tuxe,  united  and  incorporated  with  it."    The  assent  of  the 
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uncQ  iDd  of  tbi 
. .  .  w  validily  o[  mil . . .  gcncnl  acts  ot  SUlulta,' 
"  in  time  of  War,  ill  biUs  tor  eranUng  lid  to  the  crown,  piepucd 
by  Ibc  grand  council  u>d  approved  by  ibe  prcsident-gencnl, 

Britisb  parliuneni."  The  iadividuil  coUmlo,  hOHWtt,  mrt  to 
TCtalo  conirol  over  their  Uiictly  iotfnul  affairt.  The  raeasuR 
was  debated  It  lenElfa.wBi  advocated  by  uichinSuenlialmemberi 
u  Jobs  Jay  ind  Jaino  Duue  ol  New  York  ud  Edward 
Rutlcdgc  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  eventually  defeated  only  by 
the  vote  of  lii  colonica  to  five,  GiUowiy  declined  a  lecood 
ilecliaa  to  Congress  in  177s,  joined  the  British  snoy  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey  (DeMinbei  1 776),  advised  il*  British  to 
attack  Philadelphia  by  the  Deliwan,  and  during  the  British 
occupation  of  Philadelphia  (1777-1778)  was  superintendent  of 
the  port,  of  prohibited  ajtidei,  and  ol  polite  of  the  dly-  la 
October  t7;8  be  went  to  Enghind,  wbere  be  lemained  until  his 
death  at  Watford,  Heitlordsliin,  on  the  19th  of  August  1S03. 
After  he  left  America  hii  life  was  attainted,  and  his  pn^Krty, 
valued  at  £40,000,  was  confiscated  by  the  PetmaylvaiUa 
Assembly,  a  loss  for  which  he  received  a  paitial  lecoinpense  in  the 
form  of  a  small  parliamentary  pension.  He  was  one  of  Ibe 
dearest  ihinken  and  ablest  polilioU  wiilen  among  the  American 
Loyalists,  and,  according  to  Ptof.  Tyler,  "shared  with  Thomas 
Hutchinson  the  Mpreme  pbce  tmong  Amertean  Milesmen 


iimJiUwii' (i  vol...  New  Yoit  (997). 

OALLOVAT,  THONAS  (t7i)6-i8si),  Scottish  mathemitidan, 
was  bom  at  Symington,  Lanarkshire,  on  the  16th  of  February 
179«,  In  1811  he  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  speddlly  in  malhccnatics.  In  i8jj  he  was 
appointed  one  ol  the  teachers  of  mathematics  at  the  niililaiy 
college  of  Sandhurst,  and  in  iSjj  he  was  appointed  actuary  to  the 
Amicable  Life  AsKirancc  Office,  the'oldest  inslilulion  of  that  kind 
in  LondoDi  in  which  situation  he  remained  till  his  death  on  the 
1st  of  November  1S51.  Galloway  was  a  voluminous,  though,  lor 
the  most  part,  an  angnymoui  writer.  His  moat  interesting 
paper  is  "  On  the  Proper  Motion  of  the  Solar  System,"  and  was 
published  in  the  Fki.  Tram.,  1847.    He  contributed  largely  to 

wrote  several  sdentibc  papers  far  the  Edinbvrik  Revirv  and 
various  scientific  journals.  His  Encydepacda  article,  "  Prob- 
abDily,"  was  published  sepaiately. 

See  TnaiKuUeni  of  tti  Rtyai  AilnKmiad  Sxiily  (IBJI), 

OALLOWAT.  D  district  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown.  It  wat 
the  KovaHlia  of  the  Romans,  and  till  ihe  end  ol  the  nth  cen- 
tury included  Carrick,  now  the  southern  division  of  Ayrshire. 
Though  the  designation  has  not  been  adopted  dvilly,  its  use 
historically  and  locally  has  been  king  esUbliihed.  Thus  the 
Bruces  were  lords  of  Galloway,  and  the  title  of  eari  of  Galloway 
(created  i6j])  is  now  held  by  a  branch  ol  the  Stewarts.  GaUoway 
also  tpves  its  name  to  a  famous  iudigeDOus  breed  ol  black  hornless 
cattle.     See  Ridilcuiiuiigiitskiie  and  WiciowNSHnE. 

HALLOWS'  (a  common  Teutonic  word— d.  Goth,  galta, 
O.  H.  Gtc.  pUis,  Mod.  Get.  Galitn,  A.S.  fifidn,  At— of  uneenain 

'  The  word  "  gallows '■  11  the  riural  of  a  woiri  Cfofw,  tril«w,piU«p) 
which,  according  to  tKe  fViw  En^itk  DUHmry.  was  occuonally 
used  as  late  a>  c^  I7ih  century,  Ihougli  from  iSe  ijih  tenlury  on- 
winls  the  pluni  form  was  more  UHial.  Canon  apeakt  both  of .  a 
gallows,"  and,  in  the  older  form,  of  ■' a  pair  of  gallowi."  Ihuiefemni; 

ST.L.,., .. ij..p5,^  From  the  l6lh  century  on-anS 

lently  treated  ai  a  liiiculBr  form,  a  new 
=-."  ..—     "TTie  latler,  though 


probably  to  the  two  up 

'^gallow."h..bHnH 

plural,  "  gaUunea."  havbig  co 


ori^o).  the  apparatus  lor  eiecutlng  the  sentence  of  death  by 
hangiug.  It  usually  consists  of  two  upright  posts  and  a  cnss- 
beam,  hut  somelimej  of  a  single  upright  with  a  beam  projecting 
from  the  top.  The  Roman  gallows  was  the  cross,  and  in  the 
older  translations  of  the  Bible  "  gallows  "  was  used  for  the  cross 
on  which  Christ  suflercd  (so  (s/fo  in  Ulfilas's  Gothic  Tenamenl).' 
Another  form  of  gallows  in  the  middle  ages  was  thai  of  which  the 
"      ■  "  the  type.     Hiii 


refon 


lofcoIuD 


(introduced  In  England  in  17(0),  (be  mpc  hangs 
cam,  and  the  noose  at  its  end  is  placed  round 
his  neck.  He  is  hanged  by  (be  falling  of  the  drop,  the  knot  in 
the  noose  being  »  adjusted  that  the  ^inal  cord  la  broken  by  Ibe 
fall  and  death  instantaneous.    In  old  limes  the  process  wta  far 

which  was  drawn  away  from  under  him;  sometimes  he  had  to 
mount  a  ladder,  from  which  be  was  Ibrust  by  the  >"T"*" 
Until  1831  malefactors  in  EngLmd  were  sometimes  hanged  by 
being  drawn  up  from  the  platlorm  by  a  heavy  wei^l  at  the  other 
end  of  tbe  tope.  Death  in  these  cases  was  by  strangulation.  At 
the  present  time  eieculians  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  private. 
tbe  gallows  being  erected  in  a  cbanbei  or  enclosed  space  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  Inside  the  gaoL 

Tlie  word  "  gibbet,"  the  Fr.  pM,  galtowi,  which  qipears  in 
the  first  instance  to  have  meant  a  crooked  stick,*  wis  ori^nally 
used  in  English  synonymously  with  gallows,  as  It  somellma 
still  is.  Its  later  and  more  special  apjdication,  however,  was  10 
the  upright  posts  with  a  projecting  arm  on  which  the  bodies  of 
criminals  were  suspended  after  their  eiecution.  Tbeu  gibbets 
were  erected  in  conspicuous  spots,  on  the  tops  of  hills  (Gallows 

with  pitch  to  prevent  too  rapid  decompositioD, 


In  chain 


mlhegi 
)  pTAet  "  for  1 


mostly  on  or  under  the  skin  of 
living  ituimmali  and  birds,  and  arc  produced  by  Acaiidea.  and  hy 
dipterous  insects  of  the  genus  Otstrus.  Signor  Uoriggia'  has 
described  and  figured  a  homy  cicrescence,  ikearly  8  iiL  In  length, 
from  the  back  ol  the  human  band,  which  wai  aued  by  Aarm 
ifmKjficw.  What  are  commonly  known  as  gaUs  an  vcfelable 
eiciTAcences.  and,  according  to  the  definition  of  Lacaie-lhilhien, 
comprise  *'  aQ  abnormal  vegetable  productions  developed  on 
plants  by  the  action  of  animal),  more  parltcutariy  hy  insects, 

of  their  makers  the  galls  provide  shelter  and  sustenance.  The 
eiciling  cause  of  Ihe  hypertrophy,  in  the  case  d  tbe  tyiilcal  gall), 
appears  to  be  a  minute  quantity  of  some  irrilathig  fluid,  or  virus, 
secreted  by  the  female  insert,  and  deposited  with  her  egg  In  the 
puncture  made  by  ber  ovipositor  in  the  cortical  or  loliaccous  parts 
of  plants.  ThisvirusciusestberaiHdentargemenlandsubdivisioB 
oUbecellsaffectedbyit.soastolormtbetiBuesoIthegalL  Oval 
or  larval  irritation  also,  without  doubt,  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  formation  of  many  galls.    Though,  as  Laoic-Duthien 


and  the  "  supporter  of  tbe  sUmulus, 
t ion  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  each 
ooe  vegetable  structure,  still  it  mu« 
not  strictly  oUolHe.  ii  now  iddDii 

in  corainonly  irvaded  "  ffln  Eni.  Du 
*  In  Med.  Lai.  *'  gallowi "  was  Iran 
words  applied  in  dasaical  Latir 


m  the  " . 
"  as  evidenced  hy  the  limita- 
spedes  of  gall-insect  10  some 
be  the  quality  of  Jie  irritant 


In^udi 


e,  JbnundtXr- 
"  Et  i!  a  le 

in  Zh^juJA 


lie  right  panted  to  t 
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of  the  tissues,  rather  than  the  specific  peculiarities  or  the  part 
ol  the  plant  affected,  that  principally  determines  the  nature  of  the 
gaU.    Thus  the  characteristics  of  the  currant-gall  of  SpaUugaster 
baccarumf  L.,  which  occurs  alike  on  the  leaves  and  on  the 
flower-stalks  of  the  oak,  are  obviously  due  to  the  act  of  ovi- 
position,  and  not  to  the  functions  of  the  parts  producing  it; 
the  bright  red  galls  of  the  saw-fly  Nematus  gaUicola  are  found  on 
four  different  species  of  willow,  SalixfragUis,  S.  alba,  S.  caprea 
and  S,  cinerea;^  and  the  galls  of  a  Cynipid,  Bkrkisa  aptera, 
usually  developed  on  the  rootlets  of  the  oak,  have  been  procured 
also  from  the  deodar.'    Often  the  gall  bears  no  visible  resemblance 
to  the  structures  out  of  which  it  is  developed;  commonly, 
however,  outside  the  larval  chamber,  or  gall  proper,  and  giving 
to  the  gidl  its  distinctive  form,  are  to  be  detected  certain  more  or 
less  modified  special  organs  of  the  plant.    The  gall  of  Cecidomyia 
UrobUina,  formed  from  willow-buds,  is  mainly  a  rosette  of  leaves 
the  stalks  of  which  have  had  their  growth  arrested.    The  small, 
smooth,  seed-shaped  gaU  of  the  American  Cynips  seminator, 
Harris,  according  to  W.  F.  Bassett,'  is  the  petiole,  and  its  ter- 
minal tuft  of  woolly  hairs  the  enormously  developed  pubescence 
of  the  young  oak-leaf.    The  moss-likecovering  of  the  "bedeguars" 
of  the  wild  rose,  the  galls  of  a  Cynipid,  Rkoditcs  rosa€,  represents 
leaves  which  have  been  developed  with  scarcely  any  parenchyma 
between  their  fibro-vasctdar  bundles;  and  the  "  artichoke-galls  ** 
m  "  oak-strobile,"  produced  by  AphUothrix  gemmae^  L.,  which 
insect  arrests  the  development  of  the  acorn,  consists  of  a  cupule 
to  which  more  or  less  modified  leaf-scales  are  attached,  with  a 
peduncular,  oviform,  inner  gall.*    £.  Newman  held  the  view  that 
many  oak-galls  are  pseudobalani  or  false  acorns:  "  to  produce 
an  acorn  has  been  the  intention  of  the  oak,  but  the  gall-fly  has 
frustrated  the  attempt."    Their  formation  from  buds  which 
normally  would  have  yielded  leaves  and  shoots  is  explained  by 
Parfitt  as  the  outcome  of  an  effort  at  fructification  induced  by 
oviposition,  such  as  has  been  found  to  result  in  several  plants  from 
injury  by  insect-agency  or  otherwise.*    Galls  vary  remarkably 
in  size  and  shape  according  to  the  spedes  of  their  makers.    The 
polythalamous  gall  of  AphUothrix  radicU,  found  on  the  roots  of 
old  oak-trees,  may  attain  the  size  of  a  man's  fist;  the  galls  of 
another  Cynipid,  Andricus occuUus,  Tschck,*  which  occurs  on  the 
male  flowers  of  Qucrcus  sessUiflora,  is  3  millimetres,  or  barely  a 
line,  in  length.    Many  galls  arc  brightly  coloured,  as,  for  instance, 
the  oak-leaf  hairy  gidls  of  Spathegaiter  tricolor,  which  are  of  a 
crimson  hue,  more  or  less  diffused  according  to  exposure  to  light. 
The  varkty  of  forms  of  galls  is  very  great.    Some  are  like  urns 
or  cups,  others  lenticular.    The  "  knoppem  "  galls  of  Cynips 
polycera,  Gir„  are  cones  having  the  broad,  slightly  convex 
upper  surface  surrounded  with  a  toothed  ridge.    Of  the  Ceyloneae 
^lUs,  "  some  are  as  symmetrical  as  a  composite  flower  when  in 
bud,  others  smooth  and  spherical  like  a  berry;  some  protected 
by  long  spines,  oUiers  clothed  with  yellow  wool  formed  of  long 
cellular  ludrs,  others  with  regularly  tufted  hairs."  '  The  characters 
of  galls  are  constant,  and  as  a  rule  exceedingly  diagnostic,  even 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  ten  different  gall-gnats  of  an  American 
willow,  Salix  humilis,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  tell  the  full- 
grown  insects  that  produce  them  from  one  another.    In  degree 
of  complexity  of  internal  structure  galls  differ  considerably. 
Some  are  monothalamous,  and  contain  but  one  larva  of  the  gall- 
maker,  whilst  others  are  many-celled  and  numerously  inhabited. 
The  largest  class  are  the  imilocular,  or  simple,  external  galls, 
divided  by  Lacaze-Duthiers  into  those  with  and  those  without 
a  superficial  protective  layer  or  rind,  and  composed  of  hard, 
or  spongy,  or  cellular  tissue.    In  a  common  gall-nut  that  authority 
distinguished   seven   constituent   portions:   an   epidermis;   a 
tubdermic  cellular  tissue;  a  spongy  and  a  hard  layer,  composing 

>P.  Cameron,  SeoUisk  Naturalist,  W.  pp.  11-15. 

*  EmUmologist,  vii.  p.  47. 

*  See  in  Proc.  Enlcm.  Soc.  of  London  for  the  Year  1873,  p.  xvi. 

*  See  A.  Mailer,  Cardener'j  Chronicle  (1871).  pp.  1162  and  1518; 
and  E.  A.  Fitch,  IS^tomohiisl,  xi.  p.  129. 

*  Bntomologut,  vi.  pp.  275-278,  33?*>40- 

*  Verkandl.  d.  toohg.-hot.  Ces.  in  Wten,  xxi.  p.  799. 

'  Darwin,  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication, 
G.  p.  382. 


the  parenchyma  proper;  vessels  which,  without  forming  a 
complete  investment,  underlie  the  parenchyma;  a  hard  pro- 
tective layer;  and  histly,  within  that,  an  alimentary  central 
mass  inhabited  by  the  growing  larva.* 

Galls  are  formed  by  insects  of  several  orders.  Among  the 
Hymenoptera  are  the  gall-wasps  (Cynips  and  its  allies),  which 
infect  the  various  spedes  of  oak.  They  are  small  insects,  having 
straight  antennae,  and  a  compressed,  usually  very  short  abdomen 
with  the  second  or  second  and  third  segments  greatly  dcvdopcd, 
and  the  rest  imbricated,  and  concealing  the  partially  coiled 
ovipositor.  The  transformations  from  the  luval  state  are 
completed  within  the  gall,  out  of  which  the  imago,  or  perfect 
insect,  timnels  its  way, — ^usually  in  autumn,  though  sometimes, 
as  has  been  observed  of  some  individuals  of  Cynips  KcUari, 
after  hibernation. 

Among  the  commoner  of  the  galls  of  the  Cynipidae  are  the 
"oak-apple"  or  "oak-ftponge"  of  Andricus  terminalis,  Fab.; 
the  "currant"  or  "beny  galls"  of  Spalkegaster  baccarum, 
L.,  above  mentioned;  and  the  "  oak-spangles  "  of  Neuroterus 
lenticnlaris,*  Oliv.,  generally  reputed  to  be  fungoid  growths, 
until  the  d&covery  of  their  true  nature  by  Frederick  Smith,**  and 
the  succulent  "cherry-galls"  of  Dryopftanta  scuteUaris,  Oliv. 
The  "marble"  or  "Devonshire  woody  galls"  of  oak-buds, 
which  often  destroy  the  leading  shoots  of  young  trees,  are  pro- 
duced by  Cynips  KoUcri*^  already  alluded  to.  They  were  fiist 
introduoed  into  Devonshire  about  the  year  1847,  had  become 
conunon  near  Birmingham  by  x866,  and  two  or  three  years  later 
were  observed  in  several  parts  of  Scotland."  They  contain 
about  17%  of  tannin."  On  account  of  their  reguUir  form  they 
have  been  used,  threaded  on  wire,  for  making  ornamental  baskets. 
The  large  purplish  Mecca  or  Bussorah  s^dls,**  produced  on  a 
spedes  of  oak  by  Cynips  insana,  Westw.,  have  b<xn  regarded  by 
many  writers  as  the  Dead  Sea  fruit,  mad-applcs  {mala  insana), 
or  apples  of  Sodom  (poma  sodomitica),  alluded  to  by  Josephus 
and  others,  which,  however,  are  stated  by  E.  Robinson  {BiU, 
Researches  in  Palestine,  vol.  i.  pp.  522-524,  3rd  ed.,  1867)  to  be 
the  singular  fruit  called  by  the  Arabs  'Osher,  produced  by  the 
Asclepias  gigantca  or  procera  of  botanists.  What  in  California 
are  known  as  "  flea  seeds  "  are  oak-galls  made  by  a  spedes  of 
Cynips;  in  August  they  become  detached  from  the  leaves  that 
bear  them,  and  are  caused  to  jump  by  the  spasmodic  movements 
of  the  grub  within  the  thin-walled  gall-cavity.** 

Common  gall-nuts,  nut-galls,  or  CMsk-galls,  the  Aleppo,  Turkey, 
or  Levant  galls  of  commerce  (Ger.  Galldpfd,  Icvantische 
Gallen;  Fr.  noix  de  CaUe),  axe  produced  on  Qucrcus  in- 
fectoria,  a  variety  of  Q.  Lusitantca,  Webb,  by  Cynips  {DipUAepis, 
Latr.)  tinctoria,  L.,  or  C.  gallae  tinctoriae  Oliv.  Aleppo  galls 
(gattae  halepenses)  are  brittle,  hard,  spherical  bodies,  f-f  in.  in 
diameter,  ridged  and  wuty  on  the  upper  half,  and  light  brown 
to  daik  greyish-ydlow  within.  What  are  termed  "  blue," 
"  black,"or"  green  "gallscontain  the  insect;  theinferior"  white" 
galls,  which  are  lighter  o^ured,  and  not  so  compact,  heavy  or 
astringent,  are  gathered  after  its  escape  (see  fig.  x.).  Less  valued 
are  the  gaUs  of  Tripoli  (Taraplus  or  Tarabulus,  whence  the  name 
"  Tarablous  galls  ") .  The  most  esteemed  Syrian  galls,  according 
to  Pereira,  are  those  of  Mosul  on  the  Tigris.  Other  varieties  of 
nut-galls,  besides  the  above-mentioned,  are  employed  in  Europe 
for  various  purposes.  Commercial  gall-nuts  have  yidded  on 
analysis  from  26  (H.  Davy)  to  77  (Buchner)  %  of  tannin  (see 

•  "  Rccheidies  pour  servir  k  lliistoire  des  galles,"  Ann,  des  set. 
not.  xix.  pp.  293  tqq. 

*  According  to  Dr  Adler,  alternation  of  generations  takes  pbce 
between  N.  lenticntaris  and  Spathegaster  baccarum  (see  E.  A.  Ormcrod, 
Entomologist,  xi.  p.  34)* 

»  See  Westwood, /H/rotf.  to  the  Mod,  Classif,  of  IntecU,  ii.  (1840) 

*^  For  figures  and  descriptions  of  insect  and  gall,  see  EsUomologist, 
iv.  p.  17,  vii.  p.  241,  ix.  p.  53,  xi.  p.  131. 

"Scottish  Naturalist,  i.  (1871)  p.  116,  &c 

>*Vinen,  Jonm.  depharm,  et  de  cbim.  xxx.  (1856)  p.  290; 
"  English  Ink-Galls,"  Pharm.  Jonm.  2nd  ser.  iv.  p.  S2a 

**  See  Pernra.  Materia  Medica,  vol.  ii.  pt.  L  p.  347:  Pharm.  Joum. 
1st  ter.  vol.  vtii.  pp.  422-424. 

"  See  R.  H.  Stretch  and  C.  D.  Gibbca.  Proc.  California  Acad, 
of  Sciences,  iv.  pp.  a65  and  266. 
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\niieii,  /«■  (tl.),  vlth  tiUic  uiil  cDigic  irids,  ligncoiu  librr, 

ugarand.  in  the  cctU  araund  thr  iaoerslicUy  dumber,  calcium 
oialiie.  Oak-gallj  aie  nKuiiancd  tay  Thcopbmtut,  Dioicoritlei 
(i.  itb},  ud  other  undent  oritcrs,  indudini  Pliny  (JVol.  Hiil. 
xvi.  g,  lo,  »iv.  s).  according  to  wbom  Ihcy  may  be  produced 
"  in  a  single  nigbl."    Their  inseci  oiiitn  appan  ic  have  been 


ibbige  and  ceicala.     In  the  oortbcm  United  Stale*,  Eo 

ion>  of  IheM  delictic  minute  flleiGU  tbe  air  at  twiljgbl, 
ver  wbeat-fieldi  and  thrubberj.     A  itrong  nortb-mat 

Otbei  gall-makiog  dipteroui  flies  are  mcmben  of  the  family 
Tryprlidae,  which  diifigure  the  Ked-head*  of  planti,  and  of  the 
family  MyeiietkUiiat,  luch  a>  the  apedu  Sciva  lilkiU,'  Lflw, 
'ie  cauie  of  the  oblong  or  rounded  gnea  and  red  galli  ol 
ie  young  thoota  and  Icavrs  of  the  lime^ 
Galli  are  formed  alu  by  hem 


It  jAat  in  America.^  The  galla  of  autnple«  of  the  lait 
lily  are  coounon  objects  on  lime-leavei,  and  on  the  petiolri  of 
poplar.  An  American  Aphid  of  the  genua  Femphifai  pro- 
ablacfcinncdilealbciyaiidcut-ahapedei 
young  briDcba  of  the  hickory. 


The  Chine«  aalli  of 
Hoductd  by  Aftii  Chi 
BiaU-amda,  Rinh.],  i 

" ""  "■  iffi 


,  ulceration!  of  the  mouth  and 
iome  dozen  mor«  complainta.     In  Briti^  pharmacy  gall-nula 

untumli-m  lalliu  and  unintnlum  tallat  cum  opit.  and  ol  the 
linilura  lallai,  and  alio  u  a  louice  of  tannin  and  of  gallic  add 
(^,p-).  They  have  fiom  very  early  times  been  reaoncd  to  aa  a 
meanl  of  Uaining  the  hair  of  a  dark  colour,  and  they  are  the 
base  of  the  tattoomg  dye  of  the  Somali  women.' 

The  gall-making  Hymenoptera  include,  besides  the  Cynifidat 
proper,  ceilain  species  of  the  genua  Eurytmiia  (/idkhm,  Walah) 
and  family  Qbi/ciijrifiie,  e.g.  E.lnrdti,  the  "joint-worm"  of  the 
United  States,  which  produce*  galls  on  the  italka  of  wheat;' 
alio  various  memben  ol  the  family  Toakndinidat,  or  saw-fliea. 
The  larvae  of  the  latter  uaually  vacate  Iheir  galla,  to  spin  Ibeii 
cocoons  in  the  earth,  or,  as  In  the  case  of  Alkalia  iMtmiMalit, 
KIg.,  of  the  dematis.  may  emerge  from  tb«r  shelter  to  feed  for 
•ome  dayt  on  the  leaves  of  the  gall-bearing  plant. 


IS  gall.fon 
gnata  {CtdJemyidar),  mil 


cr.bodied 

_.    .  „  ,     id  the  wings  folded  over  the 

back. '  Some  of  them  build  cocoons  within  theic  galli,  others 
descend  to  the  ground  or  become  pupae.  The  true  willow-galla 
are  the  work  either  of  these  or  of  saw-aies.  Their  galls  are  to  be 
met  with  on  a  great  variety  of  pUnta  of  widely  distinct  genera, 
c.(.  the  ash,  maple,  hom-beim,  oak,'  grape-vine,'  alder,  goOM- 
berry,  blackberry,  pine,  juniper,  thistle,  fennel,  meadowsweet,' 

1 A  Cvxpltlc  HiiUry  itt  Dnti  (tnnilitian),  p.  tCp  Ooixlan.  ma). 

■  F.  Porter  Smith,  Cailrii.  lamris  tin  UaL  UtJua  ...ef  Clma, 

^'^  t.  Juiion,  FirM  FMsUpt  .a  E.  AfrUn.  p.  nt  (ti!6). 
'  A.  S.  Packard,  jun.,  Cuidt  Ie  Ol  Slady  nj  Jsncu,  p.  »J  (Salem. 

'(ii  the  t^ddomyidi  of  Qiircia  Crrrii.  Ke  Filch,  Eiit««fo(Ul. 

™'?il^on  CaUompa  tewHila.  Von  Haifflbofftn,  Vaianil.  i. 
i«fol..JiplC«...ii  lVi«.xin-,i>p,8oi.Bio. 

'See  EiiUmclatia'i  Uanlk.  Mat.  iv.  (lS68)  p.  iMi  and  fni 
figure  and  deKription,  Enttmabfiil,  u.  p.  15. 


.  . ined  by  Viedt  " 

ilage  than  Aleppo  galls.     Si. 

are  produced  by  Aphides  on  species  at  Piitatia, 

M.  ].  LichieiHteIn  has  eoabliihrd  the  fan  that  fmn  the  egg  of 
the  Aphis  of  Piuachw  nib,  Ataflcnn  Itnliiti.  li  hatched^ an 

— = "  '■'■-  galTfounder).  which  giva  birth  to  youag 

-ind  tlut  llieie,  having  acquired  wings,  0y  10 
.  .....'..■_  -|n(f  ffpf^nmi  nfgorv). 


■I.  Tbe«  last  biuii. 
—  n  depOHt  Uieir  ntf 
■eiual  indivktuali.  the 
'  ctlvc  of  gall-founder 

e  Cmfif.  taU..  Nov.  ... 

t.Hal..  1879.  p.  I7a). 


finally  comet  a  winged  tHwd  (the  pupi- 
I  from  the  ground  fly  to  the  Pistacbio.  and 
K.  From  the  pupae,  again,  are  devdoptd 
female,  ol  whl^h  lay  (K:un<la1ed  ea>  pn>. 
I.  thus  lecommencinB  the  bwlolial  eycle 
l«.  187*,  p.  7S1,  quoled  in  A*n.  lud  Uaf. 

KD  Tecognaxed  aa  galL-maken 


Fic.  >.— a.  ChineK  gall  (aboia'inal.uie):(.  ditto  braken.ibowiat 
thin.walled  cavity ;  c,  JapaneK  gall  [natuni  liae). 

there  are,  among  the  Coleoptera,  certain  CutciiUoniib  (ttH- 
wcevUs),  and  tpedes  of  the  eiotlc  SafiUai  and  lamiaiae  and  an 
•  A.  S  Packard,  jun..  Our  Qmmi^  IniaO.  p.  »1  {SJra,  VS. 
1S7]).  On  the  Hcsuan  fly.  CecidaiTH  ifeumclir,  Sai;,  the  May 
brood  of  which  pniducei  iwellinga  immediately  at 
batleyattacked6yii.Ke'-'^'--  "-"- " 


rep]. 


■•  Filch,  Tk€ 


■'?*'>  , 


^ Sj  (Albany,  ig47y. 

iilrtgsiriiiff  i«™ra**»'"'S»»™'".  P-  '*♦ 
■a  and  Stand  tlip.  n  tiu  Saint.  .  .ImttOt 
ywt.jp.  167  (Albany.  iSJft). 
lay.  rti™.  >«™.  m  ser.  viL  vli.  p.  310;  and 


■■  DiHtitfi  Pttyt.  Jnm.  covL  p.  UJ. 
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American  beetle,  Saperda  inomata  {Cerawihyddae),  which  forms 
the  pseudo-j^ls  of  Salix  longifolia  and  Pepulus  angulata,  or 
Cottonwood  Among  the  Lepidoptera  are  ^-forming  species 
belonging  to  the  Tineidae,  Aegeriidaef  Tartricidce  and  Ptero- 
pkoridiu.  The  larva  of  a  New  Zealand  moth,  Morvoa  nUffasciaUij 
Walk.  {Caccicia  gaUicvlens)^  of  the  family  Drepanulidae,  causes 
the  stem  of  a  creeping  plant,  on  the  pith  of  which  it  apparently 
subsists,  to  swell  up  into  a  fusiform  gaU.' 

Mite-galls,  or  acarocecidia,  arc  abnormal  growths  of  the  leaves 
of  planu,  produced  by  microscopic  Acaridea  of  the  genus 
Pkyloptus  (gall-mites),  and  consist  of  little  tufts  of  hairs,  or  of 
thickened  portions  of  the  leaves,  usually  most  hypertrophied  on 
the  upper  surface,  so  that  the  lower  is  drawn  up  into  the  interior, 
producing  a  bursiform  cavity.  Mite-galls  occur  on  the  sycamore, 
pear,  plum,  ash,  alder,  vine,  mulberry  and  many  other  plants; 
and  formerly,  e.g.  the  gall  known  as  Erineum  guercinuMt  on  the 
leaves  of  Qutrcus  Cerris,  were  taken  for  cryptogamic  structures. 
The  lime-leaf  "  nail-galls  "  of  Phytoptus  tUiae  closely  resemble  the 
**  trumpet-galls  "  formed  on  American  vines  by  a  species  of 
Ctcidomyia.*  Certain  minute  Nematoid  worms,  as  AnguHlula 
fcandens,  which  infests  the  ears  of  wheat,  also  give  rise  to  galls. 

Besides  the  larva  of  the  gaU-maker,  or  the  householder,  galls 
usually  contain  inquilines  or  lodgers,  the  Urvae  of  what  are 
termed  guest-flies  or  cuckoo-flies.  Thus  the  galls  of  Cynips  and 
iu  allies  are  inhabited  by  members  of  other  cynipideous  genera, 
as  Syiurgus,  AmUynotus  and  Synopknu;  and  the  pine-cone-like 
gall  of  Salix  strobUaides,  as  Walsh  has  shown,'  is  made  by  a  large 
spedes  of  Cuidomyia^  which  inhabiu  the  heart  of  the  mass,  the 
numerous  smaller  cecidomyidous  larvae  in  its  outer  part  being 
mere  inquilines.  In  many  instances  the  lodgers  axe  not  of  the 
same  order  of  insects  as  the  gall-makers.  Some  saw-flies,  for 
example,  are  inquilinous  in  the  galls  of  gall-gnats  and  some 
gall-gnaU  in  the  galls  of  saw-flies.  Again,  galls  may  afford 
harbour  to  insects  which  are  not  essentially  gall-feeders,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Curculio  beetle  Conotrachdius  ntHupkar^  Hbst.,  of 
which  one  brood  eats  the  fleshy  part  of  the  plum  and  peach,  and 
another  lives  in  the  "  black  knot "  of  the  plum-tree,  regarded 
by  Walsh  as  probably  a  true  ceddomyidous  gall.  The  same 
authority  {loc,  cit.  p.  550)  mentions  a  willow-gall  which  provides 
no  less  than  sixteen  insects  with  food  and  protection;  these  are 
preyed  upon  by  about  eight  others,  so  that  alltogether  some 
twenty-four  insects,  representing  eight  orders,  are  dependent  for 
their  existence  on  what  ta  the  common  observer  appears  to  be 
nothing  but  "an  unmeaning  mass  of  leaves."  Among  the 
numerous  insects  parasitic  on  the  inhabitants  of  gaUs  are 
hymenopterous  flies  of  the  family  ProctOrypidae,  and  of  the 
family  Ckakididae,  e.g.  CaUimome  regius,  the  larva  of  which 
preys  On  the  Urvae  of  both  Cynips  gjlutifiosa  and  its  lodger 
Synergus  facialis.  The  oak-apple  often  contains  the  larvae  of 
Braccmdae  and  Ickneumonidae,  which  Von  Schlechtendal  {he. 
sup.  cU.  p.  33)  considers  to  be  parasites  not  on  the  owner  of  the 
gall,  Andricus  Urminalis,  but  on  inquilinous  Toriricidae.  Birds 
are  to  be  included  among  the  enemies  of  gall-insects.  Oak-galls, 
for  example,  are  broken  open  by  the  titmouse  in  order  to  obtain 
the  grub  within,  and  the  "  button-galls  "  of  Neuratems  numis- 
maHsi  Oliv.,  are  eaten  by  pheasants. 

A  great  variety  of  deformations  and  growths  produced  by 
insects  and  mites  as  well  as  by  fungi  have  been  described.  They 
are  in  some  cases  very  slight,  and  in  others  form  remarkably 
la^  and  definite  structures.  The  whole  axe  now  included  under 
the  term  Ceddia;  a  prefix  gives  the  name  of  the  organism  to 
which  the  attacks  are  due,  e.g.  Phytoptooeddia  axe  the  galls 
formed  by  Phytc^tid  mites.  Simple  galls  are  those  that  arise 
when  only  one  member  of  a  plant  is  involved;  compound  galls 

*  For  figure  and  description  see  Zoology  tf  tho  "  Erebus  "  and 
"  Terror,    u.  pp.  46.  47  (1844-1875). 

'On  the  mite-nlU  and  their  makerB,  tee  F.  LOw.  "  BeitrSge  sur 
Naturvewh.  d'er  Gallmilben  {Phytoptus,  Duj.)."  Verkandl.  d.  tootog.- 
ioL  Ces.  in  Wien,  xxiv.  (1874),  pp.  3-16.  with  plate;  and  "  Uber 
Milbengallen  (Acaroccctdien)  der  Wiener-Gegend,"  ib.  pp.  495-5^ : 
Andrew  Murray,  Economic  Entomdogy,  Aptera,  pp.  331*374  (1876); 
and  F.  A.  W.  Thomas.  AUere  und  neue  Beobacktungen  Uber  Pkytopto- 
CeddUn  (Halle.  1877). 


are  the  lesult  of  attacks  on  buds.  Amongst  the  most  remark* 
able  gaUs  recently  discovered  we  may  mention  those  found  on 
Eucalyptus,  Casuarina  and  other  trees  and  plants  in  Australia. 
They  are  remarkable  for  thdr  variety,  and  are  due  to  small 
scale-insects  of  the  peculiar  sub-family  Brachyscelinae.  As 
regards  the  mode  of  production  of  galls,  the  most  important 
distinction  is  between  galls  that  result  from  the  introduction  o^ 
an  egg,  or  other  matter,  into  the  interior  of  the  plant,  and  those 
that  are  due  to  an  agent  acting  externally,  the  gall  in  the  latter 
case  frequently  growing  in  such  a  manner  as  ultimately  to  enclose 
its  producers.  The  form  and  nature  of  the  gall  are  the  result 
of  the  powers  of  growth  possessed  by  the  plant.  It  has  long  been 
known,  and  is  now  generally  recognized,  that  a  gaU  can  only  be 
produced  when  the  tissue  of  a  plant  is  interfered  with  during,  or 
prior  to,  the  actual  development  of  the  tissue.  Little  more  than 
this  is  known.  The  power  that  gaU-producers  possess  of  in- 
fluendng  by  direct  interference  the  growth  of  the  cells  of  the  plant 
that  affords  them  the  means  of  subsistence  is  an  art  that  appears 
to  be  widely  spread  among  animals,  but  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  which  we  have  little  knowledge.  The  views  of  Adier  as  to  the 
alternation  of  generations  of  numerous  gall-flies  have  been  fully 
confirmed,  it  having  been  ascertained  by  direct  observation  that 
the  galls  and  the  insects  produced  from  them  in  one  generation 
are  entirely  different  from  the  next  generation;  and.  it  has  also 
been  rendered  certain  that  frequently  one  of  the  alternate 
generations  is  parthenogenetic,  no  males  being  produced.  It  is 
supposed  that  these  remarkable  phenomena  have  gradually 
been  evoked  by  difference  in  the  nutrition  of  the  alternating 
generations.  When  two  different  generations  are  produced  in 
one  year  on  the  same  kind  of  tree  it  is  dear  the  properties  of  the 
sap  and  tissues  of  the  tree  must  be  diverse  so  that  the  two  genera- 
tions are  adapted  to  different  conditions.  In  some  cases  the 
alternating  generations  are  produced  on  different  q>edes  of  trees, 
and  even  on  different  parts  of  the  two  spedes. 

On  galls  and  their  makers  and  inhabitants  see  furthei^-J.  T.  C 
Rataeburg,  Die  Forst-Inseclen,  Tcil  iii.  pp.  M  seq.  (Beriin,  1844); 
T.  W.  Harris,  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation  (Boston,  U.S..  and  cd.. 
1852);  C.  L.  Koch,  Die  Pflansenlduse  Apkiden  (Nuremberg.  1834); 
T.  Hartiff.  Die  FamUien  der  BUMwespen  und  HoUwespen  (Berhn, 
i860);  V^lsh,  "  On  the  Insects,  Coleopterous,  Hymenopterous  and 


If.       ,. 
A  List  of  Gall-beanng  British  Plants."  ib,  v.  pp.  118  and  316: 
G.  L.  Mayr,  Die  mitteleuropdiscken  EichengaUen  m  Wort  und  Bild 


Tofvmiden,"  ib.  xxiv.  pp.  53-1 V  (abstracted  in  Cistida  entomologica 
i.,  London,   1869-1876);  P.  L6w.  "  Bdtrftge  sur  Kenntnis  der 


Gallmflcken, 
and  P 


Hcken,"  ib.vp.  14^-163,  and  331-338;  J.  E.  von  Bergenstamm 
.  Low,  "Synopsis  Cecidomyidarum,  ib.  xxvi.  pp.  1*104; 
Perris,  Ann.  Soc.  Entom.  de  France,  4th  ser.  vol.  x.  pp.  176-18^: 
R.  Osten-Sackcn,  "  On  the  North  American  Ceddomyidae,"  Smith- 
sonian Miscdlaneous  Collections,  vol.  vi.  (1867),  p.  173  :E.  L.  Taachen- 
berg,  Entomologie  fUr  Cdrtner  und  Gartenjreunde  (Leipsig,  1871); 
J.  W.  H.  Tnitl,  "  Scottish  Galls."  Scottish  Naturalist,  i.  (1871),  pp. 
133.  &C.:  Albert  Mailer.  "  British  CallJnaMt,"  The  Entomologists 
Annual  ji 


aus 
ubainville 
and  J.  Vesque.  Les  MaladiesHes  planus  cuUwUs,  pp.  98-'io«  (Paris, 
1 878),  (F.  H.  B.) 

OALLUPPI,  PASQUALB  (i 770-1846),  Italian  phUosopher, 
was  born  on  the  and  of  April  1770  at  Tropea,  in  Cdabria.  He 
was  of  good  family,  and  after  studying  at  the  university  of  Naples 
he  entered  the  public  service,  and  was  for  many  years  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  administtation  of  finances.  At  the  age  of 
sixty,  having  become  widely  known  by  his  writingson philosophy, 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Naples,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  November  1846. 
Hb  most  important  works  are:  Lettere  filasoficke  (1837), in  which 
he  traces  his  philosophical  development;  Elementi  di  Jilasofia 
(1832);  Saggio  JUosojico  suUa  critica  ddla  conoscenu  (i8i9> 
1833);  SulT  analisi  e  suUa  sinlesi  (1807);  Ledoni  di  logica  e 
di  nulajuica  (1833-1836);  Filosofia  ddla  vdontd  (1833-1843, 
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incomplete);   Sloria  delta  filosofia   (i.,    1842);   Cottsiderasioni 

JUosoficke  suit'  idealUmo  trascendaUaU  (1841),  a  memoir  on  the 

system  of  Fichte. 

On  his  philosophical  views  see  L.  Fcrri,  Essai  sur  Fhistoire  de  la 
philosophte  en  ItalU  au  XIX*  siicle,  i.  (1869):  V.  Botta  in  Ucber- 
weg's  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  ii.  app.  a:  G.  Barzcllotti,  "  Philosophy 
in  Italy."  in  Mind,  iii.  (1878);  V.  Lastnicci.  PasquaU  Cailuppu 
Studio  critico  (Florence,  1890). 

OALLUS,  CORNELIUS  (c.  70-26  B.c.)i  Roman  poet,  orator  and 
politician,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  Forum  Julii  (Prijus) 
in  GauL  At  an  early  age  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
taught  by  the  same  master  as  Virgil  and  Varius  Rufua.  Virgil, 
who  dedicated  one  of  his  eclogues  (x.)  to  him,  was  in  great 
measure  indebted  to  the  influence  of  Gallus  for  the  restoration  of 
his  estate.  In  political  life  Gallus  espoused  the  cause  of  Octavi- 
anus,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services  was  made  praefect  of  Egypt 
(Suetonius,  Augustus,  66).  His  conduct  in  this  position  after- 
wards brought  him  into  disgrace  with  the  emperor,  and  having 
been  deprived  of  his  estates  and  sentenced  to  banishment,  he 
put  an  end  to  his  life  (Dio  Cassius  liii.  aj).  Gallus  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  among  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  intellect, 
and  Ovid  (Tmiia,  iv.  10)  considered  him  the  first  of  the  elegiac 
poets  of  Rome.  He  wrote  four  books  of  elegies  chiefly  on  his 
mistress  Lycoris  (a  poetical  name  for  Cytheris,  a  notorious 
actress),  in  which  he  took  for  his  model  Euphorion  of  Chalcis 
(q.v.)]  he  also  translated  some  of  this  author's  works  into  Latin. 
Nothing  by  him  has  survived;  the  fragments  of  the  four  poems 
attributed  to  him  (first  published  by  Aldus  Manutius  in  1590 
and  printed  in  A.  Riese's  AtUkologia  Latimit  1869)  are  generally 
remrded  as  a  forgery. 

See  C.  Vfllker,  De  C.  CaUi  vita  et  scriptis  (1840-18^):  A.  Nicolas. 
Delavieet  des  ouvrates  de  C.  Coitus  (1851 ),  an  exhaustive  monograph. 
An  inscription  found  at  Philae  (published  1896)  records  the  Egyptian 
exploits;  see  M.  Schans,  Cesckichte  der  rdmischen  Litteratur,  and 
Plessts.  Poisie  latine  (1909). 

GALLUS,  6AIUS  AELIUS,  praefect  of  E^t  26-24  B.C.  By 
order  of  Augustus  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  Arabia  Felix, 
with  disastrous  results.  The  troops  suffered  greatly  from  disease, 
heat,  want  of  water  and  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  treachery  of  a  foreign  guide  also  added  to  his 
difficulties.  After  six  months  Gallus  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Alexandria,  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  force.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  gives  an  account  of  the 
expedition  (xvi.  pp.  780-782;  see  also  Dio  Cassius  liii.  29; 
Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  3a;  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans  under 
the  Empire,  ch.  34;  H.  KrOger,  Der  Pddxug  dts  A.  G.  nach 
dem  glUcklidien  Arabien,  i86a).  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
Aelius  Gallus  frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  whose  remedies  are 
stated  to  have  been  used  with  success  in  an  Arabian  expedition. 

OALLUS,  OAIUS  CBSTIUS,  governor  of  Syria  during  the  reign 
of  Nero.  When  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  stirred  to  revolt  by  the 
outrages  of  the  Roman  procurators,  had  seized  the  fortress  of 
Masada  and  treacherously  murdered  the  garrison  of  the  palace 
of  Herod,  Gallus  set  out  from  Antioch  to  restore  order.  On  the 
17th  of  November  a.d.  66  he  arrived  before  Jerusalem.  Having 
gained  possession  of  the  northern  suburb,  he  attacked  the  temple 
mount;  but,  after  five  days'  fighting,  just  when  (according  to 
Josephus)  success  was  within  his  grasp,  he  unaccountably  with- 
drew his  forces.  During  his  retreat  he  was  closely  pursued  by 
the  Jews  and  surrounded  in  a  ravine,  and  only  succeeded  in 
making  good  his  escape  to  Antioch  by  sacrificing  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  and  a  large  amount  of  war  material.  Soon  after 
his  return  Gallus  died  (before  the  spring  of  67),  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  governorship  by  Licinius  Mudanus,  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  being  entrusted  to  Vespasian. 

See  Tacitus.  Hist.  v.  10,  13;  Suetonius,  Vespasian,  4;  Joeephus, 
Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  u-ao;  E.  SchOrer.  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  People,  div.  i. 
vol.  ii.  p.  aia  (£ng.  tr.,  1890). 

OALLUS,  OAIUS  SULPICIUS,  Roman  general,  statesman 
and  orator.  Under  Lucius  Aemilius  Paulus,  his  intimate  friend, 
he  commanded  the  and  legion  in  the  campaign  against  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  gained  great  reputation  for  having  pre- 
dicted an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Pydna  (x68  B.C.).    On  his  return  frond  Macedonia  he  was  elected 


consul  (166).  and  in  the  same  year  reduced  the  Ligurians  to 
submission.  In  164  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Greece  and 
Asia,  where  he  held  a  meeting  at  Sardis  to  investigate  the  charges 
brought  against  Eumencs  of  Pergamum  by  the  representatives 
of  various  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Gallus  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, an  excellent  Greek  scholar,  and  in  his  later  years  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  on  which  subject  he  is  quoted 
as  an  authority  by  Pliny. 

Sec  Livy  xliv.  37,  Epit.  46:  Polybius  xxxi.  9,  10;  Cicero.  Brutus, 
ao.  De  officiis,  I  6.  De  senectute,  14 ;  Pliny.  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  9. 

OALOIS,  EVARISTB  (181Z-X832),  French  mathematician,  was 
born  on  the  25th  of  October  181 1,  and  killed  in  a  duel  on  the  31st 
of  May  183 a.  An  obituary  notice  by  his  friend  Auguste  ChevaUer 
appeared  in  the  Retme  encyclopidique  (1832);  and  his  collected 
works  are  published.  Journal  de  Liouvitle  (1846),  pp.  381-444, 
about  fifty  of  these  pages  being  occupied  by  researches  on  the 
resolubility  of  algebraic  equations  by  radicals.  This  branch  of 
algebra  he  notably  enriched,  and  to  him  is  also  due  the  notion 
of  a  group  of  substitutions  (see  Equation:  Theory  of  Equations; 
also  Groups,  Theory  of). 

His  a>llected  works,  with  an  introduction  by  C.  F.  Picard.  were 
published  in  1897  at  Paris. 

0AL8T0N,  a  police  burgh  and  manufacturing  town  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  4876.  It  is  situated  on  the  Irvine,  5  m. 
E.  by  S.  of  Kilmarnock,  with  a  station  on  the  Glasgow  &  South- 
western railway.  The  manufactures  include  blankets,  lace, 
muslin,  hosiery  and  paper-millboard,  and  coal  is  worked  in  the 
vicinity.  'About  x  m.  to  the  north,  amid  the  "  bonnie  woods  and 
braes,"  is  Loudoun  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Loudoun. 

OALT,  SIR  ALEXAHDBR  TILLOCH  (1817-1893),  Canadian 
statesman,  was  the  youngest  son  of  John  Gait  the  author.  Bom 
in  London  on  the  6th  of  September  1817,  he  emigrated  to  Canada 
in  1835,  and  settled  in  Sherbrooke,  in  the  province  of  (^ebec, 
where  he  entered  the  service  of  the  British  American  Land  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  rose  to  be  chief  commissioner.  Later  he  was 
one  of  the  contractors  for  extending  the  Grand  Trunk  railway 
westward  from  Toronto.  He  entered  public  life  in  1 849  as  Liberal 
member  for  the  county  of  Sherbrooke,  but  opposed  the  chief 
measure  of  his  party,  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  and  in  the  same 
year  signed  a  manifesto  in  favour  of  union  with  the  United  States, 
believing  that  in  no  other  way  could  Protestant  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  ascendancy  over  the  Roman  Catholic  French  majority  in 
his  native  province  be  maintained.  In  the  same  year  he  retired 
from  pariiament  but  re-entered  it  in  1853,  and  was  tiU  1872  the 
chief  representative  of  the  English-speaking  Protestants  of 
Quebec  province.  On  the  fall  of  the  Brown-Dorion  administra- 
tion in  1858  he  was  called  on  to  form  a  ministry,  but  declined 
the  task,  and  bec/ime  finance  minister  under  Sir  John  Macdonald 
and  Sir  George  Cartier  on  condition  that  the  federation  of  the 
British  North  American  provinces  should  become  a  part  of  their 
programme.  From  1 858  to  1 862  and  1864  to  1 867  he  was  finance 
minister,  and  did  much  to  reduce  the  somewhat  chaotic  finances 
of  Canada  into  order.  To  him  are  due  the  introduction  of  the 
decimal  sjrstem  of  currency  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
protection  to  Canadian  manufactures.  To  his  diplomacy  was 
due  the  coalition  in  1864  between  Macdonald,  Brown  and  Cartier, 
which  carried  the  federation  of  the  British  North  American 
provinces,  and  throughout  the  three  years  of  negotiation  which 
followed  his  was  one  of  the  chief  influences.  He  became  finance 
minister  in  the  first  Dominion  minbtry,  but  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  resigned  on  the  4th  of  November  1867.  After  bis 
retirement  he  gave  to  the  administration  of  Sir  John  Macdonald 
a  support  which  grew  more  and  more  fitful,  and  advocated 
independence  as  the  final  destiny  of  Canada:  In  1871  he  was 
again  offered  the  minbtry  of  finance  on  condition  of  abandoning 
these  views,  but  declined.  In  1877  he  was  the  Canadian  nominee 
on  the  Anglo-American  fisheries  commission  at  Halifax,  and 
rendered  brilliant  service.  In  x 880  he  was  ap[>ointed  Canadian 
high  commissioner  to  Great  Britain,  but  retired  in  X883  in  favour 
of  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  During  this  period  he  advocated  imperial 
federation.  He  was  Canadian  delegate  at  the  Paris  MoneULry 
Conference  of  1881,  and  to  the  International  Exhibition  of 
Fbheries  in  1883.    From  thb  date  till  hb  death  on  the  19th  of 
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September  1893  be  lived  in  retirement.  No  Canadian  statesman 
has  had  sounder  or  more  abundant  ideas,  but  a  certain  intellectual 
fickleness  made  him  always  a  somewhat  untrustworthy  colleague 
in  political  life.  (W.  L.  G.) 

OALT,  iOHH  (1779-1839),  Scottish  novelist,  was  bom  at 
Irvine,  Ayrshire,  on  the  2nd  of  May  1779.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Irvine  and  Greenock,  and  read  largely  from  one  of 
the  public  libraries  while  serving  as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  office. 
In  1804  he  went  to  settle  in  London,  where  he  published  anony- 
mously a  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Largs.  After  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  succeed  in  business  Gait  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
but  was  never  called  to  the  bar.  He  obtained  a  commission  from 
a  British  firm  to  go  abroad  to  find  out  whether  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  deems  could  be  evaded.  He  met  Byron  and  Sir  John 
Hobbouse  at  Gibraltar,  travelled  with  Byron  to  Malta,  and  met 
him  again  at  Athens.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the 
Glasgow  merchant  Kiricman  Finlay  on  similar  business  at 
Gibnltar,  and  in  1814  visited  France  and  Holland.  His  early 
works  are  the  Life  and  Administration  of  Wdsey,  Voyagts  and 
TtomUj  Liters  from  the  Levani^  the  Life  of  Benjamin  West, 
Histerical  Pictures  and  The  Wandering  Jew;  and  he  induced 
Colbum  to  publbh  a  periodical  containing  dramatic  pieces 
rejected  by  London  managers.  These  were  afterwards  edited 
by  Gait  as  the  New  British  Theatre,  which  included  some  plays  of 
hii  own.  He  first  showed  his  real  power  as  a  writer  of  fiction  in 
The  Ayrshire  Legatees,  which  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine 
in  i8ao.  This  was  followed  in  1821  by  his  masterpiece — The 
Annals  of  the  Parish-,  and,  at  short  intervals,  Sir  Andrew  Wylie, 
The  Entail,  The  Steam-Boat  and  The  Provost  were  published. 
These  humorous  studies  of  Scottish  character  are  aU  in  his 
ha|q>icst  manner.  Hb  next  works  were  Ringan  Gilhaize  (1823), 
a  story  of  the  Covenanters;  The  Spaewife  (1823),  which  relates 
to  the  times  of  James  I.  of  Scotland;  Rothdan  (1824),  a  novel 
founded  on  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  The  Omen-  (1825),  which 
was  favourably  ^tidzed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  The  Last 
cf  the  Lairds,  another  picture  of  Scottish  life. 

In  i8a6  he  went  to  America  as  secretary  to  the  Canada  Land 
Compan3^  He  carried  out  extensive  schemes  of  colonization, 
and  opened  up  a  road  through  what  was  men  forest  country 
between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie.  In  1827  he  founded  Guelph  in 
upper  Canada,  passing  on  his  way  the  township  of  Gait  on  the 
Grand  river,  named  after  him  by  the  Hon.  William  Dixon.  But 
all  this  work  proved  financially  unprofitable  to  Gait.  In  1829 
he  returned  to  England  commercially  a  ruined  man,  and  devoted 
himself  with  great  ardour  to  literary  pursuits,  of  which  the  first 
fruit  was  Lawrie  Todd—-ont  of  his  best  novels.  Then  came 
S4n$thennan,  a  tale  of  Scottish  life  in  the  times  of  Queen  Mary. 
In  1830  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Courier  newspaper — a 
post  he  soon  relinquished.  His  untiring  industry  was  seen  in  the 
publication,  in  rapid  succession,  of  a  Life  of  Byron,  Lives  of-the 
Players,  Bogle  Corbet,  Stanley  Buxton,  The  Member,  The  Radical, 
Eben  Erskine,  The  Stolen  Child,  his  Autobiography,  and  a  col- 
lection of  tales  entitled  Stories  of  the  Study.  In  1834  appeared 
his  Literary  Life  and  Miscellanies,  dedicated  by  permission  to 
William  IV.,  who  sent  the  author  a  present  of  £200.  As  soon  as 
this  work  was  published  Gait  retired  to  Greenock,  where  he 
continued  his  literary  labours  till  his  death  on  the  xxth  of  April 

1839. 

Gait,  like  almost  all  voluminous  writers,  was  exceedingly 
unequal.  His  masterpieces  are  TA«  Ayrshire  Legatees,  The 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  The  Entail,  The  Provost 
and  Lawrie  Todd.  The  Ayrshire  Legatees  gives,  in  the  form  of 
a  number  of  exceedingly  diverting  letters,  the  adventures  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Pringle  and  his  family  in  London.  The  letters  are  made 
the  excuse  for  endless  tea-parties  and  meetings  of  kirk-session 
in  the  rural  parish  of  Gamock.  The  Annals  of  the  Parish  are 
told  by  the  Rev.  Micah  Balwhidder,  Gait's  finest  character.  This 
work  (which,  be  it  remembered,  existed  in  MS.  before  Waverley 
was  published)  is  a  splendid  picture  of  the  old-fashioned  Scottish 
pastor  and  the  life  of  a  country  parish;  and,  in  rich  humour, 
genuine  pathos  and  truth  to  nature  it  is  unsurpassed  even  by 
Scott.    It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  homely  graces  of  the  Scottish 


dialect,  and  preserves  much  vigorous  Doric  phraseology  fast  pass- 
ing out  of  use  even  in  country  districts.  In  this  novel  Mr  Gait 
used,  for  the  first  time,  the  term  "  Utilitarian,"  which  afterwards 
became  so  intimately  associated  with  the  doctrines  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Bentham  (see  Annals  of  the  Parish,  chap,  xxxv., 
and  a  note  by  Mill  in  Utiliiarianism,  chap.  ii.).  In  Sir  A  ndrew 
Wylie  the  hero  entered  London  as  a  poor  lad,  but  achieved  re- 
markable success  by  hisshrewd  business  qualities.  The  character 
is  somewhat  exa^erated,  but  excessively  amusing.  The  Entail 
was  read  thrice  by  Byron  and  Scott,  and  is  the  best  of  Gall's 
longer  novels.  Leddy  Grippy  is  a  wonderful  creation,  and  was 
considered  by  Byron  equal  to  any  female  character  in  literature 
since  Shakespeare's  time.  The  Provost,  in  which  Provost  Pawkie 
tells  his  own  story,  portrays  inimitably  the  jobbery,  bickerings 
and  self-seeking  of  municipal  dignitaries  in  a  quaint  Scottish 
burgh.  In  Lawrie  Todd  Gait,  by  giving  us  the  Scot  in  America, 
accomplished  a  feat  which  Sir  Walter  never  attempted.  This 
novel  exhibits  more  variety  of  style  and  a  greater  love  of  nature 
than  his  other  books.  Hie  life  of  a  settler  is  depicted  with  unerring 
pencil,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  and  imaginative  power  much  more 
poetical  than  any  of  the  author's  professed  poems. 

The  best  of  Gait's  novels  were  reprinted  in  Blackwood's  Standard 
Novels,  to  volume  i.  of  which  his  fnend  Dr  Moir  prefixed  a  memoir. 

OALT,  a  town  in  Waterloo  county,  Ontario,  Canada,  23  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Hamilton,  on  the  Grand  river  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Canadian  Pacific  railways.  Pop.  (i88x)  5x87;  (190X)  7866. 
It  is  named  after  John  Gait,  the  author.  It  has  excellent  water 
privileges  which  furnish  power  for  flour-miUs  and  for  manu- 
factures of  edge  tools,  castings,  machinery,  paper  and  other 
industries. 

OALTON,  SIR  FRANCIS  (x822'  ),  English  anthropologist, 
son  of  S.  T.  Galton,  of  Duddcston,  Warwickshire,  was  bom  on  the 
x6th  of  Febmary  X822.  His  grandfather  was  the  poet-naturalist 
Erasmus  Darwin,  and  Charles  Darwin  was  his  cousin.  After 
attending  King  Edward  VI.'s  grammar  school,  Birmingham,  he 
studied  at  Birmingham  hospital,  and  afterwards  at  King's 
College,  London,  with  the  intention  of  making  medicine  his  pro- 
fession; but  after  taking  his  degree  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  X843  he  changed  his  mind.  The  years  1845-X846  he  vptvA  in 
travelling  in  the  Sudan,  and  in  X850  he  made  an  exploration,  with 
Dr  John  Anderson,  of  Damaraland  and  the  Ovampo  country  in 
south-west  Africa,  starting  from  Walfisch  Bay.  These  tracts  had 
practically  never  been  traversed  before,  and  on  the  appearance 
of  the  published  account  of  his  journey  and  experiences  under  the 
title  of  Narrative  of  an  Explorer  in  Tropical  South  Africa  (1853) 
Galton  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  His  Art  of  Travd;  or.  Shifts  and  Contrivances  in  Wild 
Countries  was  first  published  in  1855.  In  x86o  he  visited  the 
north  of  Spain,  and  published  the  fruits  of  hb  observations  of  the 
country  and  the  people  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes,  which 
he  edited,  entitled  Vacation  Tourists.  He  then  turned  to  meteor- 
ology, the  result  of  his  investigations  appearing  in, Meteoro- 
gfaphica,  published  in  X863.  This  work  was  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  chart  the  weather  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  in  it  also 
the  author  first  established  the  existence  and  theory  of  anti- 
cyclones. Galton  was  a  member  of  the  meteorological  committee 
(1868),  and  of  the  Meteorological  Council  which  succeeded  it,  for 
over  thirty  years.  But  his  name  is  most  closely  associated  with 
studies  in  anthropology  and  e^cially  in  heredity.  In  1869 
appeared  his  Her^itary  Genius,  its  Laws  and  Consequetues,  a  work 
which  excited  much  interest  in  scientific  and  medical  circles.  This 
was  followed  by  English  Men  of  Science,  their  Nature  and  Nurture, 
published  in  1874;  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty  and  its  Develop- 
ment,  issued  in  1883;  Life-History  Album  (1884);  Ruord  of 
Family  Faculties  (X884)  (tabular  forms  and  directions  for  enter- 
ing data,  with  a  preface);  and  Natural  Inheritance  (1889).  The 
idea  that  systematic  efforts  should  be  made  to  improve  the  breed 
of  mankind  by  checking  the  birth-rate  of  the  unfit  and  further- 
ing the  productivity  of  the  fit  was  first  put  forward  by  him  in  1865 ; 
he  mooted  it  again  in  1884,  using  the  term  "  eugenics  "  for  the 
first  time  in  Human  Faculty,  and  in  1904  he  endowed  a  research 
fellowship  in  the  university  of  London  for  the  promotion  of 
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knowledge  of  that  subjett,  which  was  defined  as  "  the  study  of 
agencies  under  social  control  that  may  improve  or  impair  the 
racial  qualities  of  future  generations,  either  physically  or  men- 
tally." Galton  was  the  author  of  memcnrs  on  various  an- 
thropometric subjects;  he  originated  the  process  of  composite 
portraiture,  and  paid  much  attention  to  finger-prints  and  their 
employment  for  the  identification  of  criminals,  his  publications 
on  this  subject  including  Finger  Prints  (1893),  Decipherment  of 
Blurred  Finger  Prints  (1893)  and  Finger  Print  Directories  (1895). 
From  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  i860, 
he  received  a  royal  medal  in  1886  and  the  Darwin  medal  in  190a, 
and  honorary  degrees  were  bestowed  on  him  by  Oxford  (1894) 
and  Cambridge  (1895).  In  1908  he  published  Memories  of  My 
Life,  and  in  1909  he  received  a  knighthood. 

OALUPPI,  BALDASSARB  (i 706-1785),  Italian  musical  com- 
poser, was  bom  on  the  i8th  of  October  1706  on  the  island  of 
Burano  near  Venice,  from  which  he  was  often  known  by  the 
nickname  of  Buranello.  His  father,  a  barber,  and  violinist  at  the 
local  theatre,  was  his  first  teacher.  His  first  opera,  composed  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  being  hissed  off  the  stage,  he  determined  to 
study  seriously,  and  entered  the  Conservatorio  dcgli  Incurabili  at 
Venice,  as  a  pupil  of  Antonio  Lotti.  After  successfully  producing 
two  operas  in  collaboration  with  a  fellow-pupil,  G.  B.  Pescetti,  in 
1728  and  1739,  he  entered  upon  a  busy  career  as  a  composer  of 
operas  for  Venetian  theatres,  writing  sometimes  as  many  as  five 
in  a  year.  He  visited  London  in  1741,  and  arranged  a  pastkcio, 
Alexander  in  Persia,  for  the  Haymarket.  Bumey  considered  his 
influence  on  English  music  to  have  been  very  powerful.  In  1740 
he  became  vice-maestro  di  cappeUa  at  St  Mark's  and  maestro  in 
1762.  In  1749  he  began  writing  comic  operas  to  libretti  by 
Goldoni,  which  enjoyed  an  enormous  popularity.  He  was  invited 
to  Russia  by  Catherine  II.  in  1766,  where  his  operas  made  a 
favourable  impression,  and  his  influence  was  also  felt  in  Russian 
church  music.  He  returned  to  Venice  in  1768,  where  he  had  held 
the  post  of  director  of  the  Conservatorio  degli  Incurabili  since 
1762.    He  died  on  the  3rd  of  January  1785. 

Galuppi's  best  works  are  his  comic  operas,  of  which  //  Filosofo 
di  Campfigna  (1754),  known  in  England  as  The  Guardian  Trich'd 
(Dublin,  1762)  was  the  most  popular.  His  melody  is  attractive 
rather  than  original,  but  his  workmanship  in  harmony  and 
orchestration  is  generally  superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  extend  the  concerted  finales  of 
Leo  and  Logroscino  into  a  chain  of  several  separate  movements, 
working  up  to  a  climax,  but  in  this  respect  he  is  much  inferior  to 
Sarti  and  Moxart. 

Browning's  poem,  **  A  ToccaU  of  Galuppi,"  does  not  refer  to 
any  known  composition,  but  more  probably  to  an  imaginary 
extem[>orization  on  the  harpsichord,  such  as  was  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  musical  gatherings  of  Galuppi's  day. 

See  also 'Alfred  Wotouermc,  Baldassare  Caluppi,  ilude  biblio- 
graphique  sur  ses  eetnres  aramaliques  (Brussels,  1902).    Many  of  his 
autosraph  scores  are  in  the  library  of  the  Brussels  conservatoire. 
.  (E.J.  D.) 

OALVANI,  LUIOI  (1737-1798),  Italian  physiologist,  after 
whom  galvanism  received  its  name,  was  bom  at  Bologna  on  the 
9th  of  September  1737.  It  was  his  wish  in  early  life  to  enter  the 
church,  but  by  his  parents  he  was  educated  for  a  medical  career. 
At  the  university  of  Bologna,  in  which  city  he  practised,  he  was 
in  1762  appointed  public  lecturer  in  anatomy,  and  soon  gained 
repute  as  a  skilled  though  not  eloquent  teacher,  and,  chiefly  from 
his  researches  on  the  organs  of  hearing  and  genito-urinary  tract 
of  birds,  as  a  comparative  anatomist.  His  celebrated  theory 
of  animal  electricity  he  enunciated  in  a  treatise,  "  De  viribus 
electricitatis  in  motu  musculari  commentarius,"  published  in  the 
7th' volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Institute  of  Sciences  at  Bologna 
in  1 79 1,  and  separately  at  Modena  in  the  following  year,  and 
elsewhere  subsequently.  The  statement  has  frequently  been 
repeated  that,. in  1786,  Galvani  had  noticed  that  the  leg  of  a 
skinned  frog,  on  being  accidentally  touched  by  a  scalpel  which 
had  lain  near  an  electrical  machine,  was  thrown  into  violent 
convulsions;  and  that  it  was  thus  that  his  attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  relations  of  animal  functions  to  electricity.    From 


documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  however, 
it  appears  that  twenty  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  his 
Commentary  Galvani  was  already  engaged  in  investigations  as 
to  the  action  of  electricity  upon  the  muscles  oi  frogs.  The 
observation  that  the  suspension  of  certain  of  these  animals'on  an 
iron  railing  by  copper  hooks  caused  twitching  in  the  muscles  of 
their  legs  led  him  to'  the  invention  of  his  metallic  arc,  the  first 
experiment  with  which  is  described  in  the  third  part  of  the 
Commentary f  with  the  date  September  20,  1786.  The  arc  he 
constracted  of  two  different  metals,  which,  placed  in  contact 
the  one  with  a  frog's  nerve  and  the  other  with  a  muscle,  caused 
contraction  of  the  latter.  In  Galvani's  view  the  motions  of  the 
muscle  were  the  result  of  the  union,  by  means  of  the  metallic  arc, 
of  its  exterior  or  negative  electrical  charge  with  positive  electricity 
which  proceeded along-the  nerve  from  its  inner  substance.  Volta, 
on  the  other  hand,  attributed  them  solely  to  the  effect  of 
electricity  having  its  source  in  the  junction  of  the  two  dissimilar 
metals  of  the  arc,  and  regarded  the  nerve  and  musde  simply  as 
conductors.  On  Galvani's  refusal,  from  religious  scruples,  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  (Cisalpine  republic  in  2797,  he 
was  removed  from  his  professorship.  Deprived  thus  of  the  means 
of  livelihood,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  his  brother  Giacomo, 
where  he  soon  fell  into  a  feverish  decline.  The  republican 
govcmment,  in  consideration  of  his  great  scientific  fame,  eventu- 
ally, but  too  late,  determined  to  reinstate  him  in  his  chair,  and  he 
died  at  Bologna  on  the  4th  of  December  1798. 

A  quarto  edition  of  hi*  works  was  published  at  Bologna  in  1841- 
1842.  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of  that  city,  under 
the  title  Opere  edile  m  inedite  del  professore  Luigi  Gahani, 

GALVANIZED  IRON,  sheet  iron  having  its  surface  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  zinc.  In  spite  of  the  name,  galvanic 
action  has  often  no  part  in  the  production  of  galvanized  iron, 
which  is  prepared  by  dipping  the  iron,  properly  cleaned  and 
pickled  in  acid,  in  a  bath  of  molten  zinc.  The  hotter  the  zinc  the 
thinner  the  coating,  but  as  a  high  temperature  of  the  bath  is 
attended  with  certain  objections,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  use  a 
moderate  temperature  and  clear  off  the  excess  of  zinc  by  passing 
the  plates  between  rollers.  In  Norwood  and  Rogers's  process  a 
thin  coating  of  tin  is  applied  to  the  iron  before  it  is  dipped  in  the 
zinc,  by  putting  the  plates  between  layers  of  granulat«l  tin  in  a 
wooden  tank  containing  a  dilute  solution  of  stannous  chloride, 
when  tin  is  deposited  on  them  by  galvanic  action.  In  "  cold 
galvanizing  "  the  zinc  is  deposited  electrolytically  from  a  bath, 
preferably  kept  neutral  or  slightly  acid,  containing  m  zo% 
solution  of  crystallized  zinc  sulphate,  ZnS04-7HtO.  The  resulting 
surface  is  usually  duller  and  less  lustrous  than  that  obtained  by 
the  use  of  molten  zinc  Another  method  of  forming  a  coating  of 
zinc,  known  as  "  sherardizing,"  was  invented  by  Sherard  Cowper- 
Coles,  who  found  that  metals  embedded  in  zinc  dust  (a  product 
obtained  in  zinc  manufacture  and  consisting  of  metallic  zinc  mixed 
with  a  certain  amount  of  zinc  oxide)  and  heated  to  temperatures 
well  below  the  melting  point  of  zinc,  become  coated  with  a  layer 
of  that  metal.  In  carrying  out  the  process  the  articles  are  placed 
in  an  air-tight  vessel  with  the  zinc  dust,  which  must  be  dry,  and 
subjected  to  a  heat  of  2  50-330**  C,  the  time  for  which  the  heating 
is  continued  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  required 
and  varying  from  one-half  to  several  houn.  If  an  air-tight 
receptacle  is  not  available,  a  small  percentage  of  powdered  carbon 
is  added  to  the  zinc-dust,  to  prevent  increase  in  the  amount  of 
oxide,  which,  if  present  in  excess,  tends  to  make  the  deposit  dull. 

Galvanized  iron  by  its  zinc  surface  is  protected  from  corrosion 
by  the  weather,  though  the  protection  is  not  very  efllicicnt  in 
the  presence  of  acid  or  sulphurous  fumes,  and  accordingly  it 
is  extensively  employed  for  roofing,  especially  in  the  form  of 
corrugated  sheets.  The  iron  wire  used  for  wire-netting,  tele- 
graphic purposes,  &c.,  b  commonly  galvanized,  as  also  are  bolts, 
nuts,  chains  and  other  fittings  on  ships. 

GALVANOMETER,  an  instmment  for  detecting  or  measuring 
electric  currents.  Tlie  term  is  generally  applied  to  instruments 
which  indicate  electric  current  in  scale  divisions  or  arbitrary 
units,  as  opposed  to  instruments  called  amperemeters  iq.t.), 
which  show  directly  on  a  dial  the  value  of  the  current  in  amperes. 
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itMf  BO  that  thea  cutnmuarea  nlnimum.  Thla  netal^  gslnno- 
neter  haa  been  made  aulRciently  Kultlve  to  detect  the  feeble 
oacStaloty  electric  currents  let  upln  the  tecdvins  wire  of  a  wirclcH 
telqnph  ipparatuk  Tbe  Dnddell  Ibermal  ammeter  i>  another 
very  lenilive  form  of  alternating  cuireot  galvinameier.  In  it  the 
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lUnuKGU-^TT  PkmingmSEM  fir  Ot  Oitrial 
JUtarolfr]!  ■■<  TViliiv  Kmi.  voL  L  (Lnndon,  1901)  fW.  E.  Ayrtoa. 
T.  MaibcT  and  W.  E.  Sumpner,  ".On  Calvaoonieien."  Pnc.  Pkyi. 
Sk.  LaWn  (1890).  10.  »i;  H.  IL  Kempe,  ^  ffanUHBt  qf  Etefwil 
raOnw  (London,  1906);  k.  Gny,  Abii/mU  ifionrnHUi  ia  Ela- 
Mcily  an<  Uatimum.  vol.  U.  part  Ii.  (London.  iSaj).  UkIuI 
inlbnnatHHi  b  alao  cootaioed  in  tbe  catalofuea  of  all  the  princiiUl 
electrical  innument  malien—Mein.  EUotl  Btoa..  NaUer,  Tbe 
Cambridge  Sdeniifii:  InKrumeni  Company,  PitUn,  Haitmann  and 
Btaubt^eeaaod  other..  O.A.F.) 

OALVBSTOH,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  and  tbe  couoty-ieal  of 
Calveatoo  counly,  Texai,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Meiico,  near  Ibe 
N.E.  eitremity  of  Gilvcaloo  Iilud  and  at  tbe  eninnce  to 
Galvnlon  Bay.  II  ia  about  4S  m.  S.E.  of  Houston  and  jie  m. 
W.  of  New  Orfcans.  Pop.  (1800)  19,084;  (i«oo)  1T,789, 
(6j39  were  iDieign-boiTi  and  S191  Degtoet);  (iqio)  36,981;  land 
irea(i»i>6)  78  tq.  m.  II  isierved  by  the  CalvesloD,  Houiton 
A  Hendcnon,  the  GoIvoloD,  Hanisbutg  &  San  ADlooio,  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  ft  Saou  Tt,  the  Trinity  ft  Btuoa  VlUey, 
Ibe  Intetiulioiul  ft  Great  Northern,  aod  the  UiBouri,  Kanaii 
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Tbe  city,  which  ntenill  acioii  the  uiana  inim  bull  to  Hay, 
facei  and  haaitiharbour  on  the  latter.  Thelalacd  Was  coooecled 
with  the  mainland  before  the  1900  ilorm  by  a  road  bridge' and 
■evcial  railway  bridgo,  which,  a  ihoil  distance  W.  of  the  city, 
croued  the  nanow-itrip  of  water  Mparating  the  West  Say  from 
GalvealoB  Bay  proper;  the  bridge  Icaat  iiarmed  (a  HJigle-track 
railway  bridge)  waarepaircdimmcdialeiy  and  waalora  lime  the 
ciiy't  only  connexion  with  Ibe  mainland,  but  in  1908  boodi  were 
issued  [or  building  *  conmle  cauMway,  acrommodating  four 
railway  tracka,  one  interurban  car  track,  and  a  roadway  fee 
vebidea  and  pedestrians.  An  enormous  sea-wall  (aunpleted  in 
1(104  at  ■  cott  of  |i,09i/no)  was  consllucled  on  the  easteto  and 
Gulfaideaof  the  diy.  about  5  m.  long,  17  ft.  above  mean  low  tide 
(I'jft.abovetbebigh.walermBrkoftheuoTmof  i900aDd7'jft. 
above  the  previous  high-walcr  ourk,  that  of  September  iS7i), 
16  ft.  wide  at  the  base  and  sit.atlbetop,  wcigbiugiotoostotbe 

on  the  Gulf  side.  Thecntircgradeof  thecily  wasraisedfromi  to 
I  s  ft.  above  the  old  level  Between  the  sea-wall  and  Ihc  aea  Ifatie 
ii  a  iplendid  Ixacb,  Ibe  entire  tcnglh  of  which  is  nearly  jo  m. 
Among  the  ptincipo]  buildings  are  the  city  ball,  the  court-bouse, 
tbe  masonic  temple,  the  Federal  custom-house  and  poat^offiee, 
Ihc  y.M.C.A.  building  and  the  public  library.    Tbe  United  Suics 

an  iouaigrant  landing  siai  ion,  and  the  state  and  the  Fedeial 
government  separate  quarantine  stations.  In  addition  to  the 
Ball  public  high  school,  Galveston  is  the  scat  of  St  Maiy^ 
Uuiveisiiy  (iSs4),  the  Samd  Heart  and  Utiuline  academies,  and 
the  Cathedra]  school,  all  under  Roman  Catholic  conlroL 
The  govemmeni  of  the  municipality  was  long  vested  in  a 

proved  corrupt  la  1894  by  an  investigation  undertaken  at  the 
peiioaal  eipense  of  Ibe  mayor;  it  gave  place  in  1895  to  a  city 
council  of  aldermen  at  large,  which  by  1901  tiad  proved  its 
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improvement,  and  who  now  drew  up  a  charter  providia; 
-nmeal  by  a  board  offiveappointedbythegovemotofihi 
coBpronuK  measure  making  three  memben  appoinicei 
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«f  the  govenor  and  two  elected  by  tlie  voten  of  the  dty  was 
in  force  for  a  time  but  was  declared  ttnoonstitutionaL  A  third 
charter  was  adopted  providing  for  five  oommissaonefs,  chosen  by 
the  peopk,  dividing  among  themselves  the  posts  of  mayor- 
president  and  commissioners  of  finance  and  revenue,  of  water- 
works and  sewerage,  of  streets  and  public  property,  and  of  police 
and  fire  protection,  each  commissioner  being  held  individually 
responsible  for  the  management  of  his  department.  These  are 
business  departments  carefully  ^stematised  by  their  heads. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the.  commission  as  a  whole, 
over  whose  meetings  the  mayor-president  presides;  he  has  a  vote 
like  every  other  commissioner,  and  has  no  veto  power.  1  he 
success  of  thb  commission  government  has  been  xemaxkable: 
in  190X-X908  the  dty,  without  issuing  bonds  except  for  grade 
raising,  paid  off  a  large  debt,  raised  the  salaries  of  dty  employees, 
paid  its  running  expenses  in  cash,  planned  and  began  public 
improvements  and  sanitary  reforms,  and  did  much  for  the 
abolition  of  gambling  and  the  regulation  of  other  vice.  The 
Galveston  Plan  and  similar  schemes  of  government  have  been 
adopted  in  many  other  American  dties. 

Galveston's  manufactories,  the  products  of  which  in  1900 
were  valued  at  $5,016,360,  a  decrease  Of  X2*4%  from  1890 
(value  of  products  under  "  factory  system,''  $31675,523  in  X900; 
$3,996,654  in  X.905,  a  decrease  of  18*5%),  include  cotton-seed 
oil  refineries,  tknu  and  feed  mills,  lumber  mills,  wooden-ware 
factories,  breweries,  cement  works,  oreosoting  works,  ship-yards 
and  ice  factories.  There  are  extenuve  cotton  warehouses,  coal 
and  grain  devators,  and  large  wholesale  supply  depots.  The 
Gulf  Fisheries  Company  has  its  fleet's  headquartexs  and  large 
packing-houses  at  Galveston.  It-  is  as  a  commercial  port  that 
Galveston  is  chiefly  important.  In  1907  it  wsa  the  second  port 
in  the  United  States  in  the  value  of  its  exports  (domestic  and 
foreign,  $196,637,382,  or  xo-33%  of  the  total),  being  surpassed 
only  by  New  York  City;  and  was  the  first  of  the  Gulf  ports 
(having  45*43%  of  the  total  value),  New  Orieans  being  second 
with  $164,998,540.  Galveston's  imports  in  1907  were  valued  at 
$7,669,458.  Galveston  is  the  greatest  cotton-exporting  port 
in  the  Union,  its  exports  of  cotton  in  1907  hang  valued  at 
$163,564^445.  Other  exports  of  great  value  are  cotton  seed  pro- 
ducts (oil  and  cake,  $10,188,594  in  i907)f  Indian  com  ($3^57»279 
in  1907),  wheat  ($9,443.90i  in  1906)^  lumber  and  flour.  The 
electric  lighting  and  water-supply  systems  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  munidpality. 

The  harbour  of  Galveston  seems  to  have  been  named  about 
X783  by  Spanish  explorers  in  honour  either  of  Jos(  de  Galvex, 
Marqtus  of  Sonora,  or  his  nephew  Bernardo,  governor  of 
Louisiana;  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  X9th  century  was  the 
prindpal  rendlxvous  of  a  powerful  band  of  buccaneers  and  pirates, 
of  whom,  for  many  years,  the  notorious  Jean  Lafitte  was  chief. 
After  much  difficulty  these  were  finally  dispersed  about  1820  by 
the  United  States  authorities,  and  in  1837  the  first  settlement 
from  the  United  States  was  made  on  the  site  of  the  present  dty. 
The  town  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas  in  1839.  On  the  8th  of  October  1862  the  dty  was  taken 
by  a  Federal  naval  force  under  Commander  William  B.  Kenshaw 
(18x6-1863).  After  a  sharp  engagement  a  Confederate  force 
under  General  John  B.  Magruder  (1810-187X)  retook  the  dty  on 
the  ist  of  January  1863,  one  of  the  Federal  ships,  the  **  Harriet 
Lane,"  falling  into  Confederate  hands,  and  another,  the  "  West- 
field,"  bdng  blown  up  with  Commander  Renshaw  on  board. 
Thereafter  Galveston  remained  in  Confederate  hands,  although 
rigidly  blockaded  by  the  Federal  navy,  until  the  dose  of  the  war. 
On  the  8lh  of  September  1900  the  dty  was  seriously  damaged  by 
a  West  Indian  hurricane,  which,  blowing  steadily  for  dghteen 
hours,  reached  a  velodty  of  135  m.  an  hour.  The  waters  of  the 
Gulf  were  piled  up  in  enormous  waves  that  swept  across  a  large 
part  of  the  dty,  destroying  or  badly  damaging  more  than  8000 
buildings,  entailing  a  loss  of  about  5000  lives,  and  a  property 
loss  estimated  at  about  $17,000,000.  Liberal  contributions 
came  from  all  over  the  country,  and  the  state  partially  remitted 
the  dty's  taxes  for  17  years.  The  dty  was  rapidly  rebuilt  on  a 
sabstantial  plan. 


OALWAY,  a  ooonty  in  the  west  of  IteUnd,  in  the  province  of 
Coniutught,  bounded  N.  by  Mayo  and  Roscommon;  E.  by 
Roscommon,  King's  County  and  Tipperary;  S.  by  Qare  and 
Galway  Bay;  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  area  is 
'i5<!9>699  Acres  or  about  3375  sq.  m.,  the  coonty  being  second  in 
size  to  Cork  among  the  Irish  counties. 

The  county  fs  naturally  divided  by  Lon^  Corrib  into  two 
great  divisions.  The  eastexn,  which  comprehends  all  the  county 
except  jthe  four  western  babonies,  rests  on  a  limestone  base,  and 
is,  generally  qpeaking,  a  level  champaign  country,  but  contains 
large  quantities  of  wet  bog.  Its  southern  portion  is  partly  a 
continuation  of  the  Golden  Vale  of  Limerick,  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  and  partly  occupied  by  the  Slievebau^ty  Mountains. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  dxvinon  contains  rich  pasture  and 
tillage  ground,  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and  dale.  Some 
of  the  hiterm^diate  country  is  comparativdy  uncultivated,  but 
forms  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep.  The  western  division  of  the 
county  has  a  substratum  of  granite,  axul  is  barren,  rugged  and 
mountaiiwus.  It  isdivided  into  the  three  districts  of  Connemara, 
Jar-Connaught  and  Joyce's  Country;  the  itame  of  Connemara 
is,  however,  often  applied  to  the  whole  district.  Its  highest 
mountains  are  the  grand  and  picturesque  group  of  Buimabeola, 
or  the  Twdve  Bens  or  Pins,  which  occupy  a  space  of  about  25  sq. 
m.,  the  highest  devation  being  3695  ft.  Mudi  of  this  district  is  a 
gently  sloping  pUiin,  from  xoo  to  300  ft.  above  sea-level.  Joyce's 
Country,  farther  north,  b  an  devated  tract,  with  flat-topped 
hills  1300  to  3000  ft.  high,  and  deep  narrow  valleys  lying  between 
them. 

Galway  possesses  the  advantage  of  a  very  extended  line  of 
sea-coast,  indented  by  numerous  harbours,  which,  however,  are 
rarely  used  except  by  a  few  coasting  and  fishing  vessels.  At  the 
boundary  with  tne  county  Mayo  in  the  borth  iaKillary  Harbour 
which  separates  the  two  counties^  The  first  bay  on  the  western 
coast  capable  of  accommodating  large  ships  is  Ballynakill, 
shdtered  by  Freaghillaun  or  Heath  Island.  Next  in  succession 
is  Cleggan  Bay.  Off  these  inlets  h'e  the  islands  of  Inisbbofin  and 
Inishark,  with  others.  Streamstown  is  a  narrow -inlet,  irithin 
which  are  the  inhabited  islands  of  Omey,  Inishturk  and  Turbot. 
Ardbear  harbour  is  divided  into  two  inlets,  the  northern  terminat- 
ing at  the  town  of  Clifden,  with  exceUent  anchorage;  the 
southern  inlet  has  also  good  anchorage  within  the  bar,  and  has 
a  good  salmon  fishery.  MatmiA  Bay,  thou^  large,  is  much 
exposed  and  little  frequented  by  shipping.  From  Slyne  Head  the 
coast  turns  eastward  to  Roundstone  Say,  which  has  its  entrance 
protected  by  the  islands  of  Inishnee  and  Inlshlacken.  Next  in 
order  is  Bertraghboy  Bay,  studded  with  islets  and  rocks,  but 
deep  and  sheltered.  Kllkieran  Bay,  the  largest  on  this  coast ,  has 
a  most  productive  kelp  shore  of  nearly  100  m.;  its  mouth  is 
but  3  m.  broad.  Between  (jonunna  Jsland  and  the  mainland  is 
Greatman's  Bay  and  dose  to  it  Costello  Bay,  the  most  eastern  of 
those  in  Connemara.  The  whde  of  the  coast  from  Greatman's 
Bay  eastward  is  comprehended  in  theBay  of  Galway,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  protected  by  the  three  limestone  islands  of  Aran, 
Inishmore  (or  Araimiore),  Inishmaim  aAd  Iniisheer. 

The  rivers  are  few,  and,  except  the  Shaimon,  of  small  sixe. 
The  Suck,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county, 
rises  in  Roscommon,  and  passing  by  Balllnasloe,  unites  with  the 
Shannon  at  Shaimonbridge.  The  Shannon  forms  the  south-eastern 
boundary  of  the  county,  and  pasnng  Shannon  Harbour,  Banagher, 
Meelick  and  Portumna,  swells  into  the  great  expanse  of  water 
called  Lough  Derg,  which  durts  the  county  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Mount  Shannon.  The  Claregalway  flows  southward  through  the 
centre  of  the  county,  and  enters  Lough  Corrib  some  4  m.  above 
the  town  of  Galway.  The  Ballynahinch,  considered  one  of  the 
best  salmon-fishing  rivers  in  Connaught,  rises  in  the  Twelve  Pins, 
passes  through  BaJIynahinch  Lake,  and  after  a  short  but  rapid 
course  .falls  into  Bertraghboy  Bay.  Lakes  ale  numerous.  Lough 
Corrib  extends  from  Galway  town  northwards  over  30,000  acres, 
with  a  shore  of  50  m.  in  extent.  The  lake  is  studded  with  many 
islands,  some  of  them  thickly  inhabited.  The  district  west  of 
Lough  Corrib  contains  a  vast  number  of  lakes,about  twenty-five  of 
them  more  than  a  mile  in  length.    Lough  Rea,  by  the  town  cl  the 
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same  nunc,  is  more  remarkable  for  scenic  beauty  than  for  extent. 
Besides  these  perennial  lakes,  there  are  several  low  tracts,  called 
turloughs,  which  are  covered,  with  water  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib  are  connected  by  a  salmonladder, 
and  contain  large  trouL  Galway,  with  the  Screab  Waters,  drain- 
ing into  Camus  Bay,  a  branch  of  Kilkieran  Bay,  with  Recess 
and  the  Ballynahinch  waters,  are  the  best  fishing  centres.  On 
account  of  its  scenic  beauty,  both  coastal  and  inland,  together 
with  its  facilities  for  sport,  county  Galway  is  frequented  by 
summer  visitors.  Though  for  long  the  remoter  parts  were  difficult 
of  access,  as  in  the  case  of  Donegal,  Mayo,  Clare  and  the  western 
counties  generally,  the  Galway  and  Qlf den  rail  wayassisted  private 
enterprise  to  <^n  up  the  country.  The  western  mountains, 
broken  by  deep  landlocked  and  island-sheltered  bays,  as  well  as 
by  the  innimierable  small  loughs  of  the  Connemara  districts, 
afford  scenes  varying  from  gentle  slopes  occasionally  weU  wooded 
along  the  water's  edge  to  wild,  bare  moorlands  among  the 
heights,  while  the  summits  are  usually  bold  and  rocky  cones. 
Several  small  filling  villages  have  acquLxd  the  dignity  of  water- 
ing-places from  the  erection  of  hotds,  whith  have  also  been 
planted  in  previously  untenanted  situations  of  high  scenic 
attractions;  am(»ig  these  may  be  mentioned  Leenane  at  the 
head  of  Killary  harbour,  Renvyle  House  at  its  entrance,  Letter- 
frack  on  Ballynakill  Bay,  Streamstown  and  Qiiden,  and  Cashel 
onBertraghboyBay.  InJand  are  Recess,  near  Lough  Derrydar^ 
and  Ballynahinch,  on  the  lough  of  that  name^  both  on  the 
railway,  at  the  foot  of  the  Twelve  Pins. 
Gtehty.—Tht  east  of  this  county  ties  in  the  Caxboniferous  Lime- 


radian  "  hills,  which  rise  abruptly  on  the  threshold  of  ConnemanK 
A  broad  mass  of  ice-worn  gneias  and  granite  lies  between  Lough 
D)rrib  and  Galway  Bay.  cut  off  so  sharply  at  the  sea  as  to  suggest 
the  presence  of  an  east-and-west  line  d«  fracture.  The  Twelve 
Bens  owe  their  supremacy  to  the  quartsites,  which  are  here  well 
bedded  and  associated  with  limestone  and  mica-schist.  Silurian 
conKlomerates*  ami  sandstones,  with  andesitk  lavas,  overlie  the 
Dalradians,  with  marked  unconformity,  south  of  Leenane  and 
round  Lough  Nafooey.  The  surfaces  of  the  hard  rocks  admirablv 
record  the  action  of  ice  throughout  the  county.  There  is  black 
Carboniferous  marble  at  MenloughncarGalway;  and  the  well-known 
"  Connemara  Marble"  is  a  banded serpentinouscrystalline limestone 
in  the  Dalradians  at  Recess,  Ballynahinch  and  Streamstown. 
Compact  red  granite  is  worked  at  ShanuUoWj  and  the, region  west 
of  Galway  conuins  many  handsome  porphyritic  red  varieties. 

Oimate  and  Industries.— Tht  climate  is  mild  and  healthy  but 
variable,  and  violent  winds  from  the  west  are  not  uncommon. 
Frost  or  snow  seldom  remains  long  on  the  western  coast,  and  cattle 
of  every  description  continue  unhoused  during  the  winter.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  county  produces  the  best  wheat.  Oats  are  fre- 
quently sown  after  potatoes  in  moorish  soils  less  adapted  for  wheat. 
The  flat  shores  of  the  bays  afford  large  supplies  of  seaweed  for 
manure.  Limestone,  gravel  and  marl  are  to  be  had  in  most  other 
parts.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure  for  poutoes  cannot 
be  had.  the  usual  practice  b  to  pare  and  bum  the  surface.  In  many 
places' on  the  seasnore  fine  early  potatoes  are  raised  in  deep  sea-sand 
manured  with  seaweed,  and  the  crop  is  succeeded  by  barley.  Those 
Darts  of  the  eastern  district  less  fitted  for  grain  are  employed 
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Ksturage.    Heathy  sheep-walks  occupy  a  very  large  tract  between 
onivca  and  Galway.    An  extensive  range  from  Atnenry,  stretching 


pasturage  u  roughly  as  one  to  four;  and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  fully  one-tnird  of  the  totel  area,  is  quite  barren. 

Manufactures  are  not  carried  on  beyond  the  demand  caused  bv 
the  domestic  consumption  of  the  people.  Cparae  friezes,  flannels 
and  blankeu  are  made  in  all  parts  and  sold  largely  in  Galway  and 
Louffhrea.  Connemara  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  hand-knit' 
woollen  stockings.  Coarse  linen,  of  a  narrow  breadth,  called  handle 
linen,  is  also  made  for  home  consumption.  There  b  a  Unen-weavii^ 
factory  at  Oughterard.  The  manufacture  of  kelp,  formerly  a  great 
source  of  profit  on  the  western  shores,  is  still  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Feathers  and  sea-fowb'  eggs  are  brought  in  great  quantities 
from  the  islands  of  Aran,  the  produce  of  the  puffins  and  other  sea- 
fowl  that  frequent  the  cliffs.  Fbhing  affords  occupation  to  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  industry  having  as  iu  centres  the  ports  of 
Qalvay  and  Clifden.  .     .. 

The  Midland  Great  Western  main  hne  enters  the  county  at 
Balllnasloe.  and  runs  by  Athenry  to  Galway,  with  an  extension 
to  Oughterard  (Lough  Corrib)  and  Clifden.  The  Great  Southern  & 


Western  tine  from  Sligo  to  Limerick  travel ses  the  ooonty  frosa 
N.  to  S.,  by  way  of  Tuam,  Athenry  and  GorL 

Population  and  Administration. — ^Tbe  population  of  county 
Galway  (2x1,337  in  X891;  192,549  in  1901)  decreased  by  more 
than  half  in  the  last  seventy  years  ci  the  X9th  century,  and  the 
decrease  continues,  as  emigration  b  heavy.  About  97%  of  the 
population  are  Roman  (Catholics,  and  a  somewhat  leas  percentage 
axe  ruraL  The  Erse  tongoe  b  maintained  by  ixumy  in  thb 
remote  county.  The  chief  towns  are  Galway  (pop.  13,426), 
Tuam  (30x3),  Balllnadoc  (4904)  and  Loughrea  (28x5),  with  the 
smaller  towns  of  Portumna,  Gort,  Clifden,  Athenry,  Headford, 
(Xighterard  and  Eyrecourt.  The  county  b  divided  into  four 
parliamentary  divisions  (returning  one  member  each);  north, 
south,  east  and  Connemara,  while  the  town  of  Galway  returns 
one  member.  There  are  eighteen  baronies.  Assises  are  held  at 
Galway,  quarter-sessions  at  Galway,.  Balllnasloe,  Clifden,  Gort, 
Loughrea,  (Xighterard,  Portumna  and  Tuam.  The  county 
comprises  parts  of  the  Protestant  dlo<xses  of  Tuam  and  of 
Killaloe;  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Elphln,  Galway, 
Qonfert  and  KilUdoe. 

'  History.— The  hbtory  of  county  Galway  b  exceedingly  obscure, 
and  nearly  every  one  of  its  striking  physical  features  carries  its 
legend  with  it.  For  centuries  local  septs  strug^ed  together  for 
nuutery  undeterred  by  outside  influence.  The  wxeck  of  part  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  on  thb  coast  in  1588  left  survivors  whose 
influence  is  still  to  be  traced.  The  formation  of  Galway  into  a 
county  was  effected  about  x 579  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland.  In  the  county  at  Aughrim  (q.v.)  the  decisive  battle 
of  the  English  Revolution  was  fought  in  X69X.  Among  the 
antiquities  are  several  roimd  towers.  The  only  perfect  one  b  at 
Kilmacduagb,  a  very  fine  example  1x2  ft.  high,  leaning  con- 
siderably out  of  the  perpendicular.  Raths  or  encampments  are 
numerous  and  several  cromlechs  are  to  be  seen  in  good  preserva- 
tion. The  ruins  of  monastic  buildings  are  also  numerous.  That 
of  Knockmoy,  about  6  m.  from  Tuam,  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  xx8o  by  Cathal  O'Coimor,  was  adorned  ^th  rude  fresco 
paintings,  still  discernible,  which  were  considered  valuable  as 
being  the  best  authentic  representations  ezbting  of  andent 
Irish  costumes.  Ancient  castles  and  square  towers  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  settlers  are  frequently  met  with;  some  have  been  kept  in 
repair,  but  the  greater  number  are  in  ruins.  The  castle  of  Tuam, 
built  in  X  x6i  by  Roderick  0'(>>nnor,  king  of  Ireland,  at  the  period 
of  the  English  invasion,  b  said  to  have  been  the  first  building  of 
thb  description  of  stone  and  mortar  in  Irdand.  The  remain^  of  a 
xound  castie,  a  form  of  building  very  uncommon  in  the  miUtary 
architecture  of  the  country,  are  to  be  seen  between  C»ort  and 
Kllmacduagh.  The  extraordinary  cydopean  and  monastic 
ruins  on  the  Aran  Islands  (q.v.)  must  be  mentioned;  and  the 
town  of  Galway,  Athenry,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Balllnasloe 
all  show  interesting  remains.  The  small  church  of  (Tlonf ert,  in  the 
south  of  the  county,  with  a  fine  Romanesque  doorway,  b  a 
cathedral,  the  diocese  of  which  was  united  with  Kilfenora, 
Kilmacdua^  and  Killaloe  in  1833. 

OALWAY,  a  seaport,  parliamentary  borough  and  the  county 
town  of  county  Galway,  Ireland,  on  the  north  shore  of  Galway 
Bay,  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  13,426.  Some  of  the  streets  are 
very  narrow,  and  contain  curious  q)ecimens  of  old  buildings, 
chiefly  in  antique  Spam'sh  style,  being  square,  with  a  central 
court,  and  a  gateway  opening  into  the  street.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  these  is  the  pile  known  as  Lynch 's  Castle.  Thb 
residence  takes  its  name  from  the  family  of  whom  James  Lynch 
Fitzstcphen^  mayor  of  Galway  in  1493,  was  a  member;  whose 
severity  as  a  magbtrate  b  exemplified  in  the  Mory  that  he 
executed  hb  own  son,  and  thus  gave  origin  (according  to  one  of 
several  theories)  to  the  familiar  term  of  Lynch  law.  The  prindpal 
streets  are  bioad  and  contain  good  shops.  StNichoUuchurchba 
fine  crudform  building  foimded  in  X320,  and  containing  monu- 
menU,  and  a  bell,  one  of  a  peal,  which  appeals  to  have  been 
brought  from  Cavron  in  France,  but  how  thb  happened  b  not 
known.  The  church  was  made  collegiate  in  X484,  and  Edward 
VL  created  the  Royal  College  of  Galway  in  connexion  with  it: 
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tmt  the  old  college  buildings  no  longer  serve  this  purpose,  and  the 
church  ceased  to  be  collegiate  in  xS4a  Inhere  are  remains  of 
a  Franciscan  friary  founded  in  1296.  St  Augustine's  church 
(Roman  Catholic)  b  modem  (1859).  The  town  is  the  seat  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  diocese.  There  are  grammar,  model  and 
industrial  schools,  the  first  with  exhibitions  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin;  but  the  principal  educational  establishment  is  University 
College,  a  quadrangular  building  in  Tudor  Gothic  style,  of  grey 
limestone.  It  was  founded  as  Queen's  College,  with  other 
colleges  of  the  same  name  at  Belfast  and  Cork,  under  an  act  of 
1845,  and  its  name  was  changed  when  it  was  granted  a  new 
charter  pursuant  to  the  Irish  Universities  Act  1908.  The 
harbour  comprises  an  extensive  line  of  quays,  and  is  connected 
for  inland  navigation  with  Lough  Corrib.  The  shipping  trade  is 
considerable,  but  as  a  trans-Atlantic  port  Galway  was  exploited 
unsuccessfully.  The  fisheries,  both  sea  and  salmon,  are  im- 
portant. The  chief  exports  are  wool,  agricultural  produce  and 
black  marble,  which  is  polished  in  local  mills.  Other  industrial 
establishments  include  corn-mills,  iron-foundries,  distilleries,  and 
brush  and  bag  factories.  The  borough,  which  returned  two 
members  to  parliament  until  1885,  now  returns  one. 

Galway  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  while  a  suburb 
known  as  the  Claddagh  is  inhabited  by  fishermen.  This  is  a 
curious  collection  of  small  cottages,  where  communal  govern- 
ment by  a  locally  elected  mayor  long  prevailed,  together  with 
peculiar  laws  and  customs,  strictly  exclusive  inter-marriage,anda 
high  moral  and  religious  standard.  Specimens  of  the  distinc- 
tive Claddagh  ring,  for  example,  were  worn  and  treasured 
as  venerated  heirlooms.  These  customs,  with  the  distinctive 
dress  of  the  women,  died  out  but  slowly,  and  even  to-day  their 
vestiges  remain. 

The  environs  of  Galway  are  pleasant,  with  several  handsome 
residences.  The  most  interesting  point  in  the  vicinity  is  Roscam, 
with  its  round  tower,  ruined  church  and  other  remains.  Salthill, 
with  golf  links,  is  a  waterside  residential  suburb. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Galway  until  after  the  arrival 
of  the  English,  at  which  time  it  was  under  the  protection  of 
O'Flaherty,  who  possessed  the  adjoining  district  to  the  west. 
On  the  extinction  of  the  native  dynasty  of  the  O'Connors,  the 
town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  De  Burgos,  the  head  of  a  branch  of 
which,  under  the  name  of  M'William  Eighter,  long  governed  it  by 
magistrates  of  his  own  appointment.    After  it  had  been  secured 
by  walls,  which  began  to  be  built  about  1270  and  are  still  in  part 
traceable,  it  became  the  residence  of  a  number  of  enterprising 
settlers,  through  whom  it  attained  a  position  of  much  commerdal 
celebrity.    Of  these  settlers  the  principal  families,  fourteen  in 
number,  were  known  as  the  tribes  of  Galway.    They  were  of 
Norman,  Saxon  or  Welsh  descent,  and  became  so  exclusive  in 
their  relationships  that  dispensations  were  frequently  requisite 
for  the  canonical  legality  of  marriages  among  them.    The  town 
rapidly  increased  from  this  period  in  wealth  and  commercial 
nuik,  far  surpassing  in  this  respect  the  rival  city  of  Limerick. 
Richard  II.  granted  it  a  charter  of  incorporation  with  liberal 
privileges,  which  was  confirmed  by  his  successor.    It  had  the 
right  of  coinage  by  act  of  parliament,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
s1m>w  that  it  exerdsed  the  privilege.    Another  charter,  granted  in 
1 545,  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  port  to  the  islands  of  Aran, 
permitted  the  exportation  of  all  kinds  of  goods  except  linens  and 
woollens,  and  confirmed  all  the  former  privileges.    Large  numbers 
<rf  Cromwell's  soldiers  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  town;  and 
there  are  many  traces  of  Spanish  blood  among  the  population. 
Its  municipal  privileges  were  extended  by  a  charter  from  James  I., 
whereby  the  town,  and  a  district  of  two  miles  round  in  every 
direction,  were  formed  into  a  distinct  county,  with  exclusive 
jurisdiction  and  a  right  of  choosing  its  own  magistrates.    During 
thedvil  wars  of  164 1  the  town  took  part  with  the  Irish,  and  was 
sunendered  to  the  Parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  Charles  Coote; 
after  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  mostly  driven  out,  and 
their  property  was  given  to  adventurers  and  soldiers,  chiefly 
from  England.    On  the  accession  of  James  II.  the  old  inhabitants 
entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  recovering  their  former  rights. 
But  the  successes  of  King  William  soon  put  an  end  to  their  cx- 
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pectations;  and  the  town,  after  undergdng  another  siege,  again 
capitulated  to  the  force  brought  against  it  by  General  Ginkell. 

OAMA.  VASCO  DA  (c.  1460-1524),  Portuguese  navigator  and 
discoverer  of  the  sea-route  to  India,  was  born  at  Sines,  a  small 
seaport  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo.  Of  da  Gama's  early  history 
little  is  known.  His  descent,  according  to  the  Nobiliario  of 
Antonio  de  Lima,  was  derived  from  a  noble  family  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  year  xi66;  but  the  line  cannot  be  traced 
without  interruption  farther  back  than  the  year  1280,  to  one 
Alvaro  da  Gama,  from  whom  was  descended  Estevfto  da  Gama, 
civil  governor  of  Sines,  whose  third  son  Vasco  was  born  prob- 
ably about  the  year  1460.  In  that  year  died  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator,  to  whose  intelligence  and  foresight  must  be  traced 
back  aD  the  fame  that  Portugal  gained  on  the  seas  in  the  x  5th  and 
1 6th  centuries.  Explorers  sent  out  at  his  instigation  discovered 
the  Azores  and  unknown  regions  on  the  African  coast,  whence 
continually  came  reports  of  a  great  monarch,  "  who  lived  east  of 
Benin,  350  leagues  in  the  interior,  and  who  held  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  dominion  over  all  the  neighbouring  kings,"  a  story 
which  tallied  so  remarkably  with  the  accounts  of  "Prester  John  " 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  Peninsula  by  Abyssinian  priests, 
that  John  II.  of  Portugal  steadfastly  resolved  that  both  by  sea 
and  by  land  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  reach  the  country 
of  this  potentate.  For  this  purpose  Pedro  de  Covilham  and 
Alfonso  de  Payva  were  despatched  eastward  by  land;  while 
Bartholomeu  Diaz  (f.v.),  in  command  of  two  ve&sels,  was  sent 
westward  by  sea  (see  Abyssinia,  14).  That  there  was  in  truth 
an  ocean  highway  to  the  East  was  proved  by  Diaz,  who  returned 
in  December  1488  with  the  report  that  when  sailing  southward 
he  was  carried  far  to  the  east  by  a  succession  of  fierce  storms, 
past — as  he  discovered  only  on  his  return  voyage — what  he 
ascertained  to  be  the  southern  extremity  of  the  African  continent. 
The  condition  of  John's  health  and  concerns  of  state,  however, 
prevented  the  fitting  out  of  the  intended  expedition;  and  it  was 
not  till  nine  years  later,  when  Emanuel  I.  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  that  the  preparations  for  this  great  voyage  were 
completed-— hastened,  doubtless,  by  Columbus's  discovery  of 
America  in  the  meanwhile. 

For  the  supreme  command  of  this  expedition  the  king  selected 
Vasco  da  Gama,  who  had  in  his  youth  fought  in  the  wars  against 
Castile,  and  in  his  riper  years  gained  distinction  as  an  intrepid 
mariner.  The  fleet,  consisting  of  four  vessels  specially  built  for 
this  mission,  sailed  down  the  Tagus  on  the  9th  of  July  1497,  ^^^cr 
prayers  and  confession  made  by  the  officers  and  crews  in  a  small 
chapel  on  the  site  where  now  stands  the  church  of  S.  Maria  de 
Belem  (see  Lxsbom),  afterwards  built  to  commemorate  the  event. 
Four  months  later  the  flotilla  cast  anchor  in  St  Helena  Bay, 
South  Africa,  rounded  the  Cape  in  safety,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  reached  Malindi,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
Thence,  steering  eastward,  under  the  direction  of  a  pilot  obtained 
from  Indian  merchants  met  with  at  this  port,  da  Gama  arrived 
at  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  on  the  20th  May  1498,  and  set 
up,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  a  marble  pillar  as  a 
mark  of  conquest  and  a  proof  of  his  discovery  of  India.  His 
reception  by  the  zamorin,  or  Hindu  ruler  of  Calicut,  would 
have  in  all  probability  been  favourable  enough,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  jealousy  of  the  Mahommedan  traders  who,  fearing  for 
their  gains,  so  incited  the  Hindus  against  the  new-comers  that  da 
Gama  was  unable  to  establish  a  Portuguese  factory.  Having 
seen  enough  of  India  to  assure  him  of  its  great  resources,  he 
returned  to  Portugal  in  September  1499.  The  king  received  him 
with  every  mark  of  distinction,  granted  him  the  use  of  the  prefix 
Dom,  thus  elevating  him  to  the  rank  of  an  untitled  noble,  and 
conferred  on  him  pensions  and  other  property.  In  prosecution 
of  da  Gama's  discoveries  another  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  was 
immediately  sent  out  to  India  under  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  who, 
in  sailing  too  far  westward,  by  accident  discovered  Brazil,  and  on 
reaching  his  destination  established  a  factory  at  Calicut.  The 
natives,  again  instigated  by  the  Mahommedan  merchants,  rose 
up  in  arms  and  murdered  all  whom  Cabral  had  left  behind.  To 
avenge  this  outrage  a  [>owerful  armament  of  ten  ships  was  fitted 
out  at  Lisbon,  the  command  of  which  was  at  first  given  to 
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Cabra],.but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  da  Gama,  who  received 
the  title  admiral  of  India  (January  1 502).  A  few  weeks  later  the 
fleet  sailed,  and  on  reaching  Calicut  da  Gama  immediately 
bombarded  the  town,  treating  its  inhabitants  with  a  savagery 
too  horrible  to  describe.  From  Calicut  he  proceeded  in  November 
to  Cochin,  "doing  all  the  harm  he  could  on  the  way  to  all  that  he 
found  at  sea,"  and  having  made  favourable  trading  terms  with  it 
and  with  other  tovms  on  the  coast,  he  returned  to  Lisbon  in 
September  1503,  with  richly  laden  ships.  He  and  his  captains 
were  welcomed  with  great  rejoicings  and  he  received  additional 
privileges  and  revenues. 

Soon  after  his  return  da  Gama  retired  to  his  residence  in  Evora, 
possibly  from  pique  at  not  obtaining  so  high  rewards  as  he 
expect^,  but  more  probably  in  order  to  enjoy  the  wealth  and 
position  which  he  had  acquired;  for  he  was  now  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  married,  probably  in  1500, 
a  lady  of  good  family,  named  Catherina  de  Ataide,  by  whom  he 
had  six  sons.  According  to  Correa,  he  continued  to  advise  King 
Emanuel  I.  on  matters  connected  with  India  and  maritime  policy 
up  to  1505,  and  there  are  extant  twelve  documents  dated  1507- 
152a  which  prove  that  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  royal  favour. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  a  grant  dated  December  1519 
by  which  Vasco  da  Gama  was  created  count  of  Vidigueira,  with 
the  extraordinary  privileges  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
and  ecclesiastical  patronage.  During  this  time  the  Portuguese 
conquests  increased  in  the  East,  and  were  presided  over  by 
successive  viceroys.  The  fifth  of  these  was  so  unfortunate  that 
da  Gama  was  recalled  from  his  seclusion  by  Emanuel's  successor, 
John  III.,  and  nominated  viceroy  of  India,  an  honour  which  in 
April  1534  he  left  Lisbon  to  assume.  Arriving  at  Goa  during 
September  of  the  same  year,  he  immediately  set  himself  to  correct 
with  vigour  the  many  abuses  which  had  crept  in  under  the  rule 
of  his  predecessors.  He  was  not  destined,  however,  to  prosecute 
far  the  reforms  he  had  inaugurated,  for,  on  the  Christmas-eve 
following  his  arrival,  he  died  at  Cochin  after  a  short  illness,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  there.  In  1 538  his  body  was 
conveyed  to  Portugal  and  entombed  in  the  town  of  Vidigueira. 
In  x88o  what  were  sup[>oscd  on  insufficient  evidence  to  have  been 
his  remains  were  transferred  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Belem.  His  voyage  had  the  immediate  result  of  enriching 
Portugal,  and  raising  her  to  one  of  the  foremost  places  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  eventually  the  far  greater  one  of  bringing 
to  pass  the  colonization  of  the  East  by  opening  its  commerce 
to  the  Western  world. 

Bibliography. — Vasco  da  Cama*s  First  Voyage,  b^  Dr  E.  Raven- 
stein  (London,  Hakluyt  Society,  1898),  is  a  translation  with  notes, 
&c.,  of  the  anonymous  Roteiro  (Journal  or  Itinerary),  written  by 
one  of  Vasco  da  Gania's  subordinates  who  saUed  on  board  the 
"S.  Raphael,"  which  was  commanded  by  the  admiral's  brother  Paulo 
da  Gama.  This  is  the  most  important  of  the  original  authorities; 
five  accounts  of  the  voyage  in  letters  contemporary  with  it  are 
appended  to  the  Hakluyt  Society's  translation.  See  also  J.  de 
Barros,  Decodes  da  India  (Lisbon,  1 778-1 788,  written  c.  1540); 
F.  L.  de  Castanheda,  Histona  do  descohrimento  da  India  (Coimbra, 
15s I » largely  based  on  the  Roteiro)',  The  Three  Voyages  0/  Vasco  da 
Gama  and  his  VicerovaUy,  by  Caspar  Correa  (Hakluyt  Society, 
1869),  chiefly  valuable  for  the  events  of  1524;  The  Lusiads  of 
Camoens,  the  central  incident  in  which  is  Vasco  da  Gama's  first 
voyage;  Caicoen  lix.  Calicul),  a  Dutch  Narrative  of  the  Second 
Voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  written  by  some  unknown  seaman  of 
the  expedition,  printed  at  Antwerp  about  1504.  reprinted  in  fac- 
simile, with  introduction  and  translation,  by  J.  Ph.  Berjcau  (London, 
1874);  Thom^  Lopes,  narrative  (150a)  in  vol.  i.  of  Ramu&io. 

GAMALIEL  (^v*^))-  This  name,  which  in  Old  Testament 
times  figures  only  as  that  of  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(vide  Num.  i.  10,  &c.),  was  hereditary  among  the  descendants  of 
Hillel.    Six  persons  bearing  the  name  are  known. 

X.  Gascaliel  I.,  a  grandson  of  Hillel,  and  like  him  designated 
Ha-Z&qSn  (the  Elder),  by  which  is  apparently  indicated  that 
he  was  numbered  among  the  Sanhedrin,  the  high  council  of 
Jerusalem.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  schoob  of  Palestine 
Gamaliel  succeeded  his  grandfather  and  his  father  (of  the  latter 
nothing  is  known  but  his  name,  Simeon)  as  Nasi^  or  president  of 
the  Sanhedrin.  Even  if  this  tradition  does  not  correspond  with 
historic  fact,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  Gamaliel  took  a  leading 


position  in  the  Sanhedrin,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  repute  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  knowledge  of  the  Law  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  the  first  to  whose  name 
was  prefixed  the  title  Rabban  (Master,  Teacher).  It  is  related  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (v.  34  et  seq.)  that  his  voice  was  uplifted 
in  the  Sanhedrin  in  favour  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  who  were 
threatened  with  death,  and  on  this  occasion  he  is  designated 
as  a  Pharisee  and  as  being  "  had  in  reputation  among  all  the 
people  "  (potuitiiurKaKos  rifuos  rafrrl  r^  Xa^).  In  the  Mishna 
{Gif^in  iv.  1-3)  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  certain  legal 
ordinances  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  community  (the  expression 
in  the  original  is  "  tiqqun  ha-^iUdm,"  ix.  improvement  of  the 
world)  and  regulating  certain  questions  as  to  conjugal  rights. 
In  the  tradition  was  also  preserved  the  text  of  the  epistles 
regarding  the  insertion  of  the  intercalary  month,  which  he  sent 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  and  the  Darom  («.e.  southern 
Palestine)  and  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  (Sanhedrin  116  and 
elsewhere).  He  figures  in  two  anecdotes  as  the  religious  adviser 
of  the  king  and  queen,  i.e.  Agrippa  I.  and  his  wife  Cypris 
(Pesahim  88  6).  His  function  as  a  teacher  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  boasts  of  having  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel 
(Acts.  xxii.  3).  Of  his  teaching,  beyond  the  saying  preserved  in 
Aboth  i.  z6,  ;ivhich  enjoins  the  duty  of  study  and  of  scrupulous- 
ness in  the  observance  of  religious  ordinances,  only  a  very 
remarkable  characterization  of  the  different  natures  of  the 
scholars  remains  (Aboth  di  R.  Nathan,  ch.  xl.).  His  renown  in 
later  days  is  summed  up  in  the  words  (Mi^na,  end  of  Sotah): 
"  When  Rabban  Gamaliel  the  Elder  died,  regard  for  the  Torah 
(the  study  of  the  Law)  ceased,  and  purity  and  piety  died."  As 
Gamaliel  I.  is  the  only  Jewish  scribe  whose  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  he  became  a  subject  of  Christian  legend, 
and  a  monk  of  the  xath  century  (Hermann  the  Premonstra- 
tensian)  relates  how  he  met  Jews  in  Worms  studying  Gamaliel's 
commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  thereby  most  probably 
meaning  the  Talmud. 

2.  Gamaliel  II.,  the  son  of  Simon  ben  Gamaliel,  one  of 
Jerusalem's  foremost  men  in  the  war  against  the  Romans  {vidt 
Josephus,  Bdlum  Jud.  iv.  3, 9,  Vita  38), and  grandson  of  Gamaliel 
I.  To  distinguish  him  from  the  latter  he  is  also  called  Gamaliel 
of  Jabneh.  In  Jabneh  (Jamnia),  where  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  the  scribes  of  the  school  of  Hillel  had  taken  refuge  by 
permission  of  Vespasian,  a  new  centre  of  Judaism  arose  under  the 
leadership  of  the  aged  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  a  school  whose 
members  inherited  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem. 
Gamaliel  II.  became  Johanan  ben  Zakkai's  successor,  and 
rendered  immense  service  in  the  strengthening  and  reintegration 
of  Judaism,  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  former  basis  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  and  by  the  entire  loss  of  its  political 
autonomy.  He  put  an  end  to  the  division  which  had  arisen 
between  the  spiritual  leaders  of  Palestinian  Judaism  by  the 
separation  of  the  scribes  into  the  two  schools  called  respectively- 
after  Hillel  and  Sh^pimai,  and  took  care  to  enforce  his  own 
authority  as  the  president  of  the  chief  legal  assembly  of  Judaism 
with  energy  and  often  with  severity.  He  did  this,  as  he  himself 
said,  not  for  his  own  honour  nor  for  that  of  his  family,  but  in  order 
that  disunion  should  not  prevail  in  Israel.  Gamaliel's  position 
was  recognized  by  the  Roman  government  also.  Towards  the 
end  of  Domitian's  reign  (c  a.  d.  95)  he  went  to  Rome  in  company 
with  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  school  of  Jabneh,  in 
order  to  avert  a  danger  threatening  the  Jews  from  the  action  of 
the  terrible  emperor.  Many  interesting  particulars  have  been 
given  regarding  the  journey  of  these  learned  men  to  Rome  and 
their  sojourn  there.  The  impression  made  by  the  capital  of  the 
world  upon  Gamaliel  and  his  companions  was  an  overpowering 
one,  and  they  wept  when  they  thought  of  Jerusalem  in  ruins. 
In  Rome,  as  at  home,  Gamaliel  often  had  occasion  to  defend 
Judaism  in  polemical  discussions  with  pagans,  and  also  with 
professed  Christians.  In  an  anecdote  regarding  a  suit  which 
Gamaliel  was  prosecuting  before  a  Christian  judge,  a  converted 
Jew,  he  appeals  to  the  Gospel  and  to  the  words  of  Jesus  in 
Matt.  V.  17  (Shabbath  ii6  a,  b).  Gamaliel  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  rite  of  prayer,  which  after  the 
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oeBsation  of  sacrificial  worship  had  become  all-important.  He 
gave  the  principal  prayer,  consisting  of  eighteen  benedictions,  its 
final  revision,  and  declared  it  every  Israelite's  duty  to  recite  it 
three  times  daily.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  many  who  were 
not  Jews,  and  was  so  warmly  devoted  to  his  slave  Tabi  that  when 
the  latter  died  he  mourned  for  him  as  for  a  bebved  member  of  his 
own  family.  He  loved  discussing  the  sense  of  sini^r  portions  of 
the  Bible  with  other  scholars,  and  made  many  fine  expositions  of 
the  text.  With  the  words  of  Deut.  ziii.  i8  he  associated  the 
lesson:  "  So  long  as  thou  thyself  art  merciful,  God  will  also  be 
merciful  to  thee."  Gamaliel  died  before  the  insurrections  under 
Trajan  had  brought  fresh  unrest  into  Palestine.  At  his  funeral 
obsequies  the  celebrated  proselyte  Aquila  (Akylas  Onkelos), 
reviving  an  ancient  custom,  burned  costly  materials  to  the  value 
of  seventy  minae.  Gamaliel  himself  had  given  directions  that  his 
body  was  to  be  wrapped  in  the  simplest  possible  shroud.  By  this 
he  wished  to  check  the  extravagance  which  had  become  associated 
with  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  and  his  end  was 
attained;  for  his  example  became  the  rule,  and  it  also  became  the 
custom  to  commemorate  him  in  the  words  of  consolation 
addztsaed  to  the  mourners  (Kethub.  8  b).  Gamaliel's  son, 
Simon,  long  after  his  father's  death,  and  after  the  persecutions 
under  Hadrian,  inherited  his  office,  which  thenceforward  his 
descendants  handed  on  from  father  to  son. 

3.  Gamaliel  III.,  son  of  Jchuda  I.  the  redactor  of  the  Mishna, 
and  his  successor  as  Noti  (patriarch).  The  redaction  of  the 
Mishna  was  completed  under  him,  and  some  of  hb  sayings  are 
incorporated  therein  ( Aboth  ii.  a-4) .  One  of  these  runs  as  follows : 
*'  Beware  of  those  in  power,  for  they  permit  men  to  approach 
tbem  only  for  their  own  uses;  they  behave  as  friends  when  it  is 
for  their  advantage,  but  they  do  not  stand  by  a  man  when  he  is  in 
need."  Evidently  this  was  directed  against  the  self-seeking  of  the 
Roman  government  Gamaliel  III.  lived  during  the  first  half  of 
the  3rd  century. 

4.  Gamaliel  IV.,  grandson  of  the  above,  patriarch  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  3rd  century:  about  him  very  little  is  known. 

5.  Gamauel  v.,  son  and  successor  of  the  patriarch  Hillel  II.: 
beyond  his  name  nothing  is  knoMm  of  him.  He  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  4th  century.  He  is  the  patriarch  Gamaliel 
whom  Jerome  mentions  in  his  letter  to  Pamachius,  written  in  393. 

6.  Gamaliel  VI.,  grandson  of  the  above,  the  last  of  the 
patriarchs,  died  in  425.  With  him  expired  the  office,  which  had 
already  been  robbed  of  its  privileges  by  a  decree  of  the  emperors 
Honorius  and  Theodosius  II.  (dated  the  17th  of  October  415). 
Gamaliel  VI.  was  also  a  physician,  and  a  celebrated  remedy  of  his 
is  mentioned  by  his  contemporary  Marcellus  (Pe  liedicamentis, 
liber  21).  (W.  Ba.) 

GAMBETTA.  UfiON  (1838-1882),  French  statesman,  was  bom 
at  Cahors  on  the  3nd  of  April  1838.  His  father,  a  Genoese,  who 
bad  established  himself  as  a  grocer  and  had  married  a  French- 
woman named  Massabie,  is  said  to  have  been  his  son's  prototype 
in  vigour  and  fluency  of  speech.  In  his  sixteenth  year  young 
Gambetta  lost  by  an  accident  the  sight  of  his  left  eye,  which 
eventually  had  to  be  removed.  Notwithstanding  this  privation, 
be  highly  distinguished  himself  at  the  public  school  of  Cahors, 
and  in  1857  proceeded  to  Paris  to  study  law.  Hb  southern 
vehemence  gave  him  great  influence  among  the  students  of  the 
Quartier  Latin,  and  he  was  soon  known  as  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  imperial  government.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1859, 
but,  although  contributing  to  a  Liberal  review,  edited  by 
Challemel  Lacour,  did  not  make  much  way  until,  on  the  17th 
of  November  1868,  he  was  selected  to  defend  the  journalist 
Delescluze,  prosecuted  for  having  promoted  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  representative  Baudin,  who  was  killed  in 
resbting  the  coup  d*iiat  of  1851 .  Gambetta  seized  his  opportunity 
and  assailed  both  the  coup  d'iiat  and  the  government  with  an 
eloquence  of  invective  which  made  him  immediately  famous. 

In  May  1869  he  was  returned  to  the  Assembly,  both  by  the  first 
circumscription  of  Paris  and  by  Marseilles,  defeating  Hippoljrte 
Camot  for  the  former  constituency  and  Thiers  and  Lesseps  for 
the  latter.  He  elected  to  sit  for  Marseilles,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  the  Empire  in  the  Assembly.    He  was  at  first 


opposed  to  the  war  with  Germany,  but  when  satisfied  that  it  had 
been  forced  upon  France  he  did  not,  like  some  of  his  colleagues, 
refuse  to  vote  supplies,  but  took  the  patriotic  line  of  supporting 
the  flag.  When  the  news  of  the  disaster  at  Sedan  reached  Paris, 
Gambetta  called  for  strong  measures.  He  himself  proclaimed  the 
fall  of  the  emperor  at  the  corps  ligislatif,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  republic  at  the  hAtd  de  vflle.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  new  government  of  national  defence,  becoming  minister 
of  the  interior.  He  advised  his  colleagues  to  leave  Parb  and 
conduct  the  government  from  some  provincial  city.  Thb  advice 
was  rejected  from  dread  of  another  revolution  in  Paris,  and  a 
delegation  to  organize  resbtance  in  the  provinces  was  despatched 
to  Tours,  but  when  this  was  seen  to  be  inefficient  Gambetta 
himself  (7  th  October)  quitted  Parb  in  a  balloon,  and  upon 
arriving  at  Tours  took  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  as  minister 
of  the  interior  and  of  war.  Aided  by  M.  de  Freydnet,  then  a 
young  officer  of  engineers,  as  hb  assistant  secretary  of  war,  he 
dbplayed  prodigies  of  energy  and  intelligence.  He  speedily 
organized  an  army,  which  might  possibly  have  effected  the  relief 
of  Paris  if  Metz  had  held  out,  but  t^e  surrender  of  Bazaine 
brought  the  army  of  the  crown  prince  into  the  field,  and  success 
was  impossible.  After  the  defeats  of  the  French  near  Orleans 
early  in  December  the  seat  of  government  had  to  be  transferred 
to  Bordeaux,  and  when  Paris  surrendered  at  the  end  of  January, 
Gambetta,  though  resbting  and  protesting,  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  capitulation  concluded  with  Prince  Bismarck. 
He  immediately  resigned  his  office.  Elected  by  nine  departments 
to  the  National  Assembly  meeting  at  Bordeaux  (on  the  ist  of 
March  187 1)  he  chose  to  dt  for  Strassburg,  which  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  A^mbly  for  ratification 
was  to  be  ceded  to  Prussia,  and  when  the  treaty  was  adopted  he 
resigned  in  protest  and  retired  to  Spain. 

He  returned  to  France  in  June,  was  elected  by  three  depart- 
ments in  July,  and  commenced  an  agitation  for  the  definitive 
establishment  of  the  Republic.  On  the  5th  of  November  1 87 1  he 
established  a  journal,  La  RipuUique  Jranqaise^  which  soon 
became  the  most  influential  in  France.  Hb  orations  at  public 
meetings  were  more  effective  than  those  delivered  in  the 
Assembly,  especially  that  made  at  Bordeaux  on  his  return,  and 
that  at  Grenoble  on  the  26th  of  November  1872,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  political  [>ower  having  passed  to  Us  nouvelles  couches 
sociales.  When  Thiers,  however,  fell  from  power  in  May  1873, 
and  a  Royalbt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  in  the 
person  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  Gambetta  gave  proof  of  his 
statesmanship  by  unceasingly  urging  hb  friends  to  a  moderate 
course,  and  by  Iris  tact  and  parliamentary  dexterity,  no  less  than 
by  hb  eloquence,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  voting  of  the 
constitution  in  February  1875.  Thb  policy  he  continued  during 
the  early  days  of  the  now  consolidated  Republic,  and  gave  it 
the  appropriate  name  of  "  opportunism."  It  was  not  until  the 
4th  of  May  1877,  when  the  peril  from  reactionary  intrigues  was 
notorious,  and  the  clerical  party  had  begun  a  campaign  for  the 
restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  that  he  delivered 
hb  famous  ^leech  denouncing  "  clericalism  "  as  "  the  enemy." 
On  the  i6th  of  May  Marshal  MacMahon,  in  order  to  support  the 
clerical  reactionaries,  perpetrated  his  parliamentary  coup  d*itat, 
and  on  the  xsth  of  August  Gambetta,  in  a  speech  at  Lille,  gave 
him  the  alternative  se  sounuttre  ou  se  dlmcttre.  He  then  under- 
took a  political  campaign  to  rouse  the  republican  party  through- 
out France,  which  culminated  in  a  speech  at  Romans  (September 
18,  1878)  formulating  its  programme.  MacMahon,  equally 
unwilling  to  resign  or  to  provoke  civil  war,  had  no  choice  but  to 
dismiss  his  advisers  and  form  a  moderate  republican  ministry 
under  the  premiership  of  Dufaure. 

When  the  resignation  of  the  Dufaure  cabinet  brought  about 
the  abdication  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  Gambetta  declined  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  gave  hb  support  to 
Gr£vy;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  form  sr  ministry,  but  accepted  the 
office  of  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  (January  1879). 
This  position,  which  he  filled  with  much  ability,  did  not  pre- 
vent his  occasionally  descending  from  the  presidential  chair  to 
make  speeches,  one  of  which,  advocating  an  amnesty  to  the 
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communards,  was  especially  memorable.  Although  he  really 
directed  the  policy  of  the  various  ministries,  he  evidently  thought 
that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  asserting  openly  his  own  claims  to 
direct  the  policy  of  the  Republic,  and  seemed  inclined  to  observe 
a  neutral  attitude  as  far  as  possible;  but  events  hurried  him  on, 
and  early  in  1881  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement 
for  restoring  scrutin  de  liste,  or  the  system  by  which  deputies  are 
returned  by  the  entire  department  which  they  represent,  so  that 
each  elector  votes  for  several  representatives  at  once,  in  place  of 
scrutin  d^arrondissetnent,  the  system  of  small  constituencies, 
giving  one  member  to  each  district  and  one  vote  to  each  elector. 
A  bill  to  re-establish  scrutin  de  lisU  was  passed  by  the  Assembly 
on  19th  May  x88i,  but  rejected  by  the  Senate  on  the  19th  of 
June. 

But  this  personal  rebuff  could  not  alter  the  fact  that  in  the 
country  hb  was  the  name  which  was  on  the  h'ps  of  the  voters  at 
the  election.  His  supporters  were  in  a  laige  majority,  and  on  the 
reassembling  of  the  chamber,  the  Ferry  cabinet  quickly  resigned. 
Gambetta  was  unwillingly  entrusted  by  Gr6vy  on  the  14th  of 
November  1881  with  the  formation  of  a  ministry — known  as 
Le  Grand  MinisUre.  He  now  experienced  the  Nemesis  of  his 
over-cautious  system  of  abstinence  from  office  for  fear  of  com- 
promising his  popularity.  Every  one  suspected  him  of  aiming  at 
a  dictatorship;  attacks,  not  th?  less  formidable  for  their  injustice, 
were  directed  against  him  from  all  sides,  and  his  cabinet  fell  on 
the  26th  of  January  i88a,  after  an  existence  of  only  sixty-six 
days.  Had  he  remained  in  office  his  declarations  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  Ciiltivated  the  British  alliance  and  co- 
operated with  Great  Britain  in  Egypt;  and  when  the  Freydnet 
administration,  which  succeeded,  shrank  from  that  enterprise 
only  to  see  it  undertaken  with  signal  success  by  England  alone, 
Gambetta's  foresight  was  quickly  justified.  His  fortunes  were 
presenting  a  most  interesting  problem  when,  on  the  31st  of 
December  1882,  at  his  house  in  Ville  d'Avray,  near  S^res,  he 
died  by  a  shot  from  a  revolver  which  accidentally  went  off. 
Then  all  France  awoke  to  a  sense  of  her  obligation  to  him,  and 
his  public  funeral  on  the  6th  of  January  1883  evoked  one  of  the 
most  overwhelming  displays  of  national  sentiment  ever  witnessed 
on  a  similar  occasion. 

Gambetta  rendered  France  three  inestimable  services:  by 
preserving  her  self-respect  through  the  gallantry  of  the  resistance 
he  organized  during  the  German  War,  by  his  tact  in  persuading 
extreme  partisans  to  accept  a  moderate  Republic,  and  by  his 
energy  in  overcoming  the  usurpation  attempted  by  the  advisers 
of  Marshal  MacMahon.  His  death,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four, 
cut  short  a  career  which  had  given  promise  of  still  greater  things, 
for  he  had  real  statesmanship  in  his  conceptions  of  the  future  of 
his  country,  and  he  had  an  eloquence  which  would  have  been 
potent  in  the  education  of  his  supporters.  The  romance  of  his 
life  was  his  connexion  with  IA>nie  Lfon  (d.  1906),  the  full  details 
of  which  were  not  known  to  the  public  till  her  death.  This  lady, 
with  whom  Gambetta  fell  in  love  in  187 1,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
French  art  illery  officer.  She  became  his  mistress,  and  the  liaison 
lasted  till  he  died.  Gambetta  himself  constantly  urged  her  to 
marry  him  during  this  period,  but  she  always  refused,  fearing  to 
compromise  his  career;  she  remained,  however,  his  confidante 
and  intimate  adviser  in  all  his  political  plans.  It  is  understood 
that  at  last  she  had  just  consented  to  become  his  wife,  and  the 
date  of  the  marriage  had  been  fixed,  when  the  accident  which 
caused  his  death  occurred  in  her  presence.  Contradictory 
accounts  have  indeed  been  given  as  to  this  fatal  episode,  but  that 
it  was  accidental,  and  not  suicide,  is  certain.  On  Gambetta  the 
influence  of  L6onie  was  absorbing,  both  as  lover  and  as  politician, 
and  the  correspondence  which  has  been  published  shows  how 
much  he  depended  upon  her.  But  in  various  matters  of  detail  the 
serious  student  of  political  history  must  be  cautious  in  accepting 
her  later  recollections,  some  of  which  have  been  embodied  in  the 
writings  of  M.  Francis  Laur]  such  as  that  an  actual  interview  took 
place  in  1878  between  Gambetta  and  Bismarck.  That  Gambetta 
after  1875  felt  strongly  that  the  relations  between  France  and 
Germany  might  be  improved,  and  that  he  made  it  his  object,  by 
travelling  incognito,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Germany 


and  the  adjoining  states,  may  be  accepted,  but  M.  Laur  appean 
to  have  exaggerated  the  extent  to  which  any  actual  negotiations 
took  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  knowledge  of 
Gambetta's  attitude  towards  Etiropean  politics  which  later 
information  has  supplied  confirms  the  view  that  in  him  France  lost 
prematurely  a  master  mind,  whom  she  could  ill  spare.  In  April 
1905  a  monument  by  Dalou  to  his  memory  at  Bordeaux  was 
unveiled  by  President  Loubet. 

Gambetta's  Discours  et  plaidoyers  jbcUiiquts  were  published  by  J. 
Rcinach  in  11  vols.  (Pans.  1881-1886);  his  Diptekes,  circulatres, 
dicrets  ...  in  2  vols.  ^Paris,  1886-18^1).  Many  biographies  have 
appeared.  The  principal  are  T.  Reinach,  Lion  Gambeita  (1884), 
Gambetta  oraieur  (1884)  and  Le  Ministire  Gambetta,  kisioire  et  doctrine 
(1884);  Neucastcl,  Gambetta,  sa  vie,  et  ses  idies  politioues  (1885); 
t.  Hanlon,  Gambetta  (London,  1881);  Dr  Laborde,  L£fn  Gambetta 
hiograpkie  psycholotupu  (1898);  P.  B.  Gheusi,  Gambetta,  Life  and 
Letters  (Ene.  trans,  oy  V.  M.  Montaau,  1910).  Sec  also  G.  Hanotaux, 
Histoire  dela  France  contemporaine  (1903,  &c.).  F.  Laur's  Le  Qeur 
de  Gambetta  (1907,  Ene.  trans.,  1008)  contains  the  correspondence 
with  Leonie  Lton ;  see  also  his  articles  on  "  Gambettaand  Bismarck  " 
in  The  Times  of  August  17  and  19,  1907,  with  the  correspondence 
ari«ng  from  them.  (H.  Ch.) 

GAMBIA,  an  important  river  of  West  Africa,  and  the  only 
river  of  Africa  navigable  by  ocean-going  boats  at  all  seasons  for 
over  200  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  rises  in  about  xx°  25'  N.  and 
12^  15'  W.,  within  150  m.  of  the  sea  on  the  north-eastern  escarp- 
ment of  the  Futa  Jallon  highlands,  the  massif  where  also  rise  the 
head-streams  of  the  Senegal  and  some'of  the  Niger  tributaries, 
besides  the  Rio  Grande  and  many  other  rivers  flowing  direct  to 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  Gambia,  especially  in  its  lower  course,  is 
very  serpentine,  and  although  the  distance  from  the  source  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  is  little  more  than  300  m.  in  a  direct  line, 
the  total  length  of  the  stream  is  about  1000  m.  It  flows  first 
N.N.E.,  receiving  many  left-hand  tributaries,  but  about  i3*'3s'  N. 
takes  a  sharp  bend  N.W.  and  maintains  this  direction  until  it 
leaves  the  fertile  and  hilly  region  of  Bondu.  The  descent  to  the 
lower  district  is  marked  by  the  Barraconda  rapids,  formed  by  a 
ledge  of  rock  stretching  across  the  river.  Between  30  and  50  m. 
above  the  falls  the  Gambia  is  joined  by  two  considerable  affluents, 
the  Nieriko  from  the  north  and  the  Kuluntu  or  Grey  river  from 
the  south.  From  the  Barraconda  rapids  to  the  Atlantic  the 
Gambia  has  a  course  of  about  350  m.  Throughout  this  distance 
the  waters  are  tidal,  and  the  river  is  navigable  all  the  year  round 
by  boats  drawing  6  ft.  of  water.  At  Yarbatenda,  a  few  miles 
below  Barraconda,  the  river  has  a  breadth,  even  at  the  dry 
season,  of  over  300  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  13  to  20  ft.  From  the  falls 
to  McCarthy's  Island,  a  distance  of  200  m.,  the  river  valley,  which 
here  presents  a  park-like  appearance,  is  enclosed  by  low  rocky 
hills  of  volcanic  character.  For  50  m.  below  the  island,  where  the 
stream  is  about  800  yds.  wide,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  steep  and 
thickly  wooded.  They  then  become  low  and  are  fringed  with 
mangrove  swamps.  From  Devil's  Point,  a  sharp  promontory  on 
the  north  bank — ^up  to  which  place  the  water  is  salt — the  river 
widens  considerably  and  enters  the  Atlantic,  in  about  13)**  N. 
and  16)**  W.,  by  a  broad  estuary.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on  the  south  side  is  St  Mary's  Island  (3)  m.  long  by  i)  broad), 
and  opposite  on  the  north  bank  is  Barra  Point,  the  river  being 
here  contracted  to  2 1  m.  Eighteen  miles  lower  down  the  distance 
from  shore  to  shore  is  27  m.  There  is  a  sand-bar  at  the  entrance 
to  the  river,  but  at  the  lowest  state  of  the  tide  there  are  26  ft.  of 
water  over  the  bar.  The  Gambia  is  in  flood  from  November  to 
June,  when  the  Barraconda  rapids  are  navigable  by  small  boats. 
Above  the  rapids  the  stream  is  navigable  for  160  m.  Politically 
the  Gambia  is  divided  between  Great  Britain  and  France — 
Britain  possessing  both  banks  of  the  river  up  to,  but  not  includ- 
ing, Yarbatenda. 

The  Gambia  was  one  of  the  rivers  passed  by  Haimo  the 
Carthaginian  in  his  famous  voyage  along  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  It  was  known  to  Ptolemy  and  the  Arabian  geographers, 
and  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and, 
later  (18th  century),  a  branch  of  the  Niger.  It  was  possibly 
visited  by  Genoese  navigators  in  1291,  and  was  certainly  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  c.  1446,  but  was  first  explored  for  any 
distance  from  its  mouth  (1455)  by  the  Venetian  AlviseCadamosto 
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{q.9.),  who  published  an  account  of  his  travels  at  Vicenza  in  1507 

(La  Prima  NarigoMone  per  VOceano  aUe  terre  <U'  Negri  ddla 

Bassa  Ethiopia),    Afterwards  the  Gambia  became  asiarting-place 

for  explorers  of  the  interior,  among  them  Mungo  Park,  who  began 

both  his  journeys.  ((795  and  1805)  from  this  river.    It  was  not 

until  1818  that  the  sources  of  the  Gambia  were  reached,  the 

discovery  being  made  by  a  Frenchman,  Gaspard  MoIIien,wlio  had 

travelled  by  way  of  the  Senegal  and  Bondu.    The  middle  course 

ol  the  river  was  explored  in  1851  by  R.  G.  MacDonnell,  then 

governor  of  the  Gambia  colony,  and  in  1881  Dr  V.  S.  GouJdsbury 

also  navigated  its  middle  course.    No  native  craft  of  any  kind 

was  seen  above  Barraconda.    The  more  correct  name  of  the  river 

is  Gambra.  and  it  is  so  called  in  old  books  of  travel. 

See  Murwo  Park's  Travels  (London,  1709):  G.  MoUien,  Trails 
.  . .  to  the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Cambta  . .  .,  edited  by  T.  E. 
Bowdich  (London,  iSao) :  the  account  of  Dr  Gouldsbury's  tourney  in 
the  Blue  Book  C  3065  ( 1861) ;  also  under  the  country  heading  below. 

GAMBIA,  the  most  northerly  of  the  British  West  African 
dependencies.  1 1  coostsls  of  a  st retch  ol  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
lower  Gambia.  Thecolony .  with  the  protectorate  dependent  upon 
it.  has  an  area  of  about  4000  sq.  m'.  and  a  population  ofTtcially 
estimated  (1907)  at  163,000.  The  colony  proper  (including 
St  Mary's  Island.  British  Kommbo,  the  Ceded  Mile,  McCarthy's 
Island  and  other  islets)  has  an  area  of  about  69  sq.  m.  The 
protectorate  consists  of  a  strip  of  land  extending  ten  kilometres 
(about  6  m.)  on  each  side  of  the  river  to  a  distance  of  about 
200  no.  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea.  The  land  outside  these 
limits  is  French.  Within  the  protectorate  are  various  petty 
kingdoms,  such  as  Barra,  to  the  north  of  the  Gambia,  and 
Rommbo,  to  the  sou  th.  The  breadth  of  the  colony  near  the  coast 
b  somewhat  greater  than  it  b  higher  up.  The  greatest  breadth 
b  39  m. 

Physical  Features,  Fauna  and  Flora. — ^The  colony,  as  its  name 
implies,  derives  its  character  and  value  from  the  river  Gambia  (c.v.), 
whtch  is  navigable  throughout  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony, 
while  large  ocean-going  snips  can  always  cross  the  bar  at  its  mouth 
and  enter  the  port  of  Bathunt.  Away  from  the  swamps  by  the  river 
banks,  the  country  is  largely  "  bush."  The  region  above  McCarthy's 
Island  is  hilly.  Much  of  the  land  u  cleared  for  cultivation.  The 
fauna  includes  lions,  leopards,  several  kinds  of  deer,  monkeys, 
bush-cow  and  wild  boar.  Hippopotami  are  found  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  river,  and  crocodiles  abound  in  the  creeks.  The  buds  most 
commoo  are  bush-fowl,  bustards,  guinea-fowl,  quail,  pigeon  and 
sand-grouse.  Bees  are  ve^  numerous  in  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Sora  resembles  that  ol  West  Africa  generally,  the  mangrove 
being  common.  Mahogany  and  rosewood  {Pterocarpus  erinaceus) 
trees  are  found,  though  not  in  large  numbers,  and  the  rubber-vine 
and  oU-palm  are  also  comparatively  scarce.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  fern.    The  cassava  (manioca)  and  indigo  plants  are  indigenous. 

Qimate. — ^The  climate  during  the  dry  season  (November-June) 
is  the  best  on  the  British  West  African  coast,  and  the  Gambia  u 
then  considered  fairly  healthy.  .  Measures  for  the  extermination  of 
the  malarial  mosquito  are  carried  on  with  good  effect.  The  mean 
temperature  at  Bathurst  is.  77*  F.,  the  shade  minimum  being  56* 
and  the  solar  maximum  165*.  Up  river  the  variation  in  temperature- 
a  even  greater  than  at  Bathurst,  from  50*  in  the  morning  to  100 - 
104*  at  3  P.M.  being  common  at  McCarthy's  Isle.  The  average 
rainfall  b  about  50  in.  a  year,  but  save  for  showers  in  May  and  June 
there  is  rarely  any  rain  except  between  July  and  October.  The  first 
instance  of  rain  in  Decembier  in  twenty-su  years  was  recorded  in 
1906.  The  dry  east  wind  known  as  the  harmattan  blows  inter- 
mittently from  December  to  March. 

InkabUaiUs. — ^Tbe  inhabitants,  who  are  both  thrifty  and 
industrious,  are  almost  entirely  of  Negro  or  Negroid  race,  the 
chief  tribes  represented  being  the  Mandingo  (^.v.),  the  Jolof  and 
the  JoU.  Numbers  of  Ftda  (q.v.)  are  also  settled  in  the  country. 
Fully  four-fifths  of  the  natives  are  Mahommedans.  The  few 
European  residents  are  officials,  traders  or  missionaries. 

Tovms  and  Trade. — Bathurst,  pop.  about  8000,  the  chief 
town  of  the  colony,  in  13*  24'  N.,  16°  36'  W.,  b  built  on  St  Mary's 
Island,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  near  its  south 
bank  and  b  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  across 
Oyster  Creek.  It  was  founded  in  1816  and  b  named  after  the 
3rd  eari  Bathurst,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonics  from  181 3  to 
1837.  Bathurst  b  a  fairly  well-built  town,  the  chief  material 
employed  being  red  sandstone.  It  lies  about  is  to  14  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  The  principal  buildings  face  the  sea,  and 
bdadc  Government  House,  barracks,  a  wcU-appbinted  hospital, 


founded  by.  Sir  R.  G.  MacDonnell  (admlnbtrator,  1847-1853), 
and  various  churches.  The  market-place  b  shaded  by  a  fine 
avenue  of  bombax  and  other  wide-spreading  trees.  There  are  no 
other  towns  of  any  size  in  the  Gambia.  A  trading  station  called 
Georgetown  b  situated  on  McCarthy's  Island,  so  named  after  Sir 
Charles  McCarthy,  the  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  who  in  1834  was 
captured  and  beheaded  by  the  Ashanti  at  the  batde  of  Essamako. 
Albreda,  a  small  port  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  of  some 
historic  interest  (see  below),  b  in  the  Barra  dbtrict. 

Prttfifcfx.— Oround-nuts  (Arackis  hypogflea),  rubber,  beeswax, 
palm  kernels,  rice,  cotton,  and  millet  are  the  chief  produaions. 
Millet  and  rice  are  the  sUple  food  of  the  people.  The  curingof  hides, 
the  catching  and  drying  of  fish,  boat -building,  and  especially  the 
weaving  of  cotton  into  cloths  called  "  pagns.^  afford  employment 
to  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  Formerly  the  principal  ex- 
ports, besides  slaves,  were  gold-dust,  wax  and  hides,  the  gold  being 
obtained  from  the  Fuu  Jallon  district  farther  inland.  Between 
1830  and  1840  from  1500  to  3000  oz.  of  gold  were  exported  annually, 
but  shipments  ceased  soon  afterwards,  though  small  quantities  of 
gold-dust  can  still  be  obtained  from  native  goldsmiths.  The  export 
of  hides  received  a  severe  check  in  1893-1^3  through  the  deatn  of 
nearly  all  the  cattle,  but  after  an  interval  of  seven  or  eight  years 
the  industry  gradually  revived.  The  value  of  hides  exponed  in- 
creased from  iU20  in  1903  to  £9615  in  1907.  The  collection  of  rubber 
was  started  about  1880.  but  the  trade  has  not  assumed  large  pro- 
portions. In  1907  the  value  of  the  rubber  exported  was  (4602. 
The  export  of  wax,  valued  at  £37.000  in  1843.  had  dwindled  in 
1907  to  £3335.  The  cultivation  of  the  ground-nut.  first  exponed 
in  18^0,  assumed  importance  by  1837.  and  by  1850  had  become  the 
chief  industry  of  the  colony.  In  1907  the  value  of  the  nuts  was 
£356.68^.  over  14  of  the  total  exports  (exclusive  of  specie).  Nearly 
the  whole  male  population  is  engaged  in  the  industry  foreight  months 
of  the  ^r.  Planted  in  June,  after  the  early  rains,  the  crop  is 
reaped  in  October  or  November  and  exported  to  Europe  {(  to 
Marseilles)  for  the  extraction  of  its  oil,  which  b  usually  sold  as  olive 
oil.  A  feature  of  the  industry  b  the  appearance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  planting  season  of  thousands  of  men  from  a  distance.  "  strange 
farmers,"  as  they  are  called,  who  are  housed  and  fed  and  given 
farms  to  cultivate.  In  return  they  have  to  give  half  the  produce 
to  the  landlords.  As  soon  as  he  has  sold  his  nuts,  the  "  strange 
farmer  "  goes  off.  often  not  returning  for  years. 

Apart  from  the  cultivation  of  the  ground-nut,  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country  are  undeveloped.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are 
kept  by  the  Fula,  and  in  cattle  rich  natives  usually  invest  their 
wealth.  Land  can  be  hired  for  3d.  an  acre  per  annum  for  twenty- 
one  years.  All  land  lying  vacant  or  unused,  or  to  which  the  occupier 
is  unable  to  produce  any  title,  is  vested  in  the  crown.  A  botanical 
station  was  opened  in  1804,  and  the  cultivation  of  American  and 
Egyptian  cotton  was  taken  in  hand  in  190a.  The  experiment 
proved  discouraging.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
farmers  to  grow  cotton  for  export,  as  unless  carried  on  on  highly 
scientific  lines  its  cultivation  b  not  so  profitable  as  that  of  thegrouncf- 
nut.  The  principal  imports,  of  which  over  }  come  from  Great  Britain 
or  British  colonies,  are  cotton  goods,  kola-nuts  (from  Sierra  Leone), 
tobacco,  rice,  sugar  and  spirits.  In  the  ten  years  1898  to  IQ07  the 
average  annual  value  of  the  exports  was  £y>i,ooo,  of  the  imports 
£3i6.ooa  There  are  no  mines  in  the  colony,  nor  any  apparent 
mineral  wealth,  except  ridges  of  ironstone  in  the  regions  atx>ve 
McCarthy's  Island,  ^thurst  b  in  telegraphic  communication  with 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  Africa.  There  are  no  railways  in  the  colony, 
but  It  is  traversed  by  well-made  roads  of  a  uniform  width  of  18  it. 
The  Liverpool  mail  steamers  call  at  the  port  every  fortnight.  A 
government  steamer  runs  rwularly  from  Bathurst  to  McCarthy's 
Island,  and  a  smaller  boat  plies  on  the  upper  river.  The  shipping 
trade  is  chiefly  British ;  French  and  C«erman  tonnage  coming  next. 

Surrounded  on  all  &idcs.  save  seawards,  by  French  territory,  the 
colony  largely  depends,  economically,  upon  France,  to  which 
country  most  of  the  exports  go.  A  considerable  entrepOt  trade  it 
also  done  with  the  neighbouring  French  colonies.  The  extent  of 
French  influence  b  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  five-franc  piece, 
locally  known  as  a  dollar,  b  largely  circulated  throughout  the  pro- 
tectorate, and  is  accepted  as  legal  tender,  although  the  currency  in 
the  colony  proper  is  the  English  coinage. 

Admintstratum^  Revenue,  cfc. — ^The  Gambb  is  administered  by  a 
governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council.  On 
the  last-named  body  nominated  unofficial  members  have  seats. 
The  colony  is  self-supporting  and  has  no  public  debt.  The  revenue, 
whkh  in  1906  for  the  first  time  exceeded  £60,000.  is  mainly  derived 
from  customs.  A  company  of  the  West  African  Frontier  Force  is 
maintained.  Travelling  commissioners  visit  the  five  districts  into 
which,  for  administrative  purposes,  the  protectorate  is  divided,  and 
in  which  the  native  form  of  government  prevails.  From  the  ruative 
law-courts  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  supreme  court  at  Bathurst. 
There  b  also  at  Bathursra  Mahommedan  court,  established  in  1906, 
for  the  trial  of  cases  involving  the  civil  status  of  Moslems. 

Primary  schools  are  mainuined  by  the  various  religious  denomi- 
nations, and  receive  grants  from  government.    The  Wesleyans  have 
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tiho  a  secondary  and  a  technical  school.  There  is  a  privately 
supported  school  for  Mahommedans  at  Bathurst.  The  Anglicans. 
Wesleyans  and  Roman  Catholics  have  numerous  converts. 

History. — Of  the  early  history  of  the  Gambia  district  there  is 
scant  mention.  At  what  period  the  stone  circles  and  pillars 
(apparently  of  a  "  Oruidical "  character) ,  whose  ruins  are  found  at 
several  places  along  the  upper  Gambia,  were  erected  is  not  known. 
Those  at  Lamin  Koto,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
McCarthy's  Island,  are  still  in  good  preservation,  and  are  an 
object  of  veneration  to  the  Mahommedans  (see  Ceog,  Joum. 
vol.  xii.,  1898).  The  country  appears  to  have  formed  part, 
successively,  of  the  states  of  Ghana,  Melle  and  Songhoi.  The 
relations,  political  and  commercial,  of  the  natives  were  all  with 
the  north  and  east;  consequently  no  large  town  was  founded  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  nor  any  trade  carried  on  (before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man)  by  vesseb  sailing  the  ocean  About 
the  nth  century  the  district  came  under  Mahommedan  influence. 

The  Portuguese  vbited  the  Gambia  in  the  i  sth  century,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  were  trading  in  the  lower 
river.  Embassies  were  sent  from  the  Portuguese  stations  in- 
land to  Melle  to  open  up  trade  with  the  interior,  but  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  this  trade — apparently  mostly  in  gold  and 
slaves— declined.  At  the  end  of  the  century  the  river  was  known 
as  the  resort  of  banished  men  and  fugitives  from  Portugal  and 
Spain.  Ii  was  on  the  initiative  of  Portuguese  living  in  England 
that  Qutcn  Elizabeth,  in  1588,  granted  a  patent  to  "certain 
merchants  of  Exeter  and  others  of  the  west  parts  and  of  London 
for  a  trade  to  the  river  of  Senega  and  Gambra  in  Guinea."  This 
company  was  granted  a  monopoly  of  trade  for  ten  years,  lis 
operations  led  to  no  permanent  settlement  in  the  Gambia.  In 
1618  James  I.  granted  a  charter  to  another  company  named 
*'  The  Company  of  Adventurers  of  London  trading  into  Africa," 
and  formed  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  afterwards  carl 
of  Warwick,  for  trade  with  the  Gambia  and  the  Gold  Coast. 
This  company  sought  to  open  up  trade  with  Timbuktu,  then 
believed  to  be  a  great  mart  for  gold,  which  reached  the  lower 
Gambia  in  considerable  quantities.  With  this  object  George 
Thompson  (a  merchant  who  had  traded  with  Barbary)  was  sent 
out  in  the  "  Catherine,"  and  ascended  the  Gambia  in  his  ship  to 
Kassan,  a  Portuguese  trading  town,  thence  continuing  his  journey 
in  small  boats.  In  his  absence  the  *'  Catherine  "  was  seized  and 
the  crew  murdered  by  Portuguese  and  half-castes,  and  Thompson 
himselt  was  later  on  murdered  by  natives.  Two  years  afterwards 
Richard  Jobson,  another  agent  of  the  Company  of  Adventurers, 
advanced  beyond  the  falls  of  Barraconda;  and  he  was  followed, 
about  forty  years  later,  by  Vermuyden,  a  Dutch  merchant,  who 
on  his  return  to  Europe  asserted  that  he  had  reached  a  country 
full  of  gold. 

The  Company  of  Adventurers  had  built  a  fort  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Gambia.  This  was  superseded  in  16&4  by  a  fort  built  by 
Captain  (afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Robert)  Holmes  on  a  small 
island  20  ro.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  named  Fort  James, 
in  honour  of  the  duke  of  York  (James  II.).  This  fort  was  built 
expressly  to  defend  the  British  trade  against  the  Dutch,  and  from 
that  time  the  British  remained  in  permanent  occupation  of  one  or 
more  ports  on  the  river.  In  1733  Captain  Bartholomew  Stibbs 
was  sent  out  by  the  Royal  African  Company,  which  had  succeeded 
the  earlier  companies,  to  verify  Vermuyden's  reports  of  gold. 
He  proceeded  60  m.  above  the  falls,  but  the  land  of  gold  was  not 
found.  The  French  now  became  rivals  for  the  trade  of  the 
Gambia,  but  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783  assigned  the  trade  in 
the  river  to  Britain,  reserving,  however,  Albreda  for  French  trade, 
while  it  assigned  the  Senegal  to  France,  with  the  reservation  of 
the  right  of  the  British  to  trade  at  Portendic  for  gum.  This 
arrangement  remained  in  force  till  1857,  when  an  exchange  of 
possessions  was  e£fected  and  the  lower  Gambia  became  a  purely 
British  river.  In  the  period  between  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles  and  1885  the  small  territories  which  form  the  colony 
proper  were  acquired  by  purchase  or  cession  from  native  kings. 
St  Mary's  Isle  was  acquired  in  1806;  McCarthy's  Isle  was  bought 
in  1833;  the  Ceded  Mile  was  granted  by  the  king  of  Barra  in 
1836;  ai£d  British  Kommbo  between  1840  and  1855.    During 


this  period  the  colony  had  gone  through  an  economic  crisis  by 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  (1807),  which  had  been  since  1662 
its  chief  financial  support.  The  beginning  of  a  return  to  pro- 
sperity came  in  18 16  when  some  British  traders,  obliged  to  leave 
Senegal  on  the  restoration  of  that  country  to  France  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  founded  a  settlement  on  St  Mary's  Isle.  From 
that  year  the  existing  colony,  as  distinct  from  trading  on  the  river, 
dates.  The  Gambia  witnessed  many  administrative  changes. 
When  the  slave  trade  was  abolished,  the  settlement  was  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  was 
formally  annexed  to  Sierra  Leone  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Royal 
African  Company  (1823).  It  so  remained  until  1843,  when  the 
Gambia  was  made  an  independent  colony,  its  first  governor 
being  Henry  Frowd  Seagram.  Afterwards  (1866)  the  Gambia 
became  a  portion  of  the  officially  styled  "  West  African  Settle- 
ments." In  1888  Tt  was  again  made  a  separate  government, 
administered  as  a  crown  colony.  Between  the  years  last 
mentioned— 1866-1888 — the  colony  had  suffered  from  the  retro- 
grade policy  adopted  by  parliament  in  respect  to  the  West 
African  Settlements  {vide  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1865). 

In  1870  negotiations  were  opened  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  territories  in  West 
Africa.  Suspended  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  the  negotiations  were  resumed  in  1876.  **  Definite  proposals 
were  at  that  time  formulated  by  which  the  Gambia  was  to  be 
exchanged  for  all  posts  by  France  between  the  Rio  Pongas 
(Pongo  river,  French  Guinea)  and  the  Gabun.  This  would  have 
been  a  comprehensive  and  Intelligible  arrangement,  but  so  strong 
a  feeling  in  opposition  to  any  cession  of  British  territory  was 
manifested  in  parliament,  and  by  various  mercantile  bodies, 
that  the  government  of  the  day  was  unable  to  press  the  scheme."  * 
Nothing  was  done,  however,  to  secure  for  the  Gambia  a  suitable 
hinterland,  and  in  1877  the  4ih  earl  of  Carnarvon  (then  colonial 
secretary)  warned  British  traders  that  they  proceeded  beyond 
McCarthy's  Isle  at  their  own  risk.  Meantime  the  French  from 
Senegal  pushed  their  frontier  close  to  the  British  settlements, 
so  that  when  the  boundaries  were  settled  by  the  agreement  of 
the  loth  of  August  1889  with  France,  Great  Britain  was  able  to 
secure  only  a  ten-kilometre  strip  on  either  side  of  the  river.  This 
document  fixed  the  frontier  of  the  British  protectorate  inland  at 
a  radius  of  10  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Yarbatenda; 
which  town  is  situated  at  the  limit  of  navigability  of  the  Gambia 
from  the  sea.  By  Art.  5  of  the  Anglo-French  convention  of  the 
Sth  of  April  1904,  Yarbatenda  was  ceded  to  France,  with  the 
object  of  giving  that  country  a  port  on  the  river  accessible  to 
sea -going  merchantmen. 

Since  187 1  the  colony  had  been  self-supporting,  but  on  the 
acquirement  of  the  protectorate  it  was  decided,  in  order  to  balance 
increasing  expenditure,  to  impx)se  a  "  hut  tax  "  on  the  natives. 
This  was  done  in  1895.  The  tax,  which  averages  4s.  per  annum 
for  a  family,  met  with  no  opposition. 

In  1893  a  slave-raiding  chief,  named  Fodi  Kabba,  had  to  be 
forcibly  expelled  from  British  territory.  In  1894  another  sbve- 
raidcr,  Fodi  Silah,  gave  much  trouble  to  the  protectorate.  An 
expedition  under  Captain  E.  H.  (afterwards  admiral)  Gamble 
succeeded  in  routing  him,  and  Fodi  Silah  took  refuge  in  French 
territory,  where  he  died.  Dun ng  the  expedition  Captain  Gamble 
was  led  into  an  ambush,  and  in  this  engagement  lost  1 5  killed  and 
47  wotmded.  In  1900  trouble  again  arose  through  the  agency  of 
Fodi  Kabba,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Medina,  in  French 
territory.  Two  travelling  commissioners  (Mr  F.  C.  Sitwell  and 
Mr  Silva)  were  murdered  in  June  of  that  year,  at  a  place  called 
Suankandi,  and  a  punitive  expedition  was  sent  out  under 
Colonel  H.  £.  Brake.  Suankandi  was  captured  and,  the  French 
co-operating,  Medina  was  also  captured,  Fodi  Kabba  being 
killed  on  the  33rd  of  March  1901. 

The  people  of  the  protectorate  are  in  general  peaceful  and 
contented,  and  slave  trading  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Provision 
was  moreover  made  by  an  ordinance  of  1906  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery  itself  throughout  the  protectorate,  it  being  enacted  that 

*  Extract  from  a  despatch  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  Bril.>h 
ambassador  to  France,  dated  30th  of  March  1893. 
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benoeforth  all  children  born  of  sUves  were  free  from  birtfa,  and 

that  all  slaves  became  free  on  the  death  of  their  master. 

See  the  Annual  Reports  on  the  colony  published  by  the  colonial 
ofRce,  London,  which  give  the  latest  official  information  |  C.  P. 
Lucas's  Historical  Cecgrabky  of  the  British  Colonies,  vol.  iii.,  West 
Africa  (3nd  ed.,  Oxfonl,  IQOO)  (this  book  contains  valuable  biblio- 
graphical notes):  and  The  Gambia  Colony  and  Protectorale,  an 
official  handbook  (with  map  and  considerable  historical  information), 
by  F.  B.  Archer,  treasurer  of  the  colony  (London.  1906).  Earlv 
accounts  of  the  country  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  of  Thomas  Astley  a 
ffew  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  (London,  1745-1747)* 
See  also  Major  W.  Gray  and  Sur)g;con  Dochard,  Travels  tn  Western 
Africa  in  1618-1821,  from  the  Rtver  Gambia  . .  .to  the  River  Niter 
(London,  1829).  The  flora  has  been  the  subject  of  a  special  study, 
A.  Ran^n.  La  Flore  utiUdubassindelaGambielBordeemx,  1895).  Most 
of  the  boola  mentioned  under  Gold  Coast  also  deal  with  theCambia. 

QAHBIBR,  JAMES  OAHBIER,  Bakon  (1756-1833)*  English 
admiral,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  October  1756  at  the  Bahamas, 
of  which  his  father,  John  Gambier,  was  at  that  time  lieutenant- 
governor.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1767  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  the  '*  Yarmouth/'  under  the  command  of  his  uncle;  and, 
his  family  interest  obtaining  for  him  rapid  promotion,  he  was 
raised  in  1778  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and  appointed  to  the 
"  Raleigh,"  a  fine  32-gun  frigate.  At  the  peace  of  1783  he  was 
placed  on  half-pay;  but,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the 
F^^nch  Revolution,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
74*gun  ship  "  Defence,"  under  Lord  Howe;  and  in  her  he  had 
an  honourable  share  in  the  battle  on  the  ist  of  June  1794.  In 
recognition  .of  his  services  on  this  occasion,  Captain  Gambier 
received  the  gold  medal,  and  was  made  a  colonel  of  marines; 
the  following  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 
and  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  In  this  office  he 
continued  for  six  years,  till,  in  February  1801,  he,  a  vice-admiral 
of  1 709,  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  "  Neptune,"  of  98  guns, 
as  third  in  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet  under  Admiral  Com- 
wallts.  where,  however,  he  remained  for  but  a  year,  when  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Newfoundland  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  ships  on  that  station.  In  May  1804  he  returned  to  the 
admiralty,  and  with  a  short  intermission  in  1806,  continued 
there  during  the  naval  administration  of  Lord  Melville,  of  his 
uncle.  Lord  Barham.  and  of  Lord  MuJgrave.  In  November  1805 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral;  and  in  the  summer  of  1807, 
whilst  stiJI  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet  ordered  to  the  Baltic,  which,  in  concert 
with  the  army  under  Lord  Cathcart,  reduced  Copenhagen,  and 
enforced  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  navy,  consisting  of  nineteen 
ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates',  sloops,  gunboats,  and  naval 
stores.  This  service  was  considered  by  the  government  as  worthy 
of  special  acknowledgment;  the  naval  and  military  commanders, 
oflBcen.  seamen  and  soldiers  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houste 
of  Parliament,  and  Admiral  Gambier  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  gave  up  his  seat  at  the 
admiralty  on  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Channel 
Fleet;  and  in  that  capadty  he  witn(s^d  the  partial,  and  pre- 
vented the  total,  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  in  Basque  Roads, 
on  the  i3tb  of  April  1809.  It  is  in  connexion  with  this  event, 
which  might  have  been  as  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  British 
navy  as  it  is  in  the  life  of  Lord  Dundonald  (see  Dundonald), 
that  Lord  Gambier's  name  is  now  best  known.  A  court-martial, 
ftssembled  by  order  of  a  friendly  admiralty,  and  presided  over 
by  a  warm  partisan,  "  most  honourably  acquitted  "  him  on  the 
charge  '*  that,  on  the  1 3th  of  April,  the  enemy's  ships  being  then 
on  fire,  and  the  signal  having  been  made  that  they  could  be 
destroyed,  he  did,  for  a  considerable  time,  neglect  or  delay  taking 
eflectual  measures  for  destroying  them  ";  but  this  decision  was 
In  reality  nothing  more  than  a  party  statement  of  the  fact  that  a 
commander-in-chief,  a  supporter  of  the  government,  is  not  to  be 
condemned  or  broken  for  not  being  a  person  of  brilliant  genius  or 
dauntless  resolution.  No  one  now  doubts  that  the  French  fleet 
should  have  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  might  have  been,  had 
Lord  Gambier  had  the  talents,  the  energy,  or  the  experience  of 
nuny  o(  his  juniors.  He  continued  to  hold  the  command  of  the 
Channel  Reel  for  the  full  period  of  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
line — in  181 1 — he  was  superseded.  In  1814  he  acted  in  a  civil 
capacity  as  chief  commissioner  for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace 


with  the  United  States;  for  his  exertions  in  which  business  he 
was  honoured  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  In  1830  he  was 
raised  to  the  high  rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  he  died  on  the 
X9th  of  April  1833. 

Lord  Gambier  was  a  man  of  earnest,  almost  morbid,  reUpous 
principle,  and  of  undoubted  courage;  but  the  administration  of 
the  admiralty  has  seldom  given  rise  to  such  flagrant  scandals  as 
during  the  time  when  he  was  a  member  of  it;  and  through  the 
whole  war  the  self-esteem  of  the  navy  suffered  no  such  wound  as 
during  Lord  Gambier's  command  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  so-called  Memorials,  Personal  and  Historical,  of  Admiral 
Lord  Gambier,  bv  Lady  Chatterton  (1861),  has  no  historical  value. 
The  life  of  Lonf  Gambier  is  to  be  read  in  Marshall's  Royal  Naval 
Biography,  in  Ralfe's  NamU  Biography,  in  Lord  Dundonafd's  AuiO' 
biography  of  a  Seaman,  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Courts-Martial  and  in 
the  general  history  of  the  period. 

OAMBIBR,  a  village  of  College  township,  Knox  county,  Ohio, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Kokosing  river,  5  m.  E.  of  Mount  Vernon.  Pop. 
(1900)  751;  (1910)  537.  It  is  served'by  the  Geveland,  Akron  & 
Columbus  railway.  The  village  is  finely  situated,  and  is  the  seat 
of  Kenyon  College  and  its  theological  seminary,  Bexley  Hall 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  and  of  Harcourt  Place  boarding  school 
for  girls  (1889),  abo  Protestant  Episcopal.  The  college  was  in- 
corporated in  1824  as  the  "  Theolo^cal  Seminary  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcc^Mil  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Ohio  ";  but  in  1891 
"  Kenyon  College,"  the  name  by  which  the  institution  has  always 
been  known,  became  the  official  title.  Its  first  exercises  were  held 
at  Worthington,  Ohio,  in  the  home  of  Philander  Chase  (1775- 
1852),  first  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  in  the  North-west 
Territory,  by  whose  efforts  the  funds  for  its  endowment  had  been 
raised  in  England  in  1823--1824,  the  chief  donors  being  Lords 
Kenyon  and  Gambier.  The  first  permanent  building,  "  Old 
Kenyon  "  (still  standing,  and  used  as  a  dormitory),  was  erected 
on  Gambier  Hill  in  1827  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  In  1907-1908 
the  theological  seminary  had  18  students  and  the  collegiate 
department  119. 

Some  account  of  thefounding  of  the  college  may  bcfound  in  Bishop 
Chase's  Reminiscences;  an  Autobiography,  comprising  a  History  of  the 
Principal  Events  in  the  Author's  Life  to  1847  (2  vols..  New  York,  1848). 

GAMBOGE  (from  Camboja,  a  name  of  the  district  whence  it  is 
obtained),  a  gum-resin  procured  from  Carcinia  Hanburii,  a 
dioedous  tree  with  leathery,  laurel-like  leaves,  small  ycUow 
flowers,  and  usually  square-shaped  and  four-seeded  fruit,  a 
member  of  the  natural  order  Guttiferae,  and  indigenous  to 
Cambodia  and  parts  of  Siam  and  of  the  south  of  Cochin  China, 
formerly  comprised  in  Cambojan  territory.  The  juice,  which 
when  hardened  constitutes  gamboge,  is  contained  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  chiefly  in  numerous  ducts  in  its  middle  layer,  and  from 
this  it  is  procured  by  making  incisions,  bamboo  joints  being 
placed  to  receive  it  as  it  exudes.  Gamboge  occurs  in  commerce 
in  cylindrical  pieces,  known  as  pipe  or  roll  gamboge,  and  also, 
usually  of  inferior  quality,  in  cakes  or  amorphous  masses.  It  is 
of  a  dirty  omnge  extct;;na]iy;  is  hard  and  brittle,  breaks  with  a 
concboidal  and  reddish-yellow,  glistening  fracture,  and  affords  a 
brilliant  yellow  powder;  is  odouriess,  and  has  a  taste  at  first 
slight,  but  subseiquently  acrid;  forms  with  water  an  emulsion; 
and  consists  of  from  20  to  25%  of  gum  soluble  in  water,  and  from 
70  to  75%  of  a  resin.  Its  commonest  adulterants  are  rice-flour 
and  pulverized  bark. 

Gamboge  {Cambogia)  is  a  drastic  hydragogue  cathartic,  caus- 
ing much  griping  and  irritation  of  the  intestine.  A  small 
quantity  is  absorbed,  adding  a  yellow  ingredient  to  the  urine 
and  acting  as  a  mild  diuretic.  Its  irritant  action  on  the  skin  may 
cause  the  formation  of  pustules.  It  is  less  active  only  than 
croton  oil  and  elaterium,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  half  to  two 
grains,  combined  with  some  sedative  such  as  hyoscyamus,  in 
apoplexy  and  in  extreme  cases  of  dropsy.  Gamboge  is  used  as  a 
pigment,  and  as  a  colouring  matter  for  varnishes.  It  appears  to 
have  been  first  brought  into  Europe  by  merchants  from  the  East 
at  the  close  of  the  i6th  century. 

GAMBRINUS,  a  mythical  Flemish  king  who  is  credited  with  the 
first  brewing  of  beer.  His  name  is  usually  derived  from  that  of 
Jan  Primus,  i.e.  Jan  (John)  I.,  the  victorious  duke  of  Brabant, 
from  i26t  to  1294,  who  was  president  of  the  Brussels  gild  of 
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brewers;  his  portrait  with  a  foaming  glass  of  ale  in  his  hand  had 
the  place  of  honour  in  the  gild-hall,  and  this  led  in  time,  it  is 
suggested,  to  the  myth  of  the  beer-king  who  is  usually  repre- 
sented outside  a  barrel  with  a  tankard  in  his  hand. 

GAME,  a  word  which  in  its  primary  and  widest  sigm'ficance 
means  any  amusement  or  sport,  often  combined  in  the  early 
examples  with  "  glee,"  "  play,"  "  joy  "  or  "  solace."  It  is  a 
common  Teutonic  word,  in  O.  Eng.  gamen,  in  O.H.G.  gaman,  but 
only  appears  in  modem  usage  outside  English  in  Dan.  gammen 
and  Swed.  gamman.  The  ulterior  derivation  is  obscure,  but 
philologists  have  identified  it  with  the  Goth,  gaman,  compam'on 
or  companionship;  if  this  be  so,  it  is  compounded  of  the  prefix 
ga-f  with,  and  the  root  seen  in  "  man."  Apart  from  its  primary 
and  general  meaning  the  word  has  two  specific  applications,  first 
to  a  contest  played  as  a  recreation  or  as  an  exhibition  of  skill,  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations;  and,  secondly,  to  those 
wild  animals  which  are  the  objects  of  the  chase,  and  their  flesh  as 
used  for  food,  distinguished  as  such  from  meat,  fish  and  poultry, 
and  from  the  flesh  of  deer,  to  which  the  name  "  venison  "  is  given. 
For  "  game,"  from  the  legal  aspect,  and  the  laws  relating  to  its 
pursuit  and  capture  see  Game  Laws.  The  athletic  contests  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  {6.yu»&)  and  the  public  shows  {iudi)  of  the  arena 
and  amphitheatre  of  the  ancient  Romans  are  treated  below 
(Games,  Classical);  the  various  forms  of  modem  games, 
indoor  and  outdoor,  whether  of  skill,  strength  or  chance,  are 
deak  with  under  their  specific  titles.  A  special  use  ("gaming" 
or  "gambling")  restricts  the  term  to  the  playing  of  games  for 
money,  or  to  betting  and  wagering  on  the  results  of  events,  as  in 
horse-racing,  &c.  (see  Gaming  and  Wagering).  "  Gamble," 
"  gambler  "  and  "  gambling  "  appear  very  late  in  English.  The 
earliest  quotations  in  the  New  English  Dictionary  for  the  three 
words  are  dated  1775,  1747  and  1784  respectively.  They  were 
first  regarded  as  cant  or  slang  words,  and  implied  a  reproach, 
either  as  referring  to  cheats  or  sharpers,  or  to  those  who  played 
recklessly  for  extravagant  slakes.  The  form  of  the  words  is 
obscure,  but  is  supposed  to  represent  a  local  variation  gammle  of 
the  M.E.  gamenian.  From  this  word  must,  of  course,  be  dis- 
tinguished "  gambol,"  to  sport,  frisk,  which,  as  the  older  forms 
(gambald,  gambaud)  show,  is  from  the  Fr.  gambade^  leap,  jump,  of 
a  horse,  It.  gambado,  gamba,  leg  (Mod.  Yx.jambe). 

GAME  LAWS.  This  title  in  English  law  is  applied  to  the 
statutes  which  regulate  the  right  to  pursue  and  take  or  kill 
certain  kinds  of  wild  animals  (see  above).  The  existence  of 
these  statutes  is  due  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law  as  to  the 
nature  of  property,  and  the  interest  of  the  Norman  sovereigns 
and  of  feudal  superiors  in  the  pleasure  of  sport  or  the  chase. 
The  substantial  basis  of  the  law  of  property  is  physical  possession 
of  things  and  the  power  to  deal  with  them  as  we  see  fit.  By  the 
common  law  wild  animals  are  regarded  as  res  nuUitts,  and  as  not 
being  the  subject  of  private  property  until  reduced  into  possession 
by  being  killed  or  captured.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  owned:  a 
bird  in  the  bush  is  not.  Even  bees  do  no't  become  property  until 
hived.  "  Though  a  swarm  lights  in  my  tree,"  says  Bracton, 
"  I  have  no  more  property  therein  than  I  have  in  the  birds  which 
make  their  nests  thereon. "  If  reclaimed  or  confined  they  become 
property.  If  they  escape,  the  rights  of  the  owner  continue  only 
while  he  is  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  i.e.  no  other  person  can  in 
the  meantime  establish  a  right  of  property  against  him  by 
capturing  the  animal.  A  swarm  of  bees  "  which  fly  out  of  my 
hive  are  mine  so  long  as  I  can  keep  them  in  sight  and  have 
power  to  pursue  them."  But  the  right  of  recapture  does  not 
entitle  the  owner  to  follow  his  animals  on  to  the  lands  of  another, 
and  the  only  case  in  which  any  right  to  follow  wild  animals  on  to 
the  hnds  of  others  is  now  expressly  recognized  is  when  deer  or 
hares  are  hunted  with  hounds  or  greyhounds.  This  recognition 
merely  excepts  such  pursuit  from  the  law  as  to  criminal  game  tres- 
pass, and  fox-hunters  and  those  who  course  hares  or  hunt  stags 
are  civilly  liable  for  trespass  if  they  pass  over  land  without  the 
consent  of  the  occupier  {Paul  v.  Summerkayes,  1878. 4  Q.B.D.  9). 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  common  law  that  things  in  which  no  one 
can  claim  any  property  belong  to  the  crown  by  its  prerogative: 
this  rule  has  beeii  applied  to  wild  animals,  and  in  particular  to 


deer  and  what  is  now  caUed  "  game."  The  crown  rights  may 
pass  to  a  subject  by  grant  or  equivalent  prescription.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  exclusive  right  to  take  game,  &c.,  on  lands 
came  to  be  regarded  as  incidental  to  the  ownership  or  occupati(m 
of  the  lands.  This  is  described  as  the  right  to  game  ralicne  sdL 
In  certain  districts  of  England  which  are  crown  forests  or  chasn 
or  legal  parks,  or  subject  to  rights  of  free  warren,  the  right  to 
take  deer  and  game  is  not  in  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  soil,  but 
is  in  the  crown  by  prerogative,  or  rtUione  ^riviUgii  in  the  grantee 
of  the  rights  of  chase,  park  or  free  warren,  which  are  anterior  to 
and  superior  to  those  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  lands  over 
which  the  privilege  has  been  granted.  In  all  cases  where  these 
special  rights  do  not  exist,  the  right  to  take  or  kill  wild  animals  is 
treated  as  a  profit  incidental  to  the  ownership  or  occupation  of 
the  land  on  which  they  are  found,  and  there  is  no  public  right  to 
take  them  on  private  land  or  even  on  a  highway;  nor  is  there  any 
method  known  to  the  law  by  which  the  public  at  large  or  an 
undefined  body  of  persons  can  lawfully  acquuc  the  right  to  take 
wild  animals  in  alieno  solo. 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  right  to  take  wild  animals  is 
valuable  as  to  deer  and  the  animals  usually  described  as  game, 
and  not  as  to  those  which  are  merely  noxious  as  vermin,  or  simply 
valueless,  as  small  birds.  Upon  the  rules  of  the  common  law 
there  has  been  grafted  much  legislation  which  up  till  the  end  of 
the  i8th  century  was  framed  for  the  preservation  of  deer  and 
game  for  the  recreation  and  amusement  of  persons  of  fortune, 
and  to  prevent  persons  of  inferior  rank  from  squandering  in  the 
pursuit  of  game  time  which  their  Nation  in  life  required  to  be 
more  profitably  employed.  These  enactments  included  the 
rigorous  code  known  as  the  Laws  of  the  Forest  (see  Forest 
Laws),  as  well  as  what  are  usually  qdled  the  Game  Laws. 

In  England  the  older  statutes  relating  to  game  were  all  repealed 
early  in  the  xpth  century.  From  the  time  of  Richard  II.  (1389) 
to  183 1,  no  person  might  kill  game  unless  qualified  by  estate  or 
social  standing,  a  qualification  raised  from  a  40s.  freehold  in  1389 
to  an  interest  of  £100  a  year  in  freehold  or  £150  in  long  leaseholds 
(1673).  In  1 83 1  this  qualification  by  estate  was  abolished  as  to 
England.  But  in  Scotland  the  right  to  hunt  is  theoreticaUy 
reserved  to  persons  who  have  in  heritage  that  unknown  quantity 
a  "  plough-gate  of  land  "  (Scots  Act  1621,  c.  31);  and  in  Ireland 
qualifications  by  estate  are  made  necessary  for  kiUing  game  and 
keeping  sporting  dogs  (Irish  Act  1698,  8  Will.  III.  c.  8).  In 
England  the  game  laws  proper  consist  of  the  Night  Poaching  Acts 
of  1828  and  1844,  the  Game  Act  of  1831,  the  Poaching  Prevention 
Act  1862,  and  the  Ground  Game  Acts  of  x88o  and  1906.  From 
the  fact  that  the  right  of  landowners  over  wild  animals  on  their 
land  does  not  amount  to  ownership  it  follows  that  they  cannot 
prosecute  any  one  for  stealing  live  wild  animals:  and  that  apart 
from  the  game  laws  the  only  remedy  against  poachers  is  by  civil 
action  for  trespass.  As  between  trespasser  and  landowner  the 
law  is  peculiar  {Blades  v.  Higgs,  1865,  ix  H.L.C.  621).  If  A 
starts  and  kills  a  hare  on  B's  land  the  dead  hare  belongs  to  B 
{ratione  soli)  and  not  to  A,  though  he  has  taken  the  hare  by  his  own 
efforts  (per  industriam).  But  if  A  hunts  the  hare  from  B's  land 
on  to  C's  land  and  there  kills  it,  the  dead  hare  belongs  to  A  and 
not  to  B  or  C.  It  is  not  B's  because  it  was  not  taken  on  his  land, 
and  it  is  not  C's  because  it  was  not  started  on  his  land.  In  other 
words  the  right  of  each  owner  is  limited  to  animals  both  started 
and  killed  on  his  own  land,  and  in  the  case  of  conflicting  claints 
to  the  animal  taken  (made  Ratione  S(Ai)  the  captor  can  make  title 
(per  industriam)  against  both  landowners.  If  he  is  a  trespasser 
he  is  liable  to  civil  or  criminal  proceedings  by  both  landowners, 
but  the  game  is  his  unless  forfeited  under  a  statute.  Another 
peculiar  result  of  the  law  is  that  where  trespassers  (e.g.  poachers) 
kill  and  carry  off  game  or  rabbits  as  part  of  one  continuous 
transaction  they  are  not  guilty  of  theft,  but  only  of  game  tre^ss 
(R.  V.  Tatmley,  1871,  L.R.  i  C.C.R.  315),  but  it  is  theft  for  a 
trespasser  to  pick  up  and  carry  off  a  pheasant  killed  by  the  owner 
of  the  land  on  his  own  land  or  even  a  pheasant  killed  by  an 
independent  gang  of  poachers.  The  young  of  wild  animals 
belong  (propter  impotentiam)  to  the  owner  of  the  land  until  they 
are  able  to  fly  or  run  away.    This  right  does  nor^xlend  to  the 
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II,  is  pheasant,  partridge,  black  game,  red  grouse, 
e.     In  France  game  Qilner)  includes  everything 


eggs  of  wfld  birds.  -But  the  owner  can  reduce  the  eggs  into 
po^cssion  by  taking  them  up  and  setting  them  under  hens  or  in 
enclosures.  And  if  this  is  done  persons  who  take  them  are 
ibievcs  and  not  merely  poachers.  A  game  farm,  like  a  decoy  for 
wild  water-fowl,  is  treated  as  a  trade  or  business;  but  a  game 
preserve  in  which  full-grown  animals  fly  or  run  wild  is  subject  to 
the  ordinary  incidents  of  the  law  as  to  animals  ferae  naturae. 

The  classification  of  wild  animals  for  purposes  of  sport  in  England 
is  as  follows: — 

1.  Beasts  of  forest  are  hart  and  hind  (red  deer),  boar,  wolf  and  all 
beasts  of  venery. 

3.  Beasts  of  chase  and  park  are  buck  and  doe  (fallow  deer),  fox, 
marten  and  roe,  or  all  beasts  of  venery  and  hunting. 

3.  Beasts  of  (free)  warren  are  roc,  hare,  rabbit,  partridge,  pheasant, 
woodcock,  quail,  rail  and  heron. 

4.  Game,  as  defined  by  the  Night  Poaching  Act  of  iSsS  and  the 
Came  Act  of  183     ' 
bustard  and  hare, 
eatable  that  runs  or  flies. 

5.  Wild  fowl  not  in  any  of  the  previous  lists  which  are  nevertheless 
priced  for  sport,  e.g.  duck,  snipe,  plovers,  &c. 

6.  Wild  birds  not  falling  within  class  4  are  more  or  less  protected 
against  destruction  by  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts,  which  were, 
however,  passed  with  quite  other  objects  than  the  game  laws. 

As  regards  class  I  no  subject  without  special  authority  of  the 
crown  may  kill  within  a  forest  or  its  purlieus  or  on  adjacent  high- 
ways, rivers  or  enclosures.  The  right  to  the  animals  in  a  forest  does 
not  depend  on  ownership  of  the  land  but  on  the  royal  prerogative 
as  to  tne  animals,  t.<.  it  exists  not  ratione  soli  but  raiione  prntUiii: 
and  this  right  is  not  in  any  way  altered  by  the  Game  Act  1831. 
A  chase  is  a  forest  in  the  hands  01  a  subject  and  a  legal  park  (which 
is  an  enclosed  chase)  b  created  by  crown  grant  or  oy  prescription 
founded  on  a  lost  grant.  The  rights  of  the  grantee  are  m  substance 
the  same  as  those  of  the  crown  in  a  forest,  and  do  not  depend  on 
ownership  of  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  a  free  warren  the  grantee 
usually  but  not  necessarily  owns  some  or  all  of  the  soil  over  which 
the  right  of  warren  runs.  The  right  of  free  wairen  depends  on 
crown  grant  or  prescription  founded  on  lost  grant,  and  involves  a 
right  of  property  over  oeasts  and  fowl  of  warren  on  all  lands  within 
the  franchise.  As  will  appear  from  the  list  above,  some  game  birds 
4re  not  fowl  of  warren,  e.g.  black  game  and  red  grou^  (Duke  of 
DfTcnshire  v.  Lodfe,  1837,  7  B.  &  C.  39).  Free  warren  is  auite 
different  from  ordinary  warrens,  in  which  hares  or  rabbits  are  ored 
by  the  owner  of  the  soil  for  sport  or  profit.  Ground  game  in  such 
warr«ns  is  protected  under  the  Larceny  Act  1861,  s.  17,  as  well  as  by 
the  game  laws.  In  manors,  of  which  none  have  been  created  since 
1290,  the  lord  by  his  franchise  had  the  sporting  rights  over  the 
manor,  but  at  the  present  time  this  risht  is  restrictra  to  the  commons 
and  wastes  of  the  manor,  the  frcchola  whereof  is  in  him,  and  docs  not 
etfcnd  to  enclosed  freeholds  nor  as  a  general  rule  to  enclosed  copy- 
holds, unless  at  the  time  of  enclosure  the  sporting  rights  were 
reserved  to  him  by  the  Enclosure  Act  or  award  (^Sowerby  v.  Smith, 
1873,  l'-^'  8  C.r.  514).  In  other  words  his  nghts  exist  ratione 
sell  and  not  ratione  privilegii.  The  Game  Act  1831  gives  lords  of 
manors  and  privileged  persons  certain  rights  as  to  appointing 
gamekeepers  with  special  powers  to  protect  game  within  the  district 
over  which  their  rights  extend  (ss.  13,  14.  15.  16).  The  game  laws 
in  no  way  cut  down  the  special  privileges  as  to  forest,  park,  chase  or 
free  warren  (1831,  s.  9),  and  confirm  the  sporting  right  of  lords  of 
manors  on  the  wastes  of  the  manor  (1831.  s.  10).  As  to  all  lands  not 
affected  by  these  rights,  the  right  to  kill  or  take  game  on  the  land  is 
presumably  in  the  occupier.  On  letting  land  the  owner  may,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  hereinafter  stated,  reserve  to  himself  the  right 
to  kill  or  take  "  game  "  or  rabbits  or  other  wild  animals  concurrently 
with  or  in  exclusion  of  the  tenant.  Where  the  exclusive  right  is  in 
(he  bndlord  the  tenant  is  not  only  liable  to  forfeiture  or  damages  for 
breaches  of  covenants  in  the  lease,  but  is  also  liable  to  penalties  on 
nummary  conviction  if  without  the  lessor's  authority  ne  pursues, 
kilU  or  takes  any  "  game  "  upon  the  land  or  gives  permission  to 
others  to  do  so  (1831.  s.  13).  In  effect  he  is 
made  criminally  liable  for  gametrespasson  lands 
in  his  own  occupation,  so  mr  as  relates  to  game, 
b;jt  is  not  so  liable  if  he  takes  rabbits,  snipe, 
w<yvkock,  quails  or  rails. 

The  net  effect  of  the  common  law  and  the 
game  laws  is  to  give  the  occupier  of  lands  and  the 
owner  of  sporting  rights  over  them,  the  following 
remedies  against  persons  who  infringe  their  right 
to  kill  or  take  wild  animals  on  the  land.  A 
stnnger  who  enters  on  the  land  of  another  to 
take  any  wild  animals  is  liable  to  the  occupier  for 
trespass  on  the  land  and  for  the  animals  started 
and  killed  on  the  land  by  the  trespasser.  He  is 
aUo  criminally  liable  for  game  trespass  if  he  has 
entered  on  the  land  to  search  for  or  in  pursuit  of 
"  pme  "  or  woodcock,  snipe,  quail,  landrails  or 
rabbits.     If  the  trespass  is  in  the  daytime  (whether  on  lands  of  the 


exceed  40s.,  unless  five  or  more  persons  go  together,  in  which  case 
the  maximum  penalty  is  £5.  If  a  single  offender  refuses  his  name 
or  address  or  gives  a  false  address  to  the  occupier  or  to  the  owner 
of  the  sporting  rights  or  his  representatives,  or  refuses  to  leave  the 
land,  he  may  be  arrested  by  them,  and  is  liable  to  a  pei^lty  not 
exceeding  £5,  and  if  five  or  more  concerned  together  in  game  trespass 
have  a  gun  with  them  and  use  violence,  intimidation  or  menace,  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  persons  entitled  to  take  their  names  or 
order  them  off  tne  land,  they  incur  a  further  penalty  up  to  £5. 
^  If  the  trespass  is  in  search  or  pursuit  of  game  or  rabioits  in  the  night- 
time, the  maximum  penalty  on  a  first  conviction  is  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  for  not  over  tnree  months;  on  a  second,  imprisonment, 
Ac,  for  not  over  six  months,  and  the  offender  may  be  put  under 
sureties  not  to  offend  again  for  a  year  after  a  first  conviction  or  for 
two  years  after  a  second  conviction.  For  a  first  or  second  offence 
the  conviction  is  summary,  subject  to  appeal  to  quarter  session^ 
but  for  a  third  offence  the  offender  is  tried  on  indictment  and  is 
liable  to  penal  servitude  (3-7  years)  or  imprisonment  with  hand 
labour  (3  years).  The  offenders  may  be  arrested  by  the  owner  oc 
occupier  of  the  land  or  their  servants,  and  if  the  offenders  assault  or 
offer  violence  by  firearms  or  offensive  weapons  they  are  liable  to  be 
indicted  and  on  conviction  punished  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  last 
offence.  I  n  1 844  the  above  penalties  were  extended  to  persons  found 
by  night  on  hichways  in  search  or  pursuit  of  game.  If  three  or  more 
trespass  together  on  land  by  night  to  take  or  destroy  game  or  rabbits, 
and  any  ofthem  is  armed  with  firearms,  bludgeon  or  other  offensive 
weapon,  they  are  liable  to  be  indicted  and  on  conviction  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  (3-14  years)  or  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
(a  years).  By  "  day  "  time  is  meant  from  the  beginning  of  the  first 
hour  before  sunrise  to  the  end  of  the  first  hour  after  sunset,  and  by 
"night  "  from  the  end  of  the  first  hour  after  sunset  to  the  beginning 
01  the  first  hour  before  sunrise  (act  of  1838,  s.  I3 ;  act  of  1831,  s.  34). 
The  time  is  reckoned  by  local  and  not  by  Greenwich  time. 

The  penalties  for  night  poaching  are  severe,  but  encounters 
between  the  owners  of  sporting  rights  and  armed  gangs  of  poachers 
have  often  been  attended  by  homicide.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is 
illegal  and  severely  punishable  to  set  traps  or  loaded  spring  guns 
for  poachers  (Offences  against  the  Person  Act  1861,  s.  31),  whereby 
any  grievous  bodily  harm  is  intended  or  may  be  caused  even  to  a 
trespasser,  so  that  the  incursions  of  poachers  can  be  prevented  only 
by  personal  attendance  on  the  scene  of  their  activities;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed  also  that  the  provisions  of  the  Game  Laws  above  stated 
are,  so  far  as  concerns  private  land,  left  to  be  enforced  by  private 
enterprise  without  the  interference  of  the  police,  with  tne  result 
that  in  some  districts  there  are  scenes  of  private  nocturnal  war. 
Even  in  the  Night  Poaching  Act  1844,  which  applies  to  highways, 
the  arrest  of  offenders  is  made  by  owners,  occupiers  or  their  game- 
keepers. The  police  were  not  given  any  direct  authority  as  to 
poachers  until  the  Poaching  Prevention  Act  1863,  under  which  a 
constable  is  empowered  "  on  any  hiehway,  street  or  public  place, 
to  search  any  person  whom  he  may  have  good  cause  to  suspect  of 
coming  from  any  land  where  he  shall  have  been  unlawfully  in  search 
or  pursuit  of '  game,'  or  any  persons  aiding  or  abetting  such  person, 
and  having  in  his  possession  any  game  unlawfully  obtained,  or  any 
gun,  part  of  gun,  or  nets  or  engines  used  for  the  killing  or  taking 
game;  and  also  to  stop  and  search  any  cart  or  other  conveyance  in 
or  upon  which  such  constable  or  peace  officer  shall  have  good  cause 
to  suspect  that  any  such  game,  or  any  such  article  or  thing,  is  being 
carried  by  such  person."  If  any  such  thing  be  found  the  constable 
is  to  detain  it,  and  apply  for  a  summons  against  the  offender,  summon- 
ing him  to  appear  Wore  a  petty  sessional  court,  on  conviction 
before  which  ne  may  be  fined  not  more  than  £5,  and  forfeits  the 
game,  guns,  &c.,  found  in  his  possession.  In  this  act  "  game  " 
includes  woodcock,  snipe  and  rabbits,  and  the  c^gs  of  game  birds 
other  than  bustards:  and  the  act  applies  to  poaching  either  by  night 
or  by  day.  In  all  cases  of  summary  coi^viction  for  poaching  an  appeal 
lies  to  quarter  sessions.  In  all  cases  of  poaching  the  game,  &c., 
taken  may  be  forfeited  by  the  court  which  tries  the  poacher. 

Close  Time.— On  certain  days,  and  within  periods  known  as 
"  close  time,"  it  is  illegal  to  kill  deer  or  game.  The  present  close 
times  are  as  follows  • — 


England. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

Hare       .... 
Red  deer  (male)   . 
Fallow  deer   . 
Roe  deer 
Pheasant       .       • 

Partridge 

Black  game   . 

Red  grouse    . 

Ptarmiffan 

Bustard  (wild  turkey) . 

None 
None 
None 
None 
Feb.  I  to  Sept.  30 

Feb.  1  to  Aug.  31 

Dec.  10  to  Aug.  30* 
Dec.  10  to  Aug.  13 

None 
March  1  to  Sept.  l 

April  3 1  to  Aug.  ii> 
Ian.  I  to  June  9 
Sept.  3Q  to  June  10 

None 
Feb.  1  to  Sept.  30 

(1845) 
Feb.  1  to  Aug.  31 

Dec.  10  to  Aug.  30 
Doc.  10  to  Aug.  13 
Dec.  10  to  Aug.  30 
Jan.  10  to  Sept.  1 

None 
None 
None 
None 
Feb.  I  to  Sept.  30 

Feb.  I  to  Aug.  31 

Dec.  10  to  Aug.  30 

Doc.  10  to  Aug.  13 

Dec.  10  to  Aug.  13 

None 

1  Unless  varied  by  order  of  lord -lieutenant. 


nooiis.    11  tne  trespass  is  in  tne  aaytime  iwnetncr  on  lanos  01  tne  1  '  unless  vanea  oy  order  01  lora-neuienani. 

Mibject  or  in  royal  forests,  &c.),  the  penalty  on  conviction  may  not  |     '  Except  in  Devon,  Somerset  and  New  Forest,  where  to  Sent.  I 
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Thit  pcohibi 
ginTorrabl 


mh.  April.  May.  June 
(d  Kinfdaoi  to  buy  or 
■  the  tcginning  o(  iha 
i]i.  *-  f:.  i860,  •.  ]i), 

ill^l  >o  by  poiton  Tor 
iiine^Tto  bi^KiH  by 

aRitd  uniln^tlK  Wild 
c  righl  Id  take  o(  kill  tiare 


Tliold(iniJ»9)U)£ioo«w«-(I67l).'Tbi!je 
liihed  in  i»]i,  and  Ihe  nKht  to  kUI  ganM  wii 
[hcpoflsmionof  aftameartibcate.  now  called 
It  BrlUin  (acloT  i^ipAC,  13).  By>.4altlK 
60"  any  penon,  belan  he  ilua In  Gnat  Britain 


net  or  other  engine  for  (he  inirpaae  of  UUng,  miinl  or  punuini:  any 
flame,  or  any  woodcock,  toipei  quail,  landrail,  or  any  tene^.  or  any 
deer,  aball  take  out  a  proper  licence  to  kill  fame  under  thu  net" — 
aub>ect  10  a  penalty  of  £».  There  aie  certain  eiceptiiini  and 
exemptiona  aa  to  royal  peratHia[;n.  royal  gamekeeperm.  and  with 
reference  to  lakin;  woodcock  or  tnjpe  by  nrtj  or  apringea.  by  coui^ng 

5Icta"IWil'  Ga™  LfcencM  Act  iSSa)  In  «"ain  ™loaedLnd.'™ 

i.  .^.nifd  tw  liK  Inland  Revenue  Deparlmenl.    The  inue  ia  legu- 
'     '  I  1860  as  amended  by  the  Cunomi 

ae  Ufcen  oul  after  Jin  Julj^- 


;s!& 


of  vcniuin  unlawfully  poaKaKd  and  for  UDlawfully  aellina  tra| 
deer.  Thrar  euiclnienu  do  nol  prevent  a  man  Imm  kilEni  < 
own  Und  deer  which  have  ilrayed  there  (TVdiUJ  v.  5ai^. 


K.B,  J3O.    In  Scotland  the  unlawful  killing  of  dnr  ii  puniahed  at 

o!  wlfd  bird!  found  on  hia  landa  unlru  he  lakci  Ibcin  up.   Bui  under 
'  the  Game  Act  i8ji  a  penally  of  51.  per  e^  ia  incurred  by 

on  entilltdio  ^ll'ihe  pinK")  and'l^'lfuV  la'kf  Ii!^°^'i^i 

Sin  the  neat  the  enaof  any_^me  bird,  or  of  a  iwnn,  wild 
or  widflcon-  Simuar  proviaiona  exiu  in  Ireland  unclcr  an 
■cl  of  169S.  and^t^  the  Pouhini  Prevention  Act  iS&i  (Uniicd 
Kingdom)  power  la  |riven  to  comtablea  to  tearch  penona  auapected 
of  poach!  iw  and  to  luce  Iron  them  the  ecei  of  ahcaaania.partridflea. 
f  rouie  or  Hack  game.  And  the  WUd  BirdT Ptneciioo  Acudeal  <•  ilb 


of  the  condiliona  on  which  he  haldi  the  land.  At  coniDiDn  law  the 
iwner  of  land  who  haa  reaervcd  to  himaelf  the  aporting  righta. 
ind  his  Bporring  tenants,  must  use  (he  reaerved  rignu  reaaonably. 
They  are  liable  for  any  damage  wilfully  or  unnecesiarily  done  to 
.he  crops,  Sic.,  of  the  occupier,  such  aa  rramplinf  down  atanding 
:Fops  or  breaking  hedges  or  fencea.  They  are  not  direaly  liable  to 
he  occupier  for  daniage  done  10  the  cropa  by  game  bred  on  the  land 
ir  frequenting  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of  naluie:  but  are  not  entitled 

Ire  for  the  purposes  of  sport  imported  or  artificially  raiaed  on  laDd. 
:bc  person  who  breeds  or  brings  them  there  is  liable  for  the  djmage 

188s.  IS  Q.B.dTasS;   BirtScdi  v,  J-ojil,  31  Beav.  403;   ffili™  v. 


In  the  case  of  gamekeepers  in  Gmt  Britain  for  whom  the  emj 

Kya  the  duty  on  male  tervants,  the  annua]  licence  fee  l-  ^. 
t  the  Kcenee  ealends  only  to  lands  on  which  (he  employer  haa  a- 
riflh(  to  kill  game..  A  Ucence  tranted  to  a  person  in  hla  ovm  rinht 
— ' ' •  ■-  --— ■—  -Sroughotit  (he  United 


Kin^m 


KTSS 


lant  Ii  eflecdve  th 

lonoolauthoriie... 
or  (he  ahoodng  of  ga 


King  of  game,  Ac.  at  night. 
Iteipsss  (1831.8.30:  IS60. 

need  not  have  a  eun  licence. 
1  a  gun  hccnce  aoci  not  qualify  the  hokler  (a  kill 

«hcn  killed  iaalsoiubiect  to  Mat  utoryrecmlalion. 
101  sell  einic  eicepC  under  the  authority  of  theii 
17.  asl-     Persons  who  hold  a  full  nme  Ucence 

on  the  istof  JulyKanriaiEEH' 
:e.  and  in  the  rest  of  England 

;ss 

'licence'™ 


ce.  and  in  the  rest  of  Eni^and  by 
SeVi^'musI^^'pW^'  on't'h'; 


keepera,  pera 

and  higglera  (1B31,  a.  18).  ^Iilaei 
gf  tame  licences  to  tarte  slorea  w' 
The  Uctnaed  dater  may  buy  Br 


sc: 


e.  Conviction  of  an  oflenc 


of  1811  applied  only  to  England,  but  wen 

'-  --(  of  (he  Uidled  Kingdom,  and  were 

game  imported  from  abroad-  The  m 


a  by  ?&;'  <Af™.  aild 


ent  legislationhasRreaily  increased  the  rights  of  the  occupien 

of  land  aa  arainst  the  ownera  of  ajnning  rights  over  it.  As  rrgarda 
hares  and  cabbiti  (he  occupier's  nehtaare  leguUied  by  (he  Cruund 
Came  Act  i8$0  (which  ia  eipieascd  (o  be  made  "  in  the  intemis  of 
good  husbandry  and  for  the  belter  security  of  -'----'  ---■  •-*  -  - 
r-~fBlin  the  cultivation  of  the  soil").    By  t 


sndlord  or  even  by  let 


id  rvbbila  on  (he  land.  The  ri^hi  ia 

occupier's  spoftinfl  ritjits  10  another. 

Ihe  right  to  hill  tame  on  the  land  i* 

the  occupier,  aucfi  peiaon  haa  a  right 

concurrent  wiu  ine  siaiutury  tight  of  the  occuper  to  take  haiea 

and  nbbila  on  Ihe  bnd.    The  act  does  not  eatend  to  common  bnda 
nor  Id  lands  over  which  rl^»  of  grazing  or  pasturage  for  not  more 

exclusive  rights  ^  killing  ground  game  still  condnue,  and  the  bv 
appears  not  10  apply  in  caaei  where  a  special  ruh(  of  killing  or  la  king 

?ound  tpme  vested  before  Ihe  7lh  of  September  iSBo  in  any  peison 
he  mode  of  exercise  of  (he  occupier's  right  ia  subject  to  ceriaiu 
limitations.     The  ground  game  is  only  to  be  (aken  by  him  or  by 

members  of  his  family  or  his  scrvanla  or  bona  ftde  empl^rd  by  him 
piodocedondemanirto  peraons  having  concurrent  righla  In  take  and 

"n'rabbirhXJ^  JTw"   nor  nin'y^JIliirpame^ie'kSled  oTd3y?« 

arable  and  do  nol         '       ' 
arm)  (he  occupic 
of   March  yil  an 

Holdings  Acl  1906  (operating  from  I90q)dcaJs.n<rrd/rd,«i(hdai 
to  crops  by  deer  and  winged  game,  but  does  not  apply  to  dai 

kill  '^<a.  a).  'Th«*righ(  (d''tlS''tenan('ia7niS«sihl^^  ^1!^ 
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eontncted  away.  Disputes  as  to  amount  are  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration;  but  claims  to  be  effectual  must  be  made  as  to  growing 
crops  before  reaping,  raising  or  feeding  off,  and  as  to  cut  crops  before 
carrying.  In  the  case  of  contracts  of  tenancy  created  before  the  ist 
of  January  1909,  allowances  arc  to  be  made  if  by  ihcir  terms  com* 
pensation  for  damage  by  game  is  stipulated  for,  or  an  allowance  of 
an  agreed  amount  for  damage  by  game  was  expressly  made  in  fixing 
the  rent.  The  compensation  b  payable  bv  the  bndlord  subject  to 
his  ririit  to  be  indemnified  in  cases  where  tne  sporting  rights  arc  not 
vcstra  in  him. 

Sporting  Rigkls. — ^Sportin^  rights  (i^.  rights  of  fowling  or  of 
shooting,  or  oitaldng  or  kilhne  game  or  rabbits,  or  of  fishing),  when 
severed  from  the  occupation  of  land,  arc  subject  to  incomeor  property 
tax.  and  to  assessment  for  the  purpose  of  local  rates  (Rating  Act 
1874) :  and  in  valuing  land  whether  for  rates  or  taxes  the  value  of  the 
sporting  rights  is  now  an  imoortant  and  often  the  chief  item  of  value 
in  bcnmdal  occupation  of  tne  land.  Where  the  sporting  rights  are 
the  landlord's,  the  rate  thereon  u  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
tenant  and  deducted  from  his  rent.  Where  the  sporting  right  is 
reserved  and  let,'  the  rating  authority  may  rate  either  the  landlord 
or  the  sporting  tenant  as  occupier  of  the  right.  The  Ground  Game 
Acts  have  not  affected  the  liability  to  assessment  of  concurrent  rights 
<rf  killing  hares  and  rabbits  reserved  by  a  landlord,  or  of  a  concurrent 
ri^ht  granted  by  the  occupier- (Ryde  (2nd  ed.),  38^-387).  The  owner- 
ship (M  sporting  rights  severed  from  the  ownership  or  occupation  of 
the  land  over  which  they  are  exercisable  is  not  an  interest  in  bnd 
giving  the  electoral  franchise  or  a  claim  for  compensation  if  the  land 
u  taken  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts. 

Scotiand. — By  the  law  of  Scotland  all  men  have  right  and  privilege 
of  game  on  thetr  own  estates  as  a  real  right  incident  thereto,  which 
does  not  pass  by  an  agricultural  lease  except  by  express  words,  or 
in  the  case  of  ground  game  by  the  act  of  1880.  The  landlord  u 
liable  to  the  tenant  for  damage  done  to  the  surface  of  the  bnds  in 
exercise  of  hb  right  to  the  game  and  also  for  extraordinary  damage 
by  over-preserving  or  over-stocking.  Under  an  act  of  1877  he  was 
liable  for  excessive  damage  done  by  rabbits  or  game  reserved  to  or 
retained  under  a  lease  granted  after  the  ist  of  January  1878,  or 
reserved  by  presumption  of  common  law;  this  act  from  1009  on- 
wards b  suoerscded  by  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  1906.  Night  poaching  b  punished  bv  the  same  art  as  in  Ensland, 
and  day  poaching  by  an  act  of  1832  and  the  act  of  1882.  Until  1887 
poaching  by  night  under  arms  was  a  capital  offence.  The  definition 
of  game  in  Scotbnd  for  purposes  of  night  poaching  b  the  same  as 
in  England.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1832  as  to  (^ame  trespass 
by  dav  apply  also  to  deer,  roe,  rabbits,  woodcock,  snipe,  rails  and 
wild  duck;  out  in  other  respects  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
English  act  of  1831. 

Offences  against  the  game  bws  are  not  triable  bv  justices  of  the 
peace,  but  only  in  the  sheriff  court.  The  close  time  for  game  birds  in 
Scotbnd  b  the  same  as  in  Engbnd,  so  far  as  dealing  in  them  is 
coocemcd,  but  differs  slightly  as  to  killing.  Black  game  may  not  be 
killed  between  the  loth  of  December  and  the  25th  of  August,  nor 
ptarmigan  between  the  loth  of  December  and  the  20th  of  August. 
There  u  no  close  time  for  red,  fallow  or  roe  deer,  or  rabbits.  By  an 
old  Scots  act  of  1621  (omitted  from  the  recent  wholesale  repeal  of 
such  acts)  no  one  mav  bwfully  kill  game  in  Scotbnd  who  does  not 
own  a  plough-gate  of  bnd  except  on  the  bnd  of  a  person  so  qualified. 

Jrdand. — ^Tne  common  bw  as  to  game  is  the  same  for  Ircbnd  as 
for  Engbnd.  The  game  bws  of  I  rebnd  are  contained  partly  in  acts 
passed  prior  to  the  union  (1698,  1707,  1787  and  1797),  partly  in  acts 
limited  to  Irebnd,  and  as  to  the  rest  in  acts  common  to  the  whole 
United  Kingdom. 

Under  the  act  of  1698  no  one  may  kill  game  in  Ireland  who  has  not 
a  freehold  worth  £ao  a  year  or  £1000  net  personality,  and  elaborate 
provisions  arc  made  by  that  and  bter  acts  again&t  the  keeping  of 
sporting  dogs  by  persons  not  qualified  by  estate  to  kill  game.  Bntish 
officers  and  soldiers  in  Ireland  appear  to  have  been  much  addicted 
to  poaching,  and  their  activities  were  restrained  by  enactments  of 
1608  and  1707. 

Night  poaching  in  Irebnd  is  dealt  with  by  an  act  of  1826.  Trespass 
00  bnds  in  pursuit  of  ^me  to  which  the  bndlord  or  lessor  has  by 
reservation  exclusive  n^ht  is  summarily  punbhable  under  an  act 
of  1864..  which  includes  in  the  definition  01  game,  woodcock,  snipe, 
quails,  bndrails.  wild  duck,  widgeon  and  teah  Under  the  Land  Act 
1881  the  bndlord  of  a  statutory  holding  may  at  the  commencement 
of  the  term  subject  to  the  Ground  Game  Acts  retain  and  exercise  the 
exclusive  right  of  taking  "  game  "  as  above  defined. 

A  game  licence  is  not  required  for  taking  or  killing  rabbits.  But 
in  otfier  respects  the  bw  as  to  game  licences,  dog  licences  and  licences 
to  deal  in  nme  is  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain. 

BTilithJPostestions  Akroad.— The  English  game  bws  have  not 
been  earned  to  any  colony  as  part  of  the  pergonal  bw  of  the  colonists. 
nor  have  they  been  extended  to  them  by  imperial  or  colonbl  legisla- 
tioa.  But  the  legisbtures  of  many  colonies  have  passed  acts  to 
preserve  or  protect  native  or  imported  wild  animals,  and  in  some  of 
these  statutes  the  orotected  animals  are  described  as  game.  These 
sututca  are  free  from  feudal  prepossessions  as  to  sporting  rights, 
and  are  framed  rather  on  the  lines  of  the  WiM  Birds  l  1  otcction  Acts 
than  on  the  English  game  laws,  but  in  some  possessions,  e.f;.  Quebec, 
•portinc  leases  by  the  crown  are  recognized.    The  acii  since  1895 


are  indicated  in  the  annual  summary  of  oolonbl  legisbtk>n  furnished 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legisbtion, 
See  also  Oke's  Catne  Laws,  4th  ed.,  by  Willb  Bund  (1897) ;  Warry, 
England  (1897);  Marchant  and  Watkins,  Wild  Birds 


Game  Laws  of 
Protection  Act  (1897). 


(W.  F.  C.) 


GAMES,  CLASSICAL  i.  Public  Cames.^The  public  games  of 
Greece  (jkyuvft)  and  Rome  {Ludf)  consisted  in  athletic  contests 
and  ^>ectacle8  of  various  kinds,  generally  connected  with  and 
forming  part  of  a  religious  observance.  Probably  no  institution 
exercised  a  greater  influence  in  moulding  the  national  character, 
and  producing  that  unique  type  of  physical  and  intellectual 
beauty  which  we  see  reflected  in  Greek  art  and  literature,  than  the 
public  contests  of  Greece  (see  Athlete;  Athletic  Sports). 
For  them  each  youth  was  trained  in  the  gymnasium,  they  were 
the  central  mart  whither  poet,  artist  and  merchant  each  brought 
hb  wares,  and  the  common  ground  of  union  for  every  member  of 
the  Hellenic  race.  It  is  to  Greece,  then,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
earliest  form  and  the  fullest  development  of  ancient  games.  The 
shows  of  the  Roman  circus  and  amphitheatre  were  at  best  a 
shadow,  and  in  the  later  days  of  the  empire  a  travesty,  of  the 
Olympia  and  Pythia,  and  reqiure  only  a  cursory  notice. 

The  earliest  games  of  which  we  have  any  record  are  those  at 
the  funeral  of  Patrodus,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  twenty- 
third  Ilbd.  They  are  noteworthy  as  showing  that 
Greek  games  were  in  their  origin  clearly  connected  with  '*' 
reUgion;  either,  as  here,  a  part  of  the  funeral  rites,  or  else 
instituted  in  honour  of  a  god,  or  as  a  thank-offering  for  a  victory 
gained  or  a  calamity  averted,  or  in  expiation  of  some  crime. 
Each  of  the  great  contests  was  held  near  some  shrine  or  sacred 
place  and  b  associated  with  some  deity  or  mythical  hero.  It  was 
not  before  the  4th  century  that  thb  honour  was  paid  to  a  living 
man  (see  Plutarch,  Lysander,  18).  The  games  of  the  Iliad  and 
those  of  the  Odyssey  at  the  court  of  Aldnous  are  also  of  interest 
as  showing  at  what  an  early  date  the  distinctive  forms  of  Greek 
athletics — ^boxing,  wrestling,  putting  the  weight,  the  foot  and 
the  chariot  race — were  determined. 

The  Olympian  games  were  the  earliest,  and  to  the  bst  they 
remained  the  most  celebrated  of  the  four  national  festivals. 
Olympia  was  a  naturally  enclosed  spot  in  the  rich  plain  of  Elis, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  rocky  heists  of  Cronion,  and  on  the  S. 
and  W.  by  the  Alpheus  and  its  tributary  the  Cladeus.  There  was 
the  grove  of  Altb,  in  which  were  ranged  the  statues  of  the 
victorious  athletes,  and  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  with  the 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god,  the  masterpiece  of  Pheidias. 
There  Heracles  ^so  ran  the  legend  which  Pindar  has  Introduced 
in  one  of  hb  finest  odes),  when  he  had  conquered  Elb  and  slain  its 
king  Augeas,  consecrated  a  temenos  and  instituted  games  in 
honour  of  hb  victory.  A  bter  legend,  which  probably  embodies 
hbtorical  fact,  teUs  bow,  when  Greece  was  torn  by  dissensions  and 
ravaged  by  pestilence,  Iphitus  inquired  of  the  oracle  for  help, 
and  was  bidden  restore  the  games  which  had  fallen  into 
desuetude;  and  there  was  in  the  time  <rf  Pausanias,  suspended 
in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia,  a  bronze  dbk  whereon  were 
inscribed,  with  the  regulations  of  the  games,  the  names  of 
Ipbitus  and  Lycurgus.  From  thb  we  may  safely  infer  that  the 
games  were  a  primitive  observance  of  the  Elelans  and  Pisans,  and 
first  acquired  their  celebrity  from  the  powerful  concurrence  of 
Sparta.  The  sacred  armbtice,  or  cessation  of  all  hostilities, 
during  the  month  in  which  the  games  were  held,  b  also  credited 
to  Iphitus. 

In  776  B.C.  the  Eleians  engraved  the  name  of  their  countryman 
Coroebus  as  victor  in  the  fool  race,  and  thenceforward  we  have 
an  almost  unbroken  list  of  the  victors  in  each  succeeding  Olympiad 
or  fourth  recurrent  year.  For  the  next  fifty  years  no  names 
occur  but  those  of  ^eians  or  theiv  next  neighbours.  After  720 
Buc.  we  find  Corinthians  and  Megareans,  and  later  still  Athenians 
and  extra- Peloponnesians.  Thus  what  at  first  was  nothing  more 
than  a  village  feast  became  a  bond  of  union  for  all  the  branches  of 
the  Doric  race,  and  grew  in  time  to  be  the  high  festival  to  which 
eveiy  Greek  gathered,  from  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Thcssaly 
to  the  remotest  colonies  of  Cyrene  and  Marseilles.  It  survived 
even  the  extinction  of  Greek  liberty,  and  had  neariy  completed 
twelve  centuries  when  it  was  abolished  by  the  decree  of  the 
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Christian  emperor  Theodosius,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 
The  last  Olympian  victor  was  a  Romanized  Armenian  named 
Varastad. 

Let  us  attempt  to  call  up  the  scene  which  Olympia  in  its  palmy 
days  must  have  presented  as  the  great  festival  approached. 
Heralds  had  proclaimed  throughout  Greece  the  "  truce  ol  God." 
So  religiously  was  this  observed  that  the  Spartans  chose  to  risk 
the  liberties  of  Greece,  when  the  Persians  were  at  the  gates  of 
Pylae,  rather  than  march  during  the  holy  days.  Those  white 
tents  which  stand  out  against  the  sombre  grey  of  the  olive  groves 
belong  to  the  Hellslnodicae,  or  ten  judges  of  the  games,  chosen 
one  for  each  tribe  of  the  Eleians.  They  have  been  here  already 
ten  months,  receiving  instruction  in  their  duties.  All,  too,  or 
most  of  the  athletes  must  have  arrived,  for  they  have  been 
undergoing  the  indispensable  training  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Altis.  But  along  the  "  holy  road  "  from  the  town  of  Elis  there 
are  crowding  a  motley  throng.  Conspicuous  in  the  long  train  of 
pleasure-seekers  are  the  Otupol  or  sacred  deputies,  clad  in  their 
robes  of  office,  and  bearing  with  them  in  their  carriages  of  state 
offerings  to  the  shrine  of  the  god.  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of 
distinguished  visitors.  It  may  be  Alcibiades,  who,  they  say,  has 
entered  no  less  than  seven  chariots;  or  Gorgias,  who  has  written 
a  famous  hri^n^a  for  the  occasion;  or  the  sophist  Hippias, 
who  boasts  that  all  he  bears  about  him,  from  the  sandals  on  his 
feet  to  the  dithyrambs  he  carries  in  his  hand,  are  his  own  manu- 
facture; or  Aetion,  who  will  exhibit  his  picture  of  the  Marriage 
of  Alexander  and  Roxana — the  picture  which  gained  him  no  less 
a  prize  than  the  daughter  of  the  Hellanodices  Praxonides;  or,  in 
an  earlier  age,  the  poet-laureate  of  the  Olympians,  Pindar  him- 
self. One  feature  of  the  medieval  tournament  and  the  modem 
racecourse  is  wanting.  Women  might  indeed  compete  and  win 
prizes  as  the  owners  of  teams,  but  all  except  the  priestesses  of 
Dcmeter  were  forbidden,  matrons  on  pain  of  death,  to  enter  the 
enclosure. 

At  daybreak  the  athletes  presented  themselves  in  the  Bouleu- 
terium,  where  the  presidents  were  sitting,  and  proved  by  witnesses 
that  they  were  of  pure  Hellenic  descent,  and  had  no  stain, 
religious  or  civil,  on  their  character.  Laying  their  hands  on  the 
bleeding  victim,  they  swore  that  they  had  duly  qualified  them- 
selves by  ten  months'  continuous  training  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
that  they  would  use  no  fraud  or  guile  in  the  sacred  contests. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  stadium,  where  they  stripped  to 
the  skin  and  anointed  themselves.  A  herald  proclaimed,  "  Let 
the  runners  put  their  feet  to  the  line,"  and  called  on  the  spectators 
to  challenge  any  disqualified  by  blood  or  character.  If  no 
objection  was  made,  they  were  started  by  the  note  of  the 
trumpet,  running  in  heats  of  four,  ranged  in  the  places  assigned 
them  by  lot.  The  presidents  seated  near  the  goal  adjudged  the 
victory.  The  foot-race  was  only  one  of  twenty-four  Olympian 
contests  which  Pausanias  enumerates,  though  we  must  not 
suppose  that  these  were  all  exhibited  at  any  one  festival.  Till  the 
77th  Olympiad  all  was  concluded  in  one  day,  but  aftelVards  the 
feast  was  extended  to  five. 

The  order  of  the  ^mes  is  for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
but,  roughly  speaking,  the  historical  order  of  their  institution  was 
followed.    We  will  now  describe  in  this  order  the  most  important. 

(1)  The  Foot-race. — For  the  first  13  Olympiads  the  6p6fiot,  or 
■Ingle  lap  of  the  stadium,  which  was  200  yds.  long,  was  the  only 
contest.  The  KavXot,  in  which  the  course  was  traversed  twice, 
was  added  in  the  14th  Olympiad,  and  in  the  15th  the  MXtxot,  or 
long  race,  of  7,  12  or,  according  to  the  highest  computation,  24  laps, 
about  2]  m.  in  length.  We  are  told  that  the  Spartan  Ladas,  after 
winning  this  race,  dropped  down  dead  at  the  ^oal.  There  was  also, 
for  a  short  time,  a  race  in  heavy  armour,  which  Plato  highly  com- 
mends as  a  preparation  for  active  service.  (2)  Wrestling  was  intro- 
duced in  the  i8th  Olympiad.  The  importance  attached  to  this 
exercise  is  shown  by  the  very  word  palaestra,  and  Plutarch  calls  it 
the  most  artistic  and  cunning  of  athletic  games.  The  practice 
diflTered  little  from  that  of  modem  times,  save  that  the  wrestler's 
limbs  were  anointed  with  oil  and  sprinkled  with  sand.  The  third 
throw,  which  decided  the  victory,  ()assed  into  a  proverb,  and  strug- 
gling on  the  ground,  such  as  we  see  in  the  famous  statue  at  Florchnce, 
was  not  allowed,  at  least  at  the  Olympia.  (3)  In  the  same  year  was 
introduced  theWrro^or  (pentathlon),  a  combination  of  the  five  games 
enumerated  in  the  well-known  pentameter  ascribed  to  Simonides: — 

C^lia,  voSwcct^r,  M^cor,  Acoira,  v6Xii9. 


Only  the  first  of  these  calb  for  any  comment.  The  only  leap  practbed 
seems  to  have  been  the  long  jump.  The  leapers  increased  their 
momentum  by  means  of  AXr^pct  or  dumb-bells,  which  they  svrune 
in  the  act  of  leaping  and  dropped  as  they  "  took  off."  The  take-off 
may  have  been  slightly  raised,  and  some  commentators  with  very 
little  warrant  have  stated  that  spring-boards  were  used.  The  record 
jump  with  which  Phayllus  of  Croton  is  credited,  55  ft.,  is  IncrediUc 
with  or  without  a  spring-board.  It  u  disputed  whether  a  victory  in 
all  five  contests,  or  in  throe  at  least,  was  required  to  win  therirrotfXoF. 

S4)  The  rules  for  boxing  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  modern  ring 
see  Pugilism),  and  the  chief  difference  was  in  the  use  of  the  catstus. 
This  in  Greek  times  consisted  of  leather  thongs  bound  round  the 
boxer's  fists  and  wrists;  and  the  wcightii^  with  lead  or  iron  or  metal 
studs,  which  made  the  caestus  more  like  a  "  knuckle-duster  "  than 
a  boxing-glove,  was  a  bter  Roman  development.  The  death  dS  an 
antagonist,  unless  proved  to  be  accidental,  not  only  disqualified  for  a 
prize  but  was  severely  punished.  The  useof  ear-guardsand  thecomic 
allusions  to  broken  ears,  not  noses,  suggest  tluit  the  Greek  boxer 
did  not  hit  out  straight  from  the  shoiuder,  but  fought  windmill 
fashion,  like  the  modem  rustic.  In  the  pancratium,  a  combination  of 
wrestling  and  boxing,  the  use  of  the  caestus,  and  even  of  the  clenched 
fist,  was  disallowed.  (^)  The  charid-race  bad  its  origin  in  the  23rd 
Olympiad.  Of  the  hippodrome,  or  racecourse,  no  traces  remain, 
but  from  the  description  of  Pausanias  we  may  infer  that  the  dimen* 
sions  were  approximately  1600  ft.  by  400.  Down  the  centre  there 
ran  a  bank  of  earth,  and  at  each  end  of  this  bank  was  a  turning-post 
round  which  the  chariots  had  to  pass.  "  To  shun  the  ^oal  with  rapid 
wheels  "  required  both  nerve  and  skill,  and  the  charioteer  played  a 
more  important  part  in  the  race  than  even  the  modem  jockey. 
Pausanias  tells  us  that  horses  would  shy  as  tbev  passed  the  fatal  spots. 
The  places  of  the  chariots  were  determined  oy  lot,  and  there  were 
elaborate  arrangements  for  giving  all  a  fair  start.  The  number  ot 
chariots  that  might  appear  on  the  course  at  once  is  uncertain. 
Pindar  (Pytk.  v.  ^6)  praises  Arcesilaus  of  Cyrcne  for  having  brought 
off  his  chariot  uninjured  in  a  contest  where  no  fewer  than  forty  took 
part.  The  large  outlay  involved  excluded  all  but  rich  competiton, 
and  even  kings  and  tyrants  eagerly  contested  the  palm.  Thus  in 
the  list  of  victors  we  find  the  names  of  Cylon,  the  would-be  tyrant 
of  Athens,  Pausanias  the  Spartan  king,  Ardiclaus  of  Macedon,  Geloa 
and  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  and  Theron  of  Agrig^entum.  Chariot-races 
with  mules,  with  mares,  with  two  horses  in  place  of  four,  were 
successively  introduced,  but  none  of  these  present  any  M)ecial 
interest.  Races  on  horseback  date  from  the  33rd  Olympiad.  As  the 
course  was  the  same,  success  must  have  de|>ended  on  skill  as  much 
as  on  swiftness.  Lastly,  there  were  athletic  contests  of  the  same 
description  for  boys,  and  a  competition  of  herakls  and  trumpeters, 
introduced  in  the  93rd  Olympiad. 

The  prizes  were  at  first,  as  in  the  Homeric  times,  of  some  intrinac 
value,  but  after  the  6th  Olympiad  the  only  prize  for  each  contest 
was  a  garland  of  wild  olive,  which  was  cut  with  a  golden  sickle  from 
the  kallistephanos,  the  sacred  tree  brought  by  Hercules  "  from  the 
dark  fountains  of  Ister  in  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans,  to  be  a 
shelter  common  to  all  men  and  a  crown  of  noble  deeds  "  (Pindar, 
01.  iii.  18).  Greek  writers  from  Herodotus  to  Plutarch  dwell  with 
complacency  on  the  magnanimity  of  a  peo|^e  who  cared  for  nothing 
but  honour  and  were  content  to  stmg^le  for  a  cormptible  crown. 
But  though  the  Greek  games  present  in  this  respect  a  favourable 
contrast  to  the  greed  and  gambling  of  the  modern  racecourse,  yet 
to  represent  men  like  Milon  and  Damoxenus  as  actuated  by  pure  love 
of  glory  is  a  pleasing  fiction  of  the  moralists.  The  successful  athlete 
received  in  addition  to  the  immediate  honours  very  substantial 
rewards.  A  herald  proclaimed  hu  name,  his  parentage  and  his 
country;  the  Hcllanodicae  took  from  a  table  of  ivory  and  gold  the 
olive  crown  and  placed  it  on  his  head,  and  in  his  hand  a  branch  of 
palm ;  as  he  marched  in  the  sacred  revel  to  the  temple  of  Zeus,  his 
friends  and  admirers  showered  in  his  path  flowers  and  costly  gifts, 
singing  the  old  song  of  Archilochus,  r^rcXXa  caXXinm,  and  his  name 
was  canonized  in  the  Greek  calendar.  Fresh  honours  and  rewards 
awaited  him  on  his  return  home.  If  he  was  an  Athenian  he  received, 
according  to  the  law  of  Solon,  500  drachmae,  and  free  rations  for 
life  in  the  Prytancum;  if  a  Spartan,  he  had  as  his  prcrontive  the 
post  of  honour  in  battle.  Poets  like  Pindar,  Simonides  anclEuripides 
sung  his  praises,  and  sculptors  like  Pheidias  and  Praxiteles  were 
engaged  by  the  state  to  carve  his  statue.  We  even  read  of  a  breach 
in  the  town  walls  being  made  to  admit  him,  as  if  the  common  road 
were  not  good  enough  for  such  a  hero;  and  there  are  well-attested 
instances  of  altars  Ixsine  built  and  sacrifices  offered  to  a  successful 
athlete.  No  wonder  then  that  an  Olympian  prize  was  regarded 
as  the  crown  of  human  happiness.  Cicero,  with  a  Roman's  contempit 
for  Greek  frivolity,  observes  with  a  sneer  that  an  Olympian  victor 
receives  more  honours  than  a  triumphant  general  at  Rome,  and  tells 
the  story  of  the  Rhodian  Diagoras.  who,  having  himself  won  the 
prize  at  Olympia.  and  seen  his  two  sons  crowned  on  the  same  day, 
was  addre»ea  by  a  Laconian  in  these  words: — "  Die,  Diagoras, 
for  thou  hast  nothing  short  of  divinity  to  desire."  ^  Alcibiades, 
when  setting  forth  his  services  to  the  state,  puts  first  his  victory  at 
Olympia,  and  the  prestige  he  had  won  for  Athens  by  his  maenificent 
display.  But  pernaps  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  exag-> 
geratcd  value  which  the  Greeks  attached  to  athletic  prowess  is  a 
casual  expression  which  Thucydides  employs  when  describing  the 
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cothuaaitic  receptton  of  Brasidas  at  Scione.  7*he  state,  lie  aaya, 
voted  him  a  crown  of  gold,  and  the  multitude  flocked  round  him  aad 
decked  him  with  garlands,  tu  Ikough  lu  wtrt  an  athUte. 

The  Pythian  games  originated  in  a  local  festival  held  at 
Ddphi,  anciently  called  Pytbo,  in  honour  of  the  Pythian  ApoUo, 
and  were  limited  to  musical  competitions.  The  date  at  which 
they  became  a  PanheUenic  iyvp  (so  Demosthenes  calls  them) 
cannot  be  determined,  but  the  Pythiads  as  a  chronological  era 
date  from  527  B.C.,  by  which  time  music  had  been  added  to  all  the 
Fanheilenic  contests.  Now,  too,  these  were  held  at  the  end  of 
every  fourth  year;  previously  there  had  been  an  interval  of 
eisbt  years.  The  Amphictyones  presided  and  the  prize  was  a 
cfaaplet  of  laurel. 

The  Nemean  games  were  biennial  and  date  from  516  B.c 
They  were  by  origin  an  Argive  festival  in  honour  of  Nemean 
Zeus,  but  in  historical  times  were  open  to  all  Greece  and 
provided  the  established  round  of  contests,  except  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  a  chariot-race.  A  wreath  of  wild  cdery  was 
the  prise. 

The  Isthmian  games^  held  on  the  bthmus  of  Corinth  in  the 
lint  and  third  year  of  each  Olympiad,  date,  according  to  Eusebius, 
from  533  B.a  They  are  variously  reported  to  have  been  founded 
by  Posddon  or  Sisyphiis  in  honour  of  Melicertes,  or  by  Theseus 
to  celebrate  his  victory  over  the  robbers  Sinis  and  Sciron.  Their 
eariy  importance  is  attested  by  the  law  of  Solon  which  bestowed 
a  reward  of  xoo  drachmae  on  every  Athenian  who  gained  a 
wictory.  The  festival  was  managed  by  the  Corinthians;  and 
after  the  city  was  destroyed  by  Mummius  (146  B.C.)  the  presidency 
passed  to  the  Sicyonians  until  Julius  Caesar  rebuilt  Corinth 
(46  B.C.).  They  probably  continued  to  exist  till  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Athenians  were 
closely  connected  with  the  festival,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
prcedria,  the  foremost  seat  at  the  games,  while  the  Eleans  were 
absolutely  excluded  from  participation.  The  games  included 
gymnastic,  equestrian  and  musical  contests,  differing  little  from 
those  of  the  other  great  festivab,  and  the  prize  was  a  crown  made 
at  one  time  of  paisley  (more  probably  wild  celery),  at  a  later 
period  of  pine.  The  importance  of  the  Isthmian  games  in  latec 
tiroes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  flamlninus  chose  the  occasion 
for  proclaiming  the  liberation  of  Greece,  196  B.c  That  at  a 
later  anniversary  (aj>.  67)  Nero  repeated  the  proclamation  of 
Flaminlnus,  and  coupled  with  it  the  announcement  of  his  own 
infamous  vicroxy  at  Olympia,  shows  alike  the  hoilowness  of 
the  first  gift  and  the  degradation  which  bad  befallen  the  Greek 
games,  the  last  faint  relic  of  Greek  nationality. 

The  Ijidi  Publici  of  the  Romans  included  feasts  and 
'theatrical  exhibitions  as  well  as  the  public  games  with 
which  alone  we  are  concerned.  As  in  Greece,  they 
were  intimately  connected  with  religion.     At  the 

jinning  of  each  civil  year  it  was  the  duty  of  the  consuls 
to  vow  to  the  gods  games  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  treasury.  Thus, 
at  no  cost  to  themselves,  the  Roman  public  were  enabled  to 
indulge  at  the  same  time  their  religious  feelings  and  their  love  of 
amtasement.  Their  taste  for  games  naturally  grew  till  it  became 
a  passion,  and  under  the  empire  games  were  looked  upon  by 
the  mob  as  one  of  the  two  necessaries  of  life.  The  aediles  who 
succeeded  to  this  duty  of  the  consuls  were  expected  to  supplement 
the  state  allowance  from  their  private  purse.  Political  adven- 
turers were  not  slow  to  discover  so  ready  a  road  to  popularity,  and 
what  at  first  bad  been  exclusively  a  state  charge  devolved  upon 
men  of  wealth  and  ambition.  A  victoiy  over  some  barbarian 
horde  or  the  death  of  a  relation  served  as  the  pretext  for  a 
magnificent  display.  But  the  worst  extravagance  of  private 
citizens  was  eclipsed  by  the  reckless  prodigality  of  the  Caesars, 
who  squandered  the  revenues  of  whole  provinces  in  catering  for 
the  mob  of  idle  sightseers  on  whose  favour  their  throne  de- 
pended. But  though  public  games  played  as  important  a  part  in 
Roman  as  in  Creek  history,  and  must  be  studied  by  the  Roman 
historian  as  an  integral  factor  in  social  and  political  life,  yet, 
regained  solely  as  exhibitions,  they  are  comparatively  devoid  of 
jDtcnat,  and  we  sympathize  with  Pliny,  who  asks  his  friend  how 
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any  man  of  sense  can  go  day  after  day  to  view  the  same  dreary 
round  of  fights  and  races. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  the  different  feelings  which  the  games 
of  Greece  and  of  Rome  exdte.  The  Greeks  at  their  best  were 
acton,  the  Romans  from  first  to  last  were  spectators.  It  is  true 
that  even  in  Greek  games  the  professional  element  played  a  large 
and  ever-increasing  part.  As  eariy  as  the  6th  century  b.c 
Xen<^anes  complains  that  the  wrestler's  strength  is  preferred  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  and  Euripides,  in  a  well-knoirn 
fragment,  holds  up  to  scorn  the  brawny  swaggering  athlete. 
But  what  in  Greece  was  a  perversion  and  acknowledged  to  be 
such,  the  Romans  not  only  practised  but  hdd  up  as  their  idcaL 
No  Greek,  however  high  in  birth,  was  ashamed  to  compete  in 
person  for  the  Olympic  crown.  The  Roman,  though  little  inferior 
in  gymnastic  exerdses,  kept  strictly  to  the  privacy  of  the 
palaestra;  and  for  a  patrician  to  appear  in  public  as  a  charioteer 
is  stigmatized  by  the  satirist  as  a  mark  of  tameless  effrontery. 

Roman  games  are  generally  classified  as  fixed^  extraordinary 
and  votive;  but  they  may  be  more  conveniently  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  place  where  they  were  held,  viz.  the  circus  or  the 
amphitheatre. 

For  the  Rpman  worid  the  drcus  was  at  once  a  poh'tical  dub,  a 
fashionable  lounge,  a  rendezvous  of  gallantry,  a  betting  ring, 
and  a  playground  for  the  million.  Juvenal,  speaking  loosdy,  says 
that  in  hb  day  it  held  the  whole  of  Rome;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  precise  statement  of  P.  Victor,  that  in  the  Circus 

Maximus  there  were  seats  for  3^0,000  spectators. 

Of  the  various  Ltidi  Circenses  it  may  be  enough  here  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  roost  important,  the  Ltidi  ifa^i  or  Maximi. 

Initiated  according  to  ie^nd  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  the  Lndi 
Magni  were  originally  a  votive  feast  to  Capitoline  Jupiter,  i^mised 
by  the  general  when  he  took  the  field,  and  performed  on  his  return 
from  the  annual  campaign.  They  thus  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  military  mectade,  or  rather  a  review  of  the  whole  burgess  force, 
which  marched  4n  solemn  procession  from  the  capitol  to  the  forum 
and  thence  to  the  drcus,  which  lay  between  the  Palatine  ^d  Avcn- 
tine.  First  came  the  sons  of  patricians  mounted  on  hoiteback, 
next  the  rest  of  the  burghers  ranged  according  to  their  military 
classes,  after  than  the  athletes,  naked  save  for  the  girdle  round 
their  loins,  then  the  company  of  dancers  with  the  harp  and  flute 
players,  next  the  priestly  colleges  bearing  censers  and  other  sacred 
instruments,  and  lastly  the  simulacra  of  the  gods,  carried  aloft  on 
their  shoulders  or  drawn  in  cars.  The  games  themselves  were  four- 
fold:— (i)  the  chariot  race;  (3)  the  Imus  Troiae;  (3)  the  military 
review  ;ar>d  (4)  gymnastic  contests.  Of  these  only  the  first  two  call 
for  any  comment,  (i)  The  chariot  employed  in  the  circus  was  the 
two-wneeled  war  car,  at  first  drawn  by  two,  afterwards  by  four,  and 
more  rarely  t>y  three  horses.  Originally  only  two  chariots  started 
for  the  prise,  but  under  Caligula  we  read  of  as  many  as  twonty-four 
heau  run  in  the  day,  each  of  four  chariots.  The  distance  traversed 
was  fourteen  times  the  length  of  the  circus  or  nearly  S  m.  The 
charioteers  were  apparently  from  the  first  professionals,  though 
the  stigma  under  wnich  the  gladiator  lay  never  attached  to  their 
calling.  Indeed  a  successful  driver  may  compare  in  popularitv  and 
fortune  with  a  modern  jockey.  The  drivers  were  divided  into 
companies  distinguished  by  the  colours  of  their  tunu»,  whence  arose 
the  taction  of  the  circus  which  assumed  such  importance  under  the 
later  emperors.  In  republican  times  there  were  two  factions,  the 
white  and  the  red ;  two  more,  the  green  and  the  blue,  were  added 
under  the  empire,  and  for  a  short  time  in  Domitian's  reign  there 
were  also  the  ^old  and  the  purple.  Even  in  Juvenal's  day  party 
spirit  ran  so  high  that  a  defeat  of  the  itrcen  was  looked  upon  as  a 
second  Cannae.  After  the  seat  of  empire  had  been  transferred  to 
Constantinople  these  factions  of  the  circus  were  made  the  basis  of 
political  cabals,  and  frequently  resulted  in  sanguinary  tumults, 
sudi  as  the  famous  Nika  revolt  (a.d.  533).  in  which  30,000  dtirens 
lost  their  lives.  (3)  The  Ludus  Troiae  was  a  sham-fight  on  horseback 
in  which  the  actors  were  patridan  youths.  A  spirited  description  of 
it  will  be  found  in  the  5th  Aeneid.    (See  also  Circus.) 

The  two  exhibitions  we  shall  next  notice,  though  occasionally 
given  in  the  circus,  belong  more  properly  to  the  amphitheatre. 
Venatio  was  the  baiting  of  wild  animals  who  were  pitted  cither  with 
one  another  or  with  men — ca|>tives,  criminals  or  trained  huntere 
called  bestiarii.  The  first  certain  instance  on  record  of  this  amuse- 
ment is  in  186  B.C.,  when  M.  Fulvius  exhibited  lions  and  tlRcrs  in 
the  arena.  The  uste  for  these  brutalizing  spectacles  grew  apace, 
and  the  most  distant  provinces  were  ransacked  by  j^ervrala  and 
proconsuls  to  supply  the  arena  with  rare  animals — giratft- s  tigers 
and  crocodiles,  sulla  provided  for  a  single  show  iqo  lions,  and 
Pompey  600  lions,  besides  elephants^  which  were  matched  with 
Gaetulian  hunters.  Julius  Caesar  enjoys  the  doubtful  honour  of 
inventing  the  bull-fight.  At  the  inauguration  of  the  Colosseum 
5000  wild  aad  4000  tame  beasts  were  killed,  and  to  commemorate 
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Trajan's  Dacian  victories,  there  was  a  butchery  of  11,000  beasts. 
The  naumackia  was  a  sea-fight,  either  in  the  arena,  which  was 
flooded  for  the  occasion  by  a  system  of  pipes  and  sluices,  or  on  an 
artificial  lake.  The  rival  fleets  were  manned  by  prisoners  of  war 
or  criminals,  who  often  fought  till  one  side  was  exterminated.  In 
the  sea-fight  on  Lake  Fudnus,  arranged  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
J 00  ships  and  19,000  men  were  engaged. 

But  the  special  exhibition  of  the  amphitheatre  was  the  munus 
tkutiaiorium,  which  dates  from  the  funeral  games  of  Marcus  and 
Decimus  Brutus,  given  in  honour  of  their  father.  264  B.C.  It  was 
probably  borrowed  from  Etruria,  and  a  refinement  on  the  coranon 
savage  custom  of  slaughtering  slaves  or  captives  on  the  grave  of  a 
wamor  or  chieftain.  Nothing  so  clfearly  nings  before  us  the  vein 
of  coarseness  and  inhumanity  which  runs  through  the  otherwise 
noble  character  of  the  Roman,  as  his  pusion  for  gudiatorial  shows. 
We  can  fancy  how  Pericles,  or  even  Alcibiades,  would  have  loathed 
a  spectacle  that  Augustus  tolerated  and  Traian  patronised.  Only 
after  the  conquest  of  Greece  we  hear  of  their  introduction  into 
Athens,  and  they  were  then  admitted  rather  out  of  compliment  to 
the  con<^ucrors  than  from  any  love  of  the  sport.   I  n  spite  01  numeroua 

grohibitions  from  Constantine  downwards,  the^  continued  to 
ourish  even  as  late  as  St  Aimistine.  To  a  Christian  martyr,  if  we 
may  credit  the  story  told  by  Thcodoret  and  Cassiodorus,  belongs  the 
honour  of  their  final  abolition.  In  the  year  404  Telemachus,  a 
monk  who  had  tcavellcd  from  the  East  on  thb  sacred  mission, 
rushed  into  the  arena  and  endeavoured  to  separate  the  combatants. 
He  was  instantly  dc^ntched  by  the  praetor's  orders;  but  Honorius, 
on  hearing  the  report,  issued  an  edict  abolishing  the  gam^  which 
were  never  afterwards  revived.    (See  Cladiatoes.) 

Of  the  other  Roman  games  the  briefest  dcacriptwo  must  suffice. 
The  Ludi  ApoUinares  were  established  in  aia  B.C.,  and  were  annual 
after  211  B.C.;  mainly  theatrical  performances.  The  Megaicnses 
were  in  honour  of  the  great  goddess,  Cybele:  instituted  204  B.C., 
and  from  r^i  b.c  cclebiated  annually.    A  procession  of  Galli,  or 

{>riests  of  Cybele,  was  a  lesiding  feature.  Under  the  empire  the 
estival  assumed  a  more  orgiastic  character.  Four  of  Terence's 
plays  were,  produced  at  these  games.  The  Ludi  Saeadares  were 
celebrated  at  the  bennning  or  endof  each  ja«cM/iiM,a  period  variously 
interpreted  by  the  Romans  themselves  as  100  or  1 10  years.  The 
celebration  by  Augustus  in  17  B.C.  is  famous  by  reason  of  the  Ode 
composed  by  Horace  for  the  occasion.  They  were  sc^emmsed  by 
the  emperor  Philip  A.D.  248-  to  commemorate  the  miUeimium  of  the 
dty. 

3.  Private  Cames.— These  may  be  classified  as  oatdoor  and 
indoor  games.  There  is  naturally  all  the  world  over  a  much 
closer  resemblance  between  the  pursoits  and  amusements  of 
children  than  of  adults.  Homer's  children  built  castles  in  the 
sand,  and  Greek  and  Roman  children  alike  had  theic  dolls,  their 
hoops,  their  skipping-ropes,  their  hobby-horses,  their  kites, 
their  knuckle-bones  and  played  at  hopscotch,  the  tug-of-war, 
pitch  and  toss,  blind-man's  buff,  hide  and  seek,  and  kiss  in 
the  ring  or  at  closely  analogous  games.  Games  of  ball  were 
popular  in  Greece  from  the  days  of  Nausicaa,  and  at  Rome  there 
were  five  distinct  kinds  of  ball  and  more  ways  of  playing  with 
them.  For  particulars  the  dictionary  of  antiquities  most  be 
consulted.  It  is  strange  that  we  can  find  in  classical  literature  no 
analogy  to  cricket,  tennis,  golf  or  polo,  and  though  the  follis 
resembled  our  football,  it  was  played  with  the  hand  and  arm,  not 
with  the  leg.  Cock-fighting  was  poptilar  both  at  Athens  and 
Rome,  and  quails  were  kept  and  put  to  various  tests  to  prove 
their  pluck. 

Under  indoor  games  we  may  distinguish  games  of  chance  and 
games  of  skill,  though  in  some  of  them  the  two  elements  are 
combined.  Tesserae^  shaped  and  marked  with  pips  like  modem 
dice,  were  evolved  from  the  talij  knockle-bones  with  only  four 
flat  sides.  The  old  Roman  threw  a  hazard  and  called  a  main, 
just  as  did  Charles  Fox,  and  the  vice  of  gambling  was  lashed  by 
Juvenal  no  less  vigorously  than  by  Pope.  The  Latin  name  for  a 
dice-box  has  survived  in  the  fritiUary  butterfly  and  flower. 

The  primitive  game  of  guessing  the  number  of  fingers  simul- 
taneously held  up  by  the  player  and  his  opponent  is  still  popular 
in  Italy  where  it  is  known  as  "  morra."  The  proverbial  phrase 
for  an  honest  man  was  quicum  in  tenebris  mUes,  one  you 
would  trust  to  play  at  morra  in  the  dark. 

Athena  found  the  suitors  of  Penelope  seated  on  cowhides  and 
playing  at  vnrcrof,  some  kind  of  draughts.  The  invention  of  the 
game  wu  ascribed  to  Palaroedes.  In  its  earliest  form  it  was 
played  on  a  board  with  five  lines  and  with  five  pieces.  Later  we 
find  eleven  lines,  and  a  further  development  was  the  division  of 
the  board  into  squares,  as  in  the  game  of  v6Xcti  (cities).   In  the 


Roman  latrunculi  (soldiers),  the  men  were  «<i«»»nfl«»<A<wl  ai 
common  soldiers  and  *'  roven,"  the  equivalent  of  crovmed  pieces. 
Duodecim  scripia,  as  the  name  implies,  was  played  on  a  board 
with  twelve  double  lines  and  ai^roximated  very  closely  to  our 
backganunon.  There  were  fifteen  pieces  on  each  side,  and  the 
moves  were  determined  by  a  throw  of  the  dice; "  blots  "  might  be 
taken,  and  the  object  of  the  player  was  to  dear  off  all  his  own  men. 
Lastly  must  be  mentioned  the  Coliabus  (g.t.),  a  game  peculiar  to 
the  Greeks,  and  with  them  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  wine 
party.  In  its  simplest  form  each  guest  threw  what  was  left  in  his 
cup  into  a  metal  basin,  and  the  success  of  the  throw,  determined 
partly  by  the  sound  of  the  wine  in  falling,  was  reckoned  a  divina* 
tion  of  love.  For  the  various  elaborations  of  the  game  (in  Sidly 
we  read  of  Cottabus  houses),  Athenaeus  and  Pollux  must  be  con- 
sulted. 


iympia 
vols.,  1890,  &c):  Hachtmann,  Olympic  umd  ttiiu  FesUpieU-, 
BlOnuier,  Hohu  Life  of  Ik*  Ancient  Creeks;  J  P.  Mahaffv.  Old 
Greek  Edmcation;  P.  C«ardner  and  F.  B.  Jevons.  Manual  ef  Creek 
Antiquities;  E.  N.  Gardiner.  Creek  Athletic  Sports  (1910);  Becker. 
Marquardt,  Handbuck  der  rdmtscken  AUertwuer  (5  vols.).     (F.  S.) 

GAMING  AND  WAGERING.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  exactly 
to  define  or  adequately  to  distinguish  these  terms  of  allied 
meaning.  The  word  "  game  "  (f  .t .)  is  applicable  to  most  pastimes 
and  many  sports,  irrespective  of  their  lawful  or  unlawful 
character.  "  Gaming  *'  is  now  always  associated  with  tlie 
staking  of  money  or  money's  worth  on  the  result  of  a  game  of 
pure  chance,  or  mixed  skiU  and  chance;  and  "  gambling  "  has 
the  same  meaning,  with  a  suggestion  that  the  stakes  are  excc»ive 
or  the  practice  otherwise  reprehensiUe,  while  "  wager  "  and 
*'  wagering  "  are  applied  to  money  hazarded  on  any  contingency 
in  whkh  the  person  wagering  has  no  interest  at  risk  other  than 
the  amount  at  stake.  **  Betting  *'  is  usually  restricted  to  wagers 
on  events  connected  with  sports  or  games,  and  **  lottety  "  applies 
to  speculation  to  obtain  prizes  by  lot  or  chance.' 

At  English  common  law  no  games  were  unlawful  and  do 
penalties  were  incurred  by  gambling,  nor  by  keeping  gaming* 
houses,  unless  by  reason  of  disorder  they  became  a  pubKc 
nuisance.  From  very  early  times,  however,  the  English  statute 
law  has  attempted  to  exercise  control  over  the  ^Mrts,  pastimes 
and  amusements  of  the  lieges.  Several  points  of  view  have  beea 
taken:  (i)  their  competition  with  military  exercises  and  training; 
(2)  their  attraction  to  workmen  and  servants,  as  drawing  them 
from  work  to  play;  (3)  their  interference  with  the  observance  of 
Sunday;  (4)  their  combination  with  betting  or  gambling  as 
causing  impoverishment  and  dishonesty  in  children,  servants  snd 
other  unwaiy  persons;  (5)  the  use  of  fraud  or  deceit  in  connexioa 
with  them.  The  legislation  has  assumed  several  forms:  (i) 
declaring  certain  games  unlawful  either  absolutely  or  if  accom* 
panied  by  staking  or  betting  money  or  money's  worth  on  the  event 
of  the  game;  (2)  declaring  the  keeping  of  establishments  f<» 
betting,  gaming  or  lotteries  illegal,  or  prohibiting  the  use-  of 
streets  or  public  places  for  such  purposes;  (3)  prohibiting  the 
enforcement  in  courts  of  justice  of  ^unbUng  contracts. 

The  earliest  English  legislation  sgainst  games  was  passed  in  the 
interests  of  archery  and  other  manly  sports  which  were  bdieved  to 
render  the  lieges  more  fit  for  service  in  war.  A  statute  ff,„,, 
of  Richard  If.  (1388)  directed  servants  and  labourers  j^,^^ 
to  have  bows  and  arrows  and  to  use  them  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  and  to  cease  from  playing  football,  quoits, 
dice,  putting  the  stone,  kails  and  other  such  importune  aaii 
A  more  drastic  statute  was  passed  in  1409  (11  Hen.  IV 
4)  and  penalties  were  imposed  in  1477  (17  Edw.  IV.c  3)    oa 


TCrsons  allowing  unlawful  games  to  be  played  on  thdr  premiaea. 
These  acu  were  superseded  in  1541  (33  Hen.  VlII.  c.  9)  by  a  sutute 
passed  on  thepetitum  of  the  bowycrs,JletcherB  ifl/kkiers),  strincctv 


These  acu  were  superseded  in  1541  (33  Hen.  VlII.  c.  9)  by  a  sutute 

Lhe  petition  of  the  bowycrs,  fletchers  ifl/kkiers),  strincctv 

and  arrowhead  makers  of  the  realm.    This  act  (still  partiv  in  force) 


b  entitled  an  "  act  for  maintenance  of  archeiy  and  debarring  of 
unlawful  games";  and  it  recites  that,  since  the  last  sUtutes  (of 
3  &  6  Hen.  VIII.)  "  divers  and  many  subtil  iovenutive  and  crafty 
persons  have  found  and  daily  find  many  and  sundry  new  and  crafty 
games  and  plays,  as  logating  in  the  fields,  slide-thrift,  otherwne 
called  shove-groat,  as  well  within  the  city  of  London  as  elsewhere 
in  many  other  and  divers  parts  of  thu  realm,  keeping  houses,  pU)rs 
and  alleys  for  the  maintenance  thereof,  by  reason  whereof  arcmry  ia 
sore  decayed,  and  daily  is  like  to  be  more  minished,  and  divers 
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bowyera  and  fletchere,  for  lack  of  work,  ^ne  and  inhabit  thmnadves 
in  Scotland  and  other  places  out  of  this  realm,  there  working  and 
teaching  their  adence,  to  the  puissance  of  the  same,  to  the  gieat  com- 
fort of  strangers  and  detriment  of  this  realm."  Accordingly  penalties 
are  imposed  on  all  persons  keeping  houses  for  unlawful  games,  and 
all  persons  resorting  thereto  (s.  8).  The  games  specified  are  dicing, 
table  (backgammon)  or  carding,  or  any  game  prohibited  by  any 
statute  theretofore  made  or  any  unlawful  new  i^aroe  then  or  thereafter 
invented  or  to  be  invented.  It  is  further  provided  that "  no  manner 
of  artificer  or  craftsman  of  any  handicraft  or  occupation,  husband- 
man, apprentice,  labourer,  servant  at  husbandry,  journeyman  or 
servant  of  artificer,  mariners,  fishermen,  watermen,  or  any  serving 
man,  shall  play  at  the  tables,  tenm's,  dice,  cards,  bowls,  clash, 
coyting,  legating  or  any  other  unlawful  game  out  of  Christmas 
under  the  pain  of  xxs.  to  be  forfeit  for  every  time;  and  in  Christmas 
to  play  at  any  of  the  said  games  in  their  masters*  houses  or  in  their 
masters'  presence;  and  also  that  no  manner  of  person  shall  at  any 
time  plav  at  any  bowl  or  bowls  in  open  places  out  of  his  garden  or 
cwchard  '  (s.  ii).  The  social  evils  o^  fumbling  (impoverishment, 
crime,  neglect  of  divine  service)  are  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the 
preamble,  but  only  in  connexion  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  statute 
— the  maintenance  of  archery.  No  distinction  la  made  between 
ipimes  of  skill  and  games  of  chance,  and  no  reference  is  made  to  play- 
ing for  money  or  money's  worth.  The  Book  o(  Sports  of  James  I. 
(1617),  republished  by  Charics  I.  (1613),  was  aimed  at  encouraging 
certain  sports  on  Sundays  and  holidays;  but  with  the  growth  m 
Puritanism  the  royal  efforts  failed.  The  Sunday  Observance  Act 
1635  prohibits  the  meeting  of  people  out  of  their  own  parishes  on  the 
Lord  s  Day  for  any  sports  or  pastimes  whatsoever.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  enforce  thb  act  against  Sunday  footbalL  The  act 
goes  on  to  prohibit  any  bear-baitinji,  bull-baiting,  interludes, 
common  plays  or  other  unlawful  exerases  or  plays  on  Sunday  by 
Ikarishioners  within  their  own  parishes.  According  to  Blackstone 
(iv.  Comm.  c.  13)  the  principal  ground  of  complaint  leading  to 
legislation  in  the  i8th  century  was  "  ^mbling  in  high  life."  He 
collects  the  statutes  made  with  this  view,  but  only  those  still  in 
force  need  have  been  mentioned. 


skill  and  chance  at  which  people  cheat,  or  play  otherwise  than  with 
ready  money,  or  lose  more  than  £100  on  credit.  In  iteS  (13  Will. 
III.  c  33)  legislation  was  passed  against  lotteries,  therein  described 
as  **  mischievous  and  unlawful  games."  This  act  was  amended  in 
1710  (q  Anne  c  6),  and  in  the  same  vear  was  passed  a  statute  which 
b  the  bennning  of  the  modern  legbfation  against  gambling  (9  Anne 
c  19).  It  includes  within  its  scope  money  won  by  "  gaming  or 
plaving  "  at  cards,  &c.r  and  money  won  by  betting  "  on  the  sides 
or  bands  of  those  who  game  at  any  of  the  forbidden  games.  Bnt  it 
refers  to  tennis  and  bowls  as  well  as  to  games  with  caaa»  and  dice. 

The  following  list  of  lawful  games,  sports  and  exercises  u  given  In 
Oliphanion  Horses^  6fe.  (6th  ed.) :  horse-races,  steeplechases,  trotting 
matches,  coursing  matches,  foot-races,  boat-races,  re«ittas,  rowing 
matches,  golf,  wrestling  matches,  cridcet,  tennis,  fives,  rackets, 
bowls,  skittles,  quoits,  curling,  putting  the  stone,  football,  and 
presumably  every  bona-fide  variety.  «.g.  anquet,  knurr  and  spell, 
hockey  or  any  similar  games.  Cock-fighting  is  said  to  have  been 
unlawful  at  common  law,  and  that  and  other  modes  of  setting  animals 
to  fight  are  offences  against  the  Prevention  of  Cnieltv^o  Animals 
Acts.  The  following  are  also  lawful  games:  whist  ana  other  lawful 
games  at  cards,  backgammon,  bagatelle,  billiards,  chess,  draughts 
and  dominoes.  But  to  allow  persons  to  play  for  money  at  these 
games  or  at  skittles  or  "  skittle  pool "  or  ^'pdf  and  dart "  on 
fioensed  premises  u  gamii^  within  the  Lioeimng  Act  l8^a.  The 
earlier  acts  declared  unlawful  the  following  games  of  skill!  foot- 
ball, quoits,  putting  the  stone,  kails,  tennb,  bowls,  dash  or  kails,  or 
doyshcayls,  logating,  half  bowl,  slide-thrift  or  shove-groat  and 
backgammon.  Backgammon  and  other  games  in  1739  played  with 
backgammon  tables  were  treated  as  lawful  in  that  yotr.  Horse- 
racii^^,  long  under  restriction,  being  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1665 
and  many  18th-century  acts,  was  luUy  legalised  in  1840  (A  &  4 
Vict.  c.  35).  The  act  of  1 541 ,  so  far  as  it  dedared  any  game  of  mere 
skill  unlawful,  was  repealed  by  the  Gaming  Act  1845.  Billiards  b 
lecal  in  private  houses  or  dubs  and  in  public  pboes  duly  licensed. 
Tne  folkywiiqcgames  have  been  decbred-by  the  statutes  or  the  judges 
to  be  unlasrf  ulj  whether  pbyed  in  public  or  in  private,  unless  pbyed 
in  a  royal  palace  where  the  sovereign  b  residing:  ace  of  hearts, 
l^iaraoh  (faro),  basset  and  hazard  (17^8),  passage,  and  everjr  game 
then  invented  or  to  be  invented  with  dice  or  with  any  other  instru- 
ment, engine  or  device  in  the  nature  of  dice  having  one  or  more 
figures  or  numbers  thereon  (1739).  roulet  or  roly-poly  (1744),  and  all 
lotteries  (except  Art  Union  lotteries),  rouge  et  noir,  baccaral-banqiu 
(1884),  chemin  defer  (1895),  and  all  games  at  cards  which  are  not 
games  of  mere  skill.  The  definition  of  unlawful  game  does  not  in- 
clude whbt  played  for  a  prize  not  subscribed  to  by  the  pbyers, 
but  it  does  include  playing  cards  for  money  in  licensed  premises; 
even  in  the  private  room  of  the  licensee  or  with  private  friends 
during  closing  hours. 

Tbe  first  attack  on  lotteries  was  in  1698,  against  lotteries  "  by 
dice,  lots,  cards,  balb  or  any.  other  numbers  or  ^ures  or  in  any  other 


way  whatsoever."  An  act  of  1731  prohibited  lotteries  which  under 
the  name  of  sales  distributed  prizes  in  money,  advowsoos,  land, 
jewds,  &c.,  by^  lots,  tickets,  numbers  or  figures.  Acts  of  1722.  1733 
and  1833  prohibited  any  sale  of  tickets,  receipts,  chances  or  numbers 
in  fcneign  lotteries.  The  games  of  cards  already  referred  to  as  un- 
tewful  were  in  1738  dedared  to  be  "  games  or  lotteries  by  cards  or 
dice,"  and  in  1802  the  definition  of  lottery  was  extended  to  include 
"  little-goes  and  any  game  or  lottery  not  authorized  by  parlbment, 
drawn  by  dice,  lots,  cards,  balls,  or  by  numbers  or  figures  or  by  any 
other  way,  contrivance  or  device  whatsoever."  This  wide  definition 
reaches  raffles  and  sweepstakes  on  races.  The  advertisement  of 
foreign  or  illegal  lotteries  b  forbidden  by  acts  of  18^6  and  1844. 
In  1846  art  unions  were  exempted  from  the  sct^w  of  the  Lotieiy 
Acts.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  suppress  the  sale  in  England 
of  foreign  lottery  tickets,  but  the  task  b  difficult,  as  the  post-ofiice 
distributes  the  advertisements,  although,  under  the  Revenue  Act 
1898,  the  Customs  treat  as  prohibited  goods  advertisements  or 
notices  as  to  forei^  lotteries.  More  success  has  been  obtained  in 
putting  down  various  devices  by  newspapera  and  shopkeepers  to 
attract  customers  by  instituting  "  missing  word  competitions " 
and  "  radng  coupon  competitions  ";  by  automatic  machines  which 
give  speculative  chances  in  addition  to  the  article  obtained  for  the 
coin  inserted ;  by  distribution  of  prizes  by  lot  or  chance  to  customers ; 
by  holding  sweepstakes  at  public-houses,  by  putting  coins  in  sweet- 
meats to  tempt  street  urchins  by  cupidity  to  indigestion:  or  by 
gratuitous  distribution  of  medals  giving  a  chance  of  a  prize  from  a 
newspaper.  An  absolutely  gratuitous  distribution  of  chances  seems 
not  to  DC  within  the  acts,  but  a  commcrcbl  distribution  b.  even  if 
individuab  who  benefit  do  not  pay  for  their  chance. 

As  already  stated,  the  keeping  of  a  gaming-house  was  at  common 
law  punishable  only  if  a  public  nuisance  were  created.  The  act  of 
1541  imposes  penafties  on  persons  maintaining  houses  for  unbwful 
games.  Originally  licences  could  be  obtained  for  such  houses,  but 
these  were  abolished  in  1^55  (2  &  3  Phil,  and  Mar.).  In  1698  lotteries 
were  declared  public  nuisances,  and  in  1802  the  same  measure  was 
meted  out  to  lotteries  known  as  little-goes.  Special  penalties  are 
provided  for  those  who  set  up  lotteries  or  any  unlawful  game  with 
cards  or  dice,  &c.  (1738,  1739,  1744).  In  1751  inhabitants  of  a 
parish  were  enabled  to  insist  on  the  prosecution  of  ^mine-houses. 
The  act  of  1802  imposed  severe  penalties  on  persons  puolidy  or 
privately  keeping  pbces  for  any  lottery.  This  statute  nits  at  the 
deliberate  or  habitual  use  of  a  place  for  the  prohibited  purpose,  and 
does  not  touch  isolated  or  incidental  uses  on  a  single  occasion,  e.g. 
at  a  bazaar  or  show;  but  under  an  act  of  1823  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  is  in  itsdf  an  oflfence.  The  Gaming  Act  1845  fadlitates  the 
search  of  suspected  gaming-houses  and  the  proof  that  they  are  such. 
It  provides  that,  to  prove  any  house  to  be  a  common  gaming-house, 
it  diall  be  suffident  to  show  that  it  b  kept  or  used  for  pbying 
therein  at  any  unbwful  game,  and  that  a  bank  is  kept  there  by  one 
or  more  of  the  pbyera  exclusively  of  the  others,  or  that  the  chances 
of  any  ^me  pbyed  therdn  are  not  alike  favourable  to  all  the 
pbyere,  including  among  the  pbyera  the  banker  or  other  person  by 
whom  the  game  b  managed,  or  against  whom  the  other  pbyere 
stake,  pby  or  bet."  Gambling,  it  will  be  noticed,  b  still  in  this 
defimtion  connected  with  some  kind  of  game.  The  act  also  pro\'ides 
that  proof  that  the  gaming  was  for  money  shall  not  be  required, 
and  that  the  presence  of  cards,  dice  and  other  instruments  of  gaming 
shall  be  prima-facie  evidence  that  the  house  was  used  as  a  common 
gaming-house.  The  most  recent  statute  dealing  with  gamine- 
houses  b  of  l8S4,  which  provides  summary  remedies  af^ainst  the 
keeper  and  makes  further  provisions  to  fadlitate  conviction.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  Gaming  Act  1845  makes  winning  money  by 
cheating  at  any  game  or  wager  punishable  in  the  same  way  as 
obtaining  money  by  fabe  pretences.  At  the  present  time  proceedings 
for  keeping  gaming-houses  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  com- 
monly understood  are  comparatively  rare,  and  are  usually  against 
foreigners.  The  statutes  hit  both  publk;  and  private  gaming-houses 
(see  the  Park  Cub  case,  Jenks  v.  Turpin,  1884,  13  Q.BJ).  505, 
the  leading  case  on  unbwful  games).  The  proprietor  and  the  person 
who  keeps  the  bank  at  an  unbwful  game  are  both  within  the  statute : 
the  playcn  are  not,  but  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.  b  so  far  alive  that 
they  can  be  put  under  recognizance  not  to  frequent  gaming-houses. 
Under  the  Lkensing  Act  1872  penalties  are  incurred  by  licensed 
victuallen  who  suffer  any  gaming  or  unbwful  game  to  be  pbyed 
on  their  premises.  A  single  instance  of  pbying  an  unbwful  game 
for  money  in  a  private  house  b  not  within  the  sututes  (R.  v.  Dames^ 
1897,  2  Q.B.  199). 

In  England,  so  far  as  the  general  public  b  concerned,  gaming  at 
cards  b  to  a  large  extent  superseded  by  betting  on  sports  and  pas- 
times, or  speculation  by  means  of  lotteries  or  like  devices.  The 
legislation  against  betting  eo  nomine  began  in  1853.  In  the  Betting 
Act  1853  it  ta  described  as  a  kind  of  |[aming  of  bte  sprung  up  to  the 
injury  and  demoralization  of  improvident  persons  by  the  opening  of 
pbces  called  betting  houses  and  offices,  and  the  receiving  of  money- 
Mi  advance  hy  the  ownera  or  occu|Mere  or  thdr  agents  on  promises 
to  pay  money  on  events  or  horse  races  and  like  contingencies.^  This 
act  strikes  at  ready  money  betting  as  distinguished  from  betting  on 
credit  ("  on  the  nod  ").  It  was  avowedly  framed  to  hit  houses  open 
to  all  and  sundry  as  distingubhed  from  private  betting  clubs  such  as 
Tfttersall't.    Tlie  act  fcekt  to  punish  persons  who  keep  a  house. 
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office,  room  or  other  place  for  the  purpose  {i$Uer  alia)  of  any  perwm 
betting  with  persons  "  resorting  tncreto  "  or  of  recetvii^:  deposits 
in  consideration  of  bets  on  contingencies  relating  to  hone>races  or 
other  races,  fights,  games,  sports  or  exerdaea.  The  act  especially 
excepts  persons  who  receive  or  hold  prizes  or  stakes  U>  be  paid  to 
the  winner  of  a  race  or  lawful  sport,  game  or  exercise,  or  to  the  owner 
of  a  horse  engaged  in  a  race  (s.  6).  besides  the  penalties  incurred  by 
keeping  such  places,  the  keeper  is  liable  to  repay  to  depoeiton  the 
sums  deposited  (s.  5). 

By  the  Licensing  Act  1872  penalties  are  incurred  by  licensed  perwns 
who  allow  their  houses  to  be  used  in  contravention  of  the  Betting 
Act  1853.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  litigation  as  to  the  meaning 
And  scope  of  this  enactment,  and  a  keen  contest  between  the  police 
and  the  Anti-gambling  League  (which  has  been  very  active  m  the 
matter)  and  the  betting  confraternity^,  in  which  much  ingenuity 
has  betn  shown  by  the  votaries  of  sport  in  devising  means  for  evading 
the  terms  of  the  enactment.  The  conseouent  crop  of  legal  decisions 
shows  a  considerable  divcr^nee  of  juaicial  opinion.  The  House 
of  Lords  has  held  that  the  lattersall's  enclosure  or  betting  ring  on  a 
racecourse  is  not  a  "  place  "  within  the  statute;  and  members  of  a 
booa-fide  club  who  bet  with  each  other  in  the  club  are  not  subject 
to  the  penalties  of  the  act.  But  the  word  "  place  "  has  been  held 
to  include  a  public-house  bar,  an  archway,  a  small  plot  of  waste, 
ground,  and  a  bookmaker's  stand,  and  even  a  bookmaker's  big 
umbrella,  and  it  is  difficult  to  extract  from  the  judges  any  clear 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  "  places  "  to  which  the  act  applies. 
The  act  is  construed  as  applying  only  to  ready-money  betting.  ».«.. 
when  the  stake  is  deposited  with  the  txx>kmaker,  and  only  to  places 
used  for  betting  with  persons  physically  resorting  thereto;  bo  that 
bets  by  letter,  telegram  or  telephone  do  not  fall  within  its  penalties. 
The  arm  of  the  law  has  been  founa  long  enough  to  punish  as  thieves 
"  welshers,"  who  receive  and  make  ofi  with  deposits  6n  bets  which 
they  never  mean  to  pay  if  they  lose.  The  act  of  1853  makes  it  an 
offence  to  publish  aavcrtiaements  showing  that  a  house  is  kept  for 
betting.  It  w^as  supplemented  in  1874  by  an  act  imposing  penalties 
on  persons  advertising  as  to  betting.  But  this  has  been  read  as 
applying  to  bets  falling  within  the  act  of  1853,  and  it  does  not 
prohibit  the  publication  of  betting  news  or  sporting  tips  in  news- 
papers. A  few  newspapers  do  not  publish  these  aids  to  ruin,  and  in 
some  public  libraries  the  betting  news  is  obliterated,  as  it  attracts 
crowds  of  undesirable  readers.  The  act  of  1853  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  effectual  against  betting  houses,  anahaa  driven  some  of 
them  to  Holland  and  other  places.  But  it  has  been  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  legislate  against  betting  in  the  streets,  which  has  been 
found  too  attractive  to  the  British  workman. 

By  the  Metropolitan  Streets  Acts  1867  any  three  or  more  persons 
assembled  togetner  in  any  part  of  any  street  in  the  citv  of  London 
or  county  of  London  for  the  purpose  of  Detting  and 
deemed  to  be  obstructing  the  street,  may  be  arrested 
without  warrant  by  a  constable  and  fined  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £5.  The  Vagrancy  Act  1873  rj6  &  37  Vict.  c.  38)  provides 
that  "Every  person  playing  or  betting  by  way  oC  wagering  or  gaming 
on  any  street,  road,  nignway  or  other  open  and  puolic  place,  or  in 
any  open  place  to  which  the  public  have,  or  are  permitted  to  have, 
access,  at  or  with  any  table  or  instrument  of  gaming,or  any  coin.card, 
token  or  other  article  used  as  an  instrument  or  means  of  gaming, 
at  any  game  or  pretended  game  of  chance,  shall  be  deemed  a  rogue 
and  vagabond."  This  act  amended  a  prior  act  of  1868,  passed  to 
repress  the  practice  of  playing  pitch  and  toss  in  the  streets,  which 
had  become  a  public  nuisance  in  the  colliery  districts.  The  powers 
of  making  by-laws  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  government  of 
their  districts,  possessed  by  municipal  boroughs — and  since  1888 
by  county  councils — and  extended  in  18^  to  the  new  London 
boroughs,  have  in  certain  cases  been  exereiaed  by  making  by-laws 
forbidding  any  person  to  "  freauent  or  use  any  street  or  other  public 
place,  on  behalieither  of  himself  or  any  other  person,  for  the  purpose 
of  bookmaking,  or  betting,  or  wagering,  or  agreeing  to  bet  or  wager 
with  any  person,  or  paying,  or  receiving  or  settling  bets."  This  and 
Mmllar  by-laws  have  been  held  valid,  but  were  found  inadequate, 
and  by  the  Street  Betting  Act  1906  (6  Edw.  VII.  c  43),  passed  by  the 
efforts  of  the  late  Lord  Davey,  it  is  made  an  offence  for  any  person 
to  frequent  or  loiter  in  a  street  or  public  place  on  behalf  01  himself 
or  of  any  other  person  for  the  purpose  of  bookmaking  or  betting  or 
wagering  or  agreeing  to  bet  or  wager  or  paying  or  receiving  or  scttung 
bets.  The  punishment  for  a  firet  offence  is  fine  up  to  £10,  for  a  second 
fine  up  to  £20,  and  the  punishment  is  still  higher  in  the  case  of  a  third 
or  subsequent  offence,  or  where  the  accused  while  committing  the 
offence  has  any  betting  transaction  with  a  person  under  the  age  of 
sixteen.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  ground  used  for  a  course  for 
horse-racing  or  adjacent  thereto  on  days  on  whicn  races  take  place; 
but  the  expression  public  place  includes  a  public  park,  Raraen  or 
sea-beach,  and  any  unenclosed  ground  to  which  the  public  for  the 
time  have  unrestricted  access,  and  enclosed  places  other  than  public 
parks  or  gardens  to  which  the  public  have  a  restricted  right  of 
access  with  or  without  payment,  if  the  owners  or  persons  controlling 
the  place  exhibit  conspicuously  a  notice  prohibiting  betting  therein. 
A  constable  may  arrest  without  warrant  persons  offending  and  seize 
all  books,  papers,  cards  and  other  articles  relating  to  betting  found  I 
in  their  posaession,  and  these  articles  may  be  forfeited  on  conviction.  1 
Bcakles  the  above  provision  afiainst  betting  with  infaacs  the  Betting  * 
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and'Loana  (Infants)  Act  189a,  passed  at  the  inatance  of  the  bRe 
Lord  Herschell,  makes  it  a  miademeanoar  10  send,  with  a  view  to 
profit,  to  any  one  known  by  the  sender  to  be  an  infant,  a  document 
inviting  him  to  enter  into  a  beuing  or  wagering  transaction.  The 
act  is  intended  to  protect  lada  at  school  andcoUege  from  tempCatioa 
by  bookmakers. 

We  mitst  DOW  turn  from  the  public  law  with  reelect  to  gasm^ 
to  the  treatment  of  bets  and  wagen  from  the  point  of  view  ol 
their  obligatioo  on  the  individuals  who  lose  them  A  y^„^. 
wager  may  be  defined  as  **  a  promise  to  give  money  or  '""^ 
money's  worth  upon  the  determination  or  ascertainment  6t  an 
uncertain  event "  (Anson,  Law  ofCoiUraa,  i  ith  ed.,  p.  ao6).  Tlie 
event  may  be  uncertain  because  it  has  not  happened  or  because 
its  happening  is  not  ascertained;  but  to  make  the  bargain  a 
wager  the  determination  of  the  event  must  be  the  sole  condition 
of  the  bargain.  According  to  the  view  taken  in  England  oi  tbe 
common  law,  bets  or  wagers  were  legally  enforceable,  subject  to 
certain  rules  dictated  by  considerations  of  public  pdicy,  e.g. 
that  they  did  not  lead  to  immorality  or  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
expose  a  third  person  to  ridicule.^  The  courts  were  constantly 
cxdled  upon  to  enforce  wagers  and  constantly  czerdsed  their 
ingenuity  to  discover  excuses  for  refusing.  A  writer  on  the  law  of 
contracts'  discovers  here  the  origin  of  that  principle  of  "  public 
policy  "  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  English  law.  Warr- 
ing contracts  were  rejected  because  the  contingencies  on  which 
they  depended  tended  to  create  interests  hostile  to  the  conunon 
weaL  A  bet  on  the  life  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  declared 
void  because  it  gave  one  of  the  parties  an  interest  in  keeping  the 
king's  enemy  alive,  and  also  because  it  gave  the  other  an  interest 
in  compassing  his  death  by  unlawful  means.  A  bet  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  hop-duty  was  held  to  be  against  public  policy, 
because  it  tended  to  expose  the  condition  of  the  king's  revenue  to 
all  the  world.  A  bet  between  two  hackney  coachmen,  as  to  which 
of  them  should  be  selected  by  a  gentleman  for  a  particular 
journey,  was  void  because  it  tended  to  expose  the  customer  to 
their  importunities.  When  no  such  subtlety  could  be  invented, 
the  law,  however  reluctantly,  ^as  compelled  to  enforce  the 
fulfilment  of  a  wager.  Actions  on  wagers  were  not  favoured  by 
the  judges;  and  though  a  judge  could  not  refuse  to  try  such  an 
action,  he  could,  and  often  did,  postpone  it  until  after  the  dedston 
of  more  important  cases. 

Parliament  gradually  intervened  to  confine  the  common  law 
within  narrower  limits,  both  in  commercial  and  non-commercial 
wagers,  and  both  by  general  and  temporary  enactments.  An 
example  of  the  latter  was  7  Anne  c.  16  (1710),  avoiding  all  wagers 
and  securities  relating  to  the  then  war  with  France.  The  earliest 
general  enactment  was  16  Cat.  II.  c.  7  (1665),  prohibiting  the 
recovery  of  a  stun  exceeding  £100  lost  in  games  or  pastimes,  or  in 
bet  ling  on  the  sides  or  hands  of  the  players,  and  avoiding  securities 
for  money  so  lost.  9  Anne  c.  i^avoided  securities  for  such  wagers 
for  any  amount,  even  in  the  hands  of  bona-fide  holders  f<»r  value 
without  notice,  and  enabled  the  loser  of  £10  or  upwards  to  sue  for 
and  recover  the  money  he  had  lost  within  three  months  of  the 
loss.  Contracts  of  insurance  by  way  of  gaming  and  wagering 
were  declared  void,  in  the  case  of  marine  rbks  in  1746,  and  in  tbe 
case  of  other  risks  in  1774.  It  was  not  imtil  1845  ^^^  ^  general 
rule  was  made  excluding  wagers  from  the  courts.  Section  x8  of 
the  Gaming  Act  1845  (passed  after  a  pariiamentary  inquiry  in 
1844  as  to  gaming)  enacted  "  that  all  contracts  or  agreements, 
whether  by  parole  or  in  writing,  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering 
shall  be  null  and  void,  and  that  no  suit  shall  be  brought  or  main- 
tained in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  for  recovering  any  sum  of 
money  or  valuable  thing^  alleged  to  be  won  upon  any  wager,  or 
which  shall  have  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  any  person  to 
abide  the  event  on  which  any  wager  shall  have  been  made; 
provided  always  that  this  enactment  shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply 
to  any  subscription  or  contribution,  or  agreement  to  subscribe  or 
contribute,  for  or  towards  any  plate,  prize  or  sum  of  money  to  be 
awarded  to  the  winner  or  winners  of  any  lawful  game,  sport, 
pastime  or  exercise." 

The  construction  put  on  this  enactment  enabled  turf  OMumissioB 

*  Leake  on  Contracts  (4th  ed.).  p.  529. 
^  Pollock,  CoutraU*  (7th  ed.},  p.  313. 
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agents  to  recover  from  their  princlpak  bets  made  and  paid  for 
them.  Bixt  the  Gaming  Act  1892  rendered  null  and  void  any 
promise,  express  or  implied,  to  repay  to  any  person  any  sum  of 
money  paid  by  him  under,  or  in  respect  of,  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment rendered  null  and  void  by  the  Gaming  Aa  1845,  or  to  pay 
any  sum  of  money  by  way  of  commission,  fee,  reward,  or  other- 
wise in  respect  of  any  such  contract  or  agreement,  or  of  any 
services  in  relation  thereto  or  in  connexion  therewith,  and 
provided  that  no  action  should  be  brought  or  maintained  to 
recover  any  such  sum.  By  the  combined  effect  of  these  two 
enactments  the  recovery  by  the  winner  from  the  loser  or  stake- 
holder of  bets  or  of  stakes  on  games  faUing  within  s.  18  of  the 
Gaming  Act  1845  is  absolutely  barred;  but  persons  who  have 
deposited  money  to  abide  the  event  of  a  wager  are  not  debarred 
from  crying  off  and  recovering  their  stake  before  the  event  is 
decided,  or  even  after  the  decision  of  the  event  and  before  the 
stake  is  paid  over  to  the  winner;  *  and  «  man  who  pays  a  bet  for  a 
friend,  or  a  turf  commission  agent  or  other  agent  who  pays  a  bet 
for  a  principal,  has  now  no  legal  means  of  recovering  the  money, 
unless  some  actual  deceit  was  used  to  induce  him  to  pay  in  ignor- 
ance that  it  was  a  bet.  But  a  person  who  has  received  a  bet  on 
account  of  another  can  still,  it  would  seem,  be  compelled  to  pay 
it  over,  and  the  business  of  a  betting  man  is  treated  as  so  far 
lawful  that  income-tax  is  charged  on  its  profits,  and  actions 
between  parties  in  such  a  business  for  the  taking  of  partnership 
accounts  have  been  entertained. 

The  effect  of  these  enactments  on  speculative  dealings  in  shares 
or  other  commodities  calls  for  special  consideration.  It  seems  to 
be  correct  to  define  a  wagering  contract  as  one  in  which  two 
persons,  having  opposite  opinions  touching  the  issue  of  an  event 
(past  or  future),  of  which  they  are  uncertain,  mutually  agree  that 
on  the  determination  of  the  event  one  shall  win,  and  the  other 
shaU  pay  over  a  sum  of  money,  or  other  stake,  neither  party 
having  any  other  interest  in  the  event  than  the  sum  or  stake  to 
be  won  or  lost.  This  definition  does  not  strike  at  contracts  in 
"  futures/'  under  which  the  contractors  are  bound  to  give  or  take 
deliveiy  at  a  date  fixed  of  commodities  not  in  existence  at  the  date 
of  the  contract.  Nor  are  such  contracts  rendered  void  because 
they  are  entered  into  for  purposes  of  speculation;  in  fact,  their 
legality  b  expressly  recognized  by  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act  1893. 
Contracts  of  insurance  are  void  if  made  by  way  of  gaming  or 
wagering  on  events  in  which  the  assured  has  no  interest  present 
or  prospective  whether  the  matter  be  life  or  fire  risks  (1774) 
or  maritime  risks  (Marine  Insurance  Act  1906).  An  act 
known  as  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act  (7  Geo.  II.  c.  8,  entitled 
"  An  act  to  prevent  the  infamous  practice  of  stock  jobbing  ") 
prohibited  contracts  for  liberty  to  accept  or  refuse  any  public 
stocks  or  securities  and  wagers  relating  to  public  stocks,  but 
this  act  was  repealed  in  i860,  and  contracts  to  buy  or  sell  stocks 
and  shares  are  not  now  void  because  entered  into  by  way -of 
speculation  and  not  for  purposes  of  investment.  The  only  Umita- 
tion  on  such  contracts  b  that  contained  in  Leeman's  Act  (30  & 
31  VicL  &  39)  as  to  contracts  for  the  sale  of  shares  in  joint- 
stock  banking  companies.  But  a  transaction  in  any  commodity, 
though  in  form  commercial,  falb  within  the  Gaming  Acts  if  in 
substance  the  transacti<m  b  a  mere  wager  on  the  price  of  the 
commodity  at  a  date  fixed  by  the  contract.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  dealing  b  in  stocks  or  in  cotton,  nor  whether  it  b 
entered  into  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  on  any  produce  exchange, 
or  elsewhere;  nor  b  it  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the 
bargain  that  it  purports  to  bind  the  parties  to  take  or  deliver  the 
article  dealt  in.  llie  courts  are  entitled  to  examine  into  the  true 
nature  of  the  transaction;  and  where  the  substantial  intention  of 
the  parties  b  merely  to  gamble  in  differences,  to  make  what  b 
called  "  a  time  bargain,"  the  ^act  that  it  is  carried  out  by  a  series 
ol  contracts,  regular  an(f  valid  in  form,  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
czdude  the  applidtton  of  the  Gaming  Acts. 

In  very  many  cases  transactions  with  "  outside  stockbrokers  "  or 

"  bucket  shops  "  have  been  held  to  be  n^ere  wagers,  although  the 

contracts  purported  to  give  "  put  "  or  "call "  options  to  demand 

delivery  or  acceptance  of  the  stocks  dealt  with;  and  the  cover 

>  Bnrgt  V.  Ashby*  1900,  i  Q.B.  744. 


deposited  by  the  "  client  "  has  been  treated  as  a  mere  security  for 
performance  of  the  bargain,  and  recoverable  if  sued  for  in  time, 
i.e.  before  it  b  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  b  deposited. 
There  was  not  up  to  1909  any  authoritative  decision  as  to  the 
application  of  the  Gaming  Act  1892  to  transactions  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  through  a  stockbroker  who  b  a  member  of 
"  the  House  ";  but  the  same  principle  appears  to  be  applicable 
where  the  facts  of  the  particular  deal  dearly  indicate  that  the 
intention  was  to  make  a  mere  time  bargain,  or  to  pay  or  receive 
differences  only.  The  form,  however,  of  all  ba^ains  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  b  calculated  and  intended  to  preclude  people 
from  setting  up  a  gaming  act  defence:  as  each  contract  entitles 
the  holder  to  aill  for  delivery  or  acceptance  of  the  stock  named 
therein.  In  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a  person  involved  in 
speculations,  the  bankruptcy  offidab  exclude  from  proof  against 
the  estate  all  daims  founded  on  any  dealing  in  the  nature  of  a 
wager;  and  on  the  same  principle  the  bankrupt's  trustee  can- 
not recover  sums  won  by  the  bankrupt  by  gaming  transactions, 
but  unexhausted  "  cover  "  on  uncompleted  transactions  may  be 
recovered  back. 

Besides  the  enactments  which  prevent  the  recovery  of  bets  or 
wagers  by  action  there  has  also  been  a  good  deal  of  legislation 
dealing  with  securities  given  in  respect  of  "  gambling 
debts."  The  earUest  (1665)  dealt  with  persons  pb>ing 
at  games  otherwise  than  for  ready  money  and  losing 
£100  or  more  on  credit,  and  not  only  prohibited  the  winner  from 
recovering  the  overplus  but  subjected  him  to  penalties  for  winning 
it.  An  act  of  17 10  (9  Anne  c.  19)  declared  utterly  void  all  notes, 
bills,  bonds,  judgments,  mortgages  or  other  securities  where  the 
consideration  is  for  money  or  valuable  security  won  by  gaming 
at  cards,  stocks  or  other  games,  or  by  betting  oa  the  sides  or 
hands  of  the  gamesters,  or  for  reimbursing  money  knowingly 
advanced  for  such  gaming  or  betting.  Thb  act  draws  a  dbtinc- 
tion  between  gaming  and  other  bets  or  wagen.  Under  this  act 
the  securities  were  void  even  in  the  hands  of  innocent  transferees. 
In  1841  the  law  was  altered,  decbring  such -securities  not  void 
but  made  upon  an  "  illegal "  consideration.  The  effect  of  the 
change  b  to  enable  an  innocent  transferee  for  value,  of  a  bill,  note 
or  cheque,  to  recover  on  a  security  worthless  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  taker  (see  s.  30  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882),  but  to 
put  on  him  the  burden  of  proving  that  he  is  a  bona  fide  holder 
for  value.  In  the  case  of  a  negotiable  security  given  for  a  wager 
not  within  the  acts  of  1710  or  1841  (e.g.  a  bet  on  a  contested 
election),  but  within  the  act  of  1845,  a  third  person  holding  it 
would  be  presumed  to  be  a  holder  for  value  and  on  the  person 
prima  fade  liable  under  the  security  falb  the  burden  of  proving 
that  no  consideration  was  given  for  it.  It  has  been  dedded  after 
considerable  divergence  of  judidal  opinion  that  an  action  wiU  not 
lie  in  England  in  favour  of  the  drawee  against  the  drawer  of  a 
cheque  drawn  at  Algiers  on  an  English  bank,  partly  for  losses  at 
baccarat,  and  partly  for  money  borrowed  to  continue  playing  the 
game.  The  ground  of  decbion  was  in  substance  that  the  Gaming 
Acts  of  1845  and  1892  as  the  lex  fori  prohibit  the  English  courts 
from  enfordng  gaming  debts  wherever  incurred  (Moulis  v. 
Owen,  X907,  X  K.B.  746). 

ScotkiHd.—\  ScoU  act  of  1621  c.  14  (said  still  to  be  in  force) 
forbids  playing  at  cards  or  dice  in  any  common  house  of  hostelry, 
and  directs  that  sums  over  too  marks  won  on  any  one  day  at  carding 
or  dicing  or  at  wagers  on  horac  races  should  be  at  once  sent  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  kirk  session.  The  Lottery  Acts,  except  that  of  1608. 
apply  to  Scotland;  and  the  Betting  House  Act  1853  was  extended 
to  Scotbnd  in  1874.  The  Street  Betting  Act  IQ06  extends  to  Scot- 
land, and  gaming  houses  can  be  supprcMcd  under  the  Burgh  Police 
Act  1892,  and  street  betting,  lotteries  or  gaming  under  that  of  1903* 

The  Scots  courts  refuse  to  try  actions  on  wagers,  as  being  spon- 
stones  ludicrae,  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  courts.  9  Anne  c.  19 
and  9  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  41  extend  to  Scotland,  but  the  wdght  of 
judicial  opinion  b  that  the  Gaming  Act  1845  docs  not. 

IreUma.— The  British  Acts  aeainst  lotteries  were  extended  to 
Ireland  in  1780,  and  the  general  Uw  as  to  gaming  b  the  same  in 
both  countries. 

British  Possessions. — Certain  of  the  earlier  imperbl  acts  are  in 
force  in  Britbh  possessions,  e.^.  the  act  of  9  Anne  c.  19,  which  U  in 
force  in  Ontario  subject  to  amendments  made  in  1902.  In  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Jamaica  and  British  Gubna  there  are  ordin- 
ances directed  against  gambling  and  kitteries»  and  particularly 
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against  Forms  of  gambling  introduced  by  the  Chineie.  Under,  these 
ordinances  the  money  para  for  a  lottery  ticket  is  recoverable  by  law. 
In  the  Transvaal  bettmg  hotiaes  were  suppressed  by  proclamation 
(No.  33)  soon  after  the  annexation.  An  invention  known  in  France 
as  the  pari  mutuel,  and  in  Australia  as  the  totalizator,  is  allowed 
to  be  used  on  race-courses  in  most  of  the  states  (but  not  in  New 
South  Wales).  In  Queensland,-  South  Australia,  Tasmania  and 
Western  Australia  the  state  levies  a  duty  on  the  takings  of  the 
machine.  In  Tasmania  the  balance  of  the  money  retained  by  the 
stewards  of  the  course  less  the  tax  must  be  applied  solely^  for  improv- 
ing the  course  or  promoting  horse-racing.  In  Victoria  under  an 
act  of  1901  the  promoters  of  sports  may  by  advertisement  duly  posted 
make  betting  on  the  ground  illegal. 

Bgypi. — By  law  No.  10  of  190^  all  lotteries  are  prohibited  with 
certam  exceptions,  and^  it  is  made  illegsd  to  hawk  the  tickets  or  offer 
them  for  sale  or  to  bring  illegal  lotteries  in  any  way  to  the  notice 
of  the  public.  The  authorized  lotteries  are  those  for  charitable 
purposes^ «.{.  those  of  the  benevolent  societies  of  the  various  foreign 
communities. 

United  States.— In  the  United  Sutes  many  of  the  states  make 
gaming  a  penal  offence  when  the  bet  is  upon  an  election,  or  a  horse 
race,  or  a  game  of  hazard.  Betting  contracts  and  securities  given 
upon  a  bet  are  often  made  void,  and  this  may  destroy  a  gaming  note 
in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  purchaser  for  value.  The  subject  lies 
outside  of  the  province  of  the  federal  government.  By  the  legislation 
of  some  states  the  loser  may  recover  hb  money  if  ne  sue  within  a 
limited  time,  as  he  might  have  done  in  Englamf  under  9  Anne  c.  19. 

Authorities.— Brandt  on  Games  (187a);  Oliphant,  Law  of 
Horses,  &c.  (6th  ed.  by  Lloyd,  1908);  Schwabe  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change  (1905);  Mclshcimer  on  the  Stock  Exchange  (4th  ed.,  1905): 
Coldridge  and  Hawksford,  The  Law  0/  Gambling  (189s):  Stutfield, 
Betting  (3rd  ed.,  1901).  (W.  F.  C.) 

GAMUT  (from  the  Greek  letter  gamma^  used  as  a  musical 
symbol,  and  «/,  the  first  syllable  of  the  medieval  hymn  Sonctus 
Johannes),  a  term  in  music  used  to  mean  generally  the  whole 
compass  or  range  of  notes  possessed  by  an  instrument  or  voice. 
Historically,  however,  the  sense  has  developed  from  its  stricter 
musical  meaning  of  a  scale  (the  recognized  musical  scale  of  any 
period),  originating  in  the  medieval  "great  scale,"  of  which  the 
invention  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  Guido  of  Arezzo  (^.v.-)  in 
the  I  xth  century.  The  whole  question  b  somewhat  obscure,  but, 
in  the  evolution  of  musical  notation  out  of  the  classical  alpha- 
betical system,  the  invention  of  the  medieval  gamut  is  more 
properly  assigned  to  Hucbald  (d.  930).  In  his  system  of  scales 
the  semitone  was  always  between  the  and  and  3rd  of  a  tetrachord, 

as  G,  A,  b  B,  C,  so  the  1}  B  and  ^  F  of  the  second  octave  were  in 
false  relation  to  the  bB  and  I;  F  of  the  first  two  tetrachords.    To 

this  scale  of  four  notes,  G,  A,  >  B,  C,  were  subsequently  added  a 
note  below  and  a  note  above,  which  made  the  hexacho.rd  with 
the  semitone  between  the  3rd  and  4th  both  up  and  down,  as 

F,  G,  A,  b  B,  C,  D.  It  was  at  a  much  bter  date  that  the  7th,  our 
leading  note,  was  admitted  into  a  key,  and  for  this  the  first  two 
letters  of  the  last  line  o!  the  above-named  hymn,  "Sanctus 
Johannes,"  would  have  been  used,  save  for  the  notion 
that  as  the  note  Mi  was  at  a  semitone  below  Fa,  the  same  vowd 
should  be  heard  at  a  semitone  below  the  upper  Ut,  and  the 
syllable  Si  was  substituted  for  Sa.  Long  afterwards  the  syllable 
Ut  was  replaced  by  Do  in  Italy,  but  it  is  still  retained  in  France; 
and  in  these  two  countries,  with  whatever  ethers  employ  their 
nomenclature,  the  original  Ut  and  the  substituted  Do  stand  for 
the  sound  defined  by  the  letter  C  in  English  and  German  termin- 
ology.   The  hteral  musical  alphabet  thus  accords  with  the 

II  w       AB  C  DEFG        r    ^  ^ 

lyUabic:  j^    g.^  ut  or  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol.      ^^  ^^"^^ 

a  remnant  of  Greek  use  survives.  •  A  was  originally  followed 
in  the  scale  by  the  semitone  above,  as  the  classical  MesS  was 
followed  by  Paramcs£,  and  this  note,  namely  bB,  is  still  called 
B  in  German,  English  \\  B  (French  and  Italian  Si)  being  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  H.  The  gamut  which,  whenever  instituted, 
did  not  pass  out  of  use  until  the  19th  century,  regarded  the 
hcxachord  and  not  the  octachord,  employed  both  letters  and 
syllables,  made  the  former  invariable  while  changing  the  latter 
according  to  key  relationship,  and  acknowledged  only  the  three 
keys  of  G,  C  and  F;  it  took  its  name  from  having  the  Greek 
letter  gamma  with  Ut  for  its  lowest  kesmote,  thou^  the  Latin 
letters  with  the  corresponding  syllables  were  applied  to  all  the 
other  notes. 


GAMDAIL  a  river  of  northern  India.  It  rbes  In  the  Nepal 
Himalayas,  flows  south-west  until  it  reaches  British  territory, 
where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  United  Provinces  and 
Bengal  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  course,  and  falls  into  the 
Ganges  opposite  Patna.  It  is  is  snow-fed  stream,  and  the 
surrounding  country  in  the  plains,  lying  at  a  lower  level  than  its. 
banks,  is  endangered  by  its  floods.  The  river  is  acoofdin^y 
enclosed  by  protective  embankments. 

The  Little  Gandak  rises  in  the  Nepal  hills,  enters  Gorakhpor 
district  about  8  m.  west  of  the  Gandak,  and  joins  the  Gogm  just 
within  the  Saran  district  of  Bengal. 

The  Buxm  (or  old)  Gandak  also  rises  in  the  Nepal  hills,  and 
f dlows  a  course  roughly  parallel  to  and  east  of  that  of  the  Gandak, 
of  which  it  represents  an  old  channel,  passing  Muzaffarpur,  and 
joining  the  Ganges  nearly  opposite  to  Moughjr.  Its  principal 
tributary  is  the  Baghmati,  which  rises  in  the  hills  N..  of  Kath- 
mandu,  flows  in  a  southerly  direction  through  Tirhut,  and  joins 
the  Burhi  Gandak  close  to  Rusera. 

OANDAMAK,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  35  m.  from  Jalalabad 
on  the  road  to  Kabul.  On  the  retreat  from  Kabul  of  General 
Elphinstone's  army  in  1842,  a  hill  near  Gandamak  was  the  scene 
of  the  massacre  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  force,  twenty  officers 
and  forty-five  British  soldiers.  It  is  also  notable  for  the  treaty  of 
Gandamak,  which  was  signed  here  in  1879  with  YakubKhan. 
(See  Apchanistan.) 

GANDERSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Gande,  48  m.  S.W.  of  Brunswick,  on 
the  railway  BSissum-Holzrainden.  Pop.  (1905)  3847.  It  has  two 
Protestant  churches  of  which  the  convent  church  {Stiftskirdtt) 
contains  the  tombs  of  famous  abbesses,  a  palace  (now  used  as  law 
courts)  and  the  famous  abbey  (now  occupied  by  provincial 
government  offices).  There  are  manufactures  of  linen,  dgars, 
beet-root  sugar  and  beer. 

The  abbey  of  Gandersheim  was  founded  by  Duke  Ludolf  <^ 
Saxony,,  who  removed  here  in  856  the  nims  who  had  bce& 
shortly  before  established  at  Brunshatisen.  His  own  daughter 
Hathumoda  was  the  first  abbess,  who  was  succeeded  oa.  her  deatH 
by  her  sister  Gerbcrga.  Under  Gerberga's  govommenl  Louis  III. 
granted  a  privilege,  by  which  the  office  of  abbess  was  to  continue 
in  the  du^  family  of  Saxony  as  long  as  any  member  was  found* 
competent  and  willing  to  accept  the  same.  Otto  III.  gave  the 
abbey  a  market,  a  right  of  toll  and  a  mint;  and  after  the  bishop 
of  Hildesbeim  and  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  had  long  contested 
with  each  other  about  its  supervision.  Pope  Innocent  III.  declared 
it  altogether  independent  of  both.  The  abbey  was  ultimately 
recognized  as  holding  directly  of  the  Empire,  and  the  abbess  had 
a  vote  In  the  imperial  diet.  The  conventual  estates  were  (A  great 
extent,  and  among  the  feudatories  who  could  be  summoned  to 
the  court  of  the  abbess  were  the  elector  of  Hanover  and  the  king 
of  Prussia.  Protestantism  was  introduced  i  n  1 568,  and  Magdalena, 
the  last  Roman  Catholic  abbess,  died  in  1589;  but  Protestant 
abbesses  were  appointed  to  the  foundation,  and  continued  to 
enjoy  their  imperial  privileges  till  1803,  when  Gandersbetm 
was  incorporated  with  Brunswick.  The  last  abbess,  Augusta 
Dorothea  of  Brunswick,  was  a  princess  of  the  ducal  bouse,  and 
kept  her  rank  till  her  death.  The  memory  of  Gandersheim  will 
long  be  preserved  by  its  literary  memorials.  Hroswitha,  the 
famous  Latin  poet,  was  a  member  of  the  sisterhood  in  the  9th 
century;  and  the  rhyming  chronicle  of  Eberhard  of  Gandersheim 
ranks  as  in  all  probability  the  earliest  historical  work  composed  in 
low  German. 

The  Chronicle,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  first  period  of  the 
monastery,  is  edited  by  L.  Wicland  in  the  Monumenta  Germ.  histoHca 
(1877),  and  has  been  the  object  of  a  special  study  by  Paul  Hasae 
(Gdttingen,  187a).  See  also  **Agii  vita  Hathumodae  abbatissae 
Gandcrshcmensis  primae,"  in  J.  C.  von  Eckhart's  Vetermm  mo^w 
mentorum  ouatemia  (Leipzig.  1720)';  and  Hasc,  MitUlaiteHickt 
Baudenkmder  Niedersachsens  (1870).. 

GANDHARVA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  term  used  to  denote 

-(i)  in  the  Rig- Veda  usually  a  minor  deity;  (a)  in  later  writings 

a  class  of  divine  beings.    As  a  unity  Gandharva  has  no  special 

attributes  but  many  duties,  and  is  in  dose  relation  with  the  great 

gods.    Thus  he  is  director  of  the  sun's  horses;  he  is  guardian  of 
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Boma,  the  sacied  liquor,  tttd  therdfore  is  regarded  as  the  heavenly 
physidan,  soma  being  a  panacea.  He  is  servant  of  Agni  the  god 
of  light  and  of  Vanina  the  divine  judge.  He  is  omnipresent:  in 
the  heavens,  in  the  air  and  in  the  waters.  He  is  the  keeper  of 
heaven's  secrets  and  acts  as  messenger  between  gods  and  men. 
He  is  gorgeously  clothed  and  carries  shining  weapons.  For  wife 
he  has  the  spirit  of  the  clouds  and  waters,  Apsaras,  and  by  her 
became  father  of  the  first  mortals,  Yama  and  YamL  He  is  the 
tutelary  deity  of  women  and  presides  over  marriage  ceremonies. 
In  their  collective  capacity  the  Gandharva  share  the  duties 
allotted  to  the  single  deity.  They  live  in  the  house  of  Indra  and 
with  thdr  wives,  the  Apsaras,  beguile  the  time  by  singing,  acting 
and  dancing.  Sometimes  they  are  represented  as  numbering 
twelve,  sometimes  twenty-seven,  or  they  are  innumerable.  In 
Hindu  law  a  Gandharva  marriage  is  one  contracted  by  mutual 
consent  and  without  formality. 

GAVDf A,  a  seaport  of  ea^em  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Valencia;  on  the  Gandfa-Alc6y  and  Aldra-Denia  railways. 
Pop.  (1900)  10,026.  Gandia  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Alc6y  or  S^rpis,  which  waters  one  <^  the  richest  and  most  pc^ulous 
plains  <^  Valencia  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  the  small 
harbour  of  Gandia  {El  Grab),  3  m.  N.E.  "the  chief  andent 
buildihgi  of  Gandia  are  the  Gothic  church,  the  college,  founded  by 
San  Francisco  de  Borgia,  director-general  of  the  order  of  Jesus 
(iSx&-x57a)>  and  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Gandia— a  title  held 
in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  by  members  of  the' princely  house 
of  Borgia  or  Botja.  A  Jesuit  convent,  the  theatre,  schools  and 
the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Osuna,  are  modem.  Besides  its  manu- 
factures of  leather,  silk,  velvet  and  ribbons,  Gandia  has  a  thriving 
export  trade  in  fruit,  and  imports  onl,  guano,  timber  and  flour. 
In  1904;  400  vessels,  of  aoo,ooo  tons,  entered  the  harbour. 

eAMDO,  a  sultanate  ot  British  West  Africa,  included  in  the 
protectorate  of  Nigeria,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger 
aboveBorgu.  The  sultanate  wasestablished,c.  i8i9,onthedeath 
of  Othman  Dan  Fodio,  the  founder  of  the  Fula  empire,  and  its 
area  and  importance  varied  considerably  during  the  19th  century, 
several  of  the  Fula  emirates  being  Regarded  as  tributaries,  whUe 
Gando  itself  was  more  or  less  dependent  on  Sokoto.  Gando  in 
the  middle  of  the'xentury  included  both  banks  of  the  Niger 
at  least  as  far  N^W.  as  Say.  The  districts  outside  the  British 
protectorate  now  belong  to  France.  Since  1884  Gando  has  been 
in  treaty  relations  with  the  British,  and  in  1903  the  part  assigned 
to  the  British  sphere  by  agreement  with  France  came  definitely 
under  the  control  of  the  ad^nistration  in  Nigeria.  Gando  now 
forms  the  subrprovince  of  the  double  province  of  Sokoto.  The 
emir  was  appointed  under  British  authority  after  the  conquest  of 
Sokoto  in  1903.  Since  that  date  the  province  has  been  organized 
for  adminbtration  on  the  same  system  as  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Northern  Nigeria.  Provincial  and  native  courts  of 
justice  have  been  established,  roads  have  been  opened,  the  slave 
trade  has  been  abolished,  and  the  country  assessed  under  the  new 
scheme  for  taxation.  British  garrisons  are  stationed  at  Jegga 
and  Ambrusa.  The  chief  town  is  Gando,  situated  on  the  Sokoto, 
the  first  considerable  affluent  of  the  Niger  from  the  east,  about 
60  m.  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Sokoto. 

GANE8A,  or  Ganesh,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  god  of  wisdom 
and  prudence,  always  represented  with  an  elephant's  head  possibly 
to  indicate  his  sagadty.  He  is  tbeson  of  Siva  and  Parvati.  He  is 
among  the  most  popular  of  Indian  deities,  and  almost  every  act, 
religious  or  social,  in  a  Hindu's  life  begins  with  an  invocation  to 
him,  as  do  most  books.  He  typifies  not  the  wisdom  of  knowledge 
but  that  worldly  wisdom  which  results  in  finandal  success,  arid 
thus  he  is  particularly  the  god  of  the  Hindu  shopkeeper.  In  his 
divine  aspect  Ganesa  a  ruler  over  the  hosts  of  heaven,  the  spirits 
which  come  and  go  to  do  Indra's  will. 

OAMGBS  (Ganga),  a  great  river  of  northern  India,  formed  by 
the  drainage  of  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Himalasras.  This 
mighty  stream,  which  in  its  lower  course  supplies  the  river 
system  of  Bengal,  rises  in  the  Garhwal  state,  and  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  after  a  course  ot  1 500  m.  It  issues,  under  the  name 
of  the  Bhagirathi,  from  an  ice  cave  at  the  foot  of  a  Himalayan 
snow-bed  near  Gangotri,  10,300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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During  its  passage  through  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Himalayas  it 
receives  the  Jahnavi  from  the  north-west,  and  subsequently  the 
Alaknanda,  after  which  the  united  stream  takes  the  name  of  the 
Ganges.  Deo  Prayag>  their  point  of  junction,  is  a  celebrated  place 
of  pilffrimage,  as  is  also  Gangotri,  the  source  of  the  parent  stream. 
At  Sukhi  it  pierces  through  the  Himalayas,  and  turns  south-west  to 
Hardwar,  also  a  place  01  great  sanctity.  It  proceeds  by  a  tortuous 
course  throuch  the  districts  of  Dchrs  Dun,  Saharanpur,  Muzaff- 
amagar.  Bulandshahr  and  Farukhabad,  in  which  last  district  it 
receives  the  Ramganga.  Thus  far  the  Ganees  has  been  little  more 
than  a  series  of  broad  shoab,  long  deep  pools  and  rapids,  except,  of 
course,  during  the  melting  of  the  snows  and  througnout  the  rainy 
season.  At  Allahabad,  however,  it  receives  the  Jumna,  a  mighty 
sister  stream,  which  takes  its  rise  also  in  the  Himala)ras  to  the  west 
of  the  sources  of  the  Ganges.  The  combined  river  winds  eastwards 
by  south-east  through  the  United  Provinces,  receiving  the  Gumti 
and  the  Gogra.  The  point  of  junction  with  both  the  Gumti  and  the 
Gogra  has  more  or  kan  pretension  to  sanctity.  But  the  tongiie  of 
land  at  Allahabad,  where  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  join,  is  the  true 
Prayag,  tkt  place  of  pilgrimase,  to  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
devout  Hindus  repair  to  wasn  away  their  sins  in  the  sacred  river. 
It  is  here  that  the  great  festival  called  the  Magh  mela  is  held. 

Shortly  after  passing  the  holy  city  of  Benares  the  Ganges  enters 
Behar,  and  after  receiving  an  important  tributary,  the  5one  from 
the  south,  passes  Patna,  and  obtains  another  accession  to  its  volume 
from  the  Gandak,  which  rises  in  Nepal.  Farther  to  the  east  it 
receives  the  Kusi,  and  then,  skirting  the  Rajmahal  hills,  turns  sharply 
to  the  southward,  passing  near  the  site  of  the  ruipcd  city  of  Gaur. 
By  this  time  it  has  approached  to  within  240  m.,  as  the  crow  flies, 
from  the  sea.  About  ao  m.  farther  on  it  begins  to  branch  out  over 
the  level  country,  and  this  spot  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
delta,  aao  m.  in  a  straight  line,  or  300  by  the  windings  of  the  river, 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  main  channel  takes  the  name  of  the 
Padma  or  Padda,  and  proceeds  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  past 
Pabna  to  Goalanda,  above  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Jamuna  or 
main  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  vast  confluence  of  waters 
rushes  towards  the  sea.  recdving  further  additions  from  the  hill 
country  on  the  east,  and  forming  a  broad  estuary  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Meghna,  which  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  near  Noakhali. 
This  estuary,  however,  is  only  the  largest  and  most  easterly  of  a  great 
number  of  mouths  or  channels.  The  most  westeriy  is  the  Hugli, 
which  receives  the  waters  of  a  number  of  distributary  channeb  that 
start  from  the  parent  Ganges  above  Murshidabad.  Between  the 
Hugli  on  the  west  and  the  Meghna  on  the  east  lies  the  delta.  The 
upper  angle  of  it  consists  of  rich  and  fertile  districts,  such  as  Murshi- 
daoad,  Nadia,  Jessore  and  the  24  Parganas.  But  towards  its  southern 
base,  resting  on  the  sea,  the  country  sinks  into  a  series  of  peat 
swamps,  intercepted  by  a  network  oi  innumerable  channels.  This 
wild  waste  is  known  as  the  Sundarfoans,  from  the  stmdari  tree, 
which  grows  in  abundance  in  the  seaboard  tracts. 

The  most  important  channel  of  the  Ganges  for  commerce  b  the 
Hugli,  on  which  stands  Calcutta,  about  90  m.  from  the  mouth. 
3cyond  this  city  the  navigation  is  conducted  by  native  crafty — the 
modern  facilities  for  traffic  by  rail  and  the  increasing  shoals  in  the 
river  having  put  an  end  to  the  previous  steamer  communication, 
which  plica  until  about  i860  as  high  up  as  Allahabad.  Below 
Calcutta  important  boat  routes  through  the  delta  connect  the  Hugli 
with  the  eastern  branches  of  the  river,  for  both  native  craft  and 
steamers. 

The  Ganges  a  essentially  a  river  of  great  dties :  Calcutta,  Monghyr, 
Patna,  Benares  and  Allahabad  all  lie  on  its  course  below  its  junction 
with  the  Jumna;  and  the  ancient  capitals,  Agra  and  Delhi,  arc 
on  the  Jumna,  higher  up.  The  catchment  basm  of  the  Ganges  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  a  length  of  about  700  m.  of  the  Himalayan 
range,  on  the  S.  by  the  Vindhya  mountains,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
ranges  which  separate  Bengal  from  Burma.  The  vast  river  basin 
thus  enclosed  embraces  412,480  sq.  m.  According  to  the  latest 
calculations,  the  length  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges  is  1540  m., 
or  with  its  longest  affluent,  1680;  breadth  at  true  entrance  into  the 
sea,  20  m.;  breadth  of  channel  in  dry  season,  i|  to  2i  m.;  depth  in 
dry  season,  30  ft.;  flood  discharge.  1,800,000  cub.  ft.  per  second; 
ordinary  discharce,  207,000  cub.  ft.;  longest  duration  of  flood. 


to  time  in  the  river-bed.  which  alter  the  face  of  the  country.  Ex- 
tensive islands  are  thrown  up,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  mainland, 
while  the  river  deserts  its  old  bed  and  seeks  a  new  channel,  it  may  be 
many  miles  off.  Such  changes  are  so  rapnd  and  on  so  vast  a  scale,  and 
the  corroding  power  of  the  current  on  the  bank  so  irresistible,  that 
in  Lower  Bengal  it  is  considered  perilous  to  build  any  structure  of  a 
large  or  permanent  character  on  its  margin.  Many  decayed  or  ruined 
citKS  attest  the  changes  in  the  river-bed  in  ancient  times:  and 
within  our  own  times  the  main  channel  which  formerly  passed 
Rajmahal  has  turned  away  from  it,  and  left  the  town  high  and  dry. 

7  m.  from  the  bank.        

The  Ganges  is  crossed  by  six  railway  bridges  on  its  course  as 
far  as  Benares;  and  another,  at  Sara  in  Eastern  Bengal,  has  been 
sanctioned 
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The  y  PPER  Gangbs  Canal  and  theLowBR  Ganges  Canal  are  the 
two  principal  •ystema  of  perennial  irrigation  in  the  United  i^ 
vinces.  The  Ganges  canal  was  opened  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1854,  and 
irrigates  978,000  acres.  The  Lower  Ganges  canal,  an  extension  of 
the  original  canal,  has  been  in  operation  since  1878  and  irrigates 
830,000  acres.  The  two  canals,  together  with  the  eastern  Jumna, 
command  the  greater  portion  of  the  Doab  lying  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  above  Allahabad.  Navigation  in  either  is 
insignificanL  (T.  H.  H.*) 

GANOOTRI,  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  among 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  It  is  situated  in  the  native  state  of 
Garhwal  in  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  Bhag^tU,  the  chief 
head-stream  of  the  Ganges,  which  is  here  not  above  15  or  30  yds. 
broad,  with  a  moderate  current,  and  not  in  general  above  3  ft. 
deep.  The  course  of  the  river  runs  N.  by  E.;  and  on  the  bank 
near  Gangotri  there  is  a  small  temple  about  20  ft.  high,  in  which 
are  images  representing  Ganga,  Bhagirathi  and  other  figures  of 
mythology.  It  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  x8th  century. 
The  bed  of  the  river  adjoining  the  temple  is  divided  off  by  the 
Brahmans  into  three  basins,  where  the  pilgrims  bathe.  One  of 
these  portions  is  dedicated  to  Brahma,  another  to  Vishnu  and 
the  third  to  Siva.  The  pilgrimage  to  Gangotri  is  considered 
efBcadous  in  washing  away  the  sins  of  the  devotee,  and  ensuring 
him  eternal  happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  The  water  taken 
from  this  sacred  spot  is  exported  by  pilgrims  to  India  and  sold 
at  a  high  price.  The  elevation  of  the  temple  above  the 'sea  is 
xo,3i9  ft. 

GANGPUR,  a  tributary  sUte  of  Orissa,  Bengal,  included  until 
X905  among  the  ChoU  Nagpur  States.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Ranch!  district,  E.  by  the  Singhbhum  district,  8.  by  Sambalpur 
and  Bamra,  and  W.  by  Raigarh  in  the  Central  Provinces.  The 
country  is  for  the  most  part  an  undulating  plain,  broken  by' 
detached  ranges  of  hills,  one  of  which,  the  Mahavira  range, 
possesses  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  springing  abruptly  from 
the  plain  in  an  irregular  wall  of  tilted  and  disrupted  rock,  with 
two  flanking  peaks.  The  rivers  are  the  lb  and  the  Brahmani, 
formed  here  by  the  union  of  the  Sankh  and  the  South  Kod,  both 
navigable  by  canoes.  The  lb  was  formerly  famous  on  account  of 
diamonds  found  in  its  bed,  and  its  sands  are  still  washed  for  gold. 
One  of  the  largest  coalfields  in  India  extends  into  the  state, 
and  iron  ore  is  also  found.  Jungle  products— lac,  silk  cocoons, 
catechu  and  resin,  which  are  exported;  wild  animals — bisons, 
buffaloes,  tigers,  leopards,  hyenas,  wolves,  jackals,  wild  dogs  and 
many  sorts  of  deer.  Area,  349a  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  338,896; 
estimated  revenue,  £x6,ooo. 

QANORENB  (from  Gr.  Y^TYpcuya,  an  eating  sore,  from 
ypai»taf,to  gnaw),  a  synonym  in  medicine  for  mortification  (q.v,) , 
or  a  local  death  in  the  animal  body  due  to  interruption  of  the 
circulation  by  various  causes. 

6ANILH,  CHARLES  (i  758-1836),  French  economist  and 
politician,  was  born  at  Allanche  in  Cantal  on  the  6th  of  January 
1758.  He  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  law  and  practised 
as  avocat.  During  the  troubled  period  which  culminated  in  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille  on  the  X4th  of  July  1789,  he  came  pro- 
minently forward  in  public  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  permanent  Committee  of  Public  Safety  which  sat 
at  the  h6tel  de  ville.  He  was  imprisoned  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  was  only  released  by  the  counter-revolution  of  the 
9th  Thermidor.  During  the  first  consulate  he  was  called  to  the 
tribunate,  but  was  excluded  in  x8o3.  In  X815  he  was  elected 
deputy  for  Cantal,  and  finally  left  the  Chamber  on  its  dissolution 
in  X823.  He  died  in  1836.  Ganilh  is  best  known  as  the  most 
vigorous  defender  of  the  mercantile  school  in  opposition  to  the 

views  of  .Adam  Smith  and  the  English  economists. 

His  works,  though  interesting  from  the  clearness  and  precision 
with  which  these  peculiar  opinions  are  presented,  do  not  now  possess 
much  value  for  tnc  student  of  political  economy.  He  wrote  Essai 
politique  sur  U  revenue  des  peuples  de  I'antiquiU,  du  moyen  dge,  6fc. 
(1808) ;  Des  systhnes  d'iconomie  politique  (1809);  TMorte  tficonomie 
politique  (1815);  Dictionnaire  analytigue  de  I'tconomie  pditique 
(1826). 

QANJAM,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  extreme  north-east 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.  It  has  an  area  of  83  7  a  sq.  m.  Much 
of  the  district  is  exceedingly  mountainous  and  rocky,  but  is 
interspersed  with  open  valleys  and  fertile  plains.     Pleasant 


groves  of  trees  in  the  plains  give  to  the  scenery  a  greener  appear- 
ance than  is  usually  met  with  in  the  districts  to  the  south.  The 
mountainous  tract  known  as  the  Maliyas,  or  chain  of  the  Eastern 
Ghats,  has  an  average  height  of  about  2000  ft.— iu  principal 
peaks  being  Singharaj  (4976  ft.),  Mahendragiri  (4923)  and 
Devagiri  (453 S)-  The  hilly  region  forms  the  agency  of  Ganjam, 
with  an  area  of  3483  sq.  m.  and  a  population  (in  X901)  of  321, 114, 
mostly  wild  backward  tribes,  incapable  of  being  governed  under 
ordinary  conditions  and  therefore  ruled  by  an  agent  of  the 
governor  with  special  powers.  Thechief  rivers  are  the  Rushikuly  a, 
the  Vamsadhara  and  the  Languliya.  The  sea  and  river  fisheries 
afford  a  livelihood  to  a  considerable  section  of  the  peculation. 
The  hilly  region  abounds  in  forests  consisting  principally  a|  sai^ 
with  satin-wood,  ebony  and  Sandal-wood  in  smaller  quantities. 

Ganjam  formed  part  of  the  andent  kingdom  of  Kalinga.  Its 
early  history  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the. 
Gajapati  dynasty  ascended  the  throne  of  Orissa  that  this  tract 
became  even  nominally  a  part  of  their  dominions.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  the  rising  Mahommedan  power  was  long 
kept  at  bay;. and  it  was  not  till  nearly  a  century  after  the  first 
invasion  of  Ori^a  that  a  Mahommedan  governor  was  sent  .to 
govern  the  Chlcacole  Circars,  which  included  thepresentdistrict  of 
Ganjam.  In  1 753  Chicacolc,  with  the  Northern  Circars,  were  made 
over  to  the  French  by  Salabat  Jang  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
French  auxiliaries.  In  1759  Masulipatam  was  taken  by  an 
English  force  sent  from  Bengd,  and  the  French  were  compelled  to 
abandon  Ganjam  and  their  other  factories  in  the  north.  In  1 76  5 
the  Northern  Circars  (including  Ganjam)  were  granted  to  the 
English  by  imperial  firman,  and  in  August  X768  an  English- 
factory  was  founded  at  Ganjam,  protected  by  a  fort.  The  present 
district  of  Ganjam  was  constituted  in  x8o2.  In  the  earlier  yearsof 
British  rule  considerable  difficulty  was  expmenced  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  district;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  re- 
fractory large  landholders  had  to  be  coerced  by  means  of  regular 
troops.  In  x8i6  Ganjam  was  overrtm  by  the  Pindaris;  and  in 
X836  occurred  the  GuDisur  campaign,  when  the  British  first  came 
into  contact  with  the  aboriginal  Kondhs,  the  suppression  of  whose 
practice  of  human  sacrifice  was  successfully  accomplished.  A 
petty  rising  of  a  section  of  theKondhs  occurred  in  1865,  whidi 
was,  however,  suppressed  without  the  aid  of  regular  troops. 

In  X90X  the  pop.  of  the  district  was  2,010,256.  showing  aiL 
increase  of  20  %  in  the  decade.  There  are  two  systems  of  govern- 
ment irrigation:  (i)  the  Rushikulya  project,  and  (2)  the  Ganjam 
minor  rivers  sjrstem.  The  principal  crops  are  rice,  other  food 
grains,  pulse,  oil  seeds  and  a  little  sugar-cane  and  cotton.  Salt  is 
evaporated,  as  a  government  monopoly,  along  the  coast.  Sugar 
is  refined,  according  to  German  methods,  at  Aska,  where  rum  also' 
is  produced.  A  considerable  trade  is  conducted  at  the  ports  of 
Gopalpur  and  Calingapatam,  which  are  only  open  roadsteads. 
The  district  is  traversed  throughout  by  the  East  Coast  railway 
(Bengal-Nagpur  system),  which  was  opened  from  Calcutta  to 
Madras  in  1900.  There  are  colleges  at  Berhampore  and  Pariaki-' 
medL  The  headquarters  station  is  Berhampore;  the  town  of 
Ganjam  occupied  this  position  till  X815,  when  it  was  found 
unhealthy,  and  its  importance  has  since  declined. 

QANNAU  JEAN  NICOLAS  (Z791-X852),  French  chemist,  was 
bom  at  Sarre-Louis  on  the  28th  of  July  1 791.  In  1808  he  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  French  army,  and  witnessed  the 
retreat  from  Moscow  in  i8x  2.  After  the  downfall  of  the  empire  he 
worked  at  the  ^ole  Polytechnique  in  Paris  and  subsequently  at 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences  as  assistant  to  L.  J.  Th^nard.  His 
contributions  to  technical  chemistry  included  a  method  of 
refining  borax,  the  introduction  of  elastic  rollers  formed  of 
gelatin  and  sugar  for  use  in  printing,  and  processes  for  manu- 
facturing glue  and  gelatin,  lint,  white  lead,  &c.  The  Institute 
awarded  him  a  Montyon  prize  in  X827  jfor  his  advocacy  of 
chlorine  as  a  remedy  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  again  in  1835  for 
his  discovery  of  the  efficacy  of  solutions  of  aluminium  acetate  and 
chloride  for  preserving  anatomical  preparations.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  h'fe  he  turned  his  attention  to  embalmment,  his 
method  depending  on  the  injection  of  solutions  of  aluminium  salts 
into  the  arteries.    He  died  at  Paris  in  January  x852.    His  son 


f-'eixt,  born  in  iBt«,  alio  devoted  biaaeV  lo  the  qontion  o(  the 
diipoMl  of  Ibc  dud,  among  his  publications  being  Uorl  rfdU  tl 
wart  atpamOi  (i36g),  Inkamelim  tl  atmaliim  (1S76),  and  Lei 
Cimiiiira  (1885),  a  vork  on  the  hlitory  uid  law  of  burial,  of 
•hicb  only  ore  volume  appeared. 

eAMHBT  (O.E.  tanci)  01  SouN  Goose,  ■  Ihe  Pdeaumi  banawti 
of  Linnaeus  and  the  StJa  basiaiia  of  modem  ornitboki^U.  a 
\Mtte  >ea-faiil  long  known  as  a  numeroui  viailor,  [at  the  piupoK 
of  breeding,  to  tlie  But  Rock  at  tbe  entnnce  of  the  Firth  of 


Canut,  or  SoUn  Cook. 

Forth,  ud  to  certain  other  iilandi  ofi  tbe  coaal  of  Btitaii 
which  four  are  in  Scottiih  waten — namely,  Ailia  Cnig,  at 
moulh  of  Ike  Firth  of  Qyde;  the  group  known  coUectivei 
St  Kilda;  Sulokerry,  wme  4am.  north«aal  of  the  Butt  of  L( 
and  the  Stack  and  Skerry,  (bout  the  lame  distance  weitwai 
Stromnets.    It  appeal*  ^10  to  have  two  itatioD*  ofl  tbe  coa 


'  The  phiiie  (bmIu  *«« 


itlo-Sasvii  Q 


'•  lath). 


Bit'  tlK  ancient  Britiihgan  «' gaiu,' which  iilhe  lame  wonl 
■■  the  modero  German  '  Guu.'  which  in  iu  turn  coneipondi  with 
ibe  M  High  Ceniiaa  '  Kaiu.'  the  Gieck  if.  Ibe  fjlin  auir,  and 
tfce  Sanaknt  ■  baiua,' an  o(  wKch  poMM  ih*  aame  sgniRcniion,  VII. 
■  goaae.  The  origin  ol  Ibe  namn  lolan  or  aoland.  mbn,  uila  and 
hat'tula,  which  are  evldeniljF  all  i]o«lr  relaled.  u  pot  »  obvioiu. 
Mania  IVirj.  5l /tiWol  inlomn  L»  tint '•ome  imagine  that  the  word 
■tjlad  conH  from  Ibe  Irish  nuler,  conuptcd  and  adapted  Id  Ihe 
SCDllitii  languagt,  fui  ocu/ii  imtorlii  9  Uitt}*m9  rvpiaat  ^nudam.' 

cmiequeocc  at  the  biid'l  (Uppoied  habit  of  haiching  iU  Ql  with  i<a 
foot:  and  in  a  note  iaiercslated  inlo  Ray'i  deviipoon  oTUK  Hlan 
«o*F  in  Ibe  edition  of  hb  Itinenriei  puliliihed  try  ibe  Ray  Society, 
and  edited  by  Dr  l^ankener,  weaieiold,  ihauriinoaulbonly  (oilhe 

Hlent  gone,  i^.  a  channel  gooac.'  "  Hemn  an  editorial  note 
renariD  that  ibit  bit  Baiemenl  appearm  to  hay;  been  a  nnwion  ol 
Yaml|-i,  and  that  it  ■ecmi  at  leaH  »  plwble  thai  tbe^  Solent" 


Ireland,  the  Skelllg  Iilands  ai 


Brents  an;  Myggenaes,  the  moat  wesleity  of  tbe  Faeron.  and 
varioul  iiniU  isUodl  oQ  the  coast  of  Iceland,  of  which  the 
VcitDuuinaeyjir,  Ibe  Reykjanei  Fuglaskb  and  Grimsey  are  the 
chief.  Onlbe  western  aideof  Ihe  Atlantic  it  appears  to  have  but 
live  slalioiu,  one  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  four  rocki  in  the 
Culf  of  St  Lawrence.  On  all  Ibese  seventeen  places  the  bird 
arrives  about  the  end  of  Match  or  in  April  and  departs  in  autumn 
when  its  young  are  ready  to  flyi  but  even  during  the  breeding- 
year  [heir  range  Is  greater  stlU,  for  they  not  only  frequent  the 
North  Sea  and  tbe  English  Channel,  but  Bttay  to  the  Bailie,  and, 
in  winter,  extend  their  Sight  to  Ibe  Madciiu,  while  the  membcn 
of  Ibe  qiccies  of  Aneiican  binh  travene  the  ocean  fiom  tbe  iborcs 
ol  Greenland  to  the  Culf  of  Mesco. 

Apparentlyasbulky  asagoose.and  with  longer  wings  and  tail, 
the  gannct  wdgba  coatiderably  leu.  The  plumage  of  the  adult  is 
white,  tinged  on  the  bead  and  neck  with  buff,  while  ttie  outer 
edge  and  principal  quills  of  tbe  wings  are  bbck,  and  some  bare 
tpacei  round  the  eyes  and  on  the  thioat  reveal  a  dark  blue  skin. 
The  Bnt  plumage  of  the  young  is  of  a  deep  brown  above,  but 
paler  bcocalb,  and  each  feather  is  tipped  with  a  triangular  white 
ipol.  "Oie  nest  is  a  aballow  deptestion,  eilhcr  on  the  ground 
itself  or  on  a  pile  of  turf,  gtatt  and  seaweed—which  but  is  often 
conveyed  from  a  great  distance.  The  sin^e  egg  it  contains  has  a 
while  ibell  of  Ihe  same  chalky  chancier  as  a  coimoiuit's.  The 
young  are  hatched  blind  and  naked,  but  the  slBle-colourcd  skin 
with  which  their  body  is  covered  is  soon  clothed  with  while 

already  mentioned.  The  mature  plumage  is  believed  not  to  be 
attained  for  some  three  years.  Towards  tbe  end  of  summer  the 
majorily  of  gannets,  both  old  and  young,  leave  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  breeding-place,  and,  betaking  themselves  to  the  open  sea, 
follow  Ihe  shoals  of  herrinp  and  other  hsho  (tbe  presence  of 
which  they  are  most  useful  in  indicating  10  fishermen)  10  a  great 
distance  from  land-  Their  prey  is  almost  invariably  captured  by 
plunging  upon  it  from  a  height,  and  a  company  of  gannels  fishing 
presents  a  curious  and  interesting  spectacle.  Flying  in  a  line, 
each  bird,  when  it  comes  over  the  siioal,  doss  its  wings  and 
dashes  perpendicularly  into  th 
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the  former  seems  to  have  a  pennanently  black  tail,  and  the  latter 
a  tail  the  four  middle  feathers  of  which  are  Uackish-brown  with 
white  shafts. 

Apparently  inseparable  from  the  gannets  generically  are  the 
smaller  birds  well  known  to  sailors  as  boobies,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary stupidity  they  commonly  display.  They  differ,  how- 
ever, in  having  no  median  stripe  of  bare  skin  down  the  front  of 
the  throat;  they  almost  invariably  breed  upon  trees  and  are 
inhabitants  of  warmer  climates.  One  of  them,  5.  cyanops,  when 
adult  has  much  of  the  aspect  of  a  gannet,  but  5.  piscator  is  readily 
distinguishable  by  its  red  legs,  and  5.  Uucogaster  by  its  upper 
plumage  and  neck  of  deep  brown.  These  three  are  widely 
distributed  within  the  tropics,  and  are  in  some  places  exceedingly 
abundant.  The  fourth,  5.  varUgata,  which  seems  to  preserve 
throughout  its  life  the  spotted  suit  characteristic  of  the  immature 
5.  bassana,  has  a  much  more  limited  range,  being  as  yet  only 
known  from  the  coast  of  Peru,  where  it  is  one  of  the  birds  which 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  guano.  (A.  N.) 

GANODONTA  (so  named  from  the  presence  of  bands  of  enamel 
on  the  teeth),  a  group  of  specialized  North  American  Lower  and 
Middle  Eocene  mammals  of  uncertain  affinity.  The  group 
includes  HemiganuSf  PnUacotherium  and  CojiorycUs  from  the 
Puerco,  CalamodoH  and  Hemiganus  from  the  Wasatch,  and 
StyliHcdaH  from  the  Bridger  Eocene.  With  the  exception  of 
CanorycleSf  in  which  it  is  longer,  the  skull  is  short  and  suggests 
affinity  to  the  sloths,  as  does  what  little  is  known  of  the  limb- 
bones.  The  dentition,  too,  is  of  a  type  which  might  well  be 
considered  ancestral  to  that  of  the  Edentata.  For  instance,  the 
molars  when  first  developed  have  tritubercular  summits,  but 
these  .soon  become  worn  away,  leaving  tall  columnar  crowns, 
with  a  subcircular  surface  of  dentine  exposed  at  the  summit  of 
each.  Moreover,  while  the  earlier  types  have  a  Comparatively 
full  series  of  teeth,  all  of  which  are  rooted  and  invested  with 
enamel,  in  the  later  forms  the  incisors  are  lost,,  the  cheek-teeth 
never  develop  roots  but  grow  continuously  throughout  life. 
These  and  other  features  induced  Dr  J.  L.  Wortman  to  regard 
the  Ganodonta  as  an  ancestral  suborder  of  Edentata;  but  this 
view  is  not  accepted  by  ProL  W.  B.  Scott.  Teeth  provision- 
ally assigned  to  Calamodan  have  been  obtained  from  the  Lower 
Tertiary  deoosits  of  Switzerland. 

See  J.  L.  Wortman,  "  The  Ganodonta  and  their  Relationship  to 
the  EdenUU,"  BuU,  Amer.  Mus.  vol.  ix.  p.  59  (1807);  W.  B.  Scott, 
"  Mammalia  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Beds,  Edentata',  Rep.  PrinuUm 
Exped.  to  Patagonioj  vol.  v.  (1903-1904).  (R.  L.*) 

6ANS,  EDUARD  (1797-1839),  German  jurist,  was  bom  at 
Berlin  on  the  a  2nd  of  March  1797,  of  prosperous  Jewish  parents. 
He  studied  law  first  at  Berlin,  then  at  Gdttingen,  and  fijially  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  attended  Hegel's  lectures,  and  became 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy. 
In  1820,  after  taking  his  doctor's  degree,  he  returned  to  Berlin 
as  lecturer  on  law.  In  1825  he  turned  Christian,  and  the  following 
year  was  appointed  extraordinary,  and  in  1828  ordinary,  professor 
in  the  Berlin  faculty  of  law.  At  this  period  the  historiod  school 
of  jurisprudence  was  coming  to  the  front,  and  Gans,  predisposed 
owing  to  his  Hegelian  tendencies  to  treat  law  historically,  applied 
the  method  to  one  special  branch — the  right  of  succession.  His 
great  work,  ErbrecfU  in  wdtgeschichflicker  Entwic^ung  (1824, 
1825,  1829  and  1835),  is  of  permanent  value,  not  only  for  its 
extensive  survey  of  facts,  but  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  general  theory  of  the  slow  evolution  of  legal  principles  is 
presented.  In  1830,  and  again  in  1835,  Gans  viiited  Paris,  and 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  leaders  of  literary 
culture  and  criticism  there.  The  liberality  of  his  views,  especially 
on  political  matters,  drew  upon  Gans  the  displeasure  <^  the 
Prussian  government,  and  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of 
the  last  fifty  years  (published  as  VorUsungen  Uher  d.  Geschickte 
d.  letiien  fUnJtig  Jahre^  Leipzig,  1833-1834)  was  prohibited.  He 
died  at  Berlin  on  the  5th  of  May  1839.  Xn  addition  to  the  works 
above  mentioned,  there  may  be  noted  the  treatise  on  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  property  (Cber  die  Grundiage  des  BesUtes,  Berlin, 
1829),  a  portion  of  a  systematic  work  on  the  Roman  civil  law 
{System  des  r9miscken  Civil- RechtSf  1827),  and  a  collection  of  his 
miscellaneous  writings  (  Vermischte  Sckrijten,  1832).   Gans  edited. 


the  Pkihsopkie  der  Gesckiekte  in  Hegel's  Werke,  and  contributed 
an  admirable  preface. 

See  Re9ue  des  deux  numdes  (Dec  1839). 

GANSBACHER,  JOHANN  BAPTIST  (i 778-1844).  Austrian 
musical  composer,  was  bom  in  1778  at  Sterzing  in  Tirol.  His 
father,  a  schoolmaster  and  teacher  of  music,  undertook  his  son's 
early  education,  which  the  boy  continued  under  various  masters 
till  1802,  when  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Abb£  G.  J. 
Vogler.  To  his  connexion  with  this  artist  and  with  his  fellow- 
pupils,  more  perhaps  than  to  his  own  merits,  Ginsbacher's 
permanent  place  in  the  history  of  music  is  due;  for  it  was  during 
his  second  stay  with  Vogler,  then  (1810)  living  at  Darmstadt, 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  Weber  and  Meyerbeer,  and  the 
close  friendship  which  sprang  up  among  the  three  young 
musicians,  and  was  dissolved  by  death  only,  has  become  cele> 
brated  in  the  history  of  their  art.  But  G&nsbacher  was  himself 
by  no  means  without  merit.  He  creditably  filled  the  responsible 
and  difficult  post  of  director  of  the  music  at  St  Stephen's 
cathedral,  Vienna,  from  1823  till  his  death  (July  13,  1844);  and 
his  compositions  show  high  gifts  and  accomplishment.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  church  music,  17  masses,  besides  litanies, 
motets,  offertories,  &c,  being  amongst  the  number.  He  also 
Wrote  several  sonatas,  a  symphony,  and  one  or  two  minor  com- 
positions of  a  dramatic  kind. 

OANTIL  a  cloth  made  from  cotton  or  tow  warp  and  jute  weft. 
It  is  largely  used  for  bags  for  sugar  and  similar  material,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  fine  hessian  cloth. 

OANYMEDB,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Tros,  king  of 
Dardania,  and  CaUirrhoC  He  was  the  most  beautiful  of  mortals, 
and  was  carried  off  by  the  gods  (in  the  later  story  by  Zeus  himself, 
or  by  Zeus  in  the  form  of  an  eagle)  to  Olympus  to  serve  as  cup- 
bearer (ApoUodorus  lii.  12;  Virgil,  Aeneid^  v.  254;  Ovid, 
Metcm.  x.  255).  By  way  of  compensation,  Zeus  presented  his 
father  with  a  team  of  immortal  horses  (or  a  golden  vine). 
Ganjrmede  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the  genius  of  the  fountains 
of  th^Nile,  the  life-giving  and  fertilizing  river,  and  identified  by 
astronomers  with  the  Aquarius  of  the  zodiac  Thus  the  divinity 
that  distributed  drink  to  the  gods  in  heaven  became  the  genius 
who  presided  over  the  due  supply  of  water  on  earth.  When 
pederasty  became  common  in  Greece,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
justify  it  and  invest  it  with  dignity  by  referring  to  the  rape  of  the 
beautiful  boy  by  Zeus;  in  Crete,  where  the  love  of  boys  was 
reduced  to  a  system,  Minos,  the  primitive  ruler  and  law-giver, 
was  said  to  have  been  the  ravbher  of  Ganymede.  Thus  the  name 
which  once  denoted  the  good  genius  who  bestowed  the  predous 
gift  of  water  upon  man  was  adopted  to  this  use  in  vulgar  Latin 
under  the  form  Caiamiius.  Ganjrmede  being  carried  off  by  the 
eagle  was  the  subject  of  a  bronze  group  by  the  Athenian  sculptor 
Leochares,  imitated  in  a  marble  statuette  in  the  Vatican.  E. 
Veckenstedt  (GanymedeSf  Libau,  1881)  endeavours  to  prove  that 
Ganymede  is  the  genius  of  intoxicating  drink  (jiiBu,  mead,  for 
which  he  postulates  a  form  n^6os),  whose  original  home  was 
Phrygia. 

See  article  by  P.  Wdzsacker  in  Roscher's  Lexikon  der  MiyUutegie. 
In  the  article  Grbbk  Art.. fig.  m  (PL  I.)  gives  an  illustration  of 
Ganymede  borne  aloft  by  an  eagle. 

OAO,  Gao-Gao,  or  Garo,  a  town  of  French  West  Africa,  in  the 
Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  colony,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger, 
400  m.  by  river  below  Timbuktu.  Pop.  about  5000.  The 
present  town  dates  from  the  French  occupation  in  1900;  of  the 
ancient  dty  there  are  scanty  ruins,  the  chief  being  a  truncated 
pyramid,  the  remains  of  the  tomb  (i6th  century)  of  Mahommed 
Askia,  the  Songhoi  conqueror,  and  those  of  the  great  mosque. 
According  to  tradition  a, dty  stood  on  this  spot  in  very  andent 
times  and  its  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  had  intercourse  with 
the  Egyptians.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  city  of  which  the 
French  settlement  is  the  successor  was  founded  by  the  Songhoi, 
probably  in  the  7th  or  8th  century,  and  became  the  capital  of 
their  empire.  Garo  (Ga-rho)  appears  to  have  been  the  correct 
name  of  the  Songhoi  dty,  though  it  was  also  known  as  Gogo  and 
Kuku  (Kaougha).*    In  the  1 2th  century  Idrisi  describes  Kuku  as 

^  There  was  another  city  called  Kaoka  or  Gaoga  east  of  Lake 
Chad  in  the  country  now  known  as  BagirmL    It  was  the  seat  of  the 
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a  pofMiloos  unwalled  town  devoted  tb  commerce  and  industry; 
it  is  possible,  however,  that  Idrisi  is  referring  not  to  Gao  but  to 
another  town  somewhat  to  the  south— at  that  period  the  middle 
course  of  the  Niger  had  many  proqserous  towns  along  its  banks. 
In  the  X4th  century  Gao  was  conquered  by  the  king  of  Melle,  and 
iu  great  mosque  was  built  (c.  1325)  by  the  Melle  sovereign 
Kunkur  Musa  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  In  the 
15th  century  the  Songhoi  regained  power  and  Gao  attained  its 
greatest  pro^>erity  in  the  reign  of  Askia.  It  did  not  enjoy  the 
commercial  importance  of  Jenn6  nor  the  intellectual  supremacy 
of  Timbuktu,  but  was  the  political  centre  of  the  western  Sudan 
lot  a  long  period.  On  the  break  up  of  the  Songhoi  power  the 
dty  declined  in  importance.  It  became  subject  in  1590  to  the 
Ruma  of  Timbuktu,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  in  1770  by  the 
Tuar^,  the  last  named  surrendering  possession  to  the  French. 
The  first  European  to  reach  Gao  was  Mungo  Park  (1805);  he  was 
followed  in  1851  by  Heinrich  Barth,  and  in  1896  by  the  French 
naval  lieutenant  Hourst.  Gao  is  now  the  headquarters  of  a  mili« 
tary  district.  A  caravan  route  leads  from  it  to  Kano  and  Bomu. 
From  Gao  upwards  the  Niger  is  navigable  for  over  xooo  m. 

See  TiMBUKTV.  For  the  Gao  region  of  the  Niger  see  an  article 
by  F.  Dubois  in  VA/riguefran^ise  (January  1909). 

GAOLi  or  Jail,  a  prison  (q.v.).  The  two  forms  of  the  word  are 
due  to  the  parallel  dual  forms  in  Old  Central  and  Norman  French 
respectively,  joide  or  jacU,  and  gaide  or  gayoUe.  The  common 
origin  is  the  med.  Lat.  gabida^  a  diminutive  formed  from  cmea, 
a  hollow,  a  den,  from  which  the  English  **  cave  "  is  derived. 
The  form  "  gaol "  still  commonly  survives  in  English,  and  is  in 
official  usage,  e.g.  "  gaol-delivery,"  but  the  common  pronuncia- 
tion of  both  words,  "  jail,"  shows  the  real  surviving  word. 

OAOM  (Heb.  for  "Excellency,"  plural  Ceonim),  the  title 
given  to  the  heads  of  the  two  Jewish  academies  in  Babylonia, 
Sura  and  Pumbeditha.  Though  the  name  is  far  older,  it  is 
chiefly  applied  to  Rabbis  who  lived  between  the  close  of  the 
Talmud  and  the  transference  of  the  centre  of  Judaism  from  Asia 
to  Europe — >'.«.  from  the  end  of  the  6th  to  the  middle  of  the  nth 
century  a.d.  The  Geonim  were  required  to  do  homage  to  the 
Ezilarchs  (see  Exilakcu)  but  were  otherwise  independent. 
Hkey  exercised  wide  authority  and  were  appealed  to  in  settle- 
ment of  the  social  and  religious  affairs  of  the  diaspora.  To  them 
must  be  assigned  the  arrangement  of  the  main  lines  of  the  present 
Synagogue  liturgy.  Their  chief  literary  activity  took  the  form  of 
Answers  to  (Questions — a  form  which  was  extensively  used  in 
later  centuries.  The  most  noted  of  the  Geonim,  who  will  be 
found  treated  under  their  re^xxtive  names,  were  A|^,  Amram, 
Semach,  Saadiah,  Sherira  and  HaL  Hai  Gaon  died  in  1038, 
closing  the  period  of  the  Geonim  si ter  an  activity  of  four  and  a 
half  centuries. 

A  full  list  of  the  Geonim  is  given  In  tabular  form  in  the  Jewish 
Encyclopaedia,  voL  v.  p.  571.  (I.  A.) 

OAP,  the  capital  of  the  French  department  of  the  Hautes 

Alpes.    Pop.  (1906)  town,  6888;  commune,  10,823.    It  is  built 

at  a  height  of  2418  ft.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Luye  (an  affluent 

of  the  Durance),  in  an  agreeable  position,  and  is  dominated  afar 

by  snOwy  peaks  on  the  N.E.    The  little  dty  has  the  look  of  a 

Provencal  town,   being   white.    The   X7th-century  cathedral 

church  has  been  entirely  reconstructed  (1866-1905).    In  the 

prefecture  is  the  tomb  of  the  constable  de  Lesdiguicres  (1543- 

1626),  dating  from  about  1613,  and  due  to  a  Lorraine  sculptor, 

Jacob  Richier.    The  same  building  contains  various  sdentiiic 

and  archaeological  collections,  as  well  as  the  very  rich  archives, 

which  indude  many  MSS.  from  the  monastery  of  Durbon,  &c. 

There  are  a  few  small  manufactories  of  purdy  local  importance. 

Gap  is  connected  by  railway  with  Brian^on  (51)  m.)  and  with 

Grenoble  (85}  m.)t  while  from  the  railway  junction  of  Veynes 

(x6}  m.  W.  of  Gap)  it  is  1 2 2  m.  by  rail  to  Marseilles.  The  episcopal 

Bulala  dynasty,  an  offshoot  of  the  royal  family  of  Kanem,  whose 
rale  in  the  isth  century  extended  from  the  Sliari  to  Darfur.  The 
existence  of  the  state  was  first  mentioned  by  Leo  Africanus.  To  the 
Borauese  it  was  known  as  Bulala  or  Kuka  Bulab,  a.  name  which 
periistt  as  that  of  a  district  in  French  Congo  (see  Bornu).  The 
nmilarity  of  the  name  Gaoga  to  that  of  the  Songhoi  capital  has  gi^^en 
rue  lo  much  confusion. 


At  of  Gap,  now  in  the  ecdesiastical  province  of  Aix  en  Provence, 
is  first  certainly  mentioned  in  the  6th  century,  and  in  1791  was 
enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  that  of  Embrun  (then  supprened). 

Gap  is  the  Vapincum  of  the  Romans,  and  was  founded  by 
Augustus  about  24  b.c.  It  long  formed  part  of  Provence,  but  in 
1232  most  of  the  region  passed  by  marriage  to  the  dauphins  of 
Viennois.  The  town  itsdf,  however,  remained  under  the  rule  of 
the  bishops  until  15x3,  when  it  was  aimexed  to  the  crown  of 
France.  The  bishops  continued  to  bear  the  title  of  count  of 
Gap  until  the  Revolution.  The  town  was  sacked  by  the 
Huguenots  in  1567  and  X577,  and  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  X692. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  reformer  Guillaume  Fard  (X489- 
X565)»  who  first  preached  his  doctrines  there  about  X56X-X562, 
but  then  took  refuge  in  Switzerland. 

See  J.  Roman,  Hishire  de  la  viUe  de  Cap  (Gap,  1893). 

(AV.  A.  B.  C) 

OAPAN.  a  town  of  the  province  of  Nueva  Edja,  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  3  m.  E.  of  San  Isidro,  the  capital.  Pop. 
(1903)  X  1,378.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  rice-growing  region,  and 
extensive  forests  in  its  vicinity  contain  fine  hardwoods.  Its 
climate  is  comparatively  cool  and  healthy.  The  prindpal  native 
dialects  spoken  are  Tagalog  and  Pampangan.  Gapan  is  the  oldest 
town  of  the  province. 

GARARISH  (Kakasish),  a  semi-nomadic  tribe  of  Semitic 
origin,  dwelling  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  from  Wfldi 
Hdf  a  to  Merawi.  Many  members  of  the  tribe  are  agriculturists, 
others  act  as  guides  or  transport  drivers.  They  dedare  themselves 
kinsfolk  of  the  Ababda,  but  they  are  more  Arab  than  Beja. 

GARASHANIN.  lUYA  (1813-1874),  Servian  sUtesman,  was 
the  son  of  a  Servian  peasant,  who  made  money  by  exporting 
cattle  and  pigs  to  Austria  and  by  his  intelligence  and  wealth 
attained  to  a  certain  influence  in  the  coimtry.  He  wanted  to 
give  his  son  as  good  an  education  as  possible,  and  therefore  sent 
him  to  Htmgary  to  learn  first  in  a  Greek  and  then  in  a  German 
school.  Highly  gifted,  and  having  passed  through  a  regular 
although  somewhat  short  school  training,  the  young  Iliya  very 
quickly  came  to  the  front.  In  1836  Prince  Milosh  appointed  him 
a  colonel  and  commander  of  the  then  just  organized  regular  army 
of  Servia.  In  1842  he  was  called  to  the  position  of  assistant  to 
the  home  minister,  and  from  that  time  until  his  retirement  from 
public  life  in  1867  he  was  repeatedly  minister  of  home  affairs,  dis- 
tinguishing himsdf  by  theenergy  and  justice  of  hisadministration. 
But  he  rendered  far  greater  services  to  his  country  as  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  He  was  the  first  Servian  statesman  who  had  a 
political  programme,  and  who  worked  to  replace  the  Russian  pro- 
tectorate ov^T  Servia  by  the  joint  protectorate  of  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  As  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  1853  he  was 
deddedly  opposed  to  Servia  joining  Russia  in  war  against  Turkey 
and  the  western  powers.  His  anti-Russian  views  resulted  in 
Prince  Menshikov,  while  on  his  mission  in  Constantinople,  1853, 
peremptorily  demanding  from  the  prince  of  Servia  (Alexander 
Karageorgevicfa)  his  dismissaL  But  although  dismissed,  his 
personal  influence  in  the  country  secured  the  neutrality  of  Servia 
during  the  Crimean  War.  He  enjoyed  esteem  in  France,  and  it 
was  due  to  him  that  France  proposed  to  the  peace  conference  of 
Paris  (1856)  that  the  old  constitution,  granted  to  Servia  by 
Turicey  as  suzerain  and  Russia  as  protector  in  X839,  should  be 
replaced  by  a  more  modem  and  liberal  constitution,  framed  by  a 
European  international  commission.  But  the  agreement  of  the 
powers  was  not  secured.  Garashanin  induced  Prince  Alexander 
Karageorgevich  to  convoke  a  national  assembly,  which  had  not 
been  called  to  meet  for  ten  years.  The  assembly  was  convoked 
for  St  Andrew's  Day  1858,  but  its  first  act  was  to  dethrone  Prince 
Alexander  and  to  recall  the  old  Prince  Milosh  Obrenovich.  When 
after  the  death  of  his  father  Milosh  (in  i860)  Prince  Michael 
ascended  the  throne,  he  entrusted  the  premiership  and  foreign 
affairs  to  Iliya  Garashanin.  The  result  of  their  policy  was  that 
Servia  was  given  a  new,  although  somewhat  conservative,  con- 
stitution, and  that  she  obtained,  without  war,  the  evacuation 
of  all  the  fortresses  garrisoned  by  the  Turkish  troops  on  the 
Servian  territory,  including  the  fortress  of  Bd^ade  (1867). 
Garashanin  was  preparing  a  general  rising  of  the  Balkan  nations 
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against  the  Turkish  rule,  and  had  entered  into  confidential 
arrangements  with  the  Rumanians,  Bosnians,  Albanians, 
Bulgarians  and  Greeks,  and  more  especially  with  Montenegro. 
But  the  execution  of  his  plans  was  frustrated  by  his  sudden 
resignation  (at  the  end  of  1867),  and  more  especially  by  the 
assassination  of  Prince  Michael  a  few  months  later  (the  loth  of 
June  1868).  Although  he  was  a  Conservative  in  politics,  and  as* 
such  often  in  conflict  with  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  movement, 
Yovan  Ristich,  he  certainly  was  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
whom  Servia  had  in  the  xQth  century.  (C.  Mi.) 

GARAT,  DOMINIQUB  JOSEPH  (i749-x833)>  French  writer 
and  politician,  was  bom  at  Bayonne  on  the  8th  of  September 
X  749.  After  receiving  a  good  education  imder  the-direction  of  a 
relation  who  was  a  cur6,  and  having  been  an  advocate  at  Bor- 
deaux, he  came  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  introductions  to  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  the  time,  and  became  a  contributor 
to  the  Encyclopidie  mitkodique  and  the  Mercure  dt  France.  He 
gained  considerable  reputation  by  an  61oge  on  Michel  de  L'H6pital 
in  1778,  and  was  afterwards  three  times  crowned  by  the  Academy 
for  doges  on  Suger,  Montausier  and  Fontenelle.  In  x  785  he  was 
named  professor  of  history  at  the  Lycie,  where  his  lectures 
enjoyed  an  equal  popularity  with  those  of  G.  F.  Laharpe  on 
literature.  Being  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  states-general  in  X789, 
he  rendered  important  service  to  the  popular  cause  by  his 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  contributed  to  the 
Journal  dt  Paris.  Possessing  strongly  optimist  views,  a  mild 
and  irresolute  character,  and  indefinite  and  changeable  con- 
victions, he  played  a  somewhat  undignified  part  in  the  great 
political  events  of  the  time,  and  became  a  pliant  tool  in  carrying 
out  the  designs  of  others.  Danton  had  him  named  minister  of 
justice  in  1792,  and  in  this  capacity  had  entrusted  to  him  what  he 
called  the  commission  af  reuse  of  communicating  to  I.ouis  XVI. 
his  sentence  of  death.  In  x  793  he  became  minister  of  the  interior. 
In  this  capacity  he  proved  himself  quite  inefficient.  Though 
himself  uncorrupt,  he  winked  at  the  most  scandalous  corruption 
in  his  subordinates,  and  in  spite  of  the  admirably  organized 
detective  service,  which  kept  him  accurately  informed  of  every 
movement  in  the  capital,  he  entirely  failed  to  maintain  order» 
which  might  easily  have  been  done  by  a  moderate  display  of 
firmness.  At  last,  disgusted  with  the  excesses  which.he  had  been 
unable  to  control,  he  resigned  (August  x5,  X793).  On  the  and  of 
October  he  was  arrested  for  Girondist  sympathies  but  soon 
released,  and  he  escaped  further  molestation  owing  to  the 
friendship  of  Barras  and,  more  especially,  of  Robespierre,  whose 
literary  amour-propre  he  had  been  careful  to  flatter.  On  the  9th 
Thermidor,  however,  he  took  sides  against  Robespierre,  and  on 
the  1 3th  of  September  x  794  he  was  named  by  the  Convention  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  public  instruction.  In 
X  798  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Naples,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  became  a  member,  then  president,  of  the  Council  of  the 
Ancients.  After  the  revolution  of  the  x8th  Brumaire  he  was 
chosen  a  senator  by  Napoleon  and  created  a  count.  During  the 
Hundred  Days  he  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  representa- 
tives. In  1 803  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
but  after  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  his  name  was,  in  x8i6, 
deleted  from  the  list  of  members.  After  the  revolution  of  X830 
he  was  named  a  member  of  the  new  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science.  He  died  at  Ustaritz  near  Bayonne,  April  25, 
1833.  His  writings  are  characterized  by  elegance,  grace  and 
variety  of  style,  and  by  the  highest  kind  of  rhetorical  eloquence; 
but  his  grasp  of  his  subject  is  superficial,  and  as  his  criticisms 
have  no  root  in  fixed  and  philosophical  principles  they  are  not 
unfrequently  whimsical  and  inconsistent.  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  his  elder  brother  Dominique  (i735-»799)i  who 
was  also  a  deputy  to  the  states-general. 

The  works  of  Garat  include,  besides  those  already  mentioned. 


^logea  on  Joubert,  Kl^ber  and  Dcsaix;  several  notices  of^  distin- 
cuished  persons;  and  a  large  number  of  articles  in  periodicals. 
Valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  Carat's  tenure  of  the  ministry, 
notably  the  police  reports  of  Dutard,  are  given  in  W.  A.  Schmidt  s 
TaUeaux  dt  la  RholuUon  Franfaist  (3  vob.,  Leipzig,  (867-1870). 


OARAT,  PIBRRB-JBAN  fk764-x8s3),  French  singer,  nephew 
of  Dominique  Joseph  Garat,  was  bom  in  Bordeaux  on  the  2Sth 
of  April  X764.  Gifted  with  a  voice  of  exceptional  timbre  and 
compass  he  devoted  himself,  from  an  early  age,  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  musical  talents.  On  account  of  his  manifesting  a  distaste 
for  the  legal  profession,  for  which  his  father  wished  him  to  study, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  allowance,  but  through  the  patronage  of  a 
friend  he  obtained  the  office  of  secretary  to  Comte  d'Artois,  and 
was  afterwards  engaged  to  give  musicsd  lessons  to  the  queen  of 
France.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  accompanied 
Rode  to  England,  where  the  two  musicians  appeared  together  in 
concerts.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  x  794.  After  the  Revolution  he 
became  a  professional  singer,  and  on  account  of  a  song  which  he 
had  composed  in  reference  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  family 
he  was  thrown  into  prison.  On  regaining  his  liberty  he  went  to 
Hamburg,  where  he  at  once  achieved  extr&ordinary  success;  and 
by  his  subsequent  appearances  in  Paris,  and  his  visits  to  Italy, 
Spain,  Germany  and  Russia,  he  made  for  himself  a  reputation  as 
a  singer  unequalled  by  any  other  of  his  own  time.  He  was  a  keen 
partisan  of  Gluck  in  opposition  to  Handel.  On  the  institution  of 
the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  he  became  its  professor  of  singing. 
He  also  composed  a  number  of  songs,  many  of  which  have 
considerable  merit.    He  died  on  the  xst  of  March  1823  in  Paris. 

OARAY,  jANOS  (18x3-1853),  Hungarian  poet  and  author, 
was  bom  on  the  loth  of  October  xSxa,  at  Szegsz&rd«  in  the 
county  of  Tolna.  From  X823  to  x8a8  he  studied  at  FQnfkirchen, 
and  subsequently,  in  1829,  at  the  university  of  Pest.  In  X834  he 
brought  out  an  heroic  poem,  in  hexameters,  under  the  title 
Csatdr*  After  this  he  issued  in  quick  succession  various  historical 
dramas,  among  which  the  most  successful  were  ArUkZi  Orstdgh 
llona  and  Bdthcri  Ensihet^ — the  first  two  published  at  Pest  in 
X837  and  the  last  in  1840.  Garay  was  an  energetic  journalist, 
and  in  1838  he  removed  to  Pressburg,  where  he  edited  the  political 
journal  Hirndk  (Herald).  He  returned  to  Pest  in  1839,  when  he 
was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy 
of  Sciences.  In  1 84  2  he  was  admitted  into  the  Kisf aludy  Society, 
of  which  he  became  second  secretary.  Garay  enriched  Hungarian 
literature  with  numerous  lyrical  poems,  ballads  and  tales.  The 
first  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  at  Pest  in  1843;  and 
his  prose  tales  appeared  in  X845,  under  the  title  of  TMrajzok 
(Sketches  with  the  Pen).  His  historical  ballads  and  legends, 
styled  Arpddok  (Pest,  X847,  and  ed.  X848),  showed  him  to  be  a 
master  in  the  art  of  ballad-writing.  Some  of  his  lyrical  poems 
also  are  excellent,  as,  for  example,  BalaUmi  KagyUk  (Shells  from 
the  Bahton  Lake)  (Pest,  1848).  His  legend  Bosnydk  Zsdfia 
(Pest,  X847),  and  his  poetical  romance  Frangepdn  Krisidfni 
(Christopher  Frangepan*s  Wife)  (Pest,  1846),  gained  the  prize  of 
the  Kisfaludy  Society.  His  last  and  most  famous  work  was  ah 
historical  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  with  the  title  Szent  L&sd6 
(Saint  Ladislaus)  (Egcr,  1852,  2nd  ed.,  Pest,  1853,  3rd  ed.  1863). 
Garay  was  professor  of  Hungarian  language  and  literature  to  the 
university  of  Pest  in  X848-1849.  After  about  four  years*  illness 
he  died  on  the  sth  of  November  1853,  in  great  want.  A  collective 
edition  of  his  poems  was  published  at  Pest  the  year  after  his 
death  by  F.  Ney  (2nd  ed.  x86q),  and  several  of  his  poems  were 
translated  by  Kertbeny. 

See  Garay  Jdnos  Osstts  kdUtmSnyei  (2nd  ed..  Pest,  i860);  and 
Dicktungen  von  Johann  Garay  (and  ed.,  Vienna,  1856). 

GARBLE  (a'word  derived  from  the  Arab,  gharhala^  to  sift,  and 
related  to  ghirbal,  a  sieve;  the  Arabic  words  are  of  foreign  origin, 
probably  from  the  Lat.  cribrumy  a  sieve),  originally  a  medieval 
commercial  term  in  the  Mediterranean  ports,  meaning  to  sort 
out,  or  to  sift  merchandize,  such  as  com,  spices,  &c.,  in  order 
to  separate  what  was  good  from  the  refuse  or  waste;  hence  to 
select  the  best  of  anything  for  retention.  Similarly  a  "  garbler  " 
was  an  official  who  was  appointed  to  sort  out,  or  test  the  work  of 
those  who  had  already  sorted,  the  spices  or  drugs  offered  for  sale 
in  the  London  markets.  In  this  original  sense  the  word  is  now 
obsolete,  but  by  inversion,  or  rather  perversion,  "garble"  now 
means  to  sort  out  or  select,  chiefly  from  books  or  other  literary 
works,  or  from  public  speeches,  some  portion  which  twists,  muti- 
lates, or  renders  ineffective  the  meaning  of  the  author  or  speaker. 
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QARCZO.    PEDRO    ANTONIO    JOAQUIM    CORR^  (1724- 

1773),  Portuguese  lyric  poet,  was  the  son  of  Philippe  Corrte  da 
Sena,  tifidalgo  of  the  royal  house  who  held  an  important  poA  in 
the  foreign  office;  his  mother  was  of  French  descent.  The  poet's 
health  was  frail,  and  after  going  through  a  Jesuit  school  in  Lisbon 
and  learning  English,  French  and  Italian  at  home,  he  proceeded  in 
1742  to  the  university  of  Coimbra  with  a  view  to  a  legal  career. 
He  took  his  degpte  in  1748,  and  two  years  later  was  created 
a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ.  In  1751  his  marriage  with 
D.  Maria  Salema  brought  him  a  rich  dower  which  enabled  him 
to  live  in  ease  and  cultivate  letters;  but  in  later  years  a  law-suit 
reduced  him  to  poverty.  From  1760  to  1762  he  edited  the 
Lisbom  Gasette.  In  1756,  in  conjunction  with  Crua  e  Silva  and 
others,  Garcfto  founded  the  Arcadia  Lusitana  to  reform  the 
l^evaiiing  bad  taste  in  literature,  identified  with  SeicentismOf 
which  delighted  in  conceits,  windy  words  and  rhetorical  phrases. 
The  Arcadia  fulfiUcd  its  mission  to  some  extent,  but  it  lacked 
creative  power,  became  dogmatic,  and  ultimately  died  of  inanition. 
Garcio  was  the  chief  contributor  to  its  proceedings,  bearing  the 
name  of  "  Corydon  Erimantheo;"  and  his  orations  and  dis- 
sertations, with  many  of  his  lyrics,  were  pronounced  and  read  at 
its  meetings.  He  lived  much  in  the  society  of  the  English 
residents  in  Lisbon,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  conceived  a 
passion  for  an  English  married  lady  which  completely  absorbed 
him  and  contributed  to  his  ruin.  In  the  midst  of  his  literary 
activity  and  growing  fame,  he  was  arrested  on  the  night  of  the 
9th  of  April  1771,  and  committed  to  prison  by  Pombal,  whose 
displeasure  he  had  incurred  by  his  independence  of  character. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  incarceration  would  appear  to  have 
been  his  connexion  with  a  love  intrigue  between  a  young  friend  of 
his  and  the  daughter  of  a  Colonel  Elsdcn,  but  he  was  never 
brought  to  trial,  and  the  matter  must  remain  in  doubt.  After 
much  solicitation,  his  wife  obtained  from  the  king  an  order  for  her 
husband's  release  on  the  xoth  of  November  1772,  but  it  came  too 
bte.  Broken  by  infirmities  and  the  hardships  of  prison  life, 
Gar^io  expired  that  very  day  in  the  Limoeiro,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven. 

Taking  Horace  as  his  model,  and  aided  by  sound  judgment, 
scholarship  and  wide  reading,  Gargio  set  out  to  raise  and  purify 
the  standard  of  poetical  taste,  and  his  verses  are  characterized  by 
a  rlflf^'*-*!  umfjidty  of  form  and  expression.  His  sonnets  oj 
sodaUs  show  a  charming  personality;  his  vigorous  and  elegant 
odes  and  epistles  are  sententious  in  tone  and  reveal  an  inspired 
poet  and  a  man  chastened  by  suffering.  His  two  comedies  in 
bendecasyllables,  the  Theairo  Now  (played  in  January  1766) 
and  the  Assemblia,  are  excellent  satires  on  the  social  life  of  the 
capital;  and  iathe  Cantata  dt  Dido,  included  in  the  latter  piece, 
the  spirit  of  Greek  art  is  allied  to  perfection  of  form,  making  this 
composition  perhaps  the  gem  of  Portuguese  zSth  century  poetry. 

Gar^io  wrote  little  and  spent  much  time  on  the  labof  limae. 
His  works  were  published  posthumously  in  1778,  and  the  most  com- 
plete and  accessible  edition  b  that  ofj.  A.  dc  Azevcdo  Castro  (Rome, 
18S8).  An  English  version  of  the  Caniata  de  Dtdo  appeared  in  the 
Academy  (January  19th,  1895).  See  Innoccncioda  Silva,  Dtccumario 
biUioirap^ico  Portugues,  vol.  vi.  pp.  386-391.  and  vol.  xvii.  pp.  182- 
l&i;  also  Dr  Theophilo  Braga,  A  Arcadia  Luntana  (Oporto.  1899). 

(JE.  Pa.) 

QARCU  (DEL  POPOLO  VICBNTO),  HANOEL  (X77S-183O, 
Spanish  singer  and  composer,  was  bom  in  Seville  en  the  2 and  of 
January  1775.  He  beoune  a  chorister  at  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
and  studied  music  under  the  best  masters  of  that  city.  At 
seventeen  he  made  his  d6but  on  the  stage  at  Cadiz,  in  an  operetta, 
in  which  were  included  songs  of  his  own  composition.  Soon  after- 
wards he  appeared  at  Madrid  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  singer  and 
composer.  His  reputation  being  established,  he  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  he  appeared  for  the  first  time,  in  1808,  in  Paer's 
opera  Crisdda.  Here  also  he  was  received  with  great  applause, 
his  style  of  singing  being  especially  appreciated.  This  he  further 
improved  by  careful  study  of  the  Italian  method  in  Italy  itself, 
where  he  continued  his  successes.  His  opera  //  Califo  di  Bagdad 
was  favourably  received  at  Naples  ip  181 2,  but  his  chief  successes 
were  again  due  to  his  perfection  as  a  vocalist.  His  opera  La 
MorU  di  Tasso  was  produced  in  1821  in  Paris,  where  it  was 


followed  in  1823  by  his  It  FaaoUtto.  In  1824  he  went  to  London, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  America  (1825)  with  a  company  of 
artistes,  amongst  whom  were  his  son  Manoel  and  his  daughter 
Maria,  better  known  under  her  subsequent  name  of  Malibran. 
In  New  York  was  produced  his  opera  La  Piglia  ddP  aria  in  1827. 
He  extended  his  artistic  tour  as  far  as  Mexico,  and  was  on  the 
pomt  of  returning  to  Europe  in  order  to  retire  from  public  life 
when  he  was  robbed  of  his  well-eamed  wealth  by  brigands  on  his 
way  to  Vera  Crua.  Settled  again  in  Paris  in  1829,  he  soqn  retired 
from  the  stage,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  teaching.  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  June  1832.  His  method  of  tcacning 
was  famous,  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  singers  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century  were  amongst  his  pupils.  He  also  wrote  an 
excellent  book  on  the  art  of  singing  called  Metado  di  canto,  of 
which  the  essence  was  subsequently  incorporated  by  his  son 
Manoel  in  his  admirable  Traiti  comfiet  de  Part  du  chant  (1847). 
His  operas  have  not  survived  their  day.  He  wrote  nearly  forty  jn 
all,  but  with  the  exception  of  those  quoted,  and  El  Pacta  calculisia, 
produced  when  he  was  thirty,  none  are  remarkable.  Besides  the 
children  already  mentioned,  his  daughter  Paulina,  Madame 
Viardot  (x82x-x9xo),  worthily  continued  the  tradition  for  the 
best  singing  with  which  his  name' had  become  associated. 

His. son,  Manoel  Garcia  (X805-X906),  who  celebrated  his 
hundredth  birthday  in  London  on  the  X7th  of  March  1905,  was 
bom  at  Madrid,  and  after  his  father's  death  devoted  himself  to 
teaching.  He  was  a  professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  from 
1830  to  1848,  from  that  time  to  1895  was  a  professor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London.  He  became  famous  for  his 
invention  of  the  laryngoscope  about  1850,  apart  from  his  position 
as  the  greatest  representative  of  the  old  "  bd  canto  "  style  of 
singing.  

GARCfA  DE  LA  HUBRTA,  VICENTE  ANTONIO  (x734-i787)> 
Spanish  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Zafra  on  the  9th  of  March  X7341 
and  was  educated  at  Salamanca.  At  Madrid  he  soon  attracted 
attention  by  his  literary  arrogance  and  handsome  person;  and 
at  an  early  age  became  diief  of  the  National  Library,  a  i>ost  from 
which  he  was  dismissed  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  his  numerous 
enemies.  The  publication  of  his  unsatisfactory  collection  of 
Spanish  plays  entitled  Theatre  Hespanol  (i  785-x  786)  exposed  him 
to  severe  censures,  which  appear  to  have  affected  his  reason. 
He  died  at  Madrid  on  the  12th  of  March  X787,  without  carrying 
into  effect  his  avowed  intention  of  reviving  the  national  drama. 
His  Agamemndn  vengado  derives  from  Sophocles,  his  Jaire  is 
translated  from  Voltaire,  and  even  his  once  famous  Raqud, 
though  Spam'sh  in  subject,  is  classic  in  form. 

GARCfA  DB  PAREDES.  DIEGO  (1466-1534),  Spanish  soldier 
and  duellist,  was  a  native  of  Trujillo  in  Estremadura,  Spain. 
He  never  commanded  an  army  or  rose  to  the  position  of  a  general, 
but  he  was  a  notable  figure  in  the  wars  of  the  end  of  the  xsth  and 
beginning  of  the  x6th  century,  when  personal  prowess  had  still  a 
considerable  share  in  deciding  the  result  of  actions.  His  native 
town  and  its  district,  which  lie  between  Talavera  and  Madrid, 
produced  many  of  the  most  noted  conquistadores  of  America, 
including  the  Pizarro  family.  Diego  himself  served  in  his  youth 
in  the  war  of  Granada.  His  strength,  daring  and  activity  fitted 
him  to  shine  in  operations  largely  composed  of  night  marches, 
escalades,  surprises  and  hand-to-hand  a>mbats.  The  main 
scene  of  his  achievements  was  in  Italy,  and  he  betook  himself  to 
it— on  his  own  showing — not  in  search  of  glory,  but  because  he 
had  killed  a  relation  of  his  own,  Ruy  Sanchez  de  Vargas,  in  a  street 
fight  arising  out  of  a  quarrel  about  a  horse.  He  fled  to  Rome, 
then  imder  the  rule  of  the  Borgias.  Diego  was  a  distant  relation 
to  the  cardinal  of  Santa  Cruz  (Carvajal),  a  favourite  with  Pope 
Alexander  VL,  who  was  in  conflict  with  the  barons  of  the 
Romagna  and  took  Diego  into  his  service.  He  remained  a  soldier 
of  the  pope  till  he  killed  a  man  in  a  personal  quarrel  and  found  it 
necessary  to  pass  over  to  the  enemy.  Now  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Colonnas,  who  appreciated  his  services.  The  wars 
between  Ferdixiand  V.  of  Aiagon  (the  Catholic  king)  and  Louis 
XII.  gave  him  a  more  creditable  opening.  The  Spanish  general 
Gonsalvo  de  C6rdoba,  who  knew  his  value,  employed  him  and 
trusted  him;  and  he  took  part  in  all  the  wars  of  Italy  on  the 
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frontier  of  Navarre,  and  once  against  the  Turks  on  the  Danube, 
till  1530.  His  countrymen  made  him  the  hero  of  many 
Munchausen-like  stories  of  personal  prowess.  It  was  said  that  he 
held  a  bridge  single-handed  against  200  Frenchmen,  that  he 
stopped  the  wheel  of  a  water-mUl,  and  so  forth.  In  the  "  Brief 
Summary  "  of  his  life  and  deeds  attributed  to  him,  and  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Great  Captain^  published  in  1584  at 
AlcalA  de  Henares,  he  lays  no  daim  to  having  done  more  than 
was  open  to  a  veiy  athletic  man.  He  was  killed  at  Bologna  in 
1534  by  a  fall  while  engaged  in  a  jumping-match  with  some  of 
the  younger  officers  of  the  army.  His  body  was  carried  to  his 
native  town  Trujillo,  and  buried  in  the  church  ol  Santa  Maria 
Mayor  in  1545. 

OARCfA  QUTliRSBZ,  AKTONIO  (x8x^x8S4),  Spanish 
dramatist,  was  born  at  CMcIana  (Cadiz)  on  the  5th  of  July  1812, 
and  studied  medicine  in  his  native  town.  In  1832  he  removed 
to  Madrid,  and  earned  a  scanty  living  by  translating  plays  of 
Scribe  and  the  elder  Dumas;  despairing  of  success,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  enlisting  when  he  suddenly  sprang  into  fame  as  the  author 
.of  El  Trovador,  which  was  played  for  the  first  time  on  the  iSt  of 
March  1836.  Garcia  Guti6rrez  never  surpas$pd.this  first  effort, 
which  placed  him  among  the  leaders  of  the  romantic  movement 
in  Spain,  and  which  became  known  all  over  Europe  through 
Verdi's  music.  His  next  great  success  was  Simdn  Bocanegra 
(1843),  but,  as  his  plays  were  not  lucrative,  he  emigrated  to 
Spanish  America,  working  as  a  journalist  in  Cuba  and  Mexico  till 
1850,  when  he  returned  to  Spain.  The  best  works  of  his  later 
pericd  are  a  zarzuela  entitled  El  Grumete  (1853),  La  Venganza 
caUHana  (1864)  and  Juan  Lorenzo  (1865).  He  became  head  of 
the  archaeological  museum  at  Madrid,  and  died  there  on  the  6th 
of  August  1884.  His  Poesias  (1840)  and  another  volume  of 
lyrics,  entitled  Lut  y  HnieUas  (1842),  are  unimportant;  but  the 
brilliant  versification  of  liis  plays,  and  his  power  of  analysing 
feminine  emotions,  give  him  a  foremost  place  among  the  Spanish 
dramatists  of  the  19th  century. 

CARD,  a  department  in  the  ^uth  of  Fiance,  consisting  of  part 
of  the  old  province  of  Languedoc.  Pop.  (1906)  421,166.  Area 
2270  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of  Lozdre  and 
Arddche,  E.  by  the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  from  Vauduse  and 
Bouches^u-Rh6ne,  S.  by'  the  Mediterranean,  S.VV.  by  H£rault 
and  W.  by  Aveyron.  Card  is  divided  into  three  sharply-defined 
regions.  Its  north- western  districts  are  occupied  by  the  range  of 
the  C£vennes,  which  on  the  frontier  of  Lozire  attain  a  height  of 
5120  ft.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  celebrated  for  its  fruitful 
valleys,  its  gorges,  its  beautiful  streams,  its  pastures,  and  the 
chestnut,  mulberry  and  other  fruit  trees  with  which  the 
mountains  are  often  clothed  to  their  summits.  The  Garrigues,  a 
dry,  hilly  region  of  limestone,  which  lends  itself  to  the  cultivation 
of  cereals,  the  vine  and  olive,  stretches  from  the  foot  of  the 
C6vennes  over  the  centre  of  the  department,  covering  about  half 
its  area.  The  southern  portion,  which  extends  to  the  sea,  and  was 
probably  at  one  time  covered  by  it,  is  a  low  plain  with  numerous 
lakes  and  marshes.  Though  unhealthy,  it  is  prosperous,  and 
comprises  the  best  arable  land  and  vineyards  in  Gard. 

Besides  the  Rhone,  which  bounds  the  department  on  the  E., 
and  the  Arddche,  the  lower  course  of  which  forms  part  of  its 
boundary  on  the  N.,  the  prindpal  rivers  are  the  C^ze,  Gard, 
Vidourle  and  H^rault.  The  most  northern  of  these  b  the  Cdze, 
which  rises  in  the  C£vennes,  and  after  a  course  of  about  50  m.  in 
an  E.S.E.  direction  falls  into  the  Rhone  above  Roquemaure. 
The  Gard,  or  Gardon,  from  which  the  department  takes  its  name, 
is  also  an  afiSuent  of  the  Rhone,  and,  rising  in  the  C£vennes  from 
several  sources,  traverses  the  centre  of  the  department,  having  a 
length  of  about  60  m.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  flows 
through  a  succession  of  deep  mountain  gorges,  and  from  the 
melting  of  the  snows  on  the  C6vennes  is  subject  to  inundations, 
which  often  cause  great  damage.  Its  waters  not  infrequently 
rise  18  or  20  ft.  in  a  few  hours,  and  its  bed  is  sometimes  increased 
in  width  to  nearly  a  mile.  Near  Remoulins  it  is  crossed  by  a 
celebrated  Roman  aqueduct — the  Pont  du  Gard  (see  Aqu^uct)^ 
The  Vidourle  flows  in  a  S.S.E.  direction  from  its  source  near  Le 
Vigan,  and  after  a  course  of  about  50  m.  falls  into  the  sea.    Bdow 


Sommiires  it  forms  the  western  boundary  ot  the  departmenL 
The  H£rault  has  its  source  and  part  of  its  course  in  the  west  of 
Gard.  The  Canal  de  Beaucaire  extends  from  the  Rhone  at 
Beaucaire  to  Aigues-Mortes,  which  communicates  with  the 
Mediterranean  at  Grau-du-R<n  by  means  of  the  Grand-Routune 
canaL 

The  climate  is  warm  in  the  south-east,  colder  in  the  north- 
west ;  it  is  rather  changeable,  and  rain-storms  are  common.  The 
cold  and  violent  north-west  wind  known  as  the  mistral  is  its 
worst  drawback.  Les  Fumades  (near  Allegre)  and  Euzet  have 
mineral  springs.  The  chief  grain  crops  are  wheat  and  oais. 
Rye,  barley  and  potatoes  are  also  grown.  Gard  is  famed  for  its 
cattle,  its  breed  of  small  horses,  and  its  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  is 
of  a  vety  fine  quality.  In  the  rearing  of  silk- worms  it  ranks  first 
among  French  departments.  The  prindpal  fruit  trees  are  the 
olive,  mulberry  and  chestnut.  The  vine  is  extensivdy  cultivated 
and  yidds  excellent  red  and  white  wines.  The  department  is 
rich  in  minerals,  and  the  mines  of  coal,  iron,  lignite,  asphalt, 
zinc,  lead  and  copper,  which  are  for  the  most  part  situated  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Alius  and  La  Grand'-Combe,  constitute  one  of 
the  chief.. sources  of  its  wealth.  Great  quantities  of  salt  are 
obtained  from  the  salt  marshes  along  the  coast.  The  quarries  of 
building  and  Other  stone  employ  a  considerable  number  of  work> 
men.  The  fisheries  are  productive.  The  manufactures  are  exten- 
sive, and  indude  those  of  silk,  of  which  Alais  is  the  chief  centre, 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  hosiery,  ironware,  hats  (Anduze), 
liquorice,  gloves,  paper,  leather,  earthenware  and  glass.  There 
are  also  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  important  metallurgical 
works,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  Bessegcs.  The  exports  of 
Gard  indude  coal,  lignite,  coke,  asphalt,  building-stone,  iron, 
steel,  silk,  hosiery,  wine,  olives,  grapes  and  truffles. 

The  department  is  served  by  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  It  is 
divided  into  the  arrondisscments  of  Nimes,  Alais,  Uzes  and  Le 
Vigan,  with  40  cantons  and  351  communes.  The  chief  town  is 
Nimes,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  of  the  provinccof  Avignon 
and  of  a  court  of  appeaL  Gard  belongs  to  the  xsth  military 
region,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Marseilles,  and  to  the 
acaddmie  (educational  division)  of  MontpeUier.  hHmes,  Alais, 
Uzes,  Aigues-Mortes,  Beaucairc,Saint-GilIes,  Bess^ges4^  Grand'> 
Combe  and  Villeneuve-l^Avignon  are  the  prindpal  places. 
Opposite  the  manufacturing  town  of  Pont*St-£sprit  the  .Rhone 
is  crossed  by  a  fine  medieval  bridge  more  than  1000  yds.  long 
built  by  the  Pontiff  brethren.  Le  Vigan,  an  andent  town  with 
several  old  houses,  carries  on  silk-spinning. 

OAROA,  LAKE  OP  (the  Locus  Benactts  of  the  Romans),  the 
most  easterly  and  the  most  extensive  of  the  great  Lombard 
lakes,  being  only  surpassed  in  the  Alpine  region  by  those  of 
Geneva  and  Constance.    Save  the  extreme  northern  extremity 
(Riva,  which  was  secured  from  Venice  by  Tirol  in  1517),  the 
whole  lake  is  Italian,  being  divided  between  the  provinces  of 
Verona  and  Bresda.    Its  broad  basin  orographically  represents 
the  southern  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  though  that  river 
now  flows  through  a  narrow  trench  which  is  separated  from  the 
lake  by  the  long  narrow  ridge  of  the  Monte  Baldo  (7277  ft.). 
Nowadays  the  lake  is  fed  by  the  Sarca,  that  flows  in  at  its  north 
end  from  the  gladers  of  the  AdamcUo,  whfle  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake  the  Mindo  flows  out,  on  its  way  to  join  the 
Po.    The  area  of  the  lake  is  about  143  sq.  m. ,  its  length is32i  m., 
its  greatest  breadth  is  about  10  m.,  the  height  of  its  surface  above 
sea-levd  is  216  ft.  and  the  greatest  depth  yet  measured  is  19x6  ft« 
Its  upper  or  northern  end  is  narrow,  but  between  Garda  (E.)  and 
Said  (W.)  the  lake  expands  gradually  into  a  nearly  circular  basin, 
which  at  the  southern  extremity  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
long  low  promontory  of  Sermione,  that  projects  from  the  southern 
shore  between  Peschiera  and  Desenzano.    O^lng  to  this  con* 
formation  the  lake  is  much  exposed  to  sudden  and  violent  winds, 
which  Virgil  alludes  to  in  his  well-known  line  (jGeorg.  ii.  line  x6o) : 
fluctibus    ei   fremitu    assurgens,    Benace^    niarino.    The  most 
dangerous  of  these  winds  is  the  Borea  or  Siter,  that  sweeps  down 
from  the  north  as  through  a  funnd.    In  the  southern  portion  of 
the  lake  the  VincssOf  an  E.S.E.  wind,  is  most  dreaded.     The  Ora 
.Is  a  regular  wind  coming  from  the  east  which,  on  reaching  the 
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Iske,  blows  from  S.  to  N.  The  steep  grey  limestone  crags  of 
Monte  Baldo,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  contrast  strongly 
with  the  rich  vegetation  on  the  western  and  southern  shores. 
The  portion  of  the  western  shore  that  extends  from  Gargnano  to 
Said  is  the  most  sheltered  and  warmest  part  of  the  r^on,  so  that 
not  merely  does  it  resemble  one  continuous  garden  (producing 
lemons,  figs,  mulberries,  olives,  &c.)f  but  is  frequented  in  winter, 
and  has  been  given  the  name  of  the  Riviera  Benacense.  The 
lovely  promontory  of  Scrmione,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake, 
has  also  an  extremely  luxuriant  vegetation,  while  it  contains 
many  remains  of  buildings  of  Roman  and  later  date,  having  been 
the  Sinnio  of  Catullus,  who  resided  here  and  celebrated  its  beauties 
in  many  of  his  poems.  In  1827  a  boat  with  paddles  set  in  motion 
by  horses  was  put  on  the  lake,  but  the  first  steamer  dates  only 
from  1844.  At  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  £.  and  W.  respectively 
of  the  promontory  of  Sermione,  are  the  towns  of  Peschiera 
(x4i  m.  by  rail  from  Verona  on  the  east)  and  of  Dcsenxano  (i  7)  m. 
by  rail  from  Brescia  on  the  west),  which  are  8]  m.  distant  from 
each  other.  On  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  are  Said,  Toscolano, 
Gargnano  and  Limone,  while  the  rugged  east  shore  can  boast 
only  of  Baidolino  and  Garda.  At  the  northern  tip  of  the  lake, 
and  in  Tirol,  is  Riva,  the  most  considerable  town  on  the  lake, 
and  15!  m.  by  rail  from  the  Mori  station  on  the  main  Brenner 
Bne.  (W.A.B.C.) 

QARDAN^  CLAUDB  MATTHIEU,  Count  (1766-18x8), 
French  general  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  January 
1766.  He  entered  the  army  and  rose  rapidly  during  the  revolu- 
tionary wars,  becoming  captain  in  1793.  In  May  1799  he 
distinguished  himself  by  saving  a  division  of  the  French  army 
which  was  about  to  be  crushed  by  the  Russians  at  the  battle  of 
Basignana,and  was  named  at  once  brigadier-general  by  Morcau. 
He  incurred  Napoleon's  displeasure  for  an  omission  of  duty 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Marengo  (June  14th,  1800),  but  in 
1805  was  appointed  to  be  aide-de-camp  of  the  emperor.  His  chief 
distinction,  however,  was  to  be  won  in  the  diplomatic  sphere. 
In  the  spring  of  1807,  when  Russia  and  Prussia  were  at  war  with 
France,  and  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  was  also  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Persia,  the  court  of  Teheran  sent  a  mission  to 
the  French  emperor,  then  at  the  castle  of  Finkenstein  in  the  east 
of  Prussia,  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a  Franco-Persian 
alliance.  This  was  signed  on  the  4th  of  May  1807,  at  that  castle; 
and  Napoleon  designed  Gardane  as  special  envoy  for  the  cement- 
ing of  that  alliance.  The  secret  instructions  which  he  drew  up 
for  Gardane,  and  signed  on  the  30th  of  May,  are  of  interest  as 
showing  the  strong  oriental  trend  of  the  emperor's  policy.  Frafice 
was  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  Persia,  to  recognize  that 
Georgia  (then  being  invaded  by  the  Russians)  belonged  to  the 
shah,  and  was  to  make  all  possible  efforts  for  restoring  that 
territory  to  him.  She  was  also  to  furnish  to  the  shah  arms, 
officers  and  workmen,  in  the  number  and  to  the  amount 
demanded  by  him.  Napoleon  on  his  side  required  Persia  to 
declare  war  against  Great  Britain,  to  expel  all  Britons  from  her 
territory,  and  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Afghans 
with  a  view  to  a  joint  Franco-Perso-Afghan  invasion  of  India. 
Gardane,  whose  family  was  well  known  in  the  Levant,  had  a  long 
and  dangerous  journey  overland,  but  was  cordially  received  at 
Teheran  in  December  1807.  The  conclusion  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  treaty  at  Tilsit  in  July  1807  rendered  the  mission 
abortive.  Persia  longed  only  for  help  against  Russia  and  had 
no  desire,  when  all  hope  of  that  was  past,  to  attack  India.  The 
shah,  however,  promised  to  expel  Britons  and  to  grant  to  France 
a  commercial  treaty.  For  a  time  French  influence  completely 
replaced  that  of  Engbnd  at  Teheran,  and  the  mission  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm  to  that  court  was  not  allowed  to  proceed.  Finally, 
however,  Gardane  saw  that  nothing  much  was  to  be  hoped  for  in 
the  changed  situation  of  European  affairs,  and  abruptly  left  the 
country  (April  1809).  This  conduct  was  not  wholly  approved  by 
Napoleon,  but  he  named  him  count  and  in  18 10  attached  him 
to  Mass^na's  army  in  Portugal.  There,  during  the  disastrous 
retreat  from  Santarem  to  Almeida,  he  suffered  a  check  which 
brought  him  into  disfavour.  The  rest  of  his  career  calls  for  no 
notice.    K0  died  in  x8i8.    The  report  which  he  sent  to  Cham- 


pagny  (dated  April  33rd,  1809)  on  t&e  state  of  Persia  and  the 
prospects  of  a  successful  invasion  of  India  is  of  great  interest. 
He  admitted  the  difficulties  of  this  enterprise,  but  thought  that 
a  force  of  picked  French  troops,  aided  by  Persians  and  Afghans, 
might  under  favourable  conditions  penetrate  into  India  by  way  of 
Kandahar,  or  through  Sind,  especially  if  the  British  were  dis- 
tracted by  nuiritiiAe  attacks  from  Mauritius. 

See  Count  Alfred  de  Gardane,  Missum  duthUrai  Gardane  en  Perse 
(Paris,  1865):  and  P.  A.  L.  de  Driault,  La  Politique  orientale  de 
NapoUon :  Sibastiani  et  Gardane  (Paris,  19P4).  (J.  Hl.  R.) 

GARDBLEOEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
the  right  bankof  the  Milde,  20  m.  W.  from  Stendal,  on  the  main 
line  of  railway  Berlin-Hanover.  Pop.  (1905)  8193.  It  has  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  three  Evangelical  churches,  a  hospital, 
founded  in  x  285,  and  a  high-grade  school.  There  are  considerable 
manufactures,  notably  agricultural  machinery  and  buttons,  and 
its  beer  has  a  great  repute.  Gardelegen  was  founded  in  the  xoth 
century,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  seat  of  a  line  of  counts.  It 
suffered  considerably  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  in  1775  was 
burned  by  the  French.  On  the  ndghbouring  heath  Margrave 
Louis  I.  of  Brandenburg  gained,  in  1343,  a  victory  over  Otto  the 
Mild  of  Bnmswick. 

GARDEN  (from  O.  F^.  gardtH,  mod.  Fc  jardin;  this,  like 
our  words  "  garth,"  a  paddock  attached  to  a  building,  and 
"  yacd,"  comes  from  a*  Teutonic  Word  for  an  enclosure  which 
appears  in  Gothic  as  gards  and  O.  H.  Ger.  gart^  cf.  Dutch  gaarde 
and  Ger.  garten),  the  ground  enclosed  and  cultivated  for  the 
growth  of  fruit,  flowen  or  vegetables  (see  Horticulture). 
The  word  is  also  used  for  groimds  laid  out  ornamentally,  used  as 
places  of  public  entertainmenL  Such  were  the  famous  Ranelagh 
and  Vauxhall  Gardens  in  London;  it  is  similarly  used  in  zoologi- 
cal gardens,  and  as  a  name  in  towns  for  squares,  terraces  or 
streets.  From  the  fact  that  Epicurus  (q.v.)  taught  in  the  gardens 
at  Athens,  the  disciples  of  his  school  of  philosophy  were  known  as 
oi  &w6  rear  icipnaw  (so  Diog.  Lalirtius  z.  xo);  and  Cicero  (De 
finibus  V.  I.  3,  and  elsewhere)  speaks  of  the  Horti  Epicuru 
Thus  as  the  "  Academy  '*  refen  to  the  Platonic  and  the  "  Porch '' 
(<rrod)  to  the  Stoic  school,  so  the  "  Garden  "  is  the  name  given  to 
the  Epicurean  school  of  philosophy.  ApoOodorus  was  known  as 
nprorOpavpot,  the  tyrant  of  the  garden. 

OARDENIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Rubiaceae» 
containing  about  sixty  species  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old  world.  Several  are 
grown  in  stoves  or  greenhouses  for  their  handsome,  sweet-scented 
white  flowers.  The  flowen  are  developed  singly  at  the  end  of  a 
branch  or  in  the  leaf-axils,  and  are  funnel-  or  salver-shaped  with 
a  long  tube.  The  double  forms  of  Gardenia  flcrida  (a  native  of 
China)  and  G.  radicans  (a  native  of  Japan)  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiiful  and  highly  perifumcd  of  any  in  cultivation.  Gardenias 
are  grown  chiefly  for  cut  flowers,  and  are  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings.  They  require  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  in  the  grow- 
ing season,  and  must  be  kept  free  from  insects  such  as  the  mealy 
bug,  green  fly,  red  spider  and  scale-insect. 

eARDINBR,  JAMES  (x68^X745),  Scottish  soldier, 'was  bom  at 
Carriden  in  Linlithgowshire,  on  the  i  xth  0/  January  x68S.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  entered  a  Scottish  regiment  in  the  Dutch 
service,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  battle  of  Ramilh'es, 
where  he  was  wounded.  He  subsequently  served  in  different 
cavalry  regiments,  and  in  1730  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1743  ^o  ^^  of  colonel.  He  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Prcstonpans,  the  axst  of  September  1745.  The 
drcumstanccs  of  his  death  are  described  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Waverley,  In  his  early  years  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
recklessness  and  profligacy,  but  in  X719  a  supernatural  vision, 
as  he  regarded  it,  led  to  his  conversion,  and  from  that  time  he 
h'ved  a  life  of  great  devoutness  and  of  thorough  consistency  with 
his  Christian  profession.  Dr  Alexander  Cariylc  of  Invercsk, 
author  of  an  autobiography,  says  that  he  was  **  very  osten- 
tatious "  about  his  conversion — speaks  of  him  as  weak,  and 
plainly  thinks  there  was  a  great  deal  of  delusion  in  Col. 
Gardiner's  account  of  his  sins. 

His  life  was  written  by  Dr  Philip  Doddridge  and  has  been  often 
repnnted. 
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GARDINER,  SAMUEL  RAWSON  (1829-1902),  English 
historian,  son  of  Rawson  Boddam  Gardiner,  was  bora  near 
Alresford,  Hants,  on  the  4th  of  March  1829.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  Christ  Church,  Ozford,  where  he  obtained  a  first 
class  in  litofoe  humaniores.  He  was  subsequently  elected  to 
fellowships  at  All  Souls  (1884)  and  Merton  (1892).  For  some 
years  he  was  professor  of  modem  history  at  King's  College, 
London,  and  devoted  his  life  to  historiod  work.  He  is  the 
historian  of  the  Puritan  revolution,  and  has  wriUen  its  history  in 
a  series  of  volumes,  originally  published  under  different  titles, 
beginning  with  the  accession  of  James  L ,  the  seventeenth  (the 
third  volume  of  the  History  of  the  CommotmedUh  and  Protectorate) 
appeared  in  xgoi.  This  was  completed  in  two  volumes  by  C.  H. 
Firth  as  The  Last  Years  of  the  ProtectoraU  (1909).  The  series  is 
History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreah 
of  the  Civil  War^  1603-1642  (10  vols.);  History  of  the  Great  Civil 
War,  j642-i64g  (4  vols.);  and  History  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Protectorate^  1640-1660.  His  treatment  is  exhaustive  and 
philosophical,  t^ng  in,  along  with  political  and  constitutional 
history,  the  changes  in  religion,  thought  and  sentiment  during  his 
period,  their  causes  and  their  tendencies^  Of  the  original 
authorities  on  which  his  work  is  foimded  many  of  great  value 
exist  only  in  manuscript,  and  iiis-  researches  in  public  and 
private  collections  of  manuscripts  at  home,  and  in  the  archives 
of  Simancas,  Venice,  Rome,  Brussels  and  Paris,  were  inde* 
fatigable  and  fruitful.  His  accuracy  is  universally  adcnowledged. 
He  was  perhaps  drawn  to  the  Puritan  period  by  the  fact  of  his 
descent  from  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  but  he  has  certainly  written  ol 
it  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  set  forth  the  truth.  In  his 
judgments  of  men  and  their  actions  he  is  unbiassed,  and  his 
appreciations  of  chaitu:ter  exhibit  a  remarkable  fineness  of 
perception  and  a  broad  sympathy.  Among  many  proofs  of  these 
qualities  it  will  be  enough  to  refer  to  what  he  says  of  the  characters 
of  James  I.,  Bacon,  Laud,  Strafford  and  Cromwell.  On  consti- 
tutional matters  he  writes  with  an  insight  to  be  attained  only  by 
the  study  of  political  philosophy^  discussing  in  a  masterly 
fashion  the  dreams  of  idealists  and  the  schemes  of  government 
proposed  by  statesmen.  Throughout  his  work  he  gives  a  promi- 
nent place  to  everything  which  illustrates  human  progress  in 
moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  political  conceptions,  and  specially 
to  the  rise  and  development  of  the  idea  of  religious  toleration, 
finding  his  authorities  not  only  in  the  words  and  actions  of  men  of 
mark,  but  in  the  writings  of  more  or  less  obscure  pamphleteers, 
whose  essays  indicate  currents  in  the  tide  of  public  opinion. 
His  record  of  the  relations  between  England  and  other  states 
prov»  his  thorough  knowledge  of  contemporary  European 
history,  and  is  rendered  Specially  valuable  by  his  researches 
among  manuscript  sources  which  have  enabled  him  to  expound 
for  the  first  time  some  intricate  pieces  of  diplomacy. 

Gardiner's  work  is  long  and  minute;  the  fifty-seven  years 
which  it  covers  are  a  period  of  exceptional  importance  in  many 
directions,  and  the  actions  and  characters  of  the  principal  persons 
in  it  demand  careful  analysis.  He  is  perhai»  apt  to  attach  an 
exaggerated  importance  to  some  of  the  authorities  which  he  was 
the  first  to  bring  to  light,  to  see  a  general  tendency  in  what  may 
only  be  the  expression  of  an  individual  eccentricity,  to  rely  too 
much  on  ambassadors'  reports  which  may  have  been  written  for 
some  special  end,  to  enter  too  fully  into  the  details  of  diplomatic 
correspondence.  In  any  case  the  length  of  his  work  is  not  the 
result  of  verbiage  or  repetitions.  His  style  is  clear,  absolutely 
unadorned,  and  somewhat  lacking  in  force;  he  appeals  con- 
stantly to  the  intellect  rather  than  to  the  emotions,  and  is  seldom 
picturesque,  though  in  describing  a  few  famous  scenes,  such  as  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  he  writes  with  pathos  and  dignity.  The 
minuteness  of  his  narrative  detracts  from  its  interest;  though 
his  arrangement  is  generally  good,  here  and  there  the  reader 
finds  the  thread  of  a  subject  broken  by  the  intrusion  of  incidents 
not  immediately  connected  with  it,  and  does  not  pick  it  up.again 
without  an  effort.  And  Gardiner  has  the  defects  of  his  supreme 
qualities,  of  his  fairness  and  critical  ability  as  a  judge  of  character; 
his  work  lacks  enthusiasm,  and  leaves  the  reader  cold  and  un- 
moved.   Yet,  apart  from  its  sterling  excellence,  It  is  not  without 


beauties,  for  it  is  mark^  by  loftiness  of  thought,  a  love  of  purity 
and  truth,  and  refinement  in  taste  and  feeling.  He  wrote  other 
books,  mostly  on  the  same  period,  but  his  great  history  is  that  by 
which  his  name  will  live.  It  is  a  worthy  result  of  a  life  of  unre- 
mitting labour,  a  splendid  monument  of  historical  scholarship. 
His  position  as  an  historian  was  formally  acknoidedged:  in  1862 
he  was  given  a  tavil  list  pension  of  £1 50  per  annum, "  in  recogni- 
tioii  of  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  histqry  of  England  "; 
he  was  honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Ph.D.  of  Gdttingen«  and  honorary  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  and  in  1894  he  declined  the  appointment  of  regius 
professor  of  modehi  history  at  Oxford,  lest  its  duties  should 
interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  his  history.  He  died  on 
the  24th  of  February  1902. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  Gardiner's  separate  worktf  are: 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Marriage  (2  vols.,  London,  1869): 
Constitutional  Documents  of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  1625-1660  (1st 
ed.,  Oxford,  1880 ;  2nd  ed.,  Oxford,  1890);  Oliver  Cromwell  (Lx>ndon, 
1901);  What  Gunpowder  Plot  was  (London,  1897):  Outline  e§ 
English  History  (ist  ed.,  London,  1887;  2nd  ed.,  London.  1896); 
and  Student's  History  of  England  (2  vols.,  1st  ed.,  London^  1890- 
189L;  2nd  ed.,  London,  1891-1892).  He  edited  collections  of 
papers  for  the  Camden  Society,  and  from  1891  was  editor  of  the 
English  Historical  Renew.  (W.  Hu.) 

GARDINER.  STEPHEN  (c.  1493-1555),  English  bishop  and 
lord  chancellor,  was  a  native  of  Bury  St  Edmunds.  The  date  of 
his  birth  as  commonly  given,  1483,  seems  to  be  about- ten  years 
too  early,  and  surmises  whidi  have  passed  current  that  he  was 
some  one's  illegitimate  child  are  of  no  authority.  His  father  is 
now  known  to  have  been  John  Gardiner,  a  substantial  doth 
merchant  of  the  town  where  he  was  bom  (see  hii  will,  printed  in 
Proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  Archaeological  Institute,  i.  329),  who 
took  care  to  give  him  a  good  education.  In  151  r  he,  being  then 
a  lad,  met  Erasmus  ilt  Paris  (Nichols's  Epistles  of  Erasmus^ 
ii.  12,  13).  But  he  had  probably  already  been  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  studied  at  Trinity  Hall  and  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  classics,  espedaUy  in  Greek.  He  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  the  canon  and  civil  law,  in  which  subjects  he  attained 
so  great  a  proficiency  that  no  one  could  dispute  his  pre-eminence. 
He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  in  i520,and  of  canon 
law  in  the  following  year. 

Ere  long  his  abilities  attracted  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
who  made  him  Jiis  secretary,  and  in  this  capacity  he  is  said  to  have 
been  with  him  at  More  Park  in  Hertfordshire,  when  the  conclusion 
of  the  celebrated  treaty  of  the  More  brought  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  French  ambassadors  thither.  It  is  stated,  and  with  great 
probability,  that  this  was  the  occasion  on  which  he  was  first 
introduced  to  the  king's  notice,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  Henry's  service  till  three  years  later.  In 
that  of  Woisey  be  undoubtedly  acquired  a  very  intimate  know- 
ledge of  foreign  politics,  and  in  1527  he  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
were  named  commissioned  on  the  part  of  England  in  arranging 
a  treaty  with  the  French  ambassadors  for  the  support  of  an  army 
in  Italy  against  the  emperor.  That  year  he  accompanied  Woisey 
on  hb  important  diplomatic  mission  to  France,  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  which  are  so  graphically  described  by  Cavendish. 
Among  the  imp<^ing  train  who  went  with  the  cardinal — including, 
as  it  did,  several  noblemen  and  privy  councillors — Gardiner 
alone  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  real  heart  of  the 
matter  which  made  this  embassy  a  thing  of  such  peculiar  moment. 
Henry  was  then  particularly  anxious  to  cement  his  alliance  with 
Francis  I.,  and  gain  his  co-operation  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
object  on  which  he  had  secretly  set  his  heart — a  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon.  In  the  course  of  his  progress  through 
France  he  received  orders  from  Henry  to  send  back  his  secretary 
Gardiner,  or,  as  he  was  called  at  court,  Master  Stevens,  for  fresh 
instructions;  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  reply  that  he  positively 
could  not  spare  him  as  he  was  the  only  instrument  be  had  in 
advancing  the  king's  "  secret  matter."  Next  year  Gardiner,  still 
in  the  service  of  Woisey,  was  sent  by  him  to  Italy  along  with 
Edward  Fox,  provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  to  promote 
the  same  business  with  the  pope.  His  despatches  on  this  occasion 
are  still  extant,  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  cause  on  which 
he  was  engaged,  they  certainly  give  a  wonderful  impression  of  the 
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ceal  and  ability  with  which  he  discharged  his  functions.  Here  his 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  canon  law  gave  him  a  great  advantage. 
He  was  instructed  to  procure  from  the  pope  a  decretal  00m- 
niission,  laying  down  principles  of  law  by  which  Wolsey  and 
Campeggio  might  hear  and  determine  the  cause  without  appeal. 
The  demand,  though  supported  by  plausible  pretexts,  was  not 
only  unusual  but  dearly  inadmissible.  Clement  VII.  was  then  at 
Orvieto,  and  had  just  recently  escaped  from  captivity  at  St 
Angcio  at  the  hands  of  the  imperialists.  But  fear  of  offending 
the  emperor  could  not  have  induced  him  to  refuse  a  really 
legitimate  request  from  a  king  like  Henry.  He  naturally  referred 
the  question  to  the  cardinals  about  him;  with  whom  Gardiner 
held  long  arguments,  enforced,  it  would  seem,  by  not  a  little 
browbeating  of  the  CoUege.  What  was  to  be  thought,  he  said,  of 
a  spiritual  guide,  who  either  could  not  or  would  not  show  the 
wanderer  his  way  ?  The  king  and  lords  of  England  would  be 
driven  to  think  that  God  had  taken  away  from  the  Holy  See  the 
key  of  knowledge,  and  that  pontifical  laws  which  were  not  clear 
to  the  pope  himself  might  as  well  be  committed  to  the  flames. 

This  ingenious  pleading,  however,  did  not  serve,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  content  with  a  general  commission  for  Campeggio 
and  Wolsey  to  try  the  cause  in  England.  This,  as  Wolsey  saw, 
was  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose  in  view;  and  he  again 
instructed  Gardiner,  while  thanking  the  pope  for  the  commission 
actually  granted,  to  press  him  once  more  by  very  urgent  pleas, 
to  send  the  desired  decretal  on,  even  if  the  latter  was  only  to  be 
shown  to  the  king  and  himself  and  then  destroyed.  Otherwise, 
he  wrote,  he  would  lose  his  credit  with  the  Jcing,  who  might  even 
be  tempted  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  Rome  altogether.  At 
last  the  pope^to  his  own  bitter  regret  afterwards — gave  what 
*was  desired  on  the  express  conditions  named,  that  Campeggio 
was  to  show  it  to  the  king  and  Wolsey  and  no  one  else,  and  then 
destroy  it,  the  two  legates  holding  their  court  under  the  general 
commission.  After  obtaining  this  Gardiner  returned  home; 
but  early  in  the  following  year,  1529,  when  proceedings  were 
delayed  on  information  of  the  brief  in  Spain,  he  was  sent  once 
more  to  Rome.  This  time,  however,  his  efforts  were  unavailing. 
The  pope  would  make  no  further  concessions,  and  would  not 
even  promise  not  to  revoke  the  cause  to  Rome,  as  he  did  very 
shortly  after. 

Gardiner's  services,  however,  were  fully  appreciated.  He  was 
appointed  the  king's  secretary.  He  had  been  already  some  years 
archdeacon  of  Taunton,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk  was 
added  to  it  in  March  1529,  which  two  years  later  he  resigned  for 
that  of  Leicester.  In  1 530  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge  to  procure 
the  decision  of  the  university  as  to  the  unlawfulness  of  marriage 
with  a  deceased  brother's  wife,  in  accordance  with  the  new  plan 
devised  for  settling  the  question  without  the  pope  s  intervention. 
In  this  he  succeeded,  though  not  without  a  good  deal  of  artifice, 
more  creditable  to  his  ingenuity  than  to  his  virtue.  In  November 
1 531  the  king  rewarded  him  for  his  services  with  thr  bishopric 
of  Winchester,  vacant  by  Wolsey's  death.  The  promotion  was 
unexpeacd,  and  was  accompanied  by  expressions  from  the  king 
which  made  it  still  more  honourable.  As  showing  that  if  he  had 
been  in  some  things  too  subservient,  it  was  from  no  abject,  self- 
seeking  policy  of  his  own.  Gardiner  had,  m  fact,  ere  this  remon* 
strated  boldly  with  his  sovereign  on  some  points,  and  Henry 
now  reminded  him  of  the  fact.  "  I  have  often  squared  with  you, 
Gardiner,"  he  said  familiarly,  "  but  I  love  you  never  the  worse, 
as  the  bish(^ric  I  give  will  convince  you."  In  1 53  iz,  nevertheless, 
he  excited  some  displeasure  in  the  king  by  the  part  he  took  in  the 
preparation  of  the  famous  "  Answer  of  the  Ordinaries  "  to  the 
complaints  brought  against  them  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  this  subject  he  wrote  a  very  manly  letter  to  the  king  in  his  own 
defence. 

His  nest  important  action  was  not  so  creditable;  for  he  was, 
not  exactly,  as  is  often  said,  one  of  Cranmer's  assessors,  but, 
according  to  Cranmer's  own  expression,  "  assistant  "  to  him  as 
counsel  for  the  king,  when  the  archbishop,  in  the  abtence  of 
Queen  Catherine,  pronounced  her  marriage  with  Henry  null  and 
void  on  the  a3rd  of  May  1533.  Immediately  afterwards  he  was 
sent  over  to  Marseilles,  where  an  interview  between  the  pope  and 


Francis  I.  took  place  in  September,  of  which  event  Heniy 
stood  in  great  suspicion,  as  Francis  was  ostensibly  his  most 
cordial  ally,  and  had  hitherto  maintained  the  justice  of  his  cause 
in  the  matter  of  the  divorce.  It  was  at  this  interview  that  Bonner 
intimated  the  appeal  of  Henry  VIII.  to  a  general  council  in  case 
the  pope  should  venture  to  proceed  to  sentence  against  him. 
This  appeal,  and  also  one  on  behalf  of  Cranmer  presented  with  it, 
were  of  Gardiner's  drawing  up.  In  1535  he  and  other  bishops 
were  called  upon  to  vindicate  the  king's  new  title  of  "  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England."  The  result  was  his  celebrated 
treatise  De  vera  obedieraia^  the  ablest,  certainly,  of  all  the 
vindications  of  royal  supremacy.  In  the  same  year  he  had  an 
unpleasant  dispute  with  Cranmer  about  the  visitation  of  his 
diocese.  He  was  also  employed  to  answer  the  pope's  brief 
threatening  to  deprive  Henry  of  his  kingdom. 

During  the  next  few  years  he  was  engaged  in  various  embassies 
in  France  and  Germany.  He  was  indeed  so  much  abroad  that 
he  had  little  influence  upon  the  king's  councils.  But  in  x  539  he 
took  part  in  the  enactment  of  the  severe  statute  of  the  Six  Articles, 
which  led  to  the  resignation  of  Bishops  Latimer  and  Shaxton  and 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestant  party.  In  x  540,  on  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  A  few  years  later  he  attempted,  in  concert  with 
others,  to  fasten  a  charge  of  here^  upon  Archbishop  Cranmer  in 
connexion  with  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles;  and  but  for  the 
personal  inferventlon  of  the  king  he  would  probably  have 
succeeded.  He  was,  in  fact,  though  he  had  supported  the  royal 
supremacy,  a  thorough  opponent  of  the  R^ormation  in  a 
doctrinal  point  of  view,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  even 
repented  his  advocacy  of  the  royal  supremacy.  He  certainly 
had  not  approved  of  Henry's  general  treatment  of  the  church, 
especially  during  the  ascendancy  of  Cromwell,  and  he  was 
frequently  visited  with  storms  of  royal  indignation,  which  he 
schooled  himself  to  bear  with  patience.  In  1544  a  relation  of 
his  own,  named  German  Gardiner,  whom  he  employed  as  his 
secretary,  was  put  to  death  for  treason  in  reference  to  the  king's 
supremacy,  and  his  enemies  insinuated  to  the  king  that  he 
himself  was  of  his  secretary's  way  of  thinking.  But  in  truth  the 
king  had  need  of  him  quite  as  much  as  he  had  of  Cranmer;  for  it 
was  Gardiner,  who  even  under  royal  supremacy,  was  anxious 
to  prove  that  England  had  not  fallen  away  from  the  faith, 
while  Cranmer's  authority  as  primate  was  necessary  to  upholding 
that  supremacy.  Thus  Gardiner  and  the  archbishop  maintained 
opposite  sides  of  the  king's  church  policy;  and  though  Gardiner 
was  encouraged  by  the  king  to  put  up  articles  against  the  arch- 
bbhop  himself  for  heresy,  the  archbishop  could  always  rely  on  the 
king's  protection  in  the  end.  Heresy  was  gaining  ground  in  high 
places,  especially  after  the  king's  marriage  with  Catherine  Parr; 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  the  story  that  the  queen 
herself  was  nearly  committed  for  it  at  one  time,  when  Gardiner, 
with  the  king's  approbation,  censured  some  of  her  expressions 
in  conversation.  In  fact,  just  after  her  marriage,  four  men 
of  the  Court  were  condemned  at  Windsor  and  three  of  them 
were  burned.  The  fourth,  who  was  the  musician  Marbeck,  was 
pardoned  by  Gardiner's  procurement. 

Great  as  Gardiner's  influence  had  been  with  Henry  VIII.,  his 
name  was  omitted  at  the  last  in  the  king's  will,  though  Henry 
was  believed  to  have  intended  making  him  one  of  his  executors. 
Under  Edward  VI.  he  was  completely  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
dominant  party  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  in  dvil  matters.  The 
religious  changes  he  objected  to  both  on  principle  and  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  moved  during  the  king's  minority,  and 
he  resisted  Cranmer's  project  of  a  general  visitation.  His  re- 
monstrances, however,  were  met  by  his  own  committal  to  the 
Fleet,  and  the  visitation  of  his  diocese  was  held  during  his 
imprisonment.  Thouj^  soon  afterwards  released ,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  called  before  the  coundl,  and,  refusing  to  give 
them  satisfaction  on  some  points,  was  thrown  into  the  Tower, 
where  he  continued  during  the  whole  remainder  of  the  reign,  a 
period  slightly  over  five  years.  During  this  time  he  in  vain 
demanded  his  liberty,  and  to  be  called  before  parliament  as  a  peer 
of  the  realm.    His  bishopric  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  Dr 
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Poynet,  a  chaplain  of  Cranmer's  who  had  not  long  before  been 
made  bishop  of  Rochester.  At  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  state  prisoners  of  high  rank  were  in  the 
Tower  along  with  him;  but  the  queen,  on  her  first  entry  into 
London,  set  them  all  at  liberty.  Gardiner  was  restored  to  his 
bishopric  and  appointed  lord  chancellor,  and  he  set  the  crown  on 
the  queen's  head  at  her  coronation.  He  also  opened  her  first 
parliament  and  for  some  time  was  her  leading  councillor. 

He  was  now  called  upon,  in  advanced  life,  to  .undo  not  a  little  of 
the  work  in  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  his  earUer  years — 
to  vindicate  the  legitimacy  of  the  queen's  birth  and  the  lawfulness 
of  her  mother's  marriage,  to  restore  the  old  religion,  and  to 
recant  what  he  himself  had  written  touching  the  royal  supremacy. 
It  is  said  that  he  wrote  a  formal  Pdinodia  or  retractation  of  hin 
book  De  vera  obedienlia,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  now  extant; 
and  the  reference  is  probably  to  his  sermon  on  Advent  Sunday 
1554,  after  Cardinal  Pole  had  absolved  the  kingdom  from  schism. 
As  chancellor  he  had  the  onerous  task  of  negotiating  the  queen's 
marriage  treaty  with  Philip,  to  which  he  shared  the  general 
repugnance,  though  he  could  not  oppose  her  will.  In  executing  it, 
however,  he  took  care  to  make  the  terms  as  advantageous  for 
England  as  possible,  with  express  provision  that  the  Spaniards 
should  in  nowise  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  After  the  coming  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  realm  to  the  see  of  Rome,  he  still  remained  in  high 
favour.  How  far  he  was  responsible  for  the  persecutions  which 
afterwards  arose  is  a  debated  question.  He  no  doubt  approved 
of  the  act,  which  passed  the  House  of  Lords  while  he  presided 
there  as  chancellor,  for  the  revival  of  the  heresy  laws.  Neither 
is  there  any  doubt  that  he  sat  in  judgment  on  Bishop  Plooper, 
and  on  several  other  preachers  whom  he  condemned,  not  exactly 
to  the  flames,  but  to  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood.  The 
natural  consequence  of  this,  indeed,  was  that  when  they  declined, 
even  as  laymen,  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  secular  power  to  be  burned.  Gardiner, 
however,  undoubtedly  did  his  best  to  persuade  them  to  save 
themselves  by  a  course  which  he  conscientiously  followed  himself; 
nor  does  it  appear  that,  when  placed  on  a  commission  along  with 
a  number  of  other  bishops  to  administer  a  severe  law,  be  could 
very  well  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did.  In  his  own  diocese 
no  victim  of  the  persecution  is  known  to  have  suffered  till  after 
his  death;  and,  much  as  he  was  already  maligned  by  opponents, 
there  are  strong  evidences  that  his  natural  disposition  was  humane 
and  generous.  In  May  x  553  he  went  over  to  Calais  as  one  of  the 
English  commissioners  to  promote  peace  with  France;  but  their 
efforts  were  ineffectual.  In  October  1555  he  again  opened  parlia- 
ment as  lord  chancellor,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  month  he 
fell  ill  and  grew  rapidly  worse  till  the  X2th  of  November,  when 
he  died  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

Perhaps  no  celebrated  character  of  that  age  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  ill  merited  abuse  at  the  hands  of  popular 
historians.  That  his  virtue  was  not  equal  to  every  trial  must  be 
admitted,  but  that  he  was  anything  like  the  morose  and  narrow- 
minded  bigot,  he  is  commonly  represented  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  show.  He  has  been  oUled  ambitious,  turbulent, 
crafty,  abject,  vindictive,  bloodthirsty  and  a  good  many  other 
things  besides,  not  quite  in  keeping  with  each  other;  in  aiddition 
to  which  it  is  roundly  asserted  by  Bishop  Burnet  that  he  was 
despised  alike  by  Henry  and  by  Mary,  both  of  whom  made  use  of 
him  as  a  tool.  How  such  a  mean  and  abject  character  submitted 
to  remain  five  years  in  prison  rather  than  change  his  principles  is 
not  very  clearly  explained;  and  as  to  his  being  despised,  we  have 
seen  already  that  neither  Henry  nor  Mary  considered  him  by  any 
means  despicable.  The  truth  is,  there  is  not  a  single  divine  or 
statesman  of  that  day  whose  course  throughout  was  so  thoroughly 
consistent.  He  was  no  friend  to  the  Reformation,  it  is  true,  but 
he  was  at  least  a  conscientious  opponent.  In  doctrine  he  adhered 
to  the  old  faith  from  first  to  last,  while  as  a  question  of  church 
policy,  the  only  matter  for  consideration  -with  him  was  whether 
the  new  laws  and  ordinances  were  constitutionally  justifiable. 

His  merits  as  a  theologian  it  Is  unnecessary  to  discuss;  it  is  as 
a  statesman  and  a  lawyer  that  he  stands  conspicuous.    But  his 


learning  even  in  divinity  was  far  from  commonplace.  The  part 
that  he  was  allowed  to  take  in  the  drawing  up  of  doctrinal 
formularies  in  Henry  VIII. 's  time  is  not  clear;  but  at  a  later 
date  he  was  the  author  of  various  tracts  in  defence  of  the  Real 
Presence  against  Cranmer,  some  of  which,  being  written  in  prison, 
were  published  abroad  under  a  feigned  name.  Controversial 
writings  also  passed  between  him  and  Bucer,  with  whom  he  had 
several  interviews  in  Germany,  when  he  was  there  as  Henry 
VIII. 's  ambassador. 

He  was  a  friend  of  learning  in  every  form,  and  took  great 
interest  especially  in  promoting  the  study  of  Greek  at  Cambridge. 
He  was,  however,  opposed  to  the  new  method  of  pronouncing 
the  language  introduced  by  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  wrote  letters  to 
him  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  upon  the  subject,  in  which,  according 
to  Ascham,  his  opponents  showed  themselves  the  better  critics, 
but  he  the  superior  genius.  In  his  own  household  he  loved  to 
take  in  young  university  men  of  promise;  and  many  whom  be 
thus  encouraged  became  distinguished  in  after  life  as  bishops, 
ambassadors  and  secretaries  of  state.  His  house,  indeed,  was 
spoken  of  by  Leland  as  the  seat  of  eloquence  and  the  special 
abode  of  the  muses. 

He  lies  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  at  Winchester,  where  his 
e£Bgy  is  still  to  be  seen.  0-  Ga.) 

GARDINER,  a  city  of  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  at  the 
confluence  of  Cobbosseecontee  river  with  the  Komebec,  6  m. 
below  Augusta.  Pop.  (1890)  5491;  (xgoo)  5501  (537  foreign- 
born);  (19x0)  531 X.  It  is  served  by  the  Maine  Central  railway. 
The  site  of  the  city  is  only  a  few  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the 
Kennebec  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  this  point;  the  water 
of  the  Cobbosseecontee,  falling  about  X30  ft.  in  a  mile,  furnishes 
the  city  with  good  power  for  its  manufactures  (chiefly  paper, 
machine-shop  products,  and  shoes) .  The  city  exports  considerable 
quantities  of  lumber  and  ice.  Gardiner  was  founded  In  1760  by 
Dr  Sylvester  Gardiner  (x  707^x786),  and  for  a  time  the  settlemeiit 
was  called  Gardinerston;  in  X779,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
town,  the  founder  being  then  a  Tory,  it  was  renamed  IHttston. 
But  in  1803,  when  that  part  of  Pittston  which  lay  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Kennebec  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  and 
new  life  was  given  to  it  by  the  grandson  of  the  founder,  the  present 
name  was  adopted.  Gardiner  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1849. 
The  town  of  Pittston,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Kexmebec,  had  a 
population  of  x  177  in  1900. 

GARDNER,  PERCY  (X846-*  ),  English  classical  archaeo- 
logist, was  bom  in  London,  and  was  educated  at  the  City 
of  London  school  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (fellow,  1872). 
He  was  Disney  professor  of  archaeology  at  Cambridge  from  x88o 
to  1887,  and  was  then  appointed  professor  of  classical  archaeo- 
logy at  Oxford,  where  he  had  a  stimulating  influence  on  the  study 
of  ancient,  and  particularly  Greek,  art.  He  also  became  promi- 
nent as  an  historical  critic  on  Biblical  subjects.  Among  his  works 
are:  Types  of  Creek  Coins  (1883):  A  Numismatic  Conmentary 
on  Pausanias  (with  F.  Imhoof-Blumer,  1887);  New  Chapters  in 
Greek  History  (X892),  an  account  of  excavations  in  Greece  and 
Aisa  Minor;  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  (with  F.  B.  Jevona, 
2nd  ed.  X898);  Grammar  of  Greek  Art  (X905);  Exploraiio 
Evangelica  (X899),  on  the  origin  of  Christian  belief;  A  Historic 
View  of  the  New  Testament  {igoi)i  Growth  of  Christianity  (xgoy). 

His  brother,  Ernest  Asthur  Gardner  (1862-  ),  educateid 
at  the  City  of  London  school  and  Ouus  College,  Cambridge 
(fellow,  X885),  is  also  well  known  as  an  archaeologistr  From 
X887  to  1895  he  was  director  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology 
at  Athens,  and  later  became  professor  of  archaeology  at  University 
College,  London.  His  pubb'cations  include:  Introduaum  to 
Greek  Epigraphy  (X887);  Ancient  Athens  (x9oa);  Handbook  of 
Greek  Sculpture  (1905);  Six  Greek  Sculptors  (x9Xo).  'He  was 
elected  first  Public  Orator  of  l.ondon  University  in  X910. 

GARDNER,  a  township  of  Worcester  county,  Massadiusetts, 
U.S.A.  Pop.  (1890)  8424;  (1900)  10,8x3,  of  whom  3449  were 
foreign-bom;  (X910  census)  X4,699.  The  township  is  traversed 
by  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway.  It  has  an  area  of  ax '4  sq.  m.  of 
hill  country,  well  watered  with  streams  and  ponds,  and  includes 
the  villages  of  Gardner  (15  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Fitchbuxg),  South 
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Cudner  and  Wot  GatdDcr.  In  tlit  lowmhtp  in  the  iiite 
colony  lot  the  inuae,  the  Henry  Heywood  memorul  hcajjitiil, 
ud  the  Levi  Heywiud  rnemoriaL  Ubraiy  (opened  in  i«S«),  a 
menniul  10  Levi  Hryniaod  (ifloa-tASi),  1  prominent  locil 
m»nu(»clurer  ol  chairs,  who  invented  various  kindsot  chait- 
making  macbinery.  By  f  ai  iJie  principal  in dusliy  oi  the  lOHDship 
{dating  Irom  180s)  is  ^e  nunufaclure  of  [hiira.  the  lowuhip 
liaving  in  tgos  the  larseBt  chair  factory  in  the  world;  among  (Jie 
other  manufactures  are  toys,  bahy-carriages,  silver-ware  and 
oil  stoves.  In  IQ05  the  total  Factory  product  of  the  township 
was  valued  al  Is^oi^.oig,  the  furniture  product  alone  amounting 
to  *4,a6j.o&(,  or  851%  of  the  totaL  Canlaer,  formed  from 
pftfttof  Aihbutnham,  TempIetoo.Wcsiminiterand  Winchenden, 
WM  Incnpoisicd  in  ijgj,  and  was  named  in  honour  ol  Col. 
Thomas  Cacdoer  (1714-1 7  7ilr »  paliiol  leader  of  Massachusetli, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  bailie  of  Bunker  Hill. 

See  W.  D.  Herrick,  HulcTy  nf  Idi  Tnm  oj  Gardmr  (CardQer, 
1878).  oovwing  the  ye«i»  i78!-iS7§. 

GARE-roWL'  (Icelaodic    Gtirfu[l:    Caelic.  Cearbtiut),    the 

considered  eninct,  formerly  a  visitor  to  cerlain  remote  Scottish 
islands,  the  Great  Auk  of  most  English  book-wHiers,  and  the 


goose,  and  in  appearance  it  much  resembled  its  smaller  and 
surviving  relative  the  razor^hill  (^Ics  Inda);  but  the  ^ouy 
black  ol  its  head  was  varied  by  a  large  patch  olwliEteoccupying 
nearly  all  the  space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill,  in  place  ol  the 

deep  innsvene  gnwves  instead  of  (he  tmaller  numhir  and  the 
ivory-like  mark  possessed  by  the  ipecies  last  named.     Oihetvise 

evideoce  that  the  gare-fowl's  winter-plumage  differed  Irom  that 
o[  the  breeding-Mason  just  as  ii  ordinajUy  the  case  in  other 
mcmhtrs  ol  the  family  Aliidat  to  which  it  belongi.  The  most 
•triking  cbancterislic  of  the  gare-towl,  however,  was  the  com- 
paratively abortive  condition  ol  its  wings,  the  distal  portions  of 
<  Tlw  name  first  appears,  and  in  this  form,  in  the  Aimnl  t)  Ilirla 
(Si  Kildi)iiiKf  JZtu.C"..  bylhelDrdrcgisler.  SiiGcorfeM'Keniie, 
of  Tarbat.  prinml  by  Pinkerton  in  hi>  CsttRlun  cj  Vc-rat"  'id 
TtKli  (iii.  p.  jya).  and  then  in  Sibbald's  Satlia  illrttrali)  11684). 
Manin  soon  after,  in  hit  Vtja^  U>  SI  KtUa.  ipell  it  '-  Cjirlo>I." 


■bich,  though  the  bird  wai  Just  about  tw 
]|  the  rsioi-bill,  were  almost  eiaclly  o 
ipecin— proving,  if  mote  diiect  evid 
nabilily  to  fly. 

The  most  previ- 
me  which  has  b< 
[enetally  good  r 


re-fow 


repeated  so  often,  and  in  b 
Le  and  wide  di^Kml,  that 
luUlion  seems  ajmnst hopeless.  Thisis  thenoti 
bird  posseuinf  a  very  high  notthem  range,  and 
be  looked  for  by  Arctic  aploreis.  How  this  eiro 
ke  too  long  to  lell,  but  the  fact  remams  indii 
siting  awie  general  assertions  resting  on  no  evidence  worthy  ol 


tike 


is  cleat  that  the  olde 
better  of  their  knowledges 
hive  been  blindly  tepealet 


credit . 


.  aU 


ding  to  Prof.  Kcii 
betnilh.isopenl 
lologisti  let  their  i 


but  by  degi 


lirsuccesson.     Another 

e  the  dodo  and  dinomis. 
If  any  reliance  cube 


tbis  statement  il  absolutely  unlrue-  OI  the  dodo  all  we  know  is 
tbat  il  flourished  in  Mauritius,  its  only  abode,  at  the  time  the 
island  was  dixoveied,  and  that  some  looyeatslalerit  had  ceased 

acts  it  was  accomplished  by  hit  thoughtless  agents  (,Pltii.  Tranj., 
i860,  p.  in)-  The  eiiinciioo  of  Ibe  Dinonis  b'es  beyond  Ihe 
tinge  of  recorded  history.  Supposing  il  even  to  have  taken 
place  at  Ihe  very  latest  period  us  yel  suggested — and  there  is 
much  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  such  a  supposition— little  but  on] 
irodilion  remains  to  lell  us  how  its  eiliipaiion  was  eflected. 
That  il  existed  alter  New  Zealand  was  inhabited  by  mux  is  indeed 
certain,  and  there  il  not  hing  exlraordlnaiy  in  Ihe  proved  fact  thai 
ibe  early  setlleia  (ol  whatever  race  Ihey  were)  killed  and  ate 


■hole 


holly  w. 


id  then 


lealh  by  n 
:ing.     The  contrary  is  tb 


populj 


from  their  lips  by  one  of  the  motl  careful  nalunlisti  who  ever 
lived,  John  Wollcy,  thai  the  litest  survlvon  of  the  species  were 
caught  and  killed  fay  eipeditions  expressly  organized  with  the 
view  of  supplying  Ihe  demands  of  caterers  to  the  various  museunu 
of  Europe.  In  like  manner  Ihe  foci  is  incontestable  that  ils 
breeding-ilations  in  the  western  part  of  the  Atlantic  were  for 
Ihieeceoluries  regularly  visited  and  devaslaitdwitfa  the  combined 
objects  of  fuiDishing  food  or  bail  to  the  fishermen  from  very  early 
days,  and  ils  final  eitinction,  according  to  Sir  KJchard  Bonny- 
castle  (JVer/twiid/tiHj  in  iS^i.i.  p.  131),  wu  owing  to  "  the  ruth- 
less trade  in  ils  eggs  and  skin."  There  is  no  doubt  thai  one  of  Ihe 
chief  stations  ol  this  species  in  Icelandic  waters  disappeired 
through  volcanic  action,  and  that  the  destruction  of  the  old 
Gcirfugiaskir  drove  some  ai  least  of  the  birds  which  frequented  it 
10  a  rock  nearerthe  mainland,  where  they  were  exposed  la  danger 
from  which  they  had  in  their  former  abode  been  comparatively 
free;  yel  on  this  rock  (Eldey  -  fire-island)  they  were  "  specially 
hunted  down  "  whenever  opportunity  i^tred,  until  the  stock 
there  was  wholly  exiiipaied  in  1144. 

I  thai  entertained  by  John  Gould 

where  he  says  that  "  formerly  this 
irthempatttof  the  British  Islands, 
^l  the  commence. 

ibably  fared,  up  10 


n  his  Bird 
Jirdwi 


*/  Grtal  B 
i  plentiful  in  aL 


century,  however. 
1  it  doubtless  ex isi 
num  ben  annually' 
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Orkneys,  we  know  that  George  Low,  who  died  in  ijgSi  says  in  his 
posthumously-published  Fauna  Oraidcnsis  that  he  could  not  find 
it  was  ever  seen  there;  and  on  Bullock's  visit  in  x8ia  he  was  told, 
says  Montagu  {Orn.  Diet.  A  pp.),  that  one  male  only  had  made  its 
appearance  for  a  long  time.  This  bird  he  saw  and  imsuccessf ully 
hunted,  but  it  was  killed  soon  after  his  departure,  while  its  mate 
had  been  killed  just  before  his  arrival,  and  none  have  been  seen 
there  since.  As  to  the  Hebrides,  St  Kilda  is  the  only  locality 
recorded  for  it,  and  the  last  example  known  to  have  been  obtained 
there,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  was  that  given  to  Fleming  (Edinb. 
Phil.  Joum.  z.  p.  96)  in  1821  or  1822,  having  been  some  time 
before  captured  by  Mr  Maclellan  of  Glass.  That  the  gare-fowl 
was  not  plentiful  in  either  group  of  islands  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
as  also  is  the  impossibility  of  its  continuing  to  breed  "  up  to  the 
year  1830." 

But  mistakes  like  these  are  not  confined  to  British  authors. 
As  on  the  death  of  an  ancient  hero  myths  gathered  round  his 
memory  as  quickly  as  clouds  round  the  setting  sun,  so  have  stories, 
probable  as  well  as  impossible,  accumulated  over  the  true  history  of 
this  species,  and  it  behoves  the  conscientious  naturalist  to  exercise 
more  than  common  caution  in  sifting  the  truth  from  the  large 
mass  of  error.  Americans  have  asserted  that  the  specimen  which 
belonged  to  Audubon  (now  at  Vassar  College)  was  obtained' by 
him  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  though  there  is  Macgillivray's 
distinct  statement  {Brit,  Birdst  v.  p.  559)  that  Audubon  pro- 
cured it  in  London.  The  account  given  by  Degland  (Orn.  Europ. 
ii.  p.  529)  in  1849,  and  repeated  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  by 
M.  Gerbe,  of  its  extinaion  in  Orkney,  is  so  manifestly  absurd  that 
it  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full:  "  II  se  trouvait  en  assez  grand 
nombre  U  y  a  une  quinzaine  d*ann£es  aux  Orcades;  mais  le 
ministre  presby  t^rien  dans  le  Mainland,  en  offrant  une  forte  prime 
aux  personnes  qui  lui  apportaient  cet  oiseau,  a  €ii  cause  de  sa 
destruction  sur  ces  tics."  The  same  author  claims  the  species  as  a 
visitor  to  the  shores  of  France  on  the  testimony  of  Hardy 
{Annuaire  normand,  1841,  p.  298),  which  he  grievously  misquotes 
both  in  his  own  work  and  in  another  place  iNaumannia,  1855, 
p.  423),  thereby  misleading  an  anonymous  English  writer  {Nat. 
Hist.  Rev.,  1865,  p.  47s)  and  numerous  German  readers. 

John  Milne  in  1875  visited  Funk  Island,  one  of  the  former 
resorts  of  the  gare-fowl,  or  "  penguin,"  as  it  was  there  called,  in 
the  Newfoundland  seas,  a  place  where  bones  had  before  been 
obtained  by  Stuvitz,  and  natural  mummies  so  lately  as  1863  and 
1864.  Landing  on  this  rock  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  brought  off 
a  rich  cargo  of  its  remains,  belonging  to  no  fewer  than  fifty  birds, 
some  of  them  in  size  exceeding  any  that  had  before  been  known. 
His  collection  was  subsequently  dispersed,  most  of  the  specimens 
finding  their  way  into  various  public  museums, 

A  literature  by  no  means  inconnderabte  has  grown  up  respecting 
the  gare-fowl.  Neglecting  works  of  general  baring,  few  of  which 
are  without  many  inaccuracies,  the  foUowing  treatises  may  be 
especially  mentioned: — ^J.  J.  S.  Stecnstrup,  "Et  Bidrag  til  Gcir- 
fuglens  Naturhistorie  og  saerligt  til  Kundskaben  om  dens  tidligere 
Udbredningskreds,"  Naturk.  Foren.  Vidensh.  MeddeUlser  (Copen- 
hagen, 1855).  p.  33;  E.  Charlton,  "On  the  Great  Auk,"  Trans. 
Tyneside  Nat.  FiddClub,  iv.  p.  in;  "  Abstract  of  Mr  J.  Wolley's 
Researches  in  Iceland  respecting  the  Gare-fowl,"  Ibis  (1861),  p.  374; 
W  Preyer,  "  Ober  Plautus  intents,**  Joum.  fUr  Om.  (1862),  pp. 
1 10,  337) ;  K.  E.  von  Baer,  "  Uber  das  Aussterbcn  der  Tierarten  in 


33 
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p.  317: 

Gare-fowl  and  its  Historians,"  Nat.  Hist.  Rat.  v.  p.  467;  J.  H. 
Gumey,  jun.,  "  On  the  Great  Auk,"  Zodof^sl  (2nd  scr.),  pp.  1442, 
1639;  H.   Reeks,   "Great  Auk  in  Newfoundland."  &c.,  op.   cit. 


omitted  to  the  happy  exercise  of  poetic  fancy  with  which  Charles 
Ktngslcy  was  enabled  to  introduce  the  chief  facts  of  the  rare-fowl's 
extinction  (derived  from  one  of  the  above-named  papers)  into  his 
charming  Water  Babies.  (A.  N.) 

GARFIELD,  JAMES  ABRAM  (1831-1881),  twentieth  president 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  November  1831 
in  a  log  cabin  in  the  little  frontier  town  of  Orange,  Cuyahoga 
county,  Ohio.    His  early  years  were  spent  in  the  performance 


of  such  labour  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  every  farmer's  son  in  the  new 
states,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  such  education  as  could  be  had 
in  the  district  schools  held  for  a  few  weeks  each  winter.  But  life 
on  a  farm  was  not  to  his  liking,  and  at  sixteen  he  left  home  and 
set  off  to  make  a  living  in  some  other  way.  A  book  of  stories 
of  adventure  x>n  the  sea,  which  he  read  over  aiid  over  again  when 
a  boy,  had  filled  him  with  a  longing  for  a  seafaring  life.  He 
decided,  therefore,  to  become  a  sailor,  and,  in  1848,  tramping 
across  the  country  to  Cleveland,  Ohio^  he  sought  employment 
from  the  captain  of  a  hike  schooner.  But  the  captain  drove  him 
from  the  deck,  and,  wandering  on  in  search  of  work,  he  fell  in 
with  a  canal  boatman  who  engaged  him.  During  some  mcmths 
young  Garfield  served  as  bowsman,  deck-hand  and  driver  of  a 
canal  boaL  An  attack  of  the  ague  sent  him  home,  and  on 
recovery,  having  resolved  to  attend  a  high  school  and  fit  himself 
to  become  a  teacher,  he  passed  the  next  four  years  in  a  hard 
struggle  with  poverty  and  in  an  earnest  effort  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion, studying  for  a  short  time  in  the  Geauga  Seminary  at  Chester, 
Ohio.  He  worked  as  a  teacher,  a  carpenter  and  a  farmer; 
studied  for  a  time  at  the  Western  Reserve  Eclectic  Institute 
at  Hiram,  Ohio,  which  afterward  became  Hiram  College,  and 
finally  entered  Williams  College.  On  graduation,  in  x856t 
Garfield  became  professor  of  ancient  languages  and  literature 
in  the  Eclectic  Institute  at  Hiram,  and  within  a  year  had  risen 
to  the  presidency  of  the  institution. 

Soon  afterwaids  he  entered  political  life.  In  the  eariy  days 
of  the  Republican  party,  when  the  shameful  scenes  of  the  Kansas 
struggle  were  exciting  the  whole  country,  and  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  1857  and  1858,  he  became  known  as  an  effective 
speaker  and  ardent  anti-slavery  man.  His  reward  for  his  services 
was  election  in  1859  to  the  Ohio  Senate  as  the  member  from 
Portage  and  Summit  counties.  When  the  "  cotton  states " 
seceded,  Garfield  appeared  as  a  warm  supporter  of  vigorous 
measures.  He  was  one  of  the  six  Ohio  senators  who  voted 
against  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
(Feb.  a8th,  x86i)  forbidding  any  constitutional  amendment 
which  should  give  Congress  the  power  to  abolish  or  interfoe 
with  slavery  in  any  state;  he  upheld  the  right  of  the  government 
to  coerce  seceded  states;  defended  the  "  Million  War  Bill " 
appropriating  a  million  dollars  for  the  state's  military  expenses; 
and  when  the  call  came  for  75,000  troops,  he  moved  that  Ohio 
furnish  ao,ooo  soldiers  and  three  millions  of  dollars  as  her  share. 
He  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  on  the  outbreak  of 
war  he  at  once  offered  his  services  to  the  governor,  and  became 
lieutenant-colonel  and  then  colonel  of  the  42nd  Ohio  Volunteers, 
recruited  largely  from  among  his  former  students.  He  served 
in  Kentucky,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  early  in  1862;  took  part  in  the  second  day's 
fighting  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  served  as  chief  of  staff  under 
Rosecrans  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberiand  in  1863,  fought  at 
Chickamauga,  and  was  made  a  major-general  of  volunteers  for 
gallantry  in  that  battle.  In  1862  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress  from  the  Ashtabula  district  of  Ohio,  and,  resigning  his 
military  commission,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  December  1863.  In  Congress  he  joined  the  radical  wing  of 
the  Republican  party,  advocated  the  confiscation  of  Confederate 
property,  approved  and  defended  the  Wade-Davis  manifesto 
denouncing  the  tamcness  of  Lincoln,  and  was  soon  recognixed 
as  a  hard  worker  and  ready  speaker.  Capacity  for  work  brought 
him  places  on  important  committees — ^he  was  chairman  suc- 
cessively of  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  the  committee  on 
banking  and  currency,  and  the  committee  on  appropriations, — 
and  his  ability  as  a  speaker  enabled  him  to  achieve  distinction 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  to  rise  to  leadership.  Between 
1863  and  1873  Garfield  delivered  speeches  of  importance  on 
"  The  Constitutional  Amendment  to  abolish  Slavery,"  "  The 
Freedman's  Bureau,"  "The  Reconstruction  of  the  Rebel  States," 
"  The  Public  Debt  and  Specie  Payments,"  "  Reconstruction/* 
"  The  Currency,"  "  Taxation  of  United  Sutes  Bonds,"  *'  Enforc- 
ing the  14th  Amendment,"  "  National  Aid  to  Education," 
and  "  the  Right  to  Originate  Revenue  Bills."  The  year  1874 
was  one  of  disaster  to  the  Republican  party.    The  greenback 
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issae,  the  troubles  growing  out  of  roconstniction  in  the  South, 
the  CrMit  Mobilier  and  the  "  Salary  Grab/'  disgusted  thousands 
of  independent  voters  and  sent  a  wave  of  Democracy  over  the 
country.  Garfield  himself  was  accused  of  corruption  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Credit  Mobilier  scand^J,  but  the  charge  was 
never  proved.  A  Republican  convention  in  hisdistrict  demanded 
his  resignation,  and  re-election  seemed  impossible;  but  he 
defended  himself  in  two  pamphlets,  "Increase  of  Salaries" 
and  "  Review  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Cr£dit  Mobilier  Com- 
pany," made  a  village-to-village  canvass,  and  was  victorious. 
In  1876  Garfield  for  the  eighth  time  was  chosen  to  represent  his 
district;  and  afterwards  as  one  of  the  two  representatives  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  House,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Electoral 
Commission  which  decided  the  dispute  regarding  the  presidential 
election  of  1876.  When,  in  1877,  James  G.  Blaine  was  made 
a  senator  from  Maine,  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  to  Garfield,  and  he  became  the  Republican 
candidate  for  speaker.  But  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  in 
the  House,  and  he  was  defeated.  Hayes,  the  new  president, 
having  chosen  John  Sherman  to  be  his  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
an  effort  was  made  to  send  Garfield  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  Sherman's  place.  But  the  president  needed  his  services 
in  the  House,  and  he  was  not  elected  to  the  Senate  tmtil 
1880. 

The  time  had  now  come  (x88o)  when  the  Republican  party 
must  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  General  Grant 
had  served  two  terms  (1869-1877),  and  the  unwritten  law  of 
custom  condemned  his  being  given  another.  But  the  "  bosses  " 
of  the  Republican  party  in  three  great  States — New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois — were  determined  that  he  should  be 
renominated.  These  men  and  their  followers  were  known  as 
the  "  stalwarts."  Opposed  to  them  were  two  other  factions, 
one  supporting  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  and  the  other  John 
Sherman,  of  Ohio.  When  the  convention  met  and  the  balloting 
began,  the  contest  along  these  factional  lines  started  in  earnest. 
For  eight-9.nd-twenty  ballots  no  change  of  any  consequence  was 
noticeable.  Though  votes  were  often  cast  for  ten  names,  there 
were  but  two  real  candidates  before  the  convention,  Grant  and 
Blaine.  That  the  partisans  of  neither  would  yield  in  favour  of 
the  other  was  (xrtain.  That  the  choice  therefore  rested  with  the 
supporters  of  the  minor  candidates  was  manifest,  and  with  the 
cry  "  Anything  to  beat  GrantI "  an  effort  was  made  to  find 
some  man  on  whom  the  opposition  could  unite.  Such  a  man 
was  Garfield.  His  long  term  of  service  in  the  House,  his  leader- 
ship of  his  party,  on  its  floor,  his  candidacy  for  the  speakership, 
and  his  recent  election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  marked  him 
out  as  the  available  man.  Between  the  casting  of  the  first  and 
the  thirty-third  ballot,  Garfield,  who  was  the  leader  of  Sherman's 
adherents  in  the  convention,  had  sometimes  received  one  or  two 
votes  and  at  other  times  none.  On  the  thirty-fourth  he  received 
seventeen,  on  the  next  fifty,  and  on  the  next  almost  the  entire 
vote  hitherto  cast  for  Blaine  and  Sherman,  and  was  declared 
nominated.  During  the  campaign  Garfidd  was  subject  to 
violent  personal  abuse;  the  fact  that  he  was  alleged  to  have 
received  $329  from  the  Credit  Mobilier  as  a  dividend  on  stock 
led  his  opponents  to  raise  the  campaign  cry  of  "  329,"  and  this 
number  was  placarded  in  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  printed 
in  flaring  type  in  partisan  newspapers.  The  forged  "  Morey 
letter,"  in  which  he  was  made  to  appear  as  opposed  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Chinese,  was  widely  circulated  and  injured  his 
candidacy  in  the  West.  That  the  charges  against  Garfield  were 
not  generally  credited,  however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
received  214  electoral  votes  to  his  opponent's  155.  He  was 
inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March  x88i. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  president  was  unequal  to  the  task  of 
composing  the  differences  in  his  party.  For  his  secretary  of  state 
he  chose  James  G.  Blaine,  the  bitterest  political  enemy  of  Senator 
Roscoe  Conkling  (q.v.)  the  leader  of  the  New  York  "  stalwarts." 
Without  consulting  the  New  York  senators,  Garfield  appointed 
William  H.  Robertson,  another  political  enemy  of  Conkling's,  to 
the  desirable  post  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and 
thereby  destroyed  all  prospects  of  party  harmony.  On  the  and  of 


July,  while  on  his  way  to  attend  the  commencement  exercises  at 
Williams  College,  the  new  president  was  shot  in  a  Wadiington 
raflway  station  by  a  disappointed  office-seeker  named  Charles 
J.  Guiteau,  whose  mind  had  no  doubt  been  somewhat  influenced 
by  the  abuse  lavished  upon  the  president  by  his  party  opponents; 
and  on  the  19th  of  September  i88z,  he  died  at  Elberon,  New 
Jersey,  whither  he  had  been  removed  on  the  6th.  He  was  buried 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  in  1890  a  monument  was  erected  by 
popular  subscription  to  his  memory. 

In  1858  Garfield  had  married  Miss  Lucretia  Rudolph,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  children.  His  son,  Harry  Augustus  Garfield 
(b.  1863)  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1885,  practised  law  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1888^1903,  was  professor  of  politics  at 
Princeton  University  in  x903-z9oS,  and  in  190&  became  president 
of  Williams  College.  Another  son,  James  Rudolph  Garpislo 
(b.  X  865) ,  also  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1 885  and  practised 
law  in  Cleveland;  he  was  a  Republican  member  of  the  Ohio 
Senate  in  1896-1899,  was  commissioner  of  corporations,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labour,  in  X903-X907,  attracting  wide 
attention  by  his  reports  on  certain  large  industrial  organizations, 
and  was  secretary  of  the  interior  (X907-1909)  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Roosevelt. 

President  Garfield's  writings,  edited  by  Burke  A.  Hinsdale,  were 
publlahed  at  Boston,  in  two  volumes,  in  1882.  (J.  B.  McM.) 

GAR-FISHt  the  zuime  given  to  a  genus  of  fishes  (Bdone)  found 
in  nearly  all  the  temperate  and  tropical  seas,  and  readily  recog- 
nized by  their  long,  slender,  compressed  and  silvery  body,  and  by 
their  jaws  being  produced  into  a  long,  pointed,  bony  and  sharply- 
toothed  beak.  About  fifty  species  are  known  from  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  some  attaining  to  a  length  of  4  or  5  ft.  One 
species  is  common  on  the  British  coasts,  and  is  well  known  by  the 
names  of  "long-nose,"  "green-bone,"  &c.  The  last  name  is 
given  to  those  fishes  on  account  of  the  peculiar  green  colour  of 
their  bones,  which  deters  many  people  from  eating  them,  although 
their  flesh  is  well  flavoured  and  perfectly  wholesome.  The 
skipper  (Scomberesox)  and  half-beak  (Hemirhamphus),  in  which 
the  lower  jaw  only  is  prolonged,  are  fishes  nearly  akin  to  the 
gar-pikes.  

GARGANEY'  (North-Italian,  Cargandh),  or  Summer-Teal, 
the  Anas  qutrquedula  and  A.  circia  of  Linnaeus  (who  made,  as 
did  Willughby  and  Ray,  two  species  out  of  one),  and  the  type  of 
Stephens's  genus  Querqueduia.  This  bird  is  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  AnatidaCf  and  has  gained  its  common  English  name  from 
being  almost  exclusively  a  summer-visitant  to  England  where 
nowadays  it  only  regularly  resorts  to  breed  in  some  of  the  East- 
Norfolk  Broads,  though  possibly  at  one  time  it  was  found  at  the 
same  season  throughout  the  great  Fen-district.  Slightly  larger 
than  the  common  teal  {A.crccca),ihc  male  is  readily  distinguished 
therefrom  by  its  peculiarly-coloured  head,  the  sides  of  which  are 
nutmeg-brown,  closely  freckled  with  short  whitish  streaks,  while 
a  conspicuous  white  curved  line  descends  backwards  from  the 
eyes.  The  upper  wing-coverts  are  bluish  grey,  the  scapulars 
black  with  a  white  diaft-stripe,  and  the  wing-spot  (speculum) 
greyish  green  bordered  above  and  below  by  white.  The  female 
dosely  resembles  the  hen  teal,  but  possesses  no  wing-spot.  In 
Ireland  or  Scotland  the  garganey  is  very  rare,  and  though  it 
is  recorded  from  Iceland,  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  its 
occurrence  there  is  needed.  It  has  not  a  high  northern  range, 
and  its  appearance  in  Norway  and  Sweden  is  casual.  Though  it 
breeds  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  none  can  it  be  said  to  be 
common;  but  it  ranges  far  to  the  eastward  in  Asia — even  to 
Formosa,  according  to  Swinhoe — and  yearly  visits  India  in 
winter  in  enormous  numbers.  Those  that  breed  in  Norfolk 
arrive  somewhat  late  in  spring  and  make  their  nests  in  the  vast 
reed-beds  which  border  the  Broads— a  situation  rarely  or  never 
chosen  by  the  teal.  The  labyrinth  or  bony  enlargement  of  the 
trachea  in  the  male  garganey  differs  in  form  from  that  described 
in  any  other  drake,  being  more  oval  and  placed  nearly  in  the 

>  The  word  was  introduced  by  Willughby  from  Gesner  (Orn.,  lib. 
iii.  p.  137),  but,  though  generally  adopted  by  authors,  teems  never  to 
have  become  other  than  a  book-name  in  Englbh.  the  bird  being  in- 
variably known  in  the  parts  of  this  island  where  it  is  indigenous  as 
"  summer-teal." 
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median  line  of  the  windpipe,  instead  of  on  one  side,  as  is  usually 
the  case. 

QAROAHO,  MONTE  (anc.  Gargauus  Mons),  a  massive 
mountaiootts  peninsula  projecting  E.  from  the  N.  coast  of  Apulia, 
Italy,,  and  belonging  geologically  to  the  opposite  Dalmatian 
coast;  it  was  indeed  separated  from  the  rest  of  Italy  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea  as  late  as  the  Tertiary  period.  The  lUghest  point 
(Monte  Calvo)  is  3465  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  oak  forests 
for  which  it  was  renowned  in  Roman  times  have  entirely 
disappeared. 

GARGOYLE,  or  Gukgoyle  (from  the  Fr.  gargouiUe,  originally 
the  throat  or  gullet,  d.  Lat.  gttrgidio,  gula^  and  similar  words 
derived  from  root  gar,  to  swallow,  the  word  representing  the 
gurgling  sound  of  water;  Ital.  douia  di  grande-,  Get.  Ausguss)f 
in  architecture,  the  carv^  termination  to  a  spout  which  conveys 
away  the  water  from  the  gutters.  Gargoyles  are  mostly  grotesque 
figures.  The  term  is  applied  more  especially  to  medieval  work, 
but  throughout  all  ages  some  means  of  throwing  the  water  off  the 
roofs,  when  not  conveyed  in  gutters,  has  been  adopted,  and  in 
Egypt  there  are  gargoyles  to  eject  the  water  used  in  the  washing 
of  the  sacred  vessels  which  would  seem  to  have  been  done  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  temples.  In  Greek  temples  the  water  from  the 
roof  passed  through  the  mouths  of  lions  whose  heads  were  carved 
or  modelled  in  the  marble  or  terra-cotta  cymatium  of  the  cornice. 
At  Pompeii  large  numbers  of  terra-cotta  gargoyles  have  been 
found  which  were  modelled  in  the  shape  of  various  animals. 

OARHWAL,  or  Gukwal.  z.  A  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Rumaon  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  It  has  an  area  of 
5629  sq.  m.,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  rugged  mountain 
ranges  running  in  all  directions,  and  separated  by  narrow  valleys 
which  in  some  cases  become  deep  gorges  or  ravines.  The  only 
level  portion  of  the  district  is  a  narrow  strip  of  waterless  forest 
between  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  and  the  fertile  plains 
of  Rohilkhand.  The  highest  mountains  are  in  the  north,  the 
principal  peaks  being  Nanda  Devi  (35,661  ft.),  Kamet  (25,413), 
Trisul  (23,383),  Badrinath  (23,210),  Dunagiri  (23,181)  and 
Kedamath  (22,853).  The  Alaknanda,  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
the  Ganges,  receives  with  its  affluents  the  whole  drainage  of  the 
district.  At  Devaprayag  the  Alaknanda  joins  the  Bhagirathi, 
and  thenceforward  the  united  streams  bear  the  name  of  the 
Ganges.  Cultivation  is  principally  confined  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  rivers,  which  are  employed  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. Garhwal  originally  consisted  of  52  petty  chieftainships, 
each  chief  with  his  own  independent  fortress  (gark).  Nearly 
500  years  ago,  one  of  these  chiefs,  Ajai  P&l,  reduced  aU.  the  minor 
principalities  under  his  own  sway,  and  founded  the  Garhwal 
kingdom.  He  and  his  ancestors  ruled  over  Garhwal  and  the 
adjacent  state  of  Tehri,  in  an  uninterrupted  line  till  1803,  when 
the  Gurkhas  invaded  Kumaonand  Garhwal,  driving  the  Garhwal 
chief  into  the  plains.  For  twelve  years  the  Gurkhas  ruled  the 
country  with  a  rod  of  iron,  until  a  series  of  encroachments  by 
them  on  British  territory  led  to  the  war  with  Nepal  in  1814. 
At  the  termination  of  the  campaign,  Garhwal  and  Kumaon  were 
converted  into  British  districts,  while  the  Tehri  principality 
was  restored  to  a  son  of  the  former  chief.  Since  annexation, 
Garhwal  has  rapidly  advanced  in  material  prosperity.  Pop. 
(1901)  439,900.  Two  battalions  of  the  Indian  army  (the  39th 
Garhwal  Rifles)  are  recruited  in  the  district,  which  also  contains 
the  military  cantonment  of  Lansdowne.  Grain  and  coarse  doth 
arc  exported,  and  salt,  borax,  live  stock  and  wool  are  imported, 
the  trade  with  Tibet  being  considerable.  The  administrative 
headquarters  are  at  the  village  of  Pauri,  but  Srinagar  is  the 
largest  place.  This  is  an  important  mart,  as  is  also  Kotdwara, 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  railway 
from  Najibabad. 

3.  A  native  state,  also  known  as  Tehri,  after  its  capital;  area 
4180  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  268,885.  It  adjoins  the  district 
mentioned  above,  and  its  topographical  features  are  similar. 
It  contains  the  sources  of  both  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
which  are  visited  by  thousands  of  Hindu  pilgrims.  The  gross 
revenue  is  about  £38,000,  of  which  nearly  haU  is  derived  from 
forests.   No  tribute  is  paid  to  the  British  government. 


GARIBALDI.  GIUSEPPE  (z8o7-z88a),  Italian  patriot, 
bom  at  Nice  on  the  4th  of  July  Z807.  As  a  youth  he  fled  from 
home  to  esc^>e  a  derical  «lucation,  but  afterwards  joined  his 
father  in  the  coasting  trade.  After  joining  the  "  Giovine  Italia  *' 
he  entered  the  Sardinian  navy,  and,  with  a  number  of  companions 
on  board  the  frigate  "  Euridice,"  plotted  to  seixc  the  vessd  and 
occupy  the  arsenal  of  Genoa  at  the  moment  when  Mazxini's 
Savoy  expedition  should  enter  Piedmont.  The  plot  being 
discovered,  Garibaldi  fled,  but  was  condemned  to  death  by 
default  on  the  3rd  of  June  1834.  Escaping  to  South  America 
in  Z836,  he  was  given  letters  of  marque  by  the  state  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  which  had  revolted  against  Brazil.  After  a  series 
of  victorious  engagements  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  subjected  to 
severe  torture,  which  dislocated  his  limbs.  Regaining  liberty,  be 
renewed  the  war  against  Brazil,  and  took  Porto  Allegro.  During 
the  campaign  he  met  his  wife,  Anita,  who  became  his  inseparable 
companion  and  mother  of  three  children,  Anita,  Ricciotti  and 
Mcnotti  Passing  into  the  service  of  Uruguay,  he  was  sent  to 
Corrientes  with  a  small  flotilla  to  oppose  Rosas's  forces,  but 
was  overtaken  by  Admiral  Brown,  against  whose  fleet  be  fought 
for  three  days.  When  his  ammunition  was  exhausted  he  burned 
his  ships  and  escaped.  Returning  to  Montevideo,  he  formed  the 
Italian  Legion,  with  which  he  won  the  battles  of  Cerro  and  Sant' 
Antonio  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and  assured  the  freedom  of 
Uruguay.  Refusing  all  honours  and  recompense,  he  prepared  to 
return  to  Italy  upon  recdving  news  of  the  indpient  revolutionary 
movement.  In  October  1847  he  wrote  to  Pius  IX.,  offering  his 
services  to  the  Church,  whose  cause  he  for  a  moment  believed  to 
be  that  of  national  liberty. 

Landing  at  Nice  on  the  24th  of  June  1848,  he  placed  his  sword 
at  the  disposal  of  Charles  Albert,  and,  after  various  difficulties 
with  the  Piedmontese  war  office,  formed  a  volunteer  army  3000 
strong,  but  shortly  alter  taking  the  fidd  was  obliged,  by  the 
defeat  of  Custozza,  to  flee  to  Switzerland.    Proceeding  thence  to 
Rome,  he  was  entrusted  by  the  Roman  republic  with  the  defence 
of  San  Pancrazio  against  the  French,  where  he  gained  the  victory 
of  the  30th  of  April  1849,  remaining  all  day  in  the  saddle,  although 
wounded  in  the  side  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight.    From  the  3rd 
of  May  until  the  30th  of  May  he  was  continuously  engaged 
against  the  Bourbon  troops  at  Palestrina,  Velletri  and  elsewhere, 
dispersing  an  army  of  20,000  men  with  3000  volunteers.    After 
the  fall  of  Rome  he  left  the  city  at  the  head  of  4000  volunteers, 
with  the  idea  of  joining  the  defenders  of  Venice,  and  started  on 
that  wonderful  retreat  through  central  Italy  pursued  by  the 
armies  of  France,  Austria,  Spain  and  Naples.    By  his  consommaie 
generalship  and  the  matchless  endurance  of  his  men  the  pursuers 
were  evaded  and  San  Marino  reached,  though  with  a  sadly 
diminished  force.    Garibaldi  and  a  few  followers,  induding  hii 
devoted  wife  Anita,  after  vainly  attempting  to  reach  Venice, 
where  the  tricolor  still  floated,  took  refuge  in  the  pine  forests  of 
Ravenna;  the  Austrians  were  seeking  him  in  all  directions,  aod 
most  of  Ids  legionaries  were  captured  and  shot;   Anita  died  near 
Comacchio,  and  he  himself  fled  across  the  peninstila,  being  assisted 
by  all  classes  of  the  people,  to  Tuscany,  whence  he  escaped  to 
Piedmont  and  ultimately  to  America.    At  New  York,  in  order  to 
earn  a  living,  he  became  first  a  chandler,  and  afterwards  a  trading 
skipper,  returning  to  Italy  in  1854  with  a  small  fortune,  and 
purchasing  the  i^nd  of  Caprera,  on  which  he  built  the  house 
thenceforth  his  home.    On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1859  be  was 
placed   in   command  of  the  Alpine   infantry,  ddeating  the 
Austrians  at  Casale  on  the  8th  of  May,  crossing  the  Tidno  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  and,  alter  a  series  of  victorious  fights,  libcntiog 
Alpine  territory  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Tirol.    When  about  10 
enter  Austrian  territory  proper  his  advance  was,  ho«e\Tr, 
checked  by  the  armistice  of  Villafranca. 

Returning  to  Como  to  wed  the  countess  Raimondi,  by  whom 
he  had  been  aided  during  the  campaign,  he  was  I4>prisfd. 
immediately  after  the  wedding,  of  certain  drcumstances  which 
caused  him  at  once  to  abandon  that  lady  and  to  start  for  oeotxal 
Italy.  Forbidden  to  invade  the  Romagna,  he  returned  in- 
dignantly to  Caprera,  where  with  CriH>i  and  Bertani  be  pUoaed 
the  invasion  of  Sidly.     Assured  by  Sir  James  Hudson  of  the 
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sympathy  of  England,  he  began  active  preparations  for  the 
expedition  to  Marsala.  At  the  last  moment  he  hesitated,  but 
Crispi  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  sail  from  Genoa  on  the 
5th  of  May  i860  with  two  vessels  carrying  a  volunteer  corps  of 
1070  strong.  Calling  at  Talamone  to  embark  arms  and  money, 
he  reached  Marsala  on  the  nth  of  May,  and  landed  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  vessels  "  Intrepid  "  and  "  Argus." 
On  the  1 3th  of  May  the  dictatorship  of  Garibaldi  was  proclaimed 
at  Salemi,  on  the  15th  of  May  the  Neapolitan  troops  were  routed 
at  Calatafiml,  on  the  25th  of  May  Palermo  was  taken,  and  on  the 
6th  of  June  30,000  Neapolitan  regulars,  supported  by  nine 
frigates  and  protected  by  two  forts,  were  compelled  to  capitulate. 
Once  established  at  Palermo,  Garibaldi  organised  an  army  to 
liberate  Naples  and  march  upon  Rome,  a  plan  opposed  by  the 
emissaries  of  Cavour,  who  desired  the  immediate  annexation  of 
Sicily  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  Expelling  Lafarina  and  driving 
out  Deprctis,  who  represented  Cavour,  Garibaldi  routed  the 
Neapolitans  at  Milazxo  on  the  aoth  of  July.  Messina  fell  on  the 
30th  of  July,  but  Garibaldi,  instead  of  crossing  to  Calabria, 
secretly  departed  for  Arand  Bay  in  Sardinia,  where  Bertani  was 
fitting  out  an  expedition  against  the  papal  states.  Cavour, 
however,  obliged  the  expedition  to  sail  for  Palermo.  Returning 
to  Messina,  Garibaldi  found  a  letter  from  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
dissuading  him  from  invading  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Garibaldi 
replied  asking  "  permission  to  disobey."  Next  day  he  crossed 
the  Strait,  won  the  battle  of  Reggio  on  the  21st  of  August, 
accepted  the  capitulation  of  9000  Neapolitan  troops  at  San 
Giovanni  and  of  11,000  more  at  Soveria.  The  march  upon 
Naples  became  a  triumphal  progress,  which  the  wiles  of  Francesco 
IL  were  powerless  to  arrest.  On  the  7th  of  September  Garibaldi 
entered  Naples,  while  Francesco  fled  to  Gaeta.  On  the  ist 
o(  October  he  routed  the  remnant  of  the  Bourbon  army  40,000 
strong  on  the  Voltumo.  Meanwhile  the  Italian  troops  had 
occupied  the  Marches,  Umbria  and  the  Abruzzi,  a  battalion  of 
Bersaglieri  reaching  the  Voltumo  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
battle.  Their  presence  put  an  end  to  the  plan  for  the  invasion 
of  the  papal  states,  and  Garibaldi  imwillinc^y  issued  a  decree  for 
the  flthUciU  which  was  to  sanction  the  mcorporation  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  in  the  Italian  realm.  On  the  7th  of  November  Garibaldi 
accompanied  Victor  Emmanuel  during  his  solemn  entry  into 
Naples*  and  on  the  morrow  returned  to  Caprera,  after  disbanding 
his  volunteers  and  recommending  their  enrolment  in  the  regular 
army. 

Indignation  at  the  cession  of  Nice  to  France  and  at  the  neglect 
of  his  followers  by  the  Italian  government  induced  him  to  return 
to  political  life.  Elected  deputy  in  i86x,  his  anger  against 
Cavour  found  violent  expression.  Bixio  attempted  to  reconcile 
them,  but  the  publication  by  Cialdini  of  a  letter  against  Garibaldi 
provoked  a  hostility  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  king, 
would  have  led  to  a  duel  between  Cialdini  and  Garibaldi.  Return- 
ing to  Caprera,  Garibaldi  awaited  events.  Cavour's  successor, 
Ricasoli,  enrolled  the  Garibaldians  in  the  regular  army;  Rattazzi, 
who  succeeded  Ricasoli,  urged  Garibaldi  to  undertake  an  ex- 
pedition in  aid  of  the  Hungarians,  but  Garibaldi,  finding  his 
followers  ill-disposed  towards  the  idea,  decided  to  turn  his  arms 
against  Rome.  On  the  agth  of  June  1862  he  landed  at  Palermo 
and  gathered  an  army  under  the  banner  "  Roma  o  morte." 
Rattazzi,  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  an  attack  upon  Rome, 
proclaimed  a  state  of  siege  in  Sicily,  sent  the  fleet  to  Messina,  and 
instructed  Cialdini  to  oppose  Garibaldi.  Circumventing  the 
Italian  troops,  Garibaldi  entered  Catania,  crossed  to  Mclito  with 
3000  men  on  the  2Sth  of  Augxist,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and 
wounded  by  Cialdiifi's  forces  at  Aspromonte  on  the  37th  of 
August.  Liberated  by  an  amnesty,  Garibaldi  returned  once 
more  to  Caprera  amidst  general  sympathy. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  accorded 
an  enthusiastic  reception  and  given  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
From  England  he  returned  again  to  Caprera.  On  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  1866  he  assumed  command  of  a  volunteer  army  and,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Italian  troops  at  Custozza,  took  the  offensive 
in  order  to  cover  Brescia.  On  the  3rd  of  July  he  defeated  the 
Austrian*  at  Monte  Saello,  on  the  7th  at  Lodrone,  on  the  xoth  at  I 


Darso,  on  the  i6th  at  Condino,  on  the  xgth  at  Ampola,  on  the 
2ist  at  Bezzecca,  but,  when  on  the  point  of  attacking  Trent,  he 
was  ordered  by  General  Lamarmora  to  retire.  His  famous 
reply  "  Obbedisco  "  ("  I  obey  ")  has  often  been  cited  as  a  classical 
example  of  military  obedience  to  a  command  destructive  of  a 
successful  leader's  hopes,  but  documents  now  published  (cf. 
Corriere  ddla  sera,  9th  of  August  1906)  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
Garibaldi  had  for  some  days  known  that  the  order  to  evacuate 
the  Trentino  would  shortly  reach  him.  The  order  arrived  on  the 
9th  of  August,  whereas  Crispi  had  been  sent  as  early  as  the  i6th 
of  July  to  warn  Garibaldi  that,  owing  to  Prussian  opposition, 
Austria  would  not  cede  the  Trentino  to  Italy,  and  that  the 
evacuation  was  inevitable.  Hence  Garibaldi's  laconic  reply. 
From  the  Trentino  he  returned  to  Caprera  to  mature  his  designs 
against  Rome,  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  French  in 
pursuance  of  the  Franco-Italian  convention  of  the  xsth  of 
September  1864.  Gathering  volunteers  in  the  autumn  of  1867, 
he  prepared  to  enter  papal  territory,but  wasarrestedatSinalunga 
by  the  Italian  government  and  conducted  to  Caprera.  Eluding 
the  surveillance  of  the  Italian  cruisers,  he  returned  to  Florence, 
and,  with  the  complicity  of  the  second  Rattazzi  cabinet,  entered 
Roman  territory  at  Passo  Corese  on  the  33rd  of  October.  Two 
days  later  he  took  Monterotondo,  but  on  the  2nd  of  November 
his  forces  were  dispersed  at  Mentana  by  French  and  aapat  troops. 
Recrossing  the  Italian  frocaier,  he  was  arrested  at  Figline  and 
taken.back  to  Caprera,  where  he  eked  out  his  slender  resources  by 
writing  several  romances.  In  1870  he  formed  a  fresh  volunteer 
corps  and  went  to  the  aid  of  France,  defeating  the  German  troops 
at  Chatillon,  Autun  and  Dijon.  Elected  a  member  of  the 
Versailles  assembly,  he  resigned  his  mandate  in  anger  at  French 
insults,  and  withdrew  to  Caprera  until,  in  1874,  he  was  elected 
deputy  for  Rome.  Popular  enthusiasm  induced  the  Conservative 
Minghetti  cabinet  to  propose  that  a  sum  of  £40,000  with  an 
annual  pension  of  £2000  be  conferred  upon  him  as  a  recompense 
for  his  services,  but  the  proposal,  though  adopted  by  parliament 
(27th  May  1875),  v^  indignantly  refused  by  Garibaldi.  Upon  the 
advent  of  the  Left  to  power,  however,  he  accepted  both  gift  and 
pension,  and  worked  energetically  upon  the  scheme  for  the  Tiber 
embankment  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  annulment  of  his  marriage  with  the 
countess  Raimondi  (with  whom  hehadnevcrlived)  and  contracted 
another  marriage  with  the  mother  of  his  children,  Clclia  and 
Manlio.  In  1880  he  went  to  Milan  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
Mentana  monument,  and  in  1882  visited  Naples  and  Palermo, 
but  was  prevented  by  illness  from  being  present  at  the  6ooth 
anniversary  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  On  the  2nd  of  June  1882 
his  death  at  Caprera  plunged  Italy  into  mourning. 

See  Garibaldi,  Epistplario,  cd.  E.  E.  Ximcncs  (2  vols.,  Milan.  1885), 
and  Memorie  auiografiche  (nth  cd.,  Florence,  1^2;  Eng.  translation 
by  A.  Werner,  with  supplement  by  I.  W.  Mano  in  vol.  iii.  of  1888 
CO.);  Giuseppe  Guerzoni,  Garibaldi  (2  vols.,  Florence,  1882);  Jessie 
White  Mano.  Garibaldi  e  i  suoi  Umfn  (Milan,  1884) ;  G.  M.  Trcvelyan. 
Garibaldi's  Defence  of  the  Roman  Republic  (London,  1907)1  which 
contains  an  excellent  sketch  of  Garibaldi's  early  career,  of  the  events 


Koroe  and  01  Lranoaiais  nignc,  witn  a  very  luii  Dioiiography; 
Trevelyan's  Garibaldi  and  the  Thousand  (1909).  (H.  W.  S.) 

OARIN  LB  LOHERAIN,  French  epic  hero.  The  12th  century 
ckansott  de  gesU  of  Garin  le  Loherain  is  one  of  the  fiercest  and 
most  sanguinary  narratives  left  by  the  tromhes.  This  local 
cycle  of  Lorraine,  which  is  completed  by  Hervis  de  Metz,  Girbers 
de  Metz,  Ans^is,  fils  de  Girbert  and  Yon,  is  obviously  based  on 
history,  and  the  failure  absolutely  to  identify  the  events  recorded 
does  not  deprive  the  poems  of  their  value  as  a  picture  of  the 
savage  feudal  wars  of  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries.  The  episodes 
are  evolved  naturally  and  the  usual  devices  adopted  by  the 
troutires  to  reconcile  their  inconsistencies  are  absent.  Neverthe- 
less no  satisfactory  historical  explanation  of  the  story  has  yet 
been  offered.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  recent  critic  (F. 
Settegast,  QudUnstudien  zur  gallo-romanischen  Epik,  1904)  that 
these  poems  resume  historical  traditions  going  back  to  the 
Vandal  irruption  of  408  and  the  battle  fought  by  the  Romans 
and  the  West  Goths  against  the  Huns  in  451.    The  cycle  relatca 
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three  wars  against  hosts  of  heathen  invaders.  In  the  first  of 
these  Charles  Martel  and  his  faithful  vassal  Hervis  of  Metz  fight 
by  an  extraordinary  anachronism  against  the  Vandals,  who  have 
destroyed  Reims  and  besieged  other  cities.  They  are  defeated  in 
a  great  battle  near  Troyes.  In  the  second  Hervis  is  besieged  in 
MeU  by  the  "  Hongres."  He  sends  first  for  help  to  Pippin,  who 
defers  his  assistance  by  the  advice  of  the  traitor  Hardhi.  Hervis 
then  transfers  his  allegiance  to  Ans£is  of  Cologne,  by  whose  help 
the  invaders  are  repulsed,  though  Hervis  himself  is  slain.  In  the 
third  Thierry,  king  of  Moriane*  sends  to  Pippin  for  help  against 
foui^  Saracen  kings.  He  is  delivered  by  a  Prankish  host,  but 
falls  in  the  battle.  Hervis  of  Metz  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  to 
whom  the  duke  of  Lorraine  had  married  his  daughter  Aelis,'and 
his  sons  Garin  and  Begue  are  the  heroes  of  the  chanson  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  cycle.  The  dying  king  Thierry  had  desired 
that  his  daughter  filanchefleur  should  marry  Garin,  but  when 
Garin  prefers  his  suit  at  the  court  of  Pippin,  Fromont  of  Bordeaux 
puts  himself  forward  as  his  rival  and  Hardr6,  Fromont's  father,  is 
slain  by  Garin.  The  rest  of  the  poem  is  taken  up  with  the  war 
that  ensues  between  the  Lorrainers  and  the  men  of  Bordeaux. 
They>finally  submit  their  differences  to  the  king,  only  to  begin 
their  disputes  once  more.  Blanchefleur  becomes  the  wife  of 
Pippin,  while  Garin  remains  her  faithful  servant.  One  of  the 
most  famous  passages  of  the  poem  is  the  assassination  of  Begue 
by  a  nephew  of  Fromont,  and  Garin,  after  laying  waste  his 
enemy's  territory,  is  himself  slain.  The  remaining  songs  con- 
tinue the  feud  between  the  two  families.  According  to  Paulin 
Paris,  the  family  of  Bordeaux  represents  the  early  dukes  of 
Aquitaine,  the  last  of  whom,  Waifar  (745-768)  was  dispossessed 
and  slain  by  Pippin  the  Short,  king  of  the  Franks;  but  the 
Iromtres  had  in  mind  no  doubt  the  wars  which  marked  the  end  of 

the  Carolingian  dynasty. 

See  Li  Romans  d*  Garin  le  Loherain^  ed.  P.  Paris  (Paris,  1833); 
Hist.  liU.  d*  la  France,  vol.  xxii.  (1852):  J.  M.  Ludlow.  Popular 

fpics  cf  the  Middle  Ages  (London  and  Cambridge,  1865);  F.  Lot, 
tudes  d'histoire  du  tnoyen  6ge  (Paris,  1896);  F.  Scttegast,  QueUen- 
studien  tur  gaUo-romanischen  Epih  (Leipzig,  1904).  A  complete 
edition  of  the  cycle  was  undertaken  by  £.  atengcl,  the  first  volume  of 
which,  Herns  m  Jfef  (Gesellschaf  t  f  Or  roman.  Lit.,Dresden),  appeared 
in  1903. 

GARLANDp  JOHN  (fl.  1 202-1 252),  Latin  grammarian,  known 
as  Johannes  Garlandius,  or,  more  commonly,  Johannes  de 
Garlandia,  was  bom  in  England,  though  most  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  France.  John  Bale  in  his  CalaloguSy  and  John  Pits, 
following  Bale,  placed  him  among  the  writers  of  the  nth  century. 
The  main  facts  of  his  life,  however,  are  stated  in  a  long  poem  De 
triumfkis  ecclesiae  contained  in  Cotton  MS.  Claudius  A  x  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  edited  by  Thomas  Wright  for  the  Roxburghe 
Club  in  1856.  Garland  narrates  the  history  of  his  time  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  victories  gained  by  the  church  over  heretics 
at  home  and  infidels  abroad.  He  studied  at  Oxford  under  a 
certain  John  of  London,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
others  of  the  same  name;  but  be  must  have  been  in  Paris  in  or 
before  1202,  for  he  mentions  as  one  of  his  teachers  Alain  de  Lisle, 
who  died  in  that  year  or  the  next.  Garland  was  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors chosen  in  1229  for  the  new  university  of  Toulouse,  and 
remained  in  the  south  during  the  Albigensian  crusade,  of  which 
he  gives  a  detailed  account  in  books  iv.-vi.  In  1232  or  1233  the 
hatred  of  the  people  made  further  residence  in  Toulouse  unsafe 
for  the  professors  of  the  university,  who  had  been  installed  by  the 
Catholic  party.  Garland  was  one  of  the  first  to  fiy,  and  the  rest 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  Paris,  where  he  finished  his  poem  in  1252. 
Garland's  grammatical  works  were  much  used  in  England,  and 
were  often  printed  by  Richard  Pynson  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 
He  was  also  a  voluminous  Latin  poet.  Works  on  mathematics 
and  music  have  also  been  assigned  to  him,  but  the  ascription  may 
have  arisen  from  confusion  of  his  works  with  those  of  Gerlandus, 
a  canon  of  Besan^n  in  the  12th  century.  The  treatise  on 
alchemy,  Compendium  akhimiae,  often  printed  under  his  name, 
was  by  a  14th-century  writer  named  Martin  Ortolan,  or  Lortholain. 
The  best  known  of  his  poems  beside  the  "  De  Triumphis 

*'  i.e.  Maurienne,  now  a  district  and  diocese  (St  Jean  de  Maurienne) 
of  Savoy. 


Ecclesiae  "  is  "  Epithalamium  beatae  Maiiae  Virginis,'*contained 
in  the  same  MS.  Among  his  other  works  are  his  "  Dictionarius,''  . 
a  Latin  vocabulary,  printed  byT.Wrightin  the Lifrrory^tT^o^^^^ 
Antiquities  (vol.  L,  1857);  Compendium  totius  grammaSices  .  .  ., 
printed  at  Deventer,  1489;  two  metrical  treatises,  entitled 
Synonyma  and  Equivoca,  frequently  printed  at  the  dose  of  the 

1 5th  century. 

For  further  bibliographical  information  see  the  British  Museum 
catalogue;  J.  A.  Fabncius,  BibUotheca.  Latina  mediae  ei  infimae 
aetatis  .  .  .,  vol.  iii.  (1754):  G.  Brunei,  Manuel  du  libraire,  && 
See  also  Histoire  litL  de  la  France^  vols,  viii.,  xxi.,  xxiii.  and  xxx. : 
the  prefaces  to  the  editions  by  T.  Wright  mentioned  above;  P. 
Meyer,  La  Chanson  de  la  croiiade  contre  les  Albigeois,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
xxi-xxiii.  (Paris,  1875):  Dr  A.  Scheler.  LexUofraphU  latiue  du  X2l» 
et  du  XIII*  siides  (Leipzif;:,  1867^ ;  the  article  by  C.  L.  Kingsford  in 
the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  givmg  a  list  also  of  the  works  on  alchemy, 
mathematics  and  music,  rightly  or  wrongly  ascribed  to  him;  J.  b. 
Sandys,  Hist,  of  Class.  Schol.  i.  (1906)  549-  (£•  ^•) 

QARUC  (O.  Eng.  gdrledc,  i.e.  *'  spear-leek  ";  Gr.  <rc5poflor; 
Lat.  allium;  ItaL  aglio;  Fr.  ail;  Ger.  Knoblauch)^  Allium 
M//»ttm,  a  bulbous  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  Liliaceae, 
indigenous  apparently  to  south-west  Siberia.  It  has  long, 
narrow,  flat,  obscurely  keeled  leaves,  a  deciduous  spathe,  and  a 
globose  umbel  of  whitish  flowers,  among  which  are  small  bulbils. 
The  bulb,  which  is  the  only  part  eaten,  has  membranous  scales, 
in  the  axils  of  which  are  10  or  1 2  cloves,  or  smaller  bulbs.  From 
these  new  bulbs  can  be  procured  by  planting  out  in  February  or 
March.  The  bulbs  are  best  preserved  hung  in  a  dry  place.  If  of 
fair  size,  twenty  of  them  weigh  about  i  lb.  To  prevent  the  plant 
from  running  to  leaf,  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.  xix.  34)  advises  to  bend 
the  stalk  downward  and  cover  with  earth;  seeding,  he  observes, 
may  be  prevented  by  twisting  the  stalk. 

Garlic  is  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  shallot  (q.v.). 
It  is  stated  to  have  been  grown  in  England  before  the  year  1 548. 
The  percentage  composition  of  the  bulbs  is  given  by  E.  Solly 
{Trans.  Horl.  Soc.  Lond.,  new  sen,  iii.  p.   60)  as  water  84-09, 
organic  matter  13*38,  and  inorganic  matter  Z'53 — that  of  the 
leaves  being  water  87*14,  organic  matter  11*27  and  inorganic 
matter  1*59.    The  bulb  has  a  strong  and  characteristic  odour 
and  an  acrid  taste,  and  yields  an  offensively  smelling  oil,  essence 
of  garlic,  identical  with  allyl  sulphide  (CaH«)2S  (see  Hofmann 
and  Cahours,  J  own.  Chem.  Soc.  x.  p.  320).    This-,  when  garlic 
has  been  eaten,  is  evolved  by  the  excretory  organs,  the  activity 
of  which  it  promotes.    From  the  earliest  times  garlic  has  been 
used  as  an    article  of  diet.    It  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  (Numb.  xi.  5)  and  of  the  labourers  employed 
by  Cheops  in  the  construction  of  his  pyramid,  and  is  still  grown  in 
Egypt,  where,  however,  the  Syrian  is  the  kind  most  esteemed 
(see  Rawlinson's  Herodotus^  ii.  1 25).    It  was  largely  consumed  by 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  soldiers,  sailors  and  rural  classes 
(cf.  Virg.  Ed.  ii.  xi),  and,  as  Pliny  tells  us  {N.H.  xix.  32),  by 
the  African  (peasantry.    Galen  eulogizes  it  as  the  rustic's  theriac 
(see  F.  Adams's  Paulus  Aegineta,  p.  99),  and  Alexander  Neckam, 
a  writer  of  the  12th  century  (see  Wright's  edition  of  his  works, 
p.  473, 1863),  recommends  it  as  a  palliative  of  the  heat  of  the  sun 
in  field  labour.    "  The  people  in  places  where  the  simoon  is 
frequent,"  says  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  {An  Auount  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Caubul,  p.  140,  1815),  "  eat  garlic,  and  rub  their  lips 
and  noses  with*  it,  when  they  go  out  in  the  heat  of  the  summer, 
to  prevent  their  suffering  by  the  simoon."    "  O  dura  messorum 
ilia,"  exclaims  Horace  {Epod.  iii.),  as  he  records  his  detestation 
of  the  popular  esculent,  to  smell  of  which  was  accounted  a  sign 
of  vulgarity  (cf .  Shakespeare,  Coriol.  iv.  6,  and  Meas.  for  Meas. 
iii.  2).    In  England  garlic  is  seldom  used  except  as  a  seasoning, 
but  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  it  is  a  common  ingredient 
in  dishes,  and  is  largely  consumed  by  the  agricultural  population. 
Garlic  was  placed  by  the  andent  Greeks  on  the  piles  of  stones  at 
cross-roads,  as  a  supper  for  Hecate  (Theophrastus,  Characters, 
^urtieuiMvias) ;   and    according   to   Pliny  garlic   and   onions 
were  invocated  as  duties  by  the  Egyptians  at  the  taking  of  oaths. 
The  inhabitants  of  Pelusium  in  lower  Egypt,  who  worshipped  the 
onion,  are  said  to  have  hdd  both  it  and  garlic  in  aversion  as  food. 
Garlic  possesses  stimulant  and  stomachic  properties,  and  was  of 
old,  as  still  sometimes  now,  employed  as  a  medicinal  xemedy. 
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Pliny  iN.H.  tx,  93)  gives  an  eiceedingly  long  list  of  complaints 
in  which  it  was  considered  beneficial.  Dr  T.  Sydenham  valued 
it  as  an  application  in  confluent  smallpox,  and,  says  CuUcn 
{Mat.  Med.  iL  p.  174,  1789),  found  some  dropsies  cured  by  it 
alone.  In  the  United  Stales  the  bulb  is  given  in  doses  of  I-2 
drachms  in  cases  of  bronchiectasis  and  phthisis  pulmonalts. 
Garlic  may  also  be  prescribed  as  an  extract  consisting  of  the 
inspissated  juice,  in  doses  of  5*10  grains,  and  as  the  syrupus 
aUii  aceiuus,  in  doses  of  1-4  drachms.  This  last  preparation  has 
recently  been  much  extolled  in  the  treatment  of  pubnonary 
tuberculosis  or  phthisis. 

The  wild  ''  crow  garlic  "  and  "  field  garlic  "  of  Britain  axe  the 
species  Allium  vineah  and  A.  oleraceum  respectively. 

QARNBT,  or  Gakn^tt,  HENRY  (1555-1606),  English  Jesuit, 
son  of  Brian  Gamett,  a  schoolmaster  at  Nottingham,  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  and  aften^'ards  studied  law  in  London. 
Having  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  went  to  Italy,  joined  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1575,  and  acquired  under  Bellarmine  and 
others  a  reputation  for  varied  learning.  In  1586  he  joined  the 
mission  in  England,  becoming  superior  of  the  province  on  the 
imprisonment  of  William  Weston  in  the  following  year.  In  the 
dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  secular  clergy  known  as  the 
"Wisbech  Stirs"  (1595-1596)  he  zealously  supported  Weston 
in  his  resistance  to  any  compromise  with  the  civil  government. 
His  antagonism  to  the  secular  clergy  was  also  shown  later,  when 
in  1605  he,  with  other  Jesuits,  was  the  means  of  betraying  to 
the  government  the  "  Bye  Plot,"  contrived  by  William  Watson, 
a  secular  priest.    In  1598  he  was  professed  of  the  four  vows. 

Garnet  supervised  the  Jesuit  mission  for  eighteen  years  with 
conspicuous  success.  His  life  was  one  of  concealment  and  dis- 
guises; a  price  was  put  on  his  head;  but  he  was  fearless  and 
indefatigable  in  carrying  on  his  propaganda  and  in  ministering 
to  the  scattered  Catholics,  even  in  their  prisons.  The  result  was 
that  he  gained  many  converts,  while  the  number  of  Jesuits  in 
England  increased  during  his  tenure  of  office  from  three  to  forty. 
It  is,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  Gunpowder  Pbt  that  he  b 
best  remembered.  His  part  in  this,  for  which  he  suffered  death, 
needs  discussion  in  greater  detail. 

In  i6oa  Garnet  received  briefs  from  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
directing  that  no  person  unfavourable  to  the  Catholic  religion 
should  be  allowed  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  consulted  by  Catesby,  Trcsham  and  Winter,  all  afterwards 
involved  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  on  the  subject  of  the  mission  to 
be  sent  to  Spain  to  induce  Philip  III.  to  invade  England.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement  he  disapproved,  but  he  gave  Winter  a 
recommendation  to  Father  Creswell,  an  influential  person  at 
Madrid.  Moreover,  in  May  1605  he  gave  introductions  to  Guy 
Fawkes  when  he  went  to  Flanders,  and  to  Sir  Edmund  Baynham 
when  he  went  to  Rome  (see  Gunpowdes  Plot).  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  plot  had  now  been  actively  going  forward  since  the 
beginning  of  1604,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  1605  Garnet  was 
asked  by  Catesby  whether  it  was  lawful  to  enter  upon  any 
undertaking  which  should  involve  the  destruction  of  the  innocent 
together  with  the  guilty,  to  which  Garnet  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  giving  as  an  illustration  the  fate  of  persons  besieged 
in  a  town  in  time  of  war.  Afterwards,  feeling  alarmed ,  according 
to  his  own  aca>unts,  he  admonished  Catesby  against  intending  the 
death  of  "  not  only  innocents  but  friends  and  necessary  persons 
for  a  commonwealth,"  and  showed  him  a  letter  from  the  pope 
forbidding  rebellion.  According  to  Sir  Everard  Digby,  however. 
Garnet,  when  asked  the  meaning  of  the  brief,  replied  *'  that  they 
were  not  (meaning  the  priests)  to  undertake  or  procure  stirs,  but 
yet  they  would  not  hinder  any,  neither  was  it  the  pope's  mind 
they  should,  that  should  be  undertaken  for  Catholic  good.  .  .  . 
This  answer;  with  Mr  Catesby's  proceedings  with  him  and  me, 
gave  me  absolute  belief  that  the  matter  in  general  was  approved, 
though  every  particular  was  not  known."  Both  men  were  en- 
deavouring to  exculpate  themselves,  and  therefore  both  state- 
ments are  subject  to  suspicion.  A  few  days  later,  according  to 
Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  Oswald  Tesemond,  known  as  Greenway, 
informed  him  of  the  whole  plot  "  by  way  of  confession,"  when, 
as  be  declares,,  he  expressed  horror  at  the  design  and  urged  Green- 


way  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  its  execution.  Subsequently, 
after  his  trial.  Garnet  said  he  "  could  not  certainly  affirm  "  that 
Greenway  intended  to  relate  the  matter  to  him  in  confession. 

Garnet's  conduct  in  now  keeping  the  plot  a  secret  has  been  a 
matter  of  considerable  controversy  not  only  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  amongst  Roman  Catholic  writers 
themselves.  Father  Martin  del  Rio,  a  Jesuit,  writing  in  1600, 
discusses  the  exact  case  of  the  revelation  of  a  plot  in  confession. 
Almost  all  the  learned  doctors,  he  says,  declare  that  the  confessor 
may  reveal  it,  but  he  adds, "  the  contrary  opinion  is  the  safer  and 
better  doctrine,  and  more  consistent  with  religion  and  with  the 
reverence  due  to  the  holy  rite  of  confession."  According  to 
Bellarmine,  Garnet's  zealous  friend  and  defender,  "If  the  person 
confessing  be  concealed,  it  is  lawful  for  a  priest  to  break  the  seal 
of  confession  in  order  to  avert  a  great  calamity  ";  but  he  justifies 
Garnet's  silence  by  insisting  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  disclose  a 
treasonable  secret  to  a  heretical  king.  According  to  Garnet's  own 
opinion  a  priest  cognizant  of  treason  against  the  state  "  is  bound 
to  fihd  all  lawful  means  to  discover  it  saivo  sigillo  amfessionis." 
In  this  connexion  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  Garnet  had  not 
thought  it  his  duty  to  disclose  the  treasonable  intrigue  with  the 
king  of  Spain  in  i6oa,  though  there  was  no  pretence  in  this  case 
that  he  was  restricted  by  the  seal  of  confession,  and  his  inactivity 
now  tells  greatly  in  his  disfavour;  for,  allowing  even  that  he 
was  bound  by  confessional  secrecy  from  taking  action  on  Green- 
way's  information,  he  had  still  Catesby's  earlier  revelations  to 
act  upon.  He  appears  to  have  taken  no  steps  whatever  to  prevent 
the  crime,  beyond  writing  to  Rome  in  vague  terms  that  "  he 
feared  some  particular  desperate  courses,"  which  aroused  no 
suspicions  in  that  quarter.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Father 
Parsons  on  the  4th  of  September  that "  as  far  as  he  could  now  see 
the  minds  of  the  Catholics  were  quieted." 

His  movements  immediately  prior  to  the  attempt  were 
certainly  suspicious.  In  September,  shortly  before  the  expected 
meeting  of  parliament  on  the  3rd  of  October,  Garnet  organized  a 
pilgrimage  to  St  Winifred's  Well  in  Flintshire,  which  started 
from  Gothurst  (now  Gay  hurst).  Sir  Everard  Digby 's  house  in 
Buckinghamshire,  included  Rokewood,  and  stopped  at  the 
houses  of  John  Grant  and  Robert  Winter,  three  others  of  the 
con^irators.  During  the  pilgrimage  Garnet  asked  for  the 
prayers  of  the  company  "  for  some  good  success  for  the  (Catholic 
cause  at  the  beginning  of  parliament."  After  his  return  he  went 
on  the  29th  of  October  to  Coughton  in  Warwickshire,  near  which 
place  it  had  been  settled  the  conspirators  were  to  assemble  after 
the  explosion.  On  the  6th  of  November,  Bates,  Catesby's 
servant  and  one  of  the  con^irators,  brought  him  a  letter  with  the 
news  of  the  failure  of  the  plot  and  desiring  advice.  On  the  30th 
Garnet  addressed  a  letter  to  the  government  in  which  he  pro- 
tested his  innocence  with  the  most  solemn  oaths,  **  as  one  who 
hopeth  for  everlasting  salvation." 

It  was  not  till  the  4th  of  December,  however,  that  Garnet  and 
Greenway  were,  by  the  confession  of  Bates,  implicated  in  the 
plot;  and  on  the  same  day  Garnet  removed  from  Coughton  to 
Hindlip  Hall,  near  Worcester,  a  house  furnished  with  cleverly- 
contrived  hiding-pbces  for  the  use  of  the  proscribed  priests. 
Here  he  remained  some  time  in  concealment  in  company  with 
another  priest,  Oldcome  alias  Hall,  but  at  last  on  the  30th  of 
Jatiuary  1606,  unable  to  bear  the  close  confinement  any  longer, 
they  surrendered  and  were  taken  up  to  London,  being  well 
treated  during  the  journey  by  Salisbury's  express  orders.  He  was 
examined  by  the  council  on  the  13th  of  February  and  frequently 
questioned  during  the  following  days,  but  refused  to  incriminate 
himself,  and  a  threat  to  inflict  torture  had  no  effect  upon  his 
resolution.  Subsequently  Garnet  and  Oldcome  having  been 
placed  in  adjoining  rooms  and  enabled  to  communicate  with  one 
another,  their  conversations  were  overheard  on  several  separate 
occasions  and  considerable  information  obtained.  Garnet  at 
first  denied  all  speech  with  Oldcorne,  but  subsequently  on  the  8th 
of  March  confessed  his  connexion  with  the  plot.  He  was  tried  at 
the  Guildhall  on  the  a8th. 

Garnet  was  clearly  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  i.e.  of  having 
concealed  his  knowledge  of  the  crime,  an  offence  which  exposed 
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him  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  his  property; 
for  the  law  of  Englabd  took  no  account  of  religious  scruples  or 
professional  etiquette  when  they  permit  the  execution  of  a 
preventable  crime.  Strangely  enough ,  however,  the  government 
passed  over  the  incriminating  conversation  with  Greenway,  and 
relied  entirely  on  the  strong  circumstantial  evidence  to  support 
the  charge  of  high  treason  against  the  prisoner.  The  trial  was 
not  conducted  in  a  manner  which  would  be  permitted  in  more 
modern  days.  The  rules  of  evidence  which  now  govern  the  pro- 
cedure in  criminal  cases  did  not  then  exist,  and  Garnet's  trial, 
like  many  others,  was  influenced  by  the  political  situation,  the 
case  against  him  being  supported  by  general  political  accusations 
against  the  Jesuits  as  a  body,  and  with  evidence  of  their  com- 
plicity in  former  plots  against  the  government.  The  prisoner 
himself  deeply  prejudiced  his  cause  by  his  numerous  false  state- 
ments, and  still  more  by  his  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  equivoca- 
tion. Garnet,  it  is  true,  claimed  to  limit  the  justification  of 
equivocation  to  cases  "  of  necessary  defence  from  injustice  and 
wrong  or  of  the  obtaining  some  good  of  great  importance  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  harm  to  others,"  and  he  could  justify  his 
conduct  in  lying  to  the  council  by  their  own  conduct  towards  him, 
which  included  treacherous  eavesdropping  and  fraud,  and  also 
threats  of  torture.  Moreover,  the  attempt  of  the  counsel  for  the 
crown  to  force  the  prisoner  to  incriminate  himself  was  opposed  to 
the  whole  spirit  and  tradition  of  the  law  of  England.  He  was 
declared  guilty,  and  it  is  probable,  in  spite  of  the  irregularity  and 
unjudicial  character  of  his  trial,  that  substantial  justice  was 
done  by  his  conviction.  His  execution  took  place  on  the  3rd  of 
May  1606,  Garnet  acknowledging  himself  justly  condemned  for 
his  concealment  of  the  plot,  but  maintaining  to  the  last  that  he 
had  never  approved  it.  The  king,  who  had  shown  him  favour 
throughout  and  who  had  forbidden  his  being  tortured,  directed 
that  he  should  be  hanged  till  he  was  quite  dead  and  that  the 
usual  frightful  cruelties  should  be  omitted. 

Soon  after  his  death  the  story  of  the  miracle  of  "Garnet's  Straw" 
wascirculatedall  over  Europe,  according  to  which  a  blood-stained 
9traw  from  the  scene  of  execution  which  came  into  the  hands  of 
one  John  Wilkinson,  a  young  and  fervent  Roman  Catholic,  who 
was  present,  developed  Garnet's  likeness.  In  consequence  of  the 
credence  which  the  story  obtained,  Archbishop  Bancroft  was 
commiiisioned  by  the  privy  council  to  discover  and  punish  the 
impostors.  Garnet's  name  was  included  in  the  list  of  the  353 
Roman  Catholic  martyrs  sent  to  Rome  from  England  in  1880,  and 
In  the  2nd  api>endix  of  the  Menology  of  England  and  Wales 
compiled  by  order  of  the  cardinal  archbishop  and  the  bishops  of 
the  province  of  Westminster  by  R.  Stanton  in  1887,  where  he  is 
styled  "  a  martyr  whosecauseisdeferredforfuturc investigation." 
The  passage  in  Macbeth  (Act  11.  Scene  iii.)  on  equivocators  no 
doubt  refers  especially  to  Garnet.  His  aliases  were  Farmer, 
Marchant,Whalley,Darcey  Meaze,Phillips,Humphreys,  Roberts, 
Fulgeham,  Allen.  Garnet  was  the  author  of  a  letter  on  the 
Martyrdom  of  Godfrey  Maurice,  alias  John  Jones,  in  Diego 
Ycprcs's  Hisloria  particular  de  la persecucion  de  Ittgialerra{isgg) ; 
a  Treatise  of  Schism,  a  MS.  treatise  in  reply  to  A  Protestant 
Dialogue  between  a  Gentleman  and  a  Physician;  a  translation  of 
the  Stemma  Christi  with  supplements  (1622);  a  treatise  on  the 
Rosary;  a  Treatise  of  Christian  Renovation  or  Birth  (1616). 

Authorities. — Of  the  great  number  of  works  embodying  the 
controversy  on  the  question  of  Garnet's  guilt  the  following  may  be 
mentioned,  in  order  of  date:  A  True  and  Perfect  Relation  of  the 
whole  Proceedings  against  .  .  .  Garnet  a  Jesuit  and  his  Confederates 
(1606,  repr.  1679),  the  official  account,  but  incomplete  and  inaccurate; 
Apologia  pro  ffenrico  Garneto  (1610),  by  the  Jesuit  L'Hcurcux, 
under  the  pseudonym  Endacmon-Joannes,  and  Dr  Robert  Abbot's 
reply,  Anttlogia  versus  Apologiam  Eudaemon- Joannes,  in  which  the 
whole  subject  is  well  treated;  Henry  More,  Hist.  Previnciae  Angli- 
canae  Societatis  (1660);  D.  Jardine.  Gunpowder  Plot  (1857);  J. 
Morris,  S.  J.,  Condition  of  the  Catholics  under  James  I.  (1872).  con- 
taining Father  Gerard's  narrative;  J.  H.  Pollen,  Father  Henry 
Garnet  and  the  Cun^omter  Plot  (1888);  S.  R.  Gardiner.  What  Gun- 
powder Plot  was  (1897),  in  reply  to  John  Gerard,  S.J.,  What  was  the 
Gunpowder  Plot?  (1897);  J.  Gerard,  Contributions  towards  a  Life  of 
Father  Henry  Garnet  (1898).  See  also  State  Trials  II.,  and  Cal.  of 
State  Papers  Dom.,  (1603-1610).  The  original  documents  are  pre- 
■erved  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  Book  at  the  Record  Office. 


QARNET,  a  name  applied  to  a  groittp  of  dosdy-rdatod 
minerals,  many  of  which  are  used  as  gem-stones.  The  name 
probably  comes  from  the  Lat.  granaticus,  a  stone  so  named  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  pulp  of  the  pomegranate  in  colour,  or  to  its 
seeds  in  shape;  or  possibly  from  granum, "  cochineal,"  in  allusion 
to  the  colour  of  the  stone.  The  garnet  was  induded,  with  other 
red  stones,  by  Theophrastus,  under  the  name  of  Mpa^^  while 
the  common  garnet  seems  to  have  been  his  &»0p&Kto¥.  Pliny 
groups  several  stones,  including  garnet,  under  the  term  carbun- 
cuius.  The  modem  carbuncle  is  a  deep  red  garnet  (almandine) 
cut  en  cabochon,  or  with  a  smooth  convex  surface,  frequently 
hollowed  out  at  the  back,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  colour, 
and  sometimes  enlivened  with  a  foil  (see  A lu andine).  The 
Hebrew  word  nophek,  translated  Sj^pa^  in  the  Septuagint,  seems 
to  have  been  the  garnet  or  carbuncle,  whilst  hareketk  {oft&payioi 
of  the  Septuagint),  though  also  rendered  "  carbunde,"  was  prob- 
ably either  beryl  or,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Flinders  Petric, 
rock-crystal.  Garnets  were  used  as  beads  in  ancient  Egypt. 
Though  not  extensively  employed  by  the  Greeks  as  a  material  for 
engraved  gems,  it  was  much  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  Romans 
of  the  Empire.  Flat  polished  slabs  of  garnet  are  found  inlaid 
in  mosaic  work  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Merovingian  jewelry,  the 
material  used  being  almandine,  or  "  precious  garnet." 

Garnets  vary  considerably  in  chemical  composition,  but  the 

variation  is  limited  within  a  certain  range.    All  are  orthosilicates, 

conformable  to  the  general  formula  R'sR'"s(Si04)s,  where  R'" 

Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Mn,  and  R'"b  AI,  Fe,  Cr.  Although  there  are  many 

kinds  of  garnet  they  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  six  types, 

which  may  occur  intermixed  isomorphously: — 

I.  Calcium-aluminium  garnet  {Grossularite),  CaiAliSijOa, 
a.  Calcium-ferric  garnet  (Andradite),  CasFeaSijOit. 

3.  Calcium-chromium  garnet  (Uvarovite),  CatCraSt/^it. 

4.  Magnesium-aluminium  garnet  (Pyrope),  MgjAlsSiiOit. 

5.  Ferrous-aluminium  garnet  {Almandine),  FcaAlfSisOit- 

0.  Manganous-aluminium  garnet  (Spessartine),  MniAUSisOis. 

These  are  frequently  called  respectively : — (1 )  Lime-alumina  garnet ; 
(a)  lime-iron  garnet;  (3)  ltmc<nrome  garnet;  (4)  magnesia-alumina 
garnet ;  (5)  iron-alumina  garnet ;  (6)  mangancae-alumina  garnet. 

The  types  are  usually  modified  by  isomorphous  replacement  of 
some  of  their  elements. 

All  garnets  crystallize  in  the  cubic  system,  usually  in  rhombic 
dodecahedra  or  in  icositetrahedra,  or  in  a  combination  of  the  two 
forms  (see  fig.).  Octahedra  and  cubes  are  rare,  but  the  six-faced 
octahedron  occurs  in  some  of  the  com- 
binations. Cleavage  obtains  parallel' 
to  the  dodecahedron,  but  is  imperfect. 
The  hardness  varies  according  to  com- 
position from  6-s  to  7'5,  and  the  specific 
gravity  in  like  manner  has  a  wide 
range,  varying  from  3-4  in  the  calcium- 
aluminium  garnets  to  4 '3  in  the  ferrous- 
aluminium  species.  Sir  Arthur  H. 
Church  found  that  many  garnets  when 
fused  yielded  a  product  of  lower 
density  than  the  original  mineral.  The 

colour  is  typically  red,  but  may  be  brown,  yellow,  green  or  even 
black,  while  some  garnets  are  colourless.  Being  cubic  the  garnets 
are  normally  singly  refracting,  but  anomalies  frequently  occur, 
leading  some  authorities  to  doubt  whether  the  mineral  is  really 
cubic.  The  refractive  power  of  garnet  is  high,  so  that  in  micro- 
scopic, sections,  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  the  mineral  stands 

out  in  relief. 

Garnets  are  very  widely  distributed,  occurring  in  cr>'staIUne 
schists,  gneiss,  granite,  mctamorphic  limestone,  acrpcfitine,  and 
occasionally  in  volcanic  rocks.  \Vith  omphacite  ana  smaragdite, 
^rnet  forms  the  peculiar  rock  called  edogite.  The  garnets  used  for 
mdustrial  purposes  are  usually  found  loose  in  dctrital  deposits, 
weathered  from  the  parent  rock,  though  in  some  important  workings 
the  rock  is  quarrira.  The  garnets  employed  as  gem-stones  are 
described  under  their  respective  headings  (see  Almandine,  Cikka- 
HON  Stone,  Demantoid  and  Pyrope).  Most  of  the  minerals  noticed 
in  this  article  are  of  scientific  rather  than  commercial  interest. 

Grossularite  or  "  gooseberry-stone."  is  typically  a  brownish-green 
garnet  from  Siberia,  known  also  as  wituite  (a  name  applied  also  to 
vesuvianite,  q.v.),  from  the  river  Wilui  where  it  occurs.  It  is  rebted 
to  hettonite,  or  cinnamon-stone.  A  Mexican  variety  occurs  in 
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pink  dodccahedra.  Romanzovite  is  a  brown  garnet,  of  BroMularia* 
type,  from  Finland,  taking  its  name  from  Count  Romansov.  Andra* 
dite  was  named  by  J.  O.  Dana  after  B.  J-  d'Andrada  e  Siiva,  who 
described,  in  1800,  one  of  its  varieties  allochroite,  a  Norwegian 
garnet,  so  named  from  its  variaUe  colour.  This  species  includes 
mo»t  of  the  common  garnet  occurring  in  eranubr  and  compact 
masses,  sometimes  forming  garnet  rock.  To  andradite  may  be 
referred  mclanite,  a  black  garnet  well  known  from  the  volcanic 
tuffs  near  Rome,  used  occasionally  in  the  i8th  century  for  mourning 
jewelry.  Another  black  garnet,  m  small  crystals  from  the  Pyrenees, 
IS  called  pyreneite.  Under  andradite  may  also  be  placed  topaxolite. 
a  honey-yellow  garnet,  rather  like  topaz,  from  Piedmont:  colo- 
phonite,  a  brown  resin-like  garnet,  with  which  certain  kinds  of 
idocrase  have  been  confused :  aplome,  a  green  garnet  from  Saxony 
and  Siberia;  and  jellctite,  a  green  Swiss  garnet  named  after  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Jellet.  Here  also  may  be  placed  the  green  Siberian 
mineral  termed  demantoid  iq.v.),  sometimes  improperly  called 
olivine  by  jewellers.^  Uvarovite,  named  after  a  Russian  minister, 
Count  S.  S.  Uvarov,  is  a  rare  green  garnet  from  Siberia  and  Canada, 
but  though  of  fine  colour  is  never  found  in  crystals  large  enough  for 
gem-stones.  Spewartite,  or  spessartine,  named  after  Spessart,  a 
German  locality,  is  a  fine  aurora-red  garnet,  cut  for  jewelry  when 
sufficiently  clear,  and  rather^  resembling  cinnamon-stone.  It  is 
found  in  Ceylon,  and  notably  in  the  mica-mines  in  Amelia  county, 
Virginia,  United  States.  A  beautiful  rose-red  garnet,  forming  a 
fine  gem-stone,  occurs  in  gravels  in  Macon  county,  N.C.,  and  has 
been  described  by  W.  E.  Hidden  and  Dt  J.  H.  Pratt  under  the  name 
of  rhodolite.  It  seems  related  to  both  almandine  and  pyrope,  and 
shows  the  absorption-spectrum  of  almandine.  The  Bohemian  garnets 
laraeiy  used  in  jewelnr  belong  to  the  species  pyrope  (q.v.). 

Garnets  are  not  only  cut  as  geins,  but  are  used  lor  trie  bearings  of 
pivots  in  watches,  and  are  in  much  request  for  abrasive  purposes. 
Garnet  paper  is  largely  used,  especially  in  America,  in  place  of  sand- 
paper for  smoothing  woodwork  and  for  scouring  leather  in  the  boot- 
trade.  As  an  abrasive  agent  it  is  worked  at  several  localities  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  New  York  State,  along  the  borders  of 
the  Adirondacks,  where  it  occurs  in  limestone  and  in  gneiss.  Much 
0^  the  garnet  used  as  an  abrasive  is  coarse  almandine.  Common 
garnet,  where  abundant,  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  fluxing  agent 
in  metallurgical  operations.  Garnet  has  been  formed  artificially, 
and  is  known  as  a  furnace-product. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  name  of  white  garnet  has  been  ^iven  to 
the  mineral  leucite,  which  occurs,  like  garnet,  crystallizied  in  icosi- 
tetrahedra.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

QARNSTT,  RICHARD  (1835-1906),  English  librarian  and 
author,  son  of  the  learned  philologist  Rev.  Richard  Garnctt 
(178^1850),  priest-vicat  of  Lichfield  cathedral  and  afterwards 
keeper  of  printed  books  at  the  British  Museum,  who  came  of  a 
Yorkshire  family,  was  born  at  Lichfield  on  the  37th  of  February 
1835.  His  father  was  really  the  pioneer  of  modem  philological 
research  in  England;  his  articles  in  ihc  Quarterly  Review  (183$, 
1836)  on  En^h  lexicography  and  dialects,  and  on  the  Celtic 
question,  and  his  essays  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological 
Society  (reprinted  1859),  were  invaluable  to  the  later  study  of 
the  English  language.  The  son,  who  thus  owed  much  to  his 
parentage,  was  educated  at  home  and  at  a  private  school,  and  in 
1851,  Just  after  his  father's  death,  entered  the  British  Museum  as 
an  assistant  in  the  library^  In  1875  he  rose  to  be  superintendent 
of  the  reading-room,  and  from  1890  to  1899,  when  he  retired,  he 
was  keeper  of  the  printed  books.  In  1883  he  was  given  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  at  Edinburgh,  an  honour  repeated  by  ..other 
universities,  and  in  1895  he  was  made  a  C.B. 

His  long  connexion  with  the  British  Museum  library,  and  the 
value  of  his  services  there,  made  him  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
literary  world,  and  be  published  much  original  work  in  both 
prose  and  verse.  His  chief  publications  in  book-form  were: 
in  verse,  Primula  (1858),  lo  in  Egypt  (1859),  Idylls  and  Epigrams 
( I S69,  republished  in  i8i92  as  A  Ckapktfrom  the  Gruk  Anthology), 
The  Queen  and  other  Poans  (1902),  Collected  Poems  (1893);  in 
prose,  biographies  of  Carlyle  (1887),  Emerson  (1887),  Milton 
(1890).  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  (1898);  a  volume  of  re- 
markably original  and  fanciful  tales.  The  Twilight  of  the  Gods 
(1888I;  A  tragedy,  Jphigenia  in  Delphi  (1890);  A  Short  History 
of  Italian  Literature  (1898);  Essays  in  Librarianship  and  BiUio- 
phily  (1899);  Essays  of  an  Ex-librarian  (1901).  He  was  an 
extensive  contributor  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  editor  of  the  International 
Library  of  Famous  Literature,  and  co-editor,  with  E.  Gosse,  of  the 
elaborate  English  Literature:  an  illustrated  Record.  So  multi- 
farious was  his  output,  however,  in  contributions  to  reviews,  &c., 


and  as  translator  or  editor,  that  this  list  represents  only  a  small 
part  of  his  published  work.  He  was  a  member  of  numerous 
learned  literary  societies,  British  and  foreign.  His  facility  as  an 
expositor,  and  his  gift  for  lucid  and  acute  generalization,  together 
with  his  eminence  as  a  bibliophile,  gave  his  work  an  authority 
which  was  universally  recognized,  though  it  sometimes  suffered 
from  his  relying  too  much  on  his  memory  and  his  power  of 
generalizing— remarkable  as  both  usuaUy  were — in  cases 
requiring  greater  precision  of  statement  in  matters  of  detail.  But 
as  an  interpreter,  whether  of  biography  or  belles  lettres,  who 
brought  an  unusually  wide  range  of  book-learning,  in  its  best 
sense,  interestingly  and  comprehensibly  before  a  large  public,  and 
at  the  same  time  acceptably  to  the  canons  of  careful  scholarship, 
Dr  Garnett's  writing  was  always  characterized  by  clearness, 
common  sense  and  sympathetic  appreciation.  His  official 
career  at  the  British  Museum  marked  an  epoch  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  library,  in  the  history  of  which  his  place  is  second 
only  to  that  of  Fanizzi.  Besides  introducing  the  "  sliding  press  " 
in  1S87  he  was  responsible  for  reviving  the  publication  of  the 
general  catalogue,  the  printing  of  which,  interrupted  in  1841,  was 
resumed  under  him  in  1880,  and  gradually  completed.  The  anti- 
podes of  a  Dryasdust,  his  human  interest  in  books  made  him  an 
ideal  librarian,  and  his  courtesy  and  helpfulness  were  outstanding 
features  in  a  personality  of  singular  charm.  The  whole  bookish 
world  looked  on  him  as  a  friend.  Among  his  "  hobbies  "  was  a 
study  of  astrology,  to  which,  without  associating  his  name  with 
it  in  public,  he  devoted  prolonged  inquiry.  Under  the  pseudonym 
of  "  A.  G.  Trent  "  he  published  in  1880  an  article  (in  the  Utd- 
versity  liagatine)  00  "The  Soul  and  the  Stars  "—quoted  in 
Wilde  and  Dodson*s  Natal  Astrology.  He  satisfied  himself  that 
there  was  more  truth  in  the  old  astrology  than  modern  criticism 
supposed,  and  he  had  intended  to  publish  a  further  monograph 
on  the  subject,  but  the  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  ill-health 
which  led  up  to  his  death  on  the  13th  of  April  1906.  He  married 
(1863)  an  Irish  wife,  Olivia  Narney  Singleton  (d.  1903),  and  had  a 
family  of  six  children;  his  son  Edward  (b.  1868)  being  a  well- 
known  literary  man,  whose  wife  translated  TurgcncfT's  works 
into  English.  (H.  Ch.) 

GARNIER.  CliHBMT  JOSEPH  (1813-1881),  French  econo- 
mist, was  bom  at  Beuil  (Alpcs  maritimes)  on  the  3rd  of  October 
1813.  Coming  to  Paris  he  studied  at  the  £cole  dc  Commerce,  of 
which  he  eventually  became  secretary  and  finally  a  professor. 
In  1843  he  founded  with  Gilbert-Urbain  Guillaumin  (1801-1864) 
the  Soci£t6  d'£conomie  politique,  becoming  its  secretary,  a  post 
which  he  held  till  his  death;  and  in  1846  he  organized  the 
Association  pour  la  Libert£  des  ^changes.  He  also  helped  to 
establish  and  edited  for  many  years  the  Journal  des  iconomistes 
and  the  Annuaire  de  Viconomie  politique.  Of  the  school  of 
laissezfaire,  he  was  engaged  during  his  whole  life  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  of  political  economy,  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  French  commercial  education.  In  1873  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  in  1876  a  senator  for  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  was  bom.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  3Sth  of 
September  x88i.  Of  his  writings,  the  following  are  the  more 
important:  Traiti  d'iconomie  p<Uitique  (1845),  Richard  Cobden 
et  la  Ligue  (1846),  TraUi  des  finances  (1862),  and  Principes  du 
population  (1857). 

GARNIER,  GERMAIN,  Masqxtis  (1754-1821),  French  poli- 
tician and  economist,  was  bom  at  Auxcrre  on  the  8th  of  November 
1754.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  obtained  when  young 
t  he  office  of  procureur  to  the  Ch&telet  in  Paris.  On  the  calling  of 
the  states-general  he  was  elected  as  one  of  the  diputis  suppliants 
of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  in  1791  administrator  of  the  department 
of  Paris.  After  the  lotA  of  Augyst  1792  he  withdrew  to  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  and  did  not  retum  to  France  till  1795.  In  public 
life,  however,  be  seems  to  have  been  singularly  fortunate.  In 
1797  he  was  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  Directory;  in  1800 
he  was  prefect  of  Seine-et-Oise;  and  in  1804  he  was  made  senator 
and  in  1 808  a  count.  After  the  Restorat  ion  he  obtained  a  peerage, 
and  on  the  retum  of  Louis  XVIII.,  after  the  Hundred  Days,  be 
became  minuter  of  state  and  member  of  privy  council,  and  io 
1817  was  created  a  marquis.    He  died  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of 
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October  1821.  At  court  he  was,  when  young,  noted  for  his  facile 
power  of  writing  society  verse,  but  his  literary  reputation  depends 
rather  on  his  later  works  on  political  economy,  especially  his 
admirable  translation,  with  notes  and  introduction,  of  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations  (1805)  and  his  Higtoire  de  la  monnait  (2  vols., 
1819),  which  contains  much  sound  and  well-arranged  material. 
His  Ahrigt  des  principes  de  V6con.  polit.  (1796)  is  a  very  clear  and 
instructive  manual.  The  valuable  Description  gtographique^ 
physique,  et  politique  du  dipartemefU  de  Seine-d-Oise  (1802)  was 
drawn  up  from  his  instructions.  Other  works  are  De  la  propriiU 
(1702)  and  Histoire  des  banques  d'escompte  (1806). 

QARNIER,  JEAN  LOUIS  CHARLES  (1825-1898),  French 
architect,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  November  1825.  He 
was  educated  in  a  primary  school,  and  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  pursue  his  father's  craft,  that  of  a  wheelwright.  Flis 
mother,  however,  having  heard  that  with  a  little  previous  study 
he  might  enter  an  architect's  office  and  eventually  become  a 
measuring  surveyor  {tirificaieur),  and  earn  as  much  as  six  francs 
a  day,  and  foreseeing  that  in  consequence  of  his  delicate  health 
he  would  be  unfit  to  work  at  the  forge,  sent  him  to  learn  drawing 
and  mathematics  at  the  Petite  £cole  de  Dcssin,  in  the  rue  de 
M^decine,  the  cradle  of  so  many  of  the  great  artists  of  France. 
His  progress  was  such  as  to  justify  his  being  sent  first  into  an 
architect's  office  and  then  to  the  well-known  atelier  of  Lebas, 
where  he  began  his  studies  In  preparation  for  the  examination  of 
the  ^olc  des  Beaux  Arts,  which  he  passed  in  1842,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Shortly  after  his  admission  it  became  necessary  that 
he  should  support  himself,  and  accordingly  he  worked  during  the 
day  in  various  architects'  offices,  among  them  in  that  of  M. 
VioUct-le-Duc,  and  confined  his  studies  for  the  £cole  to  the 
evening.  In  1848  he  carried  off,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three, 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  and  with  his  comrades  in  sculpture, 
engraving  and  music,  set  off  for  the  Villa  de  Mcdicis.  His 
principal  works  were  the  measured  drawings  of  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  and  the  temple  of  Vesta  In  Rome,  and  the  temple  of 
Serapis  at  Pozzuoli.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  travelling  student- 
ship he  went  to  Athens  and  measured  the  temple  at  Aegina, 
subsequently  working  out  a  complete  restoration  of  it,  with  its 
polychromatic  decoration,  which  was  published  as  a  monograph 
in  1877.  The  elaborate  set  of  drawings  which  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  due  de  Luynes  to  make  of  the  tombs  of  the 
house  of  Anjou  were  not  published,  owing  to  the  death  of  his 
patron;  and  since  Garnier's  death  they  have  been  given  to  the 
library  of  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  along  with  other  drawings  he 
made  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1853  he  was  appointed 
surveyor  to  one  or  two  government  buildings,  with  a  very 
moderate  salary,  so  that  the  commission  given  him  by  M.  Victor 
Baltard  to  maJce  two  water-colour  drawings  of  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  to  be  placed  in  the  album  presented  to  Queen  Victoria  in 
1 855,  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  Paris,  proved  very  acceptable. 
These  two  drawings  are  now  in  the  library  at  Windsor. 

In  i860  came,  at  last,  Garnier's  chance:  a  comjsetition  was 
announced  for  a  design  for  a  new  imperial  academy  of  music,  and 
out  of  163  com[)etitors  Gamier  was  one  of  five  sdected  for  a 
second  competition,  in  which,  by  unanimous  vote,  he  carried  off 
the  first  prize,  and  the  execution  of  the  design  was  placed  in  his 
hands.  Begun  in  1861,  but  delayed  in  its  completion  by  the 
Franco-German  War,  it  was  not  till  1875  that  the  structure  of  the 
present  Grand  Opera  House  of  Paris  was  finished,  at  a  cost  of 
about  35,000,000  francs  (£1420,000).  During  the  war  the  build- 
ing was  utilized  as  the  municipal  storehouse  of  provisions.  The 
staircase  and  the  magnificent  hall  are  the  finest  portion  of  the 
interior,  and  alike  in  conception  and  realization  have  never  been 
approached.  Of  Garnier's  other  worksf  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo,  th^Biachoffshcim  villa  at  Bordighera, 
the  H6tcl  du  Cercle  de  la  Librairie  in  Paris;  and,  among  tombs, 
those  of  the  musicians  Bizet,  Offenbach,  Massf  and  Duprato.  In 
1874  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and 
after  passing  through  the  grades  of  chevalier,  officer  and  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  received  in  1895  the  rank  of 
grand  officer,  a  high  distinction  that  had  never  before  been 
granted  to  an  architect.    Charles  Garnier's  reputation  was  not 


confined  to  France;  it  was  recognized  by  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  in  England  he  received,  in  1886,  the  royal  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  given  by  Queen  Victoria. 
Besides  his  monograph  on  the  temple  of  Aegina,  he  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  Le  Nouvel  Opira  de  Paris  is  the  most 
valuable.  For  the  International  Exhibition  of  1889  he  designed 
the  buildings  illustrating  the  "  History  of  the  House  "  in  all 
periods,  and  a  work  on  this  subject  was  afterwards  published  by 
him  in  conjunction  with  M.  Ammann.  Not  the  least  of  his 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  were  the  services  which  he 
rendered  on  the  various  art  juries  appointed  by  the  state,  the 
Institute  of  France,  and  the  £cole  des  Beaux- Arts,  services  which 
in  France  are  rendered  in  an  honorary  capacity;  Garnicr  died 
on  the  3rd  of  August  1898.  (R.  P.  S.) 

GARNIER.  MARIE  JOSEPH    FRANCOIS  [Francis]    (183^ 
i873)>  French  officer  and  explorer,  was  bom  at  St  fitienne  on  the 
25th  of  July  1839.    He  entered  the  navy,  and  after  voyaging 
in  Brazilian  waters  and  the  Pacific  he  obtained  a  post  on  the 
staff  of  Admiral  Charner,  who  from  i860  to  1862  was  campaign- 
ing in  Cochin-China.    After  some  time  spent  in  France  he 
returned  to  the  East,  and  in  1862  he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
the  natives  in  Cochin-China,  and  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Cho-lon,  a  suburb  of  Saigon.    It  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  the  marquis  de  Chasseloup-Laubat  determined  to  send  a 
mission  to  explore  the  valley  of  the  Mekong,  but  as  Gamier  was 
not  considered  old  enough  to  be  put  in  command,  the  chief 
authority  was  entrusted  to  Captain  Doudart  de  Lagrie.    In  the 
course  of  the  expedition — to  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  addressed  to  the  youthful  traveller  when,  in  1870,  he 
was  presented  with  the  Victoria  Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London — from  Krafrie  in  Cambodia  to  Shanghai 
5392  m.  were  traversed,  and  of  these  3625  m.,  chiefly  of  country 
unknown  to  European  geography,  were  surveyed  with  care,  and 
the  pxxsitions  fixed  by  astronomical  observations,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  observations  being  taken  by  Gamier  himself.  Volunteering 
to  lead  a  detachment  to  Talifu,  the  capital  of  Sultan  Suleiman, 
the  sovereign  of  the  Mahommcdan  rebels  in  Yunnan,  he  success- 
fully carried  out  the  more  than  adventurous  enterprise.    When 
shortly  afterwards  Lagrde  died,  Gamier  naturally  assumed  the 
command  of  the  expedition,  and  he  conducted  it  in  safety  to  the 
Yang-tsze-Kiang,  and  thus  to  the  Chinese  coast.    On  his  return 
to.France  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm.    The  preparation  of 
his  narrative  was  interrupted  by  the  Franco-German  War,  and 
during  the  siege  of  Paris  he  served  as  principal  staff  officer  to  the 
admiral  in  command  of  the  eighth  "  sector."    His  experiences 
during  the  siege  were  published  anonymously  in  the  feuilletonof 
Le  Temps f  and  appeared  separately  as  Le  SUge  de  Paris,  journal 
d*un  officier  de  marine  (187 1).    Returning  to  Cochin-China  he 
found  the  political  circumstances  of  the  country  unfavourable 
to  further  exploration,  and  accordingly  he  went  to  China,  and  in 
1873  followed  the  upper  course  of  the  Yang-tsze-Kiang  to  the 
waterfalls.    He  was  next  commissioned  by  Admiral  Dupr^, 
governor  of  Cochin-China,  to  found  a  French  protectorate  or  a 
new  colony  in  Tongking.  On  the  20th  of  November  1873  he  took 
Hanoi,  the  capital  of  Tongking,  and  on  the  21st  of  December  he 
was  slain  in  fight  with  the  Black  Flags.    His  chief  fame  rests  on 
the  fact  that  he  originated  the  idea  of  exploring  the  Mekong,  and 
carried  out  the  larger  portion  of  the  work. 

'  The  narrative  of  the  principal  expedition  appeared  in  1873.  as 
Voyage  d'exploralion  en  Indo-Chine  effectui  penaant  Us  annies  1866, 
1807  el  1808,  publU  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Francis  Gamier,  atec 
le  concours  de  M.  Ddaporle  et  de  MM.  Joubert  et  Tkoret  (2  vols.). 
An  account  of  the  Yang-tszcsKiang  from  Garnier's  pen  is  given  in 
the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  dog.  (1874).  His  Chroni^  royale  du 
Cambodje,  was  reprinted  from  the  Journal  Asiatimu  m  1872.  See 
Ocean  Highways  (1874)  for  a  memoir  by  Colonel  Yule;  and  Hugh 
Clifford,  further  India,  in  the  Story  of  Exploration  series  (1904). 

GARNIER,  ROBERT  (c.  1545-C.1600),  French  tragic  poet,  was 
born  at  Fert£  Bernard  (Le  Maine)  in  1545.  He  published  his 
first  work  while  still  a  law-student  at  Toulouse,  where  he  won  a 
prize  (i  565)  in  the  jeux  fioraux.  It  was  a  collection  of  lyrical 
pieces,  now  lost,  entitled  Plaintes  amoureuses  de  Robert  Gamier 
(1565).    After  some  practice  at  the  Parisian  bar,  he  became 
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coBseiller  da  xoi  su  si^  prSsidial  et  s£n<chaus8£e  of  Le  Maine, 
his  native  district,  and  later  lieutenant-g6n£ral  crimineL  His 
friend  Lacroiz  du  Maine  says  that  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
as  an  orator.  He  was  a  distinguished  magistrate,  of  considerable 
weight  in  his  native  province,  who  gave  his  leisure  to  literature, 
and  whose  merits  as  a  poet  were  fully  recognized  by  his  own 
generation.    He  died  at  Le  Mans  probably  in  1599  or  1600. 

In  his  early  plays  he  was  a  dose  follower  of  the  school  of 
dramatists  who  were  inspired  by  the  study  of  Seneca.  In  these 
productions  there  is  little  that  is  strictly  dramatic  except  the 
form.  A  tragedy  was  a  series  of  rhetorical  speeches  relieved  by  a 
'  lyric  chorus.  His  pieces  in  this  manner  are  Parcie  (published 
1568,  acted  at  the  h6tel  de  Bourgogne  in  1573)>  ComHie  and 
Hipptdyte  (both  acted  in  1573  and  printed  in  1574)^  In  Porde 
the  deaths  of  Cassius,  Brutus  and  Portia  are  each  the  subject  of 
an  eloquent  recital,  but  the  action  is  confined  to  the  death  of  the 
nurse,  who  alone  is  allowed  to  die  on  the  stage.  His  next  group 
of  tragedie»— lfarc-i4n(MiM  (1.578),  La  Troade  (1579)1  Antigone 
(acted  and  printed  1580) — shows  an  advance  on  the  theatre  of 
fitienne  Jodelle  and  Jacques  Gr^vin,  and  on  his  own  early  plays, 
in  so  much  that  the  rhetorical  element  is  accompanied  by  abund- 
ance of  action,  though  this  is  accomplished  by  the  plan  of  joining 
together  two  virtually  independent  pieces  in  the  same  way. 

In  1582  and  1583  he  produced  his  two  masterpieces  Brada- 
manU  and  Les  Juives.  *  In  Bradamankt  which  alone  of  his  plays 
has  no  chorus,  he  cut  "htmself  adrift  from  Senecan  models,  and 
sought  his  subject  in  Ariosto,  the  result  being  what  came  to  be 
known  later  as  a  tragi-comedy.  The  dramatic  and  romantic 
story  becomes  a  real  drama  in  Gamier's  hands,  though  even 
there  the  lovers,  Bradamante  and  Roger,  never  meet  on  the  stage. 
The  contest  in  the  mind  of  Roger  supplies  a  genuine  dramatic 
interest  in  the  manner  of  Comeille.  Les  Juives  is  the  pathetic 
story  of  the  barbarous  vengeance  of  Nebuchadnexzar  on  the 
Jewish  king  Zedekiah  and  his  children.  The  Jewish  women 
lamenting  the  fate  of  their  children  take  a  principal  part  in  this 
tragedy,  which,  although  almost  entirely  elegiac  in  conception, 
is  singularly  well  designed,  and  gains  unity  by  the  personality  of 
the  prophet.  M.  Faguet  says  that  of  all  French  tragedies  of  the 
1 6th  and  17th  centuries  it  is,  with  Atkalie,  the  best  constructed 
with  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  stage.  Actual  representa- 
tion b  continually  in  the  mind  of  the  author;  his  drama  is,  in 
fact,  visuaUy  conceived. 

Gamier  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  French  tra^c  poet  of 
bis  century  and  the  precursor  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
next. 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  b)r  Wenddin  Foerster  (Heilbrona, 
4  vols.,  1882-1883).  A  detailed  criticism  of  his  works  is  to  be  found 
in  £nule  Faguet,  La  TraghOe  franfoiu  au  XVI*  siick  (1883,  pp. 

183-307). 

OARMIBR-PAOdS.  tnENlIB  JOSEPH  LOUIS  (x8oz-x84i), 
French  politician,  was  bom  at  Marseilles  on  the  27th  of  December 
180X.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  father  Jean  Francois  Garnier,  a 
naval  surgeon,  died,  and  his  mother  married  Simon  Pagds,  a 
college  professor,  by  whom  she  had  a  son.  The  boys  were  brought 
up  together,  and  took  the  double  name  Gamier-Pagis.  fitienne 
found  emi^oyment  first  in  a  commercial  house  in  Marseilles,  and 
then  in  an  insurance  office  in  Paris.  In  1825  he  began  to  stud^ 
law,  and  made  some  mark  as  an  advocate.  A  keen  opponent  of 
the  Restoration,  he  joined  various  democratic  societies,  notably 
the  Aidt-4oi,  le  cid  faidera,  an  organization  for  purifying  the 
elections.  He  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  July  1830;  b^me 
secretary  of  the  Aide-Un^  U  cid  faidera^  whose  propaganda  he 
brought  into  line  with  his  anti-monarchical  ideas;  and  in  183 1 
was  sent  from  Isire  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  was  con- 
cerned in  the  preparation  of  the  Compte  rendu  of  183  a,  and 
advocated  universal  suffrage.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and 
his  sound  knowledge  of  buuness  and  finance  gave  him  a  marked 
influence  among  all  parties  in  the  chamber.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
the  23rd  of  June  1841. 

His  half-brother,  Louis  Antoinz  GxaNiEs-PAcis  (1803- 
187S),  fought  on  the  barricades  during  the  revolution  of  July 
1830,  and  after  fitienne's  death  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of 


deputies  (x843)<  He  was  a  keen  promoter  of  reform,  and  was  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  affair  of  the  reform  banquet  fixed  for  the 
22nd  of  February  X848.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  of  X848,  and  was  named  mayor  of  Paris.  On  the 
5th  of  March  X848  he  was  made  minister  of  finance,  and  incurred 
great  unpopularity  by  the  imposition  of  additional  taxes.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  0>nstituent  Assembly  and  of  the  Executive 
Commission.  Under  the  Empire  he  was  conspicuous  in  the 
republican  opposition  and  opposed  the  war  with  Prussia,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  became  a  member  of  the  Govem- 
ment  of  National  Defence.  Unsuccessful  at  the  elections  for  the 
National  Assembly  (the  8th  of  February  1871),  he  retired  into 
private  life,  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  3xst  of  October  X878.  He 
wrote  Histoire  de  la  rivolution  de  184S  (x86o-x862);  HisUnre  de 
la  commission  exicutive  (X869-X872) ;  and  VOpposition  et  Pempire 
(1872). 

GARNISH,  a  word  meaning  to  fit  out,  equip,  funciish,  now 
particularly  used  of  decoration  or  ornament.  It  is  formed  from 
the  O.  Fr.  gamisant  or  guamissant,  participle  of  garnir,  guamir, 
to  furnish,  equip.  This  is  of  Teutonic  origin,  the  base  being 
represented  in  O.  Eng.  woffiMfi,  to  take  warning,  beware,  and 
Ger.  women,  to  wam,  Eng.  worn;  the  origiiud  sense  would  be  to 
giurd  against,  fortify,  hence  equip  or  fit  out.  The  meaxiing  of 
"  wam  "  is  seen  in  the  law  term  "  garnishee,"  a  person  who  owes 
money  to  or  holds  money  belonging  to  another  and  is  "  warned  " 
by  order  of  the  court  not  to  pay  it  to  his  immediate  creditor  but 
to  a  third  person  who  has  obtained  final  judgment  against  that 
creditor.    (See  Attachment;  Execution;  Banxxuptcy.) 

GARO  HILLS,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  hills  division  of 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Garos,  a 
tribe  of  doubtful  ethnical  affinities  and  peculiar  customs,  by  whom 
it  is  almost  entirely  inhabited.  The  Garos  are  probably  a  section 
of  the  great  Bodo  tribe,  which  at  one  time  occupied  a  large  part  of 
Assam.  According  to  the  census  of  X901  they  numbered  x  28,1 17. 
In  the  x8th  century  they  are  mentioned  as  being  frequently  in 
conflict  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  below  their  hills,  and  in 
X790  the  British  government  first  tried  to  reduce  them.  No 
permanent  success  was  achieved.  In  1852  raids  by  the  Garos 
were  followed  by  a  blockade  of  the  hills,  but  in  1856  they  were 
again  in  revolt.  Again  a  repressive  expedition  was  despatched  in 
x86i,  but  in  1866  there  was  a  further  raid.  A  British  officer  was 
now  posted  among  the  hills;  this  step  was  effective;  in  1869  the 
district  was  constituted,  and  though  in  1871  an  outrage  was 
committed  against  a  native  on  the  survey  staff,  there  was  little 
opposition  when  an  expedition  was  sent  in  1872-1873  to  bring  the 
whole  district  into  submission,  and  there  were  thereafter  no 
further  disturbances. 

The  district  consists  of  the  last  spurs  of  the  Assam  hills,  which 
here  run  down  almost  to  the  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  wherethat 
river  debouches  upon  the  plain  of  Bengal  and  takes  its  great 
sweep  to  the  south.  The  administtative  headquarters  are  at 
Tura.  The  area  of  the  district  is  3140  sq.  m.  In  X901  the 
population  was  138,274,  showing  an  increase  of  14%  in  the 
decade.  The  American  misuonaries  maintain  a  small  training 
school  for  teachers.  The  public  buildings  at  Tura  were  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  earthqudce  of  June  12,  1897,  and  the  roads  in 
the  district  were  greatly  damaged  by  subsidence  and  fissures. 
Coal  in  large  quantities  and  petroleum  are  known  to  exist. 
The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  timber  and  forest  products.  Trade 
is  small,  though  the  natives,  according  to  their  own  standard, 
are  prosperous.  They  are  fair  agriculturists.  Communications 
within  the  district  are  by  cart-roads,  bridle-paths  and  native 
tracks. 

GARONNB  (Lat.  Carumna)^  a  river  of  south-western  France, 
rising  in  the  Maladetta  group  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  flowing  in  a 
wide  curve  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  formed  by  two  torrents, 
one  of  which  has  a  subterranean  course  of  2}  m.,  disappearing  in 
the  sink  known  as  the  Trou  du  Taureau  ("  bull's  hole  ")  and 
reappearing  at  the  Goueil  de  Joufou.  After  a  course  of  30  m.  in 
Spanish  territory,  during  which  it  flows  through  the  fine  gorge 
called  the  ValI£ed'Aran,  the  Garonne  enters  France  in  the 
department  of  Haute  Garonne  through  the  narrow  defile  of  the 
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Pont  du  Roi,  and  at  once  becomes  navigable  for  rafts.  At 
Montf6jeau  it  receives  on  the  left  the  Neste,  and  encountering  at 
this  point  the  vast  plateau  of  Lannemexan  is  forced  to  turn 
abruptly  east,  flowing  in  a  wide  curve  to  Toulouse.  At  Saint 
Martory  it  gives  off  the  irrigation  canal  of  that  name.  At  this 
point  the  Garonne  enters  a  fertile  plain,  and  supplies  the  motive 
power  to  several  mills.  It  is  joined  on  the  right  by  various 
streams  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  Pyrenees.  Such  are  the  Salat ,  at 
whose  confluence  river  navigation  proper  begins,  and  the  Arise 
and  the  Aridge  (both  names  signifying  *'  river  ") .  From  Toulouse 
the  Garonne  flows  to  the  north-west,  now  skirting  the  northern 
border  of  the  plateau  of  Lannemesan  which  here  drains  into  it,  the 
principal  streams  being  the  Save,  the  Gers  and  the  Babe.  On  its 
right  hand  the  Garonne  is  swelled  by  its  two  chief  tributaries,  the 
Tarn,  near  Moissac,  and  the  Lot,  below  Agen;  farther  down  it  is 
joined  by  the  Drot  (or  Dropt),  and  on  the  left  by  the  Ciron. 
Betwcen.Toulouse  and  Castets,  33}  m.  above  Bordeaux,  and  the 
highest  point  to  which  ordinary  spring-tides  ascend,  the  river  is 
accompanied  at  a  distance  of  from  a  }  to  3  m.  by  the  so-called 
"lateral  canal"  of  the  Garonne,  constructed  in  1838-1856. 
This  canal  is  about  120  m.  long,  or  133  m.  including  its  branches, 
one  of  which  runs  off  at  right  angles  to  Montauban  on  the  Tarn. 
From  Toulouse  to  Agen  the  main  canal  follows  the  right  bank  of 
the  Garonne,  crossing  the  Tarn  on  an  aqueduct  at  Moissac,  while 
another  magnificent  aqueduct  of  twenty-three  arches  carries  it  at| 
Agen  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  It  has  a  fall  of 
420  ft.  and  over  fifty  locks,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  having  the 
maximum  dimensions  of  98I  ft.  length,  19  ft.  breadth  and  6}  ft. 
draught.  The  carrying  trade  upon  it  is  chiefly  in  agricultural 
produce  and  provisions,  building  materiab,  wood  and  industrial 
products.  At  Toulouse  the  canal  connects  with  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  which  runs  to  the  Mediterranean.  After  passing  CasteU  the 
Garonne  begins  to  widen  out  considerably,  and  from  being  160 
yds.  broad  at  Agen  increases  to  about  650  yds.  at  Bordeaux,  its 
great  commercial  port.  From  here  it  flows  with  ever  increasing 
width  between  two  flat  shores  to  the  Bee  d'Ambds  (15)  m.), 
where,  after  a  course  of  357  m.,  it  unites  with  the  Dordogne  to 
form  the  vast  estuary  known  as  the  Girond  .  The  triangular 
peninsula  lying  between  these  two  great  tidal  rivers  is  called 
Entre-deux-mers  ("  between  two  seas  ")  and  is  famous  for  its 
wines.  The  drainage  area  of  the  Garonne  is  nearly  33,000  sq.  m. 
Floods  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  dracend  very  suddenly. 
The  most  disastrous  occurred  in  1875, 1856  and  in  1770,  when  the 
flood  level  at  Castets  attained  the  record  height  of  43}  ft.  above 
low-water  mark. 

GARRET  (from  the  O.  Fr.  gariU,  modem  guirite,  a  watch- 
cower,  connected  ultimately  with  "guard"  and  "ward"), 
properly  a  small  look-out  tower  built  on  a  wall,  and  hence  the 
name  given  to  a  room  on  the  top  storey  of  a  building,  the  sloping 
ceiling  of  which  is  formed  by  the  roof. 

QARRBIT,  JOZO  BAPTISTA  DA  8ILVA  LEITAO  DB 
ALMEIDA,  ViscoNDE  de  Almetoa-Gakkett  (1799-1854), 
perhaps  the  greatest  Portuguese  poet  since  Camoens,  was  of 
Irish  descent.  Born  in  Oporto,  hb  parents  moved  to  the  C^nta 
do  Castello  at  Gaya  when  he  was  five  years  old.  The  French 
invasion  of  Portugal  drove  the  family  to  the  Azores,  and  Garrett 
made  his  first  studies  at  Angra,  beginning  to  versify  at  an  early 
age  under  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  a  poet  of  the  school  of 
Bocage.  Going  to  the  university  ot  Coimbra  in  18 16,  he  soon 
earned  notoriety  by  the  precocity  of  his  talents  and  his  fervent 
Liberalism,  and  there  he  gained  hb  first  oratorical  and  literary 
successes.  His  tragedy  Lucrecia  was  played  there  in  Febrxiary 
1 8 19,  and  during  this  period  he  also  wrote  Merope  as  well  as  a 
great  part  of  Ca/o,  all  these  plays  belonging  to  the  so-called 
classical  school.  Leaving  Coimbra  with  a  law  degree,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lbbon,  and  on  the  nth  of  November  1822  married 
D.  Luiza  Midosi;  but  the  alliance  proved  unhappy  and  a  formal 
separation  took  place  in  1839. 

The  reactionary  movement  against  the  Radical  revolution  of 
1820  reached  its  height  in  1823,  and  Garrett  had  to  leave  Portugal 
by  order  of  the  Absolutist  ministry  then  in  power,  and  went 
to  England.    He  became  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of 


the  Englbh  and  German  romantic  movements  during  hb  stay 
abroad. 

Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  nationality,  he  wrote  in  1824  at 
Havre  the  poem  "  CamOes,"  which  destroyed  the  influence  of  the 
worn-out  classical  and  Arcadian  rhymers,  and  in  the  following 
year  composed  the  patriotic  poem  "D.  Branca,"  or  "The 
Conquest  of  the  Algarve."  He  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Portugal  in  1826,  and  thereupon  devoted  himself  to  journalism. 
With  the  publication  of  O  Fortugua,  he  raised  the  tone  of  the 
press,  exhibiting  an  elevation  of  ideas  and  moderation  of  language 
then  unknown  in  political  controversy,  and  he  introduced  the 
"  feuilleton."  But  his  defence  of  Liberal  principles  brought  him' 
three  months'  imprisonment,  and  when  D.  Miguel  was  prodaimed 
absolute  king  on  the  3rd  of  May  1828,  Garrett  had  again  to  leave 
the  country.  In  London,  where  he  sought  refuge,  he  continued 
his  adhesion  to  romanticism  by  publbhing  Adozinda  and  Bcrnal' 
Franca,  expansions  of  old  folk-poems,  which  met  with  the 
warmest  praise  from  Southey  and  were  translated  by  Adamson. 
He  spent  the  next  three  years  in  and  about  Birmingham, 
Warwick  and  London,  engaged  in  writing  poetry  and  political 
pamphlets,  and  by  these  and  by  his  pcriodicab  he  did  much  to 
unite  the  Portuguese  tmigris  and  to  keep  up  their  spirit  amid 
their  sufferings  in  a  foreign  land.  Learning  that  an  expedition 
was  being  organized  in  France  for  the  Uberation  of  Portugal, 
Garrett  raised  funds  and  joined  the  forces  under  D.  Pedro  as  a 
volunteer.  Sailing  in  February  1 83  2,  he  disembarked  at  Tercdra, 
whence  he  passed  to  S.  Miguel,  then  the  seat  of  the  Liberal 
government.  Here  he  became  a  co-operator  with  the  statesman 
Mousinho  da  SilVcira,  and  assisted  him  in  drafting  those  laws 
which  were  to  revolutionize  the  whole  framework  of  Portuguese 
society,  thb  important  work  being  done  far  from  books  and 
without  pecuniary  reward.  In  his  spare  time  he  wrote  some  of 
the  beautiful  lyrics  afterwards  collected  into  Flores  sem  Frucio. 
He  took  part  in  the  expedition  that  landed  at  the  Mindello  on  the 
8th  of  July  1832,  and  in  the  occupation  of  Oporto.  Early  in  the 
siege  he  sketched  out,  under  the  influence  of  Walter  Scott,  the 
historical  romance  Arco  de  Sant*  Anna,  descriptive  of  the  city  in 
the  reign  of  D.  Pedro  I.;  and,  in  addition,  he  organized  the 
Home  and  Foreign  offices  under  the  marquis  of  Palmclla,  drafted 
many  important  royal  decrees,  and  prepared  the  criminal  and 
commercial  codes.  In  the  following  November  he  was  de- 
spatched as  secretary  to  the  marquis  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
foreign  courts,  which  involved  him  in  much  personal  hardship. 
In  the  next  year  the  capture  of  Lisbon  enabled  him  to  return 
home,  and  he  was  charged  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  reform  of 
public  instruction. 

In  1834-1835  he  served  as  consul-general  and  charge  d'affaires 
at  Brusseb,  representing  Portugal  with  distinction  under  most 
diflicult  circumstances,  for  which  he  received  no  thanks  and 
little  pay.  When  he  got  back,  the  government  employed  him  to 
draw  up  a  proposal  for  the  construction  of  a  national  theatre  and 
for  a  conservatoire  of  dramatic  art,  of  which  he  became  the 
head.  He  instituted  prizes  for  the  best  plays,  himself  revising 
nearly  all  that  were  produced,  and  a  school  of  dramatists  and 
actors  arose  under  hb  influence.  To  give  them  modeb,  he 
proceeded  to  write  a  series  of  prose  dramas,  choosing  hb  subjects 
from  Portuguese  hbtory.  He  began  in  1838  with  the  Aula  de 
Gil  Vicente,  considering  that  the  first  step  towards  the  re- 
creation of  the  Portuguese  drama  was  to  revive  the  memory  of  its 
founder,  and  he  followed  thb  up  in  1842  by  the  Aifageme  de 
Santarem,  dealing  with  the  Holy  Constable,  and  in  1843  hy 
Prei  Luiz  de  Sotua,  one  of  the  few  great  tragedies  of  the  XQth 
century,  a  work  as  intensely  national  as  The  Lusiads.  The  stoxy, 
which  in  part  b  historicidly  true,  and  has  the  merit  of  being 
simple,  like  the  action,  b  briefly  as  follows.  D.  Jofto  de  Portugal, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  died  at  the  battle  of  Alcacer,  returns, 
years  afterwards,  to  find  hb  wife  married  to  Manoel  de  Sousa  and 
the  mother  of  a  daughter  by  him,  named  Maria.  Thereupon  the 
pair  separate  and  enter  religion,  and  Manoel  becomes  the  famous 
chronicler,  Frei  Luiz  de  Sousa  (q.v.).  The  characters  live  and 
move,  especially  Telmo,  the  old  servant,  who  would  never  believe 
in  the  death  of  hb  former  master  D.  Joio,  and  the  consumptive 
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chOd  Biaria,  who  helps  Telmo  to  create  the  atmosphere  of  impend- 
ing disaster;  while  the  episodes,  particularly  those  of  the  return 
of  D.  Joio  and  the  death  of  Maria,  are  full  of  power,  and  the 
language  is  Portuguese  of  the  best. 

l^tering  parliament  in  1B37,  Garrett  soon  made  his  mark  as 
an  orator.  In  that  year  he  delivered  many  notable  discourses  in 
defence  of  liberal  ideas.  He  also  brought  in  a  literary  copyright 
bill,  which,  when  it  became  law  in  1851,  served  as  a  precedent  for 
aiiiiilar  le^slation  in  England  and  Prussia.  In  1840  he  made  his 
famous  speech  known  as  Forto  Pyreu,  in  which  he  skilfully  turned 
the  well-known  anecdote  of  the  "  mad  Athenian  "  against  his 
opponents.  Whik  attending  with  assiduity  to  his  duties  as  a 
deputy,  he  wrote,  about  this  time,  the  dnma  D.  PUippa  de 
Vilhena,  founded  on  an  incident  in  the  revolution  of  1640,  for 
representation  by  the  pupils  of  the  conservatoire,  and  the 
session  of  1841  saw  another  of  his  oratorical  triumphs  in  his 
speech  against  the  law  of  tithes.  In  July  1843  ^^  excursion  to 
Santarem  resulted  in  his  prose  masterpiece  Viagens  na  minka 
ierraf  at  once  a  novel  and  a  miscellany  of  literary,  political  and 
philosophic  criticism,  written  without  plan  or  method,  easy, 
jovial  and  epigrammatic.  He  took  no  part  in  the  civil  war  that 
followed  the  revolution  of  Maria  da  Fonte,  but  continued  his 
literary  labours,  producing  in  1848  the  comedy  A  Sobrinha  do 
Marqua^  dealing  with  the  times  of  Pombal,  and  in  1849  an 
historical  memoir  on  Mousinho  da  Silveira.  He  spent  much  of 
the  year  1850  in  finishing  his  Romanceiro,  a  collection  of  folk- 
poetry  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  value;  and  in 
June  185 1  he  was  created  a  viscoimt.  In  the  following  December 
he  drew  up  the  additional  act  to  the  constitutional  charter,  and 
his  draft  was  approved  by  the  ministers  at  a  cabinet  meeting  in 
his  house.  Further,  he  initiated  the  Conselho  Ultramarino;  and 
the  Law  of  the  Misericordias,  with  its  preamble,  published  in  185  3 , 
was  entirely  from  his  pen.  In  the  same  year  he  became  for  a 
short  time  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1853  he  brought  out 
PoUuu  Cakidas,  a  collection  of  short  poems  ablaze  with  passion 
and  exquisite  in  form,  of  which  his  friend  Herculano  said: 
"  if  Camoens  had  written  love  verses  at  Garrett's  age,  he  could 
not  have  equalled  him."  His  final  literary  work  was  a  novel, 
Hdena,  which  he  left  unfinished,  and  on  the  loth  of  February 
1854  he  made  his  last  notable  speech  in  the  House.  He  died  on 
the  9th  of  December  1854,  and  on  the  3rd  of  May  1903  his  re- 
mains were  translated  to  the  national  pantheon,  the  Jeronymos 
at  Belcm,  where  they  rest  near  to  those  of  Camoens.  As  poet, 
novelist,  journalist,  orator  and  dramatist,  he  deserves  the  remark 
of  Rebello  da  Silva:  "  Garrett  was  not  a  man  of  letters  only  but 
an  entire  hteiature  in  himself." 

Besides  his  strong  religious  faith,  Garrett  was  endowed  with  a 
deep  sensibility,  a  creative  imagination,  rare  taste  and  a  singular 
capacity  for  sympathy.  Thus,  though  a  learned  man  and  an  able 
jurist,  he  was  bound  to  be  first  and  always  an  artist.  His  artistic 
temperament  explains  his  many-sided  activity,  his  expansive 
kindliness,  his  seductive  charm,  especially  for  women,  his  patriot- 
ism, his  aristocratic  pretensions,  his  huge  vanity  and  dandyism, 
and  the  ingenuousness  that  absolves  him  from  many  faults  in  an 
irregular  life.  From  his  rich  artistic  nature  sprang  his  profound, 
sincere,  sensual  and  melancholy  lyrics,  the  variety  and  perfection 
of  his  scenic  creations,  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence,  the  truth  of 
his  comic  vein,  the  elegance  of  his  lighter  compositions.  Two 
books  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  among  his  writings:  Polkas 
Cakidas,  and  that  tragedy  of  fatality  and  pity,  Prei  Lua  de 
SousOf  with  its  gallery  of  noble  figures  incarnating  the  truest 
realism  in  an  almost  perfect  prose  form.  The  complete  collection 
of  his  works  comprises  twenty-four  volumes  and  there  are  several 
editions. 

AuTHoaiTiBS.— Gomes  de  Amorim,  Garrett,  memorias  biograpkicas 
vols..  Lisbon,  1881-1888);  D.  Romero  Ortiz,  La  LtUeratura 
'ortuguesa  en  d  sig^o  XIX  (Madrid,  1869),  pp.  165-aai:  Or 
Thcophtlo  Braga.  Garrett  e  o  romantismo  (Oporto,  1904),  and  Garrett 
€  OS  dramas  romantkos  (Oporto,  190^).  with  a  full  bibliography; 
Innocencio  da  Silva,  Diuionario  htfUwgraphico  Portuguet,  vol.  ui. 
pp.  309-316,  and  vol.  x.  pp.  180-185.  ^^  Rewe  encychffUique 
Larousu,  No.  284.  for  a  bibliography  of  the  foreign  translations  of 
Garrett.  Frei  Luts  de  Sousa  was  translated  by  Edgar  Prestage  under 
the  title  Brolkar  Luis  de  Sousa  (London,  1909).  (E.  Pa.) 
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OARRBmMO,  properly  Gallstting,  a  term  in  architecture 
for  the  process  in  which  the  "  gallets  "  or  small  splinters  of  stone 
are  inserted  in  the  joints  of  coarse  masonry  to  protect  the 
mortar  joints;  they  are  stuck  in  while  the  mortar  is  wet. 

OARRICK,  DAVID(i7i7-i779)>  English  actor  atod  theatrical 
manager,  was  descended  from  a  good  French  Protestant  family 
named  Garric  or  Garrique  of  Bordeaux,  which  had  settled  in 
England  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  father. 
Captain  Peter  Garrick,  who  had  married  Arabella  Clough,  the 
daughter  of  a  vicar  choral  of  Lichfield  cathedral,  was  on  a  re- 
cruiting expedition  when  his  famous  third  son  was  bom  at  Here- 
ford on  the  19th  of  February  1717.  Captain  Garrick,  who  had 
made  his  home  at  Lichfield,  where  he  had  a  large  family,  in  1731 
rejoined  his  regiment  at  Gibraltar.  This  kept  him  absent  from 
home  for  many  years,  during  which  letters  were  written  to  him 
by  "  little  Davy,"  acquainting  him  with  the  doings  at  Lichfield. 
When  the  boy  was  about  eleven  years  old  he  paid  a  short  visit 
to  Lisbon  where  his  uncle  David  had  settled  as  a  wine  merchant. 
On  his  father's  return  from  Gibraltar,  David,  who  had  previously 
been  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Lichfield,  was,  Urgely  by 
the  advice  of  Gilbert  Walmesley,  registrar  of  the  ecclesiastioU 
court,sent  with  his  brother  George  to  the  "academy"  at  Edial  just 
opened  in  June  or  July  1736  by  Samuel  Johnson,  the  senior  by 
seven  years  of  David,  who  was  then  nineteen.  This  seminary 
was,  however,  dosed  in  about  six  months,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
March  1736/7  both  Johnson  and  Garrick  left  Lichfield  for 
London — ^Johnson,  as  he  afterwards  said,  "  with  twopence 
halfpenny  in  his  pocket,"  and  Garrick  "  with  three-halfpence  in 
his."  Johnson,  whose  chief  asset  was  the  MS.  tragedy  of  Irene, 
was  at  first  the  host  of  his  former  pupil,  who,  however,  before  the 
end  of  the  year  took  up  his  residence  at  Rochester  with  John 
Colson  (afterwards  Lucasian  professor  at  Cambridge).  Captain 
Garrick  died  about  a  month  after  David's  arrival  in  London. 
Soon  afterwards,  his  unde,  the  wine  merchant  at  Lisbon,  having 
left  David  a  sum  of  £1000,  he  and  his  brother  entered  into 
partnership  as  wine  merchants  in  London  and  Lichfidd,  David 
taking  up  the  London  business.  The  concern  was  not  prosperous 
— though  Samud  Foote's  assertion  that  he  had  known  Garrick 
with  three  quarts  of  vinegar  in  the  cellar  calling  himself  a  wine 
merchant  need  not  be  taken  literally — and  before  the  end  of  1741 
he  had  spent  nearly  half  of  his  capital. 

His  passion  for  the  stage  completely  engrossed  him  ;  he  tried 
his  hand  both  at  dramatic  criticism  and  at  dramatic  authorship. 
His  first  dramatic  piece,  Letke,  or  Aesop  in  Ike  Skades,  which  he 
was  thirty-seven  years  later  to  read  from  a  splendidly  bound 
transcript  to  Ring  George  III.  and  Queen  Chariotte,  was  played 
at  Druxy  Lane  on  the  15th  of  April  1740;  and  he  became  a  well- 
known  frequenter  of  theatrical  circles.  His  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  was  made  in  March  1741,  incognito,  as  harlequin  at 
Goodman's  Fields,  Yates,  who  was  ill,  having  allowed  him  to  take 
his  place  during  a  few  scenes  of  the  pantomime  entitled  Harlequin 
Student,  or  Tke  Pall  of  Pantomime  xritk  tke  Restoration  of  tke 
Drama.  Garrick  subsequently  accompanied  a  party  of  players 
from  the  same  theatre  to  Ipswich,  where  he  played  his  first  part 
as  an  actor  under  the  name  of  Lyddal,  in  the  character  of  Aboan 
(in  Southeme's  Oroonoko).  His  success  in  this  and  other  parts 
determined  his  future  career.  On  the  19th  of  October  1741  he 
made  his  appearance  at  Goodman's  Fields  as  Richard  III.  and 
gained  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  Among  the  audience 
was  Macklin,  whose  performance  of  Shylock,  early  in  the  same 
year,  had  pointed  the  way  along  which  Garrick  was  so  rapidly  to 
pass  in  triumph.  On  the  morrow  the  latter  wrote  to  his  brother 
at  Lichfield,  proposing  to  make  arrangements  for  his  withdrawal 
from  the  partnership,  which,  after  much  distressful  complaint  on 
the  part  of  his  family,  met  by  him  with  the  utmost  consideration 
were  ultimatdy  carried  into  effect.  Meanwhile,  each  m'ght  had 
added  to  his  popularity  on  the  stage.  The  town,  as  Gray  (who, 
like  Horace  Walpole,  at  first  held  out  against  the/»r0re)  declared, 
was  "  horn-mad  "  about  him.  Before  his  Richard  had  exhausted 
its  original  effect,  he  won  new  applause  as  Aboan,  and  soon 
afterwards  as  Lear  and  as  Pierre  in  Ct way's  Venice 
as  well  as  in  several  comic  characters  (induding  th 
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Glover  ("  Leonidas  ")  attended  every  performance;  the  duke  of 
Argyll,  Lords  Cobham  and  Lyttelton,  Pitt,  and  several  other 
members  of  parliament  testified  their  admiration.  Within  the 
first  six  months  of  his  theatrical  career  he  acted  in  eighteen 
characters  of  all  kinds,  and  from  the  and  of  December  he  appeared 
in  his  own  name.  Pope  went  to  see  him  three  times  during  his 
first  performances,  and  pronounced  that  "  that  young  man 
never  had  his  equal  as  an  actor,  and  he  will  never  have  a  rival." 
Before  next  spring  he  had  supped  with  "  the  great  Mr  Murray, 
counsellor,"  and  was  engaged  to  do  so  with  Mr  Pope  through 
Murray's  introduction,  while  he  was  dining  with  Halifax,  Sand- 
wich and  Chesterfield.  "  There  was  a  dosen  dukes  of  a  night  at 
Goodman's  Fields,"  writes  Horace  Walpole.  Garrick's  farce  of 
The  Lying  Valei,  in  which  he  performed  the  part  of  Sharp,  was  at 
this  time  brought  out  with  so  much  success  that  he  ventured  to 
send  a  copy  to  his  brother. 

His  fortune  was  now  made,  and  while  the  managers  of  Covcnt 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane  resorted  to  the  law  to  make  Giffard,  the 
manager  of  Goodman's  Fields,  close  his  little  theatre,  Garrick 
was  engaged  by  Fleetwood  for  Drury  Lane  for  the  season  of  1 742. 
In  June  of  that  year  he  went  over  to  Dublin,  where  he  found  the 
same  homage  paid  to  his  talents  as  he  had  received  from  his  own 
countrymen.  He  was  accompanied  by  Margaret  (Peg)  Woffing- 
ton,  of  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time  a  fervent  admirer. 
(His  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  song  to  Lovely  Peggy  is 
still  sub  judice.  There  remains  some  obscurity  as  to  the  end  of 
their  liaison.)  From  September  1742  to  April  1745  he  played  at 
Drury  Lane,  after  which  he  again  went  over  to  Dublin,  Here 
he  remained  during  the  whole  season,  as  joint-manager  with 
Sheridan,  in  the  direction  and  profits  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Smock  Alley.  In  1 746-"!  747  he  fulfilled  a  short  engagement  with 
Rich  at  Covent  Garden,  his  last  series  of  performances  under  a 
management  not  his  own.  With  the  dose  of  that  season  Fleet- 
wood's patent  for  the  management  of  Drury  Lane  expired,  and 
Garrick,  in  conjunction  with  Lacy,  purchased  the  property  of  the 
theatre,  together  with  the  renewal  of  the  patent;  contributing 
£8000  as  two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money.  In  September  1747 
it  was  opened  with  a  strong  company  of  actors,  Johnson's 
prologue  being  spoken  by  Garrick,  while  the  epilogue,  written  by 
him,  was  spoken  by  Mrs  Woffington.  The  negotiations  involved 
Garrick  in  a  bitter  quarrel  with  Macklin,  who  appears  to  have  had 
a  real  grievance  in  the  matter.  Garrick  took  no  part  himself  till 
his  performance  of  Archer  in  the  Beaux^  Stratagem,  a  month  after 
the  opening.  For  a  time  at  least  "  the  drama's  patrons  "  were 
content  with  the  higher  entertainment  furnished  them;  in  the 
end  Garrick  had  to  "  please  "  them,  like  most  other  managers,  by 
gratifying  their  love  of  show.  Garrick  was  surrounded  by  many 
players  of  eminence,  and  he  had  the  art,  as  he  was  told  by  Mrs 
Clive,  "of  contradicting  the  proverb  that  one  cannot  make 
bricks  without  straw,  by  doing  what  is  infinitely  more  difficult, 
making  actors  and  actresses  without  genius."  He  had  to  en- 
counter very  serious  opposition  from  the  old  actors  whom  he  had 
distanced,  and  with  the  younger  actors  and  actresses  he  was 
involved  in  frequent  quarrels.  But  to  none  of  them  or  their 
fellows  did  he,  so  far  as  it  appears,  show  that  jealousy  of  real 
merit  from  which  so  many  great  actors  have  been  unable  to  remain 
free.  For  the  present  he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  against  all 
competition.  The  naturalness  of  his  acting  fascinated  those  who, 
like  Partridge  in  Torn  Jones,  listened  to  nature's  voice,  and 
justified  the  preference  of  more  conscious  critics.  To  be  "  pleased 
with  nature  "  was,  as  Churchill  wrote,  in  the  Rosciad  (1761),* 
to  be  pleased  with  Garrick.  For  the  stately  declamation,  the 
sonorous,  and  beyond  a  doubt  impressive,  chant  of  Q}i\n  and  his 
fellows,  Garrick  substituted  rapid  changes  of  passion  and  humour 
in  both  voice  and  gesture,  which  held  his  audiences  spellbound. 
"  It  seemed,"  wrote  Richard  Cumberland, "  as  if  a  wholie  century 
had  been  stepped  over  in  the  passage  of  a  single  scene;  old 
things  were  done  away,  and  a  new  order  at  once  brought  forward, 

1  In  the  subsequent  Apdogy  addressed  to  iJu  Crilical  Reviewers, 
Churchill  revengra  himself  for  the  slight  which  he  supposed  Garrick 
to  have  put  upon  him.  by  some  spiteful  lines*  wnjch,  however, 
Garrick  requited  by  good-humoured  idndncss. 


bright  and  luminous,  and  clearly  destined  to  dispel  the  baitMirisins 
of  a  tasteless  age,  too  long  superstttiously  devoted  to  the  iUusions 
of  impoaing  declamation."  Garrick's  Fkench  descent  and  his 
education  may  have  contributed  to  give  him  the  vivacity  and 
versatility  which  distinguished  him  as  an  actor;  and  nature  had 
given  him  an  eye,  if  not  a  stature,  to  command,  and  a  mimic 
power  of  wonderful  variety.  The  list  of  his  ch  aracters  in  tragedy, 
comedy  and  farce  is  large,  «nd  would  be  extraordinary  for  a 
modem  actor  of  high  rasJc;  it  includes  not  less  than  seventeen 
Shakespearian  parts.  As  a  manager,  though  he  commit  led  some 
grievous  blunders,  he  did  good  service  to  the  theatre  and  signally 
advanced  the  popularity  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  of  which  not 
less  than  twenty-four  were  produced  at  Drury  Lane  under  his 
management.  Many  of  these  were  not  pure  Shakespeare;  and 
he  is  credited  with  the  addition  of  a  d^ng  speech  to  the  text  of 
Macbeth.  On  the  other  hand,  Tate  Wilkinson  says  that  Garrick's 
production  of  Hamlet  in  1773  was  well  received  at  Drury  Lane 
even  by  the  galleries,  "  thouj^  without  their  favourite  acquaint- 
ances the  gravediggers."  ^ong  his  published  adaputions  are 
an  opera,  The  Fairies  (from  Midsummer  Night's  Dream)  (1755); 
an  opera  The  Tempest  (1756);  Catherine  and  Petruchio  (1758); 
Florigd  and  Perdita  (1762).  But  not  every  generation  has  the 
same  notions  of  the  wa^  in  which  Shakespeare  is  best  honoured. 
Few  sins  of  omission  can  be  charged  against  Garridc  as  a 
manager,  but  he  refused  Home's  Douglas,  and  made  the  wrong 
choice  between  False  Delicacy  and  The  Good  Natur^d  Man. 
For  the  rest,  he  purified  the  stage  of  much  of  its  grossness,  and 
introduced  a  relative  correctness  of  costume  and  decoration 
unknown  before.  To  the  study  of  English  dramatic  literature  he 
rendered  an  important  service  by  bequeathing  his  then  unrivalled 
collection  of  plays  to  the  British  Museum. 

After  escaping  from  the  chains  of  his  passion  for  the  beautiful 
but  reckless  Mrs  Woffington,  Garrick  had  in  1749  married 
Mademoiselle  Violette  (Eva  Maria  Veigel),  a  German  lady  who 
had  attracted  admiration  at  Florence  or  at  Vienna  as  a  dancer, 
and  had  come  to  England  early  in  1746,  where  her  modest  grace 
and  the  rumours  which  surrounded  her  created  Si  furore,  and  where 
she  found  enthusiastic  patrons  in  the  earl  and  countess  of  Burling- 
ton. Garrick,  who  called  her  "  the  best  of  wcunen  and  wives," 
lived  most  happily  with  her  in  his  villa  at  Hampton,*  acquired  by 
him  in  1754,  whither  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  his  bouse  in 
Southampton  Street.  To  this  period  belongs  Garrick's  quarrel 
with  Barry,  the  only  actor  who  even  temporarily  rivalled  him  in 
the  favour  of  the  public.  In  1763  Garrick  and  his  wife  visited 
Paris,  where  they  were  cordially  received  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Diderot  and  others  at  the  house  of  the  baron  d'Holbach. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Grimm  extolled  Garrick  as  the  first 
and  only  actor  who  came  up  to  the  demands  of  his  imagination; 
and  it  was  in  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  occasioned  by  Garrick's  visit 
that  Diderot  first  gave  expression  to  the  views  expounded  in  his 
Paradoxe  sur  le  comidien.  After  some  months  spent  in  Italy, 
where  Garrick  fell  seriously  ill,  they  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
autumn  of  1764  and  made  more  friends,  reaching  London  in  April 
1765.  Their  union  was  childless,  and  Mrs  Garrick  survived  her 
husband  until  1822.  Her  portrait  by  Hogarth  is  at  Windsor 
Castle. 

Garrick  practically  ceased  to  act  in  1766,  but  he  continued  the 
management  of  Drury  Lane,  and  in  1769  organized  the  Shake- 
speare celebrations  at  Stratford*on-Avon,  an  undertaking  which 
ended  in  dismal  failure,  though  he  compo^  an  **  Ode  upon 
dedicating  a  building  and  erecting  a  Statue  to  Shakespeare  "  on 
the  occasion.  (See,  inter  alia,  GarricVs  Vagary,  or  Engfattd  Rmm 
Mad;  with  particulars  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee,  1 769.)  Of  his  best 
supporters  on  the  stage,  Mrs  Cibber,  with  whom  he  had  been 
reconciled,  died  in  1766,  and  Mrs  (Kitty)  Clive  retired  in  1769; 
but  Garrick  contrived  to  maintain  the  success  of  his  theatre. 
He  sold  his  share  in  the  property  in  1776  for  £35,000,  and  took 
leave  of  the  stage  by  playing  a  round  of  his  favourite  characters — 
Hamlet,  Lear,  Richard  and  Benedick,  among  Shakespearian 
parts;  Lusignan  in  Zara,  Aaron  Hill's  adaptation  of  Voltaire's 
Zaire;  and  Kitely  in  his  own  adaptation  of  Ben  Jonson's  iSeery 
Man  in  his  Humour;  Archer  in  Farquhar's  Beaux*  Strataga^; 
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Abel  Dnigger  in  Ben  Jonson's  Atckemist;  Sir  John  Brute  in 
Vanbrugh's  Provoked  Wife\  Leon  in  Fktcher's  Rule  a  Wife  and 
hate  a  Wife.  He  ended  the  series,  as  Tate  Wilkinson  says, 
"  in  full  gloiy  "  with  "  the  youthful  Don  Felix  "  in  Mrs  Ccntlivre's 
Wotider  on  the  loth  of  June  1776.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
30th  of  January  1779.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  at 
the  foot  of  Shakespeare's  statue  with  imposing  solemnities.  An 
elegy  on  his  death  was  published  by  William  Tasker,  poet  and 
physiognomist,  in  the  same  year. 

In  person,  Ganrick  was  a  little  below  middle  height;  in  his 
later  years  he  seems  to  have  inclined  to  stoutness.  The  extra- 
ordinary mobility  of  his  whole  person,  and  his  power  of  as  it  were 
transforming  himself  at  will,  are  attested  by  many  anecdotes  and 
descriptions,  but  the  piercing  power  of  his  eye  must  have  been  his 
most  irresistible  feature. 

Johnson,  of  whose  various  and  often  merely  churlish  remarks 
on  Garrick  and  his  doings  many  are  scattered  through  the  pages 
of  Boavell,  wpoke  warmly  of  the  elegance  and  sprightliness  of  his 
friend's  conversation,  as  well  as  of  his  liberality  and  kindness  of 
heart;  while  to  the  great  actor's  art  he  paid  the  exquisite  tribute 
of  describing  Garrick 's  sudden  death  as  having  "  eclipsed  the 
gaiety  of  nations,  and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  harmless 
pleasttfe."  But  the  most  discriminating  character  of  Garrick, 
slightly  tinged  with  satire,  is  that  drawn  by  Goldsmith  in  his 
poem  of  Retaiiation.  Beyond  a  doubt  he  was  not  without  a 
certain  moral  timidity  contrasting  strangely  with  his  eager 
temperament  and  alertness  of  intellect;  but,  though  he  was  not 
cast  in  a  heroic  mould,  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  men.  Garrick  was  often  happy  in  his  epigrams  and 
occasional  verse,  including  his  numerous  prologues  and  epilogues. 
He  bad  the  good  taste  to  recognize,  and  the  spirit  to  make 
public  his  recognition  of,  the  excellence  of  Gray's  odes  at  a  time 
when  they  were  either  ridiculed  or  neglected.  His  dramatic 
pieces,  T/u  Lying  Valet,  adapted  from  Mottcux's  Novelty  Lethe 
(1740),  The  Guardian,  Linco's  Travels  (1767),  Miss  in  her  Teens 
(1747),  Irish  Widow,  &c.,  and  his  alterations  and  adaptations  of 
old  pla3fs,  which  together  fill  four  volumes,  evinced  his  knowledge 
of  stage  effect  and  his  appreciation  of  lively  dialogue  and  action; 
but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  added  one  new  or  original  character 
to  the  drama.  He  was  joint  author  with  Colman  of  The  Clan- 
destine Marriage  (1766),  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  his 
famous  part  of  Lord  O^leby.  The  excellent  farce.  High  Life 
behm  Stairs,  appears  to  have  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Garrick, 
and  to  be  by  James  Townley.  His  Dramatic  Works  (1798)  fill 
three,  his  Poetic  (1735)  two  volumes. 

Garrick's  Private  Correspondence  (published  in  1831-1833 
with  a  short  memoir  by  Boaden,  in  a  vols.  4to),  which  includes 
bis  extensive  Foreign  Correspondence  with  distinguished  French 
men  and  women,  and  the  notices  of  him  in  the  memoirs  of 
Cumberland,  Hannah  More  and  Madame  D'Arblay,  and  above 
all  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  bear  testimony  to  his  many 
Attractive  qualities  as  a  communion  and  to  his  fidelity  as  a  friend. 

BiBLIOcaAPHY. — A  collection  of  unprinted  Garrick  lettcn  is  in 
the  Fonter  library  at  South  Kensirurton.  A  list  of  publications  of 
aU  kinds  for  and  against  Garrick  will  be  found  in  R.  Lowe's  BiUio- 
graphical  History  of  English  Theatrical  Literature  (1887).  The  earlier 
biographies  of  Garrick  are  by  Arthur  Murphy  (2  vols.,  1801)  and  by 
Che  Dooksdler  Tom  I>avic8  (2  vols.,  4th  ed..  1805),  the  latter  a  work 
of  aome  merit,  but  occasionally  inaccurate  and  confused  as  to  dates; 
and  a  searching  if  not  altogether  sympathetic  survey  of  his  verses 


an  Italian  Biogr^a  di  Daoide  Gwrich  was  published  by  C.  Blasis  at 
Milaa  in  i&sa  NIr  Percy  Fitzgerald's  Life  (3  vols.,  1868 ;  new  edition, 
1899)  is  full  and  spirited,  aiM  has  been  reprinted,  with  additionsu 
among  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  Monographs  (1906).  A  delightful 
casay  on  Garrick  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  Quiy  1868), 
directing  attention  to  the  admirable  criticisms  of  Gamck  s  acting 
in  1775  in  the  letters  of  G.  C.  Lichtenberg  ( Verm.  Sckriflen,  iii., 
GdCtingen,  1801).  See  also  for  a  very  valuable  survey  of  Garrick's 
labours  as  an  actor,  v^ith  a  bibliography,  C.  Gaohdc,  David  Garrick 
als  Siahesf^are'DarstelUr,  Sec.  (Berlin.  1904).  M  re  Parsons'  Garrich, 
mmd  his  Cwde  and  Some  unpublished  Correspondence  of  David  Garrick^ 
cd.  C.  P.  Baker  (Boston,  Mass.,  1907),  are  tnterestins  additions  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  There  is  also  a  Life  by  Tames  Smyth, 
i}mid  Garrick  (1887).    T.  W.  Robertson's  play  Dami  Garrich,  first 


acted  by  Sothern,  and  later  associated  with  Sir  Charles  Wyndham, 
is  of  course  mere  fiction. 

As  to  the  portraits  of  Garrick,  see  W.  T.  Lawrence  in  The 
Connoisseur  (April  1905).  That  by  Gainsborough  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon  was  preferred  by  Mrs  Garrick  to  all  others.  Several  remain 
from  the  hand  of  Hogarth,  including  the  famous  picture  of  Garrick 
as  Richard  III.  The  portraits  by  Reynolds  include  the  celebrated 
"  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comray."  Zoffany's  are  portraits 
in  character.  Roubiliac's  statue  of  Shakespeare,  for  which  Garrick 
sat,  and  for  which  he  paid  the  sculptor  three  hundred  guineas,  was 
originally  placed  in  a  small  temple  at  Hampton,  and  is  now  in  the 
entrance  hall  at  the  British  Museum.  (R.  Ca.  ;  A.  W.  W.) 

GARRISON,  WILUAH  LL07D  (1805-1879).  the  American 
anti-slavery  leader,  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  loth  of  December  1805.  His  parents  were  from 
the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick.  The  father,  Abijah,  a 
sea-captain,  went  away  from  home  when  William  was  a  child, 
and  it  is  not  known  whether  he  died  at  sea  or  on  land.  The 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lloyd,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  high  character,  charming  in  person  and  eminent  for 
piety.  She  died  in  1833.  William  had  a  taste  for  books,  and 
made  the  most  of  his  limited  opportunities;  Hb  mother  first  set 
him  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  first  at  Newburyport,  and 
then,  after  181 5,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and,  when  she  found 
that  this  did  not  suit  him,  let  him  try  his  hand  at  cabinet-making 
(at  Haverhill,  Mass.).  But  this  pleased  him  no  better.  In 
October  181 8,  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  made 
more  than  content  by  being  indentured  to  Ephraim  W.  Allen, 
proprietor  of  the  Newburyport  Herald,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
printer.  He  sbon  became  an  expert  compositor,  and  after  a  time 
began  to  write  anonymously  for  the  Herald.  His  commtmications 
won  the  commendation  of  the  editor,  who  had  not  at  first  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  he  was  the  author.  He  also  wrote  for 
other  papers  with  equal  success.  A  series  of  political  essays, 
written  by  him  for  the  Salem  Gazette,  was  copied  by  a  prominent 
Philadelphia  journal,  the  editor  of  which  attributed  them  to  the 
Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  a  distinguished  statesman  of  Massa- 
chusetts. His  skill  as  a  printer  won  for  him  the  position  of  fore- 
man, while  his  ability  as  a  writer  was  so  marked  that  the  editor  of 
the  Herald,  when  temporarily  called  away  from  his  post,  left  the 
paper  in  his  charge. 

The  printing-office  was  for  him,  what  It  has  been  for  many 
another  poor  boy,  no  mean  substitute  for  the  academy  and  for  the 
college.  He  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  liberty;  the  struggle  of 
the  Greeks  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke  enlisted  his  warmest 
sympathy,  and  at  one  time  he  seriously  thought  of  entering  the 
West  Point  Academy  and  fitting  himself  for  a  soldier's  career. 
His  apprenticeship  ended  in  1836,  when  he  began  the  publication 
of  a  new  paper  (actually  the  old  one  under  a  new  name),  the  Free 
Press,  in  his  native  place.  The  paper,  whose  motto  was  **  Our 
Country,  our  Whole  Country,  and  nothing  but  our  Country,"  was 
full  of  spirit  and  intellectual  force,  but  Newburyport  was  a  sleepy 
pUce  and  the  enterprise  failed.  Garrison  then  went  to  Boston, 
where,  after  working  for  a  time  as  a  journeyman  printer,  he 
became  the  editor  of  the  National  Philanthropist,  the  first  journal 
established  in  America  to  promote  the  cause  of  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  liquors.  His  work  in  thb  paper  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  friends  of  temperance,  but  a  change  in  the 
proprietorship  led  to  his  withdrawal  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  i8a8  he  was  induced  to  establish  the  Journal  of  the  Times  at 
Bennington,  Vermont,  to  support  the  re-election  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  new  paper, 
though  attractive  in  many  ways,  and  full  of  force  and  fire,  was 
too  far  ahead  of  public  sentiment  on  moral  questions  to  win  a 
large  support.  In  Boston  be  had  met  Benjamin  Lundy  (f .«.) ,  who 
had  for  years  been  preaching  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Garrison 
had  been  deeply  moved  by  Lundy's  appeals,  and  aiter  going  to 
Vermont  be  showed  the  deepest  interest  in  the  slavery  question. 
Lundy  was  then  publishing  in  Baltimore  a  small  monthly  paper, 
entitled  The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation^  and  be  resolved 
to  go  to  .Bennington  and  invite  Garrison  to  join  him  in  the  editor- 
ship.  With  this  object  in  view  he  walked  from  Boston  to 
Bennington,  through  the  frost  and  snow  of  a  New  En^and  winter, 
a  distance  of  1 35  m.    His  mission  was  successful.    Garrison  was 
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deeply  impressed  by  the  good  Quaker's  zeal  and  devotion,  and  he 
resolved  to  join  him  and  devote  himself  thereafter  to  the  work  of 
abolishing  slavery. 

lu  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  went  to  Baltimore  in  the  autumn 
of  182Q,  and  thenceforth  the  Genius  was  published  weekly, 
under  the  joint  editorship  of  the  two  men.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  Garrison  would  do  most  of  the  editorial  work, 
while  Lundy  would  spend  most  of  his  time  in  lecturing  and 
procuring  subscribers.  On  one  point  the  two  editors  differed 
radically,  Lundy  being  the  advocate  of  gradual  and  Garrison  of 
immediate  emancipation.  The  former  was  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  the  negroes,  on  being  emancipated,  must  be  colonized 
somewhere  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States;  the  latter 
held  that  they  should  be  emancipated  on  the  soil  of  the  country, 
with  all  the  rights  of  freemen.  In  view  of  this  difference  it  was 
agreed  that  each  should  speak  on  his  own  individual  responsibility 
in  the  paper,  apjsending  his  initial  to  each  of  his  articles  for  the 
information  of  the  reader.  It  deserves  mention  here  that  Garrison 
was  then  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  change  previously  wrought  in 
the  opinions  of  English  abolitionists  by  Elizabeth  Heyrick's 
pamphlet  in  favour  of  immediate,  in  distinction  from  gradual 
emancipation.  The  sinfulness  of  slavery  being  aHiAitted,  the 
duty  of  immediate  emancipation  to  his  clear  ethical  instinct  was 
perfectly  manifest.  He  saw  that  it  would  be  idle  to  expose  and 
denounce  the  evib  of  slavery,  while  responsibility  for  the  system 
was  placed  upon  former  generations,  and  the  duty  of  abolishing 
it  transferred  to  an  indefinite  future.  His  demand  for  immediate 
emancipation  fell  like  a  tocsin  upon  the  ears  of  slaveholders. 
For  general  talk  about  the  evils  of  slavery  they  cared  little,  but 
this  assertion  that  every  slave  was  entitled  to  instant  freedom 
filled  them  with  alarm  and  roused  them  to  anger,  for  they  saw 
that,  if  the  conscience  of  the  nation  were  to  respond  to  the 
proposition,  the  system  must  inevitably  fall.  The  Genius,  now 
that  it  had  become  a  vehicle  for  this  dangerous  doctrine,  was  a 
paper  to  be  feared  and  intensely  hated.  Baltimore  was  then  one 
of  the  centres  of  the  domestic  slave  trade,  and  upon  this  traffic 
Garrison  heaped  the  strongest  denunciations.  A  vessel  owned  in 
Newburyport  having  taken  a  cargo  of  slaves  from  Baltimore  to 
New  Orleans,  he  characterized  the  transaction  as  an  act  of 
"domestic  piracy,"  and  avowed  his  purpose  to  "cover  with 
thick  infamy "  those  engaged  therein.  He  was  thereupon 
prosecuted  for  libel  by  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  fined  $50,  mulcted 
in  costs,  and,  in  default  of  payment,  committed  to  gaol.  His 
imprisonment  created  much  excitement,  and  in  some  quarters, 
in  spite  of  the  pro-slavery  spirit  of  the  time,  was  a  subject  of 
indignant  comment  in  public  as  well  as  private.  The  excitement 
was  fed  by  the  publication  of  two  or  three  striking  sonnets, 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  Garrison  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  his  cell.  One  of  these,  Freedom  of  Mind,  is  remarkable 
for  freshness  of  thought  and  terseness  of  expression. 

John  G.  Whittier,  the  Quaker  poet,  interceded  with  Henry 
Clay  to  pay  Garrison's  fine  and  thus  release  him  from  prison. 
To  the  credit  of  the  slaveholding  statesman  it  must  be  said  that 
he  responded  favourably,  but  before  he  had  time  for  the  requisite 
preliminaries  Arthur  Tappan,  a  philanthropic  merchant  of  New 
York,  contributed  the  necessary  sum  and  set  the  prisoner  free 
after  an  incarceration  of  seven  weeks.  The  partnership  |>etwecn 
Garrison  and  Lundy  was  then  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and 
the  former  resolved  to  establish  a  paper  of  his  own,  in  which, 
upon  his  sole  responsibility,  he  could  advocate  the  doctrine  of 
immediate  emancipation  and  oppose  the  scheme  of  African 
colonization.  He  was  sure,  after  his  experiences  at  Baltimore, 
that  a  movement  against  davcry  resting  upon  any  less  radical 
foundation  than  this  would  be  ineffectual.  He  first  proposed  to 
establish  his  paper  at  Washington,  in  the  midst  of  slavery,  but  on 
returning  to  New  England  and  observing  the  state  of  public 
opinion  there,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  little  could  be  done 
at  the  South  while  the  non-slaveholding  North  was  lending  her 
influence,  through  political,  commercial,  reli^ous  and  social 
channels,  for  the  sustenance  of  slavery.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  publish  his  paper  in  Boston,  and,  having  issued  his  pn»pectus, 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  awakening  an  intcrert  in  the  subject  by 


means  of  lectures  in  some  of  the  prindpal  cities  and  towns  of  the 
North.  It  was  an  up-hill  work.  Contempt  for  the  negro  and 
indifference  to  his  wrongs  were  almost  universaL  In  Boston, 
then  a  great  cotton  mart,  he  tried  in  vain  to  procure  a  church  or 
vestry  for  the  delivery  of  his  lectures,  and  thereupon  announced  in 
one  of  the  daily  journals  that  if  some  suitable  |dace  was  not 
promptly  offered  he  would  speak  on  the  common.  A  body  of 
infidels  under  the  leadership  of  Abner  Rneeland  (1774-1844), 
who  had  previously  been  in  turn  a  Baptist  minister  and  the  editor 
of  a  Universalist  magazine,  proffered  him  the  use  of  their  small 
haU;  and,  no  other  place  being  accessible,  he  accepted  it  gratefully, 
and  delivered  therein  (in  October  1830)  three  lectures,  inr  which 
he  unfolded  his  principles  and  plans.  He  visited  privatdy  many 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  city,  statesmen,  divines  and 
merchants,  and  besought  them  to  taJce  the  lead  in  a  national 
movement  against  slavery;  but  they  all  with  one  consent  made 
excuse,  some  of  them  listening  to  his  plea  with  fn^nifrst  im- 
patience. He  was  disappointed,  but  not  disheartened.  His 
conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  of  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  slavery,  and  of  the  absoluteliecessity  of  the  contem- 
plated movement,  was  intensified  by  opposition,  and  he  resolved 
to  go  forward,  trusting  in  God  for  success. 

On  the  ist  of  January  1831,  without  a  dollar  of  capital,  and 
without  a  sin^e  subscriber,  he  and  his  partner  Isaac  Kna(^ 
( 1 804-1843)  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Liberator,  avowing  their 
"  determination  to  print  it  as  long  as  they  could  subsist  on  bread 
and  water,  or  their  hands  obtain  employment."  Its  motto  was, 
"  Our  country  is  the  world — our  countrymen  are  mankind  ";  and 
the  editor,  in  his  address  to  the  public,  uttered  the  words  which 
have  become  memorable  as  embodying  the  whole  purpose  and 
spirit  of  his  life: "  I  am  in  earnest — ^I  will  not  equivocate — ^I  will 
not  excuse — ^I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch — and  I  will  be 
heard."  Help  came  but  slowly.  For  many  months  Garrison 
and  his  brave  partner,  who  died  long  before  the  end  of  the 
conflict,  made  their  bed  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  "  dark,  un- 
furnished and  mean,"  in  which  they  printed  their  paper,  and 
where  Mayor  Harrison  Gray  Otis  of  Boston,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  Governor  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina, 
"  ferreted  them  out "  in  "  an  obscure  hole,"  "  their  only  visible 
auxiliary  a  negro  boy."  But  the  paper  founded  under  such 
inauspicious  circumstances  exerted  a  mighty  influence,  and  lived 
to  record  not  only  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion, but  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  ever  prohibiting  slavery;  It  was  the  beginning 
and  the  nucleus  of  an  agitation  that  eventually  pervaded  and 
filled  every  part  of  the  country.  Other  newspapers  were  after- 
wards established  upon  the  same  princi[4es;  anti-slaveiy 
societies,  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation, 
sprang  up  on  every  hand;  the  agitation  was  carried  into  political 
parties,  into  the  press,  and  into  legislative  and  ecclesiastical 
assemblies;  until  in  1861  the  Southern  states,  taking  alarm  from 
the  election  of  a  president  known  to  be  at  heaut  opposed  to 
slavery  though  pledged  to  enforce  all  the  constitutional  safe- 
guards of  the  system,  seceded  from  the  Union  and  set  up  a 
separate  government. 

Garrison  sought  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  moral  means  alone. 
He  knew  that  the  national  government  had  no  power  over  the 
system  in  any  state,  though  it  could  abolish  it  at  the  national 
capital,  and  prohibit  it  in  the  territories.  He  thou^t  it  should 
bring  its  moral  influence  to  bear  in  favour  of  abolition;  but 
neither  he  nor  his  associates  ever  asked  Congress  to  exerdae  any 
unconstitutional  power.  His  idea  was  to  combine  the  mond 
influence  of  the  North,  and  pour  it  through  every  open  channd 
upon  the  South.  To  this  end  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  Northern 
churches  and  pulpits,  beseeching  them  to  bring  the  power  ol 
Christianity  to  bear  against  the  slave  system,  and  to  advocate  the 
rights  of  the  slaves  to  immediate  and  unconditional  freedom. 
He  was  a  man  of  peace,  hating  war  not  lesa  than  he  did  slavery; 
but  he  warned  his  countrymen  that  if  they  refused  to  abolish 
slavery  by  moral  power  a  retributive  war  must  sooner  or  later 
ensue.  The  conflict  was  irrepressible.  Slavery  must  be  over- 
thrown, if  not  by  peaceful  means,  then  in  blood.    The  first  sodety 
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oi^ganized  under  Garrison's  auspices,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
principles,  was  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which 
adopted  its  constitution  in  January  1832.  In  the  spring  of  this 
year  Garrison  issued  his  Thoughts  on  African  Cotonisalion,  in 
which  he  showed  by  ample  citations  from  official  documents  Uiat 
the  American  Colonization  Society  was  organised  in  the  interest  of 
slavery,  and  that  in  offering  itself  to  the  people  of  the  North  as  a 
practical  remedy  for  that  system  it  was  guilty  of  deception. 
His  book,  aided  by  others  taking  substantially  the  same  view, 
smote  the  society  with  a  paralysis  from  which  it  never  recovered. 
Agents  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  England  having 
succeeded  in  deceiving  leading  Abolitionists  there  as  to  its 
character  and  tendency,  Garrison  was  deputed  by  the  New 
England  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  their  influence.  He  went  in  the  spring  of  1833, 
when  he  was  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  was  received 
with  great  cordiality  by  British  Abolitionists,  some  of  whom  had 
heard  of  his  bold  assaults  upon  American  slavery,  and  had  seen  a 
few  numbers  of  the  Liberator.  The  struggle  for  emancipation  in 
the  West  Indies  was  then  at  the  point  of  culmination;  the  leaders 
of  the  cause,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  assembled  in 
London,  and  Garrison  was  at  once  admitted  to  their  councils  and 
treated  with  distinguished  consideration.  He  took  home  with 
him  a  "  protest "  against  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
signed  by  Wilberforce,  Zachary  Macaulay,  Samuel  Gumey, 
William  Evans,  S.  Lushington,  T.Fowell  Buxton,  James  Cropper, 
Daniel  O'ConneU  and  others,  in  which  they  declared  their  de- 
liberate judgment  that  "  its  precepts  were  delusive,"  and  "  its 
real  effects  of  the  most  dangerous  nature.''  He  also  received 
assurances  of  the  cordial  sympathy  of  British  Abolitionists  with 
him  in  his  efforts  to  abolish  America. n  slavery.  He  gained  a 
hearing  before  a  large  popular  assembly  in  London,  and  won  the 
confidenceof  those  whom  he  addressed  byhisevident  earnestness, 
sincerity  and  ability. 

Garrison's  visit  to  England  enraged  tit  pro-slavery  people 
and  press  of  the  United  States  at  the  outset,  and  when  he  re- 
turned home  in  September  with  the  "  protest  "  against  the 
Colonization  Society,  and  announced  that  he  had  engaged  the 
services  of  George  Thompson  as  a  lecturer  against  American 
slavery,  there  were  fresh  outbursts  of  rage  on  every  hand.  The 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  organized  in  December  of 
that  year  (1833),  putting  forth  a  masterly  declaration  of  its 
principles  and  purposes  from  the  pen  of  Garrison.  This  added 
fresh  fuel  to  the  public  excitement,  and  when  Thompson  came 
over  in  the  next  spring,  the  hostility  to  the  cause  began  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  mobs  organized  to  suppress  the  discussion  of  the 
slavery  question.  Now  began  what  Harriet  Martineau  called 
**  the  martyr  age  in  America."  In  the  autumn  of  1 835  Thompson 
was  compelled,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  to  embark  secretly  for 
England.  Just  before  his  departure  the  announcement  that 
he  would  address  the  Woman's  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Boston 
created  "  a  mob  of  gentlemen  of  property  and  standing,"  from 
which,  if  he  had  been  present,  he  could  hardly  have  escaped  with 
his  life.  The  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar.  Garrison,  almost 
denuded  of  his  clothing,  was  dragged  through  the  streets  with  a 
rope  ky  infuriated  men.  He  was  rescued  with  great  difficulty, 
and  consigned  to  the  gaol  for  safety,  until  he  could  be  secretly 
removed  from  the  city. 

Anti-slavery  societies  were  greatly  multiplied  throughout  the 
North,  and  many  men  of  influence,  both  in  the  church  and  in 
the  state,  were  won  to  the  cause.  Garrison,  true  to  his  original 
purpose,  never  faltered  or  turned  back.  The  Abolitionists  of 
the  United  States  were  a  united  body  until  1 839-1 840,  when 
divisions  sprang  up  among  them.  Garrison  countenanced  the 
activity  of  women  in  the  cause,  even  to  the  extent  of  allowing 
them  to  vote  and  speak  in  the  anti-slavery  societies,  and 
appointing  them  as  lecturing  agents;  moreover,  he  believed 
in  the  political  equality  of  the  sexes,  to  which  a  strong  party  was 
opposed  upon  social  and  religious  grounds.  Then  there  were 
some  who  thought  Garrison  dealt  too  severely  with  the  churches 
and  pulpits  for  their  complicity  with  slavery,  and  who  accused 
him  of  a  want  of  religious  orthodoxy;  indeed,  according  to  tbe 


standards  of  his  time  he  was  decidedly  heterodox,  though  he  had 
an  intensely  religious  nature  and  was  far  from  being  an  infidel, 
as  he  was  often  charged  with  being.  He  was,  moreover,  not  only 
a  non-resistant  but  also  an  opponent  of  aJl  political  systems 
based  on  forcf .  "  As  to  the  governments  of  this  world,"  he 
said, "  whatever  their  titles  or  forms  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove 
that  in  their  essential  elements,  as  at  present  administered, 
they  are  all  anti-Christ ;  that  they  can  never  by  human  wisdom 
be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  will  of  God;  that  they 
cannot  be  maintained  except  by  naval  and  military  power  to 
carry  them  into  effect;  that  all  their  penal  enactments,  being 
a  dead  letter  without  any  army  to  carry,  them  into  effect,  are 
virtually  written  in  human  blood;  and  that  the  followers  of 
Jesus  should  instin9tively  shun  their  stations*  of  honor,  power, 
and  emolument — ^at  the  same  time  *  submitting  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake'  and  offering  no  physical 
resistance  to  any  of  their  mandates,  however  un  justortyrannical." 
These  views  were  very  distasteful  to  many,  who,  moreover,  felt 
that  Garrison  greatly  injured  abolitionism  by  causing  it  to  be 
associated  in  men's  minds  with  these  unpopular  views  on  other 
subjects.  The  dissentients  from  his  opinions  determined  to 
form  an  anti-slavery  political  party,  while  he  believed  in  working 
by  moral  rather  than  political  party  instrumentalities.  These 
differences  led  to  the  organization  of  a  new  National  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  in  1&40,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  "  Liberty 
Party  "  iq.v.)  in  politics.  (See  Bikney,  James  G.)  The  two 
societies  sent  their  delegates  to  the  Worid's  Anti-Slavery  Con- 
vention in  London  in  1840,  and  Garrison  refused  to  take  his  seat 
in  that  body,  because  the  women  delegates  from  the  United 
States  were  excluded.  The  discussions  of  the  next  few  years 
Served  to  make  clearer  than  before  the  practical  workings  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  shield  and  support  of 
slavery;  and  Garrison,  after  a  long  and  painful  reflection,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  pro-slavery  clauses  were  immoral,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  wrong  to  take  an  oath  for  its  support.  The 
Southern  states  had  greatly  enlarged  representation  in  Congress 
on  account  of  their  slaves,  and  the  national  government  was 
constitutionally  bound  to  assbt  in  the  capture  of  fugitive  slaves, 
and  to  suppress  every  attempt  on  their  part  to  gain  their  free- 
dom by  force.  In  view  of  these  provisions,  Garrison,  adopting  a 
bold  scriptural  figure  of  speech,  denounced  the  constitution  as 
"  a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell,"  and  chose 
as  his  motto,  *'  No  union  with  slaveholders." 

One  class  of  Abolitionists  sought  to  evade  the  difficulty  by 
strained  interpretations  of  the  clauses  referred  to,  while  others, 
admitting  that  they  were  immoral,  felt  themselves  obliged, 
notwithstanding,  to  support  the  constitution  in  order  to  avoid 
what  they  thought  would  be  still  greater  evils.  The  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  of  which  Garrison  was  the  president 
from  1 843  to  the  day  of  emancipation,  was  during  all  this  period 
the  nucleus  of  an  intense  and  powerful  moral  agitation,  which 
was  greatly  valued  by  many  of  the  most  faithful  workers  in  the 
field  of  politics,  who  respected  Garrison  for  his  fidelity  to  his 
convictions.  On  the  other  hand,  he  always  had  the  highest 
respect  for  every  earnest  and  faithful  opponent  of  slavery, 
however  far  their  special  views  might  differ.  When  in  1861  the 
Southern  states  seceded  from  the  Union  and  took  up  arms  against 
it,  ho  saw  clearly  that  slavery  would  perish  in  the  struggle,  that 
the  constitution  would  be  purged  of  its  pro-slavery  clauses,  and 
that  the  Union  henceforth  would  rest  upon  the  sure  foundations 
of  liberty,  justice  and  equality  to  all  men.  He  therefore  ceased 
from  that  hour  to  advocate  disunion,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  preparing  the  way  for  and  hastening  on  the  inevitable 
event.  His  services  at  this  period  were  recognized  and  honoured 
by  President  Lincoln  and  others  in  authority,  and  the  whole 
country  knew  that  the  agitation  which  made  the  abolition  of 
slavery  feasible  and  necessary  was  largely  due  to  his  uncompro* 
mising  spirit  and  indomitable  courage. 

In  1865  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  declared  that,  slavery  being 
abolished,  his  career  as  an  abolitionist  was  ended.  He  counselled 
a  dissolution  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  insisting 
that  it  had  become  functus  officiiSf  and  that  whatever  needed 
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to  be  done  for  the  protection  of  the  freedmen  could  best  be 
SKComplished  by  new  associations  formed  for  that  purpose.  The 
LibenUar  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  after  an 
existence  of  thirty-five  years.  He  visited  England  for  the  second 
time  in  1846,  and  again  in  1867,  when  he  was  received  with 
distinguished  honours,  public  as  well  as  private.*-  In  1877,  when 
he  was  there  for  the  last  time,  he  declined  every  form  of  public 
recognition.  He  died  in  New  York  on  the  24th  of  May  1879,  in 
the  feventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Boston, 
after  a  most  impressive  funeral  service,  four  days  later.  In 
1843  a  small  volume  of  his 5<mM:/j  and  other  Poems  was  published, 
and  in  1852  appeared  a  volume  of  Stkciions  from  his  Writings 
and  Speeches.  His  wife,  Helen  Elixa  Benson,  died  in  1876. 
Four  sons  and  one  daughter  survived  them. 

Garrison's  son,  William  Lloyd  Gakrison  (1838-1909),  was  a 
prominent  advocate  of  the  single  tax,  free  trade,  woman's 
suffrage,  and  of  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  and  an 
opponent  of  imperialism;  another  son,  Wendell  Pmixxps 
Gakuson  (1840-1907),  was  Uterary  editor  of  the  New  York 
Naiion  from  1865  to  1906. 

The  above  article,  with  certain  modifications,  reproduces  the 
account  given  in  the  9th  edition  of  this  work  by  Oliver  Johnson 
(reprinted  from  hb  Garrison:  an  Outline  of  his  Life,  New  York, 
1879).  The  writer  (180^1889)  was^  a  prominent  Abolitionist, 
editor,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Garrison;  he  edited  the  Liberator 
during  Garrison's  absence  in  England  in  1833,  and  later  was  an  editor 
or  an  associate  editor  of  various  journals,  including,  after  the  Civil 
War.  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He 
also  published  an  excellent  brief  biography  in  Wiliiam  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  his  Times  (Boston,  1880). 

The  great  authority  on  the  life  of  Garrison  is  the  thorough  and 
candid  work  of  hb  sons,  W.  P.  and  F.  J.  Garrison,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  tSos-tSjo:  The  Story  oj  his  Life  told  by  his  Children  (4 
vols.,  New  York,  1885-1889).  which  is  indispensable  for  the  student 
of  the  anti-davcry  struggle  in  America.  CK>fdwin  Smith's  The  Moral 
Crusader:  a  Biographical  Essay  on  William  Lloyd  Garrison  (New 
York,  1893)  b  a  orilliant  sketch. 

GARRISON,  originally  a  term  for  stores  or  supplies,  also  a 
defence  or  protection,  now  confined  in  meaning  to  a  body  of 
troops  stationed  in  a  town  or  fortress  for  the  purpose  of  defence. 
In  form  the  word  b  derived  from  O.  Fr.  garison,  modem 
guirison,  from  guirir,  to  furnish  with  stores,  to  preserve,  but  in 
its  later  meaning  it  has  been  confused  with  the  Fr.  gamison,  the 
regular  word  for  troops  stationed  for  purposes  of  defence.  In 
Englbh  "  gamison  "  was  used  till  the  i6th  century,  when  "  gar- 
rison "  took  its  place.  In  the  Britbh  army  "  gafrison  troops," 
especially  "  garrison  artillery,"  are  troops  trained  and  employed 
for  garrison  work  as  distinct  from  field  operations. 

QARROTB  (Spanish  for  "  cudgel "),  an  appliance  used  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  for  the  execution  of  criminab  condemned 
to  death.  The  criminal  b  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution 
(which  b  public)  on  horseback  or  in  a  cart,  wearing  a  black 
tunic,  and  b  attended  by  a  procession  of  priests,  &c.  He  b 
seated  on  a  scaffold  fastened  to  an  upright  post  by  an  iron  collar 
(the  ganrote),  and  a  knob  worked  by  a  screw  or  lever  dislocates 
hb  spinal  column,  or  a  small  blade  severs  the  spinal  column  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.  (See  Capital  Punishment.)  Originally  a 
stout  cord  or  bandage  was  tied  rotmd  the  neck  of  the  criminal, 
who  was  seated  in  a  chair  fixed  to  a  post.  Between  the  cord  and 
the  neck  a  stick  was  inserted  (hence  the  name)  and  twbted  till 
strangulation  ensued. 

"  Garrotting  "  is  the  name  given  in  England  to  a  form  of 
robbery  with  violence  which  became  rather  common  in  the 
winter  of  1862-1863.  The  thief  came  up  behind  hb  victim, 
threw  a  cord  over  hb  head,  and  tightened  it  nearly  to  strangula- 
tion point,  while  robbing  him.  An  act  of  1863,  imposing  the 
penalty  of  flogging  in  addition  to  penal  servitude  for  thb  offence, 
had  the  effect  of  stopping  garrotting  almost  entirely.  At  any 
rate,  the  practice  was  checked;  and,  though  the  opponents  of 
any  sort  of  flogging  refuse  to  admit  that  thb  was  due  to  the 
penalty,  that  view  has  always  been  taken  by  the  Englbh  judges 
who  had  experience  of  such  cases. 

OARRUCHA«  a  seaport  of  south-eastern  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Almeria;  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Antas.    Pop.  (1900)  4461.    The  harbour  of  Garrucha, 


which  b  defended  by  an  ancient  castle,  affords  shelter  to  large 
ships,  and  b  the  natural  outlet  for  the  oommeroe  of  a  thriving 
agricultural  and  mining  distria.  De^ite  its  snuUl  size  and  the 
want  of  railway  communication,  Garmcha  has  thus  a  consider- 
able trade  in  lead,  silver,  copper,  iron,  e^xarto  grass,  fruit,  &c 
Besides  sea-going  ships,  many  small  coasters  enter  in  ballast,  and 
dear  with  valuable  cargoes.  In  1902, 135  vesscb  of  390,000  tons 
entered  the  harbour,  the  majority  being  Britbh  or  Spanbh;  and 
in  the  same  year  the  value  of  the  exports  reached  £478,000,  and 
that  of  the  imports  £1 28,000.  Both  imports  and  exports  trebled 
their  value  in  the  ten  years  1892-1902. 

OARSTON,  a  seaport  in  the  Widnes  parliamentary  division  <rf 
Lancashire,  England,  on^the  Mersey,  6  m.  S.E.  of  LiveipooL 
Pop.  (1891)  13,444;  (1901)  i7>289.  The  docks,  belonging  to  the 
London  &  North  Western  railway  company,  employ  most  of  the 
working  population.  There  b  about  a  mile  of  quaya^,  with 
special  machinery  for  the  shipping  of  coal,  which  forms  the  chief 
article  of  export. 

GARTH,  SIR  SAMUEL  (1661-1719),  Englbh  physidaa  and 
poet,  was  bom  of  a  good  Yorkshire  family  in  x66i.  He  entered 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  in  1676,  graduating  B.A.  in  1679  and 
M.A.  in  1684.  He  took  hb  M.D.  and  became  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  1691 .  In  1697  he  delivered  the  Harvcian 
oration,  in  which  he  advocated  a  scheme  dating  from  some  ten 
years  back  for  providing  dispensaries  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
poor,  as  a  protection  against  the  greed  of  the  apothecaries.  In 
1699  he  publbhed  a  mock-heroic  poem.  The  Dispensary,  in  six 
cantos,  which  had  an  instant  success,  passing  through  three 
e<iitions  within  a  year.  In  thb  he  ridictilcd  the  apothecaries  and 
their  alh'es  among  the  physicians.  The  poem  has  little  interest  at 
the  present  day,  except  as  a  proof  that  the  heroic  couplet  was 
written  with  smootliness  and  polish  before  the  days  of  Pope. 
Garth  was  a  member  of  the  Kit-Kat  Qub,  and  became  the  leading 
physician  of  the  Whigs,  as  Radcliffe  was  of  the  Tories.  In  17 14 
he  was  knighted  by  (korge  I.  and  he  died  on  the  i8th  of  January 
1 7 19.  He  wrote  little  besides  his  best-known  woric  The  Dispen- 
sary and  Claremont,  a  moral  espistle  in  vase.  He  made  a  Latin 
oration  (1700)  in  praise  of  Dryden  and  translated  the  Ufa  of 
Otho  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Dryden 's  Plutarch.  Ini  7 1 7  he  edited 
a  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  himself  suppljdng  the 
fourteenth  and  part  of  the  fifteenth  book. 

OARTOK«  a  trade-market  of  Tibet,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Indus  on  the  road  between  Shigatse  and  Leh,to  the  east  of  Simla. 
In  accordance  with  the  Tibet  treaty  of  1904,  Gartok,  together 
with  Yatung  and  Gyantse,  was  thrown  open  to  British  trade. 
On  the  return  of  the  column  from  Lhasa  in  that  year  Gartok  was 
vbited  by  a  party  under  C^ptam  Ryder,  wh6  found  only  a  few 
dozen  people  in  winter  quarters,  their  houses  being  in  the  midst 
of  a  bare  plain.  In  summer,  however,  all  the  trade  between 
Tibet  and  Ladikh  passes  through  thb  place. 

GARY*  a  dty  of  Lake  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  at  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  25  m.  S.E.  of  Chicago,  111.  Pop. 
(19x0  census)  x6,8oa.  Gary  b  served  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Michigan  Central, 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Wabash,  and  (for  freight  only)  the 
Chicago,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern,  and  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt 
railways,  and  by  several  steamship  lines  plying  the  Great  Lakes. 
There  are  about  21  sq.  m.  within  the  municipal  limits,  but  the 
city  lies  chiefly  within  a  tract  of  about  8000  acres  composed  at  the 
time  of  its  settlement  mainly  of  sand  dunes  and  swamps  inter- 
sected from  cast  to  west  by  the  Grand  Calumet  and  the  Little 
Calumet  rivers,  small  streams  respectively  about  i  and  3  m.  S. 
of  the  lake  shore.  In  1906  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
bought  thb  tract  to  establish  on  it  a  great  industrial  community, 
as  direct  water  connexion  with  the  Lake  Superior  ore  region  was 
possible,  and  it  was  comparatively  accessible  -to  West  Virginia 
coal  and  Michigan  limestone,  with  unusual  raUroad  facilities. 
The  Steel  Corporation  began  the  actual  building  of  the  town  in 
June  1906,  the  first  step  being  the  installation  of  an  elaborate 
system  of  sewers,  and  of  mains  and  conduits,  for  the  dbtribution 
of  water,  gas  and  electricity .  The  water-supply  b  taken  from  the 
lake  at  a  point  2  m.  offshore  by  means  of  a  tunnel.    These  public 
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atflitiet  the  Steel  Corporation  controb,  and  it  has  built  about 
SOD  dwellings,  two  hotels,  a  bank,  and  its  own  plant.  A  small 
patch  of  land,  now  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  has  been  from  the 
beginning  in  the  hands  of  private  owners,  but  the  remainder  of 
the  lots  (except  those  already  sold)  are  owned  by  the  Steel 
Corporation,  and  are  sold  under  certain  restrictions  intended  to 
prevent  real  estate  speculation,  to  guarantee  bona  fide  improve- 
ment of  the  property,  and  to  restrict  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  Between  the  Grand  Calumet  river  (which  has  been 
dredged  out  into  a  canal)  and  the  lake  lies  the  plant  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  covering  about  1200  acres.  All  the  machinery  in 
this  great  plant  is  driven  by  electricity  from  generators  whose 
motive  power  is  supplied  by  the  combustion  of  gases  from  the 
blast  furnaces.  From  the  same  sources  is  also  supplied  the 
electricity  for  lighting  the  city.  The  rail  mill  is  operated  by 
three-phase  induction  motors  of  from  2000  to  6000  horse-power 
capacity.  The  city  was  chartered  in  1906  and  was  named  in 
honour  of  Elbert  Henry  Gary  (b.  1846),  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

0A8,  a  general  term  for  one  of  the  three  states  of  aggregation 
of  matter;  also  more  specifically  applied  to  coal-gas,  the  gaseous 
product  formed  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  or  other 
carbonaceous  matter  (see  below,  section  Cos  Manufaciurei  for 
gas  engines  see  the  separate  heading  Gas  Engine). 

The  Caseous  State. — Matter  is  studied  under  three  physical 
phases — solids,  liquids  and  gases,  the  latter  two  being  sometimes 
grouped  as  "  fluids."  The  study  of  the  physical  properties  of 
fluids  in  general  constitutes  the  science  of  hydromechanics,  and 
their  applications  in  the  arts  is  termed  hydraulics;  the  ^>ecial 
science  dealing  with  the  physical  properties  of  gases  is  named 
pneumatics. 

The  gaseous  fluid  with  which  we  have  chiefly  to  do  is  our 
atmosphere.  Though  practically  invisible,  it  appeals  in  its 
properties  to  other  of  our  senses,  so  that  the  evidences  of  its 
presence  are  manifold.  Thus  we  feel  it  in  its  motion  as  wind, 
and  observe  the  dynamical  effects  of  this  motion  in  the  quiver 
of  the  leaf  or  the  motion  of  a  sailing  ship.  It  offers  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  bodies  through  it,  destroying  their  motion  and 
transforming  their  energy — as  is  betrayed  to  our  hearing  in  the 
wh>z  of  the  rifle  bullet,  to  our  sight  in  the  flash  of  the  meteor. 

The  practically  obvious  distinction  between  solids  and  fluids 
may  be  stated  in  dynamical  language  thus: — solids  can  sustain 
a  longitudinal  pressure  without  being  supported  by  a  lateral 
pressure;  fluids  cannot.  Hence  any  region  of  space  enclosed 
by  a  rigid  boundary  can  be  easily  filled  with  a  fluid,  which  then 
takes  the  form  of  the  bounding  stvface  at  every  point  of  it.  But 
here  we  distinguish  between  fluids  according  as  they  are  gases 
or  liquids.  The  gas  will  always  completely  fill  the  region,  however 
small  the  quantity  put  in.  Remove  any  portion  and  the  re- 
mainder will  expand  so  as  to  fill  the  whole  space  again.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  requires  a  definite  quantity  of  liquid  to  fill  the 
region.  Remove  any  portion  and  a  part  of  the  space  will  be 
left  unoccupied  by  liquid.  Part  of  the  liquid  suriface  is  then 
otherwise  conditioned  than  by  the  form  of  the  wall  or  bounding 
surface  of  the  region;  and  if  the  portion  of  the  wall  not  in  con- 
tact with  the  liquid  is  removed  the  form  and  quantity  of  the 
liquid  are  in  no  way  affected.  Hence  a  Uquid  can  be  kept  in  an 
open  vessel;  a  gas  cannot  so  be.  To  quote  the  differentia  of 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge:  "  A  solid  has  volume  and  shape;  a  liquid 
has  volume,  but  no  shape;  a  gas  has  neither  volume  nor  shape." 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  a  gas  and  a  '*  vapour." 
The  latter  possesses  the  physical  property  stated  above  which 
distinguishes  a  gas  from  a  fluid,  but  it  differs  from  a  gas  by  being 
readily  condensibie  to  a  liquid,  either  by  lowering  the  temperature 
or  moiderately  increasing  the  pressure.  The  study  of  the  effects 
of  pressure  and  temperature  on  many  gases  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  term  "  permanent  gases  "  to  denote  gases  which  were 
apparently  not  liquefiable.  The  list  included  hydrogen,  nitrogen 
and  oxygen;  but  with  improved  methods  these  gases  have  been 
liquefied  and  even  solidified,  thus  rendering  the  term  meaningless 
(see  Liquid  Gases).    The  term  '*  perfect  gas  "  is  applied  to  an 


imaginary  substance  in  which  there  is  no  frictlonal  retardation 
of  molecular  motion;  or,  in  other  words,  the  time  during  which 
any  molecule  is  influenced  by  other  molecules  is  infinitesimally 
small  compared  with  the  time  during  which  it  traverses  its  mean 
free  path.  It  serves  as  a  means  of  research,  more  particularly 
in  mathematical  investigations,  the  simple  laws  thus  deduced 
being  subsequently  modified  by  introducing  assumptions  in 
order  to  co-ordinate  actual  experiences. 

The  gaseous  state  was  wcU  known  to  the  andents;  for  in- 
stance, in  Greek  cosmology,  **  air  "  {mv/ta)  was  one  of  the  funda- 
mental dements.  The  alchemists  used  such  terms  as  spiniuSf 
flatus,  halitus,  aura^  emanatio  nubila,  &c.,  words  implying  a 
••wind"  or  "breath."  The  word  "gas"  was  invented  by 
J.  B.  van  Helmont  in  his  Ortus  medicinae,  posthumously  published 
in  1648,  in  the  course  of  his  description  of  the  gas  now  known 
as  carbon  dioxide.  He  found  that  charcoal  on  burning  yielded 
a  "  spirit,"  which  he  named  spiritus  syltestris  on  account  of  its 
supposed  untamable  nature  ("  Gas  sylvestre  sive  incoSroibile, 
quod  in  corpus  cogi  non  potest  visibile  ");  and  he  invented 
the  word  "gas"  in  the  expression:" .  .  .  this  spirit,  hitherto 
unknown,  ...  I  call  by  a  new  name  gas  "  ("  hunc  spiritum, 
incognitum  hactenus,  novo  nomine  gas  voco").  The  word  was 
suggested  by  the  Gr.  x^>  chaos,  for  he  also  writes:  "  I  have 
called  this  spirit  gas,  it  being  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
Chaos  of  the  andents  "  ("  halitum  ilium  Gas  vocavi,  non  longe 
a  Chao  veterum  secretum  ").  The  view  that  the  word  was 
suggested  by  the  Dutch  geest,  sfnrit,  is  consequently  erroneous. 
Until  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  word  "  air,"  qualified  by 
certain  adjectives,  was  in  common  use  for  most  of  the  gAses  known 
— a  custom  due  in  considerable  measure  to  the  important  part 
which  common  air  played  in  chemical  and  physical  investigations. 

The  study  of  gases  may  be  divided  into  two  main  branches: 
the  physical  and  the  chemical.  The  former  investigates  essen- 
tially general  properties,  such  as  the  weight  and  density,  the 
relation  between  pressure,  volume  and  temperature  (piexometric 
and  thermometric  properties),  calorimetric  properties,  diffusion, 
viscosity,  electrical  and  thermal  conductivity,  &c.,  and  generally 
properties  independent  of  composition.  These  subjects  are 
discussed  in  the  articles  Density;  THEMioiiEnY;  Caloki- 
metsy;  DirrusiON;  Conduction  of  Heat;  and  Condensa- 
tion or  Gases.  The  latter  has  for  its  province  the  preparation, 
collection  and  identification  of  gases,  and  the  volume  relations 
in  which  they  combine;  in  general  it  deals  with  specific  pro- 
perties. The  historical  development  of  the  chemistry  of  gases — 
pneumatic  chemistry — is  treated  in  the  article  Chemistky;  the 
technical  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures  is  treated  below  under 
Gas  A  nalysis.  Connecting  the  experimental  study  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  is  the  immense  theoretical  edifice 
termed  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  This  subject,  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  Molecule,  has  for  its  purpose  (i)  the  deriva- 
tion of  a  physical  structure  of  a  gas  which  will  agree  with  the 
experimental  observations  of  the  diverse  physical  properties, 
and  (2)  a  correlation  of  the  physical  properties  and  chemical 
composition. 

Gas  Analysis, — The  term  "gas  analysis"  is  given  to  that 
branch  of  analytical  chemistry  which  has  for  its  object  the 
quantitative  determination  of  the  components  of  a  gaseous 
mixture.  The  chief  applications  are  found  in  the  analysis  of  flue 
gases  (in  which  much  information  is  gained  as  to  the  complete- 
ntai  and  efficiency  of  combustion),  and  of  coal  gas  (where'  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  product  of  a  definite  composition  within 
certain  limits).  There  are,  in  addition,  many  other  branches 
of  chemical  technology  in  which  the  methods  are  employed. 
In  general,  volumetric  methods  are  used,  i.e.  a  component  is 
absorbed  by  a  suitable  reagent  and  the  diminution  in  volume 
noted,  or  it  is  absorbed  in  water  and  the  amount  determined 
by  titration  with  a  standard  solution.  Exact  analysis  is  difficult 
and  tedious,  and  consequently  the  laboratory  methods  are  not 
employed  in  technology,  where  time  is  an  important  factor  and 
moderate  accuracy  is  all  that  is  necessary.  In  this  article  an 
outline  of  the  technical  practice  will  be  given. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  (1)  a  measuring  vessel,  and  (a)  a 
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■crin  ol  abwniliDn  pipelta.  A  conveniint  [arm  of  meuurlai 
vcsKi  is  ihit  deviwd  by  W  Hempel.  It  omiuli  of  two 
vcnkal  tubci  provtdH  wiLh  ttcl  and  connected  il  the  bottom 
by  fleiible  rubber  tubing.  One  tube,  cillcd  Ibe  "  meuurini 
tube,"  is  provided  with  i  capillary  stopcock  It  lb«  top  uid 
gnduated  dewDwardsi  the  other  lube,  called  the  "  level  tube." 
ii  plain  and  open.  To  uie  the  Bpparalus,  the  tneasurioi  tube 
it  compleliHy  filled  with  iralet  by  pouring  nler  late  both  tubes, 
taisiag  (be  level  tube  until  water  overSows  at  Ibe  stopcock, 
which  is  then  turned.  The  test  gas  is  brought  to  the  stopcock, 
by  means  of  a  ftne  tube  which  has  been  previously  £Ued  with 
water  or  in  which  the  sir  hat  been  diipiaced  by  ruoDlng  the  gas 
through.  By  inning  the  stopcock  and  lowering  the  level  tub* 
any  decircd  quantity  ol  the  gu  cao  be  aspirated  over.  Id  cua 
when  a  large  quantity  oF  gas,  t.c.  suffident  for  several  tttXt,  is 
to  be  collected,  the  measuring  tube  is  replaced  by  a  large  bottle. 
The  v<^unie  of  (he  gas  In  thr  rneasuiing  lube  is  delrTBilned  by 
bringing  the  water  in  both  tubes  lo  the  same  level,  and  reading 
the  graduation  on  the  lube,  avoiding  parallu  and  Ihr  olhFT  ertora 
lith  recording  (be  coincidence  of  a  graduatioo  with  a 


be  readily  eiprcssed  as  a  percentage.  If,  however,  the  tem- 
peradire  and  pressure  vary,  ihe  volumes  are  reduced  to  o°  and 
jSomm.  by  meansof  the  formula  v.- V(P-p)/(i+.ooj46()j6o. 
In  which  Via  the  observed  volume,  P  (be  baronetiic  pressure,  p 
(he  vapour  tension  of  water  at  the  tempcraiun  (  of  the  ciperi- 
ment.    This  reduction  is  facitiiated  by  the  use  of  tables. 

Some  common  forms  of  absorption  pipettes  are  shown  in  figi. 
I  and  J.    The  sinplet  '  
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capillary  through  which 
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cases  a  composite  pipette  (fig.  >}  is  e(D|^y«d,  in  which  ibe 
absorbent  is  protected  by  a  second  [Hpetle  containing  water.  In 
the  case  of  solid  reagents,  t.[.  phosphorui,  the  absorbing  bulb 
has  a  lubulure  at  (he  bottom.  To  use  a  pipeile,  the  absorbing 
Uquid  is  brought  to  the  outlet  of  the  capillary  by  tilting  or  by 
■queeiing  a  rubber  ball  liied  to  the  wide  end,  and  ihe  liquid  b 
maintained  (here  by  closing  with  a  clip.  The  capillary  is  con- 
nected with  Ibe  measuring  lube  by  a  fine  tube  previoiuly  filled 
with  water.  The  clip  Is  removed,  the  stopcock  opened,  and  the 
level  lube  of  Ibe  measuring  apparatus  raised,  so  ibat  the  gas 
passes  into  the  Srst  bulb.  There  it  is  allowed  to  remain,  the 
pipette  being  shaken  [mm  time  to  time.  It  ia  (hen  run  back  in(a 
the  measuring  tube  by  lowering  the  level  lube,  (be  stopcock  is 
doud,  and  Ihe  volume  noted.  The  operation  is  repealed  unlit 
tiiere  is  no  further  abiorptiou. 


The  choice  of  abnorbentt  and  the  Olds' in  which  theguei  ai« 
(0  be  estimated  is  stiidly  limited.  Conining  oursdvet  to  cases 
where  tittaiioo  methods  ace  not  employed,  the  general  order  is 
as  fallows:  carbon  dioxide,  olcfines,  oxygen,  carbon  monoiide, 
hydrogen,  methane  and  nitrogen  (by  di&erence).  This  scheme  it 
paitfculaily  applicable  to  coal-gai  Carbon  dioiide  it  absorbed 
by  a  potash  solution  containing  one  part  of  potash  to  belwecn 

volumes  of  the  gas.    Tlie  olefinee — elhytene,  Jlc. — are  gentnUy 
.1. — u.j  1. ,jy  „n,ng  sulphuric  acid  prepared  by  adcUng 


ulphur 


sulphuri 


0  fott 


St  be  above 


slightly  cooled.  Bromine 
Oiygen  is  absorbed  by  slick  phosphorus  c 
pipette  filled  with  water.    The  temperat 

and  the  absorption  is  prevented  by  ammonia,  olefines,  alcohol, 
and  some  other  substances.  An  alkaline  aolulion  of  pyrogalM 
is  also  used;  this  solution  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  becoming 
black  in  colour,  and  it  is  necessary  (o  prepare  the  solution 
immediately  before  use.  Carbon  monoxide  is  ahaotbed  by  a 
solution  ol  cuprous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  or,  better,  in 
ammonia.  Wlien  small  In  amount,  it  is  better  to  otimale  u 
carbon  diotide  by  buinlng  with  oiygen  and  absorbing  in  potash; 
when  Latg^  in  amount,  the  bulk  it  absorbed  In  anunoiiacal 
cuprous  chloride  and  the  residue  burned.  Hydrogen  may  be 
estimated  by  absorption  by  heated  palladium  contained  in  ■ 
capillary  through  which  the  gas  is  passed,  or  by  exploding  (uDder 

diminution  in  volume,  ( 
hydrogen.     The  explotio 

Melhai 


in  this 


posed,  such  as  miiing  with  ail  and  aspirating  over  copper  oiide 
heated  to  redness,  or  miiing  with  oiygen  and  burning  in  ■ 
platinum  tube  heated  to  redness,  the  carbon  dioiide  formed 
being  estimated  by  absorption  in  potash.  Gases  soluble  in  water, 
such  as  ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphur  dioiide,  &c.,  are  estimated  by  passing  a  known  volume  cf 
Ihe  gas  through  water  and  titrating  the  solution  with  a  slandan] 
solution.  Many  types  of  absorption  vessel  are  in  use,  and  the 
standard  solutions  ate  generally  such  that  i  c.c.  of  the  solution 


Oneo[tl.e 

commoresl  is  the  Orsat  shown  in  fig.  j.     The  gas  is 

unded  by  ■ 

waterjackel  and  provided  with  ileveUingbollle.    A 

Ihe  lop  it  i> 

connected  by  a  capillary  tube  bent  at  right  angles 

oasoksof 

absorbing    vessels,    the   conneiion 

being  c Betted  by  stopcocks.    These  ^ 

vessels    consist    of    two    vertical   f 

cylinders    joined    at    the    bottom 

by   a   short    tube.     The   cylinder 

capiUary  it  filled  with  glass  tubes  so  fl 

as  to  expose  a  larger  surface  of  Ihe  jl 

absorbing  solution  to  the  gas.     The" 

olber  cylinder  is  open  10  Ihe  air 

and    serves    to    hold    the    Lquid 

ejected   from   the  absorbing  cylin- 

bulbs  ca 


ihedio  the  horizontal  capillaiy; 
in  the  foim  illustrated  there  are 
four,  (he  last  being  a  hydrogen 
pipette  in  which  the  palladium  ii 
bcaled  in  a  horizontal  tube  by  ^| 
>  spirit  lamp.  At  the  end  of  the 
hocizonlal  tube  there  is  a  tbiee- 
way  cock  connecting  with  the  air  or  an  aipitator  To  use 
the  apparatus,  the  measuring  tube  is  completely  filled  witb 
water  by  raising  the  levelling  bottle.  The  absorbing  veacb 
are  then  about  half  filled  with  "  ■  -  '  ■■■ 
opeolst  (he  cocki  and  aspirating. 
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completely  to  fill  the  bulbs  nearer  the  cspilUry.  The  cocks 
are  then  dosed.  By  opening  the  three-way  cock  to  the  supply  of 
the  test  gas  and  lowering  the  levelling  bottle,  any  desiied  amount 
can  be  drawn  into  the  measuring  tube.  The  absorption  is  effected 
by  opening  the  cock  of  an  absorbing  vessel  and  raising  the  level- 
ling bottle.  The  same  order  of  absorption  and  general  directions 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  Hempel  pipettes  have  to  be  adopted. 

Although  the  earliest  attempts  at  gas  analysis  were  made  by 
Scheeie,  Priestley,  Cavendish,  Lavoisier,  Dalton,  Gay-Lussac  and 
others,  the  metnods  were  first  systeroatised  by  R.  Bunsen,  who 
began  his  researches  in  1 838.  He  embodied  hb  results  in  his  classical 
Casometrische  MOhoden  u8<[7,  second  edition  1877).  a  work  trans- 
bted  into  English  by  H.  Roscoe.  Oemens  Wmkler  contributed 
two  works,  AtueUung  tur  ckemiscken  UnttrsuckuHg  der  Industriegfut 
(1876-1877^  and  Lekrbueh  der  Uekmiteken  Casanalyse  (3nd  ed.,  1893)^ 
both  of  which  are  very  valuable  for  the  commercial  applications  ot 
the  methods.  W.  HempePs  researches  are  given  in  his  rteut  Mttkodt 
nr  Analyst  dtr  Case  (1880)  and  Casanalyttscht  Mdkodtn  (1890, 3rd 
ed.  1900).  ^^  Manupactiwe 

X.  lUuminattng  Cos. — ^The  first  praaical  appUcation  of  gas 
distilled  from  coal  as  an  illuminating  agent  is  generally  as- 
cribed to  William  Murdoch,  who  between  the  years 
of  1793  and  x8o3  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
making  gas  from  coal  and  using  it  as  a  lighting  agent  on 
a  large  acale.  Prior  to  1691,  however,  Dr  John  Qayton, 
ijiHtn  of  Kildare,  filled  bladders  with  inflammable  gas  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  showed  that  on  pricking  the 
bladders  and  applying  a  light  to  the  escaping  gas  it  burnt 
with  a  luminous  flame,  and  in  1736  Stephen  Hales  pubb'shed 
the  fact  that  by  the  distillation  of  158  grains  of  Newcastle 
coal,  x8o  cub.  in.  of  inflammable  air  would  be  obtained.  Jean 
Pierre  Minckelers,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Louvain,  and  later  of  chemistry  and  li^ysics  at 
Maestricht,  made  experiments  on  distilling  gas  from  coal  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  permanent  gas  sufficiently  Ught  for 
filling  balloons,  and  in  1785  experimentally  lighted  his  lecture 
room  with  gas  so  obtained  as  a  demonstration  to  his  students, 
but  no  commercial  application  was  made  of  the  fact.  Lord  Dun- 
donald,  in  1 787,  whilst  distilling  coal  for  the  production  of  tar  and 
oil,  noticed  thie  formation  of  inflammable  gas,  and  even  used  it 
for  lighting  the  hall  of  Culross  Abbey.  It  is  dear  from  these 
facts  that,  prior  to  Murdoch's  experiments,  it  was  known  that 
illuminating  gas  could  be  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
o(  coal,  but  the  experiments  which  he  began  at  Redruth  in  1793, 
and  which  culminated  in  the  h'ghting  of  Messrs  Boiilton,  Watt  & 
Co.'s  engine  works  at  Soho,  near  Birmin^iam,  in  x8o3,  un- 
doubtedly demonstrated  the  practical  possibility  of  making  the 
gas  on  a  large  scale,  and  burning  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
coal-gas  the  most  important  of  the  artifidal  illumlnants.  An  im« 
prcssion  exists  in  Cornwall,  where  Murdoch's  early  experiments 
were  made,  that  it  was  a  millwright  named  Homblower  w||p 
first  suggested  the  process  of  making  gas  to  Murdoch,  but,  as 
has  been  shown,  the  fact  that  illuminating  gas  could  be  obtained 
from  coal  by  distillation  was  known  a  century  before  Murdoch 
made  his  experiments, 
snd  the  iiKst  that  can 
be  claimed  for  him  is 
that  he  made  the  first 
successful  application  of 
it  on  a  peactical  scale. 

In  X799  a  Frenchman 
named  Philippe  Lebon 
took  out  a  patent  in  Paris  for  making  an  iUumlnating  gas  from 
wood,  and  gave  an  exhibition  of  it  in  1802,  whidi  exdted  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention  on  the  European  continent  It  was 
seen  by  a  German,  F.A.  Winsor,  who  made  Lebon  an  offer  for  his 
secret  process  for  Germany.  This  offer  was,  however,  declined, 
and  Winsor  returned  to  Frankfort  determined  to  find  out  how 
th^gu  could  be  made.  Having  quickly  succeeded  in  discovering 
this,  he  in  1803  exhibited  before  the  reigning  duke  of  Brunswick 
a  series  of  experiments  with  lighting  gas  made  from  wood  and 
from  co«I.  Looking  upon  London  as  a  promising  field  for 
enterpriK,  he  came  over  to  England,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  1S04  took  the  Lyceum  theatre,  where  he  gave  demonstistioas 


of  his  process.  He  then  proceeded  to  float  a  company,  and  in 
Z807  the  first  public  street  gas  lighting  took  place  in  Pall  Mall, 
whilst  in  1809  he  applied  to  parliament  to  incorporate  the  National 
Heat  and  Light  Company  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  sterling. 
This  application  was  opposed  by  Murdoch  on  the  ground  of 
his  priority  in  invention,  and  the  bill  was  thrown  out,  but  coming 
to  parliament  for  a  second  time  in  1810,  Winsor  succeeded  in 
getting  it  passed  in  a  very  much  curtailed  form,  and,  a  charter 
being  granted  later  in  18x2,  the  company  was  called  the  Chartered 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  and  was  the  direct  forerunner  of 
the  present  London  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company.  During  this 
period  Frederick  C.  Accum  (i  769-1838),  Dr  W.  Henry  and 
S.  Gegg  did  so  much  by  their  writings  and  by  the  improvements 
they  introduced  in  the  manufacture,  distribution  and  burning  of 
coal  gas,  that  their  names  have  become  inseparably  connected 
with  the  subject. 

In  X813  Westminster  Bridge,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
streets  of  Westminster,  were  lighted  with  gas,  and  in  t8i6  it 
became  common  in  London.  After  this  so  rapid  was  j^ 
the  progress  of  this  new  mode  of  illumination  that  in  grpwth 
the  course  of  a  few  years  it  was  adopted  by  all  the  •/#■• 
principal  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  lighting  "f^**^ 
streets  as  well  as  shops  and  public  edifices.  In  private  houses  it 
found  its  way  more  slowly,  partly  from  an  apprehension  of 
danger  attending  its  use,  and  partly  from  the  discomfort  which 
was  experienced  in  many  cases  through  the  gas  bdng  distributed 
without  purification,  and  to  the  careless  and  imperfect  manner 
in  which  the  service  pipes  were  first  fitted.  It  was  during  the 
last  four  decades  of  the  X9th  century  that  the  greatest  advance 
was  made,  this  period  having  been  marked  net  only  by  many 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  but  by  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  methods  of  utilizing  it  for  the  pro- 
duction of  light.  In  1875  t^c  London  Argand,  giving  a  duty  of 
3'3  candles  illuminating  power  per  cubic  foot  of  ordinary  x6  candle 
gas,  was  looked  upon  as  the  moit  perfect  burner  of  the  day, 
and  little  hope  was  entertained  that  any  burner  capable  of 
universal  adoption  would  surpNiss  it  in  its  power  of  developing 
light  from  the  combustion  of  coal  gas;  but  the  dose  of  the 
century  found  the  Incandescent  mantle  and  the  atmospheric 
burner  yielding  six  times  the  b'ght  that  was  given  by  the  Argand 
for  the  consumption  of  an  equal  volume  of  gas,  and  to-day, 
by  supplying  gas  at  an  increased  pressure,  a  light  of  ten  times 
the  power  may  be  obtained.  Since  the  advent  of  the  incandescent 
mantle,  the  effidency  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  heating 
power  of  the  gas  more  than  on  its  illuminating  power,  the  manu- 
facture of  coal  gas  has  undergone  considerable  modifications. 

Coal,  the  raw  material  from  which  the  gas  is  |>roduccd  b^r  a 
process  of  destructive  distillation,  varies  verjr  widely  in  composition 

(seeCOAL),anditisonlythccla9Sofcoi«lsrich  in  hydrogen,  ^^, ^ 

known  as  bituminous  coal,  that  can  with  advantage  be  j^Jj^r^ 
utilised  in  na  numufacture.    Coals  of  this  character  are  ifrff*' 
obtained  in  England  from  the  Newcastle  and  Durha  m  field.  ^^ 

South  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire  and  Barnsley  districts,  and  an  idea  of 
their  ultimate  composition  may  be  derived  from  the  following  table:- 


Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Sulphur. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Ash. 

Moisture. 

Newcastle  gas  coal  . 
Durham  gas  coal 
South  Yorkshire  silkstone 
Derbyshire  silkstone 
Barnsley  gas  coal 

83-16 

«4-34 
80-46 

76-96 

7564 

483 

5-30 
509 

504 
4-94 

I-OO 

1*66 

3-A9 

3-84 

1-33 

1-73 
1-67 

1-77 
165 

6-83 

4a9 
6-79 
6-93 

725 

3-30 

3-43 

330 

3-28 
4*38 

0-76 
I-I4 
1-03 

3<»4 
340 

Our  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  coal  is  limited  to  the  total 
amount  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  fordgn  materials 
which  It  comains;  and  at  present  we  know  practically  but  little  of 
the  way  in  which  these  bodies  are  combined.  This  being  so,  the 
ordinary  analysis  of  a  coal  affords  but  little  indication  of  its  value 
for  gas-making  purposes,  which  can  only  be  really  satisfactorily 
arrived  at  by  extended  use  on  a  practical  scale.  Bituminous  coal, 
however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  containing  carbon  and  also  simple 
hydrocarbons,  such  as  some  of  the  higher  members  of  the  paraffin 
series,  and  likewise  organic  bodies  containing  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  oxygen  and  sulphur. 

On  submitting  a  complex  substance  of  this  characte' 
distillatioa,  it  will  be  found  that  the  yield  and  quali< 
win  vary  very  considerably  with  the  temperatu 
fctorts,  with  the  size  of  the  charge  of  coal  used,  r 
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nn.  »d  the  bfi?! 
Imm  the  ndianc  hnt  in  tbt  retort,  Kt  up  an  iBUity  ol  dunges- 
ElbiDC,  vben  heated  to  thii  degree,  ephti  up  into  cth^ene  uid 
bydi^veo.  «lHlit  cthykoe  dcconipieefl  to  netMse  and  aectyleiiek 
•Dd  the  acelf Iciie  «t  once  potyraenief  to  beniene,  wtyntatt,  reteiKi 
ftc    A  portion  alto  condcBiea,  and  at  the  lanie  tune  looea  lome 


f"''*^^^  the  peoducti  which  come  En  contact  wiifa  the  vida  at  (he 
"JV*  "•  mon  are  heated  to  lOoo'C^  whiln  the  (m  nrar  the  coi[ 
"'^^  B  pnbably. healed  lo  only  6oo*C-  Moreover,  the  niee 
and  vapoun  in  the  retort  an  Htbjeaedtoi  period  olbcatinE  which 
viria  widely  with  the  disance  rnm  the  nicnilh  a(  the  retort  oC  the 
mal  that  b  undergi^nc  carbonlwion.  The  gat  developed  by  the 
maJ  near  the  oioulh  oC  the  reioR  i>  quicldy  wished  out  into  the 
aKFiiHoii  pipe  by  Ihe  puib  of  the  ni  behind,  and  the  poiod  for 
which  il  ha>  been  eipowl  to  Ihe  ndiaot  hrai  'ron  the  wilU  o(  the 
TTton  b  practically  nil ;  whibt  the  na  evolved  io  the  portion  of  the 
retort  lartheBtfrDoi  the  mouthpiece  haa  only  Elt  own  rate  of  evdntioB 
to  drive  it  forward,  and  lua  to  cravene  the  ion^ett  run  pooiiUe  in 
tike  retort,  ejcpoeed  daring  tlie  wlwle  of  chat  pcnod  to  radiant  heal 
and  to  contact  with  the  highly  heated  aurfsc*  ol  the  retotl  iuell. 
Heiuewefind  that  the  tariifom>edof  twodiHinct  tettof  prodiidm, 
thefimdueloincoaapleledecoinpofilionendlheiecDndEDieGoadary 
reactioiu  due  la  Ihe  productf  of  the  decompoeitioo  being  Icept  too 

ffl  the  bit  clun  the  light  piraiGn  oili  and  pitch  miv  be  uken  aa 
examplea;  whiift  beniene,  luphthalene  and  retort  carbon  repreaent 
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The  tar  romiai  b  affected  to  an  even  grcal 
attmiioni  in  (he  tempenture  at  which  th 
lakes  place.    The  lower  the  temperai 
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Analyaia  ol  the  tar  ihowed  that  the  increaae  of  the  iperiKc  graioty 

iS-So  10  «k-og%  in  the  reaiduali;    HbilH  Ihe  anrninnia.  naphtha 
and  light  oilt  itcadily  fetl  in  quantity,  the  cmaote  and  anthracene 

begint  lothowinquanlilyinlheurai  totm  ai  the  yielded  raa  readic* 
io/ioaaib,  ft,  per  ton  ol  coal  tarboniaed. 
^  In  ipite  of  thrtt  vuiallnas,  however,  the  product!  tn  Iheir  main 
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NitTOten      .       -       .       . 


bpqa,  inon  which  the  uiiunoi 
divided  iR  the  lulyaia  into  _t 


of  the  flane  eDtIrei|F  depeoda. 


^Bmamnted."  I 
Bembenof  tlw  " 


!c^h*a"d  papVba- 


eab(ort>e<iteSectonibeoiiccLaH,a 
chief  UDaatutmted  hydrocariniu  prnent  ii 
QHi.  butykiK,  C.li;.  acetylene.  C|H„  ben 
kiw.CflHi.and  the  aatonted  hydrocarbon  i 
CK.  aod  etlnaa.  CtU. 

Thelifht-fivinipowerof  coaljpiB  it  undoubtedly  entirely  due  to 
the  hydnxatbona.  The  idea  held  up  to  about  IB9D  wu  that  the 
JBiiMtflntiiig  value  depended  uj>on  the  uzwunt  of  ethylene  preaeni, 
Thia,  however,  ia  mapifcally  incomcE,  aa.  if  it  were  tnie,  4  %  ol 
ediytene  lldnd  with  96%  of  I  aiinbuuible  diluent  lueh  u  hycfroien 
■Inold  Bivv  16-  to  17-eandle  gu,  whereu  a  mixture  of  10%  of 


of  the  favdnxarbooa  whidi 


+8s 

snthittheilluniiiullBgvilueot 
■e.  owing  10  a  faulty  method  of 
rartxini  prtKnt.  when  the  fia 

^.  "  ia ih'e'oHiibrn^  ^n^ 


-~  __  of  operatio ~.™.  —u.  l^  .^.u....,.,..,.  ,uu 

diMnbutun  <M  coal  fu  embncea  the  pfocEiiii  of  dinillatian.  coo- 
deoiatnn,  ohauitioa.  att  purifcaiion  by  wathint  and  icnilibinf , 
dry  purification,  n>eaaiiria|,  atoring  and  diatribuluia  la  the  nuina 
whence  the  conaluner'a  aupply  1*  drawn. 

The  ehoise  of  a  iitc  for  a  laa  worki  i>  neceaatily  fovemed  by  hnl 
__. u...  :.  > _._  ..._.  ......  ,J^y  (^  ^  ^^^^ 


ly  be  ddivered  direct  ti 


iding.   By  ■ 


. . iiid  that  the  wi 

:  nciEbboathood  are  lotportant  covlitinr 
ly  01  Bpace  ihould  be  coniideRd.  ■ 

-to  allow  of  I  ■         •      ■ 
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maikrd  idvantiKB  om  the  lonpcr  iBet1iDd»  vUd  b  now  boonung 

n  the  rcstncracive  «yttcm  of  firing,  ■  niixtuR  Of  carbon 
and  nicrogen  ii  prodimd  by  putinE  lir  through  jncan- 
t  coke  in  a  gcntrator  pland  bViow  the  bcoch  Dl  rcLortt, 


Lod  hydrogen  {tet  FuiL :  Cok^iuJ.    The  natn  to  rarmcd 
QporiiDn  with  ihe  (empomlurc  oi  ihe  ^n«ai«  and  the 
lain  JJ  1018%  of  combi 
mirDven  of  tbe  Bir  and  c 


the  hot  productt  ( 
method  of  firing  r 


Ihu  Kcondary  airauppjybdng 


«hs  in  tho  Bving  of  about  one-tUnl  tbe  weiglii 
old  form  of  furnace  per  ton  of  coal  carboniud, 
tempenturei  to  be  obtained^  tbe  beat  brin^  aba 

numberof  rnethodiof  appTyin;  thCEMne 


S're'E^r&.'S; 


ere  ihmugh  the dhiHIi DD, ard  the'tmondaryaS''^ 


admitted  Qt  t1 


FWm  6.-^Regciierative  Settiof . 

link  above,  this  air  having  been  already 

ctjon  of  Inlerue  hAt,  tlw  galea  on  riiing 

ilate  them  in  every  direction  round  the 

the  top  of  the  iettiig  they  ate  eoodueicd 

J... .  ..U..U. ..._..».  .^H.municatinc  with  the  main  flue  and  ihaii. 

heammni  of  draft  whkh  ia  iK«ary  to  carry  out  the  circulation 
I  ifae  galea  and  to  draw  in  tbe  adequate  amount  of  air  11  rceulated 
y  dajDpera  placed  in  the  nain  flue-  By  anatyiii  of  tbe  "producer" 
nd  "  apent  fata  Ihit  amount  can  be  rcadUy  gauged. 
Ketora are aet  in  either  the  boruaniaUinclinHfor  vertical  poaiiion. 
k]  the  advantagea  of  tbe  one  over  the  other  ia  a  queition  upon  *tkich 

The  intrviiKtion  of  [abour-mving  applianceB  into  gaa  *orlii  faai 
udered  the  diflicuit  wit  of  charing  and  diKhaiEing  horiiDnul 
^j^  retort,  comparatively  aimpfe.  Formerly  li  ™  the 
"t*^  practKe  to  caTry  out  euch  opecationa  eniirely  by  hand, 
■JL,^  men  tharging  the  relorta  either  by  meaoa  of  ihavel  or 
■"■^'     band-ecoop.and  the  coite  produced  being  wit hdra«n  with 


:.  Wih  "  through  mom  charging 
th  endti  the  looopt  which  haa  a  capacit 
1  dlichar^og  ita  contenta  twice  at  eac 
ii  about  6  cat.,  which  ii  allowed  fnni 
accofdint  to  the  quality  of  the  gi 


IB  nuy  he  abut  iuuacdiatdy  II 

Lirh  the  centrirugal  force  created  I 
I  i>  applied  to  Stive  coil  into  II 
iently  high  the  coal  may  be  carr 

ighuil  the  length  of  the  retort. 


[MANUFACTURE 

For  the  purpoae  of  diichargina  the  coke  Irom  the  retort  dlha 
impreued  air  or  hydraulic  machinery  ia  einploynl.  a  nkc  being 
ade  10  enter  tbe  relort  and  withdrav  the  coke  on  muming.  With 
kiH  melhod  il  ia  nccMaary  that  Ihc  rake  iluiuld  enier  and  diicharge 
verallimcabefomherelorliidearHand  thiAlheuKola  tclc4CDv«c 

''^ughi  about  by  using  bbour-aaving  appliance*,  and  the 

I  he  auggoilon  of  aeiling  the  rcrorla  at  an  ic^itie  in  order 


la  the  coal  in  the  thamh 


HI  of  tbe  UDpi  in  the  linil. 
..       ..     ."    ,.  ,,,^J||J 


arbooiaing  the  coal,  but  the  larte  in. 
Im  mechanical  appliancea  involved  I 
enenl  adontion. 

of  the  Sni 


the  low  illuminating  power  of  the  na  made  in  ii,  and  ilie  datnaae 
tif.  due  to  Ihe  iwellinB  of  Ihe  charge  during  difttih 
ickly  abandorwd.  About  the  beginning  of  [he  VAh 
r  lAe  nperimenlt  of  McMn  Settle  an?  Pad&eld  at 


..  and   Dr 
r  Ihc  idea 


:be  vertical  retort  again  came  to  the  from,  and 

t  propoKd  and  tried.    The  cauie  of  the  loilure  of  Murdoch'. 
— jinal  vertical  retort  wai  undoubtedly  ihat  ii  wai  eoinDlttely 
filled  with  coal  during  chaiviiiE,  with  ibercfluli  thai  Ibcgai  liUcraied 
loniona  of  liie  ma<t  had  to  pnu  Ihrouitl^  a  deep 


Ihelowei 
ifluence  of  IheTUghl 


I  alof^Eutl: 


he  caw  of  incliHd  retorti  tlda  diaadvantage  if  aomenlul  reduced, 
lilt  with  vertical  letorta  Ihe  ideal  conditiooi  can  be  more  n^rly 
ippnached.  The  heating  aa  well  ai  Ihe  illuminating  value  of  the 
ni  per  unit  volume  ia  lowered  by  over-baking,  and  Dr  Biieb  give* 
the  fallowing  l^niree  at  to  the  beating  value  of  gaa  obtained  from  Ihe 
aame  ooal  but  by  different  methoda  of  cstbooiiaikid  :r^ 

/erticat      Retorta,  tr^  Britiih  tbennal  unita  per  cub.  ft. 
uclincd  ,.    }a4  „  .,  » 

inriiontal  „    ijo 


decided  whether  the 


le-Pad&eid 


..il  ihould  be  charged  in  bulk  to  the  reion 
d  be  introduced  to  email  quanliiica  at  t^ular 
by  tbit  latter  mcana  (the  characteriuic  feaiuie 
I 1 itinuoua  layer  of  coal  ia  in  procem 


retort  the  gaa  paasea  by  t 

(fig.  7).   Thii  u  a  long  re.  .    .     ^ ._„ 

ion  amj  auppOTted  by  columns  upon  Ibe  top  of  Ihe    „  . 
t  iiack.  and  through  it  it  mainuined  a  riow  iut    "'T™' 
anillowof water.tlielevelof whichitkcptunifann.    '■^ 
aKeiuion  pipe  dipt  about  t  in.  into  the  hquid.  and  lo  malta  a 
Kal  Ihat  allowi  of  any  retort  bring  charged  firigly  without  the  riak 
ol  Ihe  gaa  pruducEd  fnm  the  other  retotu  ia  the  bench  eacapini 
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through  the  open  retort.    Coal  gas,  being  a  mixture  of  gaaet  and 
vapours  of  liquids  having  very  varying  boiling  points,  must  ncces* 
sarily  undergo  physical  changes  when  the  temperature  is  lowered 
Vapours  of  lUiuids  of  high  boiling  point  will  oe  condensed  more 

quickly  than  those  having  lower  boilintr 
points,  but  condensation  of  each  vapour  will 
take  place  in  a  definite  ratio  with  the  decrease 
of  temperature,  the  rate  being  dependent  upon 
the  IxHlingpoint  of  the  liquid  from  which  it  is 
formed.   Tne  result  is  that  from  the  time  the 

Saseous  mixture  leaves  the  retort  it  begins  to 
eposit  condensation  products  owing  to  the 
decrease  in  temperature.  Condensation  takes 
place  in  the  ascension  pipe,  in  the  arch  piece 
leading  to  the  bydrauGc  main,  and  to  a  still 
greater  extent  in  the  hydraulic  main  itself 


>  T '       f  Tf 


.'•re 
frequently  clea[redl>y  an  instrument  called  an 
"  auger,"  whilst  the  arch  pipe  is  fitted  with 
hand  holes  through  which  it  may  be  easily 
cleared  in  case  of  stoppage.  The  most  soluble 
of  the  constituents  of  crude  coal  gas  u 
ammonia,  780  volumes  of  which  are  soluble 
in  one  volume  of  water  at  normal  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  and  the  water  in  the 
hydraulic  main  absorbs  a  considerable  quan- 
_  titv  of  this  compound  from  the  gas  and 

1?.*.  •      u..j^..i:.    helps  to  form  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  whilst, 
7  j-Hydraulic    Jthough  the  Uquor  U  well  antated  by  the  gas 
'***''•  bubbling  through  it.  a  partial  se{>aration  of  tar 

from  Uquor  is  effected  by  gravitation.  The 
liquor  is  run  off  at  a  constant  rate  from  the  hvdraulic  main  to  the 
store  tank,  and  the  gas  passes  from  the  top  of  tne  hydraulic  main  to 
the  foul  main. 

The  gas  as  it  leaves  the  hydraulic  main  is  still  at  a  temperature 
of  from  130*  to  150"  F..  and  should  now  be  reduced  as  nearly  as 
DMsible  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmospbiere. 
The  operation  of  efficient  condensing  is  not  by  any  means  as 
simple  as  might  be  supposed.  The  tar  and  liouor  when  con- 
densed have  a  dissolving  action  on  various  valuable  Hgnt-giving  con- 
stituents of  the  gas,  which  in  the  ordinary  way  would  not  be  deposited 
by  the  lowering  of  temperature,  and  for  this  reason  the  heavy  tar, 
and  especially  that  proauced  in  the  hydraulic  main,  should  come  in 
omtact  with  the  gas  as  little  as  possible,  and  conaensatk>n  should 
take  place  slowly. 

The  main  difnculty  which  the  condenser  ought  to  overcome  and 
upon  which  its  efficiency  should  depend  is  the  removal  of  naphtha- 
lene: this  compound,  which  is  present  in  the  gas,  condenses  on 
cooling  to  a  solid  which  crystallixes  out  in  the  form  of  white  flakes, 
and  the  trouble  caused  by  pipe  stoppages  in  the  works  as  well  as  in 
the  district  supplied  is  very  considerable.  The  higher  the  heat  of 
carbonisation  tne  more  naphthalene  appears  to  be  produced,  and 
gas  managers  of  to-day  find  the  removal  of  naphthalene  from  the 
gas  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  It  was  for  some  time  debated  as 
to  whether  naphthalene  added  materially  to  the  illuminating  value 
of  the  gas.  and  whether  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  carry  it 
to  the  point  of  combustion ;  but  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  it  is  a 
troublesome  impurity,  and  that  the  sooner  it  is  extracted  the  better. 
Gas  leaves  the  retorts  saturated  with  naphthalene,  and  its  capacity 
for  holding  that  impurity  stems  to  be  augmented  by  the  presence 
of  water  vapour.  The  condenser,  by  effecting  the  condensation  of 
water  vapour,  also  brings  about  the  deposition  of  solid  naphthalene.' 
apart  from  that  which  naturally  condenses  owing  to  reduction  of 
temperature. 

Condensers  are  either  air<oolcd  or  water-cooled,  or  both.  In  the 
former  case  the  gas  traverses  pipes  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and 
so  placed  that  the  resulting  products  of  condensation  may  be  collected 
at  the  lowest  point.  Water  is  a  more  efficient  cooling  medium  than 
air.  owinf  to  its  high  specific  heat,  and  the  degree  of  cooling  may  be 
more  easily  regulated  by  its  use.  In  water-cooled  condensers  it  is 
usual  to  arrange  that  the  water  passes  through  a  large  number  of 
small  pipes  contained  in  a  larger  one  through  which  tlie  gas  flows, 
and  as  it  constantly  happened  that  condenser  pipes  became  choked 
by  naphthalene,  the  so-called  reversible  conoenser,  in  which  the 
stream  of  gas  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  and  the  walls  of  the 
pipes  cleaned  by  pumping  tar  over  them,  is  a  decided  advance. 

The  solubility  of  naphthalene  by  variousoilshaslcd  someengineers 
to  put  in  naphthalene  washers,  in  which  gas  is  brought  into  contact 
with  a  heavy  tar  oil  or  certain  fractions  distilled  from  it.  the  latter 
being  previously  mixed  with  some  volatile  hydrocarbon  to  repbce 
in  the  gas  those  illuminating  vapours  which  the  ml  dissolves  out ; 
and  by  fractional  distillation  of  the  washing  oil  the  naphthalene 
and  volatile  hydrocarbons  are  afterwards  recovered. 

The  exhauster  is  practically  a  rotary  gas  pump  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  drawing  the  gas  from  the  hydraulic  main  through  the 
Ctkmalm  condensers,  and  then  forcing  it  through  the  purifying 
vessels  to  the  holder.  Moreover,  by  putting  the  retorts 
mder  a  slight  vacuum,  the  amount  of  gas  produced  is  increased 
by  about  13%,  aad  i»  of  better  quality,  owmg  to  its  leaving  the 


heated  retort  more  quickly.  A  horizontal  compound  iteam-cngioe 
is  usually  employed  to  drive  the  exhauster. 

At  this  .point  in  the  manufacturing  process  the  gas  has  already 
undergone  some  important  changes  in  its  composition,  but  there  yet 
remain  impurities  which  must  be  removed,  these  being  ammonia, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbon  disulphide  and  carbon  dioxide. 
Ammonia  is  of  considerable  marketable  value,  and  even  in  places 
where  the  local  Gas  Act  does  not  prescribe  that  it  shall  be  removed, 
it  is  extracted.  Sulphuretted  hydro^n  is  a  noxious  impurity,  ana 
its  complete  removal  from  the  gas  is  usually  imposed  by  parlia- 
ment. As  nearly  as  possible  all  the  carbon  dioxide  is  extracted, 
but  most  gas  companies  are  now  exempt  from  having  to  purify  the 
ns  from  sulphur  compounds  other  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Cyanogen  compounds  also  are  present  in  the  gas.  and  in  large  works, 
where  the  total  quantity  is  sufficient,  their  extraction  is  effected 
for  the  production  of  either  prussiate  or  cyanide  of  soda. 

Atkinson  Butterfield  gives  the  composition  of  the  gas  at  this 
point  to  be  about 

per  cent,  by  vol 
Hydrogen  .  .  from  42         to  53 

Methane    .       .       .       „    3a  .,39 

Carbon  monoxide     .       #,      3  „  10 

Hydrocarbons — 

Light  condensable 

vapours  „  0*5  „  t*9 

Carbon  dioxide.  „  i«i  „  1*8 

Nitrogen    .       .       .  „  i-o  „  5*0 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  „  1*0  „  3*0 

Ammonia  .       .       .  „  0-5  „  0*95 

Cyanogen  .       .       .  „  0-05  „  0'I3 

Carbon  disulphide    .  „  0-02  „  0'035 

Naphthalene  „  0-005  *•  0'0i5 

It  happens  that  ammonia,  being  a  strong  base,  will  effect  the  ex- 
traction of  a  certain  proportion  of  such  compounds  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  wmaktra, 
ns  is  now  washed  with  water  and  ammoniacal  liquor. 
The  process  is  termed  washing  or  scrubbing,  and  is  carried  out  in 
various  forms  of  apparatus,  the  efficiency  of  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  amount  01  contact  the  apparatus  allows  between  the  finely 
divided  gas  and  water  in  a  unit  area  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  cleared  out.  The  "  Livesey  "  washer,  a  weU-koown  type, 
is  a  rectangular  cast  iron  vessel.  The  gas  enters  in  the  centre,  and 
to  make  its  escape  again  it  has  to  pass  into  Ions  wrought  iron 
inverted  troughs  through  perforations  one-twentietn  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  A  constant  flow  of  liquor  is  regulated  through  the  washer, 
and  the  gas.  in  order  to  pass  through  the  perforations,  drives  the 
liquor  up  into  the  troughs.  The  liquor  foams  up  owing  to  agitation 
by  the  finely  divided  streams  of  gas,  and  is  brougnt  into  close  contact 
with  it.  Two  or  three  of  these  washers  arc  connected  in  series 
according  to  the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  final  washing  for  ammonia  is  effected  in  an  apparatus  termed 
a  "  scrubber."  which  is  a  cylindrical  tower  packed  with  boards  iin. 
thick  by  11  in.  broad,  placed  on  end  and  close  together:  Senbttn, 
water  is  caused  to  flow  down  over  the  surface  01  these 
boards,  the  object  being  to  break  up  the  gas  as  much  as  posnble 
and  bring  it  into  close  contact  with  the  water.  In  this  wet  purifying 
apparatus  the  «s  is  almost  wholly  freed  from  ammonia  and  from 
part  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  whilst  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon 
disulphide  are  also  partially  extracted. 

The  final  purification  is  carried  out  in  rectangular  vessels,  known 
as  "  dry  purifiers  "  (fig.  8).  Internally,  each  purifier  is  filled  with 
ranges  of  wooden  trays  or  sieves  A.  made  in  the  form  of  p^rttttra. 
grids  (fig.  9),  and  covered  with  the  purifying  material  B 
to  a  depth  of  about  6  in.,  the  number  of  tiers  and  size  of  purifier  boxes 
being  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  purified.    The  gas* 


Ftc.  8.— Purifier. 


enters  at  the  bottom  by  the  |»pe  C.  the  inlet  being  protected  from 
any  fallins  material  by  the  cover  D;  it  forces  its  way  upwards 
through  an  the  trays  until,  reaching  the  lid  or  cover  E.it  descends 
by  the  exit  tube  F.  which  leads  to  the  next  purifier.  The  edges  of  the 
lid  dip  into  an  external  water  seal  or  lute  G.  whereby  the  gas  is 
prevented  from  escaping. 


-PuriSer  Grid.         KSif^i™J,^L 

thi  lici  thu  cubon  dknide  huthe 
pawn-  d(  brcaLinff  up  the  wlpfaur  compoundft  fomed  by  tlw  Ume. 
■o  that  until  m\}  carbon  dicnudc  !■  abtorfacd  with  tlw  FoniHtKHi  ol 
calcium  carbDiutc,  the  wiihdiaval  of  mlphuRtted  hydrogen  aptiot 
proceed,  whilst  tince  it  u  calcium  lulphkK  fonned  by  the  abiotptioB 
of  hilphuretted  hydrofteo  by  die  klaked  Lime  thit  abeorbt  tl»  vapour 
of  CAn»D  tlieulphitle.  puriuiioo  from  the  latter  caa  only  be  accoDi- 
piiihed  after  the  neceiBry  caldum  uiphide  hai  been  lonned.  Tbc 
iDuL  faa  lea^ng  the  icrubbcn  contaiaa,  aa  a  niaeral  avenge,  v> 
fraini  of  aulphuretted  hydEOgea,  40  iraLna  of  carbon  (Swlpnidt 
and  no  eraiai  of  carbon  dioude  pv  roo  cub.  ft.  On  entenog  the 
fine  porifis,  which  contalu  dkduin  thiocarbonate  and  other  com- ' 
binalioiu  of  caldum  and  aulphur  In  amall  quantity,  the  tulphuietta] 
hydro|ea  aad  diauLphlde  vapour  have  practically  do  action  upoa  the 


ti.ft..  bu 


•u1ph'ide."Tbec— - 
•lakedtinw.talu 
and  practiolly  r 
ing  ao  naint  of 
ulphlde  per  100 

of  lulphiding  pR 


'  liberation  of  nilphuretl&l  hydn^en. 
Ihird  purifter.  The  gaa  in  the  coniiecling 
d  Ihiid  purifier  wUThe  laund  to  coouin 
hydngeo  and  ao  fraiu  of  carbon  di- 
'^-  ~'-ini  boK,  heinc  moitly  compoied  ol 

...J . — ingcaicium  Hilphide, 

, „...., ,  the  outlet  £ai  ihow- 

luiphuiTttcd  hydrogen  Bad  A  craiiu  of  carbon  di- 
nb.  ft.,  whilu  the  catch  boa  of  oaide  of  iron  then 
•  of  Hlphutetttd  h^^drogen.    It  wiU  be  niHiced 

the  puriiiera- 


nilphumied  liydrgges  [«i 


Ik  nt  thai 


Latter  impurjty  undii^  ita  way  through  the  nnt 
The  Antlinf  ofany  trace*  of  carbon  dioude  in  1i 
BcM  Iwo  bonca  i>  generally  the  lunal  lor  a  new  < 
put  into  action,  and  the  Ant  one  thut  off,  emptied . 


ivificalion  and  ttiU  n 


fow  partly  replaced  tht 

:qninRwiili  tulpKurettcd 
the  Miniiy  of  the  oildt 
SOio6o%by  weight  ol 

•ul'^iS^°^^  uipifu  " 


material  wbcn  dry  containt  about  50%  of  free  auLpbjrand  cvi 

■uiphunc  acid  to  be  uied  in  the  iulphur  kilns  inHod  of  pyrites  (■ 
SuLmuaic  Acid). 
Apart  Iroin  the  by-product»  <oln;.  col*-bfeeie,  tar  and  mo 


odteam.  and  the  freed  ac 


r  is  decopnpiftl  by  lime  in  the  presence 
lonia  is  paHcd  into  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
ammonium  sulphate  lieing  caielully 
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dium  cyanide,  this  being  one  ol  the  latest 

The  purilbKi  ns  now  passes  to  ■  |^di<^der  CumctiiDea  l[r»wn  aa 
a  tasomeler),  which  may  be  either  single  lilt,  1.1.  a  simple  bell  in- 
verted in  ■  unlc  of  water,  or  may  be  connroeted  on  the  -  .  ., 
telescopic  principle,  in  which  case  much  ground  space  Is 
Bved,  asa  holder  of  much  Brealer  capacity  can  tie  contained  in  the 
Hoeaiied  unit.    Tbc  lank  lor  the  gasholder  ia  usually  made  by 


Lhepnipoaed  holder.    A  tunhing  isalloi 
isibowninSg.  10.  which  is  kaown  a>  th 


Ma.   TbetSI 

.  one  another,  and  may  tx  oescnH 
Y  other  cyliiiden  of  slightly  larvr 
lit  of  about  the  same  length.    Ft 


'i  being  turHd  up  all 
'hilst  the  top  of  the  1 
alMjjnp 


sii.gle  lift  boUer  encircled 

Lhqw^ 

;  the  bottom  ol 


"Unler^tl 


fi«d,  (fig.  ti).  In  the  yor  1891  the  Unest 
etisiing  gasholder  was  built  at  the  East 
CieenwicWorks  of  the  South  MetrupolUin 
Gas  Company;  it  has  sli  lilts,  its  diameter  i> 
»]  ft.,  and  when  fillid  sith  >a.  lund.  18a  fi. 
high.   The  capacity  lor 


i'lifwd^r^U 


suallyola  bellfloal- 
panialLy  hllcd  with 
™hi  V^  O*™™" 
'ih'e'°b*U  'fifis.    'Any 


The  fact  thai  (oal  gi 
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hat  gone  on  for  three  hours,  the  rich  portions  of  coal  have  diitilkd 
off.  and  the  temperature  of  the  retort  nas  reached  its  highest  point, 
and  this  is  the  best  time  to  feed  in  the  oil. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  process  which  has  been  proposed  for  the 
production  of  oil jras  to  be  used  in  the  enrichment  of  coal  gas  is  the 
Youn^  "  or  "  Peebles  "  process,  which  depends  on  the  principle 
of  washmg  the  oil  gas  retorted  at  a  moderate  temperature  by  means 
of  cHX  which  is  afterwards  to  undergo  decomposition,  because  in  this 
way  it  is  freed  from  all  condensibic  vapours,  and  only  permanent 
gases  are  allowed  to  escape  to  the  puriners.  In  the  course  of  this 
treatment  considerable  quantities  of  the  ethylenes  and  other  fixed 
gases  are  also  absorbed,  out  no  loss  takes  place,  as  these  are  again 
driven  out  by  the  heat  in  the  subsequent  retorting.  The  gas  ob- 
tained by  the  Young  process,  when  tested  bv  itself  in  the  burners 
most  suited  for  its  combustion,  gives  on  the  photometer  an  illumin- 
ating value  averaging  from  50  to  60  candle-power,  but  it  is  claimed, 
and  quite  correctly,  that  the  enriching  power  of  the  gas  is  consider- 
ably greater.  This  is  accounted  for  b^^  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to^  construct  a  burner  which  will  do  justice  to  a  gas  of  such  illu- 
minating power. 

The  fundamental  objections  to  oil  gas  for  the  enrichment  of  coal 
gas  are,  first,  that  its  manufacture  is  a  slow  process,  requiring  as 
much  plant  and  space  for  retorting  as  coal  gas;  and,  secondly,  that 
although  on  a  small  scale  it  can  be  made  to  mix  perfectly  with  coal 
gas  and  water  gas,  ^eat  difficulties  are  found  in  doing  this  on  the 
urge  scale,  because  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  theoretically  gases  of 
sucn  widely  different  specific  gravities  ought  to  form  a  perfect 
mixture  by  diffusion,  layering  of  the  gas  is  very  apt  to  take  [Aace  in 
the  holder,  and  thus  there  is  an  increased  liabiuty  to  wide  variations 
in  the  illuminating  value  of  the  gas  sent  out. 

The  wonderful  carburetting  power  of  benzol  vapour  is  well  known, 
a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  total  illuminating  power  of  coal  gas  being 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  trace  of  its  vapour  carried 
in  suspension.  For  manv  years  the  price  ot  benzol  has 
been  tailing,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  produced  in 
the  coke  ovens,  and  at  its  present  price  it  is  bv  far  the 
cheapest  enriching  material^  that  can  be  obtained,  Hence 
at  many  gjas- works  where  it  is  found  iKoessary  to  do  so 
it  is  used  in  various  forms  of  carburettor,  in  which  it  is  volatilized 
and  its  vapour  used  for  enriching  cool  gas  up  to  the  requisite 
illuminating  power. 

One  of  the  most  generally  adopted  methods  of  enrichment  now 
is  by  means  of  carburctted  water  gas  mixed  with  poor  coal  gas. 
When  steam  acts  upon  carbon  at  a  high  temperature  the  p^ffrfr, 
resultant  action  may  be  looked  upon  as  giving  a  mixture  ^^^^  ^ 
of  eaual  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  both  -^,,^_   ,4^ 
of  which  are  infiamroable  but  non-luminous  gases.    This  Z^?^!^J^ 
water  gas  is  then  carbaretted.  i.e.  rendered  luminous  by  ^"^9"' 
passing  it  through  chambers  in  which  oils  are  decomposied  by  heat, 
the'  mixture  being  made  so  as  to  give  an  illuminating  value  of  72 
to  25  candles.    This,  mixed  with  the  poor  coal  gas,  brings  up  its 
illuminating  value  to  the  required  limit.     Coke  or  anthracite  is 
heated  to  incandescence  by  an  air  blast  in  a  ^nerator  lined  with 
fire-brick,  and  the  heated  products  of  combustion  as  they  leave  the 
generator  and  enter  the  superheaters  are  supplied  with  more  air, 
which  causes  the  combustion  of  carbon  monoxide  present  in  the 
producer  gas  and  heats  up  the  fire-brick  baffles  with  which  the  super- 
heater is  filled.    When  the  necessary  temperature  of  the  fuel  and 
superheater  has  been  reached,  the  air  blast  is  cut  off.  and  steam  is 
blown  through  the  generator,  forming  water  gas,  which  meets  the 
enriching  oil  at  the  top  of  the  first  superheater,  called  the  carburettor, 
and  carries  the  vapours  with  it  through  the  main  superheaters, 
where  the  fixing  of  the  hydrocarbons  takes  place.    The  cnicf  advan- 
tage of  this  apparatus  is  that  a  low  temperature  can  be  used  for 
fixing  owing  to  the  enormous  surface  for  su(>er- 
heating,  and  thus  to  a  great  extent  the  deposition 
of  carbon  is  avoided.    This  form  of  apparatus  has 
been  v«y  generally  adopted  in  Great  Britain  as 
well  as  in  America,  and  practkrally  all  carburetted 
water-gas  plants  are  founded  upon  the  same  set 
of  actions.    Important  factors  in  the  use  of  car- 
buretted water  gas  for  enrichment  are  that  it  can 
be  made  with  enormous  rapidity  and  with  a  mint- 
mum  of  labour:  and  not  only  is  the  requisite 
increase  in  illuminating  powef  secured,  but  the 
volume  of  the  enriched  gas  is  increased  by  the 
bulk  of  carburetted  water  gas  added,  which  in 
ordinary  English  practice  amounts  to  from  25  to 
This  may  be  re^rded  as  a  fair  example  of  the  changes  which  take  I  50%.     The  public  at  nrst  strongly  opposed  its  introduction  on 


the  gas  industry,  caused  the  attention  of  inventors  to  be  turned  to- 
the  enrichment  of  coal  gas.  Formerlyr  cannel  coal  was  used  for 
producing  a  very  rich  gas  which  could  be  mixed  with  the 
ordinary  gas,  thereby  enriching  it.  but  as  the  supply 
became  limited  and  tne  price  prohibitive,  other  methods 
were  from  time  to  time  advocated  to  replace  its  use  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  illuminating  gas.   Thise  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 

1.  Enriching  the  gas  by  vapours  and  perinanent  gases  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  tar  fiMincd  at  the  same  time  as  the  gas. 

2.  Mixing  with  the  coal  gas  oil  gas,  obtained  by  (fecomposing 
crude  oib  by  heat. 

3.  The  carburetting  of  low-power  gas  by  impregnating  it  with 
the  vapours  of  volatile  hydrocarbons. 

4.  Mixing  the  coal  gas  with  water  gas,  which  has  been  highly 
carburetteoby  passing  it  with  the  vapours  of  various  hydrocarbons 
through  superheaters  in  order  to  give  permanency  to  the  hydro- 
carbon gases. 

Very  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  tar  for 
"^1^     the  production  and  enrichment  01  gas,  and  to  do  this 
"■•"  ^     two  methods  may  be  adopted. — 

'"''  (A)Condensing  the  tar  in  the  ordinary  way,and  afterwards 

using  the  whole  or  portions  of  it  for  cracking  into  a  permanent  gas. 

(6)  Cracking  the  tar  vapours  before  condensation  by  passing  the 
gas  and  vapours  through  superheaters. 

If  the  first  method  be  adopted,  the  trouble  which  presents  itself 
is  that  the  tar  contains  a  high  percentage  of  pitch,  which  tends 
rapidly  to  choke  and  cbg  up  all  the  pipes.  A  partly  successful 
attempt  to  make  use  of  certain  portions  of  the  liquid  products  of 
distillation  of  coal  before  condensation  by  the  second  method  was 
the  Dinsmore  process,  in  which  the  coal  gas  and  vapours  which, 
if  allowed  to  cool,  would  form  tar,  were  made  to  pass  through  a 
heated  chamber,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  otherwise  condensible 
hydrocarbons  was  thus  converted  into  permanent  gases.  Even  with 
a  poor  cbss  of  coal  it  was  claimed  that  0800 cub.  ft.  of  20-  to  21 -candle 
gas  could  be  made  by  this  process,  whereas  by  the  ordinary  process 
9000  cui>.  ft.  of  15-candle  gas  would  have  been  produced.  This 
process,  although  strongly  advocated  by  the  gas  engineer  who 
experimented  with  it,  was  never  a  commercial  success.  The  final 
solution  of  the  question  of  enrichment  of  gas  by  hydrocarbons  de- 
rived from  tar  may  be  arrived  at  by  a  process  which  prevents  the 
formation  of  part  of  the  tar  during  the  carbonization  of  the  coal, 
or  by  the  process  devised  by  C.  B.  TuUy  and  now  in  use  at  Truro,  in 
which  tar  is  injected  into  the  incandescent  fuel  in  a  water-gas  gener- 
ator and  enriches  the  water  gas  with  methane  and  other  hydro- 
carbons, the  resulting  pitch  and  carbon  being  filtered  off  by  the 
column  of  coke  through  which  the  gas  passes. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  enrichment  by  oil  gas  consisted  in  spray- 
ing oil  upon  the  red  hot  mass  in  the  retort  during  carbonization ; 
P^^^_  but  experience  soon  showed  that  this  was  not  an  econo- 
*^*'*fr  mical  method  of  working,  and  that  it  was  far  better  to 
'^'^  '^  decompose  the  liquid  hydrocarbon  in  the  presence  of  the 
**'"*  diluents  which  are  to  mingle  with  it  and  act  as  its  carrier, 
since,  if  this  were  done,  a  higher  temperature  could  be  employed 
and  more  of  the  heavier  portions  of  the  oil  converted  into  gas,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  breaking  down  the  gaseous  hydrocarbons 
too  much.  In  carburetting  poor  coal  gas  with  hydrocarbons  from 
mineral  oQ  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  coal  is  undergoing 
distillation,  a  rich  gas  is  given  off  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation  the  gas  is  very  poor  in  illuminants,  the 
methane  disappearing  with  the  other  hydrocarbons,  and  the  increase 
in  hydrogen  being  very  marked.*  Lewis  T.  Wright  employed  a  coal 
requiring  six  hours  for  its  distillation,  and  took  samples  of  the  gas 
at  different  periods  of  the  time.  On  analysis  these  yielded  the 
following  results: — 

Time  after  hegtnning  DistiHatum, 


m 

10 
minutes. 

I  hour 
30  minutes. 

3  hours 
25  minutes. 

5  hours 
35  minutes. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

Carbon  dioxide  .... 

Hydrogen 

Carbon  monoxide    .     .     . 

Saturated  hydrocarbons 

Unsaturated        ., 

Nitrogen 

1-30 

2'2I 
20<IO 

6- 10 

57-38 
10-62 

2>20 

1*42 
2-09 

4403 
598 
2-47 

0-49 

6*21 

33-54 
3-04 
2-55 

O-II 

1-50 
67' 12 

6*12 

22-58 
170 
0-78 

place  in  the  quality  of  the  gas  during  the  distillation  of  the  coaL 
in  carburetting  such  a  gas  by  injecting  mineral  oil  into  the  retort, 
many  of  the  products  ot  the  decomposition  of  the  oil  being  vapours, 
it  would  be  wasteful  to  do  so  for  ttie  first  two  hours,  as  a  rich  gas 
is  being  given  off  which  has  not  the  power  of  carrying  in  suspension 
a  much  larger  q^uantity  of  hydrocarbon  vapours  without  being 
supersaturated  with  them.  Consequently,  to  make  it  carry  any 
further  Quantity  in  a  condition  not  easily  deposited,  the  oil  would 
have  to  be  completely  decomposed  into  permanent  gas^,  and  the 
temperature  necessary  to  do  this  would  seriously  affect  the  quality 
of  tnc  gas  given  off  by  the  coal.    When,  however,  the  distillation 


the  ground  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  carbon  monoxide, 
which  is  present  in  it  to  the  extent  of  about  28  to  30^4-  Still 
when  this  comes  to  be  diluted  with  60  to  75  %  of  ordinary  coal  gas, 
containing  as^  a  rule  only  ^  to  6%  of  carbon  monoxide,  the  per- 
centage 01  poisonous  monoxide  in  the  mixture  falls  to  below  16%, 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  a  fairiy  safe  limit. 

A  rise  in  the  price  of  oil  suitable  for  carburetting  has  caused  the 
gas  industry  to  consider  other  methods  by  which  the  volume  of  gas 
obtainable  from  coal  can  be  increased  by  admixture  with  blue  or  non- 
luminous  water  gas.  In  Germany,  at  several  important  gas-works, 
non-luminous  water  gas  is  passed  into  the  foul  main  or  through 


In  lagft  Kill  Ddlwik  inlniilnml  a  inodllicKiDn  in  ihi^  pnxm  of     ail , 

nuking  "[^^PJ^^'J^JJ^IJ'i'^  mL'kT'wit'w  *'"''  "''^  o"*"  I      Wo  )luU  DOW  dcKiibe  >  lew  ol  the  v( 

fuel  had  been  olHeliwd  by  "biowirig"  » 
deep  ■  bed  of  fuel  that  carbon  moriDaith^  and 
die  iHidual  iiiln«ii  ol  (be  air  fDrmcd  (he 
chM  pndiicM.  (hb  minu'-  >-'•-'  tn„^„  i. 

honkwr.  Ibe  main  pDin(  ii 
(he  air  nipplied  lo  Ihe  lu 
in  luch  I  way  (hat  carboi 
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various  drawbacks  tni 
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Under 


(be  hea(  n  dewlopRl  for 
Ibe  ume  an»un(  d  Iik4. 

pound  of  iiitl  Than  wa%  be 

tinned  for  longer  pcriodt- 


Si 
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(hat  (he  ilLuminj(ii1« 
cbcap^'c^  iMi'pii 


tall^'SlSJ'pfE 


in(.     (See  al 


t.  Gai  fur  Fuel  and  P«Kr.— The  firal  gaj-prodi 
were  built  ,by  Fabcr  du  Faur  at  WaseritfingcD  in  iSjb  and 
by  C.  G-  C.  Bbchol  it  MXjdcjpIunK  (both  in  Gennany),  ton- 
tislcd  of  ^mple  pinpcndicutoc  sha(19  of  masonry  coniracitd 
M  the  top  and  ihe  bottoai,  wiib  or  without  a  grate  for  (he 
(oal.  Such  producers,  ftequcnlly  sttcnglhencd  by  i  wrought 
iron   casing,   are   even   now   used   lo  a  great   «ten(.    Some- 

9i(nple  manner  by  lowering  the  grate  of  an  ordinary  fireplace 
il  4  or  J  ft.  deep  is  mainuined  <n  tb« 
Tangcmenl  is  (hat  (he  gteal  body  of 
coal  reaches  a  bighcr  temperalurc  than  in  an  ordinary  fireplace, 
and  (hi>,  (ogether  with  tbe  reduciion  of  the  carbon  dioiide  formed 
JDimedialdy  above  Ihc  grale  by  the  red-hot  coal  in  the  upper 
put  of  Ihe  furnace,  leads  la  (be  lormalion  of  carbon  monoi- 
fdc  which  laler  on,  on  the  spot  where  the  greatest  heal  is  re- 
quired, b  burned  into  dioiide  by  admilling  fresh  air,  preferaUy 
pre-hea(ed.  This  simple  and  inciipciuive  anangemcnl  has  the 
further  advantage  (hat  the  producer-gas  is  utilized  immediately 
(fler  its  formation,  without  being  allowed  (o  cool  down.  Bui  it 
is  na<  very  well  adapted  10  large  furnaces,  and  especially  not  10 


,    The  effect 


white.hot  m 


vfor 


es.  In  these  cases  the  producers  are  arranged  outside  Ihe 
orks,  glass-works,  tic,  in  an  open  yard  where  all  Ihe 
Illations  of  feeding  them  with  coil,  of  stoking,  and  ol  le- 
;  the  ashes  are  perlomtcd  without  interfering  with  (he 

ers  a(  such  a  low  level  (hat  the  gas  has  an  upward  tendency. 
■s  to  facilitate  its  passage  (o  the  furnace  where  it  is  to  be 
L  Hiis  purpose  can  be  luither  promoted  by  vaiious 
The  gas-producers  omstmtted  by  Messrs  Siemens 
IS,  from  1856  onwards,  were  provided  mlh  a  kind  ol  biick 
:y\  on  (he  top  of  (his  there  was  a  horizontal  iron  lube, 
jed  in(o  an  iron  down-diaught,  and  only  from  (his  the 
derground  Sues  were  started  which  sent  the  gas  into  the  single 


ent.bywl 
acted  as  . 


as-siphon  lor  d 


ling  the 
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adapted  lo  being  worked  wiih 
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nrriptioni  ol  ff»-pr«f unn,  it  not  I  vhov  jl  it  to  be  uted.    The  relort  E  11  charged  viih  ordinary 


16.— Taylort  Producer. 

oliet.  inpcwtrable  to  Ihe  lir  md  impeding  I  be  regular  li 


— Dowion  Cu  PUni. 
o  V,  whereby  the  level 


■  re  fomted.   Where  il  it  unavoidable  10  work  with  coal 
■ofiening  in   Ihe.  Arc.   Lilrnunn't  producer    may   be 
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riKL  14  And   i^  thow  Lireel'i  produccTt  the  ipccial  object  of    i 

■Uk  on  combutlion.    Such  iUgt  del  vrry  prejudicially  by  impHinf 
tbc  up-driuglii  o(  d:ie  air  and  Lhc  linlung  ol  the  (ucli  nor  cm  ihcy 


r-xr:;:^;;! 

iLr  iliinigh  K  into  F,    The  artulat  griM  G 

IC  by  mesiiK  oi  Ihe  crank  E  <roD  the  ouiHde.  Ths  u 
r  iDtcffcrinE  with  the  bUK,  in  order  to  Iwep  ihe  lud  i 
levd  in  L,  nccordiOE  to  the  indication*  ol  iiw  burning 
ID  Chrou^  the  peep-holee  Bi  10  B<,    The  uho  collccii 


»7%C0.iu]  1J51H* 

together  with  the  imnecmEnli  I 
the  |u  for  Ihe  purpoK  of  wch 

by  ■  central  thift  filled  viih 
HiperiHstini  lubei  t  pmim  I 
centnl  (hull,  c  it  the  aeini-pii 


■   ST^inl 


to  the 


S-J 


-iciybbcr ;  it.  a  filler ;  I.  ■  aw- 

ikl'S  «ime*T  1  valw'Sh 
r  10  r^iulale  tV  admiiiion  of 


ri£°BT.U. 


le-wheelL    The  ipny  of 


an  acid-aSiorbing  liquid,  o 

fy"  ll^  hriSi  m^tt  th 
Miiiid  b  •  Uioni  wiution 

pliuric  acid  vhich  abuibi 

much  ol  the  tarry  lubttana 


liih  iixii 


be  removnt  by  falliu  through  a  paie.  lilte  ordinaiy  cot! 
To  obviate  ihne  drawbacin  the  producer  A  ii  l«pl  at  a  great 

being  pce-healcd  in  the'chinneli  r.  *.    The  iniidc  shape  o(  1 

which  the  air  aicendt    The  grate  t  reuins  any  unall  piecn 
but  allowt  the  liquid  cindet  w  pau  ihrough.   The  latetal  B< 
prevent  the  brickwork  from  being  nielied. 
One  ot  the  ben-known  ga^-ncoducen  for  working  will 

lecrfing-hopper.   on    ihe    lame    principle   ai    ij   UKd    in 
lununi.    L  islheptnducct-shafl.  wiihanuoncaHng  Ban 


Hi  B-uraled  with  « 
Id  10  be  Hipplicd  h 

i"!n"c    'am 

h:rd»  o( 

■1  Ihfough 
^oW™ 

em  bcina  ended  1 
moval  of  the  aihrt 
formed  by  a  waier 
enta.  ju«  .bP« 

t  a  reciangular  kt 
Sc''water!k«'l,  " 

or.  6XUI1,.  levenl  t4 
ctioR  ul  the  ail  and  Ihe 
rower  end..   The  bollcim 
re  quench«l  here.    Tb* 
proMirc  of  4  in.    Tin 
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^    10% 

nitrosen. 
The  yidd  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  75  lb  from  a  ton  of  coal  (uack 
with  1 1*5  %  ashes  and  55  %  fixed  carbon). 

01  the  best  plants  for  the  generation  of  waler-gfu  b  that 


E.    Biass  (fig.  30).    Steam  enters  through  the 


One 
constructed   bv 

valve  V  at  D  into  the  generator,  filled  with  coke,  and  passes 
away  at  the  bottom  through  A.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  should 
not  be  such  that  it  could  get  into  the  pipe  conveying  the  air- 
bbst,  by  which  an  explosive  mixture  would  be  formed.  This  is 
prevented  1^  the  water<ooled  damper  S,  which  alwavs  doses  the 
air-blast  whoi  the  ga*>pipe  is  open  and  vice  versa.  Below  the  entry 
W  of  the  air-blast  theie  w  a  throttle  valve  d  which  b  closed  as  soon 
as  the  damper  S  opens  the  gas  canal ;  thus  a  second  security  against 
the  production  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  gas.  is  afforded.  The  water- 
cooled  ring  channel  K  protects  the  bottom  outlet  of  the  generator 
and  causes  the  cinders  to  solidif)r,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  removed. 
But  sometimes  no  such  cooling  is  effected,  in  which  case  the  dnders 
run  away  in  the  liquid  form.  Below  K  the  fuel  is  lying  in  a  conical 
heap,  leaving  the  ring  channel  A  free.  During  the  period  of  hot- 
Uowiiw  (heatii^-up)  S  is  turned  to  that  the  air-blast  communicates 
with  the  generator;  d  and  G  are  open;  i  (the  damper  connected 
with  the  scrubber)  and  V  are  dosed.  During  the  period  of  gas- 
making  G  and  d  are  closed,  S  now  closes  the  air-blost  and  connects 
the  generator  with  the  scrubber:  V  is  opened,  and  the  gas  passes 
from  the  scrubber  into  the  gas-noldcr,  the  inlet  w  bdn^  under  a 
pressure  of  4  in.  All  these  various  changes  in  the  opemng  of  the 
valves  and  dampers  are  automatically  performed  in  the  proper  <ut!er 
by  means  ci  a  nand-wheel  H.  the  shaft  m  resting  on  the  standards  t 
and  shaft  v.  This  hand-whca  has  merely  to  be  turned  one  way  for 
starting  the  hot-blowing,  and  the  opposite  way^  for  gas-making,  to 
open  and  shut  all  the  connexions,  witnout  any  mistake  bdng  possible 
on  the  part  of  the  attendant.  The  feeding-hopper  E  »  so  arranged 
that,  wnen  the  cone  et  opens,  fi  is  shut,  and  vice  versa,  thus  no  more 
gas  can  escape,  on  feeding  fresh  coke  into  the  generator,  than  that 
which  is  contained  in  E.  o  is  the  pipe  through  which  the  blowing-up 
ps  (Siemens  gas)  is  carried  away,  either  into  the  open  air  (where  it 
IS  at  once  burned)  or  into  a  prc-heater  for  the  blast,  or  into  some 
place  where  it  can  be  utilized  as  fuel.  This  gas,  which  is  made  for 
10  or  II  minutes,  contains  from  23  to  32%  carbon  monoxide,  7 
to  i-S%  carbon  dioxide,  3  to  ^%  hydrogen,  a  little  methane,  64 

'       a  n<     * 


to  66%  nitroeen,  and  has  a  lieating  value  of  950  calories  per 
cub.  metre.   The  water-gas  itself  is  made  for  7  minutes,  and  has  an 
I  average  composition  of  3*5  %  carbon 

dioxide,  44%  carbon  monoxide, 
o*4%  methane,  46-6%  hydrogen, 
3'7  %  nitrogen,  and  a  heating  value 
of  3970  calories  per  cub.  metre,  i 
kilogram  coke  yields  1-13  cub.  metre 
water-gas  ana  3*13  Siemens  ^s. 
100  parts  coke  Tof  7000  calories) 
f urmsh  42  %  of  their  heat  value  as 
water-gas  and  f3  %  as  Siemens  gas. 
Lastly  we  nve  a  section  of  the 
Ddlwik-Fleiscner  gas-producer  (fig. 
21).  The  feedins-hoppers  A  are 
alternately  charged  every  half-hour, 
so  that  the  layer  of  fuel  in  the 
generator  always  remains  4  ft.  deep. 
B  is  the  chimney-damper,  C  the 
grate,  D  the  door  for  removing  the 
slags.  E  the  ash-door,  F  the  inlet  of 
the  air-blast,  G  the  uppar,  d  the 
lower  outlet  for  the  water-gas  which 
is  removed  altematdy  at  top  and 
bottom  by  means  of  an  outside 
valve,  steam  being  always  admitted 
at  the  opposite  end.  Tne  blowing- 
up  generally  huts  if  minutes,  the 
gas-making  8  or  10  minutes.  The 
air-blast  works  under  a  pressure  of 
8  or  9  in.  bdow  the  g^te,  or  4 
to  4I  in.  above  the  coke.  The 
gas  contains  17  or  18%  carbon  dioxide  and  1*5% 
tfi  mere  traces  of  carbon  monoxide.  The  water-gas 
shows  4  to  5%  carbon  dioxide,  40%  carbon  monoxide,  0*8  % 
methane,  a8  to  51  %  hydrogen,  4  or  5%  nitrogen.  About  2*5  cud. 
metres  is  obtained  per  Idloeram  of  bat  coke. 

See  MUb  and  Rowan,  Fvd  and  its  AppHeaUoH  (London,  1889); 
Samud  S  Wycr,  Prodnter-Cas  and  Gas-Pr0diK»rj^ub(bhed  by  the 
Emftneering  and  Miming  Journal  (New  York) ;  F.  Fischer,  Chemisek§ 
Teckmelop*  ^  Brennstaffe  (i  897-1901);  Casf6rmiie  Htisstoffe.  in 
Stohraann  and  Keri's  Hamdhiuh  dir  kcknisehtn  CkemCt  4th  edition, 
iiL  643  et  aeq.  (G.  L.) 

6AS00I01IB.  OEOROB  (c.  1535-1  S77)f  English  poet,  eldest 
iOD  of  Sir  John  Gaacoign^of  Cardington,  Bedfordshire,  was  bom 
probably  between  1530  and  1535.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
CoDcce,  Cambridge,  ajod  on  leaving  the  univeisity  b  supposed  to 
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up 


have  joined  the  Middle  Temple.  He  became  a  member  of  Gny's 
Inn  in  1555.  He  has  been  identified  without  much  show  of 
evidence  with  a  lawyer  named  Gastone  who  was  in  prison  in 
1548  under  very  discreditable  circumstances.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  his  escapades  were  notorious,  and  that  he  was  imprisoned 
for  debt.  George  Whetstone  says  that  Sir  John  Gascoigne 
disinherited  his  son  on  account  of  his  follies,  but  by  his  own 
account  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  patrimony  to  pay  the  debts 
contracted  at  court.  He  was  M.P.  for  Bedford  in  1557-1558 
and  1 558-1 559,  but  when  he  presented  himself  ini  57  2  for  election 
at  Midhuxst  he  was  refused  on  the  charges  of  bdng  "  a  ddamed 
person  and  noted  for  manslaughter,"  "  a  common  Rymer  and 
a  deviser  of  slaunderous  Pasquelles,"  "  a  notorious  niffianne," 
an  atheist  and  constantly  in  debt,  ilis  poems,  with  the  exception 
of  some  conunendatory  verses,  were  not  published  before  1572, 
but  they  were  probably  circulated  in  MS.  before  that  date.  He 
tells  us  that  his  friends  at  Gray's  Inn  importuned  him  to  write 
on  Latin  themes  set  by  them,  and  there  two  of  his  plays  were 
acted.  He  repaired  his  fortunes  by  marrying  the  wealthy  widow 
of  William  Breton,  thus  becoming  step-father  to  the  pOet, 
Nichdas  Breton.  In  1568  an  inquiry  into  the  disposition  of 
William  Breton's  property  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the 
children's  rights  was  instituted  before  the  lord  mayor,  but  the 
matter  was  probably  settled  in  a  friendly  manner,  for  Gascoigne 
continued  to  hold  the  Walthamstow  estate,  which  he  had  from 
his  wife,  until  his  death.  He  sailed  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  to  the 
Low  Countries  in  1572,  and  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to 
Brill,  which  luckQy  for  him  had  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch.  He  obtained  a  captain's  commission,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  the  next  two  years,  during  which  he 
acquired  a  profound  dislike  of  the  Dutch,  and  a  great  admiration 
for  William  of  Orange,  who  had  personally  intervened  on  his 
behalf  in  a  quarrd  with  his  colond,  and  secured  him  against 
the  suspidon  caused  by  his  dandestine  visits  to  a  lady  at  the 
Hague.  Taken  prisoner  after  the  evacuation  of  Valkenburg 
by  the  English  troops,  he  was  sent  to  England  in  the  autumn 
of  1574.  He  dedicated  to  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  the  story  of  his 
adventure^,  "  The  Fruites  of  Warrcs  "  (printed  in  the  edition 
of  1575)  and  "  Gascoigne's  Voyage  into  Hollande."  In  1575 
he  had  a  share  in  devising  the  masques,  published  in  the  next 
year  as  The  Princely  Pleasures  at  the  Courte  ai  Kenehpartk,  which 
celebrated  the  queen's  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  At  Wood- 
stock in  1575  he  delivered  a  prose  speech  before  Elisabeth,  and 
presented  her  with  the  Pleasant  Tale  of  Hemetes  ike  Heremiie^ 
in  four  languages.  Most  of  his  works  were  actually  published 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  after  his  return  from  the  wan. 
He  died  at  Bemack,  near  Stamford,  where  he  was  the  guest  of 
George  Whetstone,  on  the  7th  of  October  1577.  George  Whet- 
stone wrote  a  long  dull  poem  in  honour  of  his  friend,  entitled  "  A 
Remembrance  of  the  wd-imployed  life  and  godly  end  of  George 
Gaskoigne,  Esquire." 

His  theory  of  metrical  composition  is  explained  in  a  short 
critical  treatise,  "  Certayne  Notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the 
making  of  verse  or  ryme  in  English,  written  at  the  request  of 
Master  Edouardo  Donati,"*  prefixed  to  his  Posies  (1575).  He 
acknowledged  Chaucer  as  his  master,  and  differed  from  the 
earlier  poets  of  the  schoc^  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt  chiefly  in  the 
added  smoothness  and  sweetness  of  his  veiae.  His  poems  were 
published  in  1 57  2  during  his  absence  in  Holland,  surreptitiously, 
according  to  his  own  account,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
**  editor  "  who  supplied  the  running  comment  was  none  other 
than  Gascoigne  himself.  A  hundrdh  Stmdrie  Floures  hound  up 
in  one  small  Posie.  Catkered  partdy  {hy  irandation)  in  the  jyne 
outlandish  Gardens  of  Euripides,  Otid,  Peirarket  Ariosto  and 
takers;  and  partdy  hy  Invention  out  of  our  ownefruitfuU.Orckardes 
in  EngUindef  Ydding  Sundrie  Sapours  of  trapcal,  comical  and 
moral  discourse,  hotke  pleasauni  and  profitable,  to  tke  well-smHling 

*  Printed  in  1579  in  a  pamphlet  called  The  Paradoxe.  the 
author  of  which,  Anraham  Fleming,  does  not  mention  Gascoigne's 
name. 

'  Reprinted  in  vol.  ii.  of  J.  Haslewood's  Aneieni  Critical  Essays 
(1811-1815),  and  in  Gregory  Smith's  Elimbethan  Critical  Essays 
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nutii  eflarHid  giadai,  hu  (ollowed  in  im  by  ui  MilliOTlieil 

tOxioD,  Tht  Pasia  of  G.G.Ei(iuiri  .    .    .    (ool  dited). 

Cucoignc  had  an  advcDturoui  and  original  miod,  and  Has  a 
pioneer  in  more  (hao  one  direction-  In  1576  he  published  Tkt 
SIteli  dai,  sometiraa  called  the  eailieil  regular  English  satin. 
Allhough  this  poem  is  Elicabethan  in  form  and  manner,  it  is 
written  in  the  spirit  of  PUfs  PioiDman^    Gascoignc  be^m  vith 

undtr  a  comparison  between  the  old-fashioned  "  eLsb  of  tnislie 
■tede,"  and  the  new-fangled  ciyital  miiron  Bhich  be  Uket  a*  1 
lymbol  of  the  "  Itolianate  "  corruption  of  the  lime,  he  attacks 
Ihe  amusements  of  the  governing  classes,  the  evils  of  absentee 
landlordism,  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  and  pleads  forthc 
nstotalion  of  tbe  feudal  ideal.' 

His  dnmaiic  work  belong  to  tbe  period  of  Mi  retideuce  at 
Cray 's  Inn,  boih /«ula  (of  Khich  Acts  i.  and  iv.  were  contributed 
by  Francis  Kinwelmenh)  and  Suppasa  being  played  ttierc  in 
tSK.  jKosIa  was  said  by  J.  P.  Collier  (Hill,  of  Dram.  Pmlrj 
UI,  8)  to  be  the  "  first  known  attempt  to  introduce  a  Greek 
ploy  upon  the  English  stage,"  bul  it  turns  out  thai  Gascoigne 
wa£onty  very  indirectly  acquainted  witb  Euripides.  Hiaplay  [s 
%  literal  version  of  Lodovico  Dolce's  Cvxajta,  which  woa  derived 
probably  from  the  Phanusaf  in  the  Latin  trontlatton  o(  R. 
Winter.  Sutfous,'  a  version  ol  Arioslo's  /  Suffetili,  is  nolible 
OS  an  early  and  excellent  odaptalion  of  Italian  comedy,  and 
moreover,  OS  "  Ihe  eailiesi  play  in  English  prose  acted  In  public 
or  private."  Udal's  Ralph  Saisler  DaiiUr  bad  been  implied 
direclly  by  Latin  comedy ;  Gammer  GurloH'i  Nitdit  was  a  purely 
native  product;  but  Sappoia  l>  Ihe  first  example  of  the  ac- 
cUmaliiation  of  (he  Italian  models  that  were  to  exercise  so 
[Hvlonged  an  infiuenrx  on  ihe  English  stage.  A  third  play  ol 
Gascoigne'a,  The  Clant  0/  Gonanment  (published  In  1S7J),  ii 
*  schod  drama  of  the  "  Prodigal  Son  "  type,  famiUu  on  the 
continent  al  the  time,  but  rare  in  England.  It  i>  defined  by  Hr 
C.  H.  Herford  as  on  attempt  "  to  conoect  Taailion  lUuaiiim 
with  a  CilrilliiiH  menU  in  a  picture  of  ukaol  life,"  and  it  may 
be  gssumcd  that  Caicoigne  was  familiar  with  the  didi 


.nilylil 

Aniwetp.  and  the  I  wo  prodigals  meet  wi 
and  Heidelberg  respect  ively. 

Tkc  Speylt  of  A  ntverpc.  written  by  1 


but  although  a  George  Gascoig 
to  carry  letters  (or  Walsinghan 
Coscoigne'saulhorship.    Acurio 

PaaatCaCalaia  (1576)  has  led 

be  WIS  really  serving  Gilbert,  w 
dared  not  avow  it.    TTk  H-yB  0 

.»/o 


Thes 


«/«■ 


that  Gascoigi 
r's  WISH,  hut  it  is  likely  thj 
desired  [he  publication,  bi 
ki  DaOl  .  .  .  (reprinted  b 
by  Dr  F.  J,  Fumivall,  1871),  an  anti-popish 
Inct,  ance  aiiiibuied,  on  slender  evidence,  to  Gascoigne, 
olmiKI  certainly  by  artotber  band. 

GaszoiBu's  works  not  already  menlloned  Include:  "G.  G. 
cammeneralian  o<  ihe  nofale  Arte  of  Venerie."  prefixed  to  7^  Ni 
An  0/  K™™  or  Hi.«i«  lis7S)i  Tin  CemHaynU  e]  Pkyltm, 
bound  up  wilh  Tlic  SUtUOia  (1S76);  Tkt  Dmnmmi  lij  Dooma-, 
(1376),  s  proae  comiulaiioB  (rom  various  authors,  especially  Ir 
the  Pt  fBiUrmplu  miadi  lat  it  mueria  kumaiat  comliliiniii 
Pope  Innocent  111.,  printed  with  varying  titlei.  earliest  ed.  ([47c 
A  Ddiatt  Diet  far  itiiUii  mnlUt  irmbmla  .  . .  (157(1).  a  I 
venioo  of  SI  Auguillne's  Di  ttritlalt.  Tki  Positi  (1371)  loclui 
SnptMa,  jxtaa.  A  DacavH  sf  On  Aitmlufa  af  MaOrr  F\c  _. 
Uttiiia]  -ftMniisJl,  1b  Imitation  ol  an  Italian  novella,  a  partly  aulo- 


fiut  loore  esules. 


within  my  glaue  of  Steele 
tea,  to  lervr  each  counliy  10, . .. 
Kiught.  Ihe  P«ant,_and^the^PneBI. 


The  King __. 

Tbe  King  should  care  for  al  Ihe  aubjecti  uiU. 
The  Knight  should  fighl.  for  lo  defend  the  sac 
The  Pcssnt.  he  ihoulde  labor  Ear  Ihrit  > 


And  Priesu  shuM  pi 


1  and  for  tbemsejvei 


, ., _.  .^.To^man      __..,.. 

aatofUu  Siriw  (Pub.  ol  Ihe  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc  vol.  ' 
V-  JiJ,  ai6.  1890). 


-llectlDii!  7^  WktUWir^ii^  G.  C 
i86«^l«70  J*«  OmfltU  Panr-  -'  '" 


Roibargbe  Libiuy  by  Mr  W.  C  Hiilill.    Id  his  fafluil  Ainali 
Prof.  E:  ArbtT^includcd  C^^  JVolu  ^/nifriuJiH,  Tin  Soft 


GASCOIDHB,  SIR  WILLIAM  (c  1350-1419),  chief  justice  ol 
ngland  in  Ihe  reign  of  Heniy  IV-  Both  history  and  tradiOon 
*tify  to  Ihe  fad  that  he  was  one  of  the  great  lawyera  who  in 
mes  of  doubt  and  danger  have  asserted  ihe  principle  that  the 
head  of  Ihe  stale  Ii  subject  to  law,  and  that  the  liadliionai 
piacllcf  of  public  queers,  or  Ihe  expressed  voice  of  Ihe  nation  In 
pailiomcnl,  and  nnl  the  will  of  the  monarch  or  any  part  ol  the 
ie^slature,  must  guide  the  tribunals  of  the  country.  He  was  a 
of  an  ancient  Yorkshire  family.  The  dale  ol  his 
xrlain,  but  it  appcan  from  the  ycir-books  thai  he 
practisedasonadvocalein  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard 
■•"■'■■'         ■    )i  Henry  of  Lancaster  Gascoigne  was 
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independence  of  action  without  prompt  punishment  or 
ral  from  office  following.  The  of  l-lold  late  of  his  commit  ting 
rince  of  Wales  10  prison  must  also  be  ngarded  as  un- 
niic,  though  it  is  both  picturesque  and  characteristic 
The  judge  had  directed  the  punishment  of  one  o(  the  prince's 
riotous  companions,  and  the  prince,  who  was  preseni  and  ennged 
at  the  sentence,  struck  or  gpHiIy  insulled  Ihe  judge.  Coscoigae 
immediately  committed  him  to  prison,  using  firm  and  forcible 
language,  which  brought  him  to  a  more  reasonable  mood,  and 

to  have  approved  of  the  act,  but  there  appcan  lo  be  good  ground 
for  Ihe  supposition  thai  Gascoigne  was  removed  from  his  post  or 
resigned  soon  aflei  the  occessian  of  Heniy  V-  He  died  in  1419, 
and  was  buried  In  the  parish  church  of  Harcwood  in  Yorkshire- 
Some  biograpbia  of  the  judge  have  staled  thai  be  died  In  1411, 
but  this  is  clearly  disproved  by  Pass  io  bisLiaeia/Mt  Judta; 
and  although  it  is  dear  that  Gascoigne  did  not  hold  office  long 
under  Henry  V. ,  It  b  not  absoluldy  Impossible  ibat  the  scene  in  tbe 
fifth  act  of  the  second  pan  of  Sh^eqieate'a  Httay  /  f.  has  some 

□ASCOKY  {Waiiimia).  an  old  provkce  In  Ihe  S.W,  of  Fiance. 
It  takes  its  name  from  Ihe  Vascones,  a  Spanish  Irfbe  which  En 
5S0  and  537  crossed  Ihe  Pyrenees  and  invaded  the  disliict  known 

thenalionnl  language  ol  the  Vascono,  look  root  only  in  a  few  of 
the  high  valleys  of  Ihe  Pyieneea,  sudi  u  Soule  and  Labourd;  id 
the  plains  Laiin  dialects  prevailed,  Caacon  being  a  Komsncc 
language.  In  Ihe  7th  ceoiuiy  the  name  of  Vasconia  was  sub- 
sliluted  (or  that  of  NovempopuUna-  The  Vascones  readily 
Rcogniied  Ihe  sovenignly  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  In  6ai 
they  conienled  lo  be  governed  by  a  duke  called  GeniaUs.  but 
in  realily  they  remained  independenl.  They  even  appointed 
notional  dukes,  sgainsl  whom  Chariemagne  had  to  fight  at 
tbe  beginning  of  his  reign.     Finally  Duke  Lupus  U.  made  ha 
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•abmission  in  8x9,  and  the  Carolingians  were  able  to  establish 
Prankish  dukes  in  the  country.  Three  of  these  are  known: 
S^guin  (Sighivinus),  William  (Guillaume),andAmaud(Arnaldus). 
They  were  at  the  same  time  counts  of  Bordeaux,  and  succumbed 
to  the  Normans.  After  the  death  of  Amaud  in  864  the  history  of 
Gascony  falls  into  the  profoundest  obscurity.  The  Usts  of  the 
loth-centufy  dukes  prepared  by  ancient  and  modem  historians 
can  only  be  established  by  means  of  hypotheses  based  in  many 
cases  on  spurious  documents  {e.g.  the  charter  of  Alaon),  and  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  them.  During  this  troubled  period 
Gascony  was  from  time  to  time  attached  to  one  or  other  of  the  other 
Vascon  states  which  had  been  formed  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Pyrenees,  but  in  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet  it  was  considered  as 
forming  part  of  France,  from  which  it  has  never  been  separated. 
Diiqnited  in  the  i  ith  century  by  the  counts  of  Poitiers,  who  were 
also  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  and  by  the  counts  of  Armagnac,  the 
duchy  finally  passed  to  the  house  of  Poitiers  in  1073,  when  the 
title  of  duke  of  Gascony  was  merged  in  that  of  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine and  disappeared.  In  the  feudal  period  Gascony  comprised 
a  great  number  of  countships  (including  Armagnac,  Bigorre, 
Fezensac,  Gaure  and  Pardiac),  viscountships  (including  B^n, 
Lomagne,  Dax,  Juliac,  Soule,  Marsan,  Tartas,  Labourd  and 
Maremne),  and  seigneuries  (e.g.  Albret,.&c.).  From  the  ecclesi- 
astical point  of  view,  it  corresponded  nearly  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Attch. 

From  aboQt  1073  to  1 137  Gascony  was  governed  by  the  dukes  of 
Aquitaine  and  counts  of  Poitiers,  one  of  whom,  William  IX.,  gave 
the  first  charter  of  privileges  to  the  town  of  Bayonne;  but  the 
duchy  was  weakened  by  the  increasing  independence  of  its  great 
feudatories,  especially  the  viscounts  of  B^m  and  the  counts  of 
Armagnac.  In  X137,  the  year  of  her  father's  death,  Eleanor, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Duke  William  X.,  married  the  king  of 
France,  Louis  VII.,  and  with  the  rest  of  Aquitaine  Gascony 
passed  under  his  direct  rule.  In  x  1 5 1 ,  however,  this  marriage  was 
annulled,  and  almost  at  once  Eleanor  married  Henry  of  Anjou, 
who  three  years  later  became  king  of  EngUnd  as  Henry  II.  Thus 
was  the  house  of  Plantagenet  introduced  into  Gascony  and  a  fresh 
bone  of  contention  was  thrown  between  the  kings  of  England  and 
of  France.  Having  established  himself  in  the  duchy  by  force  of 
arms,  Henry  handed  it  over  to  his  son  Richard,  against  whom 
many  of  the  great  Gascon  lords  revolted,  and  from  Richard  it 
passed  to  his  brother  John.  The  crusade  against  the  Albigenses 
was  carried  into  Gascony,  and  this  warfare  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  the  process  of  disintegration  which  was  already  at  work  in  the 
duchy.  King  John  and  his  successor  Henry  III.  were  weak:  the 
neighbouring  counts  of  Toulouse  were  powerful  and  aggressive; 
and  the  house  of  B£am  was  growing  in  strength.  Gascony 
served  Henry  III.  as  headquarters  during  his  two  short  and 
disastrous  wars  (1230  and  1242)  with  Louis  IX.,  and  in  X359  he 
did  homage  for  it  to  this  king;  his  son,  Edward  I.,  lost  and  then 
regained  the  duchy. 

During  the  Hundred  Years'  War  Gascony  was  obviously  a 
battle-field  for  the  forces  of  England  and  of  France.  The  French 
seized  the  duchy,  but,  aided  by  the  rivalry  between  the  powerful 
houses  of  Foix  and  Armagnac,  Edward  UI.  was  able  to  recover  it, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  in  1360  John  II.  recognized  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  England  therein.  Handed  over  as  a 
principality  by  Edward  to  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  it  was  used 
by  its  new  ruler  as  a  base  during  his  expedition  into  Spain,  in 
which  he  received  substantial  help  from  the  Gascon  nobles. 
The  renewal  of  the  war  between  England  and  France,  which  took 
place  in  1369,  was  due  in  part  to  a  dispute  over  the  sovereignty  of 
Gascony,  and  during  its  course  the  position  of  the  English  was 
seriously  weakened,  the  whole  of  the  duchy  save  a  few  towns  and 
fortresses  being  lost;  but  the  victories  of  Henry  V.  in  northern 
France  postponed  for  a  time  the  total  expulsion  of  the  foreigner. 
This  was  reserved  for  the  final  stage  of  the  war  and  was  one  result 
of  the  efforts  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  year  1451  witnessing  the  capture 
of  Bayonne  and  the  final  retreat  of  the  English  troops  from  the 
duchy.  During  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  Gascony  suffered 
severely  from  the  ravages  of  both  parties,  and  the  nobles  ruled  or 
mitnilcd  without  restraint. 


The  French  kings,  especially  Louis  XI.,  managed  to  restore  the 
royal  authority  in  the  duchy,  althou{^  this  was  not  really 
accomplished  until  the  close  of  the  xsth  century  when  the  house  of 
Armagnac  was  overthrown.  It  was  by  means  of  administrative 
measures  that  these  kings  attained  their  object.  Gascony  was 
governed  on  the  same  lines  as  other  parts  of  France  and  from  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.,  who  was  prince  of  B£am,  and  who  united  his 
hereditary  lands  with  the  crown,  its  history  differs  very  slightly 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  Renaissance  inspired 
the  foundation  of  educational  institutions  and  the  Reformation 
was  largely  accepted  in  B^m,  but  not  in  other  parts  of  Gascony. 
The  wars  of  religion  swept  over  the  land,  which  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  military  exploits  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XIV.  made 
some  slight  changes  in  its  government.  As  may  be  surmised  the 
boundaries  of  Gascony  varied  from  time  to  time,  but  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  they  were  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Gulenne,  Languedoc  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  east  to  west  the 
duchy  at  its  greatest  extent  measured  170  m. 

At  the  end  of  the  ancien  rtgime  Gascony  was  united  with 
Gulenne  to  form  a  great  military  government.  After  the  division 
of  France  into  departments,  Gascony,  together  with  B£am, 
French  Navarre  and  the  Basque  country,  formed  the  depart- 
ments of  Basses-Pyr£n£es,  Landes,  Hautes-Pyr£n£es  and  Gers. 
Parts  of  Gascony  also  now  form  arrondisscments  and  cantons  of 
the  departments  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  Haute-Garonnc,  Ari^ge  and 

Tam-et-Garonne. 
See  Amaud  Othdnart,  Notitia  utriusque  Vasconiae,  tarn  Iherkae 

EAmtitanicae  (1637);  L'Abb^  Monle/un,  Histoire  de  la  Gastogne' 
r-iBso),  comprising  a  number  of  useful  but  uncritically  edited 
nents;  and  Jean  de  Jauri^atn,  La  Vasconie,  6tude  kistorique  ^et 
criHque  sur  Us  origines .  ,  ,du  ducM  de  Cascogne  . .  .  et  des  grands 
fiefs  du  ducki  de  Cascogne  (18^)8-1002),  a  learned  and  ineenious 
work,  but  characterized  by  unbridled  gencalo^cal  fancy.  This  last 
work  was  rectified  by  Ferdinand  Lot  in  his  Etudes  sur  le  rkgne 
de  Hugues  Capet  (i5K>3;  see  especially  appendix  x.).    See  also 


work  was  rectified  by  Ferdinand  Lot  in  his  Etudes  sur  le  rkgne 
de  Hugues  Capet  (1903;  see  especially  appendix  x.).  See  also 
Barrau-Dihigo, "  La  Gascoene/'a  bibliograpny  of  manuscript  sources 


and  of  printed  works  published  in  the  Revue  de  synthase  kistorique 
(1903).  (C.  B.») 

GAS  BNOINB.  A  gas  engine  is  a  beat  engine  in  which  the  work- 
ing fluid  is  atmospheric  air  and  the  fuel  an  inflammable  gas.  It 
differs  from  a  hot-air  or  a  steam  engine  in  that  the  heat  is  given 
to  the  working  fluid  by  combustion  within  the  motive  power 
cylinder.  In  roost  gas  engines — in  fact,  in  all  those  at  present  on 
the  market — the  working  fluid  and  the  fuel  that  supplies  it  with 
heat  are  mixed  with  each  other  before  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel.  The  fuel — which  in  the  steam  and  in  most  hot-air  engines 
is  burned  in  a  separate  furnace — is,  in  the  gas  engine,  introduced 
directly  to  the  motor  cylinder  and  bumed  there;  it  is,  indeed, 
part  of  the  working  fluid.  A  gas  engine,  therefore,  is  an  internal 
combustion  engine  using  gaseous  fuel. 

The  commercial  history  of  the  gas  engine  dates  from  1876,  when 
Dr  N.  A.  Otto  patented  the  well-known  engine  now  in  extensive 
use,  but  long  before  that^ear  inventors  had  been  at  work,  attempting 
to  utilize  gas  for  producing  motive  power.  The  first  proposal  made 
in  Great  Briuin  is  found  in  Street's  Patent  No.  1983  of  1794.  where 
an  explosion  engine  is  suggested,  the  explosion  to  be  caused  by 
vaponzing  spirits  of  turpentine  on  a  heated  metal  surface,  mixing 
the  vapour  with  air  in  a  cylinder,  firing  the  mixture,  and  driving  a 
piston  by  the  explosion  produced.  Most  of  the  early  engines  were 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  a  mixture  of  an  inflammable  gas  and 
atmospheric  air  gives  an  explosion  when  ignited — that  is,  produces 

Ercasure  which  can  be  applied  in  a  cylinder  to  propel  a  piston, 
ebon,  in  France,  proposed  a  gas  engine  in  which  the  gas  and  air 
were  raised  to  a  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere  before  use 
in  the  cylinder,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  be  dear  in  his  ideas. 

Some  interesting  particulars  of  early  experiments  are  given  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  in  1820  entitled, 
^*  On  the  Application  of  Hydrogen  Gas  to  produce  a  Moving  Power 
in  Machinery,  with  a  description  of  an  Eneinc  which  is  moved  by 
the  pressure  of  the  Atmosphere  upon  a  Vacuum  caused  by  Ex- 
plosions of  Hydrogen  Gas  and  Atmospheric  Air."  In  that  paper 
the  Rev.  W.  Cecil  describes  an  engine  of  his  invention  constructed 
to  operate  on  the  explosion  vacuum  method.  This  engine  was  stated 
to  run  with  perfect  regularity  at  60  revolutions  per  minute,  consum- 
ing 1 7.6  cub.  ft.  of  hytuogen  gas  per  hour.  The  hydrogen  explosion, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  nave  been  noiseless,  because  Mr  Cecil 
states  that  in  building  a  larger  engine  "...  to  remedy  the  noise 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  explosion,  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder 
A.  B.  C,  D  may  be  buried  in  a  well  or  it  may  be  enclosed  in  a  large 
air-tight  vessel."    Mr  Cecil  also  mentions  previous  experiments  at 
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Cambridge  by  Pirof.  Parish,  who  exhibited  at  hb  lectures  oa 
mechanics  an  engine  actuated  by  the  explosion  of  a  mixture  of  gas 
and  air  within  a  cylinder,  the  explosion  taking  place  from  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  Prof.  Parish  is  also  stated  to  nave  operated  an 
engine  by  gunpowder.  These  engines  of  Parish  and  Cecil  appear 
to  oe  the  very  earliest  in  actual  operation  in  the  world. 

Samuel  Brown,  in  patents  dated  1833  and  i8a6,  proposed  to  fill 
a  closed  chamber  with  a  gas  flame,  and  so  expel  tne  air;  then  he 
condensed  the  flame  by  injecting  water,  and  oi»erated  an  air  engine 
by  exhausting  into  the  partial  vacuum  so  obtained.  The  idea  was 
evidently  suggested  by  Watt's  condensing  steam  engine,  flame  being 
employed  instead  of  steam  to  obtain  a  vacuum.  Brown's  engine  is 
saia  to  have  been  actually  employed  to  pump  water,  drive  a  boat 
on  the  Thames,  and  propel  a  road  carriage.  L.  W.  Wright  in  1833 
described  an  explosion  engine  working  at  atmospheric  pressure 
and  exploding  on  both  sides  of  the  piston.  The  cvlinder  is  shown 
as  water- jacketed.  In  William  Barnett's  engine  of  i8a8  two  great 
advances  were  made.  The  engine  was  so  constructed  tnat  the  mix- 
ture of  gas  and  air  was  compressed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
motor  cylinder  before  ignition.  The  method  of  igniting  the  com- 
pressed charge  was  also  effective.  The  problem  of  transferring  a 
flame  to  the  interior  of  a  cylinder  when  the  pressure  is  much  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  external  air  was  solved  by  means  of  a  hollow  plug  cock 
having  a  gas  jet  burning  within  the  hollow.  In  one  position  the 
hollow  was  opened  to  the  atmosphere,  and  a  gas  jet  usuing  within 
it  was  lit  by  an  external  flame,  so  that  it  burned  within  the  hollow. 
The  plug  was  then  quickl]^  rotated,  so  that  it  closed  to  the  external 
air  and  opened  to  the  engine  cylinder;  the  flame  continued  to  burn 
with  the  air  contained  in  the  cork,  until  the  compressed  inflammable 
mixture  rushMl  into  the  space  from  the  cylinder  and  ignited  at  the 
flame.  This  mode  of  ignition  is  in  essentials  the  one  adopted  by  Otto 
about  thirty  years  later.  To  Barnett  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  rcaluce  dearly  the  great  idea  of  comj>ression  before  explosion  in 

S(  engines,  and  to  show  one  way  of  carrying  out  the  idea  in  practice, 
mctt  appears  to  have  constructed  an  engine,  but  he  attained  no 
commercial  success.  Several  attempts  to  produce  gas  engines  were 
made  between  1838  and  i860,  but  they  were  all  failures.  Several 
valuable  ideas  were  published  in  1855.  Drake,  an  American,  de- 
scribed a  mode  of  igniting  a  combustible  gaseous  mixture  by  raising 
a  thimblc-shapcd  piece  oimetal  to  incandescence.  In  1857  Barsanti 
and  Matteucci  proposed  a  free-piston  engine,  in  which  the  explosion 
propelled  a  free  piston  against  the  atmosphere,  and  the  work  was 
done  on  the  return  stroke  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  a  partial 
vacuum  being  produced  under  the  piston.  The  ensine  never 
came  into  commercial  use,  although  the  fundamental  idea  was 
good. 

Previous  to  i860  the  gas  engine  was  entirely  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  in  spite  of  many  attempts  no  practical  success  was 
attained.  E.  Lenoir,  whose  patent  is  dated  i860,  was  the  inventor 
of  the  first  gas  engine  that  was  brought  into  eeneral  use.  The 
piston,  moving  forward  for  a  portion  of  its  stroke  by  the  energy 
stored  in  the  fly-wheel,  drew  into  the  cylinder  a  charge  of  gas  and 
air  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  At  about  halt  stroke 
the  valves  dosed,  and  an  explosion,  caused  by  an  electric  spark, 
propelled  the  piston  to  the  end  of  its  stroke.  On  the  return  stroke 
the  burnt  gases  were  discharged,  just  as  a  steam  engine  exhausts. 
These  operatbns  were  repeated  on  both  sides  of  the  piston,  and 
the  engine  was  thus  double-acting.  Pour  hundred  of  these  engines 
were  said  to  be  at  work  in  Paris  in  1865.  and  the  ReadiAg  Iron  Works 
Company  Limited  built  and  sold  one  hundred  of  them  in  Great 
Britain.  They  were  quiet,  and  smooth  in  running;  the  gas  con- 
sumption, however,  was  excessive,  amounting  to  about  100  cub. 
ft.  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour.  The  electrical  ignition 
also  gave  trouble.  Hugon  improved  on  the  engine  in  1865  by  the 
introduction  of  a  flame  ignition,  but  no  real  commercial  success 
was  attained  till  1867,  when  Otto  and  Langen  exhibited  their  free- 
piston  engine  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  that  year.  Thb  engine 
was  identical  in  principle  with  the  Barsanti  and  Matteucci,  out 
Otto  succeeded  wnere  those  inventors  failed.  He  worked  out  the 
engine  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  used  flame  ignition,  and  designed 
a  practical  clutch,  which  allowed  the  piston  free  movement  in  one 
direction  but  engaged  with 'the  fly-wheel  shaft  when  moved  in  the 
other;  it  consisted  of  rollers  and  wedge-shaped  pockets— the  same 
clutch,  in  fact,  as  has  since  been  so  much  used  in  free-wheel  bicycles. 
This  engine  consumed  about  40  cub.  ft.  of  gas  per  brake  horse-power 
per  hour — less  than  half  as  much  as  the  Lenoir.  Several  thousands 
were  made  and  sold,  but  its  strange  appearance  and  unmechanical 
operation  raised  many  objections,  beveral  inventors  meanwhile 
again  advocated  compression  of  the  gaseous  mixture  before  ignition, 
among  them  being  Schmidt,  a  German,  and  Million,  a  Frenchman, 
both  in  1861. 

To  a  Frenchman,  Alph.  Beau  de  Rochas,  belongs  the  credit  of 
proposing,  with  perfect  clearness,  the  cycle  of  operations  now 
widely  used  in  compression  gas  engines.  In  a  pamphlet  published 
in  Paris  in  1863,  he  stated  that  to  obtain  economy  with  an  explosion 
engine  four  conditions  are  requisite:  (1)  The  greatest  possible 
cynnder  volume  with  the  least  possible  cocrfing  surface;  (2)  the 
greatest  possible  rapidity  of  explosion;  (3)  the  greatest  possible 
expansion;  and  (4)  the  greatest  possible  pressure  at  the  beginning 
of  the  expansion.    The  sole  arrangement  capable  of  satisfying 


these  conditions  he  stated  would  be  found  in  an  eogine  operating 
as  follows:  (i)  Suction  during  an  entire  outstroke  of  the  piston; 
fs)  compression  during  the  following  instroke;  (3)  ignition  at  the 
oesd  point,  and  expansion  during  the  third  stroke;  (4)  fordng  out 
of  the  burnt  gases  from  the  cylinder  on  the  fourth  and  last  return 
stroke.  Beau  de  Rochas  thus  exactly  contemplated,  in  theory  at 
least,  the  engine  produced  by  Dr  Otto  fourteen  years  later.  He  did 
not,  however,  put  his  engine  into  practice,  and  probably  had  no 
idea  of  the  practical  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  realixing  hb 
conception  in  iron  and  steel.  To  Dr  Otto  bdongs  the  honour  of 
independently  inventing  the  same  cyde,  now  correctly  known  as 
the  Otto  cycle,  and  at  tne  same  time  overcoming  all  practical  diffi- 
culties ana  making  the  gas  engine  of  worid-wide  appucation.  This 
he  did  in  1876!  and  his  type  of  engine  very  rapialy  surpa»ed  all 
others,  so  that  now  the  Otto-cyde  engine  b  manufactured  over  the 
whole  worid  by  hundreds  of  makers.  In  1876  Dr  Otto  uaed  low 
compression,  only^  about  ^  lb  per  sq.  in.  above  atroosj^iere.  Year 
by  year  compression  was  increased  and  greater  power  and  economy 
were  obtained,  and  at  present  compressions  of  more  than  100  lb 
per  sq.  in.  are  commonly  used  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  history  of  the  subject  since  1876  b  one  of  gradual  improve- 
ment in  detail  of  construction,  enabling  higher  compressions  to 
be  used  with  safety,  and  of  gradual  but  accelerating  increase  in 
dimensions  and  power.  In  the  same  period  light  and  heavy  oil 
engines  have  been  developed,  mostly  using  the  Otto  cyde  (see 
Oil  Engine). 

Gas  engines  may  be  divided,  so  far  as  concerns  their  working 
process,  into  three  wdl-defincd  types: — 

(i)  Engines  igniting  at  constant  volume,  but  without  previous 
compression. 

(3)  Engines  igniting  at  constant  pressure,  with  previous 
compression. 

(3)  Engines  igniting  at  constant  volume,  with  previous 
compression. 

For  practical  purposes  engines  of  the  first  type  may  be  dis- 
regarded. Gas  engines  without  compression  are  now  considered 
to  be  much  too  wasteful  of  gas  to  be  of  commercial  importance. 
Those  of  the  second  tjrpc  have  never  reached  the  stage  of  extended 
commerdal  application;  they  are  scientifically  interesting, 
however,  and  may  take  an  important  place  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  gas  engine.  The  expectations  of  Sir  William  Siemens 
with  regard  to  them  have  not  been  realized,  although  he  spent 
many  years  in  experiments.  Of  other  engineers  who  also 
devoted  much  thought  and  work  to  this  second  type  may  be 
mentioned  Brayton  (1873);  Foulis  (1878);  Crowe  (1883); 
Hargrcaves  (1888);  Clerk  (1889);  and  Diesel  (1893).  Diesel's 
engines  are  proving  successful  as  oil  engines  but  have  not  been 
introduced  as  gas  engines. 

The  working  cycles  of  the  three  types  are  as  follows:— 
First  Type. — Four  operations. 

(a)  Charging  the  cylinder  with  explosive  mixture  at  atmo> 
sphenc  pressure. 

ib)  Exploding  the  charge. 

(c)  Expanding  after  explosion. 

(a)  Expelling  the  burnt  gases. 
Second  Type. — Five  operations. 

(a)  Charging  the  pump  cylinder  with  gas  and  air  mixture  at 
atmospheric  pressure. 

ffr)  Compressine  the  charge  into  an  intermediate  receiver. 

(c)  Admitting  the  charge  to  the  motor  cylinder,  in  a  state  of 
flame,  at  the  pressure  of  compression. 

f<{)  Expanding  after  admission. 

It)  Expelling  the  burnt  gases. 
Tkxri  Type. — Five  operations. 

(a)  Charging  the  cylinder  with  gas  and  air  mixture  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

f6)  Compressing  the  charge  into  a  combustion  space. 

(c)  Exploding  the  charge. 

f<f)  Expanding  after  explosion. 

(f )  Expelling  the  burnt  gases. 

In  all  these  types  the  heating  of  the  working  fluid  is  accomplished 
by  the  rapid  method  of  combustion  within  the  cylinder,  and  for 
the  cooling  necessary  in  all  heat  engines  is  substituted  the  complete 
rejection  of  the  working  fluid  with  the  heat  it  contains,  and  its  re- 
placement by  a  fresh  portion  taken  from  the  atmosphere  at  atmo- 
spheric temperature.  This  b  the  reason  why  those  cycles  can  be 
repeated  with  almost  indefinite  rapidity,  while  the  old  hot-air 
engines  had  to  run  slowly  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  workii^ 
fluid  to  heat  or  cool  through  metal  surfaces. 

Four-cycle  Engines. — Otto-cycle  engines  belong  to  the  third 
type,  being  explosion  engines  in  which  the  combustible  mixture 
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is  compressed  previoiis  to  eiplosioiL  Fig.  i  is  a  side  devation, 
fig.  a  is  8  aectioDsl  plan,  and  fig.  3  is  an  end  elevation  of  an  engine 
built  about  1892  by  Messrs  Croasley  of  Manchester,  who  were 
the  ori^nal  makers  of  Otto  engines  in  Great'Britain.  In  external 
appearance  it^  somewhat  resembles  a  modem  high-pressure 


Fig.  I.— ^de  Elevation  of  Otto  Cycle  Engine. 

steam  engine,  of  which  the  working  parts  are  exceedingly  strong. 
In  its  motor  and  only  cylinder,  which  is  horizontal  and  open- 
ended,  works  a  long  trunk  piston,  the  front  end  of  which  carries 
the  crosshead  pin.  The  crank  shaft  is  heavy,  and  the  fly-wheel 
large,  considerable  stored  energy  being  required  to  carry  the 
piston  through  the  negative  part  of  the  cycle.  The  cylinder  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  stroke,  so  that  the  piston  when  full 
in  leaves  a  space  into  which  it  does  not  enter.  This  is  the  com- 
bustion space,  in  which  the  charge  is  first  compressed  and  then 
burned.  On  the  forward  stroke,  the  piston  A  (fig.  2)  takes  into 
the  cylinder  a  charge  of  mixed  gas  and  air  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  which  is  compressed  by  a  backward  stroke  into  the  space 
Z  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  compressed  charge  is  then 
ignited,  and  so  the  charge  is  exploded  with  the  production  of  a 
bigix  pressure.  The  piston  now  makes  a  forward  stroke  under 
the  pressure  of  the  explosion,  and  on  its  return,  after  the  exhaust 
valve  is  opened,  discharges  the  products  of  combustion.  The 
engine  is  then  ready  to  go  through  the  same  cycle  of  operations. 
It  thus  takes  four  strokes  or  two  revolutions  of  the  shaft  to 
conaplete  the  Otto  cycle,  the  cylinder  being  used  alternately 
as  a  pump  and  a  motor,  and  the  engine,  when  working  at  full 
load,  thus  gives  one  impulse  for  every  two 
revolutions.  The  valves,  whidi  are  all  of  the 
conical-seated  lift  type,  are  four  in  number — 
charge  inlet  valve,  gas  inlet  valve,  igniting 
valve,  and  exhaust  valve.  The  igniting  valve 
b  usiully  termed  the  timing  valve,  beaiuse  it 
determines  the  time  of  the  explosion.  Since 
the  valves  have  each  to  act  once  in  every  two 
revolutions,  they  cannot  be  operated  by  cams 
or  eccentrics  placed  directly  on  the  crank 
shaft.  The  valve  shaft  D  is  driven  at  half 
the  rate  of  revolution  of  the  crank  shaft  C  by 
means  of  the  skew  or  worm  gear  £,  one  whed 
of  which  is  mounted  on  the  cnnk  shaft  and  the 
other  on  the  valvt  thaii.  Ignition  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  metal  tube  heated  to 
incandescence  by  a  Bunsen  burner. '  At  the 
proper  moment  the  ignition  or  timing  valve  is 
opened,  and  the  mixed  gas  and  air  under  pressure  being  admitted 
to  the  interior  of  the  tube,  the  inflammable  gases  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  incandescent  metal  surface  and  ignite;  the  flame 
at  once  spreads  back  to  the  cylinder  and  fires  its  contents,  thus 
producing  the  motive  explonon. 

The  working  parts  are  as  fonowi:~A  the  piston,  B  the  connecting 
rod.  C  the  crank  shaft,  D  the  aide  or  valve  shaft,  E  the  skew  geaiing, 
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F  the  exhaust  valve,  G  the  exhaust  valve  lever,  H  the  exhaust  valve 
cam,  I  the  charge  inlet  valve,  J  the  chaige  inlet  valve  lever,  K  the 
chaiipng  valve  cam,  L  the  gas  inlet  valve,  M  the  gas  valve  cam,  N 
lever  and  link  opeiating^  gas  valve,  O  igniting  or  timing  valve,  P 
timing  valve  cam,  Q  timing  valve  le«^  or  tumbler,  R  igniting  tube, 
S  govemorr  T  water  jacket  and  cylinder.  U  Bunsen  burner  for  beating 
igmtion  tube.  On  the  first  forward  or  charring 
stroke  the  charae  of  gas  and  air  is  admitted  by 
the  inlet  valve  T,  whicn  is  opeiatcd  by  the  lever  J 
from  the  cam  K,  on  the  valve  shaft  u.  The  gas 
supply  is  admitted  to  the  inlet  valve  I  by  the  uft 
valve  L.  which  is  also  operated  by  the  fever  and 
link  N  from  the  cam  M,  controlled,  however,  by 
the  centrifugal  governor  S.  The  governor  operates 
either  to  admit  gas  wholly,  or  to  cut  it  on  com- 
pletely, so  that  tne  variation  in  power  b  obtained 
by  varying  the  number  of  the  explosions. 

Since  the  engine  shown  in  figs.  1  to  3  was  built 
further  modifications  have  been  made,  principally 
in  the  direction  of  dispensing  with  or  aiminishing 
port  space,  that  is,  so  arranging  the  ports  that 
the  compression  space  is  not  broken  up  into 
several  separate  chambers.  In  thb  way  the  coolinjg 
surface  in  contact  with  the  intensely  hot  gases  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant when  high  compresuons  are  used,  as  then 
the  compression  space  being  small,  the  po«t  spaces 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  space.  For 
maximum  economy  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of 

Eort  space  altogether;  this  is  done  by  making  the 
ft  valves  ^  open  directly  into  the  compression 
space.  ^  This  arrangement  can  be  readily  made 
in  snuU  and  meaium-Mxed  engines,  but  in  the  larger  engines  it 
becomes  necessary  to  provide  ports,  so  as  to  allow  the  valves  to  be 
more  easily  removed  for  cleaning. 

The  construction  of  pressure  gas  plant  in  1878  by  J.  £.  Dowson 
for  the  production  of  inflammable  gas  from  anthracite  and  coke 
by  the  action  of  air  mixed  with  steam,  soon  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  huger  and  larger  Otto  cycle  engines.  The  gas  obtained 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and 
some  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen,  having  a  lower  heating  value 
of  about  150  British  thermal  units  per  cubic  foot.  With  this  gas 
these  engines  used  about  z  lb  of  anthracite  per  b.h.p.  per  hour. 

From  the  pressure  producer  sprang  the  suction  producer  first 
placed  on  the  market  in  practical  form  by  M.  Benier  of  Paris  in 
1894,  but  then  presenting  many  difiiculties  which  were  not  re- 
moved till  about  nine  years  later  when  Dowson  and  others 
placed  effective  suction  plants  in  use  in  considerable  numbers* 
Such  suction  plants  are  now  built  by  all  the  leading  gas  engine 
constructors  for  powers  varying  from  10  to  500  i.h.p. 

Dr  Ludwig  Mond  and  Cxossley  Bros,  also  attadied  the  problem 
of  the  bituminous  fuel  producer,  of  which  many  examples  are 
now  at  work  for  powers  as  large  as  sooo  i.h.p.   In  1895  B.  IL 


Flo.  a.— Plan  of  Otto  Cycle 


Thwaite  demonstrated  that  the  so^ralled  waste  gas  from  blast 
furnaces  could  be  used  in  gas  engines,  and  this  undoubtedly 
led  to  the  design  and  construction  of  the  very  large  gas  engines 
now  becoming  common  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  It 
appears  from  Thwaite's  experiments  that  the  surplus  gas  from 
the  blast  furnaces  of  Great  Britain  is  capable  of  supplying  at 
least  thite-quartets  of  a  million  borM-power  continuously  day 
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ud  night,  and  it  Ii  olculitcil  tbu  In  Americ*  nearly  tbrec 
million  horw-powei  !i  iviilable  from  Ihls  uuict.  Thniile'i 
■yslcin  wu  put  into  operation  In  iS«  J  it  the  GlugDo  lion  Worlu, 
and  it  wu  >1»  luccculully  spplied  near  Birrow-in-Futneti. 
For  many  reasoju  the  ayltem  did  not  take  immediate  root  in 
England,  but  in  IS^S  tbc  Sod^ti  Cockeriil  ol  Seiaing  nur  Litgt 
■ipplied  an  engine  deilgned  by  DeJamete-Deboutleviiie  t9  uliliie 
btaii  ftimice  gal.  lU*  enj^ne  Indicated  113  h.p,  running  at 
105  levolulioni  per  minute.  Thli  wu  [nliowed  in  liqq  by  an 
engine  giving  6co  b.fa.p.  at  90  revoLutjona  per  minute  used  tor 
driving  a  blowing  cylinder  for  a  blaat  furnace.    It  had  a  lingle 

About  1000  ths  Gasmoloten  Fabrik  Deulz  built  an  Olio  cycle 

and  ifs  In.  ilioke,  ipeed  ij5  revolution!  per  minute:  It  wai 
coupled  direct  to  a  dyiuma.    Ctouley  Bioi,  Ltd.  took  up  the 
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Tvt-Cydt  £iiriiu.~Wli3e  the  Olla  ta 
develoiMng  as  above  dewaibed,  Inventon  were  iiaril  at  wort  « 
tbe  two-cycle  engine.  In  Britain  this  work  fell  moslly  upoe 
nerk,  BcAson  ud  Atkinson,  while  on  the  coniincDt  of  Europe 
Ibe  mott  penevering  and  determined  worker  wu  Koerting. 

Dugald  Clerk  began  work  on  Ibe  gas  engine  ai  the  end  of  tS^ 
Hii  bal  patent  wai  dated  1877  and  dealt  wlth«n  enipne  of  the 
air  preuute  vacuum  type.  Hii  next  patent  wai  No.  J04J  cd 
1878,  and  the  engine  there  deKribed  wai  eihlbited  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Show  al  Kllbum,  Lontlon,  1879-  In  it  a  puAp 
compressed  a  mixture  of  air  and  gas  Into  a  reservoir,  from  which 
It  entered  the  motor  cylintler  during  the  Atat  part  of  its  stroke. 
AElercut^S  ignition  was  caused  by  a  platinum  Igniter,  the  [Hstoa 
was  driven  forward,  and  eahausling  was  performed  on  the 
reluin  stroke.  This  engiiie  gave  three  b.h.p.,  and  it  waxchefint 
comptessioQ  eiploiloD  engine  ever  ma  giving  one  impulse  lor 
each  revolution  of  the  ctank  ihafl.  It  had 
diScultie*,  however,  whicb  prevented  it  from 

The  particular  type  of  en^ne  now  widely 
known  ax  operating  on  the  Cterk  cycle  wu 
patented  in  18S1  (Brit.  Pat.  No.  1089).  One 
of  the  earlieal  of  thoe  englaa  wa  let  up  U 
Lord  Kelvin's  laboratory  at  the  Gliieow 
liniveriiiy  and  used  for  the  purpc«e  of  dtiving 
a  Siemens  dynamo  and  aupplying  hlx  house 
with  electric  tight.  The  engine  wu  fint  ei- 
hilnted  in  the  Paris  Electrical  Exhibition  of 
1S81  and  the  London  Smoke  Abatement  Ex- 
hltdtion  of  the  aame  year.  In  this  en^ne  the 
charge  wu  not  compressed  by  a  aepanlo 
pump.  A  pumping  cylinder,  it  is  ttue,  wai 
used,  but  its  function  wai  to  act  metely  u  & 
of  gu-and  lit 
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Fio.  3.— End  Elevation  of  Otto  Cycle  Engine. 
large  gu  engine  at  an  early  date,  and  a  400  h.p.  engine  by  them 
wu  at  work  at  Brunner.  Mond  ft  Co.'s  works,  Winningion,  in 
□;  It  had  two  cylinders  ol  16  In.    diamelei  and  16  in.  ttioke, 
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Gil  en^nes  operating  on  the  Otto  cycle  ire  usually  of  theiingle 
acting  open  cylinder  type  up  to  about  soo  b.h.p.,  but  for  the 
larger  enginei  dosed  cylindert  of'  the  double  acting  type  are  used. 
The  enfpne  then  doeely  roembln  a  dnuhle  acting  aleam  engine. 
It  bu  *  cylinder  cover  with  packing  box  of  a  ipedal  type,  and. 
In  addition  to  the  water  Jacket  lumunding  the  cylinder  and 
combustion  ipaco,  (he  yaioa  and  piitoa  rod  are  hollow  and 
cooling  water  is  forced  through  them  by  *  pump.  Such  a  double 
acting  cyllndet  givei  two  succeeding  power  impubet  and  then 
two  charing  itrokes  so  that  one  levolullott  of  the  crank  shaft 
Is  occupied  in  charging  and  corapicssion.  while  tbesucoeding 
levolution  geta  two  power  impulsea.  For  atUl  larger  engines 
two  such  double  actitig  cy linden  are  arranged  In  tandem,  so  that 
one  piston  rod  runs  through  two  pistons  and  connects  to  a  slide 
in  front  and  to  one  crank  pin  by  a  connecting  rod.  Such  an 
en^neglvcxtwopover  impulses  for  every  revolution  of  the  crank 
shall.  The  grutest  power  developed  In  one  double  acting 
cylinder  ii  cUimed  by  Ehrhardt  and  Sehmer  for  a  cylinder  of 
45)  in.  diameter  by  sij  In.  stroke,  which  al  94  revolutiou  per 
minute  glvei  iiooLb.p. 


*  pressure  u  passible,  in  auch  a  way  that  the 
entering  charge  displaced   (he  exhaust  gaio 
through  ports  which  were  opened  by  the  over- 
running of  the  [uaton.    The  motor  piston  thus 
timed  and  controlled  the  exhaust  disdiarge,  and 
gave  a  power  impulse  for  every  revolution  cl 
the  crank.     Enginei  of  the  Clerk  type  were 
built  largely  by  Messrs  Sterne  &  Co.  of  Glasgow, 
the   Clerk   Cu   Engine    Co.   of  FhHaddphU, 
U.S.A.,  the  Campbell  Gu  Engine  Co.,  and  a 
modiUcation  wu  made  and  sold  In  consider- 
able   numbers    by    the    Stockport    Company. 
The  lapsing  of  the  Otto  patent,  however.   In 
rS76  caused  engineen  to  ne^ct  the  two  cyde  for  a  lime, 
although  a  little  later  It  was  introduced  for  unall  englDei  in  an 
ingenious  and  simple  modification  known  u  the  Day  engine. 
Tlils  two-cycle  engine  later  became  very  popular,  espedally  for 
motor  launch  work.    The  Clerk  cycle  ti  now  much  b  use  foi 
large  gu  engines  up  to  about  loeo  hone  as  modified  by  Meaui 
Kocning  of  Hanover. 

Tbc  Clerk  cyde  en^ae.  u  hunt  in  >88l.  It  shown  in 
at  Gc-  4.    Tbe  engine  eoatalns  two  cyliadera    a  power  cylip 
and  a  diiplacer  cylinder  B.    Tbe  lunetioa  of  th*  displBcer  cy 
11  to  take  in  a  combdatiUe  charge  ol  gu  and  ai ^  ' 


apiacir  ndindcr.  MxSiam- 
end  ol  tbe  Diotar  cylinder  are  placed  V-iliapeil  porta  E  whkh  ofn 
to  tlie  acnwiohen  By  an  eihaut  pipe.  The  nutwaid  tianl  ol  the 
motor  piston  C  cauKS  il  to  overrun  ^eae  pott*,  u  seen  ja6|.  4.  and 
allowi  Ibe  presHfe  in  the  cylinder  to  fan  to  alnusphefc.  Tteactiiia 
of  the  engine  is  u  foUowi:— The  diqiUcer  |dsIoa  Doo'ut  (orward 
moveawnl  draws  in  its  charge  ft  taa  and  a^,  and  it  is  aa  tiaied  with 
refennce  la  tbe  motor  piston  C  that  It  h^  returned  a  small  pcetioo 
of  iu  MRike  just  when  tbe  moKi  piscoa  ommu  tbe  exhaual  pecta 

in  the  cylinder  to  (all  to  atmowheic,  and  then  the  pieeiure  in  the 
di^ilacer  svercomes  the  pressure  ia  the  nutor  cySaia  and  open 
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two  Impubei  ps  nvdudan.  Heon  Uatbci'  &  Ritt  build  ■ 
Eoerting  to^ne  of  a  modified  type  la  En^and;  tn  engme  oF 
thdr  conitrudion  with  a  powcc  cylinder  ctf  about  ig  In.  and 


Fh.  Slbowmin  Imiiludina]  lection  thcpmlCraBd  pODIpcyUlldHI 

f  allubcr  a  Flatt  Kominc  cnriiw  aa  dw  CIcik  c^:  the  pevcr 

cyliwkr  Hctn  b  ihan  above  that  ol  the 

tniiop-  cyUndaih  bat  it  b  to  be  undentood  that 

ai  in  the  Cbrk  evbe  ihowii  at  fiv.  4.  The 
Kocrtfaif  ciiaffie,  bowevcr,  la  douue  actiM. 
wfaocaitheCkrlEeatiaeiniiiiifleactlfli.  Ihe 
pncr  cyliadcr  A  lui  a  power  fiaoa  A^  aad 

eylladen  are  exhauiC  portm  E  whkh  open  to  the 
■tBoephen  *iul  aie  oveiTua  by  the  piiUia  A' 
■t  both  cade  ct  the  itnike.  A*  and  A'  ue  ioM 
valvei  for  n*  and  air.  The  liiicle  actina  pump 
cvUaden  BB>  npifr  the  wr  nquind  l<c  the 
ckaiie,  and  th*  (hnbli  actliH  na  cyfinder  CC 
MppUHtha^B.  BothfaaaoirBiranledlnnn 
theie  cyUaden  by  aepazace  fani  ■  to  the  Inkt 
valvca  A*A*.  Tbb  au  pump  piatoH  an  tettend 
B>B<  and  the  jaa  parap  piitoa  C*.    The  oiain 


Fic.  4.— Sectional  Plaa  of  Ckrli  Cycle  EifiDe,  lUl. 
id  that  the  enhaiut  Eatei  are  crpclLcd  u  cempietely  at  po 


the  power  piatoii  A 
to  the  ttiiok  elr  pa 


"ponPFi" 


he  pamp  cran 
mV  wUchd 


[aoh  it  the  diifdaccr  about  a  richt  anfle  compared 
ID  uc  nuuii  uink.  The  laoccc  piitoii  on  iti  iiwtrolie  compceaen 
tbe  miied  charn  into  the  muat^epaee  Ci  and,  wbes  cDBnenioa 
ia  comc^te.  the  mixtun  it  ifsileil  by  the  ilide  valve  f.  Thi> 
prodoca  the  power  ex|dotloD  which  (oreea  the  pUoa  forwanl 
uatil  tbe  nhauit  porta  are  opened  BfllD.  By  thit  cycle  o<  opcn- 
liDfu  ooe  power  inlpulae  it  fiveo  for  every  TCvolutioo  of  the  crank. 
The  motor  cylinder  la  lUfTouadcd  by  a  water  iadcet  in  the  iwaal 

takm  o«t  bT«77  (NoTasM)'.    -  — 
of  itn-iUo  were  of  the  twoeyde  v/\ 
cylinder vu sard.  Thefiont eadc4 the 
by  a  cover  and  packing  boi,  and  wai  u 

piaion  wat  amnced  Id  oveinin  pom  in  ' 
tbe  eahauit  diicnar^  wat  not  timed  in 
valve  eontnUed  the  overrun  porU  and 
haul  dnuld  be  diicbarinl.    When  the 


the  tide  of  the  cylinder,  bi 
I  determined  when  the  e; 


■d  hil  tbe  cyhndcr  wiih  chsTfe.    Thit  mixture     _. 

a  ipace  at  the  end  ai  the  cylinder  and  ignitrd  by 

laa  of  a  Oame  iinldan  device.     RobKn'i  engine  wu  buUt  in 

ritedbyttiemMBlnaley  Hallallhcendol  ISSo.   Tbe  modem 
co^ne  dotely  reiemblei  the  RoUon  engine 


Day  ea^ne  dotely 

■D  far  at  lU  broado, — „ 

Atkinann*!  work  on  the  na  enfine  wat  bepia 
hi  1I7I,  hit  hrtt  patent  being  No.  111>  ol  1B79. 
The  enffine  deienbed  In  that  patent  tomcwbat 
rennbled  tbe  il7*  «<|:iw  of  Ocrk  at  exhibited  at 
Kilbnra.  AlUnion  wat  ingeniout  and  pertever- 
in  la  the  invention  of  twHiycle  ennoea.    Two 

The  fint  wat  kiwwn  at  the  "  IMIIerentlal " 
eiiKinc.  exhibited  at  the  Inventlaot  Exhibition, 
Loadon.  la  iMS-    A  later  engine  piidueed  by 

..: tabecTthe  "  Cyele^  engine    and  it 

h  bt  the  mott  economical  ot  alt  the 

fted  at  the  Society  of  Ant  tiiali  of 

-     -■— --     li^tini    in     i»8»-]M9- 

r  Bn*.,  and  many  of  bit 


£e  mole  air  pamp  pitteii  W  wUch  di 
other  air  pump  paton  B*  and  the 

■  MtriBB  thfoiwh  bQ  •' 

i^tnlve.  A^.>  an 

1  the  power  cylinder 


K 


:hed.  ■ 


at  fhe^s^s^riL. 

tome  of  tbe  hot  gaiea,  aad  w , 

teau  of  the  cyUnder  an  cooled  to  tome  extent.  Tbe  acii™  of  tbe 
enpne  ia  oactly  at  detciibed  eritb  regard  to  the  Clerk  cycle,  and 
tbe  amngemeat  of  the  two  cranka  at  about  right  anglet  to  each 
other  ia  auo  timilar.  Tbe  exhauit  ia  ditchaigeathrough  the  porta 
E»  and  tbe  inffMninf  charge  tilli  the  cylinder  m  the  lame  way  at  in 
tbe  Clerk  engme. 

Another  luge  continental  nt  ei^ne,  known  at  tbe  Oscbiikliner, 
operatea  on  a  modibcd  Ckrk  cycle  and  it  thown  in  lectional  plan 
at  h|.  6.  Tbe  motor  cylinder  A  hat  two  pittont  A^A*.  A^  being 
operated  by  a  centre  and  A"  by  two  outiide  crankt,  tide  rodt,  artd 
Croat  bead;  the  jnitaat  A^A*  Ehui  move  in  oppodle  directiont  and 
give  an  tdective  itRike  of  double  that  due  Id  one  cnnk.  B  it  the 
air  and  gaa  pump  dealing  with  air  on  one  lide  of  ila  piiton  aod  gaa 
on  the  eeher.  A  chambs  C  opent  to  an  air  reaervoir  suppUed  from 
Ihe  pump  and  to  the  power  cyHodcr  by  port*  C 1  a  tinubr  chamber 

cylinder  by  portt  [)■.  The  exiauti  porta  E  an  pnnridcd  at  Ihe  other 
end  of  tbe  cyUnder.  When  the  fnnt  plttoa  ovemmi  tbe  exbauit 
porta  E  the  prcatuie  within  the  power  cylinder  Fallt  to  atmoaphen; 
.i_  ".— ■;  j,ii(,„  ,fc„  „pn„  the  air  porti  O  and  air  under  ilighi 

(Girrin.  —  >-  '-" ■  -  '1^'-  '—  <~  — ■■-  -"-■- 


Atkimon  joined  Cnmley 

Four-cyde  en^ea  now  pracfltaHy  mono-  M™iuib^FUn!l 
poliic  the  field  of  the  tmaller  inlnnal  com- 
bmtion  engbie*,  and  very  lai^  enginet  are  alto  tonitrucled 
on  Ihia  plan.    The  two-cycle,  or  Clerk  cyde  engine*,  how- 
ever, compete  Urongly  with  the    foui-cyde    (or    latge    gai 
esgina  uiing  blait   furnace  gaa.    Koerting  enginea  on  the 

Oerk  cyde  an  now  built  giviog  1000  iJi.p.  per  double  acting     r.  "^  Mathoi  oii  B^Mli' 
Buta  cylindei,  and  one  power  cylinder  on  thit  method  gi« 


of  Two-Cyde  Ei«iae  (Koerting-Clerfc), « 


.ndoubtedly  making  great  profnat,  aa  wm  be 
itercRiae  peniculan  prepared  in  iqoB  bv  Mr 
giving  ihe  nvmberm  and  hone  power  of  large 
— ' -.ly  manulectuied  in  Europe : — 
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Uhbi  CroMlnr  BratlwL  Umlnd.  »«>«*.  whb  u  iKn^U 
«Ii3MBb-P-:  Hon Ehrbudt&SebmB.M noun, touri59.740 
hA;  tbc  Otio  GumoMRii  Fabrik,  Si,  toul  47,400  h.p.;  GebrOdet 
KoertiBC.  198.  total  l6s,7^  b.^:  SodM  Ahuinne,  ss,  tout 
ajrfiob.p.:  SociMIobnCocbErtll,  l4S.tout  iai^Sb.p.1  Stattt 
Smtt,  Wluatlnir,  67,  (out  WaO  Lp-i    Vetciiii(le  MaKbioHi- , 


Fig-  6-'^AjTviErcaut  <£  OecbdliAUBer  Gai  Engir 

(■brikeD,AiinburiaDdN<lnibsi,lIs,toUt956,>4ah^  Tlicnicui 
power  of  cacb  fu  cneiiK  nude  by  Ma«n  EErbardt  4  Sehrnn-  and 
the  Aufibun  and  NDmbsi  ammnia  u  io  ach  ate  1100  h.p. 
It  u  MalHl  Ui*t  is  <HK  factory  there  are  lu  tagina  nprcKntiDg 
■  tMaloutputof  JS,OBah.p.  lliete  European  Large  gaa  eoGina  thiu 

five  nearly  STSiOOD  "■  -  *— •' 

Tbe  iBMaUalion  c 


Slat  Co.,  BuHilo,  ticwYo, 
{■Suded  16  blowing 


CAdal™".* 
uan  [d  tbe  Ul 


DrLa  Vnin 
dynanw  to  pre 


mittqie  cylinder  |ai 


been  diipUced  bjrdectrfcil  ignltEoD  of  both  Ugb  and  low  tonioD 

typa;  all  large  gas  engiiia  are  ignited  dectiiolly  and  geoerall]' 

by  Dore  than  one  igniter  per  cylinder, 
Tbc  gDveming  of  large  gas  engine*,  too,  i*  now  eSected  lo  as 

to  keep  up  continuity  of  impiiliel  by  the  method  dtber  el 
Uuoltling  the  chaise  inlet  or  by  vuying  the 
point  of  idminioD  of  gai  akne  or  air  and  gai 

It  may  be  uld,  indtcd,  irithoat  cxaggHv 
(ion,  tbat  tbe  vhde  world  h  now  alive  to 
the  pcnsibilitiei  of  the  intental-cambuaiioD 
motor,  and  that  progrr^'  will  be  more  and 
more  rapid.  This  motor  hai  aluHBt  fulfilled 
the  expectations  of  thoae  engineen  wbo 
have  devoted  a  large  part  of  Ihdr  live*  to 
its  iludy  and  advancement.  They  art  look- 
ing forward  now  to  tbe  tninptetion  of  tbe 
work  begun  u  many  yean  ago,  and  ctpKt, 
■t  no  distant  date,  to  find  tbe  intciB*l-cofn- 
buslion  motor  compeling  with  Uie  tteam 
Its  latot  form,  tbe  iteam  turbioe,  OD  >ea  at 
loo  at  prtMOt  OB  land. 

my  al  Fimr-Cydt  E»iiii«.— The  Otto  ud  Clok 

uHially  dajgiiated  respectively  four-cycle  and 

a  type  four  stroket  «e  occetary  to 

cycle  of  tbe  engine  aod  in  tbe  CIcik 


Indicated  ihemul  hBi 
tbe  total  bat  ti  enmbi 


l™"5,e^ 


Ff^'t- 


at  tbe  proponba  1^ 

ike  thermal  efficmcy 


^rctiw  cflidency  of  the  cogEne  for  doCng  work.    In  tbe  cariy  na 
fDgiDa  tbc  indicated  thermal  effideney  was  only  it^aaahownlry 


Tails  t. — tidittlii  a*J  Bi 


d^di.^ 


■ctisE  cylinder  four  pairt,  in 
tandem,  at  tba  Fnnco-Brlliah 
Eihibitioa  of  1908;  ll  gave  75a 
h.p..  and  tbe   piMOM   weic    on 


ne  million  hcne- 
<a  of  Urge  gas 


ifS 


FonuKto37K.an.ofln 

..- ;n  higber  effiucncio,  but  p 

Hn  ordiiury  bnl  practice  of  1909.    Table  t.  fa 
I  ibow  tbii  advance.    It  tbowi,  in  addition  to 

(  neTmal  Eijkincy  if  Fimr-Cydt  Enfhia  frtm  i 

Brake 

E^deocy. 


Slaby 

Thumon 
Society  of  Am 


Inat.  CiviL  Eng. 

Bumall 

Hopkinion 


■A 


Dian.  Simke. 

9- J'  xii- 
9Dg'Xi4 


Cconley 

GriSnfc..,-^ 

Beck  <5^:yck) 


^-  ■  - 

Cnattf 


National 

Cnwicv 
CockHft 

National 


CajHtaine  of  Frankfort.< 
uitd  lor  towing  purpose 
gas  engines  opeiated  by 


enuously    pumicd. 

n-Main    hai    built    several    vessels 
la  which  the  vessel  is  driven  by 

acanl  ol  suction  gss-producert  con- 

^ .    ...rsThomyctoft  aodMosrsBeardmore 

in  Great  Britain  have  adapted,  the  Capilaine  doigni,  and 
both  firms  have  applied  them  to  sea-going  vessels.  Thorny- 
croft  to  a  gas  launch  trliich  hu  been  tested  in  the  Solent, 
and  Beardmore  to  la  old  gunboat,  the  "Ritlter."  The 
"  Battler  "  was  fitted  with  fiwt-cylinder  Otto  cycle  enpnes  and 
tuctioa  gas-producers  giving  ^00  i.h.p.,  and  baa  sailed  Boroe 
I  joo  m.  tinder  gas  poweT-only-  There  are  many  difficollics  to 
be  overcome  beloie  large  light  and  BuSdentty  slow-moving  gas 
engines  can  be  installed  on.  board  ship,  but  progress  is  being 
Dudt,  and  without  doubt  aU  difficultiei  will  be  ultimately 
•ntmounted  and  gas  power  lucceaifuUy  applied  to  ships  for 
both  large  and  small  power. 
The  fiame  and  incandtacent  tube  metbodi  of  ignition  have 


- -;hanical  efficieiKy, 

engine  dinensioas.  types 

_, - „  seen  that  brake  Oiermal 

eGdencyhualioinccuicdfniin  I4%t0  3i%;  thu  K practically 
one-third  oi  the  whole  heat  <rf  eDaibin(»a  '■•  ^wined  by  these 

rtrniuJ  E^iatit  ej  T^Bt-CjtU  Enptai. — ll  has  bcm  lound  tbat 
IwOH^ycte  engines  preienl  greater  practical  dificulties  in  nxard  to 
obtaining  high  indicalcd  and  brake  thermal  efficiencies,  but  tbe 
Ibemodynamic  considentiom  am  not  aSecled  by  tbe  practical 
difficulties.  Aa  ihown  by  Tat>le  II.,  thcM  Uiglnea  inprovid  in 
indicated  tbcrmal  eSciency  from  the  value  ol  I6'4%  attained  in 
1SS4  to  tg^  in  1903.  wjiile  the  brake  tbemal  efiHwocy  nee  in  the 
■amepenod  Irani  l4%to»%.  Tbe  nunben  in  Table  II.  are  ant 
H  well  estabUihed  asIhoK  inTabkt.   Ttie  fsur.cyele  engines  have 


'The  value  «"/.  i«  deduced  by  the  author  from  tbe  Inn-CE. 
•This  value  is,  in  the  authoc'a  view,  too  highj   probably  due  to 
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tint  the  mecbanical  efficiaicy  of  the  early  Gerk  enginei  was  84%. 
while  in  the  later  large  engines  of  the  same  type  it  has  (alien  tp  7^%. 
StOMdardstjf  Thermal  Efickncy. — ^To  set  up  an  absolute  standard 
of  thcrnal  efficiency  it  is  necessary  to  know  in  a  comfilete  manner 
the  physical  and  chemical  oroperties  and  oocunences  in  a  gaseous 
exploston.  A  great  deal  01  attention  has  been- devoted  to  gaseous 
explosiona  by  experimenters  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  much  knowledge  has  been  obtained  from  the  work  of 
Mallard  and  Le;  Chatelier.  Clerk.  Langen,  Petavel.  Hopkinson  and 
Bairstow  and  Alexander.    From  these  and  other  experiments  it  is 

Knble  to  measure  approximately  the  internal  energy  or  the  specific 
ts  of  the  gases  of  combubtion  at  very  high  temperatures,  such 
as  aooo*  C.;  and  to  advance  the  knowledge  on  the  subject  a  com- 


explosions  Dugala  Clerk  proposed  what  is  called  the  air  sundard. 
Thb' standard  has.  been  used  for  many  yean,  and  it  was  officially 
adopted  by  a  committee  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ap- 
pointed in  1903,  thb  committee's  two  reports,  dated  March  1905 
and  December  190s,  definitely  adopting  the  air*standard  cycle  as 
the  standard  of  efficiency  for  internal  combustion  engines.  This 
standard  assumes  that  the  working  fluid  b  air,  that  its  specific  heat 
b  constant  throughout  the  range  of  temperature,  and  that  the 

Table  \\,—Indicatad  and  Braka  Thermal  Efficiency  of  Two-cycle  Engines  from  1884  to  1908. 


Mechanical 
Efficiency. 

Name  of 
Experimenter. 

Year. 

Dimensions 
of  Motor 
Cylinders. 

Indicated 

Thermal 

Efficiency. 

Brake 

Thermal 

Efficiency. 

Type  of  Engihc. 

Percent. 
«4 

75 
75 

6arrett     .     .     . 
Stockport  Ca 
.Clerk  .... 
Atkinson  .     .     . 
Meyer       .     .     . 
Mather  &PUtf   . 

1884 
1884 
1887 
1885 

1903 
1907 

Diam.    Stroke. 
9*    X    ao» 

.  •              « • 

r,  X  .5' 

a6rx(2'X37i') 

Percent. 
l6'4 

•  • 

30-3 

•  « 

306 

Per  cent. 

14 
ii-a 

i6-9 
15 
29 
23 

Clerk-Steme 

Andrews  &  Co. 

Ckrk-Tangye 

Atkinson 

Oechelh&user 

Kocrting 

value  of  the  ratio  between  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  and 
constant  pressure  b  1-4.  The  air-standard  efficiency  for  different 
cycles  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  report  of  that  committee, 
but  space  here  only  allows  of  a  short  discussion  of  the  various  cycles 
using  compression  previous  to  ignition. 

For  sucn  engines  there  are  three  symmetrical  thermodynamic 
cycles,  and  each  cycle  has  the  maumum  thermal  efficiency  possible 
for  the  conditions  assumed.  The  three  types  may  be  defined  as 
cycles  of  (i)  constant  temperature,  (3)  constant  pressure,  and  (3) 
constant  volume. 

The  term  constant  temperature  indicates  that  the  supply  of  heat 
b  added  at  constant  temperature.  In  thb  cycle  adiabatK  compres- 
sion b  assumed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  working  fluid  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  point.  The  fluid  then  expands  at  constant 
temperature,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  b  added  at  a  constant 
temperature,  whkh  b  the  highest  temperature  of  the  cycle.  The 
beat  supply  b  stopped  at  a  certain  period,  and  then  the  fluid  adia- 
batically  expands  until  the  temperature  falb  to  the  lowest  tempera- 
Cure.  A  compression  operation  then  takes  place  at  the  lowest 
tempeiature,  so  that  the  necessary  heat  b  discharged  by  isothermal 
compression  at  the  lower  temperature.  It  will  be  nxognixed  that 
thb  u  the  Carnot  cycle,  and  the  efficiency  E  is  the  maximum  possible 
between  the  temperature  limits  in  acxordance  with  the  well-known 
second  law  of  thermo-dynamica.  Thb  efficiency  b  E  -  (T — T*)/T  • 
I  — T*/T,  where  T  b  the  absolute  temperature  at  which  heat  is  sup- 
plied and  T*  the  absolute  temperature  at  which  heat  b  dischar^^. 

It  b  obvious  that  the  temperatures  before  and  after  compression 
are  here  the  same  as  the  lower  and  the  higher  temperatures,  so  that 
if  f  be  the  temperature  before  compression  and  <«  the  temperature 
after  compression,  then  E  •  I  —!//«.  This  equation  in  effect  says  that 
thermal  efficiency  operating  on  the  Carnot  cycle  depends  upon  the 
temperatures  before  and  ^fter  compression. 

Tne  constant  pressure  cycle  b  so  called  because  heat  b  added  to 
the  working  fluid  at  constant  pressure.  In  thb  cycle  adbbatic 
compression  raises  the  pressure — not  the  temperature — from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  limit.  At  the  higher  limit  of  pressure,  heat  b 
added  while  the  working  fluid  expands  at  a  constant  pressure. 
The  temperature  thus  iiKreases  in  proportion  to  increase  01  volume. 
When  the  heat  supply  ceases,  adbbatic  expansion  proceeds  and 
reduces  the  pressure  of  the  working  fluid  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
point.  Agaun  here  we  are  dealing  with  pressure  and  not  temperature. 
The  beat  in  thb  case  b  discharged  from  the  cyde  at  tne  lower 
pressure  but  at  diminishing  temperature.  It  can  be  shown  in  this 
case  also  that  E"i— ///«,  that  is.  that  although  the  maximum 
temperature  of  the  working  fluid  is  hisher  than  the  temperature  of 
compression  and  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  adbbatic  expansion 
b  higher  than  the  lower  temperature,  yet  the  proportion  of  heat 
convertible  into  work  b  determined  here  also  by  the  ratio  of  the 
temperatures  before  and  after  compression. 

Tne  constant  volume  cycle  is  so  called  because  the  heat  required 
b  added  to  the  working  fluid  at  constant  volume.    In  thb  cycle 


adiabatic  oompreanon  raises  the  preaaure  and  temperature  pf  the 
working  fluid  through  a  certain  range;  the  heat  supply  b  added 
while  the  volume  remains  constant,  that  b,  the  volume  to  which 
the  fluid  b  diminished  by  compression.  Adbbatic  expansion  re- 
duces the  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  working  fluid  until  the 
volume  b  the  same  as  the  original  volume  before  compression,  and 
the  necessary  heat  b  discharged  from  the  cycle  at  constant  volume 
during  fallinj^  temperature.  Htft  also  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
thermal  efficiency  depends  on  the  ratio  between  the  temperature 
before  compression  and  the  temperature  after  compression.  It 
b  as  before  E  •  1  —tlt^.  Where  t  b  the  temperature  and  9  the  volume 
before  compression,  and  l<  the  temperature  and  v«  the  volume  after 

adbbatic  compresuoa,  it  can  be  shown  that  (- )  « r,  so  that  E 
may  be  written 

and  if  v<^  ■*  i/r,  the  compreauon  ratio,  then 

Thus  in  all  three  symmetrica]  cycles  of  constant  temperature, 
consunt  pressure  and  consunt   volume  the  thermal   efficiency 

depends  only  on  the  ratio  of  the 
maximum  volume  before  com- 
pression to  the  volume  after  com- 
pression: and.  given  thb  ration 
called  l/r,  which  does  not  depend 
in  an)r  way  upon  temperature 
determinations  but  only'  upon  the 
construction  and  valve-setting  of 
the  engine,  we  have  a  means  of 
settling  the  ideal  efficiency  proper 
for  the  particular  engine.  Any 
desired  ideal  cflkiency  may  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  cycles 
by  selecting  a  suitable  compres- 
sion ratia  Table  III.,  giving  the 
theoretical  thermal  efficiency  for  these  three  symmetrical  cycles  of 
constant  temperature,  pressure  and  volume,  extends  from  a 
compression  ratio  of    |   to  tIi^^*-  Such    compreasion   ratios  as 

Table  III. --Theoreiical  Thermal  ^fidency  for  the  Three  Symmetrical 
Cycles  of  Constant  Temperature,  Pressure  and  Volume, 


l/r 


E 

0-346 
0-36 
0-4; 
o* 


>-48 


,1 


>-55 
>«6i 


Q. 

0-70 
0-85 


too  are,  of  course,  not  used  in  practice.  The  ocdtnary  valu^ 
in  constant  volume  engines  ranges  from  1th  to  4th.  In  the 
Diesel  engine,  which  b  a  constant  pressure  engine,  the  ratio  b 
usually  I'jth.  As  the  value  of  i/r  increases  beyond  certain  limits, 
the  effective  power  for  aiven  cylinder  dimensions  diminislies, 
because  the  temperature  01  compression  b  rapidly  approaching  the 
*  "^'    "^  '    '         ':nus  a  compreasion 

to  about  1600*  C, 
iplosion  temperature  for 
ordinary  purposes,  it  follows  that  a  very  small  amount  of  work 
would  be  posnble  from  an  engine  using  such  compressions,  apart 
from  other  mechanical  conuderations.  It  has  k>ng  been  recognised 
that  constant  pressure  and  constant  volume  engines  have  the  same 
themul  efficiency  for  similar  range  of  compression  temperature, 
but  Prof.  H.  L.  Callendar  first  pointed  out  the  interesting  Tact  that 
a  Carnot  cycle  engine  b  equally  dependent  upon  the  ratio  of  the 
temperature  before  and  after  compression,  and  that  its  eflkiency  for 
a  given  compression  ratio  is  the  same  as  the  efficiencies  proper  for 
constant  pressure  and  constant  volume  engines.  P^.  Callendar 
demonstrated  this  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En^ncers 
Committee  on  thermal  standards  in  1904.  The  work  of  this  com- 
mittee, together  with  Clerk's  invcstintions,  prove  that  in  modern 
gas-engines  up  to  to  50  h.p.  it  may  oe  taken  that  the  best  result 
possibw  in  practice  b  given  by  multiplying  the  air-standard  value 
by  '7.  For  instance,  an  engine  with  a  compression  ratio  of  one-third 
has  an  air-standard  efficiency  of  0*36,  and  the  actual  indicated 
efficiency  of  a  wcll-dcsigncd  engine  should  be  '^  multiplied  by  •?  • 
0-35.  If,  however,  the  compreasion  ratio  be  raised  to  one-fifth,  tnen 
the  air-standard  value  '^8  multiplied  fa^  -7  gives  '316.  The  ideal 
efficiency  of  the  real  working  fluid  can  Be  proved  tobe  about  3o% 
short  of  the  air-standard  values  given.  (D.  C.) 

OASKELL,  BUZABBTH  CLBOHORIT  (1810-1865),  English 
novelist  and  biognipher»  was  bom  on  the  39th  of  September  1810 
in  Lindsay  Row,  Chelsoi,  London,  since  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  Cbeyne  Walk.  Her  father,  William  Stevenson  (i 773-1829), 
came  from  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  had  been  successively  Uni- 
tarian minbter,  fanner,  boarding-house  keeper  for  students  at 
Edinburgh,  editor  o(  the  Seals  Magazitu,  and  contributor  to  the 
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Edinburgh  Renew,  before  he  received  the  post  of  Keeper  of  the 
Records  to  the  Treasury,  which  he  held  until  his  death.  His  first 
wife,  Elizabeth  Holland,  was  Mrs  Gaskell's  mother.  She  was  a 
Holland  of  Sandlebridge,  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  in  which  county 
the  family  name  had  long  been  and  is  still  of  great  accounL  Mrs 
Stevenson  died  a  month  after  her  daughter  was  bom,  and  the 
babe  was  carried  into  Cheshire  to  Knutsford  to  be  adopted  by  her 
aunt,  Mrs  Lumb.  Thus  her  childhood  wasspent  in  the  pleasant 
environment  that  she  has  idealized  in  Crartford*.  At  fifteen  years 
of  age  she  went  to  a  boarding-school  at  St'ratford-on-Avon,  kept 
by  Miss  Byerley,  where  she  remained  until  her  seventeenth  year. 
Then  came  occasional  visits  to  London  to  see  her  father  and  his 
second  wife,  and  after  her  father's  death  in  1829  to  her  uncle, 
Swinton  Holland.  Two  winters  seem  (o  have  been  spent  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  the  family  of  William  Turner,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  and  a  third  in  Edinburgh  On  the  30th  of  August  1832 
she  was  married  in  the  parish  church  of  Knutsford  to  William 
Gaskell,  minister  of  the  Unitarian  chapel  in  Cross  Street,  Man- 
chester, and  the  author  of  many  treatises  and  sermons  in  support 
of  his  own  reUgious  denomination.  Mr  Gaskell  held  the  chair  of 
English  history  und  literature  in  Manchester  New  College. 

Henceforth  MrsGaskell'slifebelongedtoManchfster.  Sheand 
her  husband  lived  first  in  Dover  Street,  then  in  Rumford  Street, 
and  finally  in  1850  at  84  Plymouth  Grove.  Her  literary  '  life 
began  with  poetry.  She  and  her  husband-  aspired  4o  emulate 
George  Crabbe  and  write  the  annab  of  the  Manchester  poor.  One 
poetic  "  Sketch,"  which  appeared  in  Blackwood't  Magazine  for 
January  1837,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  outcome  of  this 
ambition.  Henceforth ,  while  in  perfect  union  in  all  else,  husband 
and  wife  were  to  go  their  separate  literary  ways,  Mrs  Gaskell  to 
become  a  successful  novelist,  whose  books  were  to  live  side  by  side 
with  those  of  greater  masters,  Mr  Gaskell  to  be  a  distinguished 
Unitarian  divine,  whose  sermons,  lectures  and  hymns  are  now  all 
but  forgot  ten.  In  her  earlier  married  life  M  rs  Gaskell  was  mainly 
occupied  with  domestic  duties— she  had  seven  children — ^and 
philanthropic  work  among  the  poor.  Her  first  published  prose 
effort  was  probably  a  letter  that  she  addressed  to  William 
Howitt  on  hearing  that  he  contemplated  a  volume  entitled 
Visits  to  Remarkable  Places.  She  then  told  the  legend  of  Clopton 
Hall,  Warwickshire,  as  she  had  heard  it  in  schooldays,  and 
Howitt  incorporated  the  letter  in  that  book,  which  was  published 
in  1 840.  Serious  authorship,  however,  does  not  seem  tohave been 
commenced  until  four  or  five  years  later.  In  1844  Mr  and  Mrs 
Gaskell  visited  North  Wales,  where  their  only  son  "  WilUe  " 
died  of  scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  ten  months,  and  it  was,  it  is 
said,  to  distract  Mrs  Gaskell  from  her  sorrow  that  her  husband 
suggested  a  long  work  of  fiction,  and  Mary  Bartan  was  begun. 
There  were  earlier  short  stories  in  Hovntt*s  Journal,  where 
"  LibbieMarsh'sThree  Eras  "  and  "The  Sexton's  Hero"  appeared 
in  1 84  7.  B  ut  it  was  Mary  Barton :  A  Tale  of  Manchester  Life  that 
laid  the  foundation  of  Mrs  Gaskell's  literary  career.  It  was 
completed  in  1847  and  offered  to  a  publisher  who  returned  it 
unread.  It  was  then  sent  to  Chapman  &  Hall,  who  retained  the 
manuscript  for  a  year  without  reading  it  or  communicating  with 
the  author.  A  reminder,  however,  led  to  its  being  sought  for, 
considered  and  accepted,  the  publishers  agreeing  to  pay  the 
author  £100  for  the  copyright.  It  was  published  anonymously 
in  two  volumes  in  1848.  This  story  had  a  wide  popularity,  and 
its  author  secured  first  the  praise  and  then  the  friendship  of 
Carlyle,  Landor  and  Dickens.  Dickens  indeed  asked  her  in  1850 
to  become  a  contributor  to  his  new  magazine  Household  Words, 
and  here  the  whole  of  Cranford  appeared  at  intervals  from 
December  1851  to  May  1853,  exclusive  of  one  sketch,  reprinted 
in  the  "  World's  Chissics  "  edition  (1907),  that  was  published  in 
All  the  Year  Round  for  November  1863.  Earlier  than  this, 
indeed,  for  the  very  first  number  of  Household  Words  she  had 
written  "  Lizzie  Leigh."  Mrs  Gaskell's  second  book, however,  was 
The  Moorland  Cottage,  a  dainty  little  volume  that  appeared  at 
Christmas  1850  with  illustrations  by  Birket  Foster.  In  the 
Christmas  number  of  Household  Words  for  1853  appeared  "  The 
Squire's  Story,"  reprinted  in  Lime  Leigh  and  other  Tales  in  1865. 
In  1853  appeared  another  long  novel,  Ruth,  and  the  incomparable 


Cranford,  This  last — now  the  most  popular  of  her  boob»~-j^  an 
idyll  of  village  life,  largely  inspired  by  girlish  memories  of  Knuts> 
ford  and  its  people.  In  Ruth,  which  first  appeared  in  three 
volumes,  Mrs  Gaskell  turned  to  a  delicate  treatment  of  a  girl's 
betrayal  and  her  subsequent  rescue.  Once  more  we  are  intro- 
duced to  Knutsford,  thinly  disguised,  and  to  the  lluke  Unitarian 
chapel  In  that  town  where  the  author  had  worshipped  in  early 
years.  In  1855  North  and  South  was  published.  It  had  previously 
appeared  serially  in  Household  Words.  Then  came — in  ^857— 
the  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronti,  in  two  volumes.  Miss  Bronte,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Mrs  Gaskell  and  had  exchanged 
visits,  died  in  March  1855.  Two  years  earlier  she  had  begged  her 
publishers  tp  postpone  the  issue  of  her  own  novel  Villette  in  order 
that  her  friend's  Rutk  should  not  suffer.  This  biography,  by  its 
vivid  presentation  of  the  sad,  melancholy  and  indeed  tragic 
story  oi  the  three  Bronte  sisters,  greatly  widened  the  interest  in 
their  writings  and  gave  its  author  a  considerable  place  among 
English  biographers.  But  much  matter  was  contained  in  the 
first  and  second  editions  that  was  withdrawn  front  the  third. 
Certain  statements  made  by  the  writer  as  to  the  school  of 
Chartotte  Bronte's  infancy,  an  identification  ctf  Che  "  Lowood  "  of 
Jane  Eyre  with  the  existing  scbool,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
story  of  Bramwell  Bronte's  ruin  having  been  caused  by  the 
woman  in  whose  house  he  had  lived  as  tutor,  brought  threats  of 
libel  actions.  Apologies  were  published,  and  the  tUrd  edition  of 
the  book  was  modified,  as-  Mrs  Gaskell  dedaresi  by  "  another 
hand."  The  book  in  any  case  remains  one  of  the  best  bk>graphies 
in  the  language.  An  introduction  by  Mrs  Gaskell  ta  the  then 
popular  novel,  Mabel  Vaughan,  was  also  included  id  her  work  of 
this  year  1857,  but  no  further  book  was  published  by  her  until 
1859,  when,  under  the  title  of  Round  the  Sofa,  sbecollectedmanyof 
hercontributionstoperiodicalliterature.  RoundtheSofa^ppcucd 
in  two  volumes,  the  first  containing  only  "  My  Lady  Ludlow," 
the  second  five  short  stories.  These  stories  re^>peared  the  sam« 
year  in  one  volume  as  My  Lady  Ludlow  and  oiher  Tales.  In  the 
next  year  i860  appeared  yet  another  volume  of  short  stories, 
entitled  Right  at  Last  and  other  Tales.  The  title  story  had 
appeared  two  years  earlier  in  Household  Words  as  "  The  Sin  of  a 
Father."  In  1862  Mrs  Gaskell  wrote  a  preface  to  a  little  book,  by 
Colonel  Vecchj,  translated  from  the  Xteixut—Carihaldi  and 
Caprera,  and  in  1863  she  published  her  last  long  novel,  Syitia's 
Lovers,  dedicated  "  to  My  dear  Husband  by  her  who  bat  l^nows 
his  Value."  After  this  we  have — ^in  1863 — a  one^volume  story, 
A  Darh  Night's  Worh,  and  in  the  same  year  Cousin  Phyllis  and 
other  Tales  appeared.  Reprinted  short  stories  from  All  the 
Year  Round,  ComhiU  Magazine,  and  other  publications,  tend  to 
lengthen  the  number  of  books  published  by  Mrs  Gaskell  during 
her  lifetime.     TheCreyWomanandother  Tales  hppeued  in  1865. 

Mrs  Gaskell  died  on  the  i2th  of  November  1865  at  Holybum, 
Alton,  Hampshire,  in  a  house  she  had  just  purchased  ^th  the 
profits  of  her  writings  as  a  present  for  her  husband.  She  was 
buried  in  the  little  graveyard  of  the  Knutsford  Unitarian  church. 
Her' unfinished  novel  Wives  and  daughters  was  published  in  (wo 
volumes  in  1866. 

Mrs  Gaskell  has  enjoyed  an  ever  gaining  popularity  since  her 
death.  Cranford  has  been  published  in  a  hundred  forms  knd 
with  many  ilfustrators.  It  is  unanimously  accepted  as  a  classic. 
Scarcely  less  recognition  is  awarded  to  the  Life  of  Charlotte 
Bronti,  which  is  in  every  library.  The  many  volumes  of  noveband 
stories  seemed  of  less  secure  permanence  until  the  falling  in  of  their 
copyrights  revealed  the  fact  that  a  dozen  publishers  thought  them 
worth  reprinting.  The  most  complete  editions,^  however,  are  the 
'*  KnuUford  Edition,"  edited  with  introductions  by  A.W  Ward,  in 
eight  volumes  (Smith,  Elder),  and  the  *'  Worid's  Classics  " eilition, 
edited  by  Clement  Shorter,  in  10  volumes  (Henry  Froude,  1908). 

There  u  no  biogiacthy  of  Mrs  Gaskdl,  she  having  forbidden  the 
publication  of  any  01  her  letters.  See,  however,  the  biqgraj^ical 
introduction  to  the  "  Knutsford  "  Mary  Barton  by  A.  W.  Ward; 
the  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens;  Women  Writers,  bv  C.  I.  Hamilton, 
second  scries;  H.  B.  Stowe's  Life  and  LOters,  edited  by  Annie  Fields: 
Autobiography  of  Mrs  Fletcher;  Mrs  CaskeU  and  Knutsford,  by 
Q.  A.  Payne;  Cranford,  with  a  preface  by  Anno  Thackeray  Ritchie; 
Ecrieains  niodemes  de  I'Angklerre,  by  £aule  MonC^t.  (C.  K.  S.) 
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OASSBNDI*  [Gassbnd],  PIBRRB  (1592-1655),  French  philo- 
sopher, scientist  and  mathematician,  was  born  of  poor  parents 
at  Champterder,  near  Dignc,  in  Provence,  on  the  32nd  of  January 
159a.  At  a  very  early  age  he  gave  indications  of  remarkable 
mental  powers  and  was  sent  to  the  college  at  Digne.  He  showed 
particular  aptitude  for  languages  and  mathematics,  and  it  is 
said  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  invited  to  lecture  on 
rhetoncat  the  college.  Soon  afterwards  he  entered  the  university 
of  Aiz;  to  study  philosophy  under  P.  Fcsaye.  In  1612  he  was 
called  to  the  college  of  Digne  to  lecture  on  theology.  Four 
years  later  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  at  Avignon, 
and  in  2617  he  took  holy  orders.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Aix,  and  seems  gradually  to 
have  withdrawn  from  theology.  He  lectured  principally  on  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  conforming  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
orthodox  methods.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  followed 
with  interest  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  and  Kepler,  and  became 
vaon  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  Peripatetic  system.  It  was 
the  period  of  revolt  against  the  Aristotelianism  of  the  schools, 
and  Gasaendi  shared  to  the  full  the  empirical  tendencies  of  the 
age.  He,  too,  began  to  draw  up  objections  to  the  Aristotelian 
philoaophy,  but  did  not  at  first  venture  to  publish  them.  In 
1624,  however,  after  he  had  left  Aix  for  a  canonry  at  Grenoble, 
he  printed  the  first  part  of  his  ExercUaliones  paradoxUae  adversus 
AriOotdeos,  A  fragment  of  the  second  book  was  published 
later  at  La  Haye  (1659),  but  the  remaining  five  were  never 
composed,  Gassendi  apparently  thinking  that  after  the  Discus- 
sionts  Ptripaieticae  of  Francesco  Patrizzi  little  field  was  left 
for  hb  labours. 

After  2628  Gassendi  travelled  in  Flanders  and  Holland. 
During  this  time  he  wrote,  at  the  instance  of  Mersenne,  his 
exanaination  of  the  mystical  philosophy  of  Robert  Fludd  {Epis- 
Udica  dissertaHo  in  qua  praecipua  principia  philosopkiae  Ro. 
Fluddi  dtlegurUur,  2631),  an  essay  on  parhelia  {Epistata  de 
parkdiis),  and  some  valuable  observations  on  the  transit  of 
Mercury  which  had  been  foretold  by  Kepler.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1632,  and 'two  years  later  became  provost  of  the 
cathedral  church  at  Digne.  Some  years  were  then  spent  in 
travelling  through  Provence  with  the  duke  of  Angoul£me,' 
governor  of  the  department.  The  only  literary  work  of  this 
period  is  the  lAJe  of  Peiresc,  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  was  translated  into  English.  In  1642  he  was  engaged  by 
Mersenne  in  controversy  with  Descartes.  His  objections  to  the 
fundamental  propositions  of  Descartes  were  published  in  1642; 
they  appear  as  the  fifth  in  the  series  contained  in  the  works 
of  Descartes.  In  these  objections  Gassendi's  tendency  towards 
the  empirical  school  of  speculation  appears  more  ^pronounced 
than  in  any  of  his  other  writings.  In  2645  he  accepted  the  chair 
of  mathematics  in  the  College  Royal  at  Paris,  and  lectured  for 
many  years  with  great  success.  In  addition  to  controversial 
writings  on  physical  questions,  there  appeared  during  this  period 
the  first  of  the  works  by  which  he  is  known  in  the  history  of 
philosophy^  In  2647  he  published  the  treatise  De  vita,  moribus, 
et  docirina  Epieuri  libri  octo.  The  work  was  well  received,  and 
two  years  later  appeared  his  commentary  on  the  tenth  book  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Dt  vUa,  moribus^  el  placitis  Epieuri,  seu 
Amimadversicnes  in  X.  lUtrum  Diog.  Lair.  (Lyons,  2649;  List 
edition,  2675).  In  the  same  year  the  more  important  Syntagma 
pkilosopkiae  Epieuri  (Lyo2)S,  2649;  Amsterdam,  2684)  was 
published. 

In  1648  ill-health  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  lectures  at  the 
CoU^e  Royal.  He  travelled  in  the  south  of  France,  spending 
nearly  (wo  years  at  Toulon,  the  climate  of  which  suited  him. 
In  2653  he  retur2ied  to  Paris  and  resumed  his  literary  work, 
publishing  in  that  jrear  lives  of  Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brahe. 
The  disease  from  which  he  suffered,  lung  complaint,  had,  how- 
ever, established  a  firm  hold  on  him.  His  strength  gradually 
failed,  and  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  24th  of  October  2655.    A 

*  It  was  formerly  thought  that  Gassendi  was  really  the  gentttve 
of  the  Latin  form  Cassendns.  C.  GOttler,  however,  holds  that  it  ii 
a  roodemixed  form  of  the  O.  Fr.  Cassendy  (see  paper  quoted  in 
bibliography). 


bronze  statue  of  him  was  erected  by  subscription  at  Digne  in 
2852. 

His  collected  works,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  5yi«- 
tagma  phUosophicum  {Opera,  i.  and  ii.),  were  published  in  2658 
by  Montmort  (6  vols.,  Lyons).  Another  edition,  also  in  6  folio 
volumes,  was  published  by  N.  Averanius  in  2727.  The  first 
two  are  occupied  entirely  with  his.  Syntagma  pkilosopkieum', 
the  third  contains  his  critical  writings  on  Epicurus,  Aristotle, 
Descartes,  Fludd  and  Lord  Herbert,  with  some  occasional 
pieces  on  certain  problems  of  physics;  the  fourth,  his  In^Uutio 
astronomica,  and  his  Cammentarii  de  rebus  cde^ibus;  the 
fifth,  his  commentary  on  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  LaCrtius, 
the  biographies  of  Epicurus,  N.  C.  F.  de  Peiresc,  Tycho  Brahe, 
Copernicus,  Georg  von  Peuerbach,  and  Regiomontanus,  with 
some  tracts  on  the  value  of  ancient  money,  on  the  Roman 
calendar,  and  on  the  theory  of  music,  to  all  which  is  appended 
a  large  and  prolix  piece  entitled  Nolitia  ecclesiae  Diniensis; 
the  sixth  volume  contains  his  correspondence.  The  Lives, 
especially  those  of  Copernicus,  Tycho  and  Peiresc,  have  been 
justly  admired.  That  of  Peiresc  has  been  repeatedly  printed; 
it  has  also  been  translated  into  English.  Gassendi  was  one  of 
the  first  after  the  revival  of  letters  who  treated  the  literature 
of  philosophy  in  a  lively  way.  His  writings  of  this  kind,  though 
too  laudatory  and  somewhat  diffuse,  have  great  merit;  they 
abound  in  those  anecdotal  details,  natural  yet  not  obvious 
reflections,  and  vivacious  turns  of  thought,  which  made  Gibbon 
style  him,  with  some  extravagance  certainly,  though  it  was  true 
enough  up  to  Gassendi's  time — ^"le  meilleur  philosophe  des 
litterateurs,  et  le  meilleur  litterateur  des  philosophes." 

Gassendi  holds  an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  physical 
science.  He  certainly  added  little  to  the  stock  of  human  knowicde^, 
but  the  clearness  of  his  exposition  and  the  manner  in  which  he,  like 
Bacon,  urged  the  importance  of  experimental  research,  were  of 
inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of  science.  To  what  extent  any 
place  can  be  assigned  him  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  more  doubt* 
lul.  The  ExercUationes  on  the  whole  seem  to  nave  excited  more 
attention  tliai)  they  deserved.  They  contain  little  or  nothing 
beyond  what  had  been  already  advanced  against  Aristotle.  The 
first  book  expounds  clearly,  ana  with  much  vigour,  the  evil  effects  of 
the  blind  acceptance  of  the  Aristotelian  dicta  on  physical  and  philo- 
sophical study ;  but,  as  b  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  aiiti- Aristo- 
telian works  of  this  period,  the  objections  show  the  usual  ignorance 
of  Aristotle's  own  writings.  The  second  book,  which  contains  the 
review  of  Aristotle's  dialectic  or  logic,  is  throughout  Ramist  in  tone 
and  method.  The  objections  to  Descartes — one  of  which  at  least, 
through  Dcscartcs's  statement  of  it  in  the  appendix  of  objections 
in  the  Meditationes  has  become  famous— have  no  speculative  value, 
and  in  general  are  the  outcome  of  the  crudest  empiricism.  His 
labours  on  Epicurus  have  a  certain  historical  value,  but  the  want  of 
consistencv  inherent  in  the  philosophical  system  raised  on  Epicurean- 
ism is  such  as  to  deprive  it  of  genuine  worth.  Along  with  strong 
expressions  of  empiricism  we  find  him  holding  doctrines  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  empiricism  in  any  form.  For  while  he  maintains 
constantly  his  favourite  maxim  "  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect 
which  has  not  been  in  the  senses  "  {nikU  in  inttUutu  quod  nan  prius 
fuerit  in  sensu),  while  he  contends  that  the  imaginative  faculty 
ipkanlasia)  is  the  counterpart  of  sense — that,  as  it  hu  to  do  with 
material  images,  it  is  itself,  like  sense,  material,  and  essentially  the 
same  both  in  men  and  brutes;  he  at  the  same  time  admits  that  the 
intellect,  which  he  affirms  to  be  immaterial  and  immortal — the  most 
characteristic  distinction  of  humanity — attains  notions  and  truths  of 
which  no  effort  of  sensation  or  imagination  can  give  us  the  slightest 
apprehension  (Op.  ii.  383).  He  instances  the  capacity  of  forming 
"  general  notions  " ;  the  very  conception  of  universality  itself  (ib. 
A84),  to  which  he  says  brutes,  who^  partake  as  truly  as  men  in  the 
faculty  called  ^kantasia,  never  attain ;  the  notion  01  God,  whom  he 
says  we  may  tmaeine  to  be  corporeal,  but  understand  to  be  in- 
corporeal ;  and  lastly,  the  reflex  action  by  which  the  mind  makes  its 
own  phenomena  and  operations  the  objects  of  attention. 

The  Syntagma  pkilosopkieum,  in  fact,  is  >one  of  those  eclectic 

Systems  which  unite,  or  rather  place  in  juxtaposition,  irreconcilable 
ogmas  from  various  schools  of  thought.  It  is  divided,  according  to 
the  usual  fashion  of  the  Epicureans,  into  logic  (which,  with  Gassendi 
as  with  Epicurus,  is  truly  canonic),  physics  and  ethics.  The  logic, 
which  contains  at  least  one  praiseworthy  portion,  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  science,  is  divided  into  theory  of  right  apprehension 
(ben*  imaginari)^  theory  of  right  judgment  (bene  proponere),  theory 
of  right  inference  {bene  eoUtgere),  theory  of  right  method  {bene 
ordinare).  The  first  part  contains  the  specially  empirical  positions 
which  Gasaendi  afterwards  neglects  or  leaves  out  of  account.  The 
senses,  the  sole  source  of  knowledge,  are  supposed  to  yield  us  im- 
mediately cognition  of  individual  things;  phantasy  (which  Gasaendi 
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takes  to  be  nutterial  in  nature)  reproduces  these  ideas;  under- 
standing compares  these  ideas,  which  are  particular,  and  frames 
general  ideas.  Nevertheless,  he  at  the  same  time  admits  that  the 
senses  yield  knowledge — not  of  thin^s^-but  of  qualities  only,  and 
holds  that  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  thing  or  substance  by  induction. 
He  holds  that  the  true  method  of  research  b  the  analytic,  rising  from 
lower  to  higher  notions;  yet  he  sees  dearly,  and  admits,  tluit  in- 
ductive reasoning,  as  conceived  by  Bacon,  rests  on  a  general  pro- 
position not  itself  proved  by  induction.  He  ought  to  hold,  and  in 
disputing  with  Descartes  he  did  apparently  hold,  that  the  evidence 
of  the  senses  is  the  only  convincing  evidence;  yet  he  maintains,  and 
from  his  special  mathematical  training  it  was  natural  he  shoukl 
maintain,  that  the  evidence  of  reason  is  absolutely  satisfactory. 
The  whole  doctrine  of  judgment,  syllogism  and  method  b  a  mixture 
of  Aristotelian  and  Ramist  notions. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Syntagma^  the  physks,  there  is  more 
that  deserves  attention;  but  here,  too,  appears  in  the  most  glaring 
manner  the  inner  contradiction  between  Gassendi's  fundamental 
principles.  While  approving  of  the  Epicurean  physics,  he  rejecu 
altogether  the  Epkurean  negation  of  God  and  particular  providence. 
He  states  the  various  proofs  for  the  existence  of  an  immaterial, 
infinite,  supreme  Being,  asserts  that  this  Being  is  tfie  author  of  the 
visible  universe,  and  strongly^  defends  the  doctrine  of  the  fore- 
knowledge and  particular  providence  of  God.  At  the  same  time  he 
holds,  in  opposition  to  Epicureanism,  the  doctrine  of  an  immaterial 
rational  soul,  endowed  with  immortality  and  capable  of  free  deter- 
mination. It  is  altogether  impossible  to  assent  to  the  Supposition 
of  Lange  (Gesck.  des  MaUrialtsmus,  3rd  ed.,  L  23^),  that  all  this 
portion  of  Gassendi's  system  contains  nothins  of  his  own  opinions, 
but  b  introduced  solely  from  motives  of  self-aefence.  The  positive 
exposition  of  atomism  lias  much  that  b  attractive,  but  the  hypothcsb 
of  the  color  vitalis  (vital  heat),  a  species  of  enitma  mundi  (wond-soul) 
which  is  introduced  as  physical  explanation  of  physk»l  phenomena, 
does  not  seem  to  throw  much  light  on  the  specbl  problems  which 
it  b  invoked  to  solve.  Nor  b  fib  theory  of  the  weight  essential 
to  atoms  as  being  due  to  an  inner  force  impelling  them  to  motion 
in  any  way  reconcilable  with  hb  general  doctrine  of  mechanical 
causes. 

In  the  third  part,  the  ethics,  over  and  above  the  discussbn  on 
freedom,  which  on  the  whole  b  indefinite,  there  b  little  beyond 
a  milder  statement  of  the  Epkurean  moral  code.  The  final  end  of 
life  is  happiness,  and  happiness  b  harmony  of  soul  and  body 
{tranquiUitas  animi  et  indoUnlia  corporis).  Probably,  Gassencli 
thinks,  perfect  happiness  b  not  attainable  in  thb  life,  but  it  may 
be  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  Synfofma  b  thus  an  essentially  unsystematic  work,  and 
clearly  exhibits  the  main  characteristics  of  Gassendi's  genius.  He 
was  critical  rather  than  constructive,  widely  read  and  trained 
thoroughly  both  in  languajgcs  and  in  science,  but  deficient  in  specu- 
lative power  and  original  force.  Even  in  the  department  d  natural 
science  he  shows  the  same  inability  steadfastly  to  retain  principles 
and  to  work  from  them ;  he  wavere  between  the  systems  of  Brahe 
and  Copernicus.  That  his  revival  of  Epicureanism  had  an  important 
influence  on  the  general  thinking  of  the  17th  century  may  be  ad- 
mitted :  that  it  has  any  real  importance  in  the  hbtory  of  philosophy 
cannot  be  granted. 

AuTHORiTiBS.— Gassendi's  life  b  given  by  Sorbin  in  the  first 
collected  diition  of  the  works,  by  Bugerel,  Vie  do  Cassendi  (1737: 
3nd  ed.,  1770),  and  by  Damiron«  Mimoirt  $ur  Cassendi  (1830).  An 
abridgment  of  hb  philosophy  was  given  by  hb  friend,  the  cefebratcd 
traveller,  Bemier  \AMgide la  pkuoso^kie  de  Cassendi,  8  vols.,  1678; 
2nd  ed.,  7  vob.,  1684).  The  roost  complete  surveys  of  hb  work  are 
those  of  G.  S.  Brett  (Pkiiosopk^  of  Cassendi,  London,  1908),  Buhle 
(CesckichU  der  neuem  PkUosopkie,  lii.  1, 87-222),  Damirbn  (Afimoires 
pour  servir  A  VhisUrire  de  pkilosopkie  au  X  VII*  Jilcfe),and  P.F.Thomas 
{La  PkUosopkie  de  Cassendi,  Paris,  1 889).  See  also  Ritter,  CesckickU 
der  Pkilosopkie,  x.  543-571!  Feuerbach,  Ceuk.  d.  neu.  Pkil,  won 
Bacon  bis  Spinoza,  1 27- 150;  F.  X.  Kiefl,  P.  Cassendis  Erkenntnis- 
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GASTEIN,  in  the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  Austria,  a  side  valley  of 
the  Pongau  or  Upper  Salzach,  about  35  m.  long  and  i}  m. 
broad,  renowned  for  its  mineral  springs.  It  has. an  elevation 
of  between  3000  and  3500  fL  Behind  it,  to  the  S.,  tower  the 
mountains  Mallnitz  or  Nassfeld-Tauem  (7907  ft.)  and  Ankogel 
(10,673  ft.),  and  from  the  right  and  left  of  these  mountains  two 
smaller  ranges  run  northwards  forming  its  two  side  walla.  The 
river  Ache  traverses  the  valley,  and  near  Wildbad-Gastein  forms 
two  magnificent  waterfalls,  the  ujiper,  the  Kesselfall  (196  ft.), 
and  the  lower,  the  Bftrenfall  (396  ft.).  Near  these  falls  is  the 
Schleierfall  (250  ft.),  formed  by  the  stream  which  draifts  the 
Bockhart-see.  The  valley  b  abo  traversed  by  the  so-called 
Tauem  railway  (opened  up  to  Wildbad-Gastein  in  September 
1905),  which  goes  to  Mallnitz,  pierdng  the  Tauem  range  by  a 


tunnel  9260  yds.  in  length.    The  principal  villages  of  the  .valley 
are  Hof-Gastein,  Wildbad-Gastein  and  BdckAein. . 

Hof-Gastein,  pop.  (1900)  840,  the  capital  of  the  valley,  b 
also  a  watering-place,  the  thermal  waters  being  conveyed  here 
from  Wildbad-Gastein  by  a  conduit  5  m.  long,  constructed  in 
1828  by  the  emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria.  Hof-Gastein  was, 
after  Salzburg,  the  richest  place  in  the  duchy,  owing  to  its  gold 
and  silver  mines,  which  were  already  worked  during  the  Roman 
period.  During  the  x6th  centucy  these  mines  were  yielding 
annually  x  180  tt>  of  gold  and  9500  lb  of  silver,  but  since  the 
17th  centucy  they  have  been  much  neglected  and  many  ot  them 
are  now  covered  by  glaciers. 

Wildbad-Gastein,  commonly  called  Bad-Casitin,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  watering-places  in  Europe,  b  picturesquely 
situated  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Gasteiner  Ache,  at  an 
altitude  of  3480.  ft.  The  thermal  springs,  which  issue  from 
the  granite  mountains,  have  a  temperature  of  77^-120*  F.',  and 
yield  about  880,000  gallons  of  water  daily.  The  water  contains 
only  o*35  to  1000  of  mineral  ingredients  and  b  used  for  bathing 
purposes.  The  springs  are  resorted  to  in  cases  of  nervous 
affections,  senile  and  general  debility,  skin  diseases,  gout  and 
rheumatbm.  Wildbad-Gastein  b  annually  visited  by  over 
8500  guests.  The  springs  were  known  as  early  as  the.7th  centuiy, 
but  first  came  into  fame  by  a  successful  Visit  paid  to  them  by 
Duke  Frederick  of  Austria  in  1436.  Gastein  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  William  I.  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Austrian  imperial 
family,  and  it  was  here  that,  on  the  14th  of  August  1865,  was 
signed  the  agreement  known  as  the  Gastein  Convention,  which 
by  dividing  the  administration  of  the  conquered  provinces  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  between  Austria  and  Pruffiia  postponed 
for  a  while  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  two  powers.  It 
was  abo  here  (August-September  1879)  that  Prince  Bismarck 
negotiated  with  Count  Julius  Andiissy  the  Austr6-German 
treaty,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

See  PrOll,  Casiein,  lU  Springs  and  ClimaU  (Vienna,  5th  ed., 
i»93). 

OAffTRIC  ULCBR  (ulcer  of  the  stomach),  a  disease  of  much 
gravity,  commonest  in  females,  and  especially  in  anaemic 
domestic  servants.  It  b  connected  in  many  instances  with 
impairment  of  the  circulation  in  the  stomach  and  the  formation 
of  a  dot  in  a  small  blood-vessel  (tbrombosb).  It  may  be  due 
to  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood  (anaemia),  but  it  may  also 
arise  from  disease  of  the  blood-vesseb,  the  result  of  long-continued 
indigestion  and  gastric  catarrh. 

When  clotting  takes  place  in  a  blood-vessel  the  nutrition  of 
that  limited  area  of  the  stomach  b  cut  off,  and  the  patch  under- 
goes digestion  by  the  unresbted  action  of  the  gastric  juices,  an 
ulcer  being  formed.  The  ulcer  b  usually  of  the  size  of  a  silver 
threepence  or  sixpence,  round  or  oval,  and,  eating  deeply,  b  apt 
to  make  a  hole  right  throu^  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  Its 
usual  site  is  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  upper  curvature,  near 
to  the  pyloric  orifice.  It  may  undergo  a  healing  process  at  any 
stage,  in  which  case  it  may  leave  but  little  trace  of  its  exbtcnce; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  in  the  course  of  cicatrizing 
produce  such  an  amount  of  contraction  as  to  lead  to  stricture 
of  the  pylorus,  or  to  a  peculiarhour-^ass  deformity  of  the  stomach. 
Perforation  b  in  most  cases  quickly  fatal,  unless  previously 
the  stomach  has  become  adherent  to  some  neighbouring  organ, 
by  which  the  dangerous  effects  of  this  occurrence  may  be  averted, 
or  unless  the  condition  has  been  promptly  rea>gnized  and  an 
operation  has  been  quickly  done.  Usually  there  b  but  one  ulcer, 
but  sometimes  there  are  several  ulcers. 

The  symptoms  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  are  often  indefinite  and 
obscure,  and  in  some  cases  the  diagnosis  has  been  first 'made  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  fatal  perforatioiL  First  among  the  symptoms 
is  pain,  which  b  present  at  all  times,  b\it  b  markedly  increased 
after  food,  llie  pain  u  sittiated  either  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
breast-bone  or  about  the  middle  of  the  back.  Sometimes  it  b 
felt  in  the  sides.  It  b  often  extremely  severe,  and  b  usually 
accompanied  with  localized  tenderness  and  also  with  a  sense  of 
oppression,  and  by  an  inability  to  wear  tight  clothing.  The  pain 
b  due  to  the  movements  of  the  stomach  set  up  by  the  presence 
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of  the  food,  as  well,  as  to  the  irritation  of  the  mflamed  nerve 
filaments  in  the  floor  of  the  ulcer.  Vomiting  is  a  usiial  symptom. 
It  occurs  either  soon  after  the  food  is  swallowed  or  at  a  later 
period,  and  generally  relieves  the  pain  and  discomfort.  Vomiting 
of  blood  (haematemesis)  is  a  frequent  and  important  symptom. 
The  blood  may  show  itself  in  the  form  of  a  brown  or  cofTce-like 
mixture,  or  as  pure  blood  of  dark  colour  and  containing  clots. 
It  comes  from  some  vessel  or  vessels  which  the  ulcerative  process 
has  ruptured.  Blood  is  also  found  mixed  with  the  discharges 
froip  the  bowels,  rendering  them  dark  or  tarry-looking.  The 
general  condition  of  the  patient  with  gastric  ulcer  is,  as  a  rule, 
that  of  extreme  ill-health,  with  pallor,  emaciation  and  debility. 
The  tongue  is  red,  and  there  is  usually  constipation.  In  most 
of  the  cases  the  disease  is  chronic,  lasting  for  months  or  years; 
and  in  those  cases  where  the  ulcers  are  large  or  multiple,  in- 
complete healing  may  take  place,  relapses  occurring  from  time 
to  lime.  But  the  ulcers  may  give  rise  to  no  marked  symptoms, 
and  there  have  been  instances  where  fatal  perforation  suddenly 
took  place,  and  where  post-mortem  examination  revealed  the 
existence  of  long-standing  ulcers  which  had  given  rise  to  no 
suggestive  symptoms.  While  gastric  ulcer  is  to  be  regarded  as 
dangerous,  its  termination,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is 
in  recovery.  It  frequently,  however,  leaves  the  stomach  in  a 
delicate  condition,  necessitating  the  utmost  care  as  regards  diet. 
Occasionally  the  disease  proves  fatal  by  sudden  haemorrhage, 
but  a  fatal  result  is  more  frequently  due  to  perforation  and  the 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
in  which  case  death  usually  occurs  in  from  twelve  to  forty-eight 
hours,  either  from  shock  or  from  peritonitis.  Should  the  stomach 
become  adherent  to  another  organ,  and  fatal  perforation  be 
thus  prevented,  chronic  "  indigestion  "  may  persist,  owing  to 
interference  with  the  natural  movements  of  the  stomach. 
Stricture  of  the  pylorus  and  consequent  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
may  be  caused  by  the  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer. 

The  patient  should  at  oncelie  sent  to  bed  and  kept  there,  and 
allowed  for  a  while  nothing  stronger  than  milk  and  water  or 
milk  and  lime  water.  But  if  bleeding  has  recently  taken  place 
no  food  whatever*  should  be  allowed  by  the  stomach,  and  the 
feeding  should  be  by  nutrient  enemata.  As  the  symptoms 
quiet  down,  eggs  may  be  given  beaten  up  with  milk,  and  later, 
bread  and  milk  and  home-made  broths  and  soups.  Thus  the 
diet  advances  to  chicken  and  vegetables  rubbed  through  a 
sieve,  to  custard  pudding  and  bread  and  butter.  As  .regards 
medicines,  iron  is  the  most  useful,  but  no  pills  of  any  sort  should 
be  given.  Under  the  influence  of  rest  and  diet  most  gastric 
ulcers  get  well.  The  presence  of  healthy-looking  scars  upon  the 
surface  of  the  stomach,  which  are  constantly  found  in  operating 
upon  the  interior  of  the  abdomen,  or  as  revealed  in  post-mortem 
examinations,  are  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It 
is  unh'kely  that  under  the  treatment  just  described  perforation 
of  the  stomach  will  take  place,  and  if  the  surgeon  is  called  in 
to  assist  he  will  probably  advise  that  operation  is  inadvisable. 
Moreover,  he  knows  that  if  he  should  open  the  abdomen  to  search 
for  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  he  might  fail  to  find  it;  more  than 
that,  his  search  might  also  be  in  vain  if  he  opened  the  stomach 
itself  and  examined  the  interior.  Serious  haemorrhages,  however, 
may  make  it  necessary  that  a  prompt  and  thorough  search  should 
be  made  in  order  that  the  surgeon  may  endeavour  to  locate  the 
ulcer,  and,  having  found  it,  secure  the  damaged  vessel  and  save 
the  patient  from  death  by  bleeding. 

Perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer  having  taken  place,  the  septic 
germs,  which  were  harmless  whilst  in  the  stomach,  escape  with 
the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  immediate  effects  of  this  leakage  are  sudden  and 
severe  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  and  a  great  shock 
to  the  system  (collapse).  The  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall 
become  hard  and  resisting,  and  as  peritonitis  appears  and 
the  intestines  are  distended  with  gas,  the  abdomen  is  distended 
and  becomes  greatly  increased  in  size  and  ceases  to  move, 
the  respiratory  movements  being  short  and  quick.  At  first, 
roost  likely,  the  temperature  drops  below  normal,  and  the 
pulse  quickens.    Later,  the  temperature  rises.    If  nothing  is 


done,  death  from  the  septic  poisoning  of  peritonitis  is  almost 
certain. 

The  treatment  of  ruptured  gastric  ulcer  demands  immediate 
operation.  An  incision  should  be  made  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  perforation  should  be 
looked  for.  There  is  not,  as  a  rule,  much  difficulty  in  finding  it, 
as  there  are  generally  deposits  of  lymph  near  the  ^>ot,  and  other 
signs  of  local  inflammation;  moreover,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  may  be  seen  escaping  from  the  opening.  The  ulcer  is 
to  be  closed  by  running  a  "  purse-string  "  suture  in  the  healthy 
tissue  around  it,  and  the  place  is  then  buried  in  the  stomach  by 
picking  up  small  folds  of  the  stomach-wall  above  and  below  it 
and  fixing  them  together  by  suturing.  This  being  done,  the 
surface  of  the  stomach,  and  the  neighbouring  viscera  which  have 
been  soiled  by.  the  leakage,  are  wiped  clean  and  the  abdominal 
wound  is  closed,  provision  being  made  for  efficient  drainage.  A 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  perforated  gastric  ulcer  thus  treated 
recover.  (E.  O.*) 

GASTRITIS  (Gr.  7a^P>  stomach),  an  inflammatoiy  affection 
of  the  stomach,  of  which  the  condition  of  catarrh,  or  irritation  of 
its  mucous  membrane,  is  the  most  frequent  and  most  readily 
recognized.  This  may  exist  in  an  acute  or  a  chronic  form,  and 
depends  upon  some  condition,  either  local  or  general,  which  pro- 
duces a  congested  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  (see  Digestive  Osgans:  Pathology). 

Acute  Gastritis  may  arise  from  various  causes.  The  most 
intense  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  are  the  toxic 
conditions  which  follow  the  swallowing  qf  corrosive  poisons, 
such  as  strong  mineral  acids  of  alkalis  which  may  extensively 
destroy  the  mucous  membrane.  Other  non-corrosive  poisons 
cause  acute  degeneration  of  the  stomach  wall  (see  Poisons). 
Acute  inflammatory  conditions  may  be  secondary  to  zymotic 
diseases  such  as  diphtheria,  pyaemia,  typhus  fever  and  others. 
Gastritis  is  also  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  food  which  has  begun 
to  decompose,  or  may  result  from  eating  unsuitable  articles 
which  themselves  remain  undigested  and  so  excite  acute  catarrhal 
conditions.  These  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  well  known  as 
characterizing  an  acute  "  bilious  attack,"  consisting  in  loss  of 
appetite,  sickness  or  nausea,  and  headache,  frontal  or  occipital, 
often  accompanied  with  giddiness.  The  tongue  is  furred,  the 
breath  foetid,  and  there  is  pain  or  discomfort  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  with  sour  eructations,  and  frequently  vomiting,  first  of 
food  and  then  of  bilious  matter.  An  attack  of  this  kind  tends  to 
subside  in  a  few  days,  especially  if  the  exciting  cause  be  removed. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  symptoms  recur  with  such  frequency 
as  to  lead  to  the  more  serious  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  bears  reference,  in  the  first  place;  to  any  known 
source  of  irritation,  which,  if  it  exist,  may  be  expelled  by  an 
emetic  or  purgative  (except  in  cases  due  to  poisoning).  This, 
however,  is  seldom  necessary,  since  vomiting  is  usually  present. 
For  the  relief  of  sickness  and  pain  the  sucking  of  ice  and  counter- 
irritation  over  the  region  of  the  stomach  are  of  service.  Further, 
remedies  which  exercise  a  soothing  effect  upon  an  irritable 
mucous  membrane,  such  as  bismuth  or  weak  alkaline  fluids,  and 
along  with  these  the  use  of  a  light  milk  diet,  are  usually  sufficient 
to  remove  the  symptoms. 

Chronic  Gastric  Catarrh  may  result  from  the  acute  or  may  arise 
independently.  It  is  not  infrequently  connected  with  antecedent 
disease  in  other  organs,  such  as  the  Jungs,  heart,  liver  or  kidneys, 
and  it  is  especially  common  in  persons  addicted  to  alcoholic 
excess.  In  this  form  the  texture  of  the  stomach  b  more  altered 
than  in  the  acute  form,  except  in  the  toxic  and  febrile  forms  above 
referred  to.  It  is  permanently  in  a  state  of  congestion,  and  its 
mucous  membrane  and  muscular  coat  undergo  thickening  and 
other  changes,  which  markedly  affect  the  function  of  digestion. 
The  symptoms  are  those  of  dyspepsia  in  an  aggravated  form 
(see  Dyspepsia),  of  which  discomfort  and  pain  after  food,  with 
distensiori  and  frequently  vomiting,  are  the  chief;  and  the 
treatment  must  be  conducted  in  reference  to  the  causes  giving 
rise  to  it.  The  careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  alike  as  to  the 
amount,  the  quality,  and  the  intervals  between  meals,  demands 
special  attention.    Feeding  on  artificial^  soured  milk  may  in 
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GASTROPODA,  Ihc  second  of  the  live  cLusei  of  animals 
consliluting  the  phylum  Moilusca.  For  a  discuuion  of  the  n- 
laliomhip  of  the  Gaatropoda  to  the  remaining  daiiea  of  the 
phylum,  lee  MoU,t«CA, 

The  Gaitnipoda  are  mainly  characterised  by  a  loo  of  fymmetry. 
produced  by  (onion  of  the  viiceral  uc  This  loraion  nuy  be  re- 
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{primiiiveir)  right-hand  orgau  of  the  complca  (hiu  become  Icfl- 
hand,  and  vice  veria.  The  viiceral  commimire.  while  Kill  wtround- 
ing  the  digntive  cracc  bcconiei  looped;  iti  right  hall,  with  ita 
proper  ganglion^  paian  to  the  left  pde  over  (he  donal  lace  of  the 
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primitively  left  half  of  (he  circumanal  complei  (the  right  half  in 
•initttal  forme},  including  the  Rill,  the  auricle,  (hc  oaphndium.  tt- 
hypobranchial  gbnd  and  the  kidn^. 

In  dcxtral  Gailropodi  (he  only  structure  found  on  the  (ope 
graphically  right  tide  of  the  rectum  it  the  genital  duct.  But  thit 
not  part  of  the  primitive  complea.  It  iiabwnt  in  (be  most  priiriti> 
and  tynmetrical  formt.  tuch  at  Haliotii  and  PUurotomaria.  Origic 
ally  cne  gonadt  opened  into  the  liidncyi.  In  the  mott  primi(i> 
wiitirw  (^Hropodt  the  conad  opcni  into  the  right  kidney  (/dUtffdff 
Tndiilat.  FuiunUiJat).    The  gontduct,  therclore,  a  derived  frgi 
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dUic  lanioa  utmiu  iu  nuximiiin  effect  iiroiu  the 

nujorily  vt  the  Strtplofleim.  It  ia  loUowed  in  une  ipeciiliied 
Heleropoda  and  in  llw  Euthyneuia  by  a  tonion  1b  tbe  oppoule 
dinccion.  or  dctotwn,  irhich  biing*  the  aniB  fanha  back  and  un- 
Iwiitilbe  vuRnlcoflinuuuce  (lee  Euihyacuta,  below).  Thiicoa- 
dution  haa  ihown  lb*t  the  EutnyiMun  do  not  npment  an  iirhaic 
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The  cbu  Gutropodi  ii  lubdivided  ai  folloin: 
—  ■    Sttiploneura. 

Aspidobranthia. 
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Stib-«dcr  I.  Tacniotlom. 
Tribe  I.  PUtyiwda. 

SutMirdf  r  2,  Slciio«l«U' 
Tiibc  I.  RachigloHa. 
..      I.  Toxitroua. 
iib-cbn  II.  EuihyiHura. 
OnJrri.  OpTHihobranchia. 

Sub-ardcT  I.  Tcclibrancliia, 

,.      3-  PIcurobraKhomorpha. 

Tribe  t.  Triton iomorpha. 
„  1,  Doridomorpha. 
I,  3.  EolidoRiorpha. 
>-  4.  Elyalomofpha- 
Otder  ]..  Pulmonau. 

Sul^order  i.  Batommatophora- 
-  3.  SlylommalopboTd- 
Ttibe  I.  Holoinalha. 
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:ta  pleural  gangljot 
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palliil  DCTve,  ■  condiiion  nbich  it  nllcd  dialyneucy;  or  (here 
may  be  a  direct  conncclive  iroto  ibc  pleuial  ganglion  to  the 
vifCNsI  ganglion  cl  ihe  opposite  side,  Khicb  ii  called  tygoneiiiy' 
The  bead  bean  only  one  pair  ot  tentacles,  Tbe  iiduUi  leeth  ate 
of  seYend  different  kinds  in  each  tf»ns«rse  row.  The  heart  li 
usually  posterior  to  the  bianchja  (proso-branchiitc).  The  scies 
are  usuaHy  tq»ca'.i. 

The  old  diviiion  into  Zygobranchia  and  Aiygobranchia  must 
be  abandoned,  [or  the  Axygobranchiile  Rhipidoglossa  hnve 
much  greater  affinity  to  Ihe  Zygobranchiate  Haliclidac  and 
Fiimrtllidat  than  to  the  Aiygobranchia  in  genctal.  This  is 
shown  by  the  labial  commiisun  and  pedal  cordi  of  the  nervous 
tyslem,  by  the  opening  of  the  gonadinlo  the  right  kidney,  and  by 
DthEipoinls.  Further,  tbe  f  Jninlrnniriiifae have  been  discoveted 
to  possess  two  branchiae.  The  tulxlais  is  now  divided  Inlo  two 
orders:  the  Aspidobrancbia  in  which  the  bnnchi 
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either  ajdeof  the  inaL  papilla  <Ae,  61,  but  »  |iU« 
eumiBatiofl  be  made  oTthe  illied  fcmu  Fiinudlt  < 
&Dd  ritht  and  lett  of  the  two  renal  aperturei  ■  rith 
plume  «  etenidium.  which  here  at  in  Haliaii  and 
rrtain  their  original  isircd  condllion.  In  PaliUa  n 
«i«.  but  right  and  Wl  ol  ihe  neck  »« icen  a  pair  <d 
ycHow  bodin  {Be,  6.  i).  which  wrre  onginally  dcKribe. 
ai  oriAcn  poHbJy  connected  with  Ihe  evacuation  ol 
pioduclt.  On  account  o<  their  poaiion  they  were  1 
Ihe  "  cai^to-pedal  orilicei,"  being  placed  near  >h<  lu 
ond  loot,  J,  W,  Spcngel  haa,  bovever,  in  a  moB 
•hown  that  IheK  bodiei  ate  the  repmenlativet  ol  tl 
01  clenidia.  here  reduced  to  a  mere  rudiment.  Ncai 
mentary  elenidium  Speani  hai  diicoiveted  an  oUai 
otphndium  (coniiiting  ol  modified  epiihehum)  an 
nerve^aailion  (hg.  8).  Il  will  be  remEmbered  thai 
Spcngel,  the  oiphndium  of  mollutca  ii  dehnitely  i 
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Ir^  Bnnihiil  idvelmt  ytrnH 

Irj,  Bnncbbl  rfbent   raid 

It,     Bkud-HBrL 

0tfH,  Muide*  And  rxnUifr  c^ 

the  odnalophoR. 
€9r,    Han  irhhui  tbe  pcrkar- 


'ier  eminuily  lo  the  bdicf  tlul  ■ 
Hk,  pnbebly  an  an^Aic  ooe,  die- 


ith?1»^ikowi 


-  Dtunai  of  the  two 

I  ocnu  (oefJiridk )  p  to  ihow 
unr  nlitioa  lo  the  Rctuni  ind 
to  the  pmcerdium.  (LanhestcL) 
/,   PipOli  o(  the  luKT  Bcph- 


iu.  Anterior  nrpenor  bl 
the  laree  nephridiupL 
hJ.  Leil  lobec/^Hine. 
ti.f.  PoHerior  lobe  of  lai 
^  bit  Inlerior  ■  ^ 


dded  in  (he  ydow  Uver, 
maul  net  to  iba  (nalp 


Hlnrnry  duct*,  each  lewUDg  f rai 

■Icfaanber.  The  oceophigiti  ha 

Hiod  like  the  Buyplice  of  a  ibc 

tee  a  very  lar^  nuBDer  of  tuna  c 


DCxaDtand  thctr  opeoLnfB  int 


?Uae  runnini  riffht  and  left  throofb 
imp  of  PaJdia  to  ihow  the  two  reni 
perionllum.  Q.T.Cuniiinghaia.) 
a.    l.aT|e  cr  eOeniu  or  li^l      /.     ManypGeL 

running  Mew  Ihc  intoline      k.    Resat  epkhdjuni  tjoiof  the 
and  IcaiiBf  by  k  into  the  mil  Hex. 

fr,  S^n  or  medka  leoal  0(|aB>  inull  ac  with  the  pcri- 

4,    ftcctum.  h.   Aperture  OHUieninf  the  Urft 

(.    Livef.  Mc  with  the  perianlium. 

which  mnei  ■  ^my  and  ii  foa  nd  Btoi  the  iaaei  wan  o(  the  [ateMiofc 
The  fenrnl  luuetwe  of  the  MiOUHcan  iatntine  hat  not  been 

_I    I.-.JI it  .1...  J  -.1 u  Ji ;ij-       Ji^  g^^  g(  ,1^ 
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FuL  4-— i'pMUu-  Neiiba  anldli  m  mUid  bnncUu 
Upila,  withoul  cyo.    iV^^nm.    FttUiiiiim. 

Pus.  5- — AUt^icia^tdu.  Hermaphnidlu !  licad  with  ■ppRx 
■It  on  rifhl  tide ;  nduk  wilbout  ccDtnl  tooth.   fiatt^iaoAaii 

vinral  ■nucoraotU    fdialyntii 

CfyiuJIinc    inn;   clcnlri^,   mob 

paired  at  lUalr-    RaduU  witb 

ranged  Like  tlie  nyi  dI  ■  fui.    n«rt  wiir 

tnvened  by  the  rrctuni.  enrpt  id  (be  H« 

ridgv  oo  each  ■ide  of  tbe  Toot  kod  opbklic 

Fain.  l.—PInrsttMsnidu.  SbcQ  1(111*1:  muitle  sihI  iliell  •ritb 
•a  Anterior  fiiiuR:  twaetenidia:  a  bow  operculum.  Fltvo- 
lamtria,  epipodum  wlthool  t^*"!—  Gouu  Indudo  •eveal 
huadred  exdoct  ipeclH  iwialiit  fioB  the  Siluriu  to  the  Ter- 
liuy-  Five  Uring  ipccis  Iiob  tlie  Auillea,  Jsp*a  uid  the 
.  Mohiccu.  BMiHxH  ipeciea  !•  tg  cm.  in  bdriit 
Fau.  I.— Sdlin^lmtMaf.   JOO  •pedo.  lU  ((mD,  {n»  Cifflbriu 


.     BMlHXH 

.—BmomphaSiiai.    Alio  1 


xliDct,  fnxn  Cunbriu  to  Creti- 
ict  bmD)'  tmn  tbe  Eocene. 


FtO.  SS^^ttaSiff  tutubmidaSa.     d.  Fool ;    ' 


tbe  apexp  British. 


m  Owen,  ifler  Cuvier.) 


ulwtfi,  muCle  (Hi  ibeU  pofantld  (t 
5bd1  coidal.  (ynimttck*!,  vitbout  ilit 


tenlaileL    Tntkut,  «bd]  umbiUtftedp  ■(■»  poiattd  aad  pn> 
nuoeat,  Briliih.     MgH^nU,  do  jiwi,  nbe  m  praiBiiieal. 

Bain  o(  (pipodial  diif  -■•' -" '^-'-  ' 

Bridih.    irirfw^Gi 


Fio.  i7.~Dsniil  anect  of 
a  apcdnen  of  Funtrrtfa  rnn 

■idea^Avted.    (UnkoW.) 

t  Foot.  [elame. 

d^^Letl  (arcbak  ri^T  siU- 
(,  ReOecItd  mantle-Sap. 
jCTbe  fiaure  or  bole  la  tba 
nuunle-Saptnimed  by 


/,  Cephalic 

jJaad  (HI  the  neck. 


/,  Ri|fal(aTd»>cl(ft)l 
cuum'i  apffTlun. 

t  L'tT'CaiduUe 


hikrMtlapv 


F^'^-lw° 
Fam.  II.— Liuii^. 


SbeD  «ptnl|y  coil 


.  11, — CfdaUrauMat.    SbeD  OatleaKt,  n 

,  ii.—Tridunimaliiu._AUtciliaa,CtahntBtoCnaeta^ 


preieal;  operculue 


I  tblck  aod  calcaieoiu.    l\fit.    j 


balii,  will)  (bort  s| 


—iradiiritUat.    Eninct.  Cambrian  and  Siluri 


—NtriliJa:    Shell  o 


acepS^ 
Iter.  Bfjtiat 


a,  Embwater.  Bfjtiah.    5iHwh. 
.  _  lo.'^TViitaniiia:     WjUout  1 


ini  (requenlli'  abaorbcd;      a  aiafki 

""' -    JVpiXo.  mafinc.    Npi- 

mU  bo>|.«hapa(r 

dl  and  opercvlum,   bdt 

•ed  by  tbe  rectum.   Hdi- 


cavity;   ourcuhiA  iritban  apophyu.    ffWraeraa,  D 

atn.  1^. — PtoMrpiKidca,    No  opcrctilum.    Prturpaa, 

tttm.  PacinmiuHCBU.— InthiaordertberTiinotonfma* 
e  of  tMlaterai  lymmetry  in  tlie  circulatory.  irajamtDcv  and 
Ttory  orpna,  the  topcqiraphically  rigKt  half  of  thf  pallia!  am. 
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UwUi^i.  TWw»BiiBi«iMi.i»<«w^».|»wiMi«-_TV'M»WW">>rtiw«<^i«w«y»fci»<w>>W|>tjiiw 

— tiiiiii— 1  md  iimhiJ  m  m  BMih  «l»ii  I  ■  'm  tk*  CkM«af«l  won,  »«l  k  fnr^Ml  MWit<4n>  <H  ■w^*! 

in«  Wila  M«*t  h'  w  >*>W  *!'•  *■*<*  M>« 

*tiiM  I)*  >t'*>*)  '■*''*  H  >*■■  VkwtvtuA^ 

tMmvn  I*  (hhiihI  ^t  Ihr  Wv*  vwwl  *\  iW 


,    ..  .      ^Mtwt,  ihf  l-*"""^"'" 


C,  Had.  tlw  l«Kr  pbcol  mar  (Ih  ligtit  (y*.  ■)(  the  iImU. 

its  wtiole  Intth.  Einpt  ia  jUhtNi  ■od  TaliBia;  Is  tin  luttr  ikni 
it  u  bjpeciinau.  TtiEn  »  ■  ilnck  wcU-dwekKHl.  otum  pactiutid 
oilihndium.  Tbe  eyt  a  ilnyi  ■  doted  vnfek,  wid  Ibi  Inuniil 
ans  ii  eUcuvi.    Ia  the  ndnktbn  ba  dngbcntn]  tooth  or 

Tlip  SonaB  rLurificatioB  Into  HolodiluBydi,  Pnouaiochhmwfa 
■Dd  SjpfaanochUiDydA  hu  btta  abuidoHd»  ■■  It  wii  fouododoa 
(d»iNivc  clunclen  n«  alwiyi  ladkiliva  o(  tnw  ■Snllli*.  Tht 
onler  ii  dd>  divided  iata  two  Hb-otdn:  tbo  Tonlofloiii,  la 
which  Ihm  UE  thm  tECth  oo  each  dd>  of  tha  ibhUu  tooth  of  Ih* 
ndnla,  Aad  the  BtenDglaaB,  ia  whidi  then  b  ofdv  ooa  tooth  oa  Hch 
tide  of  the  mcdiin  loKh.  Id  tbe  latter  a  palllal  dphoB,  a  well- 
deinloped  pntuKdi  and  aa  uapalnd  oeeoohaieal  ilaBd  an  ahnyi 

,_  .i_  . '^  are  aiuall^  abieal.    The  lipbDo  la  in 

!•  aurtli  on  the  lid 

, -,  —- ^...i  ol  the  tip  of  ihe 

rid|  to  eoaduct  water  to  the  reaplnlo^  cavlEy, 
tlly  ^okea  of  H  a  "  probeedi     appean  to  b> 

jdilioo  <d  a  dmil»  rotmia  [having  the  nuulh 

Lt  ha  enmaily)  by  the  proceH  afiMctmfliu  Mr«>rii«i  o[  thai 

-__. -p(.__  1,' J-  .i;.  jjimi  j-;.irL..„.  ^ 

be  applU  to  aa  alur- 


Lai«hiba 
beanybr 


atfivMd  t»   IMIM  nviiiHMHkolkl  W   lli» 

HnuKubr  boau'vall  id  tk*  IkiuM  ■^l*V'* 
llitr«l«Mk«  Jtin  HiuaW  vhEli  Jlin  il> 
I  upua  *lt)w  lh>  •I'kn  H  ih*  *)*«  h(  (hu 
uUiorMH,    Tli*lHV>i<l»H<4ih>|<i»l-<*U 
KntfA  Mnnif  fcy  lh»  iiuiliuili-ii  i-l  il"~ 
■wllBf.             miialn    In  vniliHii  in»nil«»  i*  ilw  IViUhI 
nnrtMiklH   bniKhU  IM  muuik  umiIhi   >il>it>W|    h   >h 
lniv.»llili    iU.    U   a    M-"'"     ■Ml)    ••<• 
. —    .1 —    I. i....,    ^   ili.KiHialP 


f^ 


'.m. 


I 
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thciblHCiKfit' J3)-  TIiticii)iiincniinuacl(itlheHiiiet)iii«uibe 
1 jt_: 1_  .i..i|  in  PaUUa,  ud  Ibt  poHctnr  wMucUrcf 

u  OTwmA  by  jgrtfument  foraiiH  tht 
^.     1.  ....  — , ...^  -g  ^ 


Tlu  arfut  a(  Ibc  IK .J 

Bout  ol  the  bnnchiil  cavily.     Ii  liu  m..  . 

Dt|u(  lyinf  OB  ibe  naecnd  Diutle-Ojct.  thmt  wb 
•UK  lay  neamt  to  Uk  vu  delEmii  on  Uk  iwlit  i 
Uh  o(  Oe  cool  of  tbc  bnnchiil  ehunbcr  n  tfic  re 


<](  the  viKonl  hiiiiqi.  ud  It  k  loaiKl  thu  ^  apa  of 
by  the  haop  it  occupM  by  the  liva  i  and  the  itoiiii 
aod  Daophuna  are  coflCEaled  in  the  bod.   Tbeoal 


___. „    — oaluiBdilui 

of  tlia  Return  ■  fnquan  is  ihc  Ps 

aba  though  nut  univcml  the  ilaiid  mailed  *. 
..  I.  .L.  .A — ^  ^^^  ^^u,  ,^,  lenm  i 


,'   iSt 


(fi^^iridlun 


%    Glandular  laiHllK  of.  tb 

y.    Adnctal  (purpuriparoui) 

*ii.  Vaa.dtfBBB. 

mCt  Columella  muide  (mu«cu 
ccat  fTU(ug  the  tbeU). 

i.    Livet. 
H3.—^tM  Ihejiople  •> 

the  animal  to  lotTDdurr  ili  ra 

£r^n*the  ibdl  (rf'*iiolhn']^i^K. 

The  very  large  awmblagc  oT  lomia  comlof  under  thii  order  coi 
priiei  the  moM  highly  deveh>|ied  ptedaceoua  Ka-sialk,  ounen 
vegetarian  ipecia,  a  ooDudetahle  number  nl  frethwater  and  ttn 
tsteurial  lorma.  Tbc  pmlJal  diTlinn  tt  a  male  ^iwimra  ol  1 
''""■"'m  periwinUe,  iJtt^fims  liUonUt,  drawn  la  %.  20,  wiO  aer 
a.:!  .1.-  J: ;.: f  .J — I,  jrtiyii  |«vaiu  in  ■' 


■j>  exhibit  the  di^wtion  of 


The  bnnchial  diamber  fbrinal  by  tbe  mant 
the  bead  haa  been  expoied  by  catting  ahnf  a 
ward  [ram  the  letten  irf  to  the  baae  of  the  colui 


Ibe  wbule  roof  ol  the  chamber  th 


.and 


he  columella  mi 

ached  from  the  ngpi  tiae  a 

A  thrown  over  to  the  1efE»  ihowing  the 

(ngani  which  Ik  upon  the  rcol.  No  owning  into  the  body-cavity 
haa  been  made}   tlie  organ  which  lie  ib  the  colled  viseral  hump 

retting  on  the  loot  and  caning  a  median  non-retnctilo  «n«l  or 
rOBtnim.  aod  a  pair  ol  cephalic  tentadeaal  the  bnae  ol  each  of  wbich 
la  an  eyb  Id  many  Gaatropeda  the  eyea  are  not  tbua  leiiile  but 
fai«d  upon  ncial  eye-tntactei  (Ega.  15,  (6).  To  the  right  of  Ibe 
had  Ii  m  the  mumtar  penii  f,  doe  to  the  termfaiatlaa  of  the  va> 
dcfcim  (iiiermalic  duct)  id.  The  tenia  I  occupien  a  meiUan 
poiitian  in  the  colled  viaceni  maat,    fitUnd  lU  po^  on  the  fame 


akteiiihehaok-Ukeca 


ndlai 


ude.aderdopi 


■t.  which  dingi  to  the  ^M  column  Of  columella  of 


:be      Fia.  M.^^emale 


bdm  Purfmlapawi 


the  vinni  loop  above  the  Wt 
nrtnU  in  an  Streptooeura  the  and 


pleural,   pedal   or  oa  ita  uu 

w»al  loop  ii  not  vc>  Vagina- 
intotine.  f-f.  in  ^,  Adreclal 
48),  Cephalopoda  panmeglaL-. 

Ae    contiuted  r*,   Apertuieof  tbenepb- 
lia,  we  find  (hat  In  lidlum  (Udney). 

c  peiUI  oervea  are  Ir,  Ctenidimn  (biVKhial 
oD  Iram  the  pedal  plume), 

cord-lilie    nem-  fr',  Krabranehia  C-lhc 
— th    nerve-cdb   or         comb-like      oiphia- 
nervT-fibna.  dinm    or    eUactsiy 

lia  (Pnlotfiu)  oizan). 

of  the  two 

eiil  bianchet  hai  bwo  detECted    The 

liMoloty  of  the  Dcrvoui  lyMeni  oC  MoUuica  hu  yrt  lo  be  leiiBarty 
nqoired  iato- 

-        -  -  dlwijtr 


?e[  in  iome  Pectinibiai 
a  ladder-like  amniRn 
pedal  '    - 

fliM0l> 

The  alimentary  canal  of  the  Pcctinibnnchia  or 
■'■'■■■■■""  lar  ai  the  buccal  r 
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rupiag  toapK  tlirou|h  the  ihclU  oi  Mhcr  mclCiuci 

pTM.    A  crop-lilK  dUatnitm  of  Ibe  gut  And  ■  ncu 

cmbtMtd  in  (be  teafmct  yElknriih-bnivi)  liver,  tbc 

open  into  il,  lorm  the  mt  <£  ibe  difcMivc  tnd  and 

bulk  el  tbe  viKenl  buina.    Tbc  buosl  ngioD  proenu  i  pair  of 

■belly  (in  Dlued  litenlly  upon  Ibe  lip*,  ■luf  ■  wide  rajigt  of 

variuun  ui  itiE  Com  of  Ibe  deoucla  d  tbe  lioEuil  ribbon  or  nduli 

WeU-dcvriap«]|luiduktinvimn*t'  '     "' 

on  the  (dm  in  PeciisibriDcbii.  Tit 
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or  ibetl^tlind  •*  "<1  nurb 


ipon  which  it 

<ict(of  vhicli 
ccuDvilute 

fair  of 


.jbulei.    The  cUnd  bu 

Peclinibnnchii,  bi  CytluUma 
I.  in  Htmi/Hiui,  Cauu,  Nvia. 


VarrMd 


ramified  cavity  wirrouDded  by  eIukIi 
been  found  in  both  lub-ardcrt  oTtbe  I 
and  Cjtrata  among  the  Tienioili 
Mtrex.  FatatlariSiu,  TurUiubi 
CcHiiai  nmone  ihe  StnwIoM.   I 
ham  that  in  SiucMkni  the  egg-c 

Such  borny  Hg-cap9u1«  doubtleu  liave  (he  smE  oi 
■pecin  in  which  ihey  occur.  Cf.  Fums,  Pyrnla.  Purpird.  U 
Stiia,  Traplum.  VoluU,  ftc  Tlie  Hwt  of  the  pelagic  /mriim 
■rbjch  the  tgfl-capHiln  are  attached,  probably  it  alio  lonned  b) 
Kcreuon  of  tbe  pedal  glaod. 

Otbn  gUnda  opening  on  or  _near  the  loot  are;^    (t)  The  n. 


Flc  13- — A.  I>t<m  Tarit\ 


S.S 


(Sipbcwchlamyda) . 
Edge  at  the  Riantk-i 

inf  on  tbe  riKU. 
Ceoiuliceve. 
':epbalic  tentack. 
J.  Sole  sf  tbe  Coot  of  i>yn>;a  f ats, 
bv  "  aqmferoui "  but  probably  II 


,.Og.l.. 


•Icirt  (omin*  the  rool  of  tJu 
•ub-pallial  chamber. 
•howa.IbeporeuHuUytaic 
orifice  of  a  gland ;  h.  medial 


at  in  aqualic  ipeciei; 
ID  Cydaitomatidai. 
e  loot  of  the  Peclinibi 


nicba>Cy(Jd>ln>u;(i)  iht 
irniof  itoovi  of  ilie  foot, 


ind  JJ)"    Very  ui 


«  (he  ample  muicalar  diti 
:  not  univeiaally,  the  mcta 


'  Ce^Mlop 


H  Gaitropoda  (vii.  tbe  ' 

, KfoDtitin  lunbet  Carrie , , 

of  lateral  iobea,  (be  puapodla.  iriiilit  there  are  many  Fectini- 
bnncbia,  on  tbe  other  hand,  in^  which  the  fool  haa  %  liir^  oblong 
[orm  withein  any  trace  of  lofaea. 

The  denlDpaient  of  the  Pectinibnncbia  hat  been  follond  in 
Kvenl  eamplea.  i-t-  Paluiimi.  Puipm.  JVuh,  VtrmOui.  Ntfilina. 
An  ia  otber  MoUuacan  ^rovpt,  we  find  a  wide  variation  in  the  early 
ptaeeaa  of  the  lonnation  4rf-tbe  fine  embryonic  celli,  and  tbeir 
arraAfeDeat  aa  a  dibtattula.  dependent  on  the  Dreater  or  lot  amount 
of  fqoid-yolk  which  ia  present  in  the  egj-celf  when  it  commcncet 
■CI  embryonic  changea.  In  fig.  16  the  early  itaiet  of  fo'adiu 
■iW^ina  arc  repmeniei].  There  ■■  but  very  little  Tood-maierial  in 
the  en  of  tbii  Pectiiibranch.  and  (witKiuentt^  the  diUanula  lormi 

epbrre  it  formed  by  (he  development  of  aa  equatorial  ciliated  band; 
quently,  by  (he  ditpfoportionate  grovtb  of  the  lower 
L  the  crodKtpbere  becainea  a  vcMger.     Tbe  primitive 


5'3 

he  [^rj-n^ 


Pectiaibnndiia  (and  adt  varutiona  are  n 

lere  ia  a  very  unequal  diviiion  of  the  egg-eel 
of  embryoaic  developnunl.  aa  in  ffojio.    ( 


rowih  (epiboly)  of  tlie'i 


uid  thcll  of  Pkorut  mifti. 

d.  Pro-  and  mcto-podium ;  to  the  right 
of  thi)  it  teco  tbe  meupodium 
bearing  the  tculptured  (rpcrculum. 


and  of  Ihc  relation  of  ihe  EUrtopore 

ment  ol  MoUutca  generally.  In  tuch  cates  the  blattopore  may 
entirely  cloae,  and  both  mooth  and  anui  develop  at  oew  mgrowthi 
(tlomodaeum  and  prDdodacum),  whilK,  according  10  tbe  obierva- 
tioni   of    N.    Bobietiky,    the   cloied    blattopore   may   c^rKide   in 

with  the  anua.  But  in  theie  epibolic  formt.  iutt  aa  in  the  embolic 
Polndina,  the  embryo  proceedt  to  develop  ii*  ciliated  band  and  thcU- 
gland,  paaaing  through  Ibe  earlier  condition  of  a  trochoiphere  (0 
that  of  Ihe  veliger.  In  the  veligcr  tuge  many  Peclinibriuichii 
(Purpura,  Nvit,  &c.)  enhibit.  in  the  donal  region  behind  (he  head, 
a  contractile  area  of  the  body-wall.  Tbitacliaia  larval  bran,  but 
ceaiea  10  pultate  after  a  lime.    Sioiilac  (hythmically  contnctile 


FlO-  as.^Anirnal  and  ihcll  of  Rostdlaria  raHroitrv. 
Owen.) 

,  Cephalic  tentacle.  *'',Prolonied  HJlhonalootc 

.  Eye.  ihel I  occupied  by  Ihc 

.  Pfopodium  and  mciopodium.  or  trough-like  procew 

lie  yoUi-tac  {dinended  foot-iuifaee)  1^  (he  Ccphakpod  £ 

"he  precoochylian  invaginatiop  "-  -i-n--i — 1  ;-  1 ■  1- 

mbryo  behind  the  velum,  on  t 
-  '- -.nded  by  a  ridge  of  ct' 


ifaen-gland  il 


ac  and  tecretce  the  thelL    In  Ion 

\t.  the  thdl  fallt  off  toon  after  the  reduction  of  (he  v< 
••a.  Xno'iu  and  Vaiinln  (he  ihtn-gland  and  (bell  ar 
1.  and  the  young  animal  when  hatched  hai  alreadj 
IB  of  the  adult. 


5'+ 


..  .  -  -^ , -It  at  the  PcalDibniicliiB 

araervcfl  ipecial  mentuML    Many  GAArcrpoda  depOHl  tbeir  effg*.  titer 
fcnilicHtion.  frndoHd  Ed  cpsula;     OIMTt,  hi  Palndina,  Arc  vivi- 

Kroui:  dhrn,  uauip  V  1H  ZvEobnachu,  aEree  with  tlw  LarnelU' 
inch  CwichiEcn  (Iht  bivilvnj  in  li*vin|  unipli  ciiu  iar  tKc  ova 
without  B^ndular  villi,  and  thcrtEart  diicluri^  ihdr  rggi  urwn- 
cImhI  in  ranulEi  fnplv  into  Iht  vfl-witn-:     ntch  unencanukd 
Ec  duxioa.    When 
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^  5^c  ™» 


J.  Funhec  advaiKcd  (rochaiplieR  (optial  ■ 

E,  The  Inichoiphere  pauinf  to  the  vcLiger 

ihowing  Ihc  formation  of  (be  primitive  diell-iac 


n.llj'oti 


r"!Krs 


uih« 


:(.»(«.  wli 


he  blutDpone. 

lei  are  lonoed  they  an  sften  of  larp  n 
.  ■_  __-.L  -ip„l(  ftt  leveral  e^  floating  ii 


uulepcnd' 


fiACf(H«ifO>  advance  id  devdopmcpc;  the  reat  are  arreaied  either 
after  the  firat  procea»q(  ™ll-diviaon  (deavagel  or  before  that  procesi. 
The  arretted  embtyoa  or  tfgi  are  then  twillowed  and  dipHcd  by 
thotc  in  the  URK  capsule  which  have  advanced  in  developmcnl, 
Thia  it  dearly  the  lame  praceH  in  etaence  ai  that  of  the  lormalion 
ol  a  vilcllogenoui  (lanit  from  part  of  the  pnmilive  ovary,  or  o(  the 
feeding o( an  ovarian  etxby^ abtocplkm el  neighbotinni  intential 


[5TREPTONEURA 

t  period  at  which  ibe  aariihce  of  one  ^i  10  another 


To  the  tribe  of  Peclii  .... 

eveloped.  jttLatcra]  teeth  bdng mobile. and  it  leivci aa an e^&dciit 
_rgan  lot  allAckiog  tbe  other  pdaEic  fortnt  on  which  the  Hdtro- 
piua  pRy-  The  lextt  are  ditttnct,  u  iir  all  Streptoneur*;  and 
Cenilat  ducts  and  accftaory  Klandt  and  pouchet  are  promt,  at  in 
ail  Pectinibnnclua.  The  Hetoopoda  exUbil  a  leriea  of  nodi- 
'  at  in  the  form  and  proponioni  of  the  viicenl  nam  aitd  ton. 
_-.-.£  from  a  condition  readily  comparable  with  Ilhat  of  a  typical 
PectiiubiaiKh  nicb  ag  ItasldlarM.  with  the  three  retfoat  of  the  loot 

itrongly  marked  and  a  obIhI  vitceial  hinnsol  the  ir — ' — j— 

up  to  a  condition  in  which  the  whole  body  it  of  a  ta| 

■bape,  the  foot  a  plate-like  vertical  Sn.  and  Ibe  ni 

ipletely  atroi^ied.     Three  a)  '    ** 


'  a  taperlofl  cyUndrieal 


4.  tw>diun>    [S)   and   n 

jwdiiuD- 
I,  MetapodiunL 

*',  MMtle-cbamber. 

Ctenidium  (gill-plume). 


enottlatilat.  Tbey  ar 
a  pelagic  Ufc.  and  the  pt 
F  itrictly  adaptationt  c 


I,  Donal  wrface  overhuis  by 

tbe  Dtntle^kirt  1    (he  lenei 
ia  doae  to  the  laltviry  glawL 


f.  Renal  orfan  {oephridiiuB). 


!,  Auikle  of  the  bean. 


!d  1^  the 


He.  14).    The  cylindrical  body  of  PUratn 

iCi.lite  formi  of  Euthyneuta.    J.  W.  S|. ..  . 

visceral  loop  of  the  Heteropoda  It  tctcptoneurDua.  Special  to  th« 
Hettropoda  it  the  high  elaboiatioa  of  tbe  bngoal  ribbon,  and.  at  aa 
agreement  with  tone  of  the  opitthobtandtlate  Euthytieura,  but  aa 
a  diflerence  from  the  Pectlnlbfandik,  we  find  tbe  otocytu  doady 
attached  to  the  ceiiAiral  ganglia.  Thitu,  however,  leta  of  a  diETerevce 
than  it  wat  at  one  time  luppoied  to  be.  for  it  hat  been  ahowii  by 
H.  Ltcaie.Dutliicn,  and  al»  by  F.  Lcydig.  that  tbe  otocyiti  of 
Pectinibranchia  even  when  lying  doae  upon  the  pedal  gaogboo  (aa 
in  (a.  It)  yet  receive  Ihcir  ipeoal  nerve  (whkh  laa  lOnelimci  be 
teadSy  itotied)  from  (he  cerebral  B»ngUon  (lee  Sg.  II).  Accord- 
ingly the  difference  it  one  of  po«tion  of  the  otocva  and  001  it  ita 
nerve-mpi^.  The  Heteropwia  are  further  remarkable  lor  the  high 
development  of  their  cephalic  eyca,  and  for  tbe  ty|>ical  character 
of  thrir  BKihradium  (Spengd'a  slfBctory  organ)-  Tbit  ii  a  froove, 
the  cdgei  of  which  are  raited  and  dlialed.  ^^  nar  tbe  branchai 
plume  in  Ibe  genera  which  poiteti  that  organ,  whilil  in  Arolmbi. 
which  baa  no  branchial  plume,  tbe  oapbradium  occupiea  a  cone- 
aponding  pofltinL  Bcnealfatbedliated  groove  it  pkctd  an  etanfatn] 
gangUon  (olfactory  ganglion)  connected  by  a  nerve  lo  the  auprv- 
uilettiul  (therefore  the  primilivety  dexlral)  ganglioi  of  tbe  long 
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Amp^Oaria,  d»11 

cKrmJ,  coiled 

MiHilu,  ihcU 

101  with  two  potleriorippMidign 
aeflal.'^lndiaira 

matine.  CDlinly 
mcitM,   CDtlnly 

Hud'wim'lwo 
pidoiloM.    Fti- 

^iT 

CkIki 


,*SeE 


turbinated,  operculuin 

Britiih.   Omiialolrtpii. 
FuL  ».— XnnliAw.     I^lUil  cavity 

tranManied  into  a  luim       opef- 

euldiii  hamyj     iheil  oaiTow  aad 

tknumted,  Aaetda. 
Fam.  10.— raJHli-liw.    Ctetddium  U- 

wdiDale,     free;       hcmiaplirDdite; 


d.  l4e  fia-IIkE  maoi 

e.  lumker. 

f«    Mefpodium- 
/,    Salivary  sbndi. 


T«o  vkwt  at  the  thell  of  Cariiopeia. 
inlle-flap.    tr»   Cenbnil  gangliojl. 
'plume).      V,    Pleuni  and  pedal  ganttioa 


Fam,  ii^^LiiitlMat.  Ao  epipodiuiD 
bearinf  three  pain  of  teolaoea  and 
an  ofjenuligenw  lobe  with  (wo 
appoidaEea^  inhabitiiiti  of  the 
SaiEaiBO  weed,    LUwpa. 


The  loot  it  Battened  ventnlly,  at  all  evenu  in  in  intenor 
{Strrmtiiat],     OlocyMI  titualcd  doK  to  the  pedal  nrrve-csn 

in  PafiHbiu.  Cjdoitama.  Salitiiai,  CtlypUaiiiat,  &c.  Mand 
luually  pmcnt.  Thi>  i>  the  l^rgeil  group  of  MolliiKa.  inclu 
oeariy  fcity  familiea.  Knne  of  which  aie  iniuilkieiUly  known  I 
the  aoatomical  point  ol  view. 

Fam.  l.—PMinidm.    Pedal  cratie.  in  the  form  o(  nnvlion 

oordi:   kidney  provided  w 

PalmJiia.     Sulkaima,  Ir 


«.  Cephalic -,- 
(.    Cenbral  (inglk 
('p  Plniro-p^l  ~ 


hon-ahapRl  protubcni 
Fan.  i.—AmpiJlarMtr. 


two  lon/^nal  palpa;   ibdl  ovoid; 
opereulam  homy,  leuieircijlar.  car- 
tniied.   Jiftlyna. 
Fam.  IS.— HeMofaeiinJar.   Shell  Aaltened ;  no  cephalic  lenUclei. 

Hffmu^rfra,  Brituh.   AmmeniaroJ^ 
"'       ''      "'    ftidv.    Sbeli  depreued.  with  rounded  apertare; 
Lcict  long.    Sktnioj  British. 

"-•-^ae,     Shell   inral;      four  cephalie   leBtaeleai 
fcdat  appendagea.    Ckoriiitt. 


a.      ChyUa.     Lil- 
I,  firitidi,  Buvia- 

Sgnreof  ihell 


Fam.  I 

"■  ^k^ulidae.     5. _ 

Eye*  al'free  enremiiiei  of  tentaclei. 

Fam.  ID. — Tnruaittiidat.   Snoul  very  loruf,  bilobed ;  foot  ifaarl, 

rnxuaKUd. 
Fhm.  20.-^iyir6biida£^    Shell     with     prominent    apirr ;      pcnil 

appendiculat^;    bncki^  water  or 

Buv^tile.    HydrMa,  Brililh.    Ail*- 

ofio,  from  Lale  Baikal.  Pematiaptii.  r 

BilkytitUa.     LilWyptu..     Sptiin, 

LaK''*^^ny 
leriaiilii.     BiOiyt 

JflS^ii      "JihSw"'  fSSa^Sm'  Fio.30.-Va(»IatTtU»M. 
UAmapiu.  Woiiofiii.    ByUanrai.  """■ 

(rom  Lake  Tanganyika.  t.    Mouih. 

Fam.  ii.—TylAoHidat,     Foc<  wide;  Bp,  Operculum, 

abetl  _  lurricubted.   with  caHTUte<l  ir,  Ctemdium   (branchial 

n  I,    Fililorm  appendage  (f 

t      The   freely    proJeclinK 

^   KM  having  iu  aiit  fuvd 
.-  to  the  roof  of  the  branchial 
chamber  ie  the  notable 
.  character  of  (hia  fenua. 

imeroua  lubemlated  whortt; 
abort  pallia]  aiphon.  Crri- 
ifBTu.    LomxUii.       Ciri- 


Lake  Tani 
Fam.  3i.—i 


Fam.  is.- 

Fam.  16.-  

Fam.  }7— CmftiWiK.   Shell  wilhni 

apertuiT  canaiiculated  anteriorly. 

aium.    Biltium.    PctamHa.     Ti 


Si6 


1.  39. — VermrfnW.    Ar 


ta^rSii 


Dillindbv 

■lm«t  complrtriy  uk 

id]  ver^  long;  had 
Uisdia.  SaliUda, 
Shdl  conk»l!  ap«t 
drwlopcd.  SlrUlii 
clopgaud ;    Apenu 
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•hdl,  the  lut  vhotlt 


t  npondcd^ 


iit.     Foot     tnai 


as.  ■ 


Fre.  jL-SheU  o.   .     .  . 
from  buow  u  u  to  tbcw  the  im  . 
h  coDmkd  bylhecap-lilM  outer  wh< 
■nd  loot.    CapKla.    Hiya,  p 


jection 


.—Uibpenyciia 


Shell  CB 


3ieou%  plate;  animal  Cwl.   Hippo»y^. 
ii.—Calyflratidat.    Shell  with  itort  >(rir,.,   ..lc...u3.^. 

Foot  divided  into  two.  poslenor  full 
a;    a  wide  epipodial  velum;    ibell  tur- 

^ ^.     Foot    large,    with    aquiferout   lytteni; 

liabit.   ffilua,  Britidi.   Ananra.   Siiaraui. 
■  in    ii. — TjuH^JLmidar.   ^rll  thlit.  more  Of  IfH  coveTcd  Dy  (he 
XuncUarta.     Vdnfino.     ifarmiu, 

^.   -fricJMrMnAwr'SlKll  with  ihort  iplrE,  cariaate  aod 

poliiled.    Tnt»(^-»'- 


Oadiiepili,  henaBphnxUlc 
Fan.  41. — T>>cJu(rg^idu.    i 

pointed.    Triclittiipi/, 
Fani.  41. — Seti4ntHiiu,     ^elt 

apertun  and  Iwliled  columelU 


...  ^—JanAintJa.    Shell  thin:     ojx 
1.  4S.— cifroiiijM.     "■    "   ■--''--■      -' 


polifthedp  aperture 
itie'rdlected  over  ihcll.  Cyprm. 


anile.ilrin.    which    i>    nj 
covci  the  ^E>  o(  the  the)! 


LI  turnculattd  and  vpnonateti,  tnicic. 
loot  broad  and  truncated  aoteriofly; 

developed;  pToboicis 
pmenl.  T^Un.  Ftr- 

elongated  aperture, 
and  ■bortMHEv;  pro- 
boeda    and    aipnon 

marginal  nudeui. 
Cuhr.     Cundoru. 

u  u  Fain.tq — OsroriiUidiw. 

^f,  globular   and 


■iphon  liMig.    DMnm.    Pyrult. 


TIk  three  follawinE  (imillei  have  neither  ndula  im  jawi,  i 
ate  therefore  called  Ailina.  They  have  ■  well.deve1oped  pcoboi 
which  ii  ukI  ai  a  luclorial  organ :  tome  are  (Byiial,  but  the  major 
are  either  commenuls  or  paraiiEea  of  EchinotKrmf. 


Odoilomia,  Briiiil 

"  J  "'.:„      Ejiiu.  loot  wS 
cb    an   operculum. 


preaentj  animal  fi 
lone  proboacia  * 
buried  in  the  liiiu 


,_liuBi.   2Mhr,  \ 

tbenperculmn  lalaat,aBfaiuJ€](ed  ( 
by  a  large  proboacia  which  forma  a 
pteudopaUniin  coveriag  the  wbcJc 
■hell  eieepc  Ibe  eatieadty  <t  the 
UR,  paniitie  on  all  (latipt  ef 
Edunoderoi.  EMufMn.  iriicaal 
■  atiU  celled;    didl  much  te- 


le body  and  uro>ecta  beyond 
'-  ' '  -  ■pbon.  foot  and 


THZ 


hermaphrolile 


3-   Of,  Sphonal  notdi  of  the 
mouth  of  the  (hel]. 
:\  aiiofc.MoutholthcdKlL 

■  i  B.  >,  Whoib  of  the  abeU. 

rll  ud  oper.  '  dctuoyinf  the  ■ 
T — r',-"'."5  *\  '"?  eipojed  ty  the  ae^.^.^.  .. 
umal  fined  by  aboral  teen  the  "plumHIa  "  or 
teudopallium.  Pacific-  niral  pillar.  The  upper 
body  dongited  and  whorla  of  the  ibdl  are  eeu 
luBuiar,  animal  fixed  by  the  oral  to  be  divided  ioto  Kparate 
«atrenuty,      protandnc      bertba-  cbamberi  by  the  fotma- 

B'lrodite,    porautic   in    Ie«n  of  tion  of  tuatnivdy  fonwd 
ololhunana  causing  their  abor-  "  >*T^a." 
tion.     Enttrosrrvs,  no     parudo- 


le.  larvae  with  I 


nicker.    AtiaMa^    Oxytyns. 
Ftm.  i.—CuriiwriiJiu.  Viscenlw 
the  re«  of  the  body,  which  canm 


Pelafic  TaeiiioglDH 


:  and  thell  small  in  propoctlaa  to 

tucker,  but  without  ofidculum. 

3- — FUrMradatidat^  Viaceial  lae  ttty  much  redurvd; 
without  thell  or  mantle;  anua  poateiioT;  foot  provided  ar>'h 
■ucker  in  male  only.    PUrMratllaea,    FireioiJa,    Plmtoma. 


.    Cariiepala. 


II  nlid,  pirifotm,  with  thick 

iral  teeth  oi  raduta  bicuipidate.  T 
.  Htmi/HM.  Tmlida.  Sm/aidi 
lot.  Shell  dotigalrd.  with  Ion 
jlub  mllllicu^^t.         -         - 
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■borny.  ^    Bueeimtm.  Ckry$odcmus» 


operciilum 

Lumens.        Comintiki. 

Phn-    Dipsttcus* 
Fam.  5. — ifassidae*     Foot  broad,  with  two  slender 'posterior 

appencUges;  oparculum  unKuiculate.    Nasn^  marine,.  British. 

Zdisstfta,  fluviatile.  BiMia. 
Fam.  & — Murieida*.   Shdl  with  moderately  long  spire  and  canal, 

ornamented  with  ribs,  often  spiny;  foot  truncated  anteriorly. 

J/wfcx.    British.     TropJbm,    British.      Ty^Jbu.,     Vrosalpinx. 

Lactusit. 
Fam.  7.—PvrpKnda$.    Shell  thick,  with  short  spire,  last  whori 

large  and   canal   short;   aperture   wide;  opoculum   homy. 

Furfiun,    British.     Raptma,      MonoQ^os,     Sistrvm..     Cm- 

Fa.m.i.'--ffaliida€,  Shell  ventrioose,  thin  and  smooth,  with  wide 
aperture;  foot  lane  and  thick,  without  operculum.   Halia, 

Fam.  9. — CamHlarndae.  Shell  ovoid,  with  short  spire  and  folded 
ffllwf^** ;  foot  small*  no  operculum;  siphon  short.     Csa- 


Fam.   io.-~CelmmbelUiUu.     Spire  of  shell  prominent,  aperture 

narrow,  canal  very  short,  columella  crenelated;  foot  large. 

Coitimhlh 
Fam.    II. — CoraUiophilidae.      Shell    irrc^bir;    radubi    absent; 

foot  and  siphon  short;  sedentary  animals,  livine  in  corals. 

ConlUopkUa.     Rkisockilus.     Leptoconckus.     Mafius.     Rapa, 
Fam.  13. — VohtUdae,    Head  much  flattened  and  wide,  with  eyes 

on    sides:    foot    broad;    siphon  with     internal    appendages. 

VaMla,   Gnmttea.    Cymba. 
Fam.  i\r-Oliridat,     Foot  with  anterior  transverse  groove;  a 

Sistenor    pallial    tentacle;    generally    burrowing.      0/wta. 
omhUo.    AncUiaria,   Aganmia. 
Fam.  14. — MargineUidae.   Foot  very  large;  mantle  reflected  over 

shelL    Martinetta.   FsewhmargineUa, 
Fam.    15. — aarpidae.     Foot   very   large;   without   operculum; 

shell    with  short   spire   and  longitudinal  ribs;  siphon  long. 

Barpa. 
Tribe  a.— Toxiglossa.    No  jaws.    No  median  tooth  in  radula. 

Formula-:  1:0:1.    Poison-gland  present  whose  duct  traverses 

the  nerve^oUar. 
Fam.  I. — PkwrolomaHdae.    Shell  fusiform,  with  elongated  sptrc; 

margin  of  shell  and  mantle  notched.    PUurotoma.    Claoatula. 

MangUia.    Bda,   PusioneUa.    Pontiothauma. 
Fam.  3. — Ter^bfidae.    Shell  turriculated,  with  numerous  wboris; 

aperture  and  operculum  oval;  eyes  at  summits  of  tentacles; 

siphon  long.    Ttrehra. 
Fam.  y-~Omida€.     Shell  conical,  with  very  short  spire,  and 

narrow  aperture  with  parallel  borders;  operculum  ungutform. 

Sub-Class    n.— EtTTHYNEUXA 

The  most  important  general  character  of  the  Euthyneura 
is  the  absence  of  torsion  in  the  visceral  commissure,  and  the 
more  posterior  position  of  the  anus  and  pallial  organs.  Compara- 
tive anatomy  and  embryology  prove  that  this  condition  is  due, 
not  as  formerly  supposed  to  a  difference  in  the  relations  of  the 
visceral  commissure  which  prevented  it  from  being  included  in 
the  torsion  of  the  visceral  hump,  but  to  an  actual  detorsion  which 
has  taken  place  in  evolution  and  is  repeated  to  a  great  extent 
in  individual  development.  In  severd  of  the  more  primitive 
forms  the  same  torsion  occurs  as  in  Streptoneura,  viz.  in  Actaeon 
and  Limacina  among  Opisthobranchia,  and  Chiiina  among 
Puimonata.  Actaeon  is  prosobranchiate,  the  visceral  commissure 
is  twisted  in  Actaeon  and  Ckiiina,  and  even  slightly  still  in  BuUa 
and  Scaphander;  in  Actaeon  and  Limacina  the  osphradium  is 
to  the  left,  innervated  by  the  supra-intestinal  ganglion.  But 
in  the  other  members  of  the  sub-class  the  detorsion  of  the  visceral 
mass  has  carried  back  the  anus  and  circumanal  complex  from  the 
anterior  dorsal  region  to  the  right  side,  as  in  Bnlla  and  Aplysia'^ 
or  even  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  as  in  PkilinefOncidiumt 
Doris,  &C.  Different  degrees  of  the  same  process  of  detorsion  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  exhibited  by  the  Heteropoda  among  the  Strepto- 
neura, and  both  in  them  and  in  the  Euthyneura  the  detorsion 
is  associated  with  degeneration  of  the  shelL  Where  the  modifica- 
tion is  carried  to  its  extreme  degree,  not  only  the  shell  but  the 
pallial  civity,  ctenidium  and  visceral  hump  disappear,  and  the 
body  acquires  a  simple  elongated  form  and  a  secondary  external 
symmetry,  as  in  Pterotrackaea  and  in  Doris,  EoOs,  and  other 
Nudibranchia.  These  facts  afford  strong  support  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  weight  of  the  shell  is  the  original  cause  of  the 
torsion  of  the  dorsal  visceral  mass  in  Gastropods.  But  this 
hypothesis  leaves  the  elevation  of  the  visceral  mass  and  the 
exogastric  OMling  of  the  shell  in  the  ancestral  form  unexplained. 


In  those  Euthyneura  in  which  the  shell  is  entirely  absent  in  the 
adult,  it  is,  except  in  the  three  genera  Cenia,  Runcina  and 
Vaginuta,  developed  in  the  larva  and  then  falls  off.  In  other 
cases  (Tcctibranchs)  the  reduced  shell  is  enclosed  by  upgrowths 
of  the  edge  of  the  mantle  and  becomes  internal,  as  in  many 
Ceplialopods.  A  few  Euthyneura  in  which  the  shell  is  not  much 
reduced  retain  an  operculum  in  the  adult  state,  e.g.  Actaeon, 
Limacina,  and  the  marine  Pulmonate,  A  mphihola.  The  detorted 
visceral  commissure  shows  a  tendency  to  the  concentration 
of  all  its  elements  round  the  oesophagus,  so  that  except  in  the 
BuUomorpha  and  in  Aplysia  the  whole  nervous  system  is  aggre- 
gated in  the  cephalic  region,  either  dorsally  or  ventrally.    The 


Fig.  35. — Aura  buUata.    A  single  row  of  teeth  of  the  Raduhu 

(Formula,  x.l.x.) 

radula  has  a  number  of  uniform  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  median 
tooth  in  each  transverse  row.  The  head  in  most  cases  bears 
two  pairs  of  tentacles.    All  the  Euthyneura  are  hermaphrodite. 

In  the  most  primitive  condition  the  genital  duct  is  single 
throughout  its  length  and  has  a  single  external  aperture;  it  is 
therefore  said  to  be  monaulic.  The  hermaphrodite  aperture  is 
on  the  right  side  near  the  opening  of  the  pallial  cavity,  and  a 
ciliated  groove  conducts  the  spermatozoa  to  the  penis,  which  is 
situated  more  anteriorly.  This  is  the  condition  in  the  BuUo- 
morpha, the  Aplysiomorpha,  and  in  one  Pulmonate,  Pythia. 
In  some  cases  while  the  original  aperture  remains  undivided, 
the  seminal  groove  is  dosed  and  so  converted  into  a  canal. 
This  is  the  modification  found  in  Cavolinia  longiroslris  among 
the  BuUomorpha,  and  in  aU  the  Auriculidae  except  Pythia.  A 
further  degree  of  modification  occurs  when  the  male  duct  takes 
its  origin  from  the  hermaphrodite  duct  above  the  external 
opening,  so  that  there  are  two  distinct  apertures,  one  male  and 
one  female,  the  Latter  being  the  original  opening.  The  genital 
duct  is  now  said  to  be  diaulic,  as  in  Valvala,  Oncidiopsis,  Actaeon, 
and  Lobiger  among  the  BuUomorpha,  in  the  Pleurobranckidae, 
in  the  Nudibranchia,  except  the  Doridomorpha  and  most  of 
the  Elysiomorpha,  and  in  the  Puimonata.  OriginaUy  in  this 
condition  the  female  aperture  is  at  some  distance  from  the  male, 
as  in  the  Basommatophora  and  in  other  cases;  but  in  some 
forms  the  female  aperture  itself  has  shifted  and  come  to  be 
contiguous  with  the  male  opening  and  penis  as  in  the  Stylom- 
matophora.  In  aU  these  cases  the  female  duct  bears  a  bursa 
copulatrix  or  receptaculum  seminis.  In  some  forms  this  recept- 
acle acquires  a  separate  external  opening  remaining  connected 
with  the  oviduct  internally.  There  are  thus  two  female  openings, 
one  for  copulation,  the  other  for  oviposition,  as  weU  as  a  male 
opening.  The  genital  duct  is  now  trifurcated  or  triaulic,  a 
condition  which  is  confined  to  certain  Nudibranchs,  vis.  the 
Doridomorpha  and  most  of  the  Elysiomorpha. 

The  Pteropoda,  formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct  class  of  the 
MoUusca,  were  interpreted  by  E.  R.  Lankester  as  a  branch  of 
the  Cephalopoda,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  protrusible  sucker- 
bearing  processes  at  the  anterior  end  of  Pneumonoderma.  These 
he  considered  to  be  homologous  with  the  arms  of  Cephalopoda. 
He  fuUy  recognized,  however,  the  simUarity  of  Pteropods  to 
Gastropods  in  thdr  general  asymmetry  and  in  the  torsion  of  the 
visceral  mass  in  Limacinidae.  It  is  now  understood  that  they 
are  Euthyneurous  Gastropods  adapted  to  natatory  locomotion 
and  pelagic  Ufe.  The  sucker-bearing  processes  of  Pneumono- 
derma are  outgrowths  of  the  proboscis.  The  fins  of  Pteropods 
are  now  interpreted  as  the  expanded  lateral  margins  of  the  foot, 
termed  parapodia,  not  homologous  with  the  siphonof  Cephalopods 
which  is  formed  fromepipodia.  The  Thecosomatous  Pteropoda 
are  aUied  to  Bulla,  the  Gymnosomatous  forms  to  Aplysia.  The 
Euthyneura  comprises  two  orders,  OpisthobrancUa  and  Pui- 
monata. ' 
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Sub-order  1.— Tbciib«»bchi*,  OpiBhobianchi  provided  in  the 
lult  state  with  a  ihcll  and  a  mantle,  eiLCepc  Rmikiml  PltMt^- 
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The  nen  three  (aniilio  Com  the     , 
group  formniy  kriom  aa  Theco-     1  c 

■omatosi  Pteropoda.      They     are  

all  pelagic,  the  loot  being  entirely  4 

tnuorrned  into  a  pair  of  anterior      „  ...'_    ,  „     ... 

fina;  eyea  are  abaentTind  the  nerve  ^"0.  go.-Sk^  of  Cinrrfuija 
centrea  arc  cucentraied  on  the  ves-  Inltmlala,  aren  from  the  aide. 
tral  iide  nl  the  oeaopbagua.  /,  PoateirKloTAl  aurface. 

Fam.   ly—Umaciwidat.    Deiliat   r,  Anlero-ventral  lurface. 


Faoi.  14. — CymbnliiJai.    

paeudocontrh  Tormcd  by  gopiixi.uv. 
— — '     Cymhdia.    CyfOmtitpm.   ; 


—CuKliiiiiai.    »ieU  ni 


HjJl^H""" 


reduced  or  abaent- 


.    a«>.    Cuitrima. 
SheD  more  or  le 

s.  4ad||enenlly 
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—Atl)ii«tai.  SbeUpanlvorwhclLviatrmal,  (n 
■1WL  wona.  kith  vetl>deWDpcd  ventnl  euKict- 
DilabrUa.      Debiinjv.      Afljiidla.      Pkyllaflym 

Tbe  ncn  lii  limiUs  include  the  uiinali  (ormcrty  k 

GymDoiomaloiH  Plcropodt,  ch4ncceri»d  by  th'  ~^ ~ 

tnd  abdl,  Ebe  reduci' '  '""" '  "  --'--- 


/,      Median  nmion  of  the  root.  Pio.     ^.—Sljlula  acitida, 

rPlenipoilial  lotw  of  tbe  foot.  Rang.  ip.  enlaried.     (Fnxn 

Hon.  OwnO 

I.      Inieuine.  C.C,  The  wing-like  lobet  of 


NrpKriUiuD 


o,       Liver. 

H,       Hemuphrodile  gonad, 

:  eviginabLe  phaiynx.  bearii 


!..A?5"'"!""' 


Ctiau.     Paradiau. 
fo  long  Bod  braocbed 


•dinil^'  Shcl 


l.—jjmbrtllidai.  Shell  eil 
.erior  tenuciefl  very  unaUr  i 
notch  of  the  loot  below  ihi 


il  aide  of  oe»pluEUL 

lenidium  cvteodiag  only  ovn 
.    TyMiia. 

nal.  cDDLcalp  mucb  flattened; 
i  aitusced  with  the  mouth  in 
liwj;    ctenidium  very  luge. 


BtrtbUa.     HoKMrndd.    Otcam 


u,     Bntiak 


Sub-order  a, — Nudibranchu.  StieU  ahient  in  the  ■ 
:tenidium  or  oephndiuni.  Body  genenlly  t](ig.|ike»  and  i 
lymnietiical.  ViKcnl  mat  pot  marked  oS  from  the  loot. 
^tiylidat.    Donal    reifHratory  appendage!    fre<]uent]y 


. ,-    Minle^bonli. 

veil  ieduced»  and  often  covered  by  the  to 
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ijUdtrit.  the  only  fmh-rgtcr  Nudlbn 

■BariiUat.    Mantle 
put  o(  the  body; 


ch.fng 


>,  ai-devElapRt : 


Kta  put  01  the ,  ,     — --—  ,— , , -r--. 
rhiu  |«ienlty  Rtnctik.    Parii,  BrilUh.    ficuttnUKtiii. 

muK^e-bmki 


I   the   dorttl   uaiict,   ibove    the   muitle-border, 
-    Anut  Ind  brvidiia  poetcrior,  beiow  the 


I    the    I 


fie  reductioD  of  the  buca]  oa 


e  the  nb-trlbe  Pcmitiiiiiiu 


Fam.    I. — EelidiinM.    Dorvl  penllie  fpiDdle>ihaped  or  chib- 

-1 1      BJ.-.    n_-.;.k       «■ — f!..^  Btilith.     TuJilM    Blituli 

Oilnu.     &Ili<(i.     Atrs, 


lin.    I.— &._,_ 

a.— i^wiitu.    Body  tu 


ni.  y—Bmijliiiai.     Bodr  clonnlcd:     vUcen]  mu  nuiked 

DRfpoRlfoot  poetcriorly;   donaTappendAfn  ■lariit,  or  rrdmd 

toaucle  pur;  tpiculaiii  IheinteEuniFnt.   Htiyit. 

m.  4.— Pi«dinr™iirf«.      Heid     wilhoul     Intadeii     body 

Elpn^ted ;  anut  on  right  aide.   Pmdawrrmit. 

jn.  5. — Prodmwtidat.     Adui    postenor,     iDedLui:     interior 

teoudo^  atiopliied;    foot  bnad.      Juu,  Britiih.    Fraclt- 


either  aide  ol  the  domimj 


pamun;    male  and  Fen 


typical 
<Jo™l . 


ronn  iub-palliil  ({Us.  Fani.  i.—Lima/Kxtliiiat. 
In  Pilcllil  nplan  tha  No  laleial  eipanuom. 
luKsn  ctenidium.  and  no  donal  papirW; 

Elan  apd  poalerioe-    Limapontia.  British.  AOaanii. 

ura). — PuLvowATA-     Euthynmroui 


nurly  cUnediae.    Air  is  adnittL.  „  , ,  ___  .,,  -,-r-, , 

hydroitaEic  puqjoseft.  and  il  tliUt  bcconiet  1  lupf'  Ad  opeiTullin 
in  pmenl  only  in  AmpkiMa ;  acontmal  being  tliBiatatdcd  vith  the 
opcmilMe  pulmonaw  Slrepioneun  ICyd^ma,  Ac.l,  which  differ 
in  other  aacntial  fealuret  of  Miuctun  Iran  the  Puhunala.  The 
Pi.^n.nn>u  •..  lilr.  ibe  Other  Euthyaeuia,  hemiaphnidite.  with 
rd  copubiory  orgina  and  hnxmny  (land*. 
un,  tliey  have  veiy  numerooi  anian  dentidn 
jn.    Jn  aquatic  Pulnwiuta  the  oaphradiura  la 


ilely  devrlopcd  0 
Iher  Euthyncun, 
'  lingual  nbbon. 

aipt  Pulmoula  ^naili)  the  fo 


Fulownati  ate  widely  d 
nuntle^bamber  being  cvnve 


in  eitendfd  at  right  anglea 


Fio,    SO.'A  5erie«  of  SlylonioutopharDua  Pulmonata.  abon 
rmnHlioul  Forma  bcIwtcB  ioail  and  tlug- 
A,Hdiitemjiliii.    (From  Ketentein.) 

B,  Bdiatluiu  brmpti.    t¥rom  KcEentein.  after  Pfeifftr.) 

C,  TtaaaUa  ialiolida.    (Fn,m  KEFentein.) 

D,  Ann*  alrr.  Itar  gnat  blirk  ilug.     (Fnn  KeEenteip  > 

a,  Shell  in  A,  B.  C,  ibcll-Bclchwd)  in  D;  1,  or 
Into  the  lubpallial  chamber  (lung). 

AVe  a  twilled  vlaceral 


a:S'__ 

the  other  cylindricml  or 
fil.  s6),    Limpel-tikc  Ion 

end  to  end.  but  in  the  embryo 
■cter.'whidi'— ^  — —  ■■ ■■ 
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Tha  adiptadoB  c(  the  PnlmontM  to  ttmtrfal  life  bu  cntukd 
Uttle  motuficaljeB  cf  the  internal  ot^uiintiaD.  In  oiw  avaui 
(nmarUi)  tht  plum*  o(  tht  blood  ii  colouird  nd  by  buougli^n, 
tliii  bdac  Ibe  only  buanM  of  th*  ^rksci  tl  ibu  body  ia  ttie  Uoad 
of  GLoBc^ibonHis  MaUuica»  thouEb  It  occun  in  corpiuds  in  thr  bkKid 
of  the  Uvilm  Area  vti  SOfn  (LantBUrl. 

The  geiwntive  mppnntui  of  the  taail  (iMif)  may  aerve  m  u 

•ample  of  ibe  hermaphrodte  appantin  comniaa  to  the  Fulmouta 

nnd  Oplitbobnncbit  (fig.  58).    From 

^ ,_  _..._^  lin  neer  the  npa 


Rceivea  the  duct  o(  the  compect  white 
•IbuminiiiwDiu  elaod.  Ed.  ind  then 

width  beiiiff  doc  to  uie  drvdopmect  at 

(iusdiiiir  loldi,  which  arc  rrcarded  at 

(oroltw  a  ulerui  u.    Where  ihcx  loJdi 

■     1  tpUti  iaio  two 

reniculucn  ft.  in 
»   which   have 


(diibrloldi 
male   duct   «d    t 


Kored  and  modeUed  into  ■perm  ropes 
or  tpenutoplwrea.  Tbc  lenuk  jku- 
tioa  of  the  duct  i>  mare  tenipleii.  Sooa 
alter  quittiog  the  ulenii  it  ij  jaincd  by 
■  k>iic  duct  leading  Insi  *  Elandular 
BC,iheipermiiheai(fin.  Inthitduct 
■od  uc  the  (PcrmatOFlwRt  received 
in  coDulatioo  irom  another  nail  are 


tbeca  ii  simple.     In  other  Axcie*  d 

Hdii  ■  tecond  duet  {at  lane  in  Hdii 

■  Flo.sS.-HerTiu(*rodile  "^"  aa  the  chief  one)  h  given  oS 

Repimfuctivc  flopanio.of  '""°  '^  •permalhMl  duct,  «nd  in  the 

the  Garden  Siuiff/WKfef.  J^ji™'  ^,"uJi^^^J^''^d"  ^J 

'  hai  normally  no  Kcrmatbecal  alan< 


.      ^^  now   come   to    the   openuig.  o(   the 

t.     Digitate  ■cceKoiv   (Ugitaw  atccMOfy  Eland.  4,  J,  which 

Elanda  on  the  female  probably  anial  In  iRe  lormation  of  the 

..    A^^. ....    „  "K-caMule.    ao«iothem.i.the..re- 


dlerous   Eland   or  nigrk 


Flagellum. 
voutable.a^ln 


in  copulation,  but  poftibfy  hai  tc 
egg^piule.  Other  Pulrnonala  eil 
the  detail*  of  thia  hemaphroditc 
The  ncTvoui  lyitem  of  Hdix 


mwphagijs.  "tSc"  pond-snail  (timMim)  fumi'^B.^onlhe  ofhei 

cordi  (lig.  S9}-  The  demoutration  whi<£  it  alfordi  of  the  ex- 
treme thoftenjng  of  the  Euthyneuroua  vikceral  nerve-loop  ia  most 
insiruclive  and  valuable  for  eompariun  with  and  eaplanation  o( 
the  condition  <rf  the  nervoui  cenim  ia  Cephalopoda,  ■•  alu  o( 
■ome  Opijthobianchia.  The  lipue  (fig.  ^}  it  nifficiently  described 
in  the  letterpreu  attached  to  iti  the  pair  of  buccal  ganglia J^ned 
by  the  (cnnectivee  to  the  cerebrali  are,  at  in  moM  of  our  heum, 
nMiiiHl  Here  we  need  only  further  draw  altenlion  to  the  oap'"-- 
icovered  by  LaQze-Duthien,  and  ahown  by  Spengf 


?fn 


.he  pf^^^ 

t^  the  oaphradium  cormpondi  more  or  leac  cloedy  with  that  of  the 
vanlahcd  right  ctenidtuin,  with  which  it  is  normally  aiaociated.    In 


been  raited  at  to  the  nature  of  the  n 
genera.  In  Ptarurbtt,  idiich  it  tinittral  (ai 
or  eiceplional  varietlet  of  varioui  Anii 
initcad  (rf   being  ileinnl.  the  osphradlu 

whole  teriei  at  unUaleral   organt  beinc 


uroji    Gutn^ioda). 


might  be  expected,  what  it  fofsnd  to  be  th 
Caitropodt. 
Tbe  (hell  of  the  Pulmonata,  Ihoufih  alwa 


light  and  deUcate.  it  in 
cd  in  the  wiuer  t^  a 


withdraw  itielf;  and^  although  the  foot  poaaeaacA 
in  Udix  the  axiertuie  of  Ibc  ahell  ia  cloaed  in  tt 
inlete  lid»  the  "  bylieniaculum,"  more  or  Icat  calcar 

ch  it  tccteted  by  the  foot.   Ja  C^aiuiifio  ■  peculiar  1 . .,.. 

r  lid  ciitlt  pennanently  in  the  adult,  attached  by  u  dMic  auiK 
tile  nuoth  of  tbe  dwl.  and  IfaowD  aa  the  "oauBliuii."  En 
Htoflii  the  pecmaoeat  tbdl  it  Hcceded  In  the  anbi)>a  by  ■  wa- 
ited ibdl^tBd  or  primitive  ibeD-tK  (fig.  6a),  at  one  daie  tup. 
>d  10  be  Uw  devtbpins  aau;  hut  ifaovn  Inr  Lanlieaici  to  Go 
itical  with  the  "  ebtH-glaad  "  ditcovcnd  by  mm  ia  other  Mol* 
a  IPitUhm,  FUmtratuUHmm,  KirUima,  AcJ.    Aa  in  Mhcr 


L  plug  of  chitinom  matter,  IhiG  normally  it  flaltent  ot 
itipeara,  wblltt  tbe  cap-like  rudiment  of  the  pennaaeBt  aJ 
t  tnnA  the  dDme<lihe  aurface  of  the  vitceral  iiumpr  id  tl 


Id  (tic 


exkted  lor  a  brief  period. 

In  amtiUo,  aecordiag  to  the  nheervaliona  of  C  Cegenbanr,  the 
'-'~"ie  thdl-atc  doei  aot  flattea  out  and  diiappeir,  but  takes  Ibe 
a  Battened  etoaed  sac   Within  tlut  ckted  ate  a  platz  of  cal- 
matter  it  developed,  and  after  a  time  the  upper  wall  of  the 
Lppcart,  and  the  calcareoui  plate  co"' 


, , 'a  (fir.  sS.  Q 

le  tbell-pUtc  never  attaint  a  large  «in,  tbu^  Hked.  In  other 
lift,  uamdyi  ZiaiaiaBdilrrim,  tBeabcfl-tactemaiatperBaoait^ 
ooad  over  tbe  ahcll-plate,  wfaicfa  in  tbe  latter  gennt  eoauts  el  a 
granular  matt  of  carbonate  <d  Bme-  The  permanence  of  the  primi- 
tive abell-Hc  m  these  alup  ta  a  point  of  coaaiderablc  inloctt.  It  it 
dear  eaourii  that  the  sac  it  el  a  diSereni  origin  troni  Ibat  of  A  flyria 
(dcacribtinB  the  taction  ticating  ol  Opitthobnocbia),  b^  primi- 
tive instead  ol  lecoodary.  It  aeema  probaUe  that  it  ia  idefiiictl 
sritb  OH  ol  the  open  lao  ia  siUefa  each  sbefl-i^te  ol  a  CUMt  is 
lormed.  and  tbe  teris  of  phte-like  imbikatiDBt  which  are  pbicd 
behind  the  single  abell-iac  on  the  donam  of  the  CBcioot  dug.  Pltdn- 
plierut,  tugfeat  the  poaeibilily  of  Ibe  lonnitiofl  of  a  aerla  of  ibell- 
_.L    L._L_*-L_-  -jnimal  timihu'  to  thote  which  we  find  ia 


CdtAn.  Whether  ibe  ckwd  primitive  thcll-uc  ol  the  alisa  (» 
with  it  the  lnii«ient  embryonic  ihell-gtand  ol  all  other  Mdlusca) 
precisely  the  aame  thing  aa  the  closed  aae  in  which  the  cakanoi 


or  only  ■  very  minute  Flo.  ».— Nervout  SyttHn  of  the  Poitd- 

knob  -  like        panicle  Snail,  i.la>nan]  ilogu'",  at  a  type  of  tbe 

(IVrnluu    and    FoJa-  sbon-loopcd  eothyneuroui  condiiion.    The 

dim)-     It  flattens  out  thort  vitceral  "  loop  "  with  ili  three  ganglia 

and  diuppein  before  It  li^tly^haded. 

the   work  of  foiminc  a.  Cerebral  ganglion, 

the    permanent     then  ft.  Pedal  ganglion. 

S'"t'K^.  i°b™k  S'  Pj^^rp'?*""'- 

itage,   so  [as  ip.  Visceral  ganglion  of  the  Ml  aide:    ot>- 

'"'  A.  Krohn  posite  to  ii  la  the  viiceml  ganelioii  bf 

.-EikiTUy  the  right  Lie,  which  pvea  off  ll«IoD- 

;  a  nerve  to  the  diactocy  gangliaa  and 

ge,  oiphradium  0. 


obaervpd  by  A-  Kn^n 


break  at  a  ' 


alganglkin.    (After  SpngeL} 


nay  ipeal!  of  primiry,  secondary  and  tertiary  sf 
tcopiitirg  the  (act  that  th^  miey  be  merc!^  pha 


in  MoOusci 

iirS'h^iS" 


il   ganglion,    the    ol  the  non-development  of  the  later 
■d.     This  it,  H    changet  in  tbe  activity  ol  the  mantl 
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»  phw  o(  ibdl-Fiini 
[  tic  iquitic  Pulmcii 
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Im  ■  laler  oi 


cludditid  by  E.  R.  Unke 

UUI  ip^iecf  Ibc  incthtid _  

tmbiro*  "f  PlaitrUi.  The  chid  leatunt  in  the  dcvciopinHil  i 
LimMdtiu  an  ciLhibiled  in  fiff.  60.  Tfwre  it  not  ■  very  iargr  imoui 
of  lood-mAieriii  praciu  io  uie  cq  of  tbia  uuil)  and  ucardin^y  ti 
«lk  TTiuitidl!  FnA  divUlDn  an  not  »  uneqiui  ar  '~  -^'- 


la  fru  farmed  are  of  equal  kiie,  and  tti 


utuller  cfUi  are  foniied  by  divialoa  of  theae  Tour  bd 
rnd  gf  tike  fint  four  (the  pate  comfpoadiiiE  la  th 
"  diitciLv«  corpoadei  are  emruded  a!iid  reniain). 
now  divide  and  Bpiead  over  the  focir  laifer  ceJtij  ai  uk  hihc  mac 
a  i^aa — Ihe  cleavage  cavity  cr  blanocoet — famu  in  the  ccntrr  of 
ibt  ludbcrry-like  maia.  Tbea  the  lane  edit  ncoDmencc  the 
prtxx^  of  divitfoii  and  dnli  into  tbe  boll«r  of  tbe  nhen,  kivinc 
jnektA|aiedfrDavei theblajtopofViOD tlwaurface.  Ttieinvagiiuied 
Rill  (derived  fitm  tlie  diviiion  d  the  fan  bag  cdl«)  Form  (be  tndo- 


FlC.  60.— Embryo  of  Limi 


alaptaiit,  at  a  fta^e  wbcq  tl 
■tivinupiiii  iwL  >nd  Ahell-glaod  and  becominf 
trvuparcqt  object  under  lUghc  pmauEC    (Lii 


vagiiutZon), 


fy" 


>.  The  ciliated  band  marUof 

L    Cereirral  nerve-nnfflion.  t, 

,     Sliebci'i    canal    (kit    lide),     ^   MnnblaHJc    (ikdelotiopbic 
proijat^y     an     Fvanncvnt  and  muacular)  rrlLi  invett- 

tmbryoflk  Depfaridium.  rno  c>,   the  bilobed  arcb- 

■be   primiti.-   -■■-" ' '  — ^-'- 

ibdl'llaad. 
fi,    Tbe     ncul 


or  whichwiltdcvrLapinl 

ition  with  the  tuturr  "  toot."  One  end  of  tbe  bla: 
:a  nearly  doeedt  and  an  inpowth  of  ectoderm  lake 
it  to  form  the  atchmodacum  or  fore-gut  and  mouth 


"RCtal    peduQcic^'   or   "pedicle  of   invi 
altboufb  tbe  endoderm  celJi  retain  no  cont 


other 
incDi 

al(bo<«b' 

of  tite  now  cfoacd-up  blastopore.    The _r_ ^  .... 

ES^tc^wna  o(7li''K^  pSulId?  (fi,.  eS!  «.       "*  " , 

an  traced  partly  10  Ivo  ■ymmetiirally  di>p«ed  "  me»*la«»." 
■Alcb  bud  oS  from  the  laraiinlted  areh-entenin,  partly  la  cella 
derived  froa  tbe  eetaderm,  which  at  a  very  early  itafe  ii  coooecied 
liy  looi  pmeeHei  with  Ibe  invaiinated  endoderm.  The  eiiemal 
form  of  the  embryo  foea  tbrouah  the  lame  changei  aa  ia  other 
CaKropoda,  and  ii  ool.  aa  waa  bdd  previouily  to  Lankeiler'a  obaer. 
VUioV.  eaceplional.     When  the  middle  and  hinder  refiona  of  the 

blaxoMre  are  cloung  it  

formed,  ce^vertini  the  er 


"Si 


tbe  Hirlace  of  the  pnt-oral  n* 
endrcling  ridge,  whicb  gradu 
moca  tho  fredy  dcpeadim  mai 


>  mouth,  and  the  paa(4ral  hemi. 
•ore  rapidly  then  the  anterior  or 
,  hilobed  form.    Within  tbe  vebr 

c-ikiit.   Tbe  outUnt  ol  tbe  vdat 


Knx^y  emariinaled  and  a 
gradual  cJoaure  of  the  ^i 


ortbeaduil.    M,Mo,utb^.fo«;  e.vdararea 

or  vdum  d  tbe  emtxTD  Caalropod  (lee  £f,  4707^X^7  iT  a 

■EaEca  in  Ehe  dewiopment  Later  tlian  any  repmenied  in  our  figure 
Weouy  noivrevcrt  briefljr  talheiflternalorganixaiionat  apcrio 
when  the  trodtoapliereie  beginnlof  to  ahov  a  nmninenr  fflni  rrowin 
out  from  tbe  ana  arheic  the  mid-refli 
*ia  titoated.  and  bairiof  thetdore  at 
at  tbe  other  tiie  uoa.    Fit  to  repn 


d  tbe  Ml  aide  d  tbe  vdar  ar 


the  elongated  blaitopore 

light.    Tlie  ciliaHd  band 

indicated  by  a  bae  extending 

ween  Ibe  phiryni  fk  and  Ibe 

..       ...     ua  d  tbe  areh^flteron  or  in- 

vaginated  mdooennal  aac  baa  taken  oa  a  bILobed  tDnii  and  ka  cdla 
are  twdlcn  (r>  and  Ik),  Tbia  bitobed  ac  beconea  nUudv  the  liver 
inibeadult;  the  intcatim  and  atomaeh  an  formed  fma  tbe  pedide 
of  InvagirutKin.wbilit  the  pharynx,  ceaophagua  and  crop  form  from 
Ibe  ttonndHat  invaginatioa  pt.  To  tbe  right  Qn  Ibe  Man)  d  the 
rectal  peduncle  it  aeen  tbe  deeply  invaginared  Bhet|.giand  is,  with  a 
aecretion  A  prolniding  from  it.  The  the1|.gland  it  deBuird  in 
Ltainaru  to  becocne  very  rapidly  ttretchcd  out,  and  to  diaappeaj. 
Farther  up,  within  the  vetar  area,  the  rudimenli  of  the  cerebral 
nrrve-ganglionaf arcacen tepajatit^from theectodenn.  Arrmark- 
abk  cord  of  ceUt  having  a  potition  lutt  bdow  the  iDtegumcnt  occura 
on  each  ride  d  Ibe  bead,  la  tbe  Bgun  the  cord  d  the  tdi  tide  it 
leeo,  marked  re.  Tbit  paired  or^a  couiitt  d  a  ttring  d  cella  which 
an  perfonted  by  a  duct  openiiig  to  the  exterior  and  endint  inlcmally 
inaSantol.  Such  cannulated  edit  are  cbaraclerittlc  of  tbe  neph- 
ridia  d  many  wormt,  and  the  ot^aiit  thut  formed  ia  the  embryo 
Umnatmi  are  embryonic  nephridia.  Tbe  moat  important  fact  about 
them  ia  thai  tiny  (Utappcar  and  an  in  no  way  connected  wilb  Ibe 
typical  nephridiumd  the  adult.  In  rderence  to  their  fine  obaetver 
ih«  wen  formerly  called  "  Stiebel'a  tsnalt."  Other  Pulmaiuu 
poiaeai.  when  embryot.  Sliebet't  canala  in  ■  more  fully  developed 
■tate,  for  inatance,  tbe  common  ilug  Litiux.  Hen  too  Ih^  dja- 
appear  during  enbryonic  life.  Similar  larval  nephridia  '^~ —  '^ 
oilWr  Gattropoda.  In  the  marine  Streploiteura  they  an  er 
proicctioni  which  ultimately  fall  off:  in  the  Opinhobrai 
'    /Wiidiu  and  Bifjkyautbey  areca 


Fic.  ta.—Ontaium  umniim,  >  liitoal  Putmonate 
tborea  d  Ibe  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceaiti  (Mauriii> 
ulmonatea  which  frequent  the  tea^natt  (OandiMii,  : 
smper  hat  ■>iown  that  theae  dun  have,  in  addiiior 
tir  d  cephalic  eyta.  a  number  d  eyei  developed  u; 
ileiuipenl.     Theie  donal  eyea  are  very   petfcci  II 

:  ibe  optic  nerve  penetrate  Ibe  ntioa,  and  are  ronni 
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probably  beti 


■hclL  Tliclkc*dbe*naHn|lepairof  n 
tmtielH,  xt  the  bue  of  which  mn  the  r 
iram  ih*  Ifoalt  ■(wture,  accept  in 
otphndimn,  occpt  the  A 


GASTROTRICHA 


^  iDlo  Ihc  luni-    TlHn  u  &  vriigH  «tA)f 
Fam.  l.—ituncnliAii.     Tcmnrill  nild  UIulllv  [klonl;  grnita 


it  b  Htiut 

iq  dcvelopncnt,  bul  lib* ' 

StbtSfoa 
Ma  open  or  cl«ed  inove;  ukU 
interul  puIilLmu  oRen  aboorbed . 
jliinciJa.  Cduidii^  Atma^ 
UnTMrul.  Bridih.  Santtu.   It 

Fim.  3.— OH'HiiJU.  Shdlwiihihotti 


Fam. 


^cln  ilwR.    CDiiu.  B 


hbul  pro'miiicDt  lentacla;  foot  shcr 

^.—StpliaiuriUti,    Viictnl  inui  . 
\ir»   Atrophied;    Itcad    ciLpaad«l;   g 


omAu.        CarytKium. 


taiQine  tccondaiy  i 


, .jSiW 

liddf.  Sbellovoid.  with  tbott  tpirc,  wide  aperture 
nluneUai  inferior  paOial  k£e  tbicic!  vtBcral 
atill  [wilted.    CUli 


Fam.  It.— fkfiiL 

Briluh.  Apiaa.  British. 
Sub-onki  3.— SivLaMii:kn)noiA.  Pulmanata  with  two  pain 
of  teniaclei.  except  JatitllUat  and  VtrUt^;  ihe«  tenlaclei  an  in- 
va|iAabLe.  and  the  eyes  are  borne  oo  Ibe  HiinniJI*  of  the  poatcriot 
pair.  Male  and  femaJe  lenltal  aperturea  open  ioto  a  common  vaii- 
buie.  except  in  KafwJUH  ■ndpHcMMx.    Euept  in  OnciiUum. 


Fam.  i.—SiUnilidiu.    Radulawi 
like  thote  of  the  Agoatha;  a  j 

flattened;    raduta-  with    poini 
Fam.  i.-Lim„^.    Sbdl^ 

Fam.  ^.—Pkiltiiiiyddai.    No  ahi 


I  eloflntrd  anil 
■iprwnt.    Pt 


teeth.  PMilamfau. 

PaoL  i.—AhawHat,  Shell  intenui,  orabKOt;  mantle  teatHcted 
to  the  aolerior  and  middle  part  of  tbe  body;  ndula  with 
aquanih  teeth,     ^nn.  fintiih.    Cromaiaaa.   ArwUmax.   Ana- 

Fam.  T—Haiciiat.    Shell  with  medium  ipb 
CDVmd  bv  the  mantle;  genital  apertuje  b 

terior  tentacle;  genital  appaiatui  EeneraL,    ^.- .. 

dan-ac    and    multihd    veuclee.    HOii,    Britiah.    Buli 

HtmlMlia.    Bcmilia.    CtiUoilyta.    Rlaia. 

Fam.  i.—Emiadtmti4at.  Shell  eatecnal,  apiiat,  lenerany  ona- 
mentcd  with  riba;  bordera  of  aperture  than  and  not  r^ectcd; 
raduU  with  iquan  teeth;  gciutal  ducta  withtujt  acc«aaor> 


|awa;   teetb   oaitow   aad   pointed; 

Fam.  I. — OUtdnUai.  Shell  oval,  elongated,  with  narrow  aper- 
ture: neck  very  long;  labial  palpa  promloeflt.  Ofcajtitf 
(Cfand'a^.    SoipUtsi-Ha. 

Fam.  I. — TiiUaliiiae,  Shell  gtobular  c*  autilorm,  eatemal  or 
partly  covered  by  the  mantle.  StntUxii.  CiUWiu.  Atrstt. 
Skylila.    DaiMmlia.    TuUaOa.    CUamyitflunu.  JUi^ 

Fam.  "— OiAnKuiNlit.  No  shdi.  a  carinated  mantle  cdvctiiii 
the  whole  body ;  male  and  female  aperturea  diatant.  the  female 
near  the  anuk    HaUiaiiin.    Atopoi. 

Vim.   I.^mtinniat.    Anterior  teniae 
Fam.  I'—JaniSiLr.     Umadtorm.  with  inte 


well^dcvcldped  doral 


a,4. 

THioded  abell: 


Tribe  4.-— ^raiif  ATit.    Male  and  female  apettuiea  diiu 
Fam.     T'.— Kot^nul^      No    .ilwU;     limaidlocm;      (en 

Fx^'.—Ond^Uat.    No  ibdl;    Umacilotm:   littonl; 
aperture  poeteriar.  near  anua;  a  m 
with    a    diKlnci    aperture.    Oaddm 


ti, 


It  Ibe  be 


m  of  poods 
'    c  and 


^ihajcum  and  olbei  Itoh-waler  planti  and  eating  Mftnic 
tUbmandlnfuaoria.  Tlicy  art  of  minute  sLie  vatying  ftiuD  one- 
iixtictb  to  onc-three-hundredth  of  an  ituii.  and  they  move  by 
mcani  of  long  dZia.  Two  ventral  baruli  composed  of  regular 
Iranavene  niwi  of  cilia  are  luually  found.  Tbe  head  heart  wnie 
capedalty  lai^  dlia.  Hic  cuticle  which  coven  tbe  body  if  here 
and  there  railed  into  ovetiapping  acalei  which  may  he  pririonged 
Into  brill  Lea.  An  enlarged,  frontal  acale  may  cover  the  bud,  and 
%  row  of  Kalei  icpante*  the  veotnl  dliiited  aieu  Iram  one 
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another,  whOst  two  series  of  alternating  rows  cover  the  back  and 
side.  Tike  body,  otherwise  circular  in  section,  is  slightly  flattened 
ventrally.  The  mouth  is  anterior  and  slightly  ventral;  it  leads 
into  a  pfx>trusible  phaxynz  armed  with  recurved  teeth  that  can  be 

everted.  This  leads  to  a  muscular 
oesophagus  with  a  triradiate  lumen, 
iriiich  acts  as  a  sucking  pump  and 
(^  ends  in  a  funnel-valve  projecting 
into  the  stomach.  The  last  named 
is  oval  and  formed  of  four  rows  of 
large  cells;  it  is  separated  by  a 
sphincter  from  the  rectum,  which 
opens  posteriorly  and  dorsally. 
The  nitrogenous  excretory  appara- 
tus consists  of  a  coiled  tube  on  each 
side  of  the  stomach;  intentally  the 
tubes  end  in  large  flame-ceUs,  and 
externally  by  small  poces  which  lie 
on  the  edges  of  the  ventral  row  of 
scales.  A  cerebral  ganglion  rests  on 
the  oesophagus  and  supplies  the 
cephalic  cilia  and  hairs;  it  is  con- 
tinued some  way  back  as  two  dorsal 
nerve  trunks.  The  sense  organs  are 
the  hairs  and  bristles  and  in  some 
species  eyes.  The  muscles  are  simple 
and  unstriated  and  for  the  most  part 
run  longitudinally. 

The  two  ovaries  lie  at  the  level  of 
the  juncture  of  the  stomach   and 
rectum.    The    eggs    become    very 
Ttam  Ztiuckrifi  m  Witstm-  large.  Sometimes  half  the  length  of 
S'SaSHS^tdW^L %nS^  ^***  mother;  they  are  laid  amongst 

water  weeds.  The  male  reproductive 
system  is  but  little  known,  a  small 
gland  lying  between  the  ovaries  has 
been  thought  to  be  a  testis,  and  if 
it  be,  the  Gastrotricha  axe  herma- 
phrodite. 

Zclinka  clasnfics  the  group  as  fol- 
lowi: — 

Sub-order  i.— Euichthtdina  with  a 
forked  tail. 

(t.)  Fam.  Ichthvdidae,  without 
bristles.  Genera :  Ickthydttimt  Lepido- 
derma. 

(ii.)  Fam.      Chaetonotidae,       with 
bnsties.         Genera:         QmeUmoluSt 
Ckaetura. 
Sub-order    a. — ^ApoDtNA,    tail    not 

forked.    Genera:     Dasydj^,  Ccssea, 

Ventral  tJnstles  of  the  5'Wf«Afl«to.       ,     ...    . 
basal  part.  The  genus  As^topkorus  recently 

described  by  Voigt  seems  in  lomc 
reraectt  wtermcdtate  between  UPidoderma  and  CkattoHotus. 
Zdinkia  and  Philosyrlis  are  two  slightly  aberrant  forms  described 
by  Giard  from  certain  diatomaceous  sands.  Altogether  thoe  must 
be  some  forty  to  fifty  described  species. 

The  group  is  an  isolated  one  and  shows  no  dear  affinities  with  any 
of  the  great  phyla.  Those  that  are  usually  dwelt  on  aie  treated 
with  the  Rotifers  and  Nematoda  and  Turbellaria. 

LiTBRATURB.— A.  C.  Stokes,  The  Microscope  (Detroit,  1887-18S8) ; 
C.  Zdinka,  Zeitukr.  wiss,  Zooi,  zlix.,  1890,  p.  aoo;    M.  Voist, 
rorsckber.  PldH,  Th. 'a.,  I— '  -   -      *   '^^^    -   -   -      -..:•. 
pp.  1061  and  10^:    E. 

Zschokke,  Denk.  Sckwea, ,„.  ^.  .,^,  ^. ..«,«,  «„^.  „, 

MviiL.  1905,  p.  331.  (A.  E.  S.) 

OATAKBR,  THOMAS  (1574-1654),  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  London  in  September  1574,  and  educated  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  From  1601  to  161  x  he  held  the  appointment  of 
preacher  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  he  resigned  on 
accepting  the  rectory  of  Rotherhithe.  In  164a  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  and  annotated 
for  that  assembly  the  books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Lamenta- 
tions. He  disapproved  of  the  introduction  of  the  Covenant, 
and  declared  himself  in  favour  of  episcopacy.  He  was  one  of 
the  krty-feven  London  clergymen  who  disapproved  of  the  ] 


ChaeUmoius  maximui^ 
Ehrt>.,  ventral  side.  (After 
Zelinka.) 

Bo,  Bristles  surrounding 
the  mouth. 
Doraal  bristles. 
Posterior  lateral  dlia. 
Cuticular  dome. 
Oral  cavity. 
Lateral  sensory  hairs. 
Cuticular  plates. 
Donal  bristle  of  the 

basal  part. 
Plates. 

Lateral  bristles. 
Point  of  union  of  cili- 
ated tract. 
Anterior  group  of  cilia. 
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IT.  triss,  Zool.  xlix.,  180D,  p.  ao9;  M.  Voigt, 
1.  u.,  1904.  p.  I ;  A.  Giard,  C.  R.  Soe.  Bid.  Ivi. 
\:  E.  Daday,  Termef.  Fuaetek,  xxiv.  p.  i;  F. 
:k»ea,  Ges.  xxxvii.  p.  109;  S.  Hlava.  Zool.  Ans, 


trial  of  Charles  L    He  was  married  four  times,  and  died  in  July 

16(4. 

His  principal  works,  beudes  some  volumes  of  sermons  are— Oa 
tke  Nature  and  Use  of  Lots  (1619),  a  curious  treatise  which  led  to  his 
being  accused  of  favouring  games  of  chance;  DissertaHo- de  siyio 
Non  Teslamenti  (1648);  <m$ims,  siee  Adwersaria  misceUoneat  in 
quibus  Sacrae  Seriphirae  pHmo^  deimde  aliormm  scriplorum,  locis 
aliquam  midtis  tux  reddHur  (1651).  ^to  which  was  afterwards  sub- 
joined Adoersaria  Postkuma;  and  bis  edition  of  Marcus  Autottinus 
(1653),  which,  according  to  Haltam,  is  the  '*  earliest  edition  of  any 
classical  writer  published  in  EngUnd  with  original  annotations," 
and,  for  the  penod  at  which  it  was  written,  possesses  remarkable 
merit.    His  collected  wortcs  were  published  at  Utrecht  in  1698. 

GATCHINA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  St  Peters- 
burg, 39  m.  by  rail  S.  of  the  dty  of  St  Petersburg,  in  59  "34'  N.  and 
30**  6'  £.  Pop.  (i860)  9184;  (1897)  14,735.  It  is  situated  in  a 
flat,  well-wooded,  and  partly  marshy  district,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town  are  two  lakes.  Among  its  more  important 
buildings  axe  the  imperial  palace,  which  was  founded  in  1770  by 
Prince  Orlov,  and  constructed  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
Italian  architect  Rinaldi;  a  military  orphanage,  founded  in 
1803;  and  a  school  for  horticulture.  Among  the  few  industrial 
establishments  is  a  porcelain  factory.  At  Gatchina  an  alliance 
was  concluded  between  Russia  and  Sweden  on  the  29th  of  October 

1799. 

GATE,  an  opening  into  any  enclosure  for  entrance  or  exit, 
capable  of  being  dosed  by  a  barrier  at  will.  The  worfl  is  of  wide 
application,  embradng  not  only  the  defensive  entrance  ways  into 
a  fortified  place,  with  which  this  artide  maiiily  deals,  or  the 
imposing  architectural  features  which  form  the  main  entrances  to 
palaces,  colleges,  monastic  buildings,  &c.,  but  also  the  common 
five-barred  barrier  which  doses  an  opening  into  a  fidd.  The  most 
general  distinction  that  can  be  made  between  "  door "  and 
"  gate  "  is  that  of  size,  the  greater  entrance  into  a  court  contain- 
ing other  buildings  bdng  the  "gate,"  the  smaller  entrances 
opening  directly  into  the  particular  buildings  the  "  doors,"  or 
that  of  construction,  the  whole  entrance  way  being  a ''  gate  "  or 
gateway,  the  barrier  which  doses  it  a  "  door."  A  further  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  by  appljring  "  door  "  to  the  solid  barriers  or 
"  valves  "  of  wood,  metal,  &c.,  made  in  panels  and  fitted  to  a 
framework,  and  "  gate  "  to  an  openwork  structure,  whether  of 
metal  or  wood  (see  further  Door  and  Metal-woxx).  The 
ultimate  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure;  the  eariy  forms  appear 
with  a  palatalized  initial  letter,  still  surviving  in  such  dialectical 
forms  as  "  yate,"  or  in  ScoU  "  yetU"  It  is  probably  connected 
with  the  root  of  "  get,"  in  the  sense  dther  of  "  means  of  access  " 
or  of  "  holding,"  "  receptade  ";  d.  Dutch  gai,  hole.  There  may  be 
a  connexion,  however,  with  "  gate,"  now  usually  spelled  "  gait," 
a  manner  of  walking,*  but  originally  a  way,  passage;  d.  Ger. 
Casse,  narrow  street,  lane. 

The  entrance  through  the  enclosing  waUs  of  a  dty  or  fortifica- 
tion has  been  from  the  eariicst  times  a  place  of  the  utmost 
importance,  considered  architecturally,  socially  or  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  military  engineer.  In  the  East  the  "  gate  "  was 
and  still  is  in  many  Mahommedan  countries  the  central  place  of 
dvic  life.  Here  was  the  seat  of  justice  and  of  audience,  the  most 
important  marketoplace,  the  spot  irhttt  men  gathered  to  recdve 
and  exchange  news.  The  references  in  the  Bible  to  the  gates  of 
the  dty  in  all  these  varied  aspects  are  innumerable  (cf.  Gen.  xix. 
i;  Deut.  XXV.  7;  Ruth  iv.  i;  a  Sam.  xix.  8;. 2  Kings  vii.  i).  Later 
the  seat  of  justice  and  of  government  is  transferred  to  the  gate  of 
the  palace  of  the  king  (cf.  Dan.  ii.  49,  and  Esther  ii.  19),  and  this 
use  is  preserved  to-day  in  the  official  title  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Turkish  empire  at  Constantinople,  the  "  Sublime 
Porte,"  a  tranaUtion  of  the  Turkish  Bab  Aliy  {bab^  gate,  and  aliy, 
high).  A  full  account  with  many  modem  instances  of  Eastern 
customs  will  be  found  in  Sir  Charles  Warren's  article  "  Gate  "  in 

*  The  spelling  '*  gait  "  is  confined  to  this  meaning — the  only  Uteraiy 
one  surviving.  In  the  form  **  gate  "  it  appears  dialectally  in  this 
sense  and  in  such  particular  meanings  as  a  ri^ht  to  run  cattle  on 
common  or  private  ground  or  as  a  passage  way  in  mines.  The  prin- 
cipal survival  is  in  names  of  streets  in  the  north  and  midlands  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  «.f .  Briggate  at  Leeds,  Wheeler  Gate  and 
Castle  Gate  at  Nottingham^  Gallow  Tree  Gate  at 
Canongate  and  Cowgate  at  Cdinbuigh. 
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Hastings's  Diet,  of  BiUe.  For  the  "  pylon,"  the  typical  gate  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  see  Axchitectuse. 

The  gates  into  a  wailed  town  or  other  fortified  place  were 
necessarily  in  early  times  the  chief  points  on  which  the  attack 
concentrated,  and  the  features,  common  throughout  the  ages,  of 
flanking  or  surmounting  towers  and  of  galleries  over  the  entrance 
way,  are  found  in  the  Assyrian  gate  at  Khorsabad  (cf .  a  Chron. 
zzvi.  9;  a  Sam.  xviii.  34).  With  the  coming  of  peaceful  times  to 
a  city  or  the  removal  of  the  fear  of  sudden  attack,  the  gateways 
would  take  a  form  adapted  more  for  ready  exit  and  entrance 
than  for  defence,  though  the  possibility  of  defending  them  was 
not  forgotten.  Such  dty  gates  often  had  separate  openings 
for  entrance  and  exit,  and  again  for  foot  passengers  and  for 
vehicles.  The  Gallo-Roman  gate  at  Autun  has  four  entrances, 
two  Just  wide  enough  to  admit  carriages,  and  two  narrow  alleys 
for  foot  passengers.  A  fine  example  of  a  Roman  dty  gate,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  is  at  Treves.  It  is  four  storeys 
high,  with  ornamental  windows,  and  decorated  with  columns 
on  each  storey.  The  two  outer  wings  project  beyond  the  central 
part,  the  two  entrance  ways  are  14  ft.  wide,  and  could  be  dosed  by 
doors  and  a  portcullis.  The  chambers  in  the  storeys  above  were 
used  for  the  purposes  of  dvil  administration.  In  more  modem 
times  city  gateways  have  often  followed  the  type  of  the  Roman 
triumphal  arch,  with  a  single  wide  opening  and  purdy  ornamental 
superstructure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defensive  gate  formed 
by  an  archway  entering  as  it  were  through  a  tower  has  been 
constantly  followed  as  a  type  of  entrance  to  buildings  of  an 
entirely  peaceful  character.  A  fine  example  of  such  a  gateway, 
originally  built  for  defence,  is  at  Battle  Abbey;  this  was  built 
by  Abbot  Retlynge  in  1338,  when  Edward  III.  granted  a  licence 
to  fortify  and  crenellate  the  abbey.  Such  gateways  are  typical 
of  Tudor  palaces,  as  at  St  James's  or  at  Hampton  Court,  and  are 
the  most  common  form  in  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  Tom  Gate  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  with  its  surmounted 
domed  bell  tower,  or  the  cupola  resting  on  columns  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  are  further  examples  of  the  gate  architecturally 
considered. 

The  changes  the  fortified  gateway  has  undergone  in  construction 
and  the  varying  relative  importance  it  has  held  in  the  scheme 
of  defence  follow  the  lines  of  development  taken  by  the  history 
of  FoanncATiON  and  Siegeckaff  {q.v.).  The  following  u  a 
short  sketch  of  the  main  stages  in  its  history.  A  good  example 
of  the  Roman  fortified  city  gate  still  remains  at  Pompdi  Here 
there  is  one  passage  way  for  vehides,  14  ft.  wide;  this  is  open  to 
the  sky.  The  two  footways  on  dther  side  are  arched,  with 
openings  in  the  centre  on  to  the  central  way.  The  doors  of  the 
gate  are  on  the  dty  side,  but  a  portcullis  (catarada)  dosed  it 
on  the  country  side.  The  gateways  of  the  Roman  permanent 
camps  {castra  statha)  were  four  in  number,  the  pmia  praetoria 
and  Decumana  at  dther  end,  with  ^ndpalis  dexUra  and  sinistra 
on  the  side  (see  also  Camp).  At  Pevenaey  {Anderida)  a  small 
postern  on  the  north  side  of  the  Roman  walls  was  laid  bare 
in  1 906-1907,  in  which  the  passage  curves  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  and  from  a  width  admitting  two  men  abreast  narrows  so 
that  one  alone  could  block  it.  Flanking  towers  or  bastions 
guarded  the  main  entrances,  while  in  front  were  built  outworks, 
of  palisades,  &c.,  to  protect  it;  these  were  known  as  pro- 
castra  or  aniemuraliat  and  the  entrances  to  these  were  placed 
so  that  they  could  be  flanked  from  the  main  walls. 

In  the  defence  of  a  fortified  place  the  gate  had  not  only  to  be 
protected  from  sudden  surprise,  but  also  had  to  undergo  pro- 
tracted attacks  concentrated  upon  it  during  a  siege.  Thus  until 
the  coming  of  gunpowder,  the  ingenuity  of  military  engineers 
was  exhausted  in  accumulating  the  most  complicated  defences 
round  the  gateways,  and  the  strength  of  a  fortified  place  could 
be  estimated  by  the  fewness  of  its  gates.  VioUet-le-Duc  {Dia. 
de  Varck.  du  moyen  dge^  s.v.  Porit)  takes  the  Narbonne  and  Aude 
gates  (E.  and  W.)  of  Carcassonne  as  typical  instances  of  this 
complication.  The  following  brief  account  of  the  Narbonne 
Gate(fig.  i),oneof  theprindpal  partsof  the  work  on  the  fortifica- 
tions begun  by  Philip  the  Bold  in  xaSs,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  varied  means  of  ddence,  which  may  be  found  individually  if 


not  always  in  such  collective  abundance  in  the  fortified  gateways 
of  the  middle  ages.  Two  massive  towers  flanked  the  actual 
entrance  and  were  linked  across  by  an  iron  chain;  over  the 
entrance  (E)  was  4  machicolation,  further  added  to  in  time  of 
war  by  a  hoarding  of  timber;  and  an  outer  portcullis  fell  in 
front  of  the  heavy  iron-lined  doors.  On  to  tht  passage  way 
between  the  first  and  second  doors  opened  a  square  machicolation 
(G)  from  which  the  defenders  in  the  upper  chambers  of  the  gate 
could  attack  an  enemy  that  had  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
the  first  entrance  or  had  been  trapped  by  the  falling  <2  the  first 
portcullis.  Another  machicolation  (I)  opened  from  the  roof  in 
front  of  the  second  portcullis  and  second  door.  So  much  for  the 
gate  itself;  but  before  on  attack  could  reach  that  point,  the 
following  defences  had  to  be  passed:  an  immense  drcular 
barbican  (A)  protected  the  entrance  across  the  moat  and  through 
the  outer  enceinte  of  the  dty.  This  entrance  was  flanked  by  a 
masked  return  of  the  wall  (C),  while  palisades  (P)  stiU  further 
hainpered  the  assailant  in  his  passage  across  the  "  lists  **  to  the 
foot  of  the  gate  towers.  Here  saf^rs  would  find  themsdves 
exposed  to  a  firejrom  the  loopholes  and  from  the  machicolated 
hoarding  above  them,  while  the  protecting  horns  with  which 


Fig.  I. — Plan  of  the  Narbonne  Gate  of  the  dty  of  Carcassonne. 

the  face  of  the  towers  terminated  forced  them  to  uncover  them- 
sdves to  a  flanking  fire  from  the  indents  in  the  main  curtain  on 
dther  side  of  the  towers. 

The  later  history  of  the  gateway  is  merged  in  that  of  modem 
fortification.  The  more  efaiborate  the  gate  ddenccs  the  greater 
was  the  inducement  for  the  besieger  to  attack  the  walls,  and 
improvements  in  methods  of  siegecraft  ultimatdy  compdlcd  the 
defender  to  develop  the  enceinte  from  its  medieval  form  of  a  ring 
wall  with  flanking  towers  to  the  z  7th  century  form  of  bastions, 
curtains,  tenailles  and  raveUns,  all  intimatdy  connected  in  one 
general  scheme  of  defence.  By  Vauhan's  time  time  b  little  to 
distinguish  the  position  and  defences  of  the  gateways  from  the 
rest  of  the  fortifications  surrounding  a  town.  A  road  from  the 
country  usually  entered  one  of  the  ravelins,  sinking  into  the 
glads,  crossing  the  ditch  of  the  ravdin  and  pierdng  the  parapet 
almost  at  right  angles  to  its  proper  direction  (see  fig.  a,  which 
also  shows  a  typical  arrangement  of  minor  communications 
such  as  ramps  and  staircases).  From  the  interior  ol  the  ravdin 
it  passed  across  the  main  ditch  to  a  gate  in  the  curtain  of  the 
encdnte.  The  road  was  in  fact  artificially  made  to  wind  in  such  a 
way  that  it  was  kept  under  fire  from  the  ddences  throughout,  while 
the  part  of  it  inside  the  works  was  bent  so  as  to  place  a  covering 
mass  between  the  enemy's  fire  and  troops  using  the  road  for  a 
sortie.  Thus  the  gate  itself  was  merely  a  barrier  against  a  coup 
de  main  and  to  keep  out  unauthorized  persons.  In  conditions 
precluding  the  making  of  a  breach  in  the  walls,  <.e.  in  surprises 
and  assaults  de  woe  fm^ce,  the  gateway  and  accompanying 
drawbridge  continue  to  play  their  part  fai  the  x6th,  17th  and 
x8th  centuries,  but  they  seldom  or  never  appear  as  the  objectives 
of  a  siege  en  rigk'  In  Vauban's  works,  and  those  of  most  other 
engineers,  there  yras  generally  a  postern  giving  access  to  the 
floor  of  the  main  ditch,  in  the  centre  of  the  curtain  escarp.  The 
gates  of  Vauban's  and  later  fortresses  are  strong  heavy  wooden 
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dbon,"  ■■hT  t&e  gttewtyt  moit  or  lew  oisuscDtil  irchwiyi, 
oEciJjr  u  [a  many  private  mtiasiont  of  cutellu  (mm.  In 
modciD  fartreises  the  gUe  ot  >  detkcbed  (on  or  to  tnainlt  ie 
itriU  Sa  inlipded  punly  u  t  ddmce  icaiost  in  uaupected 
niib.  Tlie  unial  meUtod  i>  10  bive  (m)  gua,  the  oulei  one  m 
lattice  or  podcuUii  of  iron  ban  and  the  inner  (me  a  piste  of  hall- 
bchitctlannogr.bitdied  bynnwdindloophDled.  Thcdefenden 
ol  liiegalecu  by  tbis  unngemcnt  Bte  [lom  tbe  inner  loopholei 
thnw^  (be  aaler  gate  upon  the  approachei,  ud  alu  keep  the 
eatmy  ODder  fire  whilM  be  ii  liying  to  lora^tbe  outer  gate 


fig.  a, — Plan  of  Cile  Amngimeni: 
jUcU.  The  dit  chea  are  cioued  eiihi 
leading  the  nud  down  Id  llie  Boor 


landu 


to  br  patted  ii  of.  conituit  o 
and  ia  tymbolical  uaage.  Tbe  g>.iei  ol  the  temple  of  Janui  (f  .>.) 
mt  Rome  itood  open  in  war  and  closed  in  peace.  The  pyion  of 
andenl  Egypt  hul  a  lymbolica]  meaning  in  the  Sook  of  ibe  Dead, 

lignt  of  the  Shinto  religian  in  Japan,  the  Buddhbl  torgn,  uid  to 
the  Chinese  fai-ltt,  the  honorific  gateway!  erected  to  aoceiiori. 
The  gilei  ol  heaven  and  hell,  the  gatei  ol  death  and  darkneu, 
the  wide  aod  narnw  gktt*  that  lead  la  deitniction  and  life 
(Matt,  vii-  13  and  14),  are  familiar  metaphorical  phrases  in  the 
Bible.  In  Credl  and  Roman  legend  drcami  pan  Ibiough 
gatev  of  Cranq)arent  horn  if  Ime,  if  deceptive  and  false 
throu^  opaque  gates  of  ivory  (Horn.  Od.  xa.  560  sq.;  Virg. 


'L  ioi). 


(CW 

n  the  Mcond  half  of  the  16th  century  In 
En^nd  the  entnoce  gateway,  which  formed  pa^  ot  the  principal 
front  of  the  earlier  feudal  caailes,  became  a  detached  feature 
attached  to  the  manuons  only  by  a  wall  enclosing  the  entrance 
court.  The  gatehouse  then  constituted  a  iiructure  of  aome 
importance,  and  included  sometimei  many  rooms  as  at  Slanway 
Mall,  Cloucesteishire,  where  it  measures  u  ft.  by  11  ft.  and  h>l 
thi«e  storeys;  at  Wealwood,  Worcestershire,  it  had  a  frontage 
ol  54  ft.  with  two  storeys;  and  at  Button  Agnes,  Yoriiihiie, 
tt  was  atill  larger  and  «ai  flanked  by  great  octagonal  towers 
•t  tbc  uigles  and  had  three  Moieyi.  At  a  later  period  smaller 
aecoenmodation  was  provided  so  that  it  virtually  became  a  lodge, 
but  being  designed  to  harmonise  with  the  mansion  it  presented 
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here  he  lived  till  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  Is 

F7S,  when  be  wasnaroed  by  Congress  adjutant-general.  In  1776 
(  WIS  appointed  to  command  the  troops  which  had  lately 
treated  from  CaoKdl,  and  in  August  r777.  as  a  leauk  ol  > 
iccessful  intrigue,  was  appointed  to  supersede  General  Philip 
Schuyler  in  conuriand  of  the  Noithem  Department.  In  the  two 
battles  ol  Saratoga  (g.i.)  his  army  defeated  Cenera]  Burgoyne, 
on  the  17th  ol  October,  was  farced  to  surrender  his  whole 
This  success  was,  however,  lugely  due  to  the  previous 
ruvres  ol  Schuyler  and  to  Gates's  subordinate  officers.  The 
lies  of  the  Conway  Cabal  to  have  Washington  superseded 
Ltes  completely  failed,  but  Gates  was  presjdent  for  a  lime 
'  Board  cd  War,  and  in  17S0  was  placed  in  diief  command  in 
the  South.  He  was  lotslly  defeated  at  Camden,  S.C.,  by  Com- 
on  the  i7tb  of  August  1780,  and  in  December  was  super- 
seded by  Greene,  though  an  investigation 
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York  in  1790,  after  emaidpit- 
^  jiu  Slaves  anu  pnjvKjjjig  lor  those  who  needed  antstance.' 

e  died  in  New  York  on  the  roth  of  April  1S06. 

OATBSHKAD.  a  munjripal,  county  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Durham,  England;  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tyne 
■"    "■  the  North  Eastern  railway.'  Pop. 

(1S91)  85,6911  U90')  109,888.  Though  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  the  county,  neither  its  streets  nor  its  public  buildings, 
except  perh^M  its  ecclesiastical  buildings,  have  much  claim 
to  architectural  beauty.  The  parish  church  of  St  Mary  it  an 
ancient  crudform  edifice  sumouDled  by  a  lofty  tower;  but 
eitensive  restontian  was  necessitated  by  a  fire  in  1854  which 
destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  the  town.  The  town-haU,  public 
library  and  mechanic's  institute  are  natewonhy  buildings. 
Education  is  provided  by  a  grammar  school,  a  large  day  school 
far  girls,  and  lecbnioil  and  art  schools.  There  is  a  service  of 
steam  tiuns  in  the  principal  street*,  and  three  line  bridge) 
connect  the  town  with  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  There  are  large 
iron  works  (including  loundrics  and  laciotia  far  engines,  boilers, 
chains  and  cables),  shipbuilding  yards,  glass  manull claries, 

and  tanneries.  The  town  also  contains  a  depot  of  the  North 
Eastern  railway,  with  large  stores  and  locomoiive  works.  Et  ten- 
sive cool  mines  exist  in  the  vicinity;  and  st  Gateshead  Fell  are 
large  quarries  for  grindstones,  whidi  art  much  esteemed  and  are 
exported  to  aU  parts  of  the  world.  Large  gas-works  of  the 
Newcastle  and  Galeshesd  Cas  Company  are  also  tilualed  in  the 
borou^.  The  parliamentary  borough  rctunu  one  member. 
The  coiporatloD  consists  of  •  mayor,  g  aldermen,  and    17 

Gateshead  (Gateshewed)  probably  grew  up  during  late  Saxon 
times,  the  mention  ol  the  church  there  in  which  Bishop  Walcher 
was  murdered  in  1080  being  the  first  evidence  of  settlement. 
The  borough  probably  obtained  its  charter  during  the  following 
century,  for  Hugh  de  Fuiset,  bishop  of  Durham  {1153^1195), 
confirmed  to  his  burgesses  similar  rights  to  those  of  the  burgesses 
o(  Newcaslle.  freedom  of  toll  within  the  palatinate  and  other 
privileges.  The  bbhop  had  a  park  here  in  1348,  and  in  mB 
Bishop  Nevill  appoinied  a  keeper  af  the  "  lower."  The  position 
ol  the  town  led  to  a  struggle  with  Newcastle  over  both  fishing 
and  trading  rights.    An   inquisition  of  ijii  declared  that  the 

belonging  la  Northumberland;  the 
the  (enlnl,  cominan  la  all.    At  another 
the  men  of  Gateshead  claimed  liberty 
along  tbe  coast  of  Durham,  ani*  ' 


ithen 


0  DuThani;  1 


<iS', 


I  the 


Dutbam,  Gateshead  was  allichcd  to  Newcastle, 
in  IJS4  was  regranled  to  Bishop  Tunstall.  As  compensation 
the  bishop  granted  la  NewcBslle,>t  a  nominal  rent,  theCateshead 
salt-BieadawB,  wltb  rights  of  way  to  the  High  Sireel,  thus 
tbcJishing  tbe  toll  pteviously  paid  to  the  bishop.  During  tbe 
next  century  Bishop  Tunatall's  successors  inwrDocaled  nearly 
all  the  various  trades  af  Gateshead,  and  Cromwdl  continued 
this  policy.    Tbe  town  government  during  this  .period  wu  by 
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the  bishop's  bailiff,  and  the  holders  of  the  burgages  composed 
the  juries  of  the  bishop's  courts  leet  and  baron.  No  charter  of 
incorporation  is  extant,  but  in  1563  contests  were  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  the  bailiffs,  burgesses  and  commonalty,  and 
a  list  of  borough  accounts  exists  for  1 696.  The  bishop  appointed 
the  last  borough  bailiif  in  168 1,  and  though  the  inhabitants  in 
1772  petitioned  for  a  bailiff  the  town  remained  under  a  steward 
and  grassmen  until  the  ZQth  century.  As  part  of  the  palatinate 
of  Durham,  Gateshead  was  not  represented  in  parliament  until 
1833.  At  the  inquisition  of  1336  the  burgesses  claimed  an  annual 
fair  on  St  Peter's  Day,  and  depositions  in  1 577  mention  a  borough 
market  held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  but  these  were  apparently 
extinct  in  Camden's  day,  and  no  grant  of  them  is  extant.  The 
medieval  trade  seems  to  have  centred  round  the  fisheries  and  the 
neighbouring  coal  mines  which  are  mentioned  in  1364  and  also 
by  Leland. 

OATH,  one  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  from  Amos  vi.  a  we  conclude  that,  like  Ashdod,  it  fell  to 
Sargon  in  711.  Its  site  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  4th 
century,  but  the  name  is  now  lost.  Eusebius  (in  the  OtiomastUon) 
places  it  near  the  road  from  Eleutheropolis  (Beit  Jibiln)  to 
Diospolis  (Ludd)  about  five  Roman  miles  from  the  former.  The 
Roman  road  between  these  two  towns  is  still  traceable,  and  its 
milestones  remain  in  places.  East  of  the  road  at  the  required 
distance  rises  a  white  cliff,  almost  isolated,  300  ft.  high  and 
full  of  caves.  On  the  top  is  the  little  mud  village  of  Tell  e^^ftfi 
("  the  shining  mound  ")»  and  beside  the  village  is  the  mound 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  Crusaders'  castle  of  Blanchegarde 
(Alba  Custodia),  built  in  1144.  Tell  e^-^&fi  was  known  by  its 
present  name  as  far  back  as  the  i2lh  century;  but  it  appeais 
not  improbable  that  the  strong  site  here  existing  represents 
the  ancient  Gath.  The  cliff  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Valley  of  Elah,  and  Gath  appears  to  have  been 
near  this  valley  (i  Sam.  xvii.  a,  52).  This  identification  is  not 
certain,  but  it  is  at  least  much  more  probable  than  the  theory 
which  makes  Gath,  Eleutheropolis,  and  Beit  Jibrin  one  and  the 
same  place.  The 'site  was  partially  excavated  by  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  in  1899,  and  remains  extending  in  date 
back  to  the  early  Canaanite  period  were  discovered. 

OATUNO,  RICHARD  JORDAN  (1818-1903),  American' in- 
ventor, was  bom  in  Hertford  county,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
1 2th  of  September  1818.  He  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  planter 
and  slaveowner,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  genius  for  mechanical 
invention  and  whom  he  assisted  in  the  construction  and  perfecting 
of  machines  for  sowing  cotton  seeds,  and  for  thinning  the  plants. 
He  was  well  educated  and  was  successively  a  school  teacher  and  a 
merchant,  spending  all  his  ^Mire  time  in  developing  new  inven- 
tions. In  1839  he  perfected  a  practical  screw  pn^Uer  for  steam- 
boats, only  to  find  that  a  patent  had  been  granted  to  John 
Ericsson  for  a  similar  invention  a  few  months  earlier.  He  estab- 
lished himself  in  St  Louis,  Missouri,  and  taking  the  cotton- 
sowing  machine  as  a  basis  he  adapted  it  for  sowing  rice,  wheat  and 
other  grains,  and  established  factories  for  its  manufacture.  The 
introduction  of  these  machines  did  much  to  revolutionize  the 
agricultural  system  in  the  country.  Becoming  interested  in  the 
study  of  medicine  through  an  attack  of  smallpox,  he  completed  a 
course  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  taking  his  M.D.  degree  in  1850. 
In  the  same  year  he  invented  a  hemp-breaking  machine,  and  in 
1857  a  steam  plough.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
living  in  Indianapolis,  and  devoted  himself  at  once  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  fire-arms.  In  1861  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  rapid  fire 
machine-gun  which  is  associated  with  his  name.  By  1863  he 
had  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  gun  that  would  discharge  350 
shots  per  minute;  but  the  war  was  practically  over  before  the 
Federal  authorities  consented  to  its  official  adoption.  From  that 
time,  however,  the  success  of  the  invention  was  assured,  and 
within  ten  years  it  had  been  adopted  by  almost  every  civilized 
nation.    Catling  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  26th  of  February 

1903. 

'    OATTY,  HARGARBT  (1809-1873),  English  writer,  daughter  of 

the  Rev.  Alexander  Scott  (1768-1840),  chaplain  to  Lord  Nelson, 


was  bom  at  Buraham,  Essex,  in  1809.  She  cariy  began  to  draw 
and  to  etch  on  copper,  being  a  regular  visitor  to  the  print-room 
of  the  British  Museum  from  the  age  of  ten.  She  also  Uluminaited 
on  vellum,  copying  the  old  strawberry  borders  and  designing 
initials.  In  1S39  Margaret  Scott  married  the  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty, 
D.D.,  vicar  of  Ecdesfield  near  Sheffield,  subdean  of  York 
cathedral,  and  the  author  of  various  works  both  secular  and  re- 
ligious. In  1843  she  published  in  association  with  her  husband  a 
life  of  her  father;  but  her  first  independent  work  was  The  Fairy 
Godmother  and  eiker  TakSy  which  appeared  in  1851.  This  was 
followed  in  1855  by  the  first  of  five  volumes  of  ParabUs  from 
Naiure,  the  last  being  published  in  1871.  It  was  under  the  mom 
de  plumt  of  Aunt  Judy,  as  a  pleasant  and  instructive  writer  for 
children,  that  Mrs  Gatty  was  most  widely  known.  Before  start- 
ing Aunt  Juiy*s  Magaxine  in  May  1866,  she  had  brought  out 
Aunt  Judy's  Tales  (1858)  and  Aunt  Judy's  Letters  (1862),  and 
among  the  other  children's  books  which  she  subsequently 
published  were  Aunt  Judy's  Song  Book  for  Children  and  The 
Mother's  Book  0/  Poetry.  **  Aunt  Judy  "  was  the  nickname  given 
by  her  daughter  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing  {q.v.)^  The  editor  of  the 
magazine  was  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  her  young  corre- 
spondents and  subscribers,  and  her  success  was  largely  due  to  the 
sympathy  which  enabled  her  to  look  at  things  from  the  child's 
point  of  view.  Besides  other  excellences  her  children's  books 
are  specially  characterized  by  wholesomcness  of  sentiment  and 
cheerful  humour.  Her  miscellaneous  writings  include,  in  addition 
to  several  volumes  of  tales,  The  Old  Folks  from  Home^  an  account 
of  a  holiday  ramble  in  Ireland;  The  Travels  and  Adventures  of 
Dr  Wolf  the  Missionary  (1861),  an  autobiography  edited  b^ 
her;  British  Sea  Weeds  (1862);  Waifs  and  Strays  of  Nalurai 
History  (1871);  A  Book  of  Emblems  and  The  Book  of  Sun- 
Dials  (1872).  She  died  at  Ecdesfield  vicarage  on  the  4th  of 
October  1873. 

OAU,  JOHN  (c.  X495-?  1553)1  Scottish  translator,  was  bora  at 
Perth  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  educated 
in  St  Salvator's  College  at  St  Andreira.  He  appears  to  have  been 
in  residence  at  Malmd  in  1533,  perhaps  as  chaplain  to  the  Scots 
community  there.  In  that  year  John  Hochstraten,  the  exiled 
Antwerp  printer,  issued  a  book  by  Gau  entitled:  The  Richt  vay 
to  the  Kingdome  of  Heuine,  of  which  the  chief  interest  is  that  it  is 
the  first  Scottish  book  written  on  the  side  of  the  Reformers.  It  is 
a  translationof  Christiem  Pedersen's  Den  retUvey  tilt  Hiemmerigis 
Rigs  (Antwerp,  1531),  for  the  most  part  direct,  but  showing 
intimate  knowledge  in  pbce?  of  the  German  edition  of  Urbanus 
Rbegius.  Only  one  copy  of  Gau's  text  is  extant,  in  the  hlirary  of 
Britwell  Court,  Bucks.  It  has  been  assumed  that  all  the  copies 
were  shipped  from  MalmO  to  Scotland,. and  that  the  cargo  was 
intercepted  by  the  Scottish  officers  on  the  look  out  for  the 
heretical  works  which  were  printed  abroad*  in  large  numbers. 
This  may  explain  the  silence  of  all  the  historians  of  the  Reformed 
Church—Knox,  Caldcrwood  and  Spottiswood.  Gau  marriol  in 
1S36  a  Malmd  dtizen's  daughter,  bearing  the  Christian  name 
Birgitta.    She  died  in  1551,  and  he  in  or  about  15^3. 

The  first  reference  to  the  Rickt  Vay  appeared  m  Chalmers's 
Caledonia,  ii.  616.,  Chalmers,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  unique 
volume  before  it  paiaaed  into  the  BritWell  Court  collection,  considered 
it  to  be  an  original  work.  David  Laing  printed  extractt  for  the 
Bannatyne  Club  {MisceUany,  iii.,  1855).  The  evidence  that  tlw 
book  is  a  translation  was  first  given  by  Sonncnitetn  Wendt  in  a 
paper  "  Om  Rcformatorerna  i  Malmd/'  in  Rdrdam's  Ny  Kirke- 
historiske  Samlineerf  ii.  (Copenhagen,  1860).  A  complete  edition  w«a 
edited  by  A.  F.  Mitchdl  for  the  Scottish  Text  Sodcty  (1888).  See 
also  Lonmer's  Patrick  Hamilton. 

QAUDEN,  JOHN  (1605-1662),  English  bishop  and  writer, 
reputed  author  of  the  Eikon  BasUiket  was  bora  in  1605  at  May- 
land,  Essex,  where  his  father  was  vicar  of  the  parish.  Educated 
at  Bury  St  Edmunds  school  and  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
he  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1625/6.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Russell  of  Chippenham,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  was  tutor  at  Oxford  to  two  of  his  wife's  brothers.  He  seems 
to  have  remained  at  Oxford  until  1630,  when  he  became  vicar  of 
Chippenham.  His  sympathies  were  at  first  with  the  parlia- 
mentary  party.  He  was  chaplain  to  Robert  Rich,  second  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1640. 
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In  1641  he  was  appointed  to  the  rural  deanery  of  Bocking. 
Apparently  his  views  changed  as  the  revolutionary  tendency  of 
the  Presbyterian  party  became  more  pronounced,  for  in  1648/9 
he  addreaed  to  Lord  Fairfax  A  Religicus  and  Loyal  Pro- 
Ustaiion  . . .  against  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament.  Under 
the  Commonwealth  he  faced  both  ways,  keeping  his  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  but  publishing  from  time  to  time  pamphlets  on  behalf 
of  the  Chiuch  of  Englaml.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Exeter.  He  immediately  began  to  complain  to  Hyde, 
earl  of  Clarendon,  of  the  poverty  of  the  see,  and  based  claims  for  a 
better  benefice  on  a  certain  secret  service,  which  he  explained  on 
the  20lh  of  January  166 1  to  be  the  sole  invention  of  the  Eikon 
Basilike,  The  Pourtraicture  of  his  sacred  Majeslie  in  kis  Solitudes 
and  Sufferings  put  forth  within  a  few  houis  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  as  written  by  the  king  himself.  To  which  Clarendon 
replied  that  he  had  been  before  acquainted  with  the  secret  and 
bad  often  wished  he  had  remained  ignorant  of  it.  Gauden 
was  advanced  in  1662,  not  as  he  had  wished  to  the  see  of 
Winchester,  but  to  Worcester.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  May  of 
the  same  year. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  Gauden's  authorship  rests  chiefly  on 
his  own  assertions  and  those  of  his  wife  (who  after  his  death  sent 
to  her  son  John  a  narrative  of  the  claim),  and  on  the  fact  that  it 
was  admitted  by  Clarendon,  who  sould  have  had  means  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  truth.  Gauden's  letters  on  the  subject  are 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  Clarendon  Papers.  The 
argument  is  that  Gauden  had  prepared  the  book  to  inspire 
sympathy  with  the  king  by  a  representation  of  his  pious  and 
forgiving  disposition,  and  so  to  rouse  public  opinion  against  his 
execution.  In  1693  further  correspondence  between  Gauden, 
Clarendon,  the  duke  of  York,  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  was 
published  by  Mr  Arthur  North,  who  had  found  them  among  the 
papers  of  h^  sister-in-law,  a  daughter-in-law  of  Bishop  Gauden; 
but  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  authenticity  of  these  papers. 
Gauden  stated  that  he  had  begun  the  book  in  1647  and  was 
entirely  responsible  for  it.  But  it  is  contended  that  the  work  was 
in  existence  at  Naseby,'  and  testimony  to  Charles's  authorship 
is  brought  forward  from  various  witnesses  who  had  seen  Charles 
himself  occupied  with  it  at  various  times  during  his  imprisonment. 
It  is  stated  that  the  MS.  was  delivered  by  one  of  the  king's  agents 
to  Edward  Symmons,  rector  of  Rainc,  near  Bocking,  and  that  it 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  Oudart,  Sir  Edward  Nicholos'ssecretary. 
The  internal  evidence  has,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  been  brought 
forward  as  a  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  both  contentions. 
Doubt  was  thrown  on  Charles's  authorship  in  Milton's  Eikonok- 
lasUs  (1649),  which  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  royalist 
answer.  The  Princdy  Pelican,  RoyaU  Resolves — Extracted  from 
his  Mttfestys  Divine  Meditations,  with  satisfactory  reasons . . . 
thai  his  Sacred  Person  toas  the  only  Author  of  them  (1649).  The 
history  of  the  whole  controversy,  which  has  been  several  times 
renewed,  was  dealt  with  in  Christopher  Wordsworth's  tracts  in 
•  most  exhaustive  way.  He  eloquently  advocated  Charles's 
authorship.  Since  he  wrote  in  1829,  some  further  evidence  has 
been  forthcoming  in  favour  of  the  Nascby  copy.  A  correspond- 
ence relating  to  the  French  translation  of  the  work  has  also 
come  to  light  among  the  papers  of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas.  None  of 
the  letters  show  any  doubt  that  King  Charles  was  the  author. 
S.  R.  Gardiner  {Hist,  of  the  Great  Civil  War,  iv.  325)  regards  Mr 
Doble's  articles  in  the  Academy  (May  and  June  1883)  as  finally 
disposing  of  Charles's  claim  to  the  authorship,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  attitude  of  other  recent  writers.  If  Gauden  was  the 
author,  he  may  have  incorporated  papers,  &c.,  by  Charles,  who 
may  have  corrected  the  work  and  thus  been  joint-author.  This 
theory  would  reconcile  the  conflicting  evidence,  that  of  those  who 
saw  Charles  writing  parts  and  read  the  MS.  before  publication, 
aod  the  deliberate  statements  of  Gauden. 

See  alio  the  article  by  Richard  Hooper  in  the  Diet.  Nat.  Btof.; 
Cbrtstopher  Wordsworth,  Who  wrote  Eikon  Basilikef  two  letters 
addrrsscd  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1824).  and  King  Charles 
the  First,  the  Author  of  Icon  BasUikk  (1828);  H.  J.  Todd.  A  Utter 

'  See  a  note  in  Archbishop  Tcnison's  handwriting  in  his  copy  of  the 
Eikon  Basiltke  pre«crved  at  Lambeth  Palace,  and  quoted  in  Almack's 
BibHograpky,  p.  15. 
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to  the  ArdMshop  of  Canterbury  concerning  Eikon  Basilihe  (1825); 
Bishop  Gauden,  The  Author  of  the  Ic^  Basilikk  (1829);%  G. 
Broughton,  A  Letter  to  a  'Frtend  (1826),  Additional  Reasons  .  . . 
(1829},  supporting  the  contention  m  favour  of  Dr  Gauden;  Mr 
£.  \.  L.  Scott'i  introduction  to  his  reprint  (1880)  of  the  original 
edition;  articles  in  the  Academy,  May  and  June  1883,  by  Mr  C.  E. 
Doble;  another  reprint  edited  t^  Mr  bdwaiti  Almack  for  the  King's 
Classics  (IQ04);  and  Edward  Almack,  Bibliographif  of  the  King's 
Booh  (1896).  This  last  boc^  contains  a  summary  of  the  arguments 
on  either  side,  a  full  bibliography  of  works  on  the  subject,  and 
facsimiles  of  the  title  pages,  with  full  descriptions  of  the  various 
extant  copies. 

QAUDICHAUD-BBAUPRfc  CHARLES  (1789-1854),  French 
botanist,  was  bom  at  Angoultoe  on  the  4th  of  September  1789. 
He  studied  pharmacy  first  in  the  shop  of  a  brother-in-law  at 
Cognac,  and  then  under  P.  J.  Robiquet  at  Paris,  where  from 
R.  L.  Desfontaines  and  L.  C.  Richard  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  botany.  In  April  1810  he  was  appointed  dispenser  in  the 
military  marine,  and  from  July  181 1  to  the  end  of  1814  he  served 
at  Antwerp.  In  181 7  he  joined  the  corvette  "  Uranie  "  as 
pharmaceutical  botanist  to  the  dreumpolar  expedition  com- 
manded by  D.  de  Freydnet.  The  wreck  of  the  vessel  on  the 
Falkland  Isles,  at  the  close  of  1819,  deprived  him  of  more  than 
half  the  botanical  collections  he  had  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  In  1830-1833  he  visited  Chile,  Peru  and  Brazil,  and 
in  1836-1837  he  acted  as  botanist  to  "  La  Bonite  "  during  its 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  His  theory  accotmting  for  the 
growth  of  plants  by  the  supposed  coalescence  of  elementary 
"  phytons  "  involved  him,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
in  much  controversy  with  his  fellow-botanists,  more  especially 
C.  F.  B.  de  MirbeL  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  i6th  of  January  1854. 

Besidett  accounts  of  his  voyages  round  the  world,  Gaudichaud- 

Bcaupr6  wrote  "  '  -♦* —  — '  '*-— »••-  -*  '-  -•— -■^•— "^  " 

Arch.  ^ 

graph!  -        -» 

t.  viii.  and  kindred  treatises,  with  memoirs  on  the  potato-blight,  the 
multiplication  of  bulbous  plants,  the  increase  in  diameter  oTdtcoty- 
ledonous  plants,  and  other  subjects;  and  Refutation  de  toutes  us 
(Ejections  contre  Its  nouteaux  principes  physiologijues  (1852). 

OAUDRY.  JEAN  ALBERT  (1827-1908),  French  geologist  and 
palaeontologist,  was  bora  at  St  Germain-en-Laye  on  the  z6th 
of  September  1827,  and  was  educated  at  the  coUege,  Stanislas. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  made  explorations  in  Cyprus  and 
Greece,  residing  in  the  latter  country  from  1855  to  z86o.  He 
then  investigated  the  rich  deposit  of  fossil  vertebrata  at  Pikermi 
and  brought  to  light  a  remarkable  mammalian  fauna,  Miocene 
in  age,  and  intermediate  in  its  forms  between  European,  Asiatic 
and  African  types.  He  also  published  an  account  of  the  geology 
of  the  island  of  Csrprus  (Mim,  Soc.  CM.  de  France,  1862).  In 
1853,  while  still  in  Cyprus,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  A. 
d'Orbigny,  who  was  the  first  to  hold  the  chair  of  palaeontology 
in  the  museum  of  natural  history  at  Paris.  In  1872  he  succeeded 
to  this  important  post;  in  1882  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences;  and  in  1900  he  presided  over  the  meetings 
of  the  eighth  International  Congress  of  Geology  then  held  in 
Paris.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  November  1908.  He  is  distin- 
guished for  his  researches  on  fossil  mammalia,  and  for  the  support 
which  his  studies  have  rendered  to  the  theory  of  evolution. 

Pv9hKKTiOKS.—Animauxfossiles  et  Mogie  de  PAttifue  (2  vols., 
1862-1867);  Ceurs  de  paUontologie  (1873);  i4iiifRatix  fossiles  du 
Mont  LeUron  (1873);  Les  Enchalnements  du  monde  animal  dans 
les  temps  gjtologiques  {Mammifhes  Tertiaires,  1878  ;  Fossiles 
primaires,  1883;  Fossiles  secondaires,  18^);  Essai  de  paUon- 
tologie philosopkique  (1896).  Brief  memoir  with  portrait  m  Ceol. 
Mag.  (1903).  p.  49.  (H.  B.  W.) 

GAUDY,  an  adjective  meaning  showy,  very  bright,  gay, 
especially  with  a  sense  of  tasteless  or  vulgar  extravagance,  of 
colour  or  ornament.  The  accurate  origin  of  the  various  senses 
which  this  word  and  the  substantive  *'  gaud  "  have  taken  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  trace.  They  are  all  ultimately  to  be  referred 
to  the  Lat.  gaudere,  to  rejoice,  gaudium,  joy,  some  of  them 
directly,  others  to  the  French  derivative  gaudir,  to  rejoice,  and 
O  Fr.  gaudie.  As  a  noun,  in  the  sense  of  rejoicing  or  feast, 
"  gaudy  "  is  still  used  of  a  commemoration  dinner  at  a  college 
at  the  university  of  Oxford.  "  Gaud,"  meaning  generally  a  toy, 
a  gay  adornment,  a  piece  of  showy  jewelry,  is  more  specifically 
applied  to  larger  and  more  decorative  beads  in  a  rosary. 
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OAUBRMANN.  PRIBDRICH  (i 807-1862),  Auatrian  painter, 
son  of  the  landscape  painter  Jacob -Gauermann  (1773-1843), 
was  bom  at  Wiesenbach  near  Gutenstein  in  Lower  Austria 
on  the  2oth  of  September  1807.  It  was  the  intention  of  his  father 
that  he  should  devote  himself  to  agriculture,  but  the  example 
of  an  elder  brother,  who,  however,  dieid  early,  fostered  his  incKna- 
tion  towards  art.  Under  His  father's  direction  he  began  studies 
in  landscape,  and  he  also  dih'gently  copied  the  works  of  the  chief 
masters  in  animal  painting  which  were  contained  in  the  academy 
and  court  library  of  Vienna.  In  the  summer  he  made  art  tours 
in  the  districts  of  Styria,  Tirol  and  Salzbuig.  Two  animal  pieces 
which  he  exhibited  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1824  were  regarded 
as  remarkable  productions  for  his  years,  and  led  to  hb  receiving 
commissions  in  1825  and  1826  from  Prince  Mettemich  and 
Caraman,  the  French  ambassador.  His  reputation  was  greatly 
increased  by  his  picture  "  The  Storm,"  exhibited  in  2829,  and 
from  that  time  his  works  were  much  sought  after  and  obtained 
correspondingly  high  prices.  His  "  Field  Labourer  "  was  regarded 
by  many  as  the  most  noteworthy  picture  in  the  Vienna  exhibition 
of  1834,  and  his  numerous  animal  pieces  have  entitled  him  to  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  painters  of  that  class  of  subjects.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  pictures  is  the  representation  of  human  and 
animal  figures  in  connexion  with  appropriate  landscapes  and  in 
characteristic  situations  so  as  to  manifest  nature  as  a  living 
whole,  and  he  particularly  excels  in  depicting  the  free  life  of 
animals  in  wild  mountain  scenery.  Along  with  great  mastery 
of  the  technicalities  of  his  art,  bis  works  exhibit  patient  and  keen 
observation,  free  and  correct  handling  of  details,  and  bold  and 
clear  colouring.    He  died  at  Vienna  on  the  7  th  of  July  1862. 

^  Many  of  his  pictures  have  been  engraved,  and  after  his  death  a 
selection  of  fifty-three  of  his  works  was  prepared  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Austrian  Ktuutoereiu  (Art  Union). 

OAUGB,  or  Gage  (Med.  Lat.  gauja,jttugiaf  TT.jause,  perhaps 
connected  with  Fr.  ja/e,  a  bowl,  galtm,  gallon),  a  standard  of 
measurement,  and  also  the  name  given  to  various  instruments 
and  ai^lianccs  by  which  measurement  is  effected.  The  word 
seems  to  have  been  primarily  used  in  connexion  with  the  process 
of  ascertaining  the  contents  of  wine  casks;  the  name  gauger 
is  stUl  applied  to  certain  custom-house  ofTicials  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  Scotland  it  means  an  exciseman.  Thence  it  was 
extended  to  other  measurements,  and  used  of  the  instruments 
used  in  making  them  or  of  the  standards  to  which  they  were 
referred^  In  the  mechanical  arts  gauges  are  employed  in  great 
■variety  to  enable  the  workmen  to  ascertain  whether  the  object 
lie  is  making  is  of  the  proper  dimensions  (see  Tool),  and  similar 
gauges  of  various  forms  are  employed  to  ascertain  and  to  specify 
the  sixes  of  manufactured  articles  such  as  wire  and  screws..  A 
rain  gauge  is  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  amount  of  the 
rainfall  at  any  locality,  and  a  wind  gauge  indicates  the  pressure 
and  force  of  the  wind.  The  boilers  of  steam  engines  are  provided 
with  a  water  gauge  and  a  steam  or  pressure  gauge.  The  purpose 
of  the  former  is  to  enable  the  attendant  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler.  It  consists  of 
two  codes  or  taps  communicating  with  the  interior,  one  being 
placed  at  the  lowest  point  to  which  it  is  permissible  for  the  water 
to  fall,  and  the  other  at  the  point  above  which  it  should  not  rise; 
a  i^ass  tube  connects  the  two  cocks,  and  when  they  are  both  open 
the  water  in  this  stands  at  the  same  level  as  in  the  boiler.  The 
steam  gauge  shows  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler.  One 
of  the  commonest  forms,  known  as  the  Bourdon  gauge,  depends 
on  the  fact  that  a  curved  tube  tends  to  straighten  itself  if  the 
presstire  within  it  is  greater  than  that  outside  it.'  This  gauge 
therefore  consists  of  a  curved  or  coiled  tube  of  elastic  material, 
and  preferably  of  elliptic  section,  connected  with  the  boiler  and 
arranged  with  a  multiplying  gear  so  that  its  bending  or  unbending 
actuates  a  pointer  moving  over  a  graduated  scale.  If  the  pressure 
within  the  tube  is  less  than  that  outside  it,  the  tube  tends  to 
bend  or  coil  itself  up  further;  with  a  pointer,  arranged  as  before, 
the  gauge  then  becomes  a  vacuum  gaugej  indicating  how  far 
the  pressure  in  the  vessel  to  which  it  is  attached  is  below  that 
of  the  atmosphere.  In  railway  engineering  the  gauge  of  a  line 
is  the  distance  between  the  two  rails  (see  Railway).  In  nautical 


language,  k  ship  is  said  to  have  the  weather  gage  when  she  is 
to  windward  ol  another,  and  similarly  the  lee  gage  when  to 
leeward  of  another;  in  this  sense  the  word  is  usually  spcU  *'  gage," 
a  ^>elling  which  prevails  in  America  for  all  senses. . 

QAUHATI,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Kamnip  distxK^ 
of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  mainly  on  the  left  or  south,  but 
partly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra.  Pop.  (1901) 
14,244.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  with  an  amphitheatre  of 
wooded  hills  to  the  south,  but  is  not  vety  healthy.  There  are 
many  evidences,  such  as  ancient  earthworks  and  tanks,  of  its 
historical  importance.  During  the  17th  century  it  was  taken 
and  retaken  by  Mahommedans  and  Ahoms  eight  tinMs  in  fifty 
years,  but  in  i68z  it  became  the  residence  (A  the  Ahom  govermv 
of  lower  Assam,  and  in  1786  the  capital  of  the  Ahom  raja.  On 
the  cession  of  Assam  to  the  British  in  1826  it  was  made  the  seat 
of  the  British  administration  of  Assam,  and  so  continued  till 
1874,  when  the  headquarters  were  removed  to  Shillong  in  the 
Khaa  hills,  67  m.  distant,  with  which  Gauhati  is  connected 
by  an  excellent  cart-road.  Two  much-frequented  pUces  of 
Hindu  pilgrimage  are  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
temple  of  Kamakhya  on  a  hill  a  m.  west  of  the  town,  and  the 
rocky  island  of  Umananda  in  the  mid-channd  of  the  Brahma- 
putra. Gauhati  is  still  the  headquarters  of  the  district  and  oi 
the  Brahmaputra  Valley  division,  though  no  longer  a  military 
cantonment.  It  is  the  river  terminus  of  a  section  of  the  Assam- 
Bengal  railway.  There  are  a  second-grade  college,  a  government 
high  school,  a  law  class  and  a  training  school  for  masters. 
Gauhati  is  an  important  centre  of  river  trade,  and  the  lax^t 
seat  of  commerce  in  Assam.  Cotton-ginning,  flour-milling,  and 
an  export  trade  in  mustard  seed,  cott(m,  silk  and  forest  produce 
are  carried  on.  Gauhati  suffered  very  severely  from  the  earth- 
quake of  the  1 2th  of  June  1897. 

OAUU  GILBERT  WILUAM  (2855-  ),~American  artist, 
was  born  in  Jeney  City,  New  Jersey,  on  the  31st  of  Mardi  1855. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  J.  G.  Brown  and  L.  £.  Wilmarth,  and  he 
became  a  painter  of  military  pictures,  portraying  incidents  of 
the  American  Civil  War.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  z88o,  and  in  1882  a  full 
academician,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists.  His  important  works  indude: 
"  Charging  the  Battery,"  "  News  from  Home," "Cold  Comfort 
on  the  Outpost,"  "  Silenced,"."  On  the  Look-out,"  and  "Guerillas 
returning  from  a  Raid." 

GAUL,  the  modem  form  of  the  Roman  CaUia,  tht  name 
of  the  two  chief  districts  known  to  the  Romans  as  inhabited 
by  Celtic-speaking  peoples,  (a)  Gallia  Cisalpina  (or  CiUrur, 
"  Hither  "),  i.e.  north  Italy  between  Alps  and  Apennines  and 
(b)  the  far  more  important  CaOia  Transalpina  (or  UlUrior^ 
"  Further "),  usually  called  Gallia  (Gaul)  simply,  the  land 
bounded  by  the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Atlantic,  the  Rhine,  t.e.  modern  France  and  Bdgium  with  parts 
of  Holland,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  Gredc  fonn  of 
Gallia  was  FaXaHa,  but  Galalia  in  Latin  denoted  another  Celtic 
region  in  central  Asia  Minor,  sometimes  styled  GaUop'oecitu 

(a)  GalUa  Cisalpina  was  mainly  conquered  by  Rome  by  22  a 
B.C.;  later  it  adopted  Roman  dvilization;  about  42  B.c'it 
was  united  with  Italy  and  its  subsequent  hbtory  is  merged  in  that 
of  the  peninsula.  Its  chief  distinctions  are  that  during  the  later 
Republic  and  earlier  Empire  it  yielded  excellent  soldiers,  and 
thus  much  aided  the  success  of  Caesar  against  Pompey  and  of 
Oclavian  against  Antony,  and  that  it  gave  Rome  the  poet  Virgil 
(by  origin  a  Cdt),the  historian  Livy,  the  lyrist  Catullus, Cornelius 
Nepos,  the  elder  and  the  yotmger  Pliny  and  other  distinguished 
writers,* 

(  h)  Gaul  proper  first  enters  andent  history  when  the  Greek 

colony  of  Massilia  was  founded  (?6oo  B.C.).    Roman  armies 

began  to  enter  it  about  2x8  B.C.    In  X2X  B.C.  the  coast  from 

*\Vhen  Cisalpine  Gaul  became  comj^lctely  Romanized,  it  was 
often  known  as  "  Gallia  Togata.*'  while  the  Province  was  dis- 
tinguished as  **  Gallia  Bracata"  (6facac.  incorrectly  braecae, 
"  trousers  "),  from  the  long  trousers  worn  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  rest  of  Caul  as  "  Gallia  Comata,"  from  the  inhabitants  wearing 
their  hair  long. 
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MoBtpeOier  to  die  Pyxcnees  (t ^.  all  that  was  not  Masnliot)  with 
its  port  of  Narbo  ((nod.  NartMmne)  and  its  trade  route  by  Toulouse 
to  the  Atlantic,  was  formed  into  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis 
and  Narbo  itself  into  a  Roman  municipality.  Commercial 
motives  prompted  the  step,  and  Roman  traders  and  land  specu- 
lators speedily  flocked  in.  Gradually  the  province  was  extended 
north  of  Massilia,  up  the  Rhone,  while  the  Greek  town  itself 
became  weak  and  dependent  on  Rome. 

It  is  not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  the  zst  century  B.C.  that 
we  have  any  detailed  knowledge  of  pre-Roman  GauL  Tbe  earliest 
account  is  that  contained  in  the  CcmmenUnrus  of  Julius  Caesar. 
According  to  this  authority,  Gaul  was  at  that  Ume  divided  among 
three  peoples,  more  or  leas  distinct  from  one  another,  the  Aquitani, 
the  Gauls,  who  called  themselves  Celts,  and  the  Belgae.  The 
first  of  these  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Garumna 
(Garonne);  the  second,  from  that  river  to  the  Sequana  (Seine) 
and  its  chief  tributary  the  Matrona  (Mame),  reaching  eastward 
presumably  as  far  as  the  Rhenus  (Rhine);  and  the  third,  from 
this  bounding  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  last-named  river,  thus 
bordering  on  the  Germans.  By  implication  Caesar  recognizes 
as  a  fourth  division  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  a  plain  watered  by 
numerous  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
with  the  exception  of  its  great  central  stream,  the  Liger  or  Ligeris 
(Loire) .  Its  principal  moimtain  ranges  were  Cebenna  or  Gebeima 
(C6vennes)  in  the  south,  and  Jura,  with  its  continuation  Vosegus 
or  Vogesus  (Vosges),  in  the  east.  The  tribes  inhabiting  Gaul  in 
Caesar's  time,  and  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  races 
distinguished  by  him,  were  numerous.  Prominent  among  them, 
and  dwelling  in  the  division  occupied  by  the  C^ts,  were  the 
Helvetii,  the  Sequani  and  the  Aedui,  in  the  basins  of  the 
Rhodinus  and  its  tributary  the  Arar  (SaAne),  who,  he  says,  were 
reckoned  the  three  most  powerful  ^nations  iz(  all  Gaul;  the 
Arvemi  in  the  mountains  of  Cebenna;  the  Senoncs  and  Camutes 
in  the  basin  of  the  Liger;  the  Veneti  and  other  Armorican  tribes 
between  the  mouths  of  the  liger  and  Sequana.  The  Neryii, 
BeUovad,  Suessiones,  Remi,  Morini,  Menapii  and  Aduatuci 
were  Belgic  tribes;  the  Tarbelli  and  others  were  Aquitani; 
while  the  Allobroges  inhabited  the  north  of  the  Provinda,  having 
been  conquered  in  zai  b.c.  The  ethnological  divisions  thus  set 
forth  by  Caesar  have  been  much  discussed  (see  Celt,  and  articles 
on  the  chief  tribes). 

The  Gallic  Wars  (5^-51)  of  Caesar  (q.v.)  added  all  the  rest  of 
Gaul,  north-west  of  the  C^vennes,  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Ocean, 
and  in  49  also  annexed  Massilia.  All  Gaul  was  now  Roman 
territory.  Now  the  second  period  of  her  history  opens;  it 
remained  for  Roman  territory  to  become  romanized. 

Caesar  had  no  time  to  organize  his  conquest;  this  work  was 
left  to  Augustus.  As  settled  by  him,  and  in  part  perhaps  also 
by  his  successor  Tiberius,  it  fell  into  the  following  five  adminis- 
trative areas. 

(i)  Narbonensis,  that  is,  the  land  between  Alps,  sea  and 
C^vennes,  extending  up  the  Rhone  to  Vienne,  was  as  Augustus 
found  it,  distinct  in  many  ways  from  the  rest  of  GauL  By  nature 
it  is  a  sun-steeped  southern  region,  the  home  of  the  vine  and 
olive,  of  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Provencal  and  the  exuberance  of 
Tartarin,  distinct  from  the  colder  and  more  sober  north.  By 
history  it  had  already  (in  the  time  of  Augustus)  been  Roxfiad 
for  from  So  to  100  years  and  was  familiar  with  Roman  ways.  It 
was  ready  to  be  Italianized  and  it  was  civilized  enough  to  need 
no  garrison.  Accordingly,  it  was  henceforward  governed  by  a 
proconsul  (appointed  by  the  senate)  and  freed  from  the  burden 
of  troops,  while  its  local  government  was  assimilated  to  that  of 
Italy.  The  old  Celtic  tribes  were  broken  up:  instead,  munici- 
palities of  Roman  citizens  were  founded  to  rule  their  territories. 
Thus  the  Allobroges  now  disappear  and  the  cohnia  of  Vienna 
takes  their  place:  the  Volcae  vanish  and  we  find  Nemausus 
(Ntmes).  Thus  thrown  into  Italian  fashion,  the  province  took 
rapidly  to  Italian  ways.  By  aj>.  70  it  was  "  Italia  verius  quam 
provinda  "  (Pliny).  The  Gauls  obviously  had  a  natural  bias 
towards  the  ItaHan  dvilization,  and  there  soon  became  no 
difference  between  Italy  and  southern  GauL    But  though  educa- 


tion spread,  the  results  were  somewhat  disappointing.  Trade 
flourished;  the  corporations  of  bargemen  and  the  Kke  on  the 
Rhone  made  money;  the  many  towns  grew  rich  and  could  afford 
splendid  public  buildings.  But  no  great  writer  and  no  great  ad- 
ministrator came  from  Narbonensis;  itinerant  lecturers  and  jour- 
nalists alone  were  produced  in  plenty,  and  at  times  minor  poets. 

(ii.-iv.)  Across  the  C6vennes  lay  Caesar's  conquests,  Atlantic 
in  climate,  new  to  Roman  ways.  The  whole  area,  often  col- 
lectively styled  "  Gallia  Comata,"  often  "  Tres  Provindae,"  was 
divided  into  three  provinces,  each  under  a  Ugatus  pro  ^aetore 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  with  a  common  capital  at  Lugudunum 
(Lyons).  The  three  provinces  were:  Aqttitaniaf  reacUng  from 
the  Pyrenees  almost  to  the  Loire;  Lugndunensis,  the  land 
between  Loire  and  Sdne,  reaching  from  Brittany  in  the  west  to 
Lyons  in  the  south-east;  and  Bdgica  in  the  north.  The 
boundaries,  it  will  be  observed,  were  wholly  artifidaL  Here  also 
it  was  found  possible  to  dispense  with  garrisons,  not  because 
the  provinces  were  as  peaceful  as  Narbonensis,  but  because  the 
Rhine  army  was  dose  at  hand.  As  befitted  an  unromanized 
region,  the  local  govrmment  was  unlike  that  of  Italy  or  Narbon- 
ensis. Roman  municipalities  were  not  indeed  unknown, 'but 
very  few:  the  local  authorities  were  the  magistrates  of  the  old 
tribal  districts.  Local  autonomy  was  here  carried  to  an  extreme. 
But  the  policy  succeeded.  The  Gauls  of  the  Three  Provinces,  or 
some  of  them,  revolted  in  aj>.  az  under  Floras  and  Sacrovir,  in 
68  under  Vindex,  and  in  70  under  Classicus  and  Tutor  (see  Cxvzus, 
Claudius).  But  all  five  leaders  were  romanized  nobles,  with 
Roman  names  and  Roman  dtizenship,  and  their  risings  were 
directed  rather  against  the  Roman  government  than  the  Roman 
empire.  In  general,  the  Gauls  of  these  provinces  accepted 
Roman  dvilization  more  orless  rapidly,  and  in  due  course  became 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  Italian.  In  particular,  they 
eageriy  accepted  the  worship  of  "  Augustus  and  Rome,"  devised 
by  the  first  emperor  as  a  bond  of  state  religion  connecting 
the  provinces  with  Rome.  Each  August,  despite  the  heat, 
representatives  from  the  60  (or  64)  tribes  of  Gallia  Comata  met 
at  Lyons,  elected  a  priest, "  sacerdos  ad  aram  Augusti  et  Romae,'/ 
and  held  games.  The  poet  of  representative,  and  stiU  more  that 
of  priest,  was  eagerly  coveted  and  provided  a  scope  for  the 
ambitions  which  despotism  usually  crushes.  It  agrees  with  the 
vigorous  development  of  this  worship  that  the  Three  Provinces, 
though  romanized,  retained  their  own  local  feeling.  Even  in  the 
3rd  century  the  cult  of  Cdtic  ddties  (Hercules  Afagusanus, 
Deusoniensis,  &c)  were  revived,  the  Cdtic  ieuga  reintroduced 
instead  of  the  Roman  mile  on  official  milestones,  and  a  brief 
effort  made  to  establish  an  independent,  though  romanized,  Gaul 
under  Postumus  and  his  short-lived  successors  (aj>.  359-373). 
Not  only  was  the  area  too  huge  and  strong  to  lose  its  individu- 
ality: it  was  also  too  rural  and  too  far  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  be  ronumized  as  fully  and  quickly  as  Narbonensis.  It  is  even 
probable  that  Celtic  was  spoken  in  forest  districts  into  the  4th 
century  aj>.  Town  life,  however,  grew.  The  chefs4ie9tx  of  the 
tribes  became  practically,  though  not  offidally,  munidpalities, 
and  many  of  these  towns  reached  considerable  size  and  magnifi- 
cence of  public  buildings.  But  they  attest  their  tribal  relations 
by  thdr  appellations,  which  are  commonly  drawn  from  the  name 
of  the  tribe  and  not  of  the  town  itself.  Thus  the  capitals  of  the 
Remi  and  Parisii  were  actually  Durocortorum  and  Lutetia:  the 
appellations  in  use  were  Remis  or  Remus,  Parisiis  or  Parisitisr— 
these  forms  being  indeclinable  nouns  formed  from  a  sort  of 
locative  of  the  tribe  names.  Literature  also  flourished.  In  the 
latest  empire  Ausonius,  Symmachus,  ApoUinaris,  Sidonius  and 
other  Gaulish  writers,  chiefly  of  Gallia  Comata,  kept  alive  the 
clsssiral  literary  tradition,  not  only  for  Gaul  but  for  the  world. 

(v.)  The  fifth  division  of  Gaul  was  the  Rhenish  military 
frontier.  Augustus  had  planned  the  conquest  of  Germany  up  to 
the  Elbe.  His  plans  were  foiled  by  the  courage  of  Arminius  and 
the  inability  of  the  Roman  exchequer  to  pay  a  larger  army. 
Instead,  his  successor  Tiberius  organized  the  Rhine  frontier  in 
two  military  districts.  The  northern  one  was  the  valley  of  the 
Meose  and  that  of  the  Rhine  to  a  point  just  south  of  Bonn:  the 
southern  was  the  rest  of  the  Rhine  valley  to  Switzerland. .  Each 
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district  was  garrisoned  at  first  by  four,  later  by  fewer  legions, 
which  were  disposed  at  various  times  in  some  of  the  following 
fortresses:  Vetera  (Xaoten),  Novaeaium  (Neuss),  Bonne  (Bonn), 
Moguntiacimi  (Mainz),  Argentorate  (Strassburg)  and  Vindonissa 
(Windisch  in  Switzerland).  At  first  the  districts  were  purely 
military,  were  called,  after  the  garrisons, "  ezerdtus  Germanicus 
superior  '*  (south)  and  '*  inferior  **  (north).  Later  one  or  two 
municipalities  were  founded— Colonia  Agrippinensis  at  Cologne 
(A.D  51),  Colonia  Augusta  Treverorum  at  Trier  (date  uncertain), 
Colonia  Ulpia  Traiana  outside  Vetera— and  about  80-90  a.d.  the 
two  '*  Ezercitus  '*  were  turned  into  the  two  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Germany.  The  armies  in  these  districts  formed  the 
defence  of  Gaul  against  German  invaders.  They  also  helped  to 
keep  Gaul  itself  in  order  and  their  presence  explains  why  the  four 
provinces  of  Gaul  proper  contained  no  troops. 

These  provincial  divisions  were  modified  by  Diocletian  but 
without  seriously  aflfectlng  the  life  of  Gaul.  The  whole  country, 
indeed,  continued  Roman  and  fairly  safe  from  barbarian  invasions 
till  after  400.  In  407  a  multitude  of  Franks,  Vandals,  &c.,  burst 
over  Gaul:  Roman  rule  practically  ceased  and  the  three  kingdoms 
of  the  Visigoths,  Burgundians  and  Franks  began  to  form.  There 
were  still  a  Roman  general  and  Roman  troops  when  Attila  was 
defeated  in  the  campi  Catalaunici  in  a.d  451,  but  the  general, 
Aetius,  was  "  the  last  of  the  Romans,**  and  in  486  Ck>vi8  the 
Frank  ended  the  last  vestige  of  Roman  rule  in  GauL 

For  Roman  antiquities  in  Gaul  see,  beside  articles  on  the  modem 
towns  (Arlbs,  NtMBS,  Orancb,  Ac.).  Bibractb.  Albsia,  Itius 
PoRTUS,  Aqueduct,  Architbcturb,  Amphithbatrb,  &c.;  for 
religion  see  Druidism;  for  the  famous  schoob  of  Autun,  Lyons, 
Toulouse,  Ntmes,  Vienne,  Marseilles  and  Narbonne,  see  J.  E.  Sandys, 
History  ^  Ooincal  Sckalarshtp  (ed.  1006-1908),  i.  pp.  247-^50; 
for  the  Roman  provinces,  Th.  Mommsen,  Provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire  (trans.  1886),  vol.  i.  chap.  iii.    See  alw>  Dcsiardins,  Gfo- 

P'aphte  kistorioue  et  administrattve  de  la  CauU  remame  (Paris,  1877): 
ustel  de  Coutango,  Histoire  des  tnsUtuiums  polUiques  de  Vaneienna 
France  (Paris,  1877);  for  Caesar's  campaigns,  article  Caesar, 
Julius,  and  works  quoted ;  for  coins,  art.  Numisuatics  and  articles 
in  the  Numismatwhe  Zeilsckrift  and  Reoue  numismatiqti»  (e.g. 
BJanchet,  1907.  pp.  461  foU.).  (F  J.  H.) 

QAULT,  in  geology,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  Creta- 
ceous System.  The  name  is  still  employed  provindally  in  parts 
of  England  for  a  stiff  blue  day  of  any  kind;  by  the  earlier 
writers  it  was  sometimes  spdt  "  Gait  "  ^r  "  Golt." 

The  formation  now  known  as  Gault  in  England  has  been 
variously  designated  "  Blue  Marie,"  "  Brick  Earth,"  "  Golt 
Brick  Earth  '*  and  "  Oak-tree-soiL"  In  certain  parU  of  the 
south  of  England  the  Gault  appears  as  a  well-marked  deposit  of 
clay,  lying  between  two  sandy  formations;  the  one  above  came 
to  be  known  as  the  "  Upper  Greensand,"  the  one  below  being 
the  '*  Lower  Greensand  "  (see  Greensand).  Since  the  typical 
clayey  Gault  is  continually  taking  on  a  sandy  fades  as  it  is  traced 
botJa  horizontally  and  vertically;  and  since  the  fossils  of  the 
Upper  Greensand  and  Gault  are  inseparably  related,  it  has  been 
proposed  by  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne  that  these  two  series  of  beds 
shoxUd  be  regarded  as  the  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  phases  of  a 
single  formation,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  "  Sdbomian  " 
(from  the  viUage  of  Selbome  where  the  beds  are  well  developed). 
Lithologically,  then,  the  Selbornian  indudte  the  blue  and  grey 
clays  and  marls  of  the  Gault  proper;  the  glauoonitic  sands  of  the 
Upper  Greensand,  and  their  local  equivalent,  the  "  malm," 
"  malm  rock  "  or  "  firestone,"  which  in  places  passes  into  the 
micaceous  sandstone  containing  sponge  H>icules  and  globxUes  of 
silica,  the  counterpart  of  the  rock  called  '*  gaize  "  on  the  same 
horizon  in  northern  France.  I  n  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire  and  parts 
of  Norfolk  the  Selbornian  is  represented  by  the  Red  Chalk.  The 
malm  is  a  f  errugiDous  siliceous  rock,  the  silica  being  mainly  in  the 
colloidal  condition  in  the  form  of  globules  and  qwnge  spicules; 
some  quartz  grains,  mica  and  glauconite  are  usually  present 
ak>ng  with  from  2  to  a  5  %  of  calcareous  matter.  Chert-bands  and 
nodules  are  common  in  the  Upper  Greensand  of  certain  districts; 
and  calcareous  concretions,  locally  recognized  as  cowstones 
(Lyme  Regis),  doggers  or  buhrstones,  are  not  infrequent. 

The  prindpal  divisions  of  the  Selbornian  stage  with  their 
characteristic  xooal  fossils  are  as  follows:— 


Warminster  Beds    PeeUn  cthir  and  Car^asUr  fauaHus, 
Upper  Gault  Devizes  Beds  or  Merttbam  Beds  with  ScUtn 

backia  rasinUms, 

(HofUUs  lautus. 
Lower  Gault        <  H.  interruplus. 

I A  toHthofens  iBtiwwu'ffflftfiit 

The  Gault  (with  Upper  Greensand)  crops  out  all  round  the  Wealden 
area:  it  eatends  beneath  the  London  basin  and  reappears  from 
beneath  the  northern  scarp  of  the  Chalk  along  the  foot  oithe  Chiltem 
Hills  to  near  Tring.  In  the  south  of  England  the  Gault  day  is 
fairly  constant  in  the  lower  part,  with  the  Greensand  above;  the 
day.  however,  passes  into  sand  as  it  is  followed  westward  and,  as 
already  pointea  out.  the  clay  and  sand  appear  to  pass  into  a  red 
chalk  towards  the  north-east.  The  Gault  overlaps  the  Lower  Green- 
sand towards  the  east,  where  it  rests  upon  the  old  Paleoaoic  aais; 
It  also  overlaps  the  same  formation  towards  the  west  about  Frome. 
and  thence  passes  unconformably  acrom  the  Portlandian  beds,  Kime- 
ridge  Clay.  Corallian  beds  and  Oxford  Clay;  in  south  Dorsetshire 
it  rests  upon  the  Wealden  Series.  The  Gault  (with  Upper  Grwnwaml) 
passes  on  to  the  JurasMC  and  Rhaetic  rocks  near  Axmouth.  and  over- 
steps farther  westward,  in  the  Haldon  Hills,  on  to  the  Permian.  A 
large  outlier  occurs  on  the  Blackdown  Hills  of  Devonshire.  Good 
localities  for  fossils  are  Folkestone — where  many  of  the  shells  are 
preserved  with  their  original  peariy  nacre, — Bumham,  Mcntham. 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  Blackdown  and  Haldon  Hills,  Warminster. 
Hunstanton  and  Speeton,  Black  Venn  near  Lyme  Regis,  and  Devizes 
(malmstone  and  gaize).  The  beds  are  wdl  devdoped  in  the  vale  of 
Wardour.  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  the  Gault  forms  the  so<alled 
"  blue  slipper  "  at  Ventnor  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  landslip 
or  undercliff. 

The  Gault  of  north  France  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  south 
of  Em^land.  but  the  French  term  Amen  includes  only  a  portion  of 
the  Selbornian  formation.  The  Gault  of  north-west  Germany 
embraces  beds  that  would  be  classed  as  AUtim  and  ApHen  by  Frmcb 
authors;  it  comprises  the  "  Flammenmeigel "— «  pale  silioeous 
mari  shot  with  flame-shaped  darker  patchca— a  clay  with  Beiemnniies 
mmimust  and  the  *'  Gargasmergel  (Aptian).  In  the  Dierter  and 
Teutobeiger  Wald,  and  m  the  rqpon  01  Halberstadt.  the  days  and 
marls  are  replaced  by  sandstones,  the  so<alled  CauU^imader. 
Continental  writers  usually  place  the  Gault  or  Albian  at  the  summit 
of  the  Lower  Cretaceous;  while  with  English  geologists  the  practice 
is  to  commence  the  Uoper  Cretaceous  with  this  formation.  In 
addition  to  the  fossils  already  noticed,  the  foOowins  may  be  men- 
tioned: Acantitoceras  Desmoceras  ReaudamU^  Hofiiies  splemdens, 
Hamites,  Scapkites,  TnmlileSt  Aporrhais  rsfsiss,  Trupmia  altfrnnte, 
also  Icktkyosannu  and  Omitkackeirus  (PtNxxlactyl).  Prom  the  clays, 
bricks  and  tiles  are  made  at  Burham,  Barnwdl,  Dunton  Green, 
Artcsey.  Hitchin.  &c.  The  cherts  in  the  Greensand  portion  are  used 
for  road  metal,  and  in  the  Blackdown  Hills,  for  scythe  stones; 
hearthstone  is  obtained  about  Mentham;  phoqihatic  nodules  occur 
at  several  horizons. 

See  Cbbtaceous  System:  Albiam;  Aptiaic;  also  A.  I.  Jukes- 
Browne.  "  The  Gaulc  and  Upper  Greensand  of  England,  vol.  i.. 
Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Britamx  Mem,  Geol.  Snney,  1900. 

QAU1ITLBT  (a  diminutive  of  the  Fr.  gant^  glove),  a  large 
form  of  i^ve,  and  espedally  the  sted-plated  glove  of  medieval 
armpur.  To  "  run  the  gauntlet,"  »'.«.  to  run  between  two  rows 
of  men  who,  armed  with  sticks,  rope-ends  or  other  weapons, 
beat  and  strike  at  the  person  so  running,  was  formeriy  a  punish- 
ment for  military  and  naval  offences.  It  was  abolished  in  the 
Prussian  army  by  Schamhorst.  As  a  method  of  torturing 
prisoners,  it  was  employed  among  the  North  American  Indians. 
*^  Gauntlet "  (earlier  "  gantlet ")  in  this  expression  is  a  corruption 
of  "  gantlope,"  from  a  Swedishgo^^,  from gata,  lane,  and  hpp, 
a  course  (d.  Ger.  gassenla^fenf  to  run  the  gauntlet).  According 
to  the  New  Englisk  Dictionary  the  word  became  famiUar  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

OAUR,  or  Laehmautz,  a  ruined  dty  of  British  India,  in  Malda 
district  of  Easterd  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  ruins  are  situated 
about  8  m.  to  the  south  of  English  Bazar,  the  dvil  sution  of 
the  district  of  Malda,  and  on  the  eastern  baiik  of  the  Bhagirathl, 
an  old  channd  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Lakshman,  and  its  most  aadent  name  was  Lakshmanavati, 
corrupted  into  Lakhnautl.  Its  known  history  begins  with  its 
conquest  in  a.d.  1198  by  the  Mahommedans,  who  retained  it 
as  the  chid  seat  of  thdr  power  in  Bengal  fw  more  than  three 
centuries.  When  the  Afghan  kings  of  Bengal  established  thdr 
independence,  they  transferred  their  seat  of  government  (about 
1350)  to  Pandua  (f.v.),  also  in  Malda  district,  and  to  build 
their  new  capital  they  plundered  Gaur  of  every  monument  that 
could  be  removed.  When  Pandua  was  in  its  turn  deserted 
(aj>.  1453),  C*^  <^^  ^"^^  became  the  capital  under  the 
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name  of  Jannatabad ;  it  remained  to  as  long  as  the  Mahommedan 
kings  retained  their  independence.  In  a.o.  1564  SuUuman 
Kirani,  a  Pathan  adventurer,  abandoned  it  for  Tanda,  a  place 
somewhat  nearer  the  Ganges.  Ganr  was  saclced  by  Sher  Shah 
in  1539,  and  was  occupied  by  Akbar's  genera]  in  1575,  when 
Daud  Shah,  the  last  of  the  Afghan  dynasty*  refused  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Mogul  emperor.  This  occupation  was  followed 
by  an  outbreak  of  the  plague,  which  completed  the  downfall  of 
the  city,  and  since  then  it  has  been  little  better  than  a  heap  of 
ruins,  almost  overgrown  with  jungle. 

The  city  in  its  prime  measured  7^  m.  from  north  to  south, 
with  a  breadth  of  i  to  3  m  With  suburbs  it  covered  an  area 
of  20  to  30  sq.  m.,  and  in  the  i6th  century  the  Portuguese 
historian  Faria  y  Sousa  described  it  as  containing  i,aoo,ooo 
inhabitants.  The  ramparts  of  this  walled  dty,  which  was 
surrounded  by  eatensive  suburbs,  still  exist;  th^  were  works 
of  vast  labour,  and  were  on  the  average  about  40  ft.  high,  and 
180  to  200  ft  thick  at  the  base.  The  fadng  of  masonry  and  the 
buildings  with  which  they  were  covered  liave  now  disappeared, 
and  the  embankments  themselves  are  overgrown  with  dense 
Jungle.  The  western  side  of  the  city  was  washed  by  the  Ganges, 
and  within  the  space  enclosed  by  these  embankments  and  the 
river  stood  the  city  of  Gaur  proper,  with  the  fort  containing 
the  palace  in  its  south-west  comer.  Radiating  north,  south  and 
east  from  the  dty.  other  embankments  are  to  be  traced  running 
through  the  suburbs  and  extending  in  certain  directions  for  30 
or  40  m.  Surrounding  the  palace  is  an  innir  embankment  of 
similar  construction  to  that  which  surrounds  the  dty.  and  even 
more  overgrown  with  jungle.  A  deep  moat  protects  it  on  the 
outside.  To  the  north  of  the  outer  enbankment  lies  the  Sagar 
Dighi,  a  great  reservoir,  1600  yds.  by  800  yds.,  dating  from 

A.D.  1X36. 

Fergusson  in  his  History  of  Ecstem  ArekUechirt  thus  describes 
the  general  architectural  style  of  Gaur:—"  It  is  ndther  like  that 
of  Delhi  nor  Jaunpore,  nor  any  other  style,  but  one  purdy  local 
and  not  without  considerable  merit  in  itsdf;  its  prindpal 
characteristic  being  heavy  short  pillars  of  stone  supporting 
pointed  arches  and  vaults  in  brick— whereas  at  Jaunpore,  for 
instance,  light  pillars  carried  borirontal  architraves  and  flat 
ceilings."  Owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  small,  thin  bricks,  which 
were  chiefly  used  in  the  maCing  of  Gaur,  its  buildings  have  not 
well  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  weather:  while 
much  of  its  enamelled  work  has  been  removed  for  the  omamenta> 
tion  of  the  surrounding  dties  of  more  modem  origin.  Moreover, 
the  niins  long  served  as  a  quarry  for  the  builders  of  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages,  till  in  1 900  steps  were  taken  fort  hdrprcserva-' 
tion  by  the  government.  The  finest  rain  in  Gaur  is  that  of  the 
Great  Golden  Mosque,  also  called  Bara  Darwaza,  or  twelve- 
doofed  ( 1 5  }6).  An  arched  corridor  running  along  t  he  whole  front 
of  the  original  building  is  the  prindpal  portion  now  standing. 
There  are  eleven  arches  on  dther  side  of  the  corridcM*  and  one  at 
each  end  of  it,  from  which  the  mosque  probably  obtained  its 
name.  These  arches  are  surmounted  by  dcven  domes  in  fair 
preservation;  the  mosque  had  originally  thirty-three. 

The  Small  Golden  or  Eunuch's  mosque,  in  the  andent  suburb 
of  Firoxpur.  has  fine  carving,  and  is  faced  with  stone  fairly  well 
preserved.  The  Tantipara  mosque  (1475-1480)  has  beautiful 
moulding  in  brick,  and  the  Lotan  mosque  of  the  same  period 
is  um'que  in  retaining  iu  glased  tiles.  The  dtadd,  of  the 
Mahommedan  period,  was  strongly  fortified  with  a  rampart 
and  entered  through  a  magnificent  gateway  called  the  Dakhil 
Darwaza  (?i459~>474)«  '  At  the  south-east  comer  was  a  palace, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  brick  66  ft.  high,  of  which  a  part  is 
standing.  Near  by  were  the  royal  tombs.  Within  the  dtadd 
is  the  Kadam  Rasul  mosque  (1530),  which  is  still  used,  and  dose 
outside  is  a  tall  tower  called  the  Firoz  Minar  (perhaps  signifying 
"  tower  of  victory  ").  There  are  a  number  of  Mahommedan 
boDdings  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagar  Dighi.  induding,  notably, 
the  tomb  of  the  saint  Makhdum  Shaikh  Akhi  Straj  (d.  1357). 
tad  io  the  neighbourhood  is  a  burning  ghat,  traditionally  the 
only  ooe  allowed  to  the  use  of  the  Hindus  by  their  Mahommedan 
coaqjueron,  and  still  greatly  venerated  and  frequented  by  them. 


Many  inscriptions  of  historical  importance  have  been  found  in  the 

ruins. 

See  M.  Martin  (Buchanan  Hamilton),  Eastern  iMdia,  vd.  iii.  (i8ai)  ; 
G.  H.  Ravenahaw,  Canr  (1878) ;  James  Ferguaaon.  History  of  Inaian 
and  Eastern  ArckiteOwe  (1876):  ReporU  of  Ike  Arekaeoloiicai 
Surveyor,  Bentftl  Circle  (1900-1904). 

OAUR,  the  native  name  of  the  wild  ox.  Bos  (Bibos)  gawus, 
of  India,  miscalled  bison  by  sportsmen.  The  gaur,  which  extends 
into  Burma  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  where  it  is  known  as 
seladang,  is  the  typical  representative  of  an  Indo-Malay  group 
of  wild  cattle  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  ridge  on  the 
withers,  the  compressed  horns,  and  the  white  legs.  The  gaur, 
which  reaches  a  height  of  nearly  6  ft.  at  the  shoulder,  is  spedally 
characterised  by  the  forward  curve  and  great  elevation  of  the 
ridge  between  the  hoins.  The  general  colour  is  bladkish-grev. 
Hill-forests  arc  the  resort  of  this  spedes. 

QAUn,  KARL  FRIBDRICH  (i777-i8ss)»  German  mathe- 
matician, was  bora  of  humble  parents  at  Brunswick  on  the  30th 
of  April  1777,  and  was  indebted  for  a  liberal  education  to  the 
notice  which  his  talents  procured  him  from  the  reigning  duke. 
His  name  became  widely  known  by  the  publication,  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year  (1801),  of  the  Disquisiiiones  arilimeiicae. 
In  1807  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Gttttingcn  observatory, 
an  office  which  he  retained  to  his  death:  it  is  said  that  he  never 
slept  away  from  under  the  roof  of  his  observatory,  except  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Baron  von 
Humboldt  to  attend  a  meeting  of  natural  philosophers  at  Berlin. 
In  1809  he  published  at  Hamburg  his  Tkeoria  mdus  corporum 
codestinm,  a  work  which  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  trae 
methods  of  astronomical  observation;  and  his  astronomical 
workings,  observations,  calculations  of  orbits  of  planets  and 
comets,  &c.,  are  very  numerous  and  valuable.  He  continued 
his  labours  in  the  theory  of  numbers  and  other  analytical  subjects, 
and  commum'cated  a  long  series  of  memoirs  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Sdences  {Kdnigliche  Cesetisckaft  da  Wissenschajlen)  at 
G6ttingen.  His  first  memoir  on  the  theory  of  magnetism, 
InUnsiias  vis  magneticae  terrestris  ad  mensuram  absoitUam 
repocata,  was  published  in  1833,  and  he  shortly  afterwards 
proceeded,  in  conjunction  with  Wilhelm  Weber,  to  invent  new 
apparatus  for  observing  the  earth's  magnetism  and  its  changes; 
the  instraments  devised  by  them  were  the  declination  instrament 
and  the  bifilar  magnetometer.  With  Weber's  assistance  he 
erected  in  1833  at  G<)ttingen  a  magnetic  observatory  free  from 
iron  (as  Humboldt  and  F.  J.  D.  Arago  had  previously  done  on  a 
smaller  scale),  where  fie  made  magnetic  observations,  and  from 
this  same  observatory  he  sent  telegraphic  signals  to  the  ndghbour- 
ing  town,  thus  showing  the  practicability  of  an  dcctromagnetic 
telegraph.  He  further  instituted  an  association  {Magnetiscker 
Kern'n),  composed  at  first  almost  entirely  of  Germans,  whose 
continuous  observations  on  fixed  term-days  extended  from 
Holland  to  Sicily.  The  volumes  of  their  publication,  Resultate 
aus  den  Beobacktungen  des  magnetiscken  VereinSt  extend  from 
1836  to  1839;  and  in  those  for  1838  and  1839  are  contained  the 
two  important  memoirs  by  Gauss,  Atlgemeine  Tkeorie  da  Erd- 
magnetismus,  and  the  AUgemeine  LekrslUsi — on  the  theory  <^ 
forces  attracting  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 
The  instraments  and  methods  thus  due  to  him  are  substantiaUy 
those  employed  in  the  magnetic  observatories  throughout  the 
worid.  He  co-operated  in  the  Danish  and  Hanoverian  measure- 
ments of  an  arc  and  trigonometrical  operations  (1821-1848), 
and  wrote  (1843,  1846)  the  two  memoirs  Vber  Cegensttnde  der 
kdkertn  Ceoddsie.  Connected  with  observations  in  general 
we  have  (i8i2-i8>6)  the  memmr  Tkeoria  combinaiionis  ^seroa- 
tumum  erroribus  mitrimis  obnoxiaf  with  a  second  part  and  a 
supplement.  Another  memoir  of  applied  mathematics  is  the 
Dioptriuhe  Unlersuckungm  (1840).  Gauss  was  wdl  versed  in 
general  literature  and  the  chid  languages  of  modem  Europe, 
and  was  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  leading  scientific  sodeties 
in  Europe.  He  died  at  GSttingen  on  the  23rd  of  Febraary  1855. 
The  centenary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  (1877)  at  his  native 
place,  Brunswick. 

Gauss's  collected  worio  were  pubUihcd  by  the  Royal  Sodety  of 
GOttihgea.  in  7  vola.  4to(CMt.,  1863-1871). edited  by  E.  J.Schmi^ 
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PkfiiLi,  (£>  AtUontmy,  *tA  (7)  the  IlMna  iMtu  aittnm 
tadtMiam.  Addilknil  volunmbaveiiBcclnDiiabUabcd,  Anis- 
iHHli  itr  CfoMNi  1UV.  (1900),  mad  CmJoUbJW  NatUra^  n> 
fiuiul  >.  (I4I13).  Tlier  indiide,  boldti  hia  vutoiu  werki  iihI 
owmoin,  nodco  by  Un  of  lUBy  of  tbtte,  ud  of  wo^  «f  other 
■iithon  in  th(  CluMm  Hlitrh  jliBnM.ui]  ■  aiuidcnblc  UMunt 
of  pnvuuly  impublMiKl  uttir,  McWui.    Of  the  naaniin  in  pure 

(but  10  ihoe  muu  be  added  thae  oa  AUruiaia  in  vat^  1- '  -■  — ly 
be  nMy  iKid  thtn  1>  sol  one  which  hi  '      " 

the  nit^act. .  Runniiii  thivuKh 

the  KCend  the  onHW.  5lDiiiBiUiD  niiniiHliui  ifriirm  ni 
the  Diopoire  oa  the  Iheorv  of  biquadniic  ruidus,  in  which 
of  compkl  nunbH*  of  ibe  fann  a+M  wu  (m  Intnxliici 
theory  ol  numheniud  lachidn]  in  the  Itadilvi  m  iim 
ubiei.  ThU  (or  ihrcoaveruon  of  1  fnnion  into  dccim; 
the  complete  period  lor  ell  the  prime  numbtn  up  to  997) 
men  of  the  exlnordinery  h>ve  which  CauH  had  for  long  u- 


teluint  to  the  proof  of  the  ih 

hnm  a  real  or  jmag inaty  not.  the  mc 

Siriei.  that  on  foirr^oJafw*,  and  [he _. 

tiotiir — in  which  a  pUnemnr  maaa  ia  conaidcfed  aa  dittnbulcd  o 
ill  orbii  iccordiof  lo  the  time  in  which  each  portion  d  the  orbil  i 
dncribed.  and  the  qimt  ion  (ha  VIDE  an  implied  reference  (0  the  Iheor 
of  Kcular  pcrtuibalioni)  ia  tofndtbeattnction  of  Mich  a  [int.  Ii 
Ibe  aolulion  the  value  ol  u  elliptic  luoctioii  ia  found  by  neana  0 
the  orMmaitB-tamiMal  man.  The  HiUaa  comaini  (unher  re 
nrchH  on  thit  iubject»  and  niaa  reaearchea  (uafonunately  ver 
[n[nientary1  on  the  1emmacate<liiiictioa»  ftc^  ahowi^  that  Caui 
wM.  evrn  helore  tfloOt  in  poteeiiipa  rf  many  of  the  djacoveriea  whici 


HT^AfniHHK^I 


. ...  G.  J.  J_ 

.— -.— — rJn-another»  and  the  . 

>  eiK9  ntptrfitUt  rwaj'  (An  account  of  the  treatmeDt  01 
I  which  he  onginated  in  thit  paper  will  lie  found  in  the  article 
:i.)  And  in  vol.  v.  we  have  a  memcir  On  On  AUnOitf  of 
wsw  EUipiKdt.  and  the  already  mentioned  menob'  AUa- 
^krsStat,  on  the  theory  of  lorcei  attracting  aoconjing  lo  the 


OAVSSBN,  FBAHCOIS  SAMOBL  ROBERT  LOQIB  (i;9o- 
186  j),SwiBpn)loUnldivine,wu  bom  al  Geneva  on  Ibcijlhot 
August  I7QO.  His  father,  Gcorf  Markus  Gauueb,  amembeiof 
Ibe  council  of  1  wo  bundred,  was  descended  [torn  an  old  Lm^edoc 


Geneva,  Louis  was  in  1S16  af^lDtedpastot  of  the  Swiss  Rdomei 
Church  Hi  Saligny  near  (Geneva,  where  he  formed  inlinuHe  rela 
lions  with  J.  E.  (Airier,  who  had  preceded  hun  in  the  paslomc 


Bourg-de-Fout,  wbicb.  together 


b*db> 


ithlf 


jfjam 


■ndRoben  Haldinein  iBij.  The  Swi 
10  the  psnorsof  Geaevt.(VtKlrabUCtmf<ipiuila  Pailairi),ui 
on  tbc  ]lh  of  Miy  iSi;  ibey  passed  an  ordinance  hottile  to  i 
As  a  protest  agaiwi  this  ordinincc,  in  iSig  Causscn  published  i 
conjunction  with  Cell^ei  a  French  (latulalion  of  tbc  SecoD 
Helvetic  CoDfeuion.  with  a  preface  a 


failh.andin  iSjo,  fi 


y  of  confess 


xlby  hi 


■al  superiora.  In  the  following 
00k  pan  in  the  lormation  ol  a  Sadili  enmglliiivt 
lEianidisiJu  CcuUidiafl).  When  this  lociety  contrmplaled, 
among  other  objccLs,  the  BUblishment  of  a  new  theological 
college,  he  vat  Anally  deprived  o!  his  charge.  Alter  some  time 
devoted  10  travel  in  Italy  and  England,  he  returned  to  (Geneva 
and  mlnilterol  loan  independent  congregation  until  iSjj,  when 
he  joined  Merte  d'Aubign^as  profeaior  of  systematic  theology  in 
the  coUegc  which  he  had  helped  to  found.     This  post  ht 


(bet 


I  >8S7.  » 
He  died  at  Lea  CnMles.  & 


V,  on  the  iSth  ol  Jm 


His  bat-known  woti,  entitled  Le  TUtfMtMUU  em  tUI— 
intpinliBti  ia  sainlti  tcrilvu.  an  eUborate  defeoee  A  the 
doctrine  of  "  plenary  ioipimion,"  ■*)  origiiwlly  pnbliihed  in 
Paris  Id  1S40,  and  npidly  (alned  a  wide  populailty  in  Fruice,.as 

fDllowed  in  li&a  by  •  aupplementaiy  treatise  on  ihc  canon 
(£(  Cotm  ^  Jdi'aM  fcrilnrei  Ok  dokili  finM  ^nw  lie  h>  todKe 
i(i{rfa/»),  which,  ttaou^abopopukr.hai hardly  been  ao  widely 


See  the  artidc  in  HenO(-Hauck.  RtalfcjUtfaHi  (1S99]. 

OAOnSR.  AflLB  THtODORB  LftW  (igji-iSgj),  French 
literary  historian,  wai  bom  at  Hivre  on  the  8th  ol  August  iSji. 
He  was  eduated  at  the  Ecole  del  Chaitt*,  and  beotne  tuciea- 
aively  keeper  of  the  arduvet  of  tbe  dcpactDKitl  ol  Haute- Mame 
and  of  tbc  imperial  anhivcs  U  Piiii  undei  the  empire.  In  1B71 
he  became  profeMOr  ol  palaeography  at  the  £colc  des  Chartes. 
He  was  elected  member  of  the  Aodtmy  of  Inscriptions  in  r8S;, 
and  beauQe  chief  of  Ihc  hittorica]  lection  of  Ihe  national  archives 
in  1893,  Lton  Cnuliei  rCDdord  great  terviccs  to  the  study  of 
early  Frencb  literature,  the  nwtt  important  of  his  numerom 
works  on  medieval  aubjecti  being  a  critical  teit  (Tours,  iSjjf 
with  translation  and  inlroduction  ol  the  CAaium  dt  Saland,  and 
Lts£fiitttifra!ifai]alsv6it.,  i3A&-iS6;i  mded,  s  vols.,  1878- 
1 897,  including  a  Biblinrratl^  itt  damaiu  <U  iiiit).  He  died  in 
Paris  on  the  ijlh  of  August  1897. 

GAimSB,  THiOPHlLB  (iSn-iS?)],  French  poet  and 
miscelkoeoiu  wriier,  vt»  bom  at  Tubes  on  tbc  jiit  ol  August 
I  Sii.  He  wai  educated  at  ihe  gtammat  acbool  of  that  town,  and 
af  terwacdsat  the  CoUige  Charlemagne  in  Puis,  but  waa  almnt  u 
much  in  the  tiudiot.  He  very  early  devoted  himself  to  Ibe  study 
of  tbc  older  French  literature,  especially  tbit  of  Ibe  i6tfaa>dtlie 
early  put  o(  the  17th  century.  This  study  qualified  him  weD  to 
take  part  in  the  Romantic  movement,  and  enabled  him  to 
astonisb  S^le-Beuve  by  Ibe  phraseology  and  slyle  of  aome 
literary  ctHiyi  which,  when  iMiely  eighteen  yean  old,  be  put  into 
the  critic's  bands.  In  consequence  of  this  introduction  be  M 
once  came  under  the  influentc  ol  tbc  great  Romantic  ctaacU,  10 
wliich,  as  to  Victor  Hugo  in  particular,  be  was  also  introduced  b)r 
b!s  gifted  but  ill-starred  (Cbooiinste  (i«racd  de  Nerval     With 


and  poets  who 


.ebyll 


Jes  he  bos  deiighllully  sketch 
titles  olSiiloircilii  Btmaitlt 
ic  clique  who  were  distinguished 


in  the 


I  qudiied  Cau 


^hief  rank  aniopg  the  enibusi- 
aslic  devotees  wno  atlenoed  tne  rcbciisals  ol  Htmani  with  red 
tickets  marked  "  Hierto."  performed  mocking  duiccs  round  the 
bust  ol  Racine,  and  were  at  all  times  ready  to  eidunge  wunl  or 
blow  with  the  ftrrvpui  and  gns^ti  of  the  classical  party.     In 

and  real  devotion  to  sound  ideals  of  blerature  He  began  (like 
Thackeray,  to  whom  he  presents  in  other  waya  aome  striking 
points  of  resemblance}  aa  an  artist,  but  soon  found  that  his  true 
powers  lay  in  another  direction. 

His  first  considerable  poem,  ^Jierliu  (iSjo),  displayed  a  good 
deal  o[  the  extravagant  chutwrlet  which  accompanied  rather  than 
marked  the  movemeDt,  but  also  gave  evidence  ol  uncommon 
command  both  ol  language  and  imagery,  and  in  particular  ol  ■ 
descriptive  power  hardly  lo  be  eicelled.  The  ptomise  thus 
given  was  more  (ban  lul^d  in  his  subsequent  poetry,  which,  in 
consequenceof  its  small  bulk,  may  well  be  noticed  at  once  and  by 
anticipation.  The  CmtiieifeAiaierJ,  which  appeared  soon  alter 
(iSji),  is  one  of  the  moit  remarkable  ol  French  poems,  ind 
though  never  widely  read  has  received  the  luflrage  of  every 
compeient  reader.  Minor  poems  of  vatioui  dates,  published  in 
iSjo,  display  an  almost  unequalled  command  over  poetical  lorm, 
an  advance  even  over  f1/fr(T/ur  in  vigour,  wealth  and  appropriate 
abundance  ol  the  special  poetical  essence, 
fnuwMuaifci, 


All  thae  good  gif  la  reached  their  dimi 


Thdepoemsar 
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cannot  be  f urpaaietf.  Gautier^  poetical  work  contains  in  little 
an  expreuion  of  his  literary  peculiarities.  There  are,  in  addition 
to  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  diction  already  noticed,  an  extra- 
ordinary feeling  and  affection  for  beauty  in  art  and  nature,  and  a 
strange  indifference  to  anything  beyond  this  range,  which  has 
doubtleaa  injured  the  popularity  of  his  work. 

But  it  was  not,  after  aU,  as  a  poet  that  Gautier  was  to  achieve 
either  profit  or  fame.  For  the  theatre,  he  had  but  little  gift,  and 
his  dramatic  efforts  (if  we  except  certain  masques  or  ballets  in 
which  his  exuberant  and  graceful  fancy  came  into  play)  are  by 
far  his  weakest.  It  was  otherwise  with  his  prose  fiction.  His 
first  novel  of  any  size,  and  in  many  respects  hb  most  remarkable 
work,  was  MademoiseUt  de  Maupin  (1835).  Unfortunately  this 
book,  while  it  establishes  his  literary  reputation  on  an  imperish- 
able  basts,  was  unfitted  by  its  subject,  and  in  parts  by  its  treat- 
ment, for  general  perusal,  and  created,  even  in  France,  a  prejudice 
against  its  author  which  he  was  very  far  from  really  deserving. 
Daring  the  years  from  1833  onwards,  his  fertility  in  novels  and 
tales  was  very  great.  L€S  Jeunes-France  (1833),  which  may  rank 
as  a  sort  of  prose  Albertus  in  some  ways,  displays  the  follies  of  the 
youthful  Romantics  in  a  vein  of  humorous  and  at  the  same  time 
half-pathetic  satire.  Fortunio  (1838)  perhaps  belongs  to  the  same 
class.  Jettatwa^  written  somewhat  later,  b  less  extravagant  and 
more  pathetic.  A  crowd  of  minor  tales  display  the  highest 
literary  qualities,  and  rank  with  Mfrim^'s  at  the  head  of  all 
Contemporary  works  of  the  class.  First  of  all  must  be  mentioned 
the  ghost 'Story  of  Ln  MorU  atiumreuse,  a  gem  of  the  most  perfect 
workmanship.  For  many  years  Gautier  continued  to  write 
novels.  La  BdU  Jenny  (1864)  is  a  not  very  successful  attempt  to 
draw  on  his  English  experience,  but  the  earlier  MilUona  (1847)  is 
a  most  charming  picture  of  Spam'sh  b'fe.  In.SpirUe  (1866)  he 
endeavoured  to  enlist  the  fancy  of  the  day  for  supernatural 
manifestations,  and  a  Roman  de  la  momU  (1856)  is  a  learned  study 
of  ancient  Egyptian  ways.  His  most  remarkable  effort  in  this 
kind,  towards  the  end  of  his  life, was  Ze  Capitaine  Fracasu  (1863), 
a  novel,  partly  of  the  picaresque  school,  partly  of  that  which 
Dumas  was  to  make  pc^ular,  projected  nearly  thirty  years  eariier, 
and  before  Dumas  himself  bad  taken  to  the  style.  This  book 
contains  some  of  the  finest  instances  of  his  literary  power. 

Yet  neither  in  poems  nor  in  novels  did  the  main  occupation 
of  Gautier  as  a  literary  man  consist  He  Was  early  drawn*  to 
the  more  lucrative  task  of  feuilleton-writing,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  he  was  among  the  most  expert  and  successful 
practitioners  of  this  art.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Made- 
wufisdU  de  Maupin^  in  which  he  had  not  been  too  polite  to 
journalism,  he  became  irrevocably  a  journalist.  He  was  actually 
the  editor  of  VArtute  for  a  time:  but  his  chief  newspaper 
connexions  were  with  La  PresM  from  1836  to  1854  and  with  the 
Momtemr  later.  His  work  was  mainly  theatrical  and  art  criticism. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  either  at  Paris  or  in  travels  of 
considerable  extent  to  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Turkey, 
En^nd,  Algeria  and  Russia,  all  undertaken  with  a  more  or  less 
definite  purpose  of  book-making.  Having  absolutely  no  political 
opinions,  he  had  no  diflkulty  in  accepting  the  Second  Empire, 
and  received  from  it  considerable  favours,  in  return  for  which, 
however,  he  in  no  way  prostituted  his  pen,  but  remained  a 
literary  man  pure  and  simple.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  December 
1873. 

Accounts  of  his  travels,  criticisms  of  the  theatrical  and  literary 
woriLS  of  the  day,  obituary  notices  of  his  contemporaries  and, 
above  all.  art  criticism  occupied  him  in  turn.  It  has  sometimes 
been  deplored  that  this  engagement  in  journalism  shoxUd  have 
diverted  Gautier  from  the  performance  of  more  capital  work  in 
literature.  Perhaps,  however,  this  regret  springs  from  a  certain 
misconception.  Gauticr's  power  was  literary  power  pure  and 
simple,  and  it  is  as  evident  in  his  slightest  sketches  and  criticisms 
as  in  Emaux  ct  camtes  or  La  Morte  amoureuse.  On  the  other  hand, 
bis  weakness,  if  he  had  a  weakness,  lay  in  his  almost  total  in- 
difference to  the  matters  which  usually  supply  subjects  for  art 
and  therefore  for  literature.  He  has  thus  been  accused  of  "  lack 
of  ideas  "  by  those  who  have  not  cleared  their  own  minds  of  cant ; 
and  in  the  recent  set-back  of  the  critical  current  against  form  and 


in  favour  of  "  philosophic  **  treatment,  oomment  upon  him  has 
sometimes  been  unfavourable.  But  this  injustice  will,  beyond 
all  question,  be  redressed  again.  He  was  neither  immoral, 
irreligious  nor  unduly  subservient  to  despotism,  but  morals, 
religion  and  politics  (to  which  we  may  add  science  and  material 
progress)  were  matters  of  no  interest  to  him.  He  was  to  all 
intents  a  humanist,  as  the  word  was  understood  in  the  15th 
century.  But  he  was  a  humorist  as  well,  and  this  combination, 
joined  to  his  singularly  kindly  and  genial  nature,  saved  him 
from  some  dangers  and  depravations  as  well  as  some  absurdities 
to  which  the  humanist  temper  is  exposed.  As  time  goes  on  it 
may  be  predicted  that,  though  Gautier  may  not  be  widely  read, 
yet  his  writings  will  never  cease  to  be  full  of  indescribable  charm 
and  of  very  definite  instruction  to  men  of  letters.  Besides  those 
of  his  works  which  have  been  already  dted,  we  may  notice  Une 
Larme  du  diabU  (1839),  a  charming  mixture  of  humour  and  tender- 
ness; Les  GroUsques  (1844),  a  volume  of  early  criticisms  on  some 
oddities  of  17th-century  literature;  Caprices  «l  nipags  (1845), 
miscellanies  dealing  in  part  with  English  life;  Voyage  en  Espagne 
(1845),  Constantinoplt  (1854),  Voyage  en  Russie  (1866),  brilliant 
volumes  of  travel;  Mtnagerie  iniime  (1869)  and  Tableaux  de 
siige  (187a),  his  two  latest  works,  which  display  his  incomparable 
style  in  its  quietest  but  not  least  happy  form. 

There  is  no  complete  edition  of  Gauticr's  works,  and  the  vicomte 
Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul's  HisUnre  des  ttuvres  de  TMopkile  Gautier 
(1887)  shows  bow  formidable  such  an  underuking  would  be.  But 
since  hb  death  numerous  further  collections  of  articles  have  been 
made:  Fusains  et  eaux'fortes  and  Tableaux  6  la  plume  (1880); 
L'Orient  (2  vols.,  1881):  Les  Vacances  du  lumdi  (new  ed..  1888); 
La  Nature  cket  die  (new  ed..  1891).  In  1879  his  ion-in-bw,  E. 
BerKerat,  who  had  married  his  younj^er  daushter  Estelle  (the  elder, 
Mme  Judith  Gautier — herself  a  wnter  of  obtinction — was  at  one 
time  Mme  Catulle  Mend^),  issued  a  biocraphy,  Tkiopkile  Gautier, 
which  has  been  often  reprinted.  Wjth  it  should  becomparcd  Maxime. 
du  Camp's  volume  in  the  Grands  acrieains  fran^ais  (1890)  and  the 
numerous  references  in  the  Journal  des  Goncourt.  Critical  eulogies, 
from  Sainte-Beuve  (repeatedly  in  the  Causeries)  and  EUiudelaire  (two 
articles  in  L'Art  remantiaue)  downwards,  are  numerous.  The  chief 
of  the  decriers  b  Emile  Faeuet  in  his  Etudes  litliraires  sur  le  XIX* 
tOcle.  In  1903  and  1903  tnere  appeared  two  respecuble  academic 
Hogis  by  H.  Menal  and  H.  Potes.  (G.  Sa.) 

OAUTIBR  IBARRAS,  French  trouehe,  flourished  in  the  second 
half  of  the  12th  century.  Nothing  b  known  of  hb  biography 
except  what  may  be  gleaned  from  hb  works.  He  dedicated  hb 
romance  of  £rade  to  Theobald  V.,  count  of  Blob  (d.  1191); 
among  hb  other  patrons  were  Marie,  countess  of  Champagne, 
daughter  of  Loub  VII.  and  Eleanor  of  Guienne  and  Baldwin  IV., 
count  <A  Hainaut.  trade,  the  hero  of  which  becomes  emperor 
of  Constantinople  as  Heradius,  b  purely  a  roman  d*a9entures 
and  enjoyed  great  popularity.  Hb  second  romance,  lUe  el 
Galeron,  dedicated  to  Beatrix,  the  second  wife  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  treats  <rf  a  similar  situation  to  that  outlined  in  the 
lay  of  "  Eliduc  "  by  Marie  de  France. 

See  the  (Eurres  de  Gautier  d^ Arras,  ed.  E.  LOseth  (a  vols.,  Paris, 
1890);  Hist.  liU.  de  la  France,  vol.  xxii.  (1852):  A.  Dinaux.  Les 
Trouvhes  (1833-1843),  vol.  iiL 

OAUZB,  a  light,  transparent  fabric,  originally  of  silk,  and 

now  sometimes  made  of  linen  or  cotton,  woven  in  an  open  manner 

with  very  fine  yam.  It  b  said  to  have  been  originally  made  at 

Gaza  in  Palestine,  whence  the  name.   Some  of  the  gauzes  from 

eastern  Asia  were  brocaded  with  flowers  of  gold  or  silver.    In 

the  weaving  of  gauxe  the  warp  threads,  in  addition  to  being 

crossed  as  in  plain  weaving,  are  twbted  in  pairs  from  left  to 

right  and  from  right  to  left  alternately,  after  each  shot  of  weft, 

thereby  keeping  the  weft  threads  at  equal  dbtances  apart,  and 

retaining  them  in  their  parallel  position.     The  textures  are 

woven  either  plain,  striped  or  figured;  and  the  material  receives 

many  designations,  according  to  Its  appearance  and  the  purposes 

to  which  it  b  devoted.  A  thin  cotton  fabric,  woven  in  the  same 

way,  b  known  as  leno,  to  dbtingubh  it  from  muslin  made  by 

plain  weaving.     Silk  gauze  was  a  prominent  and  extensive 

industry  in  the  west  of  Scotland  during  the  second  half  of  the 

i8th  century,  but  on  the  introduction  of  cotton-weaving  it 

greatly  declined.    In  addition  to  its  use  for  dress  purposes  silk 

gauze  is  much  employed  for  bolting  or  sifting  flour  and  other 

finely  ground  substances.   The  term  gauxe  i%.  applied  generally 
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to  transparent  fabrics  of  whatever  fibre  made,  and  to  the  fiine- 
woven  wire-doth  used  in  safety-lamps,  sieves,  window-btinds,  &c. 
OAVARNI,  the  name  by  which  Sulpxcc  Guillaume  Chevalier 
(1^1-1866),  French  caricaturist,  is  known.  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  nom  de  plume  from  the  place  where  he  made  his  first 
published  sketch.  He  was  born  in  Paris  of  poor  parents,  and 
started  in  life  as  a  workman  in  an  engine-building  factory.  At 
the  same  time  he  attended  the  free  school  of  drawing.  In  his 
first  attempts  to  turn  his  abilities  to  some  account  he  met  with 
many  disappointments,  but  wa§  at  last  entrusted  with  the 
drawing  of  some  illustrations  for  a  journal  of  fashion.  Gavarni 
was  theD  thirty-four  years  of  age.  His  sharp  and  witty  pencil 
gave  to  these  generally  commonplace  and  unartistic  figures  a 
life-likeness  and  an  expression  which  soon  won  for  him  a  name 
in  fashionable  circles.  Gradually  he  gave  greater  attention  to 
this  more  congenial  work,  and  finally  ceased  working  as  an 
engineer  to  become  the  director  of  the  yoyuTaXLesCemdunionde, 
His  ambition  rising  in  proportion  to  his  success,  Gavarni  from 
this  time  followed  the  real  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  began  a 
series  of  lithographed  sketches,  in  which  he  portrayed  the  most 
striking  characteristics,  foibles  and  vices  of  the  various  classes 
of  French  society. '  The  letterpress  explanations  attached  to  his 
drawings  were  always  short,  but  were  forcible  and  highly 
humorous,  if  sometimes  trivial,  and  were  admirably  adapted 
to  the  particular  subjects.  The  different  stages  through  which 
Gavarni's  talent  passed,  alwasrs  elevating  and  refining  itself, 
are  well  worth  being  noted.  At  first  he  confined  himself  to  the 
study  of  Parisian  manners,  more  especially  those  of  the  Parisian 
youth.  To  this  vein  belong  Les  Lorettes,  Les  A  ctriceSf  Les  Coulisses ^ 
Les  PaskionaUes,  Les  GentUskommes  bourgeois,  Les  Artistes,  Les 
Dibardeurs,  Clicky,  Les  £tudiants  de  Paris,  Les  Baliverneries 
parisiennes,  Les  Plaisirschampttres,  Les  Bals  masquis,  LeCamavat, 
Les  Souvenirs  du  camaval,  Les  Souvenirs  du  bal  Ckicard,  La  Vie 
desjeunes  kommes,  Les  Patois  de  Paris.  He  had  now  ceased  to 
be  director  of  Les  Gens  du  monde;  but  he  was  engaged  as  ordinary 
caricaturist  of  Le  Ckarivari,  and,  whilst  making  the  fortune 
of  the  paper,  he  maide  his  own.  His  name  was  exceedingly 
popular,  and  his  illustrations  for  books  were  eagerly  sought  for 
by  publishers.  Le  Juif  errant,  by  Eugtoe  Sue  (1843,  4  vols. 
8vo),  the  French  translation  of  Hoffman's  tales  (1843,  8vo),  the 
first  collective  edition  of  Balzac's  works  (Paris,  Houssiaux,  1850, 
20  vols.  8vo),  Le  DiaUe  d  Paris  (1844^1846,  2  vob.  4to),  Les 
Franqais  pdnis  par  eux-mhnes  (i  840-1 843,  9  vols.  8vo),  the 
collection  of  Physiologies  published  by  Aubert  in  38  vols.  i8mo 
(1840-1842), — ^flJl  owed  a  great  part  of  their  success  at  the  time, 
and  are  still  sought  for,  on  account  of  the  clever  and  telling 
sketches  contributed  by  Gavarni.  A  single  frontispiece  or 
vignette  was  sometimes  enough  to  secure  the  sale  of  a  new  book. 
Always  desiring  to  enlarge  the  field  of  his  observations,  Gavarni 
soon  abandoned  his  once  favourite  topics.  He  no  longer  limited 
himself  to  such  types  as  the  loretie  and  the  Parisian  student, 
or  to  the  description  of  the  noisy  and  popular  pleasures  of  the 
capital,  but  turned  his  mirror  to  the  grotesque  sides  of  family 
life  and  of  humanity  at  large.  Les  Enfants  terriMes,  Les.  Parents 
terriHes,  Les  Pourberies  desfemmes.  La  Politique  desfemmes,  Les 
Maris  vengis,  Les  Nuances  du  sentiment,  Les  Rives,  Les  Pelits  Jeux 
de  sociiti,  Les  Petits  Uolkeurs  du  bonkeur,  Les  Impressions  de 
menage,  Les  Interjections,  Les  Traductions  en  langue  vulgaire,  Les 
Propos  de  Tkomas  Virdoque,  &c.,  were  composed  at  this  time, 
ana  are  his  most  elevated  productions.  But  whilst  showing  the 
same  power  of  irony  as  his  former  works,  enhanced  by  a  deeper 
insight  into  human  nature,  they  generally  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
bitter  and  even  sometimes  gloomy  philosophy.  This  tendency 
was  still  more  strengthened  by  a  visit  to  England  in  1849.  He 
returned  from  London  deeply  impressed  with  the  scenes  of  misery 
and  degradation  which  he  had  observed  among  the  lower  classes 
of  that  city.  In  the  midst  of  the  cheerful  atmosphere  of  Paris  he 
had  been  struck  chiefly  by  the  ridiculous  aspects  of  vulgarity 
and  vice,  and  he  had  laughed  at  them.  But  the  debasement  of 
human  nature  which  he  saw  in  London  appears  to  have  affected 
bim  so  forcibly  that  from  that  time  the  cheerful  caricaturist 
never  lnugbed  or  made  others  laugh  again.    What  he  had 


witnessed  there  became  the  almost  exclusive  subject  of  Ids 
drawings,  as  powerful,  as  impressive  as  ever,  but  better  adculated 
to  be  appreciated  by  cultivated  minds  than  by  the  public,  which 
had  in  former  years  granted  him  so  wide  a  popularity.  Most  of 
these  last  compositions  appeared  in  the  weekly  paper  VlUusira- 
tioH.  In  1857  he  publi^ed  in  one  volume  the  series  entitled 
Masques  et  visages  (i  vol.  lamo),  and  in  1869,  about  two  years 
after  his  death,  his  last  artistic  work,  Les  Douu  Mois  (i  voL  foL), 
was  given  to  the  world.  Gavarni  was  much  engaged,  during  the 
last  period  of  his  life,  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  this  fact  must 
perhaps  be  connected  with  the  great  change  which  then  took 
place  in  his  manner  as  an  artist.  He  sent  several  communications 
to  the  Acadtoie  des  Sciences,  and  till  his  death  on  the  ajid  of 
November  1866  he  was  eagerly  interested  in  the  question  of 
aerial  navigation.  It  b  said  that  he  made  experiments  on  a  large 
scale  with  a  view  to  find  the  means  of  directing  balloons;  but 
it  seems  that  he  was  not  so  successfxU  in  this  line  as  his  fellow- 
artist,  the  caricaturist  and  photographer,  Nadar. 

Gavarni's  (Euvres  ckoisies  were  edited  in  1845  U  vols.  4to)  with 
letterpress  by  J.  Janin.  Th.  Gautier  and  Balzac,  followed  in  1850 
by  two  other  volumes  named  Perles  et  parures:  and  some  essays  in 
prose  and  in  verae  written  by  him  were  collected  by  oar  of  his  bio- 
graphers, Ch.  Yriarte,  and  published  in  1869.  See  also  E.  and  J.  de 
Goncourt,  Caoarni,  rkomtme  et  Vamre  (1873,  8vo).  J.  Clatetie  has 
also  devoted  to  the  great  French  caricaturist  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing essay.  A  catalogue  raisonni  of  Gavarni's  works  was  published 
by  J.  Annelhauk  and  E.  Bocher  (Paris,  1873,  8vo). 

QAVAZZI,  ALBSSANDRO  (1809-1889),  Italian  preacher  and 
patriot,  was  bom  at  Bologna  on  the  21st  of  March  1809.  He 
at  first  became  a  monk  (1825),  and  attached  himself  to  the 
Bamabites  at  Naples,  where  he  afterwards  (1829)  acted  as 
professor  of  rhetoric.  In  1840,  having  already  expressed  libera! 
views,  he  was  removed  to  Rome  to  fill  a  subordinate  position. 
Leaving  his  own  country  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
French,  he  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  against  priests  and 
Jesuits  in  England,  Scotland  and  North  America,  partly  by 
means  of  a  periodical,  the  Gavazd  Free  Word^  While  in  England 
he  gradually  went  over  (1855)  to  the  Evangelical  church,  and 
became  head  and  organiser  of  the  Italian  Protestants  in  London. 
Returning  to  Italy  in  x86o,  he  served  as  army-chi^lain  with 
Garibaldi.  In  1870  he  became  head  of  the  Free  Church  {Ckiesa 
libera)  of  Italy,  united  the  scattefed  Congregations  into  the 
"  Unlone  delle  Chiese  libere  in  Italia,"  and  in  1875  founded  in 
Rome  the  theological  college  of  the  Free  Church,  in  which  he 
himself  taught  dogmatics,  apologetics  and  polemics.  He  died 
in  Rome  on  the  9th  of  January  1889. 

Amongst  his  publications  are  No  Union  wWi  Rome  (1871);  7&e 
PrieU  in  Absolution  (1877) ;  My  Recollections  of  tke  Last  Four  Popes, 
&c.,  in  answer  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  (1858);  OraOous,  a  decades 
(1851). 

GAVELKIlfD,'  a  peculiar  system  of  temire  assodatcd  chiefly 
with  the  county  of  Kent,  but  found  also  in  other  parts  of  England. 
In  Kent  all  land  is  presumed  to  be  holden  by  this  tenure  until 
the  contrary  is  proved,  but  some  lands  have  btxsx  disgaveUcd 
by  particular  statutes.  It  is  more  correctly  described  as  socage 
tenure,  subject  to  the  custom  of  gavelkind.  The  dnef  peculiaxi* 
ties  of  the  aistom  are  the  following,  (z)  A  tenant  can  alienate 
his  kinds  by  feoffmtnt  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  (2)  There  is  no 
escheat  on  attainder  for  felony,  or  as  it  is  eiqpreased  in  the  old 
rhyme— 

"  The  father  to  the  bough. 
The  son  to  the  plough." 

(3)  Generally  the  tenant  could  always  dispose  of  his  lands  by 
will.  (4)  In  case  of  intestacy  the  estate  descends  not  to  the  eldest 
son  but  to  all  the  sons  (or,  in  the  case  of  deccfased  sons,  their 
representatives)  in  equal  shares.  "  Every  son  is  as  great  a 
gentleman  as  the  eldest  son  is."  It  is  to  this  remarkable  peculi- 
arity that  gavelkind  no  doubt  own  its  local  popularity.    Iliough 

*  This  word  is  generally  taken  to  represent  in  O.  Eng.  gofotgecjfnd, 
from  gaM,  payment,  tribute,  and  gecynd,  species,  kind,  and  origin- 
ally to  nave  meant  tenure  by  payment  of  rent  or  non-military  ser- 
vices, cf .  gafol4and,  and  thence  to  have  been  applied  to  the  particular 
custom  attached  to  such  tenure  in  Kent.  Cafol  apparently  is 
derived  from  the  Teutonic  root  seen  in  "to  give  ;  the  MedL 
Lat.  gabulum,  gablum  gives  the  Fr.  ^beOe^  tax. 
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females  daiming  in  their  own  right  are  postponed  to  males, 
yet  by  representation  they  may  inherit  together  with  them. 

(5)  A  wife  is  dowable  of  one-half,  instead  of  one>third  of  the  bnd. 

(6)  A  widower  may  be  tenant  by  courtesy,  without  having  had 
any  issue,  of  one-half,  but  only  so  long  as  he  remains  unmarried. 
An  act  of  x8  i,  for  commuting  manorial  rights  in  respect  of  lands 
of  copyhold  and  customary  tenure,  contained  a  clause  specially 
exempting  from  the  operation  of  the  aa  "  the  custom  of  gavelkind 
as  the  same  now  exists  and  prevails  in  the  county  of  Kent." 
Gavelkind  b  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the 
customary  law  of  England;  it  was,  previous  to  the  Conquest, 
the  genenl  custom  of  the  realm,  but  was  then  superseded  by 
the  feudal  law  of  primogeniture.  Its  survival  in  this  instance  in 
one  part  of  the  country  is  regarded  as  a  concession  extorted 
from  the  Conqueror  by  the  superior  bravery  of  the  men  of  Kent. 
Irish  iofdkind  was  a  species  of  tribal  succession,  by  which  the 
land,  instead  of  being  divided  at  the  death  of  the  holder  amongst 
his  sons,  was  thrown  again  into  the  common  stock,  and  redivided 
among  the  surviving  members  of  the  sept.  The  equal  division 
amongst  children  of  an  inheritance  in  land  is  of  common  occur- 
rence outside  the  United  Kingdom  and  is  discussed  under  Suc- 
cession. 

See  Inhbritancb:  Tenukb.  Abo  Robinson,  Om  Ccwtlkimd:  Digby, 
History  of  the  Lam  of  lUal  ProUrty\  PoUock  and  Maitbnd.  History 
efEmglisk  Law;  Challw,  JUal  Property, 

OAVBSTON,  P1BB8  (d.  1312),  earl  of  Cornwall,  favourite  of 

the  English  king  Edward  II.,  was  the  son  of  a  Gascon  knight, 

and  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Edward  I.  as  companion 

to  hb  son,  the  Juture  king.    Strong,  talented  and  ambitious, 

Gaveston  gained  great  influence  over  young  Edward,  and  early 

in  1307  he  was  banbhed  from  England  by  the  king;  but  he 

returned  after  the  death  of  Edward  I.  a  few  months  later,  and 

at  once  became  the  chief  adviser  of  Edward  II.    Made  earl  of 

Cornwall,  he  received  both  lands  and  money  from  tht  king»  and 

added  to  hb  wealth  and  position  "by  marrying  Edward's  niece, 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester  (d. 

X295).    He  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's  short 

absence  in  France  in  1308,  and  took  a  very  prominent  part  at 

Edward's  coronation  in  Febrtiary  of  thb  year.    These  proceedings 

aroused  the  anger  and  jealousy  of  the  barons,  and  their  wrath 

was  diminished  neither  by  Gaveston's  superior  skill  at  the 

tournament,  nor  by  hb  haughty  and  arrogant  behaviour  to 

themselves.    They  demanded  hb  banishment;  and  the  king, 

forced  to  assent,  sent  hb  favourite  to  Ireland  as  lieutenant, 

where  he  remained  for  about  a  year.    Returning  to  En^^nd  in 

July  1309,  Edward  persuaded  some  of  the  barons  to  sanction  thb 

proceeding;  but  as  Gaveston  was  more  insolent  than  ever  the 

old  jealousies  soon  broke  out  afresh.    In  13 11  the  king  was 

forced  to  agree  to  the  election  of  the  "  ordainers,"  and  the 

ordinances  they  drew  up  provided  inter  aiia  for  the  perpetual 

banishment  of  hb  favourite.    Gaveston  then  retired  to  Flanders, 

but  returned  secretly  to  England  at  the  end  of  131X.    Soon  he 

was  publicly  restored  by  Edward,  and  the  barons  had  taken  up 

arms.    Deserted  by  the  king  he  surrendered  to  Aymer  de  Valence, 

carl  of  Pembroke  (d.  1324).  at  Scarborough  in  May  13 12,  and  was 

taken  to  Deddington  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  was  seized  by  Guy 

de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick  (d.  1 3 1 5) .    Conveyed  to  Warwick 

castle  he  was  beheaded  on  Blacklow  Hill  near  Warwick  on  the 

19th  of  June  13 1 2.    Gaveston,  whose  body  was  buried,  in  131 5 

at  King's  Langley,  left  an  only  daughter. 

See  W.  Stubbc  Constitutional  History,  vol.  ii.  (Oxford.  1896):  and 
CkronicUs  of  Ike  Reigns  of  Edward  /.  and  Edward  il.,  edited  by  W. 
Stubbs.    Rolb  leries  (London.  1882-1883). 

flAVOTTB  (a  French  word  adopted  from  the  Provencal  fosoto), 
properly  the  dance  of  the  Gavots  or  natives  of  Gap,  a  district 
in  the  Upper  Alps,  in  the  old  province  of  Dauphini.  It  b  a 
dance  of  a  brisk  and  lively  character,  somewhat  resembling 
the  minuet,  but  quicker  and  less  stately  (see  Dance);  hence 
also  the  use  of  thb  name  for  a  corresponding  form  of  musical 
composition. 

OAWAIN  (Fr.  Wahmn  {BruO,  Catieain,  Cougain\  Lat. 
Wofgauus,  Waiwanus;  Dutch,  Wahmn,  Welsh,  GwaUhmei), 
•Mk  ol  King  Loth  of  Orkne^r  mxI  nephew  to  Arthur  on  hb 


mother's  side,  the  most  famous  hero  of  Arthurian  romance. 
The  first  mention  of  his  name  b  in  a  passage  of  William  of  Malmes- 
buiy,  recording  the  discovery  of  hb  tomb  in  the  province  of  Ros 
in  Wales.  He  b  there  described  as  "  Watwen  qui  fuit  hand 
degener  Arturis  ex  sorore  nepos"  Here  he  b  said  to  have  reigned 
over  Galloway;  and  there  b  certainly  some  connexion,  the 
character  of  which  b  now  not  easy  to  determine,  between  the 
two.  In  the  later  Hisloria  of  Goeffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  its 
French  translation  by  Wace,  Gawain  plays  an  important  and 
"pseudo-historic"  rAle.  On  the  receipt  by  Arthur  of  the 
insulting  message  of  the  Roman  emperor,  demanding  tribute. 
It  b  he  who  b  deqxatched  as  ambassador  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
idiere  hb  arrogant  and  iiuulting  behaviour  brings  about  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  On  receipt  of  the  tidings  of  Mordred's 
treachery,  Gawain  accompanies  Arthur  to  England,  and  b  slain 
in  the  battle  which  ensues  on  their  Unding.  Wace,  however, 
evidently  knew  more  of  Gawain  than  he  has  included  in  hb 
translation,  for  he  speaks  of  him  as 

Li  (|uen8  Walwains 

Qui  tant  fu  pceudom  de  ses  mains  (11.  9057-58). 

and  later  on  says 

Prous  fu  et  de  mult  giant  meaure. 

D'orgoil  et  de  forfait  n'ot  (jure 

Plus  vaut  faire  qu'il  ne  dm 

Et  plus  doner  qu'il  ne  pcamist  (la  106-109). 

The  English  Arthurian  poems  regard  him  as  the  type  and  model  of 
chivalrous  courtesy,  "  the  fine  father  of  nurture,"  and  as  Pro- 
fessor Maynadier  has  well  remarked, "  previous  to  the  appearance 
of  Malory's  compilation  it  was  Gawain  rather  than  Arthur,  who 
was  the  typical  English  hero."  It  b  thus  rather  surprising  to 
find  that  In  the  earlint  preserved  MSS.  of  Arthurian  romance,  i.e. 
in  the  poems  of  Chretien  de  Troyes,  Gawain,  though  general^ 
placed  first  In  the  tbt  of  knights,  b  by  no  means  the  hero  par 
exceilence.  The  latter  part  of  the  Pa[ce9al  b  indeed  devoted  to  the 
recital  of  hb  adventures  at  the  Ckastd  Merveilleus,  but  of  none  of 
Chretien's  poems  b  he  the  protagonbt.  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  Ckaalier  d  Pepte  indeed  makes  thb  apparent  neglect  ol 
Gawain  a  ground  of  reproach  against  Chretien.  At  the  same  time 
the  majority  of  the  short  episodic  poems  connected  with  the  cycle 
have  Gawain  for  their  hero.  In  the  earlier  foim  of  the  prose 
romanceS|  €.g.  In  the  Merlin  proper,  Gawain  b  a  dominant 
personality,  hb  feats  rivalling  in  importance  those  ascribed  to 
Arthur,  but  in  the  later  forms  such  as  the  Mrriin  continuations, 
the  Tristan,  and  the  final  Lancelot  compilation,  hb  character  and 
position  have  undergone  a  complete  change,  he  b  represented  as 
crud,  cowardly  and  treacherous,  and  of  indifferent  moral 
character.  Most  unfortunately  our  English  version  of  the 
romances,  Malory's  Mort^  Artkur,  being  derived  from  these  later 
forms  (though  hb  treatment  of  Gawain  b  by  no  means  uniformly 
consbtent),  thb  unfavourable  aspect  is  that  under  which  the  hero 
has  become  known  to  the  modem  reader.  Tennyson,  who  only 
knew  the  Arthurian  story  through  the  medium  of  Malory,  has, 
by  exaggeration,  largely  contributed  to  thb  mbunderstanding. 
Morrb,  in  The  Defence  ofCuinetere,  speaks  of  "  ^oomy  Gawain  "; 
perhaps  the  most  absurdly  misleading  epithet  which  could  possibly 
have  been  applied  to  the  **  gay,  gratious,  and  gude  "  knight  of 
early  En^ish  tradition. 

Tht  truth  appears  to  be  that  Gawain,  the  Celtic  and  mythic 
origin  of  whose  character  was  frankly  admitted  by  the  late  M. 
Gaston  Paris,  belongs  to  the  very  earliest  stage  of  Arthurian 
tradition,  long  antedating  the  crystallization  of  such  tradition  into 
literary  form.  He  was  certainly  known  in  Italy  at  a  very  early 
date;  Professor  Rajna  has  found  the  names  of  Arthur  and 
Gawain  in  charters  of  the  early  1 2th  century,  the  bearers  of  those 
names  being  then  grown  to  manhood;  and  Gawain  is  figured  in 
the  architrave  of  the  north  doorway  of  Modena  cathedral,  a  1 3th- 
century  building.  Recent  discoveries  have  made  it  practically 
certain  that  there  exbted,  prior  to  the  extant  romances,  a  collec- 
tion of  short  episodic  poems,  devoted  to  the  glorification  of 
Arthur's  famous  nephew  and  his  immediate  kin  (hb  brother 
Ghaeris,  or  Garetb.  and  his  son  Guinglain),  the  authoiship  of 
which  was  attributed  to  a  Welshman,  Bleheris;  f  ragmenu  of  thia 
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collection  have  been  preserved  to  ui  alike  in  the  fint  continuation 
of  Chretien  de  Troyes  Perceoalf  due  to  Wauchier  de  Denain, 
and  in  our  vernacular  Gavaiu  poems.  Among  these  "  Bleheris  " 
poems  was  one  dealing  with  Gawain*s  adventures  at  the  Grafl 
castle,  where  the  Grail  is  represented  as  non-Christian,  and  present  s 
features  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  ancient  Nature  mysteries. 
There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  as  Grail  quester  and 
winner,  Gawain  preceded  alike  Perceval  and  Galahad,  and  that 
the  solution  of  the  mysterious  Grail  problem  is  to  be  sought 
rather  in  the  tales  connected  with  the  older  hero  than  in  those 
devoted  to  the  glorification  of  the  younger  knights.  The  ezplanap 
tion  of  the  very  perplexing  changes  which  the  character  of  Gawain 
has  undergone  appears  to  lie  in  a  nusundeistanding  of  the  original 
sources  of  that  character.  Whether  or  no  Gawain  was  a  sun- 
hero,  and  he  certainly  possessed  some  of  the  features — ^we  are 
constantly  told  how  his  strength  waxed  with  the  waxing  of  the  sun 
till  noontide,  and  then  gradually  decreased;  he  owned  a  steed 
known  by  a  definite  name  le  Gringalet;  and  a  light-giving  sword, 
Escalibur  (which,  aa  a  rule,  is  represented  as  belonging  to  Gawain, 
not  to  Arthur) — all  traits  of  a  sun-hero— he  certainly  has  much  in 
common  with  the  primitive  Irish  hero  Cucbullin.  The  famous 
head-cutting  challenge,  so  admirably  told  in  Syr  Cawayne  and  the 
Crene  Knighu,  was  originally  connected  with  the  Irish  champion. 
Nor  was  the  lady  of  Gawain's  love  a  mortal  maiden,  but  the 
queen  of , the  other-world.  In  Irish  tradition  the  other-world  is 
often  represented  as  an  island,  inhabited  by  women  only;  and 
it  is  this  " Isle  of  Maidens"  that  Gawain  visits  in  Diu  Crone-, 
returning  therefrom  dowered  with  the  gift  of  eternal  youth. 
The  Chastel  Merveilleus  adventure,  related  at  length  by  Chretien 
and  Wolfram  is  undoubtedly  such  an  "  other-world  "  story.  It 
seems  probable  that  it  was  this  connexion  which  won  for  Gawain 
the  title  of  the  "  Maidens'  Knight,"  a  title  for  which  no  satis- 
factory explanation  is  ever  given.  When  the  source  of  the  name 
was  forgotten  its  meaning  was  not  unnaturally  misinterpreted, 
and  gained  for  Gawain  the  reputation  of  a  facile  morality, 
which  was  exaggerated  by  the  pious  compilers  of  the  later  Grail 
romances  into  persistent  and  aggravated  wrong-doing;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Gawain  is  never  like  Tristan  and 
Lancelot,  the  hero  of  an  illicit  connexion  maintained  under 
circumstances  of  falsehood  and  treachery.  Gawain,  however, 
belonged  to  the  pre-Chriktian  stage  of  Grail  tradition,  and  it  is  not 
surprbing  that  writers,  bent  on  spiritual  edification,  found  him 
somewhat  of  a  stumbling-block.  Chaucer,  when  he  spoke  of 
Gawain  coming  "  again  out  of  fatSrie,"  spoke  better  than  he  knew; 
the  home  of  that  very  gallant  and  courteous  knight  is  indeed 
Fairy-land,  and  the  true  Gawain-tradition  is  informed  with 
fairy  glamour  and  grace. 

See  S^  Cawayne^  the  English  poems  relative  to  that  hero,  edited 
by  Sir  Frederick  Madden  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  1839  (out  of  print 
and  difficult  to  orocurc);  Histoin  litUraire  ie  la  France,  vol.  xxx.; 
introduction  and  summary  of  e(Hsodtc  "  Gawain  "  poems  by  Gaston 
Paris;  The  Legend  of  Sir  Gawain,  by  Jessie  L.  Weston,  Grimm 
Library,  vol.  vii. ;  The  Legend,  of  Sir  Perceval,  by  Jessie  L.  Weston, 
Grimm  Library,  vol.  xvii.;  "Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight," 
"  Sir  Gawain  at  the  Grail  Castle  "  and  "  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Udy  of 
Lys."  vols,  i.,  vi  and  vii.  of  Arthurian  Romances  (Nutt). 

QAWLBR,  a  town  of  Gawler  county,  South  Australia,  on  the 
Para  river,  24}  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Adelaide.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
thriving  places  in  the  colony,  being  the  centre  of  a  large  wheat- 
growing  district;  it  has  also  engineering  works,  foundries,  flour- 
mills,  breweries  and  saw-mills,  while  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
lead  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  its  extensive  suburbs  number  about  7000;  though  the 
population  of  the  town  itself  in  xgoi  was  1996. 

OAY,  JOHN  (1685-1732),  English  poet,  was  baptized  on  the 
i6th  of  September  1685  at  Barnstaple,  where  his  family  had 
long  been  settled.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  the 
town  under  Robert  Luck,  who  had  published  some  Latin  and 
English  poems.  On  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  silk 
mercer  in  London,  but  being  weary,  according  to  Dr  Johnson, 
"  of  either  the  restraint  or  the  servility  of  his  occupation."  he 
soon  returned  to  Barnstaple,  where  he  spent  some  time  with  his 
ande,  the  Rev.  John  Hanmer,  the  Nonconformist  minister  of  the 


town.  He  then  returned  to  London,  and  though  no  detaib  are 
available  for  his  biography  until  the  publication  of  Wine  in  1708, 
the  account  he  gives  in  Rural  S^rts  (17 13),  of  years  wasted  in 
attending  on  courtitis  who  were  profuse  in  promises  never 
kept,  may  account  for  his  occupations.  Among  his  early  literary 
friends  were  Aaron  Hill  and  Eustace  Budgell.  In  The  Present 
Slate  of  Wit  (i  71 1)  Gay  attempted  to  give  an  account  of  "  all  our 
periodical  papers,  whether  monthly,  weekly  or  diurnal."  He 
especially  praised  the  Taller  and  the  Spectator,  and  Swift,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  authorship  ol  the  pamphlet,  suspected  it 
to  be  inspired  by  Steele  and  Addison.  To  Untot's  Miscellany 
(171a)  Gay  contributed  "  An  Epistle  to  Bernard  Lintot,"  con- 
taining some  lines  in  praise  of  Pope,  and  a  version  of  the  story  of 
Arachne  from  the  sixth  book  of  the  Metamorphoses  kA  Ovid.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  received  into  the  household  of  the  ducbesa 
of  Monmouth  as  secretary,  a  connexion  which  wis,  however, 
broken  before  June  17 14. 

The  dedication  of  his  Rural  Sports  (1713)  to  Pope  was 
the  beginning  ci  a  lasting  friendship.  Gay  could  have  no 
pretensions  to  rivalry  with  Pope,  who  seems  never  to  have 
tired  of  helping  his  friend.  In  1713  he  produced  a  comedy. 
The  Wife  of  Bath,  which  was  acted  only  three  m'ghts,  and  The 
Pan,  one  of  his  least  successful  poems;  and  in  1 7 14  The  Shepherd*s 
Weeh,  a  series  of  six  pastorals  drawn  from  English  rustic  life. 
Pope  had  urged  him  to  undertake  ■  this  last  task  in  order  to 
ridicule  the  Arcadian  pastorals  of  Ambrose  Philips,  who  had  been 
praised  by  the  Guardian,  to  the.neglect  of  Pope's  claims  as  the 
first  pastoral  writer  of  the  age  and  the  true  English  Theocritus. 
Gay's  pastorals  completely  achieved  this  object,  but  his  ludicrous 
pictures  of  the  English  swains  and  their  loves  were  found  to  be 
abundantly  entertaining  on  their  own  account.  Gay  had  just 
been  appointed  secretary  to  the  British  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Hanover  through  the  influence  of  Jonathan  Swift,  when  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  three  months  later  put  an  end  to  all  his 
hopes  of  official  employment.  In  1 7 1 5,  probably  with  some  help 
from  Pope;  he  produced  What  d'ye  call  it  f  9,  dramatic  skit  on 
contemporary  tragedy,  with  special  reference  to  Otway's  Venice 
Preserved.  It  left  the  public  so  ignorant  of  its  real  meaning  that 
Lewis  Theobald  and  Benjamin  Griffin  (i  680-1 740)  published  a 
Complete  Key  to  what  d'ye  call  it  by  way  (A  explanation.  In  1 7 16 
appeared  his  Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  Walhing  the  Streets  of  London,  a 
poem  in  three  books,  for  which  he  acknowledged  having  received 
several  hints  from  Swift.  It  contains  graphic  and  humorous 
descriptions  of  the  London  of  that  period.  In  January  1717  he 
produced  the  comedy  of  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  which  waa 
grossly  indecent  without  being  amusing,  and  was  a  complete, 
failure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  piece  he  had  assistance 
from  Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  but  they  were  glad  enough  to  have  it 
assumed  that  Gay  was  the  sole  author. 

Gay  had  numerous  patrons,  and  in  1720  he  published  Poems 
OH  Sever<U  Occasions  by  subscription,  reaUxing  £1000  or  more. 
In  that  year  James  Craggs,  the  secretary  of  state,  presented 
him  with  some  South  Sea  stock.  Gay,  disregarding  the  prudent 
advice  of  Pope  and  other  of  his  friends,  invested  his  all  in  South 
Sea  stock,  and,  holding  on  to  the  end,  he  lost  everything.  The 
shock  is  said  to  have  made  htm  dangerously  ill.  As  a  matter  oT 
fact  Gay  had  always  been  a  spoilt  child,  who  expected  everything 
to  be  done  for  him.  His  friends  did  hot  fail  him  at  this  juncture. 
He  had  patrons  in  William  Pulteney,  afterwards  earl  of  Bath, 
in  the  third  eari  of  Buriington,  who  constantly  entertained  him 
at  Chiswick  or  at  Burlington  House,  and  in  the  third  eari  of 
Queensberry.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  with  Pope,  and  received 
unvarying  kindness  from  Congreve  and  ArbuthnoL  In  1734 
he  produced  a  tragedy  called  The  Captives.  In  1727  he  wrote 
for  Prince  William,  afterwards  duke  of  Cumberland,  his  famous 
Fifty-one  Fables  in  Verse,  for  which  he  naturally  hoped  to  gaiu 
some  preferment,  although  he  has  much  to  say  in  them  of  the 
servility  of  courtiers  and  the  vanity  of  court  honours.  He  was 
offered  the  situation  of  gentleman-usher  to  the  Princess  Louisa, 
who  was  still  a  child.  He  refused  this  oiler,  which  all  his  friends 
seem  to  have  regarded,  for  no  very  obvious  reason,  as  an  indignity. 
As  the  Fables  were  written  for  the  amusement  of  one  royal  chUdy 
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there  would  a|ipear  to  have  been  a  measure  of  xeason  in  giving 
him  a  sinecure  in  the  service  of  another.  His  friends  thought 
him  unjustly  neglected  by  the  court,  but  he  had  already  received 
(xyaa)  a  sinecure  as  lottery  commissioner  with  a  sakry  of  £150 
a  year,  and  from  xyaa  to  1729  he  had  lodgings  in  the  palace  at 
WhitehaU.  He  had  never  rendered  any  spedal  services  to  the 
court. 

He  certainly  did  nothing  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment by  his  next  production,  the  Beggar^  Opera,  a  lyrical 
drama  produced  on  the  29th  of  January  1728  by  Rich,  in  which 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  caricatured.  This  famous  piece,  which 
was  said  to  have  made  "  Rich  gay  and  Gay  rich,"  was  an  innova- 
tion in  many  respects,  and  for  a  time  it  drove  Italian  opera  off 
the  English  stage.  Under  cover  of  the  thieves  and  highwaymen 
who  figured  in  it  was  disguised  a  satire  on  sodety,  for  Gay  made 
it  plain  that  in  describing  the  moral  code  of  his  characters  he  had 
In  mind  the  corruptions  of  the  governing  class.  Part  of  the 
success  of  the  Beggar^  Opera  may  have  been  due  to  the  acting 
of  Lavinia  Fenton,  afterwards  duchess  of  Bolton,  in  the  part  of 
Polly  Peachum.  The  play  ran  for  sixty-two  nights,  though  the 
representations,  four  of  which  were  "  benefits  "  of  the  author, 
were  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated,  consecutive.  Swift  is 
said  to  have  suggested  the  subject,  and  Pope  and  Arbuthnot 
were  constantly  consulted  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  but 
Gay  must  be  regarded  as  the  sole  author.  He  wrote  a  sequel, 
Poffy,  the  representation  of  which  was  forbidden  by  the  lord 
chamberlain,  no  doubt  through  the  influence  of  Walpole.  This 
act  of  "  oppression  "  caused  no  loss  to  Gay.  It  proved  an 
excellent  advertisement  for  Polly,  which  was  published  by  sub- 
scription in  X 7 29,  and  brought  its  author  more  than  £iooa  The 
duchess  of  Queensberxy  was  dismissed  from  court  for  enlisting 
subscribers  in  the  palace.  The  duke  of  Queensberry  gave  him  a 
home,  and  the  duchess  continued  her  affectionate  patronage 
until  Ga3r's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  December 
X732.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  epitaph 
on  his  tomb  is  by  Pope,  and  is  followed  by  Gay's  own  mocking 
couplet: — 

*'  Life  IS  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it, 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it." 

Acts  and  GalaUa,  an  English  pastoral  opera,  the  music  of  which 
was  written  by  Handel,  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  in 
1732.  The  profits  of  his  posthumous  opera  of  i4cftiUef  (1733),  and 
a  new  volume  of  Fables  (X738)  went  to  his  two  sbters,  who 
inherited  from  him  a  fortune  of  £6ooa  He  left  two  other  pieces, 
The  Distressed  Wife  (x743)>  a  comedy,  and  The  Rehearsal  at 
Goatkam  (i 754),  a  farce.  The  PahUs,  slight  as  they  may  appear, 
cost  him  more  bibour  than  any  of  his  other  works.  The  narratives 
are  in  nearly  every  case  original,  and  are  told  in  dear  and  lively 
verse.  The  moral  which  rounds  off  each  little  story  is  never 
strained.  They  are  masterpieces  in  their  kind,  and  the  very 
numerous  editions  of  them  prove  their  popularity.  They  have 
been  translated  into  Latin,  French  and  Italian,  Urdu  and 
Bengali 

See  his  Poetical  Works  (1893}  in  the  Mnses*  Library,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Mr  John  Underhul;  also  Samuel  Johnson's  Lives  of  Ike 
Poets, John  Gay's  StHgsfiele  (1898),  edited  by  G.  Sarraxin  (En^iseke 
TexMlictkek  IJ.);  and  an  article  by  Austin  Doboon  in  vol.  21  of 
the  Dietiomary  of  Natumal  Biography;  Gay's  Chair  (1820).  edited 
by  Henry  Lee,  a  fellow-townsman,  contained  a  biographical  sketch 
by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bailer. 

OAY.  MARIB  FRANCOISB  SOPHIB  (1776-1852),  French 
author,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  xst  of  July  1776.  Madame 
Gay  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Nichault  de  la  Valette  and  of 
Franoesca  Peretti,  an  Italian  lady.  In  X793  she  was  married 
to  M.  Liottier,  an  exchange  broker,  but  she  was  divorced  from 
him  in  X799,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  married  to  M.  Gay^ 
recdver-general  of  the  department  of  the  Rofir  or  Ruhr.  TM& 
union  brought  her  into  intimate  relations  with  many  distinguished 
personages;  and  her  salon  came  to  be  frequented  by  all  the 
distinguished  litterateurs,  musidans,  actors  and  painters  of  the 
time,  whom  she  attracted  by  her  beauty,  her  vivadty  and  her 
many  amiable  qualities.  Her  first  literary  production  was  a 
letter  written  in  1802  to  the  Journal  de  Paris,  in  defence  of 


Madame  de  StaEl's  novd,  Ddpkitie;  and  in  the  same  year  she 
published  anonymously  her  first  novel  Laure  d'Eslell.  Llama 
de  Uonthreusc,  which  appeared  in  x8x3,  b  considered  by  Sainte- 
Beuve  her  beat  work;  but  AiuOola  (18x5),  the  romance  of  a 
deaf-mute,  has  perhaps  a  higher  reputation.  Among  her  other 
works,  Salons  ctiibres  (2  vols.,  X837)  may  be  especially  mentioned. 
Madame  Gay  wrote  several  comedies  and  opera  libretti  which 
met  with  considerable  success.  She  was  also  an  accomplUhed 
musician,  and  composed  both  the  words  and  music  of  a  number 
of  songs.  She  died  in  Paris  on  the  5th  of  March  1852.  For  an 
account  of  her  daughter,  Ddphine  Gay,  Madame  de  Girardin, 
see  GisASDiM. 

See  her  own  Sowensrs  funa  vitSh  femmt  (1834);  also  Thfophtle 
Gautier,  Portraits  eontemporains;  and  Sainte>Beuve,  Causeries  dm 
lundit  vol.  vL 

OAY,  WALTER  (X856-  ),  American  artist,  was  bom  at 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  on  the  22nd  of  January  1856.  In 
X876  he  became  a  pupil  of  Lten  Bonnat  In  Paris.  He  recdved 
an  honourable  mention  in  the  Salon  of  x88s;  a  gold  medal  in 
x888,  and  similar  awards  at  Vienna  (X894),  Antwerp  (1895), 
Berlin  (X896}  and  Munich  (1897).  He  became  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  and  a  member  of  the  Sodety  of  Secession, 
Munich.  Works  by  him  are  in  the  Luxembourg,  the  Tate 
Gallery  (London),  and  the  Boston  and  Metropolitan  (New  York) 
Museums  of  Art.  His  compositions  are  mainly  figure  subjects 
portraying  French  peasant  life. 

OAYA,  a  dty  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Patna 
division  of  BengaL  The  dty  is  situated  85  m.  S.  of  Patna  by 
raiL  Pop.  (1901)  71,288.  It  oonsisU  of  two  distinct  parts; 
adjoining  each  other;  the  part  containing  the  residences  of  the 
priests  is  Gaya  proper;  and  .the  other,  which  is  the  business 
quarter,  is  called  Sahibganj.  The  dvil  offices  and  residences  of 
the  European  inhabitants  are  situated  here.  Gaya  derives  its 
sanctity  from  inddents  in  the  life  of  Buddha.  But  a  local 
legend  also  exists  concerning  a  pagan  monster  of  great  sanctity, 
named  Gaya,  who  by  long  penance  had  become  holy,  so  that  all 
who  saw  or  touched  him  were  saved  from  perdition.  Yama,  the 
lord  of  hell,  appealed  to  the  gods,  who  induced  Gaya  to  lie  down 
in  order  that  his  body  might  be  a  place  of  sacrifice;  and  once 
down,  Yama  placed  a  large  stone  on  him  to  keep  him  there.  The 
tricked  demon  struggled  violently,  and,  in  order  to  padfy  him, 
Vishnu  promised  that  the  gods  ^uld  take  up  their  permanent 
residence  in  him,  and  that  any  one  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
spot  where  he  lay  should  be  delivered  from  the  terrors  of  the 
Hindu  place  of  torment.  This  may  possibly  be  a  Brahmanic 
rendering  of  Buddha's  life  and  w<^c  There  are  forty-five  sacred 
spots  (of  which  the  temple  of  Vishnupada  is  the  diieO  in  and 
around  the  dty,  and  these  are  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims 
annually.  During  the  Mutiny  the  large  store  of  treasure  here  was 
conveyed  safely  to  Calcutta  by  Mr  A.  Money.  The  dty  contains 
a  government  high  school  and  an  hospital,  with  a  Lady  Elgin 
branch  for  women. 

The  DxsTsiCT  or  Gaya  comprises  an  area  of  47x2  sq.  m. 
Generally  q)eaking,  it  consists  of  a  levd  plain,  with  a  ridge  of 
prettily  wooded  hUls  along  the  southern  boundary,  whence  the 
country  falls  with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  Ganges.  Rocky 
hills  occasionally  occur,  dther  detached  or  in  groups,  the  loftiest 
bdng  Maher  hill  about  X2  m.  S.E.  of  Gaya  dty,  with  an  elevation 
of  1620  ft.  above  sea-Ievd.  The  eastern  part  of  the  district  is 
highly  cultivated;  the  p<»tions  to  the  ix>rth  and  west  are  less 
fertile;  while  in  the  south  the  country  is  thinly  peopled  and 
consists  of  bills,  the  jun^es  on  which  are  full  of  wild  animals. 
The  prindpal  river  is  the  Son,  which  marks  the  boundary  between 
Gaya  and  Shahabad,  navigable  by  small  boats  throughout  the 
year,  and  by  craft  of  20-tons  burden  in  the  rainy  season.  Other 
rivers  are  the  Punpun,  Phalgu  and  Jamuna.  Two  branches  of 
the  Son  canal  system,  the  eastern  main  canal  and  the  Patna 
canal,  intersect  the  district.  In  1901  the  population  was 
'•059,933,  showing  a  decrease  of  3  %  in  the  decade.  Among  the 
hi^ber  castes  there  is  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  Brahmans, 
a  drcumstance  due  to  the  number  of  sacred  places  which  the 
district  contains.    The  Gayawals,  or  priests  in  charge  of  the  holy 
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places,  are  hdd  in  high  esteem  by  the  pilgrims ;  but  they  are  not 
pure  Brahmans,  and  are  looked  down  upon  by  those  who  are. 
They  live  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  but  are  very  wealthy,  from 
contributions  extorted  from  the  pilgrims.  Buddh  Gaya,  about 
6  m.  S.  of  Gaya  dty,  is  one  of  the  holiest  sites  of  Buddhism,  as 
containing  the  tree  under  which  Sakyamuni  attained  enlighten- 
ment. In  addition  to  many  ruins  and  sculptures,  there  is  a 
temple  restored  by  the  government  in  x88z.  Another  place  of 
reli^ous  interest  is  a  temple  of  great  antiquity,  which  crowns  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Barabar  hills,  and  at  which  a  religious  fair  is 
held  each  September,  attended  by  10,000  to  ao,oooo  pilgrims. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  numerous  rock  caves  excavated  about 
300  B.C.  The  opitmi  poppy  is  largely  cultivated.  There  are  a 
number  of  lac  factories.  Manufactures  consist  of  com^non  brass 
utensib,  black  stone  ornaments,  pottery,  tussur-silk  and  cotton 
doth.  Formerly  paper-making  was  an  important  manufac- 
ture in  the  district,  but  it  has  entirdy  died  out.  The  chief 
exports  are  food  grains,  oil  seeds,  indigo,  crude  opium  (sent  to 
Patna  for  manufacture),  saltpetre,  sugar,  blankets,  brass  utensils, 
&c.  The  imports  are  salt,  piece  goods,  cotton,  timber  bamboos, 
tobacco,  lac,  iron,  spices  and  fruits.  The  distria  is  traversed  by 
four  branches  of  the  East  Indian  raflway.  In  1901  it  suffered 
severdy  from  the  plague. 

See  Distria  GauiUer  (1906);  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  MakdhcOd 
(189a). 

OAYAL»  a  domesticated  ox  allied  to  the  Gaur,  but  dis- 
tinguished, among  other  features,  by  the  more  conical  and 
Straighter  boms,  and  the  straight  line  between  them.  Gayal 
are  kept  by  the  natives  of  the  bill-districts  of  Assam  and  parts 
of  Tenasserim  and  Upper  Burma.  Although  it  has  recdved 
a  distinct  name.  Bos  {Bibos)  frontalis,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  gayal  is  merely  a  domesticated  breed  of  the  gaur,  many 
gayal-skuUs  showing  characters  approximating  to  those  of  the 
gaur. 

0AYAN008  Y  ARCS,  PASCUAL  DB  (1809-1897),  Spanish 
schdar  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Seville  on  the  axst  of  June 
1809.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  be  educated  at 
Pont-Ie-Voy  near  Blois,  and  in  1828  began  the  study  of  Arabic 
under  Silvestre  de  Saqr.  After  a  visit  to  England,  where  he 
married,  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  Spanish  treasury,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  fordgn  office  as  translator  in  1833.  In  1836  he 
retumed  to  England,  wrote  extensivdy  in  English  periodicals,  and 
translated  A1makkari*s  History  of  the  Uakommedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain  (X84&-Z843)  for  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety.  In  England  he 
also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ttcknor,  to  whom  he  was  very 
serviceable.  In  1843  he  retumed  to  Spain  as  professor  of  Arabic 
at  the  imiversity  of  Madrid,  which  post  he  hdd  until  x88x,  when 
he  was  made  director  of  public  instraction.  This  office  he  re- 
signed upon  being  dected  senator  for  the  district  of  Huelva. 
His  latter  years  were  spent  in  cataloguing  the  Spanish  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum;  he  had  previously  continued 
Bergenroth's  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  relating  to  England 
in  the  Simancas  archives.  His  best-known  origind  work  is  his 
dissertation  on  Spanish  romances  of  chivalry  in  Rivadeneyra's 
Bibliotua  de  autores  espaftdes.  He  died  in  London  on  the  4th 
of  October  X897. 

OAYARBJL  CHARLES  finENMB  ARTHUR  (1805-X895), 
American  hlstorian>  was  bom  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  on  the 
9th  of  January  X805.  After  studying  at  the  College  d'Orl&ms  he 
began,  in  1826,  to  study  Urn  in  Philaddphia,  and  tluree  years  later 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  X830  he  was  dected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Louisiana,  in  X83Z  was  appointed 
deputy  attomey-general  of  his  state,  in  X833  became  presiding 
judge  of  the  dty  court  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  1834  was  dected 
as  a  Jackson  Democrat  to  the  United  States  Senate.  On  account 
of  ill-health,  however,  he  immediatdy  resigned  without  taking  his 
seat,  and  for  the  next  eight  years  travelled  in  Europe  and  collected 
historical  material  from  the  French  and  the  Spanish  archives. 
In  X844-X845  and  in  X856-X857  he  was  again  a  member  of  the 
state  House  of  Representatives,  and  from  1845  to  1853  was 
secretary  of  state  of  Louisiana.  He  supported  the  Southern 
Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  lost  a  large  fortune, 


and  after  its  dose  lived  chiefly  by  his  poo.  He  died  in  New 
Orleans  on  the  x  xth  of  February  1895.  He  is  best  known  as  the 
historian  of  Louisiana.  He  wrote  Histoiredeia  Louisiane  (1847) ; 
Romance  of  the  History  of  Louisiana  (1848);  Louisiana:  its 
Colonial  History  and  Romance  (X85X),  reprinted  in  A  History  ef 
Louisiana;  History  of  Louisiana:  the  Spanish  Domination 
(1854);  Philip  //.  of  Spain  (x866);  and  A  History  of  Louisiana 
(4  vols.,  x866),  the  last  being  a  republication  and  continuatioD 
of  his  earlier  works  in  this  fidd,  the  whole  comprehending  the 
history  of  Louisiaxia  from  its  earUest  discovery  to  x86z.  He 
wrote  also  several  dramas  and  romances,  the  best  of  the  latter 
bdng  Fernando  de  Lemos  (1872). 

0AY-LU8SAC  JOSEPH  LOUIS  (X778-X850),  French  chemist 
and  physidst,  was  horn  at  St  Leonard,  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Vienne,  on  the  6th  of  December  1778.  He  was  the  dder 
son  of  Antoine  Gay,  procureur  du  rot  and  judge  at  Pont^de- 
Noblac,  who  assumed  the  name  Lussac  from  a  small  property  he 
had  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Leonard.  Young  Gay-Lussac 
recdved  his  eariy  education  at  home  under  the  direction  of  the 
abb£  Bourdieux  and  other  masters,  and  in  x  794  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
prepare  for  the  £coIe  Polytechnique,  into  which  he  was  adixiitted 
at  the  end  of  x  797  after  a  brilliant  examination.  Three  yean  later 
he  was  transferred  to  the  £cole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussfes,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  assigned' to  C.  L.  BerthoUet,  who  wanted 
an  able  student  to  hdp  in  his  researches.  The  new  assistant 
scarcdy  came  up  to  expectations  in  respect  of  confinxiixig  certain 
theoretical  views  of  his  master's  by  the  experiments  set  him  to 
that  end,  and  appears  to  have  stated  the  discrepancy  without 
reserve;  but  BerthoUet  neverthdess  quickly  recognized  the 
ability  displayed,  and  showed  his  appreciation  not  only  by  desirixig 
to  be  Gay-Lussac's  "  father  in  sdence,"  but  also  by  making  him  in 
X  807  an  original  member  of  the  Sod6t£  d'Arcueil.  In  x  802  he  was 
appointed  demonstrator  to  A.  F.  Fourcroy  at  the  £cole  Poly- 
technique, where  subsequently  (X809)  he  beaune  pivtfessor  of 
chemistry,  and  from  x8o8  to  X832  he  was  professor  of  physics  at 
the  Sorbonne,  a  post  which  he  only  resigned  for  the  chair  of 
chemistxy  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  In  X83X  he  was  dected  to 
represent  Haute  Vienne  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  in  X839 
he  entered  the  chamber  of  peers.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of 
May  X850. 

Gay-Lussac's  earlier  researches  were  mostly  phjrsical  in 
character  and  referred  mainly  to  the  properties  of  gases,  vapour- 
tensions,  hygrometry,  capillarity,  &c.  In  his  first  memoir  {A  nn. 
de  Chimie,  X802)  he  showed  that  different  gases  are  dilated  in 
the  same  proportion  when  heated  from  o"  to  xoo^  C.  Apparently 
he  did  not  know  of  Dalton's  experiments  on  the  same  point, 
which  indeed  were  f^  from  accurate;  but  in  a  xiote  he  explained 
that  "  le  dt.  Charies  avait  remarqu^  depuis  X5  ans  la  m^e 
propri6t£  dans  ces  gaz;  mais  n'ayant  jamais  publi£  ses  r^ultats, 
c'est  par  le  plus  grand  hasard  que  je  les  ai  connus."  In  con> 
sequence  of  his  candour  in  thus  rescuing  from  oblivion  the 
observation  which  his  fdlow-dtizen  did  not  thixik  worth  puUish- 
ing,  his  name  is  sometimes  dissodated  from  this  law,  which  instead 
is  known  as  that  of  Charles.  In  X804  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  prosecuting  his  researches  on  air  in  somewhat  unusual  condi« 
tioqs,  for  the  French  Academy,  desirous  of  securing  some  observa- 
tions on  the  force  of  terrestrial  magnetism  at  great  elevations 
above  the  earth,  through  BerthoUet  and  J.  £.  Chaptal  obtained 
the  use  of  the  baUoon  which  had  been  employed  in  Cgypt,  and 
entrusted  the  task  to  him  and  J.  B.  BioL  In  their  first  ascent 
from  the  garden  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  on  the  24th  of 
August  X804  an  altitude  of  4000  metres  (about  x3,ooo  ft.)  was 
attained.  But  this  devation  was  not  considered  suffident 
by  Gay-Lussac,  who  therefore  made  a  second  ascent  by  himsdf 
on  the  x6th  of  September,  when  the  baUooo  rose  70x6  metres 
(about  23,000  ft.)  above  sea-levd.  At  this  height,  with  the 
thermometer  marldng  9I  degrees  bdow  freezing,  he  remained 
for  a  considerable  time,  making  observations  not  only  on 
magnetism,  but  also  on  the  temperature  and  humidity  <tf  the  air, 
and  coUecting  several  samples  of  air  at  different  heights.  The 
magnetic  observations,  though  imperfect,  led  him  to  the  con- 
dusion  that  the  magnetic  effect  at  all  Attainable  devations  above 
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tlie  earth's  torface  remtins  constant;  and  on  anal]rsing  the 
samples  of  air  he  could  find  no  difference  of  composition  at 
different  heights.  (For  an  account  of  both  ascents  see  Jowm. 
de  pkys,  for  1804.)  On  the  ist  of  October  in  the  same  year,  in 
conjunction  with  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  he  read  a  paper  on 
eudiometric  analysis  {Ann,  de  Ckim.,  1805),  which  contained  the 
germ  of  his  most  important  generalization,  the  authors  noting 
that  when  oxygen  and  hydrogen  combine  together  by  volume, 
it  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  volume  of  the  former  to  two  volumes 
of  the  latter.  But  his  law  of  combination  by  volumes  was  not 
enunciated  in  its  general  form  until  after  his  return  from  a  scientific 
journey  through  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Germany,  on  which  with 
Humboldt  he  started  from  Paris  in  March  1805.  This  journey 
was  interrupted  in  the  spring  of  z8o6  by  the  news  of  the  death 
of  M.  J.  Brisson,  and  Gay-Lussac  hurried  back  to  Paris  in  the 
hope,  which  was  gratified,  that  he  would  be  elected  to  the  seat 
thus  vacated  m  the  Academy.  In  1807  an  account  of  the 
magnetic  observations  made  during  the  tour  with  Humboldt 
was  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Mimoins  d^Arcueil,  and 
the  second  volume,  published  in  1809,  contained  the  important 
memoir  on  gaseous  combination  (read  to  the  Sod6t6  Philo- 
mathique  on  the  last  day  of  1808),  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
gases  combining  with  each  other  in  volume  do  so  in  the  simplest 
proportion*— X  to  i,  x  to  1,  z  to  3 — and  that  the  volume  of  the 
compound  formed  bean  a  simple  ratio  to  that  of  the  constituents. 

About  this  time  Gay-Lussac's  work,  although  he  by  no  means 
entirely  abandoned  physical  questions,  became  of  a  more  chemical 
character;  and  in  three  instances  it  brought  him  into  direct 
rivalry  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  In  the  first  case  Davy's 
preparation  of  potassium  and  sodium  by  the  electric  current 
spurred  on  Gay-Lussac  and  his  collaborator  L.  J.  Th^nard,  who 
had  no  battery  at  their  disposal,  to  search  for  a  chemical  method 
of  obtaining  those  metals,  and  by  the  action  of  red-hot  iron  pn 
fused  potash— a  method  of  which  Davy  admitted  the  advantages 
— they  succeeded  in  1808  in  preparing  potassium,  going  on  to 
make  a  full  study  of  its  properties  and  to  use  it,  as  Davy  also 
did,  for  the  reduction  of  boron  from  boradc  acid  in  1809.  The 
second  concerned  the  nature  of  "  oxymuriatic  add  "  (chlorine). 
While  admitting  the  possibility  that  it  was  an  elementary  body, 
after  many  experiments  they  finally  declared  it  to  be  a  compound 
{Mim.  d*ArcueU,  1809).  Davy,  on  the  other  hand,  could  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  it  contained  oxygen,  as  they  surmised,  and 
ultimately  they  had  to  accept  his  view  of  its  elementary  character. 
The  third  case  roused  most  feeling  of  alL  Davy,  passing  through 
Paris  on  his  way  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  1813,  obtained  a  few 
fragments  of  iodine,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Bernard 
Courtois  (X777-1838)  in  x8ix,  and  after  a  brief  exainination  by 
the  aid  of  his  limited  portable  Uboratory  perceived  its  analogy 
to  chlorine  and  infexreid  it  to  be  an  element.  Gay-Lussac,  it  is 
said,  was  nettled  at  the  idea  of  a  foreigner  making  such  a  dis- 
covery in  Paris,  and  vigorously  took  up  the  study  of  the  new 
substance,  the  result  being  the  eUborate"  Mfmoire  sur  I'iode," 
which  appeared  in  the  Ann.  de  ekim.  in  18x4.  He  too  saw  its 
resemblance  to  chlorine,  and  was  obliged  to  agree  with  Davy's 
opinion  as  to  its  simple  nature,  though  not  without  some  hesita- 
tion, due  doubtless  to  his  previous  declaration  about  chlorine. 
Davy  on  his  side  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  French  chemist  was 
competing  with  him,  not  altogether  fairly,  in  trying  to  appropriate 
the  honour  of  discovering  the  character  of  the  substance  and  of 
its  compound,  hydriodic  add. 

In  x8xo  he  published  a  paper  which  contains  some  dassic 
experiments  on  fermentation,  a  subject  to  which  he  returned 
in  a  second  paper  published  in  x8x5.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
working  with  Thfnard  at  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of 
organic  analysis,  and  by  combustion  with  oxidizing  agents, 
first  potassium  chlorate  and  subsequently  copper  oxide,  he 
determined  the  composition  of  a  number  of  organic  substances. 
But  his  last  great  piece  of  pure  research  was  on  prussic  acid. 
In  a  note  published  in  181 1  he  described  the  physical  properties 
of  this  add,  but  he  said  nothing  about  its  chemical  composition 
till  18x5,  when  he  described  cyanogen  as  a  compound  radicle, 
prussic  acid  as  a  compound  of  that  radide  with  hydrogen  alone. 


and  the  pnissiates  (cyanides)  as  compounds  of  the  radicle  with 
metals.  The  proof  that  prussic  add  contains  hydrogen  but  no 
oxygen  was  a  most  important  support  to  the  hydrogen-add 
theory,  and  completed  the  downfall  of  Lavoisier's  oxygen  theory; 
while  the  isolation  of  cyanogen  was  of  equal  importance  for  the 
subsequent  era  of  compouxui  radides  in  oxganic  chemistry. 

After  this  research  Gay-Lussac's  attention  began  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  purdysdentificinvestigatioiL  He  had  now  secured 
a  leading  if  not  the  foremost  place  among  the  chembts  of  the 
French  capital,  and  the  demand  for  his  services  as  adviser  in 
technical  problems  and  matten  of  practical  interest  made  great 
inroads  on  his  available  time.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
consultative  committee  on  arts  and  manufactures  since  1805; 
he  was  attached  to  the  "  administration  des  poudres  et  salpltres  " 
in  z8x8,  and  in  z8a9  he  xecdved  the  lucrative  post  of  assayer  to 
the  mint.  In  these  new  fieMs  he  displayed  the  powers  so  con- 
sincuous  in  his  sdentific  inquiries,  and  he  was  now  to  introduce 
and  establish  scientific  accuracy  where  previotuly  there  had  been 
merdy  practical  approximations.  His  services  to  industry  in- 
duded  his  improvements  in  the  processes  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  add  (x8x8)  and  oxalic  add  (1829);  methods  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  real  alkali  in  potash  and  soda  by  the 
volume  of  standard  add  required  for  neutralization,  and  for 
estimating  the  availaUe  chlorine  in  hirarhing  powder  by  a  solution 
of  arsenious  add;  directions  for  the  use  of  the  centesimal 
alcoholometer  published  in  x8a4  and  specially  commended  by 
the  Institute;  and  the  elaboration  of  a  method  of  assaying 
silver  by  a  standard  solution  of  common  salt,  a  volume  on  which 
was  published  in  1833.  Among  his  research  urork  of  this  period 
may  be  mentioned  the  improvements  in  organic  analysis  and  the 
investigation  of  fulmlnic  add  made  with  the  hdp  of  Liebig,  who 
gained  the  privilege  of  admission  to  his  private  laboratoiy  in 
x8a3-x8s4. 

Gay-Lussac  was  patient,  perMvering,  accurate  to  punctilious- 
ness, perhaps  a  little  cold  and  reserved,  and  not  unaware  of  his 
great  ability.  But  he  was  also  bold  and  energetic,  not  only  in 
h&  work  but  also  in  support  and  defence  of  his  friends.  His 
early  childish  adventures,  as  told  by  Arago,  herald  the  fearless 
aeronaut  and  the  undaunted  investigator  of  volcanic  eruptions 
(Vesuvius  was  in  full  eruption  when  be  visited  it  during  his 
tour  in  X805);  and  the  endurance  he  exhibited  under  the  labora- 
tory acddents  that  befell  him  shows  the  power  of  will  with  which 
he  would  face  the  prospect  of  becoming  blind  and  useless  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  science  which  was  his  very  life,  and  of  which  he 
was  oite  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments.  Only  at  the  very 
end,  when  the  disease  from  which  he  was  suffering  left  him  no  hope, 
did  he  complain  with  some  bitterness  of  the  hardship  of  leaving 
this  world  where  the  many  discoveries  being  made  pointed  to 
yetgreater  discoveries  to  come. 

The  most  comi^e  list  of  Gay-Lussac's  papers  b  contained  in 
the  Royal  Society's  Cataiogiu  of  SdenHfic  PaperSt  which  eoumerateii 
ia8,  excluBtve  ot  others  written  jointly  with  Humboldt,  Th^nard, 
welter  and  Uebis.  Many  of  them  were  published  in  the  A  nnales  de 
ckimie^  which  after  it  cnanged  its  title  to  Annates  de  ckimie  ei 
f^jM^pu  he  edited,  with  Aiago,  up  to  neariy  the  end  of  his  life;  but 
gome  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mimoires  d'Arcueil  and  the  Comptes 
rendus,  and  in  the  Reckerches  pkyiiques  et  ckimi^ues,  publisned 
with  Th^oard  in  181  x. 

OAZA,  THEODORUS  (e.  X400-X475),  one  of  the  Greek  scholars 
who  were  the  leaders  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  x  5th  century, 
was  bom  at  Thessalonica.  On  the  capture  of  his  native  dty  by 
the  Turks  in  1430  he  fled  to  Italy.  During  a  three  years'  residence 
in  Mantua  he  rapidly  acqxiired  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin 
under  the  teaching  of  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  supporting  himself 
meanwhile  by  giving  lessons  in  Greek,  and  by  cop3fing  manuscripts 
of  the  andent  classics.*  In  X447  he  became  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  newly  founded  university  of  Ferrara,  to  which  students 
in  great  numbers  from  alT  parts  of  Italy  were  soon  attracted 
by  his  fame  as  a  teacher.  He  had  taken  some  part  in  the  coundls 
which  were  held  in  Siena  (X423),  Ferrara  (X438),  and  Florence 
(1439),  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a  recondliation  between 

*  According  to  Voigt,  Gaia  came  to  Italy  some  ten  years  later  from 
Constantinople*  wb^  be  bad  been  a  tcadwr  or  held  some  clerical 
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the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches;  and  in  1450,  at  the  inviution  of 
Pope  Nicholas  V.,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  for  some  yean 
employed  by  his  patron  in  making  Latin  translations  from 
Aristotle  and  other  Greek  authon.  After  the  death  of  Nicholas 
(1455)1  being  unable  to  make  a  living  at  Rome,  Gaxa  removed 
to  Naples,  where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Alphonso  the 
Magnanimous  for  two  years  (1456- 1458).  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  by  Cardinal  Bessarion  to  a  benefice  in  Calabria, 
where  the  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  and  where  he  died 
about  1475.  Gaxa  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  his 
learned  contemporaries,  but  still  higher  in  that  of  the  scholazs 
of  the  succeeding  generation.  His  Greek  grammar  (in  four 
books),  written  in  Greek,  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1495,  and 
afterwards  partially  translated  by  Erasmus  in  isax,  although 
in  many  respects  defective,  espedally  in  its  syntax,  was  for  a. 
long  time  the  leading  text-book.  lUs  translations  into  Latin 
were  very  numerous,  including  the  ProblematOf  De  porHbus 
animalium  and  De  generationt  animalium  of  Aristotle;  the 
Historia  ptanlamm  of  Theophrastus;  the  Problemata  of  Alexander 
Aphrodisias;  the  De  instmendis  acMus  <rf  Aelian;  the  De 
composiiume  verborum  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus;  and  some 
of  the  H0mi/i«5  of  John  Chrysostom.  He  also  turned  into  Greek 
Cicero's  De  senectuU  and  Somnium  Scipionif—^th  much  success, 
in  the  opinion  of  Erasmus;  with  more  elegance  than  exactitude, 
according  to  the  colder  judgment  of  modem  scholars.  He  was 
the  author  also  of  two  small  treatises  entitled  De  meiuibus  and 
De  origine  Twcamm, 

See  G.  Voiet,   Die   WiedahddmHg  des  Uassisckeu  AlUrttms 
1893),  and  article  by  C.  F.  Bfthr  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  AUtemeitu 
jMcykUpddu.    For  a  complete  list  of  his  works,  see  Fabricius, 
BMiolkeea  Gneca  (ed.  Harfes).  x. 

QAZA  (or  *AzZAB,  mod.  Ghuaek),  the  most  southerly  of  the 
five  princely  Philistine  cities,  situated  near  the  sea,  at  the  point 
where  the  old  trade  routes  from  Egypt,  Arabia  and  Petra  to 
Syria  met.  It  was  always  a  strong  border  fortress  and  a  place 
of  commercial  importance,  in  many  respects  the  southern 
counterpart  of  Damascus.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  is  in  the 
Tell  el-Amama  tablets,  in  a  letter  from  the  local  governor,  who 
then  held  it  for  Egypt,  with  which  country  it  always  stood  in 
close  connexion.  It  never  passed  for  long  into  Israelite  hands, 
though  subject  for  a  while  to  Hezekiah  of  Judah;  from  him  it 
passed  to  Assyria.  In  Amos  i.  6  the  dty  is  denounced  for  giving 
up  Hebrew  slaves  to  Edom.  To  Herodotus  (iiL  5  )  the  place 
seemed  as  important  as  Sardis.  The  dty  withstood  Alexander 
the  Great  for  five  months  (33a  B.C.),  and  in  96  b.c.  was  rased  to 
the  ground  by  Alexander  Jannaeus.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Aulus 
Gabinius,  S7  B.C.,  but  on  a  new  site;  the  old  site  was  remembered 
and  spoken  of  as  "  Old  "  or  "  Desert  Gaza  ":  compare  Acts 
viii.  a6.  In  the  and  and  3rd  centuries  Gaza  was  a  thriving 
Greek  dty,  with  good  schools  and  famous  temples,  especially 
one  to  the  local  god  Mama  («.e.  "  Lord  "  or  "  Our  Lord  ").  A 
statue  of  this  god  has  been  found  near  Gaza;  it  much  resembles 
the  Greek  represenUtion  of  Zeus.  The  struggle  with  Christianity 
here  was  long  and  intense.  Egyptian  monks  gradually  won  over 
the  country  folk,  and  in  402,  under  the  influence  of  Theodosius 
and  Porphyry  the  local  bishop,  the  Mameion  was  destroyed 
and  the  cross  made  politically  supreme.  In  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  Gaza  was  held  in  high  repute  as  a  place  of  learning. 
But  after  it  passed  into  Moslem  hands  (635)  it  gradually  l(»t 
all  save  commercial  importance,  and  even  the  Crusaders  did 
little  to  revive  iu  old  military  c^ry.  It  finally  was  captured 
by  the  Moslems  in  1244.    Napoleon  captured  it  in  1799. 

The  modem  town  (pop.  16,000)  is  divided  into  four  quarters, 
one  of  which  is  built  on  a  low  hill.  A  magnificent  grove  of  very 
ancient  olives  forms  an  avenue  4  m.  long  to  the  north.  There 
are  many  lofty  minarets  in  various*  parts  of  the  town,  and  a 
fine  mosque  built  of  andent  materials.  A  xath  century  church 
towards  the  south  side  of  the  hill  has  also  been  converted  into 
a  mosque.  On  the  east  is  shown  the  tomb  of  Samson  (an 
erroneous  tradition  dating  back  to  the  middle  ages) .  The  andent 
walb  are  now  covered  up  beneath  green  mounds  of  rubbish. 
The  water-supply  is  from  wells  sunk  through  the  sandy  soil  to 


the  rock;  of  these  there  are  more  than  twenty— an  unusual 
number  for  a  Syrian  town.  The  land  for  the  3  m.  between 
Gaza  and  the  sea  consists  prindpally  of  sand  dunes.  There  is 
no  natural  harbour,  but  traces  of  ruins  near  the  shore  mark  the 
site  of  the  old  Maiuma  Gaxae  or  Port  of  Gaza,  now  called  d 
Mineh,  which  in  the  5th  century  was  a  separate  town  and  episcopal 
see,  under  the  title  Constantia  or  Limena  Gaza.  Hishem,  an 
ancestor  of  Mahomet,  lies  buried  in  the  town.  On  the  east  are 
remains  of  a  race-course,  the  comers  marked  by  granite  shafts 
with  Greek  inscriptions  on  them.  To  the  south  is  a  remarkable 
hill,  quite  isobUed  and  bare,  with  a  smaU  mosque  and  a  graven 
yard.  It  is  called  el  Muntir, "  the  watch  tower,"  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  mountain  "  before  (or  fadng)  Hebron,"  to  which 
Samson  carried  the  gates  of  Gaxa  (Judg.  xvL  3).  The  bazaars 
of  Gaza  are  considml  good.  An  extensive  pottery  exists  in 
the  town,  and  black  earthenware  peculiar  to  die  place  is  manu- 
factured there.  The  climate  is  dry  and  comparatively  healthy, 
but  the  summer  temperature  often  exceeds  ixo*  Fahr.  The 
surrounding  country  is  partly  oomland,  partly  waste,  and  is 
inhabited  by  wandering  Arabs.  The  prosperity  of  Ghuzseh 
has  partially  revived  through  the  growing  trade  in  baiiey,  of 
which  the  average  annual  export  to  Great  Britain  for  X897-X899 
was  over  30,000  tons.  The  dress  of  the  people  is  E^ptian 
rather  than  Syrian.  Gaza  is  an  episcopal  see  both  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Armenian  church.  The  Church  Missionary  Sodety 
maintains  a  mission,  with  schools  for  both  sexes,  and  a  hospitaL 

GAZALAND,  a  district  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  extending 
north  from  the  Komati  or  Manhissa  river,  Delagoa  Bay,  to  the 
Pungwe  river.  It  is  a  well-watered,  fertile  country.  Gasaland 
is  one  of  the  chief  recruiting  grounds  for  negro  labour  in  the 
Transvaal  gold  mines.  The  country  derives  its  name  from  a 
Swazi  chief  named  Gaxa,  a  contemporary  of  Chaka,  the  Zulu 
king.  Refugees  from  various  dans  oppressed  by  Dingaan 
(Chaka's  successor)  were  wdded  into  one  tribe  by  Gaza's  son 
Manikusa,  who  took  the  name  of  Sotshangana,  his  foUowers 
being  known  generally  as  Matshangaiui.  A  section  of  them  was 
called  Maviti  or  T^andfens  {ix.  couriers),  a  designation  which 
persists  as  a  tribal  name.  Between  1833  and  1836  Manikusa 
made  himself  master  of  the  country  as  far  north  as  the  T^mb^ri 
and  captured  the  Portuguese  posts  at  Delagoa  Bay,-Inhambane, 
Sofala  and  Sena,  killing  nearly  all  the  inhatntants.  The  Portu- 
guese reoccupied  their  posts,  but  hdd  them  with  great  difficulty, 
while  in  the  interior  the  Matshangana  continued  thdr  ravages 
unchecked,  depopulating  large  regions.  Manikusa  died  about 
x86o,  and  his  son  Umzila,  recdving  some  hdp  from  the  Portuguese 
at  Delagoa  Bay  in  a  strug^e  against  a  brother  for  the  chieftain- 
ship, ceded  to  them  the  territory  south  of  the  Manhissa  river. 
North  of  that  stream  as  far  as  the  Zambezi  and  inland  to  the 
continental  plateau  Umzila  established  himself  in  independence, 
a  position  he  maintained  Ull  his  death  (c.  1884).  His  chief 
rival  was  a  Goanese  named  Gouveia,  who  came  to  Africa  about 
1850.  Having  obtained  possession  of  a  pr<ao  in  the  Gorongoza 
district,  he  ruled  there  as  a  feudal  lord  while  acknowledging 
himself  a  Portuguese  subject.  Gouveia  recovered  from  the  Mat- 
shangana and  other  troublers  of  the  peace  much  of  the  country 
in  the  Zambezi  valley,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Portuguese 
captain-general  of  a  large  region.  From  x868  onward  the  country 
began  to  be  better  known.  Probably  the  first  European  to 
penetrate  any  distance  inland  from  the  Sofala  coast  dnce  the 
Portuguese  gold-seekers  of  the  i6th  century  was  St  Vincent  W. 
Erskine,  who  explored  the  region  between  the  Limpopo  and 
Pungwe  (1868-X875).  Portug^'s  hold  on  the  coast  had  been 
more  firmly  established  at  the  time  of  Umzihi*s  death,  and 
Gungunyana,  his  successor,  was  daimed  as  a  vassal,  while  efforts 
were  made  to  open  up  the  interior.  This  led  in  x89»-x89i  to 
collisions  on  the  borderland  of  the  plateau  with  the  newly 
established  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  to  the  arrest 
by  the  company's  agents  of  Gouveia,  who  was,  however,  set  at 
liberty  and  rctumed  to  Mozambique  via  Cape  Town.  An  offer 
made  by  Gungunyana  ( 1891 )  to  come  under  British  protection 
was  not  accepted.  In  1892  Gouvda  was  killed  in  a  war  with  a 
native  chid.    Gungunyana  maintained  bis  independence  until 
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1895,  when  he  was  captured  by  a  Portnguese  force  and  exiled, 
first  to  Lisbon  and  afterwards,  to  Angola,  where  he  died  in  1906. 
With  the  capture  of  Gungunyana  opposition  to  Portuguese  rule 
brgdy  ceased. 

In  flora,  fauna  and  commerce  Gaaaland  resembles  the  neigh- 
bouring re^ns  of  Portuguese  East  Africa.  (q.v.). 

See  G.  McCall  Theal,  History  nf  South  Africa  sinee  1795,  vol.  v. 
(Londoo.  1908). 

GAZEBO  (usually  ezphtined  as  a  comic  Latinism,  for  "  I  will 
gaze  ";  the  New  En^ish  Dictionary  suggests  a  possible  oriental 
origin  now  lost),  a  term  used  in  the  i8th  centuxy  for  a  structure 
on  the  outer  wall  of  a  garden,  having  an  upper  storey  with 
windows  on  each  side  so  as  to  overlook  the  road.  Similar  build- 
ings are  found  in  Holland  on  the  borders  of  the  canals,  which  in 
some  cases  form  very  picturesque  features. 

OAZBTTB,  a  name  ^ven  to  newsrsheets  or  newspapers  having 
an  abstract  of  current  events  (see  Newspapers).  The  London 
GpuUt  is  the  title  of  the  English  official  organ  for  announcements 
by  the  government,  and  is  published  every  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
It  contains  all  proclamations,  orders  of  council,  promotions  and 
appointments  to  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy,  all  appoint- 
ments to  offices  of  state,  and  such  other  orders,  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  directed  by  act  of  parliament  to  be  published  therein. 
It  also  contains  notices  of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  dissolutions 
of  partnership,  &c  By  the  Documentary  Evidence  Act  x868  the 
production  of  a  copy  of  the  GautU  is  prima  fade  evidence  of  royal 
proclamations  and  government  orders  and  reguhitions.  Similar 
gasettes  are  also  published  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  Most 
countries  (the  United  States  excepted)  have  official  Journals 
omtaining  information  more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  the  London 
CaseUc,  as  the  French  Journal  officid,  the  German  Deutscher 
Rachs-und  K^L  Preuss.  Stcats-AnMeigert  &c.  The  word  "  gazet- 
teer "  was  originally  applied  to  one  who  wrote  for  "  gazettes," 
but  is  now  only  used  for  a  geographical  diaionary  arranged  on 
an  alphabetical  plan. 

OBAR  (connected  with  "  garb,"  properly  elegance,  fashion, 
especiaUy  of  dress,  and  with  "  gar,"  to  cause  to  do,  only  found  in 
Scottish  and  northern  dialects;  the  root  of  the  word  is  seen  in  the 
Old  Teut.  garwjanj  to  make  ready),  an  outfit,  applied  to  the 
wearing  apparel  of  a  person,  or  to  the  harness  and  trappings  of  a 
hone  or  any  draft  animal,  as  riding-gear,  hunting-gear,  &c.; 
also  to  household  goods  or  stuff.  The  phrase  "out  of  gear," 
though  now  connected  with  the  mechanical  application  of  the 
word,  was  originally  used  to  signify  "  out  of  harness  "  or  con- 
dition, not  ready  to  work,  not  fit.  The  word  is  also  used  of 
apparatus  generally,  and  especially  of  the  parts  collectively  in  a 
machine  by  which  motion  is  transmitted  from  one  part  to  another 
by  a  series  of  cog-wheels,  continuous  bands,  &c.  It  is  used  in  a 
special  sense  in  reference  to  a  bicycle,  meaning  the  diameter  of  an 
imaginary  wheel,  the  circumference  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
distance  accomplished  by  one  revolution  of  the  pedals  (see 
Bicycle). 

OBBBR.  The  name  Geber  has  long  been  used  to  designate  the 
authorof  a  number  of  Latin  treatises  on  alchemy,  entitled  Sufiima 
perfectionis  magisterii,  De  investigalione  perfectionis,  De  inveniione 
veritaiis.  Liber  fomacum,  Testamentum  Ctheri  Rfig^s  Indiae  and 
AUkemia  Geberi,  and  these  writings  were  generally  regarded  as 
translations  from  the  Arabic  originals  of  Abu  Abdallah  Jaber 
ben  Hayyam  (Haiyan)  ben  Abdallah  af-Kufi,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  li^  in  the  8th  or  9th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  About 
him,  however,  there  is  considerable  uncertainty.  According  to  the 
KiUb-<U-Fikrist  (xoth  century),  which  gives  his  name  as  above, 
the  authorities  disagree,  some  asserting  him  to  have  been  a  writer 
on  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  others  ckiiming  for  him  the  first 
place  among  the  adepts  of  his  time  in  the  art  of  making  gold  and 
silver.  The  writer  of  the  KiUtHd-Fihrist  says  he  had  been 
assured  that  Jaber  only  wrote  one  book  and  even  that  he  never 
existed  at  all,  but  these  statements  he  scouts  as  ridiculous,  and 
expressing  the  conviction  that  Jaber  really  did  exist,  and  that  his 
works  were  numerous  and  important,  goes  on  to  quote  the  titles 
of  some  500  treatises  attributed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  resided 
most  frequently  at  Kufa,  where  he  prepared  the  "  elixir,"  but, 


according  to  others,  he  never  spent  long  in  one  place,  having 
reason  to  keep  his  whereabouts  unknown.  His  patron  or  master 
is  variously  given  as  Ja'far  ben  Yahya,  and  as  Ja'far  es-Sadiq; 
in  the  Arabic  Book  of  Royalty ,  professedly  written  by  him,  he 
addresses  the  bist-named  as  his  master.  In  addition  to  these 
detaib  the  Fikrist  mentions  a  tradition  that  he  originally  came 
from  Khoraaan.  Another  story  given  by  d'Herbelot  (Biblio- 
tkique  orientale,  s.v.  "  Giaber  ")  makes  him  a  native  of  Harran 
in  Mesopotamia  and  a  Sabaean.  Leo  Africanus,  who  in  1526 
gave  an  account  of  the  Alchemists  of  Fez  in  Africa  (see  the 
English  translation  of  his  Africae  descriptio  by  John  Pory,  A 
Geographical  History  of  Africa,  London,  z6oo,  p.  155),  states  that 
their  principal  authority  was  Geber,  a  Greek  who  had  apostatized 
to  Mahommedanism  and  lived  a  century  after  Mahomet.  In 
Albertus  Magnus  the  name  Geber  occurs  only  once  and  then  with 
the  epithet  "of  Seville";  doubtless  the  reference  is  to  the 
Arabian  Jabir  ben  Aflah,  who  Uved  in  that  city  in  the  nth 
century,  and  wrote  an  astronomy  in  9  books  which  b  of  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  trigonometry. 

The  great  puzzle  connected  with  the  name  Geber  lies  in  the 
character  of  the  writings  attributed  to  him,  their  style  and  matter 
differentiating  them  strongly  from  those  of  even  the  best  authors 
of  the  Uter  alchemical  period,  and  making  it  difficult  to  account 
for  their  existence  at  all.    The  researches  of  M.  P.  E.  Berthdot 
threw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  this  question.     Taking  the  six 
treatises  enumerated  above  he  concluded,  after  critical  examina- 
tion, that  the  two  last  may  be  disregarded  as  of  later  date  than  the 
othera,  and  that  the  De  investigtUione  perfectionis,  the  De  in- 
ventione  and  the  L^er  fomacum  are  merely  extracts  from  or 
summaries  of  the  Summa  perfectionis  with  later  additions.    The 
Summa  he  therefore  regarded  as  representative  of  the  work  of  the 
Latin  Geber,  and  study  of  it  convinced  him  that  it  contains  no 
indication  of  an  Arabic  origin,  either'  in  its  method,  which  is 
conspicuous  for  dearaeas  of  reasoning  and  logical  co-ordination  of 
material,  or  in  its  facts,  or  in  the  words  and  persons  quoted. 
Without  going  so  far  as  to  deny  that  some  words  and  phrases  may 
be  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  Jaber,  he  was  diqx>sed 
to  hold  that  it  is  the  original  work  of  some  unknown  Latin 
author,  who  wrote  it  in  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century  and 
put  it  under  the  patronage  of  the  venerated  name  of  Geber.    The 
MS.  of  this  work  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationaleat  Paris  dates  from 
about  the  year  1300.    Berthelot  further  investigated  Arabic 
MSS.  existing  in  the  Paris  library  and  in  the  university  of  Leiden, 
and  containing  works  attributed  to  Jaber,  and  had  translations 
made  of  six  treatises — two,  of  which  he  gives  the  titles  as  Litre 
de  la  royauU  and  Petit  Litre  de  la  misiricorde, — from  Paris,  and 
four — Uwre  des  balances.  Litre  de  la  misiricorde,  Limre  de  la 
concentration  and  Litre  de  la  mercure  orientale^from  Leiden. 
Berthelot  was  not  prepared  to  assert  that  these  treatises  were 
actually  written  by  Jaber,  but  he  hdd  it  certain  that  they  are 
works  written  in  Arabic  between  the  9th  and  x  ath  centuries,  at  a 
period  anterior  to  the  relations  of  the  Latins  with  the  Arabs.    In 
style  these  treatises  are  entirely  different  from  the  Summa  of 
Geber.    Thdr  hinguage  is  vague  and  allegorical,  full  of  allusions 
and  pious  Mussulnnan  invocations;  the   author  continually 
announces  that  he  is  about  to  speak  without  mystery  or  reserve, 
but  all  the  same  never  gives  any  precise  details  of  the  secrets 
he  professes  to  reveal.    He  holds  the  doctrine  that  everything 
endowed  with  an  apparent  quality  possesses  an  opposite  occult 
quaUty  in  much  the  same  terms  as  it  is  found  in  Latin  writers  of 
the  middle  ages,  but  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  theory  of  the 
generation  of  the  metals  by  sulphur  and  mercury,  a    theory 
generally  attributed  to  Geber,  who  also  added  arsenic  to  the  list. 
Again  he  fully  accepts  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  the  production 
of  the  metals,  whereas  the  Latin  Geber  disputes  it,  and  in  general 
the  chemical  knowledge  of  the  two  is  on  a  different  plane.    Here 
again  the  inference  is  that  the  Latin  treatises  printed  from  the 
15th  century  onwards  as  the  work  of  Geber  are  not  authentic, 
regarded  as  translations  of  the  Arabic  author   Jaber,  always 
supposing  that  the  Arabic  MSS.  transcribed  and  translated  for 
Berthebt  are  really,  as  they  profess  to  be,  the  work  of  Jaber,  and 
as  representative  of  his  <^inions  and  attainments. 
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Buc  vhUc  BenheliK  thiu  deprived  the  worid  of  *h)it  were  tone 
regudedu  genuine  Latin  venioiu  of  Jibei's  vrorki,  heilMgive 

mullUml  IreatiK,  hitberlo  unpubliilicd.  entitled  Libo  dt 
StpHacix"'  {JiikanJiu),lriiiHla»a  a  Uatiilrc  RauMe  Cremmaai, 
irhlch  he  considered  iKc  only  known  Latin  woik  that  can  be 
regarded  aJ  >  translation  from  the  Arabic  Jabei,  The  latter 
■lata  in  the  Arabic  worka  Rierrcd  to  above  that  under  that  title 
he  collected  70  o[  the  joo  little  Inatiia 


KiUb-ai-Filiriil 


a  oi  those  Iracti  enumerated  in  the 
«  the  chaptcn  ol  the  LiUr  it  Siplua- 
gtiia  correiponu  in  general  with  thoc  ol  Lbe  Latin  work,  which 
furthcl  Is  written  in  a  ityle  limilai  to  that  of  the  Arabic  Jaber 
and  conlalni  the  lame  doctrines.  Hence  Benhelot  felt  justlBed 
in  assigning  it  to  Jaber,  although  no  Arabic  original  is  known. 

The  cvldcncecoUKtedbyBenhdolhasaol  mporunt  bearing  on 
the  hittoiy  of  chemistry.  Mo>I  of  the  cfaomcal  knowledge  attri- 
buted to  the  Arabs  has  been  attributed  10  tbem  on  the  strength 
o(  the  lepuled  Latin  writings  of  Geber.    If,  Ihenfore,  these  are 

doctrines  which  ate  not  to  be  found  in  the  Arabian  Jaber,  it 
foUova  that.ontheone  hand,t  he  chemical  knowledge  of  1  he  Aiabi 
ha*  been  overestimated  and,  on  the  other,  that  mote  progrcas  was 
made  in  the  middle  ages  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 

See  M.  P.  E.  Bertliclot'i  work,  on  the  hl«ory  ol  .Ichemy  and 
ejpeciallj'  hi«  CUmit  an  miijin  tp  (j  voti.,  Pirii,  1893),  the  third 

OEBHAHD  TRUCBSESS'  VOH  VALOBURfi  (1HT-1601), 
elector  and  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  the  second  son  ol  Williim, 
count  of  Waldbuig,  and  nephew  of  Otlo,  cardinal  bishop  ol 
Auipburg  Uyt-'i73)-  Belonging  thus  to  an  old  and  dis- 
tinguished Swablan  [amily,  he  was  bomoa  the  lelb  ot  November 
iS47.and  after  studying  at  Lbeuniveraitie*oIIogolatadt,Ferugu, 
Louvain  and  elsewhere  began  his  ecclesiastical  career  at  Augs- 
burg. Subsequently  he  held  other  positions  at  Straashurg, 
Cologne  and  Augsburg,  and  in  December  1577  was  chosen  elector 
of  Cologne  after  a  spirited  contest.  Gebbard  is  chie  lly  noted  for 
his  conversian  to  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  for  his  marriage 
with  Agnes,  countess  of  ftlansleld,  which  was  connected  with  this 
Btep.  After  living  in  concubinage  with  Agnes  he  decided,  perhaps 
under  compulsion,  to  marry  her,  doubtless  intending  at  the  same 
time  to  resign  his  see.  Other  counsels,  however,  prevailed. 
Instigated  by  some  Protestant  supporters  he  declared  he  would 
retain  the  e1ccloraIe,and  in  December  15B1  he  formally  announced 
his  convcrsoD  to  the  reformed  lailh.  The  marriage  with  Agnes 
was  celebrated  in  the  following  February,  and  Cebhard  remained 
in  posseuian  of  the  see.  'Hiis  aSair  created  a  great  stir  In 
Germany,  and  the  clause  concerning  ecclesiastical  reservation 


'ellgious  peace  ol  Augsburi 


tbal  he  < 


,y  by  hi 


•ay  by 


T  that  he  1 


icipating  events  Gcbhard  had  collected  some  troops,  and  had 

April  i^Sj  he  was  deposed  and  excommumcated  by  Pope  Gregory 
Xlll.;  a  Bavarian  prince,  Ernest,  bishop  ol  Utgc.  Freising  and 
Hildesheim,  was  chosen  eleclor,  and  war  broke  out  between  the 
rivals.  The  cautious  Lutheran  princes  ol  Germany,  especially 
Augustus  I.,  elector  of  Saxony,  were  not  enthusiastic  in  support  ol 
Gehhard.  whose  friendly  rebllons  with  thcCalvinists  were  not  to 
their  liking;  and  although  Henry  ol  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  tried  to  form  a  coalition  to  aid  the  deposed  elector. 
the  onlv  assistance  which  he  obtained  came  from  John  Casimjr. 


thc< 


supported  by  Spanis 


Jt  equally  divided  on  the  c 


onglor 


lands.  The  electorate  was  soon  completely  in  the  | 
Ernest,  and  the  defeat  of  Gcbhard  was  a  serious  bio 
lantism,  and  narks  a  stage  in  the  history  ol  the  E 
Living  in  the  Nethetlaodi  he  became  very  inlimali 


betfa's  envoy,  RiAen  Dudley,  eul  ol  Leicester,  but  he  failed  to 
get  assistance  for  renewing  the  war  either  from  the  English  queen 
or  In  any  other  quarter.  In  i5B4Cebhard  took  up  h4  residence  at 
Strasiburg,  where  he  had  held  the  ofFice  ol  dean  ol  the  cathedral 
since  IS74-  Before  his  arrival  some  trouble  had  arisen  in  the 
chapter  owing  to  the  lact  that  three  excommunicated  canons 
per^ted  in  retaining  tbeir  offices.  He  joined  this  party,  which 
was  strongly  supponed  in  the  city,  look  part  in  a  double  election 
to  the  bishopric  In  i50J.and  In  spite  ol  some  opposition  retained 
hia  oBice  until  his  death  at  Strassburg  on  the  jtst  of  May  t6Dt. 


rather 
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Geblurd  in  band  viii.  ol  Ihe  Aligtmtint  dtalukt  Bmrapitit 
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(Fr.  GtKbmilUr).  a  town  ol  Germany  in  the 
imperial  province  ol  Alsace-Lominc,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges. 
on  the  Lauch,  1]  m.  S.  ol  Colmar.  on  the  railway  Bollweiler- 
Lautenbacb.  Pop,  (190$)  ij.is«.  Amongthe  principal  buildings 
are  the  Roman  Cathcjic  church  of  St  Leodgar,  dating  from  the 
iiih  century,  the  Evangelical  church,  the  synagogue,  the  town- 
house,  and  lbe  old  Dominican  convent  now  used  as  a  market  and 
conceit  hull.  The  cblel  industries  are  spinning  and  dyeing,  and 
the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  of  machinery^  quarrying  it  carried 

Gebweiler  is  mentioned  **  early  as  774-  It  belonged  to  the 
religious  foundllion  of  Murbach,  and  in  1750  the  abboli  chose  it 
lor  their  residence.  In  17&9.  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
tbemonasticbuildlnp  were  laid  in  rtiins,  and.  though  the  archives 
were  rescued  and  removed  to  Colmar,  the  Library  perished. 

OBCKO.'  the  common  name  applied  to  all  the  species  ol  the 
Gcckma,  one  of  the  three  sub-orders  of  the  latrrlilia.  The 
geckoes  are  small  creatures,  seldom  exceeding  S  in.  in  length 
including  the  tad.  With  the  head  considerably  flattened,  the 
body  short  and  thick,  the  legs  not  high  enough  to  prevent  the 
body  dragging  somewhat  on  theground.the  eyes  large  and  atmoat 

thick  as  the  body,  the  geckoes  altogether  bck  the  litheneB  and 
grace  characteristic  ol  most  lisarda.     Their  coloun  also  are  dull. 


and  fort 


n  the  o 


:lassed  with  toads  and 

to  De  venomous,  ana  tneit  sauva  to  produce  painful  cutaneous 

dangerous  taint.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  this  instance  the 
popular  mind  was  misled  by  ippcininces.  The  geckoes  arc  not 
only  harmless,  but  ate  exceedingly  usefnl  creatures,  feeding  on 
insects,  which,  owing  to  the  great  width  of  their  oesophagus,  they 
are  enabled  to  swallow  whole,  and  in  pursuit  ol  which  they  do  00 

hesitate  to  enter  hiunin  dwellings,  where  tbey  ar     '       

<  The  Malay  name  fi-luf  iaiutes  the  anirai 
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Lower  Surface  of  the  Toe  of 
(a)  Gecko,  (6)  Htmidactyius-' 
enlariKed. 


tuspidoD.    The  stnicture  of  the  toes  in  these  lixards  forms  one  of 
thdr  most  diaracterisiic  anatomical  features. 

Most  geckoes  have  adhesive  digits  and  toes,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  enabled  not  only  to  climb  absolutdysmooth  and  vertical 
surfaces,  for  instance  a  window-pane,  but  to  run  along  a  white- 
washed ceiling,  back  downwards.  The  adhesion  is  not  produced 
by  sticky  matter  but  by  numerous  transverse  lameUae,  each 
of  which  IS  further  beset  with  tiny  hair-like  excrescences.  The 
arrangement  of  the  lamellae  and  pads  differs  much  in  the  various 
genera  and  is  used  for  dassificactory  purposes.  Those  which 
live  on  sandy  ground  have  narrow  digits  without  the  adhesive 
apparatus.    Most   spedes  have  sharp,  curved   daws,  often 

retractile  between  some  of  the 
lamellae  or  into  a  spedal 
sheath.  The  tail  is  very  brittle 
and  can  be  quickly  regener- 
ated; it  varies  much  in  size 
and  shape;  the  most  extra- 
ordinary is  that  of  the  leaf- 
tailed  gecko.  Plyckesoon 
konudocephahn  of  the  Malay 
countries  has  membranous  ex- 
pansions on  the  sides  of  the 
head,  body,  limbs  and  tail,  which 
look  like  parachutes,  but  more 
probably  they  aid  in  conceal- 
ing the  creature  when  it  is 
dosdy  pressed  to  the  similariy  coloured  bark  of  a  tree.  Most 
geckoes  are  dull  coloured,  yellow  to  brown,  and  they  soon  change 
cobur  from  lighter  to  dark  tints.  They  are  insectivorous  and 
chiefly  nocturnal,  but  are  fond  of  basking  in  the  sun,  motionless 
on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  on  a  rock  the  colour  of  which  is  then 
imitated  to  a  nicety.  Some  spedes  are  more  or  less  transparent. 

Geckoes,  of  which  about  270  spedes  are  known,  subdivided  into 
about  50  genera,  are  cosmopolitan  within  the  warmer  xones, 
including  New  Zealand,  and  even  the  remotest  volcanic  islands. 
This  wide  distribution  is  due  partly  to  the  great  age  of  the 
suborder  (although  fossils  are  unknown),  partly  to  thdr  bdng 
able  to  exist  for  several  months  without  food  so  that,  concealed 
in  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  they  may  float  about  for  a  very  long 
time.  Ships,  also,  act  as  distributors.  In  south  Europe  occur 
only  Hemtdociylus  iurcicus,  Tarentola  mawitanica  {Platydactyius 
facetanus)  and  PhyUodaclylus  europaeus. 

OBD,  WILUAH  (1690-1749),  the  inventor  of  stereotyping, 
vras  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1690.  In  1725  he  patented  his  in- 
vention, developed  from  the  simple  process  of  soldering  together 
loose  types  of  Van  der  Mey.  Ged,  although  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  cast  in  similar  metal,  of  a  type  page,  could  not 
persuade  Edinburgh  printers  to  take  up  his  invention,  and 
finally  entered  into  partnership  with  a  London  stationer  named 
Jenner  and  Thomas  James,  a  typefounder.  The  partnership, 
however,  turned  out  very  ill;  and  Ged,  broken-hearted  at  his 
want  of  success  due  to  trade  jealousy  and  the  compositors' 
dislike  of  the  innovation,  died  in  poverty  on  the  19th  of  October 
1 749.  Two  prayer-books  for  the  university  of  Cambridge  and 
an  edition  of  Sallust  were  printed  from  his  stereotype  plates. 
In  his  time  the  best  type  was  imported  from  Holland,  and  Ged*s 
daughter  reports  that  he  had  repeated  offers  from  the  Dutch 
which,  from  patriotic  motives,  he  refused.  His  sons  tried  to 
carry  out  his  patent,  and  it  was  eventually  perfected  by  Andrew 
Wilson. 

OEDDB.  ALBXANDBR  (1737-1802),  Scottish  Roman  Catholic 
ihcologian,  was  born  in  Rathven.  Banffshire,  on  the  14th  of 
September  1737.  He  was  trained  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  at  Scalan  and  at  the  Scottish  College  in  Paris,  where 
he  studied  biblical  philology,  school  divinity  and  modem 
bnguages.  In  1764  he  officiated  as  a  priest  in  Dundee,  but  in 
May  1765  accepted  an  invitation  to  live  with  the  eariof  Traquair, 
where,  with  abundance  of  leisure  and  the  free  use  of  an  adequate 
library,  he  made  further  progress  in  his  favourite  biblical  studies. 
After  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  which  was  employed  by  him  in 
reading  and  making  extracts  from  rare  books  and  manuscripts, 


he  was  appointed  in  1769  priest  of  Auchinhalrig  and  Preshome 
in  his  native  county.  The  freedom  with  which  he  fraternized 
with  his  Protestant  neighbours  called  forth  the  rebuke  of  his 
bishop  (George  Hay),  and  ultimately,  for  hunting  and  for 
occasionally  attending  tbe  parish  church  of  Cullen,  where  one 
of  his  friends  was  minister,  he  was  deprived  of  his  charge  and 
forbidden  the  exercise  of  ecdesiastiad  functions  within  the 
diocese.  This  happened  in  1779;  and  in  1780  he  went  with  his 
friend  Lord  IVaquair  to  London,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Before  leaving  Scotland  he  had  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  had  been 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries,  in  the 
institution  of  which  he  had  taken  a  very  active  part.  In  London 
Geddes  soon  recdved  an  appointment  in  connexion  with  the 
chapd  of  the  imperial  ambassador,  and  was  also  helped  by  Lord 
Petre  in  his  scheme  for  a  new  CathoUc  version  of  the  Bible. 
In  1786,  supported  also  by  such  scholars  as  Benjamin  Kennicott 
and  Robert  Lowth,  Geddes  published  a  Prospectus  of  a  new 
TranskUion  of  the  HiAy  BibU,  a  conuderable  quarto  volume,  in 
which  the  defects  of  previous  translations  were  fully  pointed 
out,  and  the  means  indicated  by  which  these  might  be  removed. 
It  was  well  received,  and  led  to  the  publication  in  1788  of  Pro- 
posals for  Printings  with  a  spedmen,  and  in  1790  of  a  General 
Answer  to  Queries^  Counsels  and  Criticisms.  The  first  volume 
of  the  translation  itself,  which  was  entitle  TAeHo/yBi^/e  .  .  . 
faithfully  translated  from  corrected  Texts  of  the  Oriiinals,  with 
various  Readings^  explanatory  Notes  and  critical  Remarks, 
appeared  in  1792,  and  was  the  signal  for  a  storm  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  It  was  obvious 
enough— no  small  offence  In  the  eyes  of  some — that  as  a  critic 
Geddes  had  identified  himself  with  C.  F.  Houbigant  (1686-1783), 
Kennicott  and  J.  D.  Michaelis,  but  others  did  not  hesitate  to 
stigmatize  him  as  the  would-be  "  corrector  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Three  of  the  vicars-apostolic  almost  immediately  warned  all  the 
faithful  against  the  "  use  and  reception  "  of  his  translation,  on 
the  ostensible  ground  that  it  had  not  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  due  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  by  his  own  bishop 
(Douglas)  he  was  in  1793  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his 
orders  in  the  London  district.  The  second  volume  of  the  transla- 
tion, completing  the  historical  books,  published  in  1797,  found 
no  more  friendly  reception;  but  this  drcumstance  did  not  dis- 
courage him  from  giving  forth  in  1800  the  volume  of  Critical 
Remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  presented  in  a  some- 
what brusque  manner  the  then  novel  and  startlit\g  views  of 
Eichhorn  and  his  school  on  the  primitive  history  and  early 
records  of  mankind. 

Geddes  was  engaged  on  a  critical  translation  of  the  Psalms 
(published  in  1807)  when  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  of  which 
he  died  on  the  26th  of  Februaiy  1802.  Athough  under  ecclesi- 
astical censures,  he  had  never  swerved  from  a  consistent  pro- 
fession of  faith  as  a  Catholic;  and  on  his  death-bed  he  duly 
recdved  the  last  rites  of  his  communion. 

Besides  pamphlets  on  the  Catholic  and  slavery  questions,  as  well 
as  several  fugitive  Jeux  d'esprit,  and  a  number  of  unsigned  articles 
in  the  Analytical  Review,  Geddes  also  published  a  free  metrical 
veruon  of  Select  Satires  of  Horace  (1779).  and  a  verbal  rendering  of 
the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  (1792).  The  Memoirs  of  his  life 
and  writings  by  his  friend  John  Mason  Good  appeared  in  1803. 

0BDDE8,  ANDREW  (X783-X844),  British  painter,  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh.  After  recdving  a  good  education  in  the  high 
school  and  in  the  university  of  that  dty,  he  was  for  five  years  in 
the  excise  office,  in  which  his  father  held  the  post  of  deputy 
auditor.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  opposed  his 
dedre  to  become  an  artist,  he  came  to  London  and  entered  the 
Royal  Academy  schools.  His  first  contribution  to  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  a  "  St  John  in  the  Wilderness,"  appeared 
at  Somerset  House  in  1806,  and  from  that  year  onwards  Geddes 
was  a  fairly  constant  exhibitor  of  figure-subjects  and  portraits. 
His  well-known  portrait  of  Wilkie,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy,  was  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1816.  He  alternated 
for  some  years  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  with  some 
excursions  on  the  Continent,  but  in  1831  settled  in  London,  and 
was  elected  assodate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1832;  and  he 
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died  in  London  of  consumption  in  1844.  A  very  able  executant, 
a  good  colourist,  and  a  close  student  of  character,  he  made  his 
chief  success  as  a  portrait-painter,  but  he  produced  occasional 
figure  subjects  and  landscapes,  ami  executed  some  admirable 
copies  of  the  old  masters  as  welL  He  was  also  a  good  etcher. 
His  portrait  of  his  mother,  and  a  portrait  study,  called  "  Summer," 
are  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  and  his  portrait  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  in  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

See  Art  in  SeoOand:  Us  Oritin  and  Progress,  by  Robert  Brydall 
(1889):  The  Scottish  School  of  Painting,  by  William  D.  McKay. 
R.S.A.  (1906). 

OEDDBS.  JAMES  LORRAINB  (1827-1887),  American  soldier 
and  writer,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  the  xgth  of 
March  1827.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  taken  to  Canada,  but  in 
1843  ^  returned  to  Scotland;  then  studied  at  Calcutta  in  the 
military  academy,  entered  tlw  army,  and  after  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  Punjab  campaign,  returned  to  Canada,  whence 
in  1857  he  removed  to  Vinton,  Iowa.  In  the  American  Civil 
War  he  served  in  the  Federal  army  first  as  lieutenant-colonel 
and  after  February  i86a  as  colonel  of  volunteers,  taking  part 
In  the  fighting  at  Shiloh,  Vicksburg  and  Corinth.  He  was 
captured  at  Shiloh  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  at  Madison, 
Ga.,  and  in  Libby  prison,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in  1865  was 
brevettcd  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was  principal 
of  the  College  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton  after  the  war,  and  until 
his  death  was  connected  with  the  Iowa  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ames,  being  military  instructor  and  cashier  in  1870-1882, 
acting  president  in  1876-1877,  librarian  in  1877-1878,  vice- 
president  and  professor  of  military  tactics  in  1880-1882,  and 
treasurer  in  1884-1887.  He  died  at  Ames  on  the  21st  of 
February  1887.  He  wrote  a  number  of  war  songs,  including 
"  The  Soldiers*  Battle  Prayer  "  and  "  The  Stars  and  Stripes." 

OEDDBS,  SIR  WILUAM  DUOUID  (1828-1900).  Scottish 
scholar  and  educationist,  was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Elgin  academy  and  university  and  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  after  having  held  various  scholastic  posts  he  was 
appointed  in  i860  professor  of  Greek  and  in  1885  principal  of 
the  (united)  university  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  knighted  in  1892. 
He  died  in  Aberdeen  on  the  9th  of  February  1900.  It  is  chiefly 
as  a  teacher  that  Geddes  will  be  remembered,  and  in  his  enthusi- 
astic and  successful  efforts  to  raise  the  standiard  of  Greek  at  the 
Scottish  universities  he  has  been  compared  with  the  humanists 
of  the  Renaissance.  Amongst  other  works  he  was  the  author 
of  A  Greeh  Grammar  (1855;  17th  edition,  1883;  new  and  revised 
edition,  1893);  a  meritorious  edition  of  the  Pkaedo  of  Plato 
(2nd  ed.,  1885);  and  The  Problem  of  the  Homeric  Poems  (1878), 
in  which,  while  supporting  Grote's  view  that  the  Iliad  consisted 
of  an  original  Achilleb  with  insertions  or  additions  by  later 
hands,  he  maintains  that  these  insertions  are  due  to  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey. 

OBDYMIN  (d.  X342),  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  was  supposed 
by  the  earlier  chroniclers  to  have  been  the  servant  of  Witen, 
prince  of  Lithuania,  but  more  probably  he  was  Witen's  younger 
brother  and  the  son  of  Lutuwer,  another  Lithuanian  prince. 
Gedymin  inherited  a  vast  domain,  comprising  Lithuania'  proper, 
Samogitia,  Red  Russia,  Polotsk  and  Minsk;  but  these  possessions 
were  environed  by  powerful  and  greedy  foes,  the  most  dangerous 
of  them  being  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  the  Livonian  knights  of 
the  Sword.  The  systematic  raiding  of  Lithuania  by  the  knights 
under  the  pretext  of  converting  it  had  long  since  united  all  the 
Lithuanian  tribes  against  the  common  enemy;  but  Gedymin 
aimed  at  establishing  a  dynasty  which  should  make  Lithuania 
not  merely  secure  but  mighty,  and  for  this  purpose  he  entered 
into  direct  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  Holy  See.  At  the 
end  of  1322  he  sent  letters  to  Pope  John  XXII.  soliciting  his 
protection  against  the  persecution  of  the  knights,  informing  him 
of  the  privileges  already  granted  to  the  Dominicans  and  the 
Franciscans  in  Lithuania  for  the  preaching  of  God's  Word,  and 
desiring  that  legates  should  be  sent  to  receive  him  also  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  On  receiving  a  favourable  reply  from  the 
Holy  See,  Gedjrmin  issued  circular  letters,  dated  25th  of  January 
1325,  to  the  prindpal  Hanse  towns,  offering  a  free  access  into  h^ 


domains  to  men  of  every  order  and  profession  from  nobles  and 
knights  to  tillers  of  the  soil  The  Immigrants  were  to  choose  their 
own  settlements  and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws.  Priests 
and. monks  were  also  invited  to  come  and  build  churches  at 
Vilna  and  Novogrodek.  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  the  Wendish 
or  Baltic  cities,  and  to  the  bishops  and  landowners  of  Livonia 
and  Esthonia.  In  short  Gedymin,  recognizing  the  SUperiorit]|r 
of  western  civilization,  anticipated  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Peter 
the  Great  by  throwing  open  the  semi-savage  Russian  lands  to 
influences  of  culture. 

In  October  1323  representatives  of  the  archbishop  of  Riga, 
the  bishop  of  Dorpat,  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  Doininican  and 
Franciscan  orders,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
assembled  at  Vilnia,  when  Gedymin  confirmed  his  promises  and 
undertook  to  be  baptized  as  soon  as  the  papal  legates  arrived. 
A  compact  was  then  signed  at  Vilna,  "  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Christian  World,"  between  Gedymin  and  the  delegates,  confirm- 
ing the  promised  privileges.  But  the  christianizing  <rf  Lithuania 
was  by  no  means  to  \hi6  liking  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  they 
used  every  effort  to  nullify  Gcdymin's  far-reaching  design.  Tliis, 
unfortunately,  it  was  easy  to  do.  Gedymin's  chief  object  was  to 
save  Lithuania  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
But  he  was  still  a  pagan  reigning  over  semi-pagan  'lands;  he 
was  equally  bound  to  his  pagan  kinsmen  in  Samogilia,  to  his 
orthodox  subjects  in  Red  Russia,  and  to  his  Catholic  allies  in 
Masovia.  His  policy,  therefore,  was  necessarily  tentative  and 
ambiguous,  and  mi^t  very  readily  be  misinterpreted.  Thus 
hb  raid  upon  Dobrzyn,  the  latest  acquisition  of  the  knights  on 
Polish  soil,  speedily  gave  them  a  ready  weapon  against  him. 
The  Prussian  bishops,  who  were  devoted  to  the  knights,  at  a  syrK>d 
at  Elbing  questioned  the  authority  of  Gedymin's  letters  and 
denounced  him  as  an  enemy  of  the  faith;  his  orthodox  subjects 
reproached  him  with  leaning  towards  the  Latin  heresy;  while 
the  pagan  Lithuanians  accused  him  of  abandoning  the  ancient 
gods.  Gedymin  disentangled  himself  from  his  difficulties  by 
repudiating  his  former  promises;  by  refusing  to  receive  the  papal 
legates  who  arrived  at  Riga  in  September  1323;  and  by  dismissing 
the  Franciscans  from  his  territories.  These  apparently  retrogres- 
sive measures  simply  amounted  to  a  statesmanlike  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  pagan  element  was  still  the  strongest  force 
in  Lithuania,  and  could  not  yet  be  dispensed  with  in  the  coming 
struggle  for  nationality.  At  the  same  time  Gedymin  through  his 
ambassadors  privately  informed  the  papal  legates  at  Riga  that 
his  difficult  position  compelled  him  for  a  time  to  postpone  his 
steadfast  resolve  of  being  baptized,  and  the  legates  showed 
their  confidence  in  him  by  forbidding  the  neighbouring  states 
to  war  against  Lithuania,  for  the  next  four  years,  besides  ratifying 
the  treaty  made  between  Gedymin  and  the  archbishop  of  Riga. 
Nevertheless  in  1325  the  Order,  disregarding  the  censures  of  the 
church,  resumed  the  war  with  Gedymin,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
improved  his  position  by  an  alliance  with  Wladislaus  Loktctek, 
king  of  Poland,  whose  son  Casimir  now  married  Gedymin's 
daughter  Aldona. 

While  on  his  guard  against  his  northern  foes,  Gedymin  from 
13 16  to  1340  was  aggrandizing  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
numerous  Russian  principalities  in  the  south  and  east,  whose 
Incessant  conflicts  with  each  other  wrought  the  ruin  of  them  all. 
Here  Gedymin's  triumphal  progress  wa»  irresistible;  but  the 
various  stages  of  it  art  impossible  to  follow,  the  soiirces  of  its 
history  being  few  and  conflicting,  and  the  date  of  every  salient 
event  exceedingly  doubtful.  One  of  his  most  important 
territorial  accretions,  the  principality  of  Halicz-Vladimir,  was 
obtained  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Lubart  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Haliczian  prince;  the  other,  Kiev,  apparently  by  conquest. 
Gedymin  also  secured  an  alliance  with  the  grand-duchy  of 
Muscovy  by  marrying  his  daughter,  Anastasia,  to  the  grand* 
duke  Simeon.  But  he  was  strong  enough  to  counterpoise  the 
influence  of  Muscovy  in  northern  Russia,  and  assisted  the  re- 
public of  Pskov,  which  acknowledged  his  overiordship,  to  break 
away  from  Great  Novgorod.  His  internal  administration  bears 
all  the  marks  of  a  wise  ruler.  He  protected  the  Catholic  as  well 
as  the  orthodox  clergy,  encouraging  them  both  to  civilize  his 
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subjects;  he  nued  the  Lithuanian  army  to  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency  then  attainable;  defended  his  borders  with  a  chain 
of  strong  fortresses;  and  built  numerous  towns  including  Vilna, 
the  capital  (c.  1321).  Gedymin  died  in  the  winter  of  1342  of 
a  wound  received  at  the  siege  of  Wielowa.  He  was  married 
three  times,  and  left  seven  sons  and  six  daughters. 

See  Tcodor  Narbutt,  History  of  the  LiikuamiaH  nation  (Pol.) 
(Vilna,  1835) ;  Antoni  Prochaaica,  On  the  Genuineness  0/  the  Letters 
of  Gedymin  (Pol.)  (Cracow.  1895);  Vladimir  Bonifatovich  Antono- 
vich,  Mo$iograph  concerning  the  History  of  Western  and  South' 
western  Russia  (Rut.)  (Kiev,  1885).  (R.  N.  B.) 

OES»  THOMAS  (18x5-1898),  Welsh  Nonconformist  preacher 
and  journalist,  was  bom  at  Denbigh  on  the  a4th  of  January  181 5. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  into  his  father's  printing  office,  but 
continued  to  attend  the  grammar  school  in  the  afternoons.  In 
1837  he  went  to  London  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  printing, 
and  on  his  return  to  Wales  in  the  following  year  ardently  threw 
himself  into  literary,  educational  and  religious  work.  Among  his 
publications  were  the  well-known  quarterly  magazine  Y  Trae- 
tkodydd  ("  The  Essayist "),  Gwyddoniadur  Cymreig  ('*  Encyclo- 
paedia Cambrensis ").  u^d  Dr  Silvan  Evans's  English-Wetsk 
DictioHcry  (x868),  but  his  greatest  achievement  in  this  field  was 
the  newspaper  Baner  Cymru  {"  The  Banner  of  Wales  "),  founded 
in  x8s7  and  amalgamated  with  Yr  Amserau  ("The  Times'*) 
two  years  bter.  This  paper  soon  became  an  orade  in  Wales, 
and  played  a  great  part  in  stirring  up  the  nationalist  movement  in 
the  principality.  In  educational  matters  he  waged  a  long  and 
successful  struggle  on  behalf  of  undenominational  schools  and  for 
t  he  establishment  of  the  intermediate  school  system.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  church  disestablishment,  and  had  a 
historic  newspaper  duel  with  Dr  John  Owen  (afterwards  bishop 
of  St  David's )  on  this  question.  The  Eisteddfod  found  in  him 
a  thorough  friend  and  a  wise  counsellor.  His  commanding 
presence,  mastery  of  dictioiv  and  resonant  voice  made  him  an 
effective  platform  speaker.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Calvinistlc 
Methodist  ministry  at  Bala  in  1847,  and  gave  his  time  and  talents 
ungrudgingly  to  Sunday  school  and  temperance  work.  Through- 
out his  Ufe  he  believed  in  the  itinerant  UQpaid  ministry  rather 
than  in  the  settled  pastorate.  He  died  on  the  a8th  of  September 
1898,  and  his  funenl  was  the  most  imposing  ever  seen  in  North 
Wales. 

OEBU  JACOB  (178^1863),  Dutch  scholar  and  critic,  was  bom 
at  Amsterdam  on  the  X3th  of  November  X789.  In  1823  he  was 
appointed  sub-librarian,  and  in  1833  chief  librarian  and  honorary 
professor  at  Leiden,  where  he  died  on  the  ixth  of  November  1862. 
(jeel  materially  contributed  to  the  development  of  classical 
studies  in  Holland.  He  was  the  author  of  editions  of  Theocritus 
(i8ao),  of  the  Vatican  fragments  of  Polybius  (1829),  of  the. 
'OXi;/inaio6f  of  Dio  Chrysostom  (X840)  and  of  numerous  essays  in 
the  Rheinisches  Museum  and  Bibliotheea  critica  nova,  of  whidi  he 
was  one  of  the  founders.  He  also  compiled  a  valuable  catalogue 
of  the  MSS.  in  the  Leiden  library,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Greek 
sophists,  and  translated  various  German  works  into  Dutch. 

QEELOHQf  a  seaport  of  Grant  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
situated  on  an  extensive  land-locked  arm  of  Port  Phillip  known 
as  Corio  Bay,  45  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  of  the  city 
proper  (190X)  12,399;  with  the  adjacent  boroughs  of  Geelong 
West,  and  Newton-and-Chilwell,  23,31  x.  Geelong  slopes  to  the 
bay  on  the  north  and  to  the  Barwon  river  on  the  south,  and  its 
position  in  this  respect,  as  weU  as  the  shelter  it  obtains  from  the 
Bellarine  hills,  renders  it  one  of  the  Wealthiest  towns  in  Victoria. 
As  a  manufacturing  centre  it  is  of  considerable  importance. 
The  first  woollen  mill  in  the  colony  was  established  here,  and  the 
tweeds,  cloths  and  other  woollen  fabrics  of  the  town  are  noted 
throughout  Australia.  There  are  extensive  tanneries,  flour-mills 
and  salt  works,  while  at  Fyansford,  3  m.  distant,  there  are 
important  cement  works  and  paper-mills.  The  extensive  vine* 
yards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  were  destroyed  under 
the  Phylloxera  Act,  but  replanting  subsequently  revived  this 
industry.  Corio  Bay,  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  is  entered 
by  two  channels  across  its  bar,  one  of  which  has  a  depth  of  23)  ft. 
Iliere  is  extensive  quayage,  and  the  largest  wool  ships  are  able 
to  load  alongside  the  wharves,  which  are  connected  by  rail  with 


all  parts  of  the  colony.  The  facilities  given  for  shipping  wool 
direct  to  England  from  this  port  have  caused  a  very  extensive 
wool-broking  trade  to  grow  up  in  the  town.  The  country 
surrounding  Geelong  is  agricultural,  but  there  are  large  limestone 
quarries  east  of  the  town,  and  in  the  Ot  way  Forest,  23  m.  distant, 
coal  is  Worked.    Geelong  was  incorporated  in  1849. 

OBESTEMONDE,  a  seaport  town  of  C;ermany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hanover,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Weser,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Geeste,  which  separates  it  from  Bremerhaven,  32  m. 
N.  from  Bremen  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  23,625.  The  interest  of  the 
place  is  purely  luival  and  commercial,  its  origin  dating  no  farther 
back  than  X857,  when  the  construction  of  the  harbour  was  beguou 
The  great  basin,  which  can  acoommoklate  large  sea-going  vessels, 
was  completed  in  1863,  the  petroleum  basin  was  opened  in  1874, 
and  additional  wharves  have  been  constructed  for  the  reception 
of  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry.  The  fish  market  of 
GeestemOnde  is  the  most  important  in  Cvermany,  and  the  auction 
hall  practically  determines  the  price  of  fish  throughout  the  empire. 
The  whole  port  is  protected  by  powerful  fortifications.  Among 
the  industrkl  establishments  of  the  town  axe  shipbuilding  yards, 
foundries,  engineering  works  and  saw-mills. 

OEFFCKEN,  PRIBDRICH  HBINRICH  (X830-X896),  German 
diplomatist  and  jurist,  was  born  on  the  9th  of  December  X830  at 
Hamburg,  of  which  dty  his  father  was  senator.  After  studying 
law  at  Bonn,  Gdttingen  and  Berlin,  he  was  attadicd  in  1854  to 
the  Prussian  legation  at  Paris.  For  ten  years  (X856-X866)  he 
was  the  diplomatic  representative  of  Hamburg  in  Berlin,  first 
as  charge  d'affaires,  and  afterwards  as  minister-resident,  being 
afterwards  transferred  in  a  like  capacity  to  London.  Appointed 
in  X872  professor  of  constiiutioiud  history  and  public  law  in  the 
reorganized  university  of  Strassburg,  Geffcken  became  in  x88oa 
member  of  the  council  of  state  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Of  too  nervous 
a  temperament  to  withstand  the  ^tnitt  of  the  responsibilities  of 
his  position,  he  retired  from  public  service  in  1882,  and  lived 
henceforth  mostly  at  Munich,  where  he  died,  suffocated  by  an 
accidental  escape  of  gas  into  his  bedchamber,  on  the  xst  of  May 
X  896.  Geffcken  was  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  wide  knowledge 
and  of  remarkable  legal  acumen,  and  from>these  qualities  pro- 
ceeded the  personal  influence  he  possessed.  He  was  moreover  a 
dear  writer  and  made  his  mark  as  an  essayist.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  trusted  advisers  of  the  Prussian  crown  prince,  Frederick 
William  (afterwards  the  emperor  Frederick),  and  it  was  he  (it  is 
said,  at  Bismarck's  suggestion)  who  drew  up  the  draft  of  the  New 
German  federal  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the  crown 
prince's  headquarters  at  Versailles  during  the  war  of  1870-71. 
It  was  also  Geffcken  who  assisted  in  framing  the  famous  docu- 
ment which  the  emperor  Frederick,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  in  x888,  addressed  to  the  chancellor.  This  memoran> 
dum  gave  umbrage,  and  on  the  publication  by  Geffcken  in  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau  (Oct.  x888)  of  extracts  from  the  emperor 
Frederick's  private  diary  during  the  war  of  1 870-7  x,  he  was,  at 
Bismarck's  instance,  prosecuted  for  high  treason.  The  Reichs- 
gericht  (supreme  court),  however,  quashed  the  indictment,  and 
Geffcken  was  liberated  aiter  bdng  under  arrest  for  three  months. 
Publications  of  various  kinds  proceeded  from  his  pen.  Among 
these  are  Zur  CeschicfUe  des  onentalischen  Krieges  1853-1856 
(Berlin,  x88x);  Franhreich,  Russland  und  der  Dreibund  (Berlin, 
X894);  and  Stoat  und  Kirche  (X875),  English  translation  by 
E.  F.  Fairfax  (1877).  His  writings  on  English  history  have  been 
translated  by  S.  J.  Macmullan  and  published  as  The  British 
Empire,  unth  essays  on  Prince  Albert,  Palmer slon,  Beaconsfieldf 
Gladstone^  and  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  (1889). 

OEFPROY,  MATHIEU  AUOUSTB  (X820-X895),  French 
historian,  was  bom  in  Paris.  After  studying  at  the  fioole 
Normale  Sup6rieure  he  held  history  professorships  at  various 
lycies.  His  French  thesis  for  the  doctorate  of  letters,  ^ude  sur 
Us  pamphlets  politiques  et  religieux  de  MiUon  (1848),  showed 
that  he  was  attracted  towards  foreign  histoiy,  a  study  for  which 
he  soon  qualified  himself  by  mastering  the  Germanic  and 
Scandinavian  languages.  In  X85X  he  published  a  Histoire  des 
Hats  scandinoHS,  which  is  especially  valuable  for  dear  arrange- 
ment and  for  the  trustworthiness  of  iu  facts.    Later,  a  long 
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Stay  in  Sweden  furnished  him  with  valuable  documents  for  a 
political  and  social  history  of  Sweden  and  France  at  the  end  of 
the  i8th  century.  In  1864  and  1865  he  published  in  the  Revue 
des  deux  mondes  a  series  of  articles  on  Gustavutf  III.  and  the 
French  court,  which  were  republished  in  book  form  in  1867. 
To  the  second  volume  he  appended  a  critical  study  on  Marie 
Antainette  et  Louis  XVI  apocryphes^  in  which  he  proved,  by 
evidence  drawn  from  documents  in  the  private  archives  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  that  the  letters  published  by  Feuillet  de 
Conches  {Louis  XV J,  Marie  Antoineite  et  Madame  Elisabeik, 
1864-1873)  and  Hunolstein  (Corresp.  inidite  de  Marie  Antoinettef 
1864)  are  forgeries.  With  the  collaboration  of  Alfred  von 
Ameth,  director  of  the  imperial  archives  at  Vienna,  he  edited 
the  Correspondance  secrUe  etUre  Marie-Tkirhse  el  le  comte  de 
Mercy-Argenieau  ($  vols.,  XS74),  the  first  account  based  on  trust- 
worthy documents  of  Marie  Antoinette's  character,  private 
conduct  and  policy.  The  Franco-German  War  drew  Geffroy's 
attention  to  the  origins  of  Germany,  and  his  Rome  el  les  Barbares: 
itude  sur  la  Germanie  de  Taciie  (1874)  set  forth  some  of  the  results 
of  German  scholarship.  He  was  then  appointed  to  superintend 
the  opening  of  the  French  school  of -archaeology  at  Rome,  and 
drew  up  two  useful  reports  (1877  and  1884)  on  its  origin  and  early 
work.  But  his  personal  tastes  always  led  him  back  to  the  study 
of  modern  history.  When  the  Paris  archives  of  foreign  affairs 
were  thrown  open  to  students,  it  was  decided  to  publish  a  collec- 
tion of  the  instructions  given  to  French  ambassadors  since  1648 
{RecueU  des  instructions  donnies  aux  ambassadeurs  et  ministres 
de  Prance  depuis  le  traiU  de  Westphdie),  and  Geffroy  was  com- 
missioned to  edit  the  volumes  dealing  with  Sweden  (vol.ii.,  1885) 
and  Denmark  (vol.  xiii.,  2895).  In  the  interval  he  wrote  Madame 
de  Maintenon  d*apris  sa  correspondance  aulhentique  (a  vols., 
1887),  in  which  he  displayed  his  penetrating  critical  faculty  in 
discriminating  between  authentic  documents  and  the  additions 
and  corrections  of  arrangers  like  La  Beaumelle  and  Lavallfe. 
His  last  works  were  an  Essai  sur  la  formation  des  collections 
d'antiques  de  la  Sutde  and  Des  institutions  et  des.  mmtrs  du 
paganisme  scandinaoe:  PIslande  avant  le  Ckristianisme,  both 
published  posthumo^isly.  He  died  at  Biivre  on  the  z6th  of 
August  1895. 

OBFLB,  a  seaport  of  Sweden  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
chief  town  of  the  district  (ton)  of  Gefleborg,  iia  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Stockholm  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  29,52a.  It  is  the  chief  port  of 
the  district  of  Kopparberg,  with  its  iron  and  other  mines  and 
forests.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  timber  and  wood- 
pulp,  iron  and  steel.  The  harbour,  which  has  two  entrances 
about  20  ft.  deep,  is  usually  ice-bound  in  mid-winter.  Large 
vessels  generally  load  in  the  roads  at  Graberg,  6  m.  distant.' 
There  are  slips  and  shipbuilding  yards,  and  a  manufacture  of 
sail-doth.  The  town  is  an  important  industrial  centre,  having 
tobacco  and  leather  factories,  electrical  and  other  mechanical 
works,  and  breweries.  •  At  Skutskftr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dal 
river  are  wood-pulp  and  saw  mills,  dealing  with  the  large 
quantities  of  timber  floated  down  the  river;  and  there  are  large 
wood-yards  in  the  suburb  of  Bomhus.  Gefle  was  almost  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1869,  but  was  rebuilt  in  good  style,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  beautiful  situation.  The  principal  buildings  arc  a 
castle,  founded  by  King  John  III.  (1568-1 592),  but  rebuilt  later, 
a  council-house  erected  by  Gustavus  III.,  who  held  a  diet  here  in 
X  792,  an  exchange,  and  schoob  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

GBGBNBAUR,  CARL  (1826-1903),  German  anatomist,  waa 
bom  on  the  2xst  of  Augiist  1826  at  Wttrzburg,  the  university  of 
which  he  entered  as  a  student  in  2845.  After  taking  his  degree 
in  X85X  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
before  returning  to  Wdrzburg  as  Pritatdocent  in  1854.  In  1855 
he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  anatomy  at  Jena, 
where  after  1865  his  fellow-worker,  Ernst  Haeckel,  was  professor 
of  zoology,  and  in  1858  he  became  the  ordinary  professor.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  professor 
of  anatomy  and  director  of  the  Anatomical  Institute  until  his 
retirement  in  2901.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  on  the  14th  of  June 
X903.  The  work  by  which  perhaps  he  is  best  known  Is  his 
Grundriss  der  verf^euJunden   Artatomie   (Leipzig,   2874;  and 


edition,  1878).  This  was  translated  into  English  by  W.  F. 
Jeffrey  BcU  (Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  1878),  witli 
additions  by  E.  Ray  Lankester.  While  recognizing  the  import- 
ance of  comparative  embryology  in  the  study  of  descent,  Gegen- 
baur  laid  stress  on  the  higher  value  of  comparative  anatomy 
as  the  basis  of  the  study  of  homologies,  i.e.  of  the  rdatlons 
between  corresponding  parts  in  different  animals, as,  for  example, 
the  arm  of  man,  the  foreleg  of  the  horse  and  the  wing  of  a  fowl. 
A  distinctive  piece  of  work  was  effected  by  him  in  x  871  in  supple- 
menting the  evidence  adduced  by  Huxley  in  refutation  of  the 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  skull  from  expanded  vertebrae,  which, 
formulated  independently  by  Goethe  and  Oken,  had  been 
championed  by  Owen.  Huxley  demonstrated  that  the  skull 
is  built  up  of  cartilaginous  pieces;  Gegenbaur  show^  that  "  in 
the  lowest  (gristly)  fishes,  where  hints  of  the  original  vertebrae 
might  be  most  expected,  the  skull  is  an  unsegmented  gristly 
brain-box,  and  that  in  higher  forms  the  vertebral  nature  of  the 
skull  cannot  be  maintained,  since  xpany  of  the  bones,  notably 
those  along  the  top  of  the  skull,  arise  in  the  skin."  Other  publica- 
tions by  Gegenbaur  include  a  Text-book  of  Human  Anatomy 
(Leipzig,  1883,  new  ed.  1903),  the  Epiglottis  (1892)  and  Com- 
parative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates  in  rdaiion  to  the  Imertebratet 
(Leipzig,  a  vols.,  Z898-X90X).  In  1875  he  founded  the  Morpka" 
logisches  Jahrbuck,  which  he  edited  for  many  years.  In  X901 
he  published  a  short  autobiography  under  the  title  ErUbles  und 
Erstrebtes. 

See  FQrbringer  In  Heiddberier  Professoren  aus  dem  ifftem,  Jakr^ 
hundert  (Heidelberg,  1903). 

OEGBNSCHEIN  (Ger.  gegen,  opposite,  and  sckein,  shine),  nn 
extremely  faint  luminescence  of  the  sky,  seen  opposite  the  dinc- 
tion  of  the  sun.  Germany  was  the  country  in  which  it  was  first 
discovered  and  described.  The  English  rendering  "counter- 
glow  "  is  also  given  to  it.  Its  faintness  is  such  tluit  it  can  be 
seen  only  by  a  practised  eye  under  favourable  conditions.  It 
is  invisible  during  the  greater  part  of  June,  July,  December 
and  January,  owing  to  its  being  then  blotted  out  by  the  superior 
light  of  the  Milky  Way.  It  is  also  invisible  during  moonlight 
and  near  the  horizon,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  bright  star 
or  planet  may  interfere  with  its  recognition.  When  noite  of 
these  unfavourable  conditions  supervene  it  may  ht  seen  at  nearly 
any  time  when  the  air  is  clear  and  the  depression  of  the  sun 
below  the  horizon  more  than  20^  (See  Zodiacal  Licrt.) 

OEIBBL.  EMANUEL  (181 5-1884),  German  poet,  was  bom 
at  Labeck  on  the  17th  of  October  1815,  the  son  of  a  pastor  in 
the  city.  He  was  originally  intended  for  his  father's  profession, 
and  studied  at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  but  his  real  interests  lay  not  in 
theology  but  in  classical  and  romance  philology.  In  X838  be 
accepted  a  tutorship,  at  Athens,  where  he  remained  until  1840. 
In  the  same  year  he  brought  out,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Ernst  Curtius,  a  volume  of  translations  from  the  Greek.  His 
first  poems,  ZeitslimmcHf  appeared  in  X841;  a  tragedy,  Kdnig 
Roderick^  followed  in  2843.  In  the  same  year  he  received  a 
pension  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  which  he  retained  until  his 
invitation  to  Munich  by  the  king  of  Bavaria  in  X85X  as  honorary 
professor  at  the  university.  In  the  interim  he  had  produced 
Kdnig  Sigurds  Brautfahrt  (1846),  an  epic,  and  Juniudiedcr 
(1848,  33rd  ed.  X901),  lyrics  in  a  more  spirited  and  manlier  style 
than  hb  early  poems.  A  volume  of  Neue  Cedickte,  published  at 
Munich  in  1857,  and  principally  consisting  of  poems  on  dasucal 
subjects,  denoted  a  further  considerable  advance  in  objectivity, 
and  the  series  was  worthily  closed  by  the  SpStkerbstbUttter,  pub- 
lished in  X877.  He  had  quitted  Munich  in  X869  and  returned 
to  Lfibeck,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  April  X884.  His  works 
further  include  two  tragedies,  Brunkild{iSsSt  5th  ed.  2890),  and 
Sopkonisbe  (1869),  and  translations  of  French  and  Spanish 
popular  poetry.  Beginning  as  a  member  of  the  group  of  political 
poets  who  heralded  the  revolution  of  1848,  Geibel  was  also  the 
chief  poet  to  welcome  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  in  2872. 
His  strength  lay  not,  however,  in  his  political  songs  but  in  his 
purely  lyric  poetry,  such  as  the  fine  cyde  Ada  and  his  still  popular 
love-songs.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  leading  representative 
of  Gerixum  lyric  poetry  between  2848  and  287a 
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Geibel's  GnammeUe  Werke  were  published  in  8  vols.  (1883. 4tb  ed. 
1906) ;  his  CtdichU  have  gone  through  about  130  editions.  An  excel- 
lent  selection  in  pne  volume  appeared  in  1904.  For  biography  and 
criticism,  see  K.  Goedeke,  £.  Ceibd  (1869) ;  W.  Scherer's  address  on 
Geibel  (1884);  K.  T.  Gaederu,  Ceibel-Denlewttrdi^keiteH  (1886); 
C.  C.  T.  Litzmann,  E.  Geibel,  au*  Erinnerungtn.  Brufen  und  Tagfi- 
hOehem  (1887).  and  biographies  by  C.  Leimbaoi  (and  ed.,  1894),  and 
K.  T.  Gaederu  (1897). 

flDOB  (0.  Fr.  gigtUt  gige;  0.  Ital.  and  Span.  gigaiVrov. 
giiua]  O.  Dutch  gi^e),  in  modern  German  the  violin ;  in  medieval 
German  the  name  applied  to  the  first  stringed  instruments 
played  with  a  bow,  in  contradistinction  to  those  whose  strings 
were  plucked  by  fingers  or  plectrum  such  as  the  cithara,  rotta  and 
fidula,  the  first  of  these  terms  having  been  very  generally  used 
to  designate  various  instruments  whose  strings  were  plucked. 
The  name  gtge  in  Germany,  of  which  the  origin  is  uncertain/  and 
its  derivatives  in  other  languages,  were  in  the  middle  ages  applied 
to  rebecs  having  fingerboards.  As  the  first  bowed  instruments 
in  Europe  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  those  of  the  rebab  type,  both 
boat-shaped  and  pear-shaped,  it  seems  probable  that  the  name 
dung  to  them  long  after  the  bow  had  been  applied  to  other 
stringed  instruments  derived  from  the  dthara,  such  as  the  fiddle 
(videl)  or  vielle.  In  the  romances  of  the  1 2th  and  13th  centuries 
the  g^ge  is  frequently  mentioned,  and  generally  associated  with 
the  rotta.  Early  in  the  16th  century  we.find  definite  information 
concerning  the  Geige  in  the  works  of  Sebastian  Virdung  (151 1), 
Hans  Judenkttnig  (1523),  Martin  Agricola  (1532),  Hans  Gerle 
(1533)  i  '^^  'I'oni  ^c  ifkstruments  depicted,  of  two  distinct  types 
and  many  varieties,  it  would  appear  that  the  principal  idea 
attached  to  the  name  was  still  that  of  the  bow  used  to  vibrate  the 
strings.  Virdung  qualifies  the  word  Gcige  with  Klein  (small)  and 
Gross  (large),  which  do  not  represent  two  sizes  of  the  same 
instrument  but  widdy  different  types,  also  recognized  by 
Agricola,  who  names  three  or  four  sizes  of  each,  discant.  alto, 
tenor  and  bass.  Virdung's  Klein  Geige  Is  none  other  than  the 
rebec  with  two  C-shaped  soundholes  and  a  raised  fingerboard  cut 
in  one  piece  with  the  vaulted  back  and  having  a  separate  flat 
soundboard  glued  over  it,  a  change  rendered  necessary  by  the 
arched  bridge.  Agricola's  Klein  Geige  with  three  strings  was  of  a 
totally  different  construction,  having  ribs  and  wide  incurvations 
but  no  bridge;  there  was  a  rose  soundbole  near  the  tailpiece 
and  two  C-shaped  holes  in  the  shoulders.  Agricola  {Musica 
instrumentalis)  distinctly  mentions  three  kinds  of  Geigen  with 
three,  four  and  five  strings.  From  him  we  learn  that  only  one 
position  was  as  yet  used  on  these  instruments,  one  or  two  higher 
notes  being  occasionally  obtained  by  sliding  the  little  finger 
along.  A  century  later  Agricola's  Geige  was  regarded  as  anti- 
quated by  Praetorius,  who  reproduces  one  of  the  bridgeless  ones 
with  five  strings,  a  rose  and  two  C-shaped  soundholes,  and  calls 
it  an  old  fiddle ;  under  Geige  he  gives  the  violins.  (K.  S.) 

OEIOBR,  ABRAHAM  (1810-1874),  Jewish  theologian  and 
orientalist,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-Main  on  the  24th  of  May 
1810,  and  educated  at  the  universities  of  Hddelberg  and  Bonn. 
As  a  student  he  distinguished  himself  in  philosophy  and  in  philo- 
logy, and  at  the  close  of  his  course  wrote  on  the  relations  of 
Judaism  and  Mahommedanism  a  prize  essay  which  was  after- 
wards published  in  1833  under  the  title  Was  hat  Mohammed  aus 
dem  Judentum  aufgenomment  (English  trans.  Judaism  and 
Islam,  Madras,  1898).  In  November  1832  he  went  to  Wiesbaden 
as  rabbi  of  the  synagogue,  and  became  in  1835  one  of  the  most 

*  The  words  gfge,  tfgen,geic  appear  suddenly  in  the  M.  H.  German 
of  the  12th  century,  and  thence  passed  apparently  into  the  Romance 
languages,  though  some  would  reverse  the  process  (e.g.  Weigand, 
DeutscHes  W6rterbuch).  An  elaborate  argument  in  the  Deutsches 
WOrterbuch  of  J.  and  W.  Grimm  (Leipzig,  1897)  connecU  the  word 
with  an  ancient  common  Teut.  root  {a{— meaning  to  sway  to  and 
fro,  as  preserved  in  numerous  forms:  e.  g.  M.H.G  gagen,  gugen, 
"  to  sway  to  and  fro  "  {gugen,  gagen,  the  rocking  of  a  cradle),  the 
Swabian  gigen,  gagen,  in  the  same  sense,  the  Ttrolese  gaigeem,  to 
«way,  doubt,  or  the  old  Norse  geiga,  to  go  astray  or  crooked.  The 
reference  is  to  the  swaying  motion  of  the  violin  dow.  The  English 
"Jig  "  is  derived  from  gtge  through  the  O.  Fr.  gigue  (in  the  sense 
of  a  stringed  instrument);  the  modern  French  gigue  (a  dance)  is 
the  English  "  jig  "  re-imported  (Hatzfeld  and  Darmesteter,  Diction- 
naire).  This  opens  up  another  possibility,  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  the  instrument  in  the  dance  which  it  accompanied.     (W.  A.  P.) 


active  promoters  of  the  Zeitschrift  ftir  jUdische  Theologie  (1835- 
1839  and  1842-1847).  From  1838  to  1863  he  lived  in  Breslau, 
where  he  organized  the  reform  movement  in  Judaism  and  wrote 
some  of  his  most  important  works,  including  Lehr-  und  Lesebuch 
zur  Sprache  der  Misdma  (1845),  Studien  from  Maimonides  (1850), 
translation  into  German  of  the  poems  of  Juda  ha-Levi  (1851), 
and  Urschrift  und  Vbersetzungen  der  Bibd  in  ihrer  AbhUngigkeit 
von  der  innem  Eti^tmchdung  des  Judeniums  (1857).  The  last- 
named  work  attracted  little  Attention  at  the  time,  but.  now 
enjoys  a  great  reputation  as  a  new  departure  in  the  methods  of 
studying  the  records  of  Judaism.  The  Urschrift  has  moreover 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  original  contributions  to 
biblical  science.  In  1 863  Geiger  became  bead  of  the  synagogue  of 
his  native  town,  and  in  1870  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where,  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  chief  rabbi,  he  took  the  prindpal  charge 
of  the  newly  established  seminary  for  Jewish  sdence.  The 
Urschrift  was  followed  by  a  more  exhaustive  handling  of  one  of 
its  topics  in  Die  Sadducder  und  PharisOer  (1863),  and  by  a  more 
thorough  application  of  its  leading  prindples  in  an  elaborate 
history  of  Judaism  (Das  Judentum  und  seine  Cesckichte)  in  1865- 
1 87 T.  Geiger  also  contributed  frequently  on  Hebrew,  Samaritan 
sindSynac%ubjtctsioihtZeitschriftderdeiaschenmorgenldndischen 
Gesdlschaft,  and  from  1862  until  his  death  (on  the  23rd  of  October 
1874)  he  was  editor  of  a  periodical  entitled  Judische  Zeitschrift 
fUr  Wissenschaft  und  Leben,  He  also  published  a  Jewish  prayer- 
book  (IsraHitisches  GebeSbuch)  and  a  variety  of  minor  monographs 
on  historical  and  literary  subjects  connected  with  the  fortunes  of 
his  people.  (I.  A.) 

An  AUgemeine  Einleitung  and  five  volumes  of  Nachgdassene 
Schriften  were  edited  in  1875  by  his  son  Ludwio  Geioek  (b.  1848), 
who  in  x88o  became  eztraordinaiy  professor  in  the  university  of 
Berlin.  Ludwig  Geiger  published  a  large  number  of  biographical 
and  literary  works  and  made  a  special  study  of  German  humanism. 
He  edited  the  Goethe- J ahrbuch  from  x88o,  Vierteljakrsschrift  fUr 
Kultur  und  Litteratur  der  Renaissance  (188 5-1886),  Zeitschr.fUr 
die  Gesch.  der  Juden  im  Deutschland  (1886-1891),  Zeitschr.  fUr 
vergleichende  Litleraturgeschichte  und  Renaissance-LiUeralur 
(1887-1891).  Among  his  works  are  Johann  Reuchlin^  sein  Ld>en 
und  seine  Werhe  (Leipzig,  1871);  and  Johann  ReucUin*s  Brief - 
wechsd  (Tiibingen,  1875);  Renaissance  und  Humanismus  in 
Italien  und  Deutschland  (1882,  2nd  ed.  1901);  Gesch.  des  geistigen 
Lebens  der  preussischen  Hauptstadl  (1892-18194) ;  Berlin*  sgeistiges 
Leben  (1894-1896). 

See  also  J.  Derenbourg  in  JUd,  Zeitschrift,  ».  399-308:  E. 
Schricbcr,  Abraham  Geiger  als  Reformator  des  Judentums  (1880), 
art.  (with  portrait)  in  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

Abraham  Gdger's  nephew  Lazarus  Geiger  (1829-1870), 
philosopher  and  philologist,  bom  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  was 
destined  to  commerce,  but  soon  gave  himself  up  to  scholarship 
and  studied  at  Marburg,  Bonn  and  Heidelberg.  From  x86i  till 
ills  sudden  death  in  1870  he  was  professor  in  the  Jewish  high 
school  at  Frankfort.  His  chief  aim  was  to  prove  that  the 
evolution  of  human  reason  is  dosely  bound  up  with  that  of 
language.  He  further  maintained  that  the  origin  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  language  is  to  be  sought  not  in  Asia  but  in  central 
Germany.  He  was  a  convinced  opponent  of  rationalism  in  religion. 
His  chief  work  was  his  Ursprung  und  Entwichelung  der  mensch- 
lichen  Sprache  und  Vemunft  (vol.  i.,  Stuttgart,  1868),  theprindpal 
results  of  which  appeared  in  a  more  popular  form  as  Der  Ursprung 
der  Sprache  (Stuttgart,  1869  and  1878).  The  second  volume  of  the 
former  was  published  in  an  incomplete  form  (1872,  2nd  ed.  1899) 
after  his  death  by  his  brother  Alfred  Geiger,  who  also  published  a 
number  of  bis  scattered  papers  as  Zur  Entwickdung  der  Mensch- 
heit  (1871,  2nd  ed.  1878;  Eng.  trans.  D.  Asher,  Hist,  of  the 
Devdopment  of  the  Human  Race,  Lond.,  1880). 

See  L.  A.  Rosenthal,  Laz.  Geiger:  seine  Lehre  torn  Ursprung  d. 
Sprache  und  Vemunft  und  sein  Leben  (Stuttgart,  1883) ;  E.  Peschier, 
L.  Geiger,  sein  Leben  und  Denken  (1871);  J.  Keller,  L.  Geiger  und 
d.  Kritik  d.  Vemunft  (Werthdm,  1883)  and  Der  Ursprung  d.  Ver- 
nunft  (Hddelberg,  1884). 

QEIJBR,  ERIK  GU8TAF  (1783-1847),  Swedish  historian,  was 
bom  at  Ransiter  in  Virmland,  on  the  1 2th  of  January  x  783,  of  a 
family  that  bad  immigrated  from  Austria  in  the  X7th  century. 
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He  WIS  educated,  at  theaoivenSty  of  Upsala,  where  in  1803  he 
carried  off  the  Swedish  Academy's  great  prise  for  his  Areminne 
dfver  Sten  Sture  den  didre.  He  graduated  in  x8o6,  and  in  z8io 
returned  from  a  year's  residence  in  England  to  become  iocetU  in 
his  university.  Soon  afterwards  he  accepted  a  post  in  the  public 
record  office  at  Stockholm,  where',  with  some  friends,  he  founded 
the  "  Gothic  Sodety/'  to  whose  organ  Iduna  ^he  contributed  a 
number  of  prose  esssys  and  the  songs  Uanhem,  Vikingen,  Den 
sisle  kdmpeni  Den  sisle  skaldent  Odalbonden,  Kdargossent  which  he 
set  to  music.  About  the  same  time  he  issued  a  volume  of  hymns, 
of  which  several  are  inserted  in  the  Swedish  Psalter. 

Geijer's  lyric  muse  was  soon  after  silenced  by  his  call  to  be 
assistant  to  Erik  Michael  Fant,  professor  of  history  at  Upsala, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  x  8 1 7.  In  x  824  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Swedish  Academy.  A  single  volume  of  a  great  projected 
work,  Sua  Rikes  HUfder,  itself  a  masterly  critical  examination  of 
the  sources  of  Sweden's  legendary  history,  appeared  in  1825. 
Geijer's  researches  in  its  preparation  had  severely  strained  his 
health,  and  he  went  the  same  year  on  a  tour  through  Denmark 
and  part  of  Germany,  his  impressions  from  which  are  recorded  in 
his  Minnen.  In  X832-X836  he  published  three  voltmies  of  his 
Svenska  folkets  kutoria  (Eng.  trans,  by  J.  H.  Turner,  1845),  a 
clear  view  of  the  political  and  social  development  of  Sweden 
down  to  1654.  The  acute  critical  insight,  just  thought,  and 
finished  historical  art  of  these  incomplete  works  of  Geijer  entitle 
him  to  the  first  place  among  Swedish  historians.  His  chief  other 
historical  and  political  writings  are  his  Teckning  of  Sveriges 
tiUstdnd  1718-1772  (Stockholm,  1838),  and  Peoddism  och 
repuMikanism^  eU  bidrag  till  SamkdUsfdrfattningens  historia  ( x  844) , 
which  led  to  a  controversy  with  the  historian  Anders  Fryxell 
regarding  the  part  played  in  history  by  the  Swedish  aristocracy. 
Geijer  also  edited,  with  the  aid  of  J.  H.  Schroder,  a  continuation 
olYzxiV^Scri^Ofesrerutnsvecicorummedii  am(x8i8-x838),  and, 
by  himself,  Thomas  Thorild's  SanUade  skrifter  (x8x9-i8a5),  and 
Konung  Gustaf  III.*b  efierlemnade  Papper  (4  vols.,  Z843-X846). 
Geijer's  academic  lectures,  of  which  the  last  three,  published  in 
1845  under  the  title  Om  vdr  tids  inre  samhUUsforkdUandcnt  i 
synnerket  med  afseende  pd  Pdderneslandet,  Involved  him  in  another 
controversy  with  Fryxell,  but  exercised  a  great  influence  over  his 
students,  who  especially  testified  to  their  attachment  after  the 
failure  of  a  prosecution  against  him  for  heresy.  A  number  of  his 
extempore  lectures,  recovered  from  notes,  were  published  in  1856. 
He  also  wrote  a  life  of  Charles  XIV.  (Stockholm,  X844).  Failing 
health  forced  Geijer  to  resign  his  chair  in  1846,  after  which  he 
removed  to  Stockholm' for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  Svenska 
folkets  kistoria^  and  died  there  on  the  a3rd  of  April  X847.  His 
Samlade  skrifter  (13  vols.,  X849-1855;  new  ed.,  1873-1877)  include 
a  large  number  of  philosophical  and  political  essays  contributed 
to  reviews,  particularly  to  Litteraturiiadet  (1838-X839),  a  periodi- 
cal edited  by  himself,  which  attracted  great  attention  in  its  day 
by  its  pronounced  liberal  views  on  public  questions,  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  he  had  defended  in  X828-Z830,  when,  as  again 
in  1840-Z84X,  he  represented  Upsala  University  in  the  Swedish 
diet.  His  poems  were  collected  and  published  as  Skaldestycken 
(Upsala,  1835  and  1878). 

Geijer's  style  is  strong  and  manly.  His  genius  bursts  out  in 
sudden  flashes  that  Ught  up  the  dark  comers  of  history.  A  few 
strokes,  and  a  personality  stands  before  us  instinct  with  life. 
His  language  is  at  once  the  scholar's  and  the  poet's;  with  his 
profoundest  thought  there  beats  in  unison  the  warmest,  the 
noblest,  the  most  patriotic  heart.  Geijer  came  to  the  writing  of 
history  fresh  from  researches  in  the  whole  field  of  Scandinavian 
antiquity,  researches  whose  first-fruits  are  garnered  in  numerous 
articles  in  Iduna^  and  his  masterly  treatise  Om  den  gamla  nordiska 
folknsan,  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  Svenska  folkvisor  which  he 
edited  with  A.  A.  Afzelius  (3  vols.,  X814-X816).  The  development 
of  freedom  is  the  idea  that  gives  unity  to  all  his  historical 
writinn. 

For  Geijer's  bioffraphy,  see  his  own  Minnen  (1814).  which  contains 
copious  extracts  from  his  letters  and  diaries;  B.  E.  MalmstrOm, 
Minnestal  dfver  E.  C.  Geijer^  addressed  to  the  Upsala  students 
'June  6, 1848).  and  printed  among  his  Tal  och  esthetisKa  afhandlingar 
1868),  and  Crunddragen  of  Svenska  viUerhetens  kAfder  (x866>z868) ; 


and  $.  A.  Hollander.  jrtmM4|f£.(;.GM>r(Offbro,x86o).  Seeaho 
lives  of  Geijer  by  J.  Hellstenius  (Stockholm,  1876)  and  J.  Nieksoa 
(Odenae,  1902). 


QDKIBi  SIR  ARCHIBALD  (1835-  ),  Scottish 
was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  a8th  of  jDecember  1835.  He  was 
ed\icated  at  the  high  school  and  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  X855  was  appointed  an  assistant  on  the  Geological  Survey. 
Wielding  the  pen  with  no  less  facility  than  the  hanuner,  he 
inatigurated  his  long  list  of  works  with  The  Story  of  a  Bttddtr; 
or,  Gteaningsfrom  the  Note-Book  of  a  Geologist  (X858).  His  ability 
at  once  attracted  the  notice  of  his  chief.  Sir  Roderick  Murduson, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  lifelong  friendship,  and  whose  biographer 
he  subsequently  became.  With  Murchison  some  of  his  earliest 
work  was  done  on  the  complicated  regions  of  the  Highland 
schists;  and  the  small  geological  map  of  Scotland  published  in 
X862  was  their  joint  work:  a  larger  map  was  issued  by  Geikie  in 
189a.  In  X863  he  published  an  important  essay  "  On  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Glacial  Drift  of  Scotland,"  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Glasgow, 
in  which  the  effects  of  ice  action  in  that  country  were  for  the  first 
time  clearly  and  connectedly  delineated.  In  1865  appeared 
Geikie's  Scenery  of  Scotland  (3rd  edition,  1901),  which  was,  he 
claimed, "  the  first  attempt  to  elucidate  in  some  detail  the  history 
of  the  topography  of  a  country."  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  F.R.  S.  At  this  time  the  Edinburgh  school  of  geologists — 
prominent  among  them  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  with  his  Physical 
Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  JBrtfotit— :were  maintaining  the 
supreme  importance  of  denudation  in  the  configuration  of  land- 
surfaces,  and  particularly  the  erosion  of  valleys  by  the  action  of 
running  water.  Geikie's  book,  based  on  extensive  personal 
knowledge  of  the  country,  was  an  able  contribution  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Edinburgh  school,  of  which  he  himself  soon 
began  to  rank  as  one  of  the  leaders. 

In  1867,  when  a  separate  branch  of  the  Geological  Survey 
was  established  for  Scotland,  he  was  appointed  director.  On 
the  foundation  of  the  Murdiison  professorship  of  geology  and 
mineralogy  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1871,  he  became 
the  first  occupant  of  the  chair.  These  two  appointments  he 
continued  to  hold  till  x88x,  when  he  succeeded  Sir  Andrew 
Ramsay  in  the  joint  offices  of  director-general  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Unitied  Kingdom  and  director  of  the.  museum  of 
practical  geology,  London,  from  which  he  retired  in  February 
X90X.  A  feature  of  his  tenure. of  office  was  the  impetus  given  to 
microscopic  petrography,  a  branch  of  geology  to  which  he  had 
devoted  special  study,  by  a  splendid  collection  of  sections  of 
British  rocks.  Later  he  wrote  two  important  and  interesting 
Survey  Memoirs,  The  Geology  of  Central  and  Western  Fife  and 
Kinross  (1900),  and  The  Gtology  of  Eastern  Fife  (1903). 

From  the  outset  of  his  career,'  when  he  started  to  investigate  the 
geology  of  Skye  and  other  of  the  Western  Isles,  he  took  a  keen 
interest  in  volcanic  geology,  and  in  1871  he  broui^t  before  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  an  outline  of  the  Tertiary  volcanic 
history  of  Britain.  Many  difficult  problems,  however^  remained 
to  be  solved.  Here  he  was  greatly  aided  by  his  extensive  travels, 
not  only  throughout  Europe,  but  in  westem  America.  While  the 
canyons  of  the  Colorado  confirmed  his  long-standing  views  on 
erosion,  the  eruptive  regions  of  Wyoming,  Montana  and  Utah 
supplied  him  with  valuable  data  in  explanation  of  volcanic 
phenomena.  The  results  of  his  further  researches  were  given  in  an 
elaborate  and  charmingly  written  essay  on  "  The  History  of  Vol- 
canic Action  during  the  Tertiary  Period  in  the  British  Isles," 
Trans.  Roy,  Soc.  Edin.,' (1S88).  His  mature  views  on  volcaxuc 
geology  were  given  to  the  world  in  his  presidential  addresses 
to  the  Geological  Sodety  in  X891  and  1892,  and  afterwards 
embodied  in  his  great  work  on  The  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great 
Britain  (1897).  Other  results  of  his  travels  are  collected  in'  his 
Geological  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad  (X882). 

His  experience  as  a  field  geologist  resulted  in  an  admirable 
text-book,  Outlines  of  Field  Geology  (5th  edition,  1900)  After 
editing  and  praaically  re-writing  Jukes's  StudenVs  Manual  ff 
Geology  in  187a,  he  published  in  x88a  a  Texl-Book  and  in  x886  a 
ClasS'Book  of  geology,  which  have  taken  rank  as  standard  works 
of  their  kind.    A  fourth  edition  of  his  Text'Book,  in  two  vols.,  was 
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luucdlD  1903.  Hii  wrilinp  in  markeil  in  ■  higb  dcftn  by  chimi 

given  him  pcculiai  qualifications  u  *  wriier  of  icicn:i£c  bio- 
r»pliy.  »nil  'he  Uemmol  Edvari  Forba  (wilii  G.  Wiison),  and 
Ibou  of  bii  old  cbidB,  Sir  K.  I.  Murchiun  {1  vols.,  1875]  ud  Sit 
Andrew  Crombit  Runsay  (1895),  "e  models  of  what  such  works 
should  be.  His  Fnindtri  0}  Caloty  consisli  of  the  inaugutsi 
aninc  of  Lkiuth  (founded  by  Mrs  G.  H.  WiUiuns]  at  Johns 
HoplLini  Uuivdsiiy,  Baldmore,  delivered  in  iBg?.  In  iSg;  he 
issued  an  admirable  Galagiial  Uaf  of  Buila'd  aid  Wain,  aili 
DtiiriplfK  SnUs.  Id  189S  he  delivered  iJie  Romanes  L«tiircs, 
and  bis  iddreu  waa  published  under  ihe  liile  of  Tyfa  ajScauty 
ami  Ikrir  Infiiteaa  ett  Lileralitri.  The  study  of  geograpby  owes 
ill  improvnl  poailion  In  Gnat  Britain  lar|rcly  to  his  eSorls. 
Among  his  works  on  this  suhjeit  ia  Tkt  TcacliiHi  0/  Gieirafky 
(1887).  His  Suuisk  RimiHiiunca  (1004)  and  Laniuafe  ia 
Hislory  and  ttio  Esiayi  (ifloj)  are  ihimingljr  written  and  full 
of  instruction.     He  was  foreign  lecrelaiy  of  (he  Royal  Society 

in  1909^  president  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1891  and  l891> 
and  piesldent  of  the  British  Associatioc,  1899.  He  received  the 
honour  of  Icnighthood  in  1E91. 

OBIKIE,  JAMES  (1S39-  ],  Scolliih  geologiH.  younger 
brother  ol  Sir  Archibald  Geikie.  was  bom  al  Edinburgh  on  the 
liti  of  August  \iy).  He  waseducatcd  at  the  higb  school  and 
■IDivenity  of  Edinburgh.  He  served  on  the  Geological  Survey 
trom  1S61  until  iSSi,  when  he  succeeded  his  brother  as  Murchi- 
too  proleuor  of  geology  and  mineralogy 
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.  _  of  surface-fe 
by  gladal  aMion.  His  viewi  an 
Gnal  I(t  Ati  and  ill  Rdatitn  la  Ihe  AMiquily  0/  ifnii  (1874; 
3rd  ed.,  iBm).  He  ■»  elected  F.R.S.  in  1B7J.  James 
Geikie  became  Iht  lekder  of  the  school  that  upholds  the  all- 
impoiunl  action  of  land-ice.  as  against  those  geologists  who 
assign  chief  importance  to  the  work  of  pack-ice  and  icebergs, 
Conlinuing  this  line  o(  investigation  in  hii  FrMslara  Eunpi 
(iA8t), he  maintained  the  hypothesis  of  five  inter-Glacial  periods 
in  Great  Britain,  and  argued  that  the  palaeolithic  depojiii  of 
the  neistocene  period  were  not  poll-  but  inlet-  or  pre-GIacial. 
Wa  Fratmenli  ol  Eailk  Loii;  SitUliet  and  Addrtaei,  Cielciital 
tad  Currafkical  (iS«]|  and  Earlk  Sadplnit  (.iftfi)  are  mainly 
concerned  with  the  same  subject.  His  Oii/ffiw]ii/CuJon(i&8«), 
a  standard  teit-book  ol  its  subject,  reached  its  third  edition 
in  18^^  and  in  igoj  he  published  an  important  manual  on 
Slrtidmral  ami  FiM  Cceleiy.  In  1SS7  be  displayed  anolbcr  side 
of  hii  activity  in  a  volume  of  Sangi  and  Lyrks  by  H.  Hdnt  and 
Mtr  Gaman  PetU,  dan,  inlo  En^iik  Ybh.  From  iSES  he  was 
honorary  editor  of  the  Scalliik  Ctopa^kal  Ua%aBHt. 

GBIKIB.  WALTBK  (i795->837).  Scottish  painter,  was  bom  al 
Edinburgh  on  the  9th  of  November  1795.     In  his  second  year 

the  faculty  of  bearing,  but  through  the  careful  attention  of  his 
father  he  was  enabled  10  obtain  a  good  education.  Before  he  had 
the  advantage  of  the  instruction  of  a  master  he  hid  attained  con- 
siderable proGaency  insketchingbothfiguresand  landscapes  from 
nature,  and  in  1819  he  was  admitted  into  the  drawing  academy 
of  the  board  of  Scottish  manufactures.  He  first  eihibited 
in  iSii,  and  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  In  1831.  and  a  fellow  in  1834.  He  died  on  the  ist  of 
Augntt  1R37,  and  was  interred  in  the  Greyfrion  churchyard, 
Edinburgh.  Owing  to  his  want  of  feeling  for  colour,  Geikie  was 
sot  a  Nicceiaful  painter  in  oils,  but  he  sketched  in  India  ink  with 
great  truth  and  humour  the  acenet  and  character!  of  Scottish 
lower-class  life  in  hia  native  dty.  A  series  of  etchings  which 
vhibit  very  high  excellence  were  published  by  him  in  1839-1831, 
and  a  collection  of  eighty-one  of  these  was  republished  poalbu- 
aniiily  in  1841,  with  ■  biographical  introduction  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  LMder,  Bart. 

OBILBH  {or  Giyui)  VON  KAIlERlBERa,  JOHAIIM  (i445~ 
1510),  "  tbe  German  ^vonaroka,"  one  of  the  greatest  ot  the 
popi^ preachers  of  the  isth  untuiy,  wu  bora  at  SchaOkausen 


on  the  i6th  of  March  im5,  but  from  144S  passed  bis  chDdhood 
and  youth  at  KaisenbeiB  in  Upper  Alsace,  from  which  place  his 
current  designation  Ii  derived.  In  i46ohc  entered  Ihe  university 
of  Freiburg  in  Baden,  where,  after  graduation,  he  lectured  for 
some  time  on  the^eiUexluc  of  Peter  Lombard,  thecommenlniies 
of  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  several  of  the  works  of  Anslolle.  A 
living  interest  in  Ibeobgical  subjects,  awakened  by  the  study  of 
John  Genoo,  led  him  in  1471  to  the  university  of  Basel,  a  centre 

Made  a  doctor  of  theology  in  1473,  he  rtcnved  a  professorship 
at  FreibuTS  in  the  following  year;  but  his  lasles,  no  less  than  Ihe 
spiritof  the  s^i  began  to  incline  him  more  strongly  to  the  vocal  ion 
□f  s  preacher,  while  his  fervour  and  eloquence  soon  led  to  hii 
receiving  numerous  invitations  to  the  larger  towns.  Ultimately 
he  accepted  in  1478  a  call  to  the  catbedial  of  Slrasaburg,  where 
he  continued  lo  work  with  few  [ntciruptions  until  within  a  short 
time  of  his  death  on  the  loth  of  Mairh  ijio.  The  beautiful 
pulpit  erected  forbim  in  1481  in  the  Dlveollhecathedral,  when 
the  chapel  of  St  Lawrence  had  proved  too  small,  still  bean 
witness  to  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  as  a  preacher  in  the  im- 

Brant,  Beatus  Rhenanus,  Johann  Reuchlin.  MeUnchthon  and 
''       show  how  great  had  been  the  influencr  of  his  personal 
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'  many  volumes  published  under  his  name  onlv  two 
-  had  the  benefit  of  his  Rviilon,  namely.  Dtr  Stdrn 
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P.  de  Unnil.  

HitUryallluSil-nmaliin. 
[.llaudi,  RuitncyUapadit, 


QBIMnZ,  RAn  BBnm  (1814-1900},  Gem 
bom  at  Allenbuis,  the  capital  of  tbe  duchy  o 
on  tbe  ifith  of  October  1814.  He  was  edu 
veisiiies  of  Berlin  and  Jena,  and  gained  the  f 
geologies]  knowledge  under  F.  A.  IJueratedt.  10  1837  he  took 
tbedegreeof  PhD  with athesijon the MuichelkalkolThuringia. 
In  1850  he  became  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the 
Royal  Polytechnic  School  at  Dresden,  and  in  1837  he  was  made 
director  ol  the  Royal  Mineralogical  and  Geological  Museum, 
he  held  these  posts  until  1894.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
researches  on  the  Carboniferous  and  Cretaceous  rocks  and  fossils 
of  Sasony,  and  in  particular  for  those  relating  to  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  Permian  or  Dyai  formation.  He  described  also  the 
grsptoliles  of  the  local  Siluriao  strata,  and  the  flora  of  the 
Coal-formation  of  Altai  aod  Nebraska.  From  1863  10  1878  he 
wasoneof  tbe  editors  of  the ffflxi/uitrhic*.  Hewasawarded 
IbeMurchisonmedalhy  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  J87S 
He  died  at  Dresden  on  tbe  iSth  of  January  i«oo.  His  son 
Fmni  EtjOEM  Cxtmn  (b.  1854),  professor  of  geology  in  the 
university  of  Rostock,  became  distinguished  for  researches  on 
the  geolcvy  of  Saxony.  Mecklenburg,  &c 

H.  B.  Ceiniii's  publications  were  Dai  Qnadirianiilrinitliirtr  stfir 
KrtidtitbirH  w  DnlaUand  fl&49-l8sD>;  Pu  V      '  ' 
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accomiJishmenis  "),  strictly  the  name  of  the  profession! 
and  singing  ^ris  of  japaiL  The  word  is,  however,  oft 
used  for  tbe  girls  and  women  inhabiting  Shin  Yoshi 
prostitutes' quarter  of  Tokyo     The  training  of  the  ir 
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or  singing  girl,  which  includes  lessons  in  dancing,  begins  ofteA 
as  early  as  her  seventh  year.  Her  apprenticeship  over,  she 
contracts  with  her  employer  for  &  number  of  years,  and  is  seldom 
able  to  reach  independence  except  by  marriage.  There  is  a 
capitation  fee  of  two  yen  per  month  on  the  actual  pinging  girls, 

and  of  one  yen  on  the  apprentices. 
See  Jukichi  Inouye,  Skekkes  of  Tokyo  Life. 

OBISUNGEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  kingdom  of  WOrttem- 
berg,  on  the  Thterbach,  38  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop. 
(1905)  7050*  I^  has  shops  for  the  carving  and  turning  of  bone, 
ivory,  wood  and  horn,  besides  iron-works,  machinery  factories, 
glass-works,  brewing  and  bleaching  works,  &c.  The  church  of 
St  Mary  contains  wood-carving  by  Jdrg  Syrlin  the  Younger. 
Above  the  town  lie  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Helfenstein,  which 
was  destroyed  in  1552.  Having  been  for  a  few  years  in  the 
possession  of  Bavaria,  the  town  passed  to  WQrttemberg  in  18 10. 

See  Weitbrecht,  Wanderunien  dunk  Ceislinum  und  seine  Vmgje- 
hunt  (Stuttgart,  1896). 

OEISSLBR,  HEINRICH  (1814-1879),  German  physicist,  was 
bom  at  the  village  of  Igelshieb  in  Saxe-Meiningen  on  the  36th 
of  May  1814  and  was  educated  as  a  glass-blower,  fn  1854  he 
settled  at  Bonn,  where  he  speedily  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
his  skill  and  ingenuity  of  conception  in  the  fabrication  of  chemical 
and  physical  apparatus.  With  Julius  Pldcker,  in  1852,  he  as- 
certained the  maximum  density  6f  water  to  be  at  3*8'  C.  He 
also  determined  the  coefficient  of  expansion  for  ice  between 
-24"  and  -7°,  and  for  water  freezing  at  o^.  In  1869,  in  con- 
junction with  H.  P.  J.  Vogelsang,  he  proved  the  existence  of 
liquid  carbon  dioxide  in  cavities  in  quartz  and  topaz,  and  later 
he  obtained  amorphous  from  ordinary  phosphorus  by  means  of 
the  electric  current.  He  is  best  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
sealed  glass  tubes  which  bear  his  name,  by  means  of  which  are 
exhibited  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  discharge  of  electri- 
city through  highly  rarefied  vapours  and  gases.  Among  other 
apparatus  contrived  by  him  were  a  vaporimeter,  mercury  air- 
pump,  balances,  normal  thermometer,  and  areometer.  From 
the  university  of  Fbnn,  on  the  occasion  of  its  Jubilee  in  x868,  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  died 
at  Bonn  on  the  34th  of  January  1879. 

See  A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ber,  d.  deuL  chem,  Ces.  p.  148  (1879). 

GELA.  a  city  of  Sicily,  generally  and  almost  certainly  identified 
with  the  modem  Terranova  (q.v.).  It  was  founded  by  Cretan 
and  Rhodian  colonists  in  688  B.C.,  and  itself  founded  Acragas 
(see  AcRiGENTxm)  in  582  B.C.  It  also  had  a  treasure-house  at 
Olympia.  The  town  took  its  name  from  the  river  to  the  east 
(Thucydides  vi.  2),  which  in  turn  was  so  called  from  its  winter 
frost  (ykka  in  the  Sicel  dialect;  cf.  Lat.  gdidus).  The  Rhodian 
settlers  called  it  Lindioi  (see  Lxndus).  Gela  enjoyed  its  greatest 
prosperity  under  Hippocrates  (498--491  B.C.),  whose  dominion 
extended  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  island.  Gelon,  who 
seized  the  tyranny  on  his  death,  became  master  of  Syracuse  in 
485  B.C.,  and  transferred  his  capital  thither  with  half  the  in- 
habitants of  Gela,  leaving  hb  brother  Hiero  to  mie  over  the  rest. 
Its  prosperity  relumed,  however,  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasy- 
bulus  in  466  B.C.,  *  but  in  405  it  was  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians 
and  abandoned  by  Dionysius'  order,  after  his  failure  (p^haps 
due  to  treachery)  to  drive  the  besiegen  away  (£.  A.  Freeman, 
Hist,  of  Sic.  iii.  562  seq.).  The  inhabitants  later  retumed  and 
rebuilt  the  town,  but  it  never  regained  its  position .  In  31 1  B.C. 
Agathocles  put  to  death  5000  of  its  inhabitants;  and  finally, 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Mamertines  about  281  B.C.,  Phintias 
of  Agrigentum  transferred  the  remainder  to  the  new  town  of 
Phintias  (now  Ucata,  q.v.).  It  seems  that  in  Roman  times  they 
still  kept  the  name  of  Gelenses  or  Gdoi  in  their  new  abode  (Th. 
Mommsen  in  CJ.L.  x.,  Berlin,  1883,  p.  737).  (T.  As.) 

OBLADA,  the  Abyssinian  name  of  a  large  species  of  baboon, 
differing  from  the  memben  of  the  genus  Papio  (see  Baboon) 
by  the  nostrils  being  situated  some  dbtance  above  the  extremity 
of  the  muzzle,  and  hence  made  the  type  of  a  separate  genus, 
under  the  name  of  Tkeropitkectu  gelada.  In  the  heavy  mantle 
of  long  brown  hair  covering  the  fore-quarters  of  the  old  males, 
>  Aeschylus  died  there  in  456  B.C. 


with  the  exception  of  the  bare. chest,  which  is  reddish  fiesh-coloiir, 
the  gelada  recalls  the  Arabian  baboon  (Papio  hamadryas),  and 
from  this  common  feature  it  has  been  proposed  to  place  the  two 
species  in  the  same  genus.  The  gelada  inhabits  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  where,  like  other  baboons,  it  descends  in  droves  to 
pillage  cultivated  lands.  A  second  species,  or  race,  Tkeropitheeus 
obscuruSf  distinguished  by  its  darker  hairs  and  the  presence  of 
a  bare  flesh-coloured  ring  round  each  eye,  inhabits  the  eastern 
confines  of  Abyssinia.  (R.  L.*) 

GBLASIUS.  the  name  of  two  popes. 

Gelasius  I.,  pope  from  492  to  496,  was  the  successor  of  Fdix 
III.  He  confirmed  the  estrangement  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  by  insisting  on  the  removal  of  the  name  of 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  from  the  diptychs.  He  is  the 
author  of  De  duabus  in  Ckristo  naiuris  adversus  Eutycken  tt 
Nestorium.  A  great  number  of  his  letters  has  also  come  down 
to  us.  Hb  name  has  been  attached  to  a  Uber  Sacramentontm 
anterior  to  that  of  St  Gregory,  but  he  can  have'  composed  only 
certain  parts  of  it.  As  to  the  so-called  Decrelum  Gdasii  de  Ubris 
rccipiendis  el  non  recipiendis,  it  also  is  a  compilation  of  documents 
anterior  to  Gelasius,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  (}ela8ius*s 
t^ntributions  to  it.  At  all  events,  as  we  know  it,  it  is  of  Roman 
origin,  and  6th-century  or  later.  (L.  D.*} 

Gelasius  II.  (Giovanni  Coniulo),  pope  from  the  24th  of 
January  xii8  to  the  29th  of  January  11 19,  was  bom  at  Gaeta 
ofan  illustrious  family.  He  became  a  monk  of  Monte  Casstno, 
was  taken  to  Rome  by  Urban  II.,  and  made  chancellor  and 
cardinal-deacon  of  Sta  Maria  in  Cosmedln.  Shortly  after  his 
unanimous  election  to  succeed  Paschal  II.  he  was  sdzed  by 
Cencius  Frang^'pane,  a  partisan  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  but  freed 
by  a  general  uprising  of  the  Romans  in  his  behalf.  The  emperor 
drove  Gelasius  from  Rome  in  March,  pronounced  his  election 
null  and  void,  and  set  up  Burdinus,  archbishop  of  Braga,  as 
antipope  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VIIL  (Selasius  fled  to 
Gaeta,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  on  the  9th  of  March  and  00 
the  following  day  received  episcopal  consecration.  He  at  once 
excommunicated  Henry  and  the  antipope  and,  under  Norman 
protection,  was  able  to  return  to  Rome  in  July;  but  the  dis- 
turbances  of  the  imperialist  party,  espedally  of  the  Frangipani, 
who  attacked  the  pope  while  celebrating  mass  in  the  church 
of  St  Prassede,  compelled  Gelasius  to  go  once  more  into  exile. 
He  set  out  for  France,  consecrating  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  on  the 
way,  and  arrived  at  Marseilles  in  October.  He  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  at  Avignon,  Mbnlpellier  and  other  cities, 
held  a  synod  at  Vienne  in  January  1x19,  and  was  planning  to 
hold  a  general  council  to  settle  the  investiture  contest  when  he 
died  ajL  Cluny.    His  successor  was  Calixtus  IL 

His  letters  are  in  J.  P.  Miene,  Patrol.  LaL  vol.  163.  TheoqKinal 
life  by  PanduU  is  in  J.  M.  Watterich.  Pontif.  Roman,  vitae  (Ldpag, 
1862),  and  there  b  an  important  digest  of  nb  bulb  and  official  acts 
in  Taff6-Wattenbach,  Regesta  pontif.  Roman.  (1885-1888). 

See  J.  Laneen,  Gesckickte  der  rdmischen  Kircke  von  Gregor  VI J.  bis 
Innocent  III.  (Bonn,  1893);  F.  Grtsoroviut,.  Rome  in  tke  liiddU 
Ages,  vol.  4,  trans,  by  Mrs  G.  W;  Hamilton  (London.  1896);  A. 
Vy^Lgner,  Dte  unterilatiscken  Notmannen  und  das  Papsttum,  108&* 
1150  (Breslau,  1885);  W.  von  Gleaebrecht.  CesckicJUo  der  deniuken 
Kaiserzeit,  Bd.iii.  (Brunswick,  1890};  G. -Richter,  Annalen  der 
deutscken  Gesckickte  im  Mittelaller,  iii.  (Halle»  1898);  H.  H.  Milman, 
Latin  CkrisUanity,  vol.  4  (London,  1899).  (C  H.  Ha.) 

GBLAIT,  a  (^eoigian  monastery  in  Russian  Transcaucasia, 
in  the  government  of  Kutab,  ix  m.  E.  of  the  town  of  Kutais, 
standing  on  a  rocky  spur  (705  ft.  above  sea-level)  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rion.  It  was  founded  in  XX09  by  the  Georgian  king  David 
the  Renovator.  The  principal  church,  a  sandstone  cathedral, 
dales  from  the  end  of  the  preceding  century,  and  contains  the 
royal  crown  of  the  former  Georgian  kingdom  of  Imeretia,  besides 
ancient  MSS.,  ecclesiological  fumiture,  and  fresco  portraits  of 
the  kings  of  Imeretia.  Here  also,  in  a  separate  chapel,  b  the 
tomb  of  David  the  Renovator  (1089-1x25)  and  part  of  the  iron 
gate  of  the  town  of  Ganja  (now  Elisavetpol),  which  that  monardi 
brought  away  as  a  trophy  of  hb  capture  of  the  place. 

OQiATIN,  or  Gelatine,  the  substance  which  passes  into 
solution  when  "  collagen,"  the  ground  substance  of  bone, 
cartilage  and  white  fibrous  tissue,  b  treated  with  boiling  water 
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or  dilute  adds.  It  is  especially  characterized  by  its  property  of 
forming  a  jelly  at  ordinary  temperature,  becoming  liquid  when 
heated,  and  resolidifying  to  a  jelly  on  coob'ng.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Fr.  gtialtHe,  and  Ital.  gdatina,  from  the  Lat. 
gdatat  that  which  is  frozen,  congealed  or  stiff.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
origin  cognate  with  "  jelly,"  which  came  through  the  Fr.  gtiee 
from  the  same  Latin  originaL 

The  "collagen,"  obtained  from  tendons  and  connective 
tissues,  also  occurs  in  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye, 
and  in  fish  scales.  Cartilage  was  considered  to  be  composed  of  a 
substance  chondrigen,  which  gave  chondrin  or  cartilage-glue  on 
boiling  with  water.  Recent  researches  make  it  probable  that 
cartilage  contains  (x)  chondromucotd,  (3)  chondroitin-sulphuric 
acid,  (3)  collagen,  (4)  an  albumoid  present  in  old  but  not  in 
young  cartilage;  whikt  chondrin  is  a  mixture  of  gelatin  and 
miidn.  "  Bone  collagen,"  or  "  ossein,"  constitutes,  with  caldum 
salts,  the  ground  substance  of  bones.  Gelatin  consists  of  two 
substances,  glutin  and  chondrin;  the  former  is  the  main  con- 
stituent of  skin-gelatin,  the  latter  of  bone-gelatin. 

True  gelatigenous  tissue  occurs  in  all  mature  vertebrates,  with 
the  single  exception,  according  to  E.  F  I.  Hoppe>Seyler,  of  the 
Ampkioxus  lancedatus,  Gelatigenous  tissue  was  discovered  by 
Hoppe-Seyler  in  the  cephalopoda  Octopus  and  Sepiohf  but  in  an 
extension  of  his  experiments  to  other  invertebrates,  as  cock- 
chafers and  Anodon  and  Unto,  no  such  tissue  could  be  detected. 
Neither  glutin  nor  chondrin  occurs  ready  formed  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  they  separate  when  the  tissues  are  b<nled  with 
water  A  similar  substance,  vegetable  gelatin,  is  obtained  from 
certain  mosses. 

Pure  gelatin  is  an  amorphous,  brittle,  nearly  transparent 
substance,  faintly  yellow,  tasteless  and  inodorous,  neutral  in 
reaction  and  unaltered  by  exposure  to  dry  air.  Its  com- 
position is  in  round  numbers  C>"50,  H»7,  N<"x8,  0"«35%; 
sulphur  is  also  present  in  an  amount  varying  from  0*35  to 

0-7%. 

Nothing  is  known  with  any  certainty  as  to  its  chemical  con- 
stitution, or  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  formed  from  albuminoids. 
It  exhibits  in  a  general  way  a  connexion  with  that  large  and  im- 
portant class  of  animal  substances  called  proteids,  being,  like  them, 
amorphous,  soluble  in  adds  and  alkalis^  and  giving  in  solution  a 
left-handed  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization.  Nevertheless,  the 
ordinary  well-recognized  reactions  for  proteids  are  but  faintly 
observed  in  the  case  of  gelatin,  and  the  only  substances  which  at 
once  and  freely  precipitate  it  from  solution  are  mercuric  chloride, 
strong  alcohol  and  tannic  acid. 

Altnough  gelatin  in  a  dry  sute  is  unalterable  by  exposure  to  air, 
its  solution  exhibits,  like  all  the  protdd?,  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  putrefaction;  but  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  process  in  the 
case  of  gelatin  is  that  the  solution  assumes  a  transient  add  reaction. 
The  ultimate  products  of  this  decomposition  are  the  same  as  are 
produced  l>y  prolonged  boiling  with  acid.  It  has  been  found  that 
oxalic  acid,  over  and  above  the  action  common  to  all  dilute  acids 
of  preventing  the  solidification  of  gelatin  solutions,  has  the  further 
property  of  preventing  in  a  laree  measure  this  tendency  to  putrefy 
when  the  gelatin  is  treated  with  hot  solutions  of  this  acid,  and  then 
freed  from  adhering  acid  by  means  of  calcium  carbonate.  Gelatin 
so  treated  has  been  called  metaielatin. 

In  spite  of  the  marked  tendency  of  gelatin  solutions  to  develop 
'erment-organisms  and  undergo  putrefaction,  the  stability  of  the 
substance  in  the  dry  state  is  such  that  it  has  even  been  used,  and 
with  some  success,  as  a  means  of  preserving  perishable  foods.  The 
process,  invented  by  Dr  Campbell  Morfit,  consists  in  impregnating 
the  foods  with  gelatin,  and  then  drying  them  till  about  10%  or 
less  of  water  is  present.  Milk  gelatinized  in  this  way  is  superior  in 
several  respects  to  the  products  of  the  ordinary  condensation  process, 
more  especially  in  the  retentbn  of  a  mucn  larger  proportion  of 
albuminoids. 

Gelatin  has  a  marked  affinity  for  water,  abstracting  it  from  ad- 
mixture with  alcohol,  for  example.  Solid  gelatin  steeped  for  some 
hours  in. water  absorbs  a  cerUin  amount  and  swells  up,  in  which 
condition  a  gentle  heat  serves  to  convert  it  into  a  liquid;  or  this 
may  be  readily  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  alkali  or 
mineral  acid,  or  by  strong  acetic  aad.  In  the  last  case,  however, 
or  if  we  use  the  mineral  acids  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  the 


*  solutions  at  a  high,  or  of  weak  solutions  at  a  lower  temperature,  the 
characteristic  oroperties  of  gelatin  arc  impaired  and  ultimately 
destroyed.  Alter  this  treatment  it  acts  less  powerfully  as  a  glue, 
kncs  tu  tendency  to  solidify,  and  becomes  increasiagly  soluble  in 


cold  water;  nevertheless  the  solutions  yield  on  predisitation  with 
alcohol  a  substance  identical  in  composition  with  gelatin. 

By  prolonged  boiling  in  contact  with  hydrolytK  agents,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid  or  caustic  alkali,  it  yields  quantities  of  leucin  and 
glycocoll  (so-called  "  sugar  of  gelatin,"  thu  being  the  method  by 
wnich  glycocoll  was  first  prepared),  but  no  tyrosin.  In  this  last 
respect  It  differs  from  the  great  body  of  proteids,  the  characteristic 
solid  products  of  the  decomposition  ca  which  are  leucin  and  tyrosin. 

Gdatin  occurs  in  commerce  in  varying  degrees  of  purity,  the 
purer  form  obtained  from  skins  and  bones  (to  which  this  article 
is  restricted)  is  oamed  gelatin;  a  preparation  of  great  purity  is 
"  patent  isinglass,"  while  isinglass  (q.v,)  itself  is  a  fish-gelatin; 
less  pure  forms  constitute  glue  (^.v.),  while  a  dilute  aqueous 
solution  appears  in  commerce  as  size  (q.v.).  The  manufacture 
follows  much  the  same  lines  as  that  of  glue,  but  it  is  essential 
that  the  raw  materials  must  be  carefully  sdected,  and  in  view  of 
the  consumption  of  most  of  the  gelatin  in  the  kitchen — for  soups, 
jdlies,  &c. — great  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  purity  and 
deanliness. 

If)  the  manufacture  of  bone-gelatin  the  sorted  bones  are  de- 
greased  as  in  the  case  of  glue  manufacture,  and  then  transferred 
to  vats  containing  a  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  by  whk:h  means  most 
of  the  mineral  matter  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  bones  become  flexible. 
Instead  of  hydrochloric  add  some  French  makers  use  phosphoric 
acid.  After  bdng  well  washed  with  water  to  remove  all  traces  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  bones  are  bleached  by  leading  in  sulphur 
dioxide.  They  are  now  transfeiTed  to  the  extractors,  and  heated 
by  steam,  care  bdng  taken  that  the  temperature  does  not  exceed 
85*  C.  The  digestion  is  repeated,  and  the  runnings  are  clarified, 
concentrated,  re-bleached  and  jellied  as  with  glue.  Skin-gelatin 
is  manufactured  in  the  same  way  as  skin-glue.  After  steeping  in 
lime  pits  the  selected  skins  are  digested  three  times;  the  first  and 
second  runnings  are  worked  up  for  gelatin,  while  the  third  are 
filtered  for  "  size." 

Vqcctable  gelatin  is  manufactured  from  a  seaweed,  genus  Lamta- 
arta;  from  the  tei^:usa,  an  American  seaweed,  and  from  Irish  moss. 
The  Laminarta  is  first  extracted  with  water,  and  the  residue  with 
sodium  carbonate;  the  filtrate  is  acidified  with  hydrochk>ric  acid 
and  the  predpitated  aleinic  add  washed  and  bleached.  It  is  then 
dissolved  in  an  alkali,  the  solution  concentrated,  and  cooled  down 
by  running  over  horizontal  glass  plates.  Flexible  colouriess  sheets 
resembling  animal  gelatin  are  thus  obtained.  In  America  the  weed 
is  simply  Doiled  with  water,  the  solution  filtered,  and  cooled  to  a 
thick  jelly.  Irish  moss  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  Both  tengusa 
and  Irish  moss  yield  a  gelatin  suitable  for  most  purposes;  tengusa 
gelatin  clarifies  liquids  in  the  same  wav  as  isinglass,  and  forms  a 
harder  and  firmer  icily  than  ordinary  Eclatin. 

AppliaUums  of  Cetattn. — ^First  and  foremost  is  the  use  of  gelatin 
as  a  food-stuff — in  jellies,  soups,  &c.  Referring  to  the  articles  GluEj 
Isinglass  and  Sizs  for  the  special  applications  of  these  forms  of 
gelatin,  we  here  enumerate  the  more  important  uses  of  ordinary 
gelatin.  In  photography  it  b  employed  in  carbon-processes,  its 
Use  depending  on  the  fact  that  when  treated  with  potassium  bi- 
chromate and  exposed  to  light,  it  is  oxidized  to  insoluble  com- 
pounds; it  plays  a  part  in  many  other  processes.  A  solution  of 
gelatin  containing  readily  crystallized  salts — alum,  nitre,  &c. — 
solidifies  with  the  formation  01  pretty  designs;  this  is  the  basis  of 
the  so-called  "crystalline  glass  used  for  purposes  of  ornament- 
ation. It  is  also  used  for  coating  pills  to  prevent  them  adhering 
together  and  to  make  them  tasteless.  Compounded  with  various 
mineral  salts,  the  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  calcium,  magneuum 
and  aluminium,  it  yields  a  valuable  ivory  substitute.  It  also  plays 
a  part  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  leather,  of  India  inks,  and  of 
artificial  silk  (the  Vanduara  Company  processes). 

OELDBRLAND,  Gelders,  or  Gueldees,  formerly  a  duchy  of 
the  Empire,  on  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Yssel,  bounded  by 
Friesland,  Westphalia,  Brabant,  Holland  and  the  Zuider  Zee; 
part  of  which  has  become  the  province  of  Holland,  dealt  with 
separaldy  below.  The  territory  of  the  later  duchy  of  Gelderland 
was  inhabited  at  thebeginningof  theChristian  era  by  the  Teutonic 
tribes  of  the  Sicambri  and  the  Batavi,  and  later,  during  the 
period  of  the  decfine  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  the  Chamavi  and 
other  Frank  peoples.  It  formed  part  of  the  Caroling  kingdom  of 
Austrasia,  and  was' divided  into  pagi  or  gauen,  ruled  by  official 
counts  (comites-graoen).  In  843,  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  it 
became  part  of  Lotharingia  (Lorraine),  and  in  879  was  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  East  Franda  (Germany)  by  the  treaty  of 
Meerssen.  The  nudeus  of  the  later  county  and  duchy  was  the 
gau  or  district  surrounding  the  town  of  Gdder  or  GcIre,  l3ang 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Niers,  and  since  17x5  iaduded  in 
Rhenish  Pnisda. 

Theetilyhistoiylslnvolvedinmucbdbioirity.    There  were  in 
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ihe  I  ith  century  a  number  of  counts  ruling  in  various  parts  of 
what  was  afterwards  known  as  Gelderland.  Towards  the  dose 
of  that  century  Gerard  of  Waasenburg,  who  besides  the  county  of 
Gelre  ruled  over  portions  of  Hamalant  and  Teiaterbant,  acquired 
a  dominant  position  amongst  his  neighbours.  He  is  generally 
reckoned  as  the  first  hereditary  cotmt  of  Gelderland  (d.  1117/8)* 
His  son,  Gerard  U. — the  Long— (d.  1131),  married  Irmin- 
gardis,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Otto,  count  of  Zutpheo,  and 
their  son,  Henry  I.  (d.  11 82),  inherited  both  countships.  His 
successors  Otto  I.  (1182-1207)  and  Gerard  III.  (1307-1229) 
were  lovers  of  peace  and  strong  supporters  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
emperors,  through  whose  favour  they  were  able  to  increase  their 
territories  by  acquisitions  in  the  districts  of  Veluwe  and  Betuwc. 
He  acted  as  guardian  to  his  nephew  Floris  IV  of  Holland  during 
his  minority  Otto  II.,  the  Lame  (122^1271),  fortified  sever^ 
towns  and  bestowed  privileges  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  trade.  He  became  a  person  of  so  much  importance 
that  he  was  urged  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  dignity  of  emperor. 
He  preferred  to  support  the  claims  of  his  cousin,  WiUiam  II.  of 
Holland  In  return  for  the  loan  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
William  gave  to  him  the  city  of  Nijmwegen  in  pledge.  His  son 
Rcinald  I.  (d.  1326)  married  Irmingardis,  heiress  of  Limburg,. 
and  in  right  of  his  wife  laid  claim  to  the  duchy  against  Adolf  of 
Berg,  who  had  sold  his  rights  to  John  I.  of  Brabant.  War 
followed,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  1288  Reinald,  who  meantime 
had  also  sold  his  rights  to  the  count  of  Luxemburg,  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Woeringen.  In  this  battle  the 
count  of  Luxemburg  was  slain,  and  Reinald  had  to  surrender  his 
claims  as  the  price  of  his  defeat  to  John  of  Brabant  In  1310,  in 
return  for  his  support,  Rcinald  received  from  the  emperor  Henry 
VII  for  all  his  territories  primUgium  de  non  tvocando^  t.e.  the 
exemption  of  his  subjects  from  the  liability  to  be  sued  before  any 
court  outside  his  jurisdiction.  In  131 7  he  was  made  a  prince  of 
the  Empire  A  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Woeringen  had 
affected  his  brain,  and  an  insurrection  against  him  was  in  1316 
headed  by  his  son  Reinald,  who  assumed  the  government  under 
the  title  of  "  Son  of  the  Count."  Reinald  I.  was  finally  in  1320 
immured  in  prison,  where  he  died  in  1326. 

Rcinald  II.,  the  Black  (1326-1343),  was  one  of  the  foremost 
princes  in  the  Netherlands  of  his  day  He  married  (i)  Sophia, 
heiress  of  Mechlin,  and  (2)  in  1331  Eleanor,  sister  of  Edward  HI. 
of  England.  By  purchase  or  conquest  he  added  considerably  to 
his  territories.  He  did  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
country,  to  foster  trade,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  towns, 
and  to  maintain  order  and  security  in  his  lands  by  wise  laws  and 
firm  administration.  In  1338  the  title  of  duke  was  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian,  who  at  the  same 
time  granted  to  him  the  fief  of  East  Friesland.  He  died  in  1343, 
leaving  three  daughters  by  his  first  marriage,  and  two  sons, 
Reinald  and  Edward,  both  minors,  by  Eleanor  of  England.  His 
elder  son  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  succeeded  to  the  duchy  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Eleanor.  Declared  of  age  two 
years  later,  the  youthful  Reinald  III.  found  himself  involved  in 
many  difficulties  through  the  struggles  between  the  rival  factions 
named  after  the  two  noble  families  of  Bronkhorst  and  Hekeren. 
What  was  the  quarrel  between  them,  and  what  the  causes  they 
represented,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  There  is 
good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that' they  were  the  counterparts 
of  the  contemporary  Cod  and  Hook  parties  in  Holland,  and  of 
the  Schieringers  and  Vetkoopers  in  Friesland.  In  Gelderland  the 
quarrel  between  them  was  converted  into  a  dynastic  struggle, 
the  Hekeren  recognizing  Duke  Reinald,  while  the  Bronkhorstcn 
set  up  his  yoimger  brother  Edward.  At  the  battle  of  Tiel  (1361) 
Reinald  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  Edward  held  the 
duchy  till  1371.  He  was  a  good  and  successful  ruler,  and  his 
death  by  an  arrow  woundj  after  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  duke 
of  Brabant  near  Baesweller  (August  137 1),  was  a  loss  to  his 
country.  He  was  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  and  left  no  heirs. 
Reinald  was  now  taken  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been 
confined  to  reign  once  more,  but  his  health  was  broken  and  he 
died  childleft  three  years  afterwards.  The  war  of  factions  agun 
broke  out,  the  half-oatcrs  of  Rdnald  m.  and  Edward  both 


claiming  the  inheritance,  the  elder,  Matilda  (Macbteld),  in  her 
own  right,  the  younger  Mafia  on  bdialf  of  her  seven-year-old  boy 
William  of  julich,  as  the  only  male  representative  of  the  family. 
The  Hekeren  supported  Matilda,  the  Bronkhorstcn  William  of 
Jttlich.  The  war  of  succession  lasted  till  1379,  and  ended  in 
William's  favour,  the  emper<v  Wenceslas  (Wenzel)  recognizing 
him  as  duke  four  years  later. 

Duke  William  was  able,  restless  and  adventurous,  an  ideal 
knight  of  the  palmy  days  of  chivalry.  He  took  part  in  no  less 
than  five  crusades  with  the  Teutonic  order  against  the  heathen 
Lithuanians  and  Prussians.  In  1393  he  inherited  the  dudiy  of 
Jttlich,  and  died  in  1403.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  Ivother, 
Reinald  IV  (d.  1423),  in  the  united  sovereignty  of  Gelderland, 
Zutphen  and  Jttlich,  who,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  made 
before  his  accession,  ceded  the  town  of  Emmerich  to  Duke  Adolf 
of  Cleves.  He  took  the  part  of  his  brother-in-law,  John  of  Arkel, 
against  William  VI.  of  Holland,  and  in  a  war  of  several  years* 
duration  was  not  successful  in  preventing  the  Arkel  territory 
being  incorporated  in  Holland.  On  his  death  without  le^timate 
issue,  Gelderland  passed  to  the  young  Arnold  of  Egmont,  grand- 
son of  his  sister  Johanna,  who  had  married  John,  lord  of  Arkel, 
their  daughter  Maria  (d  1415)  being  the  wife  of  John,  count  of 
Egmont  (d.  1451)  Arnold  was  recognized  as  duke  in  1424  by 
the  emperor  Sigismund,  but  in  the  following  year  the  emperor 
revoked  his  decision  and  bestowed  the  duchy  upon  Adolf  of  Berg. 
Arnold  in  retaliation  laid  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Jttlich,  which  had 
likewise  been  granted  to  Adolf  by  Sigismund,  and  a  war  followed 
in  which  the  cities  and  nobles  of  Gelderland  stood  by  Arnold,  it 
ended  in  Arnold  retaining  Gelderland  and  Zutphen,  and  Gerard, 
the  son  of  Adolf  (d.  1437),  being  acknowledged  as  duke  of  Jttlich. 
To  gain  the  support  of  the  esutes  of  Gelderland  in  this  war  of 
succession,  Arnold  had  been  compelled  to  make  many  cpnccssions 
limiting  the  ducal  prerogatives,  uid  granting  large  powers  to  a 
council  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  nobles  and  the  four 
chief  cities,  and  his  extravagance  and  exactions  led  to  continual 
conflicts,  in  which  the  prince  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  subjects.  In  his  later  years  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  headed  by  his  wife,  the  violent  and  ambitious 
Catherine  of  Cleves,  and  his  son  Adolf.  Arnold  was  at  first 
successful  and  Adolf  had  to  go  into  exile;  but  he  returned,  and  in 
1465,  having  taken  his  father  prisoner  by  treachery,  interned  him 
in  the  castle  of  Buren.  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  now  seised 
the  opportunity  to  intervene.  In  147 1  he  forced  Adolf  to  release 
his  father,  who  sold  the  reversion  of  the  duchy  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  for  92,000  golden  gulden.  'On  the  23rd  of  February 
1473  Arnold  died,  and  Charles  of  Burgundy  became  duke  of 
Gdderland.  His  succession  was  not  unopposed.  Nijmwegen 
offered  an  heroic  resistance  and  only  fell  after  a  long  siege.  After 
Charles's  death  in  1477  Adolf  was  released  from  the  captivity  in 
which  he  had  been  held,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party 
in  the  powerful  city  of  Ghent,  which  sought  to  settle  the  disputed 
succession  by  forcing  a  match  between  him  and  Mary,  the  hdress 
of  Burgundy.  On  the  29th  of  June  1477,  however,  he  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Toumai;  and  Mary  gave  her  hand  to  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  afterwards  emperor.  Catherine,  Adolf's  sister,  made 
an  attempt  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  son  Charles  to  the  duchy* 
but  by  1483  Maximilian  had  crushed  all  opposition  and  estab- 
lished hiinsdf  as  duke  of  Gdderland. 

Charles  of  Egmont,  however,  did  not  suncnder  his  daims,  but 
with  the  aid  of  the  French  collected  an  army,  and  in  the  course 
of  1492  and  1493  succeeded  in  reconquering  his  inheritance.  The 
efforts  of  Maximilian  to  recover  the  country  were  vain,  and  the 
successive  governors  of  the  Netherlands,  Philip  the  Fair  and  his 
sister  Margaret,  fared  no  better.  In  1507  Charics  of  Egmont 
invaded  Holland  and  Brabant,  captured  Harderwijk  and  Bommd 
in  1511,  threatened  Amsterdam  in  1512,  and  took  Groningcn. 
It  was,  undoubtedly,  a  great  and  heroic  achievement  for  the  ruler 
of  a  petty  state  like  Gdderland  thus  to  assert  and  maintain  his 
independence  for  a  long  period  against  the  overwhdming  power  • 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  was  not  till  1528  that  the  emperor 
CharlesV.  could  force  him  to  accept  the  compromise  of  the  treaty 
of  Gorichen,  by  which  he  recdved  Gdderland  and  Zutphen  for 
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life  as  fiefs  of  the  Empire.  In  1 534  the  duke/who  was  childless, 
attempted  to  transfer  the  reversion  of  Gclderiand  to  France,  but 
this  project  was  violently  resisted  by  the  estates  of  the  duchy,  and 
Charles  was  compelled  by  them  in  1 538  to  appoint  as  his  successor 
William  V.— the  Ricb— of  Cleves  (d.  159a).  Charles  died  the 
same  year,  and  William,  with  the  aid  of  the  French,  succeeded  in 
maintaining  htt  position  in  Gddeiland  for  several  years.  The 
Habsburg  power  was,  however,  in  the  end  too  great  for  hjm>  and 
he  was  forced  to  cede  the  duchy  to  Charles  V.  by  the  treaty  of 
Venloo,  signed  on  the  7th  of  S^tember  1543. 

Gelderland  was  now  definitely  amalgamated  with  the  Habsburg 
dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  until  the  revolt  of  the  Low 
Countries  led  to  its  partition.  In  x  S79  the  nwthem  and  greater 
part,  comprising  the  three  "  quarters  "  of  Nijmwegen,  Arnhem 
and  Zutphen,  joined  the  Union  of  Utrecht  and  became  the 
province  of  Gelderland  in  the  Dutch  republic  Only  the  quarter 
of  Roermonde  remained  subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  was 
called  Spanish  Gelderland.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1715)  this 
was  ceded  to  Prussia  with  the  exception  of  Venloo,  which  fell  to 
the  United  Provinces,  and  Roermonde,  which,  with  the  remaining 
Spanish  Netherlands,  passed  to  Austria.*  Of  this,  part  was  ceded 
to  France  at  the  peace  of  Basel  in  1795,  and  the  whole  by  the 
treaty  of  Lun^ville  in  1 801,  when  it  received  the  name  of  the 
department  of  the  Roer.  By  the  peace  of  Paris  of  1814  the  bulk 
of  Gelderland  was  incorporated  in  the  United  Netherlands,  the 
remainder  falling  to  Prussia,  where  it  forms  the  circle  of 
DOsseldorf. 

The  rise  of  the  towns  in  Gelderland  began  in  the  Z3th  century, 
river  commerce  and  markets  being  the  chief  cause  of  their 
prosperity,  but  they  never  attained  to  the  importance  of  the 
larger  dties  in  Holland  and  Utrecht,  much  less  to  that  of  the 
great  Flemoh  municipalities.  They  differed  also  from  the  Flemish 
cities  in  the  nature  of  their  privileges  and  inununities,  as  th^  did 
not  possess  the  rights  of  communes,  but  only  those  of  "  free 
cities  "  of  the  Rhenish  type.  The  power  of  the  feudal  lord  over 
them  was  much  greater.  The  states  of  Gelderland  first  became  a 
considerable  power  in  the  land  during  the  reign  of  Arnold  of 
Egmont  (1433-1473).  Their  claim  to  large  privileges  and  a 
considerable  share  in  the  government  of  the  cotmty  were  formu- 
lated in  a  document  drawn  up  at  Nijmwegen  in  April  1436. 
These  the  duke  had  to  concede,  and  to  agree  further  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  council  to  assist  him  in  his  administrati<m.  From  this 
time  the  absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign  in  Gelderland  was 
broken.  The  states  consbted  of  two  members— the  nobility  and 
the  towns.  The  towns  were  divided  into  four  separate  districts 
or  "  quarters  "  named  after  the  chief  town  in  each — Nijmwegen, 
Arnhem,  Zutphen  and  Roermonde.  In  the  time  of  the  republic, 
as  has  been  stated  above,  the  province  of  Gelderland  comprised 
the  three  first-named  "  quarters  "  only.  The  three  quarters  had 
ejsch  of  them  peculiar  rights  and  customs,  and  their  representa- 
tives met  together  in  a  separate  assembly  before  taking  part  in 
the  diet  {landdag)  of  the  sUtes.  The  nobility  possessed  great 
influence  in  Gelderland  and  retained  it  in  the  time  of  the 
republic.  (G.  E.) 

OELDBRLAMD  (Gudders),  a  province  of  HoUand,  bounded  S. 
by  Rhenish  Prussia  and  North  Brabant,  W.  by  Utrecht  and 
South  Holland,  N.  by  the  Zuider  Zee,  N.E.  by  Overyael,  and  S.£. 
by  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia.  It  has  an  area  of  1906 
sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  (1900)  of  566,549.  Historically  it  was  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Gelderland,  which  is  treated  separately  above. 

The  main  portion  of  Gelderland  north  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Old  Ysd  forms  as  it  were  an  extension  of  the  province  of  Overysel, 
being  composed  of  diluvial  sand  and  gravel,  covered  with  sombre 
heaths  and  patches  of  fen.  South  of  this  line,  however,  the  soil 
Consists  of  fertile  river-day.  The  northern  portion  is  divided  by 
the  New  (or  Gelders)  Ysel  into  two  distinct  regions,  namely,  the 
Veluwe  ("  bad  land  ")  on  the  west,  and  the  former  countriiip  of 
Zutphen  on  the  €ust.  In  this  last  division  the  ground  slopes 
downwards  from  south-east  to  north-west  (131  to  26  ft.)  and  is 
intersected  by  several  fertilizing  streams  which  flow  in  the  same 
direction  to  join  the  Ysel.  The  extreme  eastern  comer  is  occupied 
by  older  Tertiary  loam,  which  is  used  for  making  bricks,  and 


upon  this  and  the  river-banks  art  the  most  fertile  spots,  woods, 
cultivated  land,  pastures,  towns  and  villages.  The  highlands  of 
the  Veluwe  lying  west  of  the  Ysd  really  extend  as  far  as  the 
Crooked  Rhine  and  the  Vecht  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  but  are 
slightly  detached  from  the  Utrecht  liUls  by  the  soicalled  Gdders 
valley,  which  forms  the  botmdary  between  the  two  provinces. 
This  valley  extends  from  the  Rhine  along  the  Grift,  theLuntersche 
Beek,  and  the  Eem  to  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  would  still  offer  an 
outlet  in  this  direction  to  the  Rhine  at  high  water  if  it  were  not  for 
the  river  dikes.  The  two  main  ridges  of  the  Vduwe  hills  (164  and 
360  ft.)  extend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Arnhem  north  to 
Harderwyk  and  north-east  to  Hattem.  In  the  south  they  stretch 
themsdvcs  along  the  banks  of  thfc  Rhine,  forming  a  strip  of 
picturesque  river  scenery ^made  up  of  the  varied  dements  of 
sandhills  and  trees,  c&y-lands  and  pastures.  A  large  number  of 
country-houses  and  vHUs  are  to  be  found  here,  and  the  river-side 
villages  of  Dieren,  Vdp  and  Renkum.  All  over  the  Vduwe,  are 
heaths,  scantily  cultivated,  with  fields  of  rye  and  buckwheat, 
cattle  of  inferior  quality,  and  sheep,  and  a  sparse  population. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  cultivation  of  wood,  espedally  of  fir 
and  copse,  while  tobacco  plantations  are  found  at  Nykerk  and 
Wageningen. 

The  southern  division  of  the  province  presents  a  very  different 
aspect,  and  contains  many  old  towns  and  villages.  It  is  watered 
by  the  three  large  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Waal  and  the  Maas,  and 
has  a  levd  day  soil,  varied  only  by  isolated  hills  and  a  sandy, 
wooded  stretch  between  N^mwegen  and  the  southern  border. 
The  re^on  endosed  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal  and 
watered  by  the  Lange  is  called  the  Betuwe  ("  good  Und  ")>  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  Germanic  tribe  of  Batavians,  who  are  some- 
times wrongly  regarded  as  the  parent  stock  of  the  Dutch  people. 
There  is  hne  a  denser  population,  occupied  in  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  beetroot  and  fruit,  the  breedhig  of  excellent  cattle, 
shipping  and  industrial  pursuits.  The  prindpal  centres  of 
population,  such  as  Zutphen,  Amhem  (the  chief  town  of  the 
province),  Nijmwegen  and  Tid,  lie  along  the  large  rivers.  Smaller, 
but  of  equal  antiquity,  are  the  riverside  towns  of  Doesburg, 
which  is  strongly  fortified;  Wageningen,  with  the  State  agri- 
cultural schools;  Doetinchem,  with  a  brklge  over  the  Old  Ysd 
which  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  14th  century;  Zalt-Bommel, 
with  an  old  church  (1304),  and  a  railway  bridge  over  the  Waal; 
and  Kuilenburg,  with  a  fine  railway  bridge  (1863-1868)  over  the 
Rhine.  Five  m.  S.  of  Zalt-Bommd,  on  the  Maas,  is  the  mediev^ 
castle  of  Ammersode  or  Ammersooi,  also  called  Amdroy  during 
the  French  occupation  in  1674.  It  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation  and  has  been  restored  in  modem  times.  The  first 
authentic  record  of  the  castle  is  its  possession  by  John  de  Herlar 
of  the  noble  family  of  Loo  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  In 
X480  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  powerful  lords  van  Arkd,  and 
was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
The  chapd  dates  from  the  15th  century,  and  the  keep  from 
1564.  Among  the  family  portraits  are  works  by  Albert  Dllrer. 
Zetten,  on  the  railway  between  Nijmwegen  and  Tid,  is  famous 
for  the  charitable  institutions  fotmded  here  by  the  preacher 
Otto  Gerhard  Hddring  (d.  1876).  They  comprise  a  penitentiary 
(1849)  ^or  women;  an  educational  home  (1858)  for  girls;  a 
theologiad  training  college  (1864);  and  a  Magdialen  hospital. 
Nykerk,  Harderwyk  and  Elburg  are  fishing  towns  on  the  Zuider 
Zee.  ApeMoom  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  sand-groundsr 
Heetenberg  on  the  south-eastern  border  is  remarkable  for  its 
ancient  castle  near  the  seat  of  the  powerful  lords  van  den  Bergh. 
Other  andent  and  historical  towns  bordering  on  the  Prussian 
frontier  are  Zevenaar,  whidi  was  for  long  the  cause  of  dispute 
between  the  houses  of  Cleves  and  Odder  and  was  finally  atUched 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in  1816;  Breedevoort,  once 
the  seat  of  a  lordship  of  the  same  name  bdonging  to  the  counts 
van  Loon  or  Lohn,  who  built  a  castle  here  in  the  beginning  of 
the  r3th  century  which  was  destroyed  in  1646 — the  lordship 
was  presented  to  Prince  WilHam  III.  in  1697;  Winterswyk,  now 
an  important  railway  junction,  and  of  growing  industrial  im- 
portance; and  Borkdoo,  or  Borkulo,  the  seat  of  an  andent 
lordship  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  xath  century,  which 
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10  the  pouauoD  of  Prince  WiQiim  V. 
.    ThecuIlBwuIoniKrlyoIinDorti 
d  by  Lhc  I 


largely  luppltmeDicd  by  itcam-Iram  niLwiiyi.  Slum- 
tia  mwnyi  connecL  AinhEm  indZulphcaiWMCningeD.NiimwEgcu, 
Velp,  bortinchcm  (by  wiy  of  Dienn  ud  Dosburg),  whence 
Lhcre  an  virioui  lina  lo  Emmrridi  and  Gcndringcn  on  the 
Pruuian  bordcn^  Groctila  and  Lichtcnvonlc,  Borkulo  and 
Df  venter  arc  alio  niulKlcd. 

GELDBRH,  a  town  oi  Germany,  in  Rheniih  Pnoua,  on  (be 
Nien,  iS  m.  N.  W.  of  DUtKldorC,  al  the  junction  of  rallnyt  to 
WeieL  and  Cologne.  Fop.  (11)05)  ^Sii-  11  hai  an  Evangelical 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  ckurchea  and  a  town  hall  with  a  fine 
council  chamber.     Ita  induilcia  include  the  manufaclnre  o[ 

Iioo  and  waa  early  an  impoitut  lorliBed  pUce;  until  1371  it 
Has  the  Toidence  ol  the  counli  and  dukei  o[  Celderland.  Having 
p&ued  to  Spain,  iti  forliGcaliona  were  itrengthened  by  Philip 
"    ■  lefaaed  by  Fredecitfc  the  Great,  the  town  having 


in  the  i 


lolPnu 


(CRTcld.  1H1);  Henricllt,  BtimH  Inr  inmni  GncUcUc  da  Slaii 
CcUcn  (CeMern.lBf]);  and  Vsi.ClamikiB  Su^iai  Vmpiiiul 
mC(Afan.(C*Wem.  t«9?l. 

CBLL,  SIR  WIlUilM  (i77T-<8}«).  Engtiih  clasical  acchaeo- 
logiil.  was  botn  at  Bopton  in  Decbyihire.  He  waa  educated  ai 
Jnui  College,  Cambridge,  and  aubtequenlly  elected  a  fellow  oi 
Emmanuel  College  (B.A.179S.M.A.1S04).     About  iSoo  he  waa 

return  in  iSoj  lie  wai  knighted.  He  went  with  Princcu  (aflec- 
wards  Queen)  Caioline  to  Italy  in  1814  ai  one  ol  hec  dumber- 

G.  P.  Clerici,  A  Quit*  0/  Indiicraiimi,  Eng.  tram.,  Landan, 
1907).  He  died  at  Naplo  on  the  4th  o[  February  igj6.  Hii 
numeroua  drawingl  el  cloisical  mini  and  localitiea,  executed 
with  great  detail  and  (lactneu,  are  proerved  in  the  Britiah 
MuKum.  Cell  wai  a  thorough  dilettante,  jond  ol  lociety  and 
possessed  of  littk  real  icholanhip.  Mone  the  leas  his  lopo- 
giaphical  wnika  became  recogniied  ten-books  al  a  lime  when 
Greece  and  eveti  Italy  were  but  super£cially  known  to  English 
travellers.     He  waa  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Society 


Bedin 


c«Jemy. 


te  of  Frar 


__.*  iaPwi^eiiiM,-!**  Topaj^  ni 

aa'^ied  by  J.  P^tOy.  li  »i  (oil!^'in  iSu*!  ^ 

«/  Rimt  ami  ill  Vianily  [new  ed.  by  E.  H.  BuD  He 

wrote  al»  Tipctnpky  el  Trey  and  iu  Viiixily  I  *y 

ami  .4«(i)i.i(iti  of  llkua  (jfcjO:  /"wro/y  0/  Cr  ».- 

wy  tf  On  Uerta  (i«i6;  republlilied  m'  Narnim  in 

tkt  Hcrtt,  iSij).    All  these  works  have  been  su  Let 

OELLBRT,  CHRUTIAH  FURCHTBOOTT  (1715-1769),  German 
poet,  was  bom  al  Hsinicben  in  the  Suon  Eragcbirge  on  the  4th 
oi  July  1715.  Alter  attending  the  (amoui  school  ol  St  AIn  in 
Meissen,  he  entered  Leipiig  Univcnity  in  1734  as  *  student  of 
theology,  and  on  completing  his  studies  in  .739  wajfot  two  years 
a  private  tutor.  Returning  lo  Leipiig  in  1741  he  contributed 
lo  Ihe  fireiMT  Bnlrit'.  a  periodical  founded  by  former  disciples 
of  Johann  Christoph  Gotlschcd,  who  had  revolted  from  the 
pedantry  of  his  school.    Owing  to  shyness  and  weak  health 


muchsu' 


a  1751 h 


sanui 


itedei 


lordini 


of  philosophy,  a  post  which  he  held  until  his  death  at  Lcipsig 
on  the  I  Jib  of  December  1769. 

The  esteem  and  veneration  <n  which  Gellert  was  held  by  the 
students,  and  indeed  by  persons  in  all  classes  of  society,  was 
unboiindcd,andyet  dueperha[)altss  tohis  unrivalled  popularity 
ai  a  lecturer  and  writer  than  to  his  personal  character.  He  was 
the  nobleat  and  most  amiable  of  men,  generous,  lender.hearled 
and  of  unaffected  piely  and  humility.     He  wrote  in  order  to 


lie  religious  and  moral  character  of  the  people,  and  lo  this 
iployed  language  which,  though  at  timet  pioUa.  was  always 
,  and  dear.  He  thus  became  one  of  the  matt  popular 
n  autboiB,  and  some  of  his  poems  enjoyed  a  celebrity  oul 
rir  lileiaiy  value.  This  a  more  particuiariy 
true  ol  his  Faidi  and  EndU-nitn  (17*6-1748)  and  of  his 
CeiiUUhiOdi*  uiuILUdir  (17S7)-  The  lables,  lor  which  he  lode 
La  Fontaine  as  his  modd,  arc  simple  and  didactic  The 
"  ii»ritual  wngi."  though  in  force  and  dignity  they  cannot 
compare  with  Ihe  older  church  hymns,  were  received  by  Catbolict 
and  Piotatints  with  equal  favour.  Same  of  them  were  lel  to 
music  by  Beethoven.  Gelleit  wrote  a  few  comedia:  Dii 
Sdiiltwalir  (174s),  DU  kratkt  Fran  (174S],  Dai  Lei  in  ia 
£dUeru(i74S),  and  0ieidrlficteii5<*wjle7ii  (174S).  Ihe  last  oi 
which  was  much  admired.  His  novel  Dit  idntiiulu  Grtfn 
■m  G.  (1746),  a  weak  imitation  ol  Richardson's  Pamda.  'a 
remarkable  as  being  the  hnt  German  attempt  at  a  psycbolagical 
novel.  Gellert's  BrUJt  (klten)  were  regarded  al  the  time  al 
models  oi  good  style. 

S«  Celien'i  SimUicht  SiluilUii  (firu  edition,  10  vols.,  LelpliG. 
1760-1774;  lau  edition.  Beilia.  1U7).  Sumaukt  FaUlt  lad  £ru£- 
binm  have  been  often  puMiihed  icpantcly,  the  liinl  edition  in 
IM.  AaelectionolGclkn'apoetntlwlikaaeieellcaiiMrodiKiioii) 
win  be  louAd  in  F.  Muncker.  DU  Brtmit  Biilr-IM  (Slutl^n,  Itn). 
A  IraaiUlion  by  J.  A.  Murke,  CeUnl-i  Fatia  «■<  Mte  Fimt 
[London,  itsi)'  For  a  further  account  o(  Cdlert'l  life  and  work 
ate  lives  l»  ].  A.  Cramer  (Lcipiig.  1774).  K.  DMna  (Creii,  itu), 
and  H.  6.  Nictichmann  (Ind  ed..  lialle,  igolT;  aho  COmi 
Taubrik  am  itm  Jakrt  1761  (Ind  ed.,  Leiprig.  iMi)  ta)  COtrti 
B'iilvdud  mil  Dimtiulli  Ltciut  (Lcipeig,  iBij). 


aSLLERT.  o 
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In  the  slmggtc  the  cradle  is  upset  and 
GeUen  kills  the  wolf,  hut  when  Pi 
aces  the  empty  cradle  and  blood  all 


when  Cellerl  Biea 
e  infant  fall)  und. 
!e  Uewdlya  arri 


rt  ha*  killed  Ihe  baby. 
Ite  at  once  stabs  Dim,  mil  almost  instantly  finds  hil  Ion  aafe 
under  the  cradle  and  realiic*  the  dog'a  bravery.  Gellcrt  is 
supposed  to  have  been  buried  near  ihe  village  of  Beddgrlert 
("  grave  of  Celleil  ").  Soawdon.  where  his  tomb  it  trill  pointed 
out  to  viuiors.  The  date  ol  the  Incident  is  traditionally  given 
as  iioj.  The  incident  bu  given  rise  to  a  Welsh  proverb,  "I 
repent  as  much  as  the  man  who  slew  hil  greyhound."  The  whole 
story  is,  however,  only  the  Welsh  veisioD  o(  a  tale  long  before 
current  in  Europe,  which  is  ^traced  to  the  Ltdian  Panchatantra 
and  perhaps  as  far  back  as  100  B.C. 

Sec  W.  A.  ClouHon,  Papular  Talti  aU  Fiilim  (1M7);  D.  E. 
Jenbini,  SoUidcrl,  iU  FaiU,  Faina  aii  FalUai  (Panoudoc. 
lB»)- 

QELUDS,  AKLDI  (c.  ajl.  130-iSo),  Latin  author  and  gram- 
marian, probably  bom  it  Rome.  He  studied  grammar  and 
rhetoric  at  Rome  and  philosophy  at  Athens,  alter  which  he 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  held  a  judicial  olRcc.  Hil  leacbcn 
and  friends  included  many  distinguished  men — SuTpicius 
Apoliinaris,  Kerodcs  Atticus  and  Fronlo.     His  only  work,  the 


the  long  nights  oE  a 


le  from  having  been  begun  during 


or  commonplace  book.  In  which  be  had  jolted  down  everything 

books,andit  comprises  notes  on  gnm  mar,  geometry,  philosophy, 
history  and  almost  every  other  branch  of  knowledge.  The  work, 
which  is  utleily  devoid  of  sequence  or  anangtmeot,  ii  divided 
into  twenty  b(x>ks.  All  these  hive  come  down  to  us  except 
the  eighth,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  Ihe  index.  The 
Nfila  AUicat  is  valuable  for  the  insight  it  aSords  into  the  nalurc 

eicerpU  it  contains  from  the  works  of  lost  ancient  autfaon. 

Edilio  primps  (Ronu,  i4«g);  the  beH  editions  ace  Ihove  of 
Cronoviui  (170*)  and  M.  Heclz  llgSj-lSBs:  eduio  minor,  iSat. 
Twjsed  by  C.  Hniui,  loot,  with  trit>lLDgnphy).  There  it  a  trans- 
lation in  English  by  W.  Beloe  dns).  '■^  '•>  Fiench  by  varinu 
h>Bds(iS96}-    SstSawlyt,ili)l.Cta)i.&M.i.[i9o6],iio. 


GELLIVARA— GELSEMIUM 


OBLUVARA  IGiLUVAul,  ■  mining  town  of  Sweden  in  the 
diilricl  (!«•)  ot  Norrbotlen,  Sij  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Slockbalm  by 
nil.  It  lies  in  the  wcU-nigh  uninhabited  region  ol  Swedish 
Laphad,  43  m.  N.  ot  the  Ajiiic  Circle.  Ii  owe*  its  impotiinct 
ID  the  iron  mino  in  ihe  inounliin  Milmbenet^)  m.  to  the  norih, 
riiins  to  »14  ft.  ibove  lei-level  {Sjo  It.  ibovc  Gellivin  lawn). 
During  the  duk  winter  monlhi  woik  proctedi  by  the  lid  of 
electric  light.  In  1S64  the  mina  wen  acquired  by  >n  English 
compuj',  but  abandoned  in  1B67.  In  18S4  another  English 
company  loiA  Ibem  up  and  completed  a  pioviiionil  nllwiy 
from  Malmberget  to  Lulei  at  the  head  of  the  Cull  of  Bothnia 
(r27  m.  5.S.£.)t  bcaidca  executipg  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
preliminary  work!  for  the  continuation  nf  the  line  on  the 
:n  Fjord  upwards  {see  Nuvia).    But 
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rSSo,  went  into  liquidai 

Ibe  minei  paued  Into  the  hands  of  a  Swedish 

railway  wat  acquired  by  Ibe  Swedish  Government.    The  oulput 

of  ore  wai  inaignlficanl  until  1S91.  when  it  stood  at  r;B,ooo  Ions; 

bat  in  1901  it  amounled  to  1,074/no  tons.    Three  miles  S.W. 

rises  the  hill  Gellivara  Dundret  (1700  ft.),  from  which  the  lun  is 

visible  at  midnight  from  June  j  to  July  11.    The  piqnilBtion 

of  the  parish  (about  6500*1].  m.)  in  rgoo  was  11,7451  the  greater 

pan  of  the  populaiion  being  congregated  at  the  lown  of  Gellivara 


OBUIHADSBN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Ibe  Prussian  province 
of  Heue-Nassau,  on  the  Kindg,  17  m.  E.N.E.  of  FranUort-on- 
Main,  on  the  railway  to  Bebra.  Pop.  4500.  It  is  romantically 
situated  00  the  *h>pe  of  ■  vine-dad  hill,  and  is  stilt  surroundtd 
byandent  walls  and  towers.  On  an  island  in  the  river  arc  (he 
ivy-<overed  ruins  of  the  imperial  palace  which  Frederick  I. 
(Barbarossa)  built  before  ti;o,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  (he 
Swede*  during  the  Thirty  Years'  Wu.  It  has  an  ioteiesting 
■nd  beautiful  church  (the  Marien  Kiicbe],  with  Coiu  spites  (of 
which  that  on  Ibe  transept  is  curiously  crooked),  built  ia  ihe 
I3(h  century,  and  restored  in  iS;6-i87g;  also  several  other 
ancient  buildings,  notably  the  town-hall,  the  FUrstenhof  (now 
adminatraQve  offices),  and  the  Heieotfaurm.  India-rubber 
goodsare  manufactured,  and  wine  is  made.  Celnhausen  became 
an  Imperial  town  in  r  164,  and  diets  of  the  Empire  were  frequently 
held  within  Its  walls.  In  i6j4  and  lAjs  It  suffered  severely  from 
(he  Swedes.  In  1803  the  town  became  the  properly  of  HesM- 
Canel.  and  in  1866  passed  to  Prussia. 

OBU>.  son  of  Deinomenes,  tyrant  of  Gela  and  Syracuse.  On 
the  death  of  Hii^wctatet,  tyrant  of  Gela  (igi  B.C.),  Olo,  who 
had  been  his  commander  of  cavalry,  succeeded  him;  and  in  4S5, 
his  aid  having  been  Invoked  by  the  Gamori  (the  oligarchicii 
landed  proprieton)  ol  Syracuse  who  had  been  driven  out  by 
ihepopuUce.  he  sciied  ibe  opportunity  of  making  himself  despol. 
From  this  time  Gelo  paid  Ildle  altenlion  10  Gela,  and  devoled 
himself  to  Ihe  aggrandisement  of  Syracuse,  which  attained 
eitraordlniry  wealth  and  influence.  When  (he  Greeks  solicited 
his  aid  against  Xenes,  be  refused  it,  «nce  (hey  would  not  give 
him  command  ol  Ihe  aUied  lorces  (Hcrodolus  vii.  171).  In  Ihe 
same  year  Ihe  Carthaginians  invaded  Sicily,  but  were  totally 
defeated  at  Himera,  the  result  of  ihe  victory  being  (hat  Gelo 
became  lord  ol  all  Sicily.  After  he  had  thus  etublished  his 
power,  he  made  a  show  ol  resigning  it;  but  hb  proposal  was 
rejected  by  Ihe  multitude,  and  he  tdgiied  without  oj^iasition 
till  his  death  [478).  He  wu  honoured  as  a  hero,  and  hisihemory 
wa*  held  in  such  respect  that  when  all  the  braien  statues  of 
tyrant*  were  condemned  to  be  sold  in  the  lime  of  Timoleon 
(isoycanlalet)  an  eiemplion  was  made  in  favour  of  Ibeilalue 
olCrio. 

Herodotus  vIL ;  Diod,  Sle.  id.  po-jS ;  see  also  SiciLf :  Biliary. 
■  ndSTIACUSl;  lor  hiscwntice  NuuisiiitTics:  .5ici[y. 

OBLnnilDH,  a  drug  counting  of  Ihe  root  at  Gdiemitm 
■f[i^aiw,adingingihrub  of  the  natural  order  Lo^niaciae,  having 
a  milky  Juice,  opposite,  lanceolite  shining  leaves,  and  axillary 
clusters  ol  from  one  to  live  large,  funnel-shaped,  very  fragrant 
yellow  Bowen,  whose  perfume  ha*  been  compated  with  (hat  of 
tbt  ««Uaower.    Ibe  fruit  fe  compoaed  «t  two  acpuiUe  Jofnted 


rilb  Ih 


si  Stall 


IS  flat-winged  seeds.    The  st 


Jilbylh 


im  Virginia  to  Ihe  south  of  Florida.  In  Ihe 
United  State*  It  is  commonly  known  as  the  wild,  yellow  or 
Carolina  jcBsaminc.  although  in  no  way  related  to  the  true 
jessamines,  which  belong  to  the  order  Oleaccac.  It  was  first 
descnlied  in  1^40  by  John  Parkinson,  who  grew  It  in  bis  garden 
from  seed  sent  by  Tradcscant  from  Virginia;  at  the  present  lime 

The  drug  contains  a  volatile  oil  and  two  potent  alkaloid*, 
gelseminine  and  gclsenilne.  Gelseminioc  is  a  yellowish,  bitter 
subslance,  readily  soluble  In  ether  and  alcohol.  Il  is  not  em- 
ployed therapcatically.  Gelsetnine  has  the  formula  CnHi^Ot, 
and  is  a  colourless,  odourless,  intensely  bitter  solid,  which  i* 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  forms  1  soluble  bydnchloride. 
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of  ihese  cells  is  due  the  paralysis  ol  all  the  voluntary  muscles  ol 
the  body  that  follows  (he  adminislration  of  gelsemium  or  gelse- 
tnine. Just  before  destfa  the  (cnKiry  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
Is  also  paralysed,  general  anaesthelia  resulting.  The  drug  kills 
by  Its  action  on  Ihe  itspintory  centre  In  the  medulla  oblongala. 
Shortly  after  the  administniion  of  even  a  moderate  dose  the 
resjnratltin  Es  slowed  and  1*  ultimately  arrested,  thii  being  the 
cause  of  death.  In  cases  of  poisoning  the  essential  (leatment  it 
aniScial  respiration,  which  may  be  aided  by  Ibe  lubcuLaneous 
exhibition  of  tf  lychnine. 

Though  the  drug  I*  stlQ  widely  used,  the  nlional  Indications 
for  ils  employment  ate  singularly  rare  and  uncertain.  The  con- 
ditions in  which  l(  I*  most  frequenlly  employed  are  convulsion*, 
bronchi  tl*.  severe  and  purposeless  ccughing,  myalgia  or  muscular 
pals,  neunlgla  and  variou*  vague  lonn*  ol  pain. 
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GELSENKIRCHEN— GEM 


OELSBNKIRCHBN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Westphalia,  27  m.  W.  of  Dortmund  on  the  railway 
Duisburg-Hamm.  Pop.  (1905)  147,037.  It  has  coal  mines,  iron 
furnaces,  steel  and  boiler  works,  and  soap,  glass  and  chemical 
factories.  In  1903  various  neighbouring  industrial  townships 
were  incorporated  with  the  town. 

OEM  (Lat.  gemma,  a  bud, — from  the  root  gatf  meaning 
"  to  produce," — or  precious  stone;  in  the  latter  sense  the  Greek 
term  is  ^^),  a  word  applied  in  a  wide  sense  to  certain  minerab 
which,  by  reason  of  their  brilliancy,  hardness  and  rarity,are  valued 
for  personal  dea)ration;  it  is  extended  to  include  pearl.  In  a 
restricted  sense  the  term  is  applied  only  to  precious  stones  after 
they  have  been  cut  and  polished  as  jewels,  whilst  in  their  raw 
state  the  minerals  arc  conveniently  called  "  .gem-stones."  Some- 
times, again,  the  term  "  gem  "  is  used  in  a  yet  narrower  sense, 
being  restricted  to  engraved  stones,  like  seals  and  cameos. 

The  subject  is  treated  here  in  two  sections:  (i)  Mineralogy 
and  general  properties;  (3)  Gems  in  Art,  i.e.  engraved  gems,  such 
as  seals  and  cameos.  The  artificial  products  which  simulate 
natural  gem-stones  in  properties  and  chemical  composition  are 
treated  in  the  separate  article  Gem,  ARnnoAL. 

I.  Mineralogy  and  Geneeal  Pxopeeiies 

The  gem-stones  form  a  small  conventional  group  of  minerals, 
including  principally  the  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire,  emerald  and 
opal.  Other  stones  of  less  value — such  as  topaz,  spinel,  chryso- 
beryl,  chrysolite,  zircon  and  tourmaline — are  sometimes  called 
"  fancy  stones."  Many  minerals  still  less  prized,  yet  often  used 
as  ornamental  stones, — ^like  moonstone,  rock-crystal  and  agate, — 
occasionally  pass  under  the  name  of  "  semi-precious  stones," 
but  this  is  rather  a  Vague  term  and  may  include  the  stones  of  the 
preceding  group.  The  classification  of  gem-stones  is,  indeed,  to 
some  extent  a  matter  of  fashion. 

Descriptions  of  the  several  gem-stones  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  headings,  and  the  present  article  gives  only  a 
brief  review  of  the  general  characters  of  the  group. 

A  high  degree  of  hardness  is  an  essential  property  of  a  gem- 
stpne,  for  however  beautiful  and  brilliant  a  mineral  may  be  it  is 
useless  to  the  jeweller  if  it  lack  sufficient  hardness  to 
withstand  the  abrasion  to  which  articles  of  personal 
decoration  are  necessarily  subjected.  Even  if  not  definitely 
scratched,  the  polished  stone  becomes  dull  by  wear.  Imitations 
in  paste  may  be  extremely  brilliant,  but  being  comparatively 
soft  they  soon  lose  lustre  when  rubbed.  In  the  article  Minera- 
logy it  is  explained  that  the  varying  degrees  of  hardness  are 
registered  on  a  definite  scale.  The  exceptional  hardness  of  the 
diamond  gives  it  a  supreme  position  in  this  scale,  and  to  it  the 
arbitrary  value  of  10  has  been  assigned.  The  corundum  gem- 
stones  (ruby  and  sapphire),  though  greatly  inferior  in  hardness 
to  the  diamond,  come  next,  with  the  value  of  9;  and  it  is  notable 
that  the  sapphire  is  usually  rather  harder  than  ruby.  Then- 
follows  the  topaz,  which,  with  spinel  and  chrysoberyl,  has  a 
hardness  of  8;  whilst  quartz  falls  a  degree  lower.  Most  gem- 
stones  are  harder  than  quartz,  though  precious  opal,  turquoise, 
moonstone  and  sphehe  are  inferior  to  it  in  hardness.  Those 
stones  which  are  softer  than  quartz^have  been  called  by  jewellers 
demi-dures.  To  test  the  hardness  of-a  cut  stone,  one  of  its  sharp 
edges  may  be  drawn,  with  firm  pressure,  across  the  smooth 
surface  of  a  piece  of  quartz;  if  it  leave  a  scratch  its  hardness  must 
be  above  7.  The  stone  is  then  applied  in  like  manner  to  a 
fragment  of  topaz,  preferably  a  cleavage-piece,  and  if  it  fail  to 
leave  a  distinct  scratch  its  hardness  is  between  7  and  8,  whereas 
if  the  topaz  be  scratched  it  is  above  8.  An  expert  may  obtain  a 
fair  idea  of  hardntes  by  gently  passing  the  stone  over  a  fine 
steel  file,  and  observing  the  feel  of  the  stone  and  the  grating 
sound  which  it  emits.  If  a  stone  be  scratched  by  a  steel  knife  its 
hardness  is  below  6.  The  degree  of  hardness  of  i  precious  stx»ne 
is  soon  ascertained  by  the  lapidary  when  cutting  it. 

Gem-Stones  dififer  markedly  among  themselves  fn  density  or. 
specific  weight;  and  although  this  is  a  character  which  does  not 
directly  affect  their  value  for  ornamental  purposes,  it  furnishes 
by  itft  constancy  an  important  mean»of  distinguishing  one  stone 


from  another.  Moreover,  it  is  a  character  very  easily  determined 
and  can  be  applied  to  cut  stones  without  injury.  The  relative 
weigbtineas  of  a  stone  is  called  its  specific  gravity,  and 
is  often  abbreviated  as  S.G.  The  number  given  in 
the  description  of  a  mineral  as  S.G.  shows  hcnr  many 
times  the  stone  is  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the  standard 
with  which  it  is  compared,  the  standard  being  distilled  water  at 
4**  C.  If,  for  example,  the  S.G.  of  diamond  is  said  to  be  3-5  it 
means  that  a  diamond  weighs  3I  times  as  much  asamassof  water 
of  the  same  bulk.  The  various  methods  of  determining  specific 
gravity  are  described  under  Density.  The  readiest  method  of 
testing  precious  stones,  especially  when  cut,  is  to  use  dense 
liquidL  Suppose  it  be  required  to  determine  whether  a  yellow 
stone  be  true  topaz  or  false  topaz  (quartz),  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  drop  the  stone  into  a  liquid  made  up  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
about  3;  and  since  topaz  has  S.G.  of  3*5  it  sinks  in  this  medium, 
but  as  quartz  has  S.G.  of  only  2*65  it  floats.  The  densest  gem- 
stone  is  zircon,  -which  may  have  S.G.  as  high  as  4*7,  whilst  the 
lowest  is  opal  with  S.G.  2*2.  Amber,  it  is  true,  is  lighter  still, 
being  scarcely  denser  than  water,  but  thb  substance  can  hardly 
be  called  a  gem. . 

Although  the  great  majority  of  precious  stones  occur  crystal- 
lized, the  characteristic  form  is  destroyed  in  cutting.  The 
crystal-forms  of  the  several  stones  are  noticed  under 
their  respective  headings,  and  the  subject  is  discussed 
fully  under  Crystallography.  A  few  substances' 
used  as  ornamental  stones— like  opal,  turquoise, 
obsidian  and  amber — are  amorphous  or  without  crystalline 
form;  whilst  others,  like  the  various  stones  of  the  chalcedony- 
group,  display  no  obvious  crystal-characters,  but  are  seen  under 
the  microscope  to  possess  a  crystalline  structure.  Gem-stones 
are  frequently  found  in  gravels  or  other  detrital  dqwsits,  where 
they  occur  as  rolled  crystals  or  fragments  of  crystals,  and  in 
many  cases  have  been  reduced  to  the  form  of  pebbles.  By  the 
disintegration  of  the  rock  which  formed  the  original  matrix,  its 
constituent  minerals  were  set  free,  and  whilst  many  of  thera 
were  worn  away  by  long-continued  attrition,  the  gem-stones 
survived  by  virtue  of  their  superior  hardness. 

Many  crystallized  gem-stones  exhibit  cleavage,  or  ft  tendency 
to  split  in  definite  directions.  The  lapidary  recognizes  a  *'  grain  " 
in  the  stone.  When  the  cleavage  is  perfect,  as  in  topaz,  it  inay 
render  the  working  of  the  stone  difficult,  and  produce  incipient 
cracks  in  the  cut  gem.  Flaws  due  to  the  cleavage  planes  are 
called  "  feathers."  The  octahedral  cleavage  of  the  diamond  is 
taken  advantage  of  in  dressing  the  stone  before  cutting  it.  The 
cutting  of  gem-stones  is  explained  under  Lapidary. 

The  beauty  and  consequent  value  of  gems  depend  mainly 
on  their  colour.  Some  stones,  it  is  true,  are  valued  for  entire 
absence  of  colour,  as  diamonds  of  pure  "water."  ^  . 
Certain  kinds  of  sapphire  and  topaz,  too,  are  "  water 
flcar,"  as  also  is  pure  rock-crystal;  but  in  most  stones  colour  is  a 
prime  element  of  attraction.  The  colour,  however,  is  not  generally 
an  essential  property  of  the  mineral,  but  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
foreign  pigmentary  matter,  often  in  very  small  proportion  and  in 
some  cases  eluding  determination.  Thus,  corundum  when  pure 
is  colourless,  but  the  presence  of  traces  of  certain  mineral  sub- 
stances imparts  to  it  not  only  the  red  of  ruby  and  the  blue  of 
sapphire,  but  almost  every  other  colour.  The  tinctorial  matter 
may  be  distributed  either  uniformly  throughout  the  stone  or  in 
regular  zones,  or  in  quite  irregular  patches.  .  A  tourmaline,  for 
instance,  may  be  red  at  one  end  of  a  prismatic  crystal  and  green 
at  the  other  extremity,  or  the  colour  may  be  so  disposed  that  in 
transverse  section  the  centre  will  be  red  and  the  outer  zone 
green.  A  beryl  may  be  yellow  and  green  in  the  same  crystal. 
Sapphire,  again,  is  often  parti-coloured,  one  portion  of  the  stone 
being  blue  and  other  portions  white  or  yellow;  and  the  skilful 
lapidary,  in  cutting  the  stone,  will  take  advantage  of  the  blue 
portion.  The  character  .of  the  pigment  is  in  many  cases  not 
definitely  known.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  material 
capable  of  imparting  a  certain  tint  to  glass  is  identical  with  that 
which  naturally,  colours  a  stone  of  the  same  tint;  thus  a  glass  oi 
sapphire-blue  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  cobalt,  yet  cobalt 
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— EARLV  GREEK  SCARABS  AND  SCARABAEOIDS.  55-57.— GREEK  GEMS. 

H-  Pluto  and  Fer»phonc.    (New  Vork.)  55,  Girl  with  ^Toll  and  Lyre.      {6.  Girl  with  Water-Jir. 

iH.  BoKU  Slid  OrFitbj'b.    (N'ew  York  )  jl.  Hud  of  Aristippus— Deilin. 

30.  Youth  and  Don. 

JO.  Aieher  (edhiK  Arrow  Tip.     (Urd  Southrsk.l  jS-fii.— SIGNED  GEMS. 

ji.  Satyr  ind  Wiw  Cup,        J2.  Archtr  ind  Dog.  58.  AKitpius  of  Aul«.        tg.  Citharat  ol  Allion. 

.1,1.  Satyr  with  Winnkin.  60.  Meduu  of  Solon.  61.  Htracls  ol  GDnios. 

34.  AtlKDa  wilh  Gorgon  Spoils. 

—FINEST  CREEK  SCARABS  AND  SCARABAEOIDS.  61-70.— ROMAN  G 


5.  H«do(YouimW.rtior. 

6).  PorlniK.                         6}.  Heulol  Trajan  Deciv 

6.  Ljrt  Player.     (Cockerell  Coa) 

7.  Crane,  with  Deor's  AnllM.        iS.  Had  of  Em. 

66.  Artemii  o(  Epheiu.,       67.  So-called  P.yche. 

6.4.  Sa<alled  Psyche. 

0.  Lyre  Pbycr.  filmed  by  Syriei. 
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il.  Flyin«  Goose.        44.  Lion  and  Stag. 

i-;,.-CHRISTIAN  GEMS, 

71,  Crucifixion.        71,  Good  Shepherd.    Jonah. 

S-  Achilln  in  Rclirement.                  46,  Vktory. 
7.  I'apanEusElruck  by  the  Bolt.        4B.  Henclci. 

j-76, -EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  GEMS. 

jj,  AchiUw  of  Pamphilus.  copied  from  Ihe  aniique. 

",'.  HiSdSI'and™Cycnu^           ^        5°'-  Herlcks. 

7^  Ero,  and  Pjythe,  by  Pichler. 

1.  H  rjiciu-Miiid  the  Lion. 

75.  Head  of  Athena. 

j4'  Machaon  bandaKUI  PhDocletcs. 

j6,  Athena,  Irom  Townley  Bust  by  Manhant. 

lb  MuKum,  unless  others 
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has  not  been  detected  in  the  sapphire.  Probably  the  most  common 
mineral  pigments  are  compounds  of  iron,  manganese,  copper  and 
chromium.  If  the  colour  of  the  stone  be  discharged  by  heat,  an 
organic  pigment  is  presumably  present.  Some  ornamental  stones 
change  their  colour,  or  even  lose  it,  on  exposure  to  sunlight  and 
air:  such  is  the  case  with  rose-quartz,  chrysoprase  and  certain 
kinds  of  topaz  and  turquoise.  Exposure  to  heat  alters  the  colour 
of  some  stones  so  readily  that  the  change  is  taken  advantage 
of  commercially;  thus,  sherry-ycUow  topaz  may  be  rendered 
pink,  smoky  and  amethystine  quartz  may  become  yellow,  and 
coloured  zircons  may  be  decolorized,  so  as  to  resemble  diamonds. 

The  colours  of  some  gem-stones  are  greatly  affected  by  radio- 
activity, and  Prof.  F.  Bordas  has  found  this  to  be  particularly 
the  case  with  sapphire..  From  his  experiments  he  believes  that 
yellow  corundum,  or  oriental  topaz,  may  have  been  formed  from 
blue  corundum  under  the  influence  of  radioactive  substances 
present  in  the  soil  in  which  the  sapphire  was  embedded.  Different 
shades  of  colour  may  be  presented  by  different  stones  of  the  same 
species;  and  it  was  formerly  the  custom  of  lapidaries  to  regard 
the  darker  stones  as  masculine  and  the  paler  as  feminine,  a  full 
blue  sapphire,  for  instance,  being  called  a  **  male  sapphire  " 
and  a  delicate  blue  stone  a  "  female  sapphire."  It  is  notable 
that  some  stones  appear  to  change  colour  by  candle-light  and 
by  most  other  artificial  means  of  illumination;  some  amethysts 
thus  become  inky,  and  certain  sapphires  acquire  a  murky  tint, 
whilst  others  become  amethystine.  For  an  example  of  a  remark- 
able change  of  this  character,  see  Alexandrits. 

As  the  opticakproperties  of  minerals  are  fully  explained  under 
CaysTALLOGBAPHY,  little  need  be  said  here  on  this  subject. 
The  brilliancy  of  a  cut  stone  depends  on  the  amount 
of  light  reflected  from  its  faces;  and  in  the  form 
known  as  the  "  brilliant "  the  gem  is  so  cut  that  much 
of  the  incident  light,  after  entering  the  stone  and  suffering 
refraction,  is  totally  reflected  from  the  facets  at  the  back.  The 
amount  of  light  which  is  thus  returned  to  the  eye  of  the  observer 
will  be  greater  as  the  angle  of  total  reflection,  or  critical  angle,  is 
smaller,  but  this  angle  will  be  small  if  the  refractive  power  of  the 
stone  is  great,  so  that  the  brilliancy  directly  depends  on  the  re- 
fractivity.  The  diamond  has  the  highest  refractive  index  of  any 
gem-stone  (3*43).  Jargoon,  or  zircon,  has  also  a  high  index 
(mean  1-95),  and  sphene,  which  is  occasionally  cut  as  a  gem,  is 
Ukewtse  very  notable  in  this  respect.  The  index  of  refraction 
generally  bears  a  relation  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  stone, 
the  heaviest  gems  having  the  hi^est  indices,  though  a  few 
minerals  offer  exceptions.  The  refractive  index,  which  is  thus 
a  vtry  important  character  in  the  scientific  discrimination  of 
gem-stones,  may  be  conveniently  determined,  within  certain 
limits,  by  means  of  the  refractometer  devised  by  Dr  G.  F. 
Herbert  Smith.  This  instrument  is  an  improved  form  of  the 
total  reflectometcr,  in  which  the  refractive  power  of  a  given 
substance  is  determined  by  the  method  of  total  reflection.  It 
may  be  used  for  indices  ranging  from  1-300  to  1-77$,  and  may 
be  applied  to  faoted  stones  without  removal  from  their  settings. 
The  play  of  prismatic  colours  exhibited  by  a  cut  stone,  often 
known  as  its  "  fire,"  b  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  white 
light  which  enters  the  stone,  and  is  returned,  by  internal 
reflection,  after  resolution  intoitscok>ured  components. 
This  decomposition  depends  on  the  dispersive  power 
of  the  snbitance.  The  exceptional  beauty  of  the  fiery  flashes 
in  the  diamond  is  due  to  its  high  dispersion,  in  other  words,  to 
the  difference  between  the  refractive  indices  for  the  red  rays  and 
the  violet  rays  at  the  extremities  of  the  ^>ectrum.  The  peculiar 
lustre  exhibited  by  the  diamond  is  called  adamantine,  and  is 
shared  to  some  extent  by  certain  other  stones  which  have  a 
high  refractive  Index  and  high  dispersion,  such  as  zircon. 

The  ate  of  the  spectroscope  may  be  valuable  in  discriminating 

between  certain  precious  stones.    It  was  shown  by  Sir  A.  H. 

Qiurch  that  almandine  garnet  and  zircon  when  simply 

viewed  through  this  instrument  give,  under  proper 

OMiditions,  characteristic  absorption  spectra,  due  to 

the  light  reflected  from  the  stone  having  penetrated 

to  some  extent  into  the  substance  of  the  mineral  and  suffered 
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absorption.    It  is  sometimes  useful  to  examine  the  behaviour 
of  a  stone  under  the  action  of  the  R5ntgen  rays. 

A  very  useful  means  of  discriminating  between  certain  stones 
is  found  in  their  dichroism,  or,  to  use  a  more  general  term, 
pleochroism.  Neither  amorphous  minerals,  like  opal,  ^^ 
nor  minerals  crystallizing  in  the  cubic  system,  like  fH"^ 
spinel  and  garnet,  possess  this  property;  but  coloured 
minerals  which  are  doubly  refracting  may  show  different  colours, 
when  properly  examined,  in  different  directions.  Occasionally 
this  is  so  marked  as  to  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  as  in  iolite 
or  dichroite,  bat  usually  the  stone  needs  to  be  examined  with  such 
an  instrument  as  Haidinger's  dichroscopc  (see  Ckystallo- 
craphy).  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  direction  of  an 
optic  axis  the  two  images  will  be  of  the  same  colour  in  all  positions 
of  the  instrument,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  before  reaching 
a  definite  conclusion  to  turn  the  stone  about  and  examine 
it  in  various  directions.  The  use  of  the  dichroscope  is  so 
simple  that  it  can  be  applied  by  any  one  to  the  examination 
of  a  cut  stone,  but  there  are  other  means  of  determining  the  nature 
of  a  stone  by  its  optical  properties  available  to  the  mineralogist 
and  more  suitably  discussed  under  Ckystallockaphy. 

In  chemical  composition  the  gem-stones  present  great  variety. 
Diamond  is  composed  of  only  a  single  element;  ruby,  sapphire 
and  the  quartz-group  are  oxides;  spinel  and  chryso- 
beryl  may  be  regarded  as  aluminates;  turquoise  and  ^*^^Sf 
beryllonite  are  phosphates;  and  a  great  number  of  SST**^ 
ornamental  stones,  are  silicates  of  greater  or  less 
complexity,  such  as  emerald,  topaz,  chrysolite,  garnet,  zircon, 
tourmaline,  kunzite,  sphene  and  benitoite.  In  the  examination 
of  a  cut  stone  chemical  tests  are  not  available,  since  they  usually 
involve  the  partial  destruction  of  the  mineral.  The  artificial 
production  of  certain  gems  by  chemical  processes  which  yield 
products  identical  in  composition  and  physical  properties  with 
the  natural  stones,  is  described  in  the  article  Gem,  AaTinaAL. 

Doublets  and  triplets  are  composite  stone,  sometimes  prepared 
for  fraudulent  purposes.  In  a  doublet  a  slab  of  real  gem-stone 
covers  the  face  of  a  paste,  whilst  in  a  triplet  the  paste  is  both 
faced  and  backed  by  a  slice  of  genuine  stone.  By  the  action  of 
a  suitable  solvent,  such  as  chloroform  or  in  some  cases  even  hot 
water,  the  cement  uniting  the  pieces  gives  way  and  the  compound 
character  of  the  structure  b  detected. 

Before  the  chemical  composition  of  gem-stones  was  understood, 
their  classification  remained  vague  and  unscientific.  As  the 
ancients  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  eye,  the  colour  of  the 
stone  naturally  became  the  chief  factor  in  classification.  A 
variety  of  stones  agreeing  roughly  in  colour  would  be  grouped 
together  under  a  common  name,  widely  as  they  might  differ  in 
other  respects.  Thus  the  emerald,  the  peridot,  green  fluorspar, 
malachite,  and  certain  kinds  of  quartz  and  jade  seem  to  have  been 
united  under  the  general  name  of  ct^paySat;  whilst  the  ruby, 
red  spinel  and  garnet  were  probably  grouped  together  as  car- 
bunculus.  In  this  way  minerals  radically  different  were  associated 
on  the  ground  of  what  b  generally  a  superficial  and  accidental 
character,  and  rarely  of  any  dassificatory  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  grouping  based  only  on  colour  led  to  several  names  being 
in  some  cases  applied  to  the  same  mineral  species.  Thus  the 
ruby  and  sapphire  are  essentially  identical  in  chemical  composi- 
tion and  in  aU  physical  characters,  save  colour. 

Descriptionsof  precious  stones  by  ancient  writers  generally  are 
too  vague  for  exact  diagnosis.  The  prindpal  classical  authorities 
are  Theophrastus  and  the  elder  Pliny.  Stones  were 
formerly  held  in  esteem  not  only  for  their  beauty  and 
rarity  but  for  the  medicinal  and  magical  powers  with 
which  they  were  reputed  to  be  endowed.  Up  to  comparatively 
recent  years  the  toadstone,  for  example,  was  worn  not  for  beauty 
but  for  sake  of  occult  virtue;  and  even  at  the  present  day 
certain  stones,  like  jade,  are  valued  for  a  similar  reason.  Prof. 
W.  Ridgeway  has  suggested  that  jewelry  took  its  origin  not,  as 
often  suppmed,  in  an  innate  love  of  personal  decoration,  but 
rather  in  the  belief  that  the  objects  used  possessed  magical  virtue: 
Small  stones  peculiar  in  colour  or  shape,  especially  those  with 
natural  perforations,  are  usually  valued  by  undvdized  peoples 
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as  amulets.  The  Orphic  poem  AtBtxi.,  reputed  to  be  of  very  early 
though  ux^nown  date,  is  rich  in  allusions  to  the  virtues  of  many 
of  the  gem-stones.  Many  of  the  medical  and  other  virtues  of 
precious  stones  were  evidently  attributed  to  them  on  the  well- 
known  doctrine  of  signatures.  Thus,  the  blood-red  colour  of  a 
fine  jasper  suggested  that  the  stone  would  be  useful  in  haemor- 
rhage; a  green  jasper  would  bring  fertility  to  the  soil;  and  the 
purple  wine-colour  of  amethyst  pointed  to  its  value  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  intoxication.  Many  of  the  superstitions  came  down 
to  modern  times,  and  even  at  the  present  day  the  belief  in  "  lucky 

stones  "  is  by  no  means  extinct. 

Bibliography. — ^Thc  most  comprehensive  work  on  gem-stones  is 
Professor  Max  Bauer's  Edclsteinkunde  (1896),  translated,  with 
additions,  by  L.  J.  Spencer  under  the  title  Precious  Stones  (i904)> 
Less  detailed  are  Professor  P.  Groth's  Crundriss  dcr  Edelstrinkunde 
(1887)  and  Professor  C.  Docker's  EdelsUinkunde  (1893).  Sir  A. 
H.  Church's  Precious  Status  (1905),  intended  as  a  guide  to  the 
collections  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  is  a  convenient 
introduction;  and  Professor  H.  A.  Micrs's  Cantor  Lectures  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  Precious  Stones  (1896)  may  be  studied  with 
advantage.  For  American  stones,  the  valuable  work  of  Dr  G.  F. 
Kunz.  The  Gems  and  Precious  Stones  of  N.  America,  is  a  sundard 
authority:  and   the  Annual   Reports  of  this  writer  and  others, 

Jublishcd  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  States  in  the 
fineral  Resources,  form  a  repertory  of  valuable  information  on 
precious  stones  in  general.  The  articles  in  The  Mineral  Industry 
(founded  by  R.  P.  Rothwell)  should  also  be  consulted.  See  likewise 
O.  C.  Famngton,  Gems  and  Gem  Minerals  (ChicMO.  1903,)-  For 
optical  characters  reference  should  be  made  to  G.  FT  H.  Smith.  The 
Herbert  Smith  Refractometer  (London,  1907) ;  L.  Claremont,  The  Gem- 
Cutter's  Craft  (London,  1906);  W.  Goodchild,  Precious  Stones 
(London.  1908).  (F.  W.  R.*) 

2.  Gems  in  Art 

In  art,  the  word  Gem  is  the  general  term  for  precious  stones 
when  engraved  with  designs,  whether  adapted  for  sealing(a^pa7is, 
sigiUuM,  intaglio),  or  mainly  for  artistic  effect  {imagines  eciypae, 
cameo).  They  exist  in  a  very  large  number  of  undoubtedly 
genuine  old  examples,  extending  from  the  mists  of  Babylonian 
antiquity  to  the  decline  of  Roman  civilization,  and  again  starting 
with  a  new,  but  less  original  impulse  on  the  revival  of  art.  Apart 
from  workmanship  they  possess  the  charms  of  colour  deep,  rich, 
and  varied,  of  material  unequalled  for  its  endurance,  and  of 
scarcity,  which  in  many  instances  has  been  enhanced  by  the 
remoteness  of  the  lands  whence  they  came  or  the  fortuity  of  their 
occurrence.  These  qualities  united  within  the  small  compass  of 
a  gem  were  precisely  such  as  were  required  in  a  seal  as  a  thing 
of  a>nstant  use,  so  inalienable  in  its  possession  as  to  become 
naturally  a  personal  ornament  and  an  attractive  medium  of 
artistic  skill,  no  less  than  the  centre  of  traditions  or  of  religious 
and  legendary  associations.  As  regards  the  nations  of  classical 
antiquity,  all  seals  are  classed  as  gems,  though  in  many  cases  the 
material  is  not  such  as  would  strictly  come  under  that  heading, 
and  precious  stones  in  the  modem  sense  are  hardly  known  to 
occur.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  gems 
engraved  in  inta^o  were  necessarily  employed  as  seals.  At  all 
periods  many  intaglios  are  found  which  coidd  not  have  been  so 
employed  without  great  difhculty.  In  Greece  and  Rome,  within 
historic  times,  gems  were  worn  engraved  with  designs  to  show 
that  the  bearer  was  an  adherent  of  a  particular  worship,  the 
follower  of  a  certain  philosopher,  or  the  attached  subject  of  an 
emperor.  However,  speaking  generally,  the  intaglio  engraving  is 
a  means  to  an  end,  namely,  a  seiU-impression,  whUe  an  engraving 
in  relief  is  complete  in  itself. 

Methods  of  Engraving  (see  also  under  Lapidary). — In  gem- 
engraving  the  principal  modem  implement  is  a  wheel  or  minute 
copper  disk,  driven  in  the  manner  <^  a  lathe,  and  moistened  with 
olive  oil  mixed  with  emery  or  dianoond  dust.  There  is  no  clear 
proof  of  the  tise  among  the  andents  of  a  whed  naounted  lathe- 
wise,  but  we  have  abundant  indicationsof  drilling  with  a  revolving 
tool,  which  might  be  either  a  tubular  drill  miJting  a  ring-like 
depression,  a  pointed  tool  making  a  cup-like  sinking,  or  a  small 
wheel  with  a  cutting  edge,  making  a  bost-shaped  depression. 

We  have  one  sepulchral  monument  from  Philadelphia  show- 
ing the  tool  of  an  intaglio  engraver  (dcutruXoaotXiryf'^;  see 
JLtkenitche  Mitteilungen  des  Arck.  InH,  zv.  p.  333).     Un- 


fortunately the  relief  is  incomplete,  and  the  published  illastr*- 
tion  inadequate.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  a  revolving  tool 
was  supported  by  a  kind  of  mandrel,  and  actuated  in  primitive 
fashion  by  a  bow.  An  alternative  plan  of  working  was  to  use  a 
splinter  of  diamond  set  in  a  handle  and  applied  like  a  graver. 
Both  systems  are  clearly  indicated  by  Pliny,  who  in  one  passage 
{H.N.  xxxvii.  60)  states  that  diamond  splinters  are  sought  out  by 
gem  engravers  and  set  in  iron,  and  so  easily  hollow  out  stones  of 
any  degree  of  hardhess;  while  elsewhere  {H.N.  xxxvii.  200)  he 
speaks  of  the  special  efficacy  of  ihcf error  lerebrarum,  the  vehement 
action  of  drills.  A  third  method  is  ako  indicated  by  Ph'ny  {ibid.) 
when  he  speaks  of  the  use  of  a  blunted  tool,  which  must  have  been 
moistened  and  supplied  with  emery  of  Naxos. 

A  four-sided  pendant  of  the  Hellenistic  period  published  by 
Furtwiinglcr  {Aiitike  Ccmnun,  Cesch.  p.  40c)  shows  cleariy  the 
successive  stages  of  the  operation.  On  side  a  the  subject  is 
slightly  sketched  in  with  the  diamond  point.  On  side  h  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  figure  have  also  been  roughly  scooped  out 
with  the  wheel.  On  sides  c  and  d  the  wheel  work  b  fairly  com- 
plete, but  the  finer  internal  work  has  not  been  begun. 

After  the  design  had  been  completed  the  stone  must  have 
received  a  final  polish  on  its  surface,  to  obliterate  any  erroneous 
strokes  of  the  first  sketch;  but  this  process  was  not  carried  as  far 
as  in  modem  work.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  a  high 
degree  of  internal  polish  is  a  proof  of  antiquity.  If  the  interior  of 
the  design  has  a  high  degree  of  polish  it  may  be  either  ancient  or 
modem,  or  it  may  be  an  andent  stone  repolished  in  modem  times. 
If  it  has  a  matt  surface  uniformly  produced  by  intention,  it  is 
probably  modem.  If  the  design  is  slightly  dimmed  and  worn  or 
scratched  the  stone  may  be  antique,  but  is  not  necessarily  so, 
since  modern  engravers  have  observed  this  peculiarity,  aiu!  have 
imitated  it  with  a  success  which,  were  there  no  other  grounds  of 
suspicion,  might  escape  detection. 

History. — It  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  whether  the 
first  infancy  of  the  art  was  passed  in  Egypt  jor  in  Babylonia,  but 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  was  developed  in  Babylonia, 
whence  at  any  rate  the  oldest  examples  of  engraved  gems  at 
present  known  are  obtained.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
however,  that  Egypt  was  therefore  a  pupiL  It  may  well  be  that 
t  he  art  was  developed  independently  in  the  two  countries,  although 
certain  points  of  possible  contaa  in  respect  of  the  forms  employed 
will  be  described  below  in  the  section  dealing  with  primitive 
Egypt. 

Babylonia. — At  a  very  remote  period  the  cylindrical  form  of 
stone  was  introduced  and  became  the  approved  shape,  while  the 
technical  skill  of  the  artist  was  still  sli^t,  and  the  traces  of  the 
tools  employed  (drill  and  pencil  point)  were  still  unconcealed. 

The  cylinder  was  ^tispended  by  a  string  and  used  as  a  scaL 
I  mpressions  of  cylinders  are  frequent  on  contract  tablets.  If  one 
of  the  parties  cannot  use  a  seal  he  makes  a  nail-mark  in  lieu 
thereof,  as  is  recorded  in  the  documenL 

But  from  a  time  that  was  still  compaiativdy  early  the  en« 
gravers  could  work  with  considerable  skill  in  the  hard  stone.  In 
particular  a  cylinder  may  be  quoted  in  the  de  Clercq  Collection 
bearing  the  name  of  Sargon  I.  of  Agade,  who  is  placed  about 
3500  B.C.  The  cylinder  is  engraved  with  the  king's  name  and 
titles  and  two  symmetrically  disposed  renderings  of  Ixdubar,  with 
a  vase  of  flowing  water  giving  drink  to  a  btilL  The  mhoit  is 
treated  in  a  conventionalised  style  that  indicates  long  traditions. 
An  important  eariy  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum  is  insaibed 
with  the  name  of  a  viceroy  of  Ur-Gur,  king  of  Ur  (about  3500  b.c). 
The  engraving  shows  Ur-Gur  being  led  into  the  presence  of  Sin, 
the  moon-god. 

The  cylinder  seal  was  adopted  by  the  Aoyrians,  and  to  was 
carried  on  continuously  till  the  time  of  the  Persian  conquest  ol 
Babylon  (538  b.c).  Meanwhile,  as  an  alternative  form  the 
oonoidal  seal,  rounded  at  the  top  and  having  a  flat  base  for  the 
intaglio,  came  into  use  beside  the  cylinder. 

In  style  the  Assyrians  carried  on  the  Babylonian  tradition,  but 
with  no  freedom  of  design.  Subjects  and  treatment  became 
rigidly  conventional. 

After  the  Persian  conquest  the  victors  adopted  the  c^inder 
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form  of  the  conquered,  and  continued  to  use  it.  A  Persian 
cyKnder  seal  of  Darius  (probably  about  500  B.C.)  in  the  British 
Museum  shows  the  king  in  his  chariot,  transfixing  a  lion  with  his 
arrows,  in  a  palm  wood.  Above  is  the  winged  emblem  of  the 
Persian  deity  Ahuramaada.  The  inscription  gives  the  name  and 
titles  of  Darius  in  the  Persian,  Scythic  and  Babylonian  languages. 
The  style  is  accurate  and  minute.  The  idea  of  the  lion  hunt  is 
borrowed  from  the  Assyrian  monuments,  but  the  engraver  has 
been  careful  to  make  the  necessary  changes  of  costume  and 
treatment.  The  cylinder  was,  as  might  be  anticipated,  imitated 
to  a  certain  extent  by  peoples  of  the  Eastern  world  in  touch  with 
Babylonia.  It  occun  in  Armenia,  Media  andElam.  It  has  been 
found  in  Crete  (Briiisk  School  Annual,  viii.  p.  77)  and  is  frequent 
in  the  early  Cjrpriote  deposits.  In  some  instances  it  has  been 
found  unfinished  and  therefore  must  be  supposed  to  be  of  local 
manufacture.  Sometimes  a  direct  imitation  of  cuneiform 
characters  occurs  on  the  Cypriote  cylinders.  The  same  form  was 
also  employed  by  the  Phoenicians  (about  the  8th  century- 
7th  century  B.C.).  By  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans  it  was  used, 
but  only  rarely,  and  by  way  of  exception. 

^tyPl' — ^We  must  go  back  to  the  remotest  periods  for  the 
origin  of  intaglio  engraving  in  Egypt.  Recent  discoveries  of 
tombs  of  the  earliest  dynasties  at  Abydos  and  Nagada  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  early  stages  of  Egyptian  art,  and  have 
}-evealed  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  Egypt  (as  in  Babylonia)  the 
cylinder  was  the  earliest  form  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  seal. 
The  cylinders  that  have  been  foimd  are  comparatively  few  in 
number;  but  a  large  number  of  jar-stoppings  of  clay  are  pre- 
served on  which  cylinder  designs  have  been  rolled  off  while  the 
clay  was  still  soft.  Such  early  incised  cylinders  as  are  extant  are 
made  either  of  hard  wood  or  (as  in  an  instance  in  the  British 
Museum)  of  stone.  The  identity  of  form  has  been  thought  to 
indicate  a  connexion  with  Babylonia,  but  none  can  be  traced  in 
the  designs  of  the  respective  cylinders. 

The  Egyptians  of  the  earliest  dynasties  had  an  admirable 
command  of  hard  stones,  as  shown  by  their  beads  and  stone 
vases,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  cylinders  quoted  they  are 
not  known  to  have  applied  their  skUl  to  the  production  of 
intaglios.  At  thb  early  period  the  scarab  (or  bottle)  was  still 
unknown  as  a  gem-form.  It  was  only  about  the  time  of  the 
4th  dynasty  that  the  scarab  {q.v.)  was  first  introduced,  and 
gradually  took  the  place  of  the  cylinder  as  the  prevailing  !^ape. 

The  Searabaeus  sacer  (Egyptian,  Kheptrer),  rolling  its  eggs  in 
a  ball  of  mud,  became  the  accepted  emblem  of  the  sun-god,  and 
so  the  form  had  an  amuletic  value.  Scarabs  of  obsidian  and 
crystal  date  back,  to  the  4th  dynasty.  Others,  coarse  and 
uninscribed,  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  Theban  empire. 
After  the  i8th  dynasty  they  are  counted  by  thousands.  While 
the  beetle  form  was  naturah'stically  treated,  the  flat  surface 
underneath  was  well  adapted  to  receive  a  hieroglyphic  sign. 
The  scarabs,  however,  are  by  no  means  the  only  product  of  the 
art.  We  have  also  figures  of  all  kinds  in  the  round  and  in 
intaglio— statuettes,  figures  of  animals  and  of  deities,  and  sacred 
emblems  such  as  the  ankh  (or  crux  ansata)  and  the  eye.  Among 
interesting  variations  from  the  scarab  form  is  the  oblong  intaglio 
of  green  jasper  in  the  Louvre  {Gautte  arch.,  1878,  p.  41)  with  a 
design  on  both  sides.  It  represents  on  the  obverse  Tethmosis 
(Thothmes)  II.  (1800  B.C.)  slaying  a  lion,  and  identified  by  his 
cartouche.  On  the  reverse  we  have  the  same  king  drawing  his 
bow  against  his  enemies  from  a  war  chariot.  The  scarabs  of 
£sypt  though  uninteresting  in  themselves,  considered  as  examples 
of  engraving,  have  this  accidental  importance  in  the  history  of 
art,  that  they  furnished  the  Phoenicians  with  a  model  which 
they  were  able  to  improve  as  regards  the  intaglio  by  a  more 
free  q>irit  of  design,  gathered  partly  from  Egypt  and  partly 
from  Assyria.  The  scarab  thus  improved  exercised  a  lasting 
Influence  on  the  later  history,  since,  as  will  be  seen  below,  it  was 
adopt^  and  modified  both  by  Greeks  and  Etruscans. 

EMgrand  Genu  in  Ike  Bible. — While  the  Phoenidans  have  left 
actual  specimens  to  show  with  what  skiO  they  could  adopt  the 
systems  of  gem-engraving  prevailing  at  their  time  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  the  Israelites,  on  the  other  hand,  have  Jrit  records  to 


prove,  if  not  their  sklH,  at  least  the  estimation  in  which  they  held 
engraved  gems.  "  The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of 
iron  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond  "  (Jerem.  xviL  i).  To 
pledge  his  word  Judah  gave  Tamar  his  signet,  with  its  cord  for 
suspension,  and  staff  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18);  whence  if  this  passage 
be  compared  with  the  frequent  use  of  "  seal  "  in  a  metaphoricsl 
sense  in  the  Bible,  and  with  the  usage  of  the  Babylonians  of 
canying  a  seal  with  an  emblem  engraved  on  it  recorded  by 
Herodotus,  it  may  be  concluded  that  among  the  Israelites  also 
every  man  of  mark  at  least  wore  a  signet.  Their  acquaintance 
with  the  use  of  seals  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  is  seen  in  the  statement 
that  Pharaoh  gave  Joseph  his  signet  ring  as  a  badge  of  investiture 
(Gen.  xlL  42),  and  that  the  stone  which  closed  the  den  oi  lions 
was  sealed  by  Darius  with  his  own  signet  and  with  the  signet  of 
his  lords  (Daniel  vL  17).  Then  as  to  the  stones  which  were  most 
prixed,  Exekid  (xxvHi.  13),  speaking  of  the  prince  of  Tyre, 
mentions  "  the  sardius,  the  topaz  and  the  diamond,  the  beryl, 
the  onyx,  and  the  jasper,  the  sapphire,  the  emerald  and  the 
carbuncle,"  stones  which  again  occur  ijA  that  most  memorable 
of  records,  the  description  of  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest 


Fig.  X.— Jewish  High  Priest's  Breastpbte. 


(Exodus  xzviii.  x6-2i,  and  xxxix.  8-14).  Twelve  stones 
grouped  in  four  rows,  each  with  three  spedmens,  may  be 
arranged  on  a  square,  so  as  to  have  the  rows  placed  either  verti- 
cally or  horixontally.'  If  they  are  to  cover  the  whole  square,  t  hen, 
unless  the  gold  mounts  supplied  the  necessary  compensation, 
they  must  be  cut  in  an  oblong  form,  and  if  the  names  engraved 
on  them  are  to  run  lengthwise,  as  is  the  manner  of  Anyrian 
cylinders,  then  the  stones,  to  be  legible,  must  be  grouped  in  four 
horixontal  rows  of  three  each.  There  b  in  fact  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  gems  of  the  breastplate  were  In  any  other  form 
than  that  of  cylinders  such  as  abounded  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Israelites,  with  this  possibility,  however,  that  they  may 
have  been  cut  lengthways  into  half-cylinders  like  a  fragmentary 
one  of  sard  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  been  mounted  in 
bronze,  and,  as  a  remarkable  exception,  has  been  set  with  three 
small  precious  stones  now  missing.  It  could  not  have  been  a 
seal,  biecause  of  this  setting,  and  because  the  inscription  is  not 
reversed.  The  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  not  thdr  standards, 
as  has  been  thought,  may  have  been  engraved  in  this  fashion, 
just  as  on  the  two  onyx  stones  in  the  preceding  verses  (Exodus 
xxviii.  9-1 1),  where  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  actual 
names  were  indsed.  On  these  two  stones  the  order  of  the  names 
was  according  to  primogeniture,  and  this,  it  is  likdy,  would 
apply  to  the  breastplate  also.  The  accompanying  diagram  wfll 
show  how  the  stones,  supposing  them  to  have  be^  cylinders  or 
balf-cylinden,  may  have  been  arranged  consistently  witk  tte 
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descriptions  of  the  Scptua^nt.  In  the  airtngement  of  Josephus 
(iiL  7.  5)  the  jasper  is  made  to  change  places  with  the  sapphire, 
the  amethyst  with  the  agate,  and  the  onyx  with  the  beryl,  while 
our  version  differs  partly  in  the  order  and  partly  in  the  names 
of  the  stMies;  but  probably  in  all  these  accounts  the  names  had 
in  some  cases  other  meanings  than  those  which  they  now  carry. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  two  series  of  equivalents, 
namely,  the  Hebrew  compared  with  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
GredL  words  of  the  Septuagint  compared  with  the  modem 
names,  which  in  many  cases,  though  derived  from  the  Greek, 
have  changed  their  applications.  From  the  fact  that  to  each 
tribe  was  assigned  a  stone  of  different  colour,  it  may  be  taken 
that  in  each  case  the  colour  was  one  which  belonged  prescripti  vely 
to  the  tribe  and  was  symbolic,  as  in  Assyria,  where  the  seven 
planets  appropriated  each  a  special  colour  [see  Brandis  in 
Hermes,  1867,  p.  359  scq.,  and  de  Saulcy,  Revue  arckiohgiqtie, 
1869,  ii.  p.  91;  and  compare  Revelation  zzi.  la,  13,  where  the 
twelve  gates,  which  have  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribte  written 
upon  them,  are  grouped  in  four  threes,  and  19,  30,  where  the 
twelve  predous  stones  of  the  walls  are  given).  The  precious 
stones  which  occur  among  the  cylinders  of  the  British  Museum 
are  sard,  emerald,  lapis  lazuli  (sapphire  of  the  ancients),  agate, 
onyx,  jasper  and  rock  crystal. 

Cem-Engranng  in  Creek  Lands. — ^We  must  now  turn  to  the  his- 
tory of  gem-engraving  in  Greek  lands.  The  excavations  in  Crete  in 
the  first  years  of  the  30th  century  revealed  a  previously  unknown 
culture,  which  lasted  on  the  lowest  computation  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  and  was  only  interrupted  by  the  national 
upheavals  which  preceded  the  opening  of  Greek  history  proper. 
(See  Csete;  Archaeology;  and  Aegean  CivxuiAnoN.)  Through- 
out the  whole  period  the  products  of  the  gem-engraver  occupy 
an  important  place  among  the  surviving  remains.  It  must  suffice, 
however,  in  this  place  to  indicate  the  chief  groups  of  stones. 

The  earliest  engraved  stones  of  Minoan  Crete  are  three-sided 
prism  seals,  made  of  a  soft  steatite,  native  in  S.E.  Crete  {Journ. 
of  HeUenic  Studies,  zvii.  p.  3 38) .  These  are  incised  with  pictorial 
signs  evidently  belonging  to  a  rudimentary  hieroglyphic  system, 
and  are  dated  before  3000  B.C.  At  a  period  placed  by  A.  J. 
Evans  between  3800  and  3300  the  method  was  fully  systematized 
and  employed  on  the  signets,  as  well  as  on  tablets  and  other 
materials.  This  development  of  the  hieroglyphic  system  was 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  power  of  working  in  hard  material, 
and  cornelian  and  chalcedony  superseded  soft  steatite  {Journ. 
^Hell.  Studies,  zvii.  p.  334). 

Towards  3000  B.C.  a  highly  developed  linear  form  began  to 
supersede  the  pictorial  signs.  It  is  abundant  on  the  tablets, 
but  the  gems  thus  inscribed  are  comparatively  rare.  The  linear 
form  in  turn  died  out  some  six  hundred  years  later. 

The  signs  <tf  the  pictorial  script  incised  on  the  gems  are  re- 
presentations of  objects,  expressed  with  precision,  but  giving 
little  scope  for  the  higher  side  of  the  gem-engraver's  art. 
Simultaneously,  however,  with  the  use  of  the  script,  a  high 
degree  of  skill  was  acquired  by  the  engravers  in  rendering  animal 
and  human  forms.  Scenes  occur  of  ritual  observance,  hunting, 
animal  life,  and  strange  compounded  forms  of  demons.  The 
excavations  did  not  yield  a  large  nimiber  of  original  gems  of  this 
class,  but  a  great  number  of  clay  sealings  from  such  signets  were 
discovered.  That  they  were  synchronous  with  the  use  of  the 
forms  of  script  described  above  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
palace  at  Cnossus  deposits  were  found,  both  in  the  linear  and 
the  hieroglyphic  script,  sealed  with  these  signets,  the  seal 
impressions  being  again  endorsed  in  the  script  {BrU.  School 
Annual,  xi.  pp.  56,  63).  For  a  remarkable  group  of  sealings 
found  at  Zaivo  see  Journ.  of  Hdl.  Studies,  xxii.  pU.  6-10.  The 
finest  naturalistic  engravings  are  placed  towards  the  close  of  the 
"  Mid-Minoan  "  and  beginning  of  the  "  Late-Minoan  "  periods 
(about  3300-1800  B.C.).  During  the  progress  of  the  "  Late- 
Minoan  *'  period  the  subjects  tended  to  assume  a  more  formal 
and  heraldic  character.  The  forms  of  stones  in  favour  were  the 
disk  convex  on  each  side  Oenticular  or  lentoid  stones),  and  during 
the  "  Mid-Minoan  "  period,  eUborate  signets  in  the  form  <rf 
modtin  fob-seals.    Apart  from  the  use  of  intaglios  for  sealing, 


the  excavations  have  shown  that  the  Cretan  lapidaries  were 
largely  employed  in  the  working  of  gems  for  purposes  <d  decora- 
tion. Fragments  of  lapis  lazuli  and  crystal  for  inlaying  (the 
crystals  having  coloured  designs  on  their  lower  surfaces)  were 
found  in  the  throne  room  at  Cnossus;  the  royal  gaming-board, 
also  from  the  palace  at  Cnossus,  had  inlaid  cryttal  disks  and 
plaques.  The  workshop  of  a  lapidary,  with  nnfini^M^  wo^  in 
marble,  steatite,  jasper  and  boyl,  was  also  found  within  the 
precincts  of  the  palace  {Brit,  School  Annual,  vii.  pp.  30,  77). 
Ezamples  were  also  found  of  work  in  rdief ,  substantially  antici- 
pating the  art  of  cameo-cutting. 

The  area  over  which  the  Cretan  influence  extended  was  wide. 
Its  manifestations  in  Greek  lands  proper,  first  revealed  by 
Schliemann's  excavation  of  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae,  ran 
paralld  with  and  ouUasted  the  later 
periods  of  the  Cretan  culture  to  which 
it  stood  in  close  relation  (see  Aegean 
CxvniZAnON).  lu  gems  and  intaglio 
works  in  gold  are  known  to  us  from  the 
finds  at  Mycenae,  and  at  analogous 
sites,  such  as  Menidi,  Vaphio  and 
lalysus.  They  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  finer  dass  of  Cretan 
stones  already  described.  The  en- 
graved gems  fall  principally  into 
two  groups  in  respect  of  form, /«o»r-I-en«ic«lar^dc- 
namely,  the  lenticular  (or  lentoid)  Cry^fromlalyius.  (Bni. 
stones  already  mentioned,  and  (more 

rarely)  glandular  stones,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
glans  or  sling  bolt.  A  Cretan  fresco  shows  a  figure  wearing  an 
agate  lenticular  stone  suspended  from  the  left  wrist.  The  finer 
specimens  of  the  Aegean  ^ms  are  engraved  with  the  whed  and 
the  point  ia  hard  stones,  such  as  chalcedony,  amethyst,  sard, 
rock-crystal  and  haematite.  A  lapidary's  workshop  similar 
to  that  at  Cnossus  has  been  found  at  Mycenae,  with  a  store  of 
unused  gems,  and  an  unfinished  lenticular  stone  {Ephemeris 
Archaiologiki,  1897,  p.  X3i).  The  characteristic  of  the  Aegean 
engraver  is  the  free  expression  of  living  forms.  His  subjects  are 
^ures  of  animals,  men  and  demons  in  combat,  and  heraldic 
compositions  recalling  the  Gate  of  Lions  at  Mycenae.  It  was 
almost  inevitable  that  the  scarab  should  be  found  in  the  Cretan 
and  Aegean  deposits,  but  in  such  cases  we  have  the  Egyptian 
scarab  directly  imported,  and  not,  as  at  a  later  period.  non- 
Egyptian  adaptations  of  the  form.  The 
cylinder  also  (except  in  Cyprus,  the  border- 
land between  east  and  west)  only  occurs  as 
an  importation,  and  not  as  a  currently 
manufactured  shape. 

The  "  Island  Gems."— The  Aegean  culture 
was  swept  away  probably  by  that  dimly 
seen  upheaval  which  separated  Mycenaean 
from  historical  Greece,  and  which  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Dorian  invasion.  One 
of  the  few  facts  which  indicate  a  certain 
continuity  of  tradition  in  later  Greece  is  this,  that  we  again  find 
the  same  characteristic  forms,  the  glandular  and  lenticular 
stones,  in  the  cemeteries,  of  Melos  and  elsewhere.  It  is  only 
recently  that  archaeologists  have  learnt  to  distinguish  between 
the  later  lenticular  and  glandular  stones  "  of  the  Greek  Islands," 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  and  those  of  the  Aegean  age. 
Engravings  of  the  later  class  are  worked  in  soft  materials  only, 
such  as  steatite.  They  have  not  the  power  of  expressing  action 
peculiar  to  the  Aegean  artist.  In  general,  the  continuity  o( 
tradition  between  the  gems  of  the  Mycenaean  and  the  historical 
periods  is  in  respect  of  shape  rather  than  of  art.  The  subjects  are 
for  the  most. part  decorative  forms  (the  Gryphon,  the  winged 
Sphinx,  the  winged  horse,  &c.)  in  course  of  development  into 
characters  of  Greek  myth. 

The  Phoenicians  and  the  Creeks. — About  the  end  of  the  8th 
and  beginning  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  the  Phoenicians  began  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  as  intermediaries  between  Egypt 
and  Assyria  and  the  Mediterranean.    Porcelain  and  other 


Fig.  V — ^Lenticular 
Sard  Trom  lalysus. 
(Brit.  Mus.) 
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EgypUiD  anuunenti,  and  c^xdally 

lui  in  Rhodn,  id  Etiuria,  BndilTbimn  in  Sudini*. 
1  liicrogl]^hii:i  in  iniiiatcd  with  miilikes,  tbe 


hcnldic  Hie  Kiiab  form,  wbicb  in  Egypl  had  had  iu  ucr 
tigniScanct,  m>  as*  beconie  DOIhing  man  than  a  convcnii 
ihape  [oi  an  object  al  jewelry  of  lor  Ihe  revcrae  aide  of  a  Koi 
tl  vai  adopted  Iran  the  Fhueaiciani  both  by  Gneka  a 
Elruscaiu.    By  the  Cmk*,  with  whom  wc  are  at  preacnt  cc 
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uaDy  grouped 
nation.  The  icarabaeoid  proper  b  a 
aimpnncaiioa  01  IDC  icanD,  efiecled  by  the  omialoDoE  all  details 
of  tJu:  beetle.  Bui  maoy  o[  tbe  itonea  known  ai  acaiabicaidj, 
with  a  flat  and  oval  baie  and  a  convex  back,  are  in  ropect  of 
Iboi  lonn  probably  of  North  Syrian  ongin  (so  Furtwlingler). 
The  earlieit  oamplet  of  archaic  Greek  gem-engraving  (other 
(ban  the  later  "  Iiland  gemi  "  abeady  deKribed)  art  worki  ol 
loniu  art.  They  ihaw  a  deiire,  only  limited  by  imperfect 
power  of  exprnuon,  to  rtprcMnt  Ihe  human  figure,  ihougb  the 
particular  theme  may  be  a  god  or  other  mythical  petsonagej. 
By  the  begiiuiiiig  of  itiesth  century  the  engraven  had  reached  the 


(Brit.  Mufc) 

point  of  full  development,  and  tbe  acintbaeoldi  ol  the  lime 
embody  ita  reiulla.  Ai  an  example  af  Ene  Karnbaeoidi  the 
Woodhouie  intaglio  ol  a  leated  citharial  (fig.j;  Col.  «/  Cnu  tn 
Brit.  Utu.  No.  S55J  may  be  quoted  as  perhapi  the  very  finejt 
example  ol  Greek  gem-engnving  that  has  come  down  to  u*.  It 
would  itand  etily  in  tbe  s'b  century  i.c^,  a  date  which  would 
alio  suit  the  bead  ol  Eat  ftam  Ithotne  In  Mcuenia  (fig.  6).  The 
number,  however,  of  fine  Korabieold)  known  to  ua  has  been 
eoniiderably  increaied  in  recent  yean.  They  are  maikcd  by  a 
broad  and  aimple  treatment,  wbidi  iiuiiu  a  luge  eSect  without 

Itylehasionielbingincommonwiththerelielsaf  Ihe  Jth  century. 

LiUrary  Hitiffry. — The  literary  references  to  tbe  early  gem- 
engraven  arc  no  longer  of  the  same  importance  at  belare  in  view 
of  the  fuller  knowledge  we  poueii  at  to  tbe  quality  of  early  gent- 
engmving,  but  It  li  Dcctstaty  that  they  abnuld  be  lakea  into 
account. 

The  record)  of  gem-etigrawn  in  Greece  be^n  in  tbe  bland  ol 
Samoa,  where  Mneiarthus.  (be  father  ol  tbe  philosopher  Pyiha- 
gorai,  earned  by  bit  art  moreofpraiie  than  ol  wealth.  "  Not  to 
carry  Ibe  image  of  a  god  on  your  acal,"  wot  a  laying  ol  Pjtha- 
•      ■■  ■      e  been,  '     ' 


Ola  quadriga  on  iUfice(2«i(KltrTn/Brifj(3i((rrru4.  I 

that  this  scarab  in  fact  rtpreieoted  the  famous  seal  ol  Polycralei. 
Shortly  after  600  B.C.  there  nu  a  law  ol  Solon'i  forbidding  en- 
gravers to  retain  Impressions  of  the  teals  they  made,  and  this  date 
would  [all  in  roundly  with  that  ol  Theodorus  snd  Maeiarchus, 
as  if  there  bad  in  fact  been  at  that  time  a  special  activity  and 
unuiual  skill.  That  Ihe  use  of  seals  had  been  general  long  before, 
in  Cretan  and  Mycenaean  timet,  we  have  teen  above,  and  It  b 
singular  to  Snd,  as  PUny  point!  out  (iiiiiL  4),  no  direct  meniion 
of  teab  in  Homer,  not  even  in  the  passage  lllial,  vi.  168)  where 
Belletopbon  himself  carries  the  tabled  on  which  were  written  the 
ordert  against  bis  life.  From  the  lime  of  Theodorus  to  that  ol 
Pyrgotelei  in  the  41b  century  B.C.  it  a  long  bbnk  as  to  names,  but 
not  altogether  at  to  gems,  Ihe  production  ol  which  may  be 
judged  to  have  been  carried  on  assiduously  from  the  consUnl 
necesrfty  of  seals  for  every  variety  of  purpose.  Tbe  reletencet  to 
Ihem  In  Aristophanes,  lot  eiample,  and  the  litii  of  Ihein  in  tbe 
andent  inventories  of  treaiures  In  Ihe  Parthenon  and  the 
Asclepielon  at  Athens  confirm  Ihit  frequent  uuge  during  the 
period  ia  question.  The  mention  ol  a  public  acal  for  autbenti' 
eating  state  documenla  also  becomes  frequent  in  Ihe  inscriptions. 
In  the  rriga  of  Alexander  the  Great  we  meet  tbe  name  ol  Pyr- 
goleles,  of  whom  Pliny  records  Ihat  be  was  no  doubt  Ihe  moit 
famous  engraver  of  hit  lime,  and  that  Alexander  decreed  that 
Pyrgotelea  alone  thould  engrave  bis  portrail.  Nothing  else  it 
known  ol  Pyrgoleles.  A  portrait  of  Alexander  in  the  British 
Museum  (No.  1307),  purporting  to  be  signed  by  him.  Is  palpably 

From  literary  tourcet  we  alto  learn  tbe  names  of  tbe  engravers 
ApoUonides,  Chronjui  and  Dioscorides,  but  the  date  of  the  l»it- 
menlioned  only  is  ctnain.  He  is  said  10  have  made  an  e»cell(nt 
portrait  of  Augustus,  which  was  used  as  1  seal  by  thai  emperor 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  and  also  by  his  successors.  In- 
cripilons  on  extant  gems  make  it  probable  Ihat  Dioscorides  was 
native  of  Aegeae  in  Cilida,  and  thai  three  sons,  Hyllos,  Hero- 
philus  and  Enlyches,  followed  iheir  lather's  occupatioD.    We 
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profeision  ol  gem-engraving  (Diogenes  LaCrt. 
Samoi  alto  came  Theodorus,  who  made  for  Polycraies  the  teal  ol 
emerald  (Herodotus  iiL  41).  "hich,  according  to  the  curious 
story,  was  cast  in  vain  into  the  deep  sea  on  purpose  to  be  lost. 
That  the  design  on  it  was  a  lyre,  as  Is  stated  in  one  authority,  is 
unlikely,  at  least  il  we  accept  Benndoil't  ingenious  inlerprelalion 
ol  Pliny  {//al.  Hiit.  xxxiv.  8]).  He  has  suggested  Ihat  the 
portrait  statue  ol  Theodorus  made  by  himself  was  in  all  proba- 
biUiy  >  figure  holding  in  one  hand  a  graving  tool,  and  in  Ihe  other, 
nol,  as  previously  supposed,  a  quadiigi  to  diminutive  that  a 
By  aiidd  cover  il  with  its  wings,  but  a  scarab  wilfa  tbe  engraving 


■  fewtc 

gems,  but  II  wiU  be  teen  that  for  tbe  whole  period  of  dattical 
antiquity  the  literary  notices  give  little  aid,  and  we  mat  rettim 
to  Ihe  gems. 

Early  Inicrihel  Cnnr,— Various  early  gems  are  Inscribed  with 
pri^ier  name*,  which  may  be  supposed  to  indicate  either  Ihe 
artist  or  tbe  owner  ol  tbe  gem.  In  some  cases  there  It  no 
ambiguity,  i^.  on  a  scarab  is  inaciibcd,  "  I  am  the  seal  ol  Thenis. 
Donotopenme";andascarabatoid  (fig.  7)  b  inscribed, "  Syries 
made  me."  But  when  we  have  the  name  alone,  the  general 
principle  on  which  we  must  disllnguiib  be- 
tween owner  and  artist  is  that  the  nam  ' 
the  owner  b  naturally  meant  to  be  1 
spicuout  (as  in  a  gem  in  the  Brilbh  Mus 
inscribed  In  large  letters  with  the  ntmi 
Isagortai]),  while  the  name  ol  an  atlilt  is  J! 
naturally  Incmtpicuoua  and  subordioale  tc 

The  ariy  engraven  known  to  us  by  tbeii 
signatures  are:  Syriei,  who  was  author  ol 
tbe  modified  scarab  in  the  Brituh  Museum, 
mentioned  above,  with  a  satyr's  held  in  placo       y,g  -_-^ 
beelle.  and  a  dthailitoalhebase— a    baeoid'byS^ 


rkol  the  middle  ol 


le  6ih  a 


Berlin,  with  a  nude  woman  kneelii 
pitcher,  ol  Ihe  ch»e  of  Ihe  tth  cent 
author  ol  an  admirable  chakedony 
resiralning  a  ^nrited  horse— lor 
Collection,  and  of  about  Ihe  begini; 


better  kno 


islhui 


the  base— a    baeoid  by  Svrict. 
uty;Seman,     (Brit.  Mul) 

g  al  a  fountain  filling  her 
iry;  Epimenet,  who  was  the 
Karabacoid  ol  a  nude  youth 

ng  of  Ihe  Jth  century.     But 


Furtwlnoler.  pi.  14 : 

BiL  (i»9»)  pi.  J: 
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1.  A  dulccdiay  KuibiMld  tnrni  Gnccc,  in  Ihc  PitiwDliim 
UuHum  It  Cimbridge,  with  a  lady  M  her  loilcl,  mtiendcd  by 
her  maid.  Iiuciibed  AE2AMEN0£,uid  with  the  Duuof  the 
Udy,  H1KH£. 

I.  An  igitt  with  ■  itork  studiiii  od  one  leg,  inscribed 
AEZAMENOS  umply. 

J,  A  chalcedony  with  the  figure  ot  ■  ilork  flying,  uid  inicribed 
in  two  lino,  tht  Inien  CBrcIuUy  diip«ed  above  each  other, 
AESAMENOS  EOOIE  XIOS. 

4.  A  gtm,  apparently  by  the  same  Deiamenui,  h  a  cornelian 
lormerly  belongiiig  to  Admiral  Soteriades  in  Athens,  and  lub' 
■equenllylnthe  coUcctioD  oTDiArlhutEvans. 
It  has  a  porliait  head,  bearded  and  inscribed 
AEZAMENOS  EHOIE. 

The  deiign  of  a  aiork  Sylng  occun  on  aa 
■gate  scarab  in  ihc  British  Museum,  (lora  the 
old  Crachcrode  Collection  ,and  therefore  beyond 
all  suspicion  of  having  been  copied  from  the 
inoie  recently  discovered  Kertch  gem. 

For  the  period  immcdislely  fdlowing  that 
early  prime  to  which  ihe  gems  above  de- 
scribed belong,  our  mslerists  an  less  copious. 
Some  of  the  EnesI  eiamplcs  tre  derived  (mm 
the  Greek  tombs  In  the  Crimea  and  South 
'    Russia.    Reckoned  among  the  best  of  the 

among  Ibe  best  of  all  gems,  ite  the  follow- 
ing: (r)  a  burnt  tcinbaeoid  with  on  esgle  cwryiDg  off  a 
hsre;  (1}  a  gem  with  scarab  border  and  the  figure  of  ■ 
youth  seated  playmg  on  the  trigonon,  very  much  resembling 
the  Woodhouse  Intaglio  (both  engraved,  Comfli  radu,  igji, 
pi.  vi.  figs.  16,  17),  Id  these,  and  in  almost  ail  Creek 
genu  belonging  (0  thb  period  of  eiceUence,  the  material 
is  of  indifferent  quBlity,  coasisling  of  agate,  chdcedony  or  cor- 
nelian, jusi  aa  [n  Ihe  older  specimens.  Brilliant  ccjour  and 
translucency  are  as  yet  not  a  necessiiy  element,  and  accordingly 


E^runati  Ctmt.— At  this  point  it  is  convenient  tn  discuss  the 
gem-engraving  of  the  Etcuscant.  which  ounc  into  being  towards 
the  dose  of  the  archaic  period  of  Greek  an.  In  the  early  Eimsoui 
deposits, such  as  that  of  the  PoUednrs  tomb  hi  the  British  Museum 
{towards  600  I.e.),  we  find  nothing  except  Phoenician  importsof 
porcelain  or  stone  scarabs,  both  slrongly  Egj^lisn  in  character. 
During  the  6th  century  a  few  of  Ihe  semi-Egyptian  slona  of 
Sardinia  make  their  appearance.  Bui  In  the  lattex  part  of  the 
al  products 


DfElrui 


ings  stand  in  the  clowst  rcblion  to  Greek  works  of  the  c1< 
the  6th  century  and  muny  imported  Greek  scarabs 
The  Etruscan  scarab  has  its  beetle  form  mo 
engraved  than  thit  of  Ihe  Greeks.  It  is  further  c 
In  the  better  eiamplea,  alike  from  Ihe  Creek  and  I. 
form,  by  a  small  border  of  a  sort  of  petal  omamer 
lover  edge  of  the  beetle.   Like  the  etdler  Creek  sc 


Ihe  cable  border  round  the  dnigit,  but  the  bor^  contlnaed  In 
use  in  Etruria  when  it  had  been  abandoned  in  Greece.  7^ 
scarabaeoid  form  doH  not  occur  in  Eicuscui  deposila,  Etniscaa 
engraving  be^na  wheo  Creek  art  was  apptoaching  maturity, 
with  studies,  sometimes  stifl  and  cramped,  of  the  heroic  nisde 
form.  Some  of  the  Greek  deities  such  as  Athena  and  Heima 
occur,  together  with  the  winged  personages  ol  Greek  tnylbology. 
To  the  heroic  types  the  names  of  Greek  legend  an  attached,  wilh 
modifications  of  lorni,  such  as  TTTE  for  Tydeus,  and  KADNE 

limes  Ihey  are  assigned  at  random.  The  subjecu  include  citliia 
favourite  incidents  in  Ihe  Trojan  and  Theban  cycles  [e.f.  the 
death  of  Capaneus);  mylhi  of  Heracles;  alldetes,  horsemen,  a 
few  scenes  ol  daily  hfe.  Certain  schemes  of  compoiilion  are 
frequent.  In  psrticular,  a  figure  loo  large  for  the  field,  sunding 
and  bending  over,  Is  made  to  serve  for  many  lype*.  Tic  engrav- 
ing of  the  finer  Etruscan  gems  Is  minute  and  precise,  marked  with 
elegance  and  command  of  the  maieiiaL  Its  fault  is  its  want  ot 
original  inspiration.  Sped^  mention  must  be  made  ot  a  very 
numerous  group  of  cornelian  scaiaba,  roughly  engraved  for  Ihe 
most  part  with  cup-shaped  sinkings  (whence  they  are  iuwwn  as 
gems  a  (Id&iJo  Lmdt)  roughly  joined  logeiher  by  furrow*.  Not- 
withstanding  their  apparent  rudeness,  these,  genu  are  shown, 
by  the  condidons  in  which  they  are  found,  to  be  comparalively 
lite  works  of  Ihe  4th  century.  Fuilirtngier  ingeniously  suggest* 
that  the  rough  execution  was  Intended  to  emphasise  the  shining 
Burfacesof  the  cup-sinkings,  rather  than  to  ptnduce  any  particular 
thtagtio  subjecL  (For  an  elaborate  daasificalion  of  the  Etroscan 
icaiaht  see  Fuclwliigla,  GackkkU,  p.  170.] 

Tke  Camtta.—Pdur  Ihe  beginning  of  the  regal  period,  In  the 
4th  century  B.C.,  Ihe  inlroducllon  of  more  splendid  materials 
from  the  East  was  turned  to  good  account  by  the  development 
ol  the  cameo,  i.e.  ol  gem-carving  in  relief  (for  the  ori^n  of  the 
word  see  C*heo}.  But  in  ila  simpler  forma  the  principle  of  the 
cameo  necetsaiily  dales  from  the  beginning  of  the  art.  Thus  a 
lion  in  tock-ciystil  was  (nuod  in  the  very  early  royal  tomb  of 
Naggda  (de  Morgan,  RccicriAa,  Tombeau  dt  Nitadak,  p.  lu). 
The  Egyptian  scarab,  nn  Its  rouOded  ^de,  had  been  naluralisti- 
cally  carved  in  relief  hi  beetle  form.  Steatite  engnvinp  ia 
reliei  (notably  the  harveat  festival  vase  from  Hagia  Triads) 
were  found  In  the  Cretan  deposits.  Subjects  are  Found  carved  In 
Ibe  lOund  in  hard  stone  In  Mycenaean  graves.  When  we  come 
to  historical  Greece  and  to  Etruria  the  cameo  ol  later  times  ia 
anticipated  by  various  atlempti  to  modity  the  tndiltonal  form 
ol  the  scarab.  An  eiample  In  cornelian  was  lound  at  Orvielo  hi" 
1874  in  a  tomb  along  with  vases  dating  Irom  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century  B.C.,  and  It  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving  ot 
this  gem  {Ank.  Ztil.,  1877,  pi.  d,  fig,  j)  that,  while  the  daign 
on  the  Isce  is  in  IniBglio,  the  half-length  figure  of  a  Gorgaa  on 
the  back  is  engraved  in  relief.  Compare  a  (omeilan  fragment, 
apparently  CUI  Irom  Ihe  back  of  a  scarabaeoid,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  As  further  eiamples  of  the  same  rare  form  of  cameo, 
the  following  gems  in  theBriliih  Museum  may  be  mentioned: — 
(<)  a  cornelian  cut  from  back  of  a  scarabanld,  wilh  bead  of 
Gorgon  surrounded  by  wings;  (1]  cornelian  scarabaeoid: 
Gorgon  running  to  lelt;  on  face  of  the  gem  an  Inta^  of  Tbclis 
giving  annour  to  Achilles;  (j)  sleatile  scarabaeoid,  already 
mentioned,  signed  by  Syries,  head  ol  a  salyr,  lull  face,  with 
intaglio  of  ciLharisl.  There  is.  howevei,  no  evidence  at  present 
available  10  show  that  the  cameo  proper  had  been,  introduced 
in  Greece  before  the  lime  of  Alexander.  The  earliest  examples 
found  in  known  condillons  are  derived  from  Crimoa  lomba  of 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  cenlury  B.C.' 

Among  Ihe  molt  splendid  of  ancient  cameo*  an  (hose  at  St 
rclcriburg  and  Vienna,  each  representing  a  monarch  of  Iho 
Diadochi  and  his  consort  (Funwtngler.  pi.  53).  There  is  much 
controversy  as  to  the  persons  represented,  but  Ihe  caiaeaa  UE 
probably  works  ol  the  3rd  century. 

The  materials  which  ancient  aciista  Died  for  cutting  inio 
cameos  were  chlefiy  those  siliceous  minerala  wUdi,  under   a 
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fsmtially  the  cfaakedonic  variety  of  quarts,  and  the  differences 
of  ooloiir  they  present  are  due  to  the  presence  of  variable  pro- 
portions of  iron  and  other  foreign  ingredients.  These  banded 
stones,  when  cut  parallel  to  the  layers  of  different  colours,  and 
when  only  two  coloured  bands — white  and  black,  or  sometimes 
white  and  black  and  brown — ^are  present,  are  known  as  onyxes; 
but  when  they  have  with  the  onyx  bands  layers  of  cornelian  or 
sard,  they  are  termed  sardcnyxes.  The  sardonyx,  which  was  the 
favourite  stone  of  ancient  cameo-engravers,  and  the  material  in 
which  their  masterpieces  were  cut,  was  procured  from  India,  and 
the  increased  intercourse  with  the  East  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  had  ar  marked  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  art. 

Akin  in  their  nature  to  the  great  regal  cameos,  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  are  cut  on  a  nearly  plane  surface,  are  the  cups 
and  vases  cut  out  of  ahomogcneousstone  and  therefore  capable  of 
being  worked  in  the  round.  A  few  examples  of  such  works  survive. 
The  most  famous  are  the  Famese  Tazza  and  the  cup  of  the 
Ptolemies.  The  Tazza,  which  is  now  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Naples,  was  bought  by  Lorenzo  dc*  Medici  from  Pope  Paul  II.  in 
147 1.  It  is  a  large  shallow  bowl  of  sardonyx,  8  in.  in  diameter 
(Hi  its  exterior  surface  is  a  Gorgoneion  upon  an  aegis;  in  the 
interior  is  an  alle^rical  design,  relating  to  the  Nile  flood.  The 
cup  of  the  Ptolemies,  formerly  known  as  the  cup  of  St  Denis,  is 
preserved  in  the  Cabinet  des  MMailles  of  the  French  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale.  It  is  a  cup  4]  in.  high  and  5I  in.  in  diameter,  carved 
out  of  oriental  sardonyx,  and  richly  decorated  with  Dionysiac 
emblems  and  attributes  in  relief. 

The  Cameo  in  the  Raman  Empire,— J>}mng  the  ist  century  of 
the  empire  the  engraver's  art  alike  In  cameo  and  in  intaglio  was 
at  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  artist  in  cameo  took  full 
advantage  of  his  rich  opportunities  in  the  way  of  sumptuous 
materials,  and  of  the  requirements  of  an  imperial  court.  The  two 
most  famous  examples  of  this  art  which  have  come  down  to  the 
present  day  are  the  Great  Agate  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  the 
Bibltoth^ue  Nationale,  Paris,  and  the  Augustus  Cameo  in  the 
Vienna  Collection.  The  former  was  pledged  among  other  valuables 
in  X344  by  Baldwin  IL  of  Constantinople  to  Saint  Louis.    It  is 

mentioned  in  1344  as  "  Le  Camahicu," 
having  been  sent  in  that  year  to  Rome 
for  the  inspection  of  Po|ie  Clement  VI. 
It  is  a  sardonyx  of  five  layers  of  ir- 
regular shape,  like  all  classical  gems, 
measuring  1 2  in.  by  io|  in.  It  repre- 
sents on  its  uf^r  part  the  deiJBed 
members  of  the  Julian  house.  The 
centre  is  occupied  with  the  reception 
Fig.  10  — Actaeon.  Frag-  ^^  Gerroanicus  on  his  return  from  his 
ment  of  Sardonyx  Cameo,  great  German  campaign  by  the  em- 
(Brit.  Mus.)  peror  Tiberius  and  his  mother  Litia. 

The  lower  division  is  filled  with  a 
group  of  captives  in  attitudes  expressive  of  woe  and  deep 
dejection.  The  Vienna  gem  {Gemma  aufustea)^  an  onyx  of 
two  layers  measuring  8f  in.  by  7 (,  is  a  work  of  still  greater 
artistic  interest.  The  upper  portion  is  occupied  with  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  coronation  of  .Augustus,  the 
emperor  being  represented  as  Jupiter  with  Livia  as  the  god- 
dess Roma  at  his  side.  In  the  composition  deities  of  Earth 
and  Sea,  and  several  members  of  the  family  of  Augustus,  are 
introduced;  on  the  exergue  or  lower  portion  are  Roman  soldiers 
preparing  a  trophy,  barbarian  captives  and  female  figures. 
This  gem  was  in  the  xsth  century  at  the  abbey  of  St  Sernin  at 
Toulouse.  According  to  tradition  it  had  been  placed  there  by 
Charlemagne.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the  emperor 
Rudolph  U.  in  the  i6th  century  for  the  enormous  sum  of  1 2,000 
gold  ducats. .  The  principal  cameo  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum  was  acquired  at  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Marlborough 
Collection  in  1899.  It  is  a  sardonyx  measuring  8}  in.  by  6  in., 
and  appears  to  represent  a  Roman  emperor  and  empress  in  the 
forms  of  Sera  pis  and  Isis.  Here  also,  in  Imperial  times  as  in  the 
Hellenistic  period,  side  by  side  with  the  great  cameos,  we  meet 
with  works  carved  out  in  the  round.    Noted  examples  of  such 


work  are  the  Brunswick  vase  (at  Bninswick),  with  the  subject 
of  Triptolemus;  the  Berlin  vase  with  the  lustration  of  a  new-bom 
imperial  prince;  and  the  Waddeadon  vase  in  the  British  Museum, 
with  a  vine  in  relief  set  in  a  rich  enamelled  Renaissance  mounL 
Hardly  less  precious  than  the  cameos  in  sardonyx  were  the 
imitations  carved  out  of  coloured  glass  The  material  was  not 
costly,  but  its  extreme  fragility  made  the  work  of  extreme 
difficulty.  Examples  of  such  work  are  the  Barberini  or  Portland 
vase,  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  with  scenes  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  story  of  Peletis  and  Thetis;  and  the  "  vase  of 
blue  ghus  "  from  Pompeii,  in  the  museum  at  Naples  (see  Mau  and 
Kelsey,  p.  408].  The  world's  great  cameos^  which  are  hardly 
more  thain  a  dozen  in  number,  have  not  been  found  by  excavation. 
They  remained  as  precious  objects  in  imperial  and  ecclesiastical 
treasuries  and  passed  thence  to  the  royal  and  national  collections 
of  modem  Europe. 

The  Intaglio  in  tht  Roman  Empire.— The  art  of  engraving- in 
intaglio  was  also  at  a  high  level  of  excellence  in  the  **^np^"g  of 
the  Roman  empire.  This  is  to  be  inferred  alike  from  the  admir-^ 
able  portraits  of  the  ist  century.  aj>.,  and  from  the  number  of 
signed  gems  bearing  Roman  artists'  names,  such  as  Aulus» 
Gnaius  and  the  like,  which  could  hardiy  belong  to  any  other 
period.  It  is  impossible,  however,  %o  found  any  argument  upon 
the  artists'  signatures  without  taking  into  account  the  intricate 
questions  of  authenticity  which  are  disniised  in  the  following 
section. 

Signed  Gems. — The  number  of  gems  which  have,  or  purport  to 
have,  the  name  ot  the  artist  inscribed  upon  them  is  very  large. 
A  great  many  of  the  supposed  signatures  are  modem  forgeries, 
dating  from  the  period  between  1724  (when  the  book  of  Stosch, 
Gemmae  antiquae  caelaUie,  scalptorum  nominibus  insignitae, 
first  drew  general  attention  to  the  subject)  and  1833,  when  the 
multitude  of  forged  signatures  (about  1800  in  number)  in  the  coK 
lection  of  Prince  Poniatowski  made  the  whole  pursuit  ridiculous. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  forged  signatures  were  current  before 
X  724  (see  Stosch,  p.  xxi.),  and  in  the  period  immediately  following 
they  were  very  numerous.  Thus  Laurence  Natter  {Mithode  d* 
graver  en  piertcs  Hnes  (1754),  p.  xxx.)  confesses  that,  whenever 
desired,  he  made  copies.  For  example,  he  a>pied  a  Venus  (Brit. 
Mus.  No.  2296),  converting  the  figure  into  a  DanaS  and  affixing 
the  name  of  Aulos  which  he  found  on  the  Venus.  Cf.  Mariette, 
Traiti  (1750),  L  p.  xoi. 

The  question  which  of  the  multitude  of  supposed  signatures 
can  be  accepted  as  genuine  has  been  a  subject  of  prolonged  and 
intricate  controversy.  In  the  period  immediately  following  the 
Poniatowski  forgeries  the  extreme  height  of  scepticism  is  repre- 
sented by  Koehler,  who  only  acknowledged  five  gems  (Koehlcr, 
iii.  p.  2o6)  as  having  genuine  signatures.  In  recent  years  the 
subject  has  been  principally  dealt  with  by  Furtw&ogler,  whose 
conclusion  is  to  admit  a  considerable  number  of  gems  rejected 
by  his  predecessors. 

It  must  suffice  here  to  point  out  a  few  general  principles. 
In  the  first  place  a  certain  number  of  gems  recently  discovered 
have  inscriptions  which  are  undoubtedly  genuine  and  which 
record  the  names  of  the  engravers.  The  form  of  the  signature 
may  be  a  nominative  with  a  verb,  a  nominative  without  a  verb 
or  a  genitive.  The  artists  in  this  class  are  Syries,  Dexamenus, 
Epimenes  and  Semon,  mentioned  above,  and  a  few  others. 
Another  group  of  gems  which  must  be  accepted  consists  of  stones 
whose  known  history  goes  back  to  a  period  at  which  a  forged 
inscription  was  impossible.  Thus  a  bust  of  Athena  in  the  Berlin 
Collection,  signed  by  Eutyches,  was  seen  by  Cyriac  of  Ancona  in 
1445.  A  glass  cameo  signed  by  Herophilus,  son  of  Dioscorides, 
now  at  Vienna,  was,  in  the  X7th  century,  in  the  monastery  of 
Echtemach,  where  it  had  probably  been  from  old  times.  The 
portrait  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Htus,  by  Euodos  (now  in  the  Biblio- 
th^ue  Nationale)  was  formerly  a  part  of  a  reliquary  presented  to 
the  abbey  of  St  Denis  by  Charles  the  Bold.  Another  group  of 
undoubtedly  genuine  signatures  occurs  on  cameos  (in  stone  and 
paste)  which  have  the  inscriptions  in  relief,  and  therefore  as  part 
of  the  original  design.  Such  are  the  works  of  Athenion,  and  of 
(^intus,  son  of  Akxas. 


Sbcphud.CBrit.Miu.) 
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t  lyre.    Under  the  Gnostia,  Itonever,  w[th  wbooi 
lore  of  ipeculiLion  ttau  <i(  (titb,  ^mbdiuii  wi> 


elibonle  with  loog,  but  for  the  moil  pan  quite  uiuDlcUigible. 
eagnvcd  formulae.  The  difficulty  ii  to  make  out  how  the  stona 
were  caijied;  many  spedmeos  eiist,  but  none  show  ^gni  of 
mounting.  Tbe  material!  are  uiually  bsematite  or  jiiper.  A> 
regard)  tbe  designs,  it  [i  cleat  ibal  ^lyptian  uurcet  have  been 
moit  drawn  upon.  But  ihe  symtHilism  is  also  largely  usodited 
with  MithraJc  woiship.  The  name  Abraias,  or  more  correctly 
Abraui,  which,  from  its  frequency  on  these  genu,  has  led  to 
theil  being  called  also  "Abraxas  gfrni,"  is,  when  the  Grteli 
letters  ol  which  it  is  ccinposed  are  treated  as  Greek  numerals, 
equal  to  365,  the  number  of  days  in  a  year,  uid  the  same  is  the 
case  with  MEiePAS. 

More  interesting,  from  the  occasionally  forcible  portiaJture 
and  Ihe  splendour  oF  some  of  tbe  Jadnths  employed,  are  the 
Sauanian  gems,  which  ai  a  class  may  t>e  said  tO  represeol  the 
Usl  stuge  of  true  gem-engraving  in  gndeni  times. 

The  »rt  of  cameo-engraving,  which,  as  we  have  Been,  attained 
it*  greatest  splendour  at  the  beginniDg  of  Ihe  empire,  followed  on 
the  whole  a  similar  course.  It  waned  in  the  early  part  of  Ihe 
3rd  century  atter  the  death  of  the  emperor  Sevenis,  but  under 
the  first  Chrisibn  emperor  Constaniioe  it  enjoyed  a  brief  period 
of  revival.  Fine  cameo  portiails  of  Consunline  are  eilant; 
and  It  wu  during  or  shortly  after  bis  reign  that  Christian 
Scripture  subjects  began  to  appear  on  camefts.  Thai  dasi  of 
■ubjecu  conatiluled  the  staple  of  such  work— generally  rude 
and  Btlistically  debased— as  conlioued  to  be  cultivated  under  the 
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For  Ihe  great  majority  ol  td 
these  calcgoriea  the  coder  c 

Furtnlngler  and  olheis  (see  Bibliapafhy  below).  It  mu31 
suffice  to  say  tbit  Furtwingler  arrives  at  the  rault  that  we  have 
in  all  genuine  sigaatura  ol  at  least  fifty  andenl  getn-engnvers, 

Cnn-Engravitii  in  Ihe  Ij;lcr  Em^t, — InthB(Dllowin(,cenliiriEs 
the  art  of  intaglio  engraving,  which  was  still  at  t.  high  degree  ol 
perfection  in  the  first  ceniury  of  Ihe  Roman  empire,  bccanle 
more  mechanical.  The  designs  have  a  very  cbaraclerislic  ap- 
pearance, due  10  ihe  method  of  production  with  rough  and  hasty 
sirokes  of  the  wheel  only.  A  collcclion  of  gems  found  in  En^nd, 
such  as  that  In  the  possession  of  the  corporation  of  Bath,  shows 
the  feeble  character  in  particular  ol  the  gems  current  In  the 
provinces.  Except  in  porlniture.  and  in  grylli  or  concnts,  in 
which  various  things  ace  comt^ned  iuto  one.  often  with  much 
sidll,  the  subjects  were  u  a  rule  only  vatiations  or  adaptations 
of  old  types  handed  down  from  the  Creeks.  Wben  new  and 
distinctly  Roman  auhjects  occur,  such  as  the  finding  of  the  head 
on  the  Capitol,  or  Faustulus,  or  the  she-wolf  with  the  twins, 

where  ihe  design  slirs  a  genuine  national  interest.  It  may  happen 
that  very  II tUe  of  arlisllc  rendering  will  be  acceptable  rather  ihan 
otherwise,  and  much  more  is  this  true  when  the  deugn  is  asymbol 
of  some  irtide  of  filth,  as  in  the  early  Christian  gemi.  There 
both  the  art  and  the  maierial  Ire  II  what  may  be  called  the  lowal 
level  The  usual  subjects  on  tbe  eatiy  Chrijiian  gems  are  Ihe 
I,  ship,  dove,   '  .... 


empire  down  to  netriy  Ibe  epoch  of  the  I 
Byianlioe  period  downward  one  pecuUiny  of  gem- 
liecomea  noticeable.  Cameo-work  as  compared  wiili 
luiagiios  in  dassical  limes  was  rare  and  infrequent,  but  now  and 
onwards  the  opposite  is  the  case,  inraglio-sinking  hiving  almost 
died  out,  and  umeos  bang  cbieRy  produced.  Commcrdal 
intercourse  with  Ihe  East  stiU  secured  for  the  engravers  a  sup[4y 
of  magnificent  saidonyies,  although  blood-stone  and  other 
non-banded  stones  were  very  commonly  used  [or  works  In  tdicf . 
Cameos  during  Ihe  king  dark  Igcs  were  used  chiefly  for  the  decon- 
tlon  of  reliquaries  and  other  altxc  furniture,  and  as  such  their 
designs  were  purely  ecclesiastical  or  scriptural.    To  this  period 

containing  only  inscriptions  and  an  ornamental  border,  oeculed 
in  nicolo  stones,  were  used  as  personal  gifts  and  adomraentt. 

In  medieval  times  antique  cameos  were  bdd  In  peculiar  venera- 
tion on  account  of  the  belief,  tben  univetial.  In  thdr  potency 
as  medicinal  charms.  Tliis  power  wu  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  theii  origin,  of  which  two  theories,  equally  ntisfietary, 
were  current.  By  tbe  one  they  were  bdd  to  be  the  work  of  tbe 
children  of  Israel  during  thdr  sojourn  in  the  wilderaess  (hence 
the  name  Fierra  S  lirall),  while  the  other  theory  hdd  them  to 
be  direct  products  of  nature,  tbe  engraved  figuita  pointing  to 
tbe  peculiar  virtue  lodged  In  them.  Inlerpreten  lai  mystically 
Inclined  found  Biblical  interpretations  for  the  tubjtcta.  Ttnii 
the  cameo  of  Ihe  Sainle  ChapeBe  was  supposed  to  npiueut  tbe 
triumph  of  Josepb  In  EgypL  A  cameo  with  FoMidoD,  Athena 
and  her  serpent  was  Adam  and  Eve. 

The  revival  ol  the  glypdc  arts  in  wotein  Enropt  dates  bom 
Ihe  pontificate  of  tbe  Venetian  Paul  II.  (i464-i4'7i),  himself 
an  ardent  lover  and  collector  of  gems,  to  which  paidon,  indeed, 
it  Is  gravely  affirmed  be  was  *  martyr,  having  died  of  a  cold 
caught  by  tbe  multiptidty  of  gems  eipased  on  his  fingers.  Tbe 
cameos  of  the  eaily  part  of  the  i6Lb  century  rival  In  beauty  of 
eieculion  the  finest  dassieal  works,  and,  indeed,  niany  ol  them 
pass  in  tbe  cabinets  of  coUeclori  for  genuine  antiques,  which 
they  closely  imitated.  Tbe  Oriental  sardonyx  was  not  svailahk 
for  the  purposes  of  Ihe  Renaissance  anlsu,  who  were  amt- 
quenily  obliged  lo  content  themselves  with  Ihe  colder  Cenun 
agate  onyx.  The  icardty  of  worthy  materiala.  led  them  to  use 
the  backs  of  andent  cameos,  or  to  improve  on  dassical  wnls  of 
inferior  value  eicculcd  on  good  maierial,  and  pK*aMy  to  this 
cause  must  alio  be  assigned  Ihe  development  of  shdl  omtoi, 
which  are  rarely  found,  of  an  idder  period. 

Among  the  means  of  distinguishing  antiqae  cameos  from 
dnquecento  work,  tbe  kind  of  stone  is  one  of  the  best  tests,  tbe 
clauical  artists  having  used  only  rich  and  warm-tlnled  Oriental 
stones,  which  further  are  frequently  drilled  through  thdi  dia- 

.-__.!.       ,_...t.,.  Y  .     X      .     ,    cn  used  by  their  original 


I  a  rule,  worki 


in  Ihe  fan 


d  iheir  subjects  in  high  relief,  and  resorted 
■  unaerimting,  no  case  of  which  is  found  in  the  flat  low  work 
classical  times.  The  projecting  poitions  of  antique  wrak 
hibit  a  dull  chalky  inwarance,  which, 


ra,  fabric 


nleai 


lys,  one  of  which  was  by 
ramming  ihe.  gizzards  of  turkey  fowls 
rith  the  gems.  Another  Indei  ofao- 
iquily  is  found  in  Ihe  diflerenl  methods 
(  working  adopted  in  classical  and 
leniissance  times.  The  tools  employed 
by  the  Renaissance  engraver  were  the 
'  ill  and  tlie  wberi,  while  the  indent 

:ist  also  employed  the  diamond  point. 

The  gem-engraver's  art  again  during 

greater  amount  of  encouragement  from 

men  of  wealth  and  nuik.    In  this  last    pjjt,  't^^lS^l^ 
period    Ihe   names   of  engraven  who    "'""■   '^""^  """^ 
succeeded   best  in   imitating  classical   dcsigni  were  Natter, 
richler  (fig.  14),  and  the  Englishmen  MarchsU  (fir  >!)  and 
Burch.     Compared  with  Creek  gems,  it  wiQ  be  seen  that  wh«t 
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nCned  uid  ddiule  ii  iltu  illui             -----  _.--                                         ^^ 

I,  ^lircLy  devoid  of  the  v- 

ly  inmaciii  of  hIucIi  one  may  be  Ml. 


|em  (Clubouillel'icata- 
logut.  No.  .33;).  luna. 
iirly  known  u  the 
iignet  ol  Michelangelo, 


..'^l  '^~?Jr^.."^   Sn-bull   by      ^^,1,  jjj  j,j  ^ 
y  uyi, 


.    (Brii-Mui. 

]( the  gtoupi  In  liis  pdntingi  in 


chipeL    Thegi    .  ,  -         -  ,_ 

copy  from  Michelangelo '■  group,  and  thciefoie  t  lubsequcnt 
prodncllan,  probably  by  da  Fcscia. 

In  out  own  day  tbe  engraving  ol  cameo*  hat  practically  ceased 
to  be  punued  *t  an  an.  Roman  manuTutuien  cut  itonei  in 
latgc  quantltiet  to  be  used  as  ihirt-ttudi  and  for  seltlns  in  Gnger- 
ringi;  and  in  Rome  and  Paris  an  eileniive  trade  Ii  caiiird  on  in 
tbe  cutting  o(  >hcll  cameos.  Mhich  are  largely  imported  into 
Enj^uid  and  n»unted  as  bimcbci  by  Bimilngham  Jevelry 
muufacturen.  The  principal  shell  used  Is  the  large  bull's- 
mouth  shell  (Cauii  rufa),  found  In  East  Indian  leas,  which  has 
a  sard-like  underlayer.  The  black  helmet  (Cuiii  (Kierora)  of 
the  West  Indian  seas,  the  homed  helmet  (C,  CDnwAi)  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  the  pinky  queen's  conch  {5frni^  tifl)  of  the 
West  Indies  arc  also  employed.  Tht  famous  potter  JosJAh 
Wedgwood  introduced  a  method  of  making  imitations  of  cameos 
in  pottery  by  producing  while  figures  on  a  coloured  ground, 
this  constituting  tbe  peculiarity  of  what  is  now  known  ai 
Wedgwood  ware. 

Gtm  CaUalatL—Tbt  htbil  of  gem-coDeding  Is  recorded  fint 
in  tbe  inalance  of  bmcniss,  a  musician  of  Cyprus,  who  appear* 
to  bave  lived  in  the  41b  century  B.C.  But  though  Individual 
coUecton  are  not  again  mentioned  tOl  the  lime  ol  Uilhrtdates, 
whose  cabinet  was  carried  oS  to  Rome  by  Pompey.  slQI  It  b  10 
be  inferred  that  they  enisled,  if  not  pretty  generally,  yet  In  lucb 
places  as  Cyrcne.  where  the  passion  for  gems  was  so  gitat  that 
the  thriftiest  person  owned  one  worth  10  mines,  and  where, 
according  to  Adian  (Vor.  kisl.  liL  30],  the  skill  in  engraving 
was  astimitbiQg.  The  first  caUnel  IdailyiiMaa)  In  Rome  was 
that  ol  Scaunis,  a  (ttptoo  ol  Sulla.  Caesar  is  said  to  have  formed 
ail  obloeti  for  public  eibibilion,  and  from  the  time  of  Angustus 
all  men  of  refinement  were  (upposed  to  be  Judge*  both  of  the  ut 
and  of  the  ijuality  ol  the  ilona. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  chief  collections  irert  [ncorpon:ed  in 
works  ol  art  in  tlie  church  treasuries.  The  first  collector  of 
modem  times  was.  as  already  mentioned.  Pope  Paul  II.,  who  was 
fc^lowed  by  a  bng  succession  ol  princely  and  noble  collectors  such 
as  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  the  great  earl  ol  Arundel.  Tbe  col. 
lection  ol  the  btler  passed  into  tbe  hands  ol  the  dukes  a(  blirl- 
borough  and  tbencc  into  the  possession  ol  Mr  David  Bromilow. 
Tlte  toUeciSon  was  finally  disperted  by  auction  In  June  1899. 

In  modem  times  the  principal  collection*  ut  contained  in  lUM 
museums.  The  cabinets  of  Vienna  end  ol  the  Biblioih^uc 
Xationalc  arc  Incomparably  rich  In  tbe  historic  cameos.  Those 
ol  the  British  Museum  and  ol  Berlin  are  Ibc  strongest  in  Ihcii 
r^nge  over  the  whole  field  of  the  gem  .engraver's  art. 

Fuitwliuiler,  DUanlilunCnmmni.CiItkililc^n  Suitltliiuilcrtimi, 
•  m  jUnijiietcH  Allcrlum.  in  J  vols  (l<)00).    See  al»  E.  Dabcton.  i^ 

"  Gcmmi  "  and  "  Sculpt'ura."  in  the  Jrd  edition  of  Sodlh's  DkL  ai 
AMii/tilin:  t.  H.  MUjleton,  Tin  EifraMl  f;cMi  >/  OuiiVal  r>Wj 
<i«9t).  MuchcvriowinloniuiionhlathewnliiolCW.  Kin* 
Haitdbint  ef  Eitrned  Crmi  (1M6):  Auicut  Crmt  (1S66):  TX 
Nihml  HiMry.  Aiiiiinl  ud  JV«lrrn.  >f  Pmiaa  SUMi  aUGtmt 
nd  of  Jv  Pnttaui  Uiuli  fiKj) :  .4  Mim  Crm  »ni  Rintf  (1  vols. 
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Attettpts  have  been*  made  l>y  tivo  methods  to  make  carbon 
crystallize  in  the  iransparent  form.  One  is  to  crystallize  it  dowly 
from  a  solution  in  which  it  has  been,  dissolved.  The  difficulty  is 
to  find  a  solvent.  Many  organic  and  some  inorganic  bodies  hold 
carbon  so  loosely  combined  that  it  can  be  separated  out  under  the 
influence  of  chemical  action,  heat  or  electricity,  but  invariably 
the  carbon  assumes  the  black  amorphous  form.  The  other 
method  is  to  try  to  fuse  the  carbon  by  fierce  heat,  when  from 
analogy  it  is  argued  that  on  cooling  it  will  solidify  to  a  dear  limpid 
crystaL  The  progress  of  science  in  other  directions  has  now 
made  it  pretty  certain  that  the  true  mode  of  making  diamond 
artificially  is  by  a  combination  of  these  two  methods.  Until 
recently  it  was  assumed  that  carbon  was  non-volatile  at  any 
attainable  temperature,  but  it  is  now  known  that  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  3600^  C.  it  volatilizes  readily,  passing  without 
liquefying  directly  from  the  solid  to  the  gaseous  state.  Very  few 
bodies  act  in  this  manner,  the  great  majority  when  heated  at 
atmospheric  pressure  to  a  sufficient  temperature  passing  through 
the  intermediate  condition  of  liquidity.  Some  few,  however, 
which  when  heated  at  atmospheric  pressure  do  not  liquefy,  when 
heated  at  higher  pressures  in  dosed  vessels  obey  the  coiomon  rule 
and  first  become  liquid  and  t.hen  volatilize.  Sir  James  Dewar 
found  the  critical  pressure  of  carbon  to  be  about  15  tons  on  the 
sq.  In.;  that  is  to  say,  if  heated  to  its  critical  temperature  (3600** 
C.)»  and  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  15  tons  to 
the  sq.  in.,  it  will  assume  the  liquid  form.  Enormous  as  such 
pressures  and  temperatures  may  appear  to  be,  they  have  been 
exceeded  in  some  of  Sir  Andrew  Noble's  and  Sir  F.  Abel's  re- 
searches; in  their  investigations  on  the  gases  from  gunpowder 
and  cordite  fired  in  dosed  sted  chambers,  these  chemists  ob- 
tained pressures  as  great  as  9$  tons  to  the  sq.  in.,  and  temperatures 
as  high  as  4000^  C  Here  then,  if  the  observations  are  correct, 
we  have  suffident  temperature  and  enough  pressure  to  liquefy 
carbon;  and,  were  there  only  suffident  time  for  these  to  act  on 
the  carbon,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  artificial  formation  of 
diamonds  would  soon  pass  from  the  microscopic  stage  to  a  scale 
more  IHcdy  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sdence,  if  not  those 
of  personal  adommenL 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  metal  iron  In  a  molten  state 
dissolves  carbon  and  deposits  it  on  cooling  as  black  opaque 
graphite.  Moissan  carried  out  a  laborious  and  systematic  series 
of  e]q>aiments  on  the  solubility  of  carbon  in  iron  and  other 
metals,  and  came  to  the  condusion  that  whereas  at  ordinary 
pressures  the  carbon  separates  from  the  solidifying  iron  in  the 
form  of  graphite,  if  the  pressure  be  greatly  increased  the  carbon 
on  separation  will  form  liquid  drops,  which  on  solidifying  will 
assume  the  crystalline  shape  and  become  true  diamond.  Many 
other  metals  dissolve  carbon,  but  molten  iron  has  been  found  to 
be  the  best  solvent.  The  quantity  entering  into  solution  increases 
with  the  temperature  of  the  metal.  But  temperature  alone  is  not 
enough ;  pressure  must  be  superadded.  Here  Moissan  ingeniously 
made  use  of  a  property  which  molten  iron  possesses  in  common 
with  some  few  other  liquids — water,  for  instance — of  increasing 
in  volume  in  the  act  of  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state. 
Pure  iron  is  mixed  with  carbon  obtained  ^m  the  caldnation  of 
sugar,  and  the  whole  h  rapidly  heated  in  a  carbon  crudble  in  an 
electric  furnace,  using  a  current  of  700  amperes  and  40  volts.  The 
iron  melts  like  wax  and  saturates  itself  with  carbon.  After  a  few 
minutes'  heating  to  a  temperature  above  4000**  C. — a  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  lime  furnace  begins  to  mdt  and  the  iron 
volatilizes  in  douds — the  dazzling,  fiery  crudble  is  lifted  out  and 
plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  cold  water,  where  it  is  hdd  till  it 
sinks  bdow  a  red  heat.  The  sudden  cooling  solidifies  the  outer 
skin  of  molten  metal  and  holds  the  inner  liquid  mass  in  an  iron 
grip.  The  expansion  of  the  inner  liquid  on  solidifying  produces 
enormous  pressure,  and  under  this  stress  the  dissolved  carbon 
separates  out  in  a  hard,  transparent,  dense  form — in  fact,  as 
diamond.  The  succeeding  operations  are  long  and  tedious. 
The  metallic  ingot  is  attacked  with  hot  aqua  regia  till  no  iron  is 
(eft  undissolved.  The  bulky  residue  consists  chiefly  of  graphite, 
together  with  tranducent  flakes  of  chestnut-coloured  carbon, 
hard  black  opaque  carbon  of  a  density  of  from  3-0  to  3*5,  black 


diamonds— carbonado,  in  fact — and  a  small  quantity  of  traat* 
parent  colourless  diamonds  showing  crystalline  structure* 
Besides  these  there  may  be  conmdum  and  carbide  of  silicont 
arising  from  impurities  in  the  materials  employed.  Heating 
with  strong  sylphuric  add,  with  hydrofluoxic  add,  with  nitric 
add  and  potassium  chlorate,  and  fusing  with  potassium  fluoride- 
operations  repeated  over  and  over  again — at  last  eliminate  the 
graphite  and  impurities  and  leave  the  true  diamond  untouched. 
The  predous  residue  on  microscopic  examination  shows  many 
pieces  of  black  diamond,  and  other  odiourlets  tran^iarent  pieces, 
some  amorphous,  others  crystalline.  Although  many  fragments 
of  crystals  are  seen,  the  writer  has  scarcdy  ever  met  with  a 
complete  crystaL  All  appear  broken  up,  as  if,  on  being  liberated 
from  the  intense  pressure  under  which  they  were  formed,  they 
burst  asunder.  Direct  evidence  of  this  phenomenon  has  been 
seen.  A  very  fine  piece  of  diamond,  prepared  in  the  way  just 
described  and  carefully  mounted  on  a  microscopic  slide,  ej^oded 
during  the  night  and  covered  the  slide  with  fragments.  This 
bursting  paroxysm  is  not  unknown  at  the  Kimberlcy  mines. 

Sir  William  Crookes  in  1906  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  paper  on  a  new  formation  of  diamond.  Sir  Andrew 
Noble  has  shown  that  in  the  eiqilosion  of  cordite  in  dosed  sted 
cylinders  pressures  of  over  50  tons  to  the  sq.  in.  and  a  temperature 
probably  reaching  5400^  were  obtained.  Here  then  we  have 
conditions  favourable  for  the  liquefaction  of  carbon,  and  if  the 
time  of  explosion  wero  suffident  to  allow  the  reactions  to  take 
place  we  should  expect  to  get  liquid  carbon  solidified  in  the 
crystalline  state.  Experiment  proved  the  truth  of  these  antidpa- 
tions.  Working  with  specially  prepared  explosive  containing  a 
little  excess  of  carbon  Sir  Androw  Noble  collected  the  residue 
left  in  the  steel  cylinder.  This  residue  was  submitted  by  Sir 
William  Crookes  to  the  lengthy  operations  abeady  described 
in  the  account  of  H.  Moissan's  fused  iron  experiment.  Finally, 
minute  aystals  were  obtained  which  showed  octahedral  planes 
with  dark  boundaries  due  to  high  refracting  index.  The  position 
and  angles  of  thdr  faces,  and  deavages,  the  absence  of  bt- 
rdringence,  and  thdr  high  refractive  index  all  showed  that  the 
cryst^  were  true  diamond. 

The  artificial  diamonds,  so  far,  have  not  been  larger  than 
microscopic  specimens,  and  none  has  measured  more  than  about 
half  a  millimetre  across.  That,  however,  is  quite  enough  to  show 
the  correctness  of  the  train  of  reasoning  leading  up  to  the  achieve- 
ment,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  working  on  a  larger 
scale,  larger  diamonds  wfll  result.  Diamonds  so  inade  bum  in 
the  air  when  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  with  formation  of 
carbonic  add;  and  in  lustre,  ciystalline  form,  optical  propertjes, 
density  and  hardness,  they  are  identical  with  the  natural  stone. 

It  having  be«i  shown  that  diamond  is  formed  by  the  separation 
of  carbon  from  molten  iron  under  pressure,  it  became  of  interest 
to  see  if  in  some  large  metallurgical  (^>esations  similar  conditions 
might  not  prevail  A  .special  form  of  steel  is  made  at  some 
large  establishments  by  cooling  the  mdten  metal  under  intense 
hydraulic  pressure,  la.  some  samples  of  the  sted  so  made 
Professor  Rosd,  of  the  university  of  Bern,  has  found  microscopic 
diamonds.  The  higher  the  temperaturo  at  whidi  the  sted  has 
been  melted  the  more  diamonds  it  contains,  and  it  has  even  beea 
suggested  that  the  hardness  of  sted  in  some  measure  may  be 
due  to  the  carbon  distributed  throughout  its  mass  bdng  in  this 
adamantine  form.  The  largest  artificial  diamond  yet  formed 
was  found  in  a  bbckof  sted  and  slag  froma  furnace  in  Loxem« 
bourg;  it  is  dear  and  ciystalline,  and  measures  about  one-filtieth 
of  an  inch  across. 

A  striking  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  natural  diamonds 
have  been  produced  from  their  solution  in  masses  of  molten 
iron,  the  metal  from  which  has  gradually  oxidized  and  been 
washed  away  under  cycles  of  atmospheric  influences,  b  afforded 
by  the  occurrence  of  diamonds  in  a  meteorite.  On  a  broad  opo» 
plain  in  Arizona,  over  an  area  of  about  5  m.  in  diameter,  lie 
scattered  thousands  of  masses  of  metallic  ironi.the  fragments 
varyi  ng  in  weight  from  half  a  ton  to  a  fraction  of  an  ounce.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  these  fragments  formed  part  of  s  meteoric 
shower,  althou^  no  record  exists  as  to  when  the  fall  took  place. 
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Near  the  centre,  where  most  of  the  fragments  have  been  found, 
is  a  crater  with  raised  edges,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  diameter 
and  600  ft.  deep,  bearing  just  the  appearance  which  would  be 
produced  had  a  mighty  mass  of  iron — a  falling  star— struck  the 
ground,  scattered  it  in  all  directions,  and  buried  itself  deeply 
under  the  surface,  fragments  eroded  from  the  surface  forming 
the  pieces  now  met  with.  Altogether  ten  tons  of  this  iron  have 
been  collected,  and  specimens  of  the  Canyon  Diablo  meteorite 
are  in  most  collectors'  cabinets.  Dr  A.  £.  Foote,  a  mineralogist, 
when  cutting  a  section  of  this  meteorite,  found  the  tools  injured 
by  something  vastly  harder  than  metaUic  iron,  and  an  emeiy 
wheel  used  for  grinding  it  was  ruined.  He  attacked  the  specimen 
chemically,  and  soon  afterwards  announced  to  the  scientific 
world  that  the  Canyon  Diablo  meteorite  contained  diamonds, 
both  black  and  transparent.  This  startling  discovery  was 
subsequently  verified  by  Professors  C  Friedd  and  H.  Molssan, 
and  also  by  Sir  W.  Crookes. 

The  Ruby, — ^It  is  evident  that  of  the  other  precious  stones  only 
the  most  prized  are  worth  producing  artificially.  Apart  from 
their  inferior  hardness  and  colour,  the  demand  for  what  are 
known  as  " semi-predous  stones"  would  not  pay  for  the 
necessarily  great  expenses  of  the  factory.  Moreover,  were  it  to 
be  known  that  they  were  being  produced  artificially  the  demand — 
never  very  great — would  almost  cease.  The  only  other  gems, 
therefore,  which  need  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  their 
artificial  formation  are  those  of  the  corundum  or  sapphire  dass, 
which  include  all  the  most  highly  prized  gems,  rivalling,  and 
sometimes  exceeding,  the  diamond  in  value.  Here  a  remarkable 
and  little-known  fact  deserves  notice.  Excepting  the  diamond 
and  sapphire,  each  of  the  predous  stones — the  emerald,  the 
topaz  and  amethyst — possesses  a  more  noble,  a  harder,  and 
more  highly-prized  counterpart  of  itself,  alike  in  colour,  but 
superior  in  brilliancy  and  hardness;  still  more  strange,  the 
predous  stone  to  whidi  its  special  name  is  usually  attached 
is  the  variety  the  least  prized.  The  ruby  itself  might  almost 
be  induded  in  the  same  category.  The  true  ruby  consists  of 
the  earth  alumina,  in  a  dear,  crystalline  form,  having  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  element  chromium  as  the  colouring  matter.  It 
is  often  called  the  "  Oriental  Ruby,"  or  red  sapphire,  and  when 
of  a  paler  colour,  the  "  Fink  Sapphire."  But  the  ruby  as  met 
with  in  jewellers'  shops  of  inferior  standing  is  usually  no  true 
ruby,  hut  a  "  spinel  ruby  '*  or  "  balas  ruby,"  sometimes  very 
beautiful  in  colour,  but  softer  than  the  Oriental  ruby,-  and 
different  in  chemical  composition, consisting  essentially  of  alumina 
and  magnesia  and  a  little  silica,  with  the  colouring  matter 
chromium.  The  colourless  basis  of  the  true  Oriental  predous 
stones  bdng  taken  as  crystallized  alumina  or  white  sapphire, 
when  the  colouring  matter  is  red  the  stone  is  called  ruby,  when 
blue  sapphire,  when  green  Oriental  emerald,  when  orange-yellow 
Oriental  topaz,  and  when  violet  Oriental  amethyst.  Clear, 
colourless  crystals  are  known  as  white  sapphire,  and  are  very 
valuable.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whosoever  succeeds  in 
making  artifidally  dear  crystals  of  white  sapphire  has  the 
power,  by  introdudng  appropriate  colouring  matter,  to  make 
the  Oriental  ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  topaz  and  amethyst.  All 
of  these  stones,  even  when  of  small  size,  are  costly  and  readily 
saleable,  while  when  they  are  of  fine  quality  and  large  size  they 
are  JugUy  prized,  a  ruby  of  fine  colour,  and  free  from  flaws,  a 
few  carats  in  weight,  bdng  of  more  value  than  a  diamond  of 
the  same  weight. 

This  bdng  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  repeated  attempts 
have  b^n  made  to  effect  the  crystallization  of  alumina.  This 
is  i^yt  a  matter  of  difficulty,  but  unfortunately  the  crystals 
genenlly  form  thin  plates,  of  good  colour,  but  too  thin  to  be 
useful  as  gems.  In  1837  M.  A.  A.  Gaudin  made  true  rubies,  of 
microscopic  size,  by  fusing  alum  in  a  carbon  crudble  at  a  very 
hi|^  temperature,  and  adding  a  little  chromium  as  colouring 
matter.  In  1847  J.  J.  Ebdmen  produced  the  white  sapphire 
•ad  rose-coloured  spind  by  fusing  the  constituents  at  a  high 
temperature  in  boradc  add.  Shortly  afterwards  he  produced 
the  mby  by  employing  borax  as  the  solvent.  The  boradc  acid 
WW  found  to  be  too  volatile  to  allow  the  alumina  to  crystallize. 


but  the  use  of  borax  made  the  necessary  difference.  But  it  was 
not  till  about  the  year  1877  that  £.  Fr6my  and  C.  Fell  first 
published  a  method  whereby  it  was  possible  to  produce  a  crys- 
tallized alumina  from  which  .small  stones  could  be  cut.  They 
first  formed  lead  aluminate  by  the  fusion  together  of  lead  oxide 
and  alumina.  This  was  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  in  a  fireclay 
crudble  (in  the  composition  of  which  silica  enters  laigcly). 
Under  the  infiuence  of  the  high  temperature  the  silica  of  the 
crucible  gradually  decomposes  the  lead  aluminate,  forming  lead 
silicate,  which  remains  in  the  liquid  state,  and  alumina,  which 
crystallizes  as  white  sapphire.  By  the  admixture  of  3  or  3% 
of  a  chromium  compound  with  original  materials  the  resulting 
white  sapphire  became  ruby.  More  recently  Edmond  Fr£my 
and  A.  Vemeuil  obtained  artifidal  rubies  by  reacting  at  a  red 
heat  with  barium  fluoride  on  amorphous  dumina  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  chromium.  The  rubies  obtained  in  this 
manner  are  thus  describ«l  by  Yrimy  and  Vemeuil:  "Their 
crystalline  form  is  regular;  thdr  lustre  is  adamantine;  they 
present  the  beautiful  colour  of  the  ruby;  they  are  perfectly 
transparent,  have  the  hardness  of  the  ruby,  and  easily  scratch 
topaz.  They  resemble  the  natural  ruby  in  becoming  dark  when 
heated,  resuming  their  rose-colour  on  cooling."  Des  Qoizeaux 
says  of  thcih  that  **  under  the  microscope  some  of  the  crystals 
show  bubbles.  In  converging  polarized  light  the  coloured  rings 
and  the  negative  black  cross  are  of  a  remarkable  regularity." 

OthA  experimentalists  have  attacked  the  problem  in  other 
directions.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  L.  Eisner,  H.  H-  De 
Senarmont,  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  and  H  Caron  and  H.  Debray 
have  succeeded  with  more  or  less  success  in  producing  rubies. 
The  general  plan  adopted  ha^  been  to  form  a  mixture  of  salts 
fusible  at  a  red  heat,  forming  a  liquid  in  which  alumina  will 
dissolve.  Alumina  is  now  added  till  the  fused  mass  will  take  up 
no  -more,  and  the  crudble  is  left  in  the  furnace  for  a  long  time, 
sometimes  extending  over  weeks.  The  solvent  slowly  volatilizes, 
and  the  alumina  is  deposited  in  crystals,  coloured  by  whatever 
colouring  oxide  has  been  added. 

Mention  has  been  made  above  of  a  stone  frequently  substituted 
for  the  true  ruby,  called  the  "  spinel "  or  "  balas  "  ruby.  The 
spinel  and  ruby  occur  together  in  nature,  stones  from  Burma 
being  as  often  spinel  as  true  Oriental  ruby.  In  the  artifidal 
production  of  the  ruby  it  sometimes  happens  that  spinel  crystal- 
lizes  out  when  true  Oriental  ruby  is  expected.  The  fusion  bath 
is  so  arranged  that  only  red-colouted  alumina  shall  crystallize  out, 
but  it  is  <&fficult  to  have  all  the  materials  of  such  purity  as  to 
ensure  the  complete  absence  of  silica  and  magnesia.  In  this 
case,  when  these  impurities  have  accumulated  to  a  certain  point 
they  unite  with  the  alumina,  and  spind  then  separates,  as  it 
crystallizes  more  easily  than  ruby.  When  all  the  magnesia  and 
silica  have  been  eliminated  in  this  way  the  bath  resumes  its 
deposition  of  crystalline  ruby.  Rubies  of  fine  colour  and  of 
considerable  size  have  been  shown  in  London,  made  on  the 
Continent  by  a  secret  process.  The  writer  has  seen  several  cut 
stones  so  made  weighing  over  a  carat  each,  the  uncut  crystals 
measuring  half  an  inch  along  a  crystal  edge,  and  weighing  over 
70  grains,  and  a  clear  plate  of  ruby  cut  from  a  single  crystal 
wdghing  over  10  grains.  Ruby  has  been  made  by  Sir  W. 
Roberts-Austen  as  a  by-product  in  the  production  of  metallic 
chromium.  Oxide  of  chromium  and  aluminium  powder  are 
intimately  mixed  together  in  a  refractory  crudble,  and  the 
mixture  is  ignited  at  the  upper  part.  The  aluminium  and 
chromium  oxide  react  with  evolution  of  so  much  heat  that  the 
reduced  chromium  is  melted.  Such  is  the  intensity  of  the  reaction 
that  the  resulting  alumina  is  also  completely  fused,  floating  as  a 
liquid  on  the  molten  chromium.  Sometimes  the  aluminr  takes 
up  the  right  amount  of  chromium  to  enable  it  to  assume  the  juby 
colour.  On  cooling  the  melted  alumina  crystallizes  in«' large 
flakes,  which  on  examination  by  transmitted  light  are  seen  to  be 
true  ruby.  The  dcvelopnrent  of  the  red  colour  is  sdd  by  C. 
Greville-Williams  only  to  take  place  at  a  white  heat.  Itis  not  due 
to  the  presence  of  chromic  acid,  but  to  a  reaction  between  alumina 
and  chromic  oxide,  which  requires  an  elevated  temperature. 

Artificially  made  but  real  rubies  have  been  put  on  the  market; 
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prepared  by  a  process  of  fusion  by  A.  Vemeoil.  He  finds  that 
certain  conditions  have  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  get  the  alumina  in 
a  transparent  form.  The  temperature  must  not  be  higher  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  fusion.  The  melted  product  must  always 
be  in  the  same  part  of  the  oxybydrogen  flame,  and  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  melted  product  and  the  support  should  be 
reduced  to  as  small  an  area  as  possible.  M.  Vemcuil  uses  a 
vertical  blowpipe  flame  directed  on  a  support  capable  of  move- 
ment up  and  down  by  means  of  a  screw,  so  that  the  fused  product 
may  be  removed  from  the  zone  of  fusion  as  it  gets  higher  by 
addition  of  fresh  material.  The  material  employed  is  either 
composed  of  small,  valueless  rubies,  or  alumina  coloured  with  the 
right  amount  of  chromium.  It  is  very  finely  powdered  and  fed  in 
through  the  blowpipe  orifice,  whence  it  is  blown  in  a  highly 
heated  condition  into  the  zone  of  fusion.  The  support  is  a  small 
cylinder  <rf  alumina  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  blowpipe.  As  the 
operation  proceeds  the  fine  grains  of  powder  driven  on  to  the 
support  in  the  zone  of  fusion  form  a  cone  which  gradually  rises 
and  broadens  out  until  it  becomes  of  sufficient  size  to  be  used  for 
cutting.  Rubies  prepared  in  this  way  have  the  sasM  specific 
gravity  and  hardness  as  the  natural  ruby,  and  they  are  also 
dichroic,  and  in  the  vacuum  tube  under  the  influence  of  the 
cathode  stream  they  phosphoresce  w|th  a  discontinuois  spectrum 
showing  the  strong  alumina  line  in  the  red.  When  properly  cut 
and  mounted  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from 
natural  stones.  • 

The  Sapphire. — ^Auguste  Daubrte  has  shown  that  when  a  full' 
quantity  ol  chromium  is  added  to  the  bath  from  which  white 
sapphire  crystallizes  the  colour  is  that  of  ruby,  but  when  much 
less  chromium  is  added  the  colour  is  blue,  forming  the  true 
Oriental  sapphire.  The  real  colouring  matter  of  the  Oriental 
sapphire  is  not  definitdy  known,  some  chemists  considering  it  to 
be  chromium  and  others  cobalt.  Artificial  sapphires  have  been 
made  of  a  fair  size  and  perfectly  transparent  by  the  addition 
of  cobalt  to  the  igneous  bath  of  alumina,  but  the  writer  does 
not  consider  them  equal  in  colour  to  true  Oriental  sapphire. 

The  Oriental  £mera/J.— The  stone  known  as  emerald  consists 
chemically  of  silica,  alumina  and  gludna.  Like  the  ruby,  it  owes 
its  colour  to  chromium,  but  in  a  different  state  of  oxidation.  As 
already  mentioned,  there  is  another  stone  which  consists  of 
crystallized  alumina  coloured  with  chromium,  but  holding  the 
chromium  in  a  different  state  of  oxidation.  This  is  called  the 
Oriental  emerald,  and,  owing  to  its  beauty  of  colour,  its  hardness 
and  rarity,  it  is  more  highly  prized  than  the  emerald  itself  and 
comman<b  higher  prices.  The  Oriental  emerald  has  been 
produced  artificially  in  the  same  way  as  the  ruby,  by  adding  a 
larger  amount  of  chromium  to  the  alumina  bath  and  regulating 
the  temperature. 

The  Oriental  Ameihyslr-Hht  amethyst  is  rock  crystal  (quartz) 
of  a  bluish-violet  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  of  the 
precious  stones.  The  sapphire,  however,  is  found  occasionally  of 
a  beautiful  violet  colour;  it  is  then  called  the  Oriental  amethyst, 
and,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  rarity,  is  of  great  value.  It  is 
evident  that  if  to  the  igneous  bath  of  alumina  some  colouring 
matter,  such  as  manganese,  is  added  capable  of  communicating 
a  violet  colour  to  the  crystals  of  alumina,  the  Oriental  amethyst 
will  be  the  result.  Oriental  amethyst  has  been  so  formed  artifici- 
ally, but  the  stone  being  known  only  as  a  curiosity  to  mineralogists 
and  experts  in  precious  stones,  and  the  public  not  being  able  to 
discriminate  between  the  violet  sapphire  and  amethystine  quartz, 
there  is  no  demand  for  the  artificial  stone. 

The  Oriental  Topas.—T\it  topaz  is  what  is  called  a  semi- 
precious stone.  It  occurs  of  many  colours,  from  dear  white  to 
pink,  orange,  yellow  and  pale  green.  The  usual  colour  is  from 
straw-yellow  to  sherry  colour.  The  exact  composition  of  the 
colouring  matter  is  not  known;  it  is  not  entirely  of  mineral 
origin,  as  it  changes  colour  and  sometimes  fades  altogether  on 
'  exposure  to  light.  Chemically  the  topaz  consists  of  alumina, 
silica  and  fluorine.  It  is  not  so  hard  as  the  sapphire.  There  is 
also  a  yellow  variety  of  quartz,  which  is  sometimes  called  "  false 
topaz."  The  Oriental  topaz,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  precious 
stone  of  great  value.    It  consists  of  clear  crystalline  sapphire 


coloured  with  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  oxide.  It  his  been 
produced  artificially  by  adding  iron  instead  of  <'*»m^iu'n  to  the 
matrix  from  which  the  white  sapphire  crystallizes. 

The  Zircon, — ^The  zircon  is  a  very  bttutiful  stone,  varying  In 
colour,  like  the  topaz,  from  red  and  yellow  to  green  and  Uue. 
It  is  sometimes  met  with  colouriess,  and  such  are  its  refractive 
powers  and  brilliancy  that  it  has  been  nustakoi  for  diamoncL 
It  is  a  compound  of  silica  and  zirconia.  H.  Sainte-Qaire  Deville 
formed  the  zircon  artificially  by  passing  silicon  fluoride  at  a  red 
heat  over  the  oxide  zirconia  in  a  porcelain  tube.  Octahedral 
crystals  of  zircon  are  then  produced,  which  have  the  same 
crystalline  form,  appearance  and  optical  qualities  as  the  aataral 
zircon. 
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experiences  relatives  k  la  prfiparation  du  diamant,"  Cnn^lcvrMms, 
vol.  cxxiii.  p.  206:  Le  Four  oectrifue (Puis,  1897);  H.  SaiBtc-Claite 
Deville  ana  H.  Caron,  "  Sur  un  nouveau  mode  de  production  h 
retat  cristallisd  d'un  certain  nombre  d'esptees  chimiques  et  min^- 
logiques,"  Comptes  rendus,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  764:  A.  Vcmeuil,  "  Ptih 
duction  artifidelle  des  rubis  par  fusion,"  ibtd.  vol.  cxxxv.  p.  791; 
J.  Boyer,  La  Synlhiu  des  pierres  prMenses  (Paris,  1909).     (w.  C) 

OEHBLOUX,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Namur.and  on  the 
borders  of  Brabant,  Belgium,  2$  m.  S.E.  of  Brussds  on  the  main 
line  to  Namur  and  Luxemburg.  Pop.  (1904)  4643.  It  is  a  busy 
place  with  large  railway  and  engine  works,  and  the  junction  for 
several  branch  lines.  On  the  31st  of  January  1578  Don  John 
of  Austria  gained  here  a  signal  victory  over  the  army  of  tlw 
provinces  1^  by  Antony  de  Goignies. 

GEMINI  ("  The  Twins,"  ix.  Castor  and  Pollux),  in  astronomy, 
the  thhrd  sign  in  the  zodiac,  denoted  by  the  symbol  II.  It  Is 
also  a  constellation,  mentioned  by  Eudoxus  (4th  century  b.c) 
and  Aratus  (3rd  century  B.C.),  and  cataloguni  by  Ptolemy,  25 
stars,  Tycho  Brahe  35,  and  Hevelius  38.  By  the  Egyptians  this 
constellatioh  was  symbolized  as  a  couple  of  young  kids;  the 
Greeks  altered  this  symbd  to  two  children,  variously  said  to  be 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Herctiles  and  Apollo,  or  Triptolemus  and 
lasion;  the  Arabians  used  the  symbol  of  a  pair  of  peacocks. 
Interesting  objects  in  this  constellation  are:  a  Geminomm  or 
Castor,  a  very  fine  double  star  of  magnitudes  s*o  and  3*8,  the 
fainter  component  is  a  spectroscopic  binary;  i|  GenUnorum,  a 
long  period  (231  days)  variable,  the  extreme  range  in  magnitude 
being  3*2  to  4;  f  Geminorum,  a  short  period  variable,  10*15  days, 
the  extreme  range  In  magnitude  being  3'7  to  4*5;  News 
Geminorum,  a  "  new  "  star  discovered  in  1903  by  H.  H.  Turner 
of  Oxford;  and  the  star  duster  M.35  Geminorum,  a  fine  and 
bright,  but  loose,  cluster,  with  very  little  central  condensation. 

GEHINIANI,  FRANCESCO  (e.  1680-1762),  Italian  vioUnist, 
was  bom  at  Lucca  about  1680.  He  received  lessons  in  music 
from  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  studied  the  violin  under  LunatI 
(Gobbo)  and  afterwards  under  Corelli.  In  1714  he  arrived  in 
London,  where  he  was  taken  under  the  spedal  protection  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  and  made  a  living  by  teaching  and  writing  music 
Ini7X5  he  played  his  violin  concertos  with  Handd  at  the  English 
court.  After  visiting  Paris  and  residing  there  for  some  time, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1755.  In  1761  he  went  to  Dublin, 
where  a  servant  robbed  him  of  a  musical  manuscript  on  which 
he  had  bestowed  much  time  and  labour.  His  vexation  at  this 
loss  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death  on  the  17th  of  September 
1762.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  first-rate  violinist,  iMit  most 
of  his  compositions  are  dry  and  defident  in  mdody.  His  Art 
of  Playing  (he  Violin  is  a  good  work  of  iu  kind,  but  his  Gnida 
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armeniea  is  an  inferior  production.  He  published  a  number  of 
aolos  for  the  violin,  three  sets  of  violin  concertos,  twelve  violin 
trios.  The  Art  of  Accompanimeni  on  Ike  Harpsichord,  Organ,  ftc, 
Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord  and  some  other  works. 

GBMISTUS  PLETHO  [or  Plethon),  6B0RGIUS  {c.  i3SS-i4$o), 
Creek  Platonic  philosopher  and  schobr,  one  of  the  chief 
pioneers  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  Western  Europe,  was 
a  Byzantine  by  birth  who  settled  at  Mistra  in  the  Peloponnese, 
the  site  of  ancient  Sparta.  He  changed  his  name  from 
Gemistus  to  the  equivalent  Pletho  ("  the  full "),  perhaps 
owing  to  the  similarity  of  sound  between  that  name  and 
that  of  his  master  Plato.  He  invented  a  reUgious  system 
founded  on  the  speculative  mysticism  of  the  Neoplatonists,  and 
founded  a  sect,  the  members  of  which  believed  that  the  new 
creed  would  supersede  all  existing  forms  of  belief.  But  he  is 
chiefly  memorable  for  having  introduced  Pbto  to  the  Western 
world.  This  took  place  upon  his  visit  to  Florence  in  1439,  as 
one  of  the  deputies  from  Constan  tinople  on  occasion  of  the  general 
coundL  Cardinal  Bcssarion  became  his  disciple;  he  produced 
a  great  impression  upon  Cosimo  dc'  Medid;  and  though  not 
himself  making  any  very  important  contribution  to  the  study 
of  Platp,  he  effectually  shook  the  exclusive  domination  which 
Aristotle  had  exercised  overEuropean  thought  for  dght  centuries. 
He  promoted  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  as  far 
as  possible,  but  his  efforts  in  this  direction  bore  no  permanent 
fruit.  He  probably  died  before  the  capture  of  Constantinople. 
The  most  important  of  his  published  works  are  treatises  on  the 
distinction  between  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  philosophers  (published 
at  Venice  in  1540);  on  the  rch'gion  of  2^roaster  (Paris,  1538); 
on  the  condition  of  the  Peloponnese  (ed.  A.  EUissen  in  Analeklen 
der  mitld'  und  neugriechischen  Liieratur,  iv.);  and  the  N6mm  (ed. 
C.  Alexandre,  Paris,  1858).  In  addition  to  these  he  compiled 
several  volumes  of  excerpts  from  andent  authors,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  works  on  geography,  music  and  other  subjects,  many 
of  which  still  exist  in  MS.  in  various  European  libraries. 

See  opcdally  F.  Schultze.  Ceschichle  der  PkOosppkie  der  Remtis- 


Pekponnetc,  as  set  loitn  in  tne  pampl 
addressed  to  Manud  II.  Palaeologus  and  his  son  Theodore,  despot 
of  the  Morea;  W.  Gaas.  Cennadtus  und  Pletho  (1&14).  Most  of 
Pletho's  works  will  be  found  in  J.  P.  Migne,  Patrelona  Craeea^  dx. ; 
for  a  complete  list  see  Fabricius,  BOdiotSua  Craeca  (ed.  Harks),  xiL 


PA88,  a  pass  (7641  ft.)  leading  from  Frutigen  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Bern  to  Leukerbad  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  the 
Valais.  It  is  much  frequented  by  travellers  in  summer.  From 
Kandersteg  (7I  m.  by  road  above  Frutigen,  which  is  ta  m.  by 
rail  ftom  Spies  on  the  Bcme-Intcrlaken  line)  a  mule  path  leadi 
to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  passing  over  the  Spitalmatte  plain, 
where  in  178a  and  again  in  1895  a  great  avalanche  fell  from  the 
Altels  (11,930  ft.)  to  the  S.E.,  causing  on  both  occasions  great 
loss  of  life  and  property.  The  mule  path  descends  on  the  south 
side  of  the  pass  by  an  extraordinary  scries  of  zigzags,  made 
accessible  for  mules  (though  no  rider  is  now  allowed  to  descend 
on  mtde-back)  by  a  band  of  Tirolese  workmen  in  1 740-1 741. 
They  are  cut  in  a  very  steep  wall  of  rock,  about  1800  ft.  in  height, 
and  lead  down  to  the  village  of  Leukerbad,  which  is  9I  m.  by 
carriage  road  past  Leuk  above  the  Susten  station  in  the  Rh6ne 
valley  and  on  the  Simplon  line.  (W.  A.-B.  C.) 

OMfPARMBRIB,  originally  a'  body  of  troops  in  France 
composed  of  gendarmes  or  men-at-arms.  In  the  days  of  chivalry, 
they  were  mounted  and  armed  cap-4-pie,  exactly  as  were  the 
lords  and  knights,with  whom  they  constituted  the  most  important 
part  of  an  army.  They  were  attended  each  by  five  soldiers  of 
inferior  rank  and  more  h'ghtly  armed.  In  the  later  middlcagcs 
the  men-at-arms  were  furnished  by  owners  of  fiefs.  But  after 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  this  feudal  gendarmerie  was  replaced 
by  thecompagnies  d*ordonnance  which  Charles  VII.  formed  when 
the  English  were  driven  out  of  France,  and  which  were  distributed 
throui^out  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  for  preserving  order 
and  mainuining  the  king's  authority.  These  companies,  fifteen 
in  Dumber,  were  composed  of  ico  lancet  or  gendarmes  fully 


equipped,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  at  least  three  archen, 
onecoutilliff  (soldier  armed  with  acutlass)  and  one  varlel  (soldier's 
servant).  The  states-general  of  Orleans  (1439)  had  voted  a 
yearly  subsidy  of  x,aoo,ooo  livres  in  perpetuity  to  keep  up  this 
national  soldiery,  whidi  replaced,  and  in  fact  was  recruited 
chiefly  amongst,  the  bands  of  mercenaries  who  for  about  a 
century  had  made  France  their  prey.  The  number  and  com- 
position of  the  compagnics  d*ordonnance  were  changed  more  than 
once  before  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  This  sovereign  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  found  only  eight  companies  of  gendumes 
surviving  out  of  an  original  total  of  more  than  one  hundred,  but 
after  the  victoiy  of  Fleurus  (1690),  which  had  been  decided  by 
their  courage,  he  increased  their  number  to  sixteen.  The  four 
first  companies  (which  were  practically  guard  troops)  were 
designated  by  the  names  of  Gendarmes  icossais,  Gendarmes 
anglais.  Gendarmes  bourguignons  and  Gendarmes  fiamands,  from 
the  nationality  of  the  soldiers  who  had  originally  composed  them ; 
but  at  that  time  they  consisted  entirely  of  French  soldiers  and 
officers.  These  four  companies  had  a  captain-general,  who  was 
the  king.  The  fifth  company  was  that  of  the  queen;  and  the 
others  bore  the  name  of  the  princes  who  respectively  commanded 
them.  This  orgam'zation  was  dissolved  in  X  788.  The  Revolution 
swept  away  all  these  institutions  of  the  monarchy,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  revival  of  the  Gendarmes  de  la  garde  at 
the  Restoration,  henceforward  the  word  ''  gcndannerie " 
possesses  an  altogether  different  significance—viz,  military 
police. 

OBNBALOOT  (from  the  Gr.  yhoi,  family,  and  X^oi, 
theory),  a  pedigree  or  list  of  ancestors,  or  the  study  of  family 
history. 

I.  Biblieal  Genealogtes.T-The  aims  and  methods  of  ancient 
genealogists  require  to  be  carefully  considered  before  the  value 
of  the  numerous  ancestral  lists  in  the  Bible  can  be  properly 
estimated.  Many  of  the  old  "  genealogies,"  like  those  of  Greece, 
have  arisen  from  the  desire  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  various 
groups  which  they  indude.  Information  rdating  to  the  sub- 
division of  tribes,  their  rdation  to  each  other,  the  intermingling 
of  populations  and  the  like  are  thus  frequently  representni  in 
the  form  of  genealogies.  The  "  sons  "  of  a  "  father  "  often  stand 
merdy  for  the  branches  of  a  family  as  they  existed  at  some  one 
period,  and  since  in  course  of  time  tribal  relations  would  vary, 
lists  which  have  originated  at  different  periods  will  present 
discrepandes.  It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  Biblical  names  are 
nothing  more  than  persom'fications  of  nations,  tribes,  towns^ 
&c.,  which  are  grouped  together  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  bond 
by  which  they  were  believed  to  be  connected. 


01  josepa  saK] ...  1  am  a  numerous  people  J,  cjl  xiv.  aj  ("  Egypt 
said,  let  me  flee"),  Jos.  ix.  7,  i  Sam.  v.  lOjJkc.;  see  G.  B.  Gray  oa 
Numbers,  xx.  la  (Intemat.  Crit.  Comm.),  Thus  we  find  among  the 
"sons"  of  Japnet:  (the  nations)  Gonier«  Javan,  Tubal;  Canaan 
"  becat "  Sidon  and  Heth;  the  "  sons "  of  Ishmad  indude  the 
well-known  tribes  Kedar  and  Jetur;  Jacob,  or  the  synonym  Israel, 
personifies  the  "  chiklren  of  Israd  "  (cL  use  of  "  I."  "thou  "  of  the 
Israelites  in  Deut.,  and  in  poetical  passages).  The  recognition  of 
thia  characteristic  usage  often  furnishes  an  ethnological  interpre- 
tation to  those  genealogical  stories  which  ob^ously  do  not  relate 
to  persons,  but  to  tribes  or  peoples  personified.  The  Edomites  and 
Israelites  are  regarded  as  "  brothcn  '*  (d.  Num.  xx.  14,  Deut.  ti.  4, 
Am.  i.  II),  and  since  Essu  (Edom)  was  bom  before  Jacob  (Israel) 
it  would  appear  that  the  Edomites  were  hekl  to  be  the  older  nation. 
The  union  of  tilro  clans  is  expressed  as  a  marriage,  or  the  wife  is  the 
territory  which  b  dominated  by  the  hudsand  (tribe) ;  sec  Caleb. 
If  the  woman  is  not  of  noble  bkxxi,  but  b  a  handmaiden  or  concubine, 
her  children  are  naturally  not  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the 
wife;  consequently  the  descendants  of  Ishmad,  the  son  of  Hanr 
(Sarah's  inaid)i  are  inferior  to  Isaac  and  his  descendants,  whilst  the 
children  of  Keturah  ("  incense  '*).  Abraham's  concubine,  are  still 
lower--from  the  Isrsdtte  point  of  view.  This  applicatbn  of  the 
terms  of  relationship  is  characteristic  of  the  Semites.  The  "  father  " 
of  the  Rechabites  is  their  head  ortounder  (d.  i  Sam.  x.  la:  "  who 
is  their  father?'*),  and  a  common  bond,  which  is  not  necessarily 
physical,  unites  all  '*  sons,"  whether  they  are  "  sons  of  the  prophets 
(membcre  of  prophetic  guikls)  or  "  sons  of  Bdial "  (worthless  men). 

The  interpretation  of  ethnological  or  sUtistical  genealogies 
may  easily  be  pualied  too  far.    Every  case  has  to  be  judg^  upon 
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becriticiIl/itudicdintlielightDCilltiviiUblehitlariait  matcrUl, 
Ihougb  indeed  tuch  evidcnn  b  not  uHciunl]'  conclmivf. 
FimUy,(a)  lilemy  criticUm  musl  be  emjrfoyed  to  detcnnioe  if 
pouiblc  tit  data  of  >uch  liiti.  lina  obviouily  i  contirapaiary 
tegiitei  i>  mocc  tnuCRortby  Lhuooevhicbiinnturiei  liter;  (t) 
t  crilici]  CfUoiAte  of  iIk  cbaiactcr  of  the  naincfl  and  of  ibeir  use 
in  vaxiOEU  periodA  of  Old  Testatnent  history  ii'of  iinportai 


uiliqulty  of  tbe  liif— for 


|mple,n 


ly  of  the 


ilnbuled  to  tbe  time  of  Divid 
■b|y  exilic  or  post-eiUic ;  and  (c)  prindples  of  ordinary  hisloiicaf 
probability  are  ai  ucccBary  here  is  b  dealnc  with  Ihc  genealogin 
of  olbcr  indeot  peoplei,  and  attention  muu  be  paid  to  lucb 
fcalurca  ai  BuctualioD  in  tbe  number  ol  links,  rcpreieniation  ol 
Ibeoriei  incauisteiil  with  ilie  growtb  of  nitloniJ  life,  schemes  of 
relationship  not  in  accordance  with  uciologicaJ  conditions,  &c. 

The  BiUical  genealogies  commence  with  "  the  genetationi  of 
the  heaven  ami  earth,"  and  by  a  process  of  elimination  pass  f  mm 
Adam  and  Eva  by  nicceBuve  steps  to  Jacob  and  to  bli  tons 
(the  tribes),  aad  finally  to  the  aubdlvisloni  of  each  tribe  (cp, 
I  Chron.L'ii.  i).  According  to  tbii  theory  every  Israelite  could 
(race  back  hii  descent  to  Jacob,  the  common  father  oi  the  whole 
nalfonUodi.vii,i7ft<i.,iS*m.x.ii}.  Such  a  scheme,  however, 
is  full  of  manifest  improhabiUtlea.  It  demands  that  every  tribe 
and  every  dan  should  have  been  a  homogeneous  group  whkh  had 
preserved  Ita  unity  from  the  earliest  tlracs,  that  liiiuly  records 
extending  back  for  sevenl  centuries  were  In  existence,  and  that 
such  a  tiibe  aa  Simeon  wu  able  to  maintiin  its  independence  in 
spile  e(  tbe  iraditloti  that  It  loel  Its  autonomy  in  very  early 
tiin<»  (Cen.  xlii.  7).  The  wbirie  conception  of  the  unity  of 
the  tribes  cannot  be  referred  to  a  date  previous  to  tbe  time 
of  Dsvid,  and  in  the  older  writings  a  David  or  a  Jeroboam 
was  sufficiently  described  aa  the  wn  of  Jeise  oc  of  IJebat.  The 
genealogical  leil  as  repncscnted  in  the  Old  Testament  Is  chieSy  of 
later  growth,  aiHl  tbe  exceptions  are  due  to  interpolslion  (Joab. 
viL  I  iS,  contrast  >.  14),  or  to  the  desire  to  modify  or  quslify  an 
older  notice.  Thii,  In  the  cue  ol  Saul  (1  Sara.  li.  1),  has  IhI  to 
texttial  coTTuptfoQ^  a  list  of  such  a  length  as  hfs  should  have 
reached  back  to  one  of  the  "  tons  "  of  Benjamin  (cf.  (.{,  Cen. 
xlvl.  »i).  else  it  were  purpoeeleaa.  The  genealogies,  too,  are  often 
inconsistent  amongal  Iheraselvea  and  in  contradiction  to  Ibeir 
ob|ect.  They  show,  for  example,  that  llie  population  of  BOuIbem 
Judah,  so  tsr  from  being  "Israellu"  was  balf-Edomlte  (see 
JtJDAB),  and  several  of  tbe  dans  in  tbil  district  beat  namn 

■ '   ■        *  ■     '     "■  ■-     with  Midian  or  Edom, 


Morec 


bad  a  Caiiaanite  (i^.  pie-btaelite)  population  which  mutt  have 
been  gradually  absorbed  by  the  Israelites  (cf.  Judg.  i.).  That 
spirit  of  rdiginut  exdusivenesa  which  marked  later  Judaism  did 
not  become  prominent  before  the  Deuteronomlc  reformation  (see 
Deuteidnohv),  and  it  is  under  lu  influence  tbit  tbe  writings 
begin  to  emphaslEe  the  Importance  of  maintaining  tbe  purity  of 
Israelite  blood,  although  by  this  lime  tbe  fusion  wti  complete 
(see  Judg.  iii.  6}  and  for  practicai  purposes  a  dlulnctioa  between 
Canaanitei  and  Isnelitei  within  the  bolderi  of  Palotine  could 
scarcely  be  dlKecoed. 

MaiiyafthegtiK>Io)|icitdata  are  Inlriate.  Thus,  the  Inttnte- 
talion  ol  Cen.  xxxiv.  &  particularly  obKure  (see  Livms  ail^a.: 
SiHKW).  As  regarda  the  son  o<  Jacob,  it  ia  difficult  to  eipliln 
their  divUoa  amoog'the  lour  wives  of  Jacob:  vis.  (a)  the  tons  of 
Leah  an  Eteuben.  STmeon.  Levi  and  Juibh  (S.  Palestine),  litsclur 
and  Zebulun  (la  (he  noRh).  and  Dintfa  (awielated  with  Shechem) : 


adici,  joteph  (l! 

Mjaminj  (J)  o( 


land  Eahiaim,  l:  eential  Faletii 
Is  naid  Bilhah,  Dan  and  Naphi 


■  G,  B.  Gray's  EOmc  Pnfir  «tm 
the  BxpttUar  (Sept.  1*97).  pp.  173-19 
application  and  range  of  Hebrew  na 


.should  be  < 


with  his  irtide  la 
eonaulced  for  the 


ss  been  urged  (hat  (i)  and  (i 
I,  cr  wen  of  la(er  onginj  or  I 
iciatcd  with  Reuben  (Cen.  n^..  _, . 
^.  27),  whilst  Zilpah  lepteatna  »b  A 


ive  iribn.    The  number  "  (vi^ve  "  it  ortilkial  and  ca 
only  by  couniinB  Msnoneh  and  Ephraim  at  one  or, by 

1...;  ,,j cfulHudyof OWTestamenlhisiofyniakJ.il 

cover  the  tribes  at  hiuorical  units.    See,  on 

1  on  tbe  sevtiil  tribes,  B.  Luihcr,  Zrit.  4. 

—    ■----'"    "    ''"■y,  Expostitr  il'---'- 

Triber  "    —•  ' 


!  snd  H.  \ 


1003),  pp.  I1S-I*0,  and  in  £-y.  fli 

The  ideal  of  purity  of  descent  shows  Itself  conipicnoudy  in 
portions  of  I>eutcranomic  law  (Deut.  viL  i-j.niiL  1-8),  and  in  the 
reforms  ol  Ncbemlah  and  Eua  (Ecr.  ix.  1-4, 11  aqq.;  Neh.  liii. 
I-}).  Tbe  desire  to  prove  tbe  continuity  i^  tbe  race,  cntomd 
by  the  eipencnce  of  the  exile,  gave  the  Impetus  to  genealogical 
lesl,  and  many  of  the  extant  litis  proceed  from  this  age  when  tbe 
true  historical  luccesiion  nf  nanus  was  a  memory  of  tbe  past. 
This  applies  with- special  fnrce  to  the  lists  in  Chronlda  which 
present  finished  schemes  of  tbe  Lcvttical  divtsiont  by  the  side  of 
earlier  attempts,  with  consequent  confusion  and  contradiction. 
Thus  the  immediate  ancestors  of  Ethan  appear  fn  tbe  time  ot 
Heickiah(]Cbron.nix.  i]),buthcwith  Asaiahand  Hcmanaro 
contemporaries  of  David,  and  tbeir  genealogies  from  Levi  down- 
wards contain  a  very  unequa!  number  of  liiiJii  (1  Chron.  vi.). 
By  another  application  of  geneeloglud  method  the  account  of  the 
Inititution  of  priests  and  Levites  by  David  (1  Chron.  xiiv.) 
presents  many  names  which  bdong  solely  la  post-edilc  day*,  thus 
tuggesting  that  the  scribes  dcvred  to  ^ow  that  the  honourable 
families  of  tbelr  time  were  not  unknown  centuries  previously. 
Everywhere  we  find  tbe  ttsnlts  of  much  skill  and  labour,  often  ia 
accocdance  with  definite  theories,  but  a  tbonnigh  fnvestigaikia 
reveals  their  weakness  and  often  quite  Incidentally  fumiabcs 
valuable  evidence  ol  anotber  notute. 

of  (he 


levefoAncnt 


I  (NeiiTk  17)  and  or 

the  latter  w  Jii'^ 

gni&cant  number  of 

lamily  of  Mdki:  (.{.  Muihi  (i.(^  Mnalteljkrtluw  and  Eleuar((p. 
Geisliein  and  Elicicr.  Sana  al  Mom).    Tbe  Levins  bear  a  du>- 

wlihibe  mlnardansandfamiUcaafSaulh  PalcBiiie  which  isduded 
among  them  Moses  and  his  kin.  Hence,  It  it  not  unnatural  that 
Obcd-edom.  for  example,  obviously  a  southerner,  ihould  have  been 
rcckoDed'1aterasaLeviIe,aDd  (he  worir  atcribed  by  the  chnmklFr'i 

the  tradition  that  it  — 

attained  importance    See  f  u. 

In  the  time  of  Josephus  every  priest  was  supposed  to  be  able 
to  prove  his  descent,  and  perhaps  from  tbe  time  of  Ears  dnwn- 
wards  lists  were  caiifully  kept.  Bui  when  Anna  b  called  an 
Aiberite  (Luke  ii.  j6),  or  Paul  a  Benjamite  (Rom.  d.  i),  family 
tradition  was  probably  the  sole  support  to  the  claim,  although  the 
tribal  feeling  bad  not  become  entirely  extinct.  The  genealogies  of 
Jesus  prefiied  to  two  of  tbe  gospels  are  intended  to  prove  that  Me 
was  a  ton  of  David.  But  not  that  alone,  for  In  Uatt.  I.  be  is 
traced  back  to  Abraham  tbe  father  of  the  Jews,  whilst  In  Luke  iii 
He,  as  the  second  Adam,  is  traced  back  to  the  first  man.  Tbt 
fwo  lists  are  hopelessly  inconsistent;  not  becsnse  one  of  them 
follows  the  line  olMary.buI  because  they  represent  likdependent 
attempts.    Tliat  in  hfatthew  Is  cbaiacteristkally  amnged  io 
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three  series  of  fourteen  genentioiis  etch  through  the  kingi  of 
Judah,  whilst  Luke's  passes  through  an  almost  unknown  son  of 
David;  in  spite  of  this,  however,  both  converge  in  the  person  of 
ZerubbabeL 

See  further,  A.  C.  Hervey,  Ctneahgies  ef  Our  Lord;  H.  von  Soden, 
Bmcy.  Bib.  u.  coL  r666  tqq.:  B.  W.  Bacon.  Hastings'  Diet.  Bib.  ii. 
pp.  138  tea.  On  the  subiect  generally  Me  J.  F.  M'Lennan's  Stmdiu 
(and  ler..  ch.  ix.,  "  fabricated  genealogies '0 :  S.  A.  Cook.  Emcy, 
Bib.  u.  col.  1657  sqq.  (with  references)  fW.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and 
Marriaffi  \2tiA  cd..  especially  ch.  L).  (S.  A..C.) 

3.  Crtik  and  Roman  Centalogies. — ^A  passing  reference  only  is 
needed  to  the  intricate  genealogies  of  gods  and  sons  of  gods 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  dassiral  literature.^  In 
every  one  of  the  numerous  states  into  which  ancient  Greece  was 
divided  there  were  aristocratic  families,  whose  genealogies  as  a 
rule  went  back  to  prehistoric  times,  their  first  ancestor  being 
some  hero  of  divine  descent,  from  whom,  or  from  some  distin- 
guished younger  ancestor,  they  derived  their  names.  Many  of 
these  families  were,  as  families,  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  historical  period;  and  in  several 
instances  they  continued  to  maintain  a  conspicuous  and  separate 
existence  for  centuries.  ^  The  element  of  family  pride  is  prominent 
in  the  poetry  of  the  Megarian  Theognis;  and  in  an  inscription 
belonging  to  the  2nd  century  B.C.  the  recipient  of  certain  honours 
from  the  community  of  Gythium  is  represented  as  the  thirty- 
ninth  in  direct  descent  from  the  Dioscuri  and  the  forty-first  from 
Heracles.  Even  in  Athens,  long  after  the  constitution  had 
become  thoroughly  democratic,  some  of  the  dans  continued  to  be 
known  as  Eupatridae  (of  noble  family);  and  Alcibiades,  for 
example,  as  a  member  of  the  phratria  of  the  Eurysacidae,  traced 
his  origin  through  many  generations  to  Eqrysaces,  who  was 
represented  as  having  been  the  first  of  the  Aeacidae  to  settle  in 
Attica.  The  Corinthiin  Bacchiadae  traced  their  descent  back  to 
Heracles,  but  took  their  name  from  Bacchis,  a  younger  ancestor. 
It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  such  pedigrees  as  this  wcro 
very  seriously  put  forward  by  those  who  claimed  them;  and  it  is 
certain  that,  almost  along  the  whole  line,  they  were  unsupported 
by  evidence.'  We  have  the  authority  of  Pollux  (viii.  iii)  for 
stating  that  the  Athenian  7iF9,  of  which  there  were  thirty  in  each 
^parfiia,  were  organized  without  any  exclusive  rega^  being 
bad  to  blood-rclatlonship;  they  were  oonslantly  receiving 
accessions  from  without;  and  the  public  written  registers  of 
births,  adoptions  and  the  like  do  not  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
served with  such  care  aii  would  have  made  it  possible  to  verify  a 
pedigree  for  any  considerable  portion  even  of  the  strictly  hist<mcai 
period.* 

The  great  ftntiquity  of  the  early  Roman  (patrician)  genUs,  who 
universally  traced  themselves  back  to  illustrious  ancestors,  b 
indisputable;  and  the  rigid  exdusiveness  with  which  each  pre- 
served its  kerediiaUs  gentUiciae  or  sacra  genliiicia  is  suffidently 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic 
there  were  not  more  than  fifty  patrician  families  (Dion.  Halic.  L 
85).  Yet  even  in  these  it  is  obvious  that,  owing  to  the  frequency 
of  resort  to  the  well-recognixed  practice  of  adoption,  while  there 
was  every  guarantee  for  the  historical  identity  of  the  family, 
there  was  none  (documents  apart)  for  the  personal  genealogy  of 
the  individual.    There  is  no  evidence  that  sufficient  records  of 

<  On  the  subject-  generally  see  articles  "  Genos  "  and  "  Gens," 
by  A.  H.  Grccnidgc.  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Creek ^  and  Roman 
Antiquities  (vd  cd.,  1890),  where  the  chief  authorities  arc  given. 

*  The  fondness  off  Euripides  for  genealogies  is  ridiculed  by  Aris- 
tophanes {Ackamians,  47). 

'  All  the  eariicr  Greek  historians  appear  to  have  constructed  their 
narratives  on  amimcd  TCnealogical  bases.  The  four  books  of 
Hecataeus  of  Miletus  dealt  respectively  with  the  traditions  about 
Deucalion,  about  Heracles  and  the  Heradidae,  about  the  early 
scttlemenu  in  Peloponnesus,  and  about  those  in  Asia  Minor;  he 
further  made  a  pedigree  for  himself,  in  which  his  sixteenth  ancestor 
was  a  god.  The  works  of  Hcllantcus  of  Lesbos  bore  titles 
(ZUiMc«Xi4&r«««  and  the  like)  which  sufficiently  explain  thdr  nature: 
his  disciple,  Damastes  of  Sigeum.  was  the  author  of  genealogical 
histories  of  Trojan  heroes;  Apollodonis  of  Athens  made  use  of  tnrce 
books  of  TwaKtrfuk  by  Acusilaus  of  Argos;  Pherecydes  of  Leros 
also  wrote  yp^tXvfUi.    See  J.  A,  F.  Tdpffer,  AUiscke  Geneahgit 

il88o);  also  J.   H.  Schuhart.  QuaesH.  teneat.  histericat  (1832); 
r.  Marekscfaeffcl,  Dt  itneaiogica  Craeeorum  paisi  (1840). 


pedigree  were  kept  during  the  eaiUer  centuries  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  although  the  leading  houses  drew  up  genealogica] 
tables,  and  their  family  pedigree  was  painted  on  the  walls  of  the 
entrance  halL  In  later  times,  it  is  true,  even  plebeian  families 
began  toestabUsh  aprescriptive  right  (known  as  theym  imagiHum) 
to  preserve  in  small  wooden  shrines  in  their  halls  the  busts  (or 
rather,  wax  portrait  masks  fastened  on  to  busts)  of  those  of  their 
members  who  had  attained  to  curule  oflioe,  and  to  exhibit  these 
in  public  on '  appropriate  occasions.  Under  these  imagines 
majorum*  it  became  usual  to  inscribe  on  the  wall  thdr  respective 
lituli,  the  relationship  of  each  to  each  bdng  indicated  by  means  of 
connecting  lines;  and  Uius  arose  the  stemmaia  geniUicia,  which 
at  a  later  time  began  to  b^  copied  into  family  records.  In  the 
case  of  plebeian  families  (whose  stemmata  in  no  case  went 
farther  back  than.  366  BX.)  these  written  genealogies  were 
probably  trustworthy  enou^;  but  in  the  case  oif  patridans  who 
went  back  to  Aeneas,*  so  much  cannot,  St  b  obvious,  be  said; 
and  from  a  comparatively  eariy  period  it  was  deariy  recognized 
that  such  records  lent  thcansdves  too  readily  to  the  devices  of  the 
falsifier  and  the  forger  to  deserve  confidence  or  reverence  (Pliny, 
H.N,  xzzv.  9;  Juv.  viiL  i). 

Thus,  parvenus  were  known  to  place  the  busts  of  fictitious 
ancestors  in  the  shrines  and  to  engage  needy  literary  men  to  trace 
back  their  descent  even  to  Aeneas  himself. 

The  many  and  great  sodal  changes  which  marked  the  dosing 
centuries  of  the  Western  empire  almost  invariab^  militated 
with  great  strength  against  the  maintenance  of  an  aristocracy 
of  birth ;  and  from  the  time  of  Constantino  the  dignity  of  patrician, 
ceased  to  be  hereditary.* 

5.  Modern. — Two  forces  have  combined  to  give  genealogy 
its  importance  during  the  period  of  modem  history;  the  laws 
of  inheritance,  particubrly  those  which  govern  the  descent  of 
real  estate,- and  the  desire  to  assert  the  privileges  of  a  hereditary 
aristocracy.  But  it  b  long  before  genealogies  are  found  in  the 
possession  of  private  families.  Thesuccessionof  kingsand  princes 
are  in  the  chronide  book;  the  line  of  the  founders  and  patrons 
of  abbeys  are  recorded  by  the  monks  with  curious  embellishment 
of  legend.  But  the  famous  suit  of  Scrape  against  Grosvenor 
will  illustrate  the  late  appearance  of  private  genealogies  in 
England.  In  1385  Sir  Richard  Scrope,  lord  of  Bolton,  dbplaying 
hb  banner  in  the  host  that  invaded  Scotland,  found  that  hb 
arms  of  a  golden  bend  in  a  blue  field  were  borne  by  a  knight  of 
the  Chester  palatinate,  one  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor.  He  carried 
the  dbpute  to  a  court  of  chivalry,  whose  dedsion  in  hb  favour 
was  confirmed  on  appeal  to  the  king.  Grosvenor  asserted  that 
he  derived  hb  right  from  an  ancestor.  Sir  Gilbert  Grosvenor, 
who  had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror,  while  an  intervening 
claimant,  a  Cornish  squire  named  Thomas  Carminowe,  boasted 
that  hb  own  ancestors  had  borne  the  like  arms  since  the  days  of 
King  Arthur's  Round  Table.  It  b  remarkable  that  in  support  of 
the  filse  statements  made  by  the  daimants  no  written  genealogy 
b  produced.  The  evidence  of  tombs  and  monuments  and  the 
reports  of  andent  men  are  advanced,  but  no  pedigree  b  exhibited 
in  a  case  which  hangs  upon  genealogy.  It  b  possible  that  the  art 
of  pedigree-making  had  its  first  impube  in  England  from  the 
many  genealogies  constructed  to  make  men  familiar  with  the 
claims  of  Edward  III.  to  the  crown  of  France,  a  second  crop  of 
such  royal  pedigrees  bdng  raised  in  later  generations  during 
the  contests  of  York  and  Lancaster.  But  it  b  not  until  after 
the  dose  of  the  middle  ages  that  genealogies  mtdtiply  in  men's 
houses  and  are  collected  into  volumes.  The  medieval  baron, 
knight  or  squire^  although  proud  of  the  nobility  of  hb  race, 
was  content  to  let  it  rest  upon  legend  banded  down  the 

*  The.  chief  authority  on  thb  subject  b  Poiybins  (vi.  53) ;  see  also 
T.  Mommsen.  Rdmisekes  StaaUretkt,  i.  (1887).  p.  44^. 

*  At  the  funeral  of  Drusus  the  images  of  Aeneas,  of  the  Alban 
kings,  of  Romulus,  of  the  Sabine  nobles,  of  Attus  Clausus,  and  of 
"  the  rest  of  the  Cbudians  "  were  exhibited  (Tac.  4nn.  iv.  9). 

*  The  Roman  stemmata  had,  as  will  be  seen  afterwards,  great 
interest  for  the  older  modem  genealogists.  Reference  may  be  made 
to  J.  Gbndorp's  Descriplio  gnUs  Antenioi  (1557);  to  the  Descriptia 
tentis  Jutiae  (IS76)  of  the  same  author;  and  to  J.  HQbner's  Cenea^ 
logiulu  TabdUn.  See  also  G.  A.  Ruperti's  Tabulae  gateahgieaa 
trnfOemmata  nobUist.  gjnU.  Rm.  (I794)<  (A-) 
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generations.    Tlieenctlineof  his  descent  was  lougbt  only  when 
it  was.  demanded  for  a  plea  in  the  king's  courts  to  support  his . 
title  to  his  lands. 

From  the  first  the  work  of  the  genealogist  in  En^and  had  that 
taint  of  inaccuracy  tempered  with  forgery  from  which  it  has 
not  yet  been  cleansed.  The  medieval  kings,  like  the  Welsh 
gentry  of  later  ages,  traced  their  lines  to  the  household  of  Eden 
garden,  while  lesser  men,  even  as  early  as  the  Z4th  cmtury, 
eagerly  asserted  their  descent  from  a  companion  of  the  Conqueror. 
Yet  beside  these  false  imagix^tions  we  find  the  law  courts, 
whose  business  was  often  a  clash  of  pedigrees,  dealing  with 
genealogies  centuries  long  which,  constructed  as  it  would  seem 
from  worthy  Evidences,  will  often  bear  the  test  of  modem 
criticism. 

Genealogies  in  great  plenty  are  found  in  manuscripts  and 
printed  volumes  from  the  i6lh  century  onward.  Remarkable 
among  these  are  the  descents  recorded  in  the  Visitation  Books 
of  the  heralds,  who,  armed  with  commissions  from  the  crown, 
the  first  of  which  was  issued  ia  ao  Hen.  VIII.,  perambulated 
the  English  counties,  viewing  arms  and  registering  pedigrees. 
The  notes  in  their  register  books  range  from  the  simple  registra- 
tion of  a  man's  name  and  arms  to  entries  of  pcdipees  many 
generations  long.  To  th^  heralds  these  visitations  were  rare 
opportunities  of  obtaining  fees  from  the  visited,  and  the  value 
of  the  pedigrees  registered  is  notably  unequal.  Although  it 
has  always  been  the  boast  of  the  College  of  Arms  that  Visitation 
records  may  be  produced  as  evidence  in  the  law  courts,  few  of 
these  ofiicially  recorded  genealogies  are  wholly  trustworthy. 
Many  of  the  officers  of  arms  who  recorded  them  were,  even  by 
the  testimony  of  thtir  comrades,  of  indifferent  character,  and 
even  when  the  visiting  herald  was  an  honourable  man  and  an 
industrious  he  had  little  time  to  spare  for  the  investigation  of 
any  single  genealogy.  Deeds  and  evidences  hi  private  hands 
may  have  been  hastily  examined  in  some  instances — ^indeed,  a 
herald's  summons  invites  their  production — and  monuments 
were  often  viewed  in  the  churches,  but  for  the  most  part  men's 
memories  and  the  hearsay  of  the  country-side  made  the  backbone 
of  the  pedigree.  The  furthcit  the  pedigree  is  carried  beyond  the 
memory  of  living  men  the  less  trustworthy  docs  it  become.  The 
principal  visitations  took  place  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James 
I.  and  Charles  II.  No  commission  has  been  issued  since  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  but  from  that  time  onwards 
large  numbers  of  genealogies  have  been  recorded  in  the  registers 
ci  the  College  of  Arms,  the  modem  ones  being  compiled  with  ft 
care  which  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  unsupported  state- 
ments of  the  Tudor  heralds. 

Outside  the  doors  of  the  College  of  Arms  genealogy  has  now 
been  for  some  centuries  a  favourite  study  of  antiquaries,  whose 
researches  have  been  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  historian,  the 
topographer  and  the  biographer.  County  histories,  following 
the  example  of  Dugdale's  Warwickshire  folios,  have  given  much 
space  to  the  elucidation  of  genealogies  and  to  the  amassing  of 
material  from  which  they  may  be  constructed.  Dugdale's 
great  work  on  the  English  baronage  heads  another  host  of  works 
occupied  with  the  genealogy  of  English  noble  families,  and  the 
second  edition  of "  G.E.C.'s  "  Compute  Peerage  shows  the  mighty 
advance  of  the  modem  critical  spirit.  Nevertheless,  the  20th 
century  has  not  yet  seen  the  abandoning  of  all  the  genealogical 
fables  nourished  by  the  Elizabethan  pedigree-mongers,  and  the 
ancestry  of  many  noble  houses  as  recorded  in  popular  works  of 
reference  is  still  derived  from  mythical  forefathers.  Thus  the 
dukes  of  Norfolk,  who,  by  their  office  of  eari  marshal  are  patrons 
of  the  heralds,  are  provided  with  a  10th-century  Hereward  for  an 
ancestor;  the  dukes  of  Bedford,  descendants  of  a  15th-century 
burgess  of  Weymouth,  are  traced  to  the  knightly  house  of 
Russell  of  Kingston  Russell,  and  the  dukes  of  Westminster  to 
the  mythical  Gilbert  le  Grosvcnor  who  "  came  over  in  the 
train  of  the  Conqueror." 

Genealogical  research  has,  however,  made  great  advance 
during  the  last  generation.  The  critical  spirit  shown  in  such 
worksas  Ko}xnd*s  Studies  in  Peerage  and  PamUy  History  {iqoi)  has 
assailed  with  effective  ridicule  the  methods  of  dishonest  pedigree- 


makers.  Much  raw  material  of  genealogy  has  been  made 
available  for  all  by  the  publication  of  parish  registers,  marriage- 
licence  allegations,  monumental  inscriptions  and  the  like,  asd 
above  all  by  the  mass  of  evidences  contained  in  the  volumes 
issued  by  the  Public  Record  Office. 

Within  a  small  space  it  is  impossible  to  set  forth  in  detail  the 
methods  by  which  an  En^ish  genealogy  may  be  traced.  But 
those  who  are  setting  out  upon  the  task  may  be  warned  at  the 
outset  to  avoid  guesswork  based  upon  the  possession  of  a  surname 
which  may  be  shared  by  a  dozen  families  between  whom  is  no 
tie  of  kinship.  A  man  whose  family  name  is  Howard  may  be 
presumed  to  descend  from  an  ancestor  for  whom  Howard  was 
a  personal  name:  it  may  not  be  presumed  that  this  ancestor 
was  he  in  whom  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  have  their  origin.  A 
genealojsy  should  n5t  be  allowed  to  stray  &om  facts  which  can 
be  supported  by  evidence.  A  man  may  know  that  his  grand- 
father was  John  Stiles  who  died  in  1850  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 
It  does  not  follow  that  this  John  is  identical  with  the  John  Stiles 
who  is  found  as  baptized  in  1795  at  Blackacrc,  the  son  of  William 
Stiles.  But  if  John  the  grandfather  names  in  his  letters  a  sister 
named  Isabel  Nokes,  while  the  will  of  William  Stiles  gives  legades 
to  his  son  and  dau^ter  John  Stiles  and  Isabel  Npkcs,  we  may 
agree  that  reasonable  proof  has  been  given  of  the  added  genera- 
tion. A  new  pedigree  should  begin  with  the  carefully  tested 
statements  of  living  members  of  a  family.  The  next  step  should 
be  to  collate  such  family  records  as  bible  entries,  letters  and 
diaries,  and  inscriptions  on  mourning  rings,  with  monumental 
inscriptions  of  acknowledged  membm  of  the  family.  From 
such  beginm'ngs  the  genealogist  will.continue  his  search  through 
the  registers  of  parishes  with  which  the  family  has  been  connected ; 
wills  and  administrations  registered  in  the  various  probate  courts 
form,  with  parish  registers,  the  backbone  of  most  middle-class 
family  histories.  Court  rolls  of  manors  in  which  members  of  the 
family  were  tenants  give,  when  existing  and  accessible,  proofs 
which  may  carry  bad:  a  line,  however  obscure,  through  many 
descents.  When  these  have  been  exhausted  the  records  of  legal 
proceedings,  and  notably  those  of  the  court  of  chancery,  may  be 
searched.  Few  English  households  have  been  able  in  the  past 
to  avoid  an  appeal  to  the  chancery  court,  and  the  bill  and  answer 
of  a  chancery  plaintiff  and  defendant  wiU  often  tell  the  story  of  a 
family  quarrel  in  which  a  score  of  kinsfolk  are  involved,  and  the 
pleadings  may  contain  the  material  for  a  family  tree  of  many 
branching  generations.  Coram  Rege  and  De  Banco  rolU  may 
even,  in  the  course  of  a  dispute  over  a  knight's  fee  or  a  manor 
carry  a  pedigree  to  the  Conquest  of  England,  although  such  good 
fortune  can  hardly  be  expected  by  the  searcher  out  of  an  un- 
distinguished line.  In  proving  a  genealogy  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  descent  of  an  estate  in  land  must  be  sought  the  best 
evidence  for  a  pedigree. 

At  the  present  time  the  study  of  genealogy  grows  rapidly  in 
English  estimation.  It  is  no  less  popular  in  America,  where 
societies  and  private  persons  have  of  late  years  published  a  vast 
number  of  genealogies,  many  of  which  combine  the  results  of 
laborious  research  in  American  records  with  extravagant  and 
imfounded  claims  concerning  the  European  origin  of  the  families 
dealt  with.  A  family  with  the  surname  of  Cuthbert  has  been 
known  to  hail  St  Cuthbert  of  Lindisfarne  as  its  progenitor,  and 
one  sumamed  Ebcrhardt  has  incorporated  in  its  pedigree  such 
German  princes  of  old  times  as  were  found  to  have  Ebcrhardt 
for  a  Christian  name. 

Genealogy  in  modem  France  has,  with  a  few  hoootirable 
exceptions,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  popular  pedigree-makers, 
whose  concern  is  to  gratify  th^  vanity  of  their  employers.  Italy 
likewise  has  not  yet  shaken  off  the  influence  of  those  venal 
genealogists  who,  three  hundred  years  ago,  sold  pedigrees  cheaply 
to  all  comers.  But  much  laborious  genealogical  inquiry  had 
been  made  in  Germany  since  the  days  of  HUbncr,  and  even  in 
Russia  there  has  been  some  attempt  to  apply  modem  standards 
of  criticism  to  the  chronicles  of  the  swarming  descendants  of  the 
blood  of  Rurik. 

In  no  way  is  the  gap  made  by  the  Dark  Ages  between  ancient 
and  modem  history  more  marked  than  1^  the  fact  that  no 
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European  family  makes  a  serious  claim  to  bridge  it  with  its 
genealogy.  The  unsupported  claim  of  the  Roman  house  of 
Massimo  to  a  descent  from  Fabius  Maximus  is  respectable  beside 
such  legends  as  that  which  made  L^vis-Mirepoix  head  of  the 
priestly  tribe  of  Levi,  but  even  the  boast  of  such  remote  ancestry 
has  now  become  rare.  The  ancient  sovereign  houses  of  Eutope 
are,  for  the  most  part,  content  to  attach  themselves  to  some 
ancestor  who,  when  the  mist  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Western 
empire  begins  to  lift,  is  seen  rallying  with  his  sword  some  group 
of  spearmen. 

AuTRORiTiBS.— Genealogical  works  have  been  published  in  such 
abundance  that  the  bibliographies  of  the  subject  are  already  sub- 
stantial volumes.  Amongst  the  earlier  books  trom  the  press  may  be 
noted  Benvenuto  de  San  Georgio's  MonlisferraU  marchionum 
el  prineipum  regiae  propagium  successionumque  series  (1515); 
Pingonius's  Arbor  geniilituu  Sabaudiae  Saxoniaeque  damus  (1521); 
Gebweiler's  Epitome  regit  ac  vetnstissimi  ortus  Caroli  V.  et  Ferdinandi 
/.,  omniumque  archiducum  Austriae  et  eomitum  Habsburgiensium 
05>7)*  Meyer's  work  on  the  counts  of  Flanders  (iS30i  and  Du 
Bouhy's  genealogies  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  (1547)*  Later  in  the 
same  century  Rcincck  of  Helmstadt  put  forth  many  works  having 
a  wider  genealoeical  scope,  and  we  may  cite  Henninges's  Ceneaiogiae 
Saxonicce  (1587)  and  ikeatrum  geneaiogicMm  (1598;,  and  Reusncr's 
Opus  genealogicum  catkolicum  (1589-1592).  For  the  politically  in- 
convenient falseness  of  Francis  de  Rosi&res'  Stemmata  Lotharingiae 
ac  Barri  ducum  (1580),  wherein  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  were  deduced 
from  the  line  of  Charlemagne,  the  author  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  by 
the  parlement  of  Paris  and  his  book  suppressed. 

The  17th  century  saw  the  production  in  England  of  Dugdale's 
great  Baronage  (1675-1676),  a  work  which  still  holds  a  respectable 

Elace  by  reason  of  its  citation  of  authorities,  and  of  Sandford's 
istory  of  the  royal  house.  In  the  same  century  Andrfi  Duchesne, 
the  historian  of  the  Montmorencys,  Pierre  d'Hozier,  the  chronicler 
of  the  house  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  Rittershusius.  Imhoff,  Spener. 
LoftLwier  and  many  others  contribute  to  the  body  of  continental 
genealogies.  Pierre  de  Guibours,  known  as  Pire  Anselme  de  Ste 
Marie,  published  in  1674  the  first  edition  of  his  magnificent  Histoire 
giniatogique  de  la  matson  royaie  de  France,  des  pairs,  grands 
offieiers  ae  la  couronne  ^  de  la  tnaison  du  roy  et  des  anciens  barons 
ait  royaume.  Of  this  encyclopaedic  work  a  third  and  complete 
edition  aroeared  in  1726-1733.  A  modern  edition  under  the  eottor- 
■hip  of  M.  Potier  de  Courcy  began  to  be  issued  in  1873,  but  remains 
incomplete.  Among  18th-century  work  Tohann  HQDner's  Bib/to- 
ikeca  genealogica  (1729)  and  Genealogische  Tabellen  (1725-1733), 
with  Lenzen^  commentary  on  the  latter  work  (e.  1756),  may  be 
signalised,  with  Gattercr's  Handbuch  der  CeneaUn^ie  (1761)  ana  his 
Abriss  der  Cenealogie  (1788),  the  latter  an  early  manual  on  the 
science  of  eenealogy.  Hcr^ott't  Genealagia  diplomatica  augustae 
gentis  Hahsowgicae  (1737)  is  the  imperial  geneak)gy  compiled  by 
the  emperor's  own  histonographer. 

Modem  peerages  in  England  may  be  said  to  date  from  that  of 
Arthur  Collins,  whose  one-volume  first  edition  was  published  in 
1709.  The  fifth  edition  appeared  in  1778,  in  eight  volumes,  to  be 
republished  in  1812  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  the  "  Baptist  Hatton  " 
oiDisraeli's  novel,  who  corrected  inany  legendary  pedigrees,  bisides 
inserting  his  own  forced  descent  from  a  common  ancestor  with  the 
dukes  of  Chandos.  From  this  work  and  from  the  Irish  peerage  of 
Lodge  fas  re-edited  by  Archdall)  most  of  the  bter  peerages  have 
quarrieo  their  material.  >Vith  these  may  be  named  the  baronetages 
of  Wotton  and  Bctham.  Of  modern  po[)ular  peerages  and  baronet- 
ages that  ci  Burke  has  been  published  since  182a  in  many  editions 
and  now  appears  yearly.  Most  important  for  the  historian  are  the 
Compile  Peerage  of  G.  E.  C[ockayne]  (2nd  ed.,  1910),  and  the 
Complete  Baronetage  of  the  same  author.  The  Peerage  of  Scotland 
.(1769)  of  Sm  Robert  Douglas  of  Glcnbervte  came  to  a  second  edition 
in  1813,  edited  by^.  P.  wood,  and  the  whole  work  has  been  revised 
and  re-edited  by  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul  (1904,  &c.).  Of  the  popular 
manuals  of  English  untitled  families,  Burke's  Genealogical  and 
Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  Commoners  (1833-1838)  is  now  brought 
up  to  date  from  time  to  time  and  reissued  as  xh,c  Landed  CeiUry. 

List*  of  pedigrees  in  English  printed  works  are  supplied  by  Mar- 
shall's Genealogist's  Guide  (1903),  while  pedigrees  in  tne  manuscript 
collections  of  tne  British  Museum  arc  indexed  in  the  list  of  R.  Sims 
(18^9).  Valuable  genealojjical  material  will  be  found  in  such 
periodicals  as  the  Genealogist,  the  Herald  and  Genealogist,  the  Topo- 
grapher and  Genealogist,  Collectanea  tobograpkica  el  gerualogica, 
Jitseetlanea  genealogica  et  heraldica  and  tne  Ancestor.  In  Germany 
the  Deutscher  Herotd  u  the  organ  of  the  Berlin  Heraldic  and  Genea- 
logical Society.  The  Nederlandsche  Leeuw  is  a  similar  publication 
in  the  Low  Countries. 

Modem  criticism  of  the  older  genealogical  methods  will  be  found 
in  T.  H.  Round's  Peerage  and  Pedigree,  a  vols.  (London,  1910), 
and  in  other  volumes  by  the  same  author.  The  Harician  Society 
has  published  manjr  volumes  of  the  Herald's  Visitations;  and  the 
British  Record  Society's  publications,  supplying  a  key  to  a  vast 
mass  of  wills.  Chancery  suits  and  marriage  licences,  are  of  still 
greater  importance.    The  Victoria  History  of  the  Counties  of  En^ni 


includes  genealogies  of  the  ancient  English  county  families  still 
among  the  land-owning  classes.  English  pedigrees  of  the  age  before 
the  Conquest  are  collected  in  W.  G.  Searle's  An^SaxonoishopSt 
Kings  and  Nobles  (1899). 

Genealogical  dictionaries  of  noble  French  families  Include  Victor 
de  Saint  AUais's  Nobiliaire  universel  (21  vols.,  1 872-1 877)  and  Aubert 
de  la  Chenaye-Desbois'  Dictionnaire  de  la  noUesse  (15  vols.,  1863- 
1876).  A  sumptuous  work  on  the  genealogy  and  heraldry  ci  the 
ancient  duchy  of  Savoy  by  Count  Am<ki£e  deForas  b^gan  to  appear 
in  1863.  Spain  has  Lopez  de  Haro's  Nobiliario,  genailogico  de  los 
reyesy  Ktulos  de  EspaHa,  Italy  has  the  Teatro  araldico  of  Tettoni 
and  Saladini  (1841-1848),  Litti's  Famiglie  celebri  and  an  Annuario 
della  nobitUi.  Such  annuals  are  now  published  more  or  less  inter- 
mittently in  many  European  countries.  Finland  has  a  Ridderscap 
ock  Adels  Kalender,  Belgium  the  Annuairt  de  la  noblesse,  the  Dutch 
Netherlands  an  Addsboeh,  Denmark  the  Adels-Garbog  and  Russia 
the  Annuaire  of  Ermerin.  But  chief  of  all  such  publications  is  the 
ancient  Almaruuh  de  Gotha,  containing  the  modem  kinship  of  royal 
and  princely  houses,  and  now  accompanied  by  volumes  dealing  with 
the  nouses  of  German  and  Austrian  counts  and  barons,  and  with 
houses  ennobled  in  modem  times  by  patent.  A  useful  modern 
reference  book  for  students  of  history  is  Stokvis's  Manuel  d'kistoirt 
et  de  gln6dogie  de  tons  les  itats  du  ^lobe  (1888-1893).  The  best 
manual  for  the  English  genealogist  u  Walter  Rye's  Records  and 
Record  Searching  (1697).  while  an  ill-arranged  but  valuable  biblio- 

Sphy  of  English  and  foreign  works  on  the  subject  is  that  of  George 
tfield(i892).  (O.BA.) 

GENELU,  GIOVANNI  BUONAVENTURA  (1798- 1868), 
German  painter,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  28th  of  September 
1798.  He  was  the  son  of  Janus  (jenelli,  a  painter  whose  land- 
scapes are  still  preserved  in  the  Schloss  at  Berlin,  and  grandson 
to  Joseph  Genelli,  a  Roman  embroiderer  employed  to  found  a 
school  of  gobelins  by  Frederick  the  Great.  Buonaventura 
Genelli  first  took  lessons  from  his  father  and  then  became  a 
student  of  the  Berlin  academy.  After-  serving  his  time  in  the 
guards  he  went  with  a  stipend  to  Rome,  where  be  lived  ten  years, 
a  friend  and  assistant  to  Koch  the  landscape  painter,  a  colleague 
of  the  sculptor  Ernst  Hfthnel  (xSx  1-1891),  Reinhart,  Overbeck 
and  FOhricb,  all  of  whom  made  a  name  in  art.  In  1830  he  was 
commissioned  by  Dr  Hilrtel  to  adorn  a  villa  at  Leipzig  with 
frescoes,  but  quarrelling  with  this  patron  he  withdrew  to  Munich, 
where  he  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  at  first,  though  he  succeeded 
at  last  in  acquiring  repute  as  an  illustrative  and  figure  draughts- 
man. In  1859  he  was  appointed  a  professor  at  Weimar,  where 
he  died  on  the  i3tb  of  November  s868.  Genelli  painted  few 
pictures,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  his  canvases  in  public 
galleries,  but  there  are  six  of  his  compositions  in  oil  in  the  Schack 
collection  at  Munich.  These  and  numerous  water-colours,  as 
well  as  designs  for  engravings  and  lithographs,  reveal  an  artist 
of  considerable  power  whose  ideal  was  the  antique,  but  who 
was  also  fascinated  by  the  works  of  Michelangelo.  Though  a 
German  by  birth,  his  spirit  was  unlike  that  of  Overbeck  or 
FUhrich,  whose  art  was  reminiscent  of  the  old  masters  of  their 
own  country.  He  seemed  to  hark  back  to  the  land  of  his  fathers 
and  endeavour  to  revive  the  traditions  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
Subtle  in  thought  and  powerfully  conceived,  his  compositions 
are  usually  mythological,  but  full  of  matter,  energetic  and  fiery 
in  execution,  and  marked  almost  invariably  by  daring  effects  of 
foreshortening.  Impeded  by  straitened  means,  the  artist  seems 
frequently  to  have  drawn  from  imagination  rather  than  from 
life,  and  much  of  his  anatomy  of  muscle  is  in  consequence 
conventional  and  false.  But  none  the  less  Genelli  merits  his 
reputation  as  a  bold  and  imaginative  artist,  and  his  name 
deserves  to  be  remembered  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
early  schools  of  Munich  and  Weimar. 

GENERAL  (Lat.  generalise  of  or  relating  to  a  genus,  kind  or 
class),  a  term  which,  from  its  pointing  to  all  or  most  of  the 
members  of  a  class,  the  whole  of  an  area,  &c,  as  opposed  to  "par* 
ticular  "  or  to  "  local,"  is  hence  used  in  various  shades  of  meaning, 
for  that  which  is  prevalent,  usual,  widespread  or  miscellaneous, 
indefinite,  vague.  It  has  been  added  to  the  titles  of  various 
officials,  military  officers  and  others;  thus  the  head  of  a  religious 
order  is  the  "  superior-general,"  more  usually  the  "  general »" 
and  we  find  the  same  combination  in  such  offices  as  that  of 
"accountant-general,"  "postmaster-general,"  "attorney-"  or 
"  solicit  or-gcncral,"and  many  others,  the  additional  word  implsnng 
that  the  official  in  question  is  of  superior  rank,  as  having  a  wider 
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authority  or  tphere  of  activity.  This  is  the  use  that  accounts 
for  the  application  of  the  term,  as  a  substantive,  to  a  military 
officer  of  superior  rank,  a  "  general  officer,"  or  "  general,"  who 
commands  or  administers  bodies  of  troops  larger  than  a  regiment, 
or  consisting  of  more  than  one  arm  of  the  service  (see  also 
Officers).  It  was  towaids  the  end  of  the  i6th  centuty  that  the 
word  began  to  be  used  in  its  present  sense  as  a  notm,  and  in  the 
armies  of  the  time  the  "  general "  was  commander-in-chief, 
the  "  lieutenant-general "  commander  of  the  horse  and  second 
in  command  of  the  army,  and  the  "  major-general "  (strictly 
"sergeant-major-general")  commander  of  the  foot  and  chief 
of  the  sta£f.  Field  marshals,  who  have  now  the  highest  rank, 
were  formerly  subordinate  to  the  general  officers.  These  titles- 
general,  lieutenant-general  and  major-general— are  still  applied 
in  most  armies  to  the  first,  second  and  third  grades  of  general 
officer,  and  in  the  French  service  until  1870  the  chief  of  the  staff 
of  the  army  hon  the  title  of  major-general.  In  the  German 
and  Russian  services  the  three  grades  are  qualified  by  the  addition 
of  the  words  " of  cavalry,"  "of  infantry  "  and  "  of  artiUery." 
The  French  service  possesses  only  two  grades,  "general  of 
brigade  "  and  "  general  of  division."  The  Austrian  service  has 
two  ranks  of  general  officers  peculiar  to  itself,  "lieutenant 
field  marshal,"  equivalent  to  lieutenant-general,  and  Fddzeug' 
meister  (master  of  the  ordnance),  equivalent  to  the  German 
general  of  infantry  or  artillery.  There  is  also  the  rank  of 
"  general  of  cavaliy."  The  Spanish  army  still  retains  the  old 
term  "captain-general."  In  the  German  service  General 
Oberst  (colonel-general)  and  General  Feldseuimeister  (master- 
general  of  ordnance)  are  ranks  intermediate  between  that  of 
full  general  and  that  of  general  field  marshal.  It  may  be  noted 
that  during  the  17th  century  "  general "  was  not  confined  to  a 
commanding  officer  of  an  army,  and  was  also  equivalent  to 
"  admiral ";  thus  when  under  the  Protectorate  the  office  of 
lord  high  admiral  was  put  into  commission,  the  three  first  com- 
missioners, Blake,  Edward  Fopham  and  Richard  Deane,  were 
styled  "  generals  at  sea." 

GENERATION  (from  Lat.  generare,  to  beget,  procreate;  genus, 
stock,  race),  the  act  of  procreation  or  begetting,  hence  any  one  of 
the  various  methods  by  which  {irtants,  animals  or  substances  are 
produced.  As  applied  to  the  result  of  procreation, "  generation  " 
is  used  of  the  offspring  of  the  same  parents,  taken  as  one  degree 
in  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  or,  widely,  of  the  body 
of  living  persons  bom  at  or  near  the  same  time;  thus  the  word  is 
also  used  of  the  age  or  period  of  a  generation,  usually  taken  as 
about  thirty  years,  or  three  generations  to  a  century.  As  a  term 
in  biology  or  physiology,  generation  is  synonymous  with  the 
Gr.  fiuryincis  and  the  Ger.  Zeugung,  and  may  comprehend  the 
whole  history  of  the  first  origin  and  continued  reproduction  of 
living  bodies,  whether  plants  or  animals;  but  it  is  frequently 
restricted  to  the  sexual  reproduction  of  animals.  The  subject 
may  be  divided  into  the' following  branches,  vis.:  (i)  the  first 
origin  of  life  and  living  beings,  (a)  non-sexual  or  agamic  repro- 
duction, and  (3)  gamic  or  sexual  reproduction.  For  the  first  two 
of  these  topics  see  Abiogenesis,  Biogenesis  and  Biology;  for 
the  third  and  more  extensive  division,  including  (i)  the  formation 
and  fecundation  of  the  ovum,  and  (a)  the  development  of  the  em- 
bryo in  different  animab,  see  REPRODUcnoN  and  Embryology. 

GENESIS  (Gr.  yknaa,  becoming;  the  term  being  used  in 
English  as  a  synonym  for  origin  or  process  of  coming  into  being), 
the  name  of  the  first  book  in  the  Bible,  which  derives  its  title 
from  the  Septuagint  rendering  of  ch.  ii.  4.  It  is  the  first  of  the 
five  books  (the  Pentateuch),  or,  with  the  inclusion  of  Joshua,  of 
the  six  (the  Hexateuch),  which  cover  the  history  of  the  Hebrews 
to  their  occupation  of  (Canaan.  The  "genesis"  of  Hebrew 
history  begins  with  records  of  antediluvian  times:  the  creation  of 
the  world,  of  the  first  pair  of  human  beings,  and  the  origin  of  sin 
(i.-lii.),  the  civilization  and  moral  degeneration  of  mankind,  the 
history  of  man  to  the  time  of  Noah  (iv.-vi.  8),  the  flood  (vi. 
9-ix.),  the  confusion  of  languages  and  the  divisions  of  the  human 
race  (x.-xi.).  Turning  next  to  the  descendants  of  Shem,  the  book 
deals  with  Abraham  (xii.-xxv.  18).  Isaac  and  Jacob  (xxv.  19- 
sxxv.),  the  "  fathers  "  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  concludes  with 


the  personal  history  of  JosepI^,  and  the  dcsctot  of  hit  fatlief 
Jacob  (or  Israel)  and  his  brethren  into  the  land  of  Egypt 
(xzxvii.-l.) .  The  book  of  Genesis,  as  a  whole,  is  dosdy  coooected 
with  the  subsequent  oppression  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  the  revdatkn 
of  Yahweh  the  God  of  their  fathers  (Ex.  iii.  6, 15  seq.,  vL  »-8), 
the  "  exodus  "  of  the  Israelites  to  the  land  promised  to  their 
fathers  (Ex.  xiii.  5,  Deut.  t.  8,  xxvL  3  sqq.,  xndv.  4)  and  its  con- 
qtiest  (Josh.  i.  6,  xxiv.);  cf.  also  the  summaries  Ndu  ix.  7  aqq., 
Ps.  cv.  6  sqq. 

The  wocds,  '*  these  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
earth  when  they  were  created  "  (ii.  4),  introduce  an  aooount  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  which,  however,  is  preceded  by  a  j\aabtiu.\ 
relatively  later  and  less  primitive  record  {i.  l-ii.  3).    The  • 

differences  between  the  two  accounu  lie  partly  in  the  style  and 

Eartly  in  the  form  and  rontents  of  the  narrativca.    L  i-ti.  3  is  marked 
y  stereotyped  formulae  ("and  God  [Eldklm]  saki...aiid  it 


was  80  . . .  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  there  was  eweaii^ 
and  there  was  momtng,"  &c.);  it  is  preciae  and  detailed,  whcnas 
ii.  4fr-iit.  b  less  systematic,  fresher  and  more  anthropomorphic 
The  former  b  cosmic,  the  latter  is  local.  It  is  the  latter  which 
mentions  the  mysterious  garden  and  the  wonderful  trees  which 
Yahweh  planted,  and  depicts  Yahweh  convening  with  man  and 
walking  in  the  earden  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  former,  oa 
the  otner  hand,  has  an  enlightened  conception  of  ElSUm;  the 
Deity,  though  grand,  is  a  lucless  figure;  several  antique  ideas 
are  nevertheless  preserved.  The  account  of  the  creation,  too,  is 
different;  for  example,  in  chap.  i.  man  and  woman  are  created 
together,  whereas  in  iL  man  is  at  first  alone.  The  naiveneas  of  the 
story  of  the  creation  of  woman  is  in  line  with  the  interest  which 
this  more  popular  source  takes  in  the  origin  or  existence  of  pheno- 
mena j  customs  and  contemporary  bdiefs  (the  garden,  the  naming 
of  animals,  &c.).  The  primitive  record  is  continued  in  the  atOHy 
of  Cain  and  Abel  (iv.),  where  the  old-time  problem  of  Cain's  wife 
and  the  reference  to  other  human  beings  (iv.  14  aeq.)  gave  rise  in  pne- 
critical  days  to  the  theory  of  pre-Adamites,  as  though  Adam  and  Eve 
were  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  But  all  the  iodicatioiia 
go  to  show  that  there  «rer^  at  least  two  distinct  popular  narrativeB, 
one  of  which  ignores  the  flood.  Cain  the  murderer,  doomed  to  be  a 
wanderer,  now  becomes  the  buil<ter  of  a  city,  and  his  descendants 
introduce  various  arts  (iv.  166-24).*  (See  the  articles  Abel;  Adam; 
Cain:  Cosmogony;  Enoch;  Evb;  Lasibch.)  From  the  "genera- 
tions of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  (which  one  would  have  expected 
at  the  head  of  ch.  t.)  we  pass  to  the  generations  of  Adam  '*  (v.  1). 
The  list  of  the  "  Sethites,"  with  its  characteristically  sterEOtyped 
framework,  has  an  older  parallel  in  iv.  a5  aeq.  (with  the  or^n  01  the 
worship  of  Yahweh  contrast  Ex.  vL  a.  aeq.),  and  a  fragment  from  the 
same  source  is  found  in  v.  29. 

After  the  birth  of  Noah  the  son  of  Lamech  (v.  29,  contrast  iv. 
19  sqa.)  comes  the  brief  story  of  the  demigods  (vL  1-4).  It  is  no 
part  ot  the  account  of  the  fall  or  of  the  floodfnote  vene  4  and  Num. 
xiii.  ^),  least  of  all  does  it  furnish  grounds  lor  the  old  view  of  the 
division  of  the  human  race  intoevil  Cainitesand  God-fearing  Sethites. 
The  excerpt  with  its  description  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  is  used  to 
form  a  prelude  to  the  wicicedneas  of  man  and  the  avci^ng  flood 
(vi.  5).  Noah,  the  father  of  Ham,  Shem  and  Japheth,  appears  as 
the  hero  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  flood  (see  Dklucb;  Noam). 
Duplicates  (vi.  ^-g,  9- 13)  and  discrepancies  (vi.  19  sq.  contrasted 
with  vii.  a;  or  vii.  il,  viii.  14  contrasted  with  viii.  8,  10,  12)  point 
to  the  use  of  two  sources  (harmonizing  passages  in  vii.  3, 7-9).  The 
later  narrative,  which  begins  with  ^'  the  generations  of  Noali 
(vi.  9-33;  vii.  6,  II,  13-170.  i8-ai,  24;  viii.  i-aa,  36-^  13a,  14-19: 
ix.  1-17),  is  almost  compte^;  note  the  superscription  and  the 
length  of  the  flood  (365  days;  according  to  other  yioticea  the  flood 
apparently  lasted  only  61  or  68  days).  In  the  eanier  source  Noah 
coUectb  seven  pairs  ol  clean  animals,  one  of  each  land;  he  sacrifices 
after  leavins;  tne  ark.  and  Yahweh  promises  not  to  corse  the  ground 
or  to  smite  living  things  again.  But  in  the  laterr  he  takes  only  ooe 
pair,  and  subsequently  Eldhim  blesses  Noah  and  makes  a  covenant 
never  again  to  destroy  all  flesh  by  a  flood'  The  covenant  (character- 
istic of  the  latest  narratives  in  Genesis^  also  prohibits  the  shedding 
of  blood  (cf .  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  in  the  eariier  source).  Man- 
kind is  now  made  to  descend  from  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  The 
older  story,  however,  continues  with  another  step  in  the  hbtory  of 
civilization,  and  to  Noah  is  ascribed  the  cult  of  the  vine,  the  abuse 
of  which  leads  to  the  utterance  of  a  curse  uoon  Canaan  and  a  blesainc 
upon  Shem  and  Japheth  (ix.  ao-27).  Tne  table  of  nations  in  x. 
(  the  generations  ot  the  sons  of  Noah  ")  prt-serves  several  signs  of 
composite  origin  (contrast  e.g.  x.  7  with  w.  28  sq.,  Ludim  r.  13  with 
V.  33,  and  the  Canaanite  families  v.  16  with  the  dispersion  "  after- 
wards," V.  18,  &c.);  see  Canaan;  Genealogy;  Nimrod.  The 
history  of  the  primitive  age  concludes  with  the  story  of  the  tower 

*  The  abrupt  introduction  of  a  small  poem  Ov.  2%  seq.)  was  long 
ago  regarded  as  due  to  the  use  of  separate  sources  {90  the  Calvinist 
Isaac  de  la  Peyrire,  1654). 

*  The  divergences  of  detail,  with  correspoiKling  st^istic  variations, 
were  recognized  long  ago  {e.g.  by  Father  Simon  in  i6te). 


of  Babel  Ui,i-a),v)ueti,Man1iif  [rub  ■populuttymoloeral  Babd 
["  ntc  tlCai'-),  u  thonib  from  Bolbcl  ("  tmluucn^,  lelli  bow 
YiGw(h  Itmti  l«t  nunkind^ouLd  twomi  too  poKtliil  (cl.  iii.  11-14), 
■  nd  Kcki  u  opliin  the  migiii  ol  iIk  niinicniui  kr 
ll  b  iDdcpcodent  M  w.,  vhicb  almdy  hmiiho  a  coatu 
{w.  S,  >o,  II).  <>w  aiitence  of  B<bel  (t,  10),  ind  (i 
Account  of  Uiv  riic  D<  the  nrioui  E4CVL  Thiiinddcflt  in  tlujuumey 
oattwardi  (n- 1)  !■  cqiiailv  independent  of  llie  uorv  of  (he  DcIuh 
■nd  ol  Ncoh'i  finuly  (w  WdlluuKn.  Pnlitnww.  p.  ji«;.  tIk 
oonlinuAtim  cf  the  chipUf, "  the  BeMntiont  of  Shem  "  (v.  ID^IT, 
Kc  the  Skemiu  gencalosy  in  x.  it  iqq„  and  contnit  Ihv  ie«  irilh 
vi-  5).  ift  b  the  lAae  itercoryped  ttylc  a  ch.  v^,  ftod  prepare*  the 
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.  5J,  B  m  toe  iBiiie  ■incotyppj  HyH 
IV  lot  the  hiitofv  of  the  catrurch»^ 

*- .i,^  ft  X„l, "  (^.  ,ji  |c_ 

■rchAbnhan («■>.).'    Tlicreiti 


iii-7)p<^"' 


ic  laaclile  conqunt,  whea  rradere  needed 

him  to  dexend  into  Egypt,  whcic  *  ■Mry  of  Sini  {beie  It  leul  «s 
yan  of  ifC!  n  lU.  4.  nvii.  17}  ■•  one  of  Ihiee  variinit  of  ■  limiUr 
peculiu  incident  [cf.  m. '-—  -~:  »-■■'     ■"■-  ~.."~  -  .~  :.. 

thmd  it  mined  ia  liie  1 


id  hii  nephew  Lot,  who  divide  the  biid 


-,   ;).    Thi 

the  icpuation  of  the  utriarch 

-  land  between  then.    Abraham 

aouth  to  Hcbrofl,  whicfk  accordin  to 


joih.  liv.  IS,  wuFormeriy  knowiiaaKiijub-Arba.  Lot  _  . 
Ilie  baiia  ol  the  lonUn.  and  hit  hiktory  ia  continued  In  the  itbry 
of  the  deniuetion  of  Sodom  and  C^omocnh  (iniii.-»ii.;  Hoe.  iL  ^ 
Deul.  nil,  13  epnli  of  Admah  and  Zebomi}.  Lot  i*  oved  *M 
becume*  the  anceHor  of  the  Moabitea  and  Anmonita;  who  are 
(hiu  cl«ely  retjtcd  to  the  dcacmdanta  of  Abraham  Cpofe  uk.  j7, 
"  unto  lhi>  day  "}.  Tbeireal  war  with  Amnpbcl  and  Chedotlaamcr 
— the  defeat  of  a  woriu<oDqiiefing  irmv  by  31*  men — with  the 
epiiode  of  Melchiicdi'k,  noiewoRhji  lor  the  tefcimee  to  lenialem 

^'AtijiRU;  MiLCiiiiioia).  It  treatiai  indivlduali  the  place- 
name*  Mante  and  Eihcol  (liv.  13.  cf.  Num.  liii.  13  Kq.},  and  by 
raenlionini  Dan  (;.  I4)  anlici|«le*  the  evejiH  in  Jo«fi.  aix.  4?.  Judf 
■viu.  H.*  A  cycle  ol  nimtive*  deal*  with  the  promne  that  the 
banea  5anl  (Suh)  iduuld  bear  a  child  irhoae  dnccndanti  would 
inhabiltbc  bud  of  Canaan.  The  imponanceof  thetndilionfartbc 
hiilory  of  Imel  eipbina  balh  the  proaiiaence  given  to  it  (cf.  already 
liL  7.  lia.  14-17)  and  their  pmcnt  complicited  chanctn  (due  to 
repealed  iTvuian).  The  older  narratim  compiM  fa)  the  pronia 
that  Abraham  ihall  have  a  eon  ef  hii  own  llcih  (iv.h-tbe  account 
>■  conpoaie  ^  <U  the  birth  at  (•hmad,  Abrahim'i  10a  by  Hagai. 

in  n.  la,  3.  13  leq.) — before  tite  birrh  of  taaac^and  (ff  (hepromlae 
of  ■  ■on  to  Sani  (iviii.  1-13).  now  coinbined  wiib  the  ttory  of  Lot 
..     ^  Sodom.    The  bleat  aouiee  OiviL)  b  marked 

nant  between  Yabweh  and  Abraham,  the  revela- 

of  Cod  Alniihly  (El-Shaddal,  cf.  Ex.  vl.3),and  theiiutltution 
ol  ciimmcision  (otherwiae  ttealed  In  Ek.  iv.  16.  Joah.  v.  t  aeq.). 
The  more  elevated  characler  of  thb  aanree  at  contiaMed  with  iv. 
and  kvuL  ii  aa  Hrildn^  aa  the  difference  of  reli^oua  tone  In  the  two 
account*  of  the  crentioa  (abovej.  Abraham  now  timvela  thence 
(MX.  I.  Hebron,  lee  xviii.  l).andhitadventurein1helandof  Ablme- 
lech.  Idng  of  Cent  (uj.  it  a  duplicate  of  lii.  (above).     It  i>  con- 

Suvi-i  bdo*)-  laaac  ia  born  in  acc^dance  with  the  divine  promise 
>iiL  10  at  Hebron):  the  acene  it  Ibe  aouth  of  Pilettine.  The 
alory  of  the  dimiiial  of  Haur  and  Ithmael.  and  the  revelation 
fud.  A.11)  cannot  be  aeparateo  fiom  xvi  4.14.  where  la.  9  tcq.  are 
intended  to  bamoniac  tne  pattaic*.  Although  about  lixt^n  year* 
latenmc  (aec  mi.  \t;  xni.  3.  8),  Ithmael  u  a  young  child  who  hu 
to  be  carried  (xu.  IS),  but  the  Hebrew  lot  o(  uL  14  (mH,  however. 
the  Sepluagint)  endeavDun  to  remove  the  dlvrecBiicy.*  "After 
(bcac  tUngi "  come*  tbe  oflering  of  Itaac  which  implirilly  annuU 
the  aacriSce  of  Ibe  firtt-bom,  a  not  unfamiliar  rile  in  Palnllne  a> 
the  denuncialiona  prove  (cT.  Eiek.  xvi.  10  acq.,  iix.  >6;  Mic.  I'u  7: 
It.  brlL  il,  and  thiH  niarlu  an  advance,  i.f-  upon  the  itocy  of 
Jepbtbaha  daughter  (Judg.  xi,).  Theuory  may  bccenlraited  wilh 
the  Phoenician  account  of  Ibe  lacrifice  by  Cronot  (10  be  identified 
with  El)  of  bb  only  ion,  which  practically  iuitilicd  tbe  horrid  euilom. 


hy  the  «temn  t 


b  early 


i  Jran  k  Clerc  obierved  that  Vi  of  the  Chaldee* 

aniicinln  Cle»<  In  xxiL  11,  and  implied  kwh 

of  ihe  land  of  ih^ChalJacana  (cf.  Eieli.  i.  1.  xi. }»). 
Lthollc  print  Andrew  du  Mae*  (i57o)  alrndy  pointed  Id 


and  hb  requetf.  «.  ' 
Ibe  date*,  >.  13  and 
bondage  in  Egyr^- 


lie  po«<xilic  wriUT  (P>,  have  loog  been 


The  detailed  acconnt  of  the  pnrehaae  el  Iha  ave  of  I 
fcontiit  tbe  brevity  of  xxxiil.  19)  fa  of  feat  importat.--  .  _.  _„ 
tradiiioni  of  tbe  patriarcbt,  and,  Uke  the  reference!  to  the  dealb  gf 

1^ idyllic  pictunl%  life  in  i^v.  pre«ipp«aThaMiaK'ia'ai^'iKir 
(>.  36) :  ilnce  ihii  i>  lint  lUted  in  ixv.  3.  it  u  probable  Ihal  xxv.  s, 
lit  (and  perhapitf.  (t,  18)  ire  out  of  phce.  It  ia  Dotewotthy  that 
the  diKricI  ii  Abraham't  native  place  (aiiv.  4,  7,  lo;  cnntlHt  the 
Babylonian  hone  epecilied  in  iL  ig.  Ji:  IV.  7),  tn  nv.  1  wk. 
Abraham  takea  aa  mfe  (but  UKuMne,  1  CbtiM.  L  31  »).)  Kclurah 

^heUandDedantirandunaafCBihlnx.TK™"  *"        ''' 

After  "  the  generalion  of  Ithmael  "  (xxv.  11  aM.)  the  Darralive 

tuma  to  *'  tiK  genention*  of  Itaac  "  (xxv.  19  aqa.). 

tbe  eventa  at  Ibe  court  of  Abimelech  (xxvL)  find*  a  ~ 

Xeb*.  itcr^n^ 


amelech  (xxvl 


iplanalloa  of  Beer- 

of  ttaac't  wile  at  Cerar  b  briefer 
ih,  bur  the  paraUcI  to  xxi- 11-34 
lau  and  Jacob  {xxv,  )]-34)  intro- 
len  liaac  b  on  the  point  of  death 

Htnn  Id  evape  &u'>  hatred 
K  bleat  lOUrce  (P).  he  b  charnd 
keawirelheri,aiidhblailier 


tran^era  to  Aim  the  bleidng  of  Abraham  (xxviu  46-xxviii.  9).  On 
bit  way  to  Haran  he  tlopa  at  Belbd  (rorinerly  Lux,  according  10 
Judg.  L 11-36}.  where  a  vision  prompta  him  to  accept  the  Cod  of  Ibe 
place  thould  he  return  in  peace  10  hb  falher't  home  (xxviiL  10.11). 
He  patae*  to  the  Ian '    '  "^ 


whold(irDm 

Thb  b  to  be  taken  an 
-   Ibe  uae  of  the  I 

>S;Eiek.nv. . 

(xiii.  »->4).<    The  I 
rite  U>  qiecific  allUHi 

I.  M-33.'    He  n 

where  he  buy*  land  1  Abraham 

daughter  Dinah  by  S . ~_  ..^ _  (miv.). 

"  <■—  ' — n  heavily  reviaed;  note  the  alternating  pnimiDence  of 
Sfaecbem.  the  CDodennatfon  c4  Simeon  and  Levi  for  their 

^Hciieinby  ah  the  aona  of  Jacob,  and  the  aurvival  of  the  Hamoriiei 


w  "the 

PeibTIn 
.Jacob 


turie*  btec  (uxiii.  19,  judr.  Ix.  ig).  The  narrative 
Jacob'*  loumey  to  Bethd.  the  death  of  Deborah 
ibd  Rebekih  to  Palettine  140  yean  previouily.  t« 


11.  but  tec  llix.  3-4). 
and  Bethel  (cl.  ixv 


»  he  left  bb  father  at  the  p> 


[4  death  in  Bctrtheba 


iluabb  matHiaTfor  Ibe  UDdy  oTIlnd't  nval  ^miWO.  The 
lapter  give*  yet  another  account  of  Ihe  aeparatioa  of  Jacob  and 
lau  (wilb  fi.  6-t,  cf.  Abraham  and  Lot.  xiii.  J  aeq.}.  and  dcicribei 
>e  bller't  withdrawal  to  Seir  (cf.  already  ixni.  31  xxxUi.  14.  16). 
:  Includet  litli  of  diwne  orinn  {t.^  •*.  14.  contratl  xivi.  34, 
iviii.  9)1  variou*  "dokca"  \Vi.\.  narf.  ''^chieft").  or  lather 


7t.C.  PiiKh»^t7cW  in^-nu,  p.iia'}';  lee'CaipenVer  a'lid  Harford- 
Baiienby, //tjnUfw*,  i.  *i.  Driver,  Crt.  p  --      "*  "•-'- 


ottenbeei 
-  j.Pin .._ _ 

leivby,  HvralnuS,  i.  64,  Driver.  Gtn,  p.  130. 

Kq!,l!irin"e™?in'[,^ 


d^hfcyer  (a'nd  B,  Luther],  Ditlmtl- 
906),  pp.  >]3  «iq. ;  alto  the  ihnwd  re 
iNicat  (I»J4),  pp.  U3  tqq. 


■rka  of  C,  T.  Beke, 


jSo  GEN 

jj,HaiKdaiul».ioiR|.'utdn.3qKq.).    AnrniDaryof  Edomile 
Unci  ■  uenbcd  to  the  period  bdiirF  the  liraclltF  moiun^hy  (n, 
}l-»)i  ukI  the  Rcoid  conduds  Kiib  ihe  "  dukei "  ol  Eiau,  ibe 
UtMT  of  the  Edomilc*  (iv.  40-41,  cf,  namninn.  10-14.  IS-I^)-^ 
Fintly.  Gcnew  lunu  from  cEc  patriarchs  ia  Ihe  "  ErnnBtiDiu  of 

of  tlv  tnbH.  (In  oxiv^  (he  incident*  which  primarily  concerHd 
Sinkeon  and  Lfvi  Alone  have,  bowcver,  been  adjuetcd  to  the  sencral 
faiKoiy  of  Jacob  and  hii  fundy.)  The  fint  pUce  u  Eiven  to  Jcneph 
(jDUvivl,  allhouKh  kxxviii,  crowds  the  nriy  history  of  the  family 
of  JiidAh  into  thi  Iwenty-tvo  yean  belween  nucvii.  3  and  Jacob's 
descent  into  E«ypt  (lee  xli.  46,  47;3dv.  6)?  Inxxxvii..  bxix.  sqq. 
■re  have  an  admirable  tpeciioen  of  writing  quite  c^iiKI  in  stamp 


^^ptianp 

brcthrea  b( 
dnama.    t 


•i(D>  of  dual  Drigin  an  ibi:  alicrnation  ol  "  Jacob  "  aad^snel." 
(nd  the  pHmlncnce  cJ  Jiidah  (iliii.  3,  S:xliv.  14.  Ig)  oral  Reuben 

(»liLn.i7j.    TheBo'n '- "    - in 

ennpfidu.  IT.i&iliiUi  ne 

bO.  a^,  99-35.  iBh  36  nd 

UMB  Efypt,  the  latest  so  in 

l^e^ia^  ol  Ramna  "'  1° 

Joseph's  policy  doring  If  i), 

allhough  II  would.havel  ij. 

lii^.)7 "rhrbi™!^  i  .  .  .      ,." 

Sr2fler"lhe  l3lf'  stllkmeUt  ln"palHMiie;  [^"ui^^Tbe 
aniclM  on  the  lrih«.  _  Jacob's  dying  inslriidions  to  Jo«pli  (.dvii. 

P)  in  I.  I3,sec|.     It  is  ■ignificanl  that  Jacob's  body  is  takeii  la 


'lbrt«lht 


Egypt;  in  . 

..^^-  „  ,.-..  — -'1.  tlw  late  chronoloflica-  _-..-_  -- 

iply  that  it  had  long  uaied  (aee  ilv.  fi.  ilvii,  18).    The  book  ck 


ra  later,  after  the  birtli  of 


ii-^WO-  Josenh'.body 
udinf  chaptec  of  Ihe  booL 
ir  laai  resiing-place- 


tie  d^lh  of  Joseph  aboul  fifty 
ildrca  of  Machir,  who  hiiueif  1 
lony  years  after  Ihe  Euidui  (Ni 

of  Joahua  (niv.  jjj  that  hia  bonei 

Only  OD  the  asiuniplion  that  Ihe  book  ol  Genejij  ii  a  conipa^te 
work  i>  it  poasibi*  to  explain  the  dupiicallon  of  even  U,  the  varying 
UM  of  the  divine  names  Yalmtk  aod  EUhlut,  (he 
*/2J"  linguistic  and  stylistic  difference*,  the  inicmal  inlri- 
^rmZ  caciea  ol  the  Eubject  matter,  and  the  diHcring  stand- 
points as  legacds  Iridition,  chronology,  morals  and 
religion.'  The  cumulilive  eSecl  ol  the  whole  evidence  is  too 
strong  to  be  wilhslood,  and  already  in  Ihe  i7lh  century  it  was 
rccognited  Ibal  Ibe  book  was  ol  composite  origin.  Immense 
labour  ha*  been  spent  in  the  critical  analysis  of  Ihe  conlenls,  but 
it  isonlyaince  the  work  olGrBl(i865)  and  Wellhausen  (1878)  that 
s  satisfactory  literary  hypothesis  has  been  found  which  eipLained 


the  preceding  coluainE. 


the  most'  obvious  btricaciei.  The  Orif-W. 
theory  haa  gjiiDed  the  assent  ol  almost  all  trained  and  unbtaled 
biblical  scholars,  it  haa  not  been  shaken  by  Ihe  more  recent  light 
ridence,  and  no  aliemalive  theoiy  has  as  yet  beea 


Theii 


rnalleal 


•  ofG 


ited  theory,  a 

the  1 71  h  cent  my,  beyond  which  the  opponents  of  modeto  Ulervy 
criticism  scarcely  advance,  and  Ihe  Gral-WcUhausen  tbeoty,  id 
spite  ol  the  numerous  dimculties  which  it  leaves  untouched,  is 
the  only  adequate  starting-potnl  for  the  study  of  Ihe  book. 
According  to  this,  Genesis  is  a  posl-etilie  wodii  composed  of  ■ 
po^t-elilic  priestly  source  (?)  and  non-priestly  earlier  taurccs 
which  differ  markedly  from  P  in  language,  style  and  religioua 
standpoini,  but  much  less  markedly  from  one  and  anolbef.* 
These  sources  can  be  traced  elsewhere  in  Ibe  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua,  and  P  itself  is  related  to  the  posl-ekilic  works  Gmmidea, 
Eara  and  Nebemiah.  Id  its  ptsai  form  Genesis  la  an  bdis- 
peauUe  poition  ol  (be  tnblical  history,  and  conse<iueDtly  its 
lilenry  growth  cacinol  be  viewed  ^uut  from  that  of  the 
books  which  follow.  On  Interai]  grounds  it  appears  that  the 
FenULteuch  and  Joshua,  as  tliey  tuw  read,  viituaJly  come  in 

recognisable  in  Judges  and  Kings),  and  the  later  treatment  ol  the 
monarchy  in  Chronicles,  where  the  inSucnce  of  Ihe  drde  wbicb 
produced  P  and  the  present  Mosaic  legislation  b  quite  discemibk. 
There  have  been  stages  where  earlier  eitint  sources  have  been 
cut  down,  adjusted  or  revised  by  cam[ulers  who  have  im 
fresh  material,  and  it  is  the  later  compilers  of  Genesi 
made  the  book  a  fairiy  knit  whole.  The  technical  in 
of  (he  tUcrary  problems  (especially  the  extent  of  the  earlier 
BOurces)isawarkof  great  complexity,  and,  for  ordinary  purposes, 
ll  is  more  important  to  obtain  a  preliminary  appreciation  of  (be 
general  features  of  Ihe  contents  of  Geneiia. 

That  the  records  of  the  prehistoric  ages  in  Gen.  i.-iL  ue  at 
complete  variance  with  modem  science  and  archaeological 
1  !_  ,___Li_ .    3yj  jtimugi,  it  i,  j„^  y^^ 


ssible  t 


,y  longer  either  u 


allegorical  inler^KTtalion 
(which  would  prove  Ihe  accuracy  of  any  record)  they  are  of 
distinct  value  as  human  docuoients.  'They  reflect  the  idas 
and  thoughts  of  the  Hebrews,  they  iUustrale  their  conceptions  of 

ol  tlie  moral  development  ol  the  Hebrews  with  Ibal  of  other 
early  races.  Some  ol  tbe  traditions  are  closely  akin  to  tbcae 
current  in  ancient  Babylonia,  but  a  caieful  and  impartial  nuu- 

motal  and  spiritual  luperioriiy  of  our  writers.  'On  these  subjects 
sec  further  Cosuocony;  Deluce.' 

The  records  of  the  palriirchal  age,  xii.-L  are  very  variously 
estimated,  although  the  great  majority  of  scholars  agree  thai 
they  are  not  contemporary  and  Ihal  they  cannot  be  used,  aslhey 
stand,  lor  pre-Mosaic  times.  Afuil  liom  Ihe  oidbiary  arguments 
of  hiilorical  criticism,  it  ii  10  be  noticed  that  externa]  evi- 
dence does  not  support  the  assumption  that  the  lecoida  preserve 

P.  1  (Juda<^n  or  Yahwi^t).  E  (Ephraimite  or  Elohial).  see  Biblu 
[Oli  fill.  Crilitiim).  The  passages  usuaUy  assigned  lo  P  in  Genesis 
are;  i.  1-ii.  4dl  V.  l-lB,  ^Jt;  v= ■'■    *  ' — ■  — -  -<  - -> 


ivl.  t 


l.of  JS. 


4  ■*.  '»-5,; 


'.'^.\ 


xli.  tfii  iJvi.  6-17;  llvii,  5-60,  J 
lB*-3],  I.  ii-ij. 

•  The  (hove  ts  typical  of  modern  biblical 


indcperHfeot  of  their  1 


thus  ba«  BO 

appKuchiiy  the  Old  Testament),  bul  al 
'  more  dccisivdy  the  presence  of  purif  ying 
Ihe  records  of  Isnef  would  have  had  no 
oc.  They  thus  gain  a  new  value  which 
I  iirealiied  that  tbcir«i£aific*iKC  is  quite 
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genaine  pie-Motiic  Ustoiy.  Hiere  tre  oo  graunds  for  any 
axbttraiy  disUiictioii  between  the  "  pre-historic  "  pre-Abiabamic 
age  and  the  later  age.  External  evidence,  which  recognizes  no 
univenal  deluge  and  no  dispersal  of  mankind  in  the  third  millen- 
nium B.C,  throws  its  own  light  upon  the  opening  centuries  of 
the  second.  It  has  revealed  conditions  which  are  not  reflected 
in  Genesis,  and  important  facts  upon  which  the  book  is  silent-^ 
unless,  indeed,  there  is  a  passing  allusion  to  the  great  Babylonian 
monarch  Khammurabi  in  the  Amraphcl  of  Gen.  xiv.  Any  careful 
perusal  of  modem  attempts  to  recover  historical  facts  or  an 
historical  outline  from  the  book  will  show  how  very  inadequate 
the  material  proves  to  be,  and  the  reconstructions  wQl  be  found  to 
depend  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  narratives  which  is  often 
liberal  and  not  rarely  precarious,  and  to  imply  such  reshaping  and 
rewriting  of  the  presumed  facts  that  the  cautious  reader  can  place 
little  reliance  on  them.  Whatever  future  research  may  bring,  it 
cannot  remove  the  intemal  peculiarities  which  combine  to  ^ow 
that  Genesis  preserves,  not  literal  history,  but  popular  traditions 
of  the  past.  External  evidence  has  proved  the  antiquity  of 
various  elements,  but  not  that  oi  the  form  or  context  in  which 
th^  now  appear;  and  the  difference  is  an  important  one.  We 
have  now  a  background  upon  which  to  view  the  book,  and,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  has  become  obvious  that  the  records  preserve — as  is 
only  to  be  expected— Oriental  customs,  beliefs  and  modes  of 
thouf^  But  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  these  are 
cxditftvely  pre^Mosaic  On  the  other  hand,  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ancient  pditical,  aooiolo^cal  and  religious  con- 
ditions has  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  interpret  the  records 
as  a  whole  literally,  or  even  to  fGnl  a  place  in  pre-Mosaic  Palestine 
for  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  as  they  are  depicted.'  Nevertheless, 
though  one  cannot  look  to  Genesis  for  the  history  of  the  early  part 
of  the  second  millmnhim  b.c,  the  study  of  wluit  was  thought  of 
the  past,  proves  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  to  be  more 
instructive  than  the  facts  of  the  past,  and  it  is  distinctly  more 
important  for  the  biblical  student  and  the  thet^gian  to  under- 
itand  the  thought  of  the  ages  immediately  preceding  the  founda- 
tion'of  Judaism  in  the  5th  century  b.c  than  the  actual  history  of 
many  centuries  eadier. 

A  noteworthy  feature  is  the  frequent  fvsonification  iA  peoples, 
tribes  or  dans  (see  Genbalooy:  Bibliad),  Midian  (t.«.  the 
Midianites)  is  a  son  of  Abraham;  Canaan  Is  a  son  of 
Ham  (a.  33),  and  Cush  the  son  of  Ham  is  the  father 
ti  Ramah  and  gnmdfather  of  the  famous  S.  Arabian 
state  Sheba  and  the  traders  of  Dcdan  (x.  6  sq.,  cf. 
Eaek.  txvii.  io-43).  Bethuel  the  father  of  Rebekah  is  the  brother 
of  the  tribal  fumes  Us  and  Bus  (xziL  31  sqq.,  cf.  Jer.  xxv.  30, 33). 
Jacob  ii  otherwise  known  as  Israel  and  becomes  the  father  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel;  Joseph  is  the  father  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Judah  lead  to  the  birth 
of  Peres  and  Zerah,  Judaean  dao^.  This  personification  is 
entirely  natural  to  the  Oriental,  and  though  **  primitive  "  is  not 
neceaarily  an  andent  trait.*  It  gives  rise  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  "prophetical  interpretation  of  history"  (S.  R. 
Driver,  Cenetis,  p.  i  x  x),  where  the  character,  fortunes  or  history 
of  the  apparent  individual  are  practically  descriptive  of  the 
people  or  tribe  which,  according  to  tradition,  is  named  after  or 
descmdfd  from  him.  The  utteruice  of  Noah  over  Canaan, 
Sbon  lind  Japheth  (ix.  35  sqq.),  of  Isaac  over  Esau  and  Jacob 
(xxviiO,  of  Jacob  over  his  sons  (xlix.)  or  grandsons  (xlviii.), 
would  have  no  mfaning  to  Israelites  unless  they  had  some  con« 
aexbn  with  and  interest  for  contemporary  life  and  thought. 
Herein  lies  the  force  of  the  description  of  the  wild  and  independent 
l^^wf^l  (xvL  13),  the  "  father  "  of  certain  well-known  tribes 
<xzv.  13*15);  or  the  contrast  between  the  skilful  hunter  Esau 
and  the  quiet  and  req>ectable  Jacob  (xxv.  37),  and  between  the 

'  See  the  remarks  of  W.  R.  Smith,.  Eng.  Hia.  Rev,  (1888).  pp.  138 
seq,  (from  the  sociological  side),  and  for  general  coniiderations, 
A.  A.  Sevan,  CnL  Rm,  (1893).  pp.  138  saq.;  S.  R.  Driver,  Cenuis, 
pp.  xliiL  sqq. 

*Cf.  Amos  L  11;  I  Chroo.  ii.lv.  (note  iv.  10).  the  Book  of  Jubilees 

&»  above),  and  also  Arabian  usage  (W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and 
arnagtt  ch.  I.).    For  modern  examples,  tee  E.  Littmann,  urunt, 
Simd.  Tktodor  HUdtk»  (ed.  Beaold,  1906).  p^  943-938. 


tiller  Cahi  who  becomes  the  typical  nomad  and  the  pastoral  Abd 
(iv.  X-15).  The  interest  of  the  struggles  between  Jacob  and 
Esau  lay,  not  in  the  history  of  individuals  of  the  distant  past, 
but  in  the  fact  that  the  names  actually  represented  Israd  and 
its  near  rival  Edom.  These  features  are  in  entire  accordance 
with  Oriental  usage  and  give  expression  to  current  belid,  existing 
relationships,  or  to  a  poetical  foreshadowing  of  historical  vidssi- 
tudes.  But  in  the  effort  to  understand  them  as  they  were 
originally  understood  it  is  very  obvious  that  this  method  of 
interpretation  can  be  pressed  too  far  It  would  be  precarious 
to  insist  that  the  entrances  into  Palestine  of  Abraham  and  Jacob 
(or  Israd)  typified  two  distinct  immigrations.  The  separation 
of  Abraham  from  Lot  (d.  Lotan,  an  Edomitc  name),  of  Isaac  • 
from  Hagar-Ishmael,  or  of  Jacob  from  Esau-Edom  scarcely 
points  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  origin  of  these  non- 
Israelite  peoples  who,  to  judge  from  the  evidence,  were  closely 
related.  Or,  if  the  "  sons  "  of  Jacob  had  Aramaean  mothers, 
to  prove  that  those  which  are  derived  from  the  wives  were  upon 
a  higher  levd  than  the  "  sons  "  of  the  concubines  is  more  difficult 
than  to  allow  that  certain  of  the  tribes  must  have  contained 
some  dement  of  Aramaean  blood  (d.  x  Chron.  vii.  14,  and  see 
Asrek;  Gad;  Manasseh).  Some  of  the  names  are  dcariy 
not  those  of  known  clans  or  tribes  {e.g.  Abraham,  Isaac),  and 
many  of  the  details  of  the  narratives  obviously  have  no  natural 
ethnological  meaning.  Stories  of  heroic  ancestors  and  of  tribal 
eponsrms  intermingle;  personal,  tribal  and  national  traits  are 
interwoven.  The  entrance  of  Jacob  or  Israd  with  his  sons 
suggesU  that  of  the  children  of  Israd.  The  story  of  Simeon 
and  Levi  at  Shechem  is  clearly  not  that  of  two  individuals, 
sons  of  the  patriarch  Israd;  in  fact  the  story  actually  uses  the 
term  **  wrought  folly  in  Israd  "  (d.  Jud.  zx.  6,  10),  and  the 
individual  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor,  caimot  be  separated 
from  the  dty,  the  scene  of  the  inddcnts.  Yet  Jacob's  life  with 
Laban  has  many  purely  individual  traits.  And,  further,  there 
intervenes  a  remarkable  passage  with  an  account  of  his  confUct 
with  the  divine  bdng  who  fears  the  dawn  and  is  unwilUng  to 
reveal  his  name.  In  a  few  verses  the  "  wrestling  **  {^-h  k)  of 
Jacob  (yd'dqdb)  is  assodated  with  the  Jabbok  {y<Maq);  his 
"  striving  "  explains  his  name  Israd;  at  Penid  he  sees  "  the 
face  of  God,"  and  when  touched  on  his  vulnerable  spot— the 
hollow  of  the  thigh— he  is  lamed,  hence  "  the  children  of  Israd 
eat  not  the  sinew  of  the  hip  which  is  upon  the  hollow  of  the 
thigh  unto  this  day  "  (xxxii.  34-33).  Other  examplo  of  the  fusion 
of  different  features  can  be  readily  found.  Three  divine  bdngs 
appear  to  Abraham  at  the  sacred  tree  of  Hebron,  and  when  the 
birth  of  Isaac  (from  {d^^,  "  laugh  ")  is  foretold,  the  account  of 
Sarah's  behaviour  is  merely  a  popular  and  trivial  story  suggested 
by  the  child's  luune  (xviil.  13-15;  s^  ^l^o  xviL  x?,  xxi.  6,  9). 
An  extremdy  fine  passage  then  describes  the  patriarch's  inter- 
cession for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  narrative  passes  on 
to  the  catastrophe  which  explains  the  Dead  Sea  and  iu  desert 
region  and  has  paraDeb  elsewhere  {e.g.  the  Greek  legend  of  Zeus 
and  Hermes  in  Phrygia).  Lot  escapes  to  Zoar,  the  name  gives 
rise  to  the  pun  on  the  **  Cttle  "  dty  (xix.  30),  and  his  wife,  on 
looking  back,  becomes  one  of  those  pillars  of  salt  which  still 
invite  speculation.  Finally  the  names  of  his  children  Moab  and 
Ammon  are  explained  by  an  inddcnt  when  he  is  a  cave-dweller 
on  a  mountain. 

To  primitive  minds  which  speculated  upon  the  "  why  and  where- 
fore "  of  what  they  aaw  around  them,  the  narratives  of  Genesis 
afforded  an  answer.  They  preserve,  in  fact,  some  of  the  popubr 
philosophy  and  bdid  of  the  Hebrews.  They  furnish  what  must 
have  been  a  aatiafactory  origin  of  the  names  Edom,  Moaband  Ammon, 
Mahanaim  and  Succoth,  Bethd,  Bcersheba,  Ac.  They  explain  why 
Shechem,  Bethel  and  Beersheba  were  ancient  sanctuaries  (see  further 
beknr);  why  the  serpent  writhes  along  the  ground  (iii.  14);  and 
why  the  hip  sinew  might  not  be  eaten  (xxxii.  33).  To  these  and  a 
hundred  other  questions  the  national  and  tribal  stories— of  which 
no  doubt  only  a  Tew  have  survived,  and  of  which  other  forms,  eariier 
or  later,  more  crude  or  more  refined,  were  doubtless  current— fumiih 
an  evidently  adequate  answer.  Myth  and  legend,  fact  and  fiction, 
the  common  stock  of  oral  tradition,  have  been  handed  down,  and 
thus  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  aouroea  for  popular  Hebrew 
thought. 

The  book  is  not  to  be  judged  from  any  one-sklcd  estimate  of  iU 
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contents.  By  the  aide  of  much  that  teems  tnvial,  and  even  non- 
moral— for  the  patriarchs  themselves  ate  not  saintsr^it  is  noteworthy 
how  frequently  •  the  narratives  are  didactic  The  characteristic 
sense  of  collective  responsilMlity,  which  appears  more  incidentallv 
in  XX.  7,  is  treated  with  striking  intensity  in  a  passage  (xvtiL  33*33) 
which  uses  the  legend  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
statement  of  a  familiar  problem  (cf.  Exck.  xviii.,  Ps.  faadii.,  Job). 
It  will  be  observed  that  interviews  with  divine  beings  presented  as 
little  difficulty  to  the  primitive  minds  of  old  as  to  the  modem 
native;  even  the  idea  of  intercourse. of  supernatural  beings  with 
mortals  (vi.  1-4)  is  to-day  equally  intelligible.  The  modem  un- 
tutored native  has  a  not  dissimilar  undeveloped  and  childlike 
attitude  towards  the  divixie.  a  naive  thcoloi^y  and  a  simple  cultus. 
The  most  drcumsUntial  tales  are  told  of  imaginary  b|;urte,  and 
the  most  incredible  details  clothe  the  lives  of  the  historical  heroes 
of  the  past.  So  abundant  is  the  testimony  of  modem  travellers  to 
the  extent  to  which  Eastern  custom  and  thought  elucidate  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  that  it  is  very  important  to  notice 
those  features  whkJi  illustrate  Genesis.  "  The  Oriental,"  writes 
S.  I.  Curtiss  (BM.  sacra,  Jan.  1901.  pp.  103  sqq.).  "  is  least  of  all  a 
sdentiBc  historian.  He  is  the  pnnce  of  story-tellers,  narratives, 
real  and  imaginative,  vpring  from  his  lips,  which  are  the  tmest 
portraiture  of  composite  rather  than  individual  Oriental  life,  though 
narrated  under  forms  of  individual  experience."  There  are,  there- 
fore, mhny  preliminary  points  which  combine  to  show  that  the 
critical  student  cannot  isolate  the  book  from  Oriental  life  and 
thought;  its  uniqueness  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the  material 
has  txien  ^pcd  and  the  use  to  which  it  has  been  put. 

The  Book  of  Jubileca  (not  earlier  than  the  2nd  century  B.C.) 
presents  the  history  in  another  form.    It  retains  some  of  the 

canonical  matter,  often  with  considerable  reshaping, 
222r*    o"*'*  °**"y  details  (especially  those  to  which  exception 

could  be  taken),  and  adds  much  that  is  novel.  The 
chronok>gical  system  of  the  latest  source  in  Genesis  becomes  an 
elaborate  reckoning  of  heavenly  origin.  Written  under  the 
obvious  influence  of  later  religious  aims,  it  is  especially  valuable 
because  one  can  readily  compare  the  two  methods  of  presenting 
the  old  traditions.*  There  is  the  same  kind  of  personification, 
fresh  examples  of  the  "  prophetical  interpretation  of  history," 
and  by  the  side  of  the  older  "  primitive  "  thought  are  ideas 
which  can  only  belong  to  this  later  period.  In  each  case  we  have 
merely  a  selection  of  current  traditional  lore.  For  example, 
Gen.  vi.  1-4  mentions  the  marriage  of  divine  beings  with  the 
daughters  of  men  and  the  birth  of  Nephillm  or  giants  (cf .  Num. 
xiii.  33).  Later  allusions  to  this  myth  (e.g.  Baruch  iii.  36-38, 
Book  of  Enoch  vi.  sqq.,  2  Peter  ii.  4,  &c.)  are  not  based  upon  this 
passage;  the  fragment  itself  is  all  that  remains  of  some  more 
organic  written  myth  which,  as  is  wcU-known,  has  parallels 
among  other  peoples.*  0)d  myths  underlie  the  account  of  the 
creation  and  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  traces  of  other  versions 
or  forms  appear  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament.  Again,  the 
Old  Testament  throws  no  Ught  upon  the  redemption  of  Abraham 
(Is.  zzix.  32),  although  the  Targums  and  other  sources  profess 
to  be  well-informed.  The  isolated  reference  to  Jacob's  conquest 
of  Shechem  in  Gen.  xlviii.  33  must  have  belonged  to  another 
context,  and  later  writings  give  in  a  later  and  thoroughly  in- 
credible form  allied  traditions.  In  Hosea  xii.  4,  Jacob's  wrestling 
is  mentioned  before  the  scene  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxii.  34  sqq., 
xxviii.  II  sqq.).  The  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is 
described  in  Genesis  (xviii.  seq.),  but  Hosea  refers  only  to  that 
of  Admah  and  Zeboim  (xi.  8,  cf.  Deut.  xxix.  33,  Gen.  z.  19)— 
different  versions  of  the  great  catastrophe  were  doubtless  current. 
Consequently  investigation  must  start  with  the  particular 

1  The  Book  of  Jubilees  also  enables  the  student  to  test  the  argu- 
ments based  upon  any  study  restricted  to  Genesis  alone.  Thus  it 
shows  that  the  "  primitive  features  of  Genesis  afford  a  criterion 
which  is  sociological  rather  than  chronological.  This  is  often 
ignored.  For  example,  the  conveyance  of  the  field  of  MachpcUh 
(xxiii.)  is  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  a  written 
contract  in  contrast  to  the  "  business "  methods  in  Jer.  xxxii. 
This  does  not  prove  that  Gen.  xxiii.  is  caHy.  because  writing  was 
used  in  Palestine  about  1400  B.C..  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
simple  forms  of  agreement  are  still  familiar  after  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
(«.j.  Ruth,  Proverbs).  Similarly,  no  safe  ar^ment  can  be  based 
upon  the  institution  of  blood-revenge  in  Gen.  iv.,  when  one  observes 
the  undeveloped  conditions  among  the  Trachonites  of  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great  (Josephus.  Ant.  xvi.  9,  i),  or  the  varying  usages 
among  modern  tribes.  »  ^    .    .  .  , .,      ,        » 

>  On  the  Jewish  forms,  see  R.  H.  Charles,  Book  of  Jnbdets  (1903), 
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details  which  liappen  to  be  preserved,  and  these  not  necseasarOy 
in  their  original  or  in  their  only  form.  Since  the  antiquity  oif 
dements  of  tradition  is  independent  of  the  shape  in  which  they 
appear  before  us,  a  careful  dbtinction  must  be  drawn  between 
those  details  which  do  not  admit  of  bdng  dated  or  located  and 
those  which  do.  There  is  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
nanus  Abram,  Jacob  and  Joseph  previous  to  900  b.c.,  but 
this  does  not  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  present  narratives 
endrding  them.  Babylonian  tablets  of  the  creation  date  from 
the  7th  century  B.C.,  but  thdr  contents  are  many  centuries 
eariier  (viz.  the  age  of  Khammurabi),  whereas  the  Phoenician 
m3rths  of  the  origin  of  things  are  preserved  in  a  late  form  by  the 
late  writers  Damasdus  and  Philo  of  Byblus.  Gen.,  si  v.,  which 
may  preserve  some  knowledge  of  the  reign  of  Khammurabi,  is 
on  internal  literary  grounds  of  the  post-exilic  age,  and  it  is  at 
least  a  ooinddence  that  the  Babylonian  texts,  often  quoted  in 
support  of  the  genuineness  of  the  narrative,  bdong  to  about  the 
same  period  and  use  early  Babylonian  history  for  purdy  didactic 
purposes.*  In  general,  just  as  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  while 
presenting  many  dements  of  old  tnuKtion,  betrays  on  dedsive 
internal  grounds  an  age  later  than  Genesis  itself,  so,  in  turn, 
there  is  suffident  oondusive  evidence  that  Genesis  in  its  present 
form  indudcs  older  features,  but  bdongs  to  the  ag^  to  which 
(on  quite  independent  grounds)  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  must 
be  ascribed. 

Popular  tradition  often  ignores  events  of  histoxical  importance, 
or,  as  repeated  experience  shows,  will  represent  them  in  such  a 
form  that  the  true  historical  kemd  could  never  have 
been  recovered  without  some  external  due.  The 
absence  of  definite  references  to  the  events  of  the 
Isradite  monarchy  docs  not  necessarily  point  to  the 
priority  of  the  traditions  in  Genesis  or  thdr  later  date.  Neverthe- 
less, some  allusion  to  national  fortunes  is  reflected  in  the  exalta- 
tion of  Jacob  (Israd)  over  Esau  (Edom),  and  in  the  promise  that 
the  latter  should  break  the  yoke  from  his  neck.*  Israelite  kings 
are  foreshadowed  (xvii.  6,  xxxv.  11,  P),  and  Israd's  kingdom  has 
the  ideal  limits  as  ascribed  to  Solomon  (xv.  18,  see  i  Rings  iv.  3 1 ; 
but  d.  art.  Solomon).  Judah  is  promised  a  world-wide  kitig 
(xlix.8-io),  though  elsewhere  the  supremacy  of  Joseph  rouses  the 
jealousy  of  his  "  brothers  '^  (xxxvii.  8).  Different  dates  and 
cirdes  of  interest  are  thus  manifest.  The  cursing  and  dispersion 
of  Simeon  and  Levi  (xlix.  5-7)  recall  the  faa  that  Simeon's 
cities  were  in  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.xix.  1,9),  and  that  the 
Levitical  priests  are  later  scattered  and  commended  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  Isradites.  But  the  curse  obviously  represents 
an  attitude  quite  opposed  to  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  Levi 
by  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8-11).  The  Edomite  genealogies  (xxxvi.) 
represent  a  more  extensive  people  than  the  references  in  the 
popular  stories  suggest,  and  the  latter  by  no  means  indicate  that 
Edpm  had  so  important  a  career  as  we  actually  gather  from  a  few 
allusions  to  its  kings  (xxxvi.  31-39)-*  The  references  to  Philis- 
tines are  anachronistic  for  the  pre-Mosaic  age,  and  it  is  dear  that 
the  tradition  of  a  solemn  covenant  with  a  Philistine  king  and  his 
general  (xxi.  33  seq.,  xxvi.  36  sqq.)  does  not  bdong  to  the  age  or 
the  drde  which  remembered  the  grievous  oppressions  of  the 
Philistines  or  fdt  contempt  for  these  "undrcumdsed"  enemies 
of  Israd*.  Finally,  the  thread  of  the  tradition  unmistak- 
ably represenu  a  national  unity  of  the  twdve  sons  (tribes)  of 

•  A.  H.  Sayce,  Proe.  of  the  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arek.  (1907)1  pp.  l3-»7- 

•  xxvii.  37-39,  3»  seq.  This  is  significantl)r  altered  u  the  later 
writings  (Jub.  xxvi.  34  and  the  Targums).  It  is  worth  ootidng  that 
in  J  ub.  xxvi.  35  a  new  turn  is  given  to  Gen.  xxvii.  4>  by  changing 
Isaac*!  approaching  death  (which  raises  serious  difbculties  in  the 
history  01  Jacob)  into  Esau*s  wish  that  it  may  soon  come, 

•  See  E.  Meyer  (and  B.  Luther).  Du  IsralUtem  und  Otrs  Nackbar-' 

st&mme  (1906).  pp.  386-389, 442-446.         .  ,.    .u-     1    ..  u. 

*See  Philistimss.  The  covenant  wtth  Abimelcdi  may  be 
compared  with  the  friendship  between  David  and  Achish  (t  Sam. 
xxvii.),  who  is  actually  called  Abirodech  in  the  heading  of  Pa.  xxxiv. 
(see  I  Sam.  xxi.  10).  If  this  is  a  mistake  (and  not  a  variant  tvadi- 
tion)  it  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  The  treatment  of  the  covenant 
by  the  authpr  of  Jubilees  (xxiv.  a8  8qq.)>  on  the  other  hand,  is  only 
intdligible  when  one  recalls  the  attitude  of  Judah  to  the  ™-»»— -— 
dticsmthe3nd<fenturyB.c.:  see  R.H.  Charles,  otf  lac 
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Und;  bnt  thit  unity  whs  not  fdt  at  certain  periods  of  db- 
organiiailion,  and  the  idea  of  including  Judah  among  the  sons  of 
Israd  could  not  have  arisen  «t  a  time  when  Israel  and  Judah 
were  rival  kingdoms.'  In  so  far  as  the  traditions  can  be  read  in  the 
li^t  of  bibli^  history  it  is  evident  that  they  belong  to  different 
ages  and  npttaent  different  national,  tribal,  or  local  standpoints. 
Another  noteworthy  feature  is  the  interest  taken  in  sacred 
riks.  Certain  places  are  distinguished  by  theophanles  or  by  the 
erection  of  an  altar  {UL  place  of  sacrificial  slaughter), 
and  incidents  are  narrated  with  a  very  intdligibte 
purpose.  Mapak  in  Gilead  is  the  scene  of  a  covenant 
or  treaty  between  Jacob  and  his  Aramaean  relative 
ocHnmemorated  by  a  pillar  {Moi^bak),  It  was  otherwise  known 
for  an  annual  reli^us  ceremony,  the  traditional  origin  of  which  is 
related  in  the  story  of  Jephthah's  vow  and  sacrifice  (Jndg.  zi.)i 
and  its  priests  are  denounced  by  Hosea  (v.  i).  Sheehemt  the 
famous  dty  of  the  Samaritans  ("  the  foolish  nation,"  Ecdus.  I. 
36),  where  Joseph  was  buried  (Josh.  zziv.  33),  had  a  sanctuary 
and  a  sacred  inUar  and  tree.  It  was  the  scene  (rf  the  coronation 
(a  religious  ceremony)  of  Abinielech  Qudg.  iz.),  and  Rehoboam 
(r  Kings  lii.  i).  The  pillar  was  ascribed  to  Joshua  (Josh.  zziv. 
36  seq.),  and  although  Jacob  set  up  at  Shechem  an  "  altar,"  the 
verb  suggests  that  the  original  object  was  a  pillar  (Gen.  zzziii. 
90).  The  first  ancestor  of  Israd,  on  the  other  hand,  is  merely 
associated  with  a  theophany  at  an  oracular  tree  (zii.  6).  TheBen- 
jamite  Belkd  was  especially  famous  in  Israelite  religious  history. 
The  story  tdls  how  Jacob  discovered  its  sanctity, — ^it  was  the 
gate  of  heaven, — made  a  covenant  with  its  God,  established  the 
sacred  pillar,  and  instituted  its  tithes  (zzviii.).  The  prophetess 
Deborah  dwdt  under  a  palm-tree  near  Bethel  (Judg.  iv.  5),  and 
her  name  b  dso  that  of  the  foster-mother  of  Rebekah  who  was 
buried  near  Bethd  beneath  the  "  oak  of  weeping  "  (zzzv.  8). 
Bcekim  ("weeping")  elsewhere  recdves  its  name  when  an 
ai^  tpptand  to  the  Israelites  (Judg.  ii.  z,  Septuagint  adds 
Bethd).  To  the  prophets  Hosea  and  Amos  the  cultus  of  Bethd 
was  superstitious  and  immoral,  even  though  it  was  Yahwch 
himsdf  who  was  worshq>ped  there  (see  Beteel).  South  of 
Hebron  lay  Beerskebat  an  important  centre  and  place  of  pilgrim- 
age, with  a  q>edal  numen  by  whom  oaths  were  taken  (Amos 
viii.  14,  see  Sept.  and  the  commentaries).  Isaac  built  its  altar, 
^d  Isaac's  Ciod  guarded  Jacob  in  his  journeying  (zzzi.  99, 
zlvi.  1).  This  patriarch  and  his  "  brother  "  Ishmad  are  closely 
associated  with  the  district  south  of  Judah,  both  are  connected 
with  Beer-lciiaWoi  (zziv.  62,  Sept.  zzv.  xi),  whose  fountain  was 
the  scene  of  a  theophany  (zvi.),  and  their  traditions  are  thus 
localised  in  the  district  ci  Kadcsh  famous  in  the  events  of  the 
Ezodus  (d.  zvi.  X4,  zzi.  at,  zzv.  18,  Ez.  zv.  33).  (See  Ezodus, 
TsK.)  Abn^am  planted  a  sacred  tree  at  Beersheba  and  invdced 
"  the  everlasting  God  "  (zzi.  33).  But  the  patriarch  is  more 
dosdy  identified  with  Hebron^  wUch  had  a  sanauary  (d.  a  Sam. 
zv.  7  seq.),  and  an  altar  which  he  built "  unto  Yahweh  "  (ziii.^  18). 
The  saa»l  oak  of  Mamre  was  famous  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
(B.  J.  tv.  9, 7),  it  was  later  a  haunt  of "  angels  "  (Sosomen),  and 
Constantine  was  obliged  to  put  down  the  heathenish  cultus. 
The  place  still  has  its  holy  tree.  Beneath  the  oak  there  appeared 
the  three  divine  bdngs,  and  in  the  cave  of  Machpdah  the  illustrious 
ancestor  and  his  wife  were  buried.  The  story  of  his  descent  into 
£g3rpt  and  the  plaguing  of  Pharaoh  is  a  secondary  insertion 
(zii.  xcziii  i),  and  where  the  patriarch  appears  at  Beosheba  it  is 
in  incidents  which  tend  to  connect  him  with  his  "  son  "  Isaac. 
There  is  a  very  distinct  tendency  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
Hebron.  Taken  from  primitive  giants  by  the  non-Israelite  clan 
Caleb  (9.9.)  it  has  now  become  predominant  in  the  patriarchal 
traditions.  Jacob  leaves  his  dying  father  at  Beersheba  (zzviii. 
10),  but  according  to  the  laUst  source  he  returns  to  him  at  Hebron 
(zzzv.. 27),  and  here,  north  of  Beersheba,  he  continties  to  live 
(zzzvit  14,  zlvi.  i-s).  The  cave  of  Machpdah  became  th«  grave 
cf  Isaac,  Rebekah  and  Leah  n>ut  not  Rachd) ;  and  though  Jacob 

*  la  2  Sam.  ziz.  43  (orinnal  tezt)  the  men  of  Israel  daim  to  be 
the  first -bom  rather  than  Judah;  ci.  1  Chron.  v.  1  seq..  where  the 
birthfii^t  (after  Reuben  was  degiaded)  is  o^tidtly  conierred  upon 
Joseph  (Ephiaim  and  Maausehl. 


appears  to  be  buried  beyond  the  Jordan,  it  is  the  latest  source 
which  places  his  grave  at  Hebron  (1.  x-ii  and  x 3  seq.).  So  in  still 
later  tradition,  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  with  the  ezception  of 
Joseph  find  their  last  restin|(-place  at.  Hebron,  and  in  Jewish 
prayers  for  the  dead  it  is  besought  that  thdr  souls  Inay  be 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  patriardis,  or  that  they  may  go  to  the 
cave  of  Machpdah  and  thence  to  the  dherubim.*  The  increasing 
prominence  of  the  old  (^ebite  locality  is  not  the  least  interesting 
phase  in  the  comparative  study  of  the  patriarchal  traditions. 

The  assodatibnof  the  ancestors  of  Ivad  with  certain  sites  is  a 
feature  which  finds  analogies  even  in  modem  Palestine.  There 
are  old  centres  of  cult  which  have  never  lost  the  veneration  of  the 
people;  the  shrines  are  l^nown  as  the  toYnbs  of  saints  or  valis 
(patrons)  with  sucH  orthodoz  names  as  St  George,  Elijah,^  ^c. 
Traditions  justify  the  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  not  only  are 
similar  stories  told  of  distinct  figures,  but  there  are  varying 
traditions  of  a  dn^  figure.*  The  places  have  retained  their 
sacred  character  despite  political  and  religious  vidadtudes; 
they  axe  far  older  than  their  present  names,  and  such  is  the  con- 
servatism of  the  east  that  it  b  not  surprising  when,  for  example, 
a  sacred  tomb  at  Gezer  stands  quite  dose  to  the  site  of  an  andent 
holy  place,  about  3000  years  old,  the  edstence  of  which  was 
first  made  known  in  the  course  of  ezcavation.  Genesb  preserves 
a  selection  of  traditions  relating  to  a  few  of  the  old  Palestinian 
centres  of  cult.  We  cannot  suppose  that  these  fixst  gained  thdr 
sacred  character  in  the  pre-Mosaic  "  patriarchal "  age,  there  b  in 
any  case  the  obvious  difficulty  <rf  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
descent  into  Egypt  and  the  Ezodus,  and  it  b  desr  that  when 
the  Israelites  entered  Palestine  they  came  among  a  people  whose 
religion,  tradition  and  thought  were  fully  establbhed.  It  b  only 
in  accordance  with  analogy  if  stories  were  current  in  Isrsd  of 
the  institution  of  the  sacred  places,  and  closer  study  shows  that 
we  do  not  preserve  the  original  version  of  these  traditions.* 

A  venerated  tree  in  modem  Palestine  will  owe  its  sanctity 
to  some  tradition,  assodaring  it,  it  may  be,  with  some 
saint;  the  Israelites  in  thdr  tum  held  the  bdid  that  the 
sacred  tree  at  Hebron  was  one  beneath  which  their  first  an- 
cestor sat  when  three  divine  bdngi  revealed  themsdves  to  him. 
But  it  b  noteworthy  that  Yahweh  alone  is  now  prominent; 
the  tradition  has  been  revised,  apparentiy  in  writing,  and,  later, 
the  author  of  Jubilees  (zvi.)  ignores  the  triad.  At  Beer-Uhai-roi 
an  El  ("  god  ")  appeared  to  Hagar,  whence  the  name  of  her 
child  Ishmad;  but  the  writer  prefers  the  unambiguous  proper 
name  Yahweh,  and,  what,  b  more,  the'  divine  bdng  b  now 
Yahweh's  angd— the  Almighty's  subordinate  (zvi.).  The  older 
traits  show  Uiemsdves  parUy  in  the  manifestation  of  various 
EIm,  and  partiy  in  the  cruder  anthropomorphism  of  the  esriier 
sources.  Later  hands  have  by  no  means  eliminated  or  modified 
them  altogether,  and  in  zzzi.  53  one  can  still  percdve  that  the 
present  tezt  has  endeavoured  to  obscure  the  oldn*  bdid  that 
the  God  of  Abraham  was  not  the  (jod  of  hb  "  brother  "  Nahor 
(see  the  commentaries).  The  sacred  pillar  erected  by  Jacob  at 
Bethd  was  solemnly  anointed  with  <^,  and  it  (and  not  the  place) 
was  regarded  as  the  abode  of  the  Deity  (zzxm  x8,  32).  Thb 
agrees  with  all  that  is  known  of  stone-cults,  but  it  b  quite  obvious 
that  thb  interesting  ezample  of  popular  bdid  b  far  below  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  writer  of  the  chapter  in  its  present  form.* 
There  were  many  pbces  where  it  could  be  said  that  Yahweh 
had  recorded  hb  name  and  would  bless  hb  wmahippers  (Ez. 
zz.  34).  They  were  abhorrent  to  the  advanced  ethical  teaching 
of  prophets  and  of  those  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Deuteronomy 
(d.  3  Kings  zviii.  4  with  v.  22),  and  it  b  patent  from  Jeremiah, 

*Cf.  Josephus,  Aniiq.  ii.  8,  3;  TaL  cf  xiL  Patnankst  Acts  vii. 
16  (where  Shechem  is  an  error);  Oesterley  and  Box,  RtUium  and 
Worship  «f  Ike  Synafogiu,  pp.  340  seq.;  M.  G.  Dampier,  in  Chunk 
and  Symacorye  (1909),  p.  78. 

•See  J.  P.  Peters,  EaHy  Heb.  Slery  (1904),  pp.  81  sqq.;  S.  A. 
Cook,  Jtdtf.  efAnc.  PaUsttne  (1908).  pp.  19  sqq. 

*  In  like  manner  the  Babylonbn  story  of  the  flood  has  been  revised 
and  adapted  to  the  Hebrew  Noah  (d.  Nippur^  ad  fin.). 

•The  writer  in  Jub.  xxvii.  37  treats  the  pillar  as  a  "sign.** 
Another  usdul  caoimple  of  revisKMi  b  to  be  lound  in  Josh,  xsdi., 
where  what  was  regarded  (by  a  reviser)  as  an  object  unwocthy  of 
the  rdigioo  of  Yahwi^  b  now  merdy  commemoffative. 
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Esekid  and  Is.  Ivi.>Ixvi.  that  even  at  a  late  date  opinion  varied 
as  to  how  Yahweh  was  to  be  served.*  It  is  significant,  therefore, 
that  the  narratives  in  Genesis,  (apart  from  P)  reflect  a  certain 
tolerant  attitude;  there  is  much  that  is  contrary  to  prophetical 
thought,  but  even  the  latest  compilers  have  not  obliterated  all 
features  that,  from  a  strict  standpoint,  could  appear  distasteful. 
Although  the  priestly  source  shows  how  the  lore  could  be  reshaped, 
and  Jubilees  represents  later  efforts  along  similar  lines,  it  is 
evident  that  for  ordinary  readers  the  patriarchal  traditions  could 
pot  be  presented  In  an  entirely  new  form,  and  that  to  achieve 
their  aims  the  writers  could  not  be  at  direct  variance  with 

current  thought. 

It  will  now  be  understood  why  several  scholars  have  M>u^ht  to 
recover  earlier  forms  of  the  traditioos,  the  stages  through  which  the 
material  has  passed,  and  the  place  of  the  earlier  forms  and  stages 
in  the  history  and  religion  of  Iffael.  These  labours  are  indispensable 
for  identtfic  biblical  study,  and  are  most  fruitful  when  they  depend 
upon  comprehensive  roetnods  of  research.  When,  for  example, 
one  observes  the  usual  forms  of  henxult  and  the  tendency  to  regard 
the  occupant  of  the  modem  sacred  shrine  as  the  ancestor  of  his 
clients,  deeper  s^nificance  Is  attached  to  the  references  to  the  pro- 
tective  care  of  Abraham  and  Israel  (Is.  Ixiii.  i6),  or  to  the  motherly 

Smpsthy  of  Rachel  (Jer.  xxxi.  is).  And,  again,  when  one  perceives 
e  tendency  to  look  upon  the  aTl<^ed  ancestor  or  tpdi  as  an  almost 
divine  being,  there  b  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  the  patriarchal 
figures  were  endowed  by  popular  opinion  with  divine  attributes. 
But  here  the  same  external  evidence  warns  ns  that  these  considera- 
tions throw  no  light  upon  the  original  significance  of  the  patriarchs. 
It  is  impossible  to  recover  the  earnest  traditions  from  tne  present 
narratives,  and  these  alone  offer  sufficiently  perplexing  problems.* 

From  a  careful  survey  of  all  the  accessible  material  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  Genesis  preserves  only  a  selection  of  traditions  of 
various  ages  and  interests,  and  often  not  in  their 
original  form.  We  have  relatively  little  tradition 
from  North  Israel;  Beersheba,  Beer-lahai-roi  and 
Hebron  are  more  prominent  than  even  Bethel  or  Shechem, 
while  there  are  no  stories  of  Gilgal,  Shiloh  or  Dan.  Yet  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  there  must  have  been  a  great  store  of  local 
tradition  accessible  to  some  writers  and  at  some  periods.' 
Interest  is  taken  not  in  Phoenicia,  Damascus  or  the  northern 
tribes,  but  in  the  east  and  south,  in  Gilead,  Ammon,  Moab  and 
Ishmael.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  Edom  and  Jacob,  and 
there  is  good  evidence  for  a  ddse  relationship  between  Edomite 
and  allied  names  and  those  of  South  Palestine  (including  Simeon 
and  Judah).  Especially  significant,  too,  is  the  interest  in  tradi- 
tions which  affected  the  South  of  Palestine,  that  district  which  is 
of  importance  for  the  history  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  and  of 
the  Levites.*  It  is  noteworthy,  therefore,  that  while  different 
peoples  had  their  own  theories  of  their  earliest  history,  the  first- 
bom  of  the  first  human  pair  is  Cain,  the  eponym  of  the  Kenitcs, 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  beginnings  of  civilization  (iv.  17,  20-23). 
This  "  Kenite  "  version  had  its  own  view  of  the  institution  of 
the  worship  of  Yahweh  (iv.  36);  it  appears  to  have  ignored 
the  Deluge,  and  it  implies  the  existence  of  a  fuller  corpus  of 
written  tradition.  Elsiewhere,  in  the  records  of  the  Exodus, 
there  are  traces  of  specific  traditions  associated  with  Kadesh, 
Kenites,  Caleb  and  Jcra\^meel,  and  with  a  movement  into 
Judah,  all  originally  independent  of  their  present  context.  Like 
the  prominence  of  the  traditions  of  Hebron  and  its  hero  Abraham, 
thoe  features  cannot  be  merely  casual.* 

*  For  popular  religious  thought  and  practice  (often  described  as 

Be-propnctical.  though  non-prophetical  would  be  a  safer  term),  see 
EBKBW  Religion. 

*  Among  recent  efforts  to  find  and  explain  mythical  elements,  see 
especially  Stucken,  Aslralm:ftheH:  H.  Winckler,  GtickichU  Israels^ 
vol.  ii. ;  and  P.  Jensen,  Das  Gtlgamesck-Epos  in  der  WelUiUeralur. 

*  Again  the  analogy  of  the  modem  East  is  instractive.  Especially 
intercstinK  are  the  traditions  associating  the  same  figure  or  incident 
with  widely  separated  localities. 

<Scc  Exodus,  Tab;  Levites.  On  this  feature  see  Luther  and 
Meyer,  op.  ctl.  pp.  158  acq..  227  sqq.,  259,  279. 305. 386, 4^3.  Their 
researches  on  thu  subject  are  indispensable  for  a  crltidu  study  of 
Genesis. 

*  The  notion  of  an  Eve  {haaaah^  **  serpent  ")  as  the  first  woman 
'may  be  conjectuially  associated  with  (a)  the  frequent  traditions  of 
the  serpent-origin  01  dans,  and  (fr)  with  evidence  which  seems  to 
connect  the  Levites  and  allied  families  with  some  kind  of  serpent- 
cult  (see  Meyer,  op.  cit.  pp.  116,  ^6  acq.,  443,  and  art.  Serpent- 
WOBSHIP).    Thie  account  of  mankind  as  it  now  reads  (ii.  seq.)  is  in 


The  fact  that  one  b  not  dealing  with  literal  history  cocDpIicates 
the  question  of  the  nomadic  or  scmi-nomadtc  life  oi  the  faracUte 
ancestors.*  They  are  tent-dwetlen,  shepherds,  soioumen  (xvii.  8, 
xxiii.  4,  xxviii.  4,  scxxvi.  7^  xxxvii.  i),  and  we  bieatne  the  air  of  the 
open  country.  But  the  impression  gained  from  the  narratives  is 
of  course  due  to  the  narrators.  The  movements  of  the  patriarchs 
serve  mainly  to  connect  them  with  traditions  which  were  originally 
independent.  When. Abraham  separates  from  Lot  he  settles  in 
"  the  land  of  Canaan."  while  Lot  dweUs  in  "  the  dtics  of  the  pUin  " 
(xiii.  12).  Isaac  at  Beersheba  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Philistines  (xxvi.  12  aqq.),  while  Jacob  seems  to  settle  at  Shechem 
(xxxiv.),  and  there  or  at  Dothan.  a  few  miles  north,  his  sons  pasture 
their  father's  flock  (xxxvii.  12  aqq.).'  Indeed,  acoocdiiv  to  an 
isolated  fragment  Jacob  conquered  Shechem  and  gave  it  to  Joseph 
(xlviiL  22),  and  thu  tradition  undcriies  (and  has  not  piven  birth  to) 
the  late  and  fantastic  stories  of  his  warfare  (Jub.  xxxiv.  1-9. 
Test,  of  Judah  iii.).  Judah,  also,  is  represented  as  settling  among 
the  Canaanites  (xxxviu.),  and  Simeon  marries  a  Canaanite — aocord- 
in^  to  late  tradition,  a  woman  of  iZephath  (xlvi.  10;  Jub.  xxxiv.  30, 
xhv.  13;  see  Judg.  i.  17),  These  representations  fciave  been  sub- 
ordinated to  others,  in  particular  to  the  descent  into  Egypt  of  Jacob 
(Israel)  and  his  sons,  and  the  Exodus  of  the  Isradites.'  But  tbe 
critical  study  of  these  events  raises  very  serious  historical  noblems. 
Abraham's  ^ndson,  with  his  family— «  mere,  handful  of  peop4c — 
went  down  mto  Egypt  during  a  famine  (d.  Abraham  xii.  lOj  and 
Isaac  xxvi.  i  seq.) ;  400  years  paaa,  all  memory  of  which  is  practically 
obliterated,  and  the  Israelite  nation  composed  of  similar  subdivtsioni 
returns.  Althous^h  the  later  genealogies  from  Jacob  to  Moses  allow 
only  four  generations  (d.  Goi.  xv.  16),  the  oifiiculties  are  not  rs< 
moved.  Joseph  lived  to  see  the  children  of  Machir  n.  23,  note  Ex. 
i.  8),  though  Machir  recdved  Gilead  from  the  hands  01  Moses  (Num. 
xxxii.  40);  Levi  deannded  with  Kehath.  who  became  the  grand- 
father of  Aaron  and  Moses,  while  Aaron  married  a  descendant  in 
the  fifth  generation  from  Judah  (Ex.  vi.  23).  On  the  other  hand 
the  genealogies  in  I  Chron.  ii.  sqq.  are  independent  of  the  Exodus; 
Ephraim's  children  raid  Gath,  nis  daughter  founds  certain  cities, 
and  Manasaeh  has  an  Aramaean  concubine  who  beoomes-the  mother 
of  Machir  (i  Chron.  vii.  14,  20-2a).*  Moreover  the  whole  course  a£ 
^e  invasion  and  settlement  of  Israd  (undcr-Joahua)  has  00  real 
connexion  with  pre-Mosaic  patriarchal  history.  If  we  reinterpret 
the  history  of  the  family  and  its  descent  into  E^pt,  and  belittle 
its  increase  into  a  nalioHt  and  if  we  figure  to  ourselves  a  more  gradual 
occupation  of  Palestine,  we  destroy  the  entire  continuity  of  nisfory 
ns  it  was  understood  by  those  who  compiled  the  biblical  history, 
and  we  have  no  evidence  for  any  confident  reconstraction.  With 
such  thoroughness  have  the  comfulers  given  effect  to  their  views 
that  only  on  closer  examination  b  it  found  that  even  at  a  relatively 
late  period  fundamentally  differing  traditions  still  existed,  and  that 
those  which  belonged  to  drcles  which  did  not  recognise  the  Exodus 
have  been  subordinated  and  adjusted  by  writere  to  whmn  this  was 
the  profoundest  event  in  their  fnst.* 

That  the  journey  of  Jacob-Israd  from  his  Aramaean  relatives 
into  Palestine  hints  at  some  pre-M<»aic  immigration  is  possible, 
but  has  not  been  dther  proved  or  disproved.  The 
details  point  rather  to  a  reflection  of  the  entrance  of 
the  children  of  Israd,  elsewhere  ascribed  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Joshua  iq.v.).  Though  the  latter  proceeded  to 
Gilgal,  a  variant  tradition,  now  almost  lost,  seems  to  have  re- 
corded an  immediate  journey  to  Shechem  (Deut.  xxvii.  i-zo. 
Josh.  viit.  30-35)  previous  to  Joshua's  great  campaigns  (Josh, 
z.  seq.,  cf.  Jacob's  wars).    His  religious  gathering  at  Shechem 

several  respects  less  primitive  (contrast  vi.  i  seq.),  and  the  pceaent 
story  of  Cain  and  his  murder  of  Abd  really  luaccs  the  former  in 
an  unfavourable  lig[ht. 

*  See  the  discussion  between  B.  D.  Eerdmans  and  G.  A.  Smith 
in  the  Expositor  (Aug.-Oct.  1908).  and  the  former's  AittesL  Stmdien^ 
ii.  (1908),  Aofriffi. 

'  xxxiv.  (note  v.  9)  indicates  a  possible  alliance  with  Shechemitea. 
and  XXXV.  a  (taken  literally)  implies  a  residence  long  enough  for  a 
religious  reform  to  be  necessary.  Yet  the  present  aim  of  the  narra- 
tives is  to  link  together  the  traditions  and  emphasise  Jac(4>'s  retiim 
from  Laban  to  his  dying  father  (xxviii.  ai ;  xxxi.  3,  13,  18;  rrrii.  9: 
xxxv.  I,  27)* 

*  Cf.  Benjamin's  descendants  in  I  Chron.  viii.  6  seq.  and  see  on 
the  naive  and  primitive  character  of  these  traditions,  Kittd,  com- 
ment, ad  loc. 

■That  there  are  traditions  in  Genesis  which  do  not  form  the 
prdude  to  Elxodus  is  very  generally  recognized  by  those  who  agree 
that  the  Israelites  after  entering  ralestine  took  over  some  of  the 
indigenous  lore  (whether  from  the  Canaanites  or  from  a  prasumcd 
earlier  layer  of  Israelitos).  This  adoption  of  native  tradition  by 
new  settlers,  however,  cannot  be  confined  to  any  single  period. 
See  further.  Luther  and  Meyer,  oj^.  ciL  pp.  108,  no,  156.  237  stq., 
2^4  seq.,  414  seq.,  433:  on  traditions  related  to  the  descent  into 
Egypt,  ib.  '122  8()q..  XM  seq.,  260;  and  on  the  story  of  Joseph 
(en.  XXXV.,  xxxvii.  sqq.),  as  an  independent  cyde  used  to  form  a 
connecting  link,  Luther,  ib.  pp.  ia2-i54. 
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before  the  dismissal  of  the  tribes  finds  its  parallel  in  Jacob's 
reforms  before  leaving  for  Bethel  (xxiv.;  cf.  0.  26,  Gen.  zxxv.  4). 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  locale  of  the  writers,  we  hear  relatively 
little  of  the  northern  tribes.  Judah  and  Simeon  are  the  first 
to  conquer  their  lot,  and  the  "  house  of  Joseph  "  proceeds  south 
to  Bethel,  where  the  story  of  the  "  weeping  "  at  Bochim  finds  a 
parallel  in  the  "  oak  of  weeping "  (Gen.  zzxv.  8).  In  Gen. 
zxjcviii.  "  at  that  time  Judah  went  down  from  his  brethren  " — 
in  xxxvii.  they  are  at  Shechem  or  Dothan — and  settled  among 
Canaanites,  and  there  is  a  fragmentary  allusion  to  a  similar 
alliance  of  Simeon  (zlvL  zo)  The  trend  of  the  two  series  of 
traditions  is  too  dose  to  be  accidental,  yet  the  present  sequence 
of  the  narratives  in  Joshua  and  Judges  associates  them  with  the 
Exodus.  Further,  Jacob's  move  to  Shechem,  Bethel  and  the 
south  is  parallel  to  that  of  Abraham,  but  his  history  actually 
represents  a  twofold  course.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  the  Aramaean 
(Deut.  zxvi.  5),  the  favourite  son  of  his  Aramaean  mother.  On 
the  other,  Rebekah  is  brought  to  Beer-lahai-roi  (xxiv.),  Jacob 
belongs  to  the  south  and  he  leaves  Beersheba  for  his  lengthy 
sojourn  beyond  the  Jordan.  His  separation  from  Esau,  the 
revelation  at  Bethel,  and  the  new  name  Israel  are  recorded  twice, 
and  if  the  entrance  into  Palestine  reflects  one  ethnological 
tradition,  the  possibility  that  his  departure  from  Beersheba 
reflects  another,  finds  support  (a)  in  the  genealogies  which 
associate  the  nomad  "father"  of  the  southern  clans  Caleb 
and  Jenhmeel  with  Gilead  (z  Chron.  ii.  ax),  and  (6)  in  the 
hints  of  an  "exodus"  from  the  district  of  Kadcsh  north- 
wards. 

The  history  of  an  immigration  into  Palestine  from  beyond  the 
Jordan  would  take  various  shapes  in  local  tradition.  In  Genesis 
it  is  preserved  from  the  southern  point  of  view.  The  northern 
standpoint  appears  when  Rachel,  mot  her  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin, 
is  the  &voured  wife  in  contrast -to  the  despised  Leah,  mother  of 
•Judah  and  Simeon;  when  Joseph  is  supreme  among  his  brethren; 
and  when  Judah  is  included  among  the  "  sons  "  of  Israel.  It  is 
possible  that  the  application  of  the  traditional  immigration  to 
the  history  of  the  tribes  is  secondary.  This  at  all  events  stiggests 
itself  when  zzxiv.  extends  to  the  history  of  all  the  sons,  incidents 
which  originally  concerned  Simeon  and  Levi  alone,  and  which 
may  have  represented  the  Shechemite  version  of  a  "  Levitical " 
tradition  (see  Levites).  However  this  may  be,  it  h  necessary 
to  account  for  the  nomadic  colouring  of  the  narratives  (cf. 
Meyer,  pp.  305,  47  a)  and  the  prominence  of  southern  interests, 
and  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  biblical  evidence  elsewhere 
if  northern  tradition  had  been  taken  over  and  adapted  to  the 
standpoint  of  the  southern  members  of  Israel,  with  the  incorpora- 
tion oif  local  tradition  which  could  only  have  originated  in  the 
aouth.^  These  and  other  indications  point  to  a  late  date  in 
biblical  history.  There  is  a  manifest  difference  between  the 
religious  importance  of.  Shechem  in  the  traditions  of  Joshua 
(xxiv.)  and  Jacob's  reforms  when  he  leaves  behind  him  the 
heathen  symbols  before  journeying  to  the  holy  site  of  Bethel 
(Gen.  xxzv.  4).  There  is  even  some  polemic  against  marriage 
with  Shechemites  (xxxiv.;  more  emphatic  in  Jub.  xxx.),  while 
in  the  story  of  the  Hebronite  Abraham,  Bethd  itself  is  avoided 
and  Shechem  is  of  little  significance.  Again;  the  present  object 
of  zxacviii.  is  to  trace  the  origin  of  certain  Judaean  subdivisions 
after  the  death  of  the  wicked  £r  and  Onan.  It  is  pjirdy  local 
and  is  interested  in  Shelah,  and  more  especially  in  Peres  and 
Zenh,  names  of  families  or  dans  of  the  post-«dUc  age.*   £be- 

1  Cf.  the  late  "  Deuteroponiic  **  form  of  Judges  where  a  htro  of 


tpccificany  Judaeai 
of  themooBfCBy.    But  in  each  case  the  feature  belongs  to  a  relatively 


late  stage  in  the  fiterary  history  of  the  books;  lee  Judgbs;  Samuel, 
Books  op;  Kzncs. 

«  Mabalald  (aoo  of  Kenan^  another  form  of  Cain,  v.  is)  »  also  a 
pramiaent  ancestor  in  Peres  (Neh.  xi.  4),  and  Zenh  claimed  the 
renowned  sages  of  Sokimon'sday  (i  Chroo.  ii.  6.  I  Kings  iv.  31). 
The  story  impliee  that  Peres  surpassed  his  "  brother '"  clan  Zerah 
(xxxviiL  97-30),  and  in  fact  Peres  is  ultimately  reckoned  the  head 
of  the  Judaean  subdivisions  (i  Chron.  iL  4  8qa.)t  and  thus  is  the 
icpofeea  aaoestor  of  the  Davidk  dynasty  (Ruth  iv.  is,  18  sqq.). 


where,  in  i  Chron.  u.  and  iv.,  the  genealogies  represent  a  Judah 
composed  of  clans  from  the  south  (Caleb  and  Jerahmeel)  and 
of  small  families  or  guilds,  Shelah  included.  It  is  not  the  Judah 
of  the  monarchy  or  of  the  post-exilic  Babylonian-Israelite 
community.  But  the  mixed  dements  were  ultimately  reckoned 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah,  through  Hezron  the  "  father  " 
of  Caleb  and  Jerahmeel,  and  just  as  the  southern  groups  finally 
became  incorporated  in  Israel,  so  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
although  Hebron  and  Abraham  have  gained  the  first  place  in  the 
patriarchal  history,  the  traditions  are  no  longer  specifically 
Calebite,  but  are  part  of  the  common  Israelite  heritage. 

We  are  taken  to  a  period  in  biblical  history  when,  though  the 
historical  sources  are  almost  inexplicably  scanty,  the  narratives 
of  the  past  were  approaching  their  present  shape.  Some  time 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (587  B.C.)  there  was  a  movement  from 
the  south  of  Judah  northwards  to  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem 
(Bethlehem,  Kirjath-jearim,  &c.),  where,  as  can  be  gathered  from 
z  Chron.  ii.,  were  congregated  Kenite  and  Rechabite  communities 
and  families  of  scribes.  Names  related  to  those  of  Edomite  and 
kindred  groups  are  found  in  the  late  genealogies  of  both  Judah 
and  benjamin,  and  recur  even  among  families  of  the  time  of 
Nehemiah.'  The  same  obscure  period  witnessed  the  advent  of 
southern  families,'  the  revival  oIf  the  Davidic  dynasty  and  its 
mysterious  disappearance,  the  outbreak  of  fierce  hiatrcKl  of  Edom, 
the  return  of  exiles  from  Babylonia,  the  separation  of  Judah 
from  Samaria  and  the  rise  of  bitter  anti-Saniaritan  feeling.  It 
doses  with  the  reorganization  assodated  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
and  the  compilation  of  the  historical  books  in  practically  their 
present  form.  It  contains  diverse  interests  and  changing  stand- 
points by  which  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  presence  of  purely 
southern  tradition,  the  southern  treatment  of  national  history, 
and  the  antipathy  to  northern  rlafms.  As  has  already  be^ 
mentioned,  the  ^edfically  southern  writings  have  everywhere 
been  modified  or  adjusted  to  other  standpoints,  or  have  been 
almost  entirdy  subordinated,  and  it  is  noteworthy,  therefore, 
that  in  narratives  elsewhere  which  reflect  rivalries  and  conflicts 
among  the  priestly  families,  there  is  sometimes  an.  animus 
against  those  whose  names  and  traditions  point  to  a  southern 
origin  (see  Levites). 

Thus  the  book  oi  GtoMSa  represents  the  result  of  efforts  to 
systematize  the  earliest  history,  and  to  make  it  a  worthy  prdude 
to  the  Mosaic  legislation  which  formed  the  charter  of  |f,„„,„j 
Judaism  as  it  was  established  in  or  about  the  5th  ' 

century  B.a  It  goes  back  to  traditions  of  the  most  varied 
character,  whose  tone  was  originally  more  in  accord  with  earlier 
religion  and  thought.  Though  these  have  been  made  more 
edifying,  they  have  not  lost  their  charm  and  biterest.  The  latest 
source,  it  is  true,  is  without  thdr  freshness  and  life,  but  it  is  a 
matter  for  thankfulness  that  the  simple  compilen  were  con- 
servative, and  have  ndther  presented  a  work  entirdy  on  the  lines 
of  P,  nor  rewritten  their  material  as  was  done,  by  the  author  of 
Jubilees  and  by  Josephus.  It  is  obvious  that  from  Jubilees  alone 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  concdve  the  form  which  the 
traditions  bad  taken  a  few  centuries  previously^viz.  in  Genesis 
Also,  from  P  alone  it  iirould  have  been  equally  impossible  to 
recover  the  non-priestly  forms.  But  while  there  is  no  immeasur- 
able gulf  between  the  canonical  book  of  Genesis  and  Jubilees,  the 
internal  study  of  the  former  reveals  traces  of  eariier  traditions 
most  inofoundly  different  as  regards  thought  and  contents.   It 

The  sympathies  of  these  traditions  are  as  snggestive  as  their  presence 
ill  the  canonkal  history,  whkh,  it  must  be  remembered,  ultimatdy 
pasted  through  the  hands  of  Jodaean  compilerB. 
.  *  Neh.  iii.  9,  14:  lee  Meyer,  pp.  mkS  4do:  S.  A.  Cook.  Critual 
Nous  M  O.T.  Historv,  p.  sf  n.  2.  white  the  evidence  points  to  an 
early  close  relationship  among  S.  Pskstinian  groups  (Edom.  Ishmad, 
&c;  d.  Meyer,  p.  446).  there  are  many  allusKms  to  subsequent 
tresiicherous  attacks  which  made  Edom  execrable.  Here  again 
biblical  criticism  cannot  at  present  determine  precisely  when  or 

Sredsdy  why  the  changed  attitude  began;  lee  Edom;  Jews, 
I  so,  23.  .... 

« Although  the  movement  reflected  in  z  Chron.  IL  is  scarcely 
pre-exilic.  yet  naturally  there  had  always  been  a  dose  relatkm 
between  Judah  and  the  south,  as  the  Assyrian  inscription^  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  8th  century  b.c.  indicate. 
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1>  DM  othcrviie  when  one  1oal»  btlaw  tbe  UxUtional  blit«y 
cluwhcrc  (r.i.  SunucI,  Kings).  An  expLuution  may  he  lound  in 
the  vidniluda  of  the  age.  The  movement  itom  the  louth, 
which  tttna  to  iccouat  Foi  i  cODsidenble  cycle  of  the  pitriuchil 
ttaditioni.  beiongi  lo  the  s^  itler  the  downfall  nf  the  Iinelite 
•nd(l&ter)the  Judaein  monuchia  when  (here  sere  vital  politicil 
and  social  changea.  Tbe  removal  of  prominent  inhabitants,  by 
Aisyria  and  Later  by  Babylonia,  the  inlroduction  of  colonists 
from  distant  lands,  and  the  movements  of  restless  trifir*  Around 
Palestine  were  more  [alal  to  the  continuity  of  uuatwotthy 


D  the 


if  populi 


bought.     Nea 


conditioBB  arose  sa  the  population  «aa  nocganlied,  a  neir  Isiad 
daimed  to  be  ihe  hein  of  the  past  (cf,  t-i-  the  Samaiilaos,  Ear.  iv. 
1,  Joseph.  Anli^.  1i.  14,  3;  li.  S,  6).  and  not  until  after  tbttt 
vicissitudes  did  the  hook  of  Genesis  begin  to  assume  its  present 
ihape.'  (Sec  Jews;  Palesiihe^  Hiilory.) 

The  abow  pagH  handle  only  the  mare  important  detaHa  for  the 
study  dI  a  book  which,  aa  re)(anli  content!  and  litcrmry  hlilory, 

uid  nviiion  excrpKd)  whsh  were  aceanble  10  the  LaA  compLEer 
in  the  paat4]dlic  age.  Meet  ciitics  have  ijtcUncd  10  date  Ihae 
aourcea  U  and  E)  at  early  as  poatibte,  whereat  tbe  admitted  pmence 
of  teeondary  and  of  rdatively  late  pawget  («.f.  iviii,  33  tQq..J; 
xxii,,  EJ  thowt  that  one  mutt  work  hack  Irom  the  tourceaat  koowri 
In  P'a  age,  and  that  one  on  rely  only  upon  thoie  criteria  which 
can  be  appnnimaielv  daiid,  k  i>  uiual  lo  regard  ifae  mure  primiilve 
chancur  olj  and  E»t  a  mark  of  antiquily:  but  tir'-  = ■■-- 


nnval  e£  pfimidve  mode*  ol 


oTlboughl  and  _.  ,_r 

culcuied  dielee.    It  b  also  reeocaiied  that 
'  it  and  noa-Deuleronomic.  but  it  bat 

crthe  DeuEeronomk  reform  of  Jqdab  (s  Kingsksii.  icq.>.  land  E 
■le  U vuinically  alnort  identical  Qa  eeoirui  to  P),  and  differ  from 
P  in  feicuRa  which  art  often  act  of  ehranala0cal  but  at  eociolofical 
sifiuficaDc*  ^.f-  the  meatalltv  of  the  writera).    Their  laaguage  u 

trout  the  north  {f^i.  Judbica  v.,  ttoriea  of  Eliiah  and  Elitba),  arid . 
dkeir  stylistic  vanatkHia  may  be,  ■■  Gunkcl  tuggeBtt,  tiK  raaiii  of  a 

district  or  raion ;  for  Ibb  district  one  would  look  Lq  die  wghbour- 
hood  of  Jeruialem,  Tbe  concluiion  that  P'a  nirrativtt  andl^wt  in 
the  Pentateuch  arc  poM-eiilic  wu  fouod  fay  biblical  ichalan  to  be 
■  necessary  cofiection  toihc  orisinal  hypatlieiu  of  Ci*f  (1866)  thai 
ftntrrtma  were  to  be  icUiml  (with  J  and  E)  at  an  early  date. 

•ubject-manR,  J.  Eand  P  repreeentiog  tbe  tame  trend  of  tradition. 
But  by  Rill  aicriblna  J  and  E  at  written  touTcet  to  about  the  glh 
•c  Bth  ocatury  (ladlvtdual  (qnnioa  Tarira),  many  diffoillie*  and 
loCQDsateBcice  are  involved-  Tbe  prevent  J  and  E  rtflKt  a  rv- 
aharnnff  and  feadjuatmeiit  of  earlier  trwlitian  which  ia  found  flse- 
«  BUQestioB  th*t  they 


^ "allly'date  (jTo^.PrMtm  tfOiSTT^  1 

pp.  J16,  J4S.  )S4,  375  eeq-.  Syl.    By  »d>i"tiing  poaaible  ee- 
in  the  aoat4dlic  age  IpiL  Jlo,  tfig.  175  acq-),  '^  -*— — «-a._  . 
Rcalla  the  old  legend  that  Earn  rewrote  the 
xiv.J  and  thus  restomd  the  Law  which  had 
jhniiigh  theaady  Chrfatian  Fi'"     — '- 


Ih  of  Paleatlne.  if  leu  il 


pp.  9  nH,..  ar  93.  and  (<"]J^  P'  .'»*■  «S'  » 

Iwpcrcriticil.  irndevant,  and  snprrlicial  obieciioi 
(fit  UtMuy  ud  bittoriol  erittdni  of  CeoesB. 


point  the  mott  notable  ar 

.  9e«t  for  tbe  ofdinary  reader;  that  ot  A. 
Dillmann  <6th  ed..  Eng.  mna.)  ji  more  technical,  that  ol  W,  fj. 
BcnneR  (^InJiiry  £iMi)  ii  more  conciae  and  papular.  G.j.SpurreU. 
Han  imlUTtxt<i  Ganjii.  and  C.  1.  Ball  <in  lUupl't  Sairri  Broil 
el  He  O.  T.)  appal  to  Hebrew  KudcnlL  W.  E.  Addil.  DecamimO 
e/tlu  HaateTuk,  Carpenter  and  Haifml.Baiteraby,  Tin  Hetatttuk, 
and  C.  F.  Kent,  Saieiruifi  af  HtWew  Hiitury,  an  more  iaporuoi 
lor  tbe  literary  analytia.  J.^el1baiiKn->  tkcich  in  hii  Pialq.  u 
Hill,  tf  /rrod  (Eng.  trans.,  rai.  1S9-341)  ia  admirable,  aa  alto  it  the 
general  Introduction  (trans,  by  W^  IT  Carruih,  igtrj)  a  H.  Cunkd't 
valuable  commentary-  Of  recent  works  beanngupon  tbe  aubiect- 
matter  reference  may  be  made  to  ],  P.  FetertTEarly  firtnw  Slary 
Ugat),  A.  R.  Gordon,  Early  TriJitiimi  el  Ctneia  (1907}.  nnd 
T.K.Ch^.rr<ul>lrflaiud&fiffirf^.«nl/in<J(t907l.  Spe^ 


mu«  be  niade  of  EdiialdMey^and  B.  Lutiiw''tl 
iimilileii  and  iliri  Nailiiarildmmi  Ugo6)  [be  pnarnt  wnter  ■ 
^bted  for  many  valuable  luggeniDna  and  hlnia.  Fuller  hiblio- 
gmpbical  information  will  be  found  in  the  workt  already  mentioned, 
in  the  articles  in  the  Ency^Dii.  (G.F.  Moore),  and  HaHingi'iDut. 
(G.  A.  Sadth),  and  in  lb*  volume  by  J.  Skinner  in  the  daboraie  nod 
encyclopaedic  JuMnasliwi'CnluiJ&riii.  (S.A.C.) 

OBHBT.  lypioilly  •  wutb  Enn^iean  arahnmus  "■■— "il 
refer*ble  to  the  Kieerridu  or  family  of  civets,  but  also  taken  to 
include  several  allied  spedes  fram  Afrin  The  tme  gcDct 
(CrneUa  Hi/foru  or  GtnOa  tmOa)  o«uta  througluut  the  tnuth 


>IEuiu| 


ihAfiic 


bclnr 


Tbe  Genet  (finuUa  nJgoru). 

body,  i>  linged  with  black  and  white.   The  genet  Ii  nn  in  the 

south  of  France,  but  commons  in  Spain,  irtiere  it  frequent*  the 
banks  of  atreatns,  and  feeds  on  small  "■■"*"***■  and  birdL  It 
differs  from  tbe  Hue  civetB  in  that  Ibe  ami  poucb  ii  *  uere 
depression,  and  contalnt  only  1  faint  trace  ol  the  U^y  chancier- 
istic  odour  of  the.  fonocr.  In  south-western  £uit^  and  North 
Africa  it  it  sought  fat  its  soft  and  beautifully  qutted  (ur.  In 
some  parts  of  Europe,  the  genet,  which  is  ea^y  tamed,  is  kept 
like  a  cat  for  destroying  mi«  and  other  vermin. 

GENEVA,  a  dly  ot  Ontario  county,  New  York,  U5  A,  at  the 
N.  end  of  Seneca  Lake,  about  s"  m.  S.E.  of  Rochester.  Pop. 
(1890)  7SSJ;  ([(oo)  10433  W  whom  igi6  were  fordjn-bom); 
(1910  oniui)  11,146.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York  Central 
li  Hudson  River,  and  Ibe  Lehigh  Valley  railways,  and  by  the 
Cayuga  ti  Seneca  Canal.  It  is  an  attractively  built  dly,  and  has 
lOodtDiDenl  springs.  UBlt,tinware,  flour  sad  (riK-milliindiKlS^ 
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Mien,  stoves  and  nmges,  optical  8upi>Iie8»  wall-ptper,  cereab, 
canned  goods,  cutleiy,  tin  cans  and  wagons  are  manufactiutd, 
and  thexi^  are  also  extensive  nurseries.  The  total  value  of  the 
Cactoiy  product  in  2905  was  l4*95z»964»  ui  increase  of  83*3  % 
since  1900.  Geneva  has  a  public  library,  a  city  hospital  and 
hygienic  institute.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  of  Hobart  College  (non- 
sertarian),  which  was  first  planned  in  x8xa,  was  foimded  in  xSaa 
(the  majority  of  its  incorporators  being  members  of  the  Protestant 
Epboopal  church)  as  successor  to  Goieva  Academy,  received  a 
full  charter  as  Geneva  College  in.  iSas,  and  was  renamed 
Hobart  Free  College  in  1853  and  Hobart  College  in  z86o,  ih 
honour  of  Bishop  John  Henry  Hobart.  The  college  had  in  2908- 
1909 107  students,  a  1  instructors,  and  a  library  of  50^000  volumes 
and  15,000  pamphlets.  A  co-ordinate  woman's  college,  the 
William  Smith  school  for  women,  o^iened  in  1908,  was  endowed  in 
1906  by  William  Smith  of  Geneva,  who  at  the  same  time  provided 
for  a  Hall  of  Sdence  and  for  further  instruction  in  science, 
especially  in  biology  and  psychology.  In  x888  the  Smith  Observa- 
tory was  built  at  Geneva,  being  maintainrd  by  William  Smith, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  Dr  William  Robert  Brooks,  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Hobut  College.  The  municipality  owns  its  water- 
supply  system.  Geneva  was  first  settled  about  1787  almost  on 
the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  Kanadasega,  which  was  destroyed 
in  X779  during  Gen.  John  Sullivan's  ea^Mdition  against  the 
Imfians  in  western  New  York.  It  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1898. 

GBHKVA  (Fr.  CmiM,  Ger.  Genf,  ItaL  Cimgtra,  Late  Lat. 
Ge^MJia,  though  Genava  in  good  Latin),  a  dty  and  canton  of 
Switsctland,  situated  at  the  extreme  south-west  comer  both  of 
the  country  aixi  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  or  Lake  LemaiL  The 
canton  is,  save  Zug,  the  smallest  in  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
while  the  dty,  k>ng  the  most  populous  in  the  land,  is  now  sur- 
passed by  Zttridi  and  by  Basel 

The  canton  has  an  area  of  xo8*98q.  m.,  of  which  88*5  sq.  m.  are 
dassed  as  "  productive  "  (forests  covering  9*9  sq.  m.  and  vine- 
yards 6*8  sq.  m.,  the  rest  being  cultivated  land).  Of 
the  **  unproductive  "  ao'j  sq.  m.,  xi}  are  accounted  for 
by  that  portion  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  which  belongs  to 
the  canton.  It  is  entirdy  surrounded  by  French  territory  (the 
department  of  Ibute  Savoie  lying  to  the  south,  and  that  otthe 
Ain  to  the  west  and  the  north),  save  for  about  3I  m.  on  the 
extreme  north,  where  it  borders  on  the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaud. 
The  Rhone  flows  through  it  from  east  to  west,  and  then  along  its 
south-west  edge,  the  total  length  of  the  river  in  or  within  the 
canton  being  about  13  m.,  as  it  is  very  sinuous.  The  turbid  Arve  is 
by  far  iu  largest  tributary  (left),  and  flows  from  the  snows  of  the 
chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  only  other  affluent  of  any  size  being 
the  London  (right).  Market  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards 
occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil  (outside  the  dty),  the 
apparent  fertility  of  which  is  laxgdy  due  to  the  unremitting 
industry  of  the  inhabitants.  In  X90Z  there  were  6586  cows, 
3881  horses,  2468  swine  and  2048  bee-hives  in  the  canton. 
Besides  building  materials,  such  9a  sandstone,  slate,  &c.,  the  only 
mineral  to  be  found  within  the  canton  is  bituminous  shale,  the 
products  of  which  can  be  used  for  petroleum  and  asphalt.  The 
broad-gauge  railways  in  the  canton  have  a  length  of  x8|  m.,  and 
indude  bits  of  the  main  lines  towards  Paris  and  Lausanne  (for 
Bern  or  the  Simpk>n),  while  there  are  also  72I  m.  of  electric 
tramways.  The  canton  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion in  1815  only,  and  ranks  as  the  junior  of  the  sa  cantons. 
In  1815-1816  it  was  created  by  adding  to  the  old  territory 
belonging  to  the  dty  (just  around  it,  with  the  outlying  districtsof 
Jussy,  Gcnthod,  Satigny  and  Cartigny)  16  communes  (to  the  south 
and  east,  induding  Carouge  and  ChCne)  ceded  by  Siavoy,  and  6 
communes  (to  the  north,  induding  Versoix),  cut  off  from  the 
French  district  of  Gf  x. 

In  1900  there  were,  not  counting  the  dty,  27,813  inhabitants 
in  the  canton,  or,  induding  the  dty,  133,609,  the  city  alone  having 
thus  a  popuUtion  of  104,796.  (In  the  following  statistics  those 
for  the  dty  are  endosed  within  brackets.)  In  1900  this  popular 
tioo  was  thus  dividMl  in  point  of  religion:  Romanists,  67,x6a 
(49,965),  Protestants,  6a,4oo  (52,121),  and  Jews  1x19  (xo8x). 


In  point  of  language  109,741  (84,159)  were  French-speaking, 
tZMl  (13,004)  German-speaking,  and  7345  (^574)  Italian- 
speaking,  while  there  were  also  89  (76)  Romonsch- 
speaking  persons.  More  remarkable  are  the  results  as 
to  nationality:  45>550  (31,607)  were  (knevese  dtixens, 
and  36,4x5  (30,582)  Swiss  dtiaens  of  other  cantons. 
Of  the  5'i<^  (43,607)  foreigners,  there  were  34.277  (a6,ox8) 
French,  jo,ax  x  (91  a6)  Italians,  4653  (4383)  subjecU  of  the  German 
empire,  583  (468)  British  subjects,  83a  (777)  Russians,  and  a85 
(a5x)  dtiaens  of  the  United  Sutes  oi  America.  In  the  canton 
there  were  xo^8ax  (5683)  inhabited  houses,  while  the  number 
of  separate  households  was  35,450  (a8,6ax).  Two  points  as  to 
these  statistics  deserve  to  be  wAcL  The  number  of  foreign 
residents  is  steadily  rising,  for  in  2900  there  were  only  79,965 
(6a,x89)  Swiss  in  aU  as  against  53,644  (43,607)  foreigners.  Oat 
result  0^  this  foreign  ImmigFation,  particularly  from  France  and 
Italy,  has  been  the  rapid  inciease  of  Romanists,  who  now  form 
the  majority  in  the  canton,  while  in  the  dty  they  were  still 
slightly  less  numerous  than  the  Protestants  in  1900;  later 
(local)  statistics  give  in  the  Caxtton  75400  Romanists  to* 64,200 
Protestants,  -and  in  the  dty  52,638  Romanists  to  5x,aax  Pro- 
testants, (jeneva  has  always  been  a  favourite  residence  of 
foreigners,  thou^  few  can  ever  have  eiQ>ected  to  hear  that  the 
"  protestant  Rome  "  has  now  a-  Romanist  majority  as  regards 
its  inhabitants.  Galiffe  {Genim  kist.  et  onktolog.)  estimates 
the  p<^Milation  in  1356  at  5800,  and  in  X404  at  6490,  in  both 
cases  within  the  fortifications.  In  1536  the  old  dty  acquired  the 
outlying  districts  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  the  suburb  of 
St  Gervais  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Rhone,  so  that  in  1545  the 
number  is  given  as  13,500,  reduced  by  1572  to  ix,ooo.  After 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (X685)  it  rose,  by  X698, 
to  x6,{;f34.  Thenceforward  the  progress  was  fairly  steady: 
x8,5oo  (17x1);  34>7i3  (1782);  26,140  (1789).  After  the  creation 
of  the  canton  (18x5)  the  numbers  were  (those  Ua  the  dty  are 
endosed  within  bradcets)  48,489  (35,289),  the  dty  rising  in  X837 
to  33,7x4,  and  in  1843  to  36,452.  The  result  of  the  Federal 
censuses  (begun  in  1850)  are  as  follows:  in  X850, 64,146  (42,127); 
in  x86o,  82,876  (59,826);  in  1870,  88,79X  (65,606);  in  x88o, 
99,7x2  (76,X97),  and  in  x888, 105,509  (81,407). 

The  canton  comprises  3  administrative  districts:  the  xj 
communes  on  the  ri^t  bank  and  the  34  on  the  left  bank  each 
form  one,  while  the  dty  pr(^)er,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  forms  one  district  and  one  commune.  From 
x8x5  to  1842  the  dty  and  the  cantonal  government 
was  the  same.  But  at  that  date  the  dty  obtained  its  inde- 
pendence, and  Is  now  ruled  by  a  town  coundl  of  41  members, 
and  an  executive  of  5  members,  the  dection  in  each  case  bdng 
made  direct  by  the  dtixens,  and  the  term  of  office  bdng  4  years. 
The  existing  cantonal  constitution  dates,  in  Boost  of  its  main 
features,  from  1847.  The  legislature  or  Grand  ConseU  (now  com- 
posed of  xoo  members)  is  dected  (in  the  proporti<m  of  x  member 
for  every  xooo  inhabitants  or  fraction  over  500)  for  3  years 
by  a  direct  popular  vote,  subject  (since  X892)  to  the  prindples 
of  proportional  representation,  while  the  executive  or  cotueil 
d^ttal  (7  members)  is  elected  (no  proportional  representation) 
by  a  popular  vote  for  3  years.  By  the  latest  enactmenu  (one 
dating  from  1905)  2500  dtizens  can  daim  a  vote  ("  facultative 
referendum  ")  as  to  any  legislative  project,  or  can  exerdse  the 
"  right  of  initiative  "  as  to  any  such  project  or  as  to  the  revision 
of  the  cantonal  constitution.  The  canton  sends  a  members 
(dected  by  a  popular  vote)  to  the  Federal  StStideratk,  and  7  tff 
the  Federal  Natumalraih. 

The  Consistory  rules  the  Established  Protestant  (Church,  and 
is  now  composed  of  31  members,  25  bdng  laymen  and  6  (formerly 
1 5)  denes,  while  the  "  venerable  company  of  pastors "  j^g^uha. 
(pastors  actually  holding  cures)  has  greatly  lost  its 
former  importance  and  can  now  only  submit  proposab  to  the 
Consbtory.  The  (Hiristian  Catholic  Church  is  also  established  " 
at  Geneva  (since  1873)  and  is  governed  by  the  conseil  supirUw, 
composed  of  25  lay  members  and  5  derics.  No  other  religious 
denominations  are  "  established  "  at  Geneva.  But  the  Romanists 
(who  form  x3  %  of  the  electors)  are  steadfly  growing  in  numbers 
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mnd  in  infltifnce,  while  the  Christian  CathoUci  are  lodttg  ground 
impidly,  the  hi^est  number  of  votes  received  by  a  candidate 
for  the  €onseU  supSrieur  having  UJkn  from  3003  ^  1874  to  806 
in  1890  and  507  in  1906,  while  they  are  abandoning  the  country 
churdies  (some  were  lost  as  early  as  1892)  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  Romanists  in  the  course  of  the  KuUurkampf. 

The  fain  of  Geneva  (held  4  times  a  year)  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  1263,  and  attained  the  heiight  df  their  prosperity  about 
gg^ggi^^  1450,  hut  declined  after  Louis  XI/s  grants  of  1462- 
1463  in  favour  of  the  fairs  of  Lyons.  Among  the 
diief  artides  brought  flb  these  lairs  (which  were  largely  fre- 
4|ucnted  by  Italian,  French  and  Swiss  merchants)  were  doth, 
silk,  armour,  groceries,  wine,  timber  and  salt,  th^  last  coming 
mafaily  from  I^vence.  The  manufacturers  of  («eneva  formed 
in  1487  no  fewer  than  38  gilda,  tnduding  tailors,  hatters,  mercers, 
weavers,  tanners,  saddle-makers,  furriers,  shoe-makers,  painters 
on  gUss,  &C.  Goldsmiths  are  mentioned  as  early  as  XS90. 
Printing  was  introduced  in  1478  by  Steinschaber  of  Schweinfurth, 
and  flourished  much  in  the  i6th  oentuxy,  though  the  rigorous 
supervision  exercised  by  the  Consistory  greatly  hampered  the 
E^ennes  (Stq>hanus)  in  their  enterprises.  Nowadays  the  best 
known  hidustry  at  (kneva  is  that  of  watchmaking,  which  was 
introduced  in  1587  by  Charles  Cusin  of.Autun,  and  two  years 
later  regulations  as  to  the  trade  were  issued.  In  1685  there  were 
in  Geneva  xoo  master  watchmakers,  employing  300  work-people, 
who  turned  out  5000  pieces  a  year,  while  in  1760  this  trade 
emplojred  4000  work-people.  Of  recent  jrears  its  prosperity 
has  diminished  greatly,  so  that  the  watchmaking  And  jewelry 
trades  in  1902  numbered  respectivdy  but  38  and  3a  of  the  394 
establishments  in  Geneva  which  were  subject  to  the  factory 
laws.  Latdy,  huge  establishments  have  been  constructed  for 
the  utilization  of  the  power  contained  in  the  Rhone.  The  local 
commerce  of  Geneva  is  much  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  dty  is 
nearly  entirdy  surrounded  by  "  freexones,"  in  which  no  customs 
duties  are  levied,  though  tLe  districts  are  politically  French: 
this  privilege  was  given  to  Gez  in  1814,  and  to  the  Savoyard 
districts  in  i860,  when  they  were  also  neutralized. 

Considering  the  small  sizeof  Geneva,  till  recently,it  is  surprising 
bow  many  cdebrated  persons  have  been  connected  with  it  as 
natives  or  as  residents.  Hereareafewoftheprindpal, 
wpedal  articles  being  devoted  to  many  of  them  in  this 
work.  In  the  i6th  century,  besides  CalWn  and  Bonivard, 
we  have  Isaac  Casaubon,  the  scholar;  Robert  and  Henri  Estlenne, 
the  printers,  and,  from  1572  to  1574,  Joseph  Scaliger  himself, 
though  but  for  a  short  time.  J.  J.  Rousseau  is,  of  course,  the 
great  Geneveae  of  the  i8th  century.  At  that  period,  and  in  the 
19th  century,  (Geneva  was  a  centre  of  light,  especially  in  the  case 
of  various  of  the  physical  sdenccs.  Among  the  sdentific 
cdebrities  were  de  Saussure,  the  most  many-sided  of  all;  de 
CandoUe  and  Boissier,  the  botanists;  Alphonse  Favre  and 
Necker,  the  geologists;  Marignac,  the  chemist;  Dduc,  the 
physicist,  and  Plantamour,  the  astronomer.  Charles  Bonnet 
was  both  a  sdentific  man  and  a  philosopher,  while  Amid  bdonged 
to  the  latter  dass  only.  Pradier  and  Chaponni^,  the  sculptors ; 
Arlaud,  Diday  and  CaUme,  the  artists;  Bfallet,  who  revealed 
Scandinavia  to  the  literary  world;  Necker,  the  minister; 
Sismondi,  the  historian  of  the  Italian  republics;  GeneralDufour, 
author  of  the  great  survey  which  bears  the  name  of  the  "  Dufour 
Map,"  have  each  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Of  a  less 
severe  type  were  Cherbuliez,  the  novelist;  TOpffer,  who  spread 
a  taste  for  pedestrianism  among  Swiss  youth;  Duchosal,  the 
poet;  Marc  Monnier,  the  litterateur;  not  to  mention  the  names 
of  any  persons  still  living,  or  of  politicians  of  any  date. 

The  dty  of  Geneva  is  situated  at  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name,  whence  the  "  arrowy 
Rhone  "  flows  westwards  under  the  seven  bridges  by 
^HS^  which  the  two  halves  of  the  town  communicate  with 
h.Mfi^f,  each  other.  To  the  south  is  the  valley  of  the  Arve 
(descending  from  the  snows  of  the  Mont  Blanc  chain), 
which  unites  with  that  of  the  Rhone  a  little  below  the  town; 
while  behind  the  Arve  the  grey  and  barren  rocks  of  the  Petit 
SaUve  rise  like  a  wall,  which  in  turn  is  overtopped  by  the  distant 


and  ethereal  snows  of  Mont  Blanc  Yet  the  actual  site  of  the 
town  is  not  as  picturesque  as  that  of  several  other  spots  in 
Switzerland.  Though  the  cathedral  crowns  the  hillock  itmnd 
which  dusters  the  old  part  of  the  town,  a  large  portion  of  the 
newer  fbwn  is  built  on  the  alluvial  flata  on  dther  bank  of  the 
Rhone.  Since  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  in  1849  the 
town  has  extended  in  every  direction,  and  particularly  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhone.  It  possesses  imuiy  edifices,  publie 
and  private,  which  are  handsome  or  degant,  but  it  haa  almost 
nothing  to  which  the  memory  reverts  as  a  masterpiece  of  arcfai- 
tecturalart.  It  is  possible  tW  this  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  artistic 
blight  of  the  Calvinism  which  so  long  dominatel  the  town.  But, 
whfle  lacking  the  medieval  appearance  of  Fribouxg  or  Bern,  or 
Sion  or  Coire,  the  great  number  of  modem  fine  buildings  in 
Geneva,  hotels,  villas,  &c.,  gives  it  an  air  of  prosperity  and 
comfort  that  attracts  many  viators,  thou^  on  others  nwdem 
French  ardiitecture  produces  a  blinding  ^Uue.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  broad  quays  along  the  river,  while  public  gardens 
afford  grateful  shade. 

The  cathedral  (Protestant)  of  St  Pierre  is  the  finest  of  the  older 
buildings  in  the  dty,  but  is  a  second-rate  building,  thou^  as 
E.  A.  Freeman  remarks,  "  it  is  an  excellent  nrample  of  a  smafl 
cathedral  of  its  own  style  and  plan,  with  unusually  little  later 
alteratioiL"  The  hillock  on  which  it  rises  was  no  doubt  the  site  of 
earlier  churches,  but  the  present  Transittonal  building  dates  only 
from  the  12th  and  Z3th  centuries,  wluleits  portico  was  built  in  thie 
i8th  century,  after  the  modd  of  the. Pantheon  at  Rome.  It 
contains  a  few  sq>Uchral  monuments,  removed  from  the  doktera 
(pulled down  in  i72x),anda  fine  modon organ,  but  the  historical 
old  bell  La  CUmmce  has  been  replaced  by  a  newer  and  larger  one 
which  bears  the  same  name.  More  interesting  than  the  churdi 
itsdf  is  the  adjoining  chapd  of  the  Maccabees,  built  in  the  xsth 
century,  and  recently  restored.  Near  the  cathedral  are  the 
arsenal  (now  housing  the  historical  museum,  in  which  are  pre- 
served many  relics  of  the  "  Escalade  "  of  1602,  induding  the 
famous  ladders),  and  the  malson  de  ville  or  town  halL  The  Utter 
building  is  first  mentioned  in  1448,  but  most  of  the  present 
building  dates  from  far  later  times,  though  the  quaint  paved 
spiral  pathway  (taking  the  place  of  a  staircase  in  the  interior)  was 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  In  the  ScUe  du  Conseii 
d*£tai  some  curious  15th-century  frescoes  have  latdy  been 
discovered,  while  the  old  Salle  des  Festios  is  now  kiwwn  as  the 
Salle  del'Aiabama,  in  memory  of  the  arbitration  tribunal  of  1872. 
In  the  15th-century  Tour  Baudet,  adjoinuag  the  Town  Hall,  are 
preserved  the  rich  archives  of  the  dty.  Not  far  away  is  the 
pahus  de  justice,  built  in  1709  as  a  hospital,  but  used  as  a  court 
house  since  1858.  On  the  Ue  in  the  Rhone  stands  the  tower 
(built  c.  z  219)  of  the  old  castle  belonging  to  the  lushop.  Among 
the  modem  buildings  we  may  mention  the  following:  the 
University(  founded  ini  559,  but  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  University 
in  1873  only),  the  Ath6n£e,  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  the 
Victoria  Hall  (k  concert  hall,  presented  in  1904  to  the  dty  by 
Mr  Barton,  formerly  H.B.M.  's  Consul) ,  the  theatre,  the  Salle  dc  la 
Reformation  (for  religious  lectures  and  popular  concerts),  the 
B&timent  Electoral,  the  Russian  church  and  the  new  post  office. 
At  present  the  museums  of  various  kinds  at  Geneva  are  widely 
dispersed,  but  a  huge  new  building  in  course  of  constmction  ( x  906) 
will  ultimatdy  house  most  of  them.  The  Mus^  Rath  conuins 
pictures  and  sculptures;  the  Muste  Fol,  antiquities  of  various 
dates;  the  Mus£e  des  Arts  Dfcoratifs,  inter  aliOt  a  fine  collection  of 
prints;  the  Musfe  Industriel,  industrial  objects  and  models;  the 
Mus^  Archdologique,  prehistoric  and  archaeological  remains;  the 
Musded'HistoireNaturelle,  scientific  collections;  and  the  Musfe 
Epigraphique,  a  considerable  number  of  inscriptions.  Some  way 
out  of  the  town  is  the  Mua^  Ariana  (extensive  art  collections), 
left ,  wiiha  fine  park,  in  1890  to  the  city  by  a  rich  dtizen,  GusUve 
Revilliod.  The  public  library  is  in  the  university  buildings  and 
contains  many  valuable  MSS.  and  printed  books.  Geneva  boasts 
also  of  a  fine  observatory  and  of  a  number  of  technical  schools 
(watchmaking,  chemistry,  medidne,  commerce,  fine  arts,  ftc). 
some  of  which  are  really  annexes  of  the  university,  which  in  June 
Z906  was  attended  by  1158  matriculated  studenu,  of  whom  903 
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were  non-Swiss,  the  Russians  (475  in  number)  focming  the 
majority  of  the  foreign  students.  Geneva  is  well  supplied  with 
duuritable  institutions,  hospitals,  ftc  Among  other  remailable 
sights  of  the  city  may  be  mentioned  the  great  hydraulic  establish- 
ment (built  1882-1899)  of  the  Forces  Molrius  du  Rhdne  (turbines), 
the  singular  monument  set  up  to  the  memory  of  the  late  duke  of 
Brunswick  who  left  h£s  fortune  to  the  dty  in  1873,  and  the  lie 
Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  now  connected  with  the  Pont  des  Bergues. 
The  house  occupied  by  Rousseau  is  No.  40  in  the  Grand'  Rue, 
while  No.  13  in  the  same  street  is  on  the  site  of  Calvin's  house, 
though  not  the'actual  dwelling  inhabited  by  him. 

The  real  name  of  the  dty  is  Gmasa,  that  being  the  form  under 
which  it  appears  in  almost  all  the  known  documents  up  to  the 
7th  century,  a.d.,  the  variation  Cemta  (which  has  led  to 
great  confusion  with  Genoa)  being  also  found  in  the  6th 
century.  But  Geneva  and  Gehenna  are  of  later  date.  The  first 
mention  of  the  dty  is  made  by  Caesar  {BeU,  GaUi.  i.  6-7)  who  tells 
us  that  it  was  the  last  oppidum  of  the  AUobroges,  and  the  nearest 
to  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
bridge  that,  for  military  reasons,  he  was  forced  to  destroy. 
Inscriptions  of  later  date  state  that  it  was  only  a  viau  of  the 
Viennese  province,  while  mentioning  the  fact  that  a  gild  of 
boatmen  flourished  there.  But  the  many  Roman  remains  found 
on  the  original  site(in  the  region  of  the  cathedral)  of  the  dty  show 
that  it  must  have  been  of  some  importance,  and  that  it  possessed 
a  considerable  commerce.  About  400  the  NolUia  Gattiantm  calls 
it  a  cimUu  (so  that  it  then  had  a  munidpal  administration  of  its 
own),  and  reckons  it  as  first  among  those  of  the  Viennese.  Prob- 
ably this  rise  in  dignity  was  connected  with  the  establishment  of  a 
bishop's  see  there,  the  first  bishop  certainly  known,  Isaac,  being 
heard  of  about  400  in  a  letter  addressed  by  St  Eucherius  to 
Salvius,  while,  in  450;  a  letter  of  St  Leo  states  that  the  see  was 
then  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishopric  of  Vienne.  It  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  some  ground  for  the  local  tradition  that 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  this  region  by  Dionysius  and 
Paracodus,  who  successively  occupied  the  see  of  Vienne,  but 
another  tradition  that  the  first  bishop  was  named  St  Nasarius 
rests  on  a  confusion,  as  that  saint  belongs  to  Genoa  and  not  to 
Geneva. 

About  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  a.d.  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Burgundians,  who  hdd  it  as  late  as  527  (thus 
leaving  no  room  for  any  occupation  by  the  Ostrogoths),  and  in 
534  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  The  Burgundian  kings 
seem  to  have  made  Geneva  one  of  their  ptindpal  residences,  and 
the  Netitio  (above  named)  tells  us  that  the  dty  was  restanraia  by 
Ring  Gundibald  (d.  5x6)  which  is  generally  supposed  to  mean 
that  he  first  surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  the  dty  then  comprising 
little  more  than  the  hUl  on  which  the  present  cathedral  stands. 
That  building  is  of  course  of  much  later  date,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  when  (e.  513-5x6)  Sigtsmund,  son  of  King  Gundibald,  built 
a  stone  church  on  the  site,  it  took  the  place  of  an  earlier  wooden 
church,  constructed  on  Roman  foundations,  aD  three  layers 
being  dearly  visible  at  the  present  day.  We  know  that  St 
Avitos,  archbishop  of  Vienne  (d.  518),  preached  a  sermon  (pre- 
served to  us)  at  the  dedication  of  a  church  at  Geneva  which  had 
been  built  on  the  site  of  one  burnt  by  the  enemy,  and  the  bits  of 
half'bumt  wood  found  in  the  second  of  the  two  layers  mentioned 
above,  seem  to  make  it  probable  that  the  reference  is  to  Sigis- 
mund's  church.  But  (jeneva  was  in  no  sense  one  of  the  great 
dties  of  the  region,  though  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Antenine 
Itinerary  and  in  the  Peutinger  Tahle  (both  4th  century  A.D.),  no 
doubt  owing  to  its  important  position  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
which  then  rose  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  original  dty 
stood.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why,  apart  from  some  passing 
aUnsions  (for  instance,  Charles  the  Great  hdd  a  ooundl  of  war 
there  in  773,  on  his  first  joumty  to  Italy),  we  hear  very  little 
about  it. 

In  1033,  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries,  it 
reverted  to  the  emperor  Conrad  11., who  was  crowned  king  at 
Payeme  in  1033,  and  in  1034  was  recognized  as  such  at  Geneva 
by  a  great  assembly  of  nobles  from  Germany,  Burgundy  and 
Italy,  this  rather  unwilling  surrender  signifying  the  union  of 


those  3  kingdoms.  It  is  sale!  that  Conrad  granted  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  dty  to  the  bishop,  who,  in  xx6a,  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  being  elected, 
from  ISIS,  by  the  chapter,  but,  after  14x8,  named  directly  by  tbe 
pope  himself. 

Like  many  other  prince-bishops,  the  ruler  of  Geneva  had  to 
defend  his  rights:  without  against  powerful  neighbours,  and 
within  against  the  rising  power  of  the  dtisens.  These  struggles 
constitute  the  entire  political  history  of  Geneva  up  to  about 
>535>  ^lien  a  new  epoch  of  uHrest  opens  with  the  adoption  of 
Protestantism.  The  first  foe  without  was  the  family  of  the  counts 
of  the  Genevois  (the  region  south  of  the'dty  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Annecy),  who  were  also  '*  protectors"  {adioocatt)  of  the 
church  of  Geneva,  and  are  first  hnrd  (^  in  the  xxth  and  xath 
centuries.  Their  influence  was  probably  never  stronger  than 
during  the  rule  as  bishop  (xix8-xxx9)  of  Guy,  the  brother  of  the 
reigning  count.  But  his  successor,  Humbert  de  Grammont, 
fesumed  the  grants  made  to  the  count,  and  in  i  z  25  by  the  Accord 
of  Seyssd,  the  count  fully  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the 
bishop.  A  fresh  struggle  under  Bishop  Ardutius  (1135-X185) 
ended  in  the  confirmation  by  Frederick  Barbarona,  as  emperor, 
of  the  position  of  the  bishop  as  subject  to  no  one  but  himself 
(z  1 53),  this  declaration  being  strengthened  by  the  devation  of  the 
bishop  and  his  successors  to  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  empire 
(116a), 

In  xaso  the  coimts  of  Savoy  first  appear  in  connexion  with 
Geneva,  being  mortgagees  of  the  Genevois  family,  and,  in  1263, 
practically  their  heirs  as  **  protectors  "  of  the  dty.  It  was  thus 
natural  that  the  dtizens  should  invoke  the  aid  of  Savoy  against 
their  bishop,  Robert  of  the  Genevois  (1276-1387).  But  Count 
Amadcus  of  Savoy  not  merdy  seized  (i  287)  the  castle  built  by  the 
bishops  (about  13x9)  on  the  lie,  but  also  (x388)  the  office  of 
ticedominus  [videmne],  the  official  throng  whom  the  bi^op 
exercised  his  minor  judicial  rights.  The  new  bishq>,  William  of 
Conflans  (1387-1395)  could  recover  ndthcr,  and  in  1390  had  to 
formally  recognize  tl«  position  of  Savoy  (which  was  thuslegalized) 
in  his  own  cathedral  dty.  It  was  during  this  struggle  that  about 
1387  (these  privileges  were  finally -sanctioned  by  the  hidiop  in 
1309)  the'dtizens  oiganized  themsdves  inta  a  commune  or 
corporation,  elected  4  syndics,  and  showed  thdr  independent 
podtion  by  causing  a  seal  for  the  dty  to  be  prepared.  The  bishop 
was  thutf  threatened  on  two  rides  by  foes  of  whon>  the  influence 
was  rising,  and  against  whom  his  struggles  were  of  no  avaiL  In 
1365  the  count  obtained  from  the  emperor  the  office  of  imperial 
vicar  over  Geneva,  but  the  next  bishop  William  of  Maroossay 
(1366-1377  :  he  began  the  construction  of  a  new  wall  round  tht 
greatly  extended  dty,  a  procew  not  completed  till  1438)  secured 
the  withdrawal  of  this  usurpation  (1366-1367),  whidi  the  count 
finally  renoimced  (1371).  Oat  of  that  blip's  successors, 
Adh&nar  Fabri  (1385-1388)  codified  and  confirmed  all  the 
franchises,  rights  and  privileges  of  the  dtizens  (1387),  this  grant 
bdng  the  Magna  Carta  of  the  dty  of  (jeneva.  In  1401  Amadeua 
Vni.  of  Savoy  boqght  the  county  of  the  Genevois,  as  the  dynasty 
of  its  rulers  had  become  extinct.  Geneva  was  now  suirounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  dominions  of  the  house  «f  Savoy. 

Amadeus  did  homage,  in  1405,  to  the  bishop  for  those  of  the 
newly  acquired  lands  which  he  hdd  from  the  bishop.  But,  after 
his  power  had  been  strengthened  by  his  devation  (14x7)  by  the 
emperor  to*  the  rank  of  a  duke,  and  by  his  succession  to  the 
prindpality  of  Piedmont  (14x8,  long  hdd  by  a  cadet  branch  of  his 
house),  Amadeus  tried  to  purchase  Geneva  from  its  bishop,  John 
of  Piefre-Sds^  t>r  RochetaiI16e  (1418-1433).  This  offer  was 
rdused  both  by  theJ>ishq[>  and  by  the  dtizens,  while  in  1430  the 
emperor  Sigismund  declared  that  he  alone  was  the  suzerain  of  the 
dty,  and  forbade  any  one  to  attack  it  or  harm  it  in  any  fashion. 
Od<Uy  enough  Amadeus  did  in  the  end  get  hold  of  the  dty,  for, 
having  been  elected  pope  under  the  name  of  Felix  V.,  be  named 
himself  to  the  vacant  see  of  Geneva  (1444),  and  kept  it,  after  his 
resignation  of  the  Papacy  in  1449,  till  his  death  in  1451.  For  the 
most  part  of  thb  period  he  resided  in  Geneva.  From  1451  to 
z  53  3  the  see  was  almost  continuously  hdd  by  a  cadet  of  the  bouse 
of  Savoy,  which  thus  treated  it  as  a  kind  <^  appange. 
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Most  probably  Geneva  would  soon  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  tbe  realms  of  the  house  of  Savoy  had  it  not  been  for  the 
appearance  of  a  new  protector  on  the  scene — the  Swiss  confedera- 
tion. In  the  early  xsth  century  the  town  of  Fribourg  made  an 
alliance  with  Geneva  for  commercial  purposes  (the  doth  ware- 
houses of  Fribourg  at  Geneva  being  enlarged  in  143a  and  X465), 
as  the  doth  manufactured  at  Fribou^  found  a  market  in  the 
fairs  of  Geneva  (which  are  mentioned  as  early  as  z26a,  and  were 
at  the  height  of  their  prosperity  about  2450).  The  duke,  however, 
was  no  better  inclined  towards  the  Swiss  than  towards  Geneva. 
He  strudc  a  blow  at  both,  when,  m  1462-1463,  he  induced  his  son- 
in-law,  Louis  XI.  of  France,  to  forbid  French  merchants  to  attend 
the  fairs  of  Geneva,  altmng  also  the  days  of  the  fairs  at  Lyons 
(established  in  i43oand  increased  in  number  in  1463)  so  as  to  make 
them  clash  with  those  fixed  for  the  fairs  of  Geneva.  This  nearly 
ruined  Geneva,  which,  too,  in  1477  had  to  pay  a  large  indem- 
nity to  the  Swiss  army  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  advanced  to  take  vengeance  on  the  dominions 
of  his  ally,  Yolande,  dowager  duchess  of  ^voy  and  sister  of  Louis 
XI.,  as  well  as  on  the  bishop  of  (Geneva,  her  brother-in-law.  But, 
after  this  payment,  the  bishop  made  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss. 
A  prolonged  attempt  was  made  (15x7*1530)  by  the  reigning  duke 
of  Savoy,  Charles  IIL  (i504-r553),  to  secure  Geneva  for  faia 
family,  at  first  with  the  help  of  his  bastard  cousin  John  (1513- 
1532),  the  Ust  of  his  house  to  hold  the  see.  In  this  struggle  the 
syndic,  Philibert  Berthelier,  succeeded  in  conduding  (15x9)  an 
alliance  with  Fribourg,  wUch,  however,  had  to  be  given  up 
almost  immediatdy.  It  split  the  dtisens  into  two  parties;  the 
EidgeHols  rdying  on  the  Swiss,  while  the  Mamdut  (mamdukes) 
supported  the  duke.  Berthelier  was  executed  in  25x9,  and  Am6 
Livrier  in  1524,  but  Bezaoson  Hugues  (d.x532)  tQ6k  their  place, 
and  in  x  526  succeeded  in  renewing  tbe  alliance  with  Fribourg  and 
adding  to  it  one  with  Bem«  This  much  enraged  the  duke,  who 
took  active  steps  against  the  dtiaens,  and  tried  (X527)  to  carry 
off  the  bishop,  Pierre  de  la  Bauma  (x52^x544),  who  sooa  found 
it  best  to  make  his  Mibmission. 

The  Genevese,  thus  abandoned  by  their  natural  protector, 
looked  to  the  Swiss  for  fadp.  They  sent  (October  1530)  a  con- 
siderable army  to  «ave  the  dty.  This  armed  intervention 
compelled  the  duke  to  ngn  the  treaty  of  St  Julien  (x9th  October) 
by  which  he  engaged  not  to  trouble  the  Genevese  any  more, 
agredng  that  if  he  did  so  tht  two  towns  of  Fribourg  and  Bern 
should  have  the  right  to  occupy  his  barony  of  Vaud.  The  two 
towns  also,  by  the  dedsicm  given  as  arbitrators  at  Payeme  (30th 
December  X530),  upheld  their  alliance  with  Geneva,  condemned 
the  duke  to  pay  all  the  e^>ense»of  the  war,  and  confirmed  the 
clause  as  to  their  right  to  occupy  Vaud;  ihey  also  surrounding 
the  tfzerdse  of  the  powers  of  vidamne  by  the  duke  with  so  many 
restrictions  that  in  1532  the  duke,  after  much  resistance,  formally 
agreed  to  recognize  the  alUance  of  Geneva  with  the  two  towns  and 
not  to  annoy  the  Genevese  any  more.  Thus  a  legal  tie  betweea 
Geneva  and  two  of  the  Swiss  cantons  was  established,  while  the 
duke  did  not  any  longer  venture  to  annoy  the  Genevese,  as  be  dung 
to  ids  fine  barony  of  Vaud.  In  the  course  of  this  struggle  (and 
especially  after  the  last  episcopal  ndomne  had  left  the  town  in 
X526)  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  dty  greatly  devdoped,  a 
froiitf  conieil  of  200  members  being  set  up  in  imitation  of  those  at 
Bern  and  at  Fribou^,  while  within  the  larger  assembly  there  was 
a  petit  amseU  of  60  members  for  more  confidential  business. 
Thus  X530  marks  the  date  at  which  Geneva  became  its  own 
mistress  within,  whUe  allied  externally  with  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tion. But  hardly  had  this  settlement  been  reached  when  a  fresh 
element  of  discord  threatened  to  wholly  upset  matters — the 
adoption  of  Protestant  prindples  by  the  city.  Just  bdore  this 
event,  however,  the  fortifications  were  once  more  (1554)  rebuilt 
(bits  still  remain)  and  extended  so  as  to  take  in  several  new 
suburbs,  induding  that  of  St  Gervab  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone  whidi,  till  then,  seems  to  have  been  unenclosed  (151  x~ 

15*7). 

In  t532  William  Farel,  a  Protestant  preacher  from  Dauphini, 
who  had  converted  Vaud,  &c.,  to  the  new  belief,  first  xame  to 
Geneva  and  settled  there  in  1533.    But  although  Bern  supported 


the  Reform,  Fribourg  did  not,  and  in  X534  withdrew  from  Its 
alliance  with  Geneva,  while  directly  afterwards  the  duke  of  Savoy 
made  a  fresh  attempt  to  seize  tbe  dty.  Oir  the  i oth  of  August 
X  535  the  Protestant  faith  was  formally  adopted  by  Geneva,  but 
an  offer  of  help  from  France  having  b<»en  refused,  as  tbe  dty  was 
unwilling  to  give  up  any  of  its  sovereign  rights,  the  duke's  party 
continual  its  intrigues.  Finally  Bern,  fearing  that  Geneva  might 
fall  to  France  instMd  of  to  itself,  sent  an  army  to  protect  the  dty 
(January  X536),  but,  not  bdng  able  to  persuade  the  dtizens  to 
give  up  their  freedom,  had  to  content  itself  with  the  conquest  of 
the  barony  of  Vaud  and  of  the  bishopric  of  Lausanihe,  thus  acquir- 
ing rich  territories,  while  becoming  dose  ndc^bours  of  Geneva 
Osuuary  and  Mardi  x  536).  Meanwhile  Fard  had  been  advancing 
the  cause  of  religious  reform,  which  was  definitivdy  adopted  <m 
the  3xst  of  May  x  536.  In  July  x  536  a  French  refugee,  John  Calvin 
iq.9.),  came  to  Geneva  for  a  eight,  but  was  detained  by  Fard  who 
found  in  him  a  powerful  helper.  The  opposition  party  ci  tbe 
Libertins  succeeded  in  getting  them  both  exiled  in  X538,  but,  in 
September  X54X,  Calvin  was  recalled  (Fard  spen<Kng  the  rest  of 
his  life  at  Neuch&tel,  where  he  died  X565)  to  Geneva.  Bom  in 
1509,  he  was  then  a^ut  32  years  of  age.  Hesetupthistheoaracy 
in  Geneva,  and  ruled  the  reorganized  republic  with  a  strong  hand 
till  his  death  in  X564,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  miMcr 
Theodore  de  Beza  (X519-X605). 

The  great  blot  on  Calvin's  rule  was  his  intolerance  of  other 
thinkers,  as  exemplified  by  his  burning  of  Gruet  (1547)  and  of 
Servetus  (X553).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  be  founded  (1559)  the 
Academy,  which,  originally  meant  as  a  seminary  for  his  preac|iera, 
later  greatly  extended  its  scope,  and  in  X873  assumed  the  nuik  of 
a  University.  The  strict  rule  of  Calvin  drove  out  many  old 
Genevese  families,  while  he  caused  to  be  recdved  as  dtizens 
many  French,  Italian  and  En^idi  refugees,  so  that  Geneva 
became  not  merdy  the  "  Protestant  Rome  "  but  also  quite  a 
coAnopolitan  little  dty.  The  Bernese  often  interfered  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  Geneva  (while  Calvin,  a  Frenchman,  naturally 
looked  towards  France) ,  and  refused  to  allow  the  dty  to  oondude 
any  alliances  save  with  itself.  That  alliance  was  finally  renewed 
in  X558,  while  in  1560  the  Romanist  cantons  made  one  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  old  faith.  In  X564, 
after  long  negotiations,  Bern  restored  to  the  duke  part  of  its 
conquests  of  X536,  viz.  Gex,  the  Genevois  and  the  Chablais, 
Geneva  bdng  thus  once  more  placed  amid  the  dominions  of  tlie 
duke;  though  by  the  same  treaty  (that  of  Lausanne,  October 
X  564,  Calvin  having  died  the  preceding  May)  the  alliance  of  Bern 
with  Geneva  was  maintained.  In  X579  Geneva  was  induded  in 
the  alliance  oonduded  by  France  with  Bern  and  Soleure,  whUe  in 
X5&4  Zurich  joined  Ban  in  another  alliance  with  Geneva.  The 
struggle  widened  as  Geneva  became  a  pawn  in  the  great  attempt 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  bring  back  his  subjects  to  the  old  faith, 
his  efforts  being  seconded  by  Francois  de  Sales,  the  "  apostle  of 
the  Chablais. "  But  the  king  of  France,  for  political  reasons, 
opposed  Savoy,  with  whom,  however,  he  made  peace  in  x6ox: 
In  December  1602  Francois  de  Saks  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
OeiMva  (since  X535  the  bishops  had  lived  at  Annccy),  aiMi«  few 
days  later  the  duke  of  Savov  made  a  final  attempt  to  get  hdd  of 
tbe  dty  by  a  surprise  atta^  in  the  night  of  xx-x2th  Deocfnber 
x6o2  (Old  Style),  known  in  history  as  the"  Escahule,"  as  ladders 
were  used  to  scale  the  dty  walls.  It  isas  successfully  repdled, 
over  200  of  the  foe  being  slain,  while  x7  Genevese  only  perished. 
Filled  with  joy  at  their  rescue  from  this  attack,  the  dtizens 
crowded  to  their  cathedral,  where  Beza  (then  83  years  of  age) 
bid  them  to  ting  the  X24th  Psahn  which  has  ever  since  been  sung 
on  the  aimiversary  of  this  great  delivery.  The  peace  of  St  Jufim 
(sxst  of  July  1603)  mariced  the  final  ddeat  of  the  duke  of  Savoy 
in  the  long  struggle  waged  (since  1390)  by  his  house  against  th6 
dty  of  Geneva. 

in  the  charter  of  X387  we  hear  only  of  the  afiaeS  ffmlrci 
(composed  of  all  male  heads  of  families)  which  acted  as  the  legis- 
lature, and  elected  annually  the  Executive  of  4  syndics;  no 
doubt  this  form  of  rule  existed  earlier  than  1387.  Even  before 
X387  there  was  also  the  p^U  conseU  or  conseS  ordinaire  or  censeQ 
Uroit,  a  body  not  recognized  by  the  law,  though  it  became  very 
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powerful;  it  was  compoted  of  the  4  sjmdict,  with  several  other 
counaeUora,  and  acted  originally  as  the  adviser  of  the  syndics 
who  were  legally  req>onsible  for  the  rule  of  the  city.  In  1457 
we  first  hear  of  the  Council  of  the  Fifty  (re-establi^ed  in  1502 
and  later  known  as  the  Sixty),  and  in  1 526  of  the  Council  of  the 
Two  Hundred  (established  in  imitation  of  those  of  Bern  and 
Fribourg),  both  being  summoned  in  special  cases  of  urgency. 
The  members  of  both  were  named  by  the  petit  canseil,  of  which, 
in  turn,  the  members  were  confirmed  or  not  by  the  Two  Hundred. 
By  the  Constitution  of  1543  the  eenseU  ghUral  had  only  the  right 
of  choosing  the  4  syndics  out  of  a  list  of  8  i»esented  by  the 
ptlU  amseil  and  the  Two  Hundred,  which  therefore  really  elected 
them,  subject  to  a  formal  approbation  on  the  part  of  the  larger 
body.  This  system  was  slightly  modified  in  x  568,  the  constitution 
of  that  date  lasting  till  1794.  Tbt  eonseil  gimiral  fdl  mottmnd 
more  into  the  background,  the  members  of  the  other  councils 
gradually  obtained  the  privilege  of  being  irrdlnovable,  and  the 
system  <^  co-optation  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  dose  monopoly 
of  political  o£kes  in  the  hands  of  a  few  leading  familifs. 

During  the  z 7th  and  z8th  centuries,  while  the  Romanist 
majority  pf  the  Swiss  cantons  steadily  refused  to  accept  Geneva 
as  even  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Confederation,  the  dty 
itself  was  disti^cted  on  several  occasions  by  attempts  of  the 
dtizens»  as  a  whole,  to  gain  some  share  in  the  aristocraUc  govern- 
ment of  the  town,  ll^gh  these  attempts  were  only  partially 
successfuL  But  the  last  half  of  the  i8th  century  marks  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  the  literary  history  of  Geneva,  whether  as 
regards  natives  or  resident  foreigners,  while  in  the  succeeding 
half  century  the  number  of  Genevese  sdentlfic  cdebrities  is 
remarkable.  In  1794  the  effects  of  the  French  Revdution  were 
shown  in  the  more  liberal  constitution  granted  by  the  dty 
covemmenL  But  in  1798  the  dty  was  annfrrd  to  France  and 
Decame  the  ca|Htal  of  the  French  department  of  L6man  (to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  Swiss  canton  of  LimAn,  that  is 
Vaud,  of  the  Hdvetic  Republic,  also  set  up  in  1798),  while  in 
i8oa,  by  the  Concordat,  the  andent  bishopric  of  Geneva  was- 
sttppfcaaed.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  (1813)  the  dty  recovered 
its  independeiMX,  and  finally,  in  t8z  5,  was  reodved  as  the  junior 
member  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  several  bits  of  Frendi  and 
Savoyard  territory  (as  pointed  out  above)  being  added  to  the 
narrow  bounds  of  the  old  Genevese  Republic  in  order  to  give 
the  town  some  protection  against  its  non-Swiss  neighbours. 

The  constitution  of  18 14  set  up  a  common  form  of  government 
for  the  dty  and  the  canton,  the  dty  not  obtaining  its  munidpal 
independoaoe  tiO  the  constitution  of  1849.  From  1535  to  1798 
public  worsh^  according  to  the  Romanist  form  had  been  strictly 
forbidden.  In  1799  already  the  first  attempu  were  made  to  re- 
establi^  it,  and  in  1803  the  church  of  St  (jcrmain  was  handed 
over  to  the  Romanists.  The  constitution  of  i8i4r  looking  for- 
ward to  the  yt^nfratift^  of  Romanist  districts  to  the  dty  territory 
to  form  the  new  canton,  guaranteed  to  that  body  the  freedom 
of  worship,  at  any  rate  in  these  newly  gained  districta.  In  18x9 
the  canton  (the  new  portions  of  which  were  inhabited  mainly 
by  Romaidsts)  was  annexed  to  the  bishbpric  of  Lausanne,  the 
bishop  in  iBix  being  authorized  to  add  **  and  of  Geneva  "  to 
bis  episcopal  style.  After  the  adventure  of  the  "  Escalade  " 
the  fortifications  were  once  more  strengthened  and  ^extended, 
these  works  being  completed  about  Z736.  But,  in  1833,  some  of 
the  bastions  were  converted  into  promenades,  while  in  1849  the 
rest  of  the  fortifications  were  pulled  down  so  as  to  allow  the  dty 
to  txptLnd  and  gradually  assume  its  present  aspecL 

When  Geneva  recovered  its  political  independence  In  18x4  a 
new  constitution  was  drawn  up,  but  it  was  very  reactionary, 
for  there  b  no  mention  in  it  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
It  set  up  a  eenseU  reprisentoHf  or  legislature  oi  350  members, 
which  named  the  conseii  d*itat  or  executive,  whOe  it  was  itself 
dected  by  a  limited  class,  for  the  dectoral  qualification  was 
the  annual  payment  of  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  30  Swiss 
livres  or  about  33  shillings.  It  was  not  till  1843  that  this  system, 
though  much  criticized,  was  modified.  In  the  early  part  of  184 z 
the  *'  Third  of  March  Association  "  was  formed  to  watch  over 
the  interesu  of  the  dtizens,  and  in  November  of  that  year  the 


government  was  forced  by  a  popular  demonstration  to  summon 
an  ossemblie  constUnanltt  which  in  z843  elaborated  a  new  con- 
stitution that  was  accepted  by  the  dtizens.  Besides  bestowing 
on  the  dty  a  govetxmient  distinct  from  that  of  the  canton,  it 
set  up  for  the  latter  a  frourf  conseU  or  legislature,  and  a  comtSt 
d*itat  or  executive  of  Z3  members,  both  dected  for  the  term  of  4 
years.  But  this  constitution  did  not  seem  liberal  enough  to 
many  dtizens,  so  that  in  1846  the  govenmtent  gave  way  to  the 
Radicals,  led  by  James  Fazy  (Z794-Z878),  who  drew  up  a  con- 
stitution that  was  accepted  by  a  popular  vote  on  the  szst  of  May 
Z847.  It  was  much  more  advanced  than  that  of  X843,  and  in  iu 
main  features  still  provails.  From  that  date  till  Z864  the  Radicals 
ruled  the  state,  their  head,  Fazy,  bdng  an  able  man,  though 
extravagant  and  inclined  to  absolutisuL  Under  his  sway  the 
town  was  znodemized  and  devdoped,  but  the  finances  were 
badly  administered,  |tnd  Fazy  became  more  and  mote  a  radiod 
dictator.  "  On  vondrait  faire  de  Geneve,"  sighed  the  conser- 
vative, de  la  Rive,  "  la  plus  petite  des  grandes  viUes,  et  pour 
moi  je  pr^dre  qu'eUe  teste  la  plus  grande  des  petites  viUes."  In 
x86z  and  in  Z864  Fazy  failed  to  secure  his  re-election  to  the 
cMuetl  i'Uat,  riots  followed  his  defeat,  and  the  Federal  troops 
were  forced  to  intfrvene  so  as  to  restore  order. 

The  Democratic  party  (liberal-conservative)  nled  from  Z865 
to  Z870  and  did  much  to  improve  the  finanrcn  of  the  state.  In 
ZQ70  tiie  Radicals  regained  the  supremacy  under  thdr  new 
chief,  Antoine  Carteret  (Z813-Z889)  and  kept  it  till  Z878.  This 
was  a  period  of  religious  strife,  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  Vatican  council,  and  the  pope's  attempt  to  revive  the  bishopric 
of  Geneva.  Gaspard  Merminod  (z834~z  89Z)  was  named  in  z  864 
curt  of  Geneva,  and  made  bishop  of  Hebron  in  partUtus,  acting 
as  the  helper  of  the  bishop  of  Lausanne.  Early  in  Z873  the 
pope  tiamed  him  "  vicar  apostolic  of  Geneva,"  but  he  was.ez- 
pdled  a  few  weeks  later  from  Switzariand,  not  returning  till 
Z883,  when  he  became  bishop  of  Lausanne,  being  made  cardinal 
in  Z890.  The  Radical  government  enacted  severe  laws  as  to 
the  Romanists  in  Geneva,  and  gave  privileges  to  the  Christian 
Catholic  Church,  which,  organised  in  Z874  in  Switzerland,  had 
absorbed  the  community  founded  at  Geneva  by  Pire  Hyadothe, 
an  ex-Carmelite  friar.  The  Romanists  therefore  were  no  longer 
recognized  by  the  state,  and  were  persecuted  in  divers  wa3rs, 
though  the  tide  afterwards  turned  in  their  favour.  The  Democrats 
ruled  from  Z878  to  z88o,  and  introduced  the  "Referendum" 
(Z879)  into  the  cantonal  constitution,  but,  their  policy  <rf  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  having  been  rejected  by  the 
people  at  a  vote,  they  gave  way  to  the  Radicals.  The  Radicals 
went  out  ixk  Z889,  and  the  Democrtts  bdd  the  reins  of  power  till 
Z897,  their  iMder  being  GustaveAdor..  In  Z89Z  th^  introduced 
the  "  Initiative"  into  the  cantonal  constitution,  azid  in  Z893 
the  prindple  of  proportional  representation  so  far  as  regards 
the  grand  conseil,  while  Th.  Turzettini  did  much  to  increase  the 
economical  prosperity  of  the  dty.  In  Z897  the  Radicals  came  in 
again,  their  leaders  bdng  first  Georges  Favon  (z843-z903)  till 
his  deiuth,  and  then  Henri  Fazy, «  distant  idadve  of  James 
and  an  excellent  historiaiu  Thiejr  attempted  to  nik  by  aid  of 
the  Socialists,  but  their  power  fluctuated  as  the  demands  of 
the  Socialists  became  greater.  On  the  30th  of  June  Z907  the 
(Senevese,  by  a  popular  vote,  dedded  on  the  sepanAion  of  Church 
and  State. 

AuTHOftrrxBS.-~D.  Baud-Bovy,  PehUm  Hmmoh.  jyoa-tSof  (s 
vols.,  Geneva.  190^-1904):  J.  T.  de  Bdk)c  U  Cardmat  MtrmiUad 
(Fribourg ,  Z893) ;  M.  Bemon,  JUrkenkes  nr  Ut  miiuus  des  Mikit 
it  Getitm,  lauaamne  et  Sion  (Friboiuf ,  1906) ;  J.  D.  Blavignac. 
Armorial  gnttmis  (Geneva,  Z849),  and  Etmies  nr  Cemtoe  aepmis 
rantifuili  jnsqu'i  nas  Jours  (s  vols.,  Geneva,  1873-1874):  Fr. 
Bonivafd.  Cknmiques  de  Geniee  (Reprint)  (3  vols.,  Geneva.  1867); 
F.  Borel.  Les  Fms  de  Cenhe  an  XV*  eihcU  (Geneva,  1893):  Ch. 
Borgcaud.  Histoire  de  Fuumrsili  de  Gtuiae,  iSSl^7p8  (Geneva. 


1900) :  E.  Cbo^,  La  rkSocraOe d Cemhe au tempsde  Cabin  (Geneva. 
1898).  and  VEtat  cMtien  CahinisU  d  Cemiee  au  temps  da  TUadore 
de  BHe  (Geneva,  Z903);  F.  de  Cnie,  La  Guerre  fiedaie  de  Cemtee 
et  ritaUtssement  de  la  Cawmuuet  iios^ijao  (Geneva,  1907):  H. 
Denkioger.  Histoire  populaire  du  canton  de  Ctmhe  (Geneva.  1905): 
E.  Doumergne.  La  Cenkoe  Cahiniste  (containing  a  minute  topo- 
graphical deacription  of  i6th<entury  Geneva,  and  fonning  voL  iiL 
of  the  antbor's  Jeam  Caioin)  (Lausanne,  1909):  E.  Duaant,  Lu 
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A.  dt  Maaut.  Dklitn- 
'tAt..  Lauuu.  1S7SJ; 


,  , ..,j-i890);  * 

\,.  L,  Perrin.  Lts   V<aa  Quartitri  44  Gtni^  iKfCprva,   i<ji 
PBeghin,  Oil  alnriltriidit  l/limii^iulni  [Lepii(,  l^tA); 

vola.  L  and  il..  1409-1477  tGuevK.  Iga>-IQo6}:  A.  Ravel.  Biitoin 
M  4iftai  la  JUftrmt  hasu'i  I'Etaiait  (7  roli., 
' ,  i»70-l8S3)i  L  RUliet,  i*  RUaUiiumnil 


lifHfJrc 


^\  CcKVIi,  It 


ia  C^Mcirmi  i  Gniii  a  j  a  itui  iMa  {bram,  I9«o):  _. 
Viucfcer,  LiUlH  it  Cnttt  ambt  la  Smoi.,  isifj}"  {Cattn, 
1889}!  Etc—il  rfnAlJlWM  nilii  (Gtnixi  (1  voU.,  Geneva,  leiM- 
1907J.  CW.  A.  B.  C.) 

aWKBVA  COKVBHTKUt.  ui  Intcnutlonil  tgtecaetit  for  ihe 
puipoae  of  impioriDf  tlie  condjlioii  of  wounded  Mldjeii  of  umjci 
is  ilie  field,  nriglaiBy  idopted  at  u  latenutioul  amfenncD 
beld  at  CicMT*,  Swjuciltsd,  Id  1864,  uidaflenraidi  Rphccd  by 
the  canrentiaa  of  Joly  6,  igo6.  ilw  adopted  at  Ceoeva.  Tbii 
later  agKciiieDt  h  cbe  one  sow  knows  ai  the  Geneva  Con- 
nalloiL  The  (nofettnce  of  1S64  was  the  rcsutt  ol  a  movement 
which  Hinng  from  the  pablicsUoo  in  iSAi  of  a  book  entitled 
Vn  SouKnit  it  Sol/triiu  by  Henri  Dimam,  a  GeaeveM  phllin- 
tliTopiitt  In  which  he  deambed  the  njffcringa  of  the  wounded 
at  the  battle  ol  SotfMio  wiib  luch  vivid  eflecl  that  the  subject 
became  forthwith  one  of  public  inierest.  It  wu  energettcaJly 
taken  up  by  BJ.  Gustave  Moyciei,  whose  agitation  led  to  an 
unofficial  congress  being  held  at  Geneva  is  Octobet  iBSy  This 
wu  foIloiRd  by  an  oSdal  one  at  Geneva,  called  by  the  Sniss 
government  in  1S64-  The  cDDVentiOD  which  wal  there  tljllcd 
(imd  Auput  1864)  on  behalf  of  the  stalet  tepresested,  aflei- 
'      ceived  the  adheresce  of  every  civiliaed  power. 


i8«8,( 


OS  fere 


fourtees  additiona]  aitldea,  £ve  of  which  related  to  wai  on  land 
asd  sine  to  naval  warfare  '  The  additional  ajtidca  were  not, 
however,  zalified  by  the  chief  states,  and  never  became  operative 
The  Bnoaels  Inlernatiosal  Confeiesce  (1S74)  for  the  codification 
of  Ihe  law  and  outomt  of  war  occupted  itself  with  the  Geneva 
ConveniioB  and  again  drew  up  a  oumber  of  articles  which  wete 
submitted  to  the  inteRsted  govemmenta.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  additianal  articles  of  ift6S,  no  effect  was  ever  given  to  them. 
At  the  Peace  Conference  of  1899  Great  Britain  withdiew  her 
objection)  to  the  application  of  the  coovenlioa  to  maritime 
watfaie,  and  agreed  to  the  adoption  of  a  special  convention 
"  adapting  to  Maritime  warfare  the  principles  ol  the  Geneva 


Nkaragna  and  Colombia  ''-'■'■■■■t  and  (he  coafemce  was  bdd 
at  Geneva  in  July  1906.  when  a  full  revised^  convention  was 
adopted,  wliich  now  takes  the  place  ol  tlial  of  i864.>  Ha 
ad(^>tion  of  tbe  new  Geneva  Convention  entailed  a  revision  of 
tbeabove-meotioned  Hague  Conventiou  and  a  new  edition  of  the 
latter  is  one  of  the  documents  adopted  at  Ihe  Peace  Conteax« 

Tbe  new  Geneva  Convention  consists  of  thirt^-thiec  aitjdes 
divided  into  the  foUowing  chapteia.  (i.)  the  wounded  and  sick; 
(ii.)  medical  uajti  and  (atabtishiaents;  (iii.)  personoe!;  (iv.) 
■nilerial;  (v.)  convoys  ol  evacuation;  (vi.)  the  distinctive 
emblem;  (vii.)  ap;riicalIon  and  canyiog  out  of  the  Convcsliog 
(viii.)  prevention  of  abuses  and  infndiooi;  (Ix.)  gmfral  pc^ 

The  enestial  parts  of  the  new  Hafiw  Coovcntioa  at  IQ07 
(18th  of  Octobei)  adapting  the  above  ^onventkma  to  aiaiitiiiw 
warfare  aa  foUowi:  (N.B.  The  altentioDs  ate  in  ItaGca.  Thi 
parte  of  the  older  ooDvention  of  i89(>  which  have  been  loppRaed 
are  in  hracketi). 

L  Military  hoaintal^H.  that  b  to  say,  lUpa  eODstracttd  or 
Bidgntd  by  stalte  •pedill)'  and  soMy  foe  ibt  puifne  cl  ininliig 
Ihe  wauadU,  sickor  ihijiwnckRi,  and  the  nans  nl  obich  ihali 

IT  during  the  eoune  of  ho«lliiiei,  andin  any  caae  brfore  Ibty 
iployed.  shall  bo  cespccKd  and  caaoM  be  captutv]  while 

le  >h^i*i  inonover,  aie  not  on  Che  sane  footing  as  ineiHf -wv 

_iidi  tbtir  lUy  is  a  neolial  pen. 

IL  Hospltat-ehipSiCBDipped  whoUv  or  In  pan  at  Che  cot  of  Pdmt 
iodividuaC  or  oOSa^^flxoiidsed  Reliel  Seeietiea,  111811  iSntaa 
be  reapected  ifid  eaampt  Ina  eapvu^  pmUed  the  beffigereae 
— "- —  Ihn  bebog baa^^vea Una ueOdal  minaiiiira 

i«ldlie._ _   

.....  nthorities.  didarini  that  they  bad  been  ui „ 

while  fitting  oat  and  aa  fiiwl  dipinuie. 

liL  HaapftBl-sblDa,  equipped  wboOy  or  in  nart  at  tiK  cost  of 
private  iodividuals  ec  ofiKdany-Rcognited  Sndctie*  at  aeulral 
..__i_M  . .    -JeiempttfoineapiUfTBf  then* 

^gH_. . 

t  or  duriflchestllttieB,  and  In  any  case  before  Ibey  an  eia- 

Hnali.wittaipMriauauAtaratfrvw 

vilt  (IW  aMtanBUM  ^Ikt  Mt^vnu,  aid  fl>  aWi 

-luU  hues  HitM  Ai<r  huhi  It  Ot  numr  f  tin  ummniamtm  m 

'.armtOtttiautlliaitiiilitl,  u  axj  ttml,  irfcn  lin  an  rmpUytd. 
iv.  ^e  diips  mentkiaed  la  Anicin  L.  ii.  and  iiL  ahalt  aflonl  nHrf 

jid  aislitanee  to  the  wounded,  lick  and  ahJpwreeked  of  the  bd- 

jtaieau  Independently  el  tbtir  natiDnaliiy. 

-~-L ._  ...  .L...  gjjpjtd,  jjy  nalitafit 


IcFor 


lo  the  at 


liogthec 


I  186.. 


the  time  bad  not 

the  icplia  received  lUd 


pr^>oGed  qjedal  conf  erence,  but 
_  re  much  encouragement  and  the 
natter  wasoiopped  for  the  time  beisg.  By  a  circular  note  of  tbe 
1 71b  of  Fcbraary  Tpoj,  the  Swiss  government  invited  all  tbe sUIa 
•hich  bad  signed  or  adhered  to  the  Geneva  Convestioa  to  tend 


foUi 


conference  in  the  following  May.  Meanwhile  war  broke  out 
between  Susda  and  Japan  and  there  waa  again  an  tdjoum- 
meat.  At  leogib  in  March  1906  an  invitation  was  accepted 
by  thirty-five  states,  only  Turkey,  Salvador,  Bolivia,  Veneiuela, 


"I'h^ih 


buiiiffi  and  after  an  1 

T^bi 


iH  and  after  an  eimnnenl  tbey  win  act  a)  their  own  lU 

'  ]ligetnt(  win  have  tbe  right  (o  contnl  and  vWt  Iliani 
nduae  a  help  them,  order  them  ofi.  niake  ihcn  i»Ik  • 

ttaln  them.  If  lawonant  drcunslaaeea  require  fa. 

As  far  at  potsiUa  Ihe  btOIftRnts  shaB  micribt  In  the  itaiBi 
■pen  of  the  ncepitaV^bips  tbe  ordeii  they  nve  them, 

v.  Tbe  nutittiy  heipltal-thipi  ihall  be  dlsinguiJiid  by  btina 
itnled  while  outride  Mlh  a  hotiaootal  band  of  green  aboit  a  Dtuc 
id  a  htlF  in  brtadlh. 

The  thipi  nwntiiined  in  Articln  ii.  and  iii.  shall  be  dittlniuUied 
y  being  painted  while  ouliide  with  ■  banzanla]  t4nd  U  red  abont 


Aliteipital-thipe  shaD  make  theniKlvn  known  by  buitiiig. 
igethcr  with  theu  naiional  Bag.  the  white  flag  with  a  red  otm 
rovided  by  the  Geneva  Coaveniion.aaJ.  ai  aiiiticn.  ij  Uici  hOtnt 
'  a  MtUnlSlaU,  ly  bMJKg  ai  Itx  miujmul  Jhi  nabimalfit  ij  At 
rUimml  maitr  vuh  dincStn  Ihty  art  piaad. 

Hiipiltl-tlupi  uUdt.  tmitrUt  Urmi  oj  Alidta.,  ariitlaim^  hy 

'  Anolhrc  Innrmationil  ConfereiKe  held  la  DECemba'  1904  at  the 
iaEuedeiil  with  the  Bialui  a(  hoApilaL-sbipt  ia  tine  of  war.  Great 
" --.-.'.----  --^y  objKtifl^  of  crinciplb  bill  puniT 
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ninrt  Ikl  rcipxi 
wMam  Uny  arc  a. 


capturrd  (or  »  doing.  buE  ihey  AR  liable  lo capture  for  any  vMatioD 

of  iwulnliiy  they  nuy  hin  cani|iilIU(l.| 

Tk€diitiiUta€  signs  pTondtd  hy  ArtitUv,  taw  9iiiyb€iatd,iiAeAtr 

in  lime  rtf  ptaa  or  tn  timt  of  war,  to  protal  ikifii  ftuHin  metlioitrd-    - 
vii.  /■  atauofa  ^(U  m  beard  t  war-Ai/i.  Iki  kn^i  ikaU  be 

nai  koipilali  and  Uair  btJuntinti  an  inijal  la  iJu  lewi  »/  war, 
bul  ikoll  not  it  imfioykliir  any  otlur  pur  fan  w  Itnt  u  Ikey  Aatt  be 
lunaary  ]or  ttu  skU  and  womndti. 

Natnkdisi,  Uu  lemmaiidtT  otg  tu  /km  tindtr  Jii 

lirU  nim  llu  lajtiy  ^  Uh  wt  and  vaandid  en  board. ' 

viii.  Tin  treUcliem  dm  U  lieipilal-ikiu  and  It  btipiUli  on  b» 
Bor.iliBi itidt aau  HOuyaniatd ari'ml llu <nemy. 

Tkt  Jott  \iat  Ijki  atit  ^hnpil^-ikipi,  and  oIUcW  u  koipiloli 
mtr.ikiBi.  an  tmtdlai  On  mainlniontt  of  ordtr  and  far  llu  itfi ._. 

■■       ''  .v.......  ._.■ ■  -  rodia^HUirafkic  tnilolla- 

alianjor  BilUranjif  111 


eritti.  may 
bulluilaa 


M 


aflir  Ikl  ikk  and  wenndid. 
Shipi  katiHt  rttpenM  In  Mil  affial.  at  mil  as  Mosc  vts  lot 

In  na  ton  tkaB  liny  bt  UMt  b  tap/un  in  aaannt  oj  inc*  Iraniporl 
bul  iubicit  la  «y  pramiit  madt  la  ttm  lluf  an  liahU  la  aiplnri  fa 
any  ttolalitn  ef  wUniltfy  tkiy,*";  I'"'  ommilud. 
•hip  ii  InviobbtF,  ain]  itimnnbencinnM  be  made  priHiiicnot  vii 

Thii  lUB  iliiill  coniinut  lo  dinharii  iH  dulici  while  newmrj 

|w»jbk. 
Tbe  bctliinTiiii  muU  luinntee  lo  the  uaff  that  hii  fallen  inli 

[viii.)  uTSliltin  and  uldicim.  and  allitrflrions  ofiiiaily  aUaikii 

to  whalevcr  ution  thry  bckjng,  ihall  be  [pitMected]  reapccted  Atli 
looked  after  by  the  nptorB. 

lii.  Ettry  Kuef  of  mr  of  a  idliflTtnl  parhmajr  claim  llti  »(iin 

tiipl,  btltilal'iki ft  of  aidTatiilUi  or  of  praau  i    ' 
tbifil,  yoenll  or  Mcr  craft,  vhotair  bl  tiu  natwm 

tm.  •!/ lii  wanndU.  iit*  or  sHfmrcckad  an    _  _..  .._ 

nemral  lUp  of  war.  il  iball  bi  fratidtd,  aifar  ai  piuibU,  llial . 
-~~  Ukl  no  fnrlklr  pari  in  war  epiralioiu. 

I.  The  uiipwncked.  wounded  or  ikk  of  one  of  the  belligen 


kr  natwnatily  ef  Ikeu  mj 


:o  fall 


'eprlH, 


"''■""''^S 


aniwt  rerve  u  kn*  ai 

XY.  The  itipwrcAed, 

arniwiiKnl  belwcen  I 


OEnvA,  LiKB  OP,  the  largol  lake  of  which  any  ponioa 
btlongi  lo  SwiUerlisd,  and  indeed  in  central  Europe.  It  il 
called  Latui  Umanntu  by  the  old  Latin  aod  Cmlc  wrilen,  in 
41h  century  jt.D.  Latui  Lanioniiu  or  LoMnita,  in  the  middle  a^cs 
generally  Lac  di  Lamanni,  but  from  the  i6th  century  onward) 
IjudiCniK,  though  Irom  the  end  o[  the  iStb  century  the  name 
Lac  Uman  waa  revived— according  to  Prof.  Forel  U  Uman  a  tbe 
piciper  form.  Iti  area  il  ntjmaied  at  113  »q,ni,(Swiu  Topo- 
(raphical  Bureau)  or  uji  iq.  m.  (Forel),  of  which  about  140  >q. 
■       '  -      '•    repoliticallySwiudjjiiq.m.  belonging 


at  ol  the  Valaiil. 


iiilq 

he  remainder  (83x1 


il  Cencvi 
».)b« 


the  aouth  ibore,  tave  il*  weMem  and 
belong  rdpectively  to  Geneva  and  lo 

The  lake  ii  formed  b]  ~ 

between  Villeneuve  (E. 
weu  end.  Sowine  ihroui 
Iribulario  are  the  Dm 
(N.).  The  form  ol  the 
end  la  broad  and  roiin<! 
city  at  Geneva.    The 


M.)  B>Krthe°'^^^w 


I]  in.    The  coaM-hi 


leat°mith  "(^we 
J  width  i)  s  m.  T 
lied  by  IhC'urait 


bringi  down  from  the  Alpt  vradually  lioldfiE  to  tbe  bottom  of  the 

■  rrowy  Rhone  "  (CkiUi  Hanld.  canlo  iii.  Bania  ji).    'ne  Unit  of 
vivhility  of  a  white  diifcitH  ft.  In  wisler  (in  Ftbniary  1891  Prgf. 

Irom  tbe  leaunal  chanm  In  tbe  level  of  the  U»  (which  ii  MgES 
in  lummer,  no  doubl  Enauae  of  Ibe  uelling  of  the  Alploe  ibdw* 


!  Rhone),  Ihere  are  alia  the  renariable  U 
'  level  known  aa  Ihe  jfukei,  In  which  the  wl 
...2  lake  rhythmically  nrlnca  fn>i>  •*>»• 

J  Prof.  FocdT  there  an-  ■— •■  ' '■ 

—       ~   t  of  the  kn 

.risij.  :"l; 

ninodal  longitudinal  fnnUs  Cl 


■ng  to  Prof.  Ford  there  an  both  kx^udinal  and  Irana- 

.eiilu.    The  effect  of  the  kmritudinal  jncjku  at  Geneva  la 

four  time!  a*  ireal  aa  at  Chilkn,  at  theother  end  of  the  lake,  while 
of  IhU  phenomenon  la  73  nunutea  for  the 
„,»..  ,..s  -;-..-  i„  {gg  binodal)  and  ID 


The  mailmum  hdihl  of  a  neotded  male  at  Geneva  ii  rather  over 
6  fi.  (October  1140.  The  currenla  in  the  watct  itaelf  are  irregular. 
The  principal  winda  that  Mow  over  Ihe  lake  are  the  bia  (from  tbe 
N.Ej,  the  raudain  or  Ftkm  (from  tbe  5.E.),  the  ndeii  or  rnnldt 

M..,  ilqaiiheS.W.)andtbe<eniii(fnmtbe)4.W.).    The  atom 
e  the  nelan  (from  the  Arve  valley  toward*  Geneva)  and  the 

the  other  SwiH  lakea.  one 


E-te 


, .Jie*  (of  which 

principal)  and  tii  ihal  have  t 


lake  v.. 


the  "Guit 


t  Tell," 
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ner  placed  on  the 
™"'  Compagnie 


imed  Chunb,  1 ...  - 

. v«alion  aur  le  lac  Uma 

conilnicted  the  Brat  aaloon  itcamcr —  

deipilethiaierviceaDd  the  railway!  along  each  abore.  the  red  lalecfl 
aaili  of  minor  ciaf t  acill  brighten  ibc  landicape.  The  railway  aknif 
the  Donbem  ihore  nio>  from  Geneva  pan  Nyon.  Rolle,  Morgeh 
Ouchy  (the  ppn  of  Lauianne).  Vevey  and  Monireui  to  Villeaeuit 
'-■'  -1,).  That  on  the  aouth  ihore  gaina  Ihe  edge  of  the  lake  at 
n  only  (III  m.  Irom  Onev*),  and  then  mm  paal  Evian  and 


'official  height  i>  j76*R6mi.... 

to  373S4 /n*"™- 'w^JT**  "•"^  i-  >-  . -/.- 

figure.    Of  coiirae  Ihe  height*  given  on  Ihe  Swua  Covemmenl  map 

vary  with  iheK  different  otimateiaflhe  point  taken  a*  baii*. 

for  all  matter*  relatini  to  the  take.  He  Prof.  F.  A.  Foiel'* 
monumental  work,  Li  Uman  (s  vol!..  Lautanne,  lSt>-l«04);  alio 
(with  hne  illuUralioni)  G.  Fatio  and  F.  Boiaaonni*,  ,4>J»r  in  lot 
SiUn  (Geneva.  1902).  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

QBHBVtftVB,  t>r  GCNOVErA,  R  (e.  4U-J11),  patroneia  ol 
Parii,  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  jth  century.     According 


'  granite  fsroicd  above  tbe  aurfacc 
11  Jh  tliun  (auppoaed  to  be  allaia 

„ H,  which  la  alio  the  fanheal  from 

:,  bar  been  taken  aa  the  baui  of  the  Iriangulatioo  of  Swllier- 
rt-.-.iL.--,.^  ?_  — t  m,  —*"ea,  which  in  iBgr  waa  reduced 
ea  ia  now  laid  tc  *--  *'- ' 


her  parenli  were  called  Sevetui  i 
diScr  widely  aa  to  their  aocial  poailio 
ihe  wai  only  in  her  aeventh  year  ■ 
Germain,  biahop  of  Auierre,  10  dcd 
Jilc.  On  the  death  ol  her  paicnli  ihi 
diilinguiibed  hetielf  by  her  bcnevok 
life.    Sbe  il  laid  to  have  predicted  I 


.  bul  accoanti 
xnrding  to  the  legend. 


in  of  the  Hum;  and 


GENEVIEVE  OF  BRABANT— GENIUS 

ru  thrateaiag  ilw  ci  ty,  ihe  pemudcd 


tht  iphilniinti  lo  lenui 
■n  tsauiiDcc,  jiutified  by  lubMqucnl  evcnu,  that  Ibe  iiuck 
would  come  lo  lulhiog  <43i).  She  ii  al»  uid  la  hivt  had 
great  influence  over  Childeric,  lather  of  Clovis,  and  in  460 10  bave 
auud  a  cburcb  lo  be  built  over  the  lomb  ol  SI  Denh.  Her 
dcMih  occurred  about  50  and  ihtwti  buried  in  ibechuicb  of  tbc 
Holy  Apoitlei,  popularly  known  ai  ibe  church  of  St  Gcnevijve. 
In  IJ9]  the  body  was  taken  from  the  n«w  chliich,  built  in  h« 
honour  by  Louit  XV.,  «ben  il  became  Ibe  Panthion,  and  burnt 
OD  the  Place  dc  Ctin;  but  the  relici  were  endirincd  in  a  dupti 
of  the  neighbourinj  church  of  St  Elienne  du  Mont,  where  Ihej 
atill  allraci  pilgrimi;  her  feitiva]  b  cclebnied  with  great  pomp 
OB  the  jrd  of  January.   ThefreKocaof  the  PanlUonbyPuviai' 


i  fe  falsely  accused  ar 


ecledau 


.     Geno 


QBHBVlftVB,   Gekovi 

heroine  ol  medieval  legend 

oideipread  tale  ol  the  chaile 

pnenlly  on  the  word  of  a  1  . 

wal  laid  10  be  the  wile  of  the  palatine  Segfried  ol  Treves,  and  wa: 

falsely  accused  by  the  majordocno  Golo.     Sentenced  to  death  aht 

waa  spaied  by  tbe  executioner,  and  lived  for  six  yean  witb  bei 

had  meanwhile  found  out  Golo'i  treachery,  wa^cbasinft  '' 
when  he  discovered  her  hldini-place,  and  leinstaled  bei 
former  honour.     Her  f  loiy  i>  uid  loral  on  Ibe  history  of  Marie 
of  Brabant,  wife  of  Louis  II.,  duke  ol  Bavalil,  and  count -palati 
of  Ibe  Rhine,  who  was  tried  by  ber  husband  and  beheaded  on  t 
18th  ol  January  us6,  lot  supposed  infidelity,  a  crime  for  whi 
Louis  af  terwardl  had  to  do  penance.    The  change  in  name  m  . 

The  tale  £rsloblained  wide  popularity  in  L7fuucencWMiTiif,0S 
tie  deSaiHitCenmltt  it  Bn^nl  (pi.  i6j8)  by  the  Jauit  Rent  d( 
Ciriiier  (iAo]-i66i}.  and  was  a  frequent  subject  for  dramaiii 
tepresentalion  in  Germany.     With  Genovefa'i  history  may  be 
compaml  tbe  Scandinavian  balLsdt  of  AnvOfiunf  ai  Mtmtrir 
which  eiist  in  many  recenuons.    Tbae  deal  with  the  history 
Cunild.  who  married  Henry,  duke  ol  Brunswick  and  Schleswi 
When  Duke  Heniy  went  to  the  wire  be  left  his  wife  in  charge 
Ravtngaard,  who  accused  her  ol  inGdeUly.     Gunild  is  dear 
hy  the  victory  of  her  champion  Memering,  the  "  smallest 
Cbriilian  men."     The  Scottish  ballad  of  Sir  Aldingat  isa  versii 
of  the  ume  stoiy.    The  heroine  Gunhilda  is  said  to  have  been  ( 
daugbltr  ol  Canute  the  Great  and  Emma.     She  married  in  10 
King  Henry,  afterward!  Ihe  emperor  Henry  III.,  and  there  w 
nothing  in  her  domestic  history  to  warrant  the  legei 


aulheni 


rybyW 


:y(Di(c 


OENOA,  OIROUHO   (c.    t4;S-i: 


Ibe  ai 


drawing  that  Ik  waa  sent  to  study  undcf  an 
ained  a  considerable  while,  frequently  painlios 


He 


Perugino,  in  company  with  KaphaeL. 
neit  worked  in  Florence  and  Siena,  along  with  Tlmoteo  delU 
Vile;  and  la  tbe  latter  city  he  painled  various  compoaiiions 
lor  Ptndollo  Pelrucd,  the  leading  local  suiamao.  Returning 
to  Urbino,  he  was  employed  by  Duke  Cuidobaldo  in  the  decora- 
lions  of  bis  palace,  and  showed  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
Ihcatticnl  adornmenU.  Thence  he  went  10  Some;  and  in  the 
chuicb  of  S.  Caterina  da  Siena,  in  that  capital,  is  one  of  his  most 
disLioguisbed  works,  "  The  Resurrection,"  lenutkable  both  ftir 
design  and  for  colouring.  He  studied  the  Roman  antiquities 
with  leal,  and  measured  a  number  ^  edifices;  this  practice, 
combining  with  his  previous  mastery  of  per^Kctive,  qualified 


ther 


(c  of  Urbi 


a  Koven 


>,  recalled  CeDga,  and  a 

lerwards  eipellfd  by  Pope  Leo  X., 

olua.  whence  he  went  for  a  time  to 

restored  10  bia 


Mium  An^*m,Vb.ii.iiS8).  She  was  cal  led  Cunigund  after  her 
marriage,  and  perhaps  was  conlused  with  St  Cunigund,  the  wif 
of  the  emperor  Henry  II.  In  the  KarliimiiiHiu-iata  Ibe  innocei 
wile  is  Olivg,  sitter  of  Charlemagne  and  wile  of  King  Hugo,  and  i 
Ihe  French  CaioUngian  cycle  the  emperor's  wile  Sibille(Zd  Ktii 
Sibille)  or  Blanchefleur  {Uacaire).  Other  forms  ol  the  legend  a 
to  be  found  in  the  story  of  Doolin's  mother  in  DeanltUayttia, 
tbe  English  romance  of  ,Sir  rnanowiin  Ibe  story  ol  tbe  motherof 
Octavian  in  OOmian  Ike  Emferer,  in  the  German  f<^  book 
HutoruHHifer  fafiiUi{«iC«iH^iiCreifeiiIis,ba>edona  11th- 
cealuiy  poem  to  be  found  in  the  Kaiserckrimik;  and  the  Engliah 
Brl  bJ  Tenleuu  ic,  1400).  In  the  last-named  romance  il  hat  been 
suggested  that  the  story  gis 


lof  tt 


mad  wife  of  Louis 


This  prince  being  u 

Pesaro,     The  duke  of  Urbino  was 

dominions;  he  look  Genga  with  bim^  and  appointed  him  th« 
ducal  architect.  As  be  neatcd  tbe  dose  ol  his  career,  GengA 
retired  10  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Urbino,  continuing  atill  to 
produce  deagns  in  pencil;  one,  of  the  "  Cooversion  of  St  Paul," 
was  particularly  admired.  Here  he  died  on  the  iiih  of  July 
155 1.  Cenga  wit  a  Kulplor  and  musician  as  well  as  painter  and 
arehitect.  He  wea  jovial,  an  eicellent  talker,  and  kindly  to  hit 
friends.  His  principal  pupil  was  Franasco  MeniocchL  Hit 
own  ton  Banolommeo  (ijiS-ijjS)  became  an  architect  ol 
celebrity.  In  Genga's  paintings  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Imdom, 
and  a  certain  peculiarity  olchatacter  consonant  with  his  versatile, 
livdy  and  social  temperament.  One  of  his  leading  wolfcs  is 
in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino  in  Cesena — a  triplych  in  oti-cotoura, 
representing  the  "  Annundalion,"  "  God  the  Father  in  Gkiry," 
and  the  "  Madonna  and  Child."  Among  bis  arcbllccturai 
labours  are  Ihe  church  ol  San  Giovanni  Baltisia  in  Pom; 
the  bishop's  palace  at  Sinigagiia;  the  facade  of  the  calhednl 
ol  Mantua,  ranking  high  among  the  juoductioni  of  the  i6lh 
cenlury;  and  a  new  palace  for  the  duke  of  Urbino,  built  on  the 
Monte  Imperiale.  He  was  also  concerned  in  the  fotliScaliont 
of  PF»n>. 

OEMISTA.  in  botany,  a  geaus  of  about  dghly  spedet  of  shrubs 
belonging  10  the  natural  order  Leguminotae,  and  Dativa  at 
Europe,  western  Asia  and  North  Africa.  Three  are  native  in 
Britain.  C.  on^IiVa  b  the  needle-lutie  or  petty  whin,  found 
on  healbs  and  mmst  moors,  a  ifnoout  plant  with  slender 
spreading  branthea  1  to  3  ft.  long,  very  tmall  leaves  and  short 
racemes  of  small  ydlow  papilionaceous  flowen.  The  pollen  it 
cmilled  in  a  shower  when  an  insect  alights  on  it.  C.  lindvia, 
dyer's  green-weed,  [be  flowers  of  which  yield  a  yellow  dye.  has 
no  spines.  Other  speciet  are  grown  on  loek-work  or  at  green- 
house plants. 

aSMIira  (from  Lat.  tentrt,  jirun),  *  term  which  originally 
meant,  in  Roman  mythology,  a  genentiveand  protecting  ^ril, 
who  has  no  exact  parallel  in  Greek  relifpon,  and  at  least  iA  his 
eariier  aspect  is  of  purely  Italian  origin  as  one  of  the  ddties  ol 
family  or  household.  Every  man  has  hit  genius,  who  il  nol  his 
creator,  but  only  comet  into  being  with  him  and  it  aDoited  lo 
him  al  hit  birth.  At  a  cieative  principle  Ibe  acaiui  is  restricted 
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to  man.  his  place  being  taken  by  a  Juno  (q>.  Juno  Lucina, 
the  goddess  of  childbirth)  in  the  case  of  women.    The  male  and 
female  spirit  may  thus  be  distinguished  respectively  as  the 
protector  of  generation  and  of  parturition  {tutda  generandif 
parUndi),  although  the  female  appears  less  prominent.    It  is 
the  genius  of  the  palerfamilias  that  keeps  the  marriage  bed, 
named  after  him  Itclus  genialis  and  dedicated  to  him,  under  his 
special  protection.    The  genius  of  a  man,  as  his  higher  intellectual 
self,  accompanies  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.    In  many 
ways  he  exercises  a  decisive  influence  on  the  man's  character 
and  mode  of  life  (Horace,  EpistUi,  ii.  2.  187).    The  responsi- 
bility for  happiness  or  unhappiness,  good  or  bad  fortune,  lay 
with  the  genius;  but  this  does  not  suppose  the  existence  of  two 
genii  for  man,  the  one  good  and  the  other  bad  (iiyaMalfuaPf 
KOMitdttuv) ,  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  Greek  philosophers.    The 
Roman  genius,  representing  man's  natural  optimism,  always 
endeavoured  to  guide  him  to  happiness;  that  man  was  intended 
to  enjoy  life  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  spoke  of  in- 
dulging or  cheating  his  genius  of  his  due  according  as  he  enjoyed 
himself  or  failed  to  do  so,  when  he  had  the  opportunity.    A  man's 
birthday  was  naturally  a  suitable  occasion  for  honouring  his 
genius,  and  on  that  occasion  offerings  of  incense,  wine,  garlands, 
and  cakes  were  made  (TibuUus  ii.  3;  Ovid,  Tristia,  iii.  13.  18). 
As  the  representative  of  a  man's  higher  self  and  participating 
in  a  divine  nature,  the  genius  could  be  sworn  by,  and  a  person 
could  take  an  oath  by  his  own  or  some  one  else's  genius.    When 
under  Greek  influence  the  Roman  idea  of  the  gods  became  more 
and  more  anthropomorphized,  a  genius  was  assigned  to  them, 
not  howeveras  a  distinct  personality.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  genius 
of  Jupiter  (Jovis  Genio,  C.I.L.  i.  603),  Mars,  Juno,  Pluto, 
Priapus.    In  a  more  extended  sense  the  genius  is  also  the 
generator  and  preserver  of  human  society,  as  manifested  in  the 
family,  corporate  unions,  the  dty,  and  the  state  generally.  Thus, 
the  genius  publicus  Populi  Romani — probably  distinct  from  the 
genius  Urbis  Romae,  to  whom  an  old  shield  on  the  Capitol  was 
dedicated,  with  an  inscription  expressing  doubt  as  to  the  sex 
(Genio  .  .  .  sive  mas  sive  femina) — stood  in  the  forum  near 
the  temple  of  Concord,  in  the  form  of  a  bearded  man,  crowned 
with  a  diadem,  and  carrying  a  cornu  copiae  and  sceptre.    It 
frequently  appears  on  the  coins  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.   Sacrifice, 
not  confined  to  bloodless  offerings  Uke  those  of  the  genius  of 
the  bouse,  was  offered  to  him  annually  on  the  8th  of  October. 
There  were  genii  of  cities,  colonies,  and  even  of  provinces;  of 
artists,  business  people  and  craftsmen;  of  cooks,  gladiators, 
standard-bearers,  a  legion,  a  century,  and  of  the  army  generally 
{genius  sandus  ccstrorum  peregrinorum  Miusqui  exercUus).    In 
imperial  times  the  genius  of  Augustus  and  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  as  part  of  the  sacra  of  the  imperial  family,  were  publicly 
worshipped.    It  was  a  common  practice  (often  compulsory)  to 
swear  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  and  any  one  who  swore 
falsely  was  flcjgged.    Localities  also,  such  as  theatres,  baths, 
stables,  streets,  and  markets,  had  their  own  genius.    The  word 
thus  gradually  lost  its  original  meaning;  the  nameless  local 
genii  became  an  expression  for  the  universality  of  the  divinum 
numen  and  were  sometimes  identified  with  the  higher  gods. 
The  local  genius  was  usually  represented  by  a  snake,  the  symbol 
of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  and  of  perpetual  yoUth.    Hence 
snakes  were  usually  kept  in  houses  (Virgil,  Aen.  v.  95;  Persius 
i.  113),  their  death  in  which  was  considered  a  bad  omen.    The 
personal  genius  usually  appeared  as  a  handsome  youth  in  a  toga, 
with  head  sometimes  veiled  and  sometimes  bare,  carrying  a 
drinking  cup  and  cornu  copiae,  frequently  in  the  position  of  one 
offering  sacrifice. 

See  W.  H.  Roscher,  Lexikon  der  Mytkotope,  and  article  by  J.  A. 
Htid  in  Darembfcrg  and  Saglio,  Diaumnatr*  des  antiquiUs.  where 
full  references  to  ancient  and  modem  authorities  are  given;  L. 
PreHer.  Rdmiuk*  Myikohfie,  3rd  ed..  by  H.  Jordan;  G.Wiawwa. 
Rdigicn  und  Kuliur  der  Rdmer. 

Apart  from  the  Latin  use  of  the  term,  the  plural  "  genii " 
(with  a  singuUr  "  genie  ")  is  used  in  English,  as  equivalent  to 
the  Arabic  jinn^  for  a  cUss  of  spirits,  good  or  bad,  such  as  are 
described,  for  instance,  in  Tke  Arabian  Nights.  But  "  genius  " 
itself  has  become  the  regular  English  word  for  the  highest 


conceivable-  fomi  of  original  ability^  something  altogether 
extraordinary  and  beyond  even  supreme  educational  prowess, 
and  differing,  in  kind  apparently,  from  "talent,"  which  is 
usually  distinguished  as  marked  intellectual  capacity  short 
only  of  the  inexplicable  and  unique  endowment  to  which  the 
term  '*  genius  "  is  confined.  The  attempt,  however,  to  define 
either  quality,  or  to  discriminate  accurately  between  them,  has 
given  rise  to  continual  controversy,  and  there  is  no  agreement 
as  to  the  nature  of  either;  and  the  commonly  quoted  definitions 
of  genius— such  as  Carlyle's  "  transcendant  capacity  of  taking 
trouble,  first  of  all,"*  in  which  the  last  three  words  are  usually 
forgotten— are  either  admittedly  incomplete  or  are  of  the 
nature  of  epigrams.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  substantial 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  matter  by  the  modem  physiological 
school,  Lombroso  and  others,  who  regard  the  eccentricity  of  genius 
as  its  prime  factor,  and  study  it  as  a  form  of  mental  derangement. 
The  error  here  is  partly  in  ignoring  the  history  of  the  word,  and 
partly  in  misrepresenting  the  nature  of  the  fact.  There  are  many 
cases,  no  doubt,  in  which  persons  really  insane,  of  one  type  or 
another,  or  with  a  history  of  physical  degeneration  or  epilepsy, 
have  shown  remarkable  originality,  which  may  be  described 
as  genius,  but  there  are  at  least  just  as  many  in  whom  no  such 
physical  abnormality  can  be  observed.  The  word  "genius" 
itself  however  has  oiUy  gradually  been  used  in  English  to  express 
the  degree  of  original  greatness  which  is  beyond  ordinary  powers 
of  explanation,  s.e.  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  normal  human 
being  in  creative  work;  and  it  is  a  convenient  term(like  Nietzsche's 
"  superman  ")  for  application  to  those  rare  individuals  who  in 
the  course  of  evolution  reveal  from  time  to  time  the  heights  to 
which  humanity  may  develop,  in  literature,  art,  science,  or 
administrative  life.  The  Engh'sh  usage  was  originally  derived, 
naturally  enough,  from  the  Roman  ideas  contained  in  the  term 
(with  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  Salinup),  and  in  the  x6th  and 
Z7th  centuries  we  find  it  equivalent  simply  to  "distinctive 
character  or  spirit,"  a  meam'ng  still  commonly  given  to  the  word. 
The  more  modem  sense  is  not  even  mentioned  in  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary,  and  represents  an  i8th-centuiy  development,  primarily 
due  to  the  influence  of  German  writers;  the  meaning  of  "  dis- 
tinctive natural  capacity  or  endowment "  had  gradually  been 
applied  specially  to  creative  minds  such  as  those  of  poets  and 
artists,  by  contrast  with  those  whose  mental  ability  was  due  to 
the  results  of  education  and  study,  and  the  antithesis  has 
extended  since,  through  constant  discussions  over  the  attempt 
to  differentiate  between  the  real  nature  of  genius  and  that  of 
"  talent,"  until  we  now  speak  of  the  exceptional  person  not 
merely  as  having  genius  but. as  "  a  genius."  This  phraseology 
appears  to  indicate  some  reversion  to  the  original  Roman  usage, 
and  the  identification  of  the  great  man  with  a  generative  spirit. 
Modern  theories  on  the  nature  of  "  genius  *'  should  be  studied 
with  considerable  detachment,  but  there  is  much  that  b  interesting 
and  thought-provoking  in  such  works  as  J.  F.  Nisbet's  Insanity  0/ 
Genius  (1891),  Sir  Francis  Galton's  Hereditary  Genius  (new  ed., 
1892),  and  C.  Lombroflo's  Man  of  Genius  (Eng.  trans.,  1891). 

0BNLX8.  ntPHANU-F&JCrrt  DU  CREST  DB  8AIMT* 
AUBIN,  COMTESSK  DB  (1746-1830),  French  writer  and  educator, 
was  bom  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  Burgundian  family,  at 
Champc^ry,  near  Aif tun,  on  the  asth  of  January  1 746.  When  six 
years  of  age  she  was  received  as  a  canoness  into  the  noble  chapter 
of  Alix,  near  Lyons,  with  the  title  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Lancy,  taken  from  the  town  of  Bourbon-Lancy.  Her  entire 
education,  however,  was  conducted  at  home.  In  1758,  in  Paris, 
her  skill  as  a  harpist  and  her  vivacious  wit  speedily  attracted 
admiration.  In  her  sixteenth  year  she  was  married  to  Charles 
Brfilart  de  Genlis,  a  colonel  of  grenadiers,  who  afterwards 
became  marquis  de  SiUery,  but  this  was  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  her  determination  to  remedy  her  incomplete  education,  and 
to  satisfy  a  taste  for  acquiring  and  imparting  knowledge.  Some 
years  later,  through  the  influence  of  her  aunt,  Madame  de 
Montesson,  who  had  been  clandestinely  married  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  she  entered  the  Palais  Royal  as  lady-in-waiting  to  the 
duchess  of  Chartres  ( 1 770).  She  acted  with  great  energy  and  seal 
as  govemcas  to  the  daughters  of  the  faaouly,  and  was  in  1781 
>  Frtdmck  the  Great,  iv.  iiL  1407. 
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mppainled  by  the  duke  of  Chutrci  to  (he  laporuible  oBii 


bat  koonn  of  which 
ijBo),  t  collKiwn  < 
AmalaitlatirtuU 
nil).    SaJDte-Bcuvi 


uch  wcUl  Kindd,  Ihough  there  ii  no 
c  intellecIUkl  irtlemti  ol  ba  pupili 
rbc  betlo  to  any  out  her  iiigcniaui 
Frolc  KvetiJ  norlii  lot  their  use,  the 
le  Thtdire  d'Umatitn  [4  voli.,  1779- 
**  3  [01  young  people,  La 
--UdTiiadorcljvob., 
intidpttcd  miny  modem 


.  >78.)  ud  A 


rini  their 


learnt  botany  [lOm  a  pnKtlcal 
1  17S9  Madame  de  CeDliiibDWFd 
beraellUvounDietotne  Kevaiullon,  but  the  fall  oi  the  Ciroodina 
In  I7W  compelled  her  to  laLe  refuge  in  Swilierlaiid  alomwilh  her 
pupil  MademoiieUe  d'Orlfana.  In  this  year  her  hinband,  the 
muquii  de  Sillery.  fromvhoni  ahe  had  been  aeparaled  since  irS^,' 
was  guiUotioed. 
miiried  to  Lon 

In  I7Q4  Madame  de  Cenlil'  Gicd  her  residence  at  Berlin,  but, 
having  been  expelled  by  the  orden  of  King  Frederick  WUliam, 
the  iflerwarda  Killed  in  Hamburg,  where  ihe  supported  heneli 


- "byw.       , 

iSlh  BruBuire  (1799)  she  > 


It  Iheai 


withfs 


vardia: 


er  the  t 

return  la  Fra 
'ho  gave  her  a; 
d  her  a  pensio 

largely,  and  , 


duced,  in  addition  to  some  historical  nov 
UaiemaicUe  it  CItrmml  (iSoi).  Madniiie  de  Ccnlii  had  lost 
hei  inRuence  over  her  old  pupil  I«ui>  Philippe,  nho  viuied  her 
but  seldom,  although  he  allowed  her  a  small  pension.  Her 
govemnent  pension  was  dbcanliaued  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  she 
•upponed  herself  largely  by  hei  pen.  Her  later  yeari  were 
oceupied  largely  with  hleraiy  quarrels,  notably  wiih  (hat  which 
arow  out  of  the  publication  af  (he  DIjun  in  Barvn  i'Helhadi 
(iSll),  ■  volume  in  which  she  set  forth  with  a  good  deal  of 

eccentiidties  of  the  "  philosophes  "  of  the  iSth  century.    She 
lutvived  untfl  the  jist  of  December  iSjo,  and  saw  her  former 


and  used  technically  by  anthnpologiiu  (0  describe  a  dasi  of 
social  and  religious  ordinances  based  on  sanctions  which  derive 
their  validity  from  a  vague  sense  of  mysterious  danger  which 
results  from  disobedience  to  them.  These  prohibi(ion« — or 
system  ol  things  forbidden— a H«l  the  relatinna,  permanent  and 
temporary,  of  individuals  (ciLber  u  memben  of  I  tribe,  village. 


hold,  or  1 


cs  performed  by  (he  village, 


of  the  Tibeio-Burmao  group,  ukI  unong  the  Khasta,  memben  of 
the  Mon-Khmci  group.  Ceoiui  and  taboo  (;.>.]  are  products  o( 
an  identical  level  of  culture  and  similar  psychological  proceisei, 
and  provide  the  mechanism  of  the  todal  litd  religious  a/stems. 

forbids  Ihe  intermarriage  of  members  of  the  same  dan.  In  aoine 
cases  in  Manipur  animals  are  (rniu  to  (he  tribe — ij.  (hey  must 
nD(  be  killed  or  eiten— but  tribal  diSetenliatJon  is.  is  practice, 
based  00  dialecUol  diatinciiont  nther  than  on  tribal  (niwi. 
The  village  as  such  possenea  nopemunenl  leiiiKu,  but  (be  clans, 
as  the  units  of  marriage  under  the  law  of  oogamy,  have  distinct 
elementary  trunai,  especially  the  clan  to  which  the  priest-thief 

protect  the  priest-chief  from  impurity  or  c 


Hem 


ndlhn  eat  in  a  strange  house,  not  uttci  words  of  abme,  n.    

an  oath  In  a  dispute,  e>cept  in  his  lepresenisiive  cipadty  on 
behalf  of  lUs  village.  The  finl-fruils  are  joiu  to  the  village 
until  he  eats,  (bus  es(ab1jshing  an  oppoaition  between  him  and  hb 
CD-villagers.  Married  and  unmarried  women  are  subject  (o  ali- 
mentaiy  irwnai;  thus  unmarried  girls  are  forbidden  the  flesh  ol 
any  male  animal  or  of  any  female  animal  dying  gravid. 

XifKofCcwiHU.— Ritual  (ciiiuj  are  held  annually  to  loatet  the 
rice  crops,  all  other  industries  and  activities  being  (niia  (for- 
bidden) during  (he  cultivating  season,  to  secure  good  hunting,  lo 
avert  sickness,  especially  epidemics,  to  lake  omens,  and  (0  lay 
finally  (0  rest  the  ghosts  of  alt  that  have  died  within  the  year. 
The  village  gates  are  closed,  men  and  women  eat  apart,  and  con- 
jugal relations  are  suspended.  Special  village  teniut  are  held 
when  rain  a  needed,  when  a  villager  dies  in  any  manner  out  of  the 
ordinary,  as  women  in  childbirth,  when  an  animal  gjva  blnh  to 
slDl-botn  offspring,  and  when  any  permanent  tnma  has  bcoi 
violated.  Gan  ^ennas  are  held  lor  all  ordinary  cases  of  deatb. 
Household  jiniKU  are  held  on  the  occasions  of  birth  {when  the 
aliment  and  conduct  of  the  father  are  specially  regulated), 

areas,  tattooing.  Individuals  are  subjected  to  temporary  gniriu 
as  wajrion  both  before  and  after  a  head-hunting  raid,  pregnant 
women,  married  persons  at  the  beginning  o(  theii  married  life, 

pride  of  wealth  seek  to  perpetuate  their  names  by  erecting  1 
stone  monument,  an  act  which  confers  the  right  to  wear  the 
dbtinctlve  clothei  of  the  priest-chfef  which  otherwise  are  tatwa 
to  the  whole  village.  Ritual  fcmui  are  of  varying  duntion. 
Some  last  lor  a  month  while  othenarecomplete  in  two  days.  As 
religious  or  magical  rites,  they  prevent  danger  01  eataUosh  and 
lestore  nDtmsl  reUtioos  with  powers  which  are  potentially 
'  '      require  placalion. 

rt*  '  ,          ,    ^  ^lj^  government  o^  Indb,  Noa. 
;olonerT.  H.  Lewin,  £' 


— Officia 
»3(-8j5).  »7(;S59).  M 
note  by  A.  W.  Davis,  p.  137  seq.LMiior 
Kluuii  (19071:7.  C.  Hodun.  Jaunal  ^  Ik 
Inihliilt,  vol.  luvi.  (1906J. 

QEHNAmni  II.  [as  uVmao  Geoicio 
t(6B),patriatchof  Com  '   ' 


'irekr' 


Scaouuos]  (d.  t. 


456,  philoaopber 
reptesematives  of  Byiantine 
lesmmg.  ti.itremely  little  is  Known  of  his  life,  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  bom  at  Constantinople  about  t4ooand  to  have  entered 
the  service  of  the  emperor  John  Vtl.  Paleologus  as  imperial 
judge  or  counsellor.  Georgioa  first  appears  corisiMCUOusIy 
in  history  as  present  at  the  great  council  held  tn  1438  at 
Ferrara  and  Florence  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a  union 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churcho.  At  the  same  council 
was  present  (be  celebrated  Platonist,  Gemislus  Plelho.  [he  moM 
powerlul  opponent  of  the  (hen  dominant  Aristotellanism,  and 
consequently  the  special  object  of  reprobation  to  Georgios. 
In  church  matters,  as  in  philosophy,  the  two  were  opposed,— 
Plelho  maintaining  strongly  the  principles  of  the  Greek  Churi^i, 
and  being  unwilliRg  to  accept  union  thrau^  compromise, 
while  Georgios,  more  politic  and  tautlods.  pressed  the  Dcccaaity 
(or  union  and  was  instrumental  in  drawing  up  a  form  which  from 
Its  vagueness  and  ambiguity  might  be  accepted  by  both  ptriies. 
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Be  wu  at  a  disadvantage  because,  being  a  layman,  he  could  not 

directly  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  counciL    But  on  his  re> 

turn  to  Greece  his  views  changed,  and  he  violently  and  obstinately 

opposed  the  union  he  had  previously  urged.    In  1448  he  became  a 

monk  at  Pantokrator  and  took  the  name  Gennadius.    In  1453, 

after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  Mahommed  II., 

finding  that  the  patriarchal  chair  had  been  vacant  for  some  time, 

resolved  to  elect  some  one  to  the  office,  and  the  choice  fell  on 

Gennadius.    While  holding  the  episcopal  office  Gennadius  drew 

up,  apparently  for  the  use  of  Mahommed,  a  ludd  confession  or 

exposition  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  was  translated  into  Ttirkish 

by  Ahmed,  judge  of  Beroea,  and  first  printed  by  A.  Brassicanus 

at  Vienna  in  x  530.    After  a  couple  of  years  Gennadius  found  the 

position  of  patriarch  under  a  Turkish  sultan  so  irksome  that  he 

retired  to  the  monastery  of  John  the  Baptist  near  Serrae  In 

Macedonia,  where  he  died  about  1468.    About  one  hundred  of 

his  alleged  writings  exist,  the  ma^rity  in  manuscript  and  of 

doubtfiS  authenticity. 

The  fullest  account  of  his  writings  is  given  In  Can,  (knnadius 
and  Pktko  (Berlin.  i844)t  the  accond  part  of  which  contains  Pletho'a 
Contra  CennadiuM.  See  also  F.  Schultze.  Cesck.  der  Pkil,  d.  RenaiS' 
sanet,  i.  (1874).  A  list  of  the  known  writings  of  Gennadius  is  given 
in  Fabricius,  Bibliotktca  Cnuea,  ed.  Harics,  vol.  xl..  and  what  has 
been  printed  is  to  be  found  in  Migne,  PatroL  Or,  vol.  dx. 

QBIOA  (anc  GmiMi,  Ital.  Ctnova,  Fr.  Ones),  the  chief  port 
of  Liguria,  Italy,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Genoa,  X19  m. 
N.W.  of  Leghorn  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  25S>a94  (town);  267,248 
(commune).  The  town  Is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  is 
the  chief  port  and  commercial  town  of  Italy,  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop  and  a  university,  the  headquarters  of  the  IV.  Italian 
army  corps,  and  a  strong  fortress.  The  dty,  as  seen  from  the 
tea,  is  "  built  nobly,"  and  deserves  the  title  it  has  acquired  or 
assumed  of  the  Superb.  Finding  only  a  small  space  of  levd 
ground  along  the  shore,  it  has  been  obliged  to  dimb  the  lower 
hiQs  of  the  Ligurian  Alps,  which  afford  many  a  coign  of  vantage 
for  the  effective  display  of  its  architectural  magnificence.  The 
original  nucleus  of  Uie  dty  Is  that  portion  which  lies  to  the  east 
of  the  port  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  old  pier  (Molo  Vecchio). 
In  the  xoth  century  it  began  to  fed  a  lack  of  room  within  the 
limits  of  its  fortifications;  and  accordin^y,  in  the  middle  of 
the  X3th  centuxy,  it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the  line  of 
drcumvallation.  Even  this  second  dicuit,  however,  was  of 
small  compass,  and  it  was  not  tiU  X5SO-X330  that  a  third  line 
took  In  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  site  of  the  dty  proper. 
This  presented  about  3  m.  of  rampart  towards  the  land  side, 
and  can  i^  be  easily  traced  from  point  to  point  through  the 
dty,  thoogfa  large  portions,  especially  towaixis  the  east,  have 
been  dismantled.  Hie  present  line  of  drcumvallation  dates 
from  X6S6-1633,  the  period  when  the  independence  of  Genoa 
was  threatened  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Bisagno  in  the  east,  and  from  the  lighthouse  point  in  the  west, 
it  stretches  inland  over  hill  and  dale  to  the  great  fort  of  Sperone, 
i^.  the  Spur,  on  the  summiu  of  Monte  Peraldo  at  a  height  of 
1650  ft.,— the  circuit  bdng  little  less  thui  is  m.,  and  all  the 
important  points  along  the  line  being  defended  by  forts  or 
batteries. 

A  portion  of  the  endosed  area  is  open  country,  dotted  only  here 
and  there  with  houses  and  gardens.  There  are  dght  gates,  the 
more  important  being  Porta  Pila  and  Porta  Romana  towards  the 
east,  and  the  Porta  Lantema  or  Lighthouse  Gate  to  the  west.  The 
main  architectural  features  of  Genoa  are  its  medieval  churches, 
with  striped  facades  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  iU  magnifi- 
cent x6th-century  palaces.  The  earlier  churches  of  Genoa  show 
a  mixtuxe  of  French  Romanesque  and  the  Pisan  style— they  are 
mostly  basilirss  with  transepu,  and  as  a  rule  a  small  dome; 
the  pHlari  are  sometimes  andent  columns,  and  sometimes 
formed  of  alternate  layers  of  black  and  white  marble.  The 
facades  are  simple,  without  galleries,  having  only  pilasters 
projecting  from  the  wall,  and  are  also  altematdy  black  and 
white.  This  style  continued  in  Gothic  times  alsa  The  oldest 
is  S.  Maria  di  Castdlo  (xxth  century),  the  columns  and  capitals 
of  whidi  are  almost  all  antique.  S.  Cosma,  S.  Donato  (with 
lemains  of  the  xoth-century  building)  and  others  bdong  to  the 


lath  century,  and  S.  Giovanni  di  Prd,  S.  Agostino  (with  a  fine 
campanile),  S.  Stefano,  S.  Matteo  and  others  to  the  X3th.  The 
famous  painting  of  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen,  by  Giulio 
Romano,  carried  off  by  Napoleon  in  iSxx,  was  restor^l  to  S. 
Stefano  in  18x5.'  S.  Matteo,  the  church  of  the  D'Oria  or  Doria 
family,  was  founded  in  xxa6  by  Martino  Doria.  The  facade 
dates  from  1278,  and  the  interior  of  the  edifice  dates  in  the  main 
from  1543.  In  the  cryi^t  is  the  tomb  of  Andrea  Doria  by 
Montorsoli,  and  above  the  main  altar  hangs  the  dagger  presented 
to  the  doge  by  Pope  Paul  IIL  Tb  the  left  of  the  church  Is  an 
exquisite  doister  of  1308  with  double  rohihint,  in  which  a  number 
of  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Doria  famOy  and  also  the  statue 
of  Andrea  Doria  by  Montorsoli  are  preserved.  The  little  square 
in  front  of  the  church  is  surrounded  by  Gothic  palaces  of  the  Doria 
family.  Of  the  churches  the  prindpal  is  the  comparativdy 
small  cathedral  of  S.  Lorenzo.  Tradition  makes  its  first  founda- 
tion contemporary  with  St  Lawrence  himself;  and  a  document 
of  987  implies  that  it  was  even  then  the  metropolitan  church. 
Reconstructed  about  the  end  of  the  xxth  and  bei^ning  of  the 
X2th  century,  it  was  formally  consecrated  by  Pope  GeliuBius  II. 
on  the  x8th  of  October  xxx8;  and  since  then  it  has  undergone 
a  large  number  of  extensive  though  partial  renovations.  The 
facade,  with  its  three  elaborate  doorways,  bdongs  to  the  X4th 
century  and  is  a  copy  of  French  models  of  the  13th.  The  two 
side  portals  with  Romanesque  sculptures  bdong  to  the  xath- 
14th  centuries.  Some  pagan  reliefo  are  built  into  the  tower. 
The  interior  was  rebuilt  in  1307,  the  old  columns  being  used. 
The  belfry,  which  rises  above  the  right-hand  doorway,  was  erected 
about  X520  by  the  doge,  Ottaviano  da  Campofragoso,  and  the 
cupoU  was  erected  after  the  designs  of  the  architect  Galcaaso 
Alessi  in  1567.  The  fine  Early  Renaissance  (X448)  sculptural 
decorations  of  the  chapd  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  were  due  to 
Domenioo  Gagini  of  Bissone  on  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  who  later 
transferred  his  activities  to  Naples  and  Palermo,  and  other 
Lombard  masters.  An  edict  of  Innocent. VIIL  forbids  women 
to  enter  the  chapd  except  on  one  day  in  the  year.  In  the 
treasury  of  the  cathedral  Is  a  magnificent  ailver  monstrance 
dating  from  1553,  and  an  octagonal  bowl,  the  Sacro  C^tino, 
brought  from  Caesarea  in  xxox,  which  corresponds  to  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  the  Holy  Grdl,  and  was  long  regarded  as  an 
emerald  of  matchless  value,  but  was  found  when  broken  at  Paris, 
whither  it  had  been  carried  by  Napoleon  I.,  to  be  only  a  remark- 
able piece  of  andent  glass.  The  choir-stalls  are  a  very  fine 
work  of  the  xsth  century  and  later,  with  intarsiaa.  Near  the 
cathednl  Is  a  small  xsth-centuxy  (?)  doister. 

Of  older  date  than  the  cathedral  is  the  church  of  S.  Ambrose 
and  S.  Andrew,  if  its  first  foundation  be  correctly  assigned  to 
the  Bdilancse  bishop  Honoratus  of  the  6th  century;  but  the 
present  edifice  is  due  to  the  Sodety  of  Jesus,  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  church  in  x  587.  The  interior  is  richly  decorated 
and  contains  the ''  Circumcision  "  and  **  St  Ignatius  "  by  Rubens, 
and  the  **  Assumption  "  of  Guido  Renl.  The  Annunziata  dd 
Guastato  ik  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  dty,  erected  in 
1587.  It  is  a  cruciform  structure,  with  a  dome,  and  the  central 
nave  is  supported  by  fourteen  Corinthian  columns  of  white 
marble.  To  the  otherwfae  unfinished  brick  facade  a  portal  borne 
by  marble  columns  was  added  in  1843.  ^^  interior  is  covered 
with  gilding  and  frescoes  of  the  x  7th  century,  and  is  somewhat 
overloaded  with  rich  decoration,  while  a  range  of  white  marble 
columns  supports  the  nave.  Santa  Maria  delle  Vigne  probably 
dates  from  the  9th  century,  but  the  present  structure  was  erected 
in  X586.  The  campanile,  however,  is  a  remarkable  work  of  the 
X3th  century.  Adjoining  the  church  is  a  ruined  doister  of  the 
X  ith  century.  San  Siro,  originally  the  "  Church  of  the  Apostles" 
and  the  cathedral  of  Genoa,  was  rebuilt  by  the  Benedictines  in 
the  xith  centucy,  and  restored  and  enlarged  by  the  Theatincs 
in  1576,  the  facade  bdng  added  in  1830;  in  this  church  in  1339 
Simone  Boccanera  was  dected  first  doge  of  Genoa.  Santa  Maria 
di  Carignano,  or  more  oonectly  Santa  Maria  Assunta  e  SS. 
Fabiano  e  Sebastiano,  bdongs  inainly  to  the  x6th  century,  and 
was  designed  by  Galeazso  Alessi,  in  imitation  of  Bramante't 
plan  for  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  asit  was  than  bdng  executed  bj 
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MicheUngdo.  The  interior  is  fine,  faannonious  and  restrained, 
painted  in  white  and  grey,  while  the  colouring  of  the  exterior 
is  less  pleasing.  From  the  highest  gallery  of  the  dome — 368 
ft.  above  the  sca-Ievd,  and  194  ft.  above  the  ground — a  magnifi- 
cent  view  is  obtained  of  the  city  and  the  neighbouring  coast. 

Buildings  of  the  15th  century  do  not  occupy  an  important 
place  in  Genoa,  but  there  are  some  small  private  houses  and 
remains  of  sculptural  decoration  of  the  Early  Renaissance  to  be 
seen  in  the  older  portions  of  the  town.  The  palaces  of  the  Genoese 
patridans,  famous  for  their  sumptuous  architecture,  their  general 
effectiveness  (though  the  architectural  detaUs  are  often  faulty  if 
closely  examined),  ai^  their  artistic  collections,  were  many  of 
them  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century  by  Galeazxo 
Alessi,  a  pupil  of  Michelangelo,  whose  style  is  of  an  imposing 
j,nd  uniform  character  and  displays  marvellous  ingenuity  in 
using  a  limited  or  unfavourable  site  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Several  of  the  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dty  «re  also  his  work. 
The  Via  Garibaldi  is  flanked  by  a  succession  of  magnificent 
palaces,  chief  among  which  is  the  PalazsQ  Rosso,  so  called  from 
its  red  colour.  Formerly  the  palace  of  the  Brignole-Sale  family, 
it  was  presented  by  the  duchess  of  Golliera  to  the  city  in  1874, 
along  with  its  valuable  contents,  its  library  and  picture  gallery, 
whidi  indudes  fine  examples  of  Van  Dyck  and  Paris  Bordone. 
The  Palazzo  Munidpale,  built  by  Rocco  Lurago  at  the  end  of 
the  1 6th  century,  once  the  property  of  the  dukes  of  Turin,  has  a 
beautiful  entrance  court  and  a  hanging  terraced  garden  fronting 
a  noble  staircase  of  marble  which  leads  to  the  spadous  council 
chamber.  In  an  adjoining  room  arc  preserved  a  bronze  tablet 
dating  from  1x7  B.C.  (see  below),  two  autograph  letters  of 
Columbus,  and  the  violin  of  Paganim*,  also  a  native  of  Genoa. 
Opposite  the  Palazzo  Rosso  is  the  Palazzo  Bianco,  a  palace  full 
of  art  treasures  bequeathed  to  the  city  by  the  duchess  of  Galliera 
upon  her  death  in  1889,  and  subsequently  converted  into  a 
museum.  The  Roman  antiquities  here  preserved  belong  to 
other  places — Luna,  Libama,  &c.  The  Adomo,  Giorgio  Doria 
(both  containing  small  but  choice  picture-galleries),  Parodi  and 
Serra  and  other  palaces  in  this  street  are  worthy  of  mention. 
The  Via  Balbi  again  contains  a  number  of  palaces.  The  Durazzo 
Pallavidni  palace  has  a  noble  facade  and  staircase  and  a  rich 
picture-gallery.  The  street  takes  its  name,  however,  from  the 
Palazzo  Balbi-Senarega,  which  has  Doric  colonnades  and  a  fine 
orangery.  The  Palazzo  dell'  Universiti  has  an  eztremdy  fine 
court  and  staircase  of  the  eariy  i7tfa  century.  The  Palazzo 
Reale  is  also  handsome  but  somewhat  later.  The  Palazzo 
Doria  in  the  Piazza  dd  Prindpe,  presented  to  Andrea  Doria 
by  the  Genoese  in  1522,  is  on  the  other  hand  earlier;  it  was 
remodelled  in  1529  by  Montorsoli  and  decorated  with  fine  frescoes 
by  Perino  dd  Vaga.  The  old  palace  of  the  doges,  originally 
a  building  of  the  13th  century,  to  which  the  tower  alone  bdongs, 
the  rest  of  the  building  having  been  remodelled  in  the  i6th 
century  and  modernized  after  a  fire  in  1777,  stands  in  the  Piazza 
Umberto  Primo  near  the  cathedral,  and  now  contains  the 
tdegraph  and  other  government  offices.  Another  very  fine 
building  b  the  Gothic  PaUiEZO  di  S.  Giorgio,  near  the  harbour, 
dating  from  about  1260,  occupied  from  1408  to  1797  by  the 
Banca  di  S.  Giorgio,  and  now  converted  into  a  produce  exchange. 
The  Campo  Santo  or  Cimitero  di  StagUeno,  about  i}  m.  from 
the  dty  on  the  banks  of  the  Bisagno,  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
Genoa;  its  situation  is  of  great  natural  beauty  and  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  sepulchral  monuments,  many  of  which  have  been 
executed  by  the  foremost  sculptors  of  modem  Italy.  The 
university,  founded  in  147 1,  is  a  flourishing  institution  with 
faculties  hi  law,  medicine,  natural  sdence,  engineering  and 
philosophy.  Attached  to  it  are  a  library,  an  observatory,  a 
botanical  garden,  and  a  physical  and  natural  history  museum. 
Genoa  is  also  well  supplied  with  technical  schoob  and  other 
institutions  for  higher  education,  while  ample  provision  u  made 
for  primary  education.  The  hospitals  and  the  asylum  for  the 
poor  are  among  the  finest  institutions. of  their  kind  in  Italy. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
munldpal  library,  the  great  Teatro  Carlo  Felice  and  the  Verdi 
Institute  of  Music. 


The  irregular  relief  of  its  site  and  iu  long  confinement  withfai 
the  limits  of  fortifications,  which  it  had  outgrown,  have  both 
contributed  to  render  Genoa  a  picturesque  confusion  of  narrow 
streets,  lanes  and  alleys,  varied  with  stairways  cUmbing  the 
steeper  slopes  and  bridges  spanning  the  deeper  valleys.  Large 
portions  of  the  town  are  inaccessible  to  ordinary  carriages,  and 
many  of  the  important  streets  have  very  little  room  for  Iraflltc 
In  modem  times,  however,  a  number  of  fine  streets  and  squares 
with  beautiful  gardens  have  been  laid  out.  The  Piazza  Ferrari, 
a  large  irregular  space,  b  the  chief  focus  of  traffic  and  the  centre 
of  the  Genoese  tramway  system,  it  b  embdiished  with  a  fine 
equestrian  sutue  of  Garibaldi,  unveiled  in  1893,  whidi  stands 
in  front  of  the  Teatro  Carlo  Felice.  Leading  from  thb  piazza 
b  the  Via  Ventl  Settembre,  a  broad,  handsome  street  laid  out 
since  1887,  leading  south-east  to  the  Ponte  Pila,  the  central 
bridge  over  the  Bisagno.  The  street  b  itself  spannoi  by  an 
degant  bridge  carrying  the  Cono  Andrea  Podesta,  a  modem 
avenue  on  the  heights  above.  Adjoining  the  churdi  of  the 
Madonna  ddla  Consolazione  b  the  new  market,  a  building  of 
no  little  beauty.  The  Via  Roma,  another  important  centre  oi 
traffic  which  gives  on  to  the  Via  Cario  Felice  near  the  Piazza 
Ferrari,  leads  to  the  Piazza  Corvette,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
To  the  left  b  the  Villetu  Dinegro,  a  beautiful  park  bdongmg  to 
the  dty,  decorated  with  cascades  and  a  number  of  statues  and 
busts  of  prominent  statesmen  and  dtizens.  To  the  right  b 
another  park,  the  Acquasola,  laid  out  in  1837  on  the  site  oi  the 
old  ramparts.  In  the  west  of  the  dty,  In  front  of  the  prindpal 
station,  b  the  Piazza  Acquaverde.  On  the  north  side,  embowered 
in  palm  trees,  is  a  great  statue  of  Columbus,  at  whose  feet  kneels 
the  figure  of  America,  Opposite  b  the  Palazzo  Faraggiana» 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Columbus  tn  relief  00  its  marUe 
pediment.  Among  other  modem  thoroughfares,  the  Via  di 
Circonvallazione  a  Monte,  laid  out  since  1876  on  the  hiUs  at  the 
back  of  the  town,  leads  by  many  curves  from  the  Kozza  Manin 
along  the  hi]l-tops  westward,  and  finally  descends  into  the  Piazza 
Acquaverde;  its  entire  length  b  traversed  by  an  dectric  tramway, 
and  it  commands  magnificent  views  of  the  town.  A  similar 
rood,  the  Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Mare,  was  laid  out  in  1893^ 
1895  on  the  site  of  the  outer  ramparts,  and  skirts  the  sea« 
front  from  the  Piazza  Cavour  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bisagno, 
thence  ascending  the  right  bank  to  the  Ponte  Pila.  Goioa 
b  remarkably  wdl  served  with  dectric  tramways,  which  are 
found  in  all  the  wider  streeu,  and  mn,  often  through  tunnels, 
into  the  suburbs  and  to  the  surrounding  country  on  the  east  a« 
far  as  Nervi  and  to  Pegli  on  the  west.  Three  funicular  railways 
from  different  points  of  the  dty  give  access  to  the  highest  parts 

of  the  hilb  behind  the  town. 

Tliough  its  existence  as  a  maritune  power  was  originally  due  to 
Its  port,  it  is  only  since  1870  that  Genoa  has  provided  the  con- 
veniences necessary  for  the  modem  devdopment  of  its  trade, 
the  duke  of  Galliera's  gift  of  £800,000  to  the  dty  in  1875  betns 
devoted  to  thb  purpose.  A  further  enbrgement  of  the  barooor  was 
necessitated  upon  the  opening  of  the  St  Gocthard  tunnd  in  1882. 
which  extended  the  commcrdaT  range  of  the  port  throu^  Switzerland 
into  Germany.  The  dd  harbour  b  eenu-circubr  m  shape,  232 
acres  in  area,  with  numerous  c^uavs,  and  protected  by  moles  from 
southern  and  lOuth-westeHy  winds.  An  outer  harbour,  347  actes 
in  area,  has  been  constructed  in  front  of  thb  bv  extendins  the  Molo 
Nuovo  by  the  Molo  Dues  di  Galliera.  aiu)  aootner  ba«n,  the  Vittorio 
Emanuele  1 1 1.,  for  coal  vessels,  with  an  area  of  q6  acres,  b  in  course 
of  construction  to  the  west  of  this,  between  it  and  the  lofty  lighthouse 
which  rises  on  the  promontory  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the 
harbour.  Thb  basin  b  to  be  entered  from  both  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  allows  for  a  future  extensbn  m  front  of  San  Pier  d* Arena 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Polcevera.  The  port  administration 
was  placed  under  an  autononuMis  harbour  board  (consertio)  in  1903. 
The  largest  ships  can  enter  the  harbour,  which  has  a  minimum  depth 
of  30  ft. ;  it  has  two  dry  docks,  a  graving  dock  and  a  floating  dry 
dock.  \ety  large  warehouses  have  been  constructed.  The  exports 
are  olive  oil,  hemp,  flax,  rice,  fruit,  wine,  hats,  cheese,  steel,  vefveta, 
gloves,  flour,  paper,  soap  and  marble,  while  the  main  imports  are 
coal,  cotton,  grain,  machinery,  &c  Genoa  has  a  large  emigrant 
traffic  with  America,  and  a  lante  genera)  pasKnger  steamer  traffic 
both  for  America  and  for  the  East. 

The  development  of  industry  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the 
harbour.  The  Ansaldo  shipbuilding  yards  construct  armottred 
cruisen  both  for  the  Italian  navy  and  for  foreign  govemaents^ 
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The  Odero  yatda,  for  the  conttructton  of  merchftnt  and  paMenser 
•teemen,  have  been  similariy  extended,  and  the  Foce  yard  b  alto 
important.  A  number  of  foundries  and  metallurgical  works  supply 
material  for  reoairs  and  shipbuilding.  The  susar-refinins  industry 
has  been  introduced  by  two  important  compames,  and  most  of  the 
capital  employed  in  suKar-refimng  in  other  parts  of  Italy  has  been 
subscribed  at  Genoa,  wheie  the  adminutrativc  offices  of  the  principal 
companies  and  individual  refiners  are  situated.  The  old  industries 
of  macaroni  and  cognate  products  maintain  their  superiority. 
Tanneries  and  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  mills  have  considerably 
extended  throughout  the  province.  Cement  worln  have  acquired 
an  extension  previously  unknown,  more  than  thirty  firms  being  now 
(engaged  in  that  branch  of  industiry.  The  manufactures  of  crystal- 
lised fruits  and  of  filigree  silver-work  may  also  be  mentioned.  The 
trade  of  the  port  increased  from  well  under  1,000,000  tons  in  1876 
to  6,164,873  metric  tons  in  1906  (the  latter  figure,  however,  inclucfes 
home  tiaoe  in  a  proportion  of  about  ia%T*  Of  this  large  total 
5«3<^iSf4  tons  ate  imports  and  only  799.319  tons  are  exports,  and, 
comparing  1906  with  1905,  we  have  a  decrease  of  ^,355  tons  on 
the  exports,  and  an  increase  of  4^,133  tons  on  the  uiports.  The 
effect  upon  the  railway  problem  »  of  courM  very  great,  inasmuch 
as,  whiiie  the  supply  of  trucks  required  per  day  in  1906  was  from 
1000  to  1300.  about  80%  of  these  had  to  be  sent  down  empty  to  the 
harbour.  Of  the  four  main  lines  which  centre  on  Genoa — (i)  to 
Noviu  which  b  the  junction  for  Alessandria,  where  lines  diverge  to 
Turin  and  France  via  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  to  Novarsand  Switzerland 
and  Fimnoe  via  the  Simplon,  and  for  Milan;  (2)  to  Acqui  and  Pied- 
mont; (3)  to  Savona,  VentimigUa  and  the  French  Riviera,  along, 
the  coast:  (4)  to  Spezia  and  Pisa — the  first  line  has  to  take  no  less 
than  78%  oi  the  traffic.  It  has  indeed  two  alternative  double 
lines  lor  the  passage  over  the  Apennines,  but  one  of  them  has  a 
maximum  gradient  of  1 :  18  and  a  tunnel  over  2  m.  long,  and  the 
other  has  a  maximum  gradient  of  i  :  63,  and  a  tunnel  over  s  m.  long. 
A  marriialling  station  costing  some  £800,000,  connected  directly 
with  the  harbour  by  tunnels,  with  31  m.  of  rails,  capable  of  taking 
aooo  trucks,  was  constructed  at  Campasio  in  1006  north  of  San  Pier 
d'Afoia  fthroogh  which  till  then  the  traffic  of  the  firrt  three  lines, 
representing  93  %  of  the  total,  had  to  pass).  It  b  computed  that 
some  40%  of  the  total  commerce  of  Italy  passes  through  Genoa; 
it  binoeed  the  most  important  harbourintnewesternMedtterranean, 
with  the  exception  of  Marseilles,  with  which  it  carries  on  a  keen 
ri^lry.  Genoa  has  in  the  past  been  somewhat  handicapped  in 
the  race  by  the  insufficiency  of  railway  communication,  which, 
owing  to  the  mountains  which  encircle  it,  is  difficult  to  secure, 
many  tunneU  beiM  necessary.  The  general  condition  of  the  Italian 
railways  has  also  aJtected  it,  and  the  increased  traffic  has  not  always 
fouml  the  necessaiy  facilities  in  the  way  of  a  proper  amount  of  trucks 
to  receive  the  goods  discharged,  leading  to  considerable  encumbrance 
of  the  port  and  consequent  diversion  of  a  certain  amount  of  trade 
elsewhere,  and  besides  thb  to  serious  temporary  deficiencies  in  the 
coal  supply  of  northern  Italy. 

The  imports  of  Genoa  are  divided  Into  four  main  classes:  about 
«o%  of  toe  total  weight  b  coal,  grain  about  13%.  cotton  about 
0%,  and  miscellaneous  about  34%.  Of  the  coal  imports  the  great 
bulk  b  from  British  ports:  about  half  comes  from  Cardiff  and 
Barry,  one-tenth  from  other  Welsh  ports,  one-fifth  from  the  Tyne 
ports.  The  amount  shows  an  almost  continued  increase  from 
617,798  tons  in  1881  to  3,737.019  in  1906.  The  total  of  shipping 
entered  in  1906  was  6386  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  6,867443,  while 
that  cleared  was-66ii  vesseb  with  a  tonnage  m  6,683,104. 


Bistary, — Genoft,  being  a  natural  harbottr  of  the  first  rank, 
must  have  been  in  use  as  a  seaport  as  early  at  navigation  began 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  We  hear  nothing  from  andent  authorities 
of  its  having  been  vbited  or  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  but  the 
discovery  of  a  Greek  cemetery  of  the  4th  century  ^.c*  proves 
it  The  construction  of  the  Via  Venti  Scttembre  gavtf  occasion 
for  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  tombs,  85  in  all,  thi  bulk  of 
which  dated  from  the  end  of  the  5th  and  the  4th  centuries  B.C. 
The  bodies  bad  in  all  cases  been  cremated,  and  ^ere  buried  in 
small  shaft  graves,  the  interment  itself  being  covered  by  a  slab 
of  limestone.  The  vases  were  of  the  iast  red  figure  style,  and 
were  mostly  imported  from  Greece  or  Magna  Graecta,  while 
the  bronze  objects  came  from  Etruria,  and  the  brooches  (fiMae) 
from  Gaul.  Thb  illustpates  the  early  importance  of  Cienoa  as 
a  trading  port,  and  the  penetration  of  Greek  customs,  inhumation 
being  the  usual  practice  of  the  Ligurians.  Genoa  a  believed  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  shape  of  this  portion  of 
the  coast  resembles  that  of  a  knee  (genu). 

We  hear  of  the  Romans  touching  here  in  316  b.&,  and  of  its 
destruction  by  the  Carthaginians  in  309  B.C.  and  immediate 
restoration  by  the  Romans,  who  made  it  and  Placentia  their 

'  >See  Sotitu  de^i  sam  (1898).  395  (A.  d'Andrade),  464  (C 
Ghirardini). 


headquarters  against  the  Ligurians.  It  was  reached  from  Rome 
by  the  Via  Aurelia,  which  ran  along  the  north-west  coast,  and 
iU  prolongation,  which  later  acquired  the  name  of  the  Via 
Aemilia  (Scauri);  for  the  latter  was  only  constructed  in  X09 
B.C.,  and  there  must  have  been  a  coast*road  long  before,  at  least 
as  early  as  148  b.c,  when  the  Via  Postumia.  was  built  from 
Genua  through  Libarna  (mod.  Serravalle,  where  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  inscriptions  have  been  found),  Dertona,  Iria, 
Placentia,  Cremona,  and  thenctf  eastwards.  We  abo  have  an 
inscription  of  1x7  B.c.  (now  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Muntcipalc 
at  Genoa)  giving  the  text  of  the  decision  given  by  the  patroni, 
Q.  and  M.  Minucius,  of  Genua,  In  accordance  with  a  decree  of 
the  Roman  senate,  in  a  controversy  between  the  people  of  Genua 
and  the  Langenses  or  Langates  (aJso  known  as  the  Viturii),  the 
inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  hill-town,  which  was  included 
in  the  territory  of  Genua.  But  none  of  the  other  inscriptions 
found  in  Genoa  or  existing  there  at  the  present  day,  which  are 
practically  all  sepulchral,  can  be  demonstrated  to  have  belonged 
to  the  andent  dty;  it  is  equally  easy  to  suppose  that  they  were 
brought  from  elsewhere  by  sea  (Mommsen  in  Cwp.  Inter,  Lot. 
V.  p.  884).  It  b  only  from  inscriptions  of  other  places  that  we 
know  that  it  had  munidpal  rights,  and  we  do  not  know  at  what 
period  it  obtained  them.  Classical  authors  tell  us  but  little  of 
it.  Strabo  (iv.  6.  3,  p.  303)  states  that  it  exported  wood,  skins 
and  honey,  and  imported  olive  oil  and  wine,  though  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  wine  of  the  district  as  the  best  of  Liguria(HJ\r.)  ziv.  67.) 

The  history  of  Genoa  during  the  dark  ages,  throughout  the 
Lombard  and  Carolingian  periods,  b  but  the  repetition  of  the 
general  history  of  the  Italian  communes,  which  succeeded  in 
snatching  from  contending  princes  and  barons  the  first'  charters 
of  their  freedom.  The  patriotic  q>irit  and  naval  prowess  of  the 
Genoese,  devdoped  in  their  defensive  wars  against  the  Saracens, 
led  to  the  foundation  of  a  popular  constitution,  and  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  powerful  marine.  From  the  necessity  of  leaguing 
together  against  the  common  Saracen  foe,  Genoa  united  with 
Pisa  early  in  the  nth  century  in  expelling  the  Moslems  from  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  but  the  Sardinian  territory  thus  acquired 
soon  furnished  occasions  of  Jealousy  to  the  conquering  allies;  and 
there  commenced  between  the  tyro  republics  the  long  naval  wars 
destined  to  terminate  so  fatally  for  Pisa.  With  tout  less  adroitness 
than  Venice,  Genoa  saw  and  secured  all  the  advantages  of  the 
great  carrying  trade  which  the  crusades  created  between  Western 
Europe  and  the  East.  The  seaports  wrested  at  the  same  period 
from  the  Saracens  along  the  Spanish  and  Barbary  coasts  became 
important  Genoese  colonies,  whlbt  in  the  Levant,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  were  erected 
Genoese  fortresses  of  great  strength.  No  wonder  if  these  con- 
quests generated  in  the  minds  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Pisans 
fresh  j<»dottsy  against  Genoa,  and  provoked  frtth  wars;  but  the 
struggle  beiween  Genoa  and  Pisa  was  brought  to  a  disastrous 
conclusion  for  tlie  latter  state  by  the  battle  of  Meloria  in  1384. 

The  commerdal  and  naval  successes  of  the  Genoese  during  the 
middle  ages  were  the  more  remarkable  because,  unlike  their 
rivab,  the  Venetians,  they  were  the  unceasing  prey  to  intestine 
discord — the  Genoese  commons  and  nobles  fighting  against  each 
other,  rival  factions  amongst  the  nobles  themsdves  striving  to 
grasp  the  supreme  power  in  the  state,  nobles  and  commons  alike 
Invoking  the  arbitration  and  rule  of  some  foreign  captain  as  the 
sole  means  of  obtaining  a  temporary  truce.  From  these  contests 
of  rival  nobles,  in  which  the  names  of  Spindla  and  Dona  stand 
forth  with  greatest  prominence,  Genoa  was  soon  drawn  into  the 
great  vortex  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  factions;  but  its  recog- 
nition of  foreign  authority — successivdy  German,  Neapolitan  and 
Milanese — g^ve  way  to  a  state  of  greater  independence  in  1339, 
when  the  government  assumed  a  more  permanent  form  with  the 
appointment  of  the  first  doge,  an  office  held  at  Genoa  for  life,  in 
the  person  of  Simone  Boccanera.  Alternate  victories  and  defeats 
of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese — the  most  terrible  being  the  defeat 
sustained  by  the  Venetians  at  Chioggia  in  1380— ended  by 
establishing  the  great  relative  inferiority  of  the  Genoese  rulers, 
who  fell  under  the  power  now  of  France,  now  of  the  Visconti  of 
Milan.     The  Banca  di  S.  Giorgio,  with  its  large  posaesdons 
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mainly  in  Conica,  fonned  during  tliis  period  Uie  moit  stable 
element  in  the  state,  until  in  1528  the  national  spirit  appeared  to 
regain  its  andent  vigour  when  Andrea  Doria  succeeded  in 
throwing  off  the  French  domination  and  restoring  the  old  form  of 
government.  It  was  at  this  very  period — ^the  doseof  the  xsth  and 
commencement  of  the  x6th  century — ^that  the  genius  and  daring  of 
a  Genoese  mariner,  Christopher  Columbus,  gave  to  Spain  that  new 
world,  which  might  have  become  the  possession  of  his  native 
state,  had  Genoa  been  able  to  supply  him  with  the  ships  and  sea- 
men which  he  so  earnestly  entreated  her  to  furnish.  The  govern- 
ment as  restored  by  Andrea  Doria,  with  certain  modifications 
tending  to  impart  to  it  a  more  conservative  character,  remained 
unchanged  until  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
creation  of  the  Ligurian  republic.  During  this  long  period  of 
nearly  three  centuries,  in  which  the  mostdnunaticinddentisthe 
conspiracy  of  Fieschi,  the  Genoese  found  no  small  compensation 
for  their  lost  traffic  in  the  East  in  the  vast  profits  which  they  made 
as  the  bankers  of  the  Spanish  crown  and  outfitters  of  the  Spanish 
armies  and  fleets  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  Genoa, 
more  fortunate  than  many  of  the  other  dties  <4  Italy,  was 
comparativdy  immune  from  fordgn  domination. 

At  the  end  of  the  X7th  century  the  dty  was  bombarded  by  the 
French,  and  in  1746,  after  the  defeat  of  Piacenza,  surrendered  to 
the  Austrians,  who  were,  however,  soon  driven  out.  A  revolt  in 
Corsica,  which  began  in  1 739,  was  suppressed  with  the  hdp  of  the 
French,  who  in  1768  took  possession  of  the  island  for  them- 
selves (see  Coksica:  History), 

The  ^ort-lived  Ligurian  republic  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  the 
French  empire,  not,  however,  until  Genoa  had  been  made  to 
experience,  by  the  terrible  privations  of  the  siege  when  Mass^na 
hdd  the  dty  against  the  Austrians  (1800),  all  that  was  meant  by  a 
partidpation  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  French  Revolution.  In 
1814  (%noa  rose  against  the  French,  on  the  assurance  given  by 
Lord  William  Bentinck  that  the  allies  would  restore  to  the  re- 
public its  independence.  It  had,  however,  been  determined  by  a 
secret  dause  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  that  Genoa  should  be  ino>rpor- 
ated  with  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  discontent 
created  at  the  time  by  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  as 
confirmed  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  had  doubtless  no  slight  share 
in  keeping  alive  in  Genoa  the  republican  spirit  which,  through  the 
influence  of  a  young  Genoese  dtizen,  Joseph  Mazzini,  assumed 
forms  of  permanent  menace  not  only  to  the  Sardinian  monarchy 
but  to  all  the  established  governments  of  the  peninsula.  Even 
the  material  benefits  accruing  from  the  union  with  Sardinia  and 
the  constitutional  liberty  accorded  to  all  his  subjects  by  Ring 
Charles  Albert  were  unable  to  prevent  the  republican  outbreak  of 
1848,  when,  after  a  short  and  sharp  struggle,  the  dty,  momentarily 
seized  by  the  republican  party,  was  recovered  by  General  Alf  onzo 
La  Marmora. 

Among  the  earlier  Genoese  historians  the  most  important  are 
Bartolommeo  Fazio  and  Jacopo  Bracdii,  both  of  the  15th  century, 
and  Paolo  Partenopeo,  Jacopo  Bonfadio,  Obcrto  Foglietta  and 
Agostino  Giustiniano  of  the  i6th.  Paganctti  wrote  the  ecclesiastical 
hutory  of  the  dty;  and  AccinclU  and  Gaggero  collected  material 
for  the  ecclesiastical  archaeology.  The  memoirs  of  local  writers  and 
artists  were  treated  by  Soprani  and  Ratti.  Among  more  general 
works  are  BrSquigny,  Histotre  des  rivdutions  de  Cinesjusqu'eH  1748; 
Serra,  La  Storia  dell'  antica  Lieuria  e  di  Geneva  (Turin,  1834); 
Varesi,  Storia  delta  reptMAiaa  di  Cenova  sino  al  1S14  (Genoa,  1835- 
1839);  Canale,  Storta  dei  Genovesi  (Genoa,  1844-1854),  Nuova 
istoria  delta  repubblica  di  Genova  (Florence,  1858),  and  Storia  delta 
rep.  di  Cenova  doll'  anno  1528  al  1550  (Genoa,  1874);  Blumenthal, 
Zur  Verfassungs-  und  Verwattungstesckichte  Genua's  im  uten  Jakr- 
kundert  (Kalbc  an  dcr  Saale,  1872);  Malleaon,  Studies  from  Genoese 
History  (London,  1875).  The  Liber  jurium  reipublicoe  Genue$tsis 
was  edited  by  Ricotti  m  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  volumes  of  the  Monu- 
menla  historiae  patriae  (Turin,  1854-1857).  A  great  variety  of 
interesting  matter  will  bt  found  in  the  Atti  delta  Societi  Ligure  di 
storia  patria  (1861  Bqq.)i  and  in  the  Giomale  Li^ustico  di  archeologia, 
storia,  e  belle  arti.  Tne  history  of  the  university  has  been  written 
by  Lorenzo  Isnardi,  and  continued  by  Em.  Celesia  (a  vols.,  Genoa). 

(T.  As.) 

OBNOVESI,  ANTONIO  (1713-1769),  Italian  writer  on  philo- 
sophy and  political  economy,  was  bom  at  Castiglione,  near 
Salerno,  on  the  ist  of  November  1712.  He  was  educated  for  the 
church,  and,  after  some  heaiution,  took  ordtn  in  x  736  at  Salemo, 


where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  ac  the  tlieological 
seminary.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he  begui  the  study  of 
philosophy,  being  especially  attracted  by  Locke.  Dissatisfied 
with  ecclesiastical  life,  Genovesi  resigned  his  post,  and  qualified 
as  an  advocate  at  Rome.  Finding  law  as  distasteful  as  theology, 
he  devoted  himself  enturely  to  philosophy,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  extraordinary  professor  in  the  university  of  Naples. 
His  first  works  were  Bkme$Ua  Uetaphysicae  (1743  et  seq.)  and 
Logica  (i  745).  The  former  is  divided  into  four  parts,  Ontosophy, 
Cosmosophy,  Theosophy,  Psychosophy,  supplemented  by  a 
treatise  on  ethics  and  a  dissertation  on  first  causes.  The  L^gic, 
an  eminently  practical  work,  written  from  the  point  «f  view  of 
Locke,  is  in  five  parts,  dealing  with  (i)  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  its  factilties  and  operations;  (2)  ideas  and  their  kinds;  (3) 
the  true  and  the  fabe,  and  the  various  degrees  of  knowledge;  (4) 
reasoning  and  argumentation;  (5)  method  and  the  ordering  of 
our  thoughts.  If  Genovesi  does  not  take  a  hi^  rank  in  philo- 
sophy, he  deserves  the  credit  of  havix^  introduced  the  new  order 
of  ideas  into  Italy,  at  the  same  time  preserving  a  just  mean 
between  the  two  extremes  of  sensualism  and  idealian.  Although 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  partisans  of  scholastic  routine,  Genovesi 
found  influential  patrons,  amongst  them  Baxtolomeo  Intieri,  a 
Florentine,  who  in  17  54  founded  the  first  Italian  or  European 
chair  of  political  economy  (commerce  and  mechanics),  on  con- 
dition thiat  Genovesi  should  be  the  first  professor,  and  that  it 
should  never  be  held  by  an  ecdesiastic.  The  fruit  of  Gcnovesi's 
professorial  labours  was  the  Lezioni  di  Commerda,  the  first 
complete  and  systematic  worit  in  Italian  on  economics.  On  the 
whole  he  bdongs  to  the  "  Mercantile  "  school,  though  he  does  not 
regard  money  as  thfe  only  form  of  wealth.  Spedally  noteworthy 
in  the  Laioni  are  the  sections  on  hiunan  wants  as  the  foundation 
of  economical  theory,  on  labour  as  the  source  of  wealth,  on 
personal  services  as  economic  factors,  and  on  the  united  working 
of  the  great  industrial  functions.  He  advocated  freedom  of  the 
com  trade,  reduction  of  the  number  of  religious  communities,  axtd 
deprecated  regulation  of  the  interest  on  loans.  In  the  qiirit  of 
his  age  he  denounced  the  relics  of  medieval  institutions,  such  as 
entails  and  tenures  in  mortmain.  GiojVs  more  important  treatise 
owes  much  to  (jenovesi's  lectures.  Genovesi  died  on  the  a  2nd  of 
September  1769. 

See  C.  Ugoni.  Delia  leUeraiura  italiana  ndla  seeonda  meA  dei  stcatt 
XVIII  (i820-i82a);  A.  Fabroni.  Vitae  tiahrum  dectrina  axeti- 
lentium  (1778-1799);  R.  Bobba,  Commemoratiome  di  A.  Cenamsi 
(Benevento,  1867). 

OENSONNlSi  ARMAND  (i758-i793)>  French  politician,  the 
son  of  a  military  surgeon,  was  bora  at  Bordeaux  on  the  loth  of 
August  X758.  He  studied  law,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  was  an  advocate  of  the  pariement  of  Bordeaux.  In 
X790  he  became  proeureur  of  the  Commime,  and  in  July  1791  was 
elected  by  the  newly  created  department  of  the  Gironde  a  member 
of  the  court  of  appeal.  In  the  same  year  he  was  deaed  deputy  for 
the  department  to  the  Legislative  iGsembly.  As  reporter  of  the 
diplomatic  committee,  in  which  he  supported  the  policy  of  Brissot, 
he  proposed  two  of  the  most  revolutionary  measures  passed  by 
the  Assembly:  the  decree  of  accusation  against  the  king's  brothers 
(January  x,  1792),  and  the  declaration  of  war  against  the  king  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  (April  20,  X792)*.  He  was  vjgorotts  in  his 
denundatiohs  of  the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  of  the  "  Austrian 
committee  ";  but  the  violence  of  the  extreme  democrats,  culmin* 
ating  in  the  events  of  the  xoth  of  August,  alarmed  him;  and 
when  he  was  returned  to  the  National  Convention,  he  attacked 
the  (Commune  of  Paris  (October  24  and  25).  At  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVI.  he  supported  an  appeal  to  the  people,  but  voted  for  the 
death  sentence.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  General 
Defence,  and  as  president  of  the  Convention  (March  7-2X,  I793)t 
he  shared  in  the  bitter  attacks  of  the  GirondisU  on  the  Mountain; 
and  on  the  fatal  day  of  the  2nd  of  June  his  name  was  among  the 
first  of  those  inscribed  on  the  prosecution  list.  He  was  tried  by 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  the  24th  of  October  X793,  con- 
demned to  death  and  guillotined  on  the  31st  of  the  month, 
displaying  on  the  scaffold  a  stoic  fortitude.  Gensonn6  was 
accounted  one  of  the  most  bnlliaat  of  the  little  band  d  brilliajxt 
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dnton  from  the  Gironde,  though  his  eloquence  was  somewhat 
cold  and  he  always  read  his  qseeches. 

OBNTIAH,  botanically  Centiana,  a  large  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Gentianaceae.  The  genus 
comprises  about  300  spedes, — most  of  them  perennial  plants 
with  tufted  growth,  growing  in  hilly  or  mountainous  districts, 
chiefly  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  some  of  the  blue-flowered 
spedesL  ascending  to  a  height  of  x6,ooo  ft.  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  entire  and  snraoth,  and 
often  stron^y  ribbed.  The  flowera  have  a  persistent  4-  to  5- 
lobcd  calyx  ^d  a  4-  to  5-lobed  tubular  ooroUa;  the  stamens 
are  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  The  ovary  is 
one-celled,  with  two  stigmas,  either  separate  and  rolled  back 
or  contiguous  and  funnel-shaped.  The  fruit  when  ripe  separates 
into  two  valves,  and  contains  numerous  small  seeds.  The 
majority  of  the  genus  are  remarkable  for  the  deep  or  brilliant 
blue  colour  of  their  blossoms,  comparatively  few  having  yellow, 
white,  or  more  rarely  red  flowers;  the  last  are  almost  eulusively 
found  in  the  Andes. 

Only  a  few  spedes  occur  in  Britain.  G.  amardJa  (felwort) 
and  G*  campestris  are  small  annual  spedes  growing  on  chalky 
or  calcareous  hills,  and  bear  in  autumn  somewhat  tubular  pale 
purple  flowers;  the  latter  is  most  easily  distinguished  by  having 
two  of  the  lobes  Qf  the  calyi;  larger  than  the  other  two,  while 
the  former  has  the  parts  of  the  calyx  in  fives,  and  equal  in  size. 
Some  intermediate  forms  between  these  two  spedes  occur, 
although  rarely,  in  En^^d;  one  of  these,  G.  germanka,  has 
larger  flowers  of  a  bluor  tint,  spreading  branches,  and  a  stouter 
stem.  Some  of  these  forms  flower  in  spring.  G.  pneummunUkej 
the  Calathian  violet,  is  a  rather  rare  perennial  spedes,  growing 
in  moist  heathy  phures  from  Cumberland  to  Dorsetshire.  Its 
average  hdght  is  from  6  to  9  in.  It  has  linesr  leaves,  and  a 
bright  bhie  corolla  i)  in.  kmg,  marked  externally  with  five 
greenish  bands,  is  without  hairs  in  its  throat,  and  is  found  in 
perfection  about  the  end  of  August.  It  is  the  handsomest  of 
the  British  spedes;  two  varieties  of  it  are  known  in  cultivation, 
one.  with  q>otted  and  the  other  with  white  flowers.  G.  vema 
and  G,  nMis  are  small  spedes  with  brilliant  blue  flowers  and 
small  leaves.  The  former  is  a  rare  and  local  perennial,  occurring, 
however,  in  Teeadale  and  the  county  of  Clare  in  Ireland  in  toler- 
able abundance.  It  has  a  tufted  habit  of  growth,  and  each  stem 
bears  only  one  flower.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  an  edging 
for  flower  borders.  C  nitalis  in  Britain  occurs  only  on  a  few 
of  the  loftiest  Scottish  mountains.  It  differs  from  the  last  in 
being  an  annual,  and  having  a  more  isolated  habit  of  growth,  and 
in  the  stem  bearing  several  flowers.  On  the  Swiss  mountains 
these  beautiful  little  plants  are  very  abundant;  and'the  q>lendid 
blue  colour  of  masses  of  gentian  in  flower  is  a  sight  which,  when 
once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  Tor  ornamental  purposes 
several  tpedts  are  cultivated.  The  great  difficulty  of  growing 
them  successfully  renders  them,  However,  less  comimm  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case;  although  very  hardy  when  once  estab- 
lished, they  are  very  impatient  of  removal,  and  rarely  flower 
well  untO  the  third  year  after  planting.  Of  the  ornamental 
species  found  in  BritLh  gardens  some  of  the  prettiest  are  G. 
acatdis,  G.  uma,  G,  pyrenaka,  p.  bavariea,  G.  septemfida  and 
G.  gdida.  Perhaps  the  handsomest  and  moat  easily  grown  is 
the  first  named,  often  called  Gentutndla,  which  produces  its 
large  intensely  blue  flowers  early  in  the  apkag. 

All  the  spMies  of  the  genus  are  remarkable  for  possessing  an 
intense  but  pure  bitter  tsste  and  tonic  properties.  About  forty 
species  are  used  in  medicine  in  different  parts  of  the  worid.  The 
name  of  fdwort  given  to  C  amareilat  but  occasionally  applied 
to  the  whole  genus,  Is  stated  by  Dr  Pnor  to  be  given  in  allusion 
to  these  properties— /e{  meaning  gall,  and  wort  a  plant.  In  the 
same  way  the  Chinese  call  G.  asdepiadea,  and  the  Japanese  G. 
Buergtri,  "  dragon's  gall  plants,"  in  common  with  several  other 
very  bitter  plants  whose  roots  they  use  in  medidne.  G.  campestris 
is  sometimes  used  in  Swed«a  and  other  northern  countries  as  a 
substitute  for  hops. 

By  far  ^the  moat  Important  of  the  spedes  used  in  medidne  is 
G,  iiisa,  a  laise  haodsomc  plant  5  or  4  ft.  high,  growing  in  open 


grassy  places  on  the  Alps,  Apennines  and  Pyrenees,  as  well  as 
on  some  of  the  mountainous  ranges  of  France  and  Germany, 
extending  as  far  east  as  Bosnia  and  the  Danubian  prindpalities. 
It  has  large  oval  strongly-ribbed  leaves  and  dense  whorls  of 
conspicuous  yellow  flowers.  Its  use  in  medicine  is  of  very  ancient 
date.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  mention  that  the  plant  was  noticed 
by  Gentius,  a  king  of  the  niyrians,  living  xfto-x67  B.C.,  from 
whom  the  name  Geniiana  is  supposed  to  be  derived.  During 
the  middle  ages  it  was  much  employed  in  the  cure  of  disease, 
and  as  an  ingredient  in  counter-poisons.  In  1552  Hieronymus 
Bock  (Tragus)  (X49&-X554),  a  German  priest,  physidan  and 
botanist,  mentions  the  use  of  the  root  as  a  means  of  dilating 
wounds. 

The  root,  which  is  the  part  used  in  medicine,  is  tough  and 
flexible,  scarcely  branched,  and  of  a  brownish  cobur  and  spongy 
texture.  It  has  a  pure  bittor  taste  and  faint  distinctive  odour. 
The  bitter  prindple,  known  as  gerUiammf  is  a  glucoside,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohoL  It  can  be  decomposed  ihto  glucose  and 
gentiopicrin  by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  adds.  It  is  not 
predpitated  by  taimin  or  subacetate  oi  lead.  A  solution  of 
caustic  potash  or  soda  forms  with  gentianin  a  yellow  solution, 
and  the  tincture  of  the  root  to  whidi  dther  of  these  alkalis  has 
been  added  loses  its  bitterness  in  a  few  days.  Gentian  root  also 
contains  getUianic  acid  (C14H10O1),  which  is  inert  and  tasteless. 
It  forms  pale  yellow  silky  crystals,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water 
or  ether,  but  soluble  in  hot  strong  alcohol  and  in  aqueous  alkaline 
solutions.  This  substance  is  also  called  genHasus^t  geniisin  and 
gentisie  acid. 

The  root  also  contains  is  to  15%  of  an  uncrystallixable 
sugar  called  gentianose,  of  which  fact  advantage  has  long  been 
taken  in  Switzerland  and  Bavaria  for  the  production  of  a  bitter 
cordial  spirit  called  Etaianbranntwein,  The  use  of  this  spirit, 
especially  in  Switzerland,  has  sometime^  been  followed  by 
poisonous  symptoms,  which  have  been  doubtfully  attributed 
to  inherent  narcotic  properties  possessed  by  some  tptdet  of 
gentian,  the  roots  of  which  nuiy  have  been  indiscriminately 
collected  with  it;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  due  to 
the  contamination  of  the  root  with  that  of  Veralrum  aUmm,  a 
poisonous  plant  growing  at  the  same  altitude,  and  having  leaves 
extremely  similar  in  appearance  and  size  to  those  of  G.  luUa^ 

Gentian  is  one  of  the  most  effident  of  the  doss  of  substances 
which  act  upon  the  stomach  so  as  to  invigorate  digestion  and 
thereby  increase  the  general  nutrition,  without  exerting  any 
direct  influence  iqwn  any  other  portion  of  the  body  than  tlM 
alimentary  canaL  Having  a  pleasant  taste  and  bdng  non- 
astringent  (owing  to  the  absence  of  tannic  add),  it  is  the  noost 
widdy  used  of  all  bitter  tonics.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia 
contains  an  aqueous  extract  (dose,  3-8  grains),  a  compound 
infusion  with  orange  and  lemon  peel  (dose,  §-x  ounce),  and  a 
compound  tincture  with  <«ange  pcd  and  cardamoms  (dose  i-x 
dradun).  It  is  used  in  dyspepsia,  chlorosis,  anaemia  and 
various  other  disea!«rs,  in  whidi  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal  is  defident,  and  is  sometimes  added  to  purgative 
medicines  to  increase  and  improve  thdr  action.  In  veterinary 
medidne  it  is  also  used  as  a  tonic,  and  enters  into  a  wdl-known 
compound  called  diapetas  as  a  chief  ingredient. 

GBHTIAHACBAE  (the  gentian  family),  in  botany,  an  order  of 
Dicotyledons  belonging  to  the  subclass  SympetaJae  or  Gamo* 
petalae,  and  containing  about  750  ^wdes  in  64  genera.  It  has 
a  world-wide  distribution,  and  representatives  adapted  to  very 
various  conditions,  induding,  for  instance,  alpine  plants,  like 
the  true  gentians  (GmfMMa),  meadow  plants  such  as  the  British 
CA(oro^e^a/Mla(yeUow-wort)  ot  ErytkracaCeiUaitritim{ceataury) , 
marsh  plants  such  as  Menyanikes  trijciiata  (bog-bean),  floating 
water  plants  such  as  UmsuaUhemum,  or  steppe  and  sea-coast 
plants  such  as  Cicaidia.  They  are  axmual  or  perennial  herbs, 
rarely  becoming  dirabby,  and  generally  growing  erect,  with  s 
characteristic  forked  manner  of  branching;  the  Asiatic  genu« 
Crawfvrdia  has  a  dlmbing  stem;  they  are  often  low-growing 
and  caespitose,  as  in  the  alpine  gentians. 

The  leaves  are  ia  decussating  pairs  (that  is^  eadi  pair  b  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  previous  or  suooeeding  pair),  eacept  ia 
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phyla,  tonnim  ilender  [o«-Browini  hrrta.  coouinine  litlk  or  no 
chloropliyll  11^  with  lesvH  reducHl  lo  Kalet:  lucll  Ite  Vtyria 
■nd  Leipkaimeij  nuinLy  tropical  American.  The  Inftoreacena  is 
geiKnillv  cymoie.  often  dichuial,  recalling  thalof  CaryO[>liyllaccie» 
tlie  latoul  bcaocbee  often  becoming  Doaacha&ial ;  it  ii -flomclimn 
reduced  to  •  lev  Oowen  or  one  <My.  ai  in  unrx  jeniiant  The 
Rouen  an  hennpbnidile,  and  ngulir  with  pans  id  41  and  j  i, 
with  reduction  to  in  the  pi«il;lo  CUofo  there  an  6  to  8  membcn 

in  each  whori.    The  talw  teoemllr  lornu  -  •  ' ■■  — "■  — 

--'-    -uallyoverfiplBthJ'     ■    - 


re  adaptUiocia  for  p 
—  (Ciiliimi)  I"--  ■" 

-,_r_ , .««„e  yefto*  cx,^».»  ^^ 

G.  PveufivmariAt,  witli  a  lanfl-lubed,  bright  bhic  corolla,  it  visited 
by  humble  bcea:  and  G.  vena,  with  a  niTl  longer  ttanovrcr  tiib(,  ia 
viHlni  by  Lepidoplera, 
Gpitiana,  the  larp«it  Eenua,  contaliu  nearfy  three  hundrql  ihcIh, 


OEHntE,  in  the  Engli 


11  dehned  In  Fault 


Bible,  the  tcnn  generally  applied 

:  Jewiih  nee.    It  ii  an  adaptation 

belonging  to  the  same  ffiu,  the  dan  01 


leofrai 


"  foreign,"  u- Dtbcr  than  Roman,  and  wai »  used  in  the  Vulgate. 
wiiB  lenteSy  to  translate  the  Hebrew  t'^yyim,  naiiona^  LXX_  tOr^, 
the  noD-Iuaelitiih  peoples  (see  further  Jews). 

QEHTILB  DA  FABBIIHO  [c.  i370-<.  USa).  Ht£i>a  painler, 
«a»  bora  at  Fabriano  alxiut  1370.  He  ii  laid  to  have  been  ■ 
pupil  of  Allegretto  di  Nuzio.  and  baa  been  aupposcd  to  have 
re<%ived  most  of  bis  early  Instruction  from  ta  AngelicOt  to 
whose  maimer  bis  bean  in  some  ropecu  a  close  aimiluUy. 
About  i<ii  be  went  to  Venice,  wbeie  by  order  of  the  dote  and 
■enaie  he  was  engaged  to  adora  the  great  ball  of  the  ducal 
palace  with  frescoes  from  the  life  of  Barb*n»s)u  He  exeaued 
[his  work  so  entirely  to  the  saliifactlon  d  hij  employen  IhM 
Ihey  granted  bim  a  pension  for  life,  and  recorded  him  the  privihte 
of  wearing  the  habit  of  a  Venetian  noble.  About  1413  he  went 
to  FTorence,  where  in  1413  he  painted  an  "Adoiationot  the  Magi" 
for  the  church  of  Santa  Trinila.  which  is  pieaerved  in  the  Florence 
Accademia;  this  painting  la  considered  bis  best  work  now  extant. 
To  the  same  period  belongs  a  "Madonna  and  Child,"  which  it  no* 
in  the  Berlin  Museum.  He  had  by  this  time  attained  a  wide 
reputation,  and  was  engaged  to  paint  pictures  for  various  churches, 
more  particularly  Siena,  Perugia.  Gubblo  and  Fibriaso.  About 
1416  he  wu  culled  to  Rome  by  Martin  V.  to  adora  the  church 
of  St  John  Laicraa  with  {rescoei  from  ibe  life  of  John  the 
Baptist.  He  alio  eiecutcd  a  portrait  of  llie  pope  attended  by 
ten  cardinals,  and  la  the  church  of  St  Franceaco  Romano  a 
painting  of  the  "  Virgin  and  Child  attended  by  Si  Benedict  and 
Si  Joseph,"  which  was  much  esteemed  by  Michelangelo,  but  is 
no  loDget  in  eiistcnce.  Gentile  da  Fabriano  died  about  1450. 
Michelangelo  said  of  him  that  his  works  leiembled  hii  name, 
meaning  noble  or  refined.  Tbey  an  lull  of  a  quiet  and  serene 
joyousness,  and  he  baa  a  naive  and  innocent  delight  b  iplendoui 
and  in  gold  ornaments,  with  wbicb,  hmiever,  bis  picturet  are 
not  overloaded. 

QEHTILESGHI,  UTEIIISIA  and  ORAZIO  DP,  -  Italian 
painten. 

Ouno  (c.  I5(is-ifi46}  is  generally  named  Otatio  Lomi  dc' 
Gentileschi;  it  appears  that  De'  Gentileschi  was  bis  correct 
surname,  Lomi  being  the  lumame  wbicb  his  mother  had  borne 
during  her  £rst  marriage.    He  was  horaat  Fi3a,and  studied  under 

passed.  He  afterwords  went  to  Rome,  and  was  nf^-^ilfd  with 
the  lindscapc-painter  Agotiino  Tasi,  executing  the  Gguits  lor  the 
landscape  backgrounds  of  this  artist  in  the  Falazio  Roif^^io^. 
and  it  Is  said  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Qiurinal  Palace,  although  by 
some  authorities  the  £gurei  in  the  last-named  building  an 
ascribed  to  Lanf  ranco.  His  best  works  are  "  Salnta  Cecilia  and 
Valerian,"  in  the  Palaizo  Borghese,  Rome;  "  I>avid  after  the 
death  of  Goliath."  in  the  Palaxzo  Doria,  Genoa;  and  some  works 
in  the  yiyoU  palace,  Turla,  noticeable  for  vivid  and  uncommon 
colouring.  Al  an  advuiced  age  Gentileschi  went  to  rngl.n^  at 
the  invitation  of  Charles  I.,  and  he  was  employed  in  the  palace  at 
Greenwich.  Vondyck  Included  him  in  bis  portraits  of  alnuidied 
iUustrious  men.  His  works  generally  are  strong  in  shadov  and 
positive  in  colour.    He  died  in  England  in  1646. 

AKTEUistA  (1590-1643),  Otazio'a  daughter,  studied  tint  under 
Guido,  acquired  much  renown  for  portrait-painting,  and  con- 
lidenbty  eicellcd  her  father's  fame.  She  was  ■  bcaulilul  and 
elegant  woman;  her  likeness,  limned  by  her  own  band.  Is  to  be 
seen  in  Hojnpton  Court.  Her  most  celebrated  compaction  is 
"Judith  and  Bidofcmes,"  in  IbeUfhii  Ga]Ieiy;certainly  awoik 
ol  singular  energy,  and  giving  ample  proof  of  eiecutive  lacoltr* 
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bqt  T^iUra  isd  miwnuDl]'  In  iu  phyiical  Iusrit.  Sbe 
aeoompankd  bet  (*Uier  to  E^^lud,  but  did  not  reraBio  ttcre 
lev;  tbe  b(*t  pktun  whkh  ibc  produced  lor  Chirln  L  wu 
"  David  with  the  htid  o(  Goliuli."  Acttmlsii.  nfuMd  u  oBn 
of  mutiigB  tram  AfottiDO  Tui,  ud  bstovcd  h«  hud  oa  Fier 
Antonio  Schiutcd,  cnntinqing,  hovevcr,  to  lue  her  own  lui- 
nuoe.  She  Kttkd  In  Nifriei,  whilbct  >he  returned  after  het 
En^iih  lojoiini;  (be  lived  there  In  no  little  ^ilendour,  uid 
there  ibe  died  is  1641.  She  had  1  dui|^tei  nod  perbapi  other 
children. 
-'  PEHTIU.  AUSHICO  { 1  j  j  i-i  608) ,  luJiu  juibt,  who  hu  grul 
dwnt  to  be  (suidered  llie  loimder  of  the  idence  of  inUrDaiional 
Uir,  tecoad  un  ol  Uitteo  GentDi,  a  phyudio  of  noble  lamily  ud 
•dratlGc  eDilaence,  wu  born  on  Ihc  14th  of  January  isji  at 
^rg|p*fi".  a  imill  town  of  the  mairh  of  Aacooa  which  looks 
down  (mm  the  ilapei  of  the  Apennlaa  upon  the  distant  Adriatic. 
Aftet  tailog  the  degree  ol  doctor  of  civil  law  at  Ihe  univcniiy  ol 
Pengia,  tai  bedding  a  jodloal  office  at  Ascoli,  be  relumed  lo  hii 
native  dly,  ud  wu  entruited  witb  the  taik  ol  rccaiting  its 
UMtUei,  but,  iharlng  the  Prolatant  opinions  of  Ids  father. 
duied  alio,  together  with  a  brother,  Sdpio,  iliemardi  a  funoui 
pmteBor  at  Alldorf ,  bis  Sight  lo  CarnicOa,  where  In  i  S79  Matleo 
waa  appoLnled  physidan  to  the  duchy.  TIh  Inquisition  con- 
deaaed  the  [ugitlvB  u  contumadons,  ud  tbey  soon  reodved 
orden  to  quit  the  dominions  of  Austria. 

Albtrico  let  out  fat  England,  travelling  by  way  ol  TObinfen  ud 
HdJelberg,  and  everywhere  meeting  with 


ititled  hi 


Hea 


of  LeiccsUr,  at  thai  time  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  wu 
■bottly  afteiwards  qualified  lo  teach  by  being  admitted  lo  the 
■anc  degree  which  he  had  taken  at  Perugia.  His  lectura  on 
Roman  law  soon  became  famous,  and  the  dialogues,  disputations 
and  conmientariet,  which  he  published  henceforth  in  rapid 
nccenloi),  established  bis  podlkm  u  an  accomplished  dviliao, 
et  Ihe  older  ud  severer  type,  ud  secured  hla  appablment  in 
ISB7  to  the  re^ua  professorship  ol  civil  law.  It  wu,  bowever, 
rathfr  by  an  applicalion  of  the  old  learning  to  the  new  quotiona 
snggcstcd  by  tlie  modem  relaliou  of  atatcs  that  his  labours 
have  produced  their  most  lasting  result.  In  1SS4  be  wu  consulted 
by,  govertment  u  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  with 
'Hendoaa,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  been  delected  in 
plotting  againat  Eliubetb,  He  chose  the  topic  to  which  his 
altentloD  bad  thus  been  directed  as  a  lubjcct  for  a  disputation 
wbeD  Idceater  ud  Sir  Philip  Sidney  visited  the  schools  at 
Osford  In  the  same  yeu;  and  this  wu  lii  months  later  eipuded 
into  a  book,  the  Dt  Utalianibui  libri  Ira.  In  ijSS  Alberico 
selected  tbelaw  of  war  utbt  subject  ol  the  law  disputations  at  the 
annual  "Act"  which  look  place  in  July;  and  in  the  autumn 
pnbliibed  In  London  the  Dt  Juri  BrUi  armmtnlatiQ  frima.  A 
second  ud  a  third  CcmmcnUlii,  followed,  ud  the  whole  matter, 

IS93,  as  the  Di  Jure  BrUi  libH  Ira.  It  was  doubtless  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repulaiioB  gained  by  these  works  that  Centili 
became  henceforth  more  and  more  engaged  in  forensic  practice, 
ud  resided  chiefly  in  London,  leaving  his  Otford  work  to  be 
partly  discharged  by  a  deputy.  In  1600  he  wu  admitted  lo  bea 
member  of  Gny'sinn,  and  in  i&ojwu  appointed sluding counsel 
to  the  kingof  Spain.  He  died  on  the  igthof  June  1608,  ud  wu 
buried,  by  the  side  ol  Dr  Matleo  Genllll.  who  had  followed  his  son 
to  England,  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate.  By 
his  wife,  Hester  de  Peigni,  he  left  two  sons,  Robert  ud  Millbew, 
and  ■  daughter,  Anna,  who  married  Sit  John  Colt.  His  notes  of 
the  cases  in  which  he  wu  engaged  for  the  Spaniards  were  post- 
humously published  In  r6t3Bt  Hanau,uifij^«iit£af  aJfocdiimu 
liiri  itw.  This  wu  in  acconlance  with  bis  last  wishes;  but  bis 
dlTtction  thai  (he  remainder  ol  bis  MSS.  should  be  barot  was  riot 
complied  witb,  since  filieen  volumes  ol  them  found  their  way,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  iQth  century,  from  Ai 
Bodleiu  hlirary. 

The  true  blitoty  of  Gentili  and  of  his  prfndpal 
only  been  ascertained  in  recent  years, ' 


Lterdam  to  the 
hu 


Lpprcdatioa  ol  the  aervkea  -wHiit  he  rendered  to  InlematioDal 
iw.    The  movement  lo  do  him  honour  origioated  in  1875  ^ 

Eoglud,  u  Ihe  result  ol  the  baugmal  lecture  of  Prof,  T.  E. 

'Holland,  and  waa  warmly  taken  up  in  Italy.  In  apreading 
irou^  Europe  it  encounlered  two  curious  cross-currents  ol 

rdeied  bis  name  to  be  erased  fmm  all  pnblic  documents  and 
placed  hia  works  In  the  Itidn;  aoothet  Ihe  nattowly-Dulch, 
which  Is,  It  aeema.  needlessly  careful  of  the  supremacy  of  Grotius- 
These  two  currents  resulted  respectively  in  a  bust  of  Garcia  Hoten9 
being  placed  in  the  Vatican,  and  In  the  unveiling  In  18S6,  witb 


a  fine  at 


le  of  Grot 


11  Dellt. 


The  English™ 

Leopold,  in  iSj?  creciea  a  m 

~  'lelen'schurcb,  andsawtolhcpubUcatiooof  aoeweditlonof 

Dc  Jure  Bdli.  The  Italian  committee,  of  whicb  Prince  (after- 

ds  King)  Humbert  wu  honorary  president,  wu  leas  successful 

It  was  only  in  iqoS,  the  tercentenary  of  the  death  of  Atberico, 

he  statue  of  the  great  heretic  was  at  length  unveiled  in  bis 

!  dty  by  the  miniiter  of  public  Instmction,  in  the  presence 

Preceding  writers  had  dealt  with  various  international  questions, 
'  ~  Ibeydealt  with  them  sin^y,  and  witb  a  servile  submission  to 
decisions  of  tbe  church.  It  wu  left  to  Gentili  to  grasp  u  a 
whole  tbe  relations  of  stales  one  to  another,  to  distinguish 
atlonal  questions  from  questions  with  which  they  are 
or  leas  Intimately  connected,  and  10  attempt  their  solution 
by  principles  entlreiy  independent  of  the  authority  of  Rome. 
He  uses  the  reasonings  of  the  dvil  and  even  the  canon  law,  but 
be  proclaims  u  bis  real  guide  tbe  Jiu  Nahirat,  tbe  highest 
on  sense  of  mankind,  by  whicb  historical  precedenta  are  lo 
ticiied  and,  if  necessary,  set  aside, 
faults  an  not  lew.  His  style  is  pnriii,  obscure,  and  to  the 
m  reader  pedantic  enough;  but  a  comparison  of  his 
greatest  work  with  what  bad  been  writleo  upon  the  same  subject 
by,  for  instuce.  Belli,  or  Soto,  or  even  Ayala,  will  show  that  he 
greaily  improved  upon  bis  predecessors,  not  only  by  the  fulness 
with  which  he  hu  wotted  out  points  of  detail,  but  also  by  clearly 
sepaniuig  the  law  of  war  from  martial  law,  and  by  placing  the 
aubject  once  lor  all  upon  a  oon-theolo^cal  basla.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  work  be  compared  with  Ihe  De  yvre  Belli  tl  Ptcit  ol 


Tbe  loHowing  is  nnbably  a  complete  llM  of  tbe  wridngsi^  GentDi. 
with  the  places  and  dates  of  their  first  publicatioa :  Dt  juris  itiUrpnii' 
limi  iialati  ttx  (LoDdan,  1581);  I«limni  ilipiiL  ami  ai  iiu  dtOt 
ptTtvttnl  Uiri  Ira  (LoDdan.  ijgj-ijg^);  Dt  Irtolinitu  Mri  ba 
(Londoo.  isSlh  Lffof,  umititntm  Om.  kKb  Ooodoa.  i jas-iSU)i 
Dtiinri.limf,afpii^lienii%iaiMjiM.a,  ijS6];  ZVwtHaA  Mifvn 
JupllWlig[Witteb..  1586) :lXlpli<»tiWiMiltiiiiOrMM  (London. id)): 
CeoiiliBiatm  IHtr  jSpJaru  (London.  Ijf 7);  Dt  nrt  ieUi  amm. 
MsH  (London.  ijSSfi  wwJo.  ii,  (1588-1589};  krHa  (1589);  Dt 
ujuMiaMlica  RxLiiumi  lOaoa,  ijc»);  rfd  HI.  U  UtkJ.  tt  itaH. 
i{>i'rr|f.ilW«l.(Haiuu,  iu]):I>i>inM(ifitn'frii(Hanau,  i»8)i 
Dt  ormii  Rtmanii,  Ire.  {^nan.  IS99);  Dt  vforihu  it  it  tiaai 


a.— Several  rncta  b*  Ihe  Abate  Benign!  in  Colacci, 
« (1700) ;  a  diswtatloo  by  W.  Rdiir  annexed  to  ■ 
If  Crtui^ttn  GHnsanirai  for  1807:  an  inaiwi 
!dial874byT.  E.Hellaiid.t-  -  '  "  '■  "    -^ 
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with  additiontby  theauthor.by  A.  Soffi  (1884);  the  preface  to  a  new 
edition  of  the  Dtjun  betU  (1877)  and  SimdUs  in  JnUmaU^nai  Law 
(1898)  (which  eee,  for  details  as  to  the  family  and  MSS.  of  Gentili), 
by  the  same;  works  by  Valdamini  and  FogUetti  (iSTjC),  Sperania 
and  De  Giom  (1876),  Fiorini  (a  translation  of  tne  Dtjwre  Mli, 


.1904): 

E.  Agabiti  (1908).  See  also  E.  Comba,  in  the  RwisUi  Christiana 
(187&-1877):  Sir  T.  Twiss.  in  the  Law  Review  (1878);  articles  in 
the  Rmu  de  droit  international  (1875-1878,  1883,  1886,  1908): 
O.  Scalvanti,  in  the  AnnaU  deW  Unw.  di  Perugia,  KS.,  vol.  viii. 
(1898).  (T.  E.  H.) 

OBMTtB  (through  the  Fr.  gentU,  from  Lat.  gentUis,  bdonging 
to  the  lame  genSf  or  family),  properly  an  epithet  of  one  bom  of  a 
"  ff3od  family  ";  the  Latin  gaurosut, "  well  bom  "  (see  Gentle* 
man),  contrasted  with  "  noble  "  on  the  one  side  and  "  simple  "  on 
the  other.  The  word  followed  the  wider  application  of  the  word 
"  gentleman  ";  implying  the  manners,  character  and  breeding 
proper  to  one  to  whom  that  name  could  be  applied,  courteous, 
polite;  hence,  with  no  reference  to  its  original  meaning,  free  from 
violence  or  roughness,  mild,  soft,  kind  or  tender.  With  a 
physical  meaning  of  soft  to  the  touch,  the  word  is  used  sub- 
stantively of  the  maggot  of  the  bluebottle  fly,  used  as  a  bait  by 
fishermen.  At  the  end  of  the  z6th  century  the  French  genlU  was 
again  adapted  into  English  in  the  form  "  genUle,"  later  changed 
to  "  genteel."  The  word  was  common  in  the  xTth  and  i8th 
centuries  as  applied  to  behaviour,  manner  of  living,  dress,  &c, 
suitable  or  proper  to  peisons  living  in  a  posttioa  in  society 
above  the  ordinary,  hence  polite,  el^anU  From  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century  it  has  also  been  used  in  an  ironical  sense, 
and  applied  chiefly  to  those  who  pay  an  excessive  and  absurd 
importance  to  the  outward  marks  of  respectability  as  evidence  of 
being  in  a  higher  rank  in  sodety  than  that  to  which  they  properly 
belong. 

GENTLBHAir  (frop  Lat.  gentUis,  "belonging  to  a  race  or 

gens"  and  "  man  ";  Fr.  gentUhomme,  Span.  gentU  hombre,  Ital. 

gentU  huomo,  in  its  original  and  strict  signification,  a  term 

denoting  a  man  of  good  family,  the  Lat.  generosus  (its  invariable 

translation  in  English-Latin  documents).   In  this  sense  it  is  the 

equivalent  .of  the  Fr.  gerUHhomme^  "  nobleman,"  which  latter 

term  has  in  Great  Britain  been  long  confined  to  the  pee/age  (see 

Nobiuty);  and  the  term  "gentry"  ("gentrice"  from  O.  Fr. 

genterise  for  gcntelise)  has  much  o^  the  significance  of  the  Fr. 

noblesse  or  the  Ger.  A  del.  This  was  what  was  meant  by  the  robels 

under  Jdin  Ball  in  the  X4th  century  when  they  rq>eat^: 

"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  ' 

Selden  (TiUes  of  Honor,  1672),  discussing  the  title  "  gentleman, 
speaks  of  "  our  English  use  of  it  "  as  "  convertible  with  nobilis, 
and  describes  in  connexion  with'  it  the  forms  of  ennobling  in 
various  European  countries.  William  Harrison,  writing  a  century 
earlier,  says  '*  gentlemen  be  those  whom  their  race  and  blood,  or 
at  the  least  their  virtues,  do  make  noble  and  known."  But  for 
the  complete  gentleman  the  possession  of  a  coat  of  arms  was  in 
his  time  considered  necessary;  and  Harrison  gives  the  following 
account  of  how  gentlemen  were  made  in  Shakespeare's  day: 

"  .  gentlemen  whose  ancestors  are  not  known  to  come  in  with 
William  duke  of  Normandy  (for  of  the  Saxon  races  yet  remaining 
we  now  make  none  accompt,  much  less  of  the  British  issue)  do  take 
their  beginning  in  England  after  this  manner  in  our  timeit.  Who 
soever  studieth  the  laws  of  the  realm,  who  so  abideth  in  the  uni- 
versitv,  S[iving  his  mind  to  his  book,  or  professeth  physic  and  the 
liberal  sciences,  or  beside  his  service  in  the  room  of  a  captain  in  the 
wars,  or  good  counsel  given  at  home,  whereby  his  commonwealth 
b  benefited,  can  live  without  manual  labour,  and  thereto  is  able 
and  will  bear  the  port,  charge  and  countenance  of  a  gentleman, 
he  shall  for  money  have  a  coat  and  arms  bestowed  upon  him  by 
heralds  (who  in  the  charter  of  the  same  do  of  custom  pretend  an- 
tiquity and  service,  and  many  gay  things)  and  thereunto  being 
made  to  good  cheap  be  called  master,  which  is  the  title  that  men 
give  to  esquires  and  gentlemen,  and  reputed  for  a  gentleman  ever 
after.  Which  is  so  much  the  less  to  be  disallowed  of,  for  that  the 
prince  doth  lose  nothing'by  it,  the  gentleman  being  so  much  subject 
to  taxes  and  public  payments  as  is  the  yeoman  or  husbandman, 
which  he  likewise  doth  bear  the  gladlier  for  the  saving  of  his  repu- 
tatkxi.    Being  called  also  to  the  wars  (for  with  the  government  of 
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the  oomnxmwealth  he  raedlcth  little)  what  soever  it  cost  htm,  h» 
will  both  amy  and  arm  hinsdf  aorocdinglyi  and  show  the  moie 
manly  courage,  and  all  the  tokens  of  the  parson  which  he  cepie- 
•enteth.  No  man  hath  hurt  by  it  but  himself,  who  peradventure 
will  go  in  wider  buskins  than  his  legs  will  bear,  or  as  our  proverb 
aaith,  now  and  then  bear  a  bigger  sail  than  his  boat  is  able  to 
sustain."' 

In  this  way  Shakespeare  himself  was  turned,  by  the  grant  off 
his  coat  of  arms,  from  a  "  vagabond  "  into  a  gentleman. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  "  gentry,"  symbolized  in  this  grant 
of  coat-armotir,  had  come  to  be  that  of  the  essential  superiority 
of  the  fighting  man;  and,  as  Selden  points  out  (p.  707),  the 
fiction  was  usually  maintained  in  the  granting  of  amis  "  to  an 
ennobled  person  though  of  the  long  Robe  wherein  he  hath  little 
use  of  them  as  they  mean  a  shield."  At  the  last  the  wearing 
of  a  sword  on  all  occasions  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a 
"  gentleman  ";  and  the  custom  survives  in  the  sword  worn  with 
"  court  dress."  This  idea  that  a  gentleman  must  have  a  ooat 
of  arms,  and  that  no  one  is  a  "gentleman"  without  one  is, 
however,  of  comparativdy  late  growth,  the  outcomeof  the  naturnt 
desire  of  the  heralds  to  magnify  their. office  and  collect  fees  for 
registering  coats;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  conception  of 
"  gentlemen  "  as  a  separate  dasA.  That  a  distinct  order  of 
"gentry"  existed  in  England  very  early  has,  indeed,  been 
often  assumed,  and  is  supported  by  weighty  authorities.  Thus, 
the  late  Professor  Freeman  {Ency.  Brit,  xviL  p.  540  b,  9th  ed.) 
said:  "  Early  in  the  xxth  century  the  order  of  '  gentlemen ' 
as  a  separate  class  seems  to  be  forming  as  something  new.  By 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  England  the  distinction  teems  to 
have  been  fully  esublished."  Stubbs  (Const.  HisL,  ed.  1878, 
ui*  544t  548)  takes  the  same  view.  Sir  George  Sitwell,  however, 
has  conclusively  proved  that  this  opinion  is  based  on  a  wrong 
conception  of  the  conditions  of  medieval  sodety,  and  that  it  is 
wholly  opposed  to  the  documentaiy  evidence.  The  fundamental 
sodal  deavage  in  the  middle  ages  was  between  the  mobiles,  s.e. 
the  tenants  in  chivalry,  whether  earls,  barons,  knigbts,  esquires 
or  franklins,  and  the  ignobiUs,  f.e.  the  villdns,  dtixens  and 
burgesses;*  and  between  the  most  powerful  noble  and  the 
humblest  franklin  .there  was,  until  the  x  5th  century,  no  "  separate 
dass  of  gentlemen."  Even  so  late  as  1400  the  word  "  gentleman  " 
still  only  had  the  sense  of  generosus,  and  could  not  be  used  as  a 
personal  description  denoting  rank  or  quality,  or  as  the  title  of 
a  dass.  Yet  after  14x3  we  find  it  increasingly  so  used;  and  the 
list  of  landowners  in  X431,  printed  in  Feudal  Aids,  contains, 
besides  knights,  esquires,  yeomen  and  husbandmen  {Lt,  house* 
holders),  a  fair  number  who  aro  classed  as  "  gentilman." 

Sir  George  Sitwell  gives  a  ludd  explanation  <^  thisdevek^unent, 
the  inddents  of  which  are  instructive  and  occasionally  amusing. 
The  immediate  cause  was  the  statute  x  Henry  V.  ci^  v.  of  14x3, 
which  laid  down  thut  in  all  original  writs  of  action,  personal 
appeals  and  indictments,  in  whidi  process  of  outlawry  lies,  the 
"  estate  degree  or  mystery  "  of  the  defendant  roust  be  statoi, 
as  well  as  his  present  or  former  domicile.  Now  the  Black  Death 
(1349)  had  put  the  traditional  sodal  organization  out  of  gear. 
Before  that  the  younger  sons  of  the  nMes  had  received  their 
share  of  the  farm  stock,  bought  or  hired  land,  and  settled  down  as 
agriculturists  in  their  native  villages.   Under*  the  new  conditions 

'  Description  of  En^nd,  bk.  ii.  ch.  v.  p.  xa8.  Henry  fVachaaa, 
in  hu  Compteat  CenOeman  (1634),  Ukes  this  matter  moce  seriously. 
"  Neither  must  we  honour  or  esteem,"  he  writes,  *'  those  ennobled, 
or  made  gentle  in  blood,  who  by  mechanic  and  base  means  have 
raked  up  a  mass  of  wealth  or  have  purchased  an  ill  ooat  (of 

arms)  at  a  good  rate;  no  more  than  a  player  upon  the  stage,  for 
wearing  a  lord's  cast  suit:  since  nobihty  hanseth  not  upon  the 
airy  esteem  of  vulgar  opinion,  but  is  indeed  of  ittdf  essential  and 
absolute  "  (Reprint,  p.  i).  Elsewhere  (p.  161 )  he  deplores  the  abuse 
of  heraldry,  which  haa  even  in  his  day  produced  **  all  the  world 
over  such  a  medley  of  coats  "  that,  but  for  the  commendable  activity 
of  the  carls  marshals,  he  feared  that  yeomen  would  soon  be  "as 
rare  in  En^nd  as  they  are  in  France**  See  also  an  amustnr 
instance  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  given  in  *'  The  Gentility  ol 
Richard  Barker,**  by  Oswald  Barron,  hi  the  Anuslior,  vol.  ii  (Joly 
1902}. 

'  Even  thb  dassification  would  seem  to  need  modifying.  For 
certain  of  the  great  patrician  families  of  the  dties  were  certainly 
wAnUs. 
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this  became  increasingly  impossible,  and  they  were  forced  to 
seek  their  fortunes  abroad  in  the  French  wars,  or  at  home  as 
hanger»«n  of  the  great  nobles.  These  men,  under  the  old  system, 
had  no  definite  status;  but  they  were  gentrosi,  men  of  birth, 
and,  being  now  forced  to  describe  themselves,  they  disdained 
to  be  claued  with  franklins  (now  sinking  in  the  social  scale), 
still  more  with  yeomen  or  husbandmen;  they  chose,  therefore, 
to  be  described  as  "  gentlemen."  On  the  character  of  these 
earliest  "gentlemen "  the  records  throw  a  lurid  Ught.  According 
to  Sir  George  Sitwell  (p.  76), "  the  premier  gentleman  of  England, 
as  the  matter  now  stands,  is  *  Robert  Erdeswyke  of  Stafford, 
gentilman,'  "  who  had  served  among  the  men-at-arms  of  Lord 
Talbot  at  Agincourt  (16.  note)  He  is  typical  of  his  class. 
"  Fortunately— for  the  gentle  reader  will  no  doubt  be  anxious 
to  follow  in  his  fboisfeps— some  particulars  of  bis  life  may  be 
leaned  from  the  pubUc  records.  He  was  charged  at  the 
Staffordshire  Assizes  with  housebreaking,  wounding  with 
intent  to  kill,  and  procuring  the  murder  of  one  Thomas  Page, 
who  was  cut  to  pieces  while  on  his  knees  begging  for  his 
life."  If  any  earlier  claimant  to  the  title  of  "gentleman" 
be  discovered.  Sir  George  Sitwell  predicts  that  it  will  be  within 
the  same  year  (14 14)  and  in  connexion  with  some  similar  dis- 
reputable proceedings.* 

From  these  unpromising  beginnings  the  separate  order  of 
"  gentlemen  "  was  very  slowly  evolved.  The  iirst  "  gentleman  " 
commemorated  on  an  exuting  monument  was  John  Daundelyon 
of  Marpite  (d.  c.  1445) ;  the  first  gentleman  to  enter  the  House 
of  Commons,  hitherto  composed  mainly  of  "  valets,"  was 
"  William  Weston,  gentylman  ";  but  even  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  X  5th  century  the  order  was  not  clearly  established.  As  to  the 
connexion  of  "  gentilesse  "  with  the  official  grant  or  recognition 
of  coat-armour,  that  is  a  profitable  fiction  invented  and  upheld 
by  the  heralds;  for  coat  •armour  was  but  the  badge  assumed  by 
gentlemen  to  distinguish  them  in  battle,  and  many  gentlemen  of 
long  descent  never  had  occasion  to  assume  it,  and  never  did. 
This  fiction,  however,  had  its  effect;  and  by  the  i6tb  century, 
as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  official  view  had  become 
deariy  established  that  "  gentlemen  "  constituted  a  distinct 
order,  and  that  the  badge  of  this  distinction  was  the  heralds' 
recognition  of  the  right  to  bear  arms.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
view,  which  is  quite  unhistorical  and  contradicted  by  the  present 
practice  of  many  undoubtedly  "  gentle  "  families  of  long  descent, 
has  of  late  years  been  given  a  wide  currency  in  popular  manuals 
of  heraldry. 

In  this  narrow  sense,  however,  the  word  "  gentleman  "  has 
long  since  become  obsolete.  The  idea  of  "  gentry  "  in  the 
continental  sense  of  nohlase  is  extinct  in  England,  and  is  likely 
to  remain  so,  in  qpite  of  the  efforts  of  certain  enthusiasts  to 
revive  it  (see  A.  C.  Fox-Davies,  Armorial  Families,  Edinburgh, 
1895).  lliat  it  once  existed  has  been  sufficiently  shown;  but 
the  whole  qnrit  and  tendency  of  English  constitutional  and  social 
development  tended  to  its  early  destruction.  The  comparative 
good  order  of  England  was  not  favourable  to  the  continuance 
of  a  class,  developed  during  the  foreign  and  civil  wars  of  the 
X4th  and  isth  centuries,  for  whom  fighting  was  the  sole  honour- 
able occupation.  The  younger  sons  of  noble  families  became 
apprentices  in  the  cities,  and  there  grew  up  a  new  aristocracy 
of  trade.  Merchants  are  still  "  citizens  "  to  William  Harrison; 
but  he  adds  "  they  often  change  estate  with  gentlemen,  as  gentle- 
men do  with  them,  by  a  mutual  conversion  of  the  one  into  the 
other."  A  frontier  line  between  classes  so  indefinite  could  not 
be  maintained,  especially  as  in  England  there  was  never  a 
"  nobiliary  prefix  "  to  stamp  a  person  as  a  gentleman  by  his 

'The  derignation  "gentilman"  is,  indeed,  found  loroe  two 
centuries  earlier.  In  the  Juquisilio  moHtriorum  Bceletias  S.  PatUi 
lomdin.  of  a.d.  1333  (W.  A.  Hale,  Domesday  of  Si  PauTs,  Camden 
Soc.,  1858,  p.  8q)  occurs  the  entry :  Adam  gentilmd  dUk  aeri,  p'  hi.  d. 
Thb  b  probably  the  eariiest  record  of  the  "  grand  old  name  of 
gentleman  ":  but  Adam,  who  held  half  an  acre  at  a  rent  of  three 
pence— len  by  half  than  that  held  by  "Ralph  the  bondsman" 
(Rad*  le  bunde)  in  the  same  list — was  certainly  not  a  "  gentleman." 
"Gentilman  "  here  was  a  nickname,  periiaps  sugs^ed  by  Adam's 
name,  and  thus  in  tome  sort  anticipating  the  wit  of  the  famous 
ooupiet  repeated  by  John  Ball's  rebels. 


surname,  as  in  France  or  CSermany  *  The  process  was  hastened, 
moreover,  by  the  corruption  of  the  Heralds'  College  and  by  the 
ease  with  which  coats  of  arms  could  be  assumed  without  a  shadow 
of  daim;  which  tended  to  bring  the  "science  of  armory" 
into  contempt.  The  word  "  gentleman  "  as  an  index  of  rank 
had  already  become  of  doubtful  value  before  the  great  political 
and  social  changes  of  the  xQth  century  gave  to  it  a  wider  and 
essentially  higher  significance.  The  change  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  definitions  given  in  the  successive  editions  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia  Britannica.  In  the  5th  edition  (18x5)  "  a  gentleman 
is  one,  who  without  any  title,  bears  a  coat  of  arms,  or  whose 
ancestors  have  been  freemen."  In  the  7th  edition  (X845)  it 
still  implies  a  definite  social  status:  "  All  above  the  rank  of 
yeomen."  In  the  8th  edition  (1856)  this  is  still  iu  "  most  ex- 
tended sense  ";  "  in  a  more  limited  sense  "  It  is  defined  in  the 
same  words  as  those  quoted  above  from  the  sth  edition;  but 
the  writer  adds,  "  By  courtesy  this,  title  is  generally  accorded 
to  all  persons  above  the  rank  of  common  tradesmen  when  their 
manners  are  indicative  of  a  certain  amount  of  refinement  and 
intelUgence."  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  has  done  its  work;  the 
"middle  classes"  have  come  into  their  own;  and  the  word 
"  gentleman  "  has  come  in  common  use  to  signify  not  a  distinction 
of  blood,  but  a  distinction  of  position,  education  and  manners. 
The  test  Is  no  longer  good  birth,  or  the  right  to  bear  arms,  but 
the  capacity  to  mingle  on  equal  terms  in  good  society.  In  its 
best  use,  moreover,  "  gentleman  "  involves  a  certain  superior 
standard  of  conduct,  due,  to  quote  the  8th  edition  once  more, 
to  "  that  self-respect  and  intellectual  refinement  which  manifest 
themselves  in  unrestrained  yet  delicate  manners."  The  word 
"  gentle,"  originally  implying  a  certain  social  status,  had  very 
early  come  to  be  associated  with  the  standard  of  manners 
expected  from  that  status.  Thus  by  a  sort  of  punning  process 
the  "  gentleman  "  becomes  a  "  gentle-man."  Chaucer  in  the 
iidiboeus  (c.  1386)  says: "  Certes  he  sholde  not  be  called  a 
gentQ  man,  that  .  .  .  ne  dooth  his  diligence  and  bisynease,  to 
kepen  his  good  name  ";  and  in  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Talei 

"  Loke  who  that  is  most  vertuous  alway 
Prive  and  apert,  and  most  entendeth  ay 
To  do  the  ^ntil  dedes  that  he  can 
And  take  hun  for  the  gretest  gentilman," 

and  in  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  (c.  X400)  we  find  "  he  Is  gentO 
bycause  he  doth  as  longeth  to  agentilmaiL"  This  use  devdops 
through  the  centuries,  until  in  17x4  we  have  Stede,  in  the 
TatUr  (No.  207),  laying  down  that  "  the  appellation  of  Gentle- 
man is  never  to  be  affixbd  to  a  man's  circumstances,  but  to  his 
Behaviour  in  them,"  a  limitation  over-narrow  even  for  the  present 
day.  In  this  connexion,  too,  may  be  quoted  the  old  story,  told 
by  some— very  improbably— of  James  II.,  of  the  monardi  who 
replied  to  a  lady  petitioning  him  tqmake  her  son  a  gentleman,  "I 
could  make  him  a  nobleman,  but  God  Almighty  could  not  make 
him  a  gentleman."  Sdden,  hovrever,  In  referring  to  similar 
stories  "  that  no  Charter  can  make  a  (jentleman,  which  is  dted  as 
out  of  the  mouth  of  some  great  Princes  that  h*ve  said  it,"  adds 
that "  they  without  question  understood  Gentleman  for  Ctturosus 
in  the  antient  sense,  or  as  if  it  came  from  Ccntilis  in  that  sense,  as 
Centilis  denotes  one  of  a  noble  Family,  or  indeed  for  a  Gentleman 
by  birth."  For  "  no  creation  could  make  a  man  of  another 
blood  than  he  is."  The  word  "  gentleman,"  used  in  the  wide 
sense  with  which  birth  and  drcumstances  have  nothing  to  do,  is 
necessarily  inci4>able  of  strict  definition.  For  "  to  behave  like  a 
gentleman  "  may  mean  little  or  much,  according  to  the  person  by 
whom  the  phrase  b  used;  "  to  spend  money  like  a  gentleman  " 
may  even  be  no  great  praise;  but  "  to  conduct  a  business  like  a 
gentleman  "  implies  a  standard  at  least  as  high  as  that  involved 

*The  prefix  "de"  attached  to  some  English  names  is  in  no 
sense  "  nobiliary."  In  Latin  documents  de  was  the  equivalent  of  the 
EndUh  "  of."  as  <fe  <a  of  "  at  "  (so  de  la  Pole  for  Atte  Poole,  d. 
such  names  as  Attwood.  Attwater).  In  English  this  "  of  "  was  in 
the  15th  century  dropped;  e.g.  the  crandson  of  Johannes  de  Stoke 
(J dm  of  Stoke)  in  a  I4th<cntury  document  becomes  John  Stoke. 
In  modem  times,  under  the  influence  of  romanticism,  tlw  prefix 
"  de  "  has  been  in  some  cases  "  revived  "  under  a  misconception.  e.i, 
"  de  Trafford."  "  de  Hoghton."  Very  rarely  it  is  correctly  tetained 
as  derived  from  a  fordgn  place-name.  e.g.  de  Grey. 


in  the  phnw  "  noblcMC  cbUie."  Id  ttiii  kbk  at  •  penon  ot 
aillure.  durectcr  ud  food  muinen  iIk  vord  "  pntlnnui "  hu 
HippUed  1  (ip  ■'1  iiorc  Ihin  one  iordgn  Uogiufe. 

Tbi  evolution  of  ihii  maqing  of  '■  gtntlenun  "  rtSecU 
idcuiaid)'  that  of  EcgUah  lodety;  tad  ibeie  ue  iwl  iruliDi 
■igM  thai  Ibe  piocai  of  evolulkm,  ia  the  one  u  io  the  other, ' 
not  complele.     The  IndeSnibleneu  of  the  word  tuition  I 
indefinite  character  of  ">odtly  "  in  England;  and  the  use  ! 
"  the  mauei "  ol  "  (tatkmaa  "  u  i  men  lynanym  lot "  atD 
ha>  ipiead  pari  fun  with  the  groirtb  of  democracy.    It  l> 
prolat  againil  implied  Inietiotity,  and  b  cherished  as  the 
modem  French  iwftnii  cheriibe*  his  right  ol  duelUni  with 
iwDida,  under  the  onfitn  rtgimt  ■  prerogilive  of  the  mtbUsu. 
Nor  li  there  much  justification  for  tlM  deoundition  by  puritls  of 
the  "  vulfarintioi] "  arid  "  atuie  "  of  the  "  (rand  old  name  of 
gentleman."      Iti  strict  mcanint  has  cow  fallen  completely 
'  obsolete.  Its  current  "■""'"(  varies  with  every  das*  of  sodety 
thai  uses  it.    But  it  always  Implica  some  sort  of  eacellency  of 
manners  or  morals.   It  may  by  courtesy  be  over-looscly  applied 
'   r;  but  tha  common  msu  would 


a  VON  (i  7t4-i  S}>),  Goman  publidst  and 
t!*'*1"'1l"j  was  hofn  at  Vreslau  on  tha  md  of  Hay  1 7G4.  His 
father  waa  an  olficial,  his  mother  an  Ancillon,  distantly 
(dated  to  the  Pnisstsn  minister  nl  that  name.    On  hb  father's 

to  the  Joaehimstha]  gymnasium  there;  his  brilliant  talents, 
however,  did  lut  devdop  until  later,  when  at  the  university  of 
Kanipbetg  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  Kant.  But  though 
his  intellect  was  sharpened  and  his  seal  for  leaining  quiciiened  by 
the  great  tbioker's  Influence.  Kant's  "  cilegoric*)  Imperative  " 
did  not  present  him  ftoto  yiddinj  to  the  laste  (or  wine,  women 
and  higli  play  which  pureued  him  through  life.  When  in  178;  lie 
returned  10 Berlin,  he  received  the  appointment  oIsecrciHcrciiry 
to  the  royal  Gentfoldirtciorium,  his  talents  soon  gaining  him 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  councillor  for  war  (JCrufrraU).  During 

be  studied  Ftesch  and  English,  gaining  a  msstery  of  these 
languages  which,  at  that  time  exceedingly  rare,  opened  up  for 
him  opportunities  for  a  diplomatic  career. 

His  interest  in  public  aflairs  was,  however,  first  aroused  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  Like  most  qulck-witied 
young  men,  be  greeted  this  at  first  with  eclhusium;  but  its 
subsequent  developments  cooled  his  ardour  and  he  was  convened 
to  more  conservative  tounjelt  hy  Burke'!  Eiiay  m  Ike  Frnch 
^rs^irr£0ri,a  translation  of  which  Into  Gerroan  (17^)  was  his  first 
literary  venture.  This  was  followed,  next  year,  by  translation* 
of  works  on  the  Revolution  by  Mallet  du  Pan  and  Mounier,  and 
at  this  time  he  also  founded  and  edited  a  monthly  journal,  the 
NeMt  itKlKkc  UomUsKliriJI,  in  which  for  Eve  years  he  wrote, 
Riiinty  on  historical  and  political  tiuestions,  maintaining  the 
prindplaof  British  constitutionalism  Bgalnsl  those  ol  revolution- 
ary France.  The  knowledge  he  displayed  of  the  prindple*  and 
practice  of  finance  wu  especially  remarkable.  Ia  iTgT,  *t  the 
instance  of  English  statesmen,  be  published  a  Irandatioa  of  a 
history  of  French  finance  by  Francois  d'lvetnois  (ijS7-'*4>),  an 
eminent  Genevese  esile  naturalised  arid  knighted  in  England, 
extracts  from  which  be  had  pieviouily  given  in  his  journal. 
His  literary  output  at  this  time,  all  in^>ired  by  s  moderate 
Liberalism,  was  astounding,  and  included  an  essay  on  the  results 

the  English  financial  system  {Eaai  lur  rHai  de  I'admitisiraiiwi 


4a  jitaiKa  it  It  Crandt-BrcUpu,  London,  iSoo].  Eqiedally 
noteworthy,  however,  was  the  Daiksciri/t  or  ifiirtie  addtssed 
by  him  to  King  Frederick  WillismllL  on  his  accession  (1797).  ia 
which,  m/^d'id,  he  urged  upon  the  king  the  necessity  for  granting 
fteedoni  to  the  press  and  to  commerce.  For  a  Prussian  oEcial 
to  venture  to  give  uncalled-for  advice  to  his  sovereign  was  ft 
breach  of  propriety  not  calculated  to  increase  hi*  chaDCCS  of 
favour;  but  it  gave  Genti  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  public 
eye,  wbich  bis  brilliant  talents  and  literary  style  enabled  him  to 
maintain.  Moreover,  he  was  Iram  the  first  aware  of  the  ptobible 
devtlopmenisoftheRevoIutionandoflheconseciuences  to  Prussia 
of  the  weakness  and  vacillaiions  of  bet  policy.  Opposition  to 
France  was  the  inspiring  prindple  of  the  Hitlariiiia  Jtmnul 
founded  by  him  in  1799-iSco,  which  once  mote  bdd  up  English 
institutions  as  the  modd,  and  became  In  Germany  the  raoutb- 
piece  of  British  policy  towards  the  revotutionary  sggresrioBS  ol 
the  French  republic  In  ifioi  he  ceased  the  publicatiui  of  tbc 
Jmirnal,  because  he  disliked  the  regularity  of  joumalinn,  and 
issued  instead,  nnder  the  title  Btitrlite  or  CaOkUi,  ftc,  a 
series  of  essays  on  contemporary  politics.  The  first  of  these  iraa 
OberdeHUrtpmguBdCJuraJtlerdaKrugetge^aiditfiaaisiieht 
Kaoliilieii  (iSoi),  by  many  regarded  as  Genla's  mastopiecc; 
annther  important  btochurT.  V«  dim  ftiUaduM  ZatlauU  ana 
£iirs^  ssr  and  iwak  itr  RtweliOiim,  a  critidsn  of  Hauterive'a 
£>>  rilal  di  la  Fraiut  i  la  fin  J4  Fan  Vlll,  appeared  the  aanie 

This  activity  g^ned  him  recognition  abioad  and  ^fts  of  money 
am  the  British  and  Austrian  govemmenta;  but  ft  made  his 
lailion  a*  an  official  Id  Berlin  impossible,  for  the  Ptassiaii 
„  iveruDicnt  had  no  mind  to  abandon  its  attitude  of  cautioua 
neutrality.  Piivate  aSaiis  also  combbied  to  urge  Genti  10  leave 
tbe  Prussian  servicei  for,  mainly  through  his  own  fault,  a 
irtparation  with  his  wife  wa»  arrangwi.  InMay  i&n.accnrdin^y. 


id  Idt  with  hi 
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L  Berlin  be  had  been  intimate  with  the  Austrian 
Count  Stadion.  whose  good  ofliccs  procured  him  an 
to  the  emperor  Francia.  The  Immediate  refull  was 
the  title  of  fmperisl  coundllor,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  400a 
uldcn  (December  6th,  iSoi);  but  it  was  not  till  i&ij  that  be 
'as  activdy  employed.  Before  returning  to  Berlin  to  nuke 
rrangcmenta  for  transferring  himself  finally  to  Vienna.  Gcnta 
.  aid  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pitt 
and  Granville,  who  were  so  impressed  with  his  tatenta  that,  in 
large  money  pcesenii.  he  was  guanmteed  an  annual 
pension  by  the  British  government  in  recognition  of  the  valtie  of 
the  service*  of  his  pen  against  Bonipatie.  From  this  time 
■ngaged  in  a  ceaseless  polemic  against  every 
fresh  advance  of  the  Kapolconic  power  and  pretensions;  with 
s  sarcasm  be  lashed  "  tbe  nerveless  policy  of  tbe  count, 
jfier  indignity  with  resignation  ";  he  denounced  the 
onof  Napoleon's  imperial  title,  and  drew  up  a  manifesto 
XVIII.  against  it.  The  formation  of  the  coalition  and 
reak  of  war  foi  a  while  raised  bis  hopes,  in  spite  of  his 
hvciy  distrust  of  the  cumpelena  of  Austrian  nunislen;  but  the 
'lopea  were  speedily  dashed  by  AuilerliU  end  its  itsults.  Genti 
ised  his  enforced  leisure  to  write  a  brilliant  essay  on  "  The 
elsLiont  between  En^arul  and  Spain  before  tbe  outbreak  of  war 
>elwcen  the  two  powen"  (Ldpxig,  rfio6);  and  shortly  after- 
wards appeared  FragmtnU  aut  dtr  nenrsUn  CesdikUt  da  piti' 
■'scken  CteiihteakUs  in  Enrtfa  [translated  iJ,  Fratrntnti  m 
u  Balo*a  of  Pmtr  in  Eunpt,  London.  teo6).  This  latter, 
le  last  of  Gents's  works  as  an  independent  publicist,  was  a 
laslerty  eipost  of  tbe  actual  political  liiuition.  and  at  the  same 
me  prophetic  In  Its  suggestions  as  to  how  this  should  be  reiiieved: 
Through  Germany  Europe  has  perished,  through  Germany  it 
LUSt  rise  again."  He  realised  that  tbe  dominance  of  Fraore 
could  only  be  broken  by  the  union  of  Austria  and  Prumia.  acting 
ilh  Great  Britain.  He  watched  with  inicnst  the 
Prussian  military  preparations,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  Cou 
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:d  the  king's  proclamation 
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nnedon  thai  Ntpolton  nfcmd  t' 
MiMd  G*ol»,  one  of  those  men  wi 
."    Id  thii  miisioi 


direction  of  ad  alliance  between  the  tiro  Germui  powers  w 
■pccdil]'  dubed  by  tbe  uiDpaiga  of  Jem- 
Hie  dowofd]  of  PtuMi*  left  Auittu  the  ulc  hope  of  Gemuiy 
and  of  Europe.     Genu,  who  fnia  the  winier  of  1806  ODwanb    | 
divided  hii  time  between  Prague  and  the  BohemiaD  watering- 
places,  seemed  to  devote  faimxtf  whoUy  In  the  pteasurei  of 
iociely,hilfucinitin£penonaiiirgainiiighioia  ready  reception 
in  Ihoae  exalted  circles  which  were  to  prove  oE  ule  lo  him  later 
on  in  Vienna.     Bui,  though  he  publithed  nothing,  hii  pen  wai 
not  idle,  and  he  wu  occupied  with  L  Kiiet  of  e«uy>  on  the 
fulun  ol  Auitria  and  the  beat  means  of  libenting  Gennany  and 
tedresvoc  the  balance  ol  Europe;  thou^  he  himself  confessed    I 
to  his  (riend  Adam  MUller  (August  4Ih,  iBolS)  that, 
able  drcumstances  of  the  time,  his  essay  on  *'  the  p 
general  padfication  "  must  be  taken  as  a  "  political  1 

In  iSog,  on  the  oulbieak  of  war  between  Auiliii  and  Fnnce, 
Genu  wu  tof  the  £nt  time  actively  employed  by  tbe  Austrian 
government  undei  Siadinn;  he  drafted  the  proclamation  >n- 
noundufl  the  declaration  of  war  (ijlh  of  April),  and  during  the    1 
continuance  of  hoaLililiea  his  pen  was  ceaselessly  employed. 
Dut  the  peace  of  1810  and  the  IlQ  of  Stidion  once  more  ' 
hishopes.and.diiillujionedand  "  hellishly  blast,"  he  one 
retired  to  comparative  inactivity  11  Prague     Of  Metl 
Stadion't  successor,  he  had  at  llie  outset  no  high  opinion,  and    | 
it  was  not  till  tin  that  there  sprang  up  between  the  two  nen    | 
the  dose  relations  that  were  te  ripen  into  life.bng  friendship 

henchman,  he  wit  no  longer  (be  fiery  paltisl  who  had  lympathiied  < 
and  correqranded  with  Stein  in  the  darkest  days  of  Gemian  1 
depression  and  in  fiery  periods  called  upon  all  Eumpe  to  free  1 
itself  from  foreign  rule.  Disillusioned  and  cynical,  though  ' 
ckai-iighted  la  evei,  be  was  bencelortb  before  all  things  an  ' 
Austrian,  more  Austrian  on  occasioo  even  than  Uetlemich 
stages  of  tbe  campaign  of  1E14 
Mettemich    would   substlluli 

diplomacy  and — strange  advice    I 

from  tbe  old  hater  of  Napoleon  and  ol  Frvicc— secure  an  Austio- 
Frencb  alliance  by  maintaining  the  buiband  at  Marie  Louise 
00  the  throne  of  France. 

For  ten  years,  from  iSis  onward,  Genta  ms  In  doscM  touch     I 
with  all  tbe  great  aflain  of  European  history,  the  isiiitaDt. 
confidant,  and  adviser  ol  Mettcmich.     He  accompj 
chiDCellor  on  all  bis  JDumeyi;  was  present  at  all  the  co 
that  preceded  and  followed  tbe  war;  m>  political  sec 
hidden  from  him;  and  hisJund  drafted  all  important  diplomatic     ' 
documents.     He  was  secretary  to  tbe  congre 
iSrs)  and  Co  alt  the  congresses  end  conferc 
up  to  that  of  Verona  (iS»),  and  tn  all  hil-vatl  knowledge  of    , 
men  and  aSiin  made  him  a  power.     He  was  under 


of  Vienni 


iwrit  of  th 


inment.     But  tbe  Liberalism  of  his  early 
ever,  and  be  had  become  reconciled  to 

lat,  in  (n  age  of  decay,  tbe  sole  function  of 
a  statesman  was  to  "propup  mouldering  institutions."    It  wis 
the  band  of  the  author  of  that  offensive  Uiun,  to  Frederick    1 
Williin  III., on  the  Ulxrty  ollhe  press,  that  drilted  the  Carisbad     I 
decrees;  it  was  be  who  inspired  tbe  policy  of  repressing  tl 
freedom  of  the  universities;  and  he  noted  b  his  diary  as  " 
day  more  Important  than  that  of  Leipzig  "  the  session  of  tl 
Vienna  conference  of  iSig,  in  whidi  it  was  decided  to  make  ll 
convocation  of  representative  assemblies  in  the  German  Stat 
imposeiblc.  by  enforcing  tbe  letter  of  Article  XIIL  of  Ibe  A 
of  Confederation. 
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arc  of  France  hy  P.  F.  A.  Mdchain  and  J.  B.  J.  Ddambre  had 
(or  ita  end  the  detenmsation  of  the  true  length  of  the  "  metre  " 
which  waa  to  be  the  legal  atandard  of  length  of  France  (see 
Earth,  Figuks  or  the). 

The  baais  of  every  extensive  survey  b  an  accurate  triangulation, 
and  the  <^>erations  of  geodesy  consist  in  the  measurement,  by 
theodolites,  of  the  angles  of  the  triangles;  the  measurement  of 
one  or  more  sides  of  these  triangles  on  the  ground;  the  determin- 
ation by  astronomical  observations  of  the  azimuth  of  the  whole 
network  of  triangles;  the  determination  of  the  actual  position 
of  the  same  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  observations,  first  for 
latitude  at  some  of  the  stations,  and  secondly  for  longitude;  the 
determination  of  altitude  for  all  stations. 

For  the  computation,  the  points  of  the  actual  surface  of  the 
earth  are  imagined  as  projected  along  their  plumb  lines  on  the 
mathematical  figure,  which  is  given  by  the  stationary  sea-levd, 
and  the  extension  of  the  sea  through  the  continents  by  a  system 
of  imaginaiy  canals.  For  many  puqx^ses  the  mathematical 
surface  is  assumed  to  be  a  plane;  in  other  cases  a  q>here  of 
radius  637 X  kilometres  (20,900,000  ft.).  In  the  case  of  extensive 
operations  the  surface  must  be  considered  as  a  compressed 
ellipsoid  of  rotation,  whose  minor  axis  coincides  with  the  earth's 
axis,  and  whose  compression,  flattening,  or  ellipticity  is  about 
1/208. 

MeasunmeiU  of  Base  Lines. 

i  o  determine  by  actual  measurement  on  the  ground  the  length  of  a 
tide  of  one  of  the  triangles  ("  base  line  ")i  wnerefrom  to  infer  the 
lengths  of  all  the  other  sides  in  the  triangulation,  is  not  the  least 
diflncult  operation  of  a  trigonometrical  survey.  When  the  problem 
is  stated  thus — To  determine  the  number  01  times  that  a  certain 
standard  or  unit  of  length  is  contained  between  two  finely  marked 
points  on  the  surface  oi  the  earth  at  a  distance  of  some  miles  asunder, 
so  that  the  error  of  the  result  may  be  pronounced  to  lie  between 
certain  very  narrow  limits. — then  the  question  demands  very 
serious  consideration.  The  representation  of  the  unit  of  length  by 
means  oS  the  distance  between  two  fine  lines  on  the  surface  of  a  bar 
<^  metal  at  a  certain  temperature  is  never  itself  free  from  uncertainty 
and  probable  error,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  knowing  at  any  moment 
the  precise  temperature  of  the  bar;  and  the  transference  of  this 
unit,  or  a  multiple  of  it,  to  a  measuring  bar  will  be  affected  not 
only  with  errors  of  observation,  but  with  errors  arising  from  un- 
ceruinty  of  temperature  of  both  bars.  If  the  measuring  bar  be  not 
self-compensating  for  temperature,  its  expansion  must  be  determined 
by  very  careful  experiments.  The  thermometers  required  for  this 
purpose  miyit  be  very  carefully  studied,  and  their  errors  of  divbion 
and  index  error  determined. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  difiiculty  in  exactly  determining  the  tempera* 
ture  of  a  bar  by  the  mercury  thermometer,  F.  W.  Bessel  introouced 
in  18x4  near  K6nigsberg  a  compound  twr  which  constituted  a 
metalRc  thermometer.^  A  zinc  bar  b  laid  on  an  iron  twr  two  toises 
long,  both  bars  being  perfectly  planed  and  in  free  -contact,  the  sine 
bar  being  slightly  shorter  and  the  two  bars  rigidly  united  at  one  end. 
As  the  temperetutt  varies,  the  difference  of  the  lengths  of  the  bars, 
as  perceived  by  the  other  end,  also  varies,  and  affords  a  quantitative 
correction  for  temperature  variations,  which  b  applied  to  reduce  the 
length  to  standard  temperature.  During  the  measurement  of  the 
base  line  the  ban  were  not  allowed  to  come  into  contact,  the  interval 
being  measured  by  the  insertion  of  glass  wedges.  The  results  of  the 
comparisons  of  four  measuring  rods  with  one  another  and  with  the 
standards  were  elaborately  computed  by  the  method  of  least-squares. 
The  probable  error  ctf  the  measured  length  of  935  toises  (about 
6000  ft.)  has  been  estimated  as  1/863500  or  1*3  m  0*  denoting  a 
millionth).  With  thb  apparatus  fourteen  base  lines  were  measured 
in  Prussia  and  some  neighbouring  states;  in  these  cases  a  somewhat 
hisher  degree  of  accuracy  was  obtained. 

The  principal  triangulation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  seven 
base  lines:  five  have  been  measured  by  steel  chains,  and  two, 
more  exactly,  by  the  compensation  bars  of  General  T.  F.  Colby,  an 
apparatus  introduced  in  1 827-1 828  at  Lough  Foylein  If  eland.  Ten 
base  lines  were  measured  in  India  in  1831-1869  by  the  sameapparatus. 
This  is  a  system  of  six  compound-bars  self-correcting  for  temperature. 
The  bars  may  be  thus  described :  Two  bars,  one  of  brass  and  the 
Other  of  iron,  are  laid  in  parallclbm  side  by  side,  firmly  united  at 
their  centres,  from  which  they  may  freely  expand  or  contract ;  at 
the  standard  temperature  they  are  of  the  same  length.  Let  AB  be 
one  bar,  A'B'  the  other;  draw  lines  through  the  corresponding 
extremities  AA'  (to  P)  and  BB'  (to  Q),  and  make  A'P-B'Q,  AA^ 
bein^  equal  to  BB'.  If  the  ratio  A'P/AP  equals  the  ratio  of  the  co- 
efiictents  of  expansion  of  the  bars  A'B'  and  AB,  then,  obviously, 
the  distance  PQ  is  constant  (or  nearly  so).    In  the  actual  instrument 

*  An  arrangement  acting  similarly  had  been  previously  introduced 
by  Borda. 


P  and  Q  are  finely  engraved  dots  10  ft.  apart.  In  practice  the  banL 
when  aligned,  are  not  in  contact,  an  interval  of  6  in.  being  allowed 
between  each  bar  and  its  neighbour.  Thb  distance  b  accurately 
measured  by  an  ingenious  micrometrical  arrangement  constructed 
on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  ban  themselves. 

The  last  base  line  measured  in  India  had  a  length  of  8913  ft.  In 
consequence  of  some  suspicion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  compeniatioo 
apparatus,  the  measurement  was  repeated  four  times,  the  operations 
being  conducted  so  as  to  determine  the  actual  values  of  the  probable 
erron  of  the  apparatus.  The  direction  of  the  line  (which  b  at  Cape 
Comorin)  b  north  and  south.  In  two  of  the  measurements  the  bnus 
component  was  to  the  west,  in  the  othere  to  the  cast ;  the  differences 
between  the  individual  measurements  and  the  mean  of  the  four  were 
-fo-0017,  —0*0040,  — 0*0015,  +O'O045  ft.  These  differences  are 
very  small ;  an  elaborate  investigation  of  all  sources  of  error  shows 
that  the  probable  error  of  a  ba^  line  in  India  b  on  the  average 
*3*8  M*  These  compensation  ban  were  also  used  by  Sir  Thomas 
Maclear  in  the  measurement  of  the  base  line  in  hb  extension  of 
Lacaille's  arc  at  the  Caoe.  The  account  of  thb  operation  will  be 
found  in  a  volume  entitled  VenfUatum  and  Extentum  af  LacttSWs 
Arc  of  Meridian  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Sir  Thomas  Maclear, 
published  in  1866.  A  rediscuasion  has  been  given  by  Sir  David 
Gill  in  hb  Report  on  the  Geodetic  Survey  of  SouUi  Africa,  ifc^  t8g6. 

A  very  simple  base  apparatus  was  employed  by  W.  Struve  in  his 
triangulations  in  Russb  trom  1817  to  1855.  This  consisted  of  four 
wrought-iron  ban.  each  two  toises  (rather  more  than  13  ft.)  long; 
one  end  of  each  bar  is  terminated  in  a  small  steel  cylinder  presenting 
a  slightly  convex  surface  for  contact,  the  other  end  carries  a  contact 
lever  rigidly  connected  with  the  bar.  The  shorter  arm  of  the  lever 
terminates  below  in  a  polished  hembphere,  the  upper  and  kmgcr 
arm  traveraing  a  vertical  divided  arc.  In  measuring,  the  plane  end 
of  one  bar  b  brought  into  contact  with  the  short  arm  of  the  contact 
lever  (pushed  forward  by  a  weak  spring)  of  the  next  bar.  Each  bar 
has  two  thermometen,  and  a  level  for  determining^  the  inclination 
of  the  bar  in  measuring.  The  manner  of  transfemng  the  end  of  a 
bar  to  the  ground  is  simply  thb:  under  the  end  of  the  bar  a  stake 
is  driven  very  firmly  into  the  ^und,  carrying  on  its  upper  surface 
a  disk,  capable  of  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  measured  line 
by  means  of  slow-motion  screws.  A  fine  mark  on  thb  disk  b 
brought  vertically  under  the  end  of  the  bar  by  means  of  a  theodolite 
which  is  planted  at  a  distance  of  35  ft.  from  the  stake  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  base.  Struve  tnvestinted  for  each  base  the 
probable  erron  of  the  measurement  arising  from  each  of  these  seven 
causes:  Alignment^  inclination,  comparisons  with  standards,  read- 
ings of  index,  personal  errors,  uncertainties  of  temperatmre,  and  the 
probable  erron  of  adopted  rates  of  expansion.  He  found  that 
■Ik  0-8  M  was  the  mean  of  the  probable  erron  ci  the  seven  bases 
measured  by  him.  The  Austro-Hungarian  apparatus  b  sinular; 
the  distance  of  the  rods  b  measured  by  a  slider,  which  rests  on  one 
of  the  ends  of  each  rod.  Twenty-two  base  lines  were  measured  in 
1840-189Q. 

General  Carlos  Ibafiex  employed  in  1858-1879,  for  the  measure- 
ment of  nine  base  lines  in  Spain,  two  apparatus  similar  to  the 
apparatus  previously  employed  by  Porro  in  Italy ;  one  b  complicated, 
the  other  simplified.  The  first,  an  apparatus  of  the  brothen  urunner 
of  Paris,  was  a  thermometric  combination  of  two  bars,  one  of  pbtinum 
and  one  of  brass,  in  length  4  metres,  furnished  with  three  levels  and 
four  thermometers.  Suppose  A,  B,  C  three  micrometer  microscopes 
very  firmly  supported  at  intervab  of  4  metres  with  their  axes  vertical, 
ana  aligned  in  the  plane  of  the  base  line  by  means  of  a  transit 
instrument,  their  micrometer  screws  being  in  the  line  of  measurement. 
The  measuring  bar  is  brought  under  say  A  and  B,  and  those  micro- 
mctcra  read ;  the  bar  is  then  shifted  and  brought  under  B  and  C.  By 
repetition  of  thb  process,  the  reading  of  a  micrometer  indicating  the 
end  of  each  position  of  the  bar,  the  measurement  b  made. 

Quite  similar  appaAratus  (among  othen)  has  been  employed  by  the 
French  and  Gennans.  Since,  however,  it  only  permitted  a  distance 
of  about  300  m.  to  be  measured  daily,  Ibafiex  introduced  a  simplifi* 
cation ;  the  measuring  rod  being  made  simply  of  steel,  and  provided 
with  inlaid  mercury  thermometers.  Thb  apparatus  was  used  in 
Switzerland  for  the  measurement  of  three  base  lines.  The  accuracy 
is  shown  by  the  estimated  probable  erron;  *o-3  m  to  *o«8  m 
The  distance  measured  daily  amounts  at  least  to  800  m. 

A  greater  daily  distance  can  be  measured  with  the  same  accuracy 
by  means  of  Bessel's  apparatus;  thb  permits  the  ready  measure 
ment  of  2000  m.  daily,  r  or  this,  however,  it  b  important  to  notice 
that  a  large  staff  and  favourable  ground  are  necessary.    An  iro* 

Kortant  improvement  was  introduced  by  Edward  J&denn  of  Stock* 
olm,  who  measures  with  stretched  wires  of  about  24  metres  long: 
these  wires  are  about  1*65  mm.  in  dbmeter,  and  when  in  use  are 
stretched  by  an  accurate  spring  twlance  with  a  tension  of  10  kg.* 
The  nature  of  the  ground  has  a  very  trifling  effect  on  this  method. 
The  difficulty  of  temperature  determinations  b  removed  by  employ- 
ing wires  made  of  invar,  an  alloy  of  steel  (64  %)  and  ntclcel  (36  %) 
which  has  practically  no  linear  expansion  for  small  thermal  changes 

*  Geodetic  Survey  ef  South  Africa,  vol.  tii.  ( 1 905) ,  p.  viii ;  Les  Noweamx 
Appareils  pour  la  mesure  rapuk  des  bases  giod.,  par  J.  Hen6  Benolt 
et  Cb.  Ed.  Guillaume  (1906). 
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at  ordinary  teniDeraturea;  this  alloy  was  discovtred  in  1896  by 
Bcndit  and  CuUlaume  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  at  Bretcuil.  Apparently  the  future  of  baae-Une  meaaure- 
ments  rests  with  the  invar  wires  of  the  jAderin  apparatus;  next 
oomes  Pbrro's  apparatus  with  invar  bars  4  to  s  metres  long. 

Results  h^ve  been  obtained  in  the  United  States,  of  great  im- 
portanbe  in  view  of  thejr  accuracy,  lapidity  of  detennination  and 
economy.  For  the  measurement  ol  the  arc  of  meridian  in  longitude 
98*  E.,  in  1900,  nine  base  lines  of  a  total  length  of  69*3  km.  were 
measured  in  sax  months.  The  total  cost  of  one  base  was  $1231. 
At  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  field-season  a  distance  of 
exactly  100  m.  was  measured  with  R.  S.  Woodward's  '*  5*m.  ice- 
bar  "  (invented  in  1891);  by  means  of  the  remeasurement  of  thb 
length  the  standardisation  of  the  appaiatus  was  done  under  the  same 
conditions  as  existed  in  the  case  of  the  base  measurements.  For 
the  measurements  there  were  employed  two  steel  tapes  of  too  m. 
long,  provided  with  supports  at  distances  of  25  m.,  two  of  50  m., 
and  the  duplex  apparatus  of  Eimbeck,  consisting  of  four  s-m.  rods. 
Each  base  was  divided  into  sections  of  about  looo  ro.:  one  of  these, 
the  "  test  kilometre,"  was  measured  with  all  the  five  apparatus, 
the  others  only  with  two  apoamtus,  mostly  tapes.  The  probable 
error  was  about  •^o-S  m>  ana  the  day's  work  a  distance  of  about 
2000  m.  Each  of  the  four  nxb  of  the  duplex  apparatus  consists  of 
two  bars  of  brass  and  steel.  Mercury  thermometers  are  inserted 
in  both  bars;  these  serve  for  the  measurement  of  the  length  of  the 
base  tines  by  each  of- the  bars,  as  they  are  brought  into  their  con- 
secutive positions,  the  contact  being  made  by  an  elastic-sliding 
contact.  The  length  of  the  base  lines  may  be  calculated  for  each 
bar  only,  and'also  by  the  supposition  that  both  bars  have  the  same 
temperature.  The  apparatus  thus  affords  three  sets  of  results, 
which  mutually  control  themselves,  and  the  contact  adjustments 
permit  rapid  work.  The  same  device  has  been  applied  to  the  older 
bimetalIic<ompensating  apparatus  of  Bache-WQrdemann  (six 
bases,  1847-1857)  and  of  Scnott.  There  was  also  empbyed  a  single 
rod  bimetallic  apparatus  on  F.  Porro't  principle,  constructed  by  the 
brothers  Repeold  for  some  base  lines.  Excellent  results  have  been 
more  recentlsr  obtained  with  invar  tapes. 

The  following  results  show  the  lengths  of  the  same  German  base 
lines  as  measured  by  different  apparatus: 

metres. 

Base    at     Berlin    1864  Appaiatus  of  Bessel     2^6*3920 
,.      ,,  1880  „         Brunner         -3924 

Base  at  Strehlen    1854  „         Bessel     2762-3824 

1879  „         Brunner         •5852 


Old  base  at  Bonn 

tt      „ 
New  base  at  Bonn 


Bessel 


M 


ai33-9095 
•9097 
„       2312-9612 
Brunner         -9696 


i«47 
1892 
1892 
t.   ..      1892      „ 

It  is  necessary  that  the  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  every 
part  of  a  base  tine  be  ascertained  by  spirit  levelling,  in  order  that 
the  measured  length  may  be  reduced  to  what  it  would  have  been 
had  the  measurement  been  made  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  produced 
in  imagination.  Thus  if  /  be  the  length  of  a  measuring  bar,  h  its 
height  at  any  given  position  in  the  measurement,  r  the  radius  of 
the  earth,  then  the  length  radially  projected  on  to  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  /(i-A/O.  In  the  Salisbury  Plain  base  line  the  reduction  to 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  -  0*6294  '(• 

The  total  number  of  base  lines  measured  in  Europe  up  to  the 
present  time  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten,  nineteen  of  which  do 
not  exceed  in  length  2300  metres,  or  about  i}  miles,  and  three  - 

one  in  France,  the  others  in  Bavaria—" 
exceed  19.000  metres.  The  questmn 
has  been  frcouently  discussed  whether 
or  not  the  aavantage  of  a  long  base  is 
sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the  ex- 
penditure 01  time  that  it  requires,  or 
whether  as  much  precision  b  not  obtain- 
able in  the  end  by  careful  triangulation 
from  a  short  bue.  But  the  answer 
cannot  be  given  generally;  it  must 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case.  With  jAderin's  appa- 
ratus, provided  with  invar  wires,  bases 
of  20  to  30  km.  long  are  obtained  with- 
out difficulty. 

In  working  away  from  a  base  line  ab, 
stations  e,  d,  e,  f  are  carefully  selected  so 
as  to  obtain  from  well-shaped  triangles 
gradually  increasing  sides  Before,  how- 
ever, finally  leaving  the  base  line,  it  is 
usual  to  verify  it  by  triangulation  thus: 
during  the  measurement  two  or  more 

Kints,  as  p,  9  (fig.  l).  are  marked  in  the 
se  in  positk>ns  such  that  the  lengths  of 
the  diflerent  segments  of  the  line  are 
known;  then,  ukins  suitable  external  stations,  as  k,  k,  the  angles  of 
the  triangles  M^,  fitq,  kqk^  kqa  are  measured.  From  these  angles 
can  be  computed  tae  ratios  of  the  segments,  which  must  agree,  iiall 
ooerations  are  correctly  performed,  with  the  ratios  resulting  from 


Fig.  I. 


the  measures.  Leaving  the  base  line,  the  sides  increase  up  to  10, 
30  or  so  miles  occasionally,  but  seldom  reaching  100  miks.  The 
triangulation  poinu  may  either  be  natural  objects  presenting  them- 
selves in  suitable  positions,  such  as  church  towers;  or  they  may  be 
objects  qiedally  constructed  in  stone  or  wood  on  mountain  tops 
or  other  prominent  ground.  In  every  case  it  is  necessary  that  tne 
precise  centre  of  the  station  be  marked  by  some  permanent  mark. 
In  India  no  expense  is  qtared  in  making  permanent  the  principal 
tri^oometrical  stations— «ostly  towers  in  fnasonry  being  erected. 
It  IS  essential  that  every  trigonometrical  station  shall  present  a  fine 
object  for  obeovation  from  surrounding  stations. 

HariaoukU  An^. 

In  placing  the  theodolite  over  a  station  to  be  observed  from,  the 
first  point  to  be  attended  to  b  that  it  shall  rest  ufkon  a  perfectly 
solid  foundation.  The  method  ot  obtaining  thb  desideratum  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  ^und;  the  instrument  must 
if  possible  be  supported  on  rock,  or  if  that  be  impossible  a  solid 
foundation  must  be  obtained  by  dining.  When  the  theodolite  b 
required  to  be  raised  above  the  suruce  of  the  ground  in  order  to 
command  particular  points,  it  b  necessary  to  build  two  scaffolds. — 
the  outer  one  to  carry  the  observatory,  the  inner  one  to  carry  the 
instrument, — and  these  two  edifices  must  have  no  point  of  contact. 
Many  cases  of  high  scaffoldina  have  occurred  on  the  English  Ordnance 
Survey,  as  for  instance  at  Inaxted  churdi,  where  the  tower,  80  ft. 
high,  IS  surmounted  by  a  spire  of  90  ft.  The  scaffdd  for  the  ob- 
servatory was  carried  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  spire;  that 
for  the  instrument  was  raised  from  a  point  of  the  q>ire  1^0  ft.  above 
the  ground,  having  its  bearing  upon  timben  passing  through  the 
spire  at  that  heifl;ht.  Thus  the  instrument,  at  a  height  of  1^8  ft. 
above  the  grouna,  was  insdiated,  and  not  affected  by  the  action  of 
the  wind  on  the  observatory. 

At  every  station  it  is  necessary  to  examine  and  correct  .the  ad- 
justments of  the  theodolite,  which  are  these:  the  line  of  coUtmation 
of  the  telescope  must  be  perpendicular  to  its  axb  of  rotation;  thb 
axb  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axb  of  the  instrument;  and  the 
latter  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horiaon.  The  micnftneter 
microscopes  must  also  measure  correct  quantities  on  the  divided 
circle  or  circles.  The  method  of  observing  b  this.  Let  A,  B,  C  . . . 
be  the  stations  to  be  observed  taken  in  order  of  aaimuth;  the 
telescope  b  first  directed  to  A  and  the  cross  hsirs  of  the  telescope 
made  to  bisect  the  object  presented  by  A,  then  the  microscopes  or 
verniers  of  the  horisontal  drde  (also  of  the  vertical  drele  if  necessary) 
are  read  and  recorded.  The  telescope  b  then  turned  to  B,  whkn 
b  observed  in  tlw  same  manner;  then  C  and  the  other  stationa. 
Coming  round  by  continuous  motkm  to  A,  it  b  again  observed,  and 
the  agreement  01  thb  second  reading  with  the  first  b  some  test  of 
the  stability  of  the  instrument.  In  taking  thb  round  of  anfles — 
or  "  arc,"  as  it  b  called  on  the  Ordnance  Surveys— it  b  destnble 
that  the  interval  of  time  between  the  first  and  second  observations 
of  A  should  be  as  snudl  as  may  be  consbtent  with  due  care.  Before 
taking  the  next  are  the  horisontal  circle  b  moved  through  ao*  or 
30*;  thus  a  different  set  of  divisions  of  the  drde  b  used  In  each 
arc.  whkh  tends  to  diminate  the  errors  of  divisk>n. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  all  arcs  at  a  station  sboukl  contain  one 
point  in  common,  to  which  all  anguhu*  measurements  are  thus 
referred, — the  observatwns  on  each  are  commencing  and  ending 
with  thb  point,  which  b  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  called  the  "  referring 
object."  It  b  usual  for  thb  purpose  to  select,  from  among  the 
potnu  whkh  have  to  be  observed,  that  one  whidi  affords  the  best 
object  for  precise  observatwn.  For  mountain  tops  a  "  referring 
object "  b  constructed  of  two  rectangular  plates  of  metal  in  the 
same  vertical  plane,  their  edges  parallel  and  placed  at  such  a  dbtance 
apart  that  the  light  of  the  sl^  seen  through  appeareas  a  vertical  line 
about  10'  in  width.    The  best  dbtance  for  thb  object  b  from 

Thb  method  seems  at  first  sight  very  advantageous;  but  if, 
however,  it  be  desired  to  attain  the  hishest  accuncy,  it  b  better, 
as  shown  by  General  Schreiber  of  Beriin  in  1878,  to  measure  only 
single  angles,  and  as  many  of  these  as  possible  between  the  directions 
to  be  determined.  Divisaon-errocs  are  thus  more  perfectly  eliminated, 
and  errors  due  to  the  variatwn  in  the  subility,  Ac,  of  the  instruments 
are  diminished.   Thb  method  b  rapidly  gaming  precedence. 

The  theodolites  used  in  geodesy  vary  in  pattern  and  in  siae— the 
horisontal  drcles  ranging  from  10  in.  to  36  in.  in  dbmeter.  In 
Ramsdcn's  36.in.  theodolite  the  tdesoope  has  a  focal  length  of 
36  in.  and  an  aperture  of  2-5  in.,  the  ordinarily  used  magnifying 
power  being  54;  this  last,  however,  can  of  course  be  changed  at  the 
requiremento  of  the  observer  or  of  the  weather.  Ihe  orobable 
error  ojf  a  single  observatk>n  of  a  fine  object  with  thb  tneoddite 
is  about  o'-2.  Fig.  2  represents  an  altazimuth  theodolite  of  an 
improved  pattern  used  on  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  horisontal 
circle  of  14-in.  dbmeter  is  read  by  three  micrometer  microscopes: 
the  vertical  drcle  has  a  dbmeter  of  12  in.,  and  b  read  by  two  micro- 
scopes. In  the  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  Indb  the  theodolita 
used  in  the  more  important  parte  of  the  work  have  been  of  2  and 
3  ft.  dbmeter— the  drcle  read  by  five  e^uidbtant  microscopo. 
Every  angle  b  measured  twice  in  each  position  of  the  aero  of  the 
horixontal  circle,  ol  which  there  are  generally  ten;    the  entire 
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u  CSniaten  is  it 


lriti.Lr 


;„^^ 


_^...  _  ._ J.  iiinplE 

fi  in.  ill  dilAKttf .  cafabk  ofiouiionrounaa  noniDiiui 

■B-vnl,  and  ill  £ae  hsllKr  i(  i«  \apt  lo  directed  ihdt  ihv  nyi  o^  the 
luD  RflecEcd  by  It  urik«  the  ditunt  Dbtervji^  t«lacope.  To  the 
ohaervB-  the  beltotrope  pnenti  Ib«  appunnct  01  a  hit  df  the' 
Unt  or  iKDdd  augnituae,  uid  U  gennlly  a  pleuant  object  for 

Obwvulou  u  aMil,  -^i-  ■*"  -"  -^  •^'-^' — <■  >■ —  ■ 

refXAted^  BiAde»  aodii ^ — .  , ,,   „. 

by  Genenl  Fnncoli  Petrier.  ind  mon  neatly  in  tbe  United 


refXAted^  uade*  and  witb  good  reHlts.  particuluLy 

by  Genenl  Fnncole  Petrier.  and  more  recently  in  t— 

Sut«  by  the  Coaic  and  Geodetic  Sarvey:  the  iiinal  employed 
bcinf  an  acetylene  bicydc-LaDPi  witb  a  leu  s  in.  in  diaineter. 
l^rtKularly  noteworthy  an  tbe  trinnovDetrical  cowiexiona  of 
Stain  and  AlgErii,  whvch  wot  cuiied  out  in  1*79  by  Ccnenli 
IbaAei  and  Peciier  (over  a  diitance  of  170  km.),  of  Sicily  and  Malta 

Ln  1900.  and  of  the  iilandi  of  Elba  and  Sardinia  j- ^--  *^- 

Cuarducd  {over  diatanoea  up  to  230  km.) ;  in  tboe 


linia  in   igo]  bf  Dr 


Ftt  ».— Altaiiniutli  Thwdolile. 
Ulht  wu  employed ;    in  the  fim  caie  rlectric  Itjht  and  in  the  !• 
olben  acetylene  lampe. 


'"""VioT'bJ'n^  n 


r.    Jf  A,  c  1^  the  level  and  collimalion  1 
f  drrie  reading  i«  fr  cot  i*c  coetc  f,  fr 

Lc  nai  Kate  ol  the  level  wjU  (roduce  a 


(he  uprifhli  carrying 
iicElh 


iblv  with  the  tempn^ 
en  >  3-Ioac  theodolite. 
napoaturr  of  66*  tbe 

•llcni  portable  tramit  uied  on  the  Oidnanre  Survey. 


r.., ...--,  .— ^r—  — -  cooBmcted  at ^ ,. 

Jpr^ht  being  built  of  acvenlpircea  slued  and  iTTCwedtDtnber; 
ue,  which  la  a  uiid  and  heavy  plate  of  iron,  cvriea  a  nvcniDK 
srii«  Inr  iiriing  ibe  teleicape  out  of  itl  beariBfa.  Tevenini  jt 

■coFje  wnild  incur  bf  bdng  lifter  by  tbe  bandi 

_.  __ _. .  _..     .kuotha  form  at  tramit  ia  the  German  diagoaal 

form,  in  which  the  raya  ai  light  after  pajaing  through  tbe  o^ecf- 
glaH  are  turned  by  a  total  rellectiDn  prian  Ehranh  otie  of  the  trvit- 
veiae  arnii  of  the  tclcicone.  at  the  eaiitiaiiy  el  which  ain  ii  the 
cye.fdece.  The  unuaed  half  of  tbe  ordinary  tekacope  bctnf  cut  awmy 
it  rejilaced  by  ■  counterpolae.  Id  thii  imtnioent  there  ia  tic 
advantage  that  tbe  obeerver  without  novioa  tbe  poiitioa  d  bia  eyv 
cotnouuida  the  whole  meridian,  and  that  the  level  may  remain  oa 
the  pivoca  whatever  be  tbe  elevation  of  tbe  teVecope.    But  there  ia 


y  equal  angubr  diatancea  on  dthv  lide  of  the  north 
jefort  and  afls  attaining  ita  giBitcat  caateni  and 
ulrumenl.  perfectly  levelled,  ia  adjured  to  have  ita 


K  of  the  in 
any  moment  can  be  mraaured  by  the  micnmiete 

■  aecond.  The  Kcond  mark  enablo  aneta  ax 
at  nndiay  Scat,  In  latitude  J7*  jj',  tbe  mulciit 
while  the  angle  between  the  two  maiki  dirrctl 

graphically  projecled  on  the  plan 


>  direction  of  the 
ermr  of  irai  thaa 

[  aaimutha  of  the 


the  obKrved  time  of  tnniit.  Or.  diodnaiint  m  and  ■  by  maoi 
of  The  aecond  and  third  equatkna,  and  puinnf  a  for  Ibe  teaitb 
distance  of  rhe  ttar.  I  for  tbe  obaervcd  time  of  traniil.  the  eoricetetS 
tiaiciil+(uiia>+(co*(+(}/coa*.    Aaolhcr  «ry  convenient  fom 

for  <tan  ncir  the  mith  ii  r  at  lec  «•!-(  KC  !+■  <un  I -tan  *i. 

Suppose  thai  in  commendngtoobterve  at  a  nation  tbe  error  of  the 
chronometer  it  not  known;  Ibeo  having  tecund  fcr  the  InttrumeM 
a  very  aolid  foundation,  removed  aa  far  at  potaible  level  aikd  coiti. 
matloD  errora,  and  placed  it  by  ettimation  neariy  in  the  meridian, 
let  two  itara  differinf  conflderably  ■□  t 
imtrument  not  being  revened  betwei 
•aa.  neither  of  whlSi  thouki  be  a  ct<: 
approximation  to  the  chronometer  en 


hem.     Fmr 
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let  tit  «,  be  the  appftrent  clock  erron  given  by  thete  start  if  li.  fc 
be  their  declinations  cbe  real  error  is 

•  -•i+Cti-fO  (tan  ♦-Un  li)/(un  Ji-tan  <i). 
Of  coarse  this  is  still  only  approximate,  but  it  will  enable  the  observer 
(«Hio  by  the  help  of  a  table  of  natural  tangents  can  compute  «  in  a 
lew  minutes)  to  6nd  the  meridian  by  placing  at  the  proper  time, 
which  he  now  knows  approximately,  the  centre  wire  of  his  instrument 
on  the  first  star  that  passes— not  near  the  senith. 

The  trannt  instrument  u  always  reversed  at  least  once  in  the 
course  of  an  evening's  observing,  the  level  being  frequently  read  and 
recorded.  It  is  necessary  in  most  instruments  to  add  a  correction 
for  the  difference  in  sin  of  the  pivots. 

The  transit  instrumrat  is  also  us«]  in  the  prime  vertical  for  the 
determination  of  latitudes.  In  the  preceding  figure  let  9  be  the  point 
in  which  the  northern  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
produced  meets  the  celestial  sphere.  Let  nZq  be  the  azimuthal 
deviatbn«a,  and  b  being  the  level  error,  Zq^go^-b;  let  also 
nPq^T  and  rg-^.  Let  S'^be  the  position  of  a  sUr  when  observed 
on  a  wire  whose  distance  from  the  collimation  centre  is  e,  poAtive 
when  to  the  south,  and  let  &  be  the  observed  hour  angle  of  toe  star, 
via.  ZPS'.   Then  the  triangles  qPS\  qPZ  give 

-Sin  C"8in  I  cos  ^f^-cos  <  sin  ^  cos  (A+r), 
Cos^^sin  bnn  ^+cos  frcos^cosa, 
Sin  ^  sin  r  ■■cos  bnn  a. 

Now  when  a  and  b  are  very  small,  we  see  from  the  last  two  equa- 
tions that  if^^t  a*r  sin  ^.  and  if  we  calculate  ^'  by  the  formula 
cot  4'  "COt  <  cos  A,  the  first  equation  leads  us  to  this  result^ 


^■•^'+(a  sin  S+&  cos  s+c)/cos  s, 


the  correction  for  instrumental  error  being  very  similar  to  that 
applied  to  the  observed  time  of  transit  in  the  case  of  meridian 
observations.  When  a  is  not  very  small  and  s  is  smaU,  the  formulae 
required  are  more  complicated. 

The  method  of  determining  latitude  by  transits  in  the  prime 
vertical  has  the  disadvantage  of  bdng  a  somewhat  dow  process, 
and  of  requiring  a  very  precise  knowledge  of  the  time,  a  disadvantage 
from  which  the  senith  telescope  is  free.    In  principle  this  instrument 

is  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  when  the  me- 
ridian senith  distances  of 
two  surs  at  their  upper 
culminationa—ooe  being 
to  the  north  and  the  other 
to  the  south  of  the  senith 
— are  equal,  the  latitude 
is  the  mean  of  their 
declinations;  or,  if  the 
xenith  distance  of  a  star 
culminating  to  the  south 
of  the  senith  be  Z,  its 
declination  being  I.  and 
that  of  another  culminat- 
ing to  the  north  with 
senith  distance  Z*  and 
declination  l\  then  cicariy 
the  latitude  is  !(«+<')+ 
i(Z-Z').  Now  the  senith 
telescope  does  away  with 
the  divided  drcle,  and 
substitutes  the  measure- 
ment micrometricaOy  of 
the  quantity  Z -Z. 

In  fig.  4  is  shown  a 
senith  telescope  by  H. 
Wanschaff  of  Berlin, 
which  is  the  type  used 
(according  to  the  Central 
Bureau  at  Potsdam)  since 
about  1890  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  variations 
of  latitude  due  to  different, 
but  as  vet  imperfectly 
understood,  inflqenccs. 
The  instrument  is  sup- 
ported on  a  strong  tripod, 
fitted  with  levelling 
screws:  to  this  tripod  is 
_       ..  fixed   the  asimuth   circle 

Ficr4.~ZenithTelescopeconstnicted  "J*  *Ete!^J^*S-  •^•?* 
for  the  International  Sutlons  at  Mixu-  f*»t  KJ?*  ?*•*****  P? 
sawn.  Carkrforte.  Gaithenburg  and  ^'rSJZi!L  .ISSr  lifS 
Ukiah.  by  Hermann  Wanschaff.  Beriin.  SSTt^nlJJ^S^oril* 

tal  axis  with  a  level.  This 
latter  carries  the  telescope,  which,  supported  at  the  centre  of  its 
length,  is  free  to  rotate  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  telescope  is  thus 
mounted  ecccntricalW  with  respect  to  the  vertical  axis  around 
which  it  revdves.    Two  extremely  sensitive  levels  are  attached  to 


the  telescope,  whkh  latter  carries  a  micrometer  in  its  eye-piece, 
with  a  screw  of  long  range  for  measuring  differences  of  senitn  dis- 
tance. Two  levels  are  emplo>*ed  for  controlling  and  increasing  the 
accuracy.  For  this  instrument  stars  ^are  selected  in  pairs,  passing 
north  and  south  of  the  xenith,  culminating  within  a  few  minutes 
of  time  and  within  about  twenty  minutes  (angular)  of  senith  dis- 
tance of  each  other.  When  a  pair  of  stars  is  to  be  observed,  the 
telescope  is  set  to  the  mean  of  the  xenith  distances  and  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian.  The  first  star  on  passing  the  central  mericuonal 
wire  is  bisected  by  the  micrometer:  then  the  telescope  is  rotated 
very  carefully  through  180*  round  the  vertical  axis,  and  the  second 
star  on  passing  through  the  fickl  is  bisected  by  the  micrometer  on 
the  centre  wire.  The  micrometer  has  thus  measured  the  difference 
of  the  xenith  distances,  and  the  cakulation  to  get  the  latitude  is 
most  simple.  Of  course  it  b  necessary  to  read  the  level,  and  the 
observations  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  centre  wire.  In 
fact  if  «,  X  be  the  north  and  south  readings  of  the  level  for  the  south 
sUr.  «',  s'  the  same  for  the  north  star,  7  the  value  of  one  division 
of  the  level,  m  the  value  of  one  division  of  the  micrometer,  r,  r*  the 
refraction  corrections,  ^  m'  the  micrometer  readings  of  the  south 
and  north  star,  the  micrometer  being  supposed  to  read  from  the 
senith,  then,  supposing  the  observatkm  made  on  the  centre  wire, — 

.   .     ,  ♦-|(«+»0+i(>-».')iiJ+i(»-Hi'-*-i')/+4(r-f'). 
It  IS  of  course  of  the  highest  tmpor 


nportanoe  that  the  value  m  of  the 
screw  be  well  determined.  Thb  is  done  most  effectually  by  observing 
the  vertical  movement  of  a  dose  drcumpolar  star  when  at  its  greatest 
aximuth. 

In  a  single  night  with  this  instniment  a  very  accurate  result, 
sajr  with  a  probable  error  of  about  o'*3,  could  be  obuined  for 
latitude  from,  say,  twenty  pair  of  stars;  but  when  the  latitude  is 
required  to  be  obtained  with  the  hbhest  possible  precision,  two 
nights  at  least  are  necessary.  The  weak  p<nnt  of  the  senith  telescope 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  its  reauirements  prevent  the  selection 
of  stars  whose  positions  are  well  fixed ;  very  frequently  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  declinations  of  the  stars  selected  for  this  instrument 
specially  observed  at  fixed  observatories.  The  senith  telescope  is 
made  in  various  sixes  from  Ao  to  54  in.  in  focal  length;  a  30-in. 
telescope  is  sufficient  for  the  highest  purposes  and  b  very  portable. 
The  net  observation  probable-errof  for  one  pair  of  stars  u  only 
*o'-i. 

The  senith  telescope  b  a  particubrly  pleasant  instrument  to 
work  with,  and  an  observer  has  been  known  (a  sergeant  of  Royal 
Engineers,  on  one  occasion)  to  take  every  star  in  hif  list  during 
eleven  hours  on  a  stretch,  namely,  from  6  o'clock  r.M.  until  5  a.m., 
and  this  on  a  very  cold  November  night  on  one  of  the  highest  points 
of  the  Grampbns.  Observers  accustomed  to  geodetic  operations 
attain  considerable  powers  of  endurance.  Shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  observations  on  one  of  the  hills  in  the  Isle  of  Skye 
a  storm  carried  away  the  wooden  houses  of  the  men  and  IdTt  the 
observatorv  roofless.  Three  observatory  roofs  were  subsequently 
demolished,  and  for  some  time  the  observatory  was  used  without  a 
roof,  being  filled  with  snow  every  night  and  emptied  every  morning. 
Quite  different,  however,  was  the  exj^rience  of  the  same  party  when 
on  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis,  4406  ft.  high.  For  about  a  fortnight  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  was  unusually  calm,  so  much  so,  that  a 
lighted  candle  could  often  be  carried  between  the  tents  of  the  men 
and  the  observatory,  whilst  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  weather  was 
wild  and  stormy. 

The  determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  between  two 
stations  A  and  B  resolves  itself  into  the  determination  of  the  local 
time  at  each  of  the  stations,  and  the  comparison  by  signals  of  the 
clocks  at  A  and  B.  Whenever  telegraphic  lines  are  avaiUble  these 
comparisons  are  made  by  telegraphy.  A  small  and  deliostely-nade 
apparatus  introduced  into  the  mechanism  of  an  astronomical  clock 
or  chronometer  breaks  or  closes  by  the  action  of  the  clock  an  electric 
circuit  every  second.  In  order  to  record  the  minutes  as  well  as 
seconds,  one  second  in  each  minute,  namely  that  numbered  o  or  60. 
is  omitted.  The  seconds  are  reoMdcd  on  a  chronograph,  which 
consists  of  a  cylinder  revolving  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution 
per  minute  covered  with  white  paper,  on  which  a  pen  haWng  a  slow 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cvlinder  describes  a 
continuous  spiral.  This  pen  b  deflected  through  the  agency  of  an 
electromagnet  every  second,  and  thus  the  seconds  of  the  clock  are 
recorded  on  the  chronograph  by  offsets  from  the  spiial  curve.  An 
observer  having  his  hand  on  a  contact  key  in  the  same  circuit  can 
record  in  the  same  manner  his  observed  times  of  transits  of  stars. 
The  method  of  determination  of  difference  of  longitude  is,  therefore, 
virtually  as  follows.  After  the  necessary  observations  for  instru- 
mental corrections,  which  are  recorded  only  at  the  station  of  obser- 
vation, the  clock  at  A  is  put  in  connexion  with  the  circuit  so  as  to 
write  on  both  chronographs,  namely,  that  at  A  and  that  at  B. 
Then  the  clock  at  B  is  made  to  write  on  both  chronographs.  It  is 
clear  that  by  this  double  operation  qpe  can  eliminate  the  effect  of  the 
small  interval  of  time  consumed  in  the  transmission  of  signals,  for 
the  difference  of  longitude  obtained  from  the  one  chronograph 
will  be  in  excess  by  as  much  as  that  obtained  from  the  other  will  oe 
in  defect.  The  determination  of  the  personal  errore  of  the  observers 
in  thb  delicate  operation  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  therein  lies  probably  the  chief  source  of  residual  error. 
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These  errora  can  neverthdeM  be  alroott  eotirdy  avoided  by  aaihg 
the  impenonal  micrometer  of  Dr  Repaold  (Hamburi^.  1 869).  In 
this  device  there  is  a  movable  micrometer  wire  which  is  brought  by 
hand  into  coincidence  wl'  h  the  star  and  moved  alons  with  it :  at 
fixed  points  there  arc  electrical  contacts,  which  replace  the  fixed 
wires.  Experiments  at  the  Geodetic  Institute  and  Central  Bureau 
at  Potsdam  in  1891  gave  the  following  personal  equations  in  the  case 
of  (our  observers: — 


A-B 
A-G 
A-S 
B-G 
B-S 
G-S 


Older  Procedure. 
-o*'io8 

-o*-3l4 
-o'«l84 

-o««o86 
+O*'i09 


New  Procedure. 
— ©■•004 
-©■•035 

— 0*-027 

+o»-oi3 
-©■•oat 
— o*«oo6 


These  results  show  that  in  the  later  method  the  personal  equation 
b  small  and  not  so  variable:  and  consequently  the  repetition  of 
longitude  determinations  with  exchanged  observers  and  apparatus 
entueljf  eliminates  the  constant  errors,  the  probable  error  of  such 
determinations  on  ten  nights  being  sca^  cely  ao**oi. 


CalcukUipu  tf  TrianiulaHom. 

The  turface  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  uniformly  covered  by 
triangulation,  of  which  the  sides  are  of  various  lengths  from  10  to 
111  miles.  Ine  largest  triangle  has  one  aivle  at  Snowdon  in  WalM, 
another  on  Slieve  Donard  in  Ireland,  and  a  third  at  Scaw  Fell  in 
Cumberland;  each  side  »  over  a  hundred  miles  and  the  spherical 
excess  b  64'.  The  more  ordinary  method  of  triangulation  b^  however, 
that  of  chains  of  triai^es,  in  the  direction  of  the  mendbn  and 
peripendicular  thereta  The  principal  triangulations  of  France, 
Spain,  Austria  and  Indb  are  so  arranged.  Oblique  chains  of  tri- 
angles are  formed  in  Italy^  Sweden  and  Norway,  also  in  Germany 
and  Russia,  and  in  the  Untted  States.  Chains  are  composed  some- 
times merely  of  consecutive  plain  trbn^^;  sometimes,  and  more 
frequently  in  Indb,  of  combinations  of  triangles  forming  consecutive 
polygonal  figures.  In  thb  method  of  trbngulating,  the  sides  of  the 
triangles  are  generally  from  ao  to  30  miles  in  length— seldom  exceed- 
ingjAa 

Tne  inevitable  errors  of  observation,  which  are  inseparable  from 
all  angular  as  well  as  other  measurements,  introduce  a  great  difficulty 
into  the  calcubtion  of  the  sides  of  a  triangubtlon.  Starting  from  a 
given  base  in  order  to  get  a  required  dbtance,  it  nuy  genoally  be 
obtained  in  several  different  way*— that  b^  by  using  different  sets 
of  triangles.  The  results  will  certainly  differ  one  from  another, 
and  probably  no  two  will  agree.  The  experience  of  the  computer 
wiU  then  come  to  hb  aid.  and  enable  him  to  say  which  b  the  most 
trustworthy  result;  but  no  experience  or  ability  will  carry  him 
through  a  large  network  of  triangles  with  anything  like  assurance. 
The  only  way  to  obtain  trustworthy  results  b  to  employ  the  method 
of  least  squares.  We  cannot  here  give  any  illustration  of  thb  method 
as  applied  to  general  trianguUtion,  for  it  b  most  laborious,  even  for 
the  simplest 


Three  stations,  projected  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  give  a  spherical 
or  spheroidal  trbngle  according  to  the  adoption  of  the  sphere  or 
the  ellipsoid  as  the  form  of  the  surface.  A  q>neroidal  triangle  differs 
from  a  spherical  triangle,  not  only  in  that  the  curvatures  oithe  sides 
are  different  one  from  another,  but  more  especially  In  thb  that, 
while  in  the  spherical  triangle  the  normab  to  the  surface  at  the  angular 
points  meet  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  in  the  spheroidal  triangle 
the  normab  at  the  angles  A,  B,  C  meet  die  axb  01 'revolution  of  tne* 
spheroid  in  three  different  points,  which  we  may  designate  a,  /},  y 
respectively.  Now  the  angle  A  of  the  triangle  as  measured  by  a 
theodolite  is  the  inclination  of  the  pUnes  BAa  and  CAo.  and  the  angle 
at  B  b  that  contained  by  the  planes  AB/}and  CB^  But  thepbnes 
ABa  and  ABfi  containing  the  line  AB  in  common  cut  the  surface  in 
two  dbtinct  pUne  curves.  In  order,  therefore,  that  a  spheroidal 
triangle  may  be  exactly  defined,  it  b  necessary  that  the  nature  of  the 
lines  joining  the  three  vertices  be  stated.  In  a  mathematical  {Mint 
of  view  the  most  natural  definition  is  that  the  sides  be  geodetic  or 
shortest  lines.  C.  C.  G.  Andrae,  of  Copenhagen,  has  also  shown 
that  other  lines  give  a  less  convenient  computation. 

K.  ]?.  Gauss,  in  his  treatise,  DisquisUitmes  generates  circa  superficies 
cunas,  entered  fuller  into  the  subject  of  geodetic  (or  geodesic) 
triangles,  and  investigated  expressions  for  the  angles  of  a  geodetic 
triangle  whose  sides  are  given,  not  certainly  finite  expressions,  but 
approximations  inclusive  of  small  quantities  of  the  fourth  order,  the 
side  of  the  triangle  or  its  ratio  to  the  radius  of  the  nearty  spherical 
surface  being  a  small  quantity  of  the  first  order.  The  terms  of  the 
fourth  order,  as  given  by  Gauss  for  any  surface  in  general,  are  very 
complicated  even  when  the  surface  b  a  spheroid.  If  we  retain  small 
quantities  of  the  second  order  only,  and  put  A,  S,  <l  for  the  angles 
ci  the  geodetic  triangle,  while  A,  B,  C  are  those  ol  a  plane  triangle 
having  sides  equal  respectively  to  those  of  the  geodetic  triangle, 
Uien,  9  being  the  area  of  the  plane  triangle  and  a,  fa,  r  the  measures 
of  curvature  at  the  angular  points, 

A-A-f-*(M-|-b-|.r)/,,, 
■  -B-fWa-|-2b-|-r)/tt. 
«-C+.r(«-|-^-|-2r)/tt. 


For  the  q>herea  *b  "f ,  and  making  thb  samplificatiiOB,  we  obtain  the 
theorem  previously  given  by  A.  M.  Legendre.  With  the  tenns  of  the 
fourth  Older,  we  have  (after  Andrae) : 


*-A"5+|*(=^*+^*)- 
««-ft«^  .h-*\ 
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A+ 


|.B-i+|*( 

in  whkh  «-a(if  (m>A/8)|,  3M*-a>4-A»+e".  3ik-a+b+r.  For  the 
dlipeoid  of  rotation  the  measure  of  curvature  b  equal  to  l/fm, 
p  and  n  being  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  mericfian  mad  per- 
pendicular. 

It  b  rarely  that  the  terms  of  the  fourth  order  are  required.  As  a 
nile  H>heroiaal  triangles  are  calculated  as  spherical  (after  Legendre), 
ue.  like  pbne  triangles  with  a  decrease  01  each  angle  of  about  «/3; 
«  must,  however,  be  calculated  for  each  triangle  sqwrately  with  its 
mean  measure  of  curvature  k. 

The  geodetic  line  being  the  shortest  that  can  be  drawn  00  any 
surface  between  two  given  points,  we  may  be  conducted  to  its  most 
important  characteristics  oy  the  following  considerations:  let  ^,  f 
be  adjacent  points  on  a  curved  surface;  through  s  the  middle  point 
of  the  chord  ps  imiwine  a  plane  drawn  perpendicular  to  Pff,  and  len 
S  be  any  point  in  the  intersection  of  tnb  pbne  with  tne  sorfacea 
then  ^+99  b  evidently  least  when  sS  b  a  minimum,  wfaidi  Is 
when  <S  b  a  normal  to  the  surface;  hence  it  fdkma  that  of  all 
plane  curves  on  the  surface  joining  p,  q,  when  those  points  are  in-' 
definitdy  near  to  one  another,  that  b  the  shortest  which  b  made 
by  the  normal  pbne.  That  b  to  say,  the  oscubting  plane  at  any 
point  of  a  geodetic  line  contains  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  that 

BMnt.  Imagine  now  three  points  in  space.  A,  B,  C,  such  that  AB  •■ 
C-c;  let  the  direction  cosines  of  AB  be  /.  m,  n,  those <of  EC  F. 
m\  n\  then  x,  y,  s  being  the  co-ordinates  of  B,  those  of  A  and  C  will 
be  reflectively — 

*— ef  ly-'cm  iM—cn 
s-t-cT:  y-i-cm':  s+oi'. 

Hence  the  co-ordinates  of  the  middle  point  M  of  AC  are  x+JcO'-O. 
y+ic(m''-iM),  s+|c(i»'-ii),  and  the  direction  cosine*  of  BM  ate 
therefore  proportional  to  r-l:  m'~m:  n'-n.  If  the  angle  made 
by  BC  with  AB  be  indefinitely  small,  the  direction  cosines  of  BM 
are  a»  U:9m  itn.  Now  if  Ao,  BC  be  two  contiguous  elements  ci 
a  geodetic,  then  BM  must  be  a  normal  to  the  surface,  and  dnoe  it, 
im,  9n  are  in  this  case  represented  by  idixfds),  ^dyjds),  ^dMjis), 
and  if  the  equation  of  the  surface  be  ti«o,  we  have 

d>x  Idu    ^  Idu    ^  Idn 
7?l^'"S?/jy''l?liy 

which,  however,  are  cquivadent  to  only  one  equatiott.  In  the  caae 
of  the  q>heroid  thb  equation  becomes 

jPx    jPy    ^ 

which  integrated  gives  ydx-xiy^Cds,  Thb  again  may  be  p«t  in 
the  form  r  sin  a*C,  where  a  b  the  azimuth  of  the  geodetic  at  any 
point — the  angle  between  its  direction  and  that  of  the  mc~''* — 
and  r  the  dbtance  of  the  point  from  the  axis  of  revolution. 

From  thb  it  may  be  shown  that  the  aximuth  at  A  of  the  ^ 
joining  AB  b  not  the  same  as  the  astronomical  aximuth  at  A  of  B 
or  that  determined  by  the  vertical  plane  AaB.  Generally  speaking, 
the  geodetic  lies  between  the  two  plane  section  curves  joinii^  A  and 
B  which  are  formed  by  the  two  vertical  planes,  supposing  these  points 
not^ar  apart.  If,  however,  A  and  B  are  nearly  in  the  same  lautude, 
the  geodetic  may  cross  (between  A  and  B)  that  pbne  curve  which 
lies  nearest  the  adjacent  pole  ctf  the  q>herDid.  The  condition  of 
crossing  b  this.  Suppose  that  for  a  moment  we  drop  the  considera- 
tion of  Uie  earth's  nonnsphericity,  and  draw  a  perpendicular  from 
the  pole  C  on  AB,  meeting  it  in  b  between  A  and  B.  Then  A  being 
that  pmnt  which  i^  nearest  the  pole,  the  geodetic  will  cross  the  plane 
curve  if  AS  be  between  fAB  and  |AB.  If  AS  Ue  between  thb  last 
value  and  iAB,  the  geodetic  will  lie  wholly  to  the  north  of  both 

Elane  curves,  that  b,  suppodng  both  points  to  be  in  the  northern 
emisphere. 

The  difference  of  the  azimuths  of  the  vertical  section  AB  and  of 
the  geodetic  AB,  i.e.  the  astronomical  and  geodetic  azimntha,  b 
very  small  for  all  observable  distances,  being  am)raximately>— 

I      H     J*  / 
Geod.    azimuth  >  Astr.    azimuth — j^  7117 1^  V^  ^  ais  aa-(> 

;^n  a*  sin  a),  in  whkh:    « and  a  are  the  nttmericnl  eccentricity 

and  semi-major  axb  respectively  of  the  meridbn  ellipae,  ^  and  a  are 
the  btitude  and  azimuth  at  A,  «« AB,  and  p  and  n  are  the  radii  of 
curvature  ai  the  meridbn  and  perpendicular  at  A.  For  r">ioo 
kilometres,  only  the  first  term  b  01  moment;  its  value  b  o*'Oa8 
cosF  f  sin  aa,  and  it  lies  well  within  the  errors  of  observation.  If  we 
imagine  the  geodetic  AB,  it  willgenerally  trisect  the  angles  between 
the  vertical  sections  at  A  and  B,  so  that  the  geodetic  at  A  ' 
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St  Petenburs. 
30*  17'  B. 


the  vertical  lecUon  AB,  and  at  B  near  the  tection  BA.^  The 
greatest  distance  of  tbe  vertical  fections  one  from  another  is 
c^H  coi^  ^  sin  29ji6a\  in  which  ^  and  «•  are  the  mean  latitude 
and  aximuth  respectively  of  the  middle  point  of  AB.  For  tbe  value 
<  »64  kilometres,  the  maximum  distance  is  ^  mm. 

An  idea  of  the  course  of  a  longer  geodetic  line  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  example.  Let  the  line  be  that  joimng  Cadix  and 
St  Petersburg,  wbiose  approximate  positions 

Cadix. 
Lat.     36*  aa'  n. 

Long.    6*  18'  w. 

<  .    « 

If  G  be  the  point  on  the  geodetic  corresponding  to  F  on  that  one 
ol  the  plane  curves  which  contains  the  normal  at  Cadix  (by  "  corre- 
sponding "  we  mean  that  F  and  G  are  on  a  meridian)  then  G  is  to 
the  noi^  of  F:  at  a  quarter  of  the  whde  disunce  from  Cadix  GF 
is  458  ft.,  at  half  the  distance  it  is  637  ft,  and  at  three-quarters  it  u 
473  ft.  The  aximuth  of  the  geodetic  at  Cadix  differs  ao'  from  that 
01  the  vertical  plane,  which  is  the  astronomical  aximuth. 

The  aximuth  of  a  geodetic  line  cannot  be  observed,  so  that  the 
line  does  not  enter  of  necessity^  into  practical  geodesy,  although 
many  formulae  connected  with  its  use  are  of  great  simplicity  and 
elegance.  The  geodetic  line  has  always  held  a  more  imporunt  place 
in  tbe  waeoct  of  geodesy  among  the  mathematicians  of  France, 
Germany  and  Russia  than  has  been  assigned  to  it  in  the  operations 
of  the  English  and  Indian  triangulations.  Although  the  observed 
angles  of  a  triangulation  are  not  geodetic  angles,  yet  in  the  calcula- 
tbn  of  the  dbtance  and  reciprocal  bearings  of  two  points  which 
are  far  apart,  and  are  connected  by  a  long  chain  of  triangles,  we  may 
fall  upon  the  geodetic  line  in  thb  manner  ^— 

If  A,  Z  be  the  points,  then  to  sUrt  the  calculation  from  A,  we 
obtain  by  some  preliminary  calculation  the  ap)^ximate  aximuth 
of  Z,  or  the  angle  made  by  the  direction  of  Z  with  the  side  AB  or 
AC  of  the  first  triangle.  Let  Pt  be  the  ooint  where  this  line  inter- 
socu  BC;  then,  to  find  Pa.  where  the  line  cuts  the  next  triangle 
side  CD,  we  make  tbe  angle  BPiPt  such  that  BPiPa+BPiA- 180*. 
This  fixes  Pi,  and  Pa  is  fixed  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  process; 
ao  for  Pi.  Pi.  . . .  Now  it  b  dear  that  the  points  Pi,  Pa,  Pa  so  com- 
puted  are  those  which  would  be  actually  fixed  by  an  observer  with 
a  theodolite,  proceeding  in  the  following  manner.  Having  set  the 
instrument  op  at  A,  and  turned  the  telescope  in  the  direction^  of 
the  computea  bearing,  an  assbtant  places  a  mark  P*  on  the  line 
BC.  adjusting  it  till  bisected  by  the  cross-hairs  of  the  telescope  at 
A.  The  theodolite  b  then  placed  over  Pi.  and  the  telescope  turned 
to  A;    the  horixontal  circle  b  then  movcd^  through  180*.    The 


aopraaches  to  the  nodetic  line,  for  the  plane  of  any  two  consecutive 
cfements  P».t  P*.  Pm  P»^i  contains  the  normal  at  P.. 

If  the  objection  be  raised  that  not  the  geodetic  aximuths  but  the 
astronomical  aximuths  are  observed,  it  b  necessary  to  consider  that 
the  observed  vertical  sections  do  not  correspond  to  points  on  the 
sea-level  but  to  elevated  points.  Since  the  normab  01  the  ellipsoid 
of  rotation  do  not  in  general  intersect,  there  consequently  arises  an 
influence  of  the  height  on  the  aximuth.  In  the  case  of  the  measure- 
ment of  the  aximuth  from  A  to  B,  the  instrument  is  set  to  a  point  A' 
over  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  (the  sea-level),  and  it  b  then  adjusted 
to  a  point  B',  also  over  the  surface,  say  at  a  height  k'.  The  vertical 
plane  containing  A'  and  B'  also  contaiiu  A  but  not  B:    it  must 


>V   lU., 

Thb  correction  b  therefore  of  greater  importance  in  the  case  of 
observed  aximuths  ami  horixontal  angles  than  in  the  previously 
considered  case  of  the  astronomical  andthe  geodetic  aximuths.  The 
observed  aamuths  and  horixontal  angles  must  therefore  also  be 
corrected  in  the  case,  where  it  b  required  to  dispense  with  geodetic 
lines* 

When  the  ai^^  of  a  triangulation  have  been  adjusted  by  the 
method  of  least  squares,  and  the  sides  are  calculated,  the  next 
process  b  to  calculate  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  all  the  stations 
starting  from  one  given  point.  The  calcubted  latitudes,  longitudes 
and  aximuths,  which  are  deugnated  geodetic  btitudes,  lon^tudes 
and  aximuths,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  observed  latitudes, 
longitudes  and  aximuths.  for  these  last  are  subject  to  somewhat 
large  errors.  Supposing  the  latitudes  of  a  number  of  stations  in  the 
triangulation  to  oe  observed,  practically  the  mean  of  these  determines 
the  position  in  latitude  of  the  networlc.  taken  as  a  whole.  So  the 
orientation  or  general  aximuth  of  the  whole  b  inferred  from  all  the 
aximuth  obtervatk>ns.  The  triangulation  b  then  supposed  to  be 
projected  on  a  spheroid  of  given  elements,  representing  as  neariy  as 
one  knows  the  real  figure  of  the  earth.  Then,  Uking  the  latitude 
of  one  point  and  the  directk>n  of  the  meridbn  there  as  given— 

>  See  a  paper  "  On  the  Course  of  Geodetk  Lines  on  the  Earth's 
Surface  "  in  the  Phil,  Mag,  1870;    Helmert.  Tkeorieu  der  hAktrtm 
r,  1.  321. 


obtained,  namely,  from  the  astronomical  observations  there    one 
can  compute  the  latitudes  of  all  tbe  other  points  with  any  degree  of 

f)recision  that  may  be  considered  deMrable.  It  b  necessary  to  employ 
or  thb  purpose  formulae  whk:h  will  give  results  true  even  for  the 
longest  distances  to  the  second  place  of  decimals  of  seconds,  otherwise 
there  vdll  arise  an  accumulation  of  errors  from  imperfect  calculation 
which  should  always  be  avoided.  For  very  long  distances,  eight 
places  of  decimals  should  be  employed  in  logarithmic  calculations: 
if  seven  places  only  are  available  very  crcat  care  will  be  required  to 
keep  the  last  place  true.  Now  let  ^.  ^  be  the  latitudes  of  two  stations 
A  and  B ;  a,  a*  their  mutual  aximuths  counted  from  north  by^  cast 
continuously  from  o*  to  360*;  ■•#•  their  difference  of  longitude 
measured  from  west  to  east;  arid  <  the  distance  AB. 

First  compute  a  btitude  ^  by  means  of  the  formula  ^"^ 
-I-  {f  cos  a)/^.  where^  b  the  radius  oil  curvature  of  the  meridbn  at  the 
latitude  ^;  thb  will  reouire  but  four  places  of  iMsrithms.  Then, 
in  the  first  two  of  the  following,  five  places  are  sufficient — 


apa 


isuacosa. 


f-^sin^tan^. 


♦'-♦-^|COs(a-W-f, 
t  sinftt— iO 


"    « cos(*' 
•*~a-M  sin(^'-)-h)  -t+iSo*. 

Here  n  b  tbe  normal  or  radius  of  curvature  perpendicular  to  the 
meridian;  both  n  and  p  correspond  to  btitude  ^,  and  p»  to  Utitude 
\{i^-\'4>')»  For  cakulations  of  Utitude  and  longjitude,  Ubles  of  tbe 
foorithmic  values  of  p  sin  1 ', »  sin  1 ',  and  inp  sin  i '  are  necosary. 
The  following  table  contains  these  logarithms  for  every  ten  minutes 
of  latitude  from  5a*  to  53*  computed  with  the  elements  a  «  20926060 
and  a  :ft«a95  :a94  : — 


Ut. 

^>sn»- 

^     I 

1  n«r      '  .  , 

*^i»s!nl» 

*-*«-2p« Sin  I* 

Sao 

7*9939434 

7-9928231 

0-37x31 

10 

9309 

§*^ 

S 

ao 

9185 

8148 

30 

8107 

26 

40 

S36 

8065 

24 

so 

88ia 

8024 

33 

530 

8688 

7982 

22 

The  logarithm  in  the  last  column  b  that  required  also  for  the 
calculation  of  spherical  excesses,  the  spherical  excess  of  a  trbngle 
being  expreMcdoy  ah  sin  C/2pn  sin  i*. 

It  IS  frequently  necessary  to  obtain  the  coHmlinatcs  of  one  point 
with  reference  to  another  point;  that  b,  let  a  perpendicular  arc  be 
drawn  from  B  to  the  mendbn  of  A  meeting  it  in  P,  then,  •  being 
the  aximuth  of  B  at  A,  the  co-ordinates  of  B  with  reference  to  A  are 

AP-SCOs(a-|«).   BP-<stn(a>|t). 

where  «  is  the  spherical  excess  of  APB,  vb.  j"  sin  a  cos  a  multiplied 
tjy  tl)e  quantity  whose  logarithm  b  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  above 
Ubie. 

If  it' be  necessary  to  determine  the  geographkal  latitude  and 
longitude  as  well  as  the  aximuths  to  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy 
than  is  given  by  the  above  formulae,  we  make  use  of  the  following 
formula:  given  the  Utitude  ^  of  A,  and  the  aximuth  a  and  the 
dbtancw  r  of  B,  to  determine  the  Utitude  4>'  and  longitude  •#  of  B, 
and  the  back  aximuth  a'.  Here  it  b  understood  that  a'b  symmetrical 
to  a,  so  that  a*+a'-36o* 

Let 

# -sA/a,  where  A  -  (1  -^  sin  ^)l 

and 

f*4(fr<i)00S*»sin2«,  r-ji^niTjcai^^cai^a: 

f,  f'  are  always  very  minute  quantities  even  for  the  loagcst  distances; 
then,  putting  c  "90*-^, 


«!+r--. 


tao 


U>^^^' 


sin 
'sin 


cos 
'cos 


here  pa  b  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  meridbn  for  the  mean 
btitude  l(^-f^').  These  formulae  are  approximate  only,  but  they 
are  sufiiaently  precise  even  for  very  Ions  distances. 

For  lines  of  any  length  the  formulae  of  F.  W.  Bcssd  (i4«fr.  Naeh.^ 
1823.  iv.  241)  are  suiuble.  .  ^.    . 

II  the  two  poinu  A  and  B  be  defined  by  tbetf  geographical 
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co-ordinates,  we  can  accurately  calculate  the  oorioponding  astrono- 
mical azimuths,  i^.  those  of  the  vertical  section,  and  then  proceed, 
in  the  case  of  not  too  great  distances,  to  determine  the  length  and 
the  azimuth  of  the  shortest  lines.  For  any  distances  rocoursc  must 
again  be  made  to  Bessel's  formula.* 

Let  a,  a'  be  the  mutual  azimuths  of  two  pomts  A,  B  on  a  st>heroid, 
k  the  chord  line  joining  them,  Mi  m'  the  angles  made  by  the  chord 
with  the  normals  at  A  and.B,  ^,  ^',  m  their  latitudes  and  dtlFercnce  of 
longitude,  and  (x'+>')/a-+£'^'"i  the  equation  of  the  surface; 
then  if  the  plane  »  passes  through  A  the  co-ordinates  of  A  and  B 
wiUbe 

X  "  (a/A)  cos  ^  x' "  (a/A')  cos  ^'  cos  m. 

y^o  y  "  (a/A')  cos  ^'  nn  w, 

s  -  (a/A)  (iV)  sin  ♦.    «*  -  (a/A')  (i  -«•)  sin  ♦'. 

where  AB(i~«>sin'  ^)*,  A'-(i-«>  sin>  ^0^  and  c  is  the  eccen- 
tricity. Let  /*  g,  A  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  that 
plane  which  contains  the  normal  at  A  and  the  point  B,  and  whose 
inclinations  to  the  meridian  plane  of  A  is  "a;  let  also  /,  m,  n  and 
r,  m',  »'  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the  nonhal  at  A,  and  of  the 
tanecnt  to  the  surface  at  A  which  lies  in  the  plane  passing  through 
B,  then  since  the  first  line  is  perpendicular  to  each  of  the  other  two 
and  to  the  chord  k,  whose  direction  cosines  are  proportional  to 
x'-x,  y-y,  s'-s,  we  have  these  three  equations 

/(*'-*)+«/+*(«'-«)  -o 
//  +gm  +hn  -o 
//'+gw'+A»'-o. 
Eliminate/,  g,  k  from  these  equations,  and  substitute 
/«cot  ^  /' ■■  —sin  ^  cos  a 

m-o* 
fi>sin  ^ 
and  we  get 

(«*-«)  sin  ^+y  cot  a -(«'-«)  cos  ^-a 

The  substitution  of  the  values  of  x,  s,  x*,  /,  s*  in  this  equation  will 
give  immediately  the  value  of  cot  a;  and  if  we  put  f.^f"  for  the 
'corresponding  azimuths  on  a  sphere,  or  on  the  supposition  e^o, 
the  following  relations  exist 

^COJ^ 

cos^A 


«(  "Sin  a 


fl'>COS^COS«, 


cot  a-cot  f  > 


oota'-cotr-  -*'^2^?. 
cos^A 

A'sin  ^- A  sin  ^'  *  Q  sin  «*. 
If  from  B  we  let  fall  a  perpendicular  on  the  meridian  plane  of  A, 
and  from  A  let  fall  a  {xrpcndicular  on  the  meridian  plane  of  B, 
then  the  following  equations  become  geometrically  evident : 
ik  sin  /I  sin  «  » (a/A')  cos  ^*  sin  w 
k  sin  m'  sin  a' « (a/A)  cos  ^  sin  w< 
Now  in  any  surface  «  "O  we  have 

A»-(x'-*)«.|-(/-y)«.|-(s'T«)« 

.cos.-[(x'-,)g+(,.-,)g+(r..)g]/*(g.H^^+^V 

c-M'-[(.'-)^.+iy'->)^,+(.'-.)g]/*(g;+^+^)^^ 

In  the  present  case,  if  we  put 


•-fr-^-U. 


then 


/. 


cofM-(a/Jb)AU;  cos m' - (a/Jb)  A'U. 

Let  u  be  such  an  angle  that 

(l-<')^nn  ^«Asin  u 

COS^^ACOSK, 

then  on  cxpresring  x,  x",  s,  s*  in  terms  of  u  and  u\ 

U"i-coe  ncosti'cos  c#-nn  «  sin  u' 

also,  if  V  be  the  third  nde  of  a  spherical  triangle,  of  which  two 
sides  ar^  \v-u  and  kw-u'  and  the  included  angle  w,  using  a  sub- 
sidiary angle  ^  such  that 

sin  f  sin  iv-e  an  I  (n'-^n)  cos  J(««'+«)i 
we  obtain  finally  the  following  equations: — 

ik^aacos  ^nn  \9 
cMM^Asec  f  an  i« 
cosm'^A'  sec  i^^sin  |« 
an  M  an  a  "  (a/k)  cos  «'  an  m 
sin  m'  an  a'  >  (a/A)  cos  u  sin  m. 
These  determine  rigorously  the  distance,  and  the  mutual  zenith 

*  Hdmert,  Tktorien  der  kdkeren  Geoddsit,  i.  233,  347. 


distances  and  azimuths,  of  any  two  points  on  a  q>beroid 
latitudes  and  difference  of  longitude  are  given. 

By  a  series  of  reductions  from,  the  equations  oontaining  f •  f*  it 
may  be  shown  that 

o-i-tt'-r-i-r+ie^(*'-*)«  cos  ^  sin  ^-h. . . , 

where  ^  is  the  mean  of  ^  and  ^\  and  the  higher  powers  of  c  are 
peglcctcd.  A  short  computation  will  show  that  the  small  quantity 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation  cannot  amount  even  to 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  second  for  ik<0'ia,  which  is,  practically 
speaking,  zero;  consequently  the  sum  of  the  azimuths  «+«'  on  the 
spheroid  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  spherical  azimuths,  whence 
follows  this  very  important  theorem  (known  as  Dalby's  theorem). 
If  4^,  ^'  be  the  latitudes  of  two  points  on  the  surface  of  a  spheroid.  «• 
their  difference  of  longitude,  a,  a'  their  reciprocal  azimuths, 

tan  |«-cot  iU-haO  (cos  i(4^'-4)lsin  |(*'+*)|. 

The  computation  of  the  geodetic  from  the  astronomical  azimiitlia 
has  been  given  above  From  k  we  can  now  compute  the  length  t 
of  the  vertical  section,  and  from  this  the  shortest  length.  The 
difference  of  length  of  the  geodetic  line  and  either  of  the  ptaae 
curves  is 

e*a^aM  *^  tin  *2a^^6o  a*. 

At  least  this  is  an  approximate  expresaon.  Supponng  t«>o>i«. 
this  quantity  would  be  less  than  one-hundredth  of  a  millinaetre. 
The  line  s  is  now  to  be  calculated  as  a  circular  arc  with  a  mean  radius  r 

along  AB.  If  ^- K^-h^'),  oo- Hi8o"+a-a'>,  A«- (l-^  sin  ^*, 
then  ~ "^  (i  +rr7 ^^  ^  ^^^  *^J  tandapproximatdy an (z/sr)  « 

k(2r.  These  formulae  give,  in  the  case  of  ik  «0'  la,  values  certain  to 
eight  logarithmic  decimal  places.  An  excellent  series  of  formulae 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem,  to  determine  the  azimuths,  chord 
and  distance  along  the  surface  from  the  geographical  co-onltnatcs, 
was  given  in  1883  by  Ch.  M.  Schols  {Arcki»es  Niertandaisa^ycL  x:vit.). 

Irregularilies  of  Ike  EariVs  Smrjace. 

In  conadering  the  effect  of  unequal  distribution  of  matter  in  the 
earth's  crust  on  the  form  of  the  surfaor,  we  may  simplify  the  matter 
by  disregarding  the  considerations  of  rotaUon  and  eccentricity. 
In  the  first  place,  supposing  the  earth  a  sphere  covered  with  a  film  of 
water,  let  the  density  ^  be  a  function  of  the  distance  from  the  centre 
so  that  surfaces  of  equal  density  are  concentric  spheres.  Let  now  a 
disturbance  of  the  arrangement  of  matter  take  {^ace,  so  that  the 
density  is  no  longer  to  be  exprcucd  by  p,  a  function  of  r  only,  bat  is 
expressed  bv  p-f-p',  where  p'  is  a  function  of  three  co-ordinates f,  ^,  r. 
Then  p'  is  the  density  of  what  may  be  designated  disturbing  matter; 
it  is  positive  in  some  places  and  nef^tivc  in  others,  and  the  whole 
quantity  of  matter  whose  density  is  p'  is  zero.  The  previoualy 
spherical  surface  of  the  sea  of  radius  a  now  takes  a  new  form.  L^ 
P  be  a  point  on  the  disturbed  surface,  P  the  oorrespondinc  point 
vertically  below  it  on  the  undisturbed  surface,  rP'"*N.  The 
knowledge  of  N  over  the  whole  surface  gives  us  the  form  of  the 
disturbed  or  actual  surface  of  the  sea ;  it  is  an  equipotentiaV  surface, 
and  if  V  be  the  potential  at  P  of  the  disturbing  matter  p',  M  the 
mass  of  the  earth  (the  attraction-constant  b  assumed  equal  to  unity) 

jMj+v-  C-M-Mn+v. 

As  far  as  we  know,  N'b  always  a  verytsmall  quantity,  and  we  have 
with  sufficient  approximation  N<-3V/aa-to,  where  h  is  the  neaa 
density  of  the  earth.  Thus  we  have  the  disturbance  in  elevation 
of  the  sea-level  expressed  in  terms  of  the  potential  of  the  disturbing 
matter.  If  at  any  point  P  the  value  of  N  remain  constant  when  we 
pass  to  any  adjacent  point,  then  the  actual  surface  b  there  parallel 
to  the  ideal  spherical  surface;  as  a  rule,  however,  the  normal  at  P  is 
inclined  to  that  at  P,  and  astronomical  observations  have  shown 
that  thb  inclination,  the  deflection  or  deviation,  -anountiM 
ordinarily  to  one  or  two  seconds,  may  in  some  cases  eaBOoed  10  , 
or,  as  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  even  60'.  By  the  eniraaioa 
"  mathematical  figure  of  the  earth  "  we  mean  the  surface  01  the  sea 
produced  in  imagination  so  as  to  percolate  the  ccmtinenta.  We 
see  then  that  the  effect  of  the  uneven  distribution  of  matter  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth  b  to  produce  small  elevations  and  depressiona  on 
the  jnathematical  surface  which  would  be  otherwise  spheraidaL 
No  gcodcsist  can  proceed  far  in  hb  work  without  encountering*  the 
irregularities  of  the  mathematical  surface,  and  it  b  necessary  that 
he  should  know  how  they  affect  hb  astronomical  observations.  The 
whole  of  thb  subject  b  dealt  with  in  hb  usual  elegant  manna*  by 
Bessel  in  the  AUronomiuht  NackrickUn^  Nos.  339,  330,  3^1,  in  a 
paper  entitled  "Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Unreselmftssigkettcn  der 
Figur  der  Erde  auf  geoditische  Arbeiten,  Ac'*  But  without  entering 
into  further  detaib  it  b  not  difficult  to  see  how  local  attraction  at 
any  station  affects  the  detenalnations  of  latitude^  longitude  and 
azimuth  there. 

Let  there  be  at  the  station  an  attraction  to  the  north-east  throwing 
the  zenith  to  the  south-west,  so  that  it  takes  in  the  celestial  spheir  a 
poation  Z',  its  undisturbdd  position  being  Z.  Let  the  rectangular 
componenta  of  the  dbpbcement  ZZ'  be  C  measured  southwards 
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Bad  ^  meanired  westward*.  Now  the  grMt  dide  joining  Z'  with 
the  pole  of  the  heavens  P  makes  there  an  angie  with  the  meridian 
PZ-iii  cosec  PZ'-i*  sec  ^,  where  ^  is  the  btitude  o£  the  station. 
Also  this  great  drcle  meets  the  horixon  in  a  point  whose  distant^ 
from  the  great  drcle  PZ  is  9  sec  ^  sin  ^«b  tan  ^  That  is,  a  meridian 
mark,  fixed  by  observations  of  the  pole  star,  will  be  placed  that 
amount  to  the  east  of  north.  Hence  the  observed  latitude  requires 
the  correction  (;  the  observed  longitude  a  correction  i|  sec  ^;  and 
any  observed  azimuth  a  correction  i|  tan  ^.  Here  it  b  supposed 
that  azimuths  are  measured  from  north  by  east,  and  longitudes 
eastwards.  The  horizontal  aisles  are  also- influenced  by  the  deflec- 
tions of  the  plumb-line,  in  fact,  just  as  if  the  direction  of  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  theodolite  varied  by  the  same  amount.  This  influence, 
however,  is  slight,  so  long  as  the  sights  point  almost  horizontally 
at  the  objects,  wUch  is  always  the  case  in  the  observation  of  distant 
points. 

The  expression  given  for  N  enables  one  to  form  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  effect  of  a  compact  mountain  in  raising  toe  sca-lcvcl. 
Take,  for  instance,  Ben  Nevis,  which  contains  about  a  couple  of 
cubic  miles;  a  simple  calculation  shows  that  the  elevation  produced 
would  only  amount  to  about  3  in.  In  the  case  of  a  mountain  mass 
like  the  HmuUayas,  stretching  over  some  1500  miles  of  oountiy  with 
•  breadth  of  300  and  an  average  height  of  3  miles,  although  it  is  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  find  an  expression  for  V,  yet  we  may  ascertain 
that  an  elevation  amounting  to  several  hundred  feet  may  exist 
near  their  base.  The  gcodctiod  operations,  however,  rather  negative 
this  idea,  for  it  was  shown  by  Colonel  Clarke  (PkU.  Mag.,  1878) 
that  the  form  of  the  sea-level  along  the  Indian  arc  departs  but  slightly 
from  that  of  the  mean  figure  of  the  earth.  If  this  oe  so,  the  action 
of  the  Himalayas  must  be  counteracted  by  subterranean  tenuity. 

Suppose  now  that  A,  B,  C, . . .  are  the  stations  of  a  network  of 
triangulation  projected  on  or  lying  on  a  spheroid  of  semiaxis  major 
and  eccentricity  a, «,  this  spheroid  naving  its  axis  parsllcl  to  the  axis 
of  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  its  surface  coinciding  with  the  mathe- 
matical surface  of  the  earth  at  A.  Then  basing  the  calculations 
on  the  observed  dements  at  A,  the  calculated  latitudes,  longitudes 
and  directions  of  the  meridian  at  the  other  points  will  be  the  true 
latitudeit  Ac,  of  the  points  as  projected  on  the  ^>her(Md.  On 
comparine  these  geodetic  elements  with  the  corrcspondins  astro- 
nomtcal  determinations,  there  will  appear  a  system  of  dincrences 
which  represent  the  inclinations,  at  the  various  points,  of  the  actual 
irregular  surface  to  the  surface  of  the  spheroid  of  reference.  These 
differences  will  suggest  two  things, — first,  that  we  may  improve  the 
agreement  of  the  two  surfaces,  oy^  not  restricting  the  spheroid  of 
reference  by  the  condition  of  making  its  surface  coincide  with  the 
mathematical  surface  of  the  earth  at  A;  and  secondly,  by  altering 
the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  spheroid.  With  respect  to  the  first 
circumstance,  we  may  allow  the  spheroid  two  degrees  of  freedom, 
that  is.  the  normals  01  the  surfaces  at  A  may  be  atlowcd  to  separate 
a  small  quantity,  compounded  of  a  meridional  diflcrencc  and  a 
difference  perpendicular  to  the  same.  Let  the  spheroid  be  so  placed 
that  iu  normal  at  A  lies  to  the  north  of  the  normal  to  the  earth's 
surface  by  the  small  quantity  |  and  to  the  cast  by  the  quantity  9. 
Then  in  starting  the  calculation  of  geodetic  latitudes,  longitudes  and 
azimuths  from  A,  we  must  take,  not  the  observed  elements  ^,  «, 
but  for  ^,  ^+(f  end  for  a.  a -Hi  tan  ^,  and  zero  longitude  must  be 
replaced  by  •  sec  ^.    At  the  same  time  suppose  the  elements  of  the 


before  the  shifting  and  alteration  of  the  spheroid;  they  will  now 
take  tbefonn 

(«)+/'«+£'i|+*'«te-|-A'dr, 

where  the  coeffidents  /.<,...  ftc.  can  be  numerically  calculated. 
Now  these  elements,  corresponding  to  the  projection  of  B  on  the 
spheroid  of  reference,  must  be  equu  severally  to  the  astronomically 
actermincd  elements  at  B,  corrected  for  the  inclination  of  the  sur- 
faces there.  If  C,  V  be  the  componeou  of  the  inclination  at  that 
point,  then  we  have 

t  -  (*0  -*'+«+P»+ W« + w*. 
n'tan  ♦'-(«0-«'-l-rf +£'i!+*'rftf +*'.f^. 
V  sec  ♦'-(«) -«+r{+<N+A''da+**Je. 

where  ^',  «',  w  are  the  observed  elements  at  B.  Here  it  appears 
that  the  observation  of  longitude  gives  no  additional  information, 
but  is  available  as  a  check  upon  the  azimuthal  observations.  < 

If  now  there  be  a  number  of  astronomical  stations  in  the  tri- 
angulation, and  we  form  equations  such  as  the  above  for  each  point, 
thni  we  can  from  them  determine  those  values  of  (,  4,  da,  de,  which 
make  the  quantity  ('•+y+t'*+^'"+  ...  a  minimum.  Thus  we 
obtain  that  spheroid  which  best  represents  the  surface  covered  by  the 
triangulation. 

In  the  Aec<mtU  0/  the  Principal  Trianguhtion  efCreai  Britain  and 
Irdand  will  be  found  the  determination,  from  75  equations,  of  the 
spheroid  best  representing  the  surface  of  the  British  Isles.  Its 
elements  are  0-20937003^393  ft.,  b  :a-6»38o^8:  and  it  is  so 
jilaccd  that  at  Greenwich  Observatory  (- 1'*864«  v*  — o''346. 


I  Taking  Durham  Observatory  as  the  origin,  and  the  tangent  plane 
to  the  surface  (determined  by  {  »  — o'*664,  i|  >  — 4'*  1 1 7)  as  the  plane 
of  X  and  y,  the  former  measured  northwards,  and  s  measured  vertically 
downwards,  the  equation  to  the  surface  is 

*995a4953«*+-99288oo5/-*-99763053i^-o«oo67ioo3x»  - 

416330701  "ft 

AUiindts^ 

The  predse  determination  of  the  altitude  of  his  station  is  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance  to  the  geodcsist;  neverthdess  it  is  usual 
to  observe  the  zenith  distances  of  all  trijgonometrical  points.  Of 
groat  importance  is  a  knowledge  of  the  height  of  the  base  for  its  re- 
duction to  the  sea-level.  Again  the  height  ci  a  station  does  influence 
a  little  the  observation  of  terrestrial  angles,  for  a  vertical  line  at  B 
does  not  lie  generally  in  the  vertical  plane  of  A  (see  above).  The 
height  above  the  sea-level  also  influences  the  geographical  latitude, 
inasmuch  as  the  centrif ujsal  force  is  increased  and  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  the  attraction  of  the  earth  are  altered,  and  the  effect 


a  quantity  which  may  be  neglcctra,  since  for  ordinary  mountain 
heighu  it  amounts  to  only  a  few  hundredths  of  a  second.    We 


can  assume  this  amount  as  joined  with  the  northern  omiponent  of 
the  plumb-line  perturbations. 

The  unceruinties  of  terrestrial  refraction  render  it  impossible  to 
determine  accurstely  by  vertical  angles  the  heights  of  distant  points. 
Generally  speaking,  refraction  is  greatest  at  about  daybreak;  from 
that  time  it  diminishes,  bdng  at  a  minimum  for  a  couple  of  hours 
before  and  after  mid-day;  later  in  the  afternoon  it  again  increases. 
This  at  least  is  the  general  inarch  of  the  phenomenon,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  regular.  The  vertical  angles  measured  at  the  station  on 
Hart  Fell  showed  on  one  occasion  in  the  month  of  September  a 
refraction  of  double  the  averajje  amount,  lasting  from  i  r.M.  to  3  r.M. 
The  mean  value  of  the  coefliacnt  of  refraction  k  determined  frxwn  a 
very  large  number  ci  observations  of  terrestrial  zenith  distances  in 
Great  Briuin  is  -0793  41  •0047;  and  if  we  separate  those  rays  which 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  thdr  length  cross  the  sea  from  those 
which  do  not,  the  former  sive  ik*-o8i3  and  the  latter  h^'0^$y 
These  values  are  dctcrminca  from  high  stations  and  long  distances; 
when  the  distance  is  short,  and  the  rays  graze  the  ground,  the  amount 
of  refraction  b  extremely  uncertain  and  variable.  A  case  is  noted 
in  the  Indian  survey  where  the  zenith  disuncc  of  a  station  10*3  miles 
off  varied  from  a  depression  of  4'  33**6  at  4.30  roc  to  an  elevation 
of  2*  34'*o  at  10.^0  TM. 

If  ik,  h*  be  the  ndghts  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  two  stations, 
90*-f-<,  90*-t-l'  thdr  mutual  zenith  distances  (<  being  that  obmrvcd 
at  A),  s  their  distance  apart,  the  earth  being  rrgardod  as  a  sphere  of 
radius -a,  then,  with  sufficient  precision, 

»'-»-*tan(  A=^-»).  *-V-,tan(*i^-«'). 

If  from  a  station  whose  height  is  A  the  horizon  of  the  sea  be  observed 
to  have  a  zenith  dbtancc  90*+<.  then  the  above  formub  gives  for  k 
the  value 

,%.    otan*  I 

Suppose  the  depression  I  to  be  »  minutes,  then  A»i'034ii'  if 
the  ray  be  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  crossing  the  sea;  if 
otherwise.  A"  1*04011*.  To  take  an  example:  the  mean  of  eight 
observations  of  the  zenith  distance  of  the  sea  horizon  at  the  top  of 
Ben  Nevb  is  91*  4'  48',  or  3-64-8;  the  ray  is  pretty  equally  dis- 
posed over  land  and  water,  and  hence  A-i*047if-4i96  ft.  The 
actual  hdght  of  the  hill  by  spirit-levdling  b  4406  ft.,  so  that  the  error 
of  the  hdght  thus  obtalnea  b  only  10  ft. 

The  determination  of  altitudes  by  means  of  spirit-levdling  b 
undoubtedly  the  most  exact  method,  particulariy  in  its  present 
development  as  predse-levelling,  by  which  there  have  been  deter- 
mined in  all  dvilized  countries  dose-meshed  nets  of  elevated  poinu 
covering  the  entire  land.  (A.  R.  C;  F.  R.  H.) 

GE0FFRB7.  suniamed  Kaitbl  (1006-1060),  count  of  Anjou, 
son  of  the  count  Fulk  Nerra  {q.t.)  and  of  the  oountesa  Hildcgarde 
or  Audegarde,  was  bora  on  the  14th  of  October  zoo6.  During  hu 
father's  lifetime  he  was  recognized  as  suxenin  by  Fulk  I'Oiaon 
("  the  Gosling  "),  count  of  VendAme,  the  ton  of  Ms  half-sbier 
Adela.  Fulk  having  revolted,  he  confiscated  the  countship, 
which  he  did  not  restore  till  losa  On  the  ist  of  January  1032 
be  married  Agnes,  widow  of  William  the  Great,  duke  of  Aquitaine. 
and  taking  anus  against  William  the  Fat,  eldest  son  and  successor 
of  WiUiam  the  Great,  defeated  him  and  took  him  prisoner  at 
Moot-CouCr  near  Saint-Jouin-de-Maraeson  the  soth  of  September 
Z033.  He  then  tried  to  win  recognition  as  dukes  of  Aquitaine  for 
the  ioos  of  hu  wife  Ag:nes  by  William  the  Great,  who  were  still 
minors,  but  Fulk  Nerra  promptly  took  up  arms  to  defend  his 
suzerain  WiUiam  the  Fat,  from  whom  he  held  the  Loudunob  and 
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Saintonge  in  fief  against  his  son.  In  1036  Geoffrey  Mattel  bad  to 
liberate  William  the  Fat,  on  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom,  but  the 
latter  having  died  in  X038,  and  the  second  son  of  William  the 
Great,  Odo,  duke  of  Gascony,  having  fallen  in  his  turn  at  the 
siege  of  Mau26  ( loth  of  March  1039)  Geoffrey  made  peace  with  his 
father  in  the  autumn  of  X039,  and  had  his  wife's  two  sons  recog- 
nized as  dukes.  About  this  time,  also,  he  had  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  Maine,  though  without  much  result,  for  having  sided 
against  Gervais,  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  who  was  trying  to  make 
himself  guardian  of  the  young  count  of  Maine,  Hugh,  he  had  been 
beaten  and  forced  to  m^e  terms  with  Gervais  in  Z038.  In  1040 
be  succeeded  his  father  in  An jou  and  was  able  to  conquer  Touraine 
( 1044)  and  assert  his  authority  over  Maine  (see  Anjou).  About 
1050  he  repudiated  Agnes,  his  first  wife,  and  married  Gr6cie,  the 
widow  of  Bellay,  lord  of  Montreuil-Bellay  (before  August  1052), 
whom  he  subsequently  left  in  order  to  marry  Adela,  daughter  of  a 
certain  Count  Odo.  Later  he  returned  to  Gr£de,  but  again  left 
her  to  marry  Adelaide  the  German.  When,  however,  he  died  on 
the  14th  of  November  1060,  at  the  monastery  of  St  Nicholas  at 
Angers,  he  left  no  children,  and  transmitted  the  countship  to 
Geoffrey  the  Bearded,  the  eldest  of  his  nephews  (see  Anjou). 

See  Louis  Halphen,  Lt  ComU  d' Anjou  au  XI*  sikcle  (Paris.  1906). 
A  summary  biography  is  given  by  C^lestin  Port,  Dictionnairt 
historicue,  gioirapkique  el  btograpkique  de  Maine-et-Loire  (3  vols., 
JRaris-Anffers,  i874>i878),  vol.  ii.  pp.  a53-3M,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
wars  by  Kate  Norgate,  Enffand  under  the  Anierin  Kings  (3  vols., 
London,  1887),  vol.  i.  chs.  iu.  iv.  (L.  H.*) 

OBOFFRRY,  sumamed  Plamtagenet  [or  Plantegenet] 
( X  X 1 3-1 X  5 1 ),  count  of  An  jou,  was  the  son  of  Count  Fulk  the  Young 
and  of  Eremburge  (or  Arembourg  of  La  F12che;  he  was  born  on 
the  34th  of  August  ZX13.  He  is  also  called  "  le  bel  "  or  "  the 
handsome,"  and  received  the  surname  of  Plantagenet  from  the 
habit  which  he  is  said  to  have  had  of  wearing  in  his  cap  a  sprig  of 
broom  (genii).  In  x  1 27  he  was  made  a  knight,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
June  X  X  29  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and 
widow  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.  Some  months  afterwards  he 
succeeded  to  his  father,  who  gave  up  the  countship  when  he 
definitively  went  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  years  of  his 
government  were  spent  in  subduing  the  Angevin  barons  and  in 
conquering  Normandy  (see  Anjou).  In  X151,  while  returning 
from  the  siege  of  Montreuil-Bellay,  he  took  cold,  in  consequence  of 
bathing  in  the  Loir  at  Ch&teau-du-Loir,  and  died  on  the  7th  of 
September.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans.  By  his 
wife  Matilda  he  had  three  sons:  Henry  Plantagenet,  bom  at  Le 
Mans  on  Sunday,  the  5th  of  March  X133;  Geoffrey,  bom  at 
Argentan  on  the  ist  of  June  x  134;  and  William  Long-Sword,  born 

on  the  32nd  of  July  X136. 

See  Kate  Norgate,  England  under  the  Anperin  Kines  k2  vols., 
London,  1887),  vol.  i.  ens.  v.-viii.;  Cdlestin  Port,  Dictitmnaire 
historicue,  giographiqUe  et  biographique  de  Maine-et-Loire  (3  vols., 
Paris-AnserB,  1874-X878),  vol.  ii.  pp.  354-256.  A  history  of 
Geoffrey  le  Bel  has  yet  to  be  written;  there  is  a  biography  01  him 
written  in  the  I3th  century  by  Jean,  a  monk  of  Marmoutter,  Historia 
Caufredi,  d^is  Normannorum  et  comitis  Andegavorum,  published  by 
Marchegay  et  Salmon;  "  Chroniaues  des  comtes  d'Anjou  "  (SociiU 
de  Vhistoire  de  France,  Paris,  1856),  pp.  339-310.  (L.  H.*) 

OBOFFRBY  (xx58-xx86),  duke  of  Brittany,  fourth  son  of  the 
English  king  Henry  II.  and  his  wife  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  was 
bom  on  the  a3rd  of  September  x  X58.  In  x  167  Henry  suggested  a 
marriage  between  Geoffrey  and  Constance  (d.  x  201 ) ,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Conan  IV.,  du,ke  of  Brittany  (d.  x  171);  and  Conan  not 
only  assented,  perhaps  under  compiUsion,  to  this  proposal,  but 
surrendered  the  greater  part  of  his  unruly  duchy  to  the  English 
king.  Having  received  the  homage  of  the  Breton  nobles, 
Geoffrey  joined  his  brothers,  Henry  and  Richard,  who,  in  alliance 
with  Louis  VII.  of  France,  were  in  revolt  against  thdr  father;  but 
he  made  his  peace  in  x  X74,  afterwards  helping  to  restore  order  in 
Brittany  and  Normandy,  and  aiding  the  new  French  king,  Philip 
Augustus,  to  crush  some  rebellious  vassals  In  July  xx8i  his 
marriage  with  Constance  was  celebrated,  and  practically  the 
whole  of  his  subsequent  life  was  spent  in  warfare  with  his  brother 
Richard.  In  x  X83  he  made  peace  with  kis  father,  who  had  come 
to  Richard's  assistance;  but  a  fresh  stmggle  soon  broke  out  for 
the  possession  of  Anjou,  and  Geoffrey  was  in  Paris  treating  for 
aid  with  Philip  Augustus,  when  he  died  on  the  xpth  of  August 


X186.    He  left  a  daughter,  Eleanor,  .and  his  wife  bore  a 

posthumous  son,  the  unfortunate  Arthur. 

GEOFFREY  (c.  x  1 52-1 2 1 2),  archbishop  of  York,  was  a  baataid 

son  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  England.    He  was  distinguished  from 

his  legitimate  half-brothers  by  his  conabtcnt  attachment  and 

fidelity  to  his  father.    He  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln  at  the  age 

of  twenty-one  (1x73);  but  though  he  enjoyed  the  temporalities 

be  was  never  consecrated  and  resigned  the  see  in  1 183.  He  then 

became  his  father's  chancellor,  holding  a  large  number  of  lucrative 

benefices  in  plurality.    Richard  nominated,  him  axchbiahop  of 

York  in  XX89,  but  he  was  not  consecrated  till  X19X,  or  enthroned 

till  XX94.    (Geoffrey,  though  of  high  character,  was  a  man  of 

uneven  temper;  his  history  in  chiefly  one  of  quarrels,  with  the 

see  of  Canterbury,  with  the  chancellor  WilUan  Longchamp,  wfth 

his  half-brothers  Richard  and  John,  and  eq>ecially  with  his 

canons  at  York.    This  last  dispute  kept  him  in  litigation  before 

Richard  and  the  pope  for  many  years.    He  led  the  clergy  in  their 

refusal  to  be  taxed  by  John  and  was  forced  to  fly  the  kingdom  in 

X  307.    He  died  in  Normandy  on  the  x  2th  of  December  1213. 

See  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Vita  Galfridi;  Stubbs's  prefaces  to 
Roger  de  Hooeden,  vols,  iil  and  iv.  (Rolls  Series).    (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

GEOFFREY  DE  MOMTBRAY  (d  X093),  bishop  of  Coutances 
(Conslantiettsis) ,  a  right-hand  man  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  was 
a  type  of  the  great  feudal  prelate,  Warrior  and  administrator  at 
need.  He  knew,  says  Orderic,  more  about  xnarsfaalling  mailed 
knights  than  edifyingpsalm-singing  clerks.  Obtaining,  as  a  young 
man,  in  X048,  the  see  of  Coutances,  by  his  brother's  influence 
(see  Mowbray),  he  raised  from  his  fellow  nobles  and  from  their 
Sicilian  spoils  funds  for  completing  his  cathedral,  which  was 
consecrated  in  X056.  With  bishop  Odo,  a  warrior  like  himsdl, 
he  was  on  the  battle-field  of  Hastings,  exhorting  the  Normans  to 
victory;  and  at  William's  coronation  it  was  he  who  called  on 
them  t  o  acclaim  their  duke  as  king.  His  reward  in  England  was  a 
mighty  fief  scattered  over  twelve  counties.  He  accompanied 
WiUiam  on  his  visit  to  Normandy  (1067),  but,  returning,  led  a 
royal  force  to  the  relief  of  Montacute  in  September  X069.  In  1075 
he  again  took  the  field,  leading  with  Bishop. Odo  a  vast  host 
against  the  rebel  earl  of  Norfolk,  whose  stronghold  at  Norwich 
they  besieged  and  captured. 

Meanwhile  the  Conqueror  had  invested  him  with  important 
judicial  functions.  In  1072  he  had  presided  over  the  great 
Kentish  suit  between  the  primate  and  Bishop  Odo,  and  about  the 
same  time  over  those  between  the  abbot  of  Ely  and  his  deqwOcrs, 
and  between  the  bishop  of  Worcester  and  the  abbot  of  Ely,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  he  acted  as  a  Domesday 
commissioner  (1086),  and  was  placed  about  the  same  time  in 
charge  of  Northumberland.  The  bishop,  who  attended  tfae 
Conqueror's  funeral,  joined  in  the  great  rising  against  William 
Rufus  next  year  (1088),  making  Bristol,  with  which  (as 
Domesday  shows)  he  was  closely  connected  and  where  he  had 
built  a  strong  castle,  his  base  of  operations.  He  burned  Bath  and 
ravaged  Somerset,  but  had  submitted  to  the  king  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  He  appears  to  have  been  at  Dover  with  Williara  in 
January  1090,  but,  withdrawing  to  Normandy,  died  at  Coutances 
three  years  later.  In  his  fidelity  to  Duke  Robert  he  seems  to 
have  there  held  out  for  him  against  his  brother  Henry,  when  the 
latter  obtained  the  Cotentin. 

See  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest  and  Wittiam  Ritfus;  J.  H. 
Round,  Feudal  England;  and,  for  original  .authorities,  the  worla  of 
Orderic  Vitalis  and  William  of  Poitiers,  and  of  Florence  of  Worcester; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle;  William  of  Malmcsbur^'s  Gesta  pom- 
tifiaim,  and  Lanfranc's  works,  od.  Giles;  Domesday  Book. 

(J.  H.  R,) 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH  (d.  1x54),  bishop  of  St  Asaph 
and  writer  on  early  British  history,  was  born  about  the  year  x  100. 
Of  his  early  life  little  is  known,  except  that  he  received  a  liberal 
education  under  the  eye  of  his  paternal  uncle,  Uchtryd,  who  was 
at  that  time  archdeacon,  and  subsequently  bishop,  of  liandaff. 
In  XX  39  Geoffrey  appears  at  Oxford  among  the  witnesses  of  an 
Oseney  charter.  He  subscribes  himself  Geoffrey  Aituras; 
from  this  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  he  had  already  begun  his 
experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  Celtic  mythology.  A  first 
edition  of  his  Historia  BriUmum  was  in  drculaUon  1^  tlw  yttt 
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iijg,  (Itbonsh  tiie  text  vhich  ire  poBm  kppan  to  dale  from 
114;.  Thii  [unoia  work,  whicb  the  autboc  hu  the  udualy 
(0  plus  on  the  same  level  irith  the  bliloties  of  WiUIun  of 
MftLmabmy  and  HcDiy  of  Himliogdon,  pnfsKa  la  be  a  tmnsla- 
lion  from  a  Celtic  source;  "a  very  dd  book  in  the  British 
loccue"  which  Wikei,  archdeacoa  of  Oiloid,  had  bniaght 
from  Brittuy.  Witlei  the  archdeacon  ii  a  historical  ptnoiuge; 
whelber  his  book  has  any  real  existence  may  be  fairly  questioned. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  matter  or  the  style  of  the  HitUtia  to 
preclude  us  from  luppoiing  that  GeoSrey  drew  partly  upon 
confused  traditions,  partly  on  his  own  powers  of  invention,  and 
lo  a  very  iliglit  degree  upon  the  accepted  authoritis  (oreuly 
British  history.  His  chronohigy  b  fantaatic  and  incredible; 
William  of  Newbuish  justly  temarks  thai,  if  we  accepted  the 
event)  iihicli  CeoSiey  lelalet,  (re  should  have  to  tuppoee  that 
they  had  happened  in  another  world.  William  of  Newburgh 
wrote,  however,  tn  the  teign  of  Richud  I.  when  the  reputation 
of  Cooffrey's  work  was  too  well  established  to  be  shaken  by  such 
cdticisma.  The  fcarlcn  romancer  had  achieved  an  immediate 
auccesa.  He  was  patronized  by  Robert,  carl  of  Gloucester,  and 
by  two  bishops  of  Lincoin;  he  obtained,  about  iico,  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Llandaff  "on  account  of  his  learning";  and  in 
1151  was  promoted  lo  the  see  of  St  AsapL 

Belbn  his  death  the  Hklaria  Brilimam  had  already  become  a 
model  and  a  quarry  for  poeta  and  chronicler*.  The  list  of 
imitator*  begins  with  Geoffrey  Gaimnr,  the  author  of  the  Bilaii 
da  Enik)  ((,  1147),  and  Wace,  whose  Samui  de  Bud  (iiSS)  i> 
partly  a  tianslation  and  partly  a  free  paraphrase  of  the  Hiitsria. 
In  the  next  century  the  influence  of  GeoSrey  is  unmistakably 
attested  by  the  BnU  of  Layamon,  and  the  rhyming  English 
chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester.  Among  later  historians  who 
were  deceived  by  the  Historic  Britonum  it  is  only  needful  to 
mention  Higdon,  Hardyag,  Fabyan  (ijri),  Holinshcd  (ijSo) 
and  John  Milton.  Still  greater  was  the  influence  of  Geoffrey 
upon  those  wrileit  who,  like  Warner  lo  Albion',  Enlhfd  (lsS6), 
and  Dcaylon  in  PalyAhien  (1613),  dehberately  made  their 
accounts  of  English  hiilory  as  poetical  as  possible.  The  atories 
which  Geoffrey  preserved  or  invented  were  not  infrequently 
■  saurce  of  inspiration  to  literary  aitista.  The  earliest  English 
tragedy,  CorbedM  (1565),  the  Uirrcr/or  ISapslraUi  (1587),  and 
Shake^Mare's  Lear,  are  Instances  in  point.  It  was,  however, 
the  Arthurian  legend  which  of  aU  his  fabrications  attained  the 
greatest  vogue.  In  the  work  of  expauding  and  elaborating  this 
Iherne  the  successor*  of  Geoffrey  went  as  far  beyond  liim  as  he 
had  gone  beyond  Nenniui;  hut  he  retains  the  credit  due  to  the 
founder  of  a  great  Khool.  Marie  de  FreBce,  who  wrote  at  the 
court  of  Henry  II.,  and  Chtilien  de  Troys,  her  French  con- 
lemporary^  were  the  earliest  of  the  avowed  romancers  to  take 
up  the  theme.  Hie  succeeding  age  saw  the  Arthurian  story 
popularized,  through  translations  of  the  French  romances,  as 
far  afield  as  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  It  produced  in  England 
the  ttsmati  dn  Stinl  Craal  and  the  RtmaH  it  Utrlin,  both  from 
the  pen  of  Robert  de  Boiron;  the  Rtmaii  di  Laxaliil;  the  Jtsman 
it  Tntlati,  which  is  attributed  to  a  Gctilioua  Lucas  de  Cast.  Id 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Sir  Thomas  Malory  panipbiaied  and 
arranged  the  best  epifoda  of  these  romances  in  Fpg|kh  prose. 
Hit  Ifirtt  i'Araur,  printed  by  Caiton  in  148;,  epitomiies  the 
rich  mythology  which  Geoffrey's  work  had  first  colled  into  life, 
and  gave  the  Arthurian  stnry  a  lasting  place  in  the  £nglish 
jmagiDatioD-  The  influence  of  the  HiOcria  Brtiffnvm  may  be 
illostnted  In  another  way,  by  enumeraling  the  more  familiar 
of  tfie  legends  to  which  it'first  gave  popularity.  Of  the  twelve 
-     ks  into  which  it  i)  divided  only  three  (Bks.  IX.,  X.,  XI.)  are 


.    Earlier 


•rk,  how 
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the  adventures  of  Brutta;  of  his  follower  Corineus,  the  vanquish! 
of  the  Comish  giant  Goemtgnl  (Gogmagog) ;  of  Locrinus  and 
bit  daughter  Sabre  (immorlalizHl  in  Milton's  Cmw);  of  Bladud 
tlie  btiSder  of  Bath;  of  Lear  and  his  daughters;  of  the  three 
pain  of  brothers,  Ferrex  and  Porrei,  Brennius  and  Belinus, 
Elidure  and  Feridure.  The  story  of  Vorligem  and  Rowena 
take*  it*  final  form  in  the  Hiiloria  BrilmaiM;  and  Merlin  makes 
hit  first  appearance  in  the  prelude  to  the  Arthur  legend.   Beside* 


the  Buteria  BriUmum  GeoSrey  is  alto  credited  with  a  tifi  ef 
Uertin  composed  in  Latin  verse.  The  authorship  of  this  worit 
has,  however,  been  dispuLed,on  the  ground  that  the  style  is  dit- 
Cinclly  superior  to  that  of  the  ^tjtfrtd.  A  minor  composition,  the 
"     ■■     ■    slUaiin.  ■■■ 
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it  forms  the  seventh  book. 
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^  edited  by  F.  MiclKl  iKl  T.  WfHht  IPari). 

iU»  Unit.  UaioMiu  lor  April  tf;6.  lor  ta 

.  le  literary  inHutoce  of  Geoffrey ;  G.  Heeter's 

ni(iS89j;aadLa  Bonlerie's  £tii^i  tulinfaai 


-■  OF  PUIS  {d.  <.  13S6),  French  chronicler,  was 

probably  the  author  of  the  CltrtHifut  mUriqiu  de  FUlifpe  U 
Bd.  or  damuqtu  rimit  dt  Gafni  de  Parii.  This  wnrit,  which 
deala  with  the  history  nf  France  from  tjoo  to  tjtt,  contains 

hislnricalpoemshavealsobeenaltrfbutcdtn  Geoffrey,  but  then 
is  no  certain  infoimatioii  about  either  his  life  or  his  writlnn. 

The  CArwifH  wai  puMitbed  Iw  J.  A.  Boeboa  ia  Us  CiJfaflinida 
ditmiqna,  tone  Ix.  (Parih  >t)7}.aad  it  hat  alto  been  printed  tn 
tome  xiiL  of  Ibe  Ktcmil  da  itutennu  da  Gamla  ij  iff  It  Frgict 
[Paris,  I  Mj).  See  G.  Paiii,  Muffin  dr  la  JiUfrsmn'fraiKabtaii 
mtya  <(<  (niiii,  1890);  and  A.  Motiaier.  La  StMrcadirkuUindt 
Fnna.  tome  i!L  (Pari^  1903). 

OBOFFRET  THE  BAKSB  (d.  c  1360),  English  chronfclet, 
it  also  called  Walter  of  Swinbroke,  and  was  probably  a  secular 
clerk  at  Swinbrook  in  Oxfordshire.  He  wrote  a  CArnicM 
AHilim  ttmperibtii  Edmrdi  II.  rf  Edmrdi  III.,  which  dealt 
with  the  history  of  England  from  1303  to  r356.  From  Ibe  begin- 
ning untQ  about  1394  this  work  is  based  upon  Adam  Murimuth'i 

interesting,  containing  iuformation  not  found  elsewhere,  and 
closing  with  a  good  account  ol  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  The  author 
obtained  his  knowledge  about  the  last  day*  of  Edward  II.  from 
William  Bisachop,  a  companion  of  the  king's  murderers,  Thomas 
Gumey  and  John  Mallravert.  Geoffrey  also  wrote  a  CArnt- 
ailum  from  the  creation  of  the  worid  until  1336,  the  value  of 
which  is  very  oh'gbt.  His  writings  have  been  edited  with  notes 
by  Sir  E.  M,  Thompson  as  the  Ci/onuan  Caljriili  It  Batir  it 
SvyiUirtht  (Oxford,  iSSq),  Some  doubt  etisu  conceming 
Geoffrey's  share  ia  the  compilation  ol  the  Vila  a  man  Edwardi 
IT.,  usually  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  de  la  More,  or  Moor,  and 
printedbyCaradeninhIt.dii^JicaKri^  Ithasbcenmaintaincd 
by  Camden  and  other*  that  More  wrote  an  account  of  Edward's 
reign  in  French,  and  that  thii  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Geoffrey  and  used  by  him  In  compiling  his  CMrmiiim.  Recent 
tcbolarship,  however,  aiserts  that  More  was  no  writer,  and  that 
the  Vila  d  luri  is  on  extract  from  Ceoffiey'l  CImnicaii,  and 

main  this  conclusion  substantiates  the  verdict  ol  Stubb^  who 
has  published  the  Vila  d  mor,  in  his  Ckronida  ef  Uu  nipu  ef 
Edward  I.  and  Eiaard  II.  (London,  iSgj).  The  manuBCiipti 
nf  Geoffrey's  wnrka  are  in  the  Bodleian  hbrery  at  Oxford. 

DBOFFRIH,  KARIB  THilttaB  HODBT  (l6««-i;7}),  a 
Frenchwoman  who  [^yed  an  intcreating  part  in  Fnench  literary 
and  artistic  life,  was  bom  m  Paris  in  1609.  She  married,  en  tlic 
tqth  of  July  1713,  Pierre  Francois  Gcoffrin,  a  rich  manufacturer 

It  was  not  till  MmeGeoffrio  Wat  nearly  fifty  yean  of  age  that  we 
begin  to  bear  of  her  aa  a  power  ia  Parisian  sodety.  She  bad 
learned  much  from  Mrae  de  Tenda,  and  about  174S  began  to 
gather  round  her  a  litenry  and  artistic  drde.  She  had  every 
week  two  dinnen,  on  Monday  for  artists,  and  oa  Wedoesday  tor 
ber  friends  tlie  Eocydopaedists  and  other  tnea  of  letter*.  She 
recdved  many  loteignen  of  distinction,  Hume  aitd  Horace 
Walpole  among  other*.  Walpole  spent  much  time  in  her  lociety 
before  he  was  finally  attached  to  Mrae  du  Deffand.  and  speaks  of 

somewhat  oi  a  small  tyrant  in  her  circle.  She  had  adopted  the 
pose  of  an  old  woman  earfler  than  necesaary,and  her  coquetry,  if 
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such  it  can  be  called,  took  the  fonn  of  being  mother  and  mentor  to 
her  guests,  many  of  whom  were  indebted  to  her  generosity  for 
substantial  help.  Although  her  aim  appears  to  have  been  to 
have  the  Encycloptdie  in  conversation  and  action  around  her,  she 
was  extremely  displeased  with  any  of  her  friends  who  were  so 
rash  as  to  incur  open  disgrace.  Marmontel  lost  her  favour  after 
the  official  censure  of  B^isaire,  and  her  advanced  views  did  not 
prevent  her  from  observing  the  forms  of  religion.  A  devoted 
Parisian,  Mme  Geoffrin  rarely  left  the  city,  so  that  her  journey  to 
Poland  in  1766  to  visit  the  king,  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  whom  she 
had  known  in  his  early  days  in  Paris,  was  a  great  event  in  her  life. 
Her  experiences  induced  a  sensible  gratitude  that  she  had  been 
bom  "  FrartQaUe  "  and  "  particulihre.**  In  her  last  illness  her 
daughter,  Th^rise,  marquise  de  la  Fert^  Imbault,  excluded  her 
mother's  old  friends  so  that  she  might  die  as  a  good  Christian,  a 
proceeding  wittily  described  by  the  old  lady:  "  My  daughter  is 
like  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  she  wished  to  defend  my  tomb  from 
the  infidels."  Mme  Geoffrin  died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  October 

1777. 

See  Cffrresfiondanee  nUdiU  du  roi  Stanislas  AurusU  Poniotcwski  el 
de  Madame  Geoffrin,  edited  by  the  comte  de  Mouy  (187^);  P.  de 
Sdeur,  Le  Royaume  de  la  nu  Sainl-Honori,  Madame  Geoffrin  <f  sa 
fiUe  (1897):  A.  Tornezy,  Un  Bureau  d'espril  au  XV J  J  I'  sikde:  le 
salon  de  Madame  Geoffrin  (1895) ;  and  Janet  Aldis,  Madame  Geoffrin, 
her  Salon  and  her  Ttmes,  1750-1777  (1905). 

GEOFFROY,  ttlEHHti  FRANCOIS  (Z673-Z731),  French 
chemist,  bom  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  February  167a,  was  first 
an  apothecary  and  then  practised  medicine.  After  studying  at 
Montpellier  he  accompam'ed  Marshal  Tallard  on  his  Embassy  to 
Londqn  in  1698  and  thence  travelled  to  Holland  and  Italy. 
Returning  to  Paris  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Jardin  du  Roi  and  of  pharmacy  and  medicine  at  the  College  de 
France,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
the  6th  of  January  X731.  His  name  is  best  known  in  connexion 
with  his  tables  of  affinities  (tal^  da  rapports),  which  be  presented 
to  the  French  Academy  in  17x8  and  1720.  These  were  lists, 
prepared  by  colUting  observations  on  the  actions  of  substances 
one  upon  another,  showing  the  varying  degrees  of  aflinity  exhibited 
by  analogous  bodies  for  different  reagents,  and  they  retained 
their  vogue  for  the  rest  of  the  century,  until  displaoed  by  the 
profounder  conceptions  introduced  by  C.  L.  BerthoUet.  Another 
of  his  papers  dealt  with  the  delusions  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
but  nevertheless  he  believed  that  iron  could  b«  artificially  formed 
fn  the  combustion  of  vegetable  matter.  His  TracUUus  de  materia 
medica,  published  posthumously  in  1741,  was  long  celebrated. 

His  brother  Claude  Joseph,  known  as  Geoffroy  the  younger 
(168^-1752),  was  also  an  apothecary  and  chemist  who,  having  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  botany,  devoted  himself  especially  to 
the  study  of  the  essential  oils  in  plants. 

GEOFFROY,  JUUEN  LOUIS  (x743-z8z4)»  French  criUc,  was 
bom  at  Reimes  in  1743.  He  studied  in  the  school  of  his  native 
town  and  at  the  College  Louis  le  Granfjl  in  Paris.  He  took  orders 
and  fulfilled  for  some  time  the  humble  functions  of  an  usher, 
eventually  becoming  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  CcUtge  Matarin. 
A  bad  tragedy,  Catofi,  was  accepted  at  the  Tki&lre  Pran^ais,  but 
was  never  acted.  On  the  death  of  £lie  Fr£ron  in  1776  the  other 
collaborators  in  the  Annie  litUraire  asked  Geoffroy  to  succeed  him, 
and  he  conducted  the  journal  until  in  1792  it  ceased  to  appear. 
Geoffroy  was  a  bitter  critic  of  Voluire  and  his  followers,  and 
made  for  himself  many  enemies.  An  enthusiastic  royalist, 
he  published  with  Fr6ron's  brother-in-law,  the  abb6  Thomas 
Royou  (1741-X792),  a  joumal,  VAmi  du  roi  (1790-1792), 
which  possibly  did  more  harm  than  good  to  the  king's  cause  by  its 
ill-advised  partisanship.  During  the  Terror  Geoffroy  hid  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  only  returning  in  1799.  An  attempt  to 
revive  the  Annie  liUirairt  failed,  and  Geoffroy  undertook  the 
dramatic  feuilleton  of  the  Journal  des  dihats.  His  scathing 
criticisms  had  a  success  of  notoriety,  but  their  popularity  was 
ephemeral,  and  the  publication  of  them  (5  vols.,  Z819-X820)  as 
Cours  de  litUralure  dramalique  proved  a  failure.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  perfunctory  Commentaire  on  the  works  of  Racine 
prefixed  to  Lenormant's  edition  (x8o8).  He  died  in  Paris  on  the 
27th  of  February  18x4. 


GEOFFROY  SAIIIT-HIUIRR,  taENlIB  (i77»-i844),  Freadi 

naturalist,  was  the  son  of  Jean  Gerard  Geoffroy,  procurator  and 

magistrate  of  £tampes,  Seine-et-Oise,  where  he  was  bora  on  the 

15th  of  April  1772.    Destined  for  the  church  be  entered  the 

college  of  Navarre,  in  Paris,  where  he  studied  natural  philosophy 

under  M.  J.  Brisson;  and  in  1788  he  obtained  one  of  the  canoai> 

cates  of  the  chapter  of  Sainte  Croix  at  £tampes,  and  also  a 

benefice.   Science,  however,  offered  him  a  more  congenial  career, 

and  he  gained  from  his  father  permission  to  remain  in  Paris,  and 

to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  College  de  France  and  the  Jardin  des 

Plantes,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  also  read  law.    He 

accordingly  took  up  his  residence  at  Cardinal  Lemoine's  colkge, 

and  there  became  the  piipil  and  soon  the  esteemed  associate  of 

Biisson's  friend,  the  abb6  HaQy,  the  mineralogist.     Having, 

before  the  close  of  the  year  1790,  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 

law,  he  became  a  student  of  medicine,  and  attended  the  lectures  of 

A.  F.  de  Fourcroy  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  of  L.  J.  M. 

Daubenton  at  the  CoUige  de  France.  His  studies  at  Parts  were  at 

length  suddenly  interrupted,  for,  in  August  1792,  HaQy  and  the 

other  professors  of  Lemoine's  college,  as  also  those  of  the  college 

of  Navarre,  were  arrested  by  the  revolutionitts  as  priests,  and 

confined  in  the  prison  of  St  Firmin.    Through  the  influence  of 

Daubenton  and  others  Geoffroy  on  the  14th  of  August  obtained 

an  order  for  the  release  of  HaOy  in  the  name  of  the  Academy; 

still  the  other  professors  of  the  two  colleges,  save  C.  F.  Lhomond, 

who  had  been  rescued  by  his  pupil  J.  L.  Taflien,  remained  in 

confinement     Geoffroy,  foreseeing  their  certain  destruction  if 

they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists,  determined  if 

possible  to  secure  their  liberty  by  stratagem.    By  britung  one  of 

the  officials  at  St  Firmin,  and  disguising  himself  as  a  commissioner 

of  prisons,  he  gained  admission  to  his  friends,  and  entreated  them 

to  effect  their  escape  by  following  him.   All,  however,  dreading 

lest  their  deliverance  should  render  the  doom  of  their  feUov> 

captives  the  more  certain,  refused  the  offer,  and  one  priest  only, 

who  was  unknown  to  Geoffroy,  kft  the  prison.    Alrndy  on  the 

night  of  the  2nd  of  September  the  massacre  of  the  proscribed  had 

btfgiin,  when  Geoffroy,  yet  int  'Ut  on  saving  the  life  of  ha  friends 

and  teachers,  repaired  to  St  Firmin.  At  4  o'clock  on  the  moniing 

of  the  3rd  of  September,  after  eight  hours'  waiting,  be  by  means 

of  a  ladder  assisted  the  escape  of  twelve  ecclesiastics,  not  of  the 

number  of  his  acquaintance,  and  then  the  approach  c^  dawn  and 

the  discharge  of  a  gun  directed  at  him  warned  him,  fats  chief 

purpose  unaccomplished,  to  return  to  his  lodgings.  Leaving  Paris 

he  retired  to  £tampes,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  anxieties  of 

which  he  had  lately  been  the  prey,  and  the  honors  which  be  had 

witnessed,  he  was  for  some  time  serioudy  ill.    At  the  beginning 

of  the  winter  of  X792  he  returned  to  his  studies  in  Paris,  and  in 

March  of  the  following  year  Daubenton,  throu^  the  interest  of 

Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  procured  him  the  office  of  sub-keeper 

and  assistant  demonstrator  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  history, 

vacant  by  the  resignation  of  B.  G.  £.  Lac^>Me.    By  a  law 

passed  in  June  1793,  Geoffroy  was  appointed  one  of  the  twdve 

professors  of  the  newly  constituted  museum  of  natural  h^ofy, 

being  assigned  the  chair  of  zoology.    In  the  same  year  he 

busied  himself  with  the  formation  of  a  menagerie  at  that 

institution. 

In  Z794  through  the  introduction  of  A.  H.  Tessier  he  entered 
into  correq;>ondence  with  Georges  Cuvier,  to  whom,  after  tlie 
pertisal  of  some  of  his  manuscripts,  he  wrote:  "  Venex  jduer 
parmi  nous  le  r61e  de  Linn£,  d'un  autre  I68^teur  de  Iliist<^re 
luiturelle."  Shortly  after  the  appointment  of  Cuvier  as  asststant 
at  the  Mus^m  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Geoffroy  reodved  him  into 
his  house.  The  two  friends  wzote  together  fiv«  memoirs  on 
natural  history,  one  of  which,  on  the  classification  of  wmmTi^a^ 
puts  forward  the  idea  of  the  subordination  of  chazacteis  upon 
which  Cuvier  baaed  his  soological  system.  It  was  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Histoire  des  Makis,  ou  singes  de  Madagascar, "  written 
in  1 795,  that  Geoffroy  first  gave  expression  to  his  views  on  "  the 
unity  of  organic  composition,"  the  influence  of  whldi  is  per- 
ceptible in  all  his  subsequent  writings;  nattue,  he  obaeras, 
presents  us  with  only  one  plan  of  construction,  the  same  in 
principle,  but  varied  in  its  accessory  parts. 
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In  179S  Geoffrey  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  great  scientific 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  on  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria  in 
August  x8ox,  he  took  part  in  resisting  the  claim  made  by  the 
British  general  to  the  collections  of  the  expedition,  declaring  that, 
were  that  demand  persisted  in,  history  would  have  to  record 
that  he  also  had  burnt  a  library  in  Alexandria.  Early  in  January 
x8o3  Geoffrey  returned  to  his  accustomed  labours  in  Paris.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  that  dty 
in  September  1807.  In  March  of  the  following  year  the  emperer, 
who  had  already  recognized  his  national  services  by  the  award 
of  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  selected  him  to  visit  the 
museums  of  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  collections 
from  them,  and  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition  from  the 
British  he  eventually  was  successful  in  retaining  them  as  a 
permanent  possession  for  his  country.  In  1809,  the  year  after 
his  return  to  France,  he  was  made  professor  of  soology  at  the 
faculty  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  from  that  period  he  devoted 
himself  more  exclusively  than  before  to  anatomical  study.  In 
x8t8  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  Philth 
sopkie  atuUomiqut,  the  second  volume  of  which,  published  in 
x8s2,  and  subsequent  memoirs  account  for  the  formation  of 
monstrosities  on  the  principle  of  arrest  of  development,  and  of 
the  attraction  of  similar  parts.  When,  in  X830,  Geoffroy  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  to  the  invertebrata  his  views  as  to  the  unity  of 
animal  composition,  he  found  a  vigorous  opponent  in  Georges 
Cuvier,  and  the  discussion  between  them,  continued  up  to  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  latter,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  throughout  Europe.  Geoffroy,  a  synthesist,  con- 
tended, in  accordance  with  his  theory  of  unity  of  plan  in  organic 
composition,  that  all  animals  are  formed  of  the  same  elements, 
in  tie  same  number,  and  with  the  same  connexions:  homologous 
parts,  however  they  differ  in  form  and  size,  must  remain  associated 
in  the  same  invariable  order.  With  Goethe  he  held  that  there 
is  in  txature  a  Uw  of  compensation  or  balancing  of  growth,  so 
that  if  one  organ  take  on  an  excess  of  development,  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  some  other  part;  and  he  maintained  that,  since 
nature  takes  no  sudden  Imps,  even  organs  which  are  superfluous 
in  any  given  species,  if  they  have  played  an  important  part  in 
other  wpedes  of  the  same  family,  are  retained  as  rudiments, 
which  testify  to  the  permanence  of  the  general  plan  of  creation. 
It  was  his  conviction  that,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  life,  the 
same  forms  had  not  been  perpetuated  since  the  origin  of  aU 
things,  although  it  was  not  his  belief  that  existing  species  are 
becoming  modified.  Cuvier,  who  was  an  analytical  observer  of 
facts,  admitted  only  the  prevalence  of  "  laws  of  oo-existence  " 
or  "  harmony  "  in  animal  organs,  and  nudntained  the  absolute 
invariability  of  species,  which  he  declared  had  been  created 
with  a  regard  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
each  organ  contrived  with  a  view  to  the  funcUon  it  had  to 
fulfil,  thus  putting,  in  Geoffrey's  considerations,  the  effect  f^ 
the  cause. 

In  July  1840  Geoffroy  became  blind,  and  some  months  later 

he  had  a  paralytic  attack.  From  that  time  his  strength  gradually 

failed  him.   He  resigned  his  chair  at  the  museum  in  X84X,  and 

died  at  Paris  on  the  xQth  of  June  1844.  ^^ 

Geoffroy  wrote:  Ccialorue  des  mammifhres  du  liuUum  National 
d'Hisloin  NoiurdU  (1813),  not  quite  completed;  PkUoiopkie  anaUh- 
9nmt»—t.  L,  Dn  oriants  respiratoin$  (1818).  and  t.  ii..  Des  monstnuh 


ortanigut  (1828):  Covrs  de  I'histoire  ualureUe  d*s  mammifhres 
(1839):  Pnncipei  de  pkUosopkie  toohtique  (1830);  Etudes  progres- 
siwes  d'un  natwaliste  (183^):  Fragments  biographiques  (1833): 
Notions  syntUtiqnes.  kistortgues  et  pkysiolagwues  de  pkiiosopkie 
nqtureUe  (1838).  and  other  works;  also  part  of  the  Description  de 
Fatypte  par  la  commission  des  sciences  (1831-1830);  and.  with 
Frederic  Cuvier  (1773-1838).  a  younger  brother  of  G.  Cuvier,  Uistoire 
maturelle  des  mammifkres  (4  vols.,  1830-1843);  beside*  numerous 
papers  on  such  subjects  as  the  anatomy  of  marsupials,  ruminants 
and  electrical  fishes,  the  vertebrate  theory  of  the  skull,  the  opercula 
of  fishes,  teratolo^,  palaeontolovy  and  the  influence  df  surrounding 
conditions  in  modtfying  animal  fomu. 

See  Vie,  traoaux,  et  doctrine  uientifiqne  d'Etienne  Geoffroy  Saint- 
Hitaire,  par  son  fits  M.  Isidore  Geoffroy  Saint-HHaire  (Paris  and 
Strasburg,  1847),  to  which  is  appended  a  list  of  Geoffroy's  works; 
•ad  Joly,  io  Bwg.  untoersettot  t.  xvi.  (1856). 


GEOFFROY  SAINT-HILAIRB,  ISIDORE  (i8o5-x86i).*French 
zoologist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  x6th  of 
December  X865.  In  his  earlier  years  he  showed  an  aptitude  for 
mathematics,  but  eventually  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  lutural  history  and  of  medicine,  and  in  1834  he  was  Appointed 
assistant  naturalist  to  his  father.  On  the  occasion  of  his  taking 
the  degree  of  docto;r  of  medicine  in  Septembcar  1839,  he  read  a 
the«s  entitled  ProposUions  sitr  la  monstruosH^t  cousidirU  cket 
Fkomwu  ei  les  animaux;  and  in  X833-X837  was 'published  his 
great  teratological  work,  Histcire  ghitraU  el  particular*  da 
anomalies  da  rorganisalum  ckez  rkomme  el  les  animaiix,  3  vols. 
8vo.  with  30  plates.  In  1839  he  delivered  for  his  father  the  second 
part  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  omitholosy,  and  during  the  three 
following  years  he  taught  soology  at  the  Ath6n€e,  and  teratology 
at  the  Ecole  pratique.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Paris  in  X833,  was  in  X837  appointed  to  act  as 
deputy  for  his  father  at  the  faculty  of  sciences  in  Paris,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  sent  to  Bordeaux  to  organize  a  similar 
faculty  there.  He  became  successively  inspector  of  the  academy 
of  Paris  (x84o),  professor  of  the  museum  on  the  retirement  of 
his  father  (1841)1  inspector-geiteral  of  the  university  (1844), 
a  member  of  the  royal  council  for  public  instruction  (1845),  and 
on  the  death  of  H.  M.  D.  de  BUinvUle,  professor  of  zoology 
at  the  faculty  of  sciences  (1850).  In  x8s4  he  founded  the 
Acclimatization  Society  of  Paris,  of  which  lie  was  president. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  xoth  of  November  x86t. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  works,  he  wrote:  Essais  de  toelotie 
ghUraU  (1841};  Vie  .  ,  .  dTEtienne  Geoffroy  Saint-HHaire  (1847); 
Acclimatation  el  domestication  des  aitimaux  mtiles  (l8ao;  4th  cd., 
1861);  Lettres  sur  les  substances  alimentaires  <f  parhcuUtremenl  snr 
la  viande  de  cheoal  (i8<s6);  and  Histoire  naturelle  gtnirole  des  rignes 
organiques  (3  vols.,  1854-1863),  which  was  not  quite  completed. 
He  was  the  author  also  of  various  papers  on  zoology,  comparative 
anatomy  and  palaeontology* 

GBOORAPHY  (Gr.  7$,  earth,  and  ypi^tv^  to  write),  the 
exact  and  organized  knowledge  of  the  disuibution  of  phenomena 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  fundamental  basis  of  geography 
is  the  vertical  relief  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  controls  all 
mobile  distributions.  The  grander  features  of  the  relief  of  the 
lithosphere  or  stony  crust  of  the  earth  control  the  distribution 
of  the  hydxo^>here.or  collected  waters  which  gather  into  the 
hollows,  filling  them  up  to  a  height  corresponding  to  the  volume, 
and  thus  producing  the  important  practical  division  of  the 
surface  into  land  and  water.  The  distribution  of  the  mass  of 
the  atmosphere  over  the  surface  of  theearth  is  also  controlled 
by  the  relief  of  the  crust,  its  greater  or  lesser  deioity  at  the  surface 
corresponding  to  the  loser  or  greater  elevation  of  the  surface. 
The  simplicity  of  the  zonal  distribution  of  solar  energy  on  the 
earth's  surface,  which  would  characterize  a  uniform  globe,  is 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  dissimilar  action  of  hud  and  water 
with  regard  to  radiant  heat,  and  by  the  influence  of  crust-forms 
on  the  direaion  of  the  resulting  circulation.  The  influence  of 
physical  environment  becomes  dearer  and  stronger  when  the 
distribution  of  i^nt  and  animal  life  is  considered,  and  if  it  is 
less  distinct  in  the  case  of  man,  the  reason  is  found  in  the  modifica- 
tions of  environment  consdotisly  produced  by  human  effort. 
Geography  b  a  synthetic  science,  dependent  for  the  data  with 
which  it  deals  on  the  results  of  q>ecialized  sciences  such  as 
astronomy,  geology,  oceanography,  meteorok>gy,  biok>gy  and 
anthropobgy,  as  well  as  on  topographical  description.  The 
physical  and  natural  sciences  are  concerned  in  geography  only 
so  far  as  they  deal  with  the  forms  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  as 
regards  the  distribution  of  phenomena.  The  distinctive  task  of 
geography  as  a  science  is  to  investigate  the  control  exercised  by 
the  crust-forms  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  various  mobile 
distributions.  This  gives  to  it  unity  and  dcfiniteness,  and  renders 
superfluous  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  define  the  limits  which  divide  geography  from  geobgy 
on  the  one  hand  and  from  history  on  the  other.  It  is  essential 
to  cUssify  the  subject-matter  of  geography  in -such  a  manner  as 
to  give  prominence  not  only  to  facts,  but  to  their  mutual  relations 
and  their  natural  and  inevitable  order. 

The  f undamcsktal  conceptioii  of  geography  is  form,  indudisg 
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the  figure  of  the  earth  aad  the  varieties  of  cmstal  rdief .  Hence 
mathematical  geography  (see  Map),  including  cartography  as 
a  practical  application,  comes  first  It  merges  into  physical 
geography,  which  takes  account  of  the  forms  of  the  litho^>heze 
(geomorphology),  and  also  of  the  distribution  of  the  hydro^here 
and  the  zearrangements  resulting  from  the  workings  of  solar 
energy  throughout  the  hydro^here  and  atmosphere  (oceano- 
gr^>hy  and  climatology).  Next  follows  the  distribution  of  plants 
and  animals  (biogeography),  and  finally  the  distribution  of 
mankmd  and  the  various  arUfidal  boundaries  and  redistributions 
(anthropogeography).  The  applications  of  anthropogeography 
to  human  uses  give  rise  to  political  and  conunercial  geography, 
in  the  elucidation  of  which  all  the  eailier  departments  or  stages 
have  to  be  considered,  together  with  historical  and  other  purely 
human  conditions.  The  evolutionary  idea  has  revolutionized 
and  unified  geography  as  it  did  biology,  breaking  down  the  old 
hard-and-fast  partitions  between  the  various  departments,  and 
substituting  the  study  of  the  nature  and  influence  of  actual 
terrestrial  environments  for  the  earlier  motive,  the  discoveiy 
and  exploration  of  new  lands. 

HisTOKT  OF  Gboorapbical  Thbort 

The  earliest  conceptions  of  the  earth,  like  thoae  held  by  the  prirol- 
tive  peoples  of  the  present  day,  are  difficult  to  discover  and  almost 
impoMible  fully  to  grasp.  Early  generalizations,  as  far  as  they  were 
made  from  known  facts,  were  usually  expressed  in  symbolic  language, 
and  for  our  present  purpose  it  u  not  profitable  to  speculate  on  Uie 
underlying  truths  whicn  may  sometimes  be  suspected  in  the  cid 
mythological  cosmogonies. 

The  first  definite  geographical  theories  to  affect  the  western  world 
were  those  evolved,  or  at  least  first  expressed,  by  the  Greeks.* 
The  cariiest  theoretical  problem  of  geography  was  the 
form  of  the  earth.  The  natural  supposition  that  the  earth 
is  a  flat  disk,  circular  or  ellipticaf  in  outline,  had  in  the 
time  of  Homer  acquired  a  special  definiteness  by  the 
introduction  of  the  idea  of  the  ocean  river  bounding  the  whole,  an 
application  of  imperfectly  underrtood  observations.  Thales  of 
Flai»u«h  Miletus  is  claimed  as  the  first  exponent  of  the  idea  of  a 
a/lfsasn  Spherical  earth;  but,  although  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
warranted,  hu  disciple  Anaximander  (c,  580  B.C.)  put 
forward  the  theory  that  the  earth  had  the  figure  oTa  solid  body 
hanging  freely  in  the  centre  of  the  hollow  sphere  of  the  starry  heavens. 
The  Pythagorean  school  of  philosophers  adopted  the  theory  of  a 
spherifod  earth,  but  from  metaphysk^  rather  than  scientific  reasons; 
their  convincing  argument  was  that  a  sphere  being  the  most  perfect 
solid  figure  was  the  onl]^  one  worthy  to  circumscribe  the  dwellings 
place  (»  man.  The  division  of  the  sphere  into  parallel  cones  and 
some  of  the  consequences  of  this  generalization  seem  to  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Parmenides  (c.  450  B.C.);  but  these  ideas  did 
not  influence  the  Ionian  school  of  philosophers,  who  in  their  treat- 
ment of  geography  preferred  to  deal  with  facts  demonstrable  by 
ffifafsfs  travel  rather  than  with  speculatk>ns.  Thus  Hecataeus, 
claimed  by  H.  F.  Toser'  as  the  father  of  geography  on 
account  of  his  Perioios^  or  general  treatise  on  the  earth,  did  not 
advance  beyond  the  primitive  conception  of  a  circular  disk.  He 
systematized  the  form  of  the  land  within  the  ring  of  ocean--^he 
obouyi^.  or  habitable  world7-by  recognizing  two  continents: 
Europe  to  the  north,  and  Asia  to  the  south  of  the  midland  sea. 
litradMU.  Herodotus,  equally  oblivious  of  the  sphere,  criticized  and 
ridiculed  the  circular  outline  of  the  oekumenet  which  he 
knew  to  be  longer  from  east  to  west  than  it' was  hraad  from  north  to 
south.  He  also  pointed  out  reasons  for  accepting  a  division  of  the 
land  into  three  continents — ^Europe,  Asia  ana  Africa.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  bb  perK>nal  travels  Herodotus  applied  the  characteristically 
Greek  tbcoiy  of  symmetry  to  complete,  in  the  unknown,  outlines 
nvMto  ^*  lands  and  rivers  analogous  to  those  which  had  been 
o/sr»-  explored.  Symmetry  was  in  fact  the  first  geographical 
„^,  theory,  and  the  effect  of  Herodotus's  hypothesis  that  the 
^^*  Nile  must  flow  from  west  to  east  before  turning  north  in 
order  to  balance  the  Danube  running;  from  west  to  east  before  turning 
south  lingered  in  the  maps  of  Afnca  down  to  the  time  of  Munso 
Park.« 

To  Aristotle  (384-322  B.C.)  roust  be  given  the  distinction  of  found- 
ing scientific  geography.    He  demonstrated  the  sphericity  of  the 

*  A  concise  sketch  of  the  whole  history  of  geographical  method  or 
theory  as  distinguished  from  the  histoiy  of  geographical  discovery 
(see  later  section  of  this  article)  is  only  to  he  found  in  the  introduction 


to  H.  Wagner's  Lekrbueh  der  Geographies  vol.  i.  (Leipzig,  1000), 
which  is  in  every  way  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  prindpfes  of 
geography. 

*  History  of  AnciMl  Geography  (Cambridge.  1897),  p.  70. 

'  See  J.  L.  Myres,  "  An  Attempt  to  reconstruct  the  Mapfl 


Herodotus,"  Ceoimphieai  Journal,  vUi.  (1896),  p.  605. 
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earth  by  three  arguments,  two  of  which  could  be  tested  by  obser- 
vation.   These  were:  (1)  that  the  earth  must  be  spherical,  because 
of  the  tendency  of  matter  to  fall  together  towards  a  com-     a/^^m 
mon  centre ;  (a)  that  only  a  sphere  could  always xhn, w  a     ^Ilgam 
circular  shadow  on  the  moon  during  an  eclipse;  and  (3)      mtm. 
that  the  shifting  of  the  horizon  aiM  the  appearance  of     "^       ' 
new  consteUations,  or  the  disappearance  of  familiar  stars,  as  one 
trsvcUed  from  north  to  south,  could  only  be  explained  on  the  hypo 
thesis  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere.    Aristotle,  too,  gave  greater 
definiteness  to  the  idea  of  aones  concdved  by  Parmenides,  who  had 
pictured  a  torrid  zone  uninhabitable  by  reason  oif  beat,  two  frigid 
zones  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  cold,  and  two  intermediate  temper- 
ate  zones  fit  for  human  occupation.    Aristotle  defined  the  temperate 
xone  as  extendi!^  from  the.  tropic  to  the  arctic  drde,  but  tfioc  is 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  meaning  he  gave  to  the  term 
"  arctk  circle."    Soon  after  hb  time,  however,  this  conccpckMi  was 
deariy  established,  and  with  so  large  a  generalization  tae  mental 
horizon  was  widened  to  conceive  of  a  geography  which  was  a  science 
Aristotle  had  himself  shown  that  in  the  southern  temperate  zone 
winds  similar  to  those  of  the  northern  temperate  aone  soould  btow* 
but  from  the  opposite  direction. 

While  the  theory  of  the  sphere  was  bdng  elaboiatcd  the  efforts  of 
practical  geograpners  were  steadily  directed  towards  asTTimiiiiiif 
the  outline  and  configuration  of  the  oekmmemet  or  habitable 
world,  the  only  pordon  of  the  terrestrial  surface  known 
to  the  ancients  and  to  the  medieval  peoples,  and  still 
retaining  a  shadow  of  its  okl  monopoly  01  geographical 
attention  in  iu  modem  name  of  the  ^'  Old  World."  The 
fitting  of  the  oekumene  to  the  sphere  was  the  second  theoretical 
problem.  The  circular  outline  had  given  way  in  geographical 
opinion  to  the  elliptical  with  the  long  axis  lying  esst  and  west,  and 
Aristotle  was  inclined  to  view  it  as  a  very  long  and  rdativcly  narrow 
band  almost  endrding  the  globe  in  the  temperate  zone.  His  argo- 
ment  as  to  the  narrowness  of  the  sea  between  West  Africa  and  East 
Ada,  from  the  oocurrenoe  of  elephants  at  both  extremities,  is  difficult 
to  understand,  although  it  shows  that  he  looked  on  the  distribaticm 
of  animals  as  a  problem  of  geography. 

Pythagoras  had  speculated  as  to  the  existent  of  antipodes,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  first  approximatdy  accurate  measureiments  ol 
the  globe  and  estimates  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  iYnifc^ 
oehumene  were  made  by  Eratosthenes  (c.  350  B.c.)  that  l#!»ir 
the  fact  that,  as  then  known,  it  occupied  less  than  a  quarter  \tttaa^a 
of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  was  deariyrecognized.  It  was  ■ 
natural,  if  not  strialy  logical,  that  the  ocean  river  sbculd  be  extended 
from  a  narrow  stream  to  a  world-embracing  sea,  and  here  again 
Greek  theory,  or  rather  fancy,  gave  its  modem  name  to  the  greatest 
feature  of  the  globe.  The  olo  instinctive  idea  of  symmetry  most 
often  have  suggested  other  oekumene  balandiw  the  known  world 
in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  Stoic  phUoxyhers,  espedaUy 
Crates  of  Mallus,  arguing  from  the  love  of  nature  for  life,  placed  an 
oekumene  in  each  quarter  of' the  sphere,  the  three  unknown  world- 
islands  being  tliose  of  the  Antoea,  Perioed  and  Antipodes.  This 
was  a  theory  not  only  attractive  to  the  philosophical  mind,  but 
eminently  adapted  to  promote  exploratioii.  It  had  its  opponents, 
however,  for  Herodotus  showed  that  sea-badru  existed  cut  off  from 
the  ocean,  and  it  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy  how  far  the  pre- 
Ptolemaic  geographers  believed  in  a  water-connexion  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.  It  is  ouite  clear  that  Pomponius  Mela 
(c.  A.D.  40),  following  Strabo,  held  that  the  southern  tempemte  zone 
contained  a  habitable  land,  which  he  designated  by  the  name 
Antichthones, 

Aristotle  left  no  work  on  ge<yraphy,  so  that  it  is  inmoastble  to 
know  what  facts  he  associated  with  the  sdence  of  the  earta's  surface. 
The  word  geography  did  not  appear  before  Aristotle,  ^t^UMlb** 
the  first  use  of  it  oeing  in  the  IIui  >*<yiMr,  which  is  one  „j 
of  the  writings  doubtfully  ascribed  to  him,  and  H.  Berger  Viiaia  rf 
considers  that  the  expression  was  introduced  by  Erato^  wMwo, 
thenes.*    Aristotle  was  certainly  conversant  with  many 
facts,  such  as  the  formation  of  ddtas,  coast-erosion,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  dependence  of  plants  and  aaimals  on  their  physical 
surroundings.    He  formed  a  comprehensive  theory  of  the  variations 
of  dimate  with  latitude  and  season,  and  was  convinced  of  the  aeoe»> 
sity  of  a  drculaiion  of  water  between  the  sea  and  rivers,  though, 
like  Plato,  he  held  that  this  took  place  by  water  rising  from  the  aea 
through  crevices  in  the  rocks,  losing  its  dissolved  salts  in  the  process. 
He  speculated  on  the  difFcrenccs  in  the  character  o(  races  of  mankind 
living  in  different  climates,  and  correlated  the  political  forms  of 
communities  with  their  situation  on  a  seashore,  or  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  natural  strongholds. 

Strabo  (c.  50  b.c.-a.d.  24)  followed  Eratosthenes  rather  .than 
Aristotle,  but  with  sympathies  which  went  out  mote  to  the  human 
interests  than  the  mathematical  basis  of  geography.  He  i|--,j^ 
compiled  a  very  remarkable  work  dealing,  in  large  measure 
from  personal  travd,  with  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediter- 
ranean. He  may  be  said  to  hav^  set  the  pattern  whidi  was  ftdlowcd 
in  succeeding  ages  by  the  compilers  of  *'  politic  geographies " 

*  Geuhichte  der  trissenuhafUichen  Erdkunde  der  Criefk/M  (Ldpag. 
1891),  Abt.  3i  p.  60. 
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dealine  less  with  theories  than  with  facts,  and  illastratiag  rather  than 
formulating  the  principles  of  the  science. 

Claudius  Ptolemaeus  (c.  a.d.  150^  concentrated  in  his  writings  the 
final  outcome  of  all  Greek  geographical  learning,  and  passed  it  across 

^^, the  gulf  of  the  middle  ages  by  the  hands  of  the  Arabs, 

FtMMpr.     jQ  fQj,jj,  jjjg  Btarting-point  of  the  science  in  modern  times. 
His  geography  was  based  more  immediately  on  the  work  of  his 

finedccesaor,  Marinus  of  Tyre,  and  on  that  of  Hipparchus,  the 
ollowcr  and  critic  of  Eratostnenes.  It  was  the  ambition  of  Ptolemy 
to  describe  and  represent  accurately  the  surface  of  the  oekumene^ 
for  which  purpose  he  took  immense  trouble  to  collect  all  existing 
determinations  of  the  latitude  of  places,  all  estimates  of  longitude, 
and  to  make  every  possible  rectification  in  the  estimates  of  distances 
by  land  or  sea.  His  work  was  mainly  cartographical  in  its  aim, 
and  theory  was  as  far  as  possible  excluded.  Tne  symmetrically 
placed  hypothetical  islands  in  the  great  continuousoccan  disappeared, 
and  the  oekumtne  acquired  a  new  form  by  the  representation  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  as  a  larger  Mediterranean  completely  cut  off  by  land 
from  the  Atbniic.  The  Urra  incognita  uniting  Africa  and  Farther 
Asia  was  an  unfortunate  hypothesis  which  helped  to  retard  cxpbra- 
tk>n.  Ptolemy  used  the  word  geography  to  signify  the  description 
oif  the  whole  oekumene  on  mathematical  principles,  while  ckoro- 
graphy  signified  the  fuller  description  of  a  particular  region,  and 
topography  the  very  detailed  description  of  a  smaller  locality.  He 
introduced  the  simile  that  geography  represented  an  artist's  sketch 
of  a  whole  portrait,  while  cnorography  corresponded  to  the  careful 
and  detailed  drawing  of  an  eye  or  an  ear.^ 

The  Caliph  aUMamOn  (f.  a.d.  815),  the  son  and  successor  of 
HtrQn  al-Rashid.  caused  an  Arabic  version  of  Ptolemy's  great 
astronomical  work  (^Lbm^tt  luyUrr-^)  to  be  made,  which  is  known 
as  the  Almagest,  the  word  being  nothing  more  than  the  Gr.  ittyimi 
with  the  Arabic  article  al  prefixed.  The  geography  of  Ptolemy  was 
also  known  and  is  constantly  referred  to  by  Arab  writers.  The 
Arab  astronomers  measured  a  decree  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
thereby  deducing  a  fair  approximation  to  the  size  of  the  earth. 
The  caliph's  librarian,  Abu  Jafar  Muhammad  Ben  Musa,  wrote  a 
geographical  work,  now  unfortunately  lost,  entitled  I^sm  dArsi  ("  A 
Description  of  the  World  "),  which  is  crften  referred  to  by  subsequent 
writers  as  having  been  composed  on  the  model  of  that  of  Ptolemy. 

The  middle  ages  saw  geographical  knowledge  die  out  in  Christen- 
tiom,  although  it  retained,  through  the  Arabic  translations  of 
Ptolemy,  a  certain  vitality  in  Islam.  The  verbal  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  lea  Lactantius  (c.  a.d.  330)  and 
other  ecclesiastics  to  denounce  the  spherical  theory  of  the 
earth  as  heretical.  The  wretched  subteriuge  of  Cosmas 
{c.  A.D.  550)  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  apparent 
movements  of  the  sun  by  means  of  an  earth  modelled  on  the  plan 
of  the  Jewish  Tabernacle  gave  place  ultimately  to  the  wheel-maps 
— the  T  in  an  O— which  reverted  to  the  primitive  ignorance  of  the 
times  of  Homer  and  Hecataeus.'  ' 

The  journey  of  Marco  Polo,  the  increasing  trade  to  the  East  and 
the  voyages  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Indian  Ocean  prepared  the  way  for 
the  reacceptance  of  Ptolemy's  ideas  when  the  sealed  books  of  the 
Greek  original  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Angelus  in  14 10. 

The  old  arguments  of  Aristotle  and  tne  old  measurements  of 
Ptolemy  were  used  by  Toscanelli  and  Columbus  in  urging  a  westward 
.  ,^  voyage  to  India;  and  mainly  on  this  account  did  the 
KorMof  crossinff  of  the  Atlantic  rank  higher  in  the  hbtoty  of 
•"•'^*^"  scientific  geography  than  the  laborious  feeling  out  of  the 
coast-line  of  Africa.  But  not  until  the  voyage  of  Magellan  shook 
the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  Europe  dkl  modern  geography  begin  to 
advance.  Discovery  had  outrun  theory;  the  rush  of  new  facts 
made  Ptolemy  practically  obsolete  in  a  generation,  after  having  been 
the  fount  ana  origin  of  all  geography  for  a  millennium. 

The  eariiest  evidence  ofthe  reincarnation  of  a  sound  theoretical 
geography  u  to  be  found  in  the  text-books  by  Peter  Apian  and 
Sebastian  Manster.  Apian  in  hb  Cosmopapkuus  libera 
^P"""-  published  in  1524,  and  subsequently  edited  and  added  to 
by  Gemma  Frisius  under  the  title  of  CosmografkiOj  baaed  the  whole 
science  on  mathematics  and  measurement.  He  followed  Ptolemy 
closely,  enlarging  on  his  distinction  between  geography  and  choro* 
graphy.  and  expressing  the  artbtic  analogy  in  a  rough  dbgrara. 
This  slender  dbtinction  was  made  much  of  by  most  subsequent 
writers  until  Nathanael  Carpenter  in  1625  pointed  out  that  the 
difference  between  geography  and  chofography  was  umply  one  of 
decree,  not  of  kind. 

Sebastbn  Monster,  on  the  other  hand,  in  hb  Cosmograpkia 
fmiversalis  of  154A,  paid  no  regard  to  the  mathematkral  basis  of 
Mommtm  V^^^pnY,  but,  following^  the  model  of  Strabo,  described 
JfOcslvr.  jj,^  world  accordinjgf  to  its  different  political  divisions, 
and  entered  with  great  zest  into  the  question  of  the  productions 

*  Bunbury's  History  of  Ancient  Geo^aphy  (2  vob.,  London,  1879), 
M&ilcr's  Ceographi  Graeci  minores  (a  vols.,  Parb,  1855,  1861)  and 
Berger'a  Coschukte  dtr  vtisstnsckaftlicken  Erdkundo  dtr  Griecken 
(4  vols.,  Leipng,  1887-1893)  are  sUndard  authorities  on  the  Greek 

*The  period  of  the  eariy  middle  ages  b  dealt  with  in  Beaxley*a 
Omm  of  Ktodtm  Coography  (London:  part  i..  1807;  part  ii.,  1901; 
part  ill,  1906):  see  abo  Winstedt,  Cosmos  IndicopUusUs  (1910). 


of  countries,  and  into  the'  manners  and  costumes  of  the  var^s 
peoples.  Thus  early  commenced  the  separation  between  what  were 
long  called  mathematical  and  political  geography,  the  one  subject 
appealing  mainly  to  mathcmaticbns,  the  other  to  historians. 

Throughout  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  rapidly  aocumuUting 
store  of  facts  as  to  the  extent,  outline  and.  mountain  and  river 
systems  of  the  bnds  of  the  earth  were  put  in  order  by  the  generation 
ot  cartographers  of  which  Mcrcator  was  the  chief;  but  the  writings 
of  Apian  and  MCinster  held  the  field  for  a  hundred  years  without  a 
serious  rival,  unless  the  many  annotated  editions  of  Ptolemy  might 
be  so  considered.  Meanwhile  the  new  facts  were  the  suoiect  of 
original  study  by  philosophers  and  by  practical  men  without  reference 
to  classical  traditbns.  Bacon  argued  keenly  on  geographical 
matters  and  was  a  lover  of  maps,  in  which  he  observed  and  reasoned 
upon  such  resemblances  as  that  between  the  outlines  of  South 
America  and  Africa. 

Hiilip  Cluver's  Jntroductio  in  geograpkiam  unhersam  iam  teUrem 
quam  novam  was  published  in  1624.    Geography  he  defined  as 

the  description  of  the  whole  earth,  so  far  as  it  is  known  _  ,1,,^,, 
to  us,"  It  IS  dbtinguished  from  cosmography  by  dealing  **"•'*" 
with  the  earth  alone,  not  with  the  universe,  and  from  cnorography 
and  topography  by  dealing  with  the  whole  earth,  not  with  a  country 
or  a  place.  Tne  first  book,  of  fourteen  short  chaptersj  b  concerned 
with  the  general  properties  of  the. globe;  the  remaining  six  books 
treat  in  consideraole  detail  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  of  the 
other  continents.  Each  country  b  described  with  particular^ regard, 
to  its  people  as  well  as  to  its  surface,  and  the  prominence  given  to 
the  human  element  b  of  spedal  interest. 

A  little-known  hook  which  appean  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  most  writers  on  the  history  m  modem  geography  was  published 
at  Oxford  in  1625  by  Nathanael  Carpenter,  felbw  of  _ 
Exeter  Coll««e,  with  the  titUs  Geograjfkie  delineated  forth  Corpomtar, 
in  Two  BopSbes,  containing  the  SphertcaU  and  Topicall  parts  thereof. 
It  b  discursive  in  itis  style  and  verbose;  but,  considering  the  period 
at  which  it  appeared,  it  b  remarkable  for  the  strong  common  sense 
dispUycd  by  the  author,  hb  comparative  freedom  from  prejudice, 
ana  his  firm  application  of  the  methods  of  scientific  reasoning  to 
the  interpretation  of  phenomena.  Basing  hb  work  on  the  principles 
of  Ptobmy,  he  brings  together  illustrations  from  the  most  recent 
travellers,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  take  as  illustrative  examples 
the  familiar  city  of  Oxford  and  his  native  county  of  I)evon.  He 
divides  geography  into  The  Spherical  Part,  or  that  for  the  study  of 
which  mathematics  alone  b  required,  and  The  Topical  Part,  or  the 
dcscriptmn  of  the  physical  rebtioiu  of  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
preferring  thb  divuion  to  that  favoured  by  the  ancient  seographere 
— into  general  and  speciaL  It  b  distingubhcd  from  other  English 
geographical  books  of  the  period  by  confining  attentbn  to  the 
principka  of  geography,  and  Aot  describing  the  countries  of  the 
world. 

A  much  more  important  work  in  the  hbtory  of  get^raphical 
method  b  the  Geographia  generalis  of  Bemhard  Varenius,  a  German 
medical  doctor  of  Leiden,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-  --—— a- 
eight  in  1650,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  his  book.  •^'■'••■'■• 
Although  for  a  time  it  was  lost  sight  of  on  the  continent.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  thought  so  highly  of  thb  book  that  he  prepared  an  annouted 
edition  which  was  publbhed  in  Cambridge  in  1672,  with  the  addition 
of  the  plates  which  had  been  planned  by  Varenius,  but  not  produced 
by  the  original  publbhers.  ''  The  reason  why  thb  great  man  took 
so  much  care  in  correcting  and  publishing  our  author  was,  because 
he  thought  him  necessary  to  be  read  by  hb  audience,  the  young 
gentlemen  of  Cambridge,  while  he  was  delivering  lectures  on  the  same 
subject  from  the  Lucasbn  Chair.*'  *  The  treatise  of  Varenius  is  a 
model  of  logical  arrangement  and  terse  expression ;  it  b  a  work  of 
science  and  of  genius;  one  of  the  few  of  that  age  which  can  still  be 
studied  with  profit.  The  English  translation  renders  the  definitton 
thus:  "  Geography  b  that  part  of  mixed  mathematics  which  explains 
the  state  of  the  earth  and  of  its  parts,  depending  on  quantity,  via. 
its  figure,  pUce,  magnitude  and  motion,  with  the  celestial  appear- 
ances, Ac.  By  some  it  is  taken  in  too  limited  a  sense,  for  a  bare 
description  of  the  several  countries;  and  by  othen  too  extensively, 
who  alonji  with  such  a  description  wouM  have  their  political  con- 
stitution. 

^  Varenius  was  reluctant  to  include  the  human  side  ol  geography  in 
his  system,  and  only  allowed  it  as  a  concesdon  to  custom,  and  in 
order  to  attract  readers  by  imparting  interest  to  the  sterner  detaib 
of  the  science.  Hb  division  of  geography  was  into  two  parts — (i.) 
General  or  universal,  dealing  with  the  earth  in  general,  and  expbining 
its  properties  without  regard  to  particular  countries;  and  (ii.)  ^)edu 
or  partKubr,  dealing  with  each  country  in  turn  from  the  chorographi- 
caf  or  topographical  point  of  view.  General  geography  was  divided 
into — (i)  the  Absolute  part,  dealing  with  tne  form,  dimensbna. 
position  and  substance  of  the  earth,  the  dbtribution  of  bnd  ana 
water,  mountains,  woods  and  deserts,  hydrography  (including  all 
the  waters  of  the  earth)  and  the  atmosphere:  (2)  the  Reialive  parr, 
including  the  celcstbl  properties,  i.e.  Utjtude,  climate  tones,  longi- 
tude, &c.;  and  (3)  the  Comparaiioe  part,  "which  "oonsidera  tM 

'  From  transbtor's  preface  to  the  English  verrion  by  Mr  Dugdale 
(>733)..entitbd  A  CompleU  System  of  Cemeral  Ceoprapky,  revised 
by  Dr  Peter  Shaw  (London,  1756). 
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particulars  aruliw  fnam  oompftring  one  |)art  with  another  **;  out 
under  this  head  the  questions  discussed  were  longitude,  the  situation 
and  distances  of  places,  and  navigation.  Vaienius  docs  not  treat 
of  special  gconapny,  but  gives^  a  scheme  for  it  under  three  heads — 
(i)  Terrulriait  including  position,  outline,  boundaries,  mountains, 
mtoes,  woods  and  deserts,  waters,  fertility  and  fruits,  and  living 
creatures;  (a)  Celestial,  including  appearance  of  the  heavens  and 
the  climate;  (3}  Hitmamt  but  this  was  added  out. of  deference  to 
popular  usage. 

This  system  of  geography  founded  a  new  epoch,  and  the  book — 
translated  into.Engtisn,  Uutch  and  French — was  the  unchallenged 
standard  for  more  than  a  century.  The  framework  was  capable  of 
accommodating  itself  to  new  facts,  and  was  indeed  for  in  advance 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  period.  The  method  included  a  recognition 
of  the  causes  and  effects  of  phenpmena  as  well  as  the  mere  fact  of 
their  occurrence,  and  for  the  first  time  the  importance  of  the  vertical 
relief  of  the  land  was  fairly  recoenized. 

The  physical  side  of  geography  continued  to  be  elaborated  after 
Varenius's  methods,  while  the  historical  side  was  developed  separ- 
ately. Both  branches,  although  enriched  by  new  facts,  remained 
stationary  so  far  as  method  is  concerned  untu  nearly  the  end  of  the 
l8th  century.  The  cohipilation  of  "  geography  books  "  by  unin- 
structed  writers  led  to  the  pernicious  habit,  whkh  is  not  yet  wholly 
overcome,  of  reducing  the  general  or  "  physical "  part  to  a  few 
pages  of  concentrated  information,  and  expanding  the  particular 
or  political  "  part  by  including  unrpviscd^  travellers*  stories  and 
uncritical  descriptions  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  Such 
books  were  in  fact  not  geography,  but  merely  compressed  travel. 

The  next  marked  advance  in  the  theory  oi  geography  may  be 
taken  as  the  nearly  simultaneous  studies  of  the  physical  earth 
XLu^jDjj.  ^*"^®^  **"*  ^y  '^*  Swedish  chemist,  Torbcm  Bergman, 
'^'^^  acting  under  tnc  impulse  of  Linnaeus,  and  by  the  German 
philosopher^  Immanuel  Kant.  Beraman's  Pkysicol  Description  of 
the  Earth  was  published  in  Swedish  in  1766,  and  translated  into 
£nglish  in  177a  and  into  German  in  1774.  It  is  a  plain,  straight- 
forward  description  of  the  globe,  and  01  the  various  phenomena 
of  the  surface,  dealing  only  with  definitely  ascertained  tacts  in  the 
natural  order  of  their  rclationshios,  but  avoiding  any  systetnatjc 
classification  or  even  definitions  of  terms. 

The  problems  of  geocraphy  had  been  lightened  by  the  destructive 
criticism  of  the  Frcncn  cartographer  DAnville  (who  had  purged 
m[^^^  thA  map  of  the  world  of  the  last  remnants  of  traditional 

^^  fact  unverified  by  modern  observations)  "and  rendered 

richer  by  thd  dawn  of  the  new  era  of  scientific  travel,  when  Kant 
brought  his  logical  powers  to  bear  upon  them.    Kant's  lectures  on 

f»hysical  geography  were  delivered  in  the  university  of  KoniKsbcrg 
rom  1765  onwaras.*  Gco^phy  appealed  to  him  as  a  valuable 
educational  discipline,  the  joint  foundation  with  anthropology  of 
that  "  knowledge  of  the  world  "  which  was  the  result  of  reason 
and  experience.  In  thu  connexion  he  divided  the  communication 
of  experience  from  one  person  to  another  into  two  categories — the 
narrative  or  historical  and  the  descriptive  or  geograpnical;  both 
history  and  geography  being  viewed  as  descriptions,  the  former  a 
description  in  order  of  time,  the  latter  a  description  in  order  of 
space. 

Phyrical  geography  he  viewed  as  a  summary  of  nature,  the  basis 
not  only  of  nistory  but  also  of  "  all  the  other  possible  geographies," 
of  whicn  he  enumerates  five,  vis.  (i)  Mathematical  gfographjf,  which 
deals  with  the  form,  siae  and  movements  of  the  earth  and  lU  place 


in  the  solar  system:  (a)  Moral  leograthy.  or  an  account  of  the 
different  customs  and  characters  off  mankind  according  to  the  region 


flMgra^Ay,  or  the  distribution  of  religions.  Here  there  is  a  clear  and 
ormaf  statement  of  the  interaction  and  causal  relation  of  all  the 
Shenomena  of  distribution  on  the  earth's  surface,^  including  the  in- 
uence  of  physical  geography  upon  the  various  activities  of  mankind 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Notwithstanding  the  form  of  this 
classification,  Kant  himself  treats  mathematical  geography  as  pre- 
liminary to.  and  therefore  not  dependent  on,  physical  geography. 
Physical  geography  itself  is  divided  bto  two  parts:  a  general, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  earth  and  all  that  belongs  to  it — water,  air 
and  land:  and  a  particular,  which  deals  with  special  products  of 
the  earth — mankind,  animals,  plants  and  minerals.  Particular 
im(x>runce  is  given  to  the  vertksal  relief  of  the  land,  on  which  the 
various  branches  of  human  geography  are  shown  to  depend. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  (1769-1850)  was  the  first  modem  geo- 
grapher to  become  a  great  traveller,  and  thus  to  acquire  an  extensive 
Hhmitnktt  ^^^  ^  first-hand  information  on  which  an  improved 
aampoiai,  gyjt^m  of  geography  might  be  founded.  The  impulse 
^vcn  to  the  study  of  natural  hbtory  by  the  example  of  Linnaeus; 
tne  results  brought  back  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr  Solander  and  the 
two  Forsters,  who  accompanied  Cook  in  his  voyages  of  discovery; 
the  studies  of  De  Saussure  in  the  Alps,  and  the  lisU  of  desiderata 
in  physical  geography  drawn  op  by  that  investigator,  combined  to 

*  Printed  in  Sckrifteu  tttr  pkysiscken  Ceofrapkie,  vol.  vi.  of 
Schubert's  editkm  of  the  collected  works  of  Kant  (Leipiig.  1839). 
First  published  with  notes  by  Rink  in  1803. 


prepare  the  wav  for  Humboldt.  The  theory  of  geography  was 
advanced  by  Humboldt  mainly  by<4ib  insistence  on  tne. great 
principle  of  the  unity  of  nature.  He  brought  all  the  "  observable 
things,"  which  the  eager  collectors  of  the  previous  centiliy  had  been 
heapins  together  regardless  <rf  order  or  system,  into  relation  with  the 
vertical  relief  and  the  horizontal  forms  of  the  earth's  surface.  Thus 
he  demonstrated  that  the  forms  of  the  land  exercise  a  directive 
and  determining  influence  on  climate,  plant  life,  animal  life  and  x» 
man  himself.  This  was  no  new  idea;  it  had  been  familiar  for 
centuries  in  a  less  definite  form,  deduced  from  a  priori  considerations, 
and  so  far  as  regards  the  influence  of  surrounding  circumstances 
upon  man,  Kant  nad  already  given  it  full  expression.  Humboldt's 
concrete  illustrations  and  the  remarkable  power  of  his  personality 
enabled  him  to  enforce  these  principles  in  a  way  that  produced 
an  immediate  and  lastins  effect.  The  treatises  on  physical  geography 
by  Mrs  Mary  Somerville  and  Sir  Jc^n  Herschd  (toe  latter  written 
for  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britamtica)  khosred  the 
effect  produced  in  Great  Britain  by  the  stimulus  of  Humboldt's  work. 
.  Humboldt's  contempJMary,  Carl  Ritter  (1779-1859),  extended  and 
disseminated  the  tunt  views,  and  in  his  interpretation  of  "  Com* 
parative  Geoeraphy  "  he  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  grmtar 
forming  conclusions,  not  from  the  study  of  one  region  by  * 
itself,  but  from  the  comparison  of  the  phenomena  of'  many  places^ 
Impressed  by  the  influence  of  tefxestrial  relief  and  climate  on  human 
movements,  Ritter  was  led  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  study  of  history 
and  archaeology.  His  monumental  Verpeiehende  Cecpaphie,  wbicn 
was  to  have  made  the  whole  world  its  theme,  died  out  in  a  wildesnesa 
of  detail  in  twenty-one  volumes  before  it  had  covered  more  of  the 
earth's  suHace  tlian  Asia  and  a  portkm  of  Africa.  Some  of  his 
followers  showed  a  tendency  to  look  on  geography  rather  as  an 
auxiliary  to  history  than  as  a  study  of  intrinsic  worth. 

During  the  rapid  development  of  physical  gejography  maiiy 
branches  of  the  study  of  nature,  which  had  been  inchnled  in  the 
cosmography  of  the  eariy  writers,  the  physiography  of  ^VMrva^ 
Linnaeus  and  even  the  Erdkunde  of  Ritter{  haa  been  ^'Z'"'^ 
so  much  advanced  by  the  labours  of  speoalists  that 
their  connexion  was  apt  to  be  forgotten.  Thus  geotogy. 
meteorology,  oceanography  and  anthropology  developed 
into  distinct  sciences.  The  absurd  attempt  was,  and  1 
is  still,  made  by  geographers  to  include  all  natural  science  in  geo- 
graphy ;  but  it  is  more  common  for  specialists  in  the  various  detailed 
sciences  to  think,  and  sometimes  to  assert,  that  the  ground  of 
physical  geography  is  now  fully  occupied  by  these  sciences.  Political 
geography  has  been  too  often  looked  on  from  both  sides  as  a  mere 
summary  of  guide-book  knowledge,  useful  in  the  schoolroom,  a  poor 
relation  of  physical  geography  that  it  was  rarely  necessary  to 
recoffnize. 

The  science  of  geography,  passed  on  from  antiquity  by  Ptolemy. 
re-established  by  Varcnius  and  Newton,  and  systematiaed  by  Kant, 
included  within  itself  definite  aspects  of  all  those  terrestrial  pheno- 
mena which  are  now  treated  exhaustively  under  the  heads  of  geology, 
meteorology,  oceanography  and  anthropology;  and  the  inclusion 
of  the  requisite  portions  (H  the  perfected  reaufts  of  these  sciences  in 
geography  is  simply  the  gathering  in  of  fruit  matured  fmn  the  seed 
scattered  by  geography  itself. 

The  study  of  geography  was  advanced  by  improvements  in  carto- 
graphy (aee  Map),  not  only  in  the  methods  01  survey  and  project 
tion,  but  in  the  representation  of  the  third  dimension  by  means 
of  contour  lines  introduced  by  Philippe  Buache  in  I7^7i  and  tbe 
more  remarkable  because  less  obvious  invention  of  nothenns 
introduced  by  Humboldt  in  1817. 

The  "  argument  from  design  "  had  been  a  favourite  form  of 
reasoning  amongst  Christian  theologians,  and,  as  worked  out  by 
Palcy  in  nis  Natural  TheUogy,  it  served  the  useful  purpose  j%f*^^ 
of  emphasizing  the  fitness  which  exists  between  all  the  luHealmf 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  their  physical  environment.  MMsCto 
It  was  held  that  the  earth  had  been  created  so  as  to  fit  jMnL*r» 
the  wants  of  man  in  every  particular.    This  argument  was  *   '   "  ' 
tacitly  accepted  or  explicitly  avowed  by  almost  every  writer  00  the 
theory  of  geography,  and  Cart  Ritter  distinctly  recognised  and 
adopted  it  as  Uie  unifying  principle  of  his  system.    As  a  student  of 
nature,  however,  he  did  not  fail  to  see,  and  as  professor  of  geography 
he  always  taught,  that  man  was  in  very  large  measure  conditioincd 
by  his  physiod  environment.    The  apparent  opposition  of  the 
observed  fact  to  the  assigned  theory  he  overcame  by  looking  upon 
the  forms  of  the  land  and  the  arrangement  of  bnd  and  sea  as  instru- 
ments of  Divine  Providence  for  guiding  the  destiny  as  well  as  for 
supplying  the  requirements  of  man.    This  was  the  central  theme  of 
Ritter's  philosophy:  his  religion  and  his  geography  were  one.  and 
the  consequent  fervour  with  which  he  pursued  his  mission  goes  far 
to  account  for  the  immense  influence  he  acquired  in  Germany. 

The  evolutionary  theory,  more  than  hinted  at  in  Kant's  "  Physical 
Ck<^:raphy,"  has,  since  the  writinraof  Charies  Darwin,  become  the 
unifying  principle  in  geography.  The  conception  of  the  -j^^ 
development  of  the  plan  of  the  earth  from  the  first  ^^ 
cooling  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  throughout  the  long 
geological  periods,  the  guiding  power  of  environment  on 
the  areulation  of  water  and  of  air.  on  the  distribution 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  finally  on  the  movements  of  maa,  give 
to  geography  •  philosophical  dignity  and  a  acientific  oompteteacss 
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M  be,  ^bc  wri^n^  of  Biic)i4,  r"  wuno! ,,  — , 

Ihc  ulilnule  utD  in  tbe  KriH,  nacta  upon  ud  ircillv  niadi6ahb 
'tavlnamciit!  yet  tbe  (act  tbit  rnviianinrni  don  inllDcnceaU 
dntribulbuu  ii  eMablUhnl  beyond  tbe  pinbilily  of  doubl.  In 
Ihii  my  alio  the  poHtion  of  f  corraphy, »  the  piJnt  vhtie  pbyikal 
locnce  meeu  ana  miiiflH  wiih  mcntiU  vciFiuT,  ii  oqiLiintd  and 
juuiGed.  The  cbanie  which  took  plico  durini  Ihc  igih  cralucy 
m  (he  vubstaDce  aiMflyle  of  Erogrrpfiy  may  be  wfU  ihd  by  ram- 
parint  the  eight  voliuna  of  Mattc-Bniii'i  GinfrafUt  mnrridU 
(Flrii,  ISii-Itif)  with  ihe  twnty-oiK  vohima  of  RecIui'i  Cla- 
|«>*&iwrw»U.(Panf,iS76-i«M)-  ... 

In  etCIDUtfllg  tbe  lilfluence  of  mrnt  vnlrn  on  [Rvnpny  il  LI 
Diual  to  auiin  to  Oicar  Pnchd  (iSift-iSyj)  ihc  credit  of  kiving 
eonected  tbe  pnpondcmncc  wbidi  Ritm  gin  Id  the  hiUarkil 
element,  and  t*  mtoriai  phyncal  teepaphy  In  iu  old  pre-eminence.' 
Aa  a  Butter  of  fact,  each  of  the  teadiat  modem  cAponeiiu  of  theo- 
retical £eonaphy^--audk  aa  Ferdinand  von  Richtiwica.  Heniuno 
WacMT,  FncSrich  Ratiri,  William  M.  Davlh  A.  Penck.  A.  de 
Lapparent  aad  ElMe  Rediia— haa  hia  Individual  point  o(  view, 
ooe  devoting  more  altentioa  tn  the  reaulti  of  leolotleal  pnotma, 
another  to  aathropolai^cal  condilloaa,  and  tbe  nit  viewing  tbo 
•ubicct  in  varioui  bleadinn  of  the  eitreme  Uchta. 

'nia  two  cenceptioat  whkh  may  now  be  laid  to  animate  tbe  theory 
of  Eeofraphy  are  Ibe  genetic,  which  depend*  upon  proceMea  v 
origin,  and  the  morphological,  which  drpcndt  on  facta  of  form  and 


PlOClISI  OF    CBOCRArRICaL    DUCOVIIT 

ERplorallon  and  geographical  dircovery  mint  have  atarted  from 
lor*  than  one  centre,  and  to  deal  juuly  with  the  nuiier  one  ought 
a  ml  of  theae  leparatcly  in  the  early  Bin  before  the  vhotr  civiliied 
rorhl  wla  bound  together  by  tbe  booda  of  modem  intercommuni- 
alioa.  At  the  leau  there  ahould  be  aome  conaidention  of  four 
rparale  lyatema  of  diicovery-^he  Eaarem,  in  whirh  rsinne  and 
apancae  explorera  acquired  linowledgr  of  the 


nrda  Cure 


n  the  dominant  race*  of  liie  Mexican  and  South  Amen 

re  Cohimbua:  the  Polyiieuan.  in  irhfcfa  Ihe  cr ' 

le  Pacific  lalanda  found  ibcir  way  (mm  gmip 


with  preient  knowledge  thai  er 

^roundof  acholaFBchampiitnir  ea 

u  of  definite  hlatoiy-    So  it  haa  come  he 

L._  M.: ^  pographical  eaplocalion  be 

ne  la  be  known  aa  feuroMsn,  Ihoueh  its  fieU  elti  ng 

H  Dvenpread  the  habitable  land  oTbolb  temperat  in 
m  alone  in  part  eacepled. 
•'»«  all  ecntrei  Ihe  leading  moliva  at  exploration  were  probably 


and  later 


■e  Red 


Tyre,  Ihe  merchant 

Phoenicia  explored  and  cokHiiced  Ihe  coaata  of  t 
and  fated  fonh  into  the  ocean  beyond.    They  if 

'      -     ---■  dup  regular  Iraflic  wilh  IndL 

...  . ilh  and  wcit.  as  thai  it  waa  w 

ID  employ  the  meichanl  n^vin  of  Tyre  in  hia  ovenea 

•hiuK^thc 


more  diverilty  of  opini 
pon  of  Ophir.  which  h 


•  See  H;  /.  Mackindci 
ms.  p.  738-  lor  a  wmi 
eipreaacd  by  many  wnlcr 


i'siiSrSV.: 


TDmpliahni  by  Ihc  Phoe- 
■  Rtptrl  drnwich). 


nlcianaaiGiigtheRedaea.  HemlMin  fhlweH  ■  nouble  iravtihr 
in  Ihe  tth  century  a.c.)  relalea  that  Ihe  Egyptian  king  Necha  of 
the  XXVIih  DynaUy  (c  60a  •.c.)  built  a  Beet  OB  tbe  Red  Sea, 
and  confided  il  id  Phoenician  aaikn  with  the  onlen  to  aail  aouth- 
ward  and  mum  Id  Egypt  by  the  PiUira  of  Keiculea  and  the  Medi- 
lenanean  lea-  According  to  the  tiaditioii,  which  Karodolua  quotei 
aceplically.  thia  wni  accompliaked^  but  ihe  itory  ii  too  vague  to 
be  accepted  at  more  than  a  poiailriUiy. 

The  great  Phoenician  colony  of  Carthage,  founded  before  Boo  I.e. 
perpetuated  the  commercial  cnterpiiic  <d  Ihe  parent  lUte.  and  ei- 
lended  the  ^^wre  of  practical  trade  Id  ihe  ocean  ahorea  of  Africa 
and  Europe.  The  moat  eetebnted  voyage  of  antiquity  undertaken 
for  the  expreia  piupoae  nf.diicDvery  waa  that  fitter!  out  by  Ihe 
•enale  of  Canbage  under  the  command  of  Kinno,  with  the  intention 
cif  founding  new  colonlea  along  Ibe  weal  coaat  of  Africa.  According 
tu  Pliny,  the  only  aifthority  oa  Ihla  polnl,  tbe  period  of  the  voyage 
-••  'hat  of  the  gieateil  pniperity  ol  Carthage,  which  may  be  caken 
ewbere  between  570  and  4ao  a.c.    The  exlenl  of  thia  voyage 

'  '    ■   - "^  -'    ■  Ihe  faitheat  pdnt  reached 

loundi  the  CuU  of  Guinea 
of  Kanno.  waa  charged 


ia  doubtful,  but  it  wenu  probable  1 

on  the  Both.    Himiico,  a  contemi ,  _ ... 

with  an  expedition  atona  the  weal  coast  of  Iberia  northward,  and 


»at  r>f  EngiaiuL 

The  aea  power  of  the  flieek  esmmuBi 
D  the  Anhlpela^  began  to  b 


cluoaay  method  of  aacenafnlug  Ihe  leafih  erf  the  baaeit  day.  and 
when,  about  uo  ■.£.,  be  aet  out  on  eaplaratiDO  to  the  northward 
in  leareh  of  iKIandi  whence  came  (Old.  dn  and  amber,  he  lolknrcd 

11  Ua  voyafe  muit 
impoailble  that  he 


thia  ayitem  of  aaccrtai^nf  hit  poiItloB  froe 

x  ycarij  but  it  ia  not  Ibk 


A^*"" 


by  quealioning  ine  nativt 

preaervcd- coaated  the  Bay  . .. . 

and  followed  the coaat  of  Britain  to ita  rnoM  northerly  poi 

thia  he  apiAe  of  a  land  called  rMr,  which,  if  Ui  eati 

length  ol  the  lorveat  day  if  correct,  may  have  been  Shetland,  but 

lea  which  could  not  be  lailed  throufh,  it  haa  bcefl  aiiumgl  that 
Pytheat  irai  the  Brat  of  the  Ciecka  to  obtain  direct  knowledge  of 
the  Arctic  miona,  DuringthiaoTaeeamd  voyage  Pytheaa  entered 
the  Baltic,  ducovered  the  coaata  where  amber  n  rmained  and  r& 
turned  ID  Ihe  Medilcrraneao.  It  doea  not  aeam  that  any  maritiinn 
trvdc  foilowed  (heae  diacoverira^  and  indeed  it  la  doubtful  whether 

'  —  but  the  criiioil 


ach<£^h 


"^t 


have  rehabiliuted  the  Matailii 
ra  had  made  the  remoter  pai 
to  Ihe  Creek  ^eographcra  befoiT  the  lii 
Kit  the  campaigna  of  that  eon- 

e?'  STarmincIoaaSrfi'^M  "»•  <*»*  ' 
elialed  the  wild  mountain  puaei  norlh- 

lia  waa  one  of  ihc  few  great  epochj  of 

a  veiy  laige  place  atreldilng 

a  voyage  of  diacovery  in  the 
of  the  Tigrie,' 
Hindu  civiliaa- 


tion!  "^"irerki  who  acconTpanied'AleuKin  d^ 
the  towiuand  villaeca,  theproduclaand  Iheaapect 
Theconqueroralioinlendnltaopcnuptradebyaea 
and  India,  and  Ihi 


■notbci  eipcditHi  (or  th 
died  at  Babylon  in  jij 
nuking  tbe  voyage. 

The  dyni«Iin  Toundci 
ttochuaand  Ptolemy,  enc 
their  mauer  had  foaterr 


ofhia  gencnl  N&r 
,  the  detailed  acrounta  ol  tbe  chi 
At  Ibe  beginning  of  October  316  b.< 
■'-  "— ■  ''■ Soiapaipu^t  [| 

uia.  wnen  ne  waa  ordered  to  prepai 
Tumnavigation  of  Arabia.  Alcaandi 
,  and  the  fleet  waa  dirpcned  vilha 


inlormaiion  mprciiiv  the  great  valley  of  Ihe  Ga 
by  Mtga^lhcnca.  an  ambaiaador  tent  by  Sefeucui 
remote  city  of  Patali-purra,  the  modem  Palna. 

The  Plolcmim  in  Egypt  ihowed  equal  aninety  to  eaten 
boundtol  Geographical  knowledge-  Ptolemy  EuergeleB<a47-.4}j 


'^"% 
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RnlnTit  llig  inaMt  nrvia  to  gtognpliv  by  the  pncccdon  ind 
«DcounE«imt  oC  EntoBlicim,  wlie«  Uboun  |ivc  ihe  ira  bp- 
_^  praximitc  kiuwlfdn  of  the  true  die  of  the  A^erial 

^'**'^*'  Liih)Tui  (iiS-ii<  I.e.)  lucniahed  EddoiiH  irilb  ■  Ant 
to  crplorr  the  Anfuan  lee-  Aim  two  wccniral  voyasHt  EudontJi 
impmiFd  with  the  idea  that  AErica  wu  luinuadnlby  ocan  on  the 
south,  kit  the  EgyplUn  KTvke,  and  proceeded  to  Cedii  and  other 
MeditvrraneaD  eciUiea  of  trade  aeeldng  a  patron  who  would  £pum 
an  npcditioo  for  the  pujpoie  <d  Afrkaa  dbcovery;  and  we  kom 
froni  Stribo  that  the  veteran  en^lorer  made  at  kait  two  voyifei 
touthward  itong  the  coait  of  Africa.  The  Ptolemia  cootinucd  to 
■cikI  HcFtaanauilly  from  thrir  Red  Sea  pern  of  Berenice  aad  Myoa 
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tlveof 


A  the  coasti  of  Afrio 
oum^  navlfat^  and  cooimcrc 


?*    ■■     5  all  t^m 
"""'      trade"     ■  ' 
fenlui  of  Rome, 
not  only  (o  the  tiiicoynY,  bu 
and  of  lar£e  tradft  in  ^ia 

aii?»dd3"    "    '  "'™" 

the  Rrrnuni  had 

terrancan,  Italy,  I . 

Gernuny  and  Boutheni  Brltalr 


RamE.    InthehnKhiiifi 


iheIS!ld^ 


''"-"''  vhL , 

Italy,  Greece,  the  Balkan  Peatniula,  Spain,  u>ui,  mnan 
Gernuny  and  Bouthem  Britain.  In  AfHea  their  eaipire  Included 
Eiypt.  Cartha»,  NDsldla  and  Mauritania.  In  A^  they  held 
Au  Minor  andSvrti.  had  lent  eipeditlou  Into  Arabia,  and  were 

Alexander,  including  Psaia,  Scylbia,  Bactiia  and  Iiidia.    R<Mbin 
intercouric  with  India  e^iecially  led  to  theeitcnaionof  seofraphical 

ill  Ihe'nutce  of°lhe*Ni1e'(proha^''about*a™  6a). 
.._ii i-i 1. i.  . — ti  ,^  reached  vatt 


'"°"wt£S1 


tniT^in  through  whkh  they 

.    Sliwtly  More  a-D.  79  Hippalui 


Ever 


hi  boat!.    Thit  Kcnu  to  mdicaie  that  tltcy  had  penetrated 

^  ...  ..  .  . .     --..,„,.. ._...„..,|j^ 

Red  Sea  to  India  acroH  the  open  ocean  out  of  Hht  of  land, 
route  wat  linown,  the  author  of  Die  Prriplia 
publithed  after  the  tune  of  FJiny,  lecitei  thi 


5fn,  pubtiihed  after  the  CUni 
I  nd  the  ccvat  of  the  Aratiian  Gi 
in  tne  rcignt  «  5evenu  and  hit  ininrdiate  r 
Iniercoune  with  India  na  at  in  bciiht.  and 
Pausniai  U.  174)  it  appeaia  that  direct  cor 
Rome  and  China  had  afready  taken  place. 
After  the  diviaion  of  the  Re 


11  and  U 


Ktjonini 


nonlu  to  Chini,  who  retDTnedT with  eggi  0 

:he  Pcloponneuia  and  the  Greek  is] 

IR 


,n  that  Coimai  Indico 


n  with  which  nofrrai^y  aeaii 
on.    The  woilu  of  the  ancicn 

,_,^.,it<>AiatHC  andi 

oovlcdge.  exploiatwd  an 


Creek  eeOf  rapben  were  Iranilated 

prmtieH.     From    Ihe  9th    _ .„ .., —    

tra velten  wrote  aixounli  of  what  they  had  icen  and  heard  in  dinant 
lands.  The  eailiest  Arabian  traveller  whoKobiervaHooi  have  come 
dawn  ID  ui  i>  Ihe  n]en;hanl  Sulaiman.  who  embarked  In  the  Fenian 
Gulf  and  nude  werat  voyacei  in  Indiaand  China,  in  Ihe  middle  of 
Ihe  9lh  century.  Abu  Ziid  al»  wrote  on  India,  and  hii  work  i>  the 
most  impDTtani  that  we  poMtH  before  the  epoch-making  diicoverlea 
of  Mareo  Palo,  Ma«udi.  a  great  irnvcller  who  knew  from  peiKHial 
eaiMrience  all  the  counlriea  6nwcen  Spain  and  China,  described  the 
plaint,  mounlaiiu  and  seal,  the  dynaitie*  and  peoplca,  in  hia  AffAifflrj 
oj  CM.  an  abilraci  made  by  hinuclf  of  hit  laner  work  iVm  of  lit 

Timt.    He  died  in  OJS.  and  wat  kr ' ■■■ ■- — -■- 

neu  of  hii  .urvey,  ai  ttic  Pliny  of  Ihc 


wii  wriiicn  m  976.  Idri».  the  b> 
graphical  authon.  after  IravcllinB  I 
the  llth  century,  aettled  in  Kcily. « 


«1n  Wand  fbnHTuki" 
nedonlheworkolltlakhri. 

ind  wide  in  Ihe  fiM  half  of 


nDIaiy  apben  which  be  had  comtmcieit  for  Reiser  II., 
king,  aibd  ia  tbia  work  be  inoxporaicd  all  -^^^iiiMr 
,»»H«  w  unitenporary  travel 

The  Northmen  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  whoie  pinlial  advcn- 
turesweRthetemrofallthecciaHiof  Europe, and  whoes     "      ~ 
themielves  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireliod.  in  Frar 
Sicily,  were  alio  ^eogiai^ical  eaploren  in  their  roi 
practical  way  danng  tbedarlceit  period  of  tb*  —'-''' 
All  Northmen  wen  not  bent  on  lai' 


^^nd 


"SSt,'!! 


lea  in  the  BaliE,  including  par- 
oy.  And  in  panuhr  lie  told  of 
a  Nomtgiao  of  HeleeUnd  -  ■- 
yi,  the  Grit  10  tell  of  (V  ron 


red  the  fall  of  Ihe  Romad  empin  drew  Co  ■  lhjk  ui 
a  favouiaWe  influence  on  the  intellectual 
alalc  Df  the  Weitena  natjona.  Intereiting  regiooi.  22.fl 
known  only  by  the  Bcant  reporta  of  pibfimi,  were  mide  ~*ai* 
the  objfcti  of  attention  and  atudy;  while  religicmi  aeal,  *^a. 
and  tbe  hope  of  gain,  combined  with  motive*  of  mere  ciuiurity. 
induced  aeveial  pcraoni  to  travel  by  land  into  remote  reaiDnt  of  the 
Eaal,  far  beyond  the  couniricatowhichihenieralionioftCeCTviadefm 
eitended.  Among  thcH  waa  Benjamin  of  Todeb.  who  let  out  Iram 
Spain  ia  lite,  travelled  by  land  to  Cnniuniinople.  and  haviiw 
vuiled  India  and  aome  of  the  eaatem  iilanda.  returned  to  Fuixne 
by  way  of  Eaypt  after  an  abience  of  thirteen  yean. 

Joanoet  de  Piano  Carpinl.  a  Fiand>an  monk,  wai  the  biad  of 
one  of  the  niitioni  deipatchod  by  Pope  Innocent  to  call  ihe  chid 
and  people  of  the  Tatar*  to  a  better  mind.  He  reached  ,  ,_^ 
the  headguarteti  of  Batu.  on  tbe  Volga,  in  February  .'"'*' 
11461  and,  after  lonie  May,  went  on  to  the  camp  ol  the  *"""'* 
grat  khaa  near  Karakoiiim  in  central  Aiii,  and  returned  tafcly 
in  the  autumn  of  l»47.  A  few  yean  afterwards,  a  ITeming  named 
Rubniquit  wat  lent  on  a  similar  ml»nn.  and  bad  tbeiriefit  of  being 
the  fint  tiavellcEof  this  era  who  gave  a  correct  account  nf  the  Caapian 
Sea.  He  iiccnained  (hat  i1  had  no  outlet.  At  nearly  the  aiiiK 
time  Hayion,  king  nf  Armenia,  made  a  journey  to  Kankonim  in 
r354,  by  a  route  far  to  the  nunh  of  that  followed  by  Carpini  and 


While  the  tepublia  oI 
were  engagHl  i"  rfiirribmi 
Eattover  t 


lufy,  i 


It  mniiva  of 


,_-.-— ,,^  ..  — ^re of  commen:^!  advantage.  ihouid»*«  » 

awakened  to  tuch  a  degree  as  to  impel  aome  of  the  merehuta  to 
visit  those  remote  lands.  Among  these  were  the  brother!  Polo,  who 
traded  with  Ihc  East  and  thenudvcs  visited  Talary.  Tin  ncital 
of  their  travels  fired  the  youthful  imagination  of  young  Mam  Polo. 
son  of  Nicolo.  and  he  HI  out  for  tbe  court  of  Kubki  Khin.  with  hii 
Uihtr  inrf  iinrb.  In  ■]«(.  MircD  remained  foe  seventeen  ycara 
'■—  ■"—   — ' tmployed  oa  many 

nuch  information  from  Dlhert  conceriiing 
not  villi.  He  returned  to  Europe  poiaesKd 
-viedpe  reipectlng  tbe  eastern]  parts  of  the 


nany  der 
KIlluul 


uring  Ihc  middle  ages,  and  despite  a  cr 
lis  fl  the  accuracy  of  the  reconi,  ilt  tub 
en  abundantly  proved 
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MinionarieB  continued'  to  do  utrfuljnogniphical  work.  Among 
than  were'lohn  of  Monte  Corvino,  a  rnndacan  monk;  Andrew  oif 
Perugia.  Jonn  Marignioli  and  Friar  JordanuB,  who  visited  the  west 
coast  of  India,  and  above  all  Friar  Odoric  of  Pordenone.  Odoric 
set  out  on  his  travels  about  1318,  and  hb  journeys  embraced  parts 
of  India,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  China  and  even  Tibet,  where  he 
was  the  first  European  to  enter  Lhasa,  not  yet  a  forbidden  city. 

Ibn  Batuta,  the. great  Arab  traveller,  is  separated  by  a  wide  space 
of  time  from  hb  countrvmen  already  mentioned,  and  he  finds  his 

firooer  place  in  a  chronological  notice  after  the  days  of  Marco  Polo, 
or  ne  aid  not  begin  his  wanderings  until  1323.  his  career  thus  coin- 
ciding in  time  with  the  fabled  jourAeyings  of  Sir  John  Mandcville. 
While  Arab  learning  flourished  during  the  darkest  ages  of  European 
ignorance,  the  last  of  the  Arab  geographera  lived  to  see  the  dawn  of 
the  great  period  of  the  European  awakeniiu:.  Ibn  Batuta  went  by 
land  from  Tangier  to  Cairo,  then  visited  byria,  and  performed  the 
pil^rimag^  to  Medina  and  Mecca.  After  exploring  Persia,  and  anin 
residing  Tor  sometinie  at  Mecca,  he  made  a  voyage  down  the  Red 
sea  to  Yemen,  and  travelled  through  that  country  to  Aden.  Thence 
he  visited  the  African  coast,  touching  at  Mombasa  and  QuiIoa.,and 
then  sailed  across  to  Ormuz  and  tne  Penian  Gulf.  He  crossed 
Arabia  from  Bahrein  to  lidda.  traversed  the  Red  sea  and  the  desert 
to  Syene.  and  descendea  the  Nile  to  Cairo.  After  this  he  revisited 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  crossed  the  Black  seai  the  desert  from 
Astrakhan  to  Bokhara,  and  the  Hindu  Kush.  He  was  in  the  service 
of  Muhammad  Tughluk.  ruler  of  Delhi,  about  eight  ycare,  and  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  China,  in  the  course  of  which  the  ambassadors 
sailed  down  the  west  coast  of  India  to  Calicut,  and  then  visited  the 
Maldive  Islands  and  Ceylon.  Ibn  Batuta  made  the  vovage  through 
the  Malay  Archipelago  to  China,  and  on  his  return  ne  proceeded 
from  Malabar  to  Bagdad  and  Damascus,  ultimately  reaching  Fez, 
the  capital  of  his  native  country,  in  November  1 319.  After  a  journey 
into  Spain  he  set  out  once  more  for  Central  Africa  in  1352,  and 
reached  Timbuktu  and  the  Niger,  returning  to  Fez  in  1353.  His 
narrative  was  committed  to  writing  from  his  dictation. 

The  European  countrv  which  nad  come  the  most  completely 
under  the  influence  of  Arab  culture  now  began  to  send  forth  explorers 
^^_  .  .  to  distant  lands,  though  the  impulse  came  not  from  the 
^^'"'*  Moors  but  from  Italian  merchant  navigators  in  SpaniiJi 
service.  The  peaceful  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  Castile  is 
famous  for  the  attempts  of  that  prince  to  extend  the 
diplomatic  relations  of  Spain  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth. 
He  sent  embassies  to  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  and  to  the 
Moors.  In  1403  the  Spanish  king  sent  a  knight  of  Madrid,  Ruy 
Gonzalez  de  Clavijo.  to  the  distant  court  of  Timur,  at  Samarkand. 
He  returned  in  1406,  and  wrote  a  valuable  narrative  of  his  travels. 

Italians  continued  to  make  important  journeys  in  the  East 
during  the  isth  century.  Among  them  was  Nicolo  Conti,  who 
passed  through  Persia,  sailed  alone  the  coast  of  Malabar,  visited 
Sumatra,  Java  and  the  south  of  China,  returned  by  the  Red  sea, 
and  got  home  to  Venice  in  1444  after  an  absence  of  twenty-five  years. 
He  related  his  adventures  to  Poggm  Bracciolini,  secretary  to  Pope 
Eugcnius  IV.;  and  the  narrative  contains  much  interesting  infor- 
mation. One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Italian  travellers  was 
Ludovico  di  Vartbema,  who  left  his  native  land  in  150a.  He  went 
to  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  for  the  sake  of  visiting  the  holy  cities  became 
a  Mahommi-daiu  He  was  the  first  European  who  gave  an  account 
of  the  interior  of  Yemen.  He  afterwards  visited  and  described 
many  places  in  IVrsia,  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  returning 
to  Europe  in  a  Portuguese  ship  after  an  absence  of  five  years. 

In  the  iSth  century  the  time  was  approaching  when  tne  discovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Gooa  Hope  was  to  widen  the  scope  of  geographical 
enterprise.  This  great  event  was prcctxlcd  by  the  general 
utilization  in  Europe  of  the  polarity  of  tne  magnetic 
needle  in  the  construction  of  the  mariner's  compass. 
Portugal  took  the  lead  along  this  new  path,  and  foremost 
MM#Ica«  •niong  her  pioneers  stands  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator 
/ZvMMr  (*394-M6o),  who  was  a  patron  both  of  exploration  and 
.*"T*  **'  '***  study  of  geographical  theory.  The  great  westward 
projection  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  islands  to  the  north-west 
of  that  continent,  were  the  principal  scene  of  the  work  of  the  mariners 
sent  out  at  his  expense;  out  his  object  was  to  push  onward  and 
reach  India  from  the  Atlantic  The  progress  of  oiscovery  received 
a  check  on  his  death,  but  only  for  a  time.  In  ia63  Pedro  de  Cintra 
extended  Portuguese  exploration  along  the  African  coast  and  dis- 
coverod  Sierra  Leone.  Fernan  Gomez  followed  in  1460,  and  opened 
trade  with  the  Gold  Coast ;  and  in  1484  Diogo  C3o  discovered  the 
mou  t  h  of  the  Congo.  The  king  of  Portugal  next  despatched  Bartolo- 
meu  Diaz  in  i486  to  continue  discoveries  southwards ;  while,  in  the 
following  year,  he  sent  Pedro  de  CovilhSo  and  Aflonso  de  Payva 
to  discover  the  cou ntry  of  Prester  John.  Diaz  succeeded  in  rounaing 
the  southern  point  of  Africa,  which  he  named  Cabo  Tormentoso — the 
Cape  of  Storms — but  King  JoSo  II..  foreseeing  the  realization  of  the 
long-sought  passage  to  India,  i^ve  it  the  stimulating  and  enduring 
name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Payva  died  at  Cairo ;  but  CovilhAo. 
having  heard  that  a  Christun  ruler  reigned  in  the  mountains  of 
Ethiopia,  penetrated  into  Abyssinia  in  1^90.  He  delivered  the  letter 
whkh  Joio  II.  had  addressed  to  Prester  John  to  the  Negus  Akxandcr 
of  Abyssinia,  but  he  was  detained  by  that  prince  and  never  allowed 
to  leave  the  country.  <  • 
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The  Portuguese,  folkwing  the  lead  of  Prince  Henry,  continued  to 
look  for  the  road  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  same 
end  was  sought  by  Christopher  Columbus,  folbwing  the  p«iL,-n„ 
suggestion  of  Toscanelli,  and  under-estimating  the  dia- 
meter  of  the  globe,  b)r  sailing  due  west.  The  voyages  of  Columbus 
(1493^1498)  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  and  North 
America  which  barred  the  way  to  the  Far  East.  In  14^93  the  pope, 
Alexander  VI.,  issued  a  bull  instituting  the  famous  "  line  of  demar- 
cation "  running  from  N.  to  S.  100  leagues  W.  of  the  Azores,  to  the 
west  of  which  tne  Spaniards  were  authorized  to  explore  and  to  the 
east  of  which  the  Portuguese  received  the  monopoly  of  discovery. 
The  direct  line  of  Portuguese  expk>ration  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  Cape  route  to  Indua  by  Vasco  da  Gama  (1498).  and  in  1500 
to  the  independent  discovery  of  South  America  by  Pedro  Alvarez 
Cabral.  Tne  voyages  of  Columbus  and  of  Vasco  oa  Gama  were  so 
important  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  their  results  in  this  place. 
See  Columbus,  CHRisToruBR:  Gama,  Vasco  da. 

The  three  voya^  of  Vasco  da  Gama  (who  died  on  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  at  Cochin,  in  1524)  revolutionized  the  commerce  of  the 
East.  Until  then  the  Venetians  held  the  carrying  trade  y^L^^m 
of  India,  which  was  brought  bv  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Red     ^!z^ 


aca  into  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  Venetians  receiving  the 
products  of  the  East  at  Alexandria  and  Beirut  and  aistributing 
them  over  Europe.  This  commerce  was  a  great  source  of  wealtn 
to  Venice;  but  after  the  discovery  of  the  new  passage  round  the 
Cape,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Portuguese,-  the  trade  of  the  East 
passed  into  other  hands. 

The  discoveries  of  Columbus  awakened  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in 
Spain  which  continued  in  full  force  for  a  century;  adventurer! 
flocked  eagerly  across  the  Atlantic,  and  discovery  followed  ^^ 
discovery  in  fapid  succession.  Many  of  the  companions  T^ 
of  Columbus  continued  his  work.  Vicente  Yaflez  Pinzon 
in  1500  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  In  the  same 
year  Alonso  dc  Ojeda.  accompanied  by  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  from  whose 
maps  we  learn  much  of  the  discoveries  of  the  16th  centuiv  navi- 
gators, and  by  a  Florentine  named  Amerigo  Vespucci,  touched  the 
coast  of  South  America  somewhere  near  Surinam,  following  the  shore 
as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo.  Vespucci  afterwards  made  three 
voyages  to  the  Brazilian  coast;  and  in  150^  he  wrote  an  account 
of  his  four  voyages,  which  was  widely  circulated,  and  became  the 
moans  of  procuring  for  its  author  at  tne  hands  of  the  cartographer 
Waldsccmiiller  in  1507  the  disproportionate  distinction  of  giving  his 
name  to  the  whole  continent.  In  150S  Alonso  de  Ojeda  obtained  the 
government  of  the  coast  of  South  America  from  Cabo  dc  la  Vela 
to  the  Gulf  of  Daricn;  Ojeda  landed  at  Cartapiena  in  1510,  and 
sustained  a  defeat  from  the  natives,  in  which  his  lieutenant,  Juan 
dc  la  Cosa,  was  killed.  After  another  reverse  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Daricn  Ojeda  returned  to  Hispaniolaand  died  there.  The 
Spaniards  in  the  Culf  of  Daricn  were  left  by  Ojeda  under  the  com- 
mand of  Francisco  Pizarro,  the  future  conqueror  of  Pteru.  After 
suffering  much  from  famine  and  disease.  Pizarro  resolved  to  leave, 
and  embarked  the  survivors  in  small  vessels,  but  outside  the  harbour 
they  met  a  ship  whkrh  proved  to  be  that  of  Martin  Fernandez  Enciso, 
Oicda's  partner,  coming  with  provisions  and  reinforcements.  One 
of  the  crew  of  Endso's  ship,  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa,  the  future  dis- 
coverer of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  induced  his  commander  to  form  a 
settlement  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  The  soldien 
became  discontented  and  deposed  Enciso,  who  was  a  man  of  learning 
and  an  accomplished  cosmo^rapher.  His  work  Suma  de  Ceogrofia, 
which  was  printed  in  1519,  is  the  first  Spanish  book  which  gives  an 
account  of  America,  vasco  Nufiez.  the  new  commander,  entered 
upon  a  career  of  conquest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Daricn,  ii^hich 
ended  in  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  a5th  of  September 
1513.  Vasco  Nufiez  was  beheaded  in  1517  by  Pcdrarias  qc  Avila, 
who  was  sent  out  to  supersede  him.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  that  could  have  happened  to  South  America;  for  the 
discoverer  of  the  South  sea  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  with  a  little 
fleet  into  his  unknown  ocean,  and  a  humane  and  judicious  man'would 
probably  have  been  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  instead  of  the  cruel  and 
Ignorant  Pizarro.  In  the  year  1519  Panama  was  founded  by 
Pedrarias;  and  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro  followed  a  few  years 
afterwards.  Hernan  Cortes  overran  and  conquered  M^co  from 
1518  to  1521,  and  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Guatemala  by 
Alvarado,  the  invasion  of  Florida  oy  De  Soto,  and  of  Nueva  Granada 
by  Quesada,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  first  detailed  account 
of  the  west  coast  of  South  America  was  written  by  a  keenly  observant 
old  soldier.  Pedro  de  Cieza  de  Leon,  who  was  travelling  in  South 
America  from  1533  to  1550,  and  published  his  story  at  Seville 
in  1^53. 

The  great  desire  of  the  Spanish  government  at  that  time  was 
to  find  a  westward  route  to  the  Moluccas.  For  this  purpose  Juan 
Diaz  de  SoHs  was  despatched  in  October  1515.  and  in 

tanuary  1516  he  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la 
lata.  He  was,  however,  killed  by  the  natives,  and  hb 
ships  returned.  In  the  following  year  the  Portuguese  Ferdtnando 
Macalhies,  familbrty  known  as  Magellan,  laid  Mfore  Charles  V., 
at  Valladolid,  a  scheme  for  reaching  the  Spice  Islands  by  sailing 
westward.  He  started  on  the  aist  of  September  1519,  entered  the 
strait  which  now  bears  his  luime  in  October  1520.  worked  his  way 
through  between  Patagonia  and  Ticrra  del  Fucgo.  and  entered  00 
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the  vast  PiKific  which  he  croMed  without  ^httntf  «i^  of  its  in- 
numeiable  island  groups.  This  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  of 
the  voyages  which  followed  from  the  impulse  of  Prince  Henry,  and  it 
was  rendered  possible  only  by  the  magnificent  courage  of  the  com- 
mander  in  spite  of  rebellion,  mutiny  and  starvation.  It  was  the 
6th  of  Marcn  1521  when  he  reached  the  Ladrone  Islands.  Thence 
Magellan  proceeded  to  the  Philippines,  and  there  his  career  ended 
in  an  unimportant  encounter  with  hostile  natives.  E\Tntually  a 
Biscayan  named  Sebastian  del  Cano,  sailing  home  by  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reached  San  Lucar  in  command  of  the  **  Vic* 
tona  "  on  the  6tn  of  September  1522,  with  eighteen  survivors: 
this  one  ship  of  the  squadron  which  sailed  on  the  quest  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  Del  Cano 
was  received  with  great  distinction  oy  the  emperor,  who  granted 
him  a  glci>e  for  his  crest,  and  the  motto  Primus  ctrcumdeduti  mte. 
■>^  While    the    Spaniards    were    circunmavigating    the 

^yr!.^      world  and  completing  their  knowledge  of  the  coasts  of 
Ah^mmt  Central  and  South  America,  the  Portuguese  were  actively 
11^  g^  engaged  on  similar  work  as  regards  Africa  and  the  East 
Inaies. 

With  Abyssinia  the  mIsMon  of  CovilhSo  led  to  further  intercourse. 
In  April  1520  Vasco  da  Gama,  as  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  took  a  fleet 
into  the  Red  sea,  and  bnded  an  embassy  consisting  of  Dom  Rodriguez 
de  Lima  and  Father  Francisco  Alvares,  a  priest  whose  detailed  narra- 
tive is  the  earliest  and  not  the  least  interesting  account  we  possess 
of  Abyssinia.  It  was  not  until  1526  that  the  enibassy  was  dismissed ; 
and  not  many  yeajp  afterwards  the  negus  entreated  the  help  of  the 
Portuguese  against  Mahommedan  invaders,  and  the  viceroy  sent  an 
expeditionary  force,  commanded  by  his  brother  Cristoforo  da  Gama, 
with  4«>  musketeers.  Da  Gama  was  taken  prisoner  and  killed,  but 
his  followers  enabled  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia  to  regain  their 
power,  and  a  Jesuit  mission  remained  in  the  country.  Tne  Portu- 
guese also  established  a  close  connexion  with  the  kingdom  of  Congo 
on  the  west  side  of  Africa,  and  obtained  much  information  respecting 
the  interior  of  the  continent.  Duarte  Lopes,  a  Portuguese  settled 
in  the  country,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome  by  the  king  of  Congo, 
and  Pope  Sixtus  V.  caused  him  to  recount  to  his  chamberlain, 
Felipe  Pigafetta,  all  he  had  learned  during  the  nine  years  he  had  been 
in  Africa,  from  1578  to  1587.  This  narrative,  under  the  title  of 
DfScri^ioH  of  ike  Kinidom  of  Congo,  was  published  at  Rome  by 
Pigafetta  in  159 1.  A  map  was  attached  on  which  several  great 
equatorial  lakes  are  shown,  and  the  empire  of  Monomwezi  or  Un- 
yamwezi  is  laid  down.  The  most  valuable  work  on  Africa  about 
this  time  is,  however,  that  written  by  the  Moor  Leo  Africanus  in 
the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century.  Leo  travelled  extensively  in 
the  north  and  west  of  Africa,  and  was  eventually  taken  by  pirates 
and  sold  to  a  master  who  presented  him  to  Pope  Leo  X.  At  the 
pope's  desire  he  translated  his  work  on  Africa  into  Italian. 

In  Further  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  the  Portuguese 
acquired  predominating  influence  at  sea,  establishing  factories  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  in  the  Persian  Gulf ,  at  Malacca,  and  in  the  Spice 
Islands,  and  extending  their  commercial  enterprises  from  the  Red 
sea  to  China.  Their  missionaries  were  received  at  the  court  of 
Akbar,  and  Benedict  Goes,  a  native  of  the  Azores,  was  despatched 
on  a  journey  overland  from  Agra  to  China.  He  started  m  1603, 
and,  after  traversing  the  least-known  parts  of  Central  Asia,  he 
reached  the  confines  of  China.    He  appears  to  have  ascended  from 


Cathay  he  found  heaven." 

The  activity  and  love  of  adventure,  which  became  a  passion  for 
two  or  three  generations  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  spread  to  other 
BBmttah  countries.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age;  and  England. 
SJ^^rf  Holland  and  France  were  fired  by  it.  English  enterprise 
fig^Qc^  was  first  aroused  by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  father 
and  son,  who  came  from  Venice  and  settled  at  Bristol 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The  Cabots  received  a  patent  in  1496, 
empowering  them  to  seek  unknown  lands;  and  John  Cabot  cfis- 
covcred  Newfoundland  and  part  of  the  coast  of  America.  Sebastian 
afterwards  made  a  voyage  to  Rio  dc  la  Plata  in  the  service  of  Spain, 
but  he  returned  to  England  in  1548  and  received  a  pension  from 
Edward  VI.  At  his  suggestion  a  voyage  was  undertaken  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-east  passase  to  Cathay,  with  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
as  captain-general  of  the  fleet  and  Richard  ChaiKcIlor  as  pilot- 
major.  They  sailed  in  May  1553,  but  Willoughby  and  all  his  crew 
perished  on  the  Lapland  coast.  Chancellor,  however,  was  more 
fortunate.  He  reached  the  White  Sea.  performed  the  journey 
overland  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  founder  ct  the  trade  between  Russia  and  England. 
He  returned  to  Archangel  and  brought  his  ship  back  in  safety  to 
England.  On  a  second  voyage,  in  1556.  Chancellor  was  drowned; 
and  three  subsequent  voyages,  led  by  Stephen  Burrough.  Arthur 
Pet  and  Charles  Jackman,  in  small  craft  of  50  tons  and  under, 
carried  on' an  examination  of  the  straits  which  lead  into  the  Kara 
sea. 

The  French  fdlowed  closely  on  the  track  of  John  Cabot,  and 
Norman  and  Breton  fishermen  frequented  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century.  In  1^2^  Francis  1.  sent 
Giovanni  da  Verazzano  of  Florence  on  an  expedition  of  discovery 


to  the  coast  of  North  America;  and  tbf  detaila  of  hu  voyage  wtn 
embodied  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  king  of  France  fron 
Dieppe,  in  July  152a.  In  1534  Jacques  Cartier  set  out  to  continue 
the  discoveries  of  Verazzano,  and  visited  Newfoundland  and  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  In  the  following  year  he  made  another 
voyage,  discovered  the  island  of  Anticosti,  and  ascended  the  St 
Lawrence  to  Hochelaga,  now  Montreal.  He  returned,  after  passing 
two  winten  in  Canada;  and  on  another  occasion  he  also  failed  to 
establish  a  colony.  Admiral  de  Coligny  made  several  unsocceaoful 
endeavoura  to  form  a  colony  in  Tlorida  under  Jean  Ribault 
of  Dieppe,  Ren6  de  Laudonni^re  and  others,  but  the  aettlers 
were  furiously  assailed  by  the  Spaniards  aod.4be  attempt  wms 
abandoned. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  famous  for  the  gallant  lenterpnaes  that 
were  undertaken  by  sea  and  land  to  discover  and  bring  to  light  the 
unknown  parts  of  the  earth.  The  great  promoter  of  JJ^^ 
«K>graphk:al  discovery  in  the  Elizabethan  period  was  ^^^^ 
Kicnard  Hakluyt  (i5S3~i6i6),  who  was  active  in  the  for-  ^g^ 
mation  of  the  two  companies  for  colonizing  Virginia  in 
1606;  and  devoted  hn  life  to  encouragins  and  recording  stnular 
undertakings.  He  published  much,  and  kat  nuny  valuable  pajpcra 
at  hb  death,  most  of  which,  together  with  many  other  narratives, 
were  published  in  1622  in  the  great  work  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Purcfaaa, 
entitled  Hakluytta  Posthumus,  or  Purckas  kis  Piltrimes. 

It  is  from  these  works  that  our  knowledge  of  the  gallant  deeds  of 
the  English  and  other  explorera  of  the  Euzabetnan  age  ia  mainly 
deriveoT  The  great  and  splendidly  illustrated  collections  of  voyases 
and  travels  of  Theodorus  de  Bry  and  Hulsius  served  a  similar  usaul 
purpose  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  One  important  object  of 
English  maritime  adventurere  of  those  days  was  to  discover  a  route 
to  Cathay  by  the  north-west,  a  second  was  to  settle  Virginia,  an4  a 
third  was  to  raid  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  Nor 
was  the  trade  to  Muscovy  and  Turkey  neglected;  while  latterly 
a  resolute  and  successful  attempt  was  made  to  establish  direct 
commercial  relations  with  India. 

The  conception  of  the  north-western  route  to  Cathay  now  leads 
the  stoty  of  exploration,  for  the  first  time  as  far  as  important  and 
sustained  efforts  are  concerned,  towards  the  Arctic  seas.  This  part 
of  the  story  u  fully  told  under  the  heading  of  Polar  Rbgioxs,  and 
only  the  names  of  Martin  Frobisher  (1576),  lohn  Davis  (lJS8s)» 
Henry  Hudson  (1607)  and  William  Baffin  (1616)  need  be  mentioned 
here  in  order  to  preserve  the  complete  conspectus  of  the  history  of 
discoveiy.  The  Dutch  emulated  the  British  in  the  Arctic  seas  durins 
this  period,  directing  their  efforts  mainly  towards  the  discovery  of 
a  north-east  passage  round  the  northern  end  eH  Novaya  Zemlya ; 
and  William  Barents  or  Barcndfez  (IS94~I597)  **  the  most  famous 
name  in  this  connexion,  his  boat  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Novaya 
Zemlya  after  losing  his  ship  and  wintering  in  a  high  latitude,  being 
one  of  the  most  remarjcable  achievements  in  polar  annals. 

Many  English  voyages  were  also  made  to  Guinea  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  twice  Enjglish  vessels  followed  in  the  track  of  Magdian, 
and  circumnavigated  the  globe.  In  1577  Francis  Drake,  who  had 
previously  servra  with  Hawkins  in  the  West  Indies,  undertook  his 
celebrated  voyage  round  the  world.  Reaching  the  Pacific  thrmigh 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  Drake  proceeded  northward  along  the  west 
coast  of  America,  resolved  to  attempt  the  discovery  of'  a  northeni 
passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  The  coast  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Califomian  peninsula  to  Cape  Mendocino 
had  been  discovered  by  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo  and  Francisco  de 
UUoa  in  15^9.  Drake  s  discoveries  extended  from  Cape  Mendocino 
to  48*  N.,  in  which  latitude  he  gave  up  his  quest,  sailed  across  the 
Pacific  and  reached  the  Philippine  Islands,  returning  home  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1580. 

Thomas  Cavendish,  emulous  of  Drake's  example,  fitted  out  three 
vessels  for  an  expedition  to  the  South  sea  in  1586.  He  took  the 
same  route  as  Drake  along  the  west 'coast  of  America.  From  Cape 
San  Lucas  Cavendish  steered  across  the  Pacific,  seeing  no  land  until 
he  reached  the  Ladrone  Islands.  He  returned  to  Ei^land  ia  15&8. 
The  third  English  voyage  into  the  Pacific  was  not  so  fortunate. 
Sir  Richard  Hawkins  ( 1 593)  on  reaching  the  bay  of  Atacames,  ia  i  *  N. 
in  1594,  was  attaclod  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  and.  after  a  desperate 
naval  engagement,  was  forced  to  surrender.  Hawkins  d«:Ured 
his  object  to  be  discovery  and  the  survey  of  unknown  lands,  and 
his  voyage,  though  terminating  in  disaster,  bore  good  fruit.  Th» 
Observations  of  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  in  his  Voyan  into  the  South  Sea^ 

Sublishcd  in  1622,  are  very  valuable.  It  was  long  before  another 
Iritish  ship  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Sir  John  Narborough  took 
two  ships  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  in  1670  and  touched  on 
the  coast  of  Chile,  but  it  was  not  untiri68s  that  Dampier  sailed  over 
the  part  of  the  Pacific  where  Hawkins  met  hts  defeat. 

Tne  exploring  enterprise  of  the  Spanish  nation  did  not  wane 
after  the  conquest  of  rem  and  Mexico,  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
vast  empire  of  the  Indies.  It  was  spurred  into  renewed  activity 
by  the  audacity  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by 
the  appearance  of  Drake,  Cavendish  and  Richard  Hawkins  ia  the 
Pacific. 

In  the  interior  of  South  America  the  Spanish  conqueron  had 
explored  the  region  of  the  Andes  from  the  isthmus  of  Panama  to 
Chile.  Pedro  ae  Valdivia  in  1540  made  an  e]q)edition  into  the 
country  of  the  Araucanian  Indians  of  Chile,  and  was  the  first  to 
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explore  the  eaitern  base  of  the  Andes  in  what  is  now  Argentine 
Patagonia.  In  1541  Francisco  de  Oiellana  discovered  the  whole 
course  of  the  Amaxon  from  its  source  in  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic 
A  second  voyage  on  the  Amason  was  made  In  1561  bv  the  mad  pirate 
Lope  de  Aguirre;  but  it  was  not  until  1639  that  a  full  account  was 
written  of  the  great  river  bv  Father  Crlstoval  de  Acufla,  who  ascended 
it  from  its  mouth  and  reached  the  city  of  Quito. 

The  voyage  of  Drake  across  the  Pacific  was  preceded  by  that  of 
Alvaro  de  Mendafia,  who  was  despatched  from  Peru  in  1567  to 
m^^m^f^  discover  the  great  Antarctic  continent  which  was  believed 
mlZzr"^  to  extend  far  northward  into  the  South  sea,  the  search 
f^L  for  which  now  became  one  of  the  leading  motives  of 
exploration.  After  a  voyage  of  eighty  days  across  the 
Pacific,  Menda&a  discovered  the  Solomon  Islands;  and  the  expedi- 
tion returned  in  safctv  to  Callao.  The  appearance  of  Drake  on 
the  Peruvian  coast  led  to  an  expedition  heme  fitted  out  at  Callao, 
to  so  in  chase  of  him,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Sarmiento.  He 
sailed  from  Callao  in  October  1579,  and  made  a  careful  survey  of 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  with  the  object  of  fortifying  that  entrance 
to  the  South  sea.  The  colony  which  he  afterwards  took  out  from 
Spain  was  a  complete  failure^  and  is  only  remembered  now  from  the 
nArne  of  "  Port  Famine,"  which  Cavendish  gave  to  the  site  at  which 
he  found  the  starving  remnant  of  Sarmicnto's  settlers.  In  June 
159s  Mendafia  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Peru  in  command  of  a  second 
expedition  to  colonize  the  Solomon  Isbnds.  After  discovering  the 
Marquesas,  he  reached  the  island  of  Santa  Cnu  of  evil  memory, 
where  he  and  many  of  the  settlers  died.  His  young  widow  took 
comnund  of  the  survivors  and  brought  them  safely  to  Manila. 
The  viceroys  of  Peru  still  persevered  tn  their  attempts  to  plant  a 
colony  in  the  hypothetical  southern  continent.  ^ Pedro  Fcrnandex 
de  Quiros,  who  was  pilot  under  Mendafia  and  Luis  Vacs  dc  Torres, 
were  sent  in  command  o(  two  ships  to  continue  the  work  of  explora- 
tion. They  sailed  from  Callao  in  December  1605,  and  discovered 
several  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  group.  Thcv  anchored  in  a  bay 
of  a  large  island  which  Quiros  named  "  Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo. 
From  this  place  Quiros  returned  to  America,  but  Torres  continued 
the  voyaffc,  passed  through  the  strait  between  Australia  and  New 
Guinea  which  bears  his  name,  and  explored  and  mapped  the  southern 
and  eastern  coasts  of  New  Guinea. 

The  Portuguese,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  (1578- 
1640),  were  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  their  enterprise  was 
to  some  extent  damped :  but  their  missionaries  extended  geographical 
knowledge  in  Africa.  Father  Francisco  Pacz  acquired  great  influence 
in  Abyssinia,  and  explored  its  highlands  from  1600  to  1623.  Fathers 
Mendez  ami  Lobo  traversed  the  deserts  between  the  coast  of  the 
Red  sea  and  the  mountains,  became  acquainted  with  Lake  Tsana, 


and  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nile  in  1634-16^ 

But  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese  was  mainly  devoted  to  vain 
attempts  to  maintain  their  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  India  against 
p.  ^,  ^  the  powerful  rivalry  of  the  English  and  Dutch.  The 
fsT OMf  English  enterprises  were  persevering,  continuous  and 
^^  successful.  James  Lancaster  made  a  voyage  to  the  I  ndian 
Ocean  from  imi  to  1594;  and  in  1599  the  merchants  and  adven- 
turers of  LonoTon  resolved  to  form  a  company,  with  the  object  of 
establbhing  a  trade  with  the  East  Indies.  On  the  31st  of  December 
1599  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  charter  of  incorporation  to  the 
East  India  Company,  and  Sir  James  Lancaster,  one  of  the  directors. 
was  appointed  gefieral  of  their  first  fleet.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Jonn  Davis,  the  great  Arctic  navigator,  as  pilot-major.  This 
voyage  was  eminently  successful.  The  ships  touched  at  Achin  in 
Sumatra  and  at  Java,  returning  with  full  ladings  of  pepper  in  1603. 
The  second  voyage  was  commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Micfdieton;  but 
it  was  in  the  tnira  voyage,  under  Keciinge  and  Hawkins,  that  the 
mainland  of  India  was  first  reached  in  1607.  Captain  Hawkins 
landed  at  Surat  and  travelled  overland  to  Agra,  passing  some  time 
at  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul.  In  the  voyage  of  Sir  Edward 
Michelbome  in  1605.  John  Davis  lost  his  life  ina  fignt  with  a  Japanese 
junk.  The  eighth  voyage,  led  by  Captain  Saris,  extended  the 
operations  of  the  company  to  Japan;  and  in  1613  the  Japanese 
government  granted  privileges  to  the  company;  but  the  British 
retired  in  1633.  aiving  up  tneir  factory.  The  chief  result  of  this 
early  intereourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  wasthe  interesting 
series  of  letters  written  by  William  Adams  from  161 1  to  161 7.  From 
the  tenth  voyaae  of  the  East  India  Companv,  commanded  by 
Capuin  Best,  wno  left  England  in  16 1 3,  dates  the  establishment  of 
permanent  British  factories  on  the  coast  oi  India.  It  was  Captain 
Best  who  secured  a  regular  firman  for  trade  from  the  Great  MoguL 
From  that  time  a  fleet  was  despatched  every  year,  and  the  company's 
operations  greatly  increased  eeographidl  knowledge  of  India 
and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  British  visits  to  Eastern  countries, 
at  this  time,  were  not  confined  to  the  voyages  of  the  company. 
Journeys  were  also  made  by  land.  and.  among  others,  the  enter- 
taining author  of  the  Crudities,  Thomas  Coryate.  of  Odcombe  in 
Somersetshire,  wandered  on  foot  from  France  to  India,  and  died 
(1617)  in  the  company's  factory  at  SuraK  In  1561  Anthony  Jcnkin- 
son  arrived  in  Persia  with  a  letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  shah. 
He  travelled  through  Russia  to  Bokhara,  and  returned  by  the 
Caspian  and  .Volga.  In  1579  Christopher  Burroughs  built  a  ship 
at  Nizhniy  Novgorod  and  traded  across  the  Caspian  to  Baku;  and 
ia  1598  Sir  Aatbooy.juid  Robert  Shirley  arrived  in  Persia,  and 


Robert  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  shah  to  Europe  as  his  ambassador. 
He  was  followed  by  a  Spanish  mission  under  Garcia  de  Silva,  who 
wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his  travels;  and  to  Sir  Dormer 
Cotton's  mission,  in  1628,  we  are  indebted  for  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's 
charming  narrative.  In  like  manner  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  mission 
to  India  resulted  not  only  in  a  large  collection  of  valuable  reports 
and  letters  of  hb  own.  but  also  in  the  detailed  account  of  his  chaplain- 
Terry.  But  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  traveller  in  the  East, 
during  the  17th  century,  was  the  German,  Engelbrecht  Kaempfer. 
who  accompanied  an  embassy  to  Persia,  in  1684.  and  was  afterwards 
a  surgeon  tn  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  He 
was  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  India  and  Java,  and  resided  for  more  than 
twoycars  in  Japan,  of  which  he  wrote  a  history. 

The  Dutch  nation,  as  soon  as  it  was  emancipated  from  Spanish 
tyranny,  tlisplayed  an  amount  of  enterprise,  which,  for  a  long  time, 
was  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  British.  The  Arctic  voyages  ,^.  - 
of  Barents  were  qukkly  followed  by  the  establishment  of  zHSlT 
a  Dutch  East  India  Company;  and  the  Dutch,  ousting  {S!2!i7Ka 
the  Portuguese,  not  only  establifUicd  factories  on  the  'umlI^H. 
mainland  of  India  and  in  Japan,  but  acquired  a  preponder-  ■*■——• 
ating  influence  throughout  the  Malay  Archipelago.  In  1583  Jan 
Hugen  van  Linschotcn  made  a  voyage  to  Inaia  with  a  Portuguese 
fleet,  and  his  full  and  graphic  descriptions  of  India,  Africa.  China 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago  must  have  been  of  no  small  use  to  his 
countrymen  in  their  distant  voyages.  The  first  of  the  Dutch  Indian 
voyages  was  performed  by  ships  which  sailed  in  April  1595,  and 
rounded  the  Csfpe  of  Good  Hope.  A  second  large  Dutch  fleet  sailed 
in  I598;  and,  so  eager  was  the  republic  to  extend  her  commerce 
over  the  world  that  another  fleet,  consisting  of  five  ships  of  Rotter- 
dam, was  sent  in  the  same  year  by  way  of  Magellan's  Strait,  under 
Jacob  Mahu  as  admiral,  with  William  Adams  as  pilot.  Mahu  died 
on  the  passage  out,  and  was  succeeded  by  Simon  de  Cordes,  who 
was  killed  on  the  coast  of  Chile.  In  September  1509  the  fleet  had 
entered  the  Pacific  The  ships  were  then  steered  direct  for  Japan, 
and  anchored  off  Bungo  in  April  i6oa  In  the  same  year,  1598,  a 
third  expedition  was  despatched  under  Oliver  van  Noort,  a  native 
of  Utrecht,  but  the  voyage  contributed  nothing  to  geography.  The 
Dutch  Company  in  1614  again  resolved  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Moluccas 
by  the  westward  route,  and  Joris  Spilbcrgen  was  appointed  to  the 
command  as  admiral,  with  a  commission  from  the  StatesSCeneraL 
He  was  furnished  with  four  ships  of  Amsterdam,  two  of  Rotterdam 
and  one  from  Zeeland.  On  the  6th  of  May  16 15  Spilbergen  entered 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Chile 
and  Peru,  defeating  the  Spanish  fleet  in  a  naval  engagement  off 
ChUca.  After  plundering  Payta  and  making  reautsitionsat  Acapuko, 
the  Dutch  fleet  crossed  the  Pacific  and  reached  the  Moluccas  in 
March  1616. 

The  Dutch  now  resolved  to  discover  a  passage  into  the  Picific 
to  the  south  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  insular  nature  of  which  had 
been  ascertained  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  vessels  fitted  out  for 
this  purpose  were  the  "  Eendracht."  of  360  tons,  commanded  by 
Jacob  Lemaire.  and  the  "  Hoom."  of  110  tons,  under  Willem 
Schouten.  They  sailed  from  the  Texel  on  the  lath  of  June  1615, 
and  by  the  30th  of  January  1616  they  were  south  of  tKe  entrance 
of  Magellan's  Strait.  Passing^  throueh  the  strait  of  Lemaire  they 
came  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Tierra  del  Fueeo,  which  was 
named  Cape  Horn,  in  honour  of  the  town  of  Hoom  in  West  Friesland, 
of  which  bchouten  was  a  native.  They  passed  the  cape  on  the  31st 
of  January,  encountering  the  usual  westerly  winds.  Tne  great  merit 
of  this  discovery  of  a  second  passage  into  the  South  sea  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  accidental  or  unforeseen,  but  was  due  to  the 
sagacity  of  those  who  designed  the  voyage.  On  the  ist  of  March 
the  Dutch  fleet  sighted  the  island  of  luan  Fernandez;  and,  having 
crossed  the  Pacific,  the  explorers  safled  alone  the  north  coast  01 
New  Guinea  and  arrived  at  the  Moluccas  on  tae  17th  of  September 
1616. 

There  were  levcnl  eariy  iodkations  of  the  existence  of  the  great 
Australian  continent,  and  the  Dutch  endeavoured  to  obtain  further 
knowledge  concerning  the  country  and  its  extent;  but  only  its 
northern  and  western  coasts  had  Dcen  visited  before  the  time  <A 
Governor  van  Diemen.  Dirk  Hartog  had  been  on  the  west  coast 
in  latitude  36*  30^  Sw  in  1616.  Plelsert  struck  on  a  reef  called  "  Hout- 
man's  Abrolhos  "  on  the  4th  of  Jul^e  1639.  In  1697  the  Dutch 
captain  Vlamingh  landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Australu,  then  called 
New  Holland,  in  31  *  43'  S.,  and  named  the  Swan  river  from  the  black 
swans. he  discovered  there.  In  1643  the  governor  and  council  of 
Batavia  fitted  out  two  ships  to  prosecute  the  discovery  of  the  south 
land,  then  believed  to  be  part  of  a  vast  Antarctic  continent,  and 
entrusted  the  command  to  Captaun  Abd  Jansen  Tasman.  This 
voyage  proved  to  be  the  roost  important  to  geography  that  had  been 
undertaken  since  the  first  dreumnavintion  01  the  globe.  Tasman 
sailed  from  Batavia  in  1643,  and  on  the  34th  of  November  sighted 
high  land  in  43*  30'  S.,  which  was  named  van  Diemcn's  Land,  and 
after  landing  there  proceeded  to  the  discovery  of  the  western  coast 
of  New  Zealand ;  at  first  called  Staten  Land,  and  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Antarctic  continent  from' which  this  voyage  proved 
New  Holland  to  be  separated.  He  then  rcaclMKl  Tongatabu,  one 
of  the  Friendly  Islands  of  Cook;  and  returned  by  the  north  coast 
of  New  Guinea  to  Batavia.  In  1644  Tasman  made  a  aecood  voyage 
to  effect  a  fuller  discovery  of  New  Guinea. 
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The  French  directed  their  enterprise  more  in  the  direction  of 
North  America  than  of  the  Indies.  One  of  their  most  distinguished 
PnaOt  la    ^plorers  was  Samuel  Champlatn,  a  captain  in  the  navy, 


of  which  he  made  a  very  large  addition. 

The  principles  and  methods  of  surveying  and  position  finding 
had  by  this  time  become  well  advanced,  and  the  most  remarkable 
Mhtttm-  example  of  the  early  application  of  these  imfvovements 
art»«  In  is  to  be  found  in  the  survey  of  China  by  Jesuit  missionaries. 
lAvflMt  They  first  prepared  a  map  of  the  country  round  Peking, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  emperor  Kang-hi,  and, 
being  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  the  Europ&in  method  of  survev* 
ing,  he  resolved  to  have  a  survey  made  of  the  whole  empire  on  the 
same  principles.  This  great  work  was  begun  in  July^  1708,  and  the 
completed  maps  were  presented  to  the  emperor  in  17 18.  The 
records  preserved  in  eacn  city  were  examined,  topographical  infor- 
mation was  diligently  collected,  and  the  Jesuit  fathers  checked  their 
triangulation  by  mendian  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  pole  star  and  by  a 
system  of  remcasurcments.  The  result  was  a  more  accurate  map  of 
China  than  existed,  at  that  time,  of  any  country  in  Europe.  Kan^^-hi 
next  ordered  a  similar  map  to  be  made  of  Tioct.  the  survey  bcmg 
executed  by  two  lamas  who  were  carefully  trained  as  surveyors 
by  the  Jesuits  at  Peking.  From  these  surveys  were  constructed 
the  well-known  maps  which  were  forwarded  to  Duhalde,  and  which 
D'AnviUe  utilized  for  his  atlas. 

Several  EurocK»n  missionaries  had  previously  found  their  way 
from  India  to  Tibet.  Antonio  Andrada,  in  1624,  was  the  first 
Ttf  Uth  European  to  enter  Tibet  since  the  visit  of  Friar  Odoric 
etaUtry,  ***  'i^S*  The  next  jOurncy  was  that  of  Fathers  Grucbcr 
and  Dorvillc  about  1660,  who  succeeded  in  ^ssing  from 
China,  through  Tibet,  into  India.  In  1715  Fathers  Desidcri  and 
Frcyre  made  their  way  from  Agra,  across  the  Himalayas,  to  Lhasa, 
and  the  Capuchin  Friar  Orazio  dclla  Pcnna  resided  in  that  city 
from  r735  until  1747.  But  the  most  remarkable  journey  in  this 
direction  was  performed  by  a  Dutch  traveller  named  Samuel  van  dc 
Putte.  He  left  Holland  in  1718,  went  by  land  through  Persia  to 
India,  and  eventually  made  his  way  to  Lhasa,  where  he  resided  for  a 
long  time.  He  went  thence  to  China,  returned  to  Lhasa,  and  was 
in  India  in  time  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  sack  of  Delhi  by  Nadir 
Agi^  Shah  in  1737.    In  1743  he  left  India  and  died  at  Batavia 

on  the  37th  of  September  1745.  The  premature  death 
of  thb  illustrious  traveller  is  the  more  to  be  lamented  because  his 
vast  knowledge  died  with  him.  Two  English  missions  sent  by 
Warren  Hastings  to  Tibet,  one  led  by  George  Bogle  in  1774,  and  the 
other  by  Captain  Turner  in  1783,  complete  Tibetan,  exploration  in 
the  i8tn  century.  ^,.     .. 

From  Persia  much  new  information  was  supplied  by  Jean  Chardin. 

Iean  Tavernier,  Charles  Hamilton,  Jean  de  Thdvcnot  and  Father 
ude  Krusinski,  and  by  English  traders  on  the  Caspian.  In  1738 
ohn  Elton  traded  between  Astrakhan  and  the  Persian  port  of 
Inzelt  on  the  Caspian,  and  undertook  to  build  a  fleet  for  Nadir 
Shah.  Another  English  merchant,  named  Jonas  Hanway.  arrived 
at  Astrabad  from  Russia,  and  travelled  to  the  camp  of  Nadir  at 
Kazvin.  One  lasting  and  valuable  result  of  Hanway's  wanderings 
was  a  charming  book  of  travels.  In  I700  Guillaume  Delisle  pub- 
lished his  map  of  the  continents  of  the  Old  World ;  and  his  successor 
D'Anville  produced  his  map  of  India  in  175a.  D'Anville's  map 
contained  all  that  was  then  known,  but  ten  years  afterwards  Major 
Rennell  began  his  surveying  labours,  which  extended  over  the 
period  from  1763  to  1782.  His  survey  covered  an  area  900  m.  long 
by  300  wide,  from  the  eastcrn.confines  of  Bengal  to  Agra,  and  from 
the  Himalayas  to  Calpi.     Rennell  was  indefatigable  in  collecting 

f;eographical  information;  his  Bengal  atlas  appeared  in  1781,  his 
amous  map  of  India  in  1788  and  the  memoir  in  1793.    Surveys 
were  also  made  along  the  Indian  coasts. 

Arabia  received  very  careful  attention,  m  the  i8th  centuiy, 
from  the  Danish  scientific  mission,  which  included  Carsten  Niebunr 
among  its  members.  Niebuhr  landed  at  Lohcia,  on  the  coast  of 
Yemen,  In  December  1763,  and  went  by  land  to  Sana.  All  the  other 
members  of  the  mission  die<^  but  he  proceeded  from  Mokha  to 
Bombay.  He  then  made  a  journey  through  Persia  and  Syria  to 
Constantinople,  returning*  to  Copenhagen  in  1767.  His  valuable 
work,  the  Description  cf  Arabia,  was  published  in  1772,  and  was 
followed  in  1 774-1 778  by  two  volumes  of  travels  in  Asia.  The  great 
traveller  survived  until  1815,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
James  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  the  contemporary  of  Niebuhr,  was 
equally  devoted  to  Eastern  travel;  and  his  principal  geographical 
^iM».  ^ork  was  the  tracing  of  the  Blue  Nile  from  its  source  to 
^^  its  junction  with  the  White  Nile.  Before  the  death  of 
Bruce  an  African  Association  was  formed,  in  1788,  for  collecting 
information  respecting  the  interior  of  that  continent,  with  Major 
Rennell  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  leading  members.  The  association 
first  employed  John  Ledyard  (who  had  previously  made  an  extra- 
ordinary journey  into  Siberia)  to  cross  Africa  from  east  to  west 
on  the  parallel  of  the  Nicer,  and'  William  Lucas  to  cross  the  Sahara 
to  Fezzan.  Lucas  went  from  Tripoli  to  Mesurata,  obtained  some 
information  respecting  Fezzan  and  returned  in  1789.  One  of  the 
chief  problems  the  association  wished  to  solve  vas  that  of  tht  exist- 


ence and  course  of  the  river  Niger,  which  was  believed  by  some 
authorities  to  be  identical  with  the  Congo.  Mungo  Park,  then  ao 
assistant  surgeon  of  an  Indiaman,  volunteered  his  services,  which 
were  accepted  by  the  association,  and  in  1795  he  succttded  in 
reaching  tne  town  of  Segu  on  the  Niger,  but  was  prevented  from 
continuing  his  journey  to  Timbuktu.  Five  years  later  he  accepted 
an  offer  from  the  government  to  command  an  expedition  int6  the 
interior  of  Africa,  the  plan  being  to  cross  from  the  Gambia  to  the 
Niger  and  descend  the  latter  river  to  the  sea.  After  kaing  most  of 
his  companions  he  himself  and  the  rest  perished  in  a  rapid  on  the 
Ni^er  at  Busa.  having  been  attacked  from  the  shore  by  order  of  a 
chief  who  thought  he  had  not  received  suitable  presents..  His  wotlc, 
however,  had  established  the  fact  that  the  Niger  was  not  identical 
with  the  Congo. 

While  the  British  were  at  work  In  the  direction  of  the  Niger,  the 
Portuguese  were  not  unmindful  of  their  old  exploring  fame.  In 
1798  Dr  F.  J.  M.  de  Lacerda,  an  accomplished  astronomer,  was 
appointed  to  command  a  scientific  expedition  of  discovery  to  the 
north  of  the  Zambesi.  He  started  in  July,  crossed  the  Muchenja' 
Mountains,  and  reached  the  capital  of  the  Cazembe,  where  he  died 
of  fever.  Lacerda  left  a  \'aluable  record  of  his  adventurous  journey ; 
but  with  Mungo  Park  and  Lacerda  the  history  of  African  expl(»ation 
in  the  18th  century  closes. 

In  South  America  scientific  exploration  was  active  during  this 
period.  The  great  geographical  event  of  the  century,  as  regards 
that  continent,  was  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the 
meridian.  The  undertaking'was  proposed  by  the  French 
Academy  as  part  of  an  investigation  with  the  object 
of  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  degree  near  the  equator  and  near  the 
pole  respectively  so  as  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.    A 

commission  "''  '^ — '"  '" ''^' !'''•---•-    ••    •      ■ 

Condamine, 
the  naturalist. 

the  brothers  Ulloa,  as  cciia'djutors.  The  operations  were  carried  on 
during  eight  years  on  a  plain  to  the  south  of  Quito;  and,  in  addition 
to  his  memoir  on  this  memorable  measurement.  La  Condamine 
collected  much  valuable  geographical  information  during^  a  voyage 
down  the  Amazon.  The  arc  measured  was  3"  7'  3"  tn  length; 
and  the  work  consisted  of  two  measured  bases  connected  by  a  scries 
of  triangles,  one  north  and  the  other  south  ci  the  equator,  on  the 
meridian  of  Quito.  Contemporaneously,  in  1738,  Pierre  Louis 
Moreau  de  Maupertuis,  Alexis  Claude  Clairaut,  Charics  Etienne 
Louis  Camus,  Pierre  Charics  Lemonnier  and  the  Swedish  physicist 
Celsius  measured  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland. 

The  British  and  French  governments  despatched  several  expcdi* 
tions  of  discovery  into  the  Pacific  and  round  the  world  during  the 
1 8th  century.  They  were  preceded  by  the  wonderful  y^ 
and  romantic  voyages  of  the  buccaneers.  The  narratives 
of  such  men  as  vVoodes  Rogers,  Edward  Davis,  George 
Shelvocke,  Clipperton  and  William  Dampicr,  can  never 
fail  to  interest,  while  they  are  not  without  geographical  value. 
The  works  of  Dampier  are  especially  valuable,  and  the  narratives 
of  William  Funnell  and  Lionel  Wafer  furnished  the  best  accounts 
then  extant  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Dampier's  literary  ability 
eventually  secured  for  him  a  commission  in  the  kine's  service; 
and  he  was  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  during  which  he  explored 
part  c^  the  coasts  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  and  discovered  the 
strait  which  bears  his  name  between  New  Guinea  and  New  Britain, 
returning  in  1701.  In  1721  Jacob  Roggewcin  was  despatched  on  a 
voyage  of  some  importance  across  the  Pacific  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  during  which  he  discovered  Easter  Island  on  the 
6th  of  April  1733. 

The  voyage  of  Lord  Anson  to  the  Pacific  in  1740-1744  was  of  a' 
predatory  character,  and  he  lost  more  than  half  his  men  from  scurvy; 
while  it  IS  not  pleasant  to  reflect  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
French  and  Spaniards  were  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  at 
Quito,  the  British  under  Anson  were  pulaging  along  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  and  burning  the  town  of  Payta.  But  a  romantic  interest 
attaches  to  the  wreck  of  the  "  Wager,"  one  of  Anson's  fleet,  on  a 
desert  island  near  Chiloe,  for  it  bore  fruit  in  the  charming  narrative 
of  Captain  John  Byron,  which  will  endure  for  all  time.  In  1764 
Byron  himself  was  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  world, 
which  led  immediately  after  his  return  to  the  despatch  of  another 
to  complete  his  work,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Samuel  Wallis. 

The  expedition,  consisting  of  the  "  Dolphin  "  Commanded  by 
Wallis,  and  the  "  Swallow  "  under  Captain  Philip  Carteret,  sailed  in 
^September  1766,  but  the  ships  were  separated  on  entering  the  Pacific 
'from  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Wallis  discovered  Tahiti  on  the  loth 
of  June  1767,  and  he  eave  a  detailed  account  of  that  island.  He 
returned  to  England  in  May  1768.  ^  Carteret  discovered  the  Charlotte 
and  Gloucester  Islands,  and  Pitcairn  Island  on  the  3nd  of  July  1767 ; 
revisited  the  Santa  Cruz  group,  which  was  discovered  by  McndalU 
and  Quiros;  and  discovered  the  strait  separating  New  Britain  from 
New  Ireland.  He  reached  Spithead  again  in  February  1769.  Wallis 
and  Carteret  were  followed  very  closely  by  the  French  cxpediiioo, 
of  Bougainville,  which  sailed  from  Nantes  in  November  1766!. 
Bougainville  had  first  to  perform  the  unpleasant  tadc  of  dctivering- 
up  the  Falkland  Islands,  where  he  had  encouraged  the  forma.tion 
of  a  French  settlement,  to  the  Spaniards.  He  then  entered  the 
Pacific,  and  reached  Tahiti  in  April  1768.    Passing  through  the  New 
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Hebrides^roup  he  touched  at  BatavU,  and  %rrivcd  at  St  Malo  after 
an  absence  of  two  y^n  and  four  months. 

The  three  voyages  of  Captain  James  Cook  form  an  era  in  the  history 
of  geographical  discovery.  In  1767  he  sailed  for  Tahiti,  with  the 
object  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  accomnanicd 
by  two  naturalists.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr  Sounder,, 
a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  as  well  as  by  two  astronomers.  The 
trannt  was  observed  on  the  3rd  of  June  1769.  After  exploring 
Tahiti  and  the  Society  group.  Cook  spent  six  months  surveying  New 
Zealand,  which  be  diacoverecl  to  be  an  island,  and  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales  from  latitude  38"  S.  to  the  northern  extremity.  The 
belief  in  a  vast  Antarctic  continent  stretching  far  into  the  temperate 
aone  had  never  been  abandoned,  and  was  vehemently  asserted  by 
Chariet  Dalrymple.  a  disappointed  candidate  nominated  by  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  command  of  the  Transit  expedition  of  1769. 
In  177a  the  French  explorer  Yves  Kerguelen  de  Tremarec  had  dis- 
ooweted  the  land  that  bears  his  name  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean 
without  recognizing  it  to  be  an  island,  and  naturally  believed  it 
to  be  part  of  the  southern  continent. 

Cook's  second  voyage  was  mainly  intended  to  settle  the  qtieation 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  continent  once  for  all.  and  to  define  the 
limits  of  any  land  that  might  exist  in  navigable  seas  towards  the 
Antarctic  circle.  James  Cook  at  his  first  attempt  reached  a  south 
latitude  of  57*  15C  On  a  second  cruise  from  tne  Society  Islands, 
In  1773,  he,  fint  of  all  men,  crossed  the  AntarctK  circle,  and  was 
stopped  by  ice  in  7 1  *  10'  S.  During  t he  second  vovagc  Cook  visited 
Easter  Island,  discovered  several  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  and 
New  Caledonia:  and  on  his  way  home  by  Cape  Horn,  in  March  177a, 
he  discovered  the  Sandwich  Island  group  and  described  South 
Georgia.  He  proved  conclusively  (hat  any  southern  continent 
that  might  exist  lay  under  the  polar  ice.  The  third  voyage  was 
intended  to  attempt  the  passage  from  the  Piscific  to  the  Atlantic  by 
the  north-east.  The  "  Resolution  "  and  "  Discovery  "  sailed  in 
1776,  and  Cook  again  took  the  route  by  the  Cape  01  Good  Hope. 
On  reaching  the  North  American  coast,  he  prooccded  northward, 
bed  the  position  of  the  western  extremity  of  America  and  surveyed 
Bering  Strait.  He  was  stopped  by  the  ice  in  70*  41'  N.,  and  named 
the  farthest  visible  point  on  the  American  shore  Icy  Cape.  He  then 
visited  the  Asiatic  snore  and  discovered  Cape  North.  Returning  to 
Havraii.  Cook  was  murdered  kr^  the  natives.  On  the  14th  of  February 
1779,  his  second,  Captain  Edward  Clerke^  took  comnund,  and 
proceeding  to  Fy^tropavlov8k  in  the  following  summer,  he  again 
examined  the  edge  01  the  kx,  but  only  got  as  far  as  70*  33'  N.  The 
ships  returned  to  England  in  October  1780. 

In  1785  the  French  government  carefully  fitted  out  an  expedition 
of  discovery  at  Brest,  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Fran^ob  La  P^^rouse.  an  accomplished  and  experienced  officer. 
After  touching  at  Concepcion  in  Chile  and  at  Easter  Isbnd.  La 
P6rouse  proceeded  to  Hawaii  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  California. 
of  which  he  has  given  a  very  interesting  account.  He  then  crossed 
the  Paurific  to  Macao,  and  in  July  1787  he  proceeded  to  explore  the 
Gulf  of  Tartary  and  the  shores  01  Sakhalin,  remaining  some  time  at 
Castries  Bay.  so  named  after  the  French  minuter  of  marine.  Thence 
he  went  to  the  Kurile  Islands  and  Kamchatka,  and  sailed  from  the 
far  north  down  the  meridian  to  the  Navigator  and  Friendly  Isbnds. 
He  was  in  Botany  Bay  in  January  1788;  and  sailing  thence,  the 
explorer,  bis  ship  and  crew  were  nevfr  seen  again,  'nieir  fate  was 
long  uncertain.  In  September  1791  Captain  Antoine  d'Entrfr* 
casteaux  sailed  from  Brest  with  two  vessels  to  seek  for  tidings. 
He  visited  the  New  Hebrides,  Santa  Crus.  New  Caledonia  and  Solo- 
mon Islands,  and  made  careful  thoush  rough  surveys  of  the  Louisiade 
Archipelago,  islands  north  of  New  Briuin  and  part  of  New  Guinea. 
D'Entiecasteaux  died  on  board  hb  ship  on  the  aoth  of  July  1703, 
without  asceruining  the  fate  of  La  P^rouse.  Captain  Peter  Dillon 
at  length  ascertained,  in  1828,  that  the  diips  of  La  P^rousc  bad  been 
wrecked  on  the  island  of  Vanikoro  during  a  hurricane. 

The  work  of  Captain  Cook  bore  fruit  in  many  ways.  Hb  master, 
Capuin  Willum  BItgh,  was  sent  in  the  "  Bounty"  to  convey  bread* 
fruit  plants  from  Tahiti  to  the  West  Indies.  He  reached  Tahiti  in 
October  17M,  and  in  April  1789  a  mutiny  broke  out,  and  he,  with 
several  oflKcers  and  men,  was  thrust  into  an  open  boat  in  mid-ocean. 
During  the  remarkable  voyage  he  then  made  to  Timor,  Bligh 
passed  amongst  the  northern  tsbnds  of  the  New  Hebrides,  which 
ne  named  the  Banks  Group,  and  made  several  running  surveys. 
He  ivached  England  in  March  1790.  The  "  Pandora."  under 
Captain  Edwards,  was  sent  out  in  search  of  the  "  Bounty,"  and 
discovered  the  islands  of  Cherry  and  Mitre,  east  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
group,  but  she  was  eventually  lost  on  a  reef  in  Torres  Strait.  In 
1796- 1 797  Captain  Wilson,  in  the  missionary  ship  "  Duff,"  discovered 
toe  Gambier  and  other  islands,  and  rediscovered  the  idands  known 
to  and  seen  by  Quiros,  but  since  called  the  Duff  Group.  Another 
result  of  Captain  Cook's  work  was  the  colonization  of  Australia. 
On  the  18th  of  Januarjr  1788  Admiral  Phillip  and  Captain  Hunter 
arrived  in  Botany  Bay  in  the  "  Supply  "  ana  "  Sirius,  followed  by 
six  transports,  and  established  a  colony  at  Port  Jackson.  Surveys 
were  then  undertaken  in  several  directions.  In  1795  and  1796 
Matthew  Flinders  and  Georve  Bass  were  engaged  on  exploring  work 
in  a  small  boat  called  the  "  Tom  Thumb."  In  1797  Bass,  who  had 
been  a  surgeon,  made  an  expedition  southwards,  continued  the  work 
of  Cook  from  Ram  Head,  and  explored  the  strait  wbicb  bears  hb 


name,  and  in  1798  he  and  Flinderi  were  surreying  oq  the  east  coast 
of  Van  Diemen  s  Und. 

Yet  another  outcome  of  Captain  Cook'a  work  was  the  voyage  of 
George  Vancouver,  who  had  served  as  a  midshipman  in  Cook's 
second  and  third  voyages.  The  Spanbrds  under  Quadra  had  begun 
a  survey  of  north-western  America  and  occupied  Nootka  Sound, 
which  their  government  eventually  agreed  to  surrender.  Capuin 
Vancouver  was  sent  out  to  receive  the  cession,  and  to  survey  the 
coast  from  Cape  Mendocino  northwards.  He  commanded  the  old 
"  Discovery,'^  and  was  at  work  during  the  seasoiu  of  179a,  1793  and 
1794,  wintering  at  Hawaii.  Returning  home  in  1795,  be  completed 
his  narrative  and  a  valuable  series  of  charts. 

The  18th  century  saw  the  Arctic  coast  of  North  America  reached 
at  two  points,  as  well  as  the  first  scientific  attempt  to  reach  the 
North  Pole.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  been  in- 
corporated in  1670,  and  ito  servants  soon  extended  their 
op«ations  over  a  wide  area  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Canada.  In  1741  Capuin  Christopher  Middleton  was  ordered  to 
solve  the  question  of  a  ^ssase  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  westward. 
Leaving  Fort  Churchill  m  July  174a.  he  discovered  the  Wager  river 
and  Repulse  Bay.  He  was  followed  by  Captain  W.  Moor  in  1746, 
and  Captain  CoaU  in  1751,  who  examined  the  Wager  Inlet  up  to  the 
end.  in  November  1769  Samuel  Heame  was  sent  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  to  discover  the  sea  on  the  north  side  of  America, 
but  was  obliged  to  return.  In  February  1770  he  set  out  again  from 
Fort  Prince  of  Wales;  but,  after  great  hardships,  he  was  again 
forced  to  return  to  the  fort.  He  surted  once  more  in  December 
1771,  and  at  length  reached  the  Coppermine  river,  whkh  he  surveyed 
to  iu  mouth,  but  hb  observations  are  unrclbble.  With  the  same 
object  Alexander  Mackenzie,  with  a  party  of  Canadbns.  set  out  from 
Fort  Chippewyan  on  the  3rd  of  June  1789,  and  descending  the  great 
river  which  now  bears  the  explcver's  name  reached  the  Arctic  sea. 

In  February  177^  the  Royal  Society  submitted  a  proposal  to  the 
king  for  an  expedition  towards  the  North  Pole.  The  expedition  was 
fitted  out  under  Captains  ConsUntine  Phipps  and  Skeflingtoa 
Lutwidge.  and  the  highest  btitude  reached  was  80*  48'  N.,  but  no 
opening  was  discovered  in  the  heavy  Polar  pack.  The  most  im- 
MMtant  Arctic  work  in  the  i8th  century  was  performed  by  the 
Russbns,  for  they  succeeded  in  delineating  the  whole  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Siberia.  Some  of  thb  work  was  possibly  done  at  a  still 
earlier  date.  The  Cossack  Simon  Deshneffbtbougnt  to  have  made  a 
voyage^  in  the  summer  of  1648,  from  the  river  Kolyma,  through 
Bering  Strait  (which  was  rediscovered  by  Vitus  Bering  in  1728)  to 
Anadyr.  Between  1 738  and  1750  Manin  and  Steriegoff  made  their 
way  in  small  sloops  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yencsei  as  far  north  as 
75  >5'  N.  The  land  from  Taimyr  to  Cape  Chelyuskin,  the  most 
northern  extremitypf  Siberb,  was  mapped  in  many  yeara  of  patient 
exploration  by  Chelyuskin,  who  reached  the  extreme  point 
(77*  34'  N.)  in  May  174a.  To  the  east  of  Cape  Chelyuskin  the 
Russbns  encounterra  greater  difficulties.  They  built  small  vesseb 
at  Yakutsk  on  the  Lena,  900  m.  from  its  mouth,  whence  the  firrt 
expedition  was  despatched  under  Lwut.  Prontschichev  in  1735.  ^^ 
sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  to  the  mouth  of  the  Olonek, 
where  he  wintered,  and  on  the  tst  of  September  1736  he  got  as  far 
•*  77*  ^  N.,  within  5  m.  of  Cape  Chelyuskin.  Both  he  and  hb 
young  wife  died  of  scurvy,  and  the  vessel  returned.  A  second 
expedition,  under  Lieut.  Laptycy,  surted  from  the  Lena  in  173^, 
but  encountered  masses  of  drift  ice  in  Chaunga  bay,  and  with  this 
ended  the  voyages  to  the  westward  of  the  Lena.  Several  attempts 
were  also  nude  to  navigate  the  sea  from  the  Lena  to  the  Kolyma. 
In  1736  Lieut.  Laptyev  sailed,  but  was  stopped  by  the  drift  ice  in 
August,  and  in  173Q,  during  another  trial,  he  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Indigtrfca,  where  he  wintered.  In  the  season  of  1740  he 
continued  his  voyage  to  beyond  the  Kolyma,  wintering  at  Nizhni 
Kolymsk.  In  September  1740  Vitus  Bcrins  sailed  from  Okhotsk 
on  a  second  Arctic  voyage  with  George  Wulbm  Steller  on  board 
as  naturalist.  In  June  17^1  he  named  the  magnificent  peak  on  the 
coast  of  North  America  Mount  St  Elias  and  explored  tne  Aleutbn 
Isbnds.  In  November  the  ^ip  was  wrecked  on  Bering  Isbnd: 
and  the  galbnt  Dane,  worn  out  with  scurvy,  died  there  on  the 
8th  of  December  1741.  In  March  iTToa  merchant  named  Lbkhov 
saw  a  br^  herd  01  reindeer  coming  from  the  north  to  the  Siberian 
coast,  which  induced  him  to  start  in  a  sledge  in  the  direction  whence 
they  came.  Thus  he  reached  the  New  Siberian  or  Lbkhov  Isbnds, 
and  for  yean  afterwards  the  seekers  for  fossil  ivory  resorted  to  them. 
The  Russbn  Captain  Vasdli  Chitschakov  in  1765  and  1766  made  two 
persevering  attempts  to  penetrate  the  ice  north  of  Spitsbergen, 
and  reached  80*  3cr  N.,  while  Russbn  parties  twice  wintered  at  Bell 
Sound. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  geographical  dtsoovcry  thus  far,  it 
has  been  possible  to  keiep  fairly  closely  to  a  chronologkal  order/ 
But  in  the  19th  century  and  after  exploring  work  was  so     ^^^ 
generally  and  steadily  mainuined  in  all  directions,  and 
was  in  so  many  cases  narrowed  down  from  long  joumeya 
to  detailed  surveys  within  rebtively  small  areas,  that  it 
becomes  desirable  to  cover  the  whole  period  at  one  view  for  cerutn 

freat  divisions  of  the  world.  (See  Apuca  ;  Asia  ;  Aust  kalia  :  Pola  a 
LaciONs:  4c.)  Here,  however,  may  be  noticed  the  development 
of  geogrephkau  socbties  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  exploration 
and  research.    The  first  of  tha  existing  geographkal  societies  was 
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that  of  PStru,  founded  in  1825  under  the  title  of  La  Soci«t6  de 
G4oKraphie.  The  Berlin  Geographical  Society  (Gesellichaft  far 
ErdKunde)  is  teoond  in  order  <h  leniority,  having  been  founded  in 
1827.  The.  fioyal  Geographical  Society,  which  was  founded  in 
London  in  i8jO,  comes  third  on  the  list ;  but  it  may  be  viewed  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  earlier  African  Association  founded  in  1788. 
Sir  John  Barrow,  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  (Lord  Broughton),  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  Mr  Robert  Brown  and  Mr  Bartle  Frere  formed 
the  foundation  committee  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 
the  first  prcttdent  was  Lord  Godcrich.  The  action  of  the  society  in 
supplying  practical  instruction  to  intending  travellers,  in  astronomy, 
surveying  and  the  various  branchte  of  science  useful  to  collectors, 
has  had  much  to  do  with  advancement  of  discovery.  Since  the  war 
of  .1870  many  geographical  societies  have  been  established  on  the 
continent  of  burope.  At  the  close  of  the  19th  century  there  were 
upwards  of  lOO  such  societies  in  the  world,  with  more  than  50,000 
members,  and  over  150  journals  were  devoted  entirely  to  geographical 
subjects.^  The  great  development  of  photo^c4iy  has  been  a  notable 
aid  to  explorers,  not  only  by  placing  at  their  disposal  a  faithful  and 
ready  means  of  recording  the  features  of  a  country  and  the  types 
of  inhabiunts,  but  by  supplying  a  method  of  quick  and  accurate 
topographical  surveying. 

Tbb  PRiNCirLBS  or  Gbocraphy 

As  regards  the  scope  of  geography,  the  order  of  the  various 
departments  and  their  inter>relatton.  there  is  little  difference  of 
opinion,  and  the  principles  of  geography  *  are  now  generally  accepted 
by  modem  geographers.  The  order  in  which  the  various  subiccts 
are  treated  in  the  following  sketch  is  the  natural  succession  from 
fundamental  to  dependent  facts,  which  corresponds  also  to  the 
evolution  of  the  diversities  of  the  earth's  crust  and  of  its  inhatutants. 

The  fundamental  geographical  conceptions  are  mathematical,  the 
relations  of  space  and  form.  The  figure  and  dimensions  of  the 
Mm/hmmmm  ^'^^  *^  ^^  ^'*'^  ^  these.  They  are  ascertained  by  a 
^ou^mT  combinatkin  of  actual  measurement  of  the  highest 
°r~fy'  predsbn  on  the  surface  and  angular  observations  01  the 
^^^'^'  poMtions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  science  of  geodesy 
is  part  of  mathematical  geography,  of  which  the  arts  of  surveying 
and  cartography  are  applications.  The  motions  of  the  eartn 
as  a  planet  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  they  render  possible 
the  determination  of  position  and  direction  by  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  furnishes  two 
fixed  points  or  poles,  the  axis  joining  which  is  fixed  or  neariy  so  in  its 
direction  in  space.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  thus  fixes  the  directions 
of  north  and  south  and  defines  those  of  east  and  west.  The  angle 
which  the  earth's  axis  makes  with  the  plane  in  which  the  planet 
revolves  round  the  sun  determines  the  varying  seasonal  distribution 
of  solar  radiation  over  the  surface  and  the  mathematical  zones  of 
climate.    Another  important  consequence  of  rotation  is  the  deviation 

Eroduced  in  moving  bodies  relatively  to  the  surface.  In  the  form 
nown  as  Ferrell's  Law  this  runs:  "  Ii  a  body  moves  in-any  direction 
on  the  earth's  surface,  there  is  a  deflecting  force  which  arises  from 
the  earth's  rotation  which  tends  to  deflect  .it  to  the  right  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  but  to  the  left  in  the  southern  hemisphere." 
The  deviation  is  of  importance  in  the  movement  of  air,  of  ocean 
currents,  and  to  some  extent  of  rivers.' 

In  popular  usage  the  words  "  physical  geography  "  have  come 
to  mean  geography  viewed  from  a  particular  standpoint  rather 
than  any  special  department  of  the  subject.  The  popular 
,  meaning  is  better  conveyed  by  the  word  physioerapny,  a 
*  term  which  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  Linnaeus, 
and  was  reinvented  as  a  substitute  for  the  cosmography  ol  the  middle 
ages  by  Professor  Huxley.  Although  the  term  has  since  been  limited 
by  some  writers  to  one  particular  part  of  the  subject,  it  seems  best 
to  maintain  the  original  and  literal  meaning.  In  the  stricter  sense, 
physical  geography  is  that  part  of  geography  which  involves  the 
processes  of  contemporary  cJiange  in  the  crust  and  the  circulation 
of  the  fluid  envelopes.  It  thus  draws  upon  physics  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  with  the  space-relations  of  which  it  is  specially 
concerned.  Physical  geography  naturally  falls  into  three  divisions, 
dealing  respectively  with  the  surface  of  the  Itthosphere — geomor- 
phology;  tne  hydrosphere — oceanography;  and  the  atmosphere — 
climatology.    All  these  rest  upon  the  facts  of  mathematical  geo- 

Eraphy.  and  the  three  are  so  closely  inter-related  that  they  cannot 
e  rigidly  separated  in  any  discussion. 

Ceomorphology  is  the  part  of  geography  which  deals  with  terres- 
trial relief,  including  the  submarine  as  wen  as  the  subairial  portions 
of  the  crust.    The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  various  forms  belongs 

*  H.  Wagner's  year-book,  Ceographische  Jahrbucht  published  at 
Gotha,  is  tne  best  systematic  record  of  the  progress  of 


in  all  departments;  and  Haack's  Ceafraphen  Kawnder,  also  published 
annually  at  Gotha.  gives  complete  lists  of  the  geographical  societies 
and  geographera  of  the  world. 

'  This  phrase  b  old,  appearing  in  one  of  the  earliest  English  works 
on  geography,'  William  Cuningham's  CosmopapkUal  Glasse  con- 
teinynf  the  pleasant  Principles  of  Cosmograpkie,  Ceograpkie,  Hydro- 
grapkte  or  ffavigation  (London.  1559). 

*  See  also  S.  GQnther,  Handbuck  der  matkemoHschem  Ceograpkie 
(Stuttgart.  1890). 


to  geology,  and  can  be  coroplcteljr  studied  only  by  seologicai 
owtnods.  But  the  relief  of  the  crust  is  not  a  finishra  piece  of  sculp- 
ture; the  forms  are  for  the  most  part  transitional,  owing 
their  characteristic  outlines  to  the  process  by  which  they 
are  produced ;  therefore  the  geographer  must,  for  strictly 
geographkal  purposes,  take  some  account  of  the  procoses  which  are 
now  in  action  modifying  the  forms  of  the  crust.  Opinion  still  differs 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  geographer'a  woric  should  overlap  that 
of  the  geologist. 

The  primary  distinction  of  the  forms  of  the  crust  is  that  between 
devations  and  depressions.  Granting  that  the  geoid  or  mean 
surface  of  the  ocean  is  a  uniform  spheroid,  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water  approximately  indicates  a  division  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  into  two  areas,  one  of  elevation  and  one  of  depression.  The 
increasing  number  of  measurements  of  the  height  of  land  in  all 
continents  and  islands,  and  the  very  detailed  levellings  in  those 
countries  which  have  been  thoroughly  surveyed,  enable  the  average 
elevation  of  the  land  above  sea-levd  to  be  fairly  estimated,  although 
many  vast  gaps  in  accurate  knowledge  remain,  and  the  estimate 
is  not  an  exact  one.  The  only  part  of  the  sea-bed  the  configuratioR 
of  which  is  at  all  well  known  is  the  zone  bordering  the  coasts  where 
the  depth  is  less  than  about  100  fathoms  or  aoo  metres,  Le,  those 
parts  which  sailore  speak  of  as  "  in  soundings."  Actual  or  projected 
routes  lor  tdegraph  cables  across  the  deep  sea  have  also  been  sounded 
with  extreme  accuracy  in  many  cases;  but  beyond  these  lines  of 
sounding  the  vast  spaces  of  the  ocean  remain  unplumbed  save  for 
the  rare  researches  of  scientific  expeditions,  such  as  those  of  the 
"  Challenger,"  the  "  Valdivia,"  the^'  Albatixm  "  and  the  "  Scotia.'* 
Thus  the  Dest  approximation  to  the  average  depth  of  the  ocean  ia 
little  more  than  an  expert  guess;  yet  a  fair  approximation  is  pfxAnble 
for  the  features  of  sub-oceank:  relief  are  so  much  more  uniform  than 
those  of  the  bnd  that  a  smaller  number  of  fixed  points  is  required 
to  determine  them. 

The  chief  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  largest  features  of  the 
relief  of  the  earth's  crust  is  due  to  the  unexplored  area  in  the  Arctic 
region  and  the  larger  regions  of  the  Antarctic,  of  which 
we  know  nothing.  We  know  that  the  earth's  surface  if 
unveiled  of  water  would  exhibit  a  great  region  of  elevation 
arranged  with  a  certain  rough  radiate  symmetry  round  the  north 
pole«  and  extending  southwards  in  three  unequal  arms  which  taper 
to  points  in  the  south.  A  depression  surrounds  the  little-known 
south  polar  regk>n  in  a  continvous.ring  and  extends  northwards  in 
three  vast  hollows  lying  between  the  arms  of  the  elevated  area.  So 
far  only  is  it  possible  to  speak  with  certainty,  but  it  ia  permissQile 
to  take  a  few  steps  into  the  twilight  of  dawning  knowledge  and 
Indicate  the  chief  subdivisions  which  are  likely  to  be  cstablishicd 
in  the  great  crust-hollow  and  the  great  crust-hcnp.  The  boundary 
betwsen  these  should  obviously  be  the  mean  surface  of  the 
tfphcie. 

Sir  John  Murray  deduced  the  Mean  height  of  the  land  of  the  globe 
as  about  »5o  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  the  mean  depth  of  the  oceans 
as  2080  fathoms  or  ia.480  ft.  below  sea-level.*  Calculating  the  area 
of  the  land  at  55.000.000  sq.  m.  (or  38-6  %  of  the  surface),  and  that 
of  the  oceans  as  137,200,000  sq.  m.  (or  71*4%  of  the  surface),  he 
found  that  the  volume  of  the  land  above  sea-level  was  23,450.000 
cub.  m.,  the  volume  of  water  below  sea-level  321.800.000,  and  the 
total  vdume  of  the  water  equal  to  about  fhth  of  the  volume  of  the 
whole  globe.  From  these  dau,  as  revised  by  A.  Supan.*  H.  R.  Mill 
calculated  the  position  of  mean  «phere-lev«  at  about  10,000  ft.  or 
1700  fathoms  below  sea-level.  He  showed  that  an  imaginary 
spheroidal  shell,  concentric  with  the  earth  and  cutting  the  slope 
between  the  elevated  and  depressed  areas  at  the  contour-line  of  1700 
fathoms,  would  not  only  leave  above  it  a  volume  dT  the  crust  equal 
to  the  volume  of  the  hmlow  left  below  it,  but  would  also  divide  the 
surface  of  the  earth  so  that  the  area  of  the  elevated  region  waa 
equal  to  that  of  the  depressed  region.* 

A  similar  observation  was  made  almost  simultaneously  by 
Romieux.'  who  further  speculated  on  the  equilifadum  between  the 
weight  of  the  elevated  land  mass  and  that  of  the  total  ^ 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  deduced  some  interesting  rela-  ^ 
tions  between  them.  Murray,  as  the  result  of  his  study,  ^ 
divided  theearth's  surface  into  three  zones — theeanHnemtal  ^ 
area  containing  all  dry  land,  the  transiUonal  ana  including  * 
the  submarine  slopes  down  to  1000  fathoms,  and  the  akysmal  area 
consisting  of  the  floor  of  the  ocean  beyond  that  depth;  and  MiU 
proposed  to  take  the  line  of  mcan-sphm  levd.  instead  of  the  en> 
pirical  depth  of  looo  fathoms,  as  the  boundary  between  the  transi- 
tional ana  abysmal  areas. 

An  elaborate  criticism  of  all  the  existing  data  regarding  the 
volume  relations  of  the  vertkal  relief  of  the  globe  was  made  in 
1894  by  Professor  Hermann  Wagner,  whose  recakulatkMis  of  volumes 

* "  On  the  Height  of  the  Land  and  the  Depth  of  the  Ocean,"  SeeL 
Geog.  Mag.  iv.  (1888),  p.  i.     Estimates  had  been  made  previously  b} 
Humboldt,  Dc  Lapparent,  H.  Wagner,  and  subsequently  by  ~~ 
and  Heiderich,  and  lor  the  oceans  by  Karstens. 
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•I}iii.4iiKil>Ar&A(4vaU.,  Leipzig,  isaj.  iSM.  i«oi|.  Tiana- 
lated  under  Ibe  edilonbip  <JE.de  Marverie,  wilb  much  additional 
mailer,  a*  ^  ^vt  dr  te  Irret,  voia,  i- and  ii.  (Paria,  iBot,  iqoo),  aad 
into  Enliih  by  Dr  Henha  Solki  nTU  ftaiiam  ^uilTvala-  i- 
andji.  (Oiftnl,  1904.  1006). 

■  Qic  de  Deaumiint,  Vnia  lar  jii  ryiOmu  4t  mmltta  (1  nia., 
Parii.  iBja). 

'  VrOifu  rf  lit  ifalln  CUU  (London,  iljj). 

>Sec  ].  W.  Ciegory,  "  The  Plan  of  the  EaRb  and  it*  Canati." 
Ctat.  JixthI.  <iii.  (iBw)_p.  nj;   Lord  Avebury.  iM.  iv.  (190a) 

dtpUcemenI  du   pOle  "  'CwmCUi  mdai  Aad.  SCi.   (Paia,   l»oa), 
voir  CUK.  p.  449;   and  A.  de  Lapparenl.  AU,  p.  614. 
•See  A.E.  D.  Love, ;'  GnviutiDnal  Stability  of  £e  Eanlw"  PU. 
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brolcen  by  few  Uandt.  The  actual  poiition  of  aea^level  lies  w  near 
the  summit  of  the  cnistoheap  that  the  varied  relief  of  the  upper 
portion  leada  to  the  formation  of  a  complicated  coast* 
line  and  a  great  number  of  detached  portions  of  land. 
The  hydrosphere  is.  in  fact,  continuous,  and  the  land  b 
all  in  insular  masses:  the  1ari;est  is  the  Old  World  of  Eurooe, 
Asia  and  Africa:  the  next  in  size,  America;  the  third,  possibly, 
Antarctica:  the  fourth,  Australia:  the  fifth,  Greenlano.  After 
this  there  is  a  considerable  gap  before  New  Guinea,  Borneo.  Mada- 
gascar. Sumatra  and  the  vast  multitude  of  smaller  islands  descending 
m  siae  by  regular  gradations  to  mere  rocks.  The  contrast  between 
island  and  mainland  was  natural  enough  in  the  days  before  the 
discovery  of  Australia,  and  the  mainland  of  the  Old  Worid  was 
traditionally  divided  into  three  continents.  These  "  continents," 
"  parts  of  the  earth,"  or  "  quarters  of  the  globe."  pcxived  to  be 
convenient  divisions;  America  was  added  as  a  fourth,  and  subse- 
quently divided  into  two,  while  Australia  on  its  discovery  was  classed 
sometimes  as  a  new  continent,  sometimes  merely  as  an  island,  some- 
times compromisingly  as  an  island-continent,  according  to  individual 
opinion.  The  discovery  of  the  insularitsr  of  Greenland  might  again 
give  rise  to  the  argument  as  to  the  distinction  between  island  and 
continent.  Although  the  name  of  continent  was  not  applied  to 
large  portions  of  land  for  any  physical  reasons,  it  so  happens  that 
thm  is  a  certain  physical  similarity  or  homology  between  them 
which  is  not  shared  by  the  smaller  islands  or  peninsulas. 

The  typical  continental  form  is  triangular  as  regards  its  sea-level 
outline.  The  relief  of  the  surface  typically  includes  a  central  plain, 
sometimes  dipping  below  sea-level,  bounded  by  lateral 
highlands  or  mountain  ranges,  loftier  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other,  the  higher  enclosing  a  plateau  shut  in  by 
mountains.  South  America  and  North  America  follow 
this  type  most  closely;  Eurasia  (the  land  mass  of  Europe  and  Asia) 
comes  next,  while  Africa  and  Australia  are  farther  removed  from 
the  type,  and  the  structure  of  Antarctica  and  Greenland  is  unknown. 
If  the  continuous,  unbroken,  horizontal  extent  of  land  in  a  con- 
tinent is  termed  its  Irunk,^  and  the  portions  cut  up  by  inlets  or 
channels  of  the  sea  into  islands  and  peninsulas  the  limbs,  it  is  possible 
to  compare  the  continents  in  an  instructive  manner. 

The  following  table  is  from  the  statistics  of  Professor  H.  Wagner,* 
hb  metric  mcasurementa  being  transposed  into  British  units: 


low  coasts,  subdividing  each  group  according  as  the  coast-liiie  nina 
parallel  to  or  crosses  the  line  of  strike  of  the  mountains,  or  b  not 
related  to  mountain  structure.  A  further  subdivision  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  inter-reUtion  of  land  and  sea  along  the  shore 
producing  such  types  as  a  fjord-coast,  ria-coaat  or  lagoon-ooast. 
This  extremely  elaborate  subdivision  may  be  reduced,  as  Wagner 
points  out,  to  three  types— the  continental  coast  where  the  sea  comes 
up  to  the  solid  rock-materbl  of  the  land ;  the  marine  coast,  which  b 
formed  entirely  of  soft  material  sorted  out  by  the  sea ;  and  the  com- 
posite coast,  in  which  both  forms  are  combined. 

On  large-scale  maps  it  b  necessary  to  show  two  coast-lines,  one 
for  the  highest,  the  other  for  the  lowest  tide;  but  in  smaO-acale 
maps  a  single  line  b  usually  wider  than  b  reauired  to 
represent  the  whole  breadth  of  the  inter-tioal  zone. 
The  measurement  of  a  coast-line  b  difficult,  because 
the  length  will  necessariljr  be  greater  when  measured  on  a  lanee- 
scale  map  where  minute  irregularities  can  be  taken  into  account. 
It  b  usual  to  distingubh  between  the  general  coast-line  measured 
from  point  to  point  of  the  headbnds  disregarding  the  smaller  bays, 
and  the  detailed  coast-line  whkrh  takes  account  of  every  inflectma 
shown  by  the  map  empfeyed,  and  folfews  up  river  entrances  to  the 
point  where  tidal  action  ceases.     The  ratio  between  these  two 
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Comparison  of  the  Continenli 
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Area 
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islands, 
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miL 
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miL 
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mil. 
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sq.  m. 
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OldWorM  .     . 

35« 
i6'a 

3360 

New  World 

2330 

Eurasb 

ao-8$ 
11*46 

3620 

l5-4a 

409 

1-34 

5-43 

36 

Africa    .  • .     . 

2130 

II '33 

■  • 

0*24 
l'56 

0-34 

3*1 

North  America 

9'36 

3300 

6«93 

0*78 

a-34 
o-o8 

35 

South  America 

684 

1970 

676 

0'03 

o>o6 

I'l 

Australia     .     . 

3-43 

1310 

3.77 

o*i6 

o>5o 

066 

19 

Asb       .     .     . 

I7'0a 

3120 

1293 

305 

1*04 

409 

24 

Europe  .     .     . 

383 

980 

3.49 

1-04 

0-30 

i-34 

35 

The  usual  cUssification  of  islands  is  into  continental  and  oceanic. 
The  former  class  includes  all  those  which  rise  from  the  continental 
shelf,  or  show  evidence  in  the  character  of  their  rocks  of 
having  at  one  tjme  been  continuous  with  a  neighbouring 
continent.  The  Utter  nse  abruptly  from  the  oceanic  abysses. 
Oceanic  islands  are  divided  according  to  their  geological  character 
into  vokranic  islands  and  those  of  organic  origin,  including  coral 
isbnds.  MoreelaboratesubdivisionBaccordingtostnicture.ori^nand 
position  have  been  proposed.'  In  some  cases  a  piece  of  land  is  only 
an  island  at  high  water,  and  by  imperceptible  gradation  the  form 
passes  into  a  peninsula.  The  typical  peninsula  b  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  relatively  narrow  isthmus;  the  lume  is,  however,  ex- 
tended to  any  limb  projecting  from  the  trunk  of  the  mainland,  even 
when,  as  in  the  Indun  peninsula,  it  is  connected  by  its  widest  part. 

Stnall  peninsulas  are  known  as  promontories  or  headlands,  and 
the  extremity  as  a  cape.  The  opposite  form,  an  inlet  of  the  sesj  b 
^3^,^  known  when  wide  as  a  gulf,  bay  or  bight,  according 
^^  to  size  and  degree  of  inflection,  or  as  a  fjord  or  ria  when 

lon^  and  narrow.  It  b  convenient  to  employ  a  qiecific  name  for  a 
projection  of  a  coast-line  less  pronounced  than  a  peninsuU.  and  for 
an  inlet  less  pronounced  than  a  bay  or  bight  {  outcurve  and  incurve 
may  serve  the  turn.  The  varieties  of  coast -lines  were  reduced  to  an 
exact  classification  by  Richthofen.  who  grouped  them  according  to 
the  height  and  slope  of  the  land  into  cliff-coasts  {SUilkHsUn) — 
narrow  Dcach  coasts  with  cliffs,  wide  beach  coasts  with  cliffs,  and 

^  Rumpf,  in  German,  the  language  in  whkrh  thb  dbtinctioa  was 
first  made. 
■  Lekrbuek  der  CtograpkU  (Hanover  and  Leipzig.  1900),  Bd.  L  & 

245.  949- 
^  See,  for  example,  F.  G.  Hahn's  Jusii'Studien  (Uipzig,  1883). 


coast-lines  represents  the  "  coastal  development  "  of  any  region. 

While  the  forms  of  the  sea-bed  are  not  yet  sufficiently  well  known 
to  admit  of  exact  cUssificatbn,  they  are  recognized  to  be  as  a  rule 
dbtinct  from  the  forma  of  the  land,  and  the  importance 
of  using  a  distinctive  terminokigy  b  felt.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  arrive  at  a  definite  international  agreement  " 
on  thb  subject,  and  certain  terms  suggested  by  a  committee  were 
adopted  by  the  Eighth  International  Geographical  Congress  at  New 
York  in  1904-*  The  forma  of  the  ocean  floor  include  the  "  shelf." 
or  shallow  sea  margin,  the  "  depreastbn,"  a  general  term  applied  to 
all  submarine  hollows,  and  the  elevation."  A  depression  when  of 
great  extent  is  termed  a  "  basin,"  when  it  b  of  a  more  or  less -round 
form  with  approximatelycqual  dbmeters,  a  "  trough  "  when  it  ta 
wide  and  elongated  with  gently  sloping  borders,  and  a  "  trend 
when  narrow  and  elongated  with  steeply  sloping  borders,  one 
which  rises  higher  than  the  other.  The  extension  of  a  trough 
basin  penetrating  the  land  or  an  elevation  b  termed  an  "  Anbay- 
meat  when  wide,  and  a  "  gully  "  when  long  and  narrow;  and  the 
deepest  part  01  a  depression  b  termed  a  "  dect>.** 
A  depression  of  small  extent  when  steep-sided  ia 
termed  a  "  caldron,"  and  a  k>ng  narrow  aepreasioa 
crossing  a  part  of  the  continenul  border  b  termed 
a  "  furrow."  An  devation  of  great  extent  which 
riaes  at  a  very  gentle  angle  from  a  sttrroundiog 
depression  b  termed  a  **  nse."  one  which  b  na- 
tively narrow  and  steep-sided  a  "  ridge."  and  one 
whkh  b  approximately  equal  in  length  and  breadth 
but  steep-sided  a  "plateau,"  whether  it  qirinta 
direct  from  a  depression  or  from  a  rise.  An  eleva- 
tion of  small  extent  b  distlngltished  as  a  "  dome  ** 
when  it  b  more  than  100  fathoms  from  the  surface, 
a  "  bank "  when  it  b  nearer  the  surface  than 
100  fathoms  but  deeper  than  6  fathoms,  and  • 
"  shoal "  when  it  comes  within  6  fathoms  of  the 
surface  and  so  becomes  a  serious  danger  to  ship- 
ping. The  highest  point  of  an  elevation  is  termed 
a  height."  11  it  does  not  form  an  island  or  one 
of  the  minor  forms. 

The  forma  of  the  dry  land  are  of  infinite  variety,  and  have  been 
studied  in  great  detail.'  From  the  descriptive  or  topographical 
point  of  view,  geometrical  form  alone  should  be  con- 
sidered; but  the  origin  and  geological  structure  of 
land  forms  must  in  many  cases  oe  taken  into  account 
when  dealing  with  the  (unction  they  exercise  in  the  control  of 
mobile  dbtributiona.  The  geographers  who  have  hitherto  given 
most  attention  to  the  forms  of  the  Und  have  been  trained  as  ^eo- 
logbts,  and  consequently  there  b  a  general  tendency  to  make  ongio 
or  structure  the  basb  of  classification  rather  than  form  alone. 

The  fundamental  form-elements  ma)r  be  reductd  to  the  six 
proposed  by  Professor  Penck  as  the  basis  of  his  double  system  of 
cUssification  by  form  and  origin.'  These  nwy  be  located  j^.^^ 
upon  as  being  all  derived  by  various  modincatioiu  or  •r~*"^^ 
arrangements  of  the  single  form-unit,  the  stopg  or  inclined  ^^Jjlz^ 
plane  surface.  No  one  form  occurs  alone,  but  always  """^ 
grouped  t(»ether  with  others  in  various  ways  to  make  up  dtstricta. 
regions  and  lands  of  distinctive  chanctera.  The  forra-elementa  are: 

<  See  Ceographieal  Journal,  xxii.  (1903)  pp.  191-iai. 

'  The  most  important  works  on  the  classification  of  land  forma 

F.  von  Rkhthofen,  Fakrer  fur  Forsckungtreisend*  (Berlin,  1 886); 

G.  de  b  NoC  and  E.  de  Margerie,  Lu  Formtt  dm  terrain  (Paris,  1888)  : 
and  above  all  A.  Penck.  Morpkalegie  der  Erdeberfidcke  (2  vola., 
Stuttgart,  1894).  Compare  also  A.  de  Lapparent.  Lemons  de  Ma- 
papine  pkynqne  (3nd  ed..  Paris,  1898).  and  W.  M.  Davis,  Pkysnai 
Ueograpky  (Boston,  1899). 

•  "  Ceomorphdogb  ab  genetische  Wbrnwchaft,"  in 
Sixth  IntemaHonai  Ceag.  Congress  (London,  1895),  p^  735  (1 
Abstract,  p.  748). 
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-  Ibe  chief  auKS  dererdiinidc  the 

-.  tbeUfldforjiuofaiwIoa.    Thut  Ehe  noefv  of  aIia*- 
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'  On  thiiiubjeclice  I.  Ceikie,  Earik  SaJtixrt  (Loixion.  i8»9): 
r.  E.  Malr,  Tkt  SciaUific  Sli^y  cj  Scmry  (London.  1900);  Sir  A. 
Ceikie.  rtffmcry  an/CnfrCyi/AalfdnJ (London.  IBdcd..  1897): 
Lord  Avebury  (Sir  ].  Lubbocf!  rkiSiinr'^eJSmlUTliind{Loi<do<: 
1896)  and  Tie  Saiirj  cf  Eiitlii'^  {LcBdoit.  191U). 

■  bofliie  itognphen  dutin^uiih  a  mounlain  from  a  hr'i  *^"  -"~'^'- 

loplie*  dcoudatioa,  bat  tbe  eitctnal  lormi  of  both  an 
licaL"    Stparl  VI.  ImL  CtQi,  Cntrm  (London.  i8«s). 

•  "  Moualaina."  in  Sal.  Gtm.  Mat-  >>■  (■S96)  pL  141 

•  rain  far  famlamtirtiiBtit.  nh  bJi-Mj. 
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, .y  a  volcanic  cone  or  A  lurd  rock  Diaulclr  pro iecl ins  after 

the  ufter  alnu  which  embedded  it  have  been  worn  away  (Monad- 
nock  of  Profeaeor  Dnvii). 

Theteoctaphicaldiilributionof  mounuiuliinliniAldyAiHiciited 
with  the  peat  ilnictunl  linn  of  the  conliarDU  of  which  they  form 
the  culmioatiiiE  region.  Lofty  iinc*  f^  f'^'i  mAttniB^fla 
farm  the  "  backbonet "  of  North  Ai 


pcoA.uuallyai 
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_    ._. .    _  _^ .  _.  South  America  .  . 

the  ConliUera  of  the  Andea,  of  Elnmpe  in  the  Pyrenett.  ' 

Carpathiani  and  Caucaaue.  and  of  Aiia  in  Ihe  rawnlaiu  0 
Minor.  cDBver^ng  on  the  l%mir«  and  diverginf  thence  in  Ih 

Alia.  l%e  remarkable  llne''nf  v^nc^round^the  wbDlT^' 
of  the  Pacific  and  along  tbe  margia  of  the  Caribbean  and  Medilei 
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forward  a  greater  vdume.  Gradually  condiv  to  occupy  definlE 
bedi,  which  are  deepened  and  poliihed  by  the  friction,  they  imprci- 
a  cbancterJHic  aptiBraDa  on  the  tamt.  which  Euide*  them  aa  they 

"—lughl  do"n  and  depoaited  in  terminal 

the  moft  imponant  of  the  inorsank  mobile  dii- 
■  nmiEiona  upon  which  land  lorma  ewrcLfe  their  funcliod  of  guidance 

vapour  of  the  atmoapbeie  ia  cauird  in  part  by  vertical  ''^ 

movement*  of  the  at  mot^dicrc  involvinic  heat  cha  na ea  and  apparcBLf  y 
independent  of  (be  turface  upon  which  pRcipitAiloa  occura;  bul  in 
greater  pan  it  it  dictated  by  the  form  and  altitude  of  the  kiid  turface 
and  the  direction  of  tbe  prevailing  windt.  nihlch  itielt  ia  tarcely 
inltuenced  by  the  land.  It  i>  on  the  windward  facet  of  the  higEnt 
around,  or  jutt  beyondlhcaummitoflcaadominantheighta  upon  the 
leeward  tide,  that  mott  rain  fallt,  and  all  that  doet  not  evaporate 

whS^dcpeKb  only  inthe  fonanf  tin  land. ,  Mm  ino™le  and  mon 

Ihedci^inl  lino  oT  the  Mlltide  in' their  incipieni  flow,  and  a>tb«e 
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by  the  "  capture  **  and  diverrion  of  the  water  of  one  river  by  another, 
leading  to  a  change  of  watershed.*  The  minor  tributaries  become 
nnore  numerous  and  more  constant,  until  the  system  of  torrents 
has  impressed  its  own  individuality  on  the  mountain  side.  As 
the  river  leaves  the  mountain,  ever  growing  by  the  accession  of 
tributaries,  it  ceases,  save  in  flood  time,  to  be  a  formidable  instru- 
ment of'  destruction :  the  gentler  slope  of  the  land  surface  gives  to 
it  only  power  sufficient  to  transport  small  stones,  gravel,  sand  and 
ultimately  mud.  Its  valle]^  banks  are  cut  back  by  the  erosion  of 
minor  tributaries,  or  by  rain-wash  if  the  climate  be  moist,  or  left 
steep  and  sharp  while  the  river  deepens  its  bed  if  the  climate  be 
arid.  The  outline  of  the  curve  of  a  valley's  sides  ultimately  depends 
on  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  detritus  which  covers  them,  if  there 
has  been  no  subsequent  change,  such  as  the  passage  of  a  glacier 
along  the  vallev,  which  tends  to  destroy  the  regularity  of  the  cross- 
section.  The  slope  of  the  river  bod  diminishes  until  the  plain  compels 
the  river  to  move  slowly,  swinging  in  meanders  proportioned  to  its 
size,  and  gradually,  controlled  by  the  flattening  land,  ceasing  to 
transport  material,  but  raising  its  banks  and  silting  up  its  bed  by 
the  dropped  sediment,  until,  split  up  and  shoaled,  its  distributaries 
struggle  across  its  delta  to  the  sea.  This  is  the  typical  river  of  which 
there  are  infinite  varieties,  yet  every  variety  would,  if  time  were 
given,  and  the  land  remained  unchanged  in  level  relatively  to  the  sea, 
>l4tosf-  ultimately  approach  to  the  type.  Movements  of  the  land 
intmtot  ^ther  of  subsidence  or  elevation,  changes  in  the  land  by 
fiY0nt0  the  action  of  erosion  in  cutting  back  an  escarpment  or 
ft,^,  cuttine  throush  a  col,  changes  in  climate  bv  affecting  the 

rainfall  and  tne  volume  of  water,  all  tend  to  throw  the 
river  valley  out  of  harmony  with  the  actual  condition  of 
its  stream.  There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  geographer  than  the 
perfection  of  the  adjustment  of  a  great  river  system  to  its  valleys 
when  the  land  has  remained  stable  for  a  very  lengthened  period. 
Before  full  adjustment  has  been  attained  the  river  bed  may  be 
broken  in  places  by  waterfalls  or  interrupted  bv  lakes;  after  adjust- 
ment the  bed  assumes  a  permanent  outline,  tne  slope  diminishing 
more  and  more  gradually,  without  a  break  in  its  symmetrical  descent. 
Excellent  examples  of  the  indecisive  drainage  of  a  new  land  surface, 
on  which  the  river  system  has  not  had  time  to  impress  itself,  are  to  be 
seen  in  northern  Canada  and  in  Finland,  where  rivers  are  separated 
by  scarcely  perceptible  divides,  and  the  numerous  lakes  frequently 
belong  to  more  than  one  river  system. 

The  action  of  rivers  on  the  land  is  so  important  that  it  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  a  s^'stem  of  physical  geography  by  Professor 
y.  W.  M.  Davis,  who  classifies  land  surfaces  in  terms  of 

Z~V?^,  the  three  factors — structure,  process  and  time.'  Of 
■'2^  these  time,  during  which  the  process  is  acting  on  the 
^'^  ^  structure,  b  the  most  important.  A  land  may  thus  be 
characterized  by  its  position  in  the  "  geographical  cycle,  or  cycle 
of  erosion,  as  young,  mature  or  old,  the  last  term  being  reached 
when  the  base-level  of  erosion  is  attained,  and  the  land,  however 
varied  its  relief  may  have  been  in  youth  or  maturity,  is  reduced  to 
a  nearly  uniform  surface  or  peneplain.  By  a  re-elevation  of  a 
peneplain  the^  rivers  of  an  old  land  surface  may  be  restored  to 
youthful  activity,  and  resume  their  shaping  action,  deepening  the 
old  valleys  and  initiating  new  ones,  starting  afresh  the  wnole  course 
of  the  geographical  cycle.  It  is,  however,  not  the  action  of  the 
running  water  on  the  land,  but  the  function  exercised  by  the  land 
on  the  running  u'ater,  that  is  considered  here  to  be  the  special 
province  of  geography.  At  every  stage  of  the  geographical  cycle 
the  land  forms,  as  they  exist  at  that  stage,  are  concerned  in  guiaing 
the  condensation  and  flow  of  water  in  certain  definite  ways.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  a  mountain  range  at  right  angles  to  a  prevailing 
•ea-wind,  it  is  the  land  forms  which  determine  that  one  side  of  the 
range  shall  be  richly  watered  and  deeply  dissected  by  a  complete 
system  of  valleys,  while  the  other  side  is  dry.  indefinite  in  its  valley 
systems,  and  sends  none  of  its  scanty  drainage  to  the  sea.  The 
action  of  rain,  ice  and  rivers  conspires  with  the  movement  of  land 
waste  to  strip  the  layer  of  soil  from  steep  slopes  as  rapidly  as  it 
forms,  and  to  cause  it  to  accumulate  on  the  flat  valley  bottoms,  on 
the  graceful  flattened  cones  of  alluvial  fans  at  the  outlet  of  the  gorges 
of  tributaries,  or  in  the  smoothly-spread  surface  of  alluvial  plains. 

The  whole  question  of  the  r6gime  of  rivers  and  lakes  is  sometimes 
treated  under  the  name  hydrography,  a  name  used  by  some  writers 
in  the  sense  of  marine  surveying,  and  by  others  as  synonymous  with 
oceanography.  For  the  study  of  rivers  alone  the  name  potamology  • 
has  been  suggested  by  Penck.  and  the  subject  being  of  much  practical 
importance  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention.* 

The  study  of  lakes  has  also  been  specialized  under  the  name  of 

'  See,  for  a  summary  of  river-action,  A.  Phiilipson.  Studien  uber 
Wassersckeidm  (Leipzig,  1886);  also  I.C.  Russell,  Rn>er  Dcvclo^ent 
(London,  1898)  (published  as  The  Rivers  of  North  America,  New  York, 
1898). 

>W.  M.  [)avi«,  "The  Geographical  Cycle,"  Ceog.  Joum.  jdv. 
(i^)  p.  484. 

*  A.  Penck,  "  Potamology  as  a  Branch  of  Physical  Geography," 
Ceot.  Joum.  x.  (1897)  p.  619. 

*See,  for  instance.  E.  Wisotzki.  Hauptfluss  und  Nehcnfluss 
(Stettin,  .1880).  For  practical  studies  see  official  reports  on  the 
Mtssisstppi,  Rhine,  Seine,  Elbe  and  other  great  rivers. 


limnology  (tee  Lake).*  The  existence  of  lakes  in  bellows  of  the  land 
depends  upon  the  balance  between  precipitation  and  evapontioa. 
A  stream  flowing  into  a  hollow  will  tend  to  fill  it  up,  and 
the  water  will  begin  to  escape  as  soon  as  its  levd  rises  high 
enough  to  reach  the  lowest  part  of  the  rim.  la  the  case 
of  a  large  hollow  in  a  very  dry  climate  the  rate  of 
evaporation  may  be  suflkient  to  prevent  the  water  from  ever  riaiiis 
to  the  lip.,so  that  there  is  no  outflow  to  the  sea,  and  a  basin  olf  internal 
drainage  b  the  result.  This  b  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  Caspian 
sea,  the  Aral  and  Balkhash  lakes,  the  Tarim  basin,  the  Sahara,  inner 
Australia,  the  grrat  basin  of  the  United  Sutes  and  the  Titicaca 
basin.  These  basins  of  intenul  drainage  are  calculated  to  amount 
to  32  %  of  the  land  surface.  The  percentages  of  the  land  forface 
draining  to  the  different  oceans  are  approxiniately — Atlantic,  34*3  % ; 
Arctic  sea,  16-5  %;  Pacific,  14-4  %;  Indian  Ocean,  12-8  %.• 

The  paru  of  a  river  system  have  not  been  so  cleariy  defined  as  b 
desirable,  hence  the  exaggerated  importance  popularly  attached  to 

••  the  source  "  of  a  river.    A  well-devdoped  nver  system 

has  in  fact  many  equally  important  and  widely-separated    r*"*!?' 
sources,  the  most  disunt  from  the  mouth,  the  highot,    JJSl  • 
or  even  that  of  largest  initial  volume  not  being  neces-    {PUf 
sarily  of  greater  geographical  interest  than  tne  rest.    * 
The  whole  of  the  land  which  directs  drainajje  towards  one  river  ia 
known  as  its  basin,  catchment  area  or  drainage  area-    sometimes, 
by  an  incorrect  expression,  as  its  valley  or  even  its  watershed. 
Tne  boundary  line  between  one  drainage  area  and  others  b  rightly 
termed  the  watershed,  but  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  which  has 
been  tolerated  it  is  better  to  call  it  water-parting  or,  as  in  Anterica, 
divide.    The  only  other  important  term  which  requires  to  be  noted 
here  is  taltoeg,  a  word  introduced  from  the  German  into  French 
and  English,  and  meaning  the  deepest  line  along  the  valley,  which 
b  necessarily  occupied  by  a  stream  unless  the  valley  bdry. 
^  The  functions  of  land  forms  extend  beyond  the  control  of  the 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  the  hydrosphere  and  the  water  which 
is  continually  being  interchanged  between  them;  they  are  exercised 
with  increased  effect  in  the  higher  departments  of  biogeogia|4iy  and 
anthropogeography. 

The  sum  of  the  organic  life  on  the  globe  is  termed  by  iome  geo* 
graphers  the  biosphere,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  whole 
mass  of  living  substance  in  exbtcnce  at  one  time  would 
cover  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  one-fifth  of 
an  inch.'  The  dbtribution  of  living  organisms  b  a 
complex  problem,  a. function  of  many  factors,  several  of  which 
are  yet  but  little  known.  They  include  the  biological  nature  of 
the  organism  and  its  physical  environment,  the  latter  involving 
conditions  in  which  geographical  elements,  direct  or  indirect,  pre- 
ponderate. The  direct  geographical  elements  are  the  arrangement 
of  land  and  sea  (continents  and  islands  standing  in  sharp  contrast) 
and  the  vertical  relief  of  the  f^lobe,  which  interposes  barriers  of  a 
less  absolute  kind  between  portions  of  the  same  land  area  or  oceanic 
depression.  The  indirect  geographical  elements,  which,  as  a  rule, 
act  with  and  intensify  the  direct,  are  mainly  climatic;  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  rainfall,  mean  and  extreme  temperatures  of  every 
locality  dejpcnding  on  the  arrangement  of  land  arid  sea  and  of  land 
forms.  CPimate  thus  guided  affects  the  weathering  of  rocks,  and 
so  determines  the  kind  and  arrangement  of  soil,  uifferent  species 
of  organisms  come  to  perfection  m  different  dimater;  and  it  may 
be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  a  species,  whether  of  plajnt  or  animal, 
once  established  at  one  point,  would  q>read  over  the  whole  xone 
of  the  climate  congenbl  to  it  unless  some  barrier  were  interposed 
to  its  progress.  In  the  case  of  land  and  fresh-water  organisms 
the  sea  is  the  chief  barrier;  in  the  case  of  marine  organisms,  the 
land.  Differences  in  land  forms  do  not  exert  great  influence  on  the 
distribution  of  living  creatures  directly,  but  indirectiv  such  land 
forms  as  mountain  ranges  and  internal  drainage  basins  are  very 
potent  through  their  action  on  soil  and  dimate.  A  snow-capjped 
mountain  ridge  or  an  arid  desert  forms  a  barrier  between  different 
forms  of  life  which  b  often  more  effective  than  an  equal  breitdth  of 
sea.  In  this  way  the  surface  of  the  land  b  divided  into  numerous 
natural  regions,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  each  of  which  indude  some 
distinctive  species  not  shared  by  the  others.  The  distribution  of 
life  is  discussed  in  the  various  articles  in  thb  Eficycfopiactfsa  dealing 
with  biological,  botanical  and  soological  subjects.* 

*F.  A.  Forel,  Handbuch  ier  Seenhunde:  aUgcmtine  LimnolcgU 
(Stuttgart,  1901);  F.  A.  Forel,  "  La  Limnologie,  branche  dc  la  g6>- 
graphic,"  Report  VI.  InL  Ceog.  Congress  (London,  1895).  p.  593 ; 
also  Le  Liman  (2  vols.,  Lausanne,  1802,  1894):  H.  Lullies.  "  Studien 
Uber  Seen."  JubUdumsschrift  der  Albertus-UniversiUit  (K6nigsberg. 
1894);  and  G.  R.  Crcdncr,  ^'  Die  Rcliktenseen,"  PetermannsMiUe*- 
lungen,  ErgSLnzungsheftc  86  and  89  (Gotha.  1887, 1888). 

*  J.  Murray,  "  Drainage  Areas  of  the  Continents,"  Sc^  Ctog,  Mam, 
iL  (1886)  p.  548L  ^ 

'  Wagner,  Lehrhuck  der  CeotraphU  (1900),  L  586. 

*For  details,  see  A.  R.  Wallace.  CeognpkicaX  Distribution  of 
Animals  and  Island  Life;  A.  Heilprin,  Ceonxtpkical  tmd  Ctohgicol 
Distribution  ef  Animals  (1887);  O.  Drude,  Handbuch  d«r  Pfiasuem* 
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influence  of  climate,  and  by  the  development  of  trade  even  to 
inhabit  countries  which  cannot  yield  a  food-supply,  the  man  of 
mankind  is  still  completely  under  the  control  01  those  conditions 
which  in  the  past  determined  the  distribution  and  the  mode  of  life 
of  the  whole  human  race. 

In  tropical  forests  primitive  tribes  depend  on  the  collection  of 
wild  fruits,  and  in  a  minor  d^ree  on  the  chase  of  wild  animalst  for 
their  food.  Clothmg  is  unnecessary;  hence  there  is 
'•"••*  little  occasion  for  exercising  the  mental  faculties  beyond 
•'•■''*■■■  the  sense  of  perception  to  avoid  enemies,  or  the  in- 
"*  ventivc  arts  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  simplest 

"'*'  weapons  and  the  most  primitive  fortifications.     When 

the  pursuit  of  game  becomes  the  chief  occupation  of  a  people  there 
is  of  neccsMty  a  higher  development  of  oourajse,  skill,  powera  of 
observation  and  invention;  and  these  qualities  are  still  further 
enhanced  in  predatory  tribes  who  take  by  focoe  the  food*  clothing 
and  other  property  prepared  or  collected  oy  a  feebler  people.  The 
fruit-eating  savage  cannot  stray  beyond  hb  woods  which  bound 
his  life  as  the  water  bounds  that  of  a  fish;  the  hunter  is  free  to 
live  on  the  margin  of  forests  or  in  open  country,  while  the  robber 
or  warrior  from  some  natural  stronghold  of  the  mountains  sweeps 
over  the  adjacent  plains  and  carries  his  raids  into  dbtant  lands. 
Wide  grassy  steppes  lead  to  the  organization  of  the  people  as  nomads 
whose  wealth  consists  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  their  dwelling 
are  tents.  The  nomad  not  only  domesticates  and  turns  to  his 
own  use  the  gentler  and  more  powerful  animals,  such  as  sheep, 
cattle,  horses,  camels,  but  even  turns  some  predatory  creatures, 
like  the  dog,  into  a  means  of  defending  their  natural  prey.  They 
hunt  the  b^sts  of  prey  destructive  to  their  flocks,  and  form  armed 
bands  for  protection  against  marauders  or  for  purposes  of  agression 
on  weaker  sedentary  neighbours.  On  the  fertile  low  i^rounds  along 
the  margins  of  rivers  or  in  clearings  of  forests,  agricultural  com- 
munities naturally  take  their  rise,  dwelling  in  villages  and  cultivating 
the  wild  grains,  which  by  careful  nurture  and  selection  have  been 
turned  into  rich  cereals.  The  agriculturist  as  a  rule  is  rooted  to 
the  soil.  The  land  he  tills  he  holds,  and  acquires  a  closer  connexion 
with  a  particular  patch  of  ground  than  either  the  hunter  or  the  herds- 
man. In  the  temperate  zone,  where  the  seasons  are  sharply  con- 
trasted, but  follow  each  other  with  regularity,  foresight  and  self-denial 
were  fostered,  because  if  men  did  not  exercise  these  qualities  seed-time 
or  harvest  might  pass  into  lost  opportunities  and  the  tribes  would 
suffer.  The  more  extreme  climates  of  arid  regions  on  the  marctns  of 
the  tropics,  by  the  unpredictable  succession  of  droughts  and  floods, 
confound  the  prevision  of  uninstructed  people,  and  make  prudence 
and  industry  qualities  too  uncertain  in  their  resulu  to  be  worth 
cultivating.  Thus  the  civilization  of  agricultural  peoples  of  the 
temperate  zone  grew  rapidly,  yet  in  each  community  a  special  type 
arose  adapted  to  the  soil,  the  crop  and  the  climate.  On  the  sea- 
shore fishing  naturally  became  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  dwellere 
by  the  sea,  in  virtue  of  the  dangen  to  which  they  are  exposed  from 
storm  and  unscaworthy  craft,  are  stimulated^  to  a  higher  degree  of 
forvught,  quicker  observation,  prompter  decision  and  more  energetic 
action  in  emergencies  than  those  who  live  inland.  The  building 
and  handling  of  vessels  also,  and  the  utilization  of  such  uncon- 
trollable powers  of  nature  as  wind  and  tide,  helped  forward  mechanical 
invention.  To  every  type  of  coast  there  may  be  related  a  special 
type  of  occupation  ana  even  of  character;  the  deep  and  gloomy 
fjord,  backed  by  almost  impassable  mountains,  bred  bold  mariners 
whose  only  outlet  for  enterprise  was  seawards  towards  other  lands — 
the  viks  created  the  vikings.  On  the  gently  sloping  margin  of  the 
esluary  of  a  great  river  a  view  of  tranquil  inland  life  was  equally 
presented  to  the  shore-dweller,  and  the  ocean  did  not  present  the 
only  prospect  of  a  career.    Finally  the  mountain  valley,  with  its 


that  of  an  island,  has  in  all  countries  produced  a  special  type  of 
brave  and  hardy  people,  whose  utmost  effort  may  bring  them  com- 
fort, but  not  wealth,  by  honest  toil,  who  know  little  of  the  outer 
world,  and  to  whom  the  natural  outlet  for  ambition  is  marauding 
on  the  fertile  plains.  The  highlandcr  and  viking,  products  of  the 
valleys  raised  nigh  amid  the  mounuins  or  half-drowned  in  the  sea, 
are  everywhere  of  kindred  spirit. 

It  is  in  some  such  manner  as  these  that  the  natural  conditions 
of  regions,  which  must  be  conformed  to  by  prudence  and  utilized 
by  laDour  to  yield  shelter  and  food,  have  led  to  the  growth  of  peoples 
differing  in  their  ways  of  life,  thought  and  speech.  The  initial 
differences  so  produced  are  confirmed  and  perpetuated  by  the 
same  barriera  which  divide  the  faunal  or  floral  regions,  the  sea, 
mounuins,  deserts  and  the  like,  and  much  of  the  course  of  past 
history  and  present  politics  becomes  clear  when  the  combined 
results  of  differing  tacs  and  differing  environment  are  taken  into 

account.*  .      ,      ,.  .  .        , ,  .         . 

The  specialization  which  accompanies  the  division  of  labour  has 
important  geographical  consequences,  for  it  ncccssiutes  communi- 

*  On  the  influence  of  land  on  people  see  Shaler,  Nature  and 
Man  in  America  (New  York  and  U)odon,  1892);  and  Ellen  C. 
Scmple's  Amtrican  History  and  its  Geographic  Conditions  (Boston. 
1903). 


cation  between  oommunitiet  and  the  intefduwce  of  their  pn^ 

ducts.  Trade  makes  it  possible  to  work  mineral  resources 

in  localities  where  food  can  only  be  grown  with  great. 

difficulty  and  expense,  or  which  are  evedf  totally  barren 

and  waterless,  entireljf  dependent  on  supplies  from  distant  tourcea. 

The  population  which  can  be  permanently  supported  by  a  given 
area  of  land  diffen  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  resources 
and  the  requirements  oc  the  people.  Pastoral  oommuntties  are 
always  scattered  very  thinly  over  large  areas;  agricukiuml  popula- 
tions may  be  almost  equally  ^nrse  where  advanced  nutnods  of 
agriculture  and  Libour-saving  machinery  are  employed ;  but  where 
a  frugal  peopfe  are  situated  on  a  fertile  and  inexjiaustible  soil,  such 
as  the  deltas  and  river  plains  of  ^ypt,  India  and  China,  an  enormous 
population  may  be  supported  on  a  small  area.  In  most  cases, 
however,  a  very  dense  population  can  only  be  maintatDcd  in  regions 
where  mineral  resources  nave  fixed  the  site  of  great  manufacturing 
industries.  The  maximum  density  of  population  which  a  giv«a 
region  can  support  is  very  difficult  to  determine;  it  depends  partly 
on  the  race  and  standanl  of  culture  of  the  people,  partly  on  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  resources  on  which  they  cfepend,- partly 
on  the  artificial  burdens  imposed  and  very  largely  on  the  cknatc. 
Density  of  population  is  measured  by  the  average  number  of  people 
residing  on  a  unit  of  area;  but  in  order  to  compare  one  part  of  the 
world  with  another  the  average  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  taken 
for  regions  of  equal  size  or  01  equal  population;  and  the  portiom 
of  the  country  which  are  permanently  uninhabitable  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  the  calculation.*  Considerii^  the  average  density 
of  population  within  the  political  limits  of  countries,  the  foUowins 
list  is  of  some  value;  the  figures  for  a  few  smaller  divisioas  of 
large  countries  are  added  (in  brackets)  for  comparison: 

Average  Popnlatien  oui  sq.m.  -{For  igoo  or  ipo/.) 
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The  movement  of  people  from  one  place  to  another  without  the 
immediate  intention  of  returning  is  known  as  migration,  and  accord- 
ing to  its  origin  it  may  be  classed  as  centrifugal  (directed  ^.  ^- 
from  a  particular  aresO  and  centripetal  (directed  towards  ^W'"*" 
a  particular  area).  Centrifugal  migration  is  usually  a  matter  of 
compulsion:  it  may  be  necessitated  by  natural  causes,  such  as  a 
change  of  climate  leading  to  the  withering  of  pastures  or  destruction 
of  agricultural  land,  to  inundation,  earthquake,  pestilence  or  to  an 
excess  of  population  over  means  of  support;  or  to  artificial  causes, 
such  as  tne  wholesale  deportation  of  a  conquered  people;  or  to 
political  or  religious  persecution.  In  any  case  the  people  are  driven 
out  by  some  adverse  change;  and  when  the  urgency  is  great  they 
may  require  to  drive  out  in  turn  weaker  people  who  occupy  a  desirable 
territory,  thus  propagating  the  wave  of  migration,  the  direction  of 
which  is  guidca  by  the  forms  of  the  land  into  inevitable  channcla. 
Many  of  the  ercat  historic  movements  of  peoples  were  doubtless  due 
to  the  gradualchangc  of  geographical  or  chroatic  conditions ;  and  the 
slow  desiccation  of  Central  Asm  has  been  plausibly  suggested  as  the 
real  cause  of  the  peopling  of  modern  Europe  and  of  the  medieval 
wan  of  the  Old  World,  the  theatres  of  whicn  were  critical  ooints  on 
the  great  natural  lines  of  communication  between  east  aiKi  west. 

In  the  case  of  centripetal  migrations  people  flock  to  some  particular 
place  where  exceptionally  favourable  conditions  have  been  found  to 
exist.  The  rushes  to  gold-fields  and  diamond-fields  are  typical  if>> 
stances:  the  growth  of  towns  on  coaUfields  and  near  other  sources 
of  power,  and  the  rapid  settlement  of  nich  rkh  agricultural  districts 
as  the  wheat-lands  of  the  American  prairies  and  great  j^lains  are 
other  examples. 

There  is,  however,  a  tendency  for  people  to'  remain  rooted  to  the 

*  See  maps  of  dennty  of  population  in  Bartholomew's  great  bxse> 
scale  atlases.  Atlas  of  Scotland  And  Atlas  of  England, 

*  Almost  exclusively  industrial. 

*  Almost  delusively  agriculturaL 
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land  of  their  birth,  when  not  compelled  or  induced  by  powerful 
external  causes  to  seek  a  new  home. 

Thus  arises  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  a  product  of  purely  geo- 
graphical  conditions,  thereby  differine  from  the  sentiment  of  loyuty, 

which  is  of  racial  origin,    where  race  and  soil  conspire  to 
-  evoke  both  toyalty  and  patriotism  in  a  people,  the  moral 

qualities  of  a  great  and  po-mancnt  nation  are  secured. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  patriotic  spirit  ts  strongest  in  those  places 
where  people  are  bixmght  most  intimately  into  relation  with  the  land : 
dwellers  in  the  mountain  or  by  the  sea,  and,  above  all,  the  people  of 
rugged  coasts  and  mountainous  archipelagoes,  have  always  been 
renownbd  for  love  of  country,  while  the  inhabitants  of  fertile  plains 
and  trading  communities  are  frequently  less  strongly  attached  to 
their  own  land. 

Amongst  nomads  the  tribe  is  the  unit  of  government,  the  political 
bond  b  personal,  and  there  is  no  definite  territorial  association 
of  the  people,  who  may  be  loyal  but  cannot  be  patriotic.  The  idea 
of  a  country  arises  only  when  a  nation,  cither  homogeneous  or 
composed  01  several  races,  establishes  itself  In  a  region  theiooundaries 
of  which  may  be  defined  and  defended  against  aggression  from 
without.  Politkal  geography  takes  account  of  the  partition  of  the 
earth  amongst  organized  communities,  dealing  with  the  relation  of 
races  to  regions,  and  of  nations  to  countries,  and  considering  the 
conditions  of  territorial  equilibrium  and  instability. 

The  definition  of  boundaries  and  their  delimitation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  political  geography.     Natural  boundaries 

are  always  the  most  definite  and  the  strongest,  lending 

themselves  most  readily  to  defence  against  aggresuon. 

The  sea  is  the  most  effective  of  all,  and  an  islami  state  is 
recogniied  as  the  most  stable.  Next  in  importance  comes  a  moun> 
tain  range,  but  here  there  is  often  difficulty  as  to  the  definition  of 
the  actual  crest-line,  and  mountain  ranges  ocing  broad  regions,  it 
may  happen  that  a  small  independent  state,  hke  Switzerland  or 
.  Andorra,  occupies  the  mountain  valleys  between  two  or  more  great 
countries.  Rivers  do  not  form  effective  international  boundaries, 
although  between  dependent  self-governing  communities  they  are 
convenient  lines  of  aemarcation.  A  desert,  or  a  belt  of  country 
left  purposely  irithout  inhabitants,  like  the  mark,  marches  or 
debatabw  lands  of  the  middle  ages,  was  once  a  common  means 
of  separating  nations  whkrh  nouriihcd  hereditary  grievances.  The 
"  buffer-state "  of  modern  diplomacy  is  of  the  same  ineffectual 
type.  A  less  definite  though  very  practical  boundary  is  that  formed 
by  the  meetin|[-ltne  of  two  languages,  or  the  districts  inhabited 
by  two  races.  The  line  of  fortresses  protecting  Austria  from  Italy 
Uei  in  some  places  well  back  from  the  political  boundary,  but 
just  inside  the  linguistic  frontier,  so  as  to  separate  the  German 
and  Italian  races  occupying  Austrian  territoiy.  Arbitrary  lines, 
either  traced  from  point  to  point  and  marked  bv  posts  on  the  ground, 
or  defined  as  portions  of  meridians  and  parallels,  are  now  the  most 
common  type  of  boundaries  fixed  by  treaty.  In  Europe  and  Asia 
frontiers  are  usually  strongly  fortified  and  strictly  watcned  in  times 
of  peace  as  well  as  during  war.  In  South  America  strictly  defined 
boundaries  are  still  the  exception,  and  the  claims  of  neignbouring 
nations  have  very  fre(]uently  given  rise  to  war,  though  now  more 
cpmmonly  to  arbitration.* 

The  modes  of  ^vernmcnt  amongst  civilised  peoples  have  little 
influence  on  political  geography;  some  republics  are  as  arbitrary 
-■  .    ana  exacting  in  their  frontier  regulations  as  some  absolute 

•Jy""        monairhies.    It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed  that  absolute 
^**?l"*      monarchies  are  confined  to  the  east  of  Europe  and  to 

Ana.  Japan  being  the  only  established  constitutional 
monarchy  east  of  the  Carpathians.  Limited  monarchies  are  (with 
the  exception  of  Japan)  peculiar  to  Europe,  and  in  these  the  degree 
of  democratic  control  may  be  said  to  diminish  as  one  passes  east- 
wards from  tho  United  Kingdom.  Republics,  although  represented 
in  Europe  are  the  peculiar  form  of  government  of  America  and 
are  unknown  in  Asia. 

The  forma,  of  government  of  colonics  present  a  series  of  transi- 
tional types  from  the  antoc^tic  administration  of  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  home  government  to  complete  democratic  self- 
government.  The  latter  occurs  only  in  the  temperate  possessions 
of  the  British  empire,  in  which  there  is  no  great  preponderance 
of  a  coloured  native  population.  New  colonial  forms  have  been 
developed  during  the  partition  of  Africa  amongst  European  powers, 
the  sphere  of  influence  being  especially  worthy  of  notice.  This 
is  a  vaguer  form  of  control  than  a  protectorate,  and  frequently 
amounts  merely  to  an  agreement  amongst  civilised  powers  to  respeot 
the  ri^ht  of  one  of  their  number  to  exercise  government  within 
«  certain  area,  if  it  should  decide  to  do  so  at  any  future  time. 

The  central  governments  of  all  civilized  countries  concerned  with 
external  relations  are  closely  similar  in  their  modes  of  action,  but 
the  internal  administration  may  be  vei^  varied.  In  this  respect  a 
country  is  either  centralized,  hke  the  United  Kingdom  or  France. 

*  For  tlw  history  of  territorial  changes  in  Europe,  see  Freemani 
Historical  Geotraphy  of  Europ*,  edited*  by  Bury  (Oxford).  1 903: 
and  for  the  oracial  definition  of  esdsting  boundaries,  see  Hertslet. 
The  Mat  of  Europo  by  Treaty  (4  vols.,  London,  187^,1801);  The 
Uap  ofAfrtea  by  Treaty  (3  vols.,  London,  1896).  Also  Lord  Curson's 
Oxford  address  on  Frontiers  (too?)' 


or  federated  of  distinct  •elf-goviwning  nnita  like  Germany  (where 
the  units  include  Idogdoms.  at  least  three  minor  types  of  monarchies, 
munkripalities  and  a  crown  land  under  a  nominated  governor),  or  the 
United  States,  wtwre  the  units  are  democratic  repuolics.  The  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  predominant  form  of  federal  government  may  be 
the  geographical  diversity  of  the  country,  as  in  the  cantons  occupying 
the  once  isolated  mountain  valleys  of  Switzerland,  the  racial  diversity 
of  the  people,  as  in  Austria- Hungary,  or  merely  poetical  expediency, 
as  in  republics  of  the  American  type. 

The  minor  subdivisions  into  provinces,  counties  and  parishes,  or 
analogous  areas,  may  also  be  related  in  many  cases  to  natural 
features  or  racial  differences  perpetuated  by  historical  causes.  The 
territorial  divisions  and  subdivisions  often  survive  the  conditions 
which  led  to  their  origin;  hence  the  study  of  political  geography  is 
allied  to  history  as  closely  as  the  study  of  physical  geography  is  alued 
to  geology,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

The  aggregation  of  population  in  towns  was  at  one  time  mainly 
brought  about  by  the  necessity  for  defence,  a  fact  indicated  by  the 
defensive  site*  of  many  old  towns.  In  later  times, 
towns  have  been  more  often  founded  in  proximity  to  '•■'■* 
valuable  mineral  resources,  and  at  critical  points  or  nodes  on  lines 
of  communication.  These  arc  places  where  the  mode  of  travelling 
or  of  transport  is  changed,  such  as  seaports,  river  ports  and  railway 
termini,  or  natural  resting-places,  such  as  a  ford,  the  foot  of  a 
steep  ascent  on  a  road,  the  entrance  of  a  valley  leading  up  from  a 

?lain  into  the  mountains,  or  a  crossing-place  of  roads  or  railways.* 
]he  existence  of  a  good  natural  haroour  is  often  sufficient  to 
give  origin  to  a  town  and  to  fix  one  end  of  a  line  of  land  com- 
munication.^ 

In  countries  of  uniform  surface  or  faint  relief,  roads  and  railways 
may  be  constructed  in  any  direction  without  regard  to  the  con- 
figuration. In  places  where  the  low  ground  is  marshy,  ■ .  . 
roads  and  railways  often  follow  the  ndgc-lines  of  hills.  gfgZ'f!^/, 
or,  as  in  Finland,  the  old  glacial  eskers,  which  run  parallel  I^T,"^ 
to  the  shore.  Wherever  the  relief  of  the  land  is  pro-  •■"■■• 
nounccd.  roads  and  railways  are  obliged  to  occupy  the  lowest  ground 
winding  along  the  valleys  of  riven  and  through  passes  in  the  moun- 
tains. In  exceptional  cases  obstructions  which  it  would  be  impossible 
or  too  costly  to  turn  are  overcome  by  a  bridge  or  tunnel,  the  magni- 
tude of  such  works  Increasing  with  the  growth  of  engineering  skill 
and  financial  enterprise.  Similariy  the  obstructions  offered  to 
water  communication  by  interruption  through  land  or  shaMoftn  are 
overcome  by  cutting  canals  or  dredging  out  channels.  The  economy 
and  success  of  most  lines  of  communication  depend  on  following 
as  far  as  possible  existing  natural  lines  and  utilizing  existing  natural 
sources  of  power.' 

Commercial  gc<>craphy  may  be  defined  as  the  description  of  the 
earth's  surface  witn  special  reference  to  the  discovery,  production, 
transport  and  exchange  of  commodities.    The  transport     ^__ 
concerns  land  routes  and  sea  routes,  the  latter  being    Z^^^T* 
the  more  important.    While  steam  has  been  said  to    mha*" 
make  a  ship  independent  of  wind  and  tide,  it  is  still    •'^*^' 
true  that  a  long  voyage  even  by  steam  must  be  planned  so  as  to 
encounter  the  least  resistance  possible  from  prevailing  winds  and 
permanent  currents,  and  this  involves  the  application  of  oceano- 
graphical  and  meteorological  knowledge.    The  older  navigation  by 
utiluing  the  power  of  the  wind  demands  a  very  intimate  knowledge 
of  these  conditions,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  revival  of  sailing 
ships  may  in  the  present  century- vastly  increase  the  importance  m 
the  study  of  maritime  meteorology. 

The  discovery  and  production  of  commodities  require  a  know- 
ledge of  the  distribution  of  geological  formations  for  mineral  pro^ 
ducts,  of  the  natural  distribution,  life-conditions  and  cultivation 
or  breeding  of  pbnts  and  animals  and  of  the  labour  market.  Atten- 
tion must  also  be  paid  to  the  artificial  restrictions  tA  political  geo- 
graphy, to  the  legislative  restrictions  bearing  on  labour  and  trade 
as  imposed  in  different  countries,  and,  above  all,  to  the  incessant 
fluctuations  of  the  economic  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  and 
the  combinations  of  capitalists  or  workers  which  affieft  the  market.* 
The  term  "  applied  geography  "  has  been  employ^  to  designate 
commercial  geography,  the  fact  being  that  every  aspect  of  scientific' 
geography  nuy  be  applied  to  practical  purposes,  including  the 
purposes  of  trade.  But  apart  from  the  applied  science,  there  is  an 
aspect  of  pure  geography  which  concerns  the  theory  of  the  relation 
of  economics  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  each  successive  aspect  of  geographkral 
science  is  considered  in  its  natural  sequence  the  conditions  become 

*For  numerous  special  instances  of  the  determining  causes  of 
town  sites,  see  G.  G.  Chisholm,  "  On  the  Distribution  of  Towns 
and  Villages  in  England."  Ceegrapkuat  Journal  (1897),  ix.  76, 
X.  SI  I. 

'  The  whole  subject  of  anthropogeography  is  treated  in  a  masterly 
way  by  F.  Ratzel  in  his  Anlhropoffoeraphir  (Stuttgart,  vol.  t.  2nd 
ed.,  1890.  vol.  iL  1891),  and  in  his  PolUiuke  Ceographie  (Leipzig, 
1897).  The  special  question  of  the  reaction  of  man  on  his  environ- 
ment is  handled  by  G.  P.  Marsh  in  Man  and  Nature,  or  Physical 
Ceoeraphy  as  modified  by  Human  Action  (London,  1864). 

*  For  commercial  geography  see  G.  G.  Chisholm,  Mamal  of  Com- 
mercial Geography  (1890). 
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more  ntunenMM,  oomplex.  variable  and  jxactically  important. 
From  the  underlying  abstract  mathematical  conaiderationa  all 
Q^^  throush  the  superimpoaed  phytical,  biological,  anthropo- 

flg^Q^      loKical,  political  and  commercial  develoT>ment  of  the 
suoiect  runt  the  determining  control  exercised  by  crust- 
forms  acting  clirectly  or  indirectly  on  mobile  distributions;  and  this 
is  the  essential  principle  of  geography.  (H.  R.  M.) 

QBOID  (from  Gr.  79,  the  earth),  an  imaginary  surface  em- 
ployed by  geodeaists  which  has  the  property  that  every  element 
of  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  plumb-line  where  that  line  cuts  it. 
Compaml  with  the  "  spheroid  of  reference  "  the  surface  of  the 
geoid  is  in  general  depressed  over  the  oceans  and  raised  over 
the  great  land  masses.  (See  Easth,  Figure  of  the.) 

QBOK-TEPB*  a  former  fortress  of  the  Turkomans,  in  Russian 
Transcaspia,  in  the  oasts  of  Akhal-tekke,  on  the  Transcaspian 
railway,  a8  m.  N.W.  of  Askabad.  It  consisted  of  a  walled 
enclosure  xfm.  in  drcuit,  the  wall  being  18  ft.  high  and  30  to 
30  ft.  thick.  In  December  z^8o  the  place  was  attacked  by 
6006  Russians  under  General  Skobelev,  and  after  a  siege  of 
twenty-three  days  was  carried  by  storm,  although  the  defenders 
numbered  35,000.  A  monument  and  a  small  museum  com- 
memorate the  event. 

OBOLOOY  (from  Gr.  Tif,  the  earth,  and  Xiyat,  science),  the 
science  which  investigates  the  physical  history  of  the  earth. 
Its  object  is  to  trace  the  structural  progress  of  our  planet  from 
the  earliest  beginnings  of  its  separate  existence,  through  its 
various  stages  of  growth,  down  to  the  present  condition  of 
things.  It  seeks  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  evolution 
of  the  earth's  great  surface  features  has  been  effected.  It  un- 
ravels the  complicated  processes  by  which  each  continent  has 
been  built  up.  It  follows,  even  into  detail,  the  varied  sculpture 
of  mountain  and  valley,  crag  and  ravine.  Nor  does  it  confine 
itself  merely  to  changes  in  the  inorganic  world.  Geology  shows 
that  the  present  races  of  plants  and  animals  are  the  descendants 
of  otlier  and  very  different  races  which  once  peopled  the  earth. 
It  teaches  that  there  has  been  a  progressive  development  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  one  of  the  globe  on  which  they  have 
dwelt;  that  each  successive  period  in  the  earth's  history,  since 
the  introduction  of  living  things,  has  been  marked  by  character- 
istic types  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms;  and  that, 
however  iniperfectly  the  remains  of  these  organisms  have  been 
preserved  or  may  be  deciphered,  materials  exist  for  a  history 
of  life  upon  the  planet.  The  geographical  distribution  of  existing 
faunas  and  floras  is  often  made  clear  and  intelligible  by  geological 
evidence;  and  in  the  same  way  light  is  thrown  upon  some  of 
the  remoter  phases  in  the  history  of  man  himself.  A  subject 
so  comprehensive  as  this  must  require  a  wide  and  varied  basis 
of  evidence.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  geology  to  gather 
evidence  from  sources  which  at  first  sight  seem  far  removed 
from  its  scope,  and  to  seek  aid  from  almost  every  other  leading 
branch  of  science.  Thus,  in  dealing  with  the  earliest  conditions 
of  the  planet,  the  geologist  must  fully  avail  himself  of  the 
labours  of  the  astronomer.  Whatever  is  ascertainable  by 
telescope,  spectroscope  or  chemical  analyss,  regarding  the  con- 
stitution of  other  heavenly  bodies,  has  a  geological  bearing. 
The  experiments  of  the  physicist,  undertaken  to  determine 
conditions  of  matter  and  of  energy,  may  sometimes  be  taken 
as  the  starting-points  of  geological  investigation.  The  work 
of  the  chemical  laboratory  forms  the  foimdation  of  a  vast  and 
increasing  mass  of  geological  inqxury.  To  the  botanist,,  the 
zoologist,  even  to  the  unscientific,  if  observant,  traveller  by  land 
or  sea,  the  geologist  turns  for  information  and  assistance. 

But  while  thus  culling  irecly  from  the  dominions  of  other 
sciences,  geology  claims  as  its  peculiar  territory  the  rocky 
framework  of  the  globe.  In  the  materials  composing  that 
framework,  their  compodtion  and  arrangement,  the  processes 
of  their  formation,  the  changes  which  they  have  undergone, 
and  the  terrestrial  revolutions  to  which  they  bear  witness,  lie 
the  main  data  of  geological  history.  It  is.  the  task  of  the  geologist 
to  group  these  elements  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  made 
to  yield  up  their  evidence  as  to  the  march  of  events  in  the 
evolution  of  the  planet.  He  finds  that  they  have  in  large 
measure  arranged  themselves  in  chronotbgical  sequence,— the 


oldest  lying  at  the  bottom  and  the  newest  at  the  top.  Relics 
of  an  ancient  sea-fldor  are  overlain  by  traces  of  a  vanished 
land-surface;  these  are  in  turn  covered  by  the  deposits  of  a 
former  lake,  above  which  once  more  appear  proofs  of  the  return 
of  the  sea.  Among  these  rocky  records  Ue  the  lavas  and  ashes 
of  long-extinct  volcanoes.  The  ripple  left  upon  the  short,  the 
cracks  formed  by  the  sim's  heat  upon  the  muddy  bottom  of  a 
dried-up  pool,  the  very  imprint  of  the  drc^  of  a  passing  rain- 
shower,  have  all  been  accurately  preserved,  and  yield  their 
evidence  as  to  geographical  conditions  often  widely  different 
from  those  which  exist  where  such  markings  are  now  found. 

But  it  is  mainly  by  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  imbedded 
in  the  rocks  that  the  geologist  is  guided  in  imravelling  the 
chronological  succession  of  geological  changes.  He  has  found 
that  a  certain  order  of  apptannct  characterizes  these  organic 
remains,  that  each  great  group  of  rocks  is  marked  by  its  own 
special  types  of  life,  and  that  these  types  can  be  recognised, 
and  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur  can  be  correlated  even  in 
distant  countries,  and  where  no  other  means  of  compazison 
would  be  possible.  At  one  moment  he  has  to  deal  with  the  bones 
of  some  large  mamnud  scattered  through  a  deposit  of  superficial 
gTavel,at  another  time  with  the  minute  foraminifers  and  ostraooda 
of  an  upraised  sea-bottom.  Corals  and  crinotds  crowded  and 
crushed  into  a  massive  limestone  where  they  lived  and  died, 
ferns  and  terrestrial  plants  matted  together  into  a  bed  of  coal 
where  they  originally  grew,  the  scattered  shells  of  a  submarine 
sand-bank,  the  snails  and  lizards  which  lived  and  died  withiA 
a  hollow-lrce,  the  insects  which  have  been  imprisoned  within 
the  exuding  resin  of  old  forests,  the  footprints  of  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  the  trails  of  worms  left  upon  former  shores— these, 
and  innumerable  other  pieces  of  evidence,  enable  the  geologist 
to  realize  in  some  measure  what  the  faunas  and  floras  of  successive 
periods  have  been,  and  what  geographical  changes  the  site  of 
every  land  has  tmdcrgone. 

It  is  evident  that  to  deal  successfully  with  tbese  varied 
materials,  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  different  branches 
of  science  is  needful.  Especially  necessary  is  a  tolerably  wide 
knowledge  of  the  processes  now  at  work  in  fh^nginj  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  of  at  least  those  forms  of  plant  and  animal 
life  whose  remains  are  apt  to  be  preserved  in  geological  deposita, 
or  which  in  their  structure  and  habitat  enable  us  to  realize  what 
their  forerunners  were.  It  has  often  been  insisted  that  the 
present  is  the  key  to  the  past;  and  in  a  wide  sense  this  assertion 
is  eminently  true.  Only  in  proportion  as  we  understand  the 
present,  where  everything  is  open  on  all  sides  to  the  fiillest  investi- 
gation, can  we  expect  to  decipher  the  past,  where  so  much  is 
obscure,  imperfectly  preserved  or  not  preserved  at  all.  A 
study  of  the  existing  economy  of  nature  ought  thus  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  geologist's  training. 

While,  however,  the  present  condition  of  things  is  thus  cm- 
ployed,  we  must  obviously  be  on  our  guard  against  the  danger 
of  tmconsdously  assuming  that  the  phase  of  nature's  opoations 
which  we  now  witne^  has  been  the  same  in  all  past  time,  that 
geological  changes  have  always  or  generally  taken  place  in  f<unner 
ages  in  the  manner  and  on  the  scale  which  we  behold  to-day, 
and  that  at  the  present  time  all  the  great  geological  processes, 
which  have  produced  changes  In  the  past  eras  of  the  earth's 
history,  are  still  existent  and  active.  As  a  working  hypothesis 
we  may  suppose  that  the  nature  of  geological  processes  has 
remained  constant  from  the  beginning;  but  we  cannot  postulate 
that  the  action  of  these  processes  has  never  varied  in  energy. 
The  few  centuries  wherein  man  has  been  observing  nature 
obviously  form  much  too  brief  an  interval  by  which  to  measure 
the  intensity  of  geological  action  in  all  past  time.  For  aught 
we  can  teU  the  present  is  an  era  of  quietude  and  slow  change, 
compared  with  some  of  the  eras  which  have  preceded  it.  Nor 
perhaps  can  we  be  quite  stire  that,  when  we  have  explored 
every  geological  process  now  in  progress,  we  have  exhausted 
all  the  causes  of  change  which,  even  in  comparatively  recent 
times,  have  been  at  work. 

In  dealing  with  the  geological  record,  as  the  accessible  solid 
part  of  the  globe  is  called,  we  cannot  too  vividly  realize  that  at 
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lof  d< 


mcati.  FiDm  tbt      _ 

InfmcDliT)',  and  ll  bu  beta  lurtbec  niiUUat 
by  ibe  tcvDlutlont  ol  lucccuivc  *fe>.     And  even  wbnc  tbt 
cbrniiicle  of  evesti  it  caniinuoua.  it  i*  oI  very  ucfquil  vtlae  In 
difltKiit  plue*.     In  one  cue,  for  euioplc,  it  may  pietcnt 
with  u  usbreken  (ucceiuon  of  depoiiu  misy  Uiouund*  of 
feet  In  ihlduKW,  Irma  wbieh,  however,  only  ■  few  meigR  fj 
M  (0  feologicaL  hittory  can  be  gJeincd.     In  anotber  instj 
it  bringi  before  us,  within  the  compoii  of  a  few  ymrda, 
evidence  of  A  moat  varied  and  complicalcd  icriei  of  chango 
In  pbyilcil  (eofraphy,  ai  well  la  aa  abundant  and  Inlereiti 
suite  oi  ot^nic  remaini.     Tliite  and  olhei  chamcteriilla 
the  (celofjcat  record  become  more  apparent  and  inlelligible 
we  proceed  In  the  study  o[  the  idcace. 

CiMiiJuaiian. — Foe  lyiieoiatlc  ireatnenl  the  lubjecl  may  be 
conveniently  arranged  In  the  following  part*: — 

r.   Tie  Hisloriiat  Dndopminl  ej  Gioleikal  Stitiut.— Hat 
I  brief  outline  will  be  given  of  the  gradual  growth  of  geologiul 
conceptions  from  the  days  of  the  GruJ:a  and  Romans  down  ~ 
modem  times,  tracing  the  separate  progresi  of  tbe  more  Imports 
branches  of  Inqi '  '      " '  ■  -•      -  .... 


3.  Tkt  Ceimkd  Aipoii  nj  CuJary,— -This  Kclion  cmbr 
the  evidence  supplied  by  ailroMmy  and  phyiica  tegarding 
form  and  nollont  of  (be  eulh,  the  composilioa  o[  Ibe  pb 
and  tVD.  and  Ibe  ptobable  hiitory  of  the  vAsi  lystem.     The 
•ub)tct>  dealt  with  under  thii  head  are  chiedy  treated  in  leparat  1 
trtlde*. 

3.  Ctetnny' — An  Inquiry  Into  the  materiala  of  tbe  eanh'i 
Mbstance.  Tliu  division,  which  deals  with  the  parts  of  the 
earth,  lit  envelopes  of  air  and  water,  its  solid  crust  ai 
probable  omditlon  of  its  interior,  especially  treats  of  the 
Important  minerals  of  Ibe  cruit,  and  Ibe  chief  rocts  ol 

ledge  regarding  (he 


which  these 


y  for 


processes  by  which  these  materials  are  produced  and  altered. 

4.  Dynamual  Ceetogy  studies  Ibe  nature  and  working  of  the 
various  geological  procesoel  whereby  the  rock*  of  (be  earth't 
cruil  are  formed  and  mclamorpbOMd.  and  by  which  changca 
are  eSccled  upon  the  diilribution  of  sea  and  land,  and  upon 
Che  form*  of  terretliial  lurfscea.  Sucb  an  inquiry  necailtates 
'  n  of  Ihe  enisling  geological  economy  of 


id  form 


a  fitting  in  trod  uc 


ge<dogkal  changes  of  former  periods. 

5.  CwUOtnii  a  Slnulurol  Galoty  b 
uchileclure  of  the  earth's  CTUiI.  It  embra 


t  emoraces  an  inquiry  into  Ibi 
tterlols  composing  this  cruBI 

ie  floor  of  Ibe  lea,  that  olhen 


Mbtei 


molten 


It  further 


reveals  t^tat,  though  originally  laid  doi 

beda,  the  r^ks  have  BUbsequently  been  crumpled,  contorted 

and  dislocated,  that  they  have  been  incessantly  worn  down, 

and   have   often  been  depressed  and   buried   beneath   later 

■ccuouliiians. 

6.  PaJaienisliniait  Crslgjy.—This  branch  of  the  subject, 
starting  from  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  orgardc  forms  which 
are  found  preserved  in  the  crust  of  Ihe  eanh,  includes  audi 
questions  as  the  relations  between  extinct  and  living  types, 
the  laws  which  appear  to  have  governed  the  distribution  of  life 
in  time  and  in  space,  tbe  relative  importance  of  different  genera 
of  ■wimiTi  JD  geological  Inquiry,  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
evidence,  from  organic  remains  regarding  former  conditions 
of  physical  geography.  Some  of  these  problems  belong  also  to 
aoohigy  and  botany,  and  are  more  fully  discussed  In  the  articles 

PalAIOITTOLOaY  and    PAlAEOnOTAHV. 

7.  SlnHtrafkUal  Culnfr-— Thii   tedJao   might   be  called 


history.  It  works  oat  Ibe  chrondoglcal  nicnnton 
rat  tormollau  o(  the  earth's  crust,  and  endeavours  to 
sequence  of  evrnti  of  which  they  coalsln  (be  record. 

various  plants  and  awirwai*  which  in  past  time  bave  peopled 
the  earth,  and  thus  ascertains  what  has  been  the  grand  march 
of  lile  upon  this  pllnel. 

8.  PhysiBgrapkicot  GtoUif,  proceeding  from  the  basia  of 
fad  laid  down  by  stratigrapbical  geology  regarding  former 
geographical  changes,  embraces  an  inquiry  inio  tbe  origin  and 
history  of  the  fealuro  of  the  earth's  suilace— continental  ridges 
and  ocean  basins,  plains,  volleys  and  mountains.  It  eiplalns 
the  causes  oir  which  local  diSerencei  of  sceneiy  depend,  and 
abows  under  what  very  different  circumstances,  and  at  what 
widely  separated  intervals,  Ihe  hills  and  mountains,  even  of  a 
single  country,  have  been  produced. 

Moot  of  the  detail  embraced  In  tbeae  several  leGtlons  Is 
relegated  to  separate  articles,  lo  which  references  are  here 
insericd.  Tbe  ft^onnng  pages  thus  deal  malrdy  with  the  general 
principles  ukI  historical  development  of  (be  science: — 


II  I.— HisioaicaL  DavaionmiT 


.  ruin,  must  have  awaker 


ardly  fail  (o  Impresa  tbe  imuiiutio 
scei  of  nunldnd.    Soch  incJunt*  a 

Lodilipa  suddenly  itrewiiif  vaUrys  wii 


river-chasnu  thai  Kcm  purposely  cicfl  open  Id 

,. .  .-  give  puUfC  to  tbe  IHTcnls  that  rush  through  them,  crags 

with  ihnr  Inpresidve  artay  of  pianaelea  and  receiaes  must  have 
appMled  of  old,  as  Ihni  ilill  do,  to  the  awe  and  wonder  of  those 
Mo  la  the  fint  due  bdold  Ibem.  Again,  banlo  of  seaihella  la 
for  inland  dislricta  wouU,  in  eoorse  of  line,  arrest  tbe  atteotlaa  of 
the  fflwe  inlelUgeiit  and  reflective  observers,  and  r^se  Ln  tbdr  miiftls 
■onw  kind  of  ■urmise  as  to  fww  such  ■hcDs  eotild  ever  have  case 
there.    Theae  and  other  conspacuoaa  geological  prablemB  found 


id(h*d> 


It  it  a  region  freqiA 
in  luly.    It  is  ' 

On  Ibe  (outo  il  • 
wide  tracts  of  ar 
Mcdilerranean  it 

wbkhiOnexppted.„ , 

vltid  imprcwin  of  the  power  of  ocean  wave^ 
und  thia  irrat  sheet  of  water  display  in 
■  ------  -  "  -'  —  •hrttt,  tike  -■— 

.. .    Such  a  I 

inytholofy,  bul 


specially  wdl  adapted, 

be  ibe  binh^place  of  such  fables. 
iBiKn  by  canhquikca,  and  CDntaina  two 
aetivlly,  one  In  the  Aefcan  Sea  and  one 
-  the  BBth  by  a  hng  sueeesilcB  of  ktfly 

"  -A copious  rivers,  often  swollen 

.._  ...  . /  the  diainsffe  Into  the  sea. 

NOt.  once  ao  fan  ol  mysleryi  Khewise 

with  their  dreaded  dust  storms.    The 

thouoh  an  inlarkd  sea.  Is  subject  to  gales, 
...  _'!_i_i_...,i..i._..~,g|,(ofvca 


iiS-^-s 
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nilunl,  therelore,  thai  Ihe  early  pi 

ire  noted  wime of  tbeae  geological  lean 

'  other  cxplanaliona  of  them  (han  the 

sytha.    The  opinions  entertairied  in  aniiquiiy  on  eh«f 

say  be  CDOveniently  grouped  under  two  beads;  (i)  Ceo- 

Dceieea  now  in  operalion,  and  ())  geoiogical  changa  in 
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as  had  happened  at  LiparL  These  crude  cooceptiona  of  the  nature 
of  volcanic  action,  and  the  cause  of  earthquakes^  continued  to  prevail 
for  many  centuries.  They  are  repeated  bv  Lucretius,  who,  however, 
following  Anaximenes,  includes  as  one  or  the  causes  of  earthquakes 
the  fall  of  mountainous  masses  of  rock  undermined  bv  time,  and  the 
consequent  propagation  of  gigantic  tremors  far  and  wide  through 
the  earth,  dtrabo,  having  travelled  through  the  volcanic  districu 
of  Italy,  was  able  to  recognize  that  Vesuvius  had  once  been  an 
active  volcano,  although  no  eruption  had  taken  place  from  it  within 
human  memory.  He  continued  to  hokl  the  belief  that  volcanic 
energy  arose  from  the  movement  of  subterranean  wind.  He  believed 
that  the  district  around  the  Strait  of  Messina,  which  had  formeriy 
suffered  from  destructive  earthquakes,  was  seldom  visited  by  them 
after  the  volcanic  vents  of  that  region  had  been  opened,  so  as  to 
provide  an  escape  for  the  subterranean  fire,  wind,  water  and  burning 
masses.  He  cites  in  his  Geography  a  number  oi  examples  of  wide- 
spread as  well  as  local  sinking  of  land,  and  alludes  also  to  the  uprise 
of  the  sea-bottom.  He  likewise  regards  some  islands  as  having  been 
thrown  up  by  volcanic  agency,  and  others  as  torn  from  the  mainland 
by  such  convuluons  as  earthquakes. 

The  most  detailed  account  of  earthquake  phenomena  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  is  that  of  Seneca  in  his  Quaestiones 
NaiuraUs,  This  philosopher  had  been  much  interested  in  the 
accounts  given  him  by  survivors  and  witnesses  of  the  earthquake 
which  convulsed  the  dbtrict  of  Naples  in  February  a.d.  63.  He 
distinguished  several  distinct  movements  of  the  ground:  1st,  the 
up  and  down  motion  {stucussio)'.  and,  the  oscillatory  motion  (t»- 
ainatio)'.  and  probably  a  third,  that  of  trembling  or  vibration. 
While  admitting  that  some  earthquakes  may  arise  from  the  collapse 
of  the  walls  of  subterranean  cavities,  he  adhered  to  the  old  idea, 
held  by  the  roost  numerous  and  important  previous  writers,  that 
these  commotions  are  caused  mainly  by  the  movements  of  wind 
imprisoned  within  the  earth.  As  to  the  origin  of  volcanic  outbursts 
he  supposed  that  the  subterranean  wind  in  struggling  for  an  outlet, 
and  whirling  through  the  chasms  and  passages,  meets  with  great 
store  of  sulphur  and  other  combustible  substances,  which  by  mere 
friction  are  set  on  fire.  The  elder  Pliny  reiterates  the  commonly 
accepted  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  wind  underground.  In 
discussii^  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  he  remarks  that  towns 
with  many  culverts  and  houses  with  cellara  suffer  less  than  others, 
and  that  at  Naples  those  houses  are  most  shaken  which  stand  on 
hard  ground.     It  thus  appears  that  with  rncard  to  subterranean 

Siological  operations,  no  advance  was  made  during  the  time  of  the 
reeks  and  Romans  as  to  the  theoretical  explanation  of  these  i^eno- 
mena;  but  a  considerable  body  of  facts  was  collected,  especially 
as  to  the  effects  of  earthquakes  and  the  occurrence  of  volcanic 
eruptions. 

The  superficial  processes  of  geology,  being  much  less  striking  than 
those  of  subterranean  energy,  naturally  attracted  less  attention  in 
Aethaoi  f^^JQU'l^y*  The  operations  of  rivers,  however,  which  so 
gfygfg^  intimatelv  affect  a  human  population,  were  watched  with 
,  more  or  less  care.  Herodotus,  struck  by  the  amount  of 
alluvial  silt  brought  down  annually  by  the  Nile  ana  spread  over  the 
flat  inundated  land,  inferred  that  "  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  river.** 
Aristotle,  in  discussing  some  of  the  features  of  rivers,  displays  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  various  drainage-systems  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  He  refers  to  the  mountains 
as  condensers  of  the  atmospheric  moisture,  and  shows  that  the  largest 
rivers  rise  among  the  loftiest  high  grounds.  He  shows  how  sensibly 
the  alluvial  deposits  carried  down  to  the  sea  increase  the  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  cites  some  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
where,  in  sixty  years,  the  rivers  had  brought  down  such  a  quantity 
•f  material  that  the  vessels  then  in  use  required  to  be  of  much 
smaller  draught  than  previously,  the  water  shallowing  bo  much  that 
the  marshy  ^und  would,  in  course  of  time,  become  dry  lan(J. 
Strabo  supplies  further  interesting  information  as  to  the  work  of 
rivers  in  making  their  alluvial  plains  and  in  pushing  their  deltas 
seaward.  He  remarks  that  these  deltas  are  prevented  from  ad- 
vancing farther  outward  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides. 

2.  Past  Processes. — ^The  abundant  well-preserved  marine  shells 
exposed  among  the  upraised  Tertiary  and  pQ«t-Tertiary  deposits  in 
the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  are  not  in- 
frequently alluded  to  ih  Greek  and  Latin  literature. 
Xenophanes  of  Colophon  (614  B.C.)  noticed  the  occurrence 
of  shells  and  other  marine  productions  inland  among  the 
mountains,  and  inferred  from  them  that  the  land  had  risen  out  of 
the  sea.  A  similar  conclusion  was  drawn  by  Xanthus  the  Lydian 
(464  B.C.)  from  shells  like  scallops  and  cockles,  which  were  found  far 
from  the  sea  in  Armenia  and  Lower  Phrygia.  Herodotus,  Eratos- 
thenes, Strato  and  Strabo  noted  the  vast  Quantities  of  fossil  shells  in 
different  parts  of  Egypt,  together  with  beas  of  salt,  as  evidence  that 
the  sea  had  once  spread  over  the  country.  But  by  far  the  most 
philosophical  opinions  on  the  past  mutations  of  the  earth's  surface 
are  those  expressed  by  Aristotle  in  the  treatise  already  cited.  Re- 
viewing the  evidence  of  these  changes,  he  recognixed  that  the  sea 
now  coven  tracts  that  were  once  dry  land,  and  that  land  will  one 
day  reappear  where  there  is  now  sea.  These  alternations  are  to  be 
regarded  as  following  each  other  in  a  certain  order  and  periodicity. 
But  they  are  apt  to  escape  our  notice  because  they  require  successive 
periods  of  time,  which,  compared  with  our  brief  existence,  are  of 
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enormous  duration,  and  because  they  are  brought  about  so  im- 
perceptibly  that  we  fail  to  detect  them  in  progress.  In  a  cehsbrated 
passage  in  his  Metamorphoses,  Ovid  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
philosopher  Pythagoras  an  account  of  what  was  probably  regarded 
as  the  Pythagorean  view  of  the  subject  in  the  Augustan  age.  It 
affirms  the  interchange  of  land  and  sea,  the  erosion  of  vallejrs  by 
descending  rivers,  the  washing  down  of  mountains  into  the  sea,  tfaie 
disappearance  of  the  riven  and  the  submergence  of  land  by  earth- 
quake movements,  the  separation  of  some  islands  from,  and  the  union 
of  othera  with,  the  mainland,  the  uprise  of  hills  by  vdcanic  action, 
the  rise  and  extinction  of  burning  mountains^  There  was  a  time 
before  Etna  began  toglow,  and  the  time iscoming  when  the  mountaia 
will  cease  to  bum. 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  whSe  the  andenta  had 
accumulated  a  good  deal  of  infortnation  regarding  the  occurreoce  of 
geological  changes,  their  interpretations  01  the  pnenomena  were  to 
a  considerable  extent  mere  fanciful  speculation.  They  had  acqalred 
only  a  most  imperfect  conception  of  the  nature  auid  operatton  of  the 
geological  processes;  and  though  many  writera  realized  that  the 
surface  of  tnc  earth  has  not  always  been,  and  will  not  always  remain, 
as  it  u  now,  they  had  no  glimpse  of  the  vast  succession  of  changes 
of  that  surface  which  have  been  revealed  by  geology.  They  built 
hypotheses  on  the  slenderest  basis  of  fact,  and  did  noC  realize  the 
necesMty  of  testing  or  verifying  them. 

Profrtss  ofCeologual  Conceptions  in  the  Middle  A^es, — During  the 
centuries  that  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  little  piugresa 
was  made  in  natural  science.  The  schoolmen  in  the  monasteries 
and  other  seminaries  were  content  to  take  their  science  from  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Arabs,  however,  not  only 
collected  and  translated  that  literature,  but  in  some  departments 
made  original  observations  themselves.  To  one  of  the  most  lUustrious 
of  their  number,  Avicenna,  the  translator  of  Aristotle,  a  treatise  has 
been  ascribed,  in  which  singulariy  modem  ideas  are  expressed 
regarding  mountains,  some  oiwhicn  are  there  stated  to  have  been 
produced  by  an  uplifting  of  the  ground,  while  othen  have  been  left 
prominent,  owing  to  the  wearing  away  of  the  softer  rocks  around 
them.  In  either  case,  it  is  confessed  that  the  process  would  demand 
long  tracts  of  time  for  its  completion. 

After  the  revival  of  learning  the  ancient  problem  presented  by 
fossil  shells  imbedded  in  the  rocks  of  the  interior  of  many  countries 
received  renewed  attention.  But  the  conditions  for  its  solutioa 
were  no  longer  what  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity.  Men  were  not  now  free  to  adopt  and  teach  any  doc- 
trine they  pleased  on  the  subject.  The  Christian  chardi  had  mean- 
while arisen  to  power  all  over  Europe,  and  adjudged  as  heretics  all 
who  ventured  to  impugn  any  of  her  dogmas.  She  taught  that  tbe 
land  and  the  sea  had  been  separated  on  the  third  day  of  creation, 
before  the  appearance  of  any  animal  life,  which  was  not  created  until 
the  fifth  day.  To  assert  that  the  dry  hind  is  made  up  in  great  part 
of  rocks  that  were  formed  in  the  sea,  and  are  crowded  with  the 
remains  of  animals,  was  plainly  to  impugn  the  veradty  of  the  Bibl& 
Again,  it  had  come  to  be  the  orthodox  oelief  that  only  somewhere 
about  6000  yean  had  eUpsed  since  the  time  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
If  any  thoughtful  observer,  impressed  with  the  overwhelming  force 
of  the  evidence  that  the  fossiliierous  formations  of  the  earth's  crost 
must  have  taken  long  periods  of  time  for  their  accumulation,  ven- 
tured to  ^ve  public  expression  to  his  conviction,  he  ran  considerable 
risk  of  being  proceedea  against  as  a  heretic  It  was  needful,  thereo 
fore,  to  find  some  explanation  of  the  facts  of  nature,  whkh  would  not 
run  counter  to  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  day.  Various  sik^ 
interpretations  were  proposed,  doubtless  in  an  honest  endeavour  at 
reconciliation.  Three  ot  these  deserve  special  notice:  (i)  Many 
able  observera  and  diligent  coUecton  of  fossils  persuaded  themselves 
that  these  objects  never  belonged  to  organisms  of  any  kind,  but 
should  be  reprded  as  mere  "freaks  of  nature,"  having  no  more 
connexion  with  any  once  living  creature  than  the  frost  patterns 
on  a  window.  They  were  styled  "  formed  "  or  "  figured  stones. 
"  lapidcs  sui  generis,^*  and  were  asserted  to  be  due  to  some  inorganic 
imitative  process  within  the  earth  or  to  the  influence  of  the  stars. 
(2)  Observen  who  could  not  resist  the  evidence  of  their  senses  that 
the  fossil  shells  once  belonged  to  living  animals,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  felt  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  the  presence  of  marine 
organisms  in  the  rocks  of  which  the  dry  land  is  largely  built  up. 
sought  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  by  invoking  the  Dduge  of  Noah. 
Here  was  a  catastrophe  which,  they  said,  extended  over  the  whole 
globe,  and  by  which  the  entire  dry  land  was  submerged  even  up  to 
the  tops  of  the  high  hills.  True,  it  only  lasted  one  hundred  and  nfty 
days,  out  so  little  were  the  facts  then  appreciated  that  no  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  generally  felt  in  crowding  the  accumulation  of 
the  thousands  of  feet  of  fosstliferous  formations  into  that  brief  space 
of  time.  (3)  Some  more  intelligent  men  in  Italy,  recognizing  that 
these  interpretations  could  not  be  upheld,  fell  back  upon  the  idea 
that  the  rocks  in  which  fossil  shells  are  imbedded  might  have  been 
heaped  up  by  repeated  and  vkorousempttons  from  volcanic  centres. 
Certain  modem  eruptions  in  the  Aegean  Sea  and  in  the  Bay  of  Naples 
had  drawn  attention  to  the  rapidity  with  which  hills  of  considerable 
size  could  be  piled  around  an  active  crater.  It  was  argued  that  if 
Monte  Nuovo  near  Naples  oould  have  been  accumulatedfto  a  height 
of  neariy  500  ft.  in  two  days,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  against 
beUeving  that,  during  the  time  of  the  Fkiod,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
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centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  that  event,  the  whole  of  the  fosnli- 
ferous  rocks  might  have  been  deposited.  Unfortunately  for  this 
hypothesis  it  i|;nored  the  fact  that  these  rocks  do  not  consist  of 
volcanic  materials. 

So  k>ttg  as  the  fundamental  question  remained  in  dispute  as  to 
the  true  cfaarscter  and  history  of  the  stratified  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  containing:  organic  remainsj  geology  as  a  science  could  not 
begin  its  existence.  The  diluviahsts  (tboR  who  relied  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  Flood)  held  the  field  dunng  the  i6th,  17th  and  a  great 
part  of  the  18th  centurv.  They  were  looked  on  as  the  champions  of 
orthodo]^;  and,  on  that  account,  they  doubtkv  wielded  much 
more  influence  than  would  have  been  gained  by  them  from  the 
force  of  their  arguments.  Yet  during  tnoae  ages  there  were  not 
wanting  occaabnal  observers  who  did  good  service  in  combating  the 
prevalent  misconceptions,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  ultinute 
triumph  of  truth.  It  was  more  especially  in  Italy,  where  many  of 
the  more  striking  phenomena  of  geology  are  conspicuously  displayed, 
that  the  eariv  pioneers  of  the  science  arose,  and  that  for  sevieral 
generations  the  most  marked  progress  was  made  towards  pladng 
the  investigations  of  the  past  history  of  the  earth  upon  a  baus  <? 
careful  <4)Mrvation  and  scientific  deduction.  One  of  the  first  of 
2^^^g^  these  leaders  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1453-1519),  who, 
iTS^JT  besides  his  achievements  in  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture and  en^neering.  contributed  some  notable  obser- 
vations regarding  the  great  problem  of  the  ori|pn  of  fossil 
shells.  He  ridiculed  the  notbn  that  these  objects  could 
have  been  formed  by  the  influence  of  the  stars,  and  main- 
tained that  they  had  once  belonged  to  living  organisms,  and  there- 
fore that  what  is  now  land  was  formeriy  covered  by  the  sea. 
Girolamo  Fracastorio  (1483-1553)  claimed  that  the  shells  could 
never  have  been  left  by  the  Flood,  which  was  a  mere  temporary 
inundation,  but  that  they  proved  the  mountains,  in  which  they 
occur,  to  have  been  successively  uplifted  out  of  the  sea.  Oo  the 
other  hand.even  an  accomplished  anatomist  like  GabrielloFalloppio 
(1533-1563)  found  it  easier  to  believe  that  the  bones  of  elephants, 
teeth  <^  sharks,  shells  and  other  fossils  were  mere  earthy  inorganic 
concretions,  than  that  the  waters  of  Noah's  Flood  could  ever  nave 
reached  as  far  as  Italy. 

By  much  the  most  imporunt  member  of  this  eariy  band  of  luliaa 
writers  was  undoubtedly  Nicolas  Steno  (1631-1687),  who,  though 
bom  in  CopenhMen,  ultimately  setUed  in  Florence. 
Having  madie  a  European  reputation  as  an  anatomist, 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  geological  problems  by  finding 
that  the  rocks  of  the  north  of  luly  contained  what  appeared  to  be 
sharks'  teeth  closely  resembling  those  of  a  dog-fish,  of  which  he  had 
published  the  anatomy.  (Cautiously  at  first,  for  fear  of  offending 
orthodox  opinions,  but  afterwards  more  boldly,  he  proclaimed  his 
convicticm  that  those  objects  had  once  been  part  of  living  animals, 
and  that  they  threw  light  on  some  of  the  past  hbtory  of  the  earth. 
He  published  in  ifite  a  small  tract,  De  soliao  intra  solidum  ntUutaiiUr 
eomUnt^t  in  which  he  developed  the  ideas  he  had  formed  of  this 
histoty  from  an  attentive  study  of  the  rocks.  He  showed  that  the 
stratified  formations  of  the  hilts  and  valleys  consist  of  such  materiab 
as  would  be  laid  down  in  the  form  of  sediment  in  turbid  water; 
that  where  they  contain  marine  productions  this  water  is  proved 
to  have  been  the  sea;  that  diversities  in  their  composition  point  to 
commingling  of  currents,  carrying  different  kinds  of  sediment  of 
which  the  beiviest  would  first  sink  to  the  bottom.  He  made  original 
and  important  observations  on  stratification,  and  laid  down  some 
of  the  fundamental  axioms  in  stratigraphy.  He  reasoned  that  as 
the  original  position  of  strata,  was  approximately  horixontal,  when 
they  are  found  to  be  steeply  inclined  or  vertical,  or  bent  into  arches, 
,  they  have  been  disruptra  by  subterranean  exhalations,  or  by  the 
'  falkng  in  of  the  roofs  of  underground  cavernous  spaces.  It  is  to 
this  alteration  of  the  original  position  of  the  strata  that  the  in- 
equalities of  the  earth's  surface,  such  as  mountains,  are  to  be  ascribed. 
though  some  have  been  formed  by  the  outburst  of  fire,  ashes- and 
■tones  from  inside  the  earth.  Another  effect  of  the  dislocation  has 
been  to  provide  fissures,  which  serve  as  outlets  for  springs.  Steno's 
anatomical  training  pcculiariy  fitted  him  fordealing  authoritatively 
with  the  question  01  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  fossils  contained 
in  the  rocks.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that,  even  if  no  shells 
had  ever  been  found  livii^  in  the  sea,  the  internal  structure  of  these 
foasib  wouki  demonstrate  that  they  once  formed  parts  of  living 
animals.  And  not  only  shells,  but  teeth,  bones  and  skeletons  01 
many  kinds  of  fishes  had  been  quarried  out  of  the  rocks,  while  some 
of  the  strata  had  skulls,  horns  and  teeth  of  land-aninub.  Illustrating 
bis  general  principles  by  a  sketch  of  what  he  supposed  to  have  been 
the  past  history  of  Tuscany,  he  added  a  series  of  diagrams  which 
show  bow  clcany  he  had  conceived  the  essential  elements  of  strati- 
graphy.  He  thought  he  could  perceive  the  records  of  sui  successive 
phucs  in  the  evolution  of  the  framework  of  that  country,  and  was 
lodtncd  to  believe  that  a  similar  chronoloffical  sequence  would  be 
found  all  over  the  world.  He  anticipated  the  objections  that  would 
be  brou^t  against  hb  views  on  account  of  the  insuperable  difficulty 
in  gimnting  the  len^h  of  time  that  would  be  required  for  all  the 
geographiol  vicissitudes  which  hb  interpretation  required.  He 
thought  that  many  of  the  fossils  must  be  as  dd  as  the  time  of  the 
general  deluge,  but  he  was  careful  not  to  indulge  in  any  speculation 
•a  to  the  aataqnity  of  the  earth. 


To  the  Itatbn  school,  as  espedatly  typified  in  Steno,  must  be 
assigned  the  honour  of  ha^ng  thus  begun  to  lay  firmly  and  truly 
the  first  foundation  stones  of  the  modem  science  of 
geobgy.  The  same  school  included  Antonio  Vallisneri 
(1661-1730),  who  surpassed  hb  predecessors  in  hb  wider 
and  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  that  form  the 
backbone  of  the  Italbn  peninsula,  which  he  contended  were  formed 
during  a  wide  and  pwolonced  submergence  of  the  re^on,  altogether 
different  from  the  brief  deluge  of  Noah.  There  was  likewise  Lazzaro 
Moro  (1687-1740),  who  did  good  service  against  the  diluvblists, 
but  the  fundamental  feature  of  hb  system  of  nature  by  in  the 
preponderant  part  which,  unaware  of  the  great  difference  between 
volcanic  materiab  and  ordinary  sediment,  he  assigned  to  volcanic 
action  in  the  production  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  earth's 
oust.  He  supposed  that  in  the  be^nning  the  gl<^  was  completely 
surrounded  with  water,  beneath  which  the  solid  earth  by  as  a  smootn 
ball.  On  the  third  day  of  creation,  however,  vast  fires  were  kindled 
inside  the  globe,  whereby  the  smooth  surface  of  stone  was  broken 
up,  and  portions  of  it,  appearing  above  the  water,  formed  the  earliest 
bnd.  From  that  time  onward,  volcanic  eruptions  succeeded  each 
other,  not  only  on  the  emerged  land,  but  on  the  sea-floor,  over  which 
the  ejected  material  spread  in  an  ever  au^enting.  thickness  Of 
sedimentary  strata.  In  thb  way  Moro  earned  the  libtory  of  the 
stratified  rocks  beyond  the  time  of  the  Flood  back  to  the  Creation, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  some  1600  years  earlier;  and  he 
brought  it  down  to  the  present  day,  when  fresh  sedimentary  deposits 
are  continually  accumubting.  He  thus  incurred  no  censure  from 
the  ecdesiastiad  euardbns  of  the  faith,  and  he  succeeded  in  attract- 
ins  increased  public  attention  to  the  problems  of  geology.  The 
influence  of  hb  teaching,  however,  was  subsequently  in  great  part 
due  to  the  Carmelite  mar  (jenerelli,  who  publbhed  an  eloquent 
exposition  of  Moro's  views. 

Tkt  Cosmog^isti  and  Thnriti  cf  the  JBorfJk.— While  tn  luly 
substantial  progress  was  made  in  collecting  information  regarding 
the  fossiliferous  formations  of  that  countiy,  and  in  forming  con- 
clusions concerning  them  based  upon  more  or  less  accurate  observa- 
tk>ns,  the  tendency  to  mere  fandful  necubtion,  which  could  not  be 
wholly  repressed  in  any  country,  reached  a  remarkable  extravagance 
in  Engbnd.  In  proportion  as  materials  were  yet  lacking  from 
which  to  constract  a  hbtory  of  the  evolution  of  our  planet  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teaching  of  the  church,  imagination  supplied  the  place 
of  ascertained  fact,  and  there  appeared  during  the  last  twenty  yeare 
of  the  l8th  centuiy  a  eroup  of  English  cosmogonbts,  who,  by  the 
sensational  character  oftheir  speculations,  arousedgeneral  attention 
both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  effect  of  their  writings  was  not  to  hinder  the  advance 
of  true  science  by  diverting  men  from  the  observation  of  nature  into 
barren  controversy  over  unrealities.  It  b  not  needful  here  to  do 
more  than  mention  the  names  of  Thomas  Burnet,  whose  Sacred 
Theory  oS  tkt  Earth  appeared  in  1681.  and  WilUam  Whiston.  whose 
New  Theory  of  the  Eartk  was  published  in  1696.  Hardly  less  fanciful 
than  these  writen,  though  hb  practical  acquaintance  with  rocks 
and  fossils  was  infinitely  greater,  was  Tonn  Woodward,  whose 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth  dates  from  1695.  More 
important  as  a  contribution  to  science  was  the  catalogue  of  the  Urge 
couection  of  fossils,  which  he  had  made  from  the  rocks  of  EngUnd 
and  which  he  bcoueathed  to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Thb 
catalogue  appeared  in  1738-1739  with  the  title  of  An  atUmpt  towards 
a  Natural  Htslory  of  the  Possus  of  England. 

A  striking  contrast  to  these  cosmogonbts  b  furnished  by  another 
noup,  which  arose  in  France  and  Cermahy,  and  ^ve  to  the  world 
the  first  rational  ideas  concemin^  the  probable  primeval  nM^^tsa. 
evolutbn  of  our  globe.  The  earliest  of  these  pioneen  was 
the  illustrious  philosopher  Ren6  Descartes  (1596-1650).  He  pro- 
pounded a  scheme  of  cosmical  development  in  which  be  represented 
the  earth,  like  the  other  pbnets,  to  nave  been  originally  a  mass  of 
glowing  material  like  the  sun,  and  to  have  gradually  cooled  on  the 
outside,  whib  still  retaining  an  incandescent,  self-luminous  nucleus. 
Yet  with  thb  noble  conceptk>n,  which  modem  science  has  accepted. 
Descartes  could  not  shake  himself  free  from  the  time-honoured 
error  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  volcanic  action.  He  thought  that 
certain  exhabtions  within  the  earth  condense  into  oil.  which,  when 
in  violent  motion,  enten  into  the  subterranean  cavities,  where  it 

E asses  into  a  kind  of  smoke.  Thb  smoke  b  from  time  to  time  ignited 
y  a  s^k  of  fire  and,  pressing  violently  against  its  containing 
iralls,  gives  rise  to  earthquakes.  ^If  the  flame  breaks  through  to  the 
surface  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  it  may  escape  With  enormous 
energy,  hurling  forth  much  earth  mingled  with  sulphur  or  bitumen, 
and  thus  producing  a  volcano.  The  mountain  might  burn  for  a 
long  time  until  at  last  its  store  of  fuel  in  the  shape  ot  sulphur  or 
bitumen  would  be  exhausted.  Not  only  did  the  philosopher  refrain 
from  availing  himself  of  the  high  internal  temperature  of  the  globe 
as  the  source  of  volcanic  energy,  he  even  did  not  make  use  of  it  as 
the  cause  of  the  ignition  of  hb  supposed  internal  fuel,  but  spccubted 
on  the  kindling  of  the  subterranean  fires  by  the  spirits  or  gases 
setting  fire  to  the  exhaUtions,  or  by  the  fall  of  masses  of  rock  and 
the  sparks  produced  by  thar  friction  or  percussion. 

The  ideas  of  Descartes  renrding  planetary  evolution  were  enlarged 
and  made  more  definite  by  Wilheim  Gottfried  Leibnits  (1646-1716), 
whose  teaching  has  largely  influenced  all  subsequent  speculatton 
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.„^ ^.    By  III*  coUipK  of 

whilE  iliE  loUd  intcnfTiiiiit  walli  woald  niiiuii  io  pUn  niid  (onn 
niaunuiiu.  By  the  dunipiiDB  e(  tht  cniM,  swnnoiH  bodn  ol 
witci  WEic  lujiKbcd  over  at  wrlace  ol  tba  (vth,  vhich  «rept  vul 

Suiniliiei  ol  Mdincnt  lOBlbtr,  ud  cbu>  nn  nK  la  adimnuiy 
Huio.    Alter  nwiy  viciaitudsoftliit  kind,  the  Kmnnalfocca 
alciud  down,  ind  >  man  H^le  caDdhioa  of  tusci  «u  aubliilKd. 
An  important  Inlare  In  tlK  canHwiiiy  (*  Ldboiu  It  Ibt 
pronunnitplictiFhicbhtuticDcdloatnnicrcnuiiMiatlieatntifia] 
r~.i..  ni  itu.  f  n™.     RjdicuUnc  tht  (ooliiii  ■Itenpu  la  ictmint  lor 
K  obJKU  by  caUiBt  Ukib  "  •port*  ol  natun. 
y  tre  to  be  ittuded  u  hlMoricml  monumenti; 

umber  o(  imttacM  wliwthmictaBm  pUltoiBiB 

si  ana.  conuimni  onudc  teaalH.  bcu  wilneH  lo  >  (eno  of 
(dvniKH  ud  retiHl*  of  tlK  aa.  He  rccafnutd  Ibit  Kme  of  the 
'      'i  ippeved  to  have  lUhlsf  Uke  them  in  Ihe  livini  warld  of 

y.  but  Km  anakicous  lorau  nif  bl  yet  be  iouDd.  he  (liouihl. 

in  Kill  unenilora]  pMti  of  the  cuthj  ud  emi  It 
■Htitlnelioilid *- " ' ' 


iitd'he^ 
uIviikh' 

innili'ui 


nifbt  yet  be  . .  _  -.     .         ,    . 

-^  — ■  men  a  BO  livii*  lepre- 

typa  ot  ulmeb  mJElit 

,^ un  tnu  chuifei  wUch  Eud 

M  of  the  euth.  In  Hntt  of  hi*  cku  teallntbin 
ol  the  nU  (tore  <<  pocential  enetsyiBidntt  •llhia  the  highl/  beUcd 
interior  of  the  eulh.  Leibniti  contiaiMl  to  icfud  vitouiic  *clii>n 

tbe  temxrl*!  cnul,  Kich  uitone-coel,  luphlha  and  i 

AppetUni  to  ■  much  wider  public  than  Dctcanea 

baiinf  hia  apeculationi  on  a  wider  a'^iMinrmnr*  i 

II  jfc.       and  inornnicmlmaolnal-,,,  -. 

""■*       1788)  w»i  undoubtedly  one  rf  the  nMtlnllL 

that  in  Europe  luidei)  the  nowth  of  jnlogial  idcaa  dynnf  tbi 
Itlhcentuiy.     He  publiihedin  1749a  Amt?^!)!  Eirtt.niwhict 

It  thotuch  he  reiliied  the 


T.  G.  L 1.  de  BuSon 


li  Bl  reoHdt  oi  lormer  omditioni  of  the  earth : 
lunted  for  them  by  •uppouag  that  they  had  I 
^veraaL  ocean,  a  large  pan  of  which  had 
lUed  into  cavema  In  (he  interior  tt  the  glsbe. 


ibaequently  been 

ol  natural  hiatory,  he  euMlihed  another  work,  hii  lamoui  £|viii>i 
WtfeHoAknCiTTd),  which  la  apedally  remarkable  ai  the  fiiBtaitnDpt 
to  deal  with  the  hiitory  of  the  cartb  in  a  chraoiiliifkal  manlier,  and 
to  compuEF,  on  a  baiii  of  experimeDt,  the  antiquity  of  the  aeverat 
•taiFi  of  tMa  hiitofy.  Hb  eiperimeola  were  nude  vith  ilobea  of 
caat  iion.  and  anild  not  hav*  ^Ided  ceaulta  of  any  nine  for  hia 

■u^as  but  bad  Bme  klDcJ  of  fooDdatioB  oo  experiment,  thnr 
3aem  reapectlul  recofnltioii.  He  diWded  the  faiiter]F  of  ovr  wth 
Into  111  periodi  of  unequal  duratioB,  the  whole  comprmdf  a  pervxj 

of  iome  K>,ooi>  or  7S.000  yeaia..  He  isppoaed  thai  the  n ' 

incindeacem.  befon  the  (lobe  had  csn«ihdaled  to  tbe  . 
laned  1936  yeata,  and  that  about  3S,ooo  yean  elapaed  bef< 

auifaca  had  cooled  auSkieBtly  to  be  liudMd.  and  Ibereforc 

capable  ol  ■upoonnit  Lving  Ihinii.  Tenealclalaiilmal  liCt.however. 
wa>  not  introduced  until  U-O™  ■>'  tojioo  yeata  after  the  befinnlni 
ol  (he  world  Of  about  ij.ooo  year*  belore  out  lime.  LooliinB  ■-■- 
the  future,  be  loreuw  iTiat,  6y  coBlinatd  rrfriKration,  our  a 

with  tta  manifold  varieiin  of  plant  and  animal  life,  will  poith  after 

"A """ ^ 


itonea,"  fhouth  he  now  called  in  Ihe  CD-operalion  ol 
He  cakuliled  that  tbe  Ant  ndcanoo  could  not  acix 
D  ycara  after  the  beglnnini  of  the  world,  by  w 
!„-  — . — _  J  J — ..  -ppuuon  had  been  buried  i 
ira  to  have  had  but  j 


aumcienl  ejiteal  of  denae  venial _ 

to  Bippty  them  with  fuel.  He  appear!  10  have  had  but  an  impeffect 
acqiiUnuac*  with  the  lileiature  of  hia  own  time.  At  lean  thr~ 
can  be  little  doubt  thai  had  he  availed  himaeU  of  Ibe  tabourt  of 
own  countryman,  Jisn  Elienne  Cuettard  (1715-1786).  o[  Ciovai 
Ardulno  (1714-179$)  In  It%,  and  of  Johann  Cotllob  Uhmann 
(d.  17«7]  and  CeDive  CbriHian  FOchKl  (1711-177})  in  Germany,  he 
would'havcbeenabielOBlve  tobia"epochi  "a  more dehoite auccea- 
alonDfeveniaandagrcaHrcoiTeapondcnn  with  the  facta  of  nature. 
Among  ihe  writen  of  the  tVth  century,  who  formed  phitoaophkal 
concepiiona  of  Ihe  nyileni  of  proceuea  by  which  the  life  of  our  earth 
aa  a  habitable  globe  19  carried  on,  a  foremoil  place  muU  be  aaafncd 
to  Jama  Hutlon  (1716-1797)-    EducUedfec  tbe  medical  pnfewon, 


:o  meditate  on  the 


(HISrrORtCAL  DEVELOPHENT 

healiidMMEdlabwtliud*lE^aria.aiid  took  hk  dooor'a  d«ne 
at  Leiden.  Bnl  h*vTi«  inheriled  a  aoiall  Unded  pniiatT  !■ 
Betwickihirei  he  took  10  aj|riculturet  and  after  puctiaf  jmimm 
hh  land  into  eicdient  order,  let  hia  lam  and  beuoE  i^g^m^ 
himaell  to  Edinbwih,  then  to  oatily  tbe  ■■<—■''*'  ••— ~> 
taetea  wlucfa  be  haa  developed  e^y  ra  life.  He  had  been  :»«■ 
eapeciaUy  led  to  atudy  a' ' ""  — -■—  — ■■ "- 

(he  earth.    Mb  joi 

had  furmahed  hun ._„,,_  .„ , ^-  ^_  _. 

ally  evolved  a  lyitem  or  Ifaaory  in  whkh  all  the  acatmrJ  facta 

Elace  IB  the  orderly  mecfaanum  of  Ihe  world.  He  uied  to  diacuaa 
b  vlewa  arith  one  or  two  of  huf  tienda,  but  zetrained  fmn  nibli^tev 
them  to  the  world  until,  oo  Ihe  foandaiiDO  ol  tbe  Royal  Sociery  o4 
Edinhunh,  he  eomiBUBieiled  an  outline  of  hia  docuioe  to  that 
learned  body  in  1785-  Soduyeara  later  he  eapanded  thia  firat  caiay 
into  a  larEer  work  in  two  volumea,  which  were  publbhed  in  1795 
with  the  title  ol  TluBn  ^  lluEarA,  wilk  Prtt[i  ari  tUmtmitni, 

Hutton'a  teaching  hat  enercited  a  pnrfouod  Infiuence  on  modein 
geology-  Thia  inlluence.  bowevcr,  naa  ariaen  leia  from  hia  tpwn 
writldn  Ihan  fpom  the  account  of  nb  doctrine*  given  by  *-•.- 
hb  Iriend  John  Playlair  in  tbe  claiaic  work  entiiled  TllVi. 
/ilutralfefU  «/  At  HmlUmimn  Thtory.  publiihed  in  l«o>-  '*'"■ 
HullDB  wrote  in leprDlia  and  obacuie a alyle  aa rather  to  rrpc)  than 
attract  readefL  Puyfair,  on  Ihe  other  und,  upiiaaul  hunarif  in 
aach  dear  and  graceful  lanfuage  aa  lo  command  general  atteniiDn, 

older  coamogoidat^  Kultoa  ctlrained  from  l^ing  to  eaplaia  tbe 
origin  of  thug*,  and  from  ipecstatloaa  a*  to  what  might  pombiy 
have  been  the  early  Uitory  of  our  globb  He  determJiKd  from  the 
outaet  to  interpret  the  put  by  what  can  be  leen  to  be  the  pfflRnI 
order  ol  Daturei  and  he  refuacd  to  admit  the  ofjeratioa  of  eaioea 
vbicb  cannot  be  abown  10  be  pan  of  tbe  actual  terrcalrial  ayarem. 
Like  other  obaervera  who  had  preceded  him»  be  rccogniied  In  the 
varioua  rocka  compoaing  the  dryland  widenn  of  former  leographical 

CDDdlllgna  very  i^^t  fnnn  thai*  wUcfa Ir^u'.;  __ 

that  the  vaat  majority  of  locka  coaab 
muat  have  been  depoAled  in  the  aea- 

Ihem  an  older  oc  Priaaiy  leriea.  and  a  , .. 

and  did  not  diapute  the  calKeoca  of  a  Teniaiy 
Feter  Simon  Pallaa  (1741-1(11).  He  btUeved  Iii»  uk_  wioub 
ilationa  had  been  CDnaoUdaled  by  tubUrrmqean  heat, 
■nd  loweat  rock*  had  aaSered  noat  Irom  thia  action, 
:  more  deep-eeatcd  naw  aubaeqiicnt  vefna  and 
— a^  ~^..-v-  ..-  molten  matter  aren  Injected  Iroo  befow.  and  thu* 
that  what  waa  originally  hnoe  detritiia  aveotually  became  changed 
in  auch  cryatalliiw  acliiita  a*  an  DOW  lound  in  mountain-chaina. 
In  the  coune  ol  thae  tcrratiiat  nvohitioiin  aediaientary  aUK, 
originally  moie  or  lein  nearly  boiifoatal,  have  been  paahcd  apwaid. 
dUocaied,  crumpled,  placed  oa  ead,  and  even  etenied  to  fom 
range*  of  lofty  mounlainL    Hutbn  looked  upcu  iheae  diMurbaacea 

attempt  Co  aketch  the  mechanbrn  c^  the  proceia,  and  he  erpmely 

IhauriK  that  the  Inlerte  ol  our 

Ited- Dut  unchanged  by  the  actio* 

'  ibuatkm  c^ 


(hat  the  oldcat 

larger  bodi 


planet  may  "  be  a  fluid  rai 


ii?H 


v  ^  the  HutWniaa  philoniliy  ii  to  be 

ceaaofdcgiwla- 
naad^ae*. 


ia  apedally  acdve  along  the 


e  gradually  deepened  and 


suld  dated  in  the  atmcture 


up  the  preacnt  laiid  vndd  again  be  employed  to  uplili  the  bi 
the  eaining  ocean,  Ihut  (o  renew  the  iuifacc  of  our  cvrth 
habiubb  globe,  and  lo  ilatt  a  freab  cycle   ' *  " 

Though  Hutton  waa  not  unaware  that  ( 
many  cl  the  nntJSediocka,  be  left    ' 


•  aEsund^ 
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of  ideiioe.  Hit  thare  la  the  daaificatioa  and  dcacription  of  the 
mollutca  and  in  foundios  iovertebiate  palaeontology,  hb  theory 
of  ofi^anic  evolotioo  ana  his  philotopbical  txeatment  of  nuiny 
biolagical  qoertiona  have  been  tardily  reoogmaed,  but  hU  contribu* 
tions  to  geolMy  have  been  less  genetally  acknowudced.  When  he 
accepted  the  '^  profeeiofihip  of  foology ;  of  insects,  of  worms  and  of 
microscopfc  animals  "  at  the  Museum  of  Natuxal  Histocy,  Paris, 
in  1793,  he  at  once  entered  with  characteristic  ardour  and  capadtv 
into  the  new  field  of  research  then  opened  to  him.  In  dealing  with 
the  moUusca  he  considered  not  merer^  the  living  but  also  the  extinct 
forms,  especially  the  abundant,  vaned  and  well-preserved  genera 
and  «>ecies  furnished  by  the  Tertianr  deposits  01  the  Paris  basin, 
of  which  he  published  descriptions  and  plat.es  that  proved  of  essential 
service  in  the  stratigrapbical  work  of  Cuvier  and  Alexandre 
Brongniart  (1770-1847).  His  laboun  among  these  relics  of  ancient 
seas  and  laloes  led  him  to  ponder  over  the  past  hutory  of  the  globe, 
and  as  he  was  sddom  dilatory  ia  making  known  theopiniolu  he  had 
formed,  he  communicated  some  of  his  conclusions  to  the  National 
Institute  in  1709.  These,  ^including  a  further  daboration  of  his 
views^  he  published  in  1803  in  a  small  volume  entitled  HydrogjMop*. 

This  treatise,  though  it  did  not  reach  a  lecoad  edition  and  has 
never  been  lefninteo,  deserves  an  honourable  place  in  geological 
literature.  Its  object,  the  author  states,  was  to  present  some  im- 
portant and  novel  considerations,  which  he  thought  shouki  form 
the  basis  of  a  true  theory  of  the  earth.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  subaerial  degradation  of  the  land  and  the  erosion  of 
valley  by  running  water.  Not  even  Playfair  could  have  stated  this 
doctrine  more  emohatically^  auid  it  b  worthy  of  notice  that  Playfair's 
Ittutiniums  of  lit  HuUcman  Theory  appeared  in  the  same  year 
with  Lamarclrs  book.  The  French  naturalist,  however,  carried  hb 
omdusioiis  so  far  as  to  take  no  account  of  any  great  movements  of 
the  tenestrial  crust,  which  might  have  proouccd  or  modified  the 
main  physical  features  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  He  thought  that 
all  mountains,  except  such  as  were  thrown  up  by  volcanic  agency  or 
local  accidents,  have  been  cut  out  of  plains,  the  original  surfaces  of 
which  are  indKatcd  bjr  the  crests  and  summits  of  these  elevations. 

Lamarck,  in  reflecting  upon  the  wide  diffusion  of  fossil  shelb  and 
the  great  height  above  the  sea  at  which  they  are  found,  conceived 
the  extraordinary  idea  that  the  ocean  basin  has  been  scoured  out 
by  the  sea,  and  that,  bjr  an  impulse  communicated  to  the  waters 
through  the  influence  chiefly  of  the  moon,  the  sea  b  dtowly  eating 
away  the  eastern  margins  of  the  continents,  and  throwing  uf>  detritus 
on  their  western  coasts,  and  b  thus  gradually  shifting  its  basin 
round  the  globe.  He  would  not  admit  the  operation  of  cataclysms: 
but  insbtcd  as  strongly  as  Hutton  on  the  continuity  of  natural 
processes,  and  on  the  necessity  of  explaining  former  changes  of  the 
earth's  surface  by  causes  which  can  stQI  be  seen  to  be  in  deration. 
As  m^ht  be  anticipated  from  hb  previous  studies,  he  brought  living 
things  and  their  remains  into  the  forefront  of  hb  theory  of  the  earth. 
He  looked  upon  fossib  as  one  of  the  chief  means  of  comprehending 
the  revolutions  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  undergone; 
and  in  hb  little  volume  he  again  and  again  dwelb  on  the  vast 
antiquity  to  which  these  revolutions  beur  witness.  He  acutely 
argues,  irom  the  condition  of  fossil  shelb,  that  they  must  have  lived 
and  died  where  their  remains  are  now  found. 

In  the  last  part  of  hb  treatise  Lamarck  advances  some  |)ecttttar 
ofunions  in  physics  and  chembtry,  which  he  had  broached  eighteen 
yeara  before,  but  which  had  met  with  no  acceptance  among  the 
seientific  men  of  hb  time.  He  believed  that  tne  tendency  of  all 
compound  substances  b  to  decay,  and  thereby  to  be  resolved  into 
their  component  constituents.  Yet  he  saw  that  the  vbibl^  crust 
of  the  earth  consists  almost  wholly  of  compound  bodies.  He  there- 
fore set  himself  to  solve  the  j>roolem  thus  presented.  Perceiving 
that  the  biological  action  of  living  organisms  b  constantly  forming 
combinations  of  matter,  which  would  never  have  otherwise  come 
into  existence,  he  proceeded  to  draw  the  extraordinary  conclusion 
that  the  action  of  plant  and  animal  life  (the  Pouooir  d$  la  vit\  upon 
the  inorganic  world  b  so  universal  and  so  potent,  that  the  rocks  and 
minerab  which  form  the  outer  part  of  the  earth's  crust  arc  all, 
without  exception,  the  result  of  the  operations  of  once  living  bodies. 
Though  thb  sweeping  deduction  must  be  allowed  to  detract  from 
the  value  of  Lamarck^  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  realised, 
more  fully  than  any  one  had  done  before  him,  the  efficacy  of  plants 
and  animab  as  agents  of  geological  change. 

The  last  notable  contributor  to  the  cosmological  literature  of 
geology  was  another  illustrious  Frenchman,  the  comparative  ana- 
c^-^  tomist  Cuvier  (1769-1833).  He  was  contemporary  with 
Lamarck,  but  of  a  very  different  type  of  mind.  The 
brillbnceof  hb  speculations,  and  the  charm  with  which  he  expounded 
them,  early  gained  for  him  a  prominent  place  in  the  society  of  Paris. 
He  too  was  drawn  by  hb  soological  studies  to  investigste  fossil 
organic  remains,  and  to  consider  the  former  conditions  of  tM  earth's 
surface,  of  which  they  are  memorials.  It  was  among  the  vertebrate 
organisms  of  the  Paris  basin  that  he  found  hb  chief  material,  and 
from  them  that  he  prepared  the  memoira  which  led  to  him  being 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  vertebrate  palaeontology.  But  beyond 
their  biological  interest,  they  awakened  in  him  a  keen  desire  to 
ascertain  toe  character  and  sequence  of  the  geographical  revolutions 
to  which  they  bear  witness,  lie  approached  the  subject  from  an 
'  less  phHoBophical  point  of  vbw  than  that  of  Lamarck, 


coming  to  It  with  oettala  preconceived  notions,  which  affected  all 
hb  subsequent  writings.  While  Lamarck  was  by  instinct  an  evolu- 
tionist, who  sought  to  trace  in  the  history  of  the  past  the  operatMMi 
of  the  same  natural  processes  as  are  still  at  work,  Cuvier,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  catastrophist,  who  invoked  a  succession  of  vast 
cataclysms  to  account  for  the  interruptions  in  the  continuity  of  the 
geological  record. 

In  a  preliminary  Discount  prefixed  to  hb  lUthenha  mr  Us 
ossemaufossiUs  (iMi)  Cuvier  gave  an  outline  of  what  he  conceived 
to  have  been  the  past  history  olour  globe,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able 
to  comprehend  it  from  hb  investigations  of  the  Tertiary  formatUMS 
of  France  He  believed  that  in  that  history  evidence  can  be 
recognised  of  the  occurrence  of  many  sudden  and  disastrous  revolu- 
tions, which,  to  judge  from  their  effects  on  the  animal  life  of  the 
time,  must  have  exceeded  in  violence  anything  we  can  conceive  at 
the  present  day.  and  must  have  been  brought  about  by  other  acendes 
than  those  which  are  now  in  operation.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
catastrcmhes,  he  saw  that  there  has  been  an  upward  piugiess  in  the 
animal  forms  inhabiting  the  globe,  until  the  series  ended  in  the 
advent  of  man.  He  could  not,  however,  find  any  evidence  that  one 
species  has  been  developed  from  another,  for  in  that  case  there  should 
have  been  traces  of  intermedbte  forms  among  the  stratified  fonna- 
tkins,  where  he  affirmed  that  they  had  never  been  found.  A 
prominent  position  in  the  Diseouru  b  given  to  a  strenuous  argument 
to  dbprove  the  eJlcged  antiquity  of  some  nations,  and  to  show  that 
the  last  great  catastrophe  occurred,  not  more  than  some  5000  or 
6000  years  ago.    Cuvier  thus  linked  himself  with  those  who  in 

Erevious  generations  had  contended  for  the  eflScacy  of  the  Delu|e. 
lut  hb  researches  among  fossil  animab  had  given  him  a  far  wider 
outlook  into  the  geological  past,  and  had  opened  up  to  him  a  suc- 
cesabn  cl  deeply  internting  problems  in  the  histoiy  of  life  upon  the 
earth,  which,  though  he  had  not  himself  material  for  their  solution, 
he  could  foresee  would  be  cleared  up  in  the  future. 

Crodual  Shaping  of  Gooiogy  into  a  Dislima  Branch  of  Scknct,— It 
will  be  seen  from  the  foregdnf  historical  sketch  that  it  was  only 
after  the  lapse  of  long  centuries,  and  from  the  laboun  of  many 
successive  generations  of  observera  and  writers,  that  what  we  now 
know  as  tM  science  of  geology  came  to  be  recognised  as  a  distinct 
department  of  natund  Knowledge,  founded  upon  careful  and  ex- 
tended study  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  upon  observation  of 
the  naturalprocesses.  which  are  now  at  work  in  changing  the  earth's 
surface.  The  term  ^'  gedogy,"*  descriptive  of  thb  branch  of  the 
investbation  of  nature,  was  not  proposed  until  the  bst  quarter  of 
the  18th  century  by  Jean  Andr6  De  Luc  (1737-1817)  and  Horace 
Benedict  De  Saussure  (1740-1749).  But  the  science  was  then  in  a 
markedly  half-formed  condition,  theoretical  speculation  still  in  Urge 
part  supplying  the  place  of  deductions  from  a  detailed  examination 
of  actual  fact.  In  1807  a  few  enterprising  spirits  founded  the 
Geologkal  Society  of  London  for  the  special  purpose  of  counter- 
acting the  prevalent  tendency  and  eonfining  their  intention  **  to 
investigate  the  mineral  structure  of  the  earth."  The  cosmogonbu 
and  framen  of  Theories  of  the  Earth  were  succeeded  by  other  schods 
of  thought.  The  Catastrophists  saw  In  the  composition  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth  distinct  evidence  that  the  forces  of  nature  were  once 
much  more  stupendous  in  their  operatkm  than  they  now  are,  and 
that  they  had  from  time  to  time  devasuted  the  earth's  surface: 
extirpating  the  races  of  plants  and  animals,  and  preparing  the  ground 
for  new  aeations  of  organised  life.  Then  came  the  Uniformitarians. 
who,  pushing  the  doctrines  of  Hutton  to  an  extreme  which  he  dkl 
not  propose,  saw  no  evidence  that  the  activity  of  the  various  geo- 
logical causes  has  ever  seriously  differed  from  what  it  b  at  present. 
They  were  inclined  to  dbbelieve  that  the  stratified  formations  of 
the  earth's  crust  furnish  condunve  evMence  of  a  gradual  pro- 
gression, from  simple  types  of  life  in  the  oMest  strata  to  the  most 
highly  developed  forms  in  the  youngest:  and  saw  no  reason  why 
remains  of  the  higher  vertebrates  shouki  not  be  met  with  among 
the  Pftlaeosoic  formathms.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (i797-i87S)  was  the 
great  leader  of  thb  school    Hb  admirably  dear  and  philosophical 

Eresenutioos  of  geokigical  facts  which,  with  unwearied  industry, 
e  collected  from  the  writings  of  observen  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
impressed  hb  views  upon  the  whole  English-speaking  worM.  and 
gave  to  geological  science  a  coherence  and  interest  which  hugely 
accelerated  its  progress.  In  hb  later  years,  however,  he  frankly 
accepted  the  views  of  Darwin  la  regard  to  the  pcogresslve  character 
of  the  geological  record. 

The  youngest  of  the  schoob  of  geoloffical  thought  b  that  of  the 
Evolutionists.  Pointing  to  the  whole  body  of  evklence  from  in- 
organic and  organic  nature,  they  maintain  that  the  history  of  our 
planet  has  been  one  of  continuu  and  unbroken  development  from 
the  earliest  cosmical  beginninss  down  to  the  present  time,  and  that 
the  crust  of  the  earth  contains  an  abundant,  though  incomplete, 
record  of  the  successive  suges  thfough  which  the  pumt  and  animal 

1  In  De  Luc's  LeUres  j^hysiques  rt  morales  snr  Us  montagnes  (i778)i 
the  word  "  cosmokigy  **  b  used  for  our  science,  the  author  sUtinc 
that "  geology  "  b  more  appropriate,  but  it "  was  not  a  word  in  use." 
In  a  completed  edition,  published  m  1779,  the  same  sutement  b 
made,  but  "geology"  occurs  in  the  text:  in  the  same  year  De 
Saussure  usco  the  word  without  any  explanation,  as  if  it  were 
well  known. 
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kingdoms  have  reactied  their  existing  Olsuiizatton.  The  ottblication 
of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  in  1850,  in  which  evolution  was  made 
the  key  to  the  history  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  revolution  in  geological  opinion.  The  older 
schools  of  thought  rapidly  died  out.  and  evolution  became  the 
recognized  creed  of  geologists  all  over  the  world. 

DesdopfiUHi  of  Opinion  retarding  Igneous  Rocks. — ^So  k>ng  as  the 
idea  prevailed  that  volcanoes  are  caused  by  the  combustion  of 
inflammable  substances  underground,  there  could  be  no  rational 
conceptbn  of  volcanic  action  and  its  products.  Even  so  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  l8th  century,  as  above  remarked,  such  a  good 
obsover  as  Lazzaro  Moro  drew  so  little  distinction  between  vol^nic 
and  other  rocks  that  he  could  believe  the  foasiliferous  formations 
to  have  been  mainly  formed  of  materials  ejected  from  eruptive  vents. 
After  his  time  the  notion  continued  to  prevail  that  all  the  rocks  which 
form  the  dry  land  were  laid  down  under  water.  Even  streams  of 
lava,  which  were  seen  to  flow  from  an  active  crater,  were  regarded 
only  as  portions  of  sedimentary  or  other  rocks,  which  had  been 
melted  by  the  fervent  heat  of  the  burning  inflammable  materials 
that  had  been  kindled  underground.  In  spite  of  the  speculations 
of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  it  was  not  yet  generally  comprehended 
that  there  exists  beneath  the  terrestnal  crust  a  molten  magma, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  has  been  injected  into  that  crust,  and  has 
pierced  through  it,  so  as  to  escape  at  the  surface  with  all  the  energy 
of  an  active  volcano.  What  we  now  recognize  to  be  memorials  of 
these  former  injections  and  propulsions  were  all  confounded  with  the 
rocks  of  unquestionably  aqueous  origin.  The  last  great  teacher  by 
whom  these  antiquated  doctrines  were  formulatea  into  a  system 
-..  and  promulgated  to  the  world  was  Abraham  Gottlob 

•rsrvsn  ^emer  (i  749-1815),  the  most  illustrious  German  mineral- 
ogist and  geognost  of  the  second  half  of  the  i8th  century.  While 
suit  under  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
mining  and  mineralogy  at  the  Mining  Academy  of  Freiberg  in  Saxony 
—a  post  which  he  continued  to  fill  up  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Possessed 
of  great  enthusiasm  for  hu  subject,  clear,  methodical  and  eloquent 
in  his  exposition  of  it,  he  soon  drew  around  him  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  who  repaired  to  study  under  the  great  oracle  of  what 
he  called  geognosy  (Gr.  -n,  the  earth,  yrQou,  knowledge)  or  earth- 
knowledge.  Reviving  doctrines  that  had  been  current  long  before 
his  time,  he  taught  tlut  the  globe  was  once  completely  surrounded 
with  an  ocean,  from  which  the  rocks  of  the  earth^  crust  were 
deposited  as  chemical  precipitates,  in  a  certain  definite  order  over 
the  whole  pbnet.  Among  tncae  "  universal  formations  "  of  aqueous 
origin  were  included  many  rocks,  which  have  long  been  recognized 
to  nave  been  once  molten,  and  to  have  risen  from  below  into  the 
upper  parts  of  the  terrestrial  crust.  Werner,  following  the  old 
tradition,  looked  upon  volcanoes  as  modem  features  in  the  history 
of  the  planet,  which  could  not  have  come  into  existence  until  a 
sufficient  amount  of  vegetation  had  been  buried  to  furnish  fuel  for 
their  maintenance.  Hence  he  attached  but  little  importance  to 
them,  and  did  not  include  in  his  system  of  rocks  any  division  of 
volcanic  or  igneous  materials.  From  the  predominant  part  assigned 
by  him  to  the  sea  in  the  accumulation  of  the  materials  of  the  visible 
part  of  the  earth,  Werner  and  his  schod  were  known  as  "  Neptunists.'* 

But  many  yeara  before  the  Saxon  professor  began  to  teach,  clear 
evidence  had  been  produced  frbm  central  France  that  basalt,  one 
nik.LiAf  ^  ^^^  rocks  claimed  by  him  as  a  chemical  precipitate  and 
?^Z  ft  universal  formation,  is  a  lava  which  has  been  poured 
""^  out  in  a  molten  state  at  various  widely  separated  periods 
of  time  and  at  many  different  places.  So  far  back  as  1753  J.  E. 
Guettard  (1715-1736)  had  shown  that  the  basaltic  rocks  of  Auvergne 
are  true  lavas,  which  have  flowed  out  in  streams  from  groups  of 
once  active  cones.  Eleven  years  later  the  observation  was  confirmed 
and  greatly  extended  by  Nicholas  Dcsmarest  (1735-1815),  who, 
during  a  long  course  of  years,  worked  out  and  mapped  tne  com- 
plicated volcanic  records  of  that  interesting  region,  ana  demonstrated 
to  all  who  were  willing  impartially  to  examine  the  evidence  the  true 
volcanic  nature  df  basalL  These  views  found  acceptance  from  some 
observers,  but  they  were  vehemently  opposed  by  the  followers  of 
Werner,  who.  by  the  force  oi  his  genius,  made  his  theoretical  con- 
ceptions prcaominate  all  over  Europe.  The  controversy  as  to  the 
origin  of  oasalt  was  waged  with  great  vigour  during  the  later  decades 
of  the  i8th  century.  Desmarest  took  no  part  in  it.  He  had  accu- 
mulated such  conclusive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  deductions, 
and  had  so  fully  expounded  the  clearness  of  the  evidence  in  their 
favour  furnished  by  the  region  of  Auvergne,  that,  when  any^  one 
came  to  consult  him  on  the  subject,  he  contented  himself  with  giving 
the  advice  to  "  go  and  sec."  While  the  debate  was  in  progress 
on  the  continent,  the  subject  was  approached  from  a  new  end 
independent  point  of  view  by  Hut  ton  m  Scotland.    This  illustrious 

Ehilosopher,  as  already  statedj  realized  the  importance  of  the  internal 
eat  of  the  globe  in  consolidating  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  believed 
that  molten  material  from  the  earth's  interior  has  been  protruded 
from  below  into  the  overlying  crust.  Some  of  the  material  thus 
injected  could  be  recognized,  he  thought,  in  eranite  and  in  the 
various  dark  massive  roclcs  which,  known  in  Scotland  under  the 
name  of  "  whinstone,"  were  afterwards  called  "  Trap,"  and  are  now 

Srouped  under  various  names,  such  as  basalt,  dolerite  and  diorite. 
o  important  a  share  did  Hutton  thus  assign  to  the  internal  heat  in 
the  geological  evolution  of  the  planet,  that  he  and  those  who  adopted 


the  same  opinions  were  styled  "  Plutonists,"  or,  enecially  where 
they  concerned,  themselves  with  the  volcanic  origin  ot  basalt,  **  Val> 
canists.'*  The  geolopcal  world  was  thus  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps,  that  of  the  Neptunists  or  Wemeriana,  and  that  of  the 
Plutonists,  Vulcanista  or  Huttonians. 

After  many  years  of  futile  controveny  the  first  serious  weakening 
of  the  position  of  the  dominant  Neptunist  schocd  arose  from  the 
defection  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  Werner's  papQa.    l» 

erticular  Jean  Frangow  D'Aubuinon  de  Voisins  (1760-1B10),  who 
d  written  a  treatise  on  the  aqueous  origin  of  the  basalts  of  aaxony, 
went  afterwards  to  Auvergne,  where  he  was  speedily  a  convert  to 
the  views  expounded  by  jjesmarest  as  to  the  vokanic  nature  of 
basalt.  Having  thus  to  relinqu»h  one  of  the  fundamental  artidcs 
of  the  Freiberg  faith,  he  was  subsequentljr  kd  to  modify  hisadhereoce 
to  others  until,  as  he  himself  confessed,  us  views  came  almost  wholly 
to  agree  with  those  of  Hutton.  Not  less  complete,  and  even  more 
important,  was  the  conversion  of  the  great  Leopold  von  Buch  (1774- 
1853).  He,  top,  was  trained  by  Werner  himself,  and  proved  to  be 
the  most  illustrious  pupil  of  the  Saxon  professor.  Full  of  admiration 
for  the  Neptunisro^m. which  he  had  b«en  reared,  he,  in  hb  earliest 
separate  work,  maintained  the  aqueous  ori^  of  basalt,  and  con- 
trasted the  wide  fiekl  opened  up  to  the  spint  of  observation  by  hb 
master's  teaching  with  tne  narrower  outlook  offered  by  *'  the  volcanic 
theory."  But  a  little  further  acquaintance  with  the  facta  of  nature 
led  Von  Buch  also  to  abandon  his  eariier  prepossessiona.    It  was  a 

Ecrsonal  visit  to  the  volcanic  region  at  Auvergne  that  first  opened 
b  eyes,  and  led  him  to  recant  what  he  had  believed  and  written 
about  basalt.  But  the  abandonment  of  so  essential  a  portion  of  the 
Wemerian  creed  prepared  the  way  for  further  rdiiK^uishmentSL 
When  a  few  yeara  later  he  went  to  Norway  and  found  to  his  astonish- 
ment that  granite,  which  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  oldest 
chemical  precipitate  from  the  universal  ocean,  could  there  be  seen 
to  have  broken  through  and  metamorphosed  foMliferous  limestones, 
and  to  have  sent  veins  into  them,  hb  faith  in  Werner's  order  of  the 
succession  of  the  rocks  in  the  earth's  crust  received  a  further  moment- 
ous shock.  While  one  after  another  of  the  Freiberg  doctrines 
crumbled  away  before  him,  he  wau  now  able  to  intenrc»ate  nature 
on  a  wider  field  than  the  narrow  limits  of  Saxony,  and  he  was  thus 
gradually  led  to  embrace  the  tenets  of  the  opposite  schooL  Hb 
commanding  position,  as  the  most  accomplished  geologist  on  the 
continent,  gave  great  importance  to  hb  recantation  of  the  Neptunist 
creed.  Hb  defKtion  indeed  was  the  severest  blow  that  this  creed 
had  yet  sustained.  It  may  be  said  to  have  rung  the  knetl  of 
Wemerianism,  which  thereafter  rapidly  declined  in  influence,  while 
Plutonism  came  steadily  tothe  front.where  it  has  ever  since  remained. 
Although  Desmarest  had  traced  in  Auvergne  a  k>ng  sucoesdoa 
of  volcanic  eruptions,  of  which  the  oldest  went  back  to  a  remote 
period  of  time,  and  although  he  had  shown  that  thb  stacccauoa. 
coupled  with  the  records  of  contemporaneous  denudation,  might 
be  used  in  defining  epochs  of  geological  hbtory,  it  was  not  until 
many  yeara  after  his  day  that  volcanic  action  came  to  be  recognized 
as  a  normal  part  of  the  mcchanbm  of  our  globe,  which  had  been  ia 
operation  from  the  remotest  past,  and  which  had  left  numerous 
records  among  the  rocks  of  the  terrestrial  crust.  During  the  progreta 
of  the  controversy  between  the  two  great  opposing  factions  in  the 
later  portion  of  the  l8th  and  the  firat  three  decades  of  the  19th 
century,  those  who  espoused  the  Vulcanbt  cause  were  intent  on 
proving  that  certain  rocks,  which  are  intercalated  amom;  the 
stratified  formations  and  which  were  claimed  by  the  Neptunists  as 
obviously  formed  by  water,  are  nevertheless  of  truly  igneous  origin. 
These  observera  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  evidence  that  the  material  of 
such  r6cks,  instead  of  having  been  deposited  from  a<|ueous  aolutioa, 
had  once  been  actually  molten,  and  had  in  that  condition  been  thnist 
between  the  strata,  had  enveloped  portions  of  them,  and  had  in- 
durated or  otherwise  altered  them.  They  spoke  of  these  masses 
as  "  unerupted  lavas  ";  and  undoubtedly  in  innumerable  instances 
they  were  right.  But  their  zeal  to  establbh  an  intrusive  origin  kd 
them  to  overlook  the  proofs  that  some  intercalated  sheets  of  igneous 
material  had  not  been  injected  into  the  strata,  but  had  been  poured 
out  at  the  surface  as  truly  volcanic  discharges,  and  therefore  beloiwcd 
to  the  ancient  periods  represented  by  the  strata  between  which  they 
are  interposed.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  any  proofs  of  the 
contemporaneous  Intercalation  of  ^cn  sheets  woukf  be  eagerly 
seized  upon  by  the  Ncptunbts  in  favour  of  their  aqueous  theory. 
The  influence  of  the  ancient  belief  that  "  burning  mountains'" 
could  only  rise  from  the  combustion  of  subterranean  inflammable 
materiaU  extended  even  into  the  ranks  of  the  Vulcanista,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  lead  to  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  assumption  that 
volcanoes  appeared  to  belong  to  a  late  phase  in  the  history  of  the 
planet.  It  was  not  until  after  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
in  determining  the  palaeontological  dbtinctions  and  order  of  suc- 
cession of  the  stratified  formations  of  the  earth's  crust  that  it  became 
possible  to  trace  among  these  formations  a  succession  of  volcanic 
episodes  which  were  contemporaneous  with  them.  In  no  part  of 
tne  worid  has  an  ampler  record  of  such  episodes  been  preserved  than 
in  the  Britbh  Isles,  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  subject 
diould  there  receive  most  attention.  As  far  back  as  i8ao  Ami  Biott6 
(i 794-1 88 1 )  showed  that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  indudes 
a  great  series  of  vokanic  rocks,  and  that  other  roclcs  of  vokanic 
origin  are  aasocbted  with  the  Carboniferous  forxnationa.    H.  T. 
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de  h  Bedie  (1796-18S5)  afterwardstraccdproorsof  contemporaneous 
eruptions  among  the  Devonian  rocks  of  tne  south-west  oi  England. 
Adam  Sedgwick  (1785-1873)  showed,  first  in  the  Lake  District, 
and  afterwards  in  North  waka,  the  presence  of  abundant  volcanic 
sheets  among  the  oUest  divisions  01  the  Pklaeosoic  series;  while 
Roderick  Impey  Murchison  (1792-1871)  made  similar  discoveries 
among  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  From  the  time  of  these  pioneers 
the  volcanic  history  of  the  country  has  been  worked  out  by  many 
observers  until  it  is  now  known  with  a  fulness  as  yet  unattained 
in  any  other  region. 

Crcwlk  of  Opimiou  ngardini  Eartk^makes. — ^We  have  seen  how 
crude  were  the  conceptions  of  the  ancients  regarding  the  causes  of 
volcank  action,  and  that  they  connected  volcanoes  and  earthquakes 
as  results  of  the  commotion  of  wind  imprisoned  within  subterranean 
caverns  and  passages.  One  of  the  earliest  treatises,  in  which  the 
phexMMnena  oif  terrestrial  movements  were  discussed  in  the  spirit 
of  modem  science,  was  the  posthumous  collection  of  papera  by 
Robert  Hooke  (16A5-1703),  entitled  Lectures  and  Diseeurses  ef 
Eartkqmakes  and  SuBurranean  Eruptions,  where  the  profaaUe  agency 
of  earthquakes  in  upheaving  and  depressing  land  is  fully  conmderea, 
but  without  any  definite  pronouncement  as  to  the  author's  concep- 
tion of  its  origin.  Hooke  still  associated  earthquakes  with  volcanic 
action,  and  connected  both  with  what  he  calioi  *'  the  general  con- 
gregation of  sulphurous  subterraneous  vapours.**  He  conceived 
that  some  Idnd  of  "  fermentatmn  "  takes  place  within  the  earth, 
and  that  the  materiab  which  catch  fire  and  give  rise  to  eruptions 
or  earthquakes  are  analogous  to  those  that  constitute  gunpowder. 
The  first  essay  wherein  earthquakes  ate  treated  from  tne  modem 
point  of  view  as  the  results  of  a  shock  that  sends  waves  throush  the 
cmst  of  the  earth  was  written  by  the  Rev.  John  Michell.  and  com- 
municated to  the  Rojral  Society  in  the  year  1760.  Still  under  the 
old  misconception  that  volcanoes  are  due  to  the  combustion  of 
inflammable  materials,  which  he  thought  might  be  set  on  fire  by  the 
spontaneous  combustion  of  pyritous  strata,  he  supposed  that,  by  the 
sudden  access  of  lai]ge  bodies  of  water  to  these  subterranean  fires, 
vapour  is  produced  m  such  quantity  and  with  such  force  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  shock.  From  the  centre  of  origin  of  this  shock  waves, 
he  thought,  are  propagated  through  the  earth,  which  are  largest 
at  the  start  and  ^dually  diminbn  as  they  travel  outwards.  By 
drawing  lines  at  different  places  in  the  direction  of  the  track  of  these 
waves,  ne  believed  that  tne  place  of  common  intersection  of  these 
lines  would  be  nearly  the  centre  of  the  disturbance.  In  this  way  he 
slwwed  that  the  gieat  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1751^  had  its  focus  under 
the  Atlantic,  somewhere  between  the  latitudes  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto, 
and  he  estimated  that  the  depth  at  which  it  originated  could  not 
be  much  less  than  i  m.,  and  probably  did  not  exceed  3  m.  Michell, 
however,  minonceived  the  character  of  the  waves  which  he  described, 
seeing  that  he  believed  them  to  be  due  to  the  actual  propagation  of 
the  vapour  itself  underneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  century 
had  almost  passed  after  the  date  of  his  essay  before  modem  scientific 
methods  of  observation  and  the  use  of  recording  instruments  began 
to  be  applied  to  the  study  of  earthquake  phenomena.  In  1846  Robert 
Mallet  (1810-1881)  pubushed  an  importantpaper  "On  the  Dynamics 
of  Earthquakes  "  in  the  Trafuaciums  of  tne  Jieyel  Irish  Academy. 
From  that  time  onward  he  continued  to  devote  his  energiea  to  the 
investigation,  studying  the  effects  of  the  Calabrian  earthquake  of 
1857,  experimenting  on  the  transmission  of  waves  of  shock  through 
various  materials,  caused  by  exploding  charges  of  gunpowder,  and 
collecting  all  the  information  to  be  obtained  oi»  the  subject.  Hb 
writings,  and  especially  his  work  in  two  volumes  on  ITu  First 
Prinaples  of  (^servaiianal  Seismoloty,  must  be  regarded  as  having 
laid  the  foundations  of  this  branch  of  modem  geology  (see  Eaktb- 
quakb;  Sbismombtbr). 

History  ^  ike  Boolution  of  Strattrrapkical  Grobgy. — Men  had  k>ng 
been  familiar  with  the  evidence  that  the  present  dry  land  once  lay 
under  the  sea^  before  they  began  to  realise  that  the  rocks,  of  which 
the  land  consists,  contain  a  record  of  many  alternations  of  land  and 
sea,  and  relics  of  a  k>ng  succession  of  plants  and  animab  from  early 
and  simfde  types  up  to  the  manifold  and  complex  forms  of  to<day. 
In  countries  wnere  coal-mining  had  been  prosecuted  for  generations, 
it  had  been  reoogniied  that  tne  rocks  consist  of  strata  superposed 
on  each  other  in  a  definite  order,  which  was  found  to  extend  over 
the  whole  of  a  district.  As  far  back  as  1710  John  Strachey  drew 
attention  to  this  fact  in  a  communication  published  in  the  Pkiloso' 
pkieal  TmnsacHoHS,  John  Michell  (1760),  in  the  paper  on  earth- 
quakes already  cited,  showed  that  he  had  acquired  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  order  of  succession  among  stratified  formations,  and 
perceived  that  to  disturbances  of  the  terrestrial  cmst  must  be  ascribed 
the  fact  that  the  lower  or  older  and  more  inclined  strata  form  the 
mountains,  while  the  younger  and  more  borisontal  strata  are  tpnad 
over  the  plains. 

In  Italy  G.  Arduino  (1713-1795)  classified  the  rocks  In  the  north 
of  the  peninsula  as  Primitive,  Secondary,  Tertiary  and  Volcanic 
A  similar  threefokl  ocxier  was  announced  for  the  Han  and  Eragebirge 
by  I.  G.  Lehmann  in  1756.  He  recognised  in  that  reipon  an  ancient 
series  of  rocks  in  inclined  or  vertical  strau,  whkh  nse  to  the  tops 
of  the  hills  and  descend  to  an  unknown  depth  into  the  interior. 
These  masses,  he  thought,  were  contemporaneous  with  the  making 
of  the  worid.  Next  came  the*  Fidtsgebirge,  consisting  of  younger 
sediments.  diqMwed  in  flat  or  gently  inclined  sheets  which  overlie 


the  first  and  more  disturbed  series,  and  are  full  of  petrified  remains 
of  plants  and  animals.  Lastly  he  included  (he  mountains  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  formed  by  local  accidents.  Still  more 
advanced  were  the  conceptions  of  G.  C.  FQchsel,  who  in  the  year 
176a  published  in  Latin  A  History  of  the  Earth  and  the  Sea,  based  on 
a  History  of  the  Mountains  of  Thurtnpa;  and  in  1773,  in  (merman, 
a  Sketch  of  the  most  Ancie$ii  History  of  tke  Earth  and  Man,  In  these 
works  he  described  the  stratigraphical  relations  and  general  char- 
actera  of  the  various  geok)gical  formations  in  his  little  principality ; 
and  taking  them  as  indicative  of  a  general  order  of  succession,  he 
traced  what  he  believed  to  have  been  a  series  of  revolutions  through 
which  the  earth  has  passed.  In  interpreting  this  geological  history, 
he  laid  Epeat  stress  on  the  evidence  of  the  fossils  contained  in  the 
rocks.  He  recognised  that  the  various  formations  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  enclosed  organic  remains,  and  that  from  these  dif- 
ferences the  existence  of  former  sea-bottoms  and  land  surfaces  can 
bedetermined. 

llie  hboura  of  these  |»oneere  paved  the  way  for  the  advent 
of  Werner.  Thoudh  the  system  evolved  by  this  teacher  claimed  to 
discard  theory  and  to  be  established  on  a  basis  of  observed  facts, 
it  rested  on  a  succession  of  hypotheses,  for  which  no  better  foundation 
could  be  shown  than  the  belief  of  their  author  in  their  validity. 
Starting  from  the  extremely  limited  stratigraphical  range  displayed 
in  the  geological  structure  of  Saxony,  he  took  it  as  a  type  for  tne  rest 
of  the  globe.  perMiading  himself  and  impressing  upon  his  followera 
that  the  rocks  of  that  small  kingdom  were  to  be  taken  as  examples 
of  his  "  univerral  formations.**  The  oldest  portion  of  the  series, 
classed  by  him  as  "  Primitive.**  ooosisted  of  rocks  which  he  main- 
uined  had  been  deposited  from  chemical  solution.  Yet  they 
included  ^nite,  gneiss,  basalt,  porphyry  and  serpentine,  which, 
even  in  his  own  day,  were  by  many  observere  correctly  regarded 
as  of  igneous  orif^n.  A  later  group  of  rocks,  to  whkh  he  gave  the 
name  of  **  Transition,"  comprised,  in  his  belief,  partly  chemical, 
partly^  mechanical  sediments,  and  contained  the  earliest  fossil 
organic  remains.  A  third  group,  for  which  he  reserved  Lehmann's 
name  "  FlOts,"  was  made  up  chiefly  of  mechanical  detritus,  while 
youngest  of  all  came  the  "  Alluvial  '*  series  of  loams,  clays,  sands, 
gravels  and  peat.  It  was  by  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  ocean 
that,  as  he  believed,  the  general  mass  of  the  dry  land  emerged,  the 
fint'formed  rocks  being  left  standing  up.  sometimes  on  end,  to  form 
the  mountains,  while  those  of  bter  date,  less  steeply  inclined, 
occupied  successively  k>wer  levels  down  to  the  flat  alluvial  accumula- 
tions of  the  plains.  Neither  Werner,  nor  any  of  his  followera, 
ventured  to  account  for  what  became  of  the  water  as  the  sea-level 
subsided,  though,  in  despite  oi  their  antipathy  to  anything  like 
specubtion,  they  coukl  not  help  suggesting,  as  an  answer  to  the 
cogent  ar^^uments  of  their  opponents,  that  "  one  of  the  celestial 
bodies  which  sometimes  approach  near  to  the  earth  may  have  been 
able  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  our  atmosphere  and  of  our  ocean." 
Nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  explain  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
the  supposed  chemical  precipitates  of  the  universal  ocean.  The 
progress  of  inquiry  even  in  Werner's  lifetime  disproved  some  of 
the  fundamental  portions  of  his  system.  Many  of  the  chemkal 
precipitates  were  shown  to  be  masws  that  had  been  erapted  in  a 
molten  state  from  below.  His  order  of  succesnon  was  found  not 
to  hold  good;  and  though  he  tried  to  readjust  his  sequence  and  to 
introduce  into  it  modifications  to  suit  new  facts,  its  inherent  arti- 
ficiality led  to  its  speedy  decline  after  hb  death.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded, however,  that  the  stress  which  he  hid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  were  deposited  in  a  definite  ofder  had  an 
important  influence  in  directing  attention  to  this  subject,  and  in 
preparing  the  way  for  a  more  natural  system,  based  not  on  mere 
mineralogical  chancten,  but  having  regard  to  the  organic  remains. 
iHiich  were  now  being  gathered  in  ever-increasing  numben  and 
variety  from  stratified  formationi  of  many  different  ages  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  tHohe. 

It  was  in  France  and  in  England  that  the  foundations  of  strati- 
graphy, based  upon  a  knowledge  of  organic  remains,  were  fint 
successfully  hdd.  Abb4  J.  L.  Giraud-Soulavie  (i75a-i8i3),  in  his 
Hisioire  natureUe  de  la  Franco  miridionaie,  which  appeared  in  seven 
volumes,  subdivided  the  limestones  of  Vivarais  into  five  ages,  each 
marked  by  a  distinct  assembl^e  of  shells.  In  the  lowest  strata, 
representing  the  first  age,  none  of  the  fossils  were  believed  by  hin^ 
to  have  any  living  representatives,  and  he  called  these  rocks  "  Prim- 
ordiaL^'  In  the  next  group  a  mingling  of  living  with  extinct  forms 
was  observable.    The  thud  age  was  marked  by  the  presence  of 


shells  of  still  existinc  species.  The  strata  of  the  fourth  series  were 
characterised  by  carbonaceous  shales  or  slates,  oootaininc  remains 
of  primordial  vegetation,  and  perhaps  equivalents  of  the  first  three 
calcareous  series.  The  fifth  age  was  marked  by  recent  deposits 
containing  remains  of  terrestrial  vegetation  and  of  land  animals. 
It  b  remarkable  that  these  sagacious  conclusions  shoukl  have  been 
formed  and  published  at  a  time  when  the  geologbts  of  the  Continent 
were  engaged  in  the  controversy  about  the  origin  of  banlt,  or  in 
dbputes  aoout  the  character  aind  stratigraphical  position  of  the 
supposed  universal  formations,  and  when  the  interest  and  importance 
of  fos^  organic  remains  still  remained  unrecognised  by  the  vast 
majority  oithe  combatants. 

The  rocks  of  the  Paris  basin  dispby  so  cleariy  an  orderiy 
arrangement,  and  are  so  distinguished  for  the  variety  and  perfect 
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itkm  of  their  eafcloMd  ocnnic  reniAint.  that  they  oonld  not 
Fail  to  attract  the  eaiiv  notice  ofobiervera.  J.  E.  Guettard.  G.  P. 
RoueUe  (1703-1770),  N.  Deamarest.  A.  L.  Lavoisier  (i74^i79^) 
and  others  inade  obiervatioos  in  thit  interesting  dutrict.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  Cuvier  (1769-1832)  and  A.  Brongniart  (1770-1847) 
to  work  out  the  detailed  successbn  of  the  Tertiary  formations,  and 
to  show  how  each  of  these  is  characterised  by  its  own  peculiar 
assemblage  of  organic  remains.  The  later  progress  of  investigation 
has  slightly  corrected  and  greatly  amplified  the  tabular  arrangement 
cstabbshea  by  theat  authors  in  x8o8,  but  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
Tertiary  strattgraphy  of  the  Paris  basin  remain  still  as  Cuvier  and 
Brongniart  leu  them.  The  most  important  subsequent  chaue 
in  the  classification  of  the  Tertiary  formations  was  made  by  Sr 
Charles  Lyell,  who,  conceiving  in  1838  the  idea  of  a  classifidition 
of  these  rocks  by,  reference  to  their  relative  proportions  of  living 
and  extinct  species  of  shells,  established,  in  collaboration  with 
G.  P.  Desha^,  the  now  univenally  accepted  divisions  Eocene, 
Miocene  and  Pliocene. 

Long  before  Cuvier  and  Broiuniart  published  an  account  of  their 
researches,  another  observer  had  been  at  work  among  the  Secondary 
formations  of  the  west  of  England,  and  had  Inde^ndently  dis- 
covered that  the  component  members  of  these  formations  were  each 
distinguished  bv  a  peculiar  group  of  organic  remains;  and  that  this 
dbtinction  could  be  used  to  discriminate  them  over  all  the  region 
through  which  he  had  traced  them.  The  remarkable  man  who 
arrived  at  this  far-reaching  generalization  was  William  Smith  (1769- 
1839),  a  land  surveyor  who,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  professional 
business,  found  opportunities  of  traversing  a  great  part  of  England, 
and  of  putting  his  deductions  to  the  test.  As  the  result  of  these 
journeys  he  accumulated  materials  enough  to  enable  him  to  produce 
a  geological  map  of  the  country,  on  which  the  distribution  and 
succession  of  the  rocks  were  for  the  first  time  delineated.  Smith's 
labours  laid  the  foundation  of  strati^phical  geology  in  England 
and  he  was  styled  even  in  his  lifetime  the  '^Father  of  English 
geology."  From  his  day  onward  the  significance  of  fossil  organic 
remains  gained  rapklly  Increasing  recognition.  Thus  in  England 
tbe  outlines  traced  by  him  among  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary 
formations  were  admirably  filled  in  by  Thomas  Webster  ( 1 773-1 844) : 
while  the  Cretaceous  series  was  worked  out  in  still  greater  detail 
in  the  classic  memoirs  of  William  Henry  Fitton  (i  780-1861). 

There  was  one  stratigraphical  domain,  however,  into  which  William 
Smith  did  not  enter.  He  traced  hu  sequence  of  rocks  down  into  the 
Coal  Measures,  but  contented  himself  with  only  a  vague  reference 
to  whai  lay  underneath  that  formation.  Though  some  of  these 
underiying  rocks  had  in  various  countries  yieldeaabundant  fossils, 
they  had  generally  suffered  so  much  from  terrestrial  disturbances, 
ancf  their  order  of  succession  was  consequently  often  so  much 
obscured  throughout  western  Europe,  that  they  remained  but  little 
known  for  many  years  after  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  series  nad  been  established.  At  last  in  183 1  Murdiison 
beK>n  to  attack  this  terra  incoginta  on  the  borders  of  South  Wales, 
working  into  it  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  stratigraphk»l 
position  of  which  was  well  known.  In  a  few  years  he  su^eeaed  in 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  soocesuon  of  formations,  each 
distinguished  by  its  own  peculiar  assemblage  of  organic  remains 
which  were  distinct  from  those  in  any  of  the  overi)ring  strata.  To 
these  formations  he  gave  the  name  of  Silurian  (q.v.).  From  the 
key  which  his  researches  supplied,  it  was  possible  to  recognise  in 
other  countries  the  same  order  of  formations  and  the  same  sequence 
of  fossils,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  representatives  of  the 
Silurian  system  were  found  far  and  wide  over  the  globe.  While 
Murchison  was  thus  engaaed,  Sedgwick  devoted  himself  to  the  more 
difficult  task  of  unravelling  the  complicated  structure  of  North 
Wales.  He  eventually  made  out  the  order  of  the  several  formations 
there,  with  their  vast  intercalations  of  volcanic  materiaL  He  named 
them  the  Cambrian  system  (9.*.),  and  found  them  to  contain  fossils, 
which,  however,  lay  for  some  time  unexamined  by  him.  He  at 
first  believed,  as  Murchison  also  did,  that  his  rocks  were  all  older 
than  any  part  of  the  Silurian  series.  It  was  eventually  discovered 
that  a  portran  of  them  was  ec|uivalent  to  the  lower  part  of  that 
series.  The  oldest  of  Sedgwick's  groups,  containing  distinctive 
fossils,  retain  the  name  Cambrian,  and  are  of  high  interest,  as  they 
enclose  the  remains  of  the  earliest  faunas  which  are  y^  well  known. 
Sedgwick  and  Murchison  rendered  yet  another  signal  service  to 
strat^phical  geology  by  esUblishing,  in  1839,  on  a  basis  of 
palaeontological  evidence  supplied  by  W.  Lonsdale,  the  independence 
of  the  Devonian  system  (g.v.). 

For  many  years  the  rocks  below  the  oldest  fossiliferous  deposits 
received  comparatively  little  attention.  They  were  vasuely  described 
as  the  *'  crystalline  schists  "  and  were  often  referred  to  as  parts  of 
the  primed  crust  in  which  no  chronology  was  to  be  looked  for. 
W.  E.  Logan  (1798-1875)  led  the  way,  in  C^anada.  by  esUblishing 
there  sev«al  vast  series  of  rocks,  partly  of  crystalline  schists  and 
gneisses  (Laurentian)  and  partly  of  slates  and  conalomentes 
THuronian).  Later  observers,  both  in  Cawuia  and  the  United 
states,  have  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  these  rocks,  and 
have  diown  their  structure  to  be  much  more  complex  than  was  at 
first  supposed  (see  Akcrban  Systbm). 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  the  most  important 
development  of  stratigraphical  geok)gy  waa  the  detailed  woddag 


out  and  application  of  the  principle  of  aonal  dassificatioa  to  the 
fossiliferous  formatione— that  is,  the  determination  of  the  seqoenoe 
and  distribution  of  ocgalilc  remains  in  these  formations,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  strata  into  sones,  each  of  iHiidi  is  distinguidied 
by  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  fossil  species  (see  under  Part  VI.).  The 
sones  are  usually  named  after  one  espeoallv  char^rteristic  speda 
This  system  of  classification  was  begun  in  Germany  with  reference 
to  the  memben  of  the  Jurassic  system  (g.e.)  by  A.  Oppel  (1836-18^) 
and  F.  A.  von  Quenstedt  (1858),  and  it  hia  since  been  extended 
through  the  other  Mesosoic  formations.  It  has  even  been  foand  to 
be  applicable  to  the  Palaeoioic  rocks,  which  are  now  sabdivided 
into  palaeontological  sones.  In  the  Silurian  system,  for  example,  the 
graptolites  have  been  shown  by  C.  Lapworth  to  furnish  a  useful 
basts  for  sonal  subdivisions.  The  lowest  fosMliferous  horiaoa  in  the 
Cambrian  rocks  of  Europe  and  North  America  is  known  as  the 
OtenMus  sone,  from  the  pirominence  in  it  of  that  genus  of  trilofaite. 
Another  conspicuous  feature  in  the  piogiess  of  stratinaphy 
during  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  was  displayed  by  the  rise 
and  rapid  development  of  what  u  known  as  Gtaaal  geology.  The 
various  deposits  of  "  drift  '*  spread  over  northern  Europe,  and  the 
boulden  scattered  across  the  surface  of  the  plains  had  long  attracted 
notice,  and  had  even  found  a  place  in  popular  legend  and  supcnti> 
tion.  When  men  began  to  examine  them  with  a  view  to  asoertaia 
their  origin,  they  were  naturally  regarded  as  evidences  of  the 
Noachian  deluge.  The  first  ohsover  who  drew  attention  to  the 
smootlMd  and  striated  surfaces  of  rock  that  underlie  the  Drifts  was 
Hutton's  friend,  Sir  James  Hall,  who  studied  them  in  the  low1ao«|s 
of  Scotland  and  referred  them  to  the  action  of  great  debacles  of 
water,  which,  in  the  course  of  some  ancient  terrntrial  oonvulsioa, 
had  been  hunched  across  the  face  of  the  country.  Playfair,  however, 
pointed  out  that  the  most  potent  geological  l^(ents  for  the  trane* 
portation  of  large  blocks  'of  stone  are  the  gladers.  But  no  one  was 
then  bold  enough  to  connect  the  travelled  boulders  with  gbden 
on  the  plains  of  (jermany  and  of  Britain.  Yet  the  transporti^ 
agency  of  ice  was  invoked  in  explanation  of  thdr  diffusion.  It 
came  to  be  the  prevalent  belief  among  the  geologists  of  the  first 
half  of  the  i^th  century,  that  the  fall  of  temperature,  indicated  by 
the  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  northern  nieciea  of  shcm 
in  the  English  Crag  deposits,  reached  its  dimaz  aurins  the  tine 
of  the  Drift,  and  thJeit  much  of  the  north  and  centre  of  Carope  was 
then  submerged  beneath  a  sea,  across  iHiich  floating  icebergs  and 


floes  transported  the  materials  of  the  Drift  and  dropped  the  scattered 
boulders.  As  the  phenomena  are  well  developed  around  the  Alps* 
it  was  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  submergence  involved  the 
loadands  of  the  Continent  up  to  the  foot  of  that  mountain  chain— 
a  geographical  change  so  stupendous  as  to  demand  mnch  more 
evidence  than  was  adduced  in  its  support.  At  last  Louis  Agaswi 
(1807-1873),  who  had  varied  his  palaeontoIogkraluudiesatNeuchfttd 
by  excursions  into  the  Alps,  was  so  much  struck  by  the  proofs  of 
the  former  far  greater  extension  of  the  Swiss  glaciers,  that  he  punned 
the  investigation  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  hat  had  formcrty 
extended  from  the  Alpine  valleys  right  across  the  groat  plain  of 
Switxerland,  and  had  transported  huge  bouldera  from  the  oratral 
mountains  to  the  flanks  oL  the  Jura.  In  the  year  1840  he  visited 
Britain  and  soon  found  evidence,  of  amilar  conditions  there.  He 
showed  that  it  was  not  by  submergence  in  a  sea  cumbered  with 
floating  ice,  but  by  the  former  presence  of  vast  gladen  or  riicccs  of 
ice  that  the  Drift  and  erratic  blocks  had  been  dittributed.  The  ides 
thus  propounded  by  him  did  not  at  onceoommand  complete  approval, 
though  traces  of  ancient  ^laciera  in  Scotland  and  W^ca  were  soon 
detected  by  native  geologists,  particulariy  by  W.  Bucklaod,  Lyeil, 
J.  D.  Forbes  and  Charles  Madaren.  Robert  Chamben  (1803-1871) 
did  good  service  in  gathering  additional  evidence  from  Scotland  and 
Norway  in  favour  oiAgasstz  s  views,  which  steadily  gained  adherents 
until,  after  some  quarter  of  a  century,  thev  were  adopted  by  the 
great  majority  of  geologists  in  Britain,  ana  subsequently  in  other 
countries.  Since  that  time  the  literature  of  geology  has  been  swollen 
by  a  vast  n umber  of  contributions  in  which  the  ht^ocy  of  the  Glacial 
period,  and  its  records  both  in  the  OI4  and  New  Worid,  have  been 
fully  discussed. 

KiM  and  Frogress  cf  Patoeoiilafogfea/  Geobfy.— As  thb  bcanch  of 
the  science  deab  with  the  evidence  furnished  by  fossil  oiganic 
remains  as  to  former  geonaphical  conditions,  it  eariy  attracted 
observen  1H10,  in  the  superndal  beds  of  marine  shells  found  at 


distance  from  the  coast,  saw  proofs  of  the  former  submergence  of 
the  land  under  the  sea.  But  the  occurrence  of  foasib  embedded  in 
the  heart  of  the  solid  rocks  of  the  mountains  offered  much  greater 
difficulties  of  explanation,  and  further  progress  was  consequently 
slow.  Especially  baneful  was  the  bdia  daat  thoe  objecu  were 
mere  sports  of  luiture,  and  had  no  connexion  with  any  once  liviac 
or^nisms.  So  lon^  as  the  true  organic  origin  of  the  foasQ  plants  aira 
animals  contained  m  the  rocks  was  in  dispute,  it  was  hardly  possibie 
that  much  advance  could  be  nude  in  their  systematic  study,  or  in 
the  geological  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  One  good  result 
of  the  controversy,  however,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  large  collections 
of  these  "  formed  stones"  that  were  gathered  together  in  thecabincts 
and  museums  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  The  accumulate 
and  comparison  of  these  objects  naturally  led  to  the  ptoduHioo  of 
treatises  in  which  they  were  described  and  not  unfreqocntly  Qlns- 
trated  by  good  engravings.     Switaeriand 
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palacDotoloncal  depiirtsKnt  o£  geolcfy. 

Il  wu  in  Fnacc  that  paluontalatleal  (eohsy  bmn 
ntcd  ia  a  acieiitific  ipirit.  Tbe  potter  Berurd  Faliiay, . 
ai  ijAi,  had  dwelt  aa  tba  Importaaee  of  foatil  ibella  ae  n 


_  .,,„ jf  tbe  cartb'a  auilace; -_  „. 

uDderlaalE  the  detailed  atudy  of  the  ubject  wu  Jean  Etienna 
Gumardk  *^  began  ia  1751  to  publiib  bd  deacriptlou  of  foHili 
in  thr  form  of  numoln  prcieotea  to  the  Academy  di  Sciencca  of 
Puii.  To  him  they  were  not  ooly  of  deep  iatercK  aa  nwminKDU 
rJ  'nnBoT  lypca  of  exiatenCE,  but  they  had  an  eipccial  «a1ue  a» 
Ja  of  tbe  cbaogn  which  tbe  couaLry  bad  under£one  from  tea 
.J  — J  ( t — J  . "-re  especially  nolcwonhv  was  a 

._..._.... .-,-,.,    ...  ,   ™£^S™."    InlhU 
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bfefied  tbat  Ihete  io 

<«lav.  Hia  ar(uii 
been  bnuoht  anini 
efficacy  oTNeabV  fl 
Cuettard'i  day.    V 

and  William  &mltl 


w  bnlun  before  final  ei 


thedoctiiiK  of 

"  *<H«and  Broi 

rhnmoJopcal  onler.  ai 


remaiiu,  the  vaat  ilniificanca  of  thcac  remaina  in  gee 
~  ka  apeedHy  rcaliaed,  and  palaeontolopcal  Beology 


new  and  cnlaived  pbu 

_  value  aa  efaroncHxical  m . 

kditioM  <£  feqgraphy,  foaaili  pnaentcd  in  1 
d  of  invtatiutioa  aa  type*  of  lite  that  had  Foniieily  oiil 
I  ncrw  pdKd  away.    It  waa  in  France  that  (hit  tubjecl  fir 
inite  ■bap;  aa  an  Imp ' '    '  -' *" " 


Lamarck,  the ' 

land  aninuli.  cf  which,  by 
and  akeletont,  be  workod  c 


Rudy  of  Ihorliaementarybonet 
Katiaiv  thai  may  be  kxiked  on 

^ ..  palaJeocitoiocy-    Theic  brilliant 

reaearrhea,  rounna  wideapread  iDtereft  in  neb  atudiea,  ihowed  bow 
[rent  a  flood  of  li^l  coald  be  throwa  on  tbe  pait  bittory  of  the  earth 
and  itt  inhabitant*-  But  tbe  full  liBniiicance  of  thete  eitinct  typet 
cf  lile  could  not  be  uodcntood  to  lotiEaa  the  doctrine  of  tbe  immutt' 
bilily  of  ipeciei.  to  drenuouily  upEeM  by  Cuvier,  mdntaiaed  •» 
■way  amoni  PttunliMi.  Lamarck,  aa  far  back  aa  the  year  IBoo, 
had  begun  toprofwund  hit  theory  of  evolqtioa  and  (be  tranrfofma- 
lion  afapeciea;  but  hit  viewa,  ftiDOBly  oprnaed  by  Cuvier  and  the 
sreal  body  of  aatuialitti  o(  tbe  day,  fell  into  neglecl-  Ncrt  until 
afler  the  publiea(ion  in  1859  of  (he  Orifm  g/  Spoilt  by  Chailet 
Darvin  wtfe  Iha  barrien  of  old  prejudice  in  thit  nutter  finally 
broken  down.  The  pniaibility  of  indn[  iheanceKry  of  living  ionni 
back  into  tbe  mnoten  tm  waa  then  percnved:  (he  (ime-honoured 
fiction  that  (he  MtatiAciffonnatiDn)  leom]  a  acriea  of  cataalropbca 
■nd  re-crea(ioni  wat  finally  ditaipaled;  and  the  eanh'i  criiat  waa 
Kcn  10  contain  a  noble,  though  imperfect,  record  of  the  gnnd 
evototionofaiianictypeaof  which  our  planet  haibeenlhe  (healre. 
DnrlafmtiUs/PttriitrapliiailGriiliify.—'natpkaaaf.liielfnoT- 

jcnl  pcric?Pliny,  in  hit  A'oIaniJ  Halory, 
vn  in  bit  day  regarding  the  occurrence 
tocki.  But  neither  of  Ihne  worica  it 
ice,  ihoogh  containing  much  in[ete«ine 
5m  (heir  beauty  and  value  attracted 
ion  va<  paid  to  rock*,  and  (heir  ttudy 
I  mineraUigy  long  before  geology  came 
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by  I.  L.  A.  Rotb,  who  in  iMl  collected  about  (1 

worthy  analyaea  which  Dp  tothat  time  had  been  made.    Bti(  though 
the  cluneal  elementt  of  tbe — '■-  '-■'  ■ '-'-■ "  ■■ '-^ 


icfci  had  been  fairiy  well  < 
■ere  combined  in  (he  comp. 
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cm,  mounted  on  gla»,  an  ...  .... 

Shefbcld.havingieenSicd'apTrpBjatiDnkpcrrdved  how  admirably 

In  i8s«  he  raibliihed  in  the  {JaorUrJy  Jnnal 

_  ,  a  paper  "  On  tbe  Micnacopical  Structure  of 

IrytuU."    Tliii  eaaay  led  (o  a  complete  levolntion  of  petrqgraphical 
tut  to  (be  itudy  of  ncki.    PetiDlogy 
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K'  >be.  From  ancient  (imea  i[  had  been  known  that 
land  had  once  been  under  the  tea;  but  down  even 
^nning  of  the  I9tfa  century  tbe  vaguctt  conception*  coo- 
I  prevail  aa  to  tbe  operationt  concerned  in  (he  aubmergence 
ition  of  land,  and  a*  to  (he  proceiact  whereby  the  pmenl 
3f  terrettnal  topography  were  determined,  wo  have  aecn, 
~"    ^'' rdini  to  (he  (raching  of  Werner  (he  oldett 
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upheaved.  That  the  main  features  of  the  land,  such  at  the  great 
niountain<hains,  had  been  produced  by  gisantic  plication  ol  the 
terrestrial  crust  was  now  generally  admitted,  and  also  that  minor- 
fractures  and  folds  had  probably  initiated  many  of  the  valleys. 
But  those  who  realized  most  vividly  the  momentous  results  achieved 
by  ages  of  subaerial  denudation  perceived  that,  as  Hutton  showed, 
even  without  the  aid  of  underground  agency,  the  mere  flow  of  water 
in  streams  across  a  mass  of  land  must  in  course  of  time  carve  out 

i'ust  such  a  system  of  valleys  as  may  anywhere  be  seen.  It  was 
.  B.  Jukes  who,  in  l86a.  first  revived  the  Huttonian  doctrine, 
and  showed  how  comjpleteljr  it  explained  the  drainage-lines  in  the 
south  of  Irebnd.  Other  writers  followed  in  quick  succession  until, 
in  a  few  years,  the  doctrine  came  to  be  widely  recognised  as  one  of 
the  established  principles  of  modem  seology.  M  uch  help  was  derived 
from  the  admirable  illustrations  of  land-sculpture  and  river-eromon 
supplied  from  the  Western  Territories  and  States  of  the  American 
Union. 

Another  branch  of  physiographical  geology  which  could  only  come 
into  existence  after  most  of  the  other  departments  of  the  science 
had  made  large  progress,  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  framework 
of  each  country  and  c^  the  several  continents  and  oceans  of  the  globe. 
It  is  now  possible,  with  more  or  less  confidence,  to  trace  backward 
the  history  of  every  terrestrial  area,  to  see  how  sea  and  land  have 
there  succeeded  each  other,  bow  rivers  and  bkes  have  come  and 
gone,  how  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  ridded  up  at  widely 
separated  intervals,  .each  movement  determinii^  some  line  01 
mountains  or  plains,  how  the  boundaries  of  the  oceans  have  shifted 
again  and  again  in  the  past,  and  thus  how,  after  so  prolonged  a  series 
m  revolutions,  the  present  topography  of  each  country,  and  of  the 
globe  as  a  whole,  has  been  produced.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
subject  maps  have  been  constructed  to  show  what  b  conjectured 
to  have  been  the  distribution  of  sea  and  land  during  the  various 
geological  periods  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  thus  to  indicate 
the  successive  stages  through  which  the  architecture  of  the  land  has 
been  gradually  evolved.  The  most  noteworthy  contribution  to  thb 
department  of  the  science  is  the  A  ntlitt  der  Erde  of  Professor  Suess 
of  Vienna.  This  important  and  suggestive  work  has  been  translated 
into  French  and  English. 

Pa£t  II.— Cosmical  Aspects 

Before  geology  had  attained  to  the  position  of  an  inductive 
science,  it  was  customary  to  begin  investigations  into  the 
history  of  the  earth  by  propounding  or  adopting  some  more 
or  less  fanciful  hypothesis  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our 
planet,  or  even  of  the  universe.  Such  preliminary  notions  were 
looked  upon  as  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  materials  of  the  globe  had  been  put  together.  One 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Button's  Theory  of  the  Earth 
consisted  in  his  protest  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  province  of 
geology  to  discuss  the  origin  of  things.  He  taught  that  in  the 
materials,  from  which  geological  evidence  is  to  be  compiled 
there  can  be  found  "  no  traces  of  a  beginning,  no  prospect  of  an 
end."  In  England,  mainly  to  the  influence  of  the  school  Vrhich 
be  founded,  and  to  the  subsequent  rise  of  the  Geological  Sodety 
of  London,  which  resolved  to  collect  facts  instead  of  fighting 
over  h3rpotheses,  is  due  the  disappyearance  of  the  crude  and 
unscientific  cosmologies  by  which  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
geologists  were  distinguished 

But  there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  reaction  agunst 
those  visionary  and  often  grotesque  speculations,  geologists 
were  carried  too  far  in  an  opposite  direction.  In  allowing 
themselves  to  believe  that  geology  had  nothing  to  do  with 
questions  of  cosmogony,  they  gradually  grew  up  in  the  conviction 
that  such  questions  could  never  be  other  than  mere  speculation, 
interesting  or  amusing  as  a  theme  for  the  employment  of  the 
fancy,  but  hardly  coming  within  the  domain  of  sober  and 
inductive  science.  Nor  would  they  soon  have  been  awakened 
out  of  this  belief  by  anything  in  their  own  science.  It  b  still 
true  that  in  the  data  with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  d^, 
as  comprising  the  sum  of  geological  evidence,  there  can  be 
found  no  trace  of  a  beginning,  though  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  terrestrial  crust  shows  a  general  evolution  of  organic 
forms  from  some  starting-point  which  cannot  be  seen.  The 
oldest  rocks  which  have  been  discovered  on  any  part  of  the 
globe  have  probably  been  derived  from  other  rocks  older  than 
themselves..  Geology  by  itself  has  not  yet  revealed,  and  b  little 
likely  ever  to  reveal,  a  trace  of  the  first  solid  crust  of  our  globe. 
If,  then,  geological  hbtory  is  to  be  compiled  from  direct  evidence 
furnished  by  the  rocks  of  the  eaith,  it  cixmot  begio  at  the 


beginning  of  things,  but  must  be  content  to  date  its  first  chapter 
from  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  record  has  been  preserved 
among  the  rocks. 

Neverthdess,  though  geology  in  its  usual  restricted  sense  has 
been,  and  must  ever  be,  unable  to  reveal  the  earliest  histoiy  of 
our  planet,  it  no  longer  ignores,  as  mere  speculation,  what  is 
attempted  in  thb  subject  by  its  sbter  sciences.  Asuonomy. 
physics  and  chembtry  have  in  late  years  all  contributed  to  cast 
light  on  the  earlier  stages  of  the  earth's  exbtence,  previous  (0 
the  beginning  of  what  b  commonly  regarded  as  geological  history. 
But  whatever  extends  our  knowledge  of  the  former  condiitoia 
of  our  globe  may  be  legitimately  claimed  as  part  of  the  domain  of 
geology..  If  this  branch  of  inquiry,  therefore,  b  to  continue 
worthy  of  its  name  as  the  sdence  of  the  earth,  it  must  take 
cognizance  of  these  recent  contributions  from  other  sciences. 
It  must  no  longer  be  content  to  begin  its  annab  with  the  records 
of  the  oldest  rocks,  but  must  endeavour  to  grope  its  way  through 
the  ages  which  preceded  the  formation  of  any  rocks.  Thanks 
to'the  results  achieved  with  the  tdescope,  the  qpcaroscope  and 
the  chemical  laboratory,  the  story  of  these  earUcst  ages  of  our 
earth  b  every  year  becoming  more  definite  and  tnieUigible. 

Up  to  the  present  time  00  definite  light  has  been  tlirown  by 
physics  on  the  origin  and  earliest  condition  of  our  ^bc.  The 
famous  nebular  theory  (q.v.)  of  Rant  and  Laplace  sketched  the 
supposed  evolution  of  the  solar  system  fnMtt  a  gaseous  nebula, 
slowly  rotating  round  a  more  omdensed  central  porti<m  of  iu 
mass,  which  eventually  became  the  sun.  As  a  oonsequoice  of 
increased  rapidity  of  rotation  resulting  from  cooling  and  coa- 
traction,  the  nebtila  acquired  a  more  and  more  lenticular  farm, 
until  at  last  it  threw  off  from  its  equatorial  protuberance  a  ring 
of  matter.  Subsequently  the  same  process  was  rqpeated,  and 
other  similar  rings  successivdy  separated  from  the  parent  mass. 
Each  ring  went  through  a  corresponding  series  of  changes  until 
it  ultimatdy  became  a  {danet,  with  or  without  one  or  more 
attendant  satellites.  The  intimate  relationship  of  our  earth 
to  the  sun  and  the  other  planets  was,  in  thb  way,  shown.  But 
there  are  some  serious  physical  difficidtics  in  the  way  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  Another  czplaoatioa 
is  given  by  the  meteoritic  hypothesis,  according  to  which,  oat 
of  the  swarms  of  meteorites  with  whidi  the  regions  of  sjmcc  are 
crowded,  the  sun  and  planets  have  been  formed  by  gradual 
accretion. 

According  to  these  theoretical  views  we  should  expect  to  find 
a  general  tmiformity  of  composition  in  the  constituent  matter 
of  the  solar  system.  For  many  years  the  only  available  evidence 
on  thb  point  was  derived  from  the  meteorites  iq.v,)  which  so 
constantly  fall  from  outer  space  upon  the  surface  of  the  csith. 
These  bodies  were  found  to  consist  of  dements  all  of  which  had 
been  recognized  as  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the  earth. 
But  the  discoveries  of  spectroscopic  research  have  made  known 
a  far  more  widely  serviceable  method  of  investigation,  which 
can  be  applied  even  to  the  luminous  stars  and  nebulae  that  lie 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  solar  system.  By  thb  method 
information  has  been  obtained  regarding  the  constitution  of  the 
sun,  and  many  of  o\ir  terrestrial  metab,  such  as  iron,  nickd  and 
magnesium,  have  been  ascertained  to  exbt  in  the  form  of  in- 
candescent vapour  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  The  present 
condition  of  the  sun  probably  represents  one  of  the  phases 
through  which  stars  and  planets  pass  in  their  progress  towards 
becoming  cool  and  dark  bodies  in  tpwct.  If  our  globe  was  at 
first,  like  its  parent  sun,  an  incandescent  mass  of  probably 
gaseous  matter,  occupying  much  more  ^Mice  than  it  now  fifls. 
we  can  conceive  that  it  has  ever  since  been  cooling  and  contraa- 
ing  until  it  has  reached  its  present  form  and  dimensions,  and  that 
it  still  retains  a  high  internal  temperature.  Its  dblatdy  spheroidal 
form  b  such  as  would  be  assumed  by  a  rotating  mass  of  matter 
in  the  transition  from  a  vaporous  and  self-luxninoos  or  liquid 
condition  to  one  of  cod  and  dark  solidity.  But  it  has  been 
claimed  that  even  a  solid  spherical  ^be  might  devdop,  under 
the  influence  of  protracted  rotation,  sudi  a  shape  as  the  earth 
at  present  posseMes. 

The  observed  increase  of  tempenture  downwards  in  our 
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pl&net  has- hitherto  been  generally  accepted  as  a  relic  and  proof 
of  an  origiiud  high  temperature  and  mobility  of  substance. 
Recently,  however,  the  validity  of  this  proof  has  been  challenged 
on  the  ground  that  the  ascertained  amount  of  radium  in  the 
rocks  of  the  outer  crust  is  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  observed  downward  increase  of  temperature.  Too  little, 
however,  is  known  of  the  history  and  properties  of  what  is 
called  radium  to  afford  a  satisfactory  ground  on  which  to 
discard  what  has  been,  and  still  remains,  the  prevalent  belief 
on  this  subject. 

An  important  epoch  in  the  geological  history  of  the  earth 
was  marked  by  the  separation  of  the  moon  from  its  moss  (see 
Tide).  Whether  the  severance  arose  from  the  rupture  of  a 
surrounding  ring  or  the  gradual  condensation  of  matter  in  such 
a  ring,  or  from  the  ejection  of  a  single  mass  of  matter  from  the 
rapidly  rotating  planet,  it  has  been  shown  that  our  satellite 
was  only  a  few  thousand  miles  from  the  earth's  surface,  since 
when  it  has  retreated  to  its  present  distance  of  240,000  m.  Hence 
the  influence  of  the  moon's  attraction,  and  all  the  gcobgical 
effects  to  which  it  gives  rise,  attained  their  maximum  far  back 
in  the  development  of  the  globe,  and  have  been  slowly  diminish- 
ing throughout  geological  history. 

The  sun  by  virtue  of  its  vast  size  has  not  yet  passed  out  of 
the  condition  of  glowing  gas,  and  still  continues  to  radiate  heat 
beyond  the  farthest  planet  of  the.  solar  system.  The  earth, 
however,  being  so  small  a  body  in  comparison,  would  cool  down 
much  more  quickly.  Underneath  its  hot  atmosphere  a  crust 
would  conceivably  begin  to  form  over  its  molten  surface,  though 
the  interior  might  slUl  possess  a  high  temperature  and,  owing 
to  the  feeble  conducting  power  of  rocks,  would  remain  intensely 
hot  for  a  protracted  series  of  ages. 

Full  iniformalion  regarding  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth, 
and  its  relations  to  the  other  planetary  members  of  the  solar 
system,  will  be  found  in  the  articles  Planet  and  Solas  System. 
For  the  purposes  of  geological  inquiry  the  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  equatorial  diameter  of  our  globe  is  estimated  to 
be  about  7925  m.,  and  the  polar  diameter  about  7899  m. ;  the 
difference  between  these  two  sums  representing  the  amount  of 
flattening  at  the  poles  (about  26}m.).  The  planet  has  been 
compared  in  shape  to  an  orange,  but  it  resembles  an  orange 
which  has  been  somewhat  squeezed,  for  its  equatorial  circum- 
ference is  not  a  regular  circle  but  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  major 
axis  lies  in  long.  8*  15'  W. — on  a  meridian  which  cuts  the  north- 
west comer  of  America,  passing  through  Portugal  and  Ireland, 
and  the  north-east  comer  of  Asia  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  exerts  an  important 
influence  on  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby 
affects  the  geological  operations  connected  with  these  movements. 
The  influence  of  rotation  is  most  marked  in  the  great  aerial 
circulation  between  the  poles  and  the  equator.  Currents  of 
air,  which  set  out  in  a  meridional  direction  from  high  latitudes 
towards  the  equator,  come  from  regions  where  the  velocity  due 
to  rotation  is  small  to  where  it  is  greater,  and  they  consequently 
fall  behind.  Thus,  in  the  northem  hemisphere  a  north  wind, 
as  it  moves  away  from  its  northem  source  of  origin,  is  gradually 
deflected  more  and  more  towards  the  west  and  becomes  a  north- 
east current;  while  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  a  wind  making 
from  high  southem  latitudes  towards  the  equator  becomes, 
from  the  same  cause,  a  south-east  current.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  air  moves  from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions 
its  higher  velocity  of  rotation  carries  it  eastward,  so  that  on  the 
south  side  of  the  equator  it  becomes  a  north-west  current  and 
on  the  qprth  side  a  south-west  current.  It  is  to  this  cause  that 
the  easting  and  westing  of  the  great  atmospheric  currents  are 
to  be  attributed,  as  is  familiarly  exemplified  in  the  trade  winds. 

The  atmo^heric  circulation  thus  deflected  influences  the 
circulation  of  the  ocean.  The  winds  which  persistently  blow 
from  the  north-east  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  and  from 
the  south-east  on  the  south  side,  drive  the  superficial  waters 
onwards,  and  ^ve  rise  to  converging  oceanic  currents  which 
unite  to  form  the  great  westerly  equatorial  current. 

A  more  direct  effect  of  terrestrial  rotation  has  been,  claimed 


in  the  case  of  rivers  which  flow  in  a  meridional  direction.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  those,  which  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
flow  from  north  to  south,  like  the  Volga,  by  continually  passing 
into  regions  where  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  increasingly  greater, 
are  thrown  more  against  their  western  than  their  eastern  banks, 
while  those  whose  general  course  is  in  an  opposite  direction,  like 
the  Irtisch  and  Yenesei,  press  more  upon  their  eastern  sides. 
There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  the  streams 
must  be  in  the  directions  indicated.  But  when  the  comparatively 
slow  current  and  constantly  meandering  course  of  most  rivers 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
influence  of  rotation  is  of  much  practical  account  so  far  as 
river-erosion  is  concerned. 

One  of  the  cosmical  relations  of  our  planet  which  has  been 
more  especially  prominent  in  geological  speculations  relates  to 
the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  of  roution.  Abundant  evidence 
has  now  been  obtained  to  prove  that  at  a  comparatively  late 
geological  period  a  rich  flora,  resembling  that  of  warm  climates 
at  the  present  day,  existed  in  high  latitudes  even  within  less  than 
9*  of  the  north  pole,  where,  with  an  extremely  low  temperature 
and  darkness  lasting  for  half  of  the  year,  no  such  vegetation  could 
possibly  now  exist.  It  has  accordingly  been  maintained  by 
many  geologists  that  the  axis  of  rotation  must  have  shifted, 
and  that  when  the  remarkable  Arctic  assemblage  of  fossil  plants 
lived  the  region  of  their  growth  must  have  lain  in  latitudes  much 
nearer  to  the  equator  of  the  time. 

The  possibility  of  any  serious  displacement  of  the  rotational 
axis  since  a  very  early  period  in  the  earth's  history  has  been 
strenuously  denied  by  astronomers,  and  their  arguments  have 
been  generally,  but  somewhat  reluctantly,  accepted  by  geologists, 
who  find  themselves  confronted  with  a  problem  which  has 
hitherto  seemed  insoluble.  That  the  axis  is  not  rigidly  stable, 
however,  has  been  postulated  by  some  physicists,  and  has  now 
been  demonstrated  by  actual  observation  and  measurement. 
It  is  admitted  that  by  the  movement  of  large  bodies  of  water 
the  air  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  more  particularly  by 
the  accumulation  of  vast  mosses  of  snow  and  ice  in  different 
regions,  the  position  of  the  axis  might  be  to  some  extent  shifted; 
more  serious  effects  might  follow  from  widespread  upheavals 
or  depressions  of  the  surface  of  the  lilhosphere.  On  the  assump- 
tion of  the  extreme  rigidity  of  the  earth's  interior,  however,  the 
general  result  of  mathematical  calculation  is  to  negative  the 
supposition  that  in  any  of  these  ways  within  the  period  repre- 
sented by  what  is  known  as  the  "  geological  record,"  that  is, 
since  the  time  of  the  oldest  known  sedimentary  formations,  the 
routional  axis  has  ever  been  so  seriously  displaced  as  to  account 
for  such  stupendous  geological  events  as  the  spread  of  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  far  up  into  polar  latitudes.  If,  however,  the  inside 
of  the  globe  possesses  a  great  plasticity  than  has  been  allowed, 
the  shifting  of  the  axis  might  not  be  impossible,  even  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  satisfy  the  geological  requirements.  This 
question  is  one  on  which  the  last  word  has  not  been  said,  and 
regarding  which  judgment  must  remain  in  su^>ense. 

In  recent  years  fresh  information  bearing  on  the  minor  devaga- 
tions  oi  the  pole  has  been  obtained  from  a  series  of  several 
thousand  careful  observations  made  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  It  has  thus  been  ascertained  that  the  pole  wanders 
with  a  curiously  irregubr  but  somewhat  spiral  movement, 
within  an  amplitude  of  between  40  and  50  ft.,  and  completes 
its  erratic  ciraiit  in  about  428  days.  It  was  not  supposed  that 
its  movement  had  any  geological  interest,  but  Dr  John  Milne 
has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  times  of  sharpest  curvature 
in  the  path  of  the  pole  coincide  with  the  occurrence  of  large 
earthquakes,  and  has  suggested  that,  although  it  can  hardly  be 
assumed  that  this  coincidence  shows  any  direct  connexion 
between  earthquake  frequency  and  changes  in  the  position  of 
the  earth's  axis,  both  effects  may  not  improbably  arise  from 
the  same  redistribution  of  surface  material  by  ocean  currents 
and  meteorological  causes. 

If  for  any  reason  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity  were  sensibly 
displaced,  momentous  geological  changes  would  necessarily 
ensue.    That  the  centre  of  gnvity  does  not  coincide  with  the 
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centre  o£  figure  of  the  globe,  but  lies  to  the  liouth  of  it,  has  long 
been  known.  This  greater  aggregation  of  dense  material  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  probably  dates  from  the  early  ages  of  the 
earth's  consolidation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
readjustment  of  the  distribution  of  this  material  in  the  earth's 
interior  is  now  possible.  But  certain  rearrangements  of  the 
hydrosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  may,  from  time  to  lime, 
cause  a  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  will  affect  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  The  accumulation  of  enormous  masses  of 
ice  around  the  pole  will  give  rise  to  such  a  displacement,  and 
will  thus  increase  the  body  of  oceanic  water  in  the  glaciated 
hemisphere.  Various  calculations  have  been  made  of  the  effect 
of  the  transference  of  the  ice-cap  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  a 
revolution  which  may  possibly  have  occurred  more  than  once 
in  the  past  history  of  the  globe.  James  CroU  estimated  that  if 
the  mass  of  ice  in  the  southern  hemisphere  be  assumed  to  be 
1000  ft.  thick  down  to  lat.  60*,  its  removal  to  the  opposite 
hemisphere  would  raise  the  level  of  the  sea  80  ft.  at  the  north  pole, 
while  the  Rev.  Osmond  Fisher  made  the  rise  as  much  as  409  ft. 
The  melting  of  the  ice  would  still  further  raise  the  sea-level  by 
the  addition  of  so  large  a  volume  of  water  to  the  ocean.  To 
what  extent  superficial  dianges  of  this  kind  have  operated  in 
geological  history  remains  an  unsolved  problem,  but  their 
probable  occurrence  in  the  past  has  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  factors  that  must  be  considered  in  tracing  the  revolutions  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

Tht  Age  of  the  Earth. — Intimately  connected  with  the  relations 
of  our  globe  to  the  sun  and  the  other  members  of  the  solar  system 
is  the  question  of  the  planet's  antiquity — ^a  subject  of  great 
geological  importance,  regarding  which  much  discussion  has 
taken  place  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Though  an 
account  of  this  discussion  necessarily  involves  allusion  to  depart- 
ments of  geology  which  are  more  appropriately  referred  to  in 
later  parts  of  this  article,  it  may  perhaps  be  most  conveniently 
included  here. 

Geologists  were  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of  believing  that 
no  limit  could  be  assigned  to  the  antiquity  of  the  planet,  and  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  make  unlimited  drafts  on  the  ages  of  the 
past.  In  1862  and  subsequent  years,  however.  Lord  Kelvin 
(then  Sir  William  Thomson)  pointed  out  that  these  demands  were 
opposed  to  known  physical  facts,  and  that  the  amount  of  time 
required  for  geological  history  was  not  only  limited,  but  must 
have  been  comprised  within  a  comparatively  narrow  compass. 
His  argument  rested  on  three  kinds  of  evidence:  (i)  the  internal 
heat  and  rate  of  cooling  of  the  earth;  (3)  the  tidal  retardation 
of  the  earth's  rotation;  and  C3)the  origin  and  age  of  the  sun's 
heat. 

X.  Applying  Fourier's  theory  of  thermal  conductivity.  Lord 
Kelvin  contended  that  in  the  known  rate  of  increase  of  tempera- 
ture downward  and  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  rate  of  loss 
of  heat  from  the  earth,  we  have  a  limit  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
planet.  He  showed,  from  the  data  available  at  the  time,  that 
the  superficial  consolidation  of  the  globe  could  not  have  occurred 
less  than  20  million  years  ago,  or  the  underground  heat  would 
have  been  greater  than  it  is;  nor  more  than  400  million  years 
ago,  otherwise  the  underground  temperature  would  have  shown 
no  sensible  increase  downwards.  He  admitted  that  very  wide 
limits  were  necessary.  In  subsequently  diKussing  the  subject, 
he  inclined  rather  towards  the  lower  than  the  higher  antiquity, 
but  concluded  that  the  limit,  from  a  consideration  of  all  the 
evidence,  must  be  placed  within  some  such  period  of  past  time 
as  100  millions  of  years.  . 

2.  The  argument  from  tidal  retardation  proceeds  on  the 
admitted  fact  that,  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  tide-wave,  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  is  retarded,  and  is,  therefore,  much  slower 
now  than  it  must  have  been  at  one  time.  Lord  Kelvin  affirmed 
that  had  the  globe  become  solid  some  10,000  million  years  ago, 
or  indeed  any  high  antiquity  beyond  xoo  million  years,  the 
centrifugal  force  due  to  the  more  rapid  rotation  must  have  given 
the  planet  a  very  much  greater  polar  flattening  than  it  actually 
possesses.  He  admitted,  however,  that,  though  100  million 
years  ago  that  force  must  have  been  about  3  %  greater  than  now, 


yet  "  nothing  we  know  regarding  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and 
the  disposition  of  land  and  water,  would  justify  us  in  saying 
that  a  body  consolidated  when  there  was  more  centrifugal 
force  by  3%  than  now,  might  not  now  be  in  all  respects  like 
the  earth,  so  far  as  we  know  it  at  present." 

3.  The  third  argument,  based  upon  the  age  of  the  sun's  heat, 
is  confessedly  less  to  be  relied  on  than  the  two  previous  ones. 
It  proceeds  upon  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  heat  which 
would  be  available  by  the  falling  together  of  masses  from  space, 
which  gave  rise  by  their  impact  to  our  sun.  The  vagueness  of 
the  data  on  which  this  argument  rests  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  in  one  passage  P.  G.  Tait  plac^  the  limit  <rf  time 
during  which  the  sun  has  been  illuminating  the  earth  as,  **tm 
the  very  highest  computation,  not  more  than  about  15  or  ao 
millions  of  years  ";  while,  in  another  sentence  <^  the  same 
volume,  he  admitted  that,  "  by  calculations  in  which  then  is 
no  possibility  of  large  error,  this  hypothesis  [of  the  origin  of  the 
sun's  heat  by  the  falling  together  of  masses  of  matter]  is 
thoroughly  competent  to  explain  100  millions  of  years'  solar 
radiation  at  the  present  rate,  perhaps  more."  In  more  recently 
reviewing  his  argument,  Lord  Kelvin  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  more  strictly  limiting  geological  time  than  he  had  at 
first  been  disposed  to  do.  He  insists  that  the  time  "  was  mon 
than  20  and  less  than  40  millions  of  years  and  probably  much 
nearer  20  than  40."  Geologists  appear  to  have  rductantly 
brought  themselves  to  believe  that  perha|»,  after  all,  100  millioos 
of  years  might  suffice  for  the  evolution  of  geological  history. 
But  when  the  time  was  cut  down  to  15  or  30  millions  they 
protested  that  such  a  restricted  period  was  insufficient  for  that 
evolution,  and  though  they  did  not  offer  any  effective  criticism 
of  the  arguments  of  the  physicists  they  felt  convinced  that  there 
must  be  some  flaw  in  the  premises  on  which  these  arguments 
were  based. 

By  degrees,  however,  there  have  arisen  among  the  [diysicists 
themselves  grave  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  physical 
evidence  on  which  the  limitation  of  the  earth's  age  has  been 
founded,  and  at  the  same  time  greater  appreciation  has  been 
shown  of  the  signification  and  stength  of  the  geological  proofs 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  our  planet.  In  an  address  Crom  the 
chair  of  the  Mathematical  Section  of  the  British  Association  in 
1886,  Professor  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Darwin  reviewed  the 
controversy,  and  pronounced  the  following  deliberate  judgment 
in  regard  to  it:  "  In  considering  these  three  arguments  I  have 
adduced  some  reasons  against  the  validity  of  the  first  [tidal 
friction],  and  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  are  dements 
of  uncertainty  surrounding  the  second  [secular  cooling  of  the 
earth] ;  nevertheless,  they  n'ndoubtedly  constitute  a  contribution 
of  the  first  importance  to  physical  geology.  Whilst,  then,  we 
may  protest  against  the  precision  with  which  Profess<«  Tait 
seeks  to  deduce  resulu  from  them,  we  are  fully  justified  in 
following  Sir  William  Thomson,  who  says  that  'the  existing 
state  of  things  on  the  earth,  life  on  the  earth — all  geological 
history  showing  continuity  of  life — itiust  be  limited  within  some 
such  period  of  past  time  as  100  million  years'."  Lord  Kelvin 
has  never  dealtwith  the  geological  and  palaeontological  objections 
against  the  limitation  of  geological  time  to  a  few  mHliona  of  years. 
But  Professor  Darwin,  in  the  address  just  cited,  uttered  the 
memorable  warning:  "  At  present  our  knowledge,  of  a  definite 
limit  to  geological  time  has  so  little  precision  that  we  should  do 
wrong  summarily  to  reject  theories  which  appear  to  demand 
longer  periods  of  time  than  those  which  now  appear  aOowable." 
In  his  presidential  address  to  the  British  Association  at  Cape 
Town  in  1905  he  returned  to  the  subject,  remarking  that  the 
argument  derived  from  the  increase  of  underground  temperature 
"seems  to  be  entirely  destroyed"  by  the  discovery  oC  the 
properties  of  radium.  He  thinks  that  "  it  does  not  seem  ex- 
travagant to  suppose  that  500  to  1000  million  years  may  have 
elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the  moon."  He  has  "  always  believed 
that  the  geologists  were  more  nearly  correct  than  the  phyiidsts, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  appearances  were  so  strongly 
against  them,"  and  he  concludes  thus:  "  It  appears,  then,  that 
the  physical  argument  is  not  susceptible  of  a  greater  degiee  of 
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certainty  thim  that  of  the  geologists,  and  the  scale  of  geological 
time  remains  in  great  measure  unknown  "  (see  also  Tide,  chap, 
vui.). 

In  an  address  to  the  mathematical  section  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1889,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  section,  R.  S.  Woodward,  thus  expressed  himself 
with  regard  to  the  physical  arguments  brought  forward  by  Lord 
Kelvin  and  Professor  Tait  in  limitation  of  geological  time: 
"  Having  been  at  some  pains  to  look  into  this  matter,  I  feel 
bound  to  state  that,  although  the  hypothesis  appears  to  be  the 
best  which  can  be  formulated  at  present,  the  odds  are  against 
its  correctness.  Its  weak  links  are  the  unverified  assumptions  of 
an  initial  uniform  temperature  and  a  constant  diflfusivity.  Very 
likely  these  are  approximations,  but  of  what  order  we  cannot 
dedde.  Furthermore,  if  we  accept  the  hypothesis,  the  odds 
appear  to  be  against  the  present  attainment  of  trustworthy 
numerical  results,  since  the  data  for  calculation,  obtained 
mostly  from  observations  on  continental  areas,  are  far  too 
meagre  to  give  satisfactory  average  values  for  the  entire  mass 
of  the  earth." 

Still  more  emphatic  is  the  protest  nuide  from  the  physical 
side  by  Professor  John  Perry.  He  has  attacked  each  of  the 
three  lines  of  argument  of  Lord  Kelvin,  and  has  impugned  the 
validity  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  The  argument 
from  tidal  retardation  he  dismisses  as  fallacious,  following  in 
this  contention  the  previous  criticism  of  the  Rev.  Maxwell  Close 
and  Sir  George  Darwin.  In  dealing  with  the  argument  based  on 
the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth,  he  holds  it  to  be  perfectly 
allowable  to  assume  a  much  higher  conductivity  for  the  interior 
of  the  f^abe,  and  that  such  a  reasonable  assumption  would  enable 
us  greatly  to  increase  our  estimate  of  the  earth's  antiquity. 
As  for  the  third  argument,  from  the  age  of  the  sun's  heat,  he 
points  out  that  the  sun  may  have  been  repeatedly  fed  by  a 
supply  of  meteorites  from  outside,  while  the  earth  may  have  been 
protected  from  radiation,  and  been  able  to  retain  much  of  its 
beat  by  being  enveloped  in  a  dense  atmosphere.  Remarking 
that  "  almost  anything  is  possible  as  to  the  present  internal 
sute  of  the  earth,"  he  concludes  thus:  "  To  sum  up,  we  can 
find  no  published  record  of  any  lower  maximum  age  of  life  on 
the  earth,  as  calculated  by  physicists,  than  400  millions  of  years. 
From  the  three  physical  arguments  Lord  Kelvin's  higher  limits 
are  xooo,  400  and  500  million  years.  I  have  shown  that  we  have 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  age,  from  all  these,  may  be  very 
oonsidoaUy  underestimated.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  we 
exclude  evorything  but  the  arguments  from  mere  physics,  the 
probaiU  Mfjt  of  life  on  the  earth  is  much  less  than  any  of  the  ^ve 
estimates;  but  if  the  palaeontologists  have  good  reasons  for 
demanding  much  greater  times,  I  see  nothing  from  the  physicists' 
point  (A  ^ew  whidi  denies  them  four  times  the  greatest  of  these 
cstimAtc&" 

A  fresh  line  of  argument  against  Lord  Kelvin's  limitation  of 
the  antiquity  of  our  globe  has  recently  been  started  by  the 
remarkable  discoveries  in  radio-activity.  From  the  ascertained 
properties  of  radium  it  appears  to  be  possible  that  our  e^imates 
of  solar  best,  as  derived  from  the  theory  of  gravitation,  may 
have  to  be  augmented  ten  or  twenty  times;  that  stores  <^ 
radium  and  similar  bodies  within  the  earth  may  have  in- 
definitely  deferred  the  establishment  of  the  present  temperature 
gradient  from  the  surface  inward;  that  consequently  the  earth 
may  have  remained  for  long  ages  at  a  temperature  not  greatly 
different  from  that  which  it  now  possesses,  and  hence  that  the 
timet  during  which  our  globe  has  supported  aninud  and  vegetable 
life  may  be  very  much  longer  than  that  allowed  in  the  estimates 
jKtvioasly  made  by  physicists  from  other  data  (see  Radio- 

ACnVTTY). 

The  arguments  from  the  geological  side  against  the  physical 
contention  that  wouM  limit  the  age  of  our  globe  to  some  10 
or  so  millions  of  years  are  mainly  based  on  the  observed  rates  of 
geological  and  biological  changes  at  the  present  time  upon  land 
•od  sea,  and  on  the  nature,  physical  history  and  organic  contents 
of  the  stratified  crust  oif  the  earth.  Unfortunately,  actual 
■Tryr*^'  data  are  not  obtainable  in  many  departments  of 


geological  activity,  and  even  where  they  can  be  procured  they 
do  not  yet  rest  on  a  sufficiently  wide  collection  of  accurate  and 
co-ordinated  observations.  But  in  some  branches  of  dynamical 
geology,  material  exists  for,  at  least,  a  preliminary  computation 
of  the  rate  of  change.  This  is  more  e^>edaUy  the  case  in  respect 
of  the  wide  domain  of  denudation.  The  observational  records 
of  the  action  of  the  sea,  of  springs,  rivers  and  glaciers  are  becom> 
ing  gradually  fuller  and  more  trustworthy.  A  met  hod  of  making 
use  of  these  records  for  estimating  the  rate  of  denudation  of 
the  land  has  been  devised.  Taking  the  Mississippi  as  a  general 
type  of  river  action,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  amount  of 
material  conveyed  by  this  stream  into  the  sea  in  one  year  is 
equivalent  to  the  lowering  of  the  general  suriace  of  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  river  by  v^«i  of  a  foot.  This  would  amount  to  one 
foot  in  6000  years  and  1000  ft.  in  6  million  years.  So  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  waste  in  the  Mississippi  basin  a  whole  con- 
tinent might  be  worn  away  in  a  few  millions  of  years. 

It  is  evident  that  as  deposition  and  denudation  are  simul- 
taneous processes,  the  ascertainment  of  the  rate  at  which  solid 
material  is  remo^  from  the  surface  of  the  land  supplies  some 
necessary  information  for  estimating  the  rate  at  which  new 
sedimentary  formations  are  being  accumulated  on  the  floor  of 
the  sea,  and  for  a  computation  of  the  length  of  lime  that  would 
be  required  at  the  present  rate  of  change  for  the  deposition  of  all 
the  stratified  rocks  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  crust 
of  our  globe.  If  the  thickness  of  these  rocks  be  assumed  to  be 
100.000  ft.,  and  if  we  could  suppose  them  to  have  been  laid  down 
over  as  wide  an  area  as  that  of  the  drainage  basins  from  the 
waste  of  which  they  were  derived,  then  at  the  present  rate  of 
denudation  their  accumulation  would  require  some  600  millions 
of  years.  But,  as  Dr  A.  R.  Wallace  has  justly  pointed  out,  the 
tract  of  sea-floor  over  which  the  material  derived  from  the  waste 
of  the  terrestrial  surface  is  laid  down  b  at  present  much  less  than 
that  from  which  this  material  is  worn  away.  We  have  no  means, 
however,  of  determining  what  may  have  been  the  ratio  between 
the  two  areas  in  past  time.  Certainly  ancient  marine  sediment  ary 
rocks  cover  at  the  present  day  a  much  more  extensive  area  than 
that  in  which  they  are  now  being  elaborated.  If  we  take  the 
ra^io  postulated  by  Dr  Wallace — i  to  19 — the  100,000  ft.  of 
sedimentary  strata  would  require  31  millions  of  years  for  their 
accumulation.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  this  ratio  may  be 
much  too  high.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  propor- 
tion of  coast-line  to  land  area  has  been  diminishing  during  geo> 
togical  time;  in  other  words,  that  in  early  times  the  land  was 
more  insular  and  is  now  more  continental.  So  that  the  31 
millions  of  years  may  be  much  less  than  the  period  that  would  be 
required,  even  on  the  supposition  of  continuous  uninterrupted 
denudation  and  sedimentation,  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
represented  by  the  stratified  formations. 

But  no  one  who  has  made  himself  famiUar  with  the  actual 
composition  of  these  formations  and  the  detailed  structure  of  the 
terrestrial  crust  can  fail  to  recognize  how  vague,  imperfect  and 
misleading  are  the  data  on  which  such  computations  are  founded. 
It  requires  no  prolonged  acquaintance  with  the  earth's  crust  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  that  one  all-important  element  is  omitted, 
and  indeed  can  hardly  be  allowed  for  from  want  of  sufficiently 
precise  data,  but  the  neglect  of  which  must  needs  seriously 
impair  the  value  of  all  numerical  calculations  ntade  without  it. 
The  assumption  that  the  stratified  formations  can  be  treated  as 
if  th^  counted  of  a  continuous  unbroken  sequence  of  sediments, 
indicating  a  vast  and  uninterrupted  process  of  waste  and  deposi- 
tion, Is  one  that  is  belied  on  every  hand  by  the  actual  structure 
of  these  formations.  It  can  only  give  us  a  minimum  of  the  time 
required;  for,  instead  of  an  unbroken  series,  the  sedimentary 
formations  are  full  of  "  unoonformabilities-"— gaps  in  the 
sequence  of  the  chronological  records — as  if  wholie  chaptera 
and  groups  of  chapters  had  been  torn  out  of  a  historical  work. 
It  can  often  be  shown  that  these  breaks  of  continuity  must  have 
been  of  vast  duration,  and  actually  exceeded  in  chronological 
importance  thick  groups  of  strata  l^ng  below  and  above  them 
(see  Part  VI.).  Moreover,  even  among  the  anintemipted  strata, 
where  no  ludi  unconfonnabOitict  ofat,  Iwt' where  the  sediments 
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follow  each  other  in  apparently  uninterrupted  sequence,  and 
might  be  thought  to  have  been  deposited  continuously  at  the 
same  general  rale,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  pause,  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  sometimes  an  inch  or  two  of  sediment 
much,  on  certain  horizons,  represent  the  deposit  of  an  enormously 
longer  period  than  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  the  same 
amount  of  sediment  on  other  horizons.  A  prolonged  study  of 
these  questions  leads  to  a  profound  conviction  that  ia  many 
parts  of  the  geological  record  the  time  represented  by  sedi- 
mentary deposits  may  be  vastly  less  than  the  time  which  is  not 
-so  represented. 

It  has  often  been  objected  that  the  present  rate  of  geological 
change  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  rate  in  past 
time,  because  the  total  sum  of  terrestrial  energy  Jias  been  steaidily 
diminishing,  and  geological  processes  must  consequently  have 
been  more  vigorous  in  former  ages  than  they  are  now.  Geo- 
logists do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  there  has  been  no  variation 
or  diminution  in  the  activities;  of  the  various  processes  which 
they  have  to  study.  What  they  do  insist  on  is  that  the 
present  rate  of  change  is  the  only  one  which  we  can  watch  and 
measure,  and  which  will  thus  supply  a  statistical  basis  for  any 
computations  on  the  subject.  But  it  has  been  dogmatically 
affirmed  that  because  terrestrial  energy  has  been  diminishing 
therefore  all  kinds  of  geological  work  must  have  been  more 
vigorously  and  more  rapidly  carried  on  in  former  times  than 
now;  that  there  were  far  more  abundant  and  more  stupendous 
volcanoes,  more  frequent  and  more  destructive  earthquakes, 
more  gigantic  upheavals  and  subsidences,  more  powerful  oceanic 
waves  and  tides,  more  violent  atmospheric  disturbances  with 
heavier  rainfall  and  more  active  denudation. 

It  is  easy  to  make  these  assertions,  and  they  look  plausible; 
but,  after  all,  they  rest  on  nothing  stronger  than  assumption. 
They  can  be  tested  by  an  appeal  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  in 
which  the  geological  history  of  our  planet  has  been  so  fully  re- 
corded. Had  such  portentous  manifestations  of  geological 
activity  ever  been  the  normal  condition  of  things  since  the 
beginning  of  that  history,  there  ought  to  be  a  record  of  them  in 
the  rocks.  But  no  evidence  for  them  has  been  found  there, 
though  it  has  been  diligently  sought  for  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  We.may  confidently  assert  that  while  geological  changes 
may  quite  possibly  have  taken  place  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  earth's  existence,  of  which  no  geological  record 
remains,  there  is  no  proof  that  they  have  ever  done  so  since  the 
time  when  the  very  oldest  of  the  stratified  formations  were 
deposited.  There  is  no  need  to  maintain  that  they  have  always 
been  conducted  precisely  on  the  same  scale  as  now,  or  to  deny 
that  they  may  have  gradually  become  less  vigorous  as  the  general 
sum  of  terrestrial  energy  has  diminished.  But  we  may  unhesitat- 
ingly affirm  that  no  actual  evidence  of  any  such  progressive 
diminution  of  activity  has  been  adduced  from  the  geological 
record  in  the  crust  of  the  earth:  that,  on  the  contrary,  no  appear- 
ances have  been  detected  there  which  necessarily  demand  the 
assumption  of  those  more  powerful  operations  postulated  by 
physicists,  or  which  are  not  satisfactorily  explicable  by  reference 
to  the  existing  scale  of  nature's  processes. 

That  this  conclusion  is  warranted  even  with  regard  to  the  innate 
energy  of  the  globe  itself  will  be  seen  if  we  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  more  ancient  and  the  more  recent  manifestations  of 
that  energy.  Take,  for  example,  the  proofs  of  gigantic  plication, 
fracture  and  displacement  within  the  terrestrial  crust.  These, 
as  they  have  afifected  the  most  ancient  rocks  of  Europe,  have 
been  worked  out  in  great  detail  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland. 
But  they  are  not  essentially  different  from  or  on  a  greater  scale 
than  those  which  have  been  proved  to  have  affected  the  Alps, 
and  to  have  involved  strata  of  so  recent  a  date  as  the  older 
Tertiary  formations.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  denuded  core  of  an  ancientmountain-chain  reveals 
traces  of  such  stupendous  disturbances  of  the  crust  as  those 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  younger  mountain-chains  Of  the 
globe.  It  may,  indeed,  quite  well  have  been  the  rule  that  instead 
of  diminishing  in  intensity  of  effect,  the  consequences  of  terres- 
trial contt&ctioD  have  increased  in  magnitude,  the  augmenting 


thickness  of  the  crust  offering  greAer  resistance  to  the 

and  giving  rise  to  vaster  pUcations,  faults,  thrust-planes  and 

metamorphism,  as  this  growing  resistance  had  to  be  overcome. 

The  assertion  that  volcanic  action  must  have  been  more 
violent  and  more  persistent  in  ancient  times  than  it  is  xtow  has 
assuredly  no  geological  evidence  in  its  support.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  are  vastly  more  remains  of  former  volcanoes  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe  than  there  are  active  craters  now, 
and  that  traces  of  copious  eruptions  of  volcanic  material  can  be 
followed  back  into  some  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  geological 
record.  But  we  have  no  proof  that  ever  at  any  one  time  in 
geological  history  there  have  been  more  or  larger  or  more  vigorous 
volcanoes  than  those  of  recent  periods.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
absence  of  such  proof  ought  not  to  invalidate  the  assertion  until 
a  far  wider  area  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been  geologically 
studied.  But  most  assuredly,  as  far  as  geological  investigation 
has  yet  gone,  there  is  an  overwhelming  b<xiy  of  evidence  to  show 
that  from  the  earliest  epochs  in  geological  history,  as  registered 
in  the  stratified  rocks,  volcanic  action  has  manifested  itself  very 
much  as  it  does  now,  but  on  a  less  rather  than  on  a  greater  scale. 
Nowhere  can  this  subject  be  more  exhaustively  studied  than  in 
the  British  Isles,  where  a  remarkably  complete  series  of  vdcanie 
eruptions  has  been  chronicled  ranging  from  the  earliest  Palaeoeok 
down  to  older  Tertiary  time.  The  result  of  a  prolonged  study 
of  British  volcanic  geology  has  demonstrated  that,  even  to 
minute  points  of  detail,  there  has  been  a  singular  uniformity  in 
the  phenomena  from  beginning  to  end.  The  oldest  lavas  and 
ashes  differ  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  youngest.  Nor  have 
they  been  erupted  more  copiously  or  more  frequently.  Many 
successive  volcanic  periods  have  followed  each  other  after  pro- 
longed intervals  of  repose,  each  displaying  the  same  geoeral 
sequence  of  phenomena  and  similar  evidence  of  gradual  diminu- 
tion and  extinction.  The  youngest,  instead  of  being  the  feeblest, 
were  the  most  extensive  outbursts  in  the  whole  of  this  prolonged 
scries. 

If  now  we  turn  for  evidence  of  the  alleged  greater  activity 
of  all  the  epigene  or  superficial  forces,  and  especially  for  proofs 
of  more  rapid  denudation  and  depo^tion  on  the  earth's  surface, 
we  search  for  it  in  vain  among  the  stratified  formations  oi  the 
terrest  rial  crust.  Had  the  oldest  of  these  rocks  been  accumulated 
in  a  time  of  great  atmospheric  perturbation,  of  torrential  rains, 
colossal  tides  and  violent  storms,  we  might  surely  expect  to  find 
among  the  sediments  some  proof  of  such  disturbed  meteondogical 
and  geographical  conditions.  We  should  look,  on  the  one  band, 
for  tumultuous  accumulations  of  coatse  unworn  detritus,  rapidly 
swept  by  rains,  floods  and  waves  from  land  to  sea,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  for  an  absence  of  any  evidence  of  the  tranquil  and 
continuous  deposit  of  such  fine  laminated  silt  as  could  only 
settle  in  quiet  water.  But  an  appeal  to  the  geological  record 
is  made  in  vain  for  any  such  proofs.  The  oldest  sediments,  L*ke 
the  youngest,  reveal  the  operation  only  of  such  agents  and  such 
rates  of  acti^ty  as  are  still  to  be  witnessed  in  the  accumulation 
of  the  same  kind  of  deposits.  If,  for  instance,  we  search  the 
most  andent  thick  sedimentary  formation  in  Britain — the 
Torridon  Sandstone  of  north-west  Scotland,  which  is  cidet  than 
the  oldest  fossiliferous  deposits-^we  meet  with  nothing  which 
might  not  be  found  in  any  Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic  or  Cainosoic 
group  of  similar  sediments.  We  see  an  accumulation,  at  least 
8000  or  zo,ooo  ft.  thick,  of  consolidated  sand,  gravel  and  mud, 
such  as  may  be  gathering  now  on  the  floor  of  any  large  mountain- 
girdled  lake.  The  conglomerates  of  this  ancient  series  are  not 
pell-mell  heaps  of  angular  detritus,,  violently  swept  away  irom 
the  land  and  huddled  promiscuously  on  the  sea-floor.  They  are, 
in  general,  built  up  of  pebbles  that  have  been  worn  snraoth,. 
rounded  and  polished  by  prolonged  attrition  in  running  water, 
and  they  follow  each  other  on  successive  platforms  with  inter- 
vening layers  of  finer  sediment.  The  sandstones  are  composed 
of  well  water-worn  sand,  some  of  which  has  been  laid  down  so 
tranquilly  that  its  component  grains  have  been  separated  out  in 
layers  according  to  their  specific  gravity,  in  such  manntt  that 
they  now  present  dark  laminae  in  which  partides  of  magnetic 
iron,  liroon  and  other  heavy  minerals  have  been  sifted  oat 
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together,  just  as  iron-sand  may  be  seen  gathered  into  thin  sheets 
on  sandy  beaches  at  the  present  day.  Again,  the  same  series 
of  primeval  sediments  includes  intercalations  of  fine  silt,  which 
has  been  deposited  as  regularly  and  intermittently  there  as  it 
has  been  among  the  most  recent  formations.  These  bands  -of 
shale  have  been  diligently  searched  for  fossils,  as  yet  without 
success;  but  they  may  eventually  disclose  organic  remains  older 
than  any  hitherto  found  in  Europe. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  palaeontological 
evidence  as  to  the  value  of  geological  time.  Here  the  conclusions 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  structure  of  the  sedimentary  forma- 
tions are  vastly  strengthened  and  extended.  In  the  first  place, 
the  organization  of  the  most  ancient  plants  and  animals  furnishes 
no  indication  that  they  had  to  contend  with  any  greater  violence 
of  storm,  flood,  wave  or  ocean<urrent  than  is  familiar  to  their 
modem  descendants.  The  oldest  trees,  shrubs,  ferns  and 
dub-mosses  dbplay  no  special  structures  that  suggest  a  difference 
in  the  general  conditions  of  their  environment.  The  roost 
andent  crinoids,  sponges,  crustaceans,  arachnids  and  molluscs 
were  as  delicately  constructed  as  those  of  to-day,  and  their 
remains  are  often  found  in  such  perfect  preservation  as  to  show 
that  ndther  during  thdr  lifetime  nor  after  their  death  were  they 
subject  to  any  greater  violence  of  the  elements  than  their  living 
representatives  now  experience.  Of  much  more  cogency, 
however,  is  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  grand  upward  succession 
of  organic  forms,  from  the  most  andent  stratified  rocks  up  to 
the  present  day.  No  biologist  now  doubts  for  a  moment  that 
this  marvellous  succession  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  process  of 
evolution  from  lower  to  higher  types  of  organization.  There 
may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  which  have  governed 
this  process  and  the  order  of  the  ste|»  through  which  it  has 
advanced,  but  no  ooe  who  is  conversant  with  the  facts  will  now 
venture  to  deny  that  it  has  taken  place,  and  that,  on  any  possible 
explanation  of  its  progress,  it  must  have  demanded  an  enormous 
lapse  of  time.  In  the  Cambrian  or  oldest  fossiliferous  formations 
there  is  already  a  large  and  varied  fauna,  in  which  the  leading 
groups  of  invertebrate  life  are  represented.  On  no  tenable 
hypothesis  can  these  be  regarded  as  the  first  organisms  that 
came  into  being  on  our  planet.  Th^  must  have  had  a  long 
ancestry,  and  as  Darwin  first  maintained,  the  time  required  for 
their  evolution  may  have  been  "  as  long  as,  or  probably  far 
longer  than,  the  whole  interval  from  the  Silurian  [Cambrian] 
age  to  the  present  day."  The  records  of  these  earliest  eras  of 
organic  development  have  unfortunatdy  not  survived  the 
geological  revolutions  of  the  past;  at  least,  they  have  not  yet 
been  recovered.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  once 
existed  and  registered  their  testimony  to  the  prodigious  lapse  of 
time  prior  to  the  depositi<Mx  of  the  most  ancient  fossiliferous 
formations  which  have  escaped  destruction. 

The  impresdve  character  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
sequence  of  organic  forms  throughout  the  great  series  of  fossili- 
ferous strata  can  hardly  be  fully  reah'zed  without  a  detailed  and 
careful  study  of  the  subject.  Professor  E.  B.  Poulton,  in  an 
address  to  the  zoological  section  of  the  British  Association  at 
the  Liverpool  Meeting  in  1896,  showed  bow  overwhelming  are 
the  demands  which  this  e>ddence  makes  for  long  periods  of  time, 
and  bow  impossible  it  is  of  comprehension  unless  these  demands 
be  conceded.  The  history  of  life  upon  the  earth,  though  it  will 
probably  always  be  surrounded  with  great  and  even  insuperable 
diflBcuIties,  becomes  broadly  comprehensible  in  its  general 
progress  when  suffident  time  is  granted  for  the  evolution 
which  it  records;  but  it  remains  unintelligible  on  any  other 
conditions. 

Taken  then  as  a  whole,  the  body  of  evidence,  geological  and 
palaeontological,  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  our  globe 
is  so  great,  so  manifold,  and  based  on  such  an  ever-increasing 
breadth  of  observation  and  reflection,  that  it  may  be  confidently 
appealed  to  in  answer  to  the  physicd  arguments  which  would 
seek  to  limit  that  antiquity  to  ten  or  twenty  millions  of  srears. 
In  the  present  sute  of  science  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  sute 
positivdy  what  must  be  the  lowest  limit  of  the  age  of  the  earth. 
But  we  cannot  assume  it  to  be  much  less,  and  it  may  possibly 


have  been  much  more,  than  the  zoo  millions  of  years  which  Lord 
Kdvin  was  at  one  time  willing  to  concede.* 

Past  III. — Geognosy.    The  Inveshcation  op  tee  Natuks 

AND  CoaCPOSITZON  07  THE  MatEUALS  OF  WHICH  THE 

Eajitb  Consists 

This  division  of  the  sdence  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
parts  of  the  earth— of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  that  surround 
the  planet,  and  more  especially  of  the  solid  materials  that  underlie 
these  envelopes  and  extend  downwards  to  an  unknown  distance 
into  the  interior.  These  various  constituents  of  the  globe  axe 
here  considered  as  forms  of  matter  capable  of  bdng  analysed, 
and  arranged  according  to  their  composition  and  the  place  they 
take  in  the  general  composition  of  the  globe. 

Viewed  in  the  simplest  way  the  earth  may  be  regarded  as 
made  up  of  three  distinct  parts,  each  of  which  ever  since  an 
early  period  of  planetary  history  has  been  the  theatre  of  im- 
portant geological  operations,  (i)  An  envdope  of  air,  termed 
the  aiwtcspkere,  which  surrounds  the  whole  globe;  (2)  A  lower 
and  less  extensive  envelope  of  water,  known  as  the  kydrospherf 
(Gr.  65wp,  water)  which,  constituting  the  oceans  and  seas, 
covers  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  underlying  solid  surface  of  the 
planet;  (3)  A  globe,  called  the  lUkospkere  (Gr.  XiAif,  stone), 
the  external  part  of  which,  consbtlng  of  solid  stone,  forms  the 
crust,  while  underneath,  and  forming  the  vast  mass  of  the 
interior,  lies  the  nuckus,  regarding  the  true  constitution  of 
which  we  are  still  ignorant. 

I.  The  Atmosphere. — The  general  characters  of  the  atmosphere 
are  described  in  separate  articles  (see  espedaUy  Atmosphere; 
Meteoxolocy).  Only  its  relations  to  geology  have  here  to  be 
considered.  As  this  gaseous  envelope  encircles  the  whole 
globe  it  is  the  most  universally  present  and  active  of  all  the 
agents  of  geological  change.  Its  efficacy  in  this  respect  arises 
partly  from  its  composition,  and  the  chemical  reactions  which 
it  effects  upon  the  surface  of  the  land,  partly  from  its' great 
variations  in  temperature  and  moisture,  and  partly  from  its 
movements. 

Many  speculations  have  been  made  regarding  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  during  former  geological  periods. 
There  can  indeed  be  little  ooubt  that  it  must  originally  have  differed 
greatly  from  its  present  condition.  If  the  whole  mass  of  the  planet 
originally  existed  in  a  gaseous  state,  there  would  be  practicaUy  no 
atmosphere.  The  present  outer  envekipe  of  air  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  surviving  relic  of  this  condition,  after  all  the  other  con- 
stituents have  been  incorporated  into  the  hydro^>hcre  and  litho- 
sphere.  The  oxygen,  which  now  forms  fully  a  half  of  the  outer 
crust  of  the  earth,  was  doubtless  oridnally,  whether  free  or  in 
combination,  part  of  the  atmosphere.  So,  too.  the  vast  beds  of  coal 
found  all  over  the  worid,  in  geological  formations  (rf  many  different 
ages,  represent  so  much  carbonic  add  once  present  in  the  air.  The 
chlorides  and  other  salts  in  the  sea  may  likewise  partly  represent 
materials  carried  down  out  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  pnmitive 
condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour,  though  they  have  been  con- 
rinualiy  increased  ever  since  by  contributions  from  the  drainage  of 
the  land.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that,  during  the  Carboniferous 
period,  the  atmosphere  must  have  been  warmer  and  more  charged 
with  aqueous  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide  than  at  the  present  day, 
to  admit  of  so  luxuriant  a  flora  as  that  from  which  the  coal-seams 
were  formed.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  at  present  no  method 
of  arriving  at  any  certainty  on  this  subject.  Lastly,  the  amount  of 
carbonic  add  absorbed  in  the  weathering  of  rocks  at  the  surface,  and 
the  consequent  (>roduction  of  carbonates,  represents  an  enormous 
abstraction  of  this  gas. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  atmosphere  b  regarded  as  a 


>  The  subject  of  the  age  of  the  earth  has  also  been  discussed  by 
Professor  J.  Joly  and  Professor  W.  J.  SoUas.  The  former  geologut. 
approaching  the  question  from  a  novel  point  of  view,  has  estimated 
the  total  Quantity*  of  sodium  in  the  water  of  the  ocean  and  the 

3uantity  01  that  element  recdved  annually  by  the  ocean  from  the 
enudation  of  the  land.  Dividing  the  one  sum  by  the  other,  he 
arrives  at  the  result  that  the  probable  age  of  the  earth  w  between 
90  and  too  miitions  of  years  (Trofir.  Ray.  DnbUn  Soc.  ser.  it  vol.  vii.. 
1699,  (>.  33;  Ceot.  Mat;  ^^00,  p.  aacO*  Professor  Sollas  believes 
that  this  Kmit  exceeds  what  u  required  for  the  evolution  of  geological 
history,  that  the  lower  limit  assigned  by  Lord  Kdvin  falls  short  of 
what  the  facts  demand,  and  that  geological  time  will  probably  be 
found  to  have  been  comprised  within  some  indeterminate  pcnod 
between  these  Unuts.  (Address  to  Sectk>n  C,  BriL  Assoc.  RsparU 
■900;  Age  0/  tkt  Bartk,  London,  1905.) 
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mechanical  mixture  of  nearly  four  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen,  together  with  an  average  of  3*5  parts  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
every  10,000  parts  of  air,  and  minute  quantities  of  various  other 
gases  and  solid  particles.  Of  the  vapours  contained  in  it  by  far  the 
most  important  is  that  of  water  which,  although  always  present, 
varies  greatly  in  amount  according  to  variations  in  temperature. 
By  condensation  the  water  vapour  appears  in  visible  form  as  dew. 
mist,  cloud,  rain,  hail,  snow  and  ice,  and  in  these  forms  includes  ana 
carries  down  some  of  the  other  vapours,  gases  and  solid  particles 
present  in  the  air.  The  circulation  of  water  from  the  atmosphere  to 
the  land,  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  and  again  from  the  sea  to  the 
land,  forms  the  great  geolof^ical  process  whereby  the  habitable 
condition  of  the  planet  u  maintained  and  the  surface  of  the  land 
is  sculptured  (Part  IV.). 

3.  Tke  Hydrosphere. — ^The  water  envelope  coven  nearly 
three>fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  forms  the  various 
oceans  and  seas  which,  though  for  convenience  of  reference 
distinguished  by  separate  names,  are  all  linked  together  in  one 
great  body.  The  physical  characters  of  this  vast  envelope  are 
discussed  in  separate  articles  (see  Ocean  and  Oceanography). 
Viewed  from  the  geological  standpoint,  the  features  of  the 
sea  that  specially  deserve  attention  are  first  the  composition  of 
its  waters,  and  secondly  its  movements. 

Sea-water  is  distinguished  from  that  of  ordinary  lakes  and  rivers 
by  its  greater  specific  sravity  and  its  saline  taste.  Its  average 
density  is  about  I '036,  out  it  varies  even  within  the  same  ocean, 
being  least  where  large  quantities  of  fresh  water  are  added  from 
rain  or  melting  snow  and  ice,  and  greatest  where  evaporation  b  most 
active.-  That  sea-water  is  heavier  than  frpsh  arises  from  the  greater 
proportion  of  salts  which  it  contains  in  solution.  These  salts  con- 
stitute about  three  and  a  half  parts  in  every  hundred  of  ^watcr. 
They  consist  mainly  of  chlorides  of  sodium  and  magnesium,  the 
sulphates  of  magnesium,  calcium  and  potassium,  with  minuter 
quantities  of  magnesium  bromide  and  calcium  carbonate.  Still 
smaller  proportions  of  other  substances  have  been  detected,  gold  for 
example  having  been  found  in  the  proportion  of  I  part  in  15,180,000. 

That  many  of  the  salts  have  existed  in  the  sea  from  the  time  of 
Its  first  condensation  out  of  the  primeval  atmosphere  appears  to 
be  probable.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  composition  of  the  oceans,  they  have  for  a  vast 
section  of  geological  time  been  constantly  receiving  mineral  matter 
in  solution  from  the  bnd.  Every  spring,  broolQ  and  river  removes 
various  salts  from  the  rocks  over  which  it  moves,  and  these  sub- 
stances, thus  dissolved,  eventually  find  their  way  into  the  'sea. 
Consequently  sea-water  ought  to  contain  more  or  less  traceable 
proportions  of  every  substance  which  the  terrestrial  waters  can 
remove  from  the  bnd.  in  short,  of  probably  every  element  present 
in  the  outer  shell  of  the  globe,  for  there  seems  tolbe  no  constituent 
of  this  earth  which  may  not,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  held 
in  solution  in  water.  Moreover,  unless  there  be  some  counteracting 
process  to  remove  these  mineral  ingredients,  the  ocean  water  ought 
Co  be  growing,  insensibly  perhaps,  but  still  assuredly,  niter,  for  the 
supply  of  asline  matter  from  the  land  is  incessant. 

To  the  geologist  the  presence  of  mineral  solutions  in  sea-water' is 
a  fact  of  much  importance,  for  it  explains  the  origin  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  By  evaporation 
the  water  has  given  rise  to  deposits  of  rock-salt,  gypsum  and  other 
materials,  The  lime  contained  in  solution,  whethier  as  sulphate  or 
carbonate,  has  been  extracted  by  many  tribes  of  marine  animals, 
which  have  thus  built  up  out  of  their  remains  vast  masses  of  solid 
limestone,  of  which  many  mountain-chains  largely  consist. 

Another  important  geological  feature  of  the  sea  b  to  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  its  basins  form  the  great  receptacles  for  the  detritus 
worn  away  from  the  land.  Besides  the  limestones,  the  visible  parts 
of  the  terrestrial  crust  are,  in  large  measure,  composed  of  sedimentary 
rucks  which  were  originally  laid  down  on  the  sea-bottonv.  More- 
over, by  its  various  movements,  the  sea  occupies  a  prominent  place 
among  the  epigene  or  superficial  agents  which  produce  geological 
changes  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

3.  Tke  LUhosphere. — ^Beneath  the  gaseous  and  liquid  envelopes 
lies  the  solid  part  of  the  planet,  which  is  conveniently  regarded 
as  consbting  of  two  parts, — (a)  the  crust,  and  {b)  the  interior 
or  nucleus. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  a  prevalent  belietthat  the  interior  of  the 
globe  b  a  molten  mass  round  which  an  outer  shell  has  gradually 
rtsffwrt.  formed  through  cooling.  Hence  the  term  "crust" 
was  Applied  to  thb  external  solid  envelope,  which 
was  variously  computed  to  be  xo,  ao,  or  more  miles  in  thickness. 
The  portion  of  thb  crust  accessible  to  human  observation  was 
seen  to  afford  abundant  evidence  of  vast  plications  and  corruga- 
tions of  its  substance,  which  were  regarded  as  only  explicable 
on  the  supposition  of  a  thin  solid  collapsible  shell  floating  on  a 
denser  liquid  interior.     When,  however,  physical  arguments 


were  adduced  to  show  the  great  rigidity  of  the  earth  as  a  whole, 
the  idea  of  a  thin  crust  enclosing  a  molten  nucleus  was  reluctantly 
abandoned  by  geologbts,'who  found  the  problem  of  the  earth's 
interior  to  be  incapable  of  solution  by  any  evidence  which  their 
science  could  produce.  They  a>nlinued,  however,  to  use  the 
term  "  crust  "  as  a  convenient  word  to  denote  the  cool  outer 
layer  of  the  earth's  masa,  the  structure  and  hbtory  of  which 
form  the  main  subjects  of  geological  investigation.  More 
i^ently,  however,  various  lines  of  research  have  concurred  in 
suggesting  that,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  interior, 
its  substance  must  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  outer  shell, 
and  that  there  may  be  more  reason  than  appeared  for  the 
retention  of  the  name  of  crust.  Observations  on  earthquake 
motion  by  Dr  John  Milne  and  others,  show  that  the  rate  and 
character  of  the  waves  transmitted  through  the  interior  of  the 
earth  differ  in  a  marked  degree  from  those  propagated  along  the 
crust.  Thb  difference  indicates  that  rocky  material,  such  as 
we  know  at  the  surface,  may  extend  inwards  for  some  50  m., 
below  which  the  earth's  interior  rapidly  becomes  fairly  homo- 
geneous and  possesses  a  high  rigidity.  From  measureixuints 
of  the  force  of  gravity  in  India  by  Colonel  S.  G.  Burrard,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  variations  in  density  of  the  outer  parts  of 
the  earth  do  not  descend  farther  than  30  or  40  m.,  which  might 
be  assumed  to  be  the  limit  of  the  thickness  of  the  crtist.  Recent 
researches  in  regard  to  the  radio-active  substances  present 
in  rocks  suggest  that  the  crust  b  not  more  than  50  m.  thick, 
and  that  the  interior  differs  from  it  in  possessing  little  or  no 
radio-active  material. 

Though  we  cannot  hope  ever  to  have  direct  acquaintance  with 
more  than  the  mere  outside  skin  of  our  planet,  we  may  be  led 
to  infer  the  irregular  distribution  of  materiab  within 
the  crust  from  the  present  dbtribution  of  land  and 
water,  and  the  observed  differences  in  the  amount  of 
deflection  of  the  plumb-line  near  the  sea  and  near  mountain- 
chains.  The  fact  that  the  souther^  hembphere  b  almost  wh<^y 
covered  with  water  appears  explicable  only  on  the  assumption 
of  an  excess  of  density  in  the  mass  of  that  portion  of  the  pi«t**f  _ 
The  exbtence  of  such  a  vast  sheet  of  water  as  that  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  b  to  be  accounted  for,  as  Archdeacon  J.  H.  Pratt  pointed 
out,  by  the  presence  of  "  some  excess  of  matter  in  the  solid 
parts  of  the  earth  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  carth*s 
centre,  yifdch.  retains  the  water  in  its  place,  otherwise  the  ocean 
would  flow  away  to  the  other  parts  of  the  earth."  A  deflection 
of  the  plumb-line  towards  the  sea,  which  has  in  a  number  of 
cases  been  observed,  indicates  that  "  the  density  of  the  crust 
beneath  the  mountains  must  be  less  than  that  Mow  the  plains; 
and  still  less  than  that  below  the  ocean-bed."  Apart  therefore 
from  the  depression  of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  the  oceans 
lie,  we  must  regard  the  mtemal  density,  whether  of  crust  or 
nucleus,  to.be  somewhat  irregularly  arranged,  there  bdng  an 
excess  of  heavy  materiab  in  the  water  hembphere,  and  beneath 
the  ocean-beds,  as  compared  witJi  the  continental  masses. 

In  our  ignorance  regarding  the  chemicsl  constitution,  of  the 
nucleus  of  our  phuict,  an  argument  has  sometimes  been  based 
ufwn  the  known  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ^obe 
as  a  whole  b  about  double  that  of  the  crust.  Tlds  has  been 
held  by  some  writers  to  prove  that  the  interior  must  conast  of 
much  heavier  material  and  b  therefore  probably  metallic  But 
the  effect  of  pressure  ought  to  make  the  density  of  the  nucleus 
much  higher,  even  if  the  interior  oonsbted  of  matter  no  heavier 
than  the  crust.  That  the  total  density  of  the  planet  does  not 
greatly  exceed  its  observed  amount  seems  only  explicable  on 
the  supposition  that  some  antagonbtic  force  counteracts  the 
effects  of  pressure.  The  only  force  we  can  suppose  capable  of  so 
acting  b  heat.  But  comparatively  little  b  yet  known  regarding 
the  compression  of  gases,  liquids  and  solids  under  such  vast 
pressures  as  must  exbt  within  the  nucleus. 

That  the  interior  of  the  earth  possesses  a  high  temperature 
is  inferred  from  the  evidence  of  various  sources,  (i)  Volcanoes, 
which  are  openings  that  constantly,  or  intermittently,  give  out 
hot  vapours  and  molten  lava  from  reservoirs  beneath  the  crusL 
Besides  active  volcanoes,  it  b  known  that  former  eruptive  vents 
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have  been  abundaotly  and  widely  distributed  over  the  globe 
from  the  earliest  geological  periods  down  to  our  own  day. 
(a)  Hot  qtfings  are  foimd  in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  with 
temperatures  varying  up  to  the  boiling  point  of  water.  (3) 
From  mines,  tunnels  and  deep  borings  into  the  earth  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  below  the 
superficial  sone  of  invariable  temperature,  there  is  a  progressive 
increase  of  heat  towards  the  interior.  The  rate  of  this  increase 
.varies,  being  influenced,  among  other  causes,  by  the  varying 
conductivity  of  the  rocks.  But  the  average  appears  to  be 
about  X*  Fahr.  for  every  50  or  60  ft.  of  descent,  as  far  down  as 
observations  have  extended.  Though  the  increase  may  not 
advance  in  the  same  proportion  at  great  depths,  the  inference 
has  been  confidently  drawn  that  the  temperature  of  the  nucleus 
most  be  exceedingly  high. 

The  probable  condition  of  the  earth's  interior  has  been  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  speculation  ever  since  geology  came  into  existence; 
1>ut  no  general  agreemexU  has  been  arrived  at  on  the  subject. 
Three  chief  hypotheses  have  been  propounded:  (i)  that  the 
nudeus  b  a  molten  mass  enclosed  within  a  solid  shell;  (2)  that, 
aave  in  local  vesicular  spaces  which  may  be  filled  with  molten 
or  gaseous  material,  the  globe  is  solid  Bad  rigid  to  the  centre; 
(3)  that  the  great  body  of  the  nucleus  consists  of  incandescent 
vapours  and  gases,  especially  vaporous  iron,  which  under  the 
gigantic  pressure  within  the  earth  are  so  compressed  as  to  confer 
practical  rigidity  on  the  globe  as  a  whole,  and  that  outside  this 
main  part  of  the  nucleus  the  gases  pass  into  a  shell  of  molten 
magma,  which,  in  turn,  shades  off  outwards  into  the  compara- 
tively thin,  oool  sdidified  crust.  Recent  seismological  observa- 
tions have  led  to  the  inference  that  the  outer  crust,  some  30  to 
45  m.  thick,  must  rapidly  merge  into  a  fairly  homogeneous 
nudeus  which, whatever  be  its  constitution,  transmits  undulatoiy 
movements  through  its  substance  with  uniform  vdodty  and  is 
bdieved  to  possess  a  high  rigidity. 

The  origin  of  the  earth's  high  internal  temperature  has  been 
variously  accounted  for.  Most  usually  it  has  been  assumed  to 
be  the  residue  of  the  original  "  tracts  of  fluent  heat "  out  of 
which  the  planet  shaped  itself  into  a  globe.  According  to  another 
supposition  the  effects  of  the  gradual  gravitational  compression 
of  the  earth's  mass  have  been  the  main  source  of  the  high 
temperature.  Recent  researched  in  radio-activity,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  have  indicated  another  possible 
source  of  the  internal  heat  in  the  presence  of  radium  in  the 
rocks  of  the  crust  This  substance  has  been  detected  in  all 
igneous  rocks,  espedally  among  the  granites,  in  quantity 
snffident,  according  to  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Strutt,  to  account  for  the 
observed  temperature-gradient  in  the  crust,  and  to  indicate 
that  this  crust  cannot  be  more  than  45  m.  thick,  otherwise  the 
outflow  of  heat  would  be  greater  than  the  amount  actually 
ascertained.  Inside  this  external  cnist  containing  radio-active 
substances,  it  is  supposed,  as  already  stated,  that  the  nudeus 
consists  of  some  totidly  different  matter  containing  little  or  no 
radium. 

CofutiitOion  ettke  Earth* rCnul.-^hM  the  crust  of  the  earth  contains 
the  "  geological  record/*  or  itony  chronicle  from  which  geology 
interprets  the  history  of  our  globe,  it  forms  the  main  subject  of  study 
to  the  geokmst.  The  materials  of  which  this  crust  consists  are 
known  as  imnerals  and  rocks.  From  many  chemical  analyses. 
which  have  been  made  of  these  materials,  the  general  chemical 
constitution  of,  at  least,  the  accessible  portion  of  the  crust  has  been 
aitisfactorily  ascertained.  This  information  becomes  of  much 
importance  m  speculations  regarding  the  eariy  history  of  the  globe. 
•Of  the  elements  known  to  the  chemist  the  great  majonty  form  out  a 
small  proportion  of  the  composition  of  the  crust,  which  is  mainly 
built  up  01  about  twenty  of  them.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important 
are  the  non-metallic  elements  oxygen  and  silicon.  The  former 
forms  about  47%  and  the  latter  rather  more  than  38%  of  the 
original  crust,  so  that  these  two  elements  make  up  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole.  Next  after  them  come  the  metals  aluminium 
(8'l6%).  iron  (4-64),  caldum  (3'5o),  magnesium  (3-63),  sodium 
P'63).  and  potassium  (3'35).  The  other  twelve  elements  included 
in  the  twentjr  vary  in  amount  from  a  proportion  of  0*41  %  in  the 
case  of  titanium,  to  not  more  than  o*oi%  of  chlorine,  fluorine, 
chromium,  nickel  and  lithiunL  The  other  fifty  or  more  elements 
exist  in  such  minute  proportions  in  the  crust  that,  probably,  not 
one  of  them  amounts  to  as  much  as  o>oi  %,  though  they  include 
the  useful  metals,  except  iron.    Taking  the  crust,  and  the  external ' 


envelopes  of  the  ocean  and  the  air,  we  thus  perceive  that  these 
outer  parts  of  our  planet  consist  of  more  than  tnree-fourths  of  non- 
metals  and  less  than  one-fourth  of  metals. 

The  combinations  of  the  dements  which  are  of  most  importance 
in  the  constitution  of  the  terrestrial  crust  consist  of  oxides.  From 
the  mean  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  the  rocks  of  the  lower  or 
primitive  portion  of  the  crust,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  silica 
(SiQi)  forms  alnuMt  60%  and  alumina  (AI|Oi)  upwards  of  15%  of 
the  whole.  The  other  combinations  in  onkr  of  importance  are 
lime  (CaO)  4*90%.  magnesia  (MgO)  4-36.  soda  (Na^  3-53.  ferrous 
oxide  (FeO)  3-33.  poUsh  (K|0)  3-8o,  ferric  oxide  (Fc^J 3-63.  water 
(H]0)  1-53.  titanium  oxide  (TiOi)  060.  phosphoric  add  (P«0») 
0'33 ;  the  other  combinations  of  dements  thus  form  leas  than  I  % 
of  the  crust. 

These  different  combinations  of  the  elements  enter  into  further 
combinations  with  each  other  so  as  to  produce  the  wide  assortment 
of  simple  minerals  (see  MtNsaALOCY^.  Thus,  silica  and  alumina  are 
combined  to  form  the  aluminous  silicates,  which  enter  so  largely 
into  the  compoution  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  silicates  01 
magnesia,  potash  and  soda  constitute  other  important  families  of 
minerals.  A  mass  of  material  composed  of  one.  but  more  usually 
of  more  than  one  mineral,  is  known  as  a  rock.  Under  this  term 
geologists  are  accustomed  to  class  not  only  solid  stone,  such  as 
granite  and  limestone,  but  also  less  coherent  materials  such  as  day, 
peat  and  even  loose  sand.  The  accessible  portion  of  the  earth^s 
crust  consists  of  various  kinds  of  rocks,  which  differ  from  each  other 
in  structure,  composition  and  origin,  and  are  therefore  susceptible 
of  diverse  classifications  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
they  are  considered.  The  details  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
the  article  Pbtkolocy. 

CUusificaHon  of  i^ocAr.— Various  systems  fA  classification  of  rocks 
have  been  proposed,  but  none  of  them  is  wholly  satisfactory.  The 
most  useful  arrangement  for  most  purposes  of  the  geolo^st  b  one 
ised  on  the  broad  differences  between  them  in  regard  to  their  mode 
of  origin.  From  this  point  of  view  they  may  be  ranged  in  three 
divisions: 

I.  In  the  first  place,  a  lai]^  number  of  rocks  may  be  described 
as  original  or  undcrived.  for  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  them  back  to 
any  earlier  source.  They  belong  to  the  primitive  constitution  of  the 
planet,  and.  as  they  have  all  come  up  from  bek>w  through  the  crust, 
they  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the  material  which  lies  Immediately 
below  the  outer  parts  of  that  crust.  They  include  the  numerous 
varieties  of  Isva,  which  have  been  poured  out  in  a  molten  state  from 
vokanic  venu.  also  a  great  series  of  other  rocks  which,  though  they 
may  never  have  been  erupted  to  the  surface,  have  been  forced 
upward  in  a  melted  condition  into  the  other  rocks  of  the  crust  and 
have  solidified  there.  From  their  mode  of  origin  this  great  class  of 
rocks  has  been  called  "  igneous  "  or  "  eruptive/'  Km  toey  generally 
show  no  definite  internal  structure  aave  such  as  may  result  from 
joints,  they  have  be^n  termed  "  massive  "  or  "  unstratified."  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  second  division  which  are 
strongly  marked  out  by  the  presence  of  a  stratified  structure.  The 
Igneous  rocks  present  a  considerable  range  of  composition.  For 
the  most  part  they  consist  mainly  of  aluminous  siUcates,  some  of 


over  alumina.  The  textures  of  igneous  rocks  likewise  comprise  a 
wide  series  of  varieties.  On  the  one  hand,  some  are  completdy 
vitreous,  like  obsidian,  whkh  Is  a  natural  glass.  From  this  extreme 
every  gradation  may  be  traced  through  gradual  increase  of  the 
products  of  devitrification,  until  the  mass  may  become  completely 
crystalline.  Again,  some  crystalline  igneous  rocloi  are  so  fine  in 
grain  as  not  to  show  their  component  oystals  save  under  the  micro- 
scope, while  in  othera  the  texture  la  so  coarse  as  to  present  the 
component  minerals  in  separate  crystals  an  inch  or  more  in  length. 
These  differences  indicate  that,  at  first,  the  materials  of  the  rock 
may  have  been  as  completely  molten  as  artificial  glass,  and  that 
the  civstalline  condition  has  been  subsequently  developed  by  cooling, 
and  tne  separation  of  the  chemical  constituents  into  definite  crystal- 
line minerals.  Many  of  the  characten  of  igneous  rocks  have  been 
reproduced  experimentally  by  fusing  togeth^  thdr  minerals,  or  the 
constituents  01  their  minerals,  in  the  proper  proportion.  But  it  has 
not  yet  been  found  possible  to  imitate  the  structure  of  such  rocks 
as  granite.  Doubtless  these  rocks  consolidated  with  extreme 
slowness  at  gnat  depths  below  the  surface,  under  vast  pressures 
and  probably  in  the  presence  of  water  or  water^vapoui^^ooditions 
which  cannot  be  adequately  imitated  in  a  laboraUxy. 

Though  the  igneous  rocksoccupy  extensive  areas  in  some  countries^ 
they  nevertheless  cover  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  whole  surface  01 
the  land  than  is  taken  up  by  the  second  division  or  stratified  rocks. 
But  they  increase  in  quantity  downwards  and  probably  extend 
continuously  round  the  elobe  below  the  other  rocks.  This  important 
series  brings  bdore  us  tne  relations  of  the  molten  magma  within  the 
earth  to  the  overiying  crust  and  to  the  outer  surface.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  includes  the  oldest  and  most  deep-seated  extravasations 
of  that  magma,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  ruptures  and 
upheavals  of  the  crust  and  prolonged  denudation.  On  the  other, 
it  presents  to  our  study  the  varied  outpourings  of  molten  and 
fragmentary  materials  in  the  discharges  of  modem  and  ancient 
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volcanoes.  Between  these  two  extremei  of  position  and  age,  we 
find  that  the  crust  has  been,  as  it  were,  riddled  with  injections  of 
the  magma  from  below.  Tocw  features  will  be  further  noticed  in 
Part  V.  of  this  article. 

2.  The  "  sedtmenuiY  **  or  "  stratified  rodcs  '*  form  by  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  dry  land  of  the  globe,  and  they  af«  prolonged  to 
an  unknown  distance  from  the  shores  under  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
They  include  those  masses  of  mineral  matter  which,  unlike-  the 
igneous  rocks,  can  be  traced  back  to  a  definite  ori^n  on  the  surface 
M  the  earth.    Three  distinct  types  may  be  recognized  among  them : 

(a)  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  them  consists  of  different  kinds' 
of  sediment  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  pre*existing  rocks. 
In  this  "  fragmental  "  group  are  placra  all  the  varieties  of  shingle, 
gravel,  sand,  clay  and  mud,  whether  these  materials  remain  in  a 
loose  incoherent  condition,  or  have  been  compacted  into  solid  stone. 

(b)  Another  group  consists  of  materials  that  have  been  deposited  by 
chemical  precipitation  from  solution  in  water.  The  white  sinter 
laid  down  by  calcareous  springs  is  a  familiar  example  on  a  small 
scale.  Beds  of  rock-salt,  gypsum  and  dolomite  have,  in  some 
regions,  been  accumulated  to  a  thickness  of  nuny  thousand  feet, 
by  successive  precipitations  of  the  salt  contained  in  the  water  of 
inland  seas,  (c)  An  abundant  and  highly  important  series  of  sedi- 
mentary formations  has  been  formed  from  the  remains  of  pbnts  and 
animals.  Such  accumulations  may  arise  either  from  the  transport 
and  deposit  of  these  remains,  as  in  the  case  of  sheets  of  drift-wood, 
and  iMunks  of  drifted  sea-shells,  or  from  the  growth  and  decay  ot 
the  ofganisms  on  the  spot,  as  happens  in  peat  bogs  and  in  ooral- 
reefs. 

As  the  sedimentary  rocks  have  for  the  most  part  been  laid  down 
under  water,  and  more  e^>ecially  on  the  sea-door,  they  are  often 
spoken  of  as  "  aqueous,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  igneous  rocks. 
Some  of  them,  however,  are  accumulated  by  the  driftmg  action  of 
wind  upon  loose  materials,  and  are  known  as  "  aeolian  "  formations. 
Familiar  instances  of  such  wind-formed  deposits  are  the  sand-dunes 
along  many  parts  of  the  sea  coasL  M  uch  more  extensive  in  area  are 
the  sands  of  the  great  deserts  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  globe. 

It  is  from  the  sedimentary  rocks  that  the  main  portion  of  geological 
history  is  derived.  They  have  been  deposited  one  over  another 
in  successive  strata  from  a  remote  period  in  the  develot>ment  of 
the  globe  down  to  the  present  time.  From  this  anangcraent  they 
have  been  termed  "  stratified,"  in  contrast  to  the  unstratified  or 
igneous  series.  Thev  have  preserved  memorials  of  the  geographical 
revolutions  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  unoergone;  and 
above  all,  in  the  abundant  fossils  which  they  have  enclosed,  they 
furnish  a  momentous  record  of  the  various  tribes  of  plants  and 
animals  which  have  successively  flourished  on<land  and  sea.  Their 
investigation  is  thus  the  most  important  task  which  devolves  upon 
the  geologist. 

5.  In  the  third  place  comes  a  series  of  rocks  which  are  not  now 
in  their  original  condition,  but  have  undciigone  such  alteration  as 
to  have  acquired  new  characters  that  more  or  less  conceal  their 
first  structures.  Some  of  them  can  be  readily  recognized  as  altered 
igneous  masses;  others  are  as  manifestlv  of  sedimentary  origin; 
while  of  many  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  may  have  been  their 
pristine  character.  To  this  series  the  term  "  metamorphic  "  has 
peen  applied.  Its  members  are  specially  distinguished  by  a  prevailing 
'fi^e,  or  schistose,  structure  which  they  did  not  at  first  possess,  and 
which  differs  from  anything  found  in  unaltered  igneous  or  sedimentary 
rocks.  This  fissility  is  combined  with  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
crystalline  structure..  These  changes  are  believed  to  be  the  result 
of  movements  within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  whereby  the  most  solid 
rocks  were  crushed  and  sheared,  while,  at  the  same  time,  under  the 
influem^  of  a  high  temperature  and  the  presence  of  water,  they 
underwent  internal  chemical  reactions,  which  led  to  a  rcarraneemcnt 
and  recomposition  of  their  mineral  constituents  and  the  proauctioa 
of  a  crysuliine  structure  (see  Metamorphisu). 

Among  the  less  altered  metamorphic  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin, 
the  successive  laminae  of  deposit  of  the  original  sediment  can  be 
easily  observed;  but  they  are  also  traversed  bv  a' new  set  of  divi- 
sional planes,  along  which  thev  split  across  the  original  bedding. 
Together  with  this  superinduced  cleava^  there  have  been  developed 
in  them  minute  hairs,  scales  and  rudimentary  crystals.  Further 
stages  of  alteration  are  marked  by  the  increase  of  micaceous  scales, 
garnets  and  other  minerals,  especially  along  the  planes  of  cleavage, 
until  the  whole  rock  becomes  crystalline,  and  displays^  its  chief 
component  minerals  in  successive  discontinuous  folia  which  merge 
into  each  other,  and  are  often  crumpled  and  puckered.  Massive 
igneous  roclcs  can  be  observed  to  have  undergone  intense  crushing 
and  cleavage,  and  to  have  ultimatel)r  assumed  a  crystalline  foliated 
character.  Roclcs  which  present  this  aspect  are  known  as  schists 
(q.v.).  Thejr  range  from  the  finest  silky  slates,  or  phyllites,  up  to  the 
coarsest  eneisscs,  which  in  hand-specimens  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished  m>m  granites.  There  is  indeed  every  reason  to  believe 
that  such  ^eisses  were  probably  originally  true  granites,  and  that 
their  foliation  and  rccrystallization  have  been  thie  result  of  mettf- 
morphism. 

The  schists  are  more  Specially  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of 
mountain-chains,  and  in  re^ons  where  the  lowest  and  oldest  parts 
of  the  earth's  crust  have,  in  tlie  course  of  geological  revolutions, 
been  expoaed  to  the  light  of  day.    They  have  oecn  claimed  by  some 


writen  to  be  part  of  the  original  or  primitive  surface  ci  oar  globe 
that  first  consolidated  on  the  molten  nucleus.  But  the  progress  of 
investigation  all  over  the  world  has  shown  that  thb  supposition 
cannot  be  sustained.  The  oldest  known  rocks  present  none  of  the 
characters  of  molten  material  that  has  cooled  wad  hardened  in  the 
air,  like  the  various  forms  of  recent  Java.  On  the  contrary,  they 
possess  many  of  the  features  characteristic  of  bodies  of  eruptive 
material  that  have  been  injected  into  the  crust  at  some  depth  under- 
ground,  and  are  now  visible  at  the  surface,  owine  to  the  removal 
by  denudation  of  the  rocks  under  which  they  consolidated.  In  their 
less  foliated  portions  they  can  be  recognized  as  true  eruptive  rocks. 
In  many  pbces  gneisses  that  possess  a  thoroughly  typical  foliation 
have  been  found  to  pierce  ancient  sedimentary  fonpations  as  intniaive 
bosses  and  veins. 

Pa£T  IV.— Dynamical  Geology 

This  section  of  the  science  includes  the  investigation  of  those 
processes  of  change  which  are  at  present  in  progress  upon  the 
earth,  whereby  modifications  are  made  on  the  stnictuie  and 
composition  of  the  crust,  on  the  xcUtions  between  the  interior 
and  the  surface,  as  shown  by  volcanoes,  earthquakes  and  other 
terrestrial  disturbances,  on  the  distribution  of  oceans  and 
continents,  on  the  outlines  of  the  land,  on  the  form  and  depth 
of  the  sea-bottom,  on  climate,  and  on  the  races  of  plants  and 
animals  by  which  the  earth  is  tenanted.  It  brings  before  us, 
in  short,  the  whole  range  of  activities  which  it  is  the  province  of 
geology  to  study,  and  leads  us  to  predse  notions  regarding  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  the  results  which  they  achieve,  A 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  thus  the  essential 
groimdwork  of  a  true  and  fruitful  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  geology,  seeing  that  it  necessitates  a  study  of  the  present  order 
of  nature,  and  thus  provides  a  key  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
past. 

The  whole  range  of  operations  included  within  the  scope  of 
inquiry  in  this  branch  of  the  sdence  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast 
cycle  of  change,  into  which  we  may  break  at  any  point,  and 
round  which  we  may  travel,  only  to  find  ourselves  brought 
back  to  our  starting-point.  It  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
small  moment  at  what  part  of  the  cycle  we  begin  our  inquiries. 
We  shall  always  find  that  the  changes  we  see  in  action  have 
resulted  from  some  that  preceded,  and  ^ve  place  to  others 
which  follow  them. 

At  an  early  time  in  the  earth's  history,  anterior  to  any  of  the 
periods  of  which  a  record  remains  in  the  visible  rocks,  the  chief 
sources  of  geological  action  probably  lay  within  the  earth  itself. 
If,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  planet  still  retained  a  great 
store  of  its  initial  heat,  it  was  doubtless  the  theatre  of  great 
chemical  changes,  giving  rise,  perhaps,  to  manifestations  <rf 
volcanic  energy  somewhat  like  those  which  have  so  marvellously 
roughened  the  surface  of  the  moon.  As  the  outer  layers  of  the 
globe  cooled,  and  the  disturbances  due  to  internal  beat  and 
chemical  action  became  less  marked,  the  conditions  would 
arise  in  which  the  materials  for  geological  history  were  accumu- 
lated. The  influence  of  the  sun,  which  must  alwajrs  have 
operated,  would  then  stand  out  more  clearly,  giving  rise  to  that 
wide  circle  of  superficial  changes  wherein  variations  of  tempera- 
ture and  the  circtdation  of  air  and  water  over  the  surface  ol  the 
earth  come  into  play. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  inquiries  into  the  past  history  and  into 
the  present  rigime  of  the  earth,  the  geologist  must  needs  keep 
his  mind  ever  open  to  the  reception  of  evidence  for  kinds 
and  especially  for  degrees  of  action  which  he  had  not  before 
imagined.  Human  experience  has  been  too  short  to  allow  him 
to  assume  that  all  the  causes  and  modes  of  geological  change 
have  been  definitively  ascertained.  On  the  earth  itself  there  may 
remain  for  future  discovery  evidence  of  former  operations  by 
heat,  magnetism,  chemical  change  or  otherwise,  which  may 
explain  many  of  Uie  phenomena  with  which  geology  has  to  deaL 
Of  the  influences,  so  many  and  profound,  which  the  sun  exerts 
upon  our  planet,  we  can  as  yet  only  perceive  a  little.  Nor  can 
we  tell  what  other  cosmical  influences  may  have  lent  their  aid  in 
the  evolution  of  geologicid  changed. 

Much  useful  information  regarding  many  geological  processes 
has  been  obtained  from  experimental  research  in  laboratories 
and  elsewhere,  and  much  more  may  be  confidently  looked  for 
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from  future  extensions  of  this  method  of  inquiry.  The  early 
experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall,  already  noticed,  formed  the 
starting-point  for  numerous  subsequent  researches,  which  have 
elucidated  many  points  in  the  origin  and  history  of  rocks.  It 
is  true  that  we  cannot  hope  to  imitate  those  operations  of  nature 
which  demand  enormous  pressures  and  excessively  high  tempera- 
tures combined  with  a  long  lapse  of  time.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  in  regard  to  a  large  number  of  processes,  it  is 
possible  to  imitate  nature's  working  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  enable  us  to  understand  them,  and  so  to  modify  and  control 
the  results  as  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  solution  of  some  geological 
problems. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  all  the  geological 
energy  upon  and  within  the  earth  must  ultimately  be  traced 
back  to  the  primeval  energy  of  the  parent  nebula  or  sun.  There 
is.  however,  a  certain  propriety  and  convenience  in  distinguishing 
between  that  part  of  it  which  is  due  to  the  survival  of  some  of 
the  original  energy  of  the  planet  and  that  part  which  arises 
from  the  present  supply  of  energy  received  day  by  day  from  the 
sun.  In  the  former  case  we  haVe  to  deal  with  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  and  its  reaction  upon  the  surface;  in  the  latter,  we 
deal  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  to  some  extent  with  its 
reaction  on  the  interior.  This  distinction  allows  of  a  broad 
treatment  of  the  subject  under  two  divisions: 

I.  Hypogene  or  Plutonic  Action:  The  changes  within  the 
earth  cauxd  by  internal  beat,  mechanical  movement  and 
chemical  rearrangements. 

II.  Epigene  or  Surface  Action:  The  changes  produced  on  the 
superficial  parts  of  the  earth,  chiefly  by  the  diculatwn  of  air 
and  water  set  in  motion  by  the  sun's  heat. 

DIVISION  I.—HYPOGENE  OR  PLUTONIC  ACTION 
In  the  discussion  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  must  carry 
in  our  minds  the  conception  of  a  globe  still  possessing  a  high 
internal  temperature,  radiating  heat  into  space  and  consequently 
contracting  in  bulk.  Portions  of  molten  rocks  from  inside  are 
from  time  to  time  poured  out  at  the  surface.  Sudden  shocks 
are  generated  by  which  destructive  earthquakes  are  propagated 
through  the  diameter  of  the  globe  as  well  as  to  and  f  Jong 
its  surface.  Wide  geographical  areas  are  pushed  up  or  sink 
down.  In  the  midst  of  these  movements  remarkable  changes 
are  produced  upon  the  rocks  of  the  crust;  they  are  plicated, 
fractured,  crushed,  rendered  crystalline  and  even  fused. 

(A)  VoUanots  and  Velatmic  AcUtm. 

This  subject  is  diwusscd  in  the  article  Volcano,  and  only  a 
general  view  of  its  main  features  will  bej^iven  h«re.  Under  the  term 
volcanic  action  (vukanbm.  vulcanicity)  are  embraced  all  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  expulsion  of  heated  materials  from 
the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the  surface.  A  volcano  may  be  defined 
as  a  conical  hill  or  mountain,  built  up  wholly  or  mainly  of  materials 
which  have  been  ejected  from  below,  and  which  have  accumulated 
around  the  central  vent  of  eruption.  As  a  rule  its  truncated  lummit 
presents  a  cup-shaped  cavity,  termed  the  crater,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  b  the  openmf^  of  the  main  funnel  or  pipe  whereby  com- 
munication is  maintained  with  the  heated  interior.  From  time  to 
time,  however,  in  large  volcanoes  rents  are  formed  on  the  sides  of 
the  cone,  whence  steam  and  other  hot  vapours  and  also  streams  of 
molten  lava  are  poured  forth.  On  such  rents  smaller  or  parasitic 
cones  are  often  formed,  which  imitate  the  operations  of  the  parent 
cone  and,  after  repeated  eruptions,  may  rise  to  hills  hundreds  of 
feet  in  height.  In  course  01^  centuries  the  result  of  the  constant 
outpouring  of  volcanic  materials  may  be  to  build  up  a  lam  mountain 
like  Etna,  which  towers  above  the  sea  to  a  height  of  10,840  feet,  and 
has  some  MO  minor  cones  alons  its  flanks. 

But  all  volcanic  eruptions  do  not  proceed  from  central  orifices. 
In  Iceland  it  has  been  observed  that,  from  fissures  opened  in  the 
ground  and  extending  for  long  distances,  molten  matenal  has  issued 
m  such  abundance  as  to  be  spread  over  the  surrounding  country 
for  many  miles,  while  along  the  lines  of  fissure  small  cones  or  hillocks 
of  fragmentary  material  have  accumulated  round  more  active  parts 
of  the  rent,  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  geological  past 
this  fissure-type  of  eruption  has  repeatedly  been  developed,  as  well 
as  the  more  common  form  of  central  cones  like  Vesuvius  or  Etna. 

In  the  operations  of  existing  volcanoes  only  the  superficial  mani- 
festatbtts  of  volcanic  action  are  observable.  But  when  the  rocks  of 
the  earth's  crust  are  studied,  they  are  found  to  enclose  the  relks 
of  former  volcanic  emotions.  The  roots  of  ancient  volcanoes  have 
thus  been  laid,  bare  Sy  geokvcal  revolutions;  and  some  of  the 
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subterranean  phases  of  volcanie  action  are  thereby  revealed  which 
are  wholly  concealed  in  an  active  volcano.  Hence  to  obtain  as 
complete  a  conception  as  possible  of  the  nature  and  history  of 
volcanic  action,  regard  must  oe  had.  not  merely  to  modern  volcanoes, 
but  to  the  records  of  ancient  eruptions  whicn  have  been  preserved 
within  the  crust. 

The  substances  discharged  from  volcanic  vents  consist  of— (l) 
Cases  and  vapours:  which,  dissolved  in  the  molten  magma  of  the 
interior,  take  the  chief  share  in  volcanic  activity.  They  include 
in  greatest  abundance  water-gas,  which  condenses  into  the  clouds 
of  steam  so  conspicuous  in  volcanic  eruptions.  Hydrochloric  acid 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  likewise  plentiful,  together  with 
many  other  substances  which,  sublimed  by  the  high  internal  tem- 
perature, take  a  solid  form  on  cooling  at  the  surface.  (3)  Molten 
rock  or  lava:  which  ranges  from  the  extremely  acid  type  of  the 
obsidians  and  rhyolites  with  70%  or  more  of  silica,  to  the  more  basic 
and  heavy  varieties  such  as  basalts  and  leudtc-lavas  with  much  iron, 
and  sometimes  no  more  than  45%  of  silica.  The  specific  gravity 
of  .lavas  varies  between  2*37  and  yaa,  and  the  texture  ranges  from 
nearly  pure  glass,  like  obsidian,  to  a  coarse  granitoid  compound, 
as  in  some  rhj^ites.  (3)  Fragmentary  materials,  whichare  sometimes 
discharged  in  enormous  quantity  and  dispersed  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country,  the  finer  particles  being  transported  by  upper  air«urrents 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  These  nuterials  arise  either  from  the  explosion 
of  lava  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  dissolved  vapours  and  gases, 
as  the  molten  rock  rises  to  the  surface,  or  from  the  breaking  up  and 
expulsion  of  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  vent,  or  of  the  lava,  which 
happens  to  have  solidified  within  these  walls.  They  vary  from  the 
finest  impalpable  dust  and  ashes,  through  increasing  stages  of 
coarseness  up  to  huge  "  bombs  "  torn  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
molten  rock  in  the  vent,  and  laree  bkxks  of  already  solidified  lava, 
or  of  non-volcanic  rock  detached  from  the  sides  of  the  pipe  up  which 
the  eruptions  take  place. 

Nothing  is  yet  known  as  to  the  determining  cause  of  any  particular 
volcanic  eruption.    Some  vents,  like  that  of  Strombou,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  are  continually  active,  and  have  been  so  ever  since 
man  has  observed  thtm.  Others  again  have  been  only  intermittently 
in  eruption,  with  intervab  of  centuries  between  their  periods  (M 
activity.    We  are  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  what  has  oietermincd 
the  sites  on  which  volcanic  action  has  manifested  itself.    There  b 
reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that  extensive  fractures  of  the  terrestrial 
crust  have  often  provided  psissgrt  up  which  the  vapours,  imprisoned 
in  the  internal  magma,  have  been  able  to  nuke  tneir  way,  aocom- 
panied  by  other  products.    Where  chains  of  volcanoes  rise  along 
definite  lines,  like  those  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  many  other  tracts 
both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  there  appcare  to  be  little  doubt 
that  their  linear  distribution  should  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 
But  where  a  volcano  has  appeared  by  itself,  in  a  r^:ioo  previously 
exempt  from  volcanic  action,  the  existence  of  a  contributing  fissure 
cannot  be  so  confidently  jwesumed.    The  study  of  certain  ancient 
vt^noes,  the  roots  of  which  have  been  exposed  oy  long  denudation, 
has  shown  an  absence  of  any  visible  trace  of  their  having  availed 
themselves  of  fractures  in  the  crust.    The  inference  has  been  drawn 
that  volcanic  energy  u  capable  of  itself  drilling  an  orifice  through  the 
crust,  probaUv  at  some  weaker  part,  and  ejecting  its  products  at 
the  surface.  The  source  of  thu  energy  u  to  be  sought  in  the  enormous 
expansive  force  of  the  vapoun  and  gases  dissolved  in  the  nuigma. 
They  are  kept  in  solution  by  the  enormous  pressure  within  the  earth : 
but  as  the  lava  approaches  the  surface  and  this  pressure  is  relieved 
these  dissolved  vapoun  and  gases  rush  out  with  explosive  violence, 
blowing  the  upper  part  of  the  lava  column  into  dust,  and  allowii^ 
portions  of  the  Uquid  mass  bdow  to  rise  and  escape,  either  from  tM 
crater  or  from  some  fissure  which  the  vigour  of  explosion  has  opened 
on  the  side  of  the  cone.    So  gigantic  b  the  energy  of  these  pent-up 
vapours,  that,  after  a  long  penpd  of  volcanic  quiescence,  they 
sometimes  bunt  forth  with  such  violence  as  to  blow  off  the  whole  of 
the  upper  part  or  even  one  side  of  a  laree  cone.    The  historv  of 
Vesuvius,  and  the  great  eraptwns  of  Krakatoa  in  1883  and  of 
Bandaiaan  in  1888  furnish  memorable  examples  of  great  volcanic 
convulsions.    It  has  been  observed  that  such  stupendous  discharges 
of  aeriform  and  fragmentary  matter  nuy  be  attended  with  Uie 
emission  of  little  or  no  lava.    On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  largest 
outflows  of  lava  have  been  accompanied  by  comparatively  little 
fragmenury  material    Thus,  the  great  lava-floods  of  Ic^nd  in 
1783  spread  for  40  m.  away  from  their  parent  fissure,  which  was 
mantea  only  by  a  line  of  tinle  cones  of  slag. 

The  temperature  of  lava  as  it  issues  from  underground  has  been 
measured  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  and  affords  an  indication  of 
that  existing  within  the  earth.  At  Vesuvius  it  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  more  than  aooo*  Fahr.  At  first  the  molten  rock  glows  with  a 
white  light,  which  rapidly  reddens,  and  disappean  under  the  rugged 
brown  and  black  crust  tnat  forms  00  the  surface.  Underneath  this 
badly  conducting  crust,  the  lava  ooob  so  slowly  that  columns  of 
steam  have  been  noticed  rising  from  iu  surface  more  than  80  yean 
after  its  eruption. 

Considerable  alteratkm  in  the  topography  of  volcanic  regions 
may  be  produced  by  successive  eruptions.  The  fragmentary 
materials  are  sometimes  discharged  in  such  abundance  as  to  cover 
the  ground  for  many  miles  around  with  a  deposit  of  kiose  ashes, 
cindere  and  slag.    Such  a  deposit  aocumulatiiig  to  a  depth  of  oMoy 
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feet  may  completely  buiy  yaXley%  and  watercourses,  and  thus 
greatly  affect  the  drainage.  The  coarsest  materials  accumulate 
nearest  to  the  vent  that  emits  them.  The  finer  dust  is  not  infre- 
tjucntly  hurled  forth  with  such  an  impetus  as  to  be  carried  for 
tnousands  of  feet  into  the  tracks  of  upper  air-currents,  whereby  it 
may  be  borne  for  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  vent  so  as  ulti- 
mately to  fall  to  the  ground  in  countries  far  removed  from  any  active 
volcano.  Outflows  of  lava,  from  their  greater  solidity  and  durability, 
produce  still  more  serious  and  lasting  changes  in  the  external  features 
of  the  ground  over  which  they  flow.  As  they  naturally  seek  the 
lowest  levels,  they  find  their  way  into  the  channels  of  streams. 
If  they  keep  along  the  channels,  they  seal  them  up  under  a  mass  of 
compact  stone  which  the  running  water,  if  not  wholly  diverted 
elsewhere,  will  take  many  long  centuries  to  cut  through.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lava  crosses  a  stream,  it  forms  a  massive  dam. 
above  which  the  water  is  ponded  back  so  as  to  form  a  lake. 

As  the  result  of  prolonged  activity  a  volcanic  cone  is  gradually 
built  up  by  successive  outflows  of  lava  and  showers  of  dust  and 
stones.  These  materials  are  arranged  in  beds,  or  sheets,  inclined 
outwards  from  the  central  vent.  On  surrounding  level  ground  the 
alternating  beds  are  flat.  In  course  of  time,  deep  gullies  are  cut  on 
the  outer  slopes  of  the  cone  by  rain,  and  by  the  heavy  showers  that 
arise  from  the  condensation  (rf  the  copious  discharges  of  steam 
during  eruptions.  Along  the  sides  of  these  ravines  instructive 
sections  may  be  studied  of  the  volcanic  strata.  The  lar^r  rivers  of 
some  volcanic  regions  have  likewise  eroded  vast  gorges  m  the  more 
horizontal  lavas  and  ashes  of  the  flatter  country,  and  have  thus  laid 
bare  stupendous  cliffs,  along  which  the  successive  volcanic  sheets 
can  be  seen  piled  above  each  other  for  many  hundred  feet.  On  a 
small  scale,  some  of  these  features  are  well  dispbyed  among  the 
rivers  that  drain  the  volcanic  tracts  of  central  France;  on  a  great 
scale,  they  are  presented  in  the  course  of  the  Snake  river,  and  other 
streams  that  traverse  the  great  volcanic  country  of  western  North 
America.  Similar  volcanic  scenery  has  been  produced  in  western 
Europe  by  the  action  of  denudation  in  dissectmg  the  fiat  Tertiary 
lavas  of  Gotland,  the  Faeroe  Isles  and  Iceland. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  geologist  are  those  volcanoes  which  have 
taken  their  rise  on  the  sea-bottom;  for  the  volcanic  intercalations 
among  the  stratified  formations  of  the  earth's  crust  are  almost 
entirely  of  submarine  origin.  Many  active  volcanoes  situated  on 
islands  have  begun  their  eruptions  below  sea-level.  Both  Vesuvius 
and  Etna  sprang  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  and  have 
gradually  built  up  their  cones  into  conspicuous  parts  of  the  dry  bnd. 
Examples  of  a  similar  history  are  to  be  found  among  the  volcanic 
isbnds  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  some  of  these  cases  a  movement 
of  elevation  has  carried  the  submarine  lavas,  tuffs  and  agglomerates 
above  sea-level,  and  has  furnished  opportunities  of  comoaring  these 
materials  with  those  of  recent  subaerial  origin,  and  also  with  the 
ancient  records  of  submarine  eruptions  which  have  been  preserved 
among  the  stratified  formations.  From  the  evidence  thus  supplied, 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  materials  ejected  from  modern  submarine 
volcanic  vents  closely  resemble  those  accumulated  by  subaerial 
vokanoes;  that  the  dust,  ashes  and  stones  become  intermingled  or 
interstratified  with  coral-mud,  or  other  non-volcanic  deposit  of  the 
sea-bottom,  that  vesicular  lavas  may  be  intercalated  among  them 
as  on  land,  and  that  between  the  successive  sheets  of  volcanic 
origin,  layers  of  limestone  may  be  laid  down  which  are  composed 
chiefly,  or  wholly,  of  the  remains  of  calcareous  marine  organisms. 

Though  active  volcanoes  are  widely  distributed  over  the  globe, 
and  are  especially  abundant  around  the  vast  basin  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  they  afford  an  incomplete  picture  of  the  extent  to  which 
volcanic  action  has  displayed  itself  on  the  surface  of  our  planet. 
When  the  rocks  of  the  land  are  attentively  studied  they  disclose 
proofs  of  that  action  in  many  districts  where  there  is  now  no  outward 
sign  of  it.  Not  only  so,  but  they  reveal  that  volcanoes  have  been  in 
eruption  in  some  or  these  districts  during  manj^  different  periods  of 
the  past,  back  to  the  beginnings  of  geological  history.  Tne  British 
Islands  furnish  a  remarlcable  example  of  such  a  series  of  ancient 
eruptions.  From  the  Cambrian  penod  all  through  Palaeozoic  times 
there  rose  at  intervals  in  that  counti^  a  succession  of  volcanic  centres 
from  some  of  which  thousands  of  feet  of  lavas  and  tuffs  were  dis- 
charged. Again  in  older  Tertiary  times  the  same  region  witnessed 
a  stupendous  outpouring  of  basalt,  the  surviving  relics  of  which 
are  more  than  5000  ft.  thick,  and  cover  many  hundreds  of  square 
miles.  Similar  evidence  is  supplied  in  other  countries  both  in  the 
Old  and  the  New  world.  Hence  it  is  proved  that,  in  the  geological 
past,  volcanic  action  has  been  vigorous  at  long  intervals  on  the  same 
sites  during  a  vast  series  of  ages,  though  no  active  vents  are  to  be 
seen  there  now.  The  volcanoes  now  active  form  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  which  has  appeared  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

With  regard  to  the  caute  of  volcanic  action  much  has  been 
speculated,  but  little  can  be  confidently  affirmed.  That  water  In 
tne  form  of  occluded  gas  plays  the  chief  part  in  forcing  the  lava 
column  up  a  volcanic  chimney,  and  in  the  violent  explosions  that 
accompany  the  rise  of  the  molten  material,  is  generally  admitted. 
But  opinions  differ  as  to  the  source  of  this  water.  According  to 
some  investigators,  it  should  be  regarded  as  in  large  measure  of 
meteoric  origin,  derived  from  the  descent  of  rain  into  the  earth,  and 
its  absorption  by  the  molten  magma  in  the  interior.    Others,  con- 


tending that  the  supply  so  furnished,  even  if  it  could  reach  and  be 
dissolved  in  the  magma,  would  yet  be  insufficient  to  furnish  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  discharged  during  an  enipiiofk, 
maintain  that  the  water  belongs  to  the  m^ma  itsdf.  They  point 
to  the  admitted  fact  that  many  substances,  particulariy  metals  ia 
a  state  of  fusion,  can  absorb  brge  quantities  of  vapours  and  gases 
without  chemical  combination,  ami  on  cooling  discharge  them  with 
eruptive  phenomena  somewhat  like  those  of  volcanoes.  Thb 
question  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  still  unsolved  problems  of 
geology. 

(B)  Mooements  of  the  Earth's  CrusL 

Among  the  hypogene  forces  in  geological  dynamics  an  important 
place  must  be  assigned  to  movements  of  tne  terrestrial  crust.  Though 
the  expression  "  the  solid  earth  "  has  become  proverbial,  it  appears 
singulariy  inappropriafe  in  the  light  of  the  results  obtained  in  recent 
years  by  the  use  of  delicate  instruments  of  observation.  With  the 
facilities  supplied  by  these  instruments  (sec  SEiSMOMETca),  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  ground  beneath  our  feet  is  subject  to 
continual  slight  tremors,  and  feeble  pulsations  of  longer  duration, 
some  of  which  may  be  due  to  daily  or  seasonal  variations  of  tem- 
perature, atmospheric  pressure  or  other  meteorological  causev 
The  establishment  of  sell-recording  seismometers  all  over  the  workl 
has  led  to  the  detection  of  many  othcrwtiie  imperceptible  shocks, 
over  ami  above  the  appreciable  earth-waves  propagated  Irom  earth- 
ouake  centres  of  disturbance.  Moreover,  it  has  occn  ascertained 
that  some  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  land  are  »lowly  rising,  while 
others  are  falling  with  reference  to  the  sea-level.  From  time  to 
time  the  surface  suffers  calamitous  devastation  from  earthquakes, 
when  portions  of  the  crust  under  great  strain  suddenly  give  way. 
Lastly,  at  intervals,  probably  separated  from  each  otner  by  vast 
periods  of  time,  the  terrestrial  crust  undergoes  intense  plicatton 
and  fracture,  and  is  consequently  ridged  up  into  mountain-chains. 
No  event  of  this  kind  has  been  witnessed  since  man  began  to  rccM^d 
his  experiences.  But  from  the  structure  of  mountains,  as  lakJ  open 
by  prolonged  denudation,  it  is  possible  to  form  a  vivid  conception 
of  the  nature  and  effects  of  these  most  stupendous  of  all  geological 
revolutions. 

In  considering  this  department  of  geological  inquiry  it  will  be 
convenient  to  treat  it  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Slow  depres- 
sion and  upheaval;  (2)  Earthquakes;  (3)  Mountain-making;  (4) 
Metamorphism  of  rocks. 

I.  Shw  Depression  and  Upheamil.— On  the  vest  side  of  Japan 
the  land  is  believed  to  be  sinking  below  the  sea,  for  fields  are  replaced 
by  beaches  of  sand  or  shingle,  while  the  depth  of  the  sea  on  shore 
has  perceptibly  increased.  A  subddence  of  the  south  of  Sweden  has 
taken  place  in  comparatively  recent  times,  for  streets  and  (oundat  ions 
of  houses  at  successive  levels  are  found  below  high-water  mark. 
The  west  coast  of  Greenland  over  an  extent  of  more  than  600  m. 
is  sinking,  and  old  settlements  are  now  submerged.  Proofs  U 
submergence  of  land  are  furnished  by  "  submergra  forests."  and 
beds  of  terrestrial  peat  now  lying  at  various  depths  below  the  le\d 
of  the  sea,  of  which  many  examples  have  been  collected  along  the 
shores  of  the  British  Isles,  Holland  and  France.  Interest  ing  evidence 
that  the  west  of  Europe  now  stands  at  a  lower  level  than  it  did  at  a 
late  geological  period  is  supplied  in  the  charts  of  the  North  Sea  and 
Atlantic,  which  show  that  the  valleys  of  the  land  are  prolonged 
under  the  sea.  These  valleys  have  been  eroded  out  of  the  rtxlcs  by 
the  streams  which  flow  in  them,  and  the  depvth  of  their  submerged 
portions  below  the  sea  level  affords  an  indication  of  the  extent  oi  the 
subsidence. 

The  uprise  of  land  has  been  detected  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
One  of  tne  most  celebrated  instances  is  that  of  the  shores  oif  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  where,  at  Stockholm,  the  elevation,  between  the  years 
1774  and  1875.  appears  to  have  been  48  centimetres  (18)  iri.)  in 
a  century.  But  on  the  west  side  of  Sweden,  fronting  the  Skagcr  Rak. 
the  coast,  between  the  years  1820  and  1870.  rose  30  centimetres, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  60  centimetres,  or  ncariy  2  ft.  in  a  century. 
In  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  interior  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  land  is  undci^ing  a 
dow  tilt  towards  the  south-west,  of  which  the  mean  rate  appears  to 
be  rather  less  than  6  in.  in  a  century.  If  this  rate  of  change  should 
continue  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  owing  to  the  progress  of  the 
tilt,  will,  in  some  500  or  600  years,  submerse  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  eventually  the  drainage  of  the  lakes  wul  be  diverted  into  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi.  Proof  of  recent  emergence  of  la  nd  is  supplied 
by  what  are  called  "  raised  beaches  "  tr  "  strand-liites,"  that  is. 
lines  of  former  shores  marked  by  sheets  of  littoral  deposits,  or 
platforms  cut  by  shore-waves  in  rock  and  flanked  by  old  aea<liffs 
and  lines  of  sea-worn  caves.  Admirable  examples  of  these  features 
are  to  be  seen  along  the  west  coast  of  Europe-  from  the  south  of 
England  to  the  north  of  Norway.  These  lines  of  old  shores  become 
fainter  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity.  In  Britain  they  occur  at 
various  heights,  the  platforms  at  25.  50  and  100  ft.  being  well 
marked. 

The  cause  of  these  alow  upward  and  downward  movements  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  still  imperfectly  understood.  U[4)eaval  might 
conceivably  be  produced  by  an  ascent  of  the  internal  magma,  and  the 
consequent  exjpiansion  of  the  overlying  crust  by  heat;  while  depcvs- 
sion  might  follow  any  subsidence  of  the  magma,  or  its  displaceneat 
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to  another  district.  If,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  globe  is  still 
contracting,  the  shrinkage  of  the  surface  may  cause  both  these 
movements.  Subsidence  will  be  in  excess,  but  between  subsiding 
tracts  lateral  thrust  may  suffice  to  push  upward  intervening  more 
solid  and  stable  ground ;  but  no  solution  of  tne  problem  yet  proposed 
is  wholly  satisfactory. 

2.  Earthfuakes. — As  this  subject  w  discussed  in  a  separate  article 
it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  take  note  of  its  more  important  geological 
beariiqia.  It  was  for  many  centuries  taken  for  granted  that  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  are  due  to  a  common  cause.  We  have  seen 
tnat  in  classical  antiquity  they  were  looked  on  as  the  results  of  the 
movements  of  wind  imprisoned  within  the  earth.  Long  after  this 
notion  was  discarded,  and  a  more  scientific  appreciation  of  volcanic 
action  was  reached,  it  was  still  thought  that  earthauakes  should  be 
regarded  as  manifestations  of  the  same  source  01  energy  as  that 
which  displays  itself  in  volcanic  eruptions.  It  is  true  tnat  earth- 
quakes are  frequent  in  districts  of  active  volcanoes,  and  they  may 
undoubtedly  be  often  due  there  to  the  explosions  of  the  magma, 
or  to  the  rupture  of  rocks  caused  by  its  ascent  towards  the  suriaccf. 
But  such  shocks  are  comparatively  local  in  their  range  and  feeble 
in  their  effects.  There  is  now  a  general  agreement  that  between  the 
great  world-shaking  carth<^uakes  and  volcanic  phenomena,  no 
immediate  and  intimate  relationship  can  be  traced,  though  they  may 
be  connected  in  ways  which  are  not  yet  perceived.  Some  of  the 
more  recent  great  earthquakes  on  land  have  proved  that  the  waves 
of  shock  are  produced  by  the  sudden  rupture  or  collapse  of  rocks 
under  great  strain,  either  along  lines  of  previous  fracture  or  of  new 
rents  in  the  terrestrial  crust;  and  that  such  ruptures  may  occur  at 
a  remote  distance  from  any  volcano.  Thus  tne  recent  disastrous 
San  Francisco  earthquake  has  been  recognized  to  have  resulted  from 
a  slipping  of  ground  along  the  line  of  an  old  fault,  which  has  been 
traced  for  a  long  distance  in  California  generally  parallel  to  the 
coast.  The  position  of  this  fault  at  the  suitace  has  long  been  clearly 
followed  by  its  characteristic  toponaphy.  After  the  earthquake 
these  superficial  features  were  found  to  have  been  removed  bv  the 
same  cause  that  had  originated  them.  For  some  300  m.  on  the  track 
of  this  old  fault-line  a  renewed  slipping  was  seen  to  have  taken  place 
along  one  or  both  udes,  and  the  ground  at  the  surface  was  ruptured 
as  well  as  displaced  horizontally.  Obviously,  the  jar  occa«oned  bv 
the  sudden  and  simultaneous  subsidence  of  a  portion  of  the  earth  s 
crust  several  hundred  miles  long,  must  be  far  more  serious  than 
could  be  oroduced  by  an  earthquake  radiating  from  a  single  local 
volcanic  focus. 

From  their  disastrous  effects  on  buildings  and  human  lives,  an 
exaggerated  importance  has  been  imputed  to  earthquakes  as  agents 
of  geological  cnange.  Experience  snows  that  even  after  a  severe 
shock  wiiich  may  have  aestrojred  numerous  towns  and  villages, 
together  with  thousands  of  their  inhabitants,  the  face  of  the  country 
has  suffered  scarcely  any  perceptible  change,  and  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  when  tne  ruined  houses  and  prostrate  trees  have 
been  cleared  away,  little  or  no  obvioustrace  of  the  catastrophe  may 
remain.  Among  the  more  enduring  records  of  a  peat  earthquake 
may  be  enumerated  (a)  landslips,  which  lay  bare  hillsides,  and  some- 
times pond  bock  the  drainage  of  valleys  so  as  to  give  rise  to  lakn; 
{b)  alterations  of  the  topography,  as  in  fiisuring  01  the  ground,  or  in 
the  production  of  inequalities  whercbv  the  drainage  is  affected; 
new  valleys  and  new  lakes  may  thus  be  formed,  while  previously 
existing  lakes  may  be  emptied;  (c)  permanent  changes  of  level, 
either  in  an  upward  or  downward  direction. 

3.  Momnlain-making. — ^This  subject  may  be  referred  to  here  for 
the  striking  evidence  which  it  supplies  of  the  importance  of  move- 
ments of  the  earth's  crust  anionff-geoloeical  processes.  The  structure 
of  a  great  mountain<hain  such  as  the  Afps  proves  that  the  crust 
of  the  earth  has  been  intensely  plicated,  criimpled  and  fractured. 
Vast  |Mles  of  sedimentary  strata  have  been  folded  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  occupy  now  only  half  of  their  original  horizontal  extent.  This 
compression  in  the  case  of  the  Alps  has  been  computed  to  amount 
to  as  much  as  120,000 -metres  or  7^  English  miles,  so  that  two  points 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  that  chain  have  been  brought  by  so  much 
nearer  to  each  other  than  they  were  originally  before  the  movements. 
Besides  such  intense  plication,  extensive  rupturing  of  the  crust  has 
taken  place  in  the  same  range  of  mountains.  Not  only  have  the 
most  ancient  rocks  been  squeezed  up  into  the  central  axis  of  the 
chain,  but  huge  slices  of  them  have  been  torn  away  from  the  main 
body,  and  thrust  forward  for  many  miles,  so  as  now  actually  to 
form  the  summits  of  mountains,  which  are  aJmost  entirely  composed 
of  much  younger  formations.  If  these  colossal  disturbances  occurred 
rapidly,  they  would  give  rise  to  cataclysms  of  inconceivable 
magnitude  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  No  record  has  been  dis- 
covered of  such  accompanying  devastation.  But  whether  sudden 
and  violent,  or  prolonged  and  gradual,  such  stupeq^ous  uptumings 
of  the  crust  did  undoubtedly  take  olace,  as  is  cicariy  revealed  in 
innumerable  natural  sections,  whicn  have  been  laid  open  by  the 
denudation  of  the  crests  and  sides  of  the  mountains. 

4.  iieiamorpkism  of  Rocks  (see  METAMoarHiSM). — During  the 
movements  to  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  subject,  not 
only  have  the  rocks  been  folded  and  fractured,  but  they  have  like- 
wise, in  many  regions,  acquired  new  internal  structures,  and  have 
thus  undergone  a  process  of  "  regional  metamorphism."  Thb 
rearrangemenc  of  their  fybftAOCC  hu  been  governed  by  oondiliooa 


which  are  probably  not  vet  all  recognized,  but  among  them  we  should 
doubtless  include  a  high  temperature,  intense  pressure,  mechanical 
movement  resulting  in  crushing,  shearing  and  foliation,  and  the 
[Mesence  of  water  in  their  pores.  It  is  among  igneous  rocks  that  the 
proi^ressive  stages  of  metamorphism  can  be  most  easily  traced. 
Their  definite  original  structure  and  mineral  composition  afford  a 
starting-point  from  which  the  investigation  may  be  begun  and 
pursued.  Where  an  igneous  rock  has  been  invadec  by  roetamorphic 
changes,  it  may  be  observed  to  have  been  first  broken  down  into 
separate  lentides,  the  cores  of  which  may  still  reuin,  with  little  or 
no  alteration,  the  original  characteristic  minerals  and  crystalline  • 
structure  of  the  rock.  Between  these  lentides,  the  intervening 
portions  have  been  crushed  down  into  a  powder  or  paste,  which 
seems  to  have  been  squeezed  round  and  past  them,  and  dhows  a 
laminated  arrangement  that  resembles  the  flow-structure  in  lavas. 
As  the  degree  01  metamorphism  increases,  the  lentides  diminish  in 
size,  and  the  intervening  crushed  and  foliated  matrix  increases  in 
amount,  until  at  last  it  may  form  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock.  While 
the  original  minerals  are  thus  broken  down,  new  varieties  make 
their  appearance.  Of  these,  among  the  earliest  to  present  themselves 
are  usually  the  micas,  that  impart  their  characteristic  silvery  ^een 
to  the  surfaces  of  tne  folia  along  which  they  spread.  Younger 
felspara,  as  wdl  as  mica,  are  developed,  and  there  arise  also  stlli- 
roanite,  garnet,  andalusite  and  many  othen.  The  texture  becomes 
more  coarsely  crystalline,  and  the  segregation  of  the  constituent 
minerals  more  definite  along  the  lines  of  foliation.  From  the  finest 
silky  phyllites  a  graduation  may  be  traced  through  successively 
coarser  mu:a-schists,  until  we  reach  the  almost  granitic  texture  m 
the  coarsest  gndsses. 

R^ional  metamorphism  has  arisen  in  the  heart  of  mountain- 
chains,  and  in  any  other  district  where  the  deformation  of  the  crust 
has  been  sufficiently  intense.  There  is  another  type  of  alteration 
termed  "  contact-metamorphism,"  which  is  developed  around 
masses  of  igneous  rock,  especially  where  these  have  been  intruded  in 
large  bosses  among  stratified  formations.  1 1  is  particularly  displayed 
around  masses  of  granite,  where  sandstones  are  found  altered  into 
(^uartzite,  shales  and  grits  into  schistose  compounds,  and  where  some- 
times fosttls  are  still  recognizable  among  the  metamorphic  minerals. 

DIVISION  II.— EPICENE  OR  SUPERFICIAL  ACTION^ 

It  is  oa  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  by  the  operatioo  of  agents 
working  there,  that  at  present  the  chief  amount  of  visible  geo- 
logical change  is  effected.  In  considering  this  branch  of  inquiry, 
we  are  not  involved  in  a  preliminary  difficulty  regarding  the  very 
nature  of  the  agendes  as  is  the  case  in  the  investigation  of 
plutonic  action.  On  the  contrary,  the  surface  agents  are  carrying 
on  their  work  under  our  very  eyes.  We  can  watch  it  in  aU  its 
stages,  measure  its  progress,  and  mark  in  many  ways  how 
accurately  it  represents  similar  changes  which,  for  long  ages 
previously,  must  have  been  effected  by  the  same  means.  But 
in  the  systematic  treatment  of  this  subject  we  encounter  a 
difficulty  of  another  kind.  We  discover  that  while  the  operations 
to  be  discussed  are  numerous  and  readily  observable,  they  are  so 
interwoven  into  one  great  network  that  any  separation  of  them 
under  different  subdivisions  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  artificial 
and  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression.  While,  therefore,  under 
the  unavoidable  necessity  of  making  use  of  such  a  classification 
of  subjects,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  employed 
merdy  for  convenience,  and  that  in  nature  superficial  geological 
action  must  be  continually  viewed  as  a  whole,  since  the  work  of 
each  agent  has  constant  reference  to  that  of  the  others,  and  is 
not  properly  intelligible  unless  that  connexion  be  kept  in  view. 

The  movements  of  the  air;  the  evaporation  from  land  and 
sea;  the  fall  of  rain,  hail  and  snow;  tbe  flow  of  rivers  and 
gladeis;  tbe  tides,  currents  and  waves  of  the  ocean;  the  growth 
and  decay  of  organized  existence,  alike  on  land  and  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea;— in  short,  the  whole  drde  of  movement,  which  is 
continually  in  progress  upon  tbe  surface  of  our  planet,  are  the 
subjects  now  to  be  examined.  It  is  desirable  to  adopt  some 
general  term  to  embrace  the  whole  of  this  range  of  inquiry.  For 
this  end  the  word  epigene  (Gr.  kwl,  upon)  has  been  suggested  as 
a  convenient  term,  and  antithetical  to  hypogene  (Gr.  Mr6,  under), 
or  subterranean  action. 

A  simple  arrangement  of  this  part  of  Geological  Dynamics  is 
in  three  sections: 

A.  Air. — The  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in  destroying  and 

forming  rocks. 

B.  Water.— Tht  geological  functions  of  the  drculatioo  of 

water  through  the  air  and  between  sea  and  land,  and  the 
action  of  the 
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C.  lift. — The  put  tikcD  by  pUati  u>d  idmib  la  prtmvini. 
dcMiDying  or  nptvdudog  gnlogici]  [omuliool. 

TIk  mmli  doituctive,  reproductive  ud  coniervMivt. 
empleytd  in  describing  the  opentiou  ot  Ibe  epigme  •centi,  do 
BM  nectouily  imply  ihil  uyihing  ukIuI  lo  mui  i>  dstroyed. 
Rproduced  oc  pceierved.  Oa  the  contrary,  the  datiuctive 
acttoD  ol  the  Bimaphere  miy  turn  buien  n>ck  inio  rich  toil, 
■bile  ill  reproductive  eOecli  wmtliraca  lum  rich  land  into 
'  tarren  deiert.  Agiin,  the  conlervativt  influence  of  vegetation 
hu  Kmetima  for  cenluriet  rttliotd  u  barren  morui  wblt 
might  otherwiBc  hive  become  lidi  meadow  or  luiuriaol  wood- 
luid.  The  tern*,  thecelon.  are  used  [n  a  itiiclly  geological 
■eue,  to  deime  Ibe  removal  aud  le-depoulion  ol  mttetiil,  and 
lu  ngency  In  preservlDi  what  Ues  beneath  it. 


(A)  Til  Air. 

As  a  leoloticil  agecic.  the  air  bringa 
eompoaenl  aaiet  and  partly  tnr  its  n 
■eiion  ia  both  chemical  and  niKhanical 
ptobabjy  auinly,  if  not  entirrly.  due 

and  fianiciiUrly  lo  tbe  Eain.  vipoun  ..»  ...h— -w  ._^«..  -.,.^- 
thcaoitlureconuiii*.  DryurKciDito  have litUeoroo appreciable 
InflDencc  in  promoting  ttne  mciiona.  Ai  tlie  changa  in  mieMioD 
■re  liBlbr  to  Ihoae  much  more  ■buadanlly  brought  about  by  nin 
tbeyaredeecribedin  theioHflwinjaectionnnderthediviiioiionraiB. 

Aaoog  Che  more  leeognuablc  meehanleal  cliaags  effected  iq 
the  atnoipliere,  one  of  coniidrnMe  inpoftancc  li  to  be  een  in  the 
neult  of  great  and  rapid  cbangB  ol  lemperatiuv.  Heat  eiqiandt 
iDchii  whue  cold  cnntincta  tbeni.  In  eauntriei  irfth  a  neat  annual 
iwweof  tem;enlBi>,can>idenblediSeult^isi 


I  UaUe  to 'te  little  afkneS'by^ 

_  , aetloo.  which  prevenli  tbc  joinu  i 

S  eloee  and  tight.    In  dry  tropkat  climate 


'srr. 


npid  noFtunial  conlnction  pmducet  a  tlnin  ao  ireit  ■•  to  ni 
fnw  in  ila  influenn  upon  the  Hirface  of  eipoaed  roeln.  dlMnleiimii 
them  into  aand.  or  uudng  them  to  CHck  or  peel  off 
irr^lar  jHeeea.     Dr  LivingAone  found  in  Africa  (ta'S.  •«■ 
long.)  that  aurfacn  of  lock  nhich  during  the  day  were  belli 
■57*  Fahr..  CDokd  u  rapidly  by  ndiamo  at  mglit  that,  u 
wiuin  the  strain  of  contraction,  they  fpiit  aul  thiew^e 
nngnlir  fragments  from  a  lew  nuncca  to  too  or  300  ttr  in 
in  temperate  regions  Ihis  action,  though  much  leas  ptot. 

Mill  makn  itself  fell.     In  these  climata.  however,  and  MiU: — 

hU  latitudes,  somewhat  simibr  results  ate  hroncht  about  by  Irott. 
By  its  motion  in  wind  (he  air  drives  loose  sand  over  rocia,  and  in 
course  of  tirrw  abmdes  and  smoolhca  them.  *'  Desen  poUsh  "  is 
the  name  given  to  the  chancterisiic  luHmHsurface  thus  imparted. 
Hoksaie  said  lo  be  drilled  in  window  riu  at  Cape  Cod  by  the  same 

^_   i.i i  -'enliollowed  out  of  rocks  by  the 

s  of  stone  or  grains  of  saoo  kept 
|s.  and  thus  somellnKS  impeding 

The  reproductive  action  of  the  air  arwea  partly  from  the  ederl 
of  the  cbemitsl  and  mechanical  disintegTstion  involved  in  the 
procesa  of  "  weathering."  and  partly  fnjrn  the  iTansporling  power 
of  wind  and  of  aerial  cnrrenla     The  layer  of  soil,  ivhich  coven  so 

transported  over  the  surface  of  the  laitd  can  hardly  be  rralitetl  in 

In  dry  weather  during  spring,  clouds  of  dusi  m  en 

blown  away  by  wind  from  bnie  fdoughed  fields.     Ii  he 

ksves  of  plinti  and  washed  down  lo  their  roots  I  JM 

goes  Co  increase  the  ioU  below.    In  arid  climate!.  i  ids 

■re  thus  home  along  and  accumulated.    The  re  isat 


wind.  TfuJS .. 

1  uprooting  trees,  and  thus  i 
Dunlry  and  giving  rise  to  th 


the  land,  and  then  w 


twtable  to  the  tame 
(B)  Ifgfer. 


T  in  geological  procenet 
perfSJ™Tn't£  iS!^' The 
St  oTcbe  daily  changes  by 

d  ■ooes.and  linking  under 
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ound  contima  a  gnat  seriea  of  uiilar  iwctions  (here.  It  acta 
ttMtwiaiiy,  by  srauing  isray  loose  miceriali.  and  thus  powerfully 
letting  the  contours  of  the  land  lu  chemical  action  depentfi 
airJy  upon  cbcnicuTeand  proportion  of  t"- *-^ -^--'-    '- 

osnrtis  a  nine  au,  which,  in  addii 

nutans  carbonic  acid,  and  in  minute  pr., 

Bulpfaurie  acid  aad  other  Infredienta.  e^natly  Id 

ij ju.j **— ^'-'"  •'-■MM  aeneially 

, , id  and  organic 

Amed  with  these  ivagei  ~        -     "    - 
'id  whi^t 


he  mortar  of  walls  may  often  be 

ibserved  to  be  slowly  swelUrig  out 
verwon  of  the  Ume  into  sulphate. 

and  dropping  off.  owing  to  the  c« 

CnaC  injury  b  likewise  done  Irm 

a  similar  cause  to  marble  nwau- 

nin.  including  also  thac  of  plants 

and  animals,  to  be  noticed  in  Ibe 

sequel,  is  dencHed  by  t  he  ler^ -' we 

thering."     The  amount  of  decay 

depends  partly  on  conditions  of 

dimal?.  opeciaUy  the  mngt  i 

listure.  htisbt  aliove  the  sea  and 
any  rocks  Gal^  CO  be  saturated 

eiposun  to  prevalent  winda     M 
with  r^n  ancTiapidly  dried  under 

«rm  sun  are  apt  lo  disinlegnte 

pidily.     The  nstureaiwl  progress 

vemed  by  Che  composiiioD  and 

eMure  of  the  rcSks  eapoaed  to 

iable  to  Utile  chenkal  change  f 

L.  t'h^^^  ol  n^i^'Vn 

.est  Ettad  to.reslit  weathe^in^ 

eumplet  of  this  pei^oena. 

durable  mineral  ouani.  thev  are 

^'^.•^Jf."  s.T'"":S  f^r  !'-'.fc:'':?i«*,  »^  "j*^ 

_. .,  _ _  _^__   ..   __. ...J  chis^marka  of  __ 

builders.    Some  rocks,  which  yield  with  comparative  rapidity  to 

lisinlegration  on  their  surface.  This  is  panicuLarly  Ibe  nse  wiib 
HTtaln  calcareous  ncka.^   Umeuone  when  pure  is  wholly  soluble 

In  solution,  and  will  coacinue  lo  dn  in  uncil  the  whale  b  ditsolvcd 
sway.  But  where  a  limestone  is  full  of  impurities,  a  weacheie^ryst 
of  more  or  less  insolubk  panicles  remains  after  the  solucimip  ihe 
calcareous  part  of  the  (Une.  Hence  Che  relative  pucity  of  Kmeitooe* 
may  be^roughly  determined  try  esaninin^ their  wencherH  surfaceL 
where,  if  they  contain  nvch  nnd.  Che  fnina  will  be  seen  projecting 
from  the  oticafeous  matria.  and  srberv,  should  the  rock  be  very 
Eerruginous.  the  yellow  hydrous  pcronlde,  or  ochre,  will  be  found  na 


'nis  the  foss 

mstris  ol  the  rock.    An  eiperlenced  fossil   collKtor  walnlwnn 
search  siell  such  weathered  suilacca.  for  be  of  ten  Sndi  tben,  ddioteljr 
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picked  out  by  the  weather,  minute  and  frail  fonib  vrtiich  are  wholly 
uviaible  on  a  freshly  broken  lurface  of  the  itone.  Many  roclu 
weather  with  a  thick  cnut,  or  even  decay  inward*  for  many  feet  or 
yards.  Basalt,  for  example,  often  shows  a  yelbwish-brown  fer- 
ruginous layer  on  its  suriace,  formed  by  the  converuon  of  its  felspar 
into  kaolin,  and  the  removal  of  its  calcium  silicate  as  carbonate, 
by  the  hydration  of  its  olivine  and  augite  and  their  conversion  into 
serpentine,  or  some  other  hydrous  magnesian  nlicate,  and  by  the 
conversion  of  its  magnetite  into  liroooite.  Granite  sometimes  shows 
in  a  most  remarkable  way  the  distance  to  which  weathering  can 
reach.  It  may  occasionally  be  dug  into  for  a  depth  of  ao  or  30  ft., 
the  quarts  oystals  and  veins  retaining  their  original  positions,  while 
the  felspar  n  completely  kaoliniaed.  It  is  to  the  endlessly  varied 
eflfects  of  weathermg  that  the  abundant  fantastic  shapei  assumed 
by  crags  and  other  rocky  masses  are  due.  Most  varieties  of  rock 
hjvc  their  own  characteristic  modes  of  weathering,  whereby  they 
may  be  recoenixed  even  from  a  distance.  To  some  of  these  features 
reference  will  be  made  in  Part  VIII. 

The  mechanicat  action  of  rain,  which  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
its  chemical  action,  consists  in  washing  off  the  fine  superficial 
partides  of  rocks  which  have  been  corroded  and  loosened  by  the 
process  of  weathering,  and  in  thus  laying  open  fresh  portions  to  the 
same  influences  of  decay.  The  detritus  so  removed  b  partly  carried 
down  into  the  soil  which  is  therebvenrichod,  partly  hcki  in  suspension 
in  the  little  runnels  into  which  tne  rain-drops  nther  as  they  begin 
to  flow  over  the  land,  partly  pushed  downwaras  along  the  surface 
of  sloping  ground.  A  good  deal  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  nearest 
brooks  and  rivers,  which  are  consequently  made  muddy  by  heavy 
rain. 

It  n  natural  that  a  casual  consideration  of  the  subject  should  lead 
to  an  impression  that,  though  the  general  result  of  the  fall  of  rain 
upon  a  land-surface  must  lead  to  some  amount  of  disintegration  and 
lowering  of  that  surface,  the  process  must  be  so  slow  and  slicht  as 
hardly  to  be  considered  of  much  importance  among  geoMgical 
operations.  But  further  attention  will  show  such  an  impression  to 
be  singulariv  erroneous.  It  loses  sieht  of  the  fact  that  a  change 
which  may  be  hardly  appreciable  within  a  human  lifetime,  or  even 
within  the  cbmparattvelv  brief  span  <rf  geological  time  embraced  in 
the  compass  01  human  history,  may  nevertheless  become  gigantic 
in  its  results  in  the  course  01  immensely  protracted  periods.  An 
instructive  lesson  in  the  erosive  action  01  rain  may-  be  found  in  the 
pitted  and  channelled  surface  of  ground  lying  under  the  drip  of  the 
eaves  of  a  cottage.  The  frannenta  of  stone  and  pebbles  of  gravel 
that  form  part  oT the  soil  can  there  be  seen  stickiiig  out  of  the  ground, 
because  being  hard  they  resist  the  impetus  01  the  falling  drops, 
protecting  for  a  time  tne  earth  beneath  them,  while  that  which 
sunrounded  and  covered  them  is  washed  away.  From  this  familiar 
illustration  the  obso-ver  may  advance  throuKh  every  stage  in  the 
disappearance  of  material  iraich  once  coverea  the  surface,  until  he 
comes  to  examples  where  once  continuous  and  thick  sheets  of  solid 
rock  have  been  reduced  to  a  few  fr^menta  or  have  been  entirely 
removed.  Since  the  whole  land  sunaoe  over  which  rain  falls  is 
exposed  to  this  waste,  the  superficial  covering  of  decayed  rock  or 
sod,  as  Hutton  insisted,  is  constantiy,  though  tmpercepubly,  travel- 


places 

ground,  or  from  other  causes,  lain  works  under  great  difficulties, 
the  rate  of  waste  jnay  be  extremely  slow.  In  other  places  it  may 
be  rapid  enough  to  be  appreciable  from  year  to  year.  A  survey  of 
this  department  of  geological  activity  shows  how  unequal  wasting 
by  rain,  combined  with  the  operations  <rf  brooks  ana  rivers,  has 
produced  the  details  of  the  present  relief  of  the  land,  those  tracts 
where  the  destruction  has  been  greatest  forming  hollows  and  valleys, 
othera,  where  it  has  been  less,  rinng  into  ridges  and  hills  (Part  VI 1 1.). 

Rain-action  is  not  merely  destructive,  but  b  accompanied  with 
reproductive  effects,  chief  of  which  b  the  formation  of  scmI.  In 
favourable  situations  it  has  nthered  together  accumulations  of  loam 
and  earth  from  ndghbouruig  higher  ground,  such  as  the  '*  brick- 
earth.'*  "  hcMl,"  and  "  rain-wash^'  of  the  south  of  EngUnd— earthy 
deposit^  sometimes  full  of  angular  stones,  derived  from  the  subaerial 
waste  of  the  rocks  of  the  neignbourhood. 

fl.  Undtrgroumd  Water, — Of  the  rain  which  fslb  upon  the  land 
one  portion  flows  off  into  brooks  and  riven  by  which  the  water  b 
cofRliicted  back  to  the  ocean;  the  brgcr  part,  however,  sinks  into 
the  ground  and  disappears  It  b  thb  Utter  part  which  has  now 
to  be  considered.  Ovier  and  above  the  proportion  of  the  rainfall 
which  b  absorbed  by  living  vegetation  and  oy  the  soQ,  there  b  a 
continual  filtering  down  of  the  water  from  the  surface  into  the  rocks 
that  lie  below,  where  it  partly  lodges  in  pores  and  interstices,  and 
partly  finds  ita  way  into  subterranean  joints  and  fissures,  in  which 
It  performs  an  unoiergroufid  circulation^  and  ultimately  issues  once 
more  at  the  surface  m  the  form  <rf  springs  (f.v.).  In  the  course  <rf 
thb  circulation  the  water  performs  an  Important  geological  task. 
Not  only  carrying  down  with  it  the  substances  which  the  rain  has 
abattacted  from  the  air,  but  obtaining  more  adds  and  organic 
nnttar  from  the  soil,  it  b  enabled  to^effect  chtmkal  changes  in  the 


rocks  underneathj  and  espedally  to  dissolve  limestone  and  other 
calcareous  formations.  So  consicierable  b  the  extent  of  thb  solution 
in  some  places  that  the  qurings  which  come  to  the  surface,  and  begin 
there  to  evaporate  and  lose  some  of  their  carbonic  acid,  contain  more 
dissolved  lime  than  they  can  hold.  They  consequently  deposit  it 
in  the  form  of  calcareous  tuff  or  sinter  (9.V.).  Other  subterranean 
watere  issue  with  a  biige  proportion  of  iron-salts  in  acdution  which 
form  deposits  of  ochre.  The  various  mineral  springs  so  brgely 
made  use  of  for  the  mitigation  or  cure  of  diseases  owe  their  pro- 
perties to  the  various  salts  which  they  have  dissolved  out  of  rocks 
underground.  As  the  result  of  prolonged  subterranean  solution  in 
limestone  districts,  passages  and  caves  (9.V.),  smnetimes  of  great 
width  and  length,  are  formed.  When  these  lie  near  the  surface  their 
roofs  sometimes  fall  in  and  engulf  brooks  and  rivers,  which  then 
flow  for  some  way  underground  until  the  tunneb  conduct  them  back 
again  to  daylight  on  some  lower  ground. 

Besides  its  chemical  activity  water  exerts  among  subterranean 
rocks  a  mechanical  influence  which  leads  to  Imporunt  changes  in 
the  topography  of  the  surface.  In  removing  .tne  mineral  matter, 
either  in  solution  or  as  fine  sediment,  it  sometimes  loosens  the  support 
of  overlying  masses  of  rock  which  may  ultimately  give  way  on  sloping 
ground,  and  rush  down  the  dedivities  in  the  form  of  landslips. 
These  destructive  effects  are  spedally  frequent  on  the  sides  of  valleys 
in  mountainous  countries  ana  on  lines  orsea<liff. 

3.  Brooks  and  Rners, — As  geological  agents  the  running  waten 
on  the  face  of  ^  the  land  play  an  important  part  in  epigene 
changes.  Like  rain  and  springs  they  have  both  a  chemical  and  a 
mechanical  action.  The  latter  receives  most  attention,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly b  the  more  important;  but  the  former  ought  not  to  be 
onutted  m  any  survey  of  the  general  waste  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  water  of  riven  must  possess  the  powera  of  a  chemical  solvent 
like  rain  and  q>rincs,  though  its  actual  work  in  thb  respect  can  be 
less  easily  measureo,  seeing  that  river  water  b  directly  derived  from 


rain  and  sprites,  and  necessarily  contains  in  solution  mineral  sub- 
stances supplied  to  it  by  them  and  not  by  its  own  operatbn.  Never- 
thdess,  it  IS  sometimes  easy  to  prove  that  streams  dissolve  chemically 
the  rocks  of  thdr  channels.  Thus,  in  limestone  dbtricts  tht  htae 
of  the  cliffs  <rf  river  ravines  may  be  found  eaten  away  into  tunnds, 
arches,  and  overhanging  proiections,  presenting  in  thdr  smooth 
surfaces  a  great  contrast  to  the  angular  jointed  faces  of  the  same 
rock,  where  now  exposed  to  the  influence  only  of  the  weather  on  the 
hiffher  parts  of  the  diff. 

The  mrchanical  action  of  riven  connsts  (a)  in  tranqxnting  mjid, 
sand,  gravd  and  blocks  of  stone  from  higher  to  lower  levels:  {k) 
in  uMiig  these  kxise  materials  to  widen  and  deepen  thdr  channels 
by  erosion;  (c)  in  depositing  thdr  load  of  detritus  wherever  possible 
and  thus  to  make  new  geoloncal  formations. 

(a)  Transporting  P0mr.--River>water  b  distinguished  from  that 
of  springs  by  bdng  lem  transparent,  because  it  contains  more  or  less 
mineral  matter  in  suspension,  derived  mainly  from  what  b  washed 
down  by  rain,  or  carried  in  by  brooks,  but  partly  abo  from  the 
abrasion  of  the  water<hanneb  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  riven 
themsdves.  The  progress  of  thb  burden  of  detritus  may  be  instruc- 
tivdy  f<^lowed  from  the  mountain-tributaries  of  a  river  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  main  stream.  In  the  high  grounds  the  water- 
courses may  be  observed  to  be  choked  with  urge  fragments  of  rock 
disencaged  from  the  cliffs  and  crags  on  dther  side.  Traced  downwards 
the  blocKs  are  seen  to  become  gradually  smaller  and  more  rounded. 
They  are  ground  against  each  other,  and  upon  the  rocky  sides  and 
bottom  01  the  channd,  getting  more  and  more  reduced  as  they 
descend,  and  at  the  same  time  abrading  the  rocks  over  or  against 
which  they  are  driven.  Hence  a  great  deal  of  debris  b  proouced, 
and  b  swept  along  by  the  onward  and  downward  movement  of  the 
water.  The  finer  portions,  such  as  mud  and  fine  sand,  are  carried 
in  suqiendon,  and  impart  the  characteristic  turtudity  to  river- 
water;  the  coarser  sand  and  gravd  are  driven  along  the  river- 
bottom.  The  proportion  of  suspended  mineral  matter  has  been 
ascertained  wito  more  or  less  precbbn  for  a  number  of  rivers.  As 
an  illustrative  example  <rf  a  river  drainins  a  vast  area  with  different 
dimatcs,  forms  of  surface  and  geological  structure  the  Mississippi 
may  be  dted.  The  average  proportion  of  sediment  in  its  water  was 
ascertuned  by  Humphreys  and  Abbot  to  be  t^  by  weight  or 
v^  by  volume.  ^  These  engineen  found  that,  in  additkm  to  thb 
suspended  materbl,  coarse  detritus  b  constantly  bdng  pushed 
forward  along  the  bed  of  the  river  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  an 
amount  which  they  estimated  at  about  750,aoo/MO  cubic  ft.  of 
sand,  earth  and  gravd;  they  concluded  that  the  Mississippi  carries 
into  the  gulf  every  year  an  amount  of  mechanically  transported 
sediment  sufficient  to  make  a  prism  one  square  mUe  in  area  and 
a68  ft.  in  height. 

(b)  Escaoaiinf  Power. — It  b  by  means  ct  the  sand,  gravd  and 
stones  irfiich  they  drive  against  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  their 
channds  that  streams  have  hollowed  out  the  beds  in  which  they 
flow.  Not  only  b  the  coarse  detritus  reduced  in  siae  by  the  friction 
of  the  stones  against  each  other,  but,  at  the  same  time,  these  materials 
abrade  the  rocks  against  which  they  are  driven  by  the  current. 
Where,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  bottom  <rf  the  channd.  the  stones 
are  caught  in  eddies,  and  are  kept  whiriing  round  there,  tney  become 
more  and  more  worn  down  themsdvea,  and  at  the  same  time  scour 
out  baaia-ehaped  cavitbs,  or  "  pot-hoica,"  in  the  aolfai  rock  below. 
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The  uneven  bed  of  a  swiftly  flowing^  stream  may  in  this  way  be 
honeycombed  with  such  eroded  basins  which  coalesce  and  thus 
appreciably  lower  the  surface  of  the  bed.  The  steeper  the  channel, 
other  conaitions  being  equal,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  erosion. 
Cjeological  structure  also  affects  thecharactcr  and  rate  of  the  excava* 
tion.  Where  the  rocks  are  so  arranged  as  to  favour  the  formation 
and  persistence  of  a  waterfall,  a  long  chasm  may  be  hollowed  out 
like  that  of  the  Niagara  below  the  falls,  where  a  hard  thick  bed  of 
nearly  flat  limestone  lies  on  softer  and  more  easily  eroded  shales. 
The  utter  are  scooped  out  from  underneath  the  limestone,  which 
from  time  to  time 'breaks  off  in  large  masses  and  the  waterfall 
gradually  retreats  up  stream,  while  the  ravine  is  proportionately 
lengthened.  To  the  excavating  power  of  rivers  the  origin  of  the 
valley  systems  of  the  dry  land  mustoe  mainly  assigned  (see  ra.rt  VIII .  )< 
(c)  Reproduclioe  Power. — ^So  long  as  a  stream  flows  over  a  steep 
declivity  its  velocity  suffices  to  keep  the  sediment  in  suspension, 
but  when  from  any  cause,  such  as  a  diminution  of  slope,  the  velocity 
is  checked,  the  transporting  power  is  lessened  ana  the  sediment 
begins  to  fall  to  the  bottom  and  to  remain  there.  Hence  various 
river-formed  or  "alluvial "  deposits  arc  laid  down.  These  some- 
times cover  considerable  spaces  at  the  foot  of  mountains.  The 
floors  of  valleys  are  strewn  with  detritus,  and  their  level  may  thereby 
be  sensibly  raised.  In  floods  the  ground  inundated  on  cither  side 
of  a  stream  intercepts  some  part  of  the  detritus,  which  is  then  spread 
over  the  flood-plain  and  gradually  heightens  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  stream  continues  to  erode  the  channel,  and  ultimately  is  unable 
to  reach  the  old  flood-plain.  It  consequently  forms  a  new  plain  at 
a  lower  level,  and  thus,  by  degrees,  it  comes  to  be  flanked  on  either 
side  by  a  series  of  successive  terraces  or  platfornis,.each  of  which 
marks  one  of  its  former  levels.  Where  a  river  enters  a  large  body  of 
water  its  current  is  checked.  Some  of  its  sediment  b  consequently 
dropped,  and  by  slow  accumulation  forms  a  delta  (9.0.).  On  land, 
everyi  lake  in  mountain  districts  furnishes  instances  of  this  kind  of 
alluvium.  But  the  most  important  deltas  arc  those  formed  in  the 
sea  at  the  mouths  of  the  larger  rivers  of  the  globe.  Off  many  coast- 
lines the 'detritus  washed  from  the  land  gathers  into  bars,  which 
enclose  long  strips  of  water  more  or  less  complct;cly  separated  from 
the  sea  outside  and  known  as  lagoons.  A  chain  of  such  lagoon- 
barriers  stretches  for  hundreds  of  miles  round  the  Gulf  of  Nlexico 
and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Lakes. — ^These  sheets  of  water,  considered  as  a  whole,  do  not 
belong  to  the  normal  system  of  drainage  on  the  land  whereby  valleys 
are  excavated.  On  the  contrary  they  are  exceptional  to  it;  for 
the  constant  tendency  of  running  water  b  to  fill  them  up,  or  to  drain 
them  by  wearing  dowti  the  barriers  that  contain  them  at  their 
outflow.  Some  of  them  are  referable  to  movements  of  the  terrestrial 
crust  whereby  depressions  arise  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  as  has 
been  noted  suter  earthquakes.  Others  have  arisen  from  solution 
such  as  that  of  rock-salt  or  of  limestone,  the  removal  of  which  by 
underground  water  causes  a  subsidence  of  the  ground  above.  A 
third  type  of  lake-basin  occurs  in  regions  that  are  now  or  have  once 
been  suoject  to  the  erosive  action  of  glaciers  (sec  under  next  sub- 
division. Terrestrial  Ice).  Many  small  lakes  or  tarns  have  been 
caused  by  the  deposit  of  d6brb  across  a  valley  as  by  landslips  or 
moraines.  Considered  from  a  geological  point  of  ^cw,  lakes  perform 
an  important  function  in  re|;ulating  the  drainage  of  the  ground  below 
their  outfall  and  diminishing  the  destructive  effects  of  floods,  in 
filtering  the  water  received  from  their  affluent  streams,  and  in 

Eroviding  undisturbed  areas  of  deposit  in  which  thick  and  extensive 
icustrine  formations  may  be  accumulated.  In  the  inland  basins 
of  some  dry  climates  the  Lakes  are  salt,  owin^  to  excess  of  evaporation, 
and  their  bottoms  become  the  sites  of  chemical  deposits,  partkrularly 
of  chlorides  of  sodium  and  magnesium,  and  calcium  sulphate  and 
carbonate. 

5.  Terrestrial  lu. — Each  of  the  forms  assumed  by  frozen  water 
has  its  own  characteristic  action  in  geological  processes.  Frost  has 
a  powerful  influence  in  breaking  up  damp  soils  and  surfaces  of  stone 
in  the  pores  or  cracks  of  which  moisture  has  lodged.  The  water  in 
freezing  expands,  and  in  so  doing  pushes  asundlcr  the  component 
particles  of^soil  or  stone,  or  widens  the  space  between  the  walls  of 
joints  or  crevices.  When  the  ice  melts  tne  loosened  grains  remain 
apart  ready  to  be  washed  away  by  rain  or  blown  off  by  wind,  while 
by  the  widening  of  joints  large  Blocks  of  rock  are  detached  from 
the  faces  of  clills.  Where  rivers  or  lakes  are  frozen  over  the  ice 
exerts  a  marked  pressure  on  their  banks;  and  when  it  breaks  up 
large  sheets  of  it  are  driven  ashore,  pushing  up  quantities  of  gravel 
and  stones  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  piling  up  of  the  dis- 
rupted ice  against  obstructions  in  rivers  ponds  back  the  water,  and 
often  leads  to  destructive  floods  when  tlie  ice  barriers  break.  Where 
the  ice  has  formed  round  boulders  in  shallow  water,  or  at  the  bottom 
("  anchor-ice  "),  it  may  lift  these  up  when  the  frost  gives  way, 
and  may  transport  them  for  some  distance.  Ice  formed  in  the 
atmosphere,  ana  descending  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  hail,  often 
causes  great  destruction  to  vegetation  and  not  infrcouently  to 
animal  life.  Where  the  frozen  moisture  reaches  the  earth  as  snow, 
it  serves  to  protect  rock,  soil  and  vegetation  from  the  effects  of 
frost;  but  on  sloping  ground  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  destructive 
avalanches  or  landslips,  while  indirectly,  by  its  rapid  melting,  it 
may  cause  serious  floods  in  rivers. 

But  the  most  striking  geological  work  performed  by  terrcftrial 


ice  u  that  achieved  by  ^adera  (9.*.)  and  ice-sheets^  These  vast 
masses  of  moving  ice,  when  they  descend  from  mountains  where  the 
steeper  rocks  are  clear  of  snow,  receive  on  their  surface  the  di6bris 
detached  by  frost  from  the  declivities  above,  and  bear  these  materials 
to  lower  leveb  or  to  the  sea.  Enormous  quantities  of  rock-ruUsisli 
are  thus  transponed  in  the  Alps  and  other  hi^h  roountun  ranges. 
When  the  ice  retreats  the  boulders  carried  by.  it  are  dropped  where 
it  melts,  and  left  there  as  memoriab  of  the  former  extension  ci  the 
glaciers.  Evidence  of  thb  nature  proves  the  much  under  extent  of 
the  Alpine  ice  at  a  comparatively  recent  ^peological  date.  It  can 
also  be  shown  that  detritus  from  bcandinavia  has  been  ice-borne  to 
the  south-east  of  England  and  far  into  the  heart  of  Europe. 

The  ice,  by  means  of  grains  of  sand  and  pieces  of  stone  which  it 
drags  along,  scores,  scratches  and  polishes  the  surfaces  of  rock 
underneath  it,  and,  in  thb  way,  produces  the  abundant  fine  sediment 
that  gives  the  characteristic  milky  appearance  to  the  rivers  that 
issue  from  the  lower  ends  of  glaciers.  By  such  long-continued 
attrition  the  rocks  are  worn  down,  portions  ch  them  of  smtcr  nature, 
or  where  the  ice  acts  with  especial  vigour,  are  hoUowed  out  into 
cavities  which,  on  the  disai^earance  of  the  ice,  may  be  filled  with 
water  and  become  tarns  or  lakes.  Rocks  over  which  laod-ke  has 
passed  are  marked  by  a  peculiar  smooth,  flowing  outline,  which 
forms  a  contrast  to  the  more  rugged  surface  produced  by  or£iury 
weath^ng.  .They  are  covered  with  groovii^s,  which  range  from 
the  finest  striae  leit  by  sharp  grains  of  sand  to  deep  ruts  ground  out 
by  blocks  of  stone.  The  trendof  these  nuuldngs  shows  tl^  direction 
in  which  the  ice  flowed.  By  their  evidence^the  posttkm  and  move- 
ment of  former  glaciers  in  countries  from  which  the  ice  has  entirely 
vanished  may  be  deariv  determined  (see  Glacial  Period). 

6.  The  Sea. — The  physical  features  of  the  sea  are  diarassed  in 
separate  articles  (see  Ocean  and  Oceanography).  The  sea  must 
be  regarded  as  the  great  re^lator  of  temperature  and  climate  over 
the  globe,  and  as  thus  exertinga  profound  influence  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  plant  and  animal  life.  Its  distinctly  geological  work  b  partly 
erosive  and  partly  reproductive.  As  an  eroding  agent  it  must  to 
some  extent  effect  chemical  decompositions  in  Uie  rocks  and  sedi- 
ments over  which  it  spreads;  but  these  chan|;es  have  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  studied.  Undoubtedly,  its  chief  destructive  power 
is  of  a  mechanical  kind,  and  arises  from  the  action  of  its  waves  ia 
beatin^f  upon  shore-dtffs.  By  the  alternate  compresakm  and 
expansion  of  the  air  in  crevices  of  the  rocks  on  which  heavy  breakns 
fall,  and  by  the  hydraulic  pressure  which  these  masses  <x  sea-water 
exert  on  the  walls  of  the  fissures  into  which  they  rush,  lax^e  masses 
of  rock  are  loosened  and  detached,  and  caves  rikI  tunnieis  are  drilled 
along  the  base  of  aea-cliffs.  Probably  still  more  efficacious  are  the 
blows  of  the  loose  shingle,  which,  caught  up  and  huricd  forward  by 
the  waves,  falb  with  great  force  upon  the  shore  rocks,  battling 
them  as  with  a  kind  ojf  artillery  until  they  are  worn  away.  The 
smooth  surfaces  of  the  rocks  within  reach  of  tlM  waves  oontiasted 
with  their  anmilar  forms  above  that  limit  bear  witness  to  the  amount 
of  waste,  whue  the  rounded  forms  of  the  boulders  and  shingle  show 
that  they  too  are  being  continually  reduced  in  size.  Thus  the  sea, 
by  its  action  on  the  coasts,  produces  much  sediment,  which  b  swept 
away  by  its  waves  and  currents  and  strewn  over  its  floor.  Besides 
this  material,  it  b  constantly  recdving  the  fine  silt  and  sand  carried 
down  by  rivers.  As  the  floor  of  the  ocean  b  thus  the  final  receptacle 
for  the  waste  of  the  land,  it  becomes  the  chief  era  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  for  the  accumulation  of  new  stratified  formations.  And 
such  has  been  one  of  its  great  functions  nnce  the  be^ning  ci 
geological  time,  as  b  proved  by  the  rocks  that  form  the  visible  part 
of  the  earth's  crust,  and  consist  in  great  part  of  marine  deposits. 
Chemical  precipitates  take  place  more  especially  in  enclosed  parts 
of  the  sea,  where  concentration  of  the  water  by  evaporation  can  take 
place,  and  where  layers  <A,  sodium  chloride,  calcium  sulphate  and 
carbonate,^  and  other  salts  are  laid  down.  But  the  chid  marine 
accumulations  are  of  detrital  origin.  Near  the  land  and  for  a  variable 
distance  extending^  sometimes  to  200  or  300  m.  from  shore  the 
deposits  consist  chiefly  of  sediments  derived  from  the  waste  of  tht 
land,  the  finer  silts  being  transported  farthest  from  their  source. 
At  greater  depths  and  distances  the.ocean  floor  recdves  a  slow  deposit 
of  cxccedin};iy  fine  clay,  which  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  pumice  and  volcanic  dust  from  insular  or  sub- 
marine volcanoes.  Wide  tracts  of  the  bottom  are  covered  with 
various  forms  of  ooze  derived  from  the  accumulation  of  the  remains 
of  minute  organbms, 

Vv'/  i^tje* 

Among  the  agents  by  which  geological  changes  are  carried  on 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  living  organbms  must  be  enumerated. 
Both  plants  and  animals  co-operate  with  the  inorganic  agents  in 

Eromoting  the  degradation  of  the  land.  In  some  cases,  on  the  other 
and,  they  protect  rocks  from  decay,  while,  by  the  accumulation  d 
their  remains,  they  give  rise  to  extensive  formations  both  upon  the 
land  and  in  the  sea.  Their  operations  may  hence  be  descnbed  as 
alike  destructive,  conservative  and  reproductive.  Under  thb  head- 
ing also  the  influence  of  Man  as  a  geolMpcal  ajgent  deserves  notice. 

7a}  Plants. — Vegetation  promotes  the  dbintegration  of  rocks  and 
soil  in  the  following  ways:  (i)  By  keeping  the  surfaces  of  stone 
moist,  and  thus  promoting  both  roecnanical  and  chemical  dissolution, 
as  is  especially  shown  by  liverworts,  mosses  and  other  moisture- 
loving  planta.    (2)  By  producing  through  their  decay  carbonic  Rud 
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oonsidentioii  first.  They  poaieas  a  number  of  stnictuxes  which 
belong  to  the  oripnal  conditions  in  which  they  were  accumulated. 
They  present  in  addition  other  structures  which  have  been  super- 
induced upon  them,  and  which  they  share  with  the  unstratified 
or  igneous  rocks. 

I.  OUGXMAL  StKUCTUBZS 

(a)  Stratified  Rocks. — This  extensive  and  important  series  is 
above  all  distinguished  by  possessing  a  prevailing  stratified 
arrangement.  Their  materials  have  been  bdd  down  in  laminae, 
layers  and  strata,  or  beds,  pdnting  generally  to  the  intermittent 
dq>08ition  of  the  sediments  of  which  th^  consist.  As  this 
stratification  was,  as  a  rule,  originally  nearly  or  quite  horizontal, 
it  serves  as  a  base  from  which  to  measure  any  subsequent  dis- 
turbance which  the  rocks  have  undergone.  The  occurrence  of 
false-bedding,  i.e,  bands  of  inclined  layers  between  the  normal 
planes  of  stratification,  does  not  form  any  real  exception;  but 
indicates  the  action  of  shifting  currents  whereby  the  sediment 
was  transported  and  thrown  down.  Other  important  records  of 
the  oripjial  conditions  of  deposit  are  supplied  by  ripple-marks, 
sun-cracks,  rain-prints  and  concretions. 

From  the  nature  of  the  mattfial  further  light  is  cast  on  theeeo- 
graphical  conditions  in  which  the  strata  were  accumulated.  Thus, 
oonglomeFates  indicate  the  |>roximity  of  dd  sboie-lines,  sandstones 
mark  deposits  in  comparatively  ahallow  water,  clays  and  shales 
point  to  the  tranquil  accumulation  of  fine  silt  at  a  greater  depth 
and  further  from  land,  while  fossiliferous  limestones  b^  witness  to 
clearer  water  in  which  organums  flourished  at  some  distance  from 
deposiu  of  sand  and  mud.  A{^n,  the  alternation  of  different  kinds 
of  sediment  suggests  a  variability  in  the  conditions  of  deposition, 
such  as  a  shiftins;  of  the  sediment-bearing  currents  and  of  the  areas 
of  muddy  and  clear  water.  A  thick  group  of  conformable  strata, 
that  w,  a  aeries  <rf  deposits  which  show  no  discordance  in  their 
stratificadon.  may  usually  be  regarded  as  having  been  laid  down  on 
a  sea-floor  that  was  gently  sinking.  Here  and  there  evidence  is 
obtainable  of  the  limits  or  of  the  progress  6f  the  subsidence  by  what 
is  called  "  overlap."  Of  the  absolute  length  oi  time  represented  by 
any  strata  or  groups  of  strata  no  satisfactory  estimates  can  yet  be 
formed.  Certain  general  conclusions  may  mdeed  be  drawn,  and 
comparisons  may  be  made  between  different  series  of  rocks.  Sand- 
stones full  of  false-bedding  were  probably  accumulated  moreYapidly 
than  finely-laminated  shaws  or  clays.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  certain 
Carboniferous  formations  to  find  coniferous  and  other  trunks  em- 
bedded in  sandstone.  Some  of  these  trees  seem  to  have  been  carried 
along  and  to  have  sunk,  their  heavier  or  root  end  touching  the 
bottom  and  their  upper  end  slanting  upward  in  the  direction  of  the 
current,  exactly  as  m  the  case  of  the  snags  of  the  Misst^ppL  In 
other  cases  the  trees  have  been  submerged  while  still  in  their  positions 
of  growth.  The  continuous  deposit  of  sand  at  last  rose  above  the 
level  of  the  trunks  and  buried  them.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  rate 
of  deposit  must  have  been  sometimes  sufiiciently  rapid  to  allow 
sand  to  accumulate  to  a  depth  of  30  ft.  or  more  before  the  decay 
of  the  wood.  Modern  instances  are  known  where,  under  certain 
circumstances,  submerged  trees  may  last  for  some  centuries,  but 
even  the  most  durable  must  decay  In  what,  after  all,  is  a  brief  space 
of  geological  time.  Since  continuous  layers  of  the  same  kind  of 
deposit  suggest  a  persistence  of  geological  conditions,  while  numerous 
alternations  of  aifferent  kinds  of  sedimentary  matter  point  to 
vicissitudes  or  alternations  of  conditions,  it  ma^^  be  suppmed  that 
the  time  represented  by  a  given  thickness  of  similar  strata  was  less 
than  that  shown  by  the  same  thickness  of  dissimilar  strata,  because 
the  changes  needed  to  bring  new  varieties  of  sediment  into  the  area 
of  deposit  would  usually  require  the  lapse  of  some  time  for  their 
completion.  But  this  conclusion  may  often  be  erroneous.  It  will 
be  best  supported  when,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  rocks.^  wide 
variations  m  the  character  of  the  water-bottom  can  be  established. 
Thus  a  sroup  of  shales  followed  by  a  fossiliferous  limestone  would 
almost  always  mark  the  lapse  of  a  much  longer  period  than  an  equal 
depth  of  sandy  strata.  A  thick  mass  of  limestone,  made  up  <A 
organic  remains  which  lived  and  died  upon  the  spot,  and  whose 
remains  are  crowded  together  generation  above  generation,  must 
have  demanded  many  yeara  or  centuries  for  its  formation. 

But  in  all  speculations  of  this  kind  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
length  of  time  represented  by  a  given  depth  of  strata  b  not  to  be 
estimated  merely  from  their  thickness  or  lithological  character. 
The  interval  between  the  deposit  of  two  successive  laminae  of  shale 
may  have  been  as  long  as,  or  even  longer  than,  that  required  for 
the  formation  qf  one  of  the  laminae.  In  like  manner  the  interval 
needed  for  the  transition  from  one  stratum  or  kind  of  strata  to 
another  may  often  have  been  more  than  equal  to  the  time  reauired 
for  the  formation  of  the  strau  on  either  side.  But  the  relative 
chronological  importance  of  the  bare  or  lines  in  the  geological 
record  can  seldom  be  satisfactorily  discussed  merely  on  lithological 
grounds.    This  must  mainly  be  deckled  on.tfae  evidence  of  organic 


remains,  as  shown  in  Part  VI.,  where  the  sroupiag  of  the  stmtlied 
rocks  into  formations  and  systems  is  desomed. 

(jb)  Igneous  Rocks. — ^As  part  of  the  earth's  cnist  these  xods 
present  characters  by  which  they  are  strongly  differentiated 
from  the  stratified  series.  While  the  broad  petrographical 
distinctions  of  their  several  varieties  remain  persistent,  they 
present  sufficient  local  variations  of  type  to  point  to  the  existence 
of  what  have  been  called  petrographic  provinces,  in  each  of 
which  the  eruptive  masses  are  connected  by  a  general  family 
relationship,  differing  more  or  less  from  that  of  a  neighbouring 
province.  In  each  region  presenting  a  long  chronological  series 
of  eruptive  rocks  a  petrographical  sequence  can  be  tracocl,  which 
is  observed  to  be  not  absolutely  the  same  everywhere,  though  its 
general  features  may  be  peisbtenL  The  earliest  manifestations 
cS.  eruptive  material  in  any  district  appear  to  have  been  most 
frequently  of  an  intermediate  type  between  add  and  basic, 
passing  thence  into  a  thoroughly  add  series  and  ocmduding 
with  an  effusion  of  basic  materiaL 

Considered  as  part  of  the  architectuxe  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
igneous  rocks  are  conveniently  divisible  into  two  great  series: 
(x)  those  bodies  of  material  which  have  been  Iniected  into  the 
crust  and  have  solidified  there,  and  (s)  those  whidi  have  readied 
.the  surface  and  have  been  ejected  there,  other  in  a  molten  state 
as  lava  or  in  a  fragmental  form  as  dust,  ashes  and  scoriae.  The 
first  of  these  divisions  rq>resents  the  plutonic,  intrusive  or 
subsequent  phase  of  eruptivity;  the  second  marics  the  volcanic, 
intersUatified  or  contemporaneous  phase. 

t.  The  plutonic  or  intrunve  rocks,  which  have  been  forced  bto 
the  crust  and  have  consolidated  there,  present  a  wide  range  of  texture 
from  the  most  coarse-grained  granites  to  the  most  penect  natural 
glass.  Seeing  that  they  have  usually  cooled  with  extreme  slowness 
underground,  they  are  as  a  general  rule  more  largely  crystalline 
than  the  volcanic  series.  The  form  assumed  by  each  indiwiiial 
body  of  intrusive  material  has  depended  upon  the  shape  of  tlw  space 
into  which  it  has  been  injected,  and  where  It  has  cooled  and  become 
solid.  Thb  shape  has  been  determined  by  the  local  structoie  of 
the  earth's  crust  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  energy  of  the  eruptive 
force  on  the  other.    It  offen  a  convenient  basb  tor  the  -'-    "      * 


of  the  intruuve  rocks,  which,  as  part  of  the  framework  of  the  cnm, 
may^  thus  be  grouped  according  to  the  shape  of  the  cavity  which 
received  them,  as  bosses,  sills,  dikes  and  necics. 

Bosses,  or  stocks,  are  the  brgest  and  most  shapeless  extravasatJont 
of  erupted  materiaL  They  include  the  great  bodies  of  granite  which, 
in  most  countries  of  the  world,  have  risen  for  many  miles  through 
the  stratified  formations  and  have  altered  the  rocks  around  tbos 
by  contact-metamorphism.  ^Is,  or  intrusive  sheets,  are  bed-IOce 
masses  which  have  been  thrust  between  the  planes  of  sedimentary 
or  even  of  igneous  rocks.  The  term  laccolite  has  been  applied  to 
sills  which  are  connected  with  bosses.  Intrusive  sheets  are  dis- 
ringuishable  from  true  contemporaneously  intercalated  lavas  by  not 
keeping  always  to  the  same  platform,  but  breaking  acroas  and 
altering  the  contiguous  strata^  and  by  the  doseness  oitheir  texture 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  contq:uous  rocks,  which,  being 
cold,  chilled  the  molten  material  and  caused  it  to  consoBdate  on  its 
outer  margins  m(»e  rapidly  than  in  its  interior.  Dikes  or  veins 
are  vertical  walls  or  ramifying  branches  of  intrusive  material  which 
has  consolidated  in  fissures  or  irregular  ddts  of  thte  crust.  Necks 
are  volcanic  chimneys  which  have  been  filled  up  with  erupted 
material^  and  have  now  been  expo&oA  at  the  surface  after  prdonged 
denudation  has  removed  not  only  the  superficial  volcanic  masses 
originally  associated  with  them,  but  also  more  or  less  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  vents.  Plutonic  rocks  do  not  present  evidence  of  their 
precise  geological  age.  All  that  can  be  certainly^  affirmed  from 
them  is  that  they  must  be  younger  than  the  rocks  into  which  they 
have  been  introoed.  From  their  internal  structure,  however,  and 
from  the  evidence  of  the  rocks  associated  with  them,  some  move  or 
less  definite  conjectures  may  be  made  as  to  the  limits  of  time  within 
which  they  were  probably  injected. 

2.  The  interstratified  or  volcanic  series  is  of  spedal  importance 
In  gedogy,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  records  of  volcanic  action 
during  the  past  history  of  the  globe.  It  was  pointed  out  in  Pan  L 
that  while  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  and  in  the  bcsianing  of  the 
19th  century  much  attention  was  paid  by  Huttoo  and  hb  followers 
to  the  proofs  of  intraaon  afforded  by  what  they  called  the  *'  un* 
eropted  lavas  '*  within  the  earth's  crust,  these  observers  lost  sight 
of  the  possibility  that  some  of  these  rocln  might  have  been  erupted 
at  the  surface,  and  might  thus  be  chronides  of  vokanic  action  in 
former  geological  periods.  It  b  not  always  posnble  to  satisfactorily 
discriminate  between  the  two  types  of  contemporaneously  inter* 
calated  and  subsequently  injected  material,  out  rocks  of  the 
former  type  have  not  broken  into  or  involved  the  overiying  stnta| 
and  they  are  usually  marked  by  the  characteristic  structures  of 
superficial  lavaa  and  by  their  assocbtion  with  volcanic  tnffa    By 
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means  of  the  evidence  which  they  ■u|>ply.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  volcanic  action  has  been  manifested  in  the  globe  since  the 
earliest  geological  periods.  In  the  British  Isle^  for  eitarople,  the 
volcanic  reconl  is  remarkably  full  for  the  long  series  of  ages  from 
Cambrian  to  Permian  time,  and  again  for  the  older  Tertiary  period. 

a.   Subsequently  induced  Stkuctuies 

After  their  accumulation,  whether  as  stratified  or  eruptive 
maaacs,  all  kinds  of  rocks  have  been  subject  to  various  changes, 
and  have  acquired  in  consequence  a  variety  of  superinduced 
structures.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  part  <A  this  article 
dealing  with  dynamical  geology  that  one  of  the  most  important 
forms  of  energy  in  the  evolution  of  geological  processes  is  to  be 
found  in  the  movements  that  take  place  within  the  crust  of  tbe 
earth.  Some  of  these  movements  are  so  slight  as  to  be  only 
recognizable  by  means  of  delicate  instruments;  but  from  this 
inferior  limit  they  range  up  to  gigantic  convulsions  by  which 
mountain-chains  are  upheaved,  llie  crust^must  be  regarded  as 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  strain,  and  its  component  materiab  are 
therefore  subject  to  all  the  effects  which  flow  from  that  condition. 
It  is  the  one  great  object  of  the  geotectonic  division  of  geology  to 
study  the  structures  which  have  been  developed  in  consequence 
of  earth-movements,  and  to  discover  from  this  investigation  the 
nature  of  the  processes  whereby  the  rocks  of  the  crust  have  been 
brought  into  the  condition  and  the  positions  in  which  we  now 
find  them.  The  details  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  separate 
articles  descriptive  of  each  of  the  technical  terms  applied  to  the 
several  kinds  of  superinduced  struaures.  All  that  need  be 
offered  here  is  a  general  outline  connecting  the  Several  portions 
of  the  subject  together. 

One  of  the  roost  univenal  of  these  later  stfuctures  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  divisional  planes,  usually  vertical  or  highly  Inclined,  by  iriiicb 
rocks  aie  split  mto  quadran^lar  or  irregularly  shaped  blocks. 
To  these  planes  the  name  of  joints  has  been  ^iven.  They  are  of 
prime  importance  from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  seeing  that  the 
art  <rf  Quafryini  consists  mainly  in  detectins  ana  making  proper 
use  of  tnem.  Ineir  abundance  m  all  kinds  01  rocks,  from  those  of 
recent  date  up  to  those  of  the  highest  antiquity,  affords  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  strains  which  the  terrestrial  crust  has  suffered. 
They  have  arisen  sometimes  from  tension,  such  as  that  caused  bv 
contraction  from  the  dryixig  and  oonsolidatioo  of  an  aqueous  sedi- 
ment  or  from  the  cooling  oia  molten  mass;  sometimes  from  toruon 
during  movements  of  the  crust. 

Although  the  stmtified  rocks  were  originally  deposited  in  a  more 
or  less  nearly  horiaonul  position  on  the  floor  of  the  sea.  where  now 
visible  00  the  dry  land  they  are  sddom  found  to  have  retained  their 
flatness.  On  tM  contrary,  they  are  seen  to  have  been  generally 
tilted  up  at  various  angles^  sometimes  even  placed  on  end  (crop, 
dip,  strflce).  When  a  sufficiently  huge  area  of  ground  is  exainined, 
the  inclination  into  viiich  the  strata  have  been  thrown  may  be 
observed  not  to  continue  far  in  the  same  direction,  but  to  turn  over 
to  the  opposite  or  another  quarter.  It  can  then  be  seen  that  in 
reality  the  rocks  have  been  thrown  into  undulations.  From  the 
lowest  and  flattest  arches  where  the  departure  from  horiaontality 
may  be  only  trifling,  every  step  may  be  followed  up  to  intense 
curvature,  where  the  strata  have  been  romprtsscd  ana  plicated  as 
if  they  had  been  piles  of  soft  carpets  (anticline,  syncline,  monocline, 
geo-anticline,  geo-syncline,  isochnal,  plication,  .curvature,  qua^qua- 
versal).  It  has  further  happened  abundantly  all  over  the  surface  of 
tbe  Kwbe  that  relief  from  intemalstrain  in  the  crust  has  been  obtained 
by  fracture,  and  the  consequent  subddence  oc  dlevation  of  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  fissure.  The  differential  movement  between  the 
two  sides  may  be  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  feeblest  dislocation, 
but  in  the  extreme  cases  it  may  amount  to  many  thousand  feet 
(fault,  fissure,  dislocatMn,  hade,  dickenskles).    The  great  faults  in  a 


country  aie  among  its  most  important  stmctuial  features,  and  as 


they  not  infrequently  continue  to  be  lihcs  of  weakness  in  the  crust 
along  which  sudden  slipping  may  from  time  to  time  take  plaoe,  they 
become  the  lines  of  origin  of  earthquakes.  The  Sao  Francisco 
earthquake  of  1906,  already  dted,  affords  a  memorable  iUustiatioo 
of  this  coaoexioa.' 

It  is  in  a  great  mountain-chain  that  the  extzaonlinary  oompUca- 
tioo  of  plicated  and  faulted  structures  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  can 
be  most  impressively  beheld.  The  combinatkm  of  overturned  fokb 
with  rupture  has  been  already  referred  to  as  a  characteristic  feature 
in  tbe  Alps  (Part  IV.).  The  gigantk  folds  have  in  many  places  been 
poshed  over  each  other  so  as  to  lie  almost  flat,  while  the  upper  limb 
has  not  infrequently  been  driven  for  many  miles  beyond  tlie  lower 
by  a  rupture  along  the  axis.  In  this  way  successive  slices  of  a  thick 
series  01  fonnatioas  have  been  carried  northwards  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Alps,  and  have  been  piled  so  abnormally  above  each 
other  that  some  of  their  oldest  members  recur  several  times  on 
diffceest  thniac-pbnes,  the  whole  beiqg  nadeilain  by  Tertiary 


strata  (see  Alm).  Further  proof  of  the  colossal  compression  to 
which  the  rocks  have  been  subjected  is  afforded  by  their  intense 
crumpling  and  corrugation,  and  by  the  abundantly  faulted  and 
crushed  condition  to  which  they  have  been  reduced.  Similar 
evidence  as  to  stresses  in  the  terrestrial  crust  and  the  important 
changes  which  they  produce  among  the  roclcs  may  also  be  obtained 
on  a  smaller  scale  in  many  non-mountainous  countries. 

Another  marked  result  of  the  compression  of  the  terrestrial  crust 
has  been  induced  in  some  rocks  by  the  production  of  the  fissile 
structure  which  iM  typically  shown  in  roofing-slate  (cleavage). 
Closely  connected  with  this  internal  rearrangement  has  been  the 
development  of  microscopic  microlites  or  ciystals  ^rutile,  mica,  Ac) 
in  argillaceous  slates  which  were  undoubtcoly  originally  fine  marine 
mud  and  silt.  From  this  incipient  form  of  metamorphism  successive 
stages  may  be  traced  through  the  various  kinds  of  argillite  and 
phyllite  into  mica-schiat,  and  thence  into  more  crystalline  gneissoid 
varieties  (foliation,  slate,  mica-schist,  gneiss).  The  Alps  afford 
excellent  illustrations  of  these  transformations. 

The  fissures  produced  in  the  crust  are  sometimes  clean,  sharply 
defined  divisional  planes,  tike  cracks  across  a  pane  of  glass.  Much 
more  usually,  however,  the  rocks  on  either  side  have  b^  bn^en  up 
by  the  friction  of  movement,  and  the  fault  is  marloed  by  a  variable 
breadth  of  this  broken  material. .  Sometimes  the  walls  have  separated 
and  molten  rock  has  risen  from  below  and  solidified  between  them 
as  a  dike.  Occasionally  the  fissures  have  opened  to  the  surface, 
and  have  been  filled  in  from  above  with  detritus,  as  in  the  sandstone- 
dikes  of  Colorado  and  California.  In  mineral  districts  the  fissures 
have  been  filled  with  various  q>an  and  ores,  forming  what  are  known 
as  mineral  veins. 

Where  one  series  of  rocks  is  covered  by  another  without  any 
break  or  discordance  in  the  stratification  tney  are  said  to  be  con- 
formable. But  where  the  older  series  has  been  tilted  up  or  vinbly 
denuded  before  bein^  oveiiaiU  b]f  the  younger,  the  latter  w  termed 
unconformable.  This  relation  is  one  of  tht  greatest  value  in 
structural  geology,  for  it  marks  a  gap  in  the  geolopcal  record,  which 
may  repfceent  a  vast  lapse  of  time  not  there  reoonied  by  strata. 

Past  VL— Paiaeont(kx)gxc&l  Geolooy 

This  division  of  the  science  deals  with  foanls,  or  the  tnoei 
of  plants  and  animals  preserved  in  the  rockA  of  the  earth's  crust, 
and  endeavours  to  gather  from  them  information  as  to  the  Ustoiy 
of  the  ^be  and  its  inhabitants.  Tbe  term  "  fossQ  "  (Lat. 
fossUis,  from  fodere,  to  dig  up),  meaning  literally  anything 
"  dug  up,"  was  fonneriy  applied  indiscriminately  to  any  mineral 
substance  taken  out  of  the  earth's  crust,  whether  organized  or 
not.  Since  the  time  of  Lamarck,  however,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  has  been  restricted,  so  as  to  include  only  the  remains  or 
traces  of  plants  and  animals  preserved  in  any  natural  formation 
whether  bard  rock  or  siq>erficial  deposit.  It  includes  not  merely 
the  petrified  structures  of  organisms,  but  whatever  was  directly 
connected  with  or  produced  by  these  organisms.  Thus  the 
resin  which  was  exuded  from  trees  of  long-perished  forests 
is  as  mudi  a  fossil  as  any  portion  of  the  stem,  leaves,  flowers 
or  fruit,  and  in  some  respects  is  even  more  valuable  to  the 
geologbt  than  man  determinable  remains  of  its  parent  trees, 
because  it  has  often  preserved  in  admirable  perfection  the  insects 
which  flitted  about  in  the  woodlands.  The  burrows  and  trails 
of  a  worm  preserved  in  sandstone  and  shale  daun  recognition  as 
foesib,  and  indeed  are  commonly  the  only  indications  to  be  met 
with  of  the  existence  of  annelid  life  among  old  geological  forma- 
tions. The  droppings  of  fishes  and  reptiles,'  called  coprolites, 
are  excellent  fossils,  and  tell  their  tale  as  to  the  presence  and 
food  of  vertebrate  life  in  andent  waters.  The  little  ag^utinated 
cases  of  the  caddis-worm  remain  as  fossils  in  formations  from 
wBdi,  perdiance,  most  other  traces  of  life  may  have  passed 
away.  Nay,  the  very  handiwork  of  man,  when  preserved  in 
any  natuial  manner,  is  entitled  to  tank  among  foaaib';  as 
where  his  fUnt-implements  have  been  dropped  into  the  pre- 
historic, gravels  of  river-valleys  or  where  hb  canoes  have  b^en 
buried  in  the  sUt  of  lake-bottoms. 

A  study  of  the  land'surfaoes  and  aea-floon  of  the  present  time 
shows  that  there  are  so  many  chances  a^nst  the  conservation 
of  the  remains  of  either  terrestrial  or  marine  animals  and  plants 
that  if.asisprobaMe,  the  same  conditions  existed  in  former  geological 
periods,  we  should  regard  the  occurrence  of  ocgank  remains  among 
the  stratified  formations  of  the  earth's  crust  as  generally  the  result 
of  various  fortunate  accidents. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  Cfaanoes  for  the  preservation 
of  remains  of  the  pcesent  fauna  and  flora  of  a  country.  The  surface 
of  the  land  may  be  densely  clothed  with  forest  and  abundantly 
peopled  with  ammal  life    But  the  trees  die  and  mouMer  into  soil. 
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The  animals,  too,  disappear,  generation  after  generation,  and  leave 
few  or  no  perceptible  traces  of  their  existence.  If  we  were  not  aware 
from  autnentic  records  that  central  and  northern  Europe  were 
covered  with  vast  forests  at  the  be^nning  of  our  era,  how  could  we 
know  this  fact?  What  has  become  of^  the  herds  of  wild  oxen,  the 
bears,  wolves  and  other  denizens  of  primeval  Europe?  How  could 
we  prove  from  the  examination  of  tne  surface  soil  of  any  country 
that  those  creatures  had  once  abounded  ther^  The  conditions  for 
the  preservation  of  any  relics  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  a  ter* 
restrial  surface  must  obviously  be  always  exceptional.  They  arc 
supplied  only  where  the  organic  remains  can  be  protected  from  the 
air  and  superficial  decay.  Hence  they  may  be  observed  in  (i)  the 
deposits  on  the  floors  <a  lakes;  (3)  in  peat-mosses;  (3)  in  deltas  at 
river-mouths;  and  (4)  under  the  stalagmite  of  caverns  in  limestone 
districts.  But  in  these  and  other  favourable  plaoes  a  mere  infinitesi- 
mal fraction  of  the  fauna  or  flora  of  a  land-surface  is  likely  to  be 
entombed  or  preserved. 

In  the  second  place,  although  in  the  sea  the  conditions  for  the 
preservation  of  organic  remains  arc  in  many  respects  more  favourable 
than  on  land,  they  are  apt  to  be  frustratea  by  many  adverse  circum- 
stances. ^  While  the  level  of  the  land  remains  «tationary,  there  can 
be  but  little  effective  entombment  of  marine  organisms  in  littoral 
deposits;  for  only  a  limited  accumulation  of  sediment  will  be  formed 
until  subsidence  of  the  sea-floor  takes  place.  In  the  trifling  beds  of 
sand  or  gravel  thrown  up  on  a  stationary  shore,  only  the  harder  and 
more  durable  forms  of  life,  such  as  gastropods  and  lamellibranchs. 
which  can  withstand  the  triturating  effects  of  the  beach  waves,  are 
likely  to  remain  uneffaced. 

Below  tide-marks,  along  the  margin  of  the  land  where  sediment 
is  gradually  deposited,  the  conditions  are  more  favourable  for  the 
preservation  of  marine  orcanisms.  In  the  sheets  of  sand  and  mud 
there  laid  down  the  haraer  parts  of  many  forms  of  life  may  be 
entombed  and  protected  from  decay.  But  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total  manne  fauna  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  such  deposits. 
At  the  best,  merely  littoral  and  shallow-water  forms  will  occur,  and, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  they  will  represent  but 
a  fraction  of  the  whole  assemblage  of  life  in  these  juxta-terrestrial 
parts  of  the  ocean.  As  we  recede  from  the  land  the  rate  of  deposition 
of  sediment  on  the  sea-floor  must  become  feebler,  until,  in  the  remote 
central  abysses,  it  reaches  a  hardly  appreciable  minimum.  Except, 
therefore,  where  some  kind  of  ooze  or  other  deposit  a  accumulating 
in  these  more  pelagic  regions,  the  conditions  must  be  on  the  whole 
unfavourable  lor  tne  preservation  of  any  adequate  representation 
of  the  deep-sea  fauna.  Hard  durable  objects,  such  as  teeth  and 
bones,  may  slowly  accumulate,  and  be  protected  by  a  coating  of 
peroxide  ot  manganese,  or  of  some  of  the  silicates  -now  forming  here 
and  there  over  the  deep-sea  bottom;  or  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
abysmal  deposit  may  be  so  tardy  that  most  of  the  remains  of  at 
least  the  larger  animals  will  disappear,  owing  to  decay,  before  they 
can  be  covered  up  and  preserved.  Any  such  deep-sea  formation, 
if  raised  into  land,  woula  supply  but  a  meagre  picture  of  the  whole 
life  of  the  sea. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  portion  of  the  sea-floor  best  suited 
for  receiving  and  preserving  the  most  varied  assemblage  of  marine 
organic  remains  is  the  area  m  front  of  the  land,  to  which  rivers  and 
currents  bring  continual  supplies  of  sediment.  The  most  favourable 
conditions  for  the  accumulation  of  a  thick  mass  of  marine  fossilif  erous 
strata  will  arise  when  the  area  of  deposit  is  undergoing  a  gradual 
subsidence.  If  the  rate  of  depression  and  that  of  deposit  were  equal, 
or  nearly  so,  the  movement  might  proceed  for  a  vast  period  without 
producing  any  great  apparent  change  in  marine  geography,  and  even 
without  seriously  affecting  the  distribution  of  life  over  tne  sea-floor 
within  the  area  of  subsi(fence.  Hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  of 
sedimentary  strata  might  in  this  way  be  heaped  up  round  the  con- 
tinents, containing  a  fragmentary  series  of  organic  remains  belonging 
to  those  forms  of  comparatively  shallow-water  life  which  had  hard 
parts  capable  of  preservation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such 
has,  in  fact,  been  the  history  of  the  main  mass  of  stratified  formations 
in  the  earth's  crust.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  these  piles 
of  marine  strata  has  unquestionably  been  laia  do^n  in  water  cuf  no 
great  depth  within  the  area  of  deposit  of  terrestrial  sediment. 
The  enormous  thickness  to  which  they  attain  seems  only  explicable 
by  prolonged  and  repeated  movements  of  subsidence,  mterrupted, 
however,  as  we  know,  by  other  movements  of  a  contrary  kind.' 

Since  the  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  organic  remains  exist 
more  favourably  under  the  sea  than  on  land,  manne  organisms  must 
be  far  more  abundandy  conserved  than  those  of  the  land.  This  w 
true  to-day,  and  has,  as  far  as  known,  been  true  in  all  past  geological 
time.  Hence  for  the  purposes  of  the  geolo^st  the  fossil  remains  of 
marine  forms  of  life  far  surpass  all  others  m  value.  Among  them 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  gradation  of  importance,  regulated  chiefly 
by  their  relative  abundance.  Now,  of  all  the  marine  tribes  which 
live  within  the  juxta-terrestrial  belt  of  sedimentation,  unquestionably 
the  MoUusca  stand  in  the  place  of  pre-eminence  as  regards  their 
aptitude  for  becoming  fossils.  ^They  almost  all  possessa  hard,  durable 
shell,  capable  of  resisting  considerable  abrasion  and  readily  passing 
into  a  mineralized  condition.  They  are  extremely  abundant  ooth  as 
to  individuals  and  genera.  They  occur  on  the  shore  within  tide 
mark*  and  range  thence  down  into  the  abysses.  Moreover,  they 
appeair  to  have  posnfiwd  these  qualifications  from  early  geological 


times.  In  the  marine  Mollusca.  therefore,  we  have  a  common  ground 
of  comparison  between  the  stratified  formations  of  different  periods. 
They  nave  been  styled  the  alphabet  of  palaeontological  inquiry. 

There  are  two  main  purposes  to  which  fossils  may  be  pat  in 
geological  research:  (i)  to  throw  light  upon  former  conditions 
of  physical  geography,  such  as  the  presence  of  land,  rivers, 
lakes  and  seas,  in  places  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  changes 
of  climate,  and  the  former  distribution  of  plants  and  animab; 
and  (2)  to  furnish  a  guide  in  geological  chronology  whereby 
rocks  may  be  classified  according  to  relative  date,  and  the  facts 
of  geological  history  may  be  arranged  and  interpreted  as  a 
connected  record  of  the  earth's  progress. 

I.  As  examples  of  the  first  of  these  two  directions  of  inquiry 
reference  may  be  made  to  (a)  former  land-surfaces  revealed  by  the 
occurrence  of  layers  of  soil  with  tree-stumps  and  roots  still  in  the 
position  of  growth  (see  Purbbckian);  (6)  ancient  lakes  proved  by 
beds  of  marlor  limestone  full  of  lacustrine  shells;  (c)  old  sea-bottoms 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  marine  ori^uiisms;  (</)  variations  m 
the  quality  of  the  water,  such  as  freshness  or  saltness,  indicated  by 
changes  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fossils;  {e)  proximity  to  former 
land,  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  abundant  drift-wood  in  the 
strata;  (J)  former  conditions  oi  climate,  different  from  the  present, 
as  evidenced  by  such  organisms  as  tropical  types  of  plants  and 
animals  intercalated  among  the  strata  of  temperate  or  northern 
countries. 

a .  I  n  applying  f ossib  to  the  determination  of  geological  chronology 
it  is  first  necessary  to  ascertain  the  order  of  superposition  of  tbie 
rocks.  Obviously,  in  a  continuous  series  of  undisturbed  sedimentary 
deposits  the  lowest  must  necessarily  be  the  oldest,  and  the  plants  or 
animals  which  they  contain  must  have  lived  and  died  before  any  of 
the  organisms  that  occur  in  the  overlying  strata.  This  order  of 
superposition  having  been  settled  in  a  series  of  formations,  it  b 
founa  that  the  fossils  at  the  bottom  are  not  quite  the  same  as  those 
at  the  top  of  the  scries.  Tracing  the  beds  upward,  we  discover  that 
species  alter  species  of  the  lowest  pbtforms  disappears,  until  perhaps 
not  one  of  them  is  found.  With  the  cessation  ot  these  older  species 
others  make  their  entrance.  These,  in  turn,  are  found  to  die  out, 
and  to  be  replaced  by  newer  forms.  After  patient  examination  of 
the  rocks,  it  has  been  asccrt^ned  that  every  well-marked  "  forma- 
tion," or  group  of  strata,  is  characterized  by  its  own  tpediea  or 
genera,  or  by  a  ^neral  assemblage,  or  faeies,  ct  organic  forms, 
uch  a  generalization  can  only,  of  course,  be  determined  by  actual 
firacticai  experience  over  an  area  of  some  size.  When  the  typical 
ossils  of  a  formation  are  known,  they  serve  to  identify  that  formatioo 
in  its  progress  across  a  country.  Thus,  in  tracts  where  the  true 
order  of  superposition  cannot  be  determined,  owing  to  the  want  of 
sections  or  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  rocks, -lossils  serve  as  a 
means  of  identification  and  furnish  a  guide  to  the  sucoession  of  the 
rocks.  They  even  demonstrate  that  in  some  mountainous  ground 
the  beds  have  been  turned  completely  upside  down,  where  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  fossib  in  what  are  now  tl^  uppermost 
strata  ought  properly  to  Iki  underneath  thoee  in  the  beds  below 
them. 

it  b  by  their  characteristic  fossib  that  the  stratified  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust  can  be  most  satisfactorily  subdivided  into  convenient 
groups  of  strata  and  classed  in  chronological  order.  Each  "  fcMina- 
tion  is  distinguished  by  its  own  peculiar  assemblage  of  oi^nic 
remains,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  followed  and  recognized,  even 
amid  the  crumpUngs  and  dislocations  of  a  dbturbed  re^on.  The 
same  general  succession  of  organic  types  can  be  observed  over  a 
large  part  of  the  world,  though,  of  course,  with  important  modtfica- 
tiotts  in  different  countries;  Thb  simiUrity  of  succession  has  been 
termed  Homotaxis,  a  term  which  expresses  the  fact  that  the  order 
in  which  the  leading  types  of  organized  existence  have  applied 
upon  the  earth  has  been  similar  even  in  widely  separated  regions. 
It  b  evident  that,  in  thb  way,  a  reUable  method  of  comparison 
is  furobhed,  whereby  the  stratified  formations  of  different  pans  of 
the  earth's  crust  can  be,  brought  into  rdation  with  each  other. 
Had  the  geologist  continued  to  remain,  as  in  the  days'  of  Werner, 
hampered  by  the  limitations  imposed  by  a  reliance  on  mere  litho* 
logical  characters,  he  would  have  made  little  or  no  progress  in 
deciphering  the  record  of  the  suooesaive  phases  of  the  history  of 
the  globe  chronicled  in  the  crust.  Just  as,  at  the  present  time, 
sheets  of  gravel  in  one  place  are  contexnporaneous  with  sheets  ol 
mud  at  another,  so  in  the  past  all  kinds  of  sedimentation  have  been 
in  progress  «multaneously,  and  those  of  one  period  may  not  be 
distinguisliable  in  themselves  from  those  of  another.  Little  or  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  lithological  resemblances  or  differences 
in  comparing  the  sedimentary  formations  of  different  countries. 

In  making  use  of  fossil  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  subdividing 
the  stratified  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  it  is  found  to  be  applicable 
to  the  smaller  details  of  stratigraphy  as  well  as  to  the  definition  of 
large  groups  of  strata.  Thus  a  liarticular  stratum  may  be  marked 
by  the  occurrence  in  it  of  various  fossils,  one  or  more  <A  wfaidi  may 
be  distinctive,  either  from  occurring  in  no  other  bed  abovf  and 
below  or  from  special  abundance  in  that  stratum.  One  or  mora  of 
these  species  b  tneref  ore  used  as  a  guide  to  the  oocttxrence  of  the  bed 
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in  quesdon,  which  i«  called  by  the  luine  of  the  inott  abandant 
•pccies.  In  this  way  what  w  called  a  "  geological  horizon/'  or 
''sone,'*  is  marked  off,  and  its  exact  poaitionin  the  aeriesof  formationa 
bfixed. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  in  the  progr^  of  pa]aeonto> 
logical  geology  during  the  last  half  century  has  been  the  recognition 
and  wide  application  of  this  method  of  lonal  stratigraphy,  which, 
in  itself,  was  only  a  further  development  of  William  Smith  s  famous 
idea,  "  Strata  identified  by  Oiganueed  Fossils."  It  was  first  carried 
out  in  detail  by  various  ralaeontologbts  in  reference  to  the  Jura^ic 
formations,  notably  by  T.  A.  von  Quenstedt  tLXtd  C.  A.  Oppel  in 
Germany  and  A.  D.  d'Orbigny  in  France.  The  publication  of 
Oppcl's  classic  work  Die  JwraformaHon  Englands,  Frankreicks  Mnd 
des  sudvpestlicken  DetUscklands  (1856-18582  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
development  of  stratigraphical  geology.  Combining  what  had  been 
done  by  various  observers  witn  hu  own  laborious  researches  in 
France,  England,  WQrttembeii;  and  Bavaria,  he  drew  up  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  Jurassic  system,  grouping  its  several  formations  into  zones, 
each  characterized  by  some  distinctly  predominant  fossil  after  which 
it  was  nanwd  (see  Lias).  The  same  method  of  classification  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  Cretaceous  series  by  A.  D.  d'Orbigny, 
E.  Hubert  and  others,  until  the  whole  Mesoaoic  rocks  from  the 
Trias  to  the  top  of  the  Chalk  has  now  been  partitioned  into  zones, 
each  named  after  some  characteristic  species  or  genus  of  fossils. 
More  recently  the  principle  has  been  extended  to  the  Palaeozoic 
formations,  though  as  yet  less  fully  than  to  the  younger  parts  of  the 
ecological  record.  It  has  been  successfully  applied  by  Professor  C 
Lapworth  to  the  investigation  of  the  Silurian  series  (see  Silurian; 
Ordovician  Systku).  He  found  that  the  species  of  graptolites 
have  each  a  comparatively  narrow  vertkal  range,  and  they  may 
consequently  be  used  for  stratigraphical  purposes.  Applying  tte 
method,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  highly  plicated  Silurian  rocks  of 
the  south  of  Scotland,  he  found  that  by  means  of  graptolites  he  was 
able  to  work  out  the  structure  of  the  ground.  Each  great  group  of 
strata  was  seen  to  possess  iu  own  graptolitie  zones,  and  by  their 
means  could  be  identified  not  only  in  the  original  compla  Scottish 
area,  but  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Ireland.  It  was  eventually 
ascertained  that  the  succession  of  zones  in  Great  Britain  could  be 
recognized  on  the  Continent,  in  North  America  and  even  in  Australia. 
The  orachiopods  and  trilobites  have  likewise  been  made  use  of  for 
zonal  purposes  among  the  oldest  sedimentary  formations.  The 
roost  ancient  of  the  I^laeozoic  systems  has  as  its  fitting  base  the 
OUnellus  zone. 

Within  undefined  and  no  doubt  variable  geographical  limits 

?ilaeontological  zones  have  been  found  to  be  remarkably  persistent, 
hey  follow  each  other  in  the  same  eeneral  order,  but  not  always 
with  equal  definiteness.  The  type  fosnl  may  appear  in  some  districts 
on  a  higher  or  a  lower  pbtform  than  it  does  in  others.  Only  to  a 
limited  degree  is  there  any  coincidence  between  lithological  variations 
in  the  strata  and  the  sequence  of  the  zones.  In  the  Jurassic  forma- 
tions, indeed,  where  frequent  alternations  of  different  sedimentary 
materials  are  to  be  met  with,  it  is  in  some  cases  possible  to  trace  a 
definite  upward  or  downward  limit  for  a  zone  by  some  abrupt 
chai^  in  the  sedimentation,  such  as  from  limestone  to  shale.  But 
such  a  precise  demarcation  is  impossible  where  no  distinct  bands  of 
different  sediments  are  to  be  seen.  The  zones  can  then  only  be 
vaguely  determined  by  finding  their  characteristic  fossite,  and  noting 
where  these  begin  to  appear  in  the  strata  and  where  they  cease. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  sequence  of  palaeontological 
zones,  or  life-horizons,  has  not  depended  merely  upon  changes  in 
the  nature  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  organi&ms  lived.  We 
should  naturally  expect  that  these  chaqges  would  nave  had  a  marked 
influence:  that,  for  instance,  a  difference  should  be  perceptible 
between  the  character  of  the  fossils  in  a  limestone  and  that  of  those 
in  a  shale  or  a  sandstone.  The  environment,  when  a  limestone  was 
in  course  of  deposition,  would  generally  be  one  of  clear  water, 
favourable  for  a  more  vigorous  and  more  varied  fauna  than  where 
a  shale  series  was  accumulating,  when  the  water  would  be  dis- 
coloured, and  only  such  animals  would  continue  to  live  in  it,  or  on 
the  bottom,  as  could  maintain  themselves  in  the  midst  of  mud. 
But  no  such  lithological  reason,  betokening  geographical  changes 
that  would  affect  livii^  creatures,  can  be  adduced  as  a  universally 
applicable  explanation  of  the  occurrence  and  limitation  of  palaeon- 
tological zones.  One  of  these  zones  may  be  only  a  few  inches,  or 
feet  or  yards  in  vertical  extent,  and  no  obvious  litholocical  or  other 
cause  can  be  seen  why  its  specially  characteristic  UMsils  should 
not  be  found  just  as  frequently  in  the  similar  strata  above  and 
below.  There  is  often  little  or  no  evidence  of  any  serious  change 
in  the  conditions  of  sedimentation,  still  less  of  any  widespread 
physical  disturbance,  such  as  the  catastrophes  by  which  the 
olacr  geologists  explained  the  extinction  of  suooesaive  types  of 
life. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  where  the  life-zones  are  well  defined, 
sedimentation  has  been  extremely  sk>w.  and  that  though  these  zones 
follow  each  other  with  no  break  in  the  sedimentation,  they  were 
really  separated  by  prolonged  intervals  of  time  during  which  organic 
evolutran  couM  come  effectively  into  play.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  how,  for  example  in  the  Lower  Lias,  there  could  have  been 
a  succession  of  prodigious  intervals,  when  practically  no  sediment 
was  laid  down,  and  yet  that  the  strata  should  show  no  sign  of  con- 


temporancoos  disturbance  or  denndation,  but  succeed  each  other 
as  if  they  had  been  accumulated  by  one  continuous  process  of 
deposit.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  problem  of  life-aooes  in 
stratigraphical  geology  has  not  yet  been  solved. 

As  Uarwin  fint  cogently  showed,  the  history  of  life  has  been  v4ry 
imperfectly  registered  in  the  stratified  parts  of  the  earth's  crust. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  flora  and  fauna  of  any  period 
woukl  be  preserved  in  the  fosnl  state,  enormous  gaps  occur  where 
no  record  has  survived  at  alL  It  is  as  if  whole  chapters  and  books 
were  missing  from  a  historical  work.  Some  of  these  lacunae  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  powerful  dislocations  have 
thrown  connderable  portions  of  the  rocks  out  of  sight.  Sometimes 
extensive  metamcnphism  has  so  affected  them  that  their  original 
characters,  including  their  organic  contents,  have  been  dcttroycd. 
Oftenest  of  all,  denudation  has  come  into  play,  and  vast  masses  of 
fossiliferous  rock  have  been  entirdy  worn  away,  as  is  demonstrated 
by  the  abundant  unoonformabilities  in  the  stractnre  of  die  earth's 
crust. 

While  the  mere  fact  that  one  series  of  rocks  lies  ttnconformably 
on  another  proves  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  Laterval  between  their 
respective  dat^  the  relative  len^  of  this  interval  may  sometimes 
be  proved  by  means  of  fossil  evidence,  and  by  this  alone.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  example,  that  a  certain  group  ct  formations  has  been 
disturbed,  upraisra.  denuded  and  covered  unconformably  by  a 
second  group.  In  lithological  charactera  the  two  may  closely  resemble 
each  other,  and  there  may  be  nothing  to  show  that  the  gap  repre- 
sented by  their  unconformability  is  of  an  important  character.  In 
many  cases,  indeed,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  pronounce  any 
well-grounded  judgment  as  to  the  amount  ol  interval,  even  measured 
by  the  vague  relative  sundafds  of  geok^pcal  chronok^.  But  if 
each  group  contains  a  well-preserved  suite  of  organic  remains,  it 
may  not  only  be  possible,  but  easy,  to  say  exactly  now  much  of  the 
geological  record  has  been  left  out  Between  the  two  sets  of  formations. 
By  comparing  the  fossils  with  those  obtained  from  regions  where  the 
geok)gical  record  is  more  complete,  it  may  ht  ascertained,  perhaps, 
that  the  bwer  rocks  belong  to  a  certain  platform  or  stagein  geological 
history  which  for  our  present  purpose  we  may  call  D,  and  that  the 
upper  rocks  can  in  like  manner  oe  paralleled  with  stage  H.  It  would 
be  then  apparent  that  at  thb  locality  the  chronicle  of  three  great 
geokigical  periods  E,  F,  and  G  were  wanting,  which  are  elsewhere 
found  to  be  intercalated  between  D  and  H.  The  lapse  of  time  repre< 
sented  by  this  unconformability  would  thus  be  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  the  accumulation  of  the  three  missing  formations  in 
those  regions  where  sedimentation  was  more  continuous. 

Fossil  evidence  may  be  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  gaps  which 
are  not  otherwise  apparent.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  changes 
in  organic  forms  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  extremely  slow  in 
the  geological  past.  The  whole  species  of  a  sea-floor  could  not  pass 
entirely  away,  and  be  replaced  by  other  forms,  without  the  lapse 
of  lon^  periods  of  time.  If  then  among  the  conformable  stratified 
formations  of  former  ages  we  encounter  sudden  and  abrupt  changes 
in  the  Jades  of  the  fosuls,  we  may  be  certain  that  these  must  mark 
omissions  in  the  record,  which  we  may  hope  to  fill  in  from  a  more 
perfect  series  elsewhere.  The  complete  biok^ical  contrasu  between 
the  fossil  contents  of  unconformablie  straU  are  sufllciently  expluablc. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  those  which  occur 
where  the  beds  are  strictly  conformable,  and  where  no  evidence  can 
be  observed  of  any  considerable  change  of  physkal  conditions  at  the 
time  of  deposit.  A  group  of  strata  having  the  same  general  litho- 
logical charactera  throughout  may  be  marlred  by  a  great  discrepance 
between  the  fossils  above  and  below  a  certain  line.  A  few  species 
may  m,ss  from  the  one  into  the  other,  or  perhaps  every  species  may 
be  dinerent.  In  cases  of  this  land,  when  proved  to  be  not  merely 
local  but  persistent  over  wide  areas,  we  must  admit,  notwithsunding 
the  apparently  undisturbed  and  continuous  character  of  the  original 
deposition  of  the  strata,  that  the  abrupt  transition  from  the  out  fades 
of  fossils  to  the  other  represents  a  long  interval  of  time  which  has  not 
been  recorded  by  the  deposit  of  strata.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  who  called 
attention  to  these  gaps,  termed  them  '*  breaks  in  the  succession  of 
organic  remains."  He  showed  that  they  occur  abundantly  among 
the  Palaeozoic  and  Secondary  rocks  of  England.  It  is  obvious,  01 
course,  that  such  breaks,  even  thoudi  traceable  over  wide  r^ions, 
were  not  general  over  the  whole  globe.  There  have  never  been  any 
universal  interruptions  in  the  continuity  of  the  chain  of  being, 
so  far  as  geobsical  evidence  can  show.  But  the  physical  changes 
whkh  caused  the  breaks  may  have  been  ffeneral  over  a  zookigical 
district  or  minor  region.  Th^  no  doubt  often  caused  the  complete 
extinction  of  genera  and  qMoea  which  had  a  small  geographical 
range. 

From  all  these  facts  it  is  dear  that  the  geological  record,  as  it  now 
exists,  b  at  the  best  but  an  imperfect  chronicle  of  geolo|[ical  history. 
In  no  country  is  it  complete.  The  lacunae  of  one  region  must  be 
supplied  from  another.  Yet  in  proportion  to  the  geographical 
distance  between  the  localities  where  the  gaps  occur  and  those 
whence  the  missing  intervals  are  supplied,  the  element  of  uncertainty 
in  our  reading  of  the  record  is  increaised.  The  most  desirable 
method  of  research  u  to  exhaust  the  evidence  for  each  area  or 
province,  and  sto  compare  the  general  order  of  its  succession  as  a 
whole  with  that  which  can  be  established- for  other  provinces. 
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Tidi  hnncfa  of  tfafc  idence  arxmngn  the  locki  oi  the  earth's 
crust  in  the  <»der  of  their  sppeartnce,  find  interprets  the  sequence 
fd  events  of  which  they  form  the  records*  Its  province  is  to 
cull  from  the  other  departments  of  geology  the  facts  which  may 
be  needed  to  show  what  has  been  the  progress  of  our  planet, 
and  of  each  continent  and  country,  from  the  earliest  times  of 
which  the  rocks  have  preserved  any  memorial  Thus  from 
mineralogy  and  petrography  It  contains  information  regarding 
the  origin  and  subsequent  mutadons  of  minerab  and  rocks. 
From  dynamical  geology  it  learns  by  what  agencies  the  materials 
of  the  MTth's  crust  have  been  formed,  altered,  broken,  upheaved 
and  melted.  From  geotectonic  geology  it  understands  the 
various  prdcesses  Whereby  ^ese  materials  were  put  together 
to  as  to  build  up  the  complicated  crust  of  the  earth.  From 
pafaeontological  g^Iogy  it  receives  in  weU-determined  fossil 
remains  a  due  by  which  to  discriminate  the  different  stratified 
farmati<ms,  and  to  trace  the  grand  onward  march  of  organised 
adstenoe  upon  this  planet.  Stratigraphical '  geology  thus 
gathers  up  the  sum  of  all  that  is  made  known  by  the  other 
departmeots  of  the  science,  and  makes  it  subserrdent  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  geological  history  of  the  earth. 

The  leading  principles  of  stratigraphy  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows: 

I.  In  every  stratigraphical  research  the  fundamental  requisite 
is  to  establish  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  strata.  Until 
this  is  accomplished  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  the  dates,  and 
make  out  the  sequence  of  geological  history. 

a.  The  stratified  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  what  has  been 
called  the  "  gedoijcal  record,"  can  be  subdivided  into  natural 
^ups,  or  series  of  strata,  characterized  by  distinctive  organic 
remains  and  recognizable  by  these  remains,  in  spite  of  great 
dianges  in  litbological  character  from  place  to  place.  A  bed, 
or  a  number  of  beds,  linked  together  by  containing  one  or  more 
distinctive  species  or  genera  of  fossils  is  termed  a  none  or  koriaoHf 
and  usually  bears  the  name  of  one  of  its  more  characteristic 
fossils,  as  the  PianorUs-xont  of  the  Lower  Lias,  which  is  so 
called  from  the  prevalence  in  it  of  the  ammonite  Psiloceras 
planorhis.  Two  or  more  such  zones  related  to  each  other  by  the 
possession  of  a  number  of  the  same  characteristic  species  or 
genera  have  been  designated  beds  or  an  assise.  Two  or  more 
sets  of  beds  or  assises  similarly  related  form  a  poup  or  staffi\  a 
number  of  groups  or  stages  make  a  jeriej,  formatum  or  seclioH, 
and  a  succession  of  formations  may  be  united  into  a  system. 

3.  Some  living  species  of  plants  and  animals  can  be  traced 
downwards  through  the  more  recent  geological  formations; 
but  the  number  which  can  be  so  followed  grows  smaller  ,as  the 
examination  is  pursued  into  more  ancient  deposits.  With  their 
disappearance  other  species  or  geneni  present  themselves  which 
are  no  longer  living.  These  in  turn  may  be  traced  backward  into 
earlier  formations,  till  they  too  cease  and  their  places  are  taken  by 
yet  older  forms.  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  stratified  rocks  contain 
the  records  of  a  gradual  progression  of  organic  forms.  A  q>ecies 
which  has  once  died  out  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  reappeared. 

4.  When  the  order  of  succession  of  organic  remains  among  the 
stratified  rocks  has  been  determined,  they  become  an  invaluable 
guide  in  the  investigation  of  the  rdative  age  of  rocks  and  the 
structure  of  the  land.  Each  zone  and  formation,  being  character- 
ized by  its  own  species  or  genera,  may  be  recognized  by  their 
means,  and  the  true  succession  of  strata  may  thus  be  confidently 
established  even  in  a  country  wherein  the  rocks  have  been 
shattered  by  dislocation,  folded,  inverted  or  metamorphosed.' 

5.  Though  local  differences  exist  in  regard  to  the  precise  zone 
in  which  a  given  species  of  organism  may  make  its  first  appearance, 
the  general  order  of  succession  of  the  organic  forms  found  in  the' 
rocks  is  never  inverted.  The  record  is  nowhere  complete  in  any 
region,  but  the  portions  represented,  even  though  extremely 
imperfect,  always  follow  each  other  in  their  proper  chronological 
order,  unless  where  disturbance  of  the  crust  has  intervened  to 
destroy  the  original  sequence. 

6.  The  relative  chronological  value  of  the  divisions  of  the 


geological  record  h  not  tobe  measondby  mere  depth  of  atzata. 
While  it  may  be  reasonably  ftmimrt  that,  in  general,  a  great 
thirkncaw  of  stratified  lodL  must  mark  the  passage  ct  a  long 
period  of  time^  it  cannot  safely  be  affirmed  that  a  much  leas 
thickness  elsewhere  must  represent  a  corwupandlngly  HimtnUK^ii 
period.  The  need  for  this  caution  may  somffimfs  be  made 
evident  by  an  unconformability  bctwieen  two  sets  of  rocks,  as 
has  already  been  explained.  The  total  depth  of  both  groups 
together  may  be,  say  1000  ft.  )^lsewhere  we  may  find  a  sin^ 
unbroken  formation  reaching  a  depth  of  lo^ooo  ft.;  but  it  would 
be  unwarrantable  to  assume  that  the  latter  represents  ten  times 
the  length  of  time  indicated  by  the  former  twa  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case;  it  might  not  be  difkult  to  sbow  that  the 
minor  thickness  of  rock  really  denotes  by  to  the  longer  feological 
interviU.  If,  for  instance,  it  could  be  proved  that  Uie  upper 
part  of  both  the  sections  Um  on  «ne  and  the  same  geological 
platform,  but  that  the  lower  unconformable  series  in  the  one 
locality  bek>ngs  to  a  far  lower  and  older  ^stem  of  rocks  than  the 
base  of  the  thick  conformable  series  in  the  other,  then  it  would 
be  clear  that  the  gap  marked  by  the  unconformability  ieally 
indicates  a  longer  period  than  the  massive  succession  of  deposits. 
7.  Fossfl  evidence  furnishes  the  chief  means  of  oomparing.the 
relative  value  of  formations  and  groups  oi  rock.  A  "  hnik  in 
the  succession  of  organic  remains,"  as  already  explained,  marks 
an  interval  of  time  often  unrepresented  by  strata  at  the  place 
where  the  break  is  found.  The  rektive  importance  of  these 
breaks,  and  therefore,  probably,  the  comparative  intervals 
of  .time  which  they  mark,  may  be  estimated  by  the  difference 
of  the  fades  or  general  character  of  the  fossils  on  each  side. 
If,  for  example,  in  one  case  we  find  eveiy  spedes  to  be  Hi—imiiar 
above  and  below  a  certain  horizon,  while  in  another  locality  only 
half  of  the  spedes  on  eadi  side  are  peculiar,  we  naturally  infer, 
if  the  total  number  of  spedes  seems  large  enough  to  warrant 
the  inference,  that  the  interval  marked  by  the  former  break 
was  much  longer  than  that  marked  by  the  second.  But  we  may 
go  further  And  compare  by  means  of  fossil  evidence  the  relation 
between  breaks  in  the  successioa  of  organic  remains  and  the 
depth  of  strata  between  them. 

Three  fonnatbns  of  foisiliferous  strata.  A,  C,  and  H,  may  oocnr 
conformaUy  above  each  other.  By  e  oomparisoa  of  the  tomSi 
conteau  ofall  paru  of  A,  it  may  be  ascertsuicd  that,  while  iorae 
spedes  axe  peculiar  to  its  lower,  others  to  its  hwhcr  portions,  yet  tlie 
majority  extend  throughout  the  formatioa.  Iinow  it  is  found  that 
of  the  total  number  of  spedes  in  the  upper  portion  of  A  only  one-third 
passes  up  into  C,  it  may  be  inferred  with  some  plau«bility  that  the 
time  represented  bv  the  break  between  A  and  C  was  really  loiwer 
than  that  required  for  the  accumulation  of  the  whole  of  the  formatioa 
A.  It  might  even  be  poesible  to  discover  elaewbere  a  thick  inter- 
mediate  formation  B  filling  up  the  gap  between  A  and  C.  In  like 
manner  were  it  to  be  discovered  that,  whtlelhe  whole  of  the  formatioa 
C  is  characterized  by  a  common  suite  c^  fossils,  not  one  of  the  spedes 
and  onlv  one  half  of  the  genera  pass  up  into  H,  the  infereoce  could 
hardly  be  resisted  that  the  gap  between  the  two  formationa  marks 
the  passage  of  a  far  longer  interval  than  was  needed  for  the  dcpositioa 
of  the  whole  of  C.  And  thus  we  reach  the  remarkable  conduiioo 
that,  thick  though  the  stratified  formations  of  a  country  may  be. 
in  some  cases  they  may  not  represent  so  lo^g  a  toui  penod  of  time 
as  do  the  gaps  in  their  succession, — in  other  words*  that  noo-deposi- 
tion  was  more  f reauent  and  prolonged  than  deposition,  or  that  the 
intervals  of  time  which  have  been  recorded  by  strata  have  not  been 
so  long  as  those  which  have  not  been  so  recorded. 

In  all  speculations  of  this  nature,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  reason  from  as  wide  a  basis  of  observation  as  possible,  seeing 
that  so  much  of  the  evidence  is  negative.  Eq^edally  needful 
is  it  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  cessation  of  one  or  more  specKS 
at  a  certain  line  among  the  rocks  of  a  particular  district  may 
mean  nothing  more  than  that,  opward  from  the  time  marked 
by  that  line,  these  spedes,  owing  to  some  change  in  the  conditions 
of  life,  were  compelled  to  migrate  or  became  locally  extinct  or, 
from  some  alteration  in  the  conditions  of  fosaUizatioo,  were  no 
longer  imbedded  and  preserved  as  fossils.  They  may  have 
continued  to  flourish  abundantly  in  ndghbouiing  dhrtricts  for 
a  long  period  afterward.  Many  examples  of  this  obvious 
truth  might  be  dted.  Thus  in  a  great  succession  of  mingled 
marine,  brackish-water  and  terrestrial  strata,  like  that  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limfstanr  series  of  Scotknd,  corals. 
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and  braduopods  abound  in  the  limestones  and  accompanying 
shales,  but  disappear  as  the  sandstones,  ironstones,  days,  coals 
and  bituminous  shales  supervene.  An  observer  meeting  for  the 
first  time  with  an  instance  of  this  disappearance,  and  remember- 
ing what  he  bad  read  about  breaks  in  succes«on,  might  be 
tempted  to  speculate  about  the  extinction  of  these  organisms, 
and  their  replacement  by  other  and  later  forms  of  life,  such  as 
the  ferns,  lycopods,  estuarine  or  fresh-water  shells,  ganoid 
fishes  and  other  fossils  so  abundant  in  the  overlying  strata. 
But  further  research  would  show  him  that  high  above  the  plant- 
bearing  sandstones  and  coals  other  limestones  and  shales  might 
be  observed,  once  more  charged  with  the  same  marine  fossib 
as  before,  and  still  farther  overlying  groups  of  sandstones,  coals 
and  carbonaceous  beds  followed  by  yet  higher  marine  limestones. 
He  would  thus  learn  that  the  same  organisms,  after  being 
locally  exterminated,  returned  again  and  again  to  the  same 
area.  After  such  a  lesson  he  would  probably  pause  before  too 
confidently  asserting  that  the  highest  bed  in  which  we  can 
detect  certain  fossils  marks  thdr  final  appearance  in  the  history 
of  life.  Some  breaks  in  the  succession  may  thus  be  extremely 
local,  one  set  of  organisms  having  been  driven  to  a  different  p&rt 
of  the  same  region,  while  another  set  occupied  their  place  until 
the  first  was  enabled  to  return. 

8.  The  geological  record  is  at  the  best  but  an  imperfect 
chronide  of  the  geological  history  of  the  earth.  It  abounds 
in  gaps,  some  of  which  have  been  caused  by  the  destruction  of 
strata  oxnng  to  metamorphism,  denudation  or  otherwise,  others 
by  original  non-deposition,  as  above  explained.  Nevertheless 
from  this  record  alone  can  the  progress  of  the  earth  be  traced. 
It  contains  the  registers  of  the  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  tribes  of  plants  and  animals  which  have  from  time  to  time 
flourished  on  the  earth.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  spedes  which  have  lived  in  past  time  have  been  thus 
chronicled,  yet  by  collecting  the  broken  fragments  of  the  record 
an  outline  at  least  of  the  history  of  life  upon  the  earth  can  be 
dedphered. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  stated,  nor  too  prominently  kept 
in  view,  that,  although  gaps  occur  in  the  succession  of  organic 
remains  as  recorded  in  the  rocks,  they  do  not  warrant  the  condu- 
sion  that  any  such  Blank  intervals  ever  interrupted  the  progress 
of  plant  and  animal  life  upon  the  globe.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  march  of  life  has  been  unbroken,  onward  and 
upward.  Geological  hist(»y,  therefore,  if  its  records  in  the 
stratified  formations  were  perfect,  ought  to  show  a  blending 
and  gradation  of  epoch  with  epoch.  But  the  progress  has  been 
constantly  interrupted,  now  by  upheaval,  now  by  volcanic 
outbursts,  now  by  depression.  These  interruptions  serve  as 
natural  divisions  in  the  chronicle,  and  enable  the  geologist  to 
arrange  hH  history  into  periods.  As  the  order  of  succession 
among  stratified  rocks  was  first  made  out  in  Europe,  and  as  many 
of  the  gaps  in  that  succession  were  found  to  be  widespread  over 
the  European  area,  the  divisions  which  experience  established 
for  that  portion  of  the  globe  came  to  be  regarded  as  typical, 
and  the  names  adopted  for  them  were  applied  to  the  rocks  of 
other  and  far  distant  regions.  This  application  has  brought  out 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  marked  breaks  in  the  European 
scries  do  not  exist  elsewhere,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some 
portions  of  that  series  are  much  more  complete  than  the  corre- 
sponding sections  in  other  regions.  Hence,  while  the  general 
similarity  of  succession  may  remain,  different  subdivisions  and 
nomenclature  are  required  as  we  pass  from  continent  to  continent. 

The  nomenclature  adopted  for  the  subdivisions  of  the  geological 
record  bears  witness  to  the  rapid  growth  of  geology.  It  is  a 
patch-work  in  which  no  ^stem  nor  language  has  been  adhered 
to,  but  where  the  influences  by  which  the  progress  of  the  sdence 
has  been  moulded  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Some  of  the  earliest 
names  are  lithological,  and  remind  us  of  the  fact  that  mineralogy 
and  petrography  preceded  geology  in  the  order  of  birth — Chalk, 
Oolite,  Greensand,  Millstone  Grit  Others  are  topographical, 
and  often  recall  the  labours  of  the  early  geologists  of  En^and^ 
London  Qay,  Oxford  Clay,  Purbeck,  Portland,  Kimmeridge  beds. 
Others  are  taken  from  local  English  provincial  names,  and 


remind  us  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  William  Smith,  by  whom  so 
many  of  them  were  first  used — Lias,  Gault,  Crag,  Corobrash. 
Others  of  later  date  reo^paixe  an  order  <rf  superposition  as 
already  established  among  formations— Old  Red  Sandstone, 
New  Red  Sandstone.  By  common  consent  it  is  admitted  that 
names  taken  from  the  region  where  a  formation  or  group  of  rocks 
is  typically  devdoped  are  best  adapted  for  general  use. 
Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  Permian,  Jurassic  are  of  this 
class,  and  have  been  adopted  aU  over  the  globe. 

But  whatever  be  the  name  chosen  to  designate  a  particular 
group  of  strata,  it  soon  comes  to  be  used  as  a  chronological  or 
homotaxial  term,  apart  altogether  from  the  stratigraphical 
character  of  the  strata  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus  we  s^k 
of  the  Chalk  or  Cretaceous  system,  and  embrace  under  that 
term  formations  which  may  contain  no  chalk;  and  we  may 
describe  as  Silurian  a  series  of  strata  utterly  unlike  in  Utholo^cd 
characters  to  the  formations  in  the  typical  Silurian  country. 
In  using  these  terms  we  unconsdously  allow  the  idea  of  relative 
date  to  arise  prominently  before  us.  Hence  such  a  word  as 
"  chalk  "  or  "  creta^ous  "  does  not  su|(gest  so  much  to  us  the 
group  of  strata  so  called  as  the  interval  of  geological  history 
which  these  strata  represent.  We  speak  of  the  Cretaceous, 
Jurassic,  and  Cambrian  periods,  and  of  the  Cretaceous  fauna, 
the  Jurassic  flora,  the  Cambrian  trik>bitcs,  as  if  these  adjectives 
denoted  simply  epochs  of  geological  time. 

The  stratified  formations  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  geological 
record,  are  dassified  into  five  main  divisions,  which  in  their 
order  of  antiquity  are  as  follows:  (i)  Archean  or  Pre-Cambrian, 
called  also  sometimes  Azoic  (lifeless)  or  Eoxoic  (dawn  of  life); 
(2)  Palaeozoic  (andent  life)  or  Primary;  (3)  Mcsozoic  (middle 
life)  or  Secondary;  (4)  Cainozoic  (recent  life)  pr  Tertiary; 
(5)  (^ternary  or  Post-Tertiary.  These  divisions  are  further 
ranged  into  ^stems,  formations,  groups  or  stages,  assises  and 
zones.  Accounts  oi  the  various  subdivisions  named  are  given 
in  separate  artides  under  their  own  headings.  In  order,  however, 
that  the  sequence  of  the  formations  and  thdr  parallelism,  in 
Europe  and  North  America  may  be  presented  together^  strati- 
graphical  table  is  given  on  next  page. 

Past  Vm.— Peyszogxapbxcal  Geology 

This  department  of  geolo^cal  inquiry  investigates  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  present  topographical  features  of  the  land. 
As  these  features  must  obviously  be  related  to  those  of  earlier 
time  which  are  recorded  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  they 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  studied  unto  at  least  the  main  outlines 
of  the  history  of  these  rocks  have  been  traced.  Hence  physio- 
graphical  research  comes  appropriatdy  ^af  ter  the  other  branches 
of  the  sdence  have  been  considered. 

From  the  stratigraphy  of  the  terrestrial  crust  we  kam  that 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  area  of  dry  land  is  built  up  of  marine 
formations;  and  therefore  that  the  present  land  is  not  an 
aboriginal  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  has  been  overspread 
by  t^  sea  in  which  its  rocks  were  mainly  accumulated.  We 
further  discover  that  this  submergence  of  the  land  did  not 
happen  once  only,  but  again  and  again  in  past  ages  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  worid.  Yet  although  the  terrestrial  areas  varied 
much  from  age  to  age  in  thdr  extent  and  in  their  distribution, 
being  at  one  time  more  continental,  at  another  more  insular, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  successive  diminutions  and 
expansions  have  on  the  whole  been  effected  within,  or  not  far 
outside,  the  Omits  of  the  existing  continents.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  portion  of  the  present  land  ever  lay  under  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  abysmal  deposits  of  the  ocean- 
floor  have  no  true  representatives  among  the  sedimentary 
formations  anywhere  visible  on  the  land.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  it  be  shown  that  any  part,  of  the  existing  ocean 
abysses  ever  rose  above  sea-levd  into  dry  land.  Hence  geologists 
have  drawn  the  inference  that  the  pcean  basins  have  probably 
been  always  where  they  now  are;  and  that  although  the  con- 
tinental areas  have  often  been  narrowed  by  submergence  and  by 
denudation,  there  has  probably  seldom  or  never  been  a  complete 
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Tht  CedogUal  Rtcttrd  of  Order  of  Successiou  of  the  Stralijud 
Formations  of  the  Earth's  CrusL 
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i 


•so 


I 


1^ 


Europe. 


Hittark,  up  to  (be  prcaeni  tine. 
Prehbioric,  compnaing  dejxwli  of  the 

Iron.  Braiue,  and  Uur  Stone  Ages. 
Neotilhic— alluvium,    peat,    lake-dwdl- 

lnc»,loeak,  &c. 
Paiaeolithic—rivcr-cnveb.         cave-de- 

poaits,  &c 


Older  Loea 

depctuta. 
Stnnd-lincs  or  raiaed 

morainra. 
Upper    Boulder-dayt; 

aAnds  and  cUjra- 
IntefKladal  deposila. 
Lower  boulder <lar  or  Till,  with  atriated 

rack-wrlacea  bdov. 


and  vallcy-cravcla;    cave> 
beachea:  yoiiogeat 
okcfi; 


North  AflMrica. 


Similar  to  the  European  de- 
velopment, bat  with  acantier 
traoea  of  toe  jrcaaacc  oi  nan. 


Newer  .-—Engliah  Forctl-Bed  Group; 
Red  and  Norwich  Crag:  Amsielion 
and  Scaldniaa  ^foupa  al  Belgium 
and  Holland:  Sicilian  and  Astian  of 
France  and  Italy. 

CNder:— Endiib  Coralline  Crag;  Diea- 
tian  of  Belgium:  Ptaiaaadaoaf  aoulb- 
cm  France  and  Italy 


Wanting  in  Britain,  well  developed  in 
France,  S.  E  Europe  and  Italy;  divis- 
ible into  the  following  groupa  in 
deacending  order.  (1)  rooiian;  (>) 
Sarmaiian:  (})  Tortonian;  U)  Hcl- 
wtiaa;  (5)  Langhian  (UurdigaiuD). 


In  Britain  the  " fluvio-marine  aeries"  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight;  alio  the  volcanic 
platcauiof  Antnm  and  Inner  Hebrides 
and  those  of  the  Faeroe  Isles  and  Ice- 
land. In  continental  Europe  the 
following  aubdivisions  have  been 
eatablishrd  in  dcKcnding  onler:  (i) 
Aquilanian,  (i)  Sumpiao  (Rupelian), 
(j)  ToQgrain  (Sannoinan). 


Barton  saiKla  and  clays;   Ludiao  seriea 

of  France. 
Bracklcaham   Beds;    Lutetian  (Calcahv 

grossier  and  Caillasuca)  of  Paris  basin. 
Loodoa   cIav,    Woolwich   and  Reading 

Bcda;     Thanet   sands;     YDnsion   or 

Londinian  of  N.  France  aiM  Belgium; 

Spamarian  and  Thaiyriin  groups. 


Oanian — wanting  in  Britain;  uppermost 

UmcatoDe  of  Denmarli. 
Senonian  —Upper  Chalk  with  Flints  of 

England;     Aiurian    and   Emtcherian 

stages  on  the  European  ooniineot. 
Turanian — Middle     Chalk     with     few 

fiinttj  and  comprising  the  Angonmian 

and  Ligerian  atagts. 
Cenomanian— Lower  ChaOt  «6d  Chalk 

Mart. 
Albian  —  Upper  Greensand  and  GaalL 
Aptian  —  Lower  Greensand:  Marls  and 

limestoitts  of  Provence.   &c 
Urgoniiin   (B^rrcmi^n) — Athcrfieid  day; 

massive      Hippurile     limcstonet     of 

southern  Fntncc. 
Neocoraian — Wrald  day  and  Hastings 

sand;     Haulerivian   afwl    Valanginian 

•ub-stagct  of  SwitMrland  and  France. 


Purbeckian— Purbeck  beda;  Mttnder 
Mcrgd;    largely    fvcsciu    In    West- 

phallA. 

Porilandian — Portland  jroup  of  Eng- 
land, represented  in  S.  Franc*  by  the 
thick  Tithonian  limestones. 

Kimmcridgian — k.imrocridjw  Qay  of 
England;  Virgulian  and  Ptrrocerian 
groups  of  N.  France;  reprsetiicd  by 
thick  limestones  in  the  Mcdiicrrjocan 


As  in  Europe,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  aaugn  a  deniule 
chronological  plaoe  to  each 
of  the  various  deposits  of  tnis 
period,  termtrial  and  marine 
They  gvncr.illy  rtsrmble  the 
-Europcun  aeries.  The  charac- 
teristic marine,  fluviatilc  and 
lacustrine  terraces.  which 
o%erlie  the  older  driftt,  ha%T 
been  clasaed  as  the  Qiamp- 
Uin  Group. 


On  the  Atlantic  border  repre- 
sented by  the  marine  FloridiAn 
scries;  m  the  interior  by  a 
subaerial  and  lacustrine  aeries; 
and  on  the  Paci6c  border  by 
the  thick  marine  •cfki  of  San 
Fi 


Represented     ii>    Ae     Eaalcm 
SUtes    by    a    nurine    series 

ffieklawn  or  Chesapeake, 
pola  and  Chattahoochee 
grouns).  and  in  the  interior 
by  the  lacustrine  Loup  Fork 
(Nebraska).  Deep  River,  and 
John  Day  groups. 


On  the  Atlantic  border  no 
equivalents  have  been  satis- 
factorily recognised,  but  on 
the  Padfic  side  there  are 
nurine  deposits  in  N.  W. 
Orrgon,  which  may  represent 
this  dit-iston.  In  the  interior 
the  equivalent  is  believed  to 
be  the  Ircih-wafer  White  River 
series,  including  (1)  Pm»- 
cttas  bcd5.  (a)  Oreodan  beds, 
and  (j)  Tiiamolktn»m  beds. 


Woodstock  and  Aquia  Creek 
groupa  of  Potomac  River; 
Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Oai- 
borne.  Biihrstooe.  and  Ug- 
nitic  groups  of  Mississippi. 

In  the  uuerior  a  thicii  series  of 
fresh-water  formations,  com- 
prising, in  descending  order, 
the  Uinta,  Bridger.  Wind 
River,  Wasatch.  Tonejon. 
and  Pueieo  graupe. 

On  the  Pad6c  side  the  marine 
Tel<»  series  of  Oregon  and 
CaUfomia. 


On  the  Atlantic  border  both 
nuuine  strau  and  others  con- 
taining s  terrestrial  flora  re- 
present the  Cretaceous  aetics 
of  formations. 

In  the  interior  there  Is  also  a 
commingling  of  marine  with 
lacustrine  deposits.  At  the 
top  lies  the  Laramie  or  Lig- 
nitic  series  with  an  abundant 
terrestrial  flora,  passing  down 
into  the  lacustrine  and 
brackish-waler  Montana 

series.  Of  older  dale,  the 
Colorado  serirs  contains  an 
abundant  marine  fauna,  yet 
includes  also  some  coal-seams. 
The  Niobrara  marts  and  lime- 
stones are  likewise  of  marine 
origin,  but  the  lower  members 
of  the  series  (Renion  and 
Dakot.-i)  show  another  great 
representation  of  fresh-water 
sedimentation  with  lignites 
and  coals. 

In  California  a  vast  socceaaioo 
of  marine  deposits  (Shasta- 
Chico)  represents  the  Cre- 
taceous sy»trm:  atid  in  western 
British  N.  America  coal-seams 
also  occur. 


Representatives  of  the  Middle 
and  lower  Jurasaic  forma- 
tion* have  been  fouixl  in 
California  and  Oregon,  and 
farther  north  among  ine  Arctic 
islands. 

Strata  containing  Lower  Juras- 
sic marine  fontls  appear  in 
Wyoming  and  Dakota;  and 
above  them  come  the  Alttiti^ 
munu  and  B*ptampd«m  beds. 


i 
I 


S) 


Europe 


Corallian— Coral  Rag,  Coralline  Oolite: 
Sequanian  stages  of  the  Continent, 
comprising  thr  iiih  iiiagis  nf  Aatartian 
and  Kauracian. 

Oxfordian — Oxford  day:  Argowiaa  «6d 
Neuvizyan  sLigei. 

Csllovian— Krlkiways  Rock,  Divcrian 
auh-stage  of  N.  France. 

Balhooiao — aeries  of  Engliah  stnla  ftan 
Combrash  down  to  Fidler's  Earth. 

Bajodvi— Inferior  Oolite  of  England. 

Liassic — divisible  imo  (1)  Uppw  Lias 
or  Toarcian^  (a)  Middle  LmT  Mart- 
Hone  or  Cnarmouthian.  (j)  Lower 
Lias  of  Sioemurian  and  Hettangian. 


K«th 


In  Germany  and  western  Europe  this 
division  represents  the  deptxiils  of 
inland  seas  ur  lagoons,  and  is  divisible 
imo  the  following  stages  in  dcareoding 
order  fi)  Rhaeiic,  (a)  Keupcr.  (i) 
Muschdkalk.  (4)  Buntcr.  In  the 
eastern  Alps  and  the  Mediterranean 
basin  the  cnoiemporaneous  sediment- 
ary formations  are  those  of  open  clear 
sea.  in  which  a  thickncea  of  many 
thoiisand  feet  of  strata 
ktcd. 


Thuringian — Zechstein.  hiagnrsian 
Limestone;  lumrd  from  its  develop- 
ment in  Thuriiuna;  wdl  repmenicd 
also  in  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Bohemia. 

Saxonian — Rotwiegendea  Group;  Red 
Sandstones.  &c 

Autunian — where  the  strata  present  the 
lagoon  fades,  wdl  displayed  at  Autun 
in  France;  where  the  marine  t)ipe  is 
urdomiiunt.  as  in  Russia,  the  group 
has  been  termed  Artinskian. 


Farther  south  In  Kaaaia.  Texas. 
and  Nebraska  the  repwamu- 
tives  of  the  division  have  aa 
aboadant  marine  fauna. 


Siephanian  or  Utalian  —  rrprcaeotrd  in 
Russia  by  marine  formations,  and  in 
central  and  western  Europe  by  numrr- 
ous  small  basins  conuining  a  peculiar 
flora  and  hi  some  ploccaagreat  variety 
of  inaects. 

Wcstphallanor  Moecovian— Coal- 
measures,  Millstone  GriL 

Culm  or  Duiantian — Carboniferous  Ume- 
stooe  and  Caldferous  Sandstone  series. 


Devonian  type. 


U|ip»{ 


PaaMnalaa. 


(Givefkn. 

lEifdittB. 


t         ( Cohlentiiaa. 
•^"^iCedinnian. 


Old  Red  Sand- 
atone  type. 


Yellow  and  red 
sandstone  with 
H0leplycktus, 
BMkrioU^uJkc. 


Flag- 
stones with 
OMmUpms-Dip- 
Hrus,  Hmm- 
tUmi,kc. 
Red  and 


conglomerates 
witb  Ctpkat- 
•  spit,    ft*r' 

Ctpil,  &C. 


f  Lndlow  Grooa 
Uppv        <  Wenlocfc     " 
(Llandomy** 

»  (  Cuadoe  or  Bala  Cronp. 


Upper  or  OUmu  seriea— Tkcinadoc  slates 

ioAUmiuU  Flags. 
Middle    or    PanitxU^t   terica— Mene- 

vian  Group. 
Lower    or    OUmdlms    aeriet— Llanberis 

and  Bailedi  Groups  and  Ottmdlm* 


In  Scotland,  undetaeath  the  Cumbrian 
Oltmdlmt  groups  lie*  uncanfomably 
a  mass  01  red  tandwone  and  con- 
■loBicrate  (Torridonian)  8000  or  10,000 
n.  thick,  which  rests  with  a 
uocoofonnability  on  a  scciea  ti.  coarse 
gneisses  and  schists  (Lcwisian).  A 
thick  aerica  of  alatea  and  phylliles  lies 
bdow  the  oldest  Palaaoaoic  rocka  in 
centrsi  Eorope,  with 
bdow. 


whick  have  ^idded  so  brgc  a 
variety  of  deutosaon  and  other 
vertebrates,  and  espeo  iHy  thr 
remains  of  a  nasBbce  of 
of  anali  -"■"-"k 


la  New  York,  Connrcticut.  N>r 
Brvnswid:.  and  Nova  Scriiij 
a  scries  of  red  sanitenft* 
(Newark  seriea)  concaiws  land- 
plants  and  bbyriialKid<3Us 
like  the  bgoon  type  of  central 
and  wtamn  Eio^iiix.  On  thr 
Padfic  slope,  however,  aanae 
eqiavalents  occur,  repmtat- 
ing  the  PrUgic  type  ol  sooib- 
Europe. 


To  this  divisioA  of  the  gcoLa^ 
cal  record  the  Upgxr  Barrcs 
Meaiarss  of  the  aMl-6cid*  of 
PeaaMlvaniA,  Nnce  Edward 
Island.  Nova  Scoda  and 
New    Braasarkk  .have    bea 


Upper  prodaciiee  Coal 


Lower  Barren 

Lower     productiva    Coal- 


Pottsville 
Maoch     Chunk 

Bionea  01  v..neiser,  ar 
Pofono 


Ouakili  red 
Red   Sand«< 
strata      bdov 
Devonian  type. 

Chemung  Gronpk 


^ 


OM 

the 
tht 


Oriskanjr 


r{ 


GronpL 


Lower  Hddcrberf  CrenpL 
Waleiv-Lime. 
Niagara  Shale  and 
QiiMon  Grann. 
Medina     " 
'CiminnaliL 
Uiica  * 

TrmtoQ 


ChazT 
Cakitarooa 


U 


uUmms    and 

fauna. 
Middle  or 

PaMdnrtfrr  fauna. 
Liywer  or  GeorgiaB 

OlmuUmi  fauna. 


In     Gwada    and     the     La^r 
Superior  tcgian  «f  the  Uniied 

ncfca  «f  Pre-Gaaibiian  aer 
haa  been  grouped  ioio  ihr 
fdlofwing  subdivisiaaM  in  dr 
acendin^  order:  (i)  Keweeoa- 
wan.  lymc  uneanlui  nobly  oa 
(s)  Aniwwitie.  aepantied  by  • 
strong  unconfarmabiifly  tnm 
(j)  Up^  Hnronaaa,  (4)  Lower 
Huroman  with  an  uncoalarw- 
able  baae.  (s)  Goatcfairf-inf. 
(6)  Lanrcnttaa.  In  the  eaiteRi 
nart  of  Onada,  Newfound 
laad„  Itey  and  aho  in  Moo- 
tank  sedtmewnry  fonnatioBs 
of  great  tfaickneaa  below  titt 
lowat  Owafaelaa  aow  Jun 
4)ecn   found    tn 
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disappearance  of  land.  The  fact  that  the  sedimentaxy  forma- 
tions of  each  -successive  geological  period  consist  to  so  large  an 
extent  of  mechanically  formed  terrigenous  detritus,  affords 
good  evidence  of  the  coexistence  of  tracts  of  land  as  well  as  of 
extensive  denudation. 

From  these  general  considerations  we  proceed  to  inquire  how 
the  existing  topographical  features  of  the  land  arose.  Obviously 
the  co-operation  of  the  two  great  ^geological  agencies  of  hypogcne 
and  epi^e  energy,  which  have  been  at  work  from  the  beginning 
of  our  Robe's  decipherable  history,  must  have  been  the  cause 
to  which  these  features  are  to  be  assigned;  and  the  task  of  the 
geologist  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  part  that  has  been  taken 
by  each.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  see  in  a  stupendous 
piece  of  scenery,  such  as  a  deep  ravine,  a  range  of  hills,  a  line  of 
predpice  or  a  chain  of  mountains,  evidence  only  of  subterranean 
convulsion;  and  before  the  subject  was  taken  up  as  a  matter 
of  strict  scientific  induction,  an  appeal  to  former  cataclysms 
was  considered  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  problems  presented 
by  such  features  of  landscape.  The  rise  of  the  modem 
Huttonian  school,  however,  led  to  a  more  careful  examination 
of  these  problems.  The  important  share  taken  by  erosion  in  the 
determination  of  the  present  features  of  landscape  was  then 
recognized,  while  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  relative  parts 
played  by  the  hypogene  and  epigene  causes  has  gradually  been 
reached. 

X.  The  study  of  the  progress  of  denudation  at  the  present 
time  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  even  if  the  rate  of  waste 
were  not  more  rapid  than  it  is  to-day,  it  would  yet  suffice  in  a 
comparatively  brief  geological  period  to  reduce  the  dry  land  to 
below  the  sea-level.  But  not  only  would  the  area  of  the  land  be 
diminished  by  denudation,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  more  or 
less  involved  in  those  widespread  movements  of  subsidence, 
during  which  the  thick  sedimentary  formations  of  the  crust 
appear  to  have  been  accumulated.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  there 
must  have  been  from  time  to  time  during  the  history  of  our 
globe  upward  movements  of  the  crust,  whereby  the  balance 
between  land  and  sea  was  redressed.  Proofs  of  such  movements 
have  been  abundantly  preserved  among  the  stratified  formations. 
We  ther»  learn  that  the  uplifts  have  usually  followed  each  other 
at  long  intervals  between  which  subsidence  prevailed,  and  thus 
that  there  has  been  a  prolonged  oscillation  of  the  crust  over  the 
great  continental  areas  of  the  earth's  surface. 

An  examination  of  that  surface  leads  to  the  recognition  of  two 
great  types  of  upheaval.  In  the  one,  the  sea-floor,  with  all  its 
thick  accumulations  of  sediment,  has  been  carried  upwards, 
sometimes  for  several  thousand  feet,  so  equably  that  the  strata 
retain  their  Original  flatness  with  hardly  any  sensible  disturbance 
for  hundreds  of  square  miles.  In  the  other  type  the  solid  crust 
has  been  plicated,  corrugated  and  dislocated,  especially  along 
particular  lines,  and  has  attained  its  most  stupendous  disruption 
in  lofty  chains  of  mountains.  Between  these  two  phases  of  uplift 
many  intermediate  stages  have  been  developed,  according  to 
the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  subterranean  force  and  the 
varying  nature  and  disposition  of  the  rocks  of  the  crust. 

(a)  "^liere  the  uplift  has  extended  over  wide  spaces,  without 
appreciable  deformation  of  the  crust,  the  flat  strata  have  given 
rise  to  low  plains,  or  if  the  amount  of  uprise  has  been  great 
enough,  to  high  plains,  plateaux  or  tablelands.  The  plains  of 
Russia,  for  example,  lie  for  the  most  part  on  such  tracts  of 
equably  uplifted  strata.  The  great  plains  of  the  western  interior 
of  the  United  States  form  a  great  plateau  or  tableland.  5000  or 
6000  ft.  above  the  sea.  and  many  thousands  of  square  miles  in 
extent,  on  which  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been  ridged  up. 

(b)  It  b  in  a  great  mountain-chain  that  the  complicated 
structures  developed  during  disturbances  of  the  earth's  crust 
can  best  be  studied  (see  Parts  IV.  and  V.  of  this  article),  and 
where  the  influence  of  these  structures  on  the  topography  of  the 
surface  is  most  effectively  displayed.  Such  a  chain  may  be  the 
result  of  one  colossal  disturbance;  but  those  of  high  geological 
antiquity  usually  furnish  proofs  of  successive  uplifts  with  more 
or  less  intervening  denudation.  Formed  along  lines  of  continental 
diq)lacement  in  the  crust,  they  have  again  and  again  given 


relief  from'the  strain  of  compression  by  fresh  crumpling,  fracture 
and  uprise. .  The  chief  guide  in  tracing  these  successive  stages 
of  growth  is  supph'ed  by  unconformabih'ty.  If,  for  example,  a 
mountain-range  consists  of  upraised  Silurian  rocks,  upon  the 
upturned  and  denuded  edges  of  which  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone lies  transgressively,  it  is  dear  that  its  original  upheaval 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  period  of  geological  time  represented 
by  the  interval  between  the  Silurian  and  the  Carboniferous 
Umestone  formations.  If,  as  the  range  is  followed  along  its 
course,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  found  to  be  also  highly 
inclined  and  covered  unconformably  by  the  Upper  Coal-measures, 
a  second  uplift  of  that  portion  of  the  ground  can  be  proved  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  time  of  the  Limestone  and  that  of 
the  Upper  Coal-measures.  By  this  simple  and  obvious  kind  of 
evidence  the  relative  ages  of  different  mountain-chains  may 
be  compared.  In  most  great  chains,  however,  the  rocks  have 
been  so  intensely  crumpled,  and  even  inverted,  that  much 
labour  may  be  required  before  their  true  relations  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  Alps  furnish  an  instructive  example  of  the  long  series  of 
revolutions  through  which  a  great  mountain-system  may  have 
passed  before  reaching  its  present  development.  The  first 
beginnings  of  the  chain  may  have  been  upraised  before  the 
oldest  Palaeozoic  formations  were  laid  down.  There  are  at 
least  traces  of  land  and  shore-lines  in  the  Carboniferous  period. 
Subsequent  submergences  and  uplifts  appear  to  have  occurred 
during  the  Mesozoic  periods.  There  is  evidence  that  thereafter 
the  whole  region  sank  deep  under  the  sea,  in  which  the  older 
Tertiary  sediments  were  accimiulated,  and  which  seems  to 
have  spread  right  across  the  heart  of  the  Old  World.  But  after 
the  deposition  of  the  Eocene  formations  came  the  gigantic 
disruptions  whereby  all  the  rocks  of  the  Alpine  region  were 
folded  over  each  other,  crushed,  corrugated,  fractured  and 
displaced,  some  of  their  older  portions,  including  the  fundamental 
gneisses  and  schists,  being  squeezed  up,  torn  off,  and  pushed 
horizontally  for  many  miles  over  the  younger  rocks.  But  this 
upheaval,  though  the  most  momentous,  was  not  the  last  which 
the  chain  has  undergone,  for  at  a  later  ppoch  in  Tertiary  time 
renewed  disturbance  gave  rise  to  a  further  series  of  ruptures 
and  plications.  The  chain  thus  successively  upheaved  has 
been  continuously  exposed  to  denudation  and  has  consequently 
lost  much  of  its  original  height.  That  it  has  been  left  in  a  state 
of  instability  is  indicated  by  the  frequent  earthquakes  of  the 
Alpine  region,  which  doubtless  arise  from  the  sudden  snapping 
of  rocks  under  intense  strain. 

A  distinct  type  of  mountain  due  to  direct  hypogene  action  is 
to  be  seen  in  a  volcano.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  (Part  IV. 
sect,  x)  that  at  the  vents  which  maintain  a  communication 
between  the  molten  magma  of  the  earth's  interior  and  the 
surface,  eruptions  take  place  whereby  quantities  of  lava  and 
fragmentary  materials  are  heaped  round  each  orifice  of 
discharge.  A  typical  volcanic  mountain  takes  the  form  of  a 
perfect  cone,  but  as  it  grou's  in  size  and  its  main  vent  is  choked, 
while  the  sides  of  the  cone  are  unable  to  withstand  the  force  of 
the  explosions  or  the  pressure  of  the  ascending  column  of  lava, 
eruptions  take  place  laterally,  and  numerous  parasitic  cones 
arise  on  the  flanks  of  the  parent  mountain.  Where  lava  flows 
out  from  long  fissures,  it  may  pile  up  vast  sheets  of  rock,  and 
bury  the  surrounding  country  under  several  thousand  feet  of 
solid  stone,  covering  many  hundreds  of  square  miles.  In  this 
way  volcanic  tablelands  have  been  formed  which,  attacked  by 
the  denuding  forces,  are  gradually  trenched  by  valleys  and 
ravines,  until  the  original  level  surface  of  the  lava-field  may  be 
almost  or  wholly  lost.  As  striking  examples  of  this  physio- 
graphical  type  reference  may  be  made  to  the  plateau  of  Abyssinia, 
the  Ghats  of  India,  the  plateaux  of  Antrim,  the  Inner  Hebrides 
and  Iceland,  and  the  great  lava-plains  of  the  western  territories 
of  the  United  States. 

a.  But  while  the  subterranean  movements  have  upraised 
portions  of  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  have  thus  been  instrumental  in  producing  the  existing 
tracts  of  Uiid,  the  detailed  topographical  features  of  a  landscape 
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are  not  soldy,  nor  in  general  even  chiefly,  attributable  to  these 
movements.  From  the  time  that  any  portion  of  the  sea-floor 
appears  above  sea-levd,  it  undergoes  erosion  by  the  various 
epigene  agents.  Each  cUmate  and  geological  region  has  its  own 
development  of  these  agents,  which  include  air,  aridity,  rapid  and 
frequent  alternations  of  wetness  and  dryness  or  of  heat  and 
cold,  rain,  springs,  frosts,  rivers,  gladers,  the  sea,  plant  and 
animal  life.  In  a  dry  dimate  subject  to  great  extremes  of 
temperature  the  character  and  rate  of  decay  will  differ  from 
t  hose  of  a  moist  or  an  arctic  climate.  But  it  must  be.remembered 
that,  however  much  they  may  vary  in  activity  and  in  the  results 
which  they  effect,  the  epigene  forces  work  without  intermission, 
while  the  hypogene  forces  bring  about  the  upheaval  of  land  only 
after  long  intervals.  Hence,  trifling  as  the  results  during  a 
hUman  life  may  appear,  if  we  realize  the  mxtltiplying  influence 
of  time  we  are  led  to  perceive  that  the  apparently  feeble  super- 
ficial agents  can,  in  the  course  of  ages,  achieve  stupendous 
transformations  in  the  aspea  of  the  land.  If  this  efllcacy  may 
be  deduced  from  what  can  be  seen  to  be  in  progress  now,  it 
may  not  less  convincingly  be  shown,  from  the  nature  of  the 
sedimentary  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  to  have  been  in  progress 
from  the  early  beginnings  of  geological  history.  Side  by  side 
with  the  various  upheavals  and  subsidences,  there  has  been  a 
continuous  removal  of  materials  from  the  land,  and  an  equally 
persistent  deposit  of  these  materials  under  water,  with  the 
consequent  growth  of  new  rocks.  Denudation  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  a  process  of  sculpturing  wherein,  while  each  of  the 
impleraenu  employed  by  nature,  like  a  special  kind  of  graving 
tool,  produces  its  own  diaracteristic  impress  on  the  hind,  they 
all  combine  harmoniously  towards  the  achievement  of  their 
one  common  task.  Hence  the  present  contours  of  the  land 
depend  partly  on  the  original  configuration  of  th^  ground,  and 
the  influence  it  may  have  had  in  guiding  the  operations  of  tlie 
erosive  agents,  partly  on  the  vigour  with  which  these  agents 
perform  their  work,  and  partly  on  the  varying  structure  and 
powers  of  resistance  posseued  by  the  rocks  on  which  the  erosion 
is  carried  on. 

Where  a  new  tract  of  land  has  been  raised  out  of  the  sea 
by  such  an  energetic  movement  as  broke  up  the  crust  and 
produced  the  complicated  structure  and  tumultuous  external 
forms  of  a  great  mountain  chain,  the  influence  of  the  hypogene 
forces  on  the  topography  attains  its  highest  development. 
But  even  the  youngest  existing  chain  has  suffered  so  greatly 
from  denudation  that  the  aspect  which  it  presented  at  the  time 
of  its  uplift  can  only  be  dimly  perceived.  No  more  striking 
illustration  of  this  feature  can  be  found  than  that  supplied  by 
the  Alps,  nor  one  where  the  geotectonic  structures  have  been 
so  fully  studied  in  detail.  On  the  outer  flanks  of  these  mountains 
the  longitudinal  ridges  and  valleys  of  the  Jura  correspond  with 
lines  of  anticline  and  syncline.  Yet  though  the  dominant 
topographical  elements  of  the  region  have  obviously  been 
produced  by  the  plication  of  the  stratified  formations,  each 
ridge  has  suffered  so  large  an  amount  of  erosion  that  the  younger 
rocks  have  been  removed  from  its  crest  where  the  older  members 
of  the  series  are  now  exposed  to  view,  while  on  every  slope 
proofs  may  be  seen  of  extensive  denudation.  If  from  these 
long  wave-like  undulations  of  the  ground,  where  the  relations 
between  the  disposition  of  the  rocks  below  and  the  forms  of 
the  surface  are  so  dearly  traceable,  the  observer  proceeds 
inwards  to  the  main  chain,  he  finds  that  the  plications  and 
displacements  of  the  various  formations  assume  an  increasingly 
complicated  character;  and  that  although  proofs  of  great 
denudation  continue  to  abound,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  form  any  satisfactory  conjecture  as  to  the  shape  of  the  ground 
when  the  upheaval  ended  or  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  material  which  has  since  then  been  removed.  Along  the 
central  heights  the  mountains  lift  themselves  towards  the  sky 
like  the  storm-swept  crests  of  vast  earth-billows.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  ground  suggests  intense  commotion,  and  the 
impre^on  thus  given  is  often  much  intensified  by  the  twisted 
and  crumpled  strata,  visible  from  a  long  distance,  on  the  crags 
and  crests.    On  this  broken-up  suriace  the  various  agents  of 


denudation  have  been  oeasdessly  engaged  since  it  emctged 
from  the  sea.  They  have  excavated  valleys,  sometimes  along 
depressions  provided  for  them  by  the  subterranean  disturbances, 
sometimes  down  the  slopes  of  the  disrupted  blocks  d  ground. 
So  powerful  has  been  this  erosion  that  valleys  cut  out  along 
lines  of  anticline,  which  were  natural  ridges,  have  sometimes 
become  more  important  than  those  in  lines  of  syndine,  which 
were  structurally  depressions.  The  same  subacrial  fotces  have 
eroded  lake-badns,  dug  out  oocries  or  drqueSy  notched  the 
ridges,  splintered  the  crests  and  furrowed  the  slopes,  leav- 
ing no  part  of  the  oxigmal  surface  of  the  uplifted  diain 
unmodified. 

It  has  often  been  noted  with  sniittise  that  feattnes  ol 
underground  structure  which,  it  might  have  been  confidently 
anticipated,  should  have  exercised  a  marked  influence  <»  the 
topography  of  the  surface  have  not  been  aUe  to  resist  the 
levelling  action  of  the  .denuding  agents,  and  do  not  now  affect 
the  surface  at  alL  This  result  is  conspicuously  seen  in  ooal-fidds 
where  the  strata  are  abundantly  traversed  by  faults.  These 
dislocations,  having  sometimes  a  displacement  of  several  hundred 
feet,  might  have  been  expected  to  break  up  the  surface  into 
a  network  of  cliffs  and  plains;  yet  in  general  they  do  not  modify 
the  levd  character  of  the  ground  above.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  faults  in  Europe  is  the  great  thrust  whidi  bounds 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Belgian  ooal-fidd  and  brings  the 
Devonian  rocks  above  the  Cod-measures.  It  can  be  traced 
across  Belgium  into  the  Boulonnais,  and  may  not  improbably 
run  beneath  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  south  of 
England.  It  is  crossed  by  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  other 
northerly-flowing  streams.  Yet  so  indistinctly  is  it  mariced 
in  the  Meuse  valley  that  no  one  would  suspect  its  existence  from 
any  pectiliarity  in  the  generd  form  of  the  ground,  and  even  an 
experienced  geologist,  until  he  had  learned  the  structnie  of  the 
district,  would  scarcdy  detect  any  fault  at  dL 

Where  fatilts  have  influenced  the  superfidd  topography, 
it  is  usuaUy  by  giving  rise  to  a  hollow  along  which  the  subacrid 
agents  and  espedally  miming  water  can  act  effectivdy.  Such 
a  hollow  may  be  eventually  widened  and  deepened  into  a  valley. 
On  bare  crags  and  crests,  Unes  of  fault  are  apt  to  be  marked  by 
notches  or  defts,  and  they  thus  hdp  to  produce  thepinnadcs 
and  serrated  outlines  of  these  exposed  uplands. 

It  was  cogently  enforced  by  Button  and  Playfair,  and  inde- 
pendently by  Lamarck,  that  no  co-operation  of  underground 
agency  is  needed  to  produce  such  topography  as  may  be  seen 
in  a  great  part  of  the  world,  but  that  if  a  tract  of  sea-floor  were 
upraised  into  a  wide  pldn,  the  fall  of  nun  and  the  drculation 
of  water  over  its  surface  would  in  the  end  carve  out  such  a  system 
of  hills  and  valleys  as  may  be  seen  on  the  dry  land  now.  No 
such  plain  would  be  a  dcad-levd.  It  would  have  inequalities 
on  its  surface  which  would  serve  as  channels  to  guide  the  drainage 
from  the  first  showers  of  rain.  And  these  channels  would  be 
slowly  widened  and  deepened  until  they  would  become  ravines 
and  valleys,  while  the  ground  between  them  would  be  Idt  project- 
ing as  ridges  and  hills.  Nor  would  the  erosion  of  sudi  a  system 
of  water-courses  require  a  long  series  of  geologicd  periods  for 
its  accomplishment.  From  measurements  and  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  erosion  now  takingi^ace  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
river  it  has  been  computed  that  vdlcys  800  ft.  deep  might  be 
carved  out  in  less  than  a  million  years.  In  the  vast  tablelands 
of  Colorado  and  other  western  regions  of  the  United  States  an 
impressive  picture  is  presented  of  the  results  of  mere  subaerid 
erosion  on  undisturbed  and  nearly  levd  strata.  Systems  of 
stream-courses  and  vdleys,  river  gorges  unexampled  elsewhere 
in  the  world  for  depth  and  length,  vast  winding  lines  of  escarp- 
ment, like  ranges  of  sea<liffs,  terraced  slopes  rising  from  plateau 
to  plateau,  huge  buttresses  and  solitary  stacks  standing  like 
islands  out  of  the  pldns,  great  mountdn-masses  towering  into 
picturesque  peaks  and  pinnacles  deft  by  innumerable  gullies, 
yet  everywhere  marked  by  the  paralld  bars  of  the  horizontd 
strataout  of  which  they  have  been  carved — ^these  are  the  orderiy 
symmetricd  characteristics  of  a  country  where  the  scenery  is 
dueentirdyto  the  action  of  subaerid  agents  on  the  one  hand  and 
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the  VArying  lesUUnce  of  perfectly  regular  ttratified  rocks  on  the 
other. 

The  details  of  the  sculpture  of  the  land  have  mainly  depended 
on  the  nature  of  the  materials  on  which  nature's  erosive  tools 
have  been  employed.  The  joints  by  which  all  rocks  are  traversed 
have  been  especially  serviceable  as  dominant  lines  down  which 
the  rain  has  filtered,  up  which  the  springs  have  risen  and  into 
which  the  frost  wedges  have  been  driven.  On  the  high  bare 
scarps  of  a  lofty  mountain  the  inner  structure  of  the  mass  is  laid 
open,  and  there  the  system  of  joints  even  more  than  faults  is 
seen  to  have  determined  the  lines  of  crest,  the  vertical  walls  of 
cliff  and  precipice,  the  forms  of  buttress  and  recess,  the  position 
of  cleft  and  chasm,  the  outline  of  spire  and  pinnacle.  On  the 
lower  slopes,  even  under  the  tapestry  of  verdure  which  nature 
delights  to  hang  where  she  can  over  her  naked  rocks,  we  may 
detect  the  same  pervading  influence  of  the  joints  upon  the  forms 
assumed  by  ravines  and  crags.  Each  kind  of  stone,  too,  gives 
rise  to  its  own  characteristic  form  of  scenery.  Massive  crystalline 
rocks,  such  as  granite,  break  up  along  their  joints  and  often 
decay  into  sand  or  earth  along  their  exposed  suifaces,  giving 
rise  to  rugged  crags  with  long  talus  slopes  at  their  base.  The 
stratified  rocks  besides  splitting  at  their  joints  are  especially 
distinguished  by  parallel  ledges,  cornices  and  recesses,  produced 
by  the  irregular  decay  of  their  component  strata,  so  that  they 
often  assume  curiously  architectural  types  of  scenery.  But 
besides  this  family  feature  they  di^Uy  many  minor  varieties  of 
aspect  according  to  their  lithological  composition.  A  range  of 
sandstone  hills,  for  example,  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  one 
of  limestone,  and  a  line  of  chalk  downs  to  the  escarpments 
formed  by  alternating  bands  of  harder  and  softer  clays  and 
shales. 

It  may  suffice  here  merely  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  more 
important  parts  of  the  topography  of  the  land  fai  their  relation 
to  physiographical  geology.  A  true  mountain-chain,  viewed 
from  the  geological  side,  is  a  mass  of  high  ground  which  owes  its 
prominence  to  a  ridging-up  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  intense 
plication  and  rupture  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed.  But 
ranges  of  hills  almost  mountainous  in  their  bulk  may  be  formed 
by  the  gradual  erosion  of  valleys  out  of  a  mass  of  original  high 
ground,  such  as  a  high  plateau  or  tableland.  Eminences  which 
have  been  isolated  by  denudation  from  the  main  mass  of  the 
formations  of  which  they  originally  formed  part  are  known  as 
"  outliers  "  or  "  hills  of  drcumdcnudation." 

Tablebnds,  as  already  pointed  out,  may  be  produced  either 
by  the  upheaval  of  tracts  of  horizontal  strata  from  the  sea-floor 
into  Und;  or  by  the  uprise  of  plains  of  denudation,  where  rocks 
of  various  composition,  structure  and  age  have  been  levelled 
down  to  near  or  below  the  level  of  the  sea  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  various  erosive  agents.  Most  of  the  great  tablelands 
of  the  globe  are  platforms  of  little-disturbed  strata  which  have 
been  upraised  bodily  to  a  considerable  elevation.  No  sooner, 
however,  are  they  placed  in  that  position  than  they  are  attacked 
by  running  water,  and  begin  to  be  hollowed  out  into  systems  of 
valleys.  As  the  valleys  sink,  the  platforms  between  them  grow 
into  narrower  and  more  definite  ridges,  until  eventually  the 
level  tableland  is  converted  into  a  complicated  network  of  hills 
and  valle3rs,  wherein,  nevertheless,  the  key  to  the  whole  arrange- 
ment is  furnished  by  a  knoixdedge  of  the  di^x>sition  and  effects 
of  the  flow  of  water.  The  examples  of  this  process  brought  to 
light  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,'  Nevada  and  the  other  western 
regions  by  Newberry,  King,  Hayden,  Powell  and  other  explorers, 
are  among  the  most  striking  monuments  of  geological  operations 
in  the  world. 

Examples  of  ancient  and  much  decayed  tablelands  formed  by 
the  denudation  of  much  disturbed  rocks  are  furnished  by.  the 
Highlands  of  ScotUnd  and  of  Norway.  Each  of  thpse  tracts  of 
high  ground  consists  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  dislocated 
formations  of  Europe,  which  at  a  remote  period  were  worn  down 
into  a  plain,  and  in  that  condition  may  have  lain  long  submerged 
under  the  sea  and  may  possibly  have  been  overspread  there 
with  younger  formations.  Having  at  a  much  hiter  time  been 
raised  several  thousand  feet  above  sea-level  theandent  platforms 


of  Britain  and  Scandinavia  have  been  since  exposed  to  denuda- 
tion, whereby  each  of  them  has  been  so  deeply  channeled  into 
glens  and  fjords  that  it  presents  to-day  a  surface  of  rugged 
hills,  either  isolated  or  connected  along  the  flanks,  while  only 
fragments  of  the  general  surface  of  the  tableland  can  here  and 
there  be  recognized  amidst  the  general  destruction. 

Valleys  have  in  general  been  hollowed  out  by  the  greater 
erosive  action  of  rumning  water  along  the  channels  of  drainage. 
Their  direction  has  hm  probably  determined  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  by  irregvJarities  of  the  surface  along  which 
the  drainage  flowed  on  the  first  emergence  of  the  land.  Some- 
times these  tnegularities  have  been  produced  by  folds  of  the 
terrestrial  crust,  sometimes  by  faults,  sometimes  by  the  irregu- 
larities on  the  surface  of  an  uplifted  platform  of  deposition  or  of 
denudation.  Two  dominant  trends  may  be  observed  among 
them.  Some  are  longitudinal  and  run  along  the  line  of  flexures 
in  the  upraised  tract  of  land,  others  are  transverse  where  the 
drainage  has  flowed  down  the  slopes  of  the  ridges  into  the  longi- 
tudinal valleys  or  into  the  sea.  The  forms  of  valleys  have  been 
governed  partly  by  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  rocks, 
and  partly  by  the  relative  potency  of  the  different  denuding 
agents.  Where  the  influence  of  rain  and  frost  has  been  slight, 
and  the  streams,  supplied  from  distant  sources,  have  had 
suffident  dedivity,  deep,  narrow,  precipitous  ravines  or  gorget 
have  been  excavated.  The  canyons  of  the  arid  region  of  the 
Colorado  are  a  magnificent  example  of  this  result.  Where,  on 
the  other  luind,  ordinary  atmospheric  action  has  been  more 
rapid,  the  sides  of  the  river  channels  have  been  attacked,  and 
open  sloping  glens  and  valleys  have  been  hollowed  out.  A 
gorge  or  defile  is  usually  due  to  the  action  of  a  waterfall,  which, 
beginning  with  some  abrupt  declivity  or  predpice  in  the  course 
of  the  river  when  it  first  commenced  to  flow,  or  caused  by  some 
hard  rock  crossing  the  channd,  has  eaten  its  way  backwaixl. 

Lakes  have  been  already  referred  to,  and  thdr  modes  of  origin 
have  been  mentioned.  As  they  are  continually  being  filled  up 
with  the  detritus  washed  into  them  from  the  surrounding 
regions  they  cannot  be  of  any  great  geological  antiquity,  unless 
where  by  some  unknown  process  their  basins  are  from  time  to 
time  widened  and  deepened. 

In  the  general  subaerial  denudation  of  a  country,  innumerable 
minor  features  are  worked  out  as  the  structure  of  the  rocks 
controls  the  operations  of  the  eroding  agents,  llius,  among 
comparatively  undisturbed  strata,  a  hard  bed  resting  upon 
others  of  a  softer  kind  is  apt  to  form  along  its  outcn^  a  line  of 
cliff  or  escarpment.  Though  a  long  range  of  such  cliffs  resembles 
a  coast  that  has  been  worn  by  the  sea,  it  may  be  entirely  due  to 
mere  atmospheric  waste.  Again,  the  more  resisting  portions  of 
a  rock  may  be  seen  projecting  as  crags  or  knolls.  An  igneous 
mass  will  stand  out  as  a  bold  Mil  from  amidst  the  more  decom- 
posable strata  through  which  it  has  risen.  These  features 
often  so  marked  on  the  lower  grounds,  attain  their  most  con- 
spicuous development  among  the  higher  and  barer  parts  of  the 
mountains,  where  subaerial  disintegration  is  most  rapid.  The 
torrents  tear  out  deep  gullies  from  the  sides  of  the  declivities. 
Corrics  or  drques  are  scooped  out  on  the  one  hand  and  naked 
predpices  are  left  on  the  other.  The  harder  bands  of  rock 
project  as  massive  ribs  down  the  slopes,  shoot  up  into  prominent 
aiguUkSf  or  help  to  give  to  the  summits  the  notched  saw-like 
outlines  they  so  often  present. 

The  materials  worn  from  the  surface  of  the  higher  are  spread 
out  over  the  lower  grounds.  The  streams  as  they  descend  begin 
to  drop  their  freight  of  sediment  when,  by  the  lessening  of  their 
declivity,  their  can'3nng  power  is  diminished.  The  great  plains 
of  the  earth's  surface  are  due  to  this  deposit  of  gravel,  sand  and 
loam.  They  are  thus  monuments  at  once  of  the  destructive  and 
reproductive  processes  which  have  been  in  progress  unceasingly 
since  the  first  Und  rose  above  the  sea  and  the  first  shower  of  rain 
fell.  Every  pebble  and  particle  of  their  soil,  once  part  of  the 
distant  mountains,  has  travelled  slowly  and  fitfully  to  lower 
levels.  Again  and  again  have  these  materials  been  shifted, 
ever  moving  downward  and  sea-ward.  For  centuries,  perhaps, 
they  have  taken  their  share  in  the  fertility  of  the  plains  and 
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have  ministered  to  the  nurture  oC  flower  and  tree,  of  the  bird  of 
the  air,  the  beast  of  the  field  and  of  man  himself.  But  their 
destiny  is  still  the  great  ocean.  In  that  bourne  alone  can  they 
find  undisturbed  repose,  and  there,  slowly  accumulating  in 
massive  beds,  they  will  remain  until,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
renewed  upheaval  shall  raise  them  into  future  land,  there  once 
more  to  pass  through  the  same  cycle  of  change.  (A.  Gb.) 

Literature. — Historical'.  The  standard  work  is  Karl  A.  von 
Zittel's  CeschichU  der  Ceotogie  und  PaldOHtolotie  (1899;,  of  which 
there  is  an  abbreviated,  but  still  valuable,  English  translation; 


Geikie  s  Ttjci  Book  of  Geology  (4tb  ed.,  1903)  occupies  the  first  place; 
the  work  of  T.  C.  Chamberiin  and  R.  D.  Salisbury,  Geologyi  Earth 
History  (3  vols.,  1905-1906),  is  especially  valuable  for  American 
geology.  A.  de  Lapoarent's  Traiti  de  tiologie  (sth  ed.,  1906),  is  the 
standard  French  work.  H.  Credner's  Blemente  der  GeUogie  has  gone 
through  several  editions  in  Germany.    Dynamical  and  physio- 

Sraphical  geology  are  elaborately  treated  by  E.  Sucss,  Das  ArUlitn 
tr  Erd*,  translated  into  English,  with  the  title  The  Fauofthe  Earth, 
The  practical  study  of  the  science  is  treated  of  by  F.  von  Kichthofen, 
Fahrerfur  Forsckungsreisende  (i8g6);  G.  A.  Cole,  Aids  in  Practical 
Geology  (5th  ed..  1906) ;  A.  Geikie,  Outlines  of  Field  Geology  (5th  ed.. 
1900).  The  practical  applications  of  Geology  are  discussed  by 
J.  V.  Elsden,  Applied  Geology  (1896-1899).  The  relations  of  Geology 
to  scenery  are  acalt  with  by  Sir  A.  Geikie,  Scenery  of  Scotland  (3rd  ed., 
190O;  J'  £•  Marr,  The  Scientific  Study  of  Scenery  (1900);  Lord 
Avebury,  The  Scenery  of  Switzerland  ( 189(6) ;  The  Scenery  of  England 
(1903);  and  J.  Geikie,  Earth  Sculpture  (1898).  A  detailed  biblio- 
graphy is  given  in  Sir  A.  Geikie's  Text  Book  of  Geology.  See  also 
the  8e(>arate  articles  on  geological  subjects  for  special  references  to 
authorities. 

GEOMETRICAL  OONTINUnT.  In  a  report  of  the  Institute 
prefixed  to  Jean  Victor  Poncelet's  Traiti  des  propriilis  pro- 
jectives  des  figures  (Paris,  1822),  it  is  said  that  he  employed  "  ce 
qu'il  appelle  le  principc  de  continuity."  The  law  or  principle 
thus  named  by  him  had,  he  tells  us,  been  tacitly  assumed  as 
axiomatic  by  "  les  plus  savans  g£oro£tres."  It  had  in  fact  been 
enunciated  as  "  lex  continuationts,"  and  "  la  loi  de  la  continuit6," 
by  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  (Oxf.  N.E.D.),  and  previously 
under  another  name  by  Johann  Kepler  in  cap.  iv.  4  of  his  Ad 
Vilellionem  paralipomena  quibus  astronomiae  pars  optica  Iraditur 
(Francofurti,  1604).  Of  sections  of  the  cone,  he  says,  there  are 
five  species  from  the  "  recta  linea  "  or  line-pair  to  the  circle. 
From  the  line-pair  we  pass  through  an  infinity  of  hyperbolas  to 
the  parabola,  and  thence  through  an  infinity  of  ellipses  to  the 
circle.  Related  to  the  sections  are  certain  remarkable  points 
which  have  no  name.  Kepler  calls  them  foci.  The  circle  has 
one  focus  at  the  centre,  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  two  foci  equi- 
distant from  the  centre.  The  parabola  has  one  focus  within  it, 
and  another,  the  "  caecus  focus,"  which  may  be  imagined  to  be 
at  infinity  on  the  axis  within  or  without  the  curve.  The  line  from  it 
to  any  point  of  the  section  is  parallel  to  the  axis.  To  carry  out 
the  analogy  we  must  speak  paradoxically,  and  say  that  the  line- 
pair  likewise  has  foci,  which  in  this  case  coalesce  as  in  the  circle 
and  fall  upon  the  lines  themselves;  for  our  geometrical  terms 
should  be  subject  to  analogy.  Kepler  dearly  loves  analogies,  his 
most  trusty  teachers,  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  nature, 
"  omnium  naturae  arcanorum  conscios."  And  they  are  to  be 
especially  regarded  in  geometry  as;  by  the  use  of  "  however 
absurd  expressions,"  classing  extreme  limiting  forms  with  an 
infinity  of  intermediate  cases,  and  placing  the  whole  essence  of  a 
thing  clearly  before  the  eyes. 

Here,  then,  we  find  formulated  by  Kepler  the  doctrine  of  the 
concurrence  of  parallels  at  a  single  point  at  infinity  and  the 
principle  of  continuity  (under  the  name  analogy)  in  relation  to  the 
infinitely  great.  Such  conceptions  so  strikingly  propounded  in 
a  famous  work  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  contemporary 
mathematicians.  Henry  Briggs,  in  a  letter  to  Kepler  from 
Merton  G>llege,  Oxford,  dated  "  10  Cal.  Martiis  1625,"  suggests 
improvements  in  the  Ad  Vitellionem  paralipomena,  and  gives 
the  following  construction:  Draw  a  line  CBADC,  and  let  an 
ellipse,  a  parabola,  and  a  hyperbola  have  B  and  A  for  focus  and 


vertex.  Let  CC  be  the  other  foci  of  the  ellipse  and  the  hyperbola. 
Make  AD  equal  to  AB,  and  with  centres  CC  and  radius  in  each 
case  equal  to  CD  describe  drdes.  Then  any  point  oi  the  ellipse 
is  equidistant  from  the  focus  B  and  one  circle,  and  any  point  o( 
the  hyperbola  from  the  focus  B  and  the  other  circle.  Any  point 
P  of  the  parabola,  in  which  the  second  focus  is  missing  or  in> 
finitely  distant,  is  equidistant  from  the  focus  B  and  the  line 
through  D  which  we  call  the  directrix,  this  taking  the  place  of 
either  circle  when  its  centre  C  is  at  infinity,  and  every  line  CP 
being  then  parallel  to  the  axis.  Thus  Briggs,  and  we  know  not 
how  many  "  savans  g^omdtres  "  who  have  left  no  record,  had 
already  taken  up  the  new  doctrine  in  geometry  in  its  author's 
lifetime.  Six  years  after  Kepler's  death  in  z  630  Girard  Desargues, 
"  the  Monge  of  his  age,"  brought  out  the  first  of  his  remarkable 
works  founded  on  the  same  principles,  a  short  tract  entitled 
Mitkode  universelle  de  mettre  en  perspective  les  objels  donnis 
rieUemerU  ou  en  devis  (Paris,  1636);  but  "  Le  privilege  6toit  de 
1630  "  (Poudra,  (Euvres  de  Des.,  i.  55).  Kei^er  as  a  modem 
geometer  is  best  known  by  his  New  Stereometry  of  Win£  Casks 
(Lincii,  161 5),  in  which  he  replaces  the  circuitous  Archimedean 
method  of  exhaustion  by  a  direct "  royal  road  "  of  infinitesimals, 
treating  a  vanishing  arc  as  a  straight  line  and  regarding  a  curve 
as  made  up  of  a  succession  of  short  chords.  Some  2000  years 
previously  one  Antipho,  probably  the  well-known  opponent  of 
Socrates,  has  regarded  a  circle  in  like  manner  as  the  limiting 
form  of  a  many-sided  inscribed  rectilinear  figure.  Antipho's 
notion  was  rejected  by  the  men  of  hb  day  as  unsound,  and  when 
reproduced  by  Kepler  it  was  again  .stoutly  opposed  as  incapable 
of  any  sort  of  geometrical  demonstration — ^not  altogether  with- 
out reason,  for  it  rested  on  an  assumed  law  of  continuity  rather 
than  on  palpable  proof. 

To  complete  the  theory  of  continuity,  the  one  thing  needful 
was  the  idea  of  imaginary  points  implied  in  the  algebraical 
geometry  of  Ren6  Descartes,  in  which  equations  between  vari- 
ables representing  co-ordinates  were  found  often  to  have  ima^nary 
roots.  Newton,  in  his  two  sections  on  "  Inventio  orbium  " 
{Principia  i.  4,  5),  shows  in  his  brief  way  that  he  is  familiar  with 
the  principles  of  modern  geometry.  In  two  propositions  he  uses 
an  auxiliary  line  which  is  supposed  to  cut  the  conic  in  X  and  Y, 
but,  as  he  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  second  (prop.  24),  it  may  not 
cut  it  at  all.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  he  passes  on  at  once  with  the 
observation  that  the  required  constructions  are  evident  from  the 
case  in  which  the  line  cuts  the  trajectory.  In  the  scholium 
appended  to  prop.  27,  after  saying  that  an  asymptote  is  a  tangent 
at  infinity,  he  gives  an  imexplained  general  construction  for  the 
axes  of  a  conic,  which  seems  to  imply  that  it  has  asymptotes. 
In  aU  such  cases,  having  equations  to  his  loci  in  the  background, 
he  may  have  thought  of  elements  of  the  figure  as  passing  into  the 
imaginary  state  in  such  manner  as  not  to  vitiate  conclusions 
arrived  at  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  reality. 

Roger  Joseph  Boscovich,  a  careful  student  of  Newton's  works, 
has  a  full  and  thorough  discussion  of  geometrical  continuity  in 
the  third  and  last  volume  of  his  Elementa  universae  maikeues 
(ed.  prim.  Venet,  1757),  which  contains  Scctionum  conicarum 
elementa  nova  quadam  methodo  concinnata  el  diss^taliouem  de 
transformatione  locorum  geomctricorum,  ubi  de  contiunitatis 
legCf  et  de  quibusdam  infinili  mysteriis.  His  first  principle  is 
that  all  varieties  of  a  defined  locus  have  the  same  properties,  so 
that  what  b  demonstrable  of  one  should  be  demonstrable  in  hke 
manner  of  all,  although  some  artifice  may  be  required  to  bring 
out  the  underlying  analogy  between  them.  The  opposite 
extremities  of  an  infinite  straight  line,  he  says,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  joined,  as  if  the  line  were  a  circle  having  its  centre  at  the 
infinity  on  either  side  of  it.  This  leads  up  to  the  idea  of  a  vduti 
plus  quam  infinita  extensio,  a  line-circle  containing,  as  we  say, 
the  line  infinity.  Change  from  the  real  to  the  imaginary  state  is 
contingent  upon  the  passage  of  some  element  of  a  figure  through 
zero  or  infinity  and  never  takes  place  per  saltum.  Lines  being 
some  positive  and  some  negative,  there  must  be  negative  rect- 
angles and  negative  squares,  such  as  those  of  the  exterior 
diameters  of  a  hyperbola.  Boscovich's  first  principle  was  that 
of  Kepler,  by  whose  quantumvis  ahsurdis  locuHonibus  the  boldest 
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applications  of  it  are  covered,  as  when  we  say  with  Poncclet 
that  all  concentric  circles  in  a  plane  touch  one  another  in  two 
imaginary  fixed  points  at  infinity.  In  G.  K.  Ch.  von  Staudt's 
Ceometrie  tUr  Lage  and  Beitrdge  zur  C.  der  L.  (NUmberg,  1847, 
2856-1860)  the  geometry  of  position,  including  the  extension  of 
the  field  of  pure  geometry  to  the  infinite  and  the  imaginary,  is 
presented  as  an  independent  science,  "  welche  des  Messens  nicht 
bedarf."  (See  Geometry:  Projective.) 

Ocular  illusions  due  to  distance,  such  as  Roger  Bacon  notices 
in  the  Opus  majus  (i.  126,  ii.  108, 497;  Oxford,  1897),  lead  up  to 
or  illustrate  the  mathematical  uses  of  the  infinite  and  its  re- 
ciprocal the  infinitesimal.  Specious  objections  can,  of  course,  be 
made  to  the  anomalies  of  the  law  of  continuity,  but  they  are 
inherent  in  the  higher  geometry,  which  has  taught  us  so  much 
of  the  "  secrets  of  nature."  Kepler's  excursus  on  the  "  analogy  " 
between  the  conic  sections  hereinbefore  referred  to  is  given  at 
length  in  an  article  on  "  The  Geometry  of  Kepler  and  Newton  " 
in  vol.  xviii.  of  the  Transactiotis  oj  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society  (1900).  It  had  been  generally  overlooked,  until  attention 
was  called  to  it  by  the  present  writer  in  a  note  read  in  1880  {Proc. 
C.PS.  iv.  14-17),  and  shortly  afterwards  in  The  AncietU  and 
Modern  Geometry  of  Conies,  with  Historical  Notes  and  Prolego- 
mena (Cambridge  1881).  (C.  T.*) 

GEOMETRY,  the  general  term  for  the  branch  of  mathematics 
which  has  for  its  province  the  study  of  the  properties  of 
space.  From  experience,  or  p(»sibly  intuitively,  we  characterize 
existent  space  by  certain  fundamental  qualities,  termed  axioms, 
which  are  insusceptible  of  proof;  and  these  axioms,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  mathematical  entities  of  the  point,  straight  line, 
curve,  surface  and  solid,  appropriately  defined,  arc  the  premises 
from  which  the  geometer  draws  conclusions.  The  geometrical 
axioms  are  merely  conventions;  on  the  one  hand,  the  system 
may  be  based  upon  inductions  from  experience,  in  which  case 
the  deduced  geometry  may  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  physical 
science;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  may  be  formed  by 
purely  logical  methods,  in  which  case  the  geometry  is  a  phase 
of  pure  mathematics.  Obviously  the  geometry  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar  is  that  of  existent  space — the  three-dimensional 
space  of  experience;  this  geometry  may  be  termed  Euclidean, 
alter  its  most  famous  expositor.  But  other  geometries  exist, 
for  it  is  possible  to  frame  systems  of  axioms  which  definitely 
characterize  some  other  kind  of  space,  and  from  these  axioms 
to  deduce  a  series  of  non-contradictory  propositions;  such 
geometries  are  called  non-Euclidean. 

It  is  convenient  to  discuss  the  subject-matter  of  geometry 
under  the  following  headings: 

I.  Euclidean  Geometry:  a  discussion  of  the  axioms  of  existent 
space  and  of  the  geometrical  entities,  followed  by  a  synoptical 
account  of  Euclid's  Elements.  , 

II.  Projective  Geometry:  primarily  Euclidean,  but  differing 
from  I.  in  employing  the  notion  of  geometrical  continuity  {q.v.) — 
points  and  lines  at  infinity. 

III.  Descriptive  Geometry:  the  methods  for  representing  upon 
planes  figures  placed  in  space  of  three  dimensions. 

IV.  Analytical  Geometry:  the  representation  of  geometrical 
figures  and  their  relations  by  algebraic  equations. 

V.  Line  Geometry:  an  analytical  treatment  of  the  line  regarded 
as  the  space  element. 

VI.  Non-Euclidean  Geometry:  a  discussion  of  geometries 
other  than  that  of  the  space  of  experience. 

VII.  Axioms  of  Geometry:  a  critical  analysis  of  the  foundations 

of  geometry. 

Sixrcial  subjects  arc  treated  under  their  own  headings:  e.g. 
Projection,  Perspbctivs;- Curve.  Surface;  Circle.  Conic 
Section;  Triangle,  Polygon,  Polyhedron;  there  are  also 
articles  on  special  curves  and  figures,  e.g.  Ellipse,  Parabola, 
Hyperbola  ;  Tetrahbdron.Cube.Octahedron.DodecAhedron. 
Icosahedron;Cardioid,  Catenary,  Cissoid.Conchoid.Cycloid, 
Epicycloid,  Lima^on,  Oval,  Quadratrix,  Spiral,  &c. 

History. — The  origin  of  geometry  (Gr.  7^,  earth,  tihpw,  a 
measure)  is.  according  to  Herodotus,  to  be  found  in  the  etymology 
of  the  word.  Its  birthplace  was  Egypt,  and  it  arose  from  the 
jaeed  of  surveying  the  lands  inundated  by  the  Nile  floods.    In 


its  infancy  it  therefore  consisted  of  a  few  rules,  very  rough  and 
approximate,  for  computing  the  areas  of  triangles  and  quadri- 
laterals; and,  with  the  Egyptians,  it  proceeded  no  further,  the 
geometrical  entities — the  point,  line,  surface  and  solid — being 
only  discussed  in  so  far  as  they  were  involved  in  practical  affairs. 
The  point  was  realized  as  a  mark  or  position,  a  straight  line  as  a 
stretched  string  or  the  tracing  of  a  pole,  a  surface  as  an  area; 
but  these  units  were  not  abstracted;  and  for  the  Egyptians 
geometry  was  only  an  art — an  auxiliary  to  surveying.*  The 
first  step  towards  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  science  was  made 
by  Thales  (q.v.)  of  Miletus,  who  transplanted  the  elementary 
Egyptian  mensuration  to  Greece.  Thales  clearly  abstracted 
the  notions  of  points  and  lines,  founding  the  geometry  of  the 
latter  unit,  and  discovering  per  saltum  many  propositions  con- 
cerning areas,  the  circle,  &c.  The  empirical  rules  of  the  Egyptians 
were  corrected  and  developed  by  the  Ionic  School  which  he 
founded,  especially  by  Anaximander  and  Anaxagoras,  and  in 
the  6th  centuiy  B.C.  passed  into  the  care  of  the  Pythagoreans. 
From  this  time  geometry  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on 
Greek  thought.  Pythagoras  (9.V.),  seeking  the  key  of  the 
universe  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  investigated  logically  the 
principles  underlying  the  known  propositions;  and  this  resulted 
in  the  formulation  of  definitions,  axioms  and  postulates  which, 
in  addition  to  founding  a  science  of  geometiy,  permitted  a 
crystallization,  fractional,  it  is  true,  of  the  amorphous  collection 
of  material  at  hand.  Pythagorean  geometry  was  essentially  a 
geometry  of  areas  and  solids;  its  goal  was  the  regular  solids — 
the  tetrahedron,  cube,  octahedron,  dodecahedron  and  icosa- 
hcdron — ^which  symbolized  the  five  elements  of  Greek  cosmology. 
The  geometry  of  the  circle,  previously  studied  in  Egypt  and 
much  more  seriously  by  Thales,  was  somewhat  neglected,  idthough 
this  curve  was  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  plane  figures 
and  the  sphere  the  most  perfect  of  all  solids.  The  circle,  however, 
was  taken  up  by  the  Sophists,  who  made  most  of  their  discoveries 
in  attempts  to  solve  the  classical  problems  of  squaring  the  circle, 
doubling  the  cube  and  trisecting  an  angle.  These  problems, 
besides  stimulating  pure  geometry,  «.e.  the  geometry  of  con- 
structions made  by  the  ruler  and  compasses,  exercised  consider- 
able influence  in  other  directions.  The  first  problem  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  method  of  exhaustion  for  determining  areas. 
Antiphon  inscribed  a  square  in  a  circle,  and  on  each  side  an 
isosceles  triangle  having  its  vertex  on  the  drde;  on  the  sides 
of  the  octagon  so  obtained,  isosceles  triangles  were  again  con- 
structed, the  process  leading  to  inscribed  polygons  of  8,  16  and 
32  sides;  and  the  areas  of  these  polygons,  which  are  easily 
determined,  are  successive  approximations  to  the  area  of  the 
circle.  Bryson  of  Heradea  took  an  important  step  when  he 
circumscribed,  in  addition  to  inscribing,  polygons  to  a  drde, 
but  he  committed  an  error  in  treating  the  drde  as  the  mean  of 
the  two  polygons.  The  method  of  Antiphon,  in  assuming  that 
by  continued  division  a  polygon  can  be  constructed  coincident 
with  the  drde,  demanded  that  magnitudes  are  not  infinitely 
divisible.  Much  controversy  ranged  about  this  point;  Aristotle 
supported  the  doctrine  of  infinite  divisibility;  Zeno  attempted 
to  show  its  absurdity.  The  mechanical  tracing  of  lod,  a  prindple 
initiated  by  Archytasof  Tarentum  to  solve  the  last  two  problems, 
was  a  frequent  subject  for  study,  and  several  mechanical  curves 
were  thus  discovered  at  subsequent  dates  (dssoid,  conchoid, 
quadratrix).  Mention  may  be  made  of  Hippocrates,  who, 
besides  developing  the  known  methods,  made  a  study  of  similar 
figures,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  proportion,  lliis  step  is 
important  as  bringing  into  line  discontinuous  number  and 
continuous  magnitude. 

A  fresh  stimulus  was  given  by  the  succeeding  Platonists,  who, 
accepting  in  part  the  Pythagorean  cosmology,  made  the  study 
of  geometry  preliminary  to  that  of  philosophy.  The  many 
discoveries  made  by  this  school  were  facilitated  in  no  small 
measure  by  the  darification  of  the  axioms  and  defiu'fions,  the 
logical  sequence  of  propositions  which  was  adopted,  and,  more 
especially,  by  the  formulation  of  the  analytic  method,  i.e.  of 
assuming  the  truth  of  a  proposition  and  then  reasoning  to  a 

'  For  Egyptian  geometry  see  Egypt,  I  Science  and  Mothemalics. 
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known  truth.  The  main  strength  of  the  Platonist  geometers 
lies  in  stereometry  or  the  geometry  of  solids.  The  Pythagoreans 
had  dealt  with  the  sphere  and  regular  solids,  but  the  pyramid, 
prism,  cone  and  cylinder  were  but  little  known  until  the  Platonists 
took  them  in  hand.  Eudoxus  established  their  mensuration, 
proving  the  pyramid  and  cone  to  have  one-third  the  content 
of  a  prism  and  cylinder  on  the  same  base  and  of  the  same  height, 
and  was  probably  the  discoverer  of  a  proof  that  the  volumes  of 
spheres  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  radii.  The  discussion  of  sections 
of  the  cone  and  cylinder  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  three  curves 
named  the  parabola,  ellipse  and  hyperbola  (see  Conic  Section); 
it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this  discovery; 
its  investigation  marks  the  crowning  achievement  of  Greek 
geometry,  and  led  in  later  years  to  the  fundamental  theorems 
and  methods  of  modern  geometry. 

The  presentation  of  the  subject-matter  of  geometry  as  a  con- 
neaed  and  logical  series  of  propositions,  prefaced  by  "Opot  or 
foundations,  had  been  attempted  by  many;  but  it  is  to  Euclid 
that  we  owe  a  complete  exposition.  Little  indeed  in  the  Elements 
is  probably  originid  except  the  arrangement;  but  in  this  Euclid 
surpassed  such  predecessors  as  Hippocrates,  Leon,  pupil  of 
Neocleides,  and  Theudius  of  Magnesia,  devising  an  apt  logical 
model,  although  when  scrutinized  in  the  light  of  modem  mathe- 
matical conceptions  the  proofs  are  riddled  with  fallacies.  Accord- 
ing to  the  commentator  Proclus,  the  EUments  were  written  with 
a  twofold  object,  first,  to  introduce  the  novice  to  geometry,  and 
secondly,  to  lead  him  to  the  regular  solids;  conic  sections  found 
no  place  therein.  What  Euclid  did  for  the  line  and  drde, 
ApoUoniusdid  for  theconic  sections,  but  there  we  have  a  discoverer 
as  well  as  editor.  These  two  works,  which  contain  the  greatest 
contributions  to  ancient  geometry,  are  treated  in  detail  in 
Section  L  Euclidean  Geometry  and  the  articles  Euclid;  Conic 
SzcnoN;  Apollonius.  Between  Euclid  and  Apollonius  there 
flourished  the  illustrious  Archimedes,  .whose  geometrical  dis- 
coveries are  mainly  concerned  with  the  mensuration  of  the 
drde  and  conic  sections,  and  of  the  sphere,  cone  and  cylinder, 
and  whose  greatest  contribution  to  geometrical  method  is  the 
devation  of  the  method  of  exhaustion  to  the  dignity  of  an  instru- 
ment of  research.  Apollonius  was  followed  by  Nicomedes,  the 
inventor  of  the  conchoid;  Diodes,  the  inventor  of  the  cissoid; 
Zenodorus,  the  founder  of  the  study  of  isoperimetrical  figures; 
Hipparchus,  the  founder  of  trigonometry;  and  Heron  the  dder, 
who  wrote  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  and  primarily 
directed  attention  to  problems  of  practical  surveying. 

Of  the  many  isolated  discoveries  made  by  the  later  Alexandrian 
mathcmatidans,  those  of  Menelaus  are  of  importance.  He 
showed  how  to  treat  spherical  triangles,  establishing  their 
properties  and  determining  their  congruence;  his  theorem  on 
the  products  of  the  segments  in  which  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
are  cut  by  a  line  was  the  foundation  on  which  Camot  erected 
his  theory  of  transversals.  These  propositions,  and  also  those 
of  Hipparchus,  were  utilized  and  developed  by  Ptolemy  (q.v.), 
the  expositor  of  trigonometry  and  discoverer  of  many  isolated 
propositions.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  commentator  Pappus, 
whose  Mathematical  Collections  is  valuable  for  its  wealth  of 
historical  matter;  of  Theon,  an  editor  of  Euclid's  Elements  and 
commentator  of  Ptolemy's  Almagest;  of  Produs,  a  commentator 
of  Euclid;  and  of  Eutocius,  a  commentator  of  Apollonius  and 
Archimedes. 

The  Romans,  essentially  practical  and  having  no  indination 
to  study  science  qua  sdence,  only  had  a  geometry  which  sufficed 
for  surveying;  and  even  here  there  were  abundant  inaccurades, 
the  empirical  r\iles  employed  being  akin  to  those  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Heron.  The  Hindus,  likewise,  gave  more  attention  to 
computation,  and  their  geometry  was  dther  of  Greek  origin  or 
in  the  form  presented  in  trigonometry,  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  arithmetic.  It  had  no  logical  foundations;  each 
proposition  stood  alone;  and  the  results  were  empirical.  The 
Arabs  more  dosely  followed  the  Greeks,  a  plan  adopted  as  a 
sequd  to  the  translation  of  the  works  of  Euclid,  Apollonius, 
Archimedes  and  many  others  into  Arabic.  Their  chief  con- 
tribution to  geometry  is  exhibited  in  their  solution  of  algebraic 


equations  by  intersecting  conies,  a  step  already  taken  by  the 
Greeks  in  isolated  cases,  but  only  elevated  into  a  Method  by  Omar 
al  Hayyami,  who.  flourished  in  the  nth  century.  During  the 
middle  ages  little  was  added  to  Greek  and  Arabic  geometry. 
Leonardo  of  Pisa  wrote  a  Pradica  geometriae  (1220),  wherdn 
Euclidean  methods  are  employed;  but  it  was  not  until  the  X4th 
century  that  geometry,  generally  Euclid's  Elements,  became 
an  essential  item  in  university  curricula.  There  was,  however, 
no  sign  of  original  devdopment,  other  branches  of  mathematics* 
mainly  algebra  and  trigonometry,  exerdsing  a  greater  fascination 
until  the  i6th  century,  when  the  subject  again  came  into  favour. 

The  extraordinary  mathematical  talent  which  came  into  bdng 
in  the  i6th  and  zyth  centuries  reacted  on  geometry  and  ga\'e  rise 
to  all  those  characters  which  distinguish  modem  from  andent 
geometry.  The  first  innovation  of  moment  was  the  formulation 
of  the  principle  of  geometrical  continuity  by  Kepler.  The  notion 
of  infinity  which  it  involved  permitted  generalizations  and 
systematizations  hitherto  unthought  of  (see  Geometskal 
CoNTiNtnTY);  and  the  method  of  indefinite  division  applied  to 
rectification,  and  quadrature  and  cubature  problems  avoided 
the  cumbrous  method  of  exhaustion  and  provided  more  accurate 
results.  Further  progress  was  made  by  Bonaventuia  Cavalieri, 
who,  in  his  Ceometria  indivisibilibus  continuorum' (1690),  de- 
vised a  method  intermediate  between  that  of  exhaustion  and 
the  infinitesimal  calculus  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton.  The  logical 
basis  of  his  system  was  corrected  by  Roberval  and  Pascal;  and 
thdr  discoveries,  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Leibnitz, 
Newton,  and  many  others  in  the  fluxional  calculus,  culminated 
in  the  branch  of  our  subject  known  as  differential  geometry 
(see  iNTiNiTEsniAL  Calculus,  Curve;  Subface). 

A  second  important  advance  followed  the  recognition  that 
conies  could  be  regarded  as  projections  of  a  circle,  a  conception 
which  led  at  the  hands  of  Desargues  and  Pascal  to  modem 
projective  geometry  and  perspective.  A  third,  and  perhaps  the 
m(»t  Important,  advance  attended  the  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry  by  Descartes,  who  thereby  founded  analytical  geometry. 
The  new  fields  thus  opened  up  were  diligently  explored,  but  the 
calculus  exercised  the  greatest  attraction  and  rdativdy  little 
progress  was  made  in  geometry  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  when  a  new  era  opened. 

Gaspard  Monge  was  the  first  important  contributor,  stimulatii^ 
analytical  and  differential  geometry  and  founding  descriptive 
geometry  in  a  series  of  papers  and  e^>edally  in  his  lectures  at  the 
£coIe  polytechnique.  Projective  geometry,  founded  by  Desar- 
gues, Pascal,  Monge  and  L.  N.  M.  Carnot,  was  crystallized  by 
J.  V.  Poncelet,  the  creator  of  the  modem  methods.  In  hh 
Traiti  des  propriitis  des  figures  (1823)  the  line  and  circular  points 
at  infinity,  imaginaries,  polar  redprocation,  homology,  cross- 
ratio  and  projection  are  systematically  employed.  In  Germany, 
A.F.  M6bius,  J.  PlUcker  and  J.  Stciner  were  making  far-reaching 
contributions.  MObius,  in  his  Barycenbiscke  Calcvi  (1827), 
introduced  homogeneous  coK>rdinates,  and  also  the  powerful 
notion  of  geometrical  transformation,  induding  the  spedal 
cases  of  collineation  and  duality;  Plticker,  in  his  AHalytisck- 
geometrische  Entwickelungen  (1828-1831),  and  his  System  der 
analytischen  Geometric  (1835),  introduced  the  abridged  notation, 
line  and  plane  co-ordinates,  and  the  conception  of  generalized 
space  dements;  while  Steiner,  besides  enriching  geometry  in 
numerous  directions,  was  the  first  to  systematically  generate 
figures  by  projective  pencils.  We  may  also  notice  M.  Chasles, 
whose  Aperqu  kistorique  (1837)  is  a  daaoic  Synthetic  geometry, 
characterized  by  its  fruitfulness  and  beauty,  attracted  most 
attention,  and  it  so  hap^ned  that  its  originally  weak  logical 
foundations  became  replaced  by  a  more  substantial  set  of  axioms. 
These  were  found  in  the  anluumonic  ratio,  a  device  leading  to 
the  liberation  of  synthetic  geometry  from  metrical  relalions. 
and  in  involution,  which  yielded  rigorous  definitions  of  imagin- 
aries. These  innovations  were  made  by  K.  J.  C.  von  Staudt. 
Analytical  geometry  was  stimulated  by  the  algebra  of  invariants, 
a  subject  much  developed  by  A.  Cayley,  G.  Salmon,  S.  H.  Aron- 
bold,  L.  O.  Hesse,  and  more  particularly  by  R.  F.  A.  Clcbsch. 

The  introduction  of  the  line  as  a  space  dement,  initiated  by 
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H.  Gimmann  (1844)  and  Caytey  (1S59),  yielded  at  the  hands  of 
Placker  a  new  geometry,  tenned  line  geowutry,  a  subject 
developed  more  notably  by  F.  Klein,  Clel»ch,  C.  T.  Reye  and 
F.  O.  R.  Sturm  (see  Section  V.,  Lime  Geometry), 

Non-eudidean  geometries,  having  primarily  their  origin  in  the 
discussion  of  Euclidean  parallels,  and  treated  by  Wallis,  Saccheri 
and  Lambert,  have  been  cspeciaUy  developed  during  the  X9th 
century.  Four  lines  of  investigation  nuy  be  distinguished: — 
the  naive-synthetic,  associated  with  Lobatschewski,  Boly^, 
Gauss;  the  metric  differentia],  studied  by  Riemann,  Helmhdlts, 
Beltrami;  the  projective,  developed  by  Cayley,  Kldn,  Qifford; 
and  the  critical-synthetic,  promoted  chiefly  by  the  Italian 
mathematicians  Peano,  Veronese,  Burali-Forte,  Levi  Civitti, 
and  the  Germans  Pasch  and  Hilbert.  (C.  E.*) 

L  Euclidean  Geometby 

This  branch  of  the  science  of  geometry  is  so  named  since  its 
methods  and  arrangement  are  those  laid  down  in  Euclid's 
Yemenis. 

S  X.  Axioms, — The  object  of  geometry  is  to  investigate  the 
properties  of  space.  The  first  step  must  consist  in  establishing 
those  fundamental  properties  from  which  aU  others  follow  by 
processes  of  deductive  reasoning.  They  ate  laid  down  in  the 
Axioms,  and  these  ought  to  form  such  a  system  that  nothing 
need  be  added  to  them  in  order  fully  to  characterize  space,  and 
that  nothing  may  be  omitted  without  making  the  system  in- 
complete.   They  must,  in  fact,  completely  "  define  "  space. 

S  s.  Definitions. — ^The  axioms  of  Euclidean  Geometry  are 
obtained  from  inspection  of  existent  space  and  of  solids  in 
existent  space, — ^hence  from  experience.  The  same  source 
gives  us  the  notions  of  the  geometrical  entities  to  which  the 
axioms  relate,  vis.  solids,  surfaces,  lines  or  curves,  and  points. 
A  solid  is  directly  pven  by  experience;  we  have  only  to  abstract 
all  material  from  it  in  order  to  gain  the  notion  of  a  geometrical 
solid.  This  has  shape,  sixe,  position,  and  nuy  be  moved.  Its 
boundary  or  boundaries  are  called  surfaces.  They  separate  one 
part  of  sp*ce  from  another,  and  are  said  to  have  no  thickness. 
Their  boundaries  are  curves  or  lines,  and  these  have  length 
only.  Their  boundaries,  again,  are  points,  which  have  no 
magnitude  but  only  position.  We  thus  come  in  three  steps 
from  solids  to  points  which  have  no  magnitude;  in  each  step 
we  lose  <Mie  extension.  Hence  we  say  a  solid  has  three  dimensions, 
a  surface  two,  a  line  one,  and  a  point  none.  Space  itself,  of  which 
a  solid  forms  only  a  part,  is  abo  said  to  be  of  three  dimensions. 
The  same  thing  is  intended  to  be  expressed  by  saying  that  a 
solid  has  length,  breadth  and  thickness,  a  surface  length  and 
breadth,  a  line  length  only,  and  a  point  no  extension  whatsoever. 

Euclid  gives  the  essence  of  these  statements  as  definitions:— 
Def.  It  L  A  point  is  that  wkiek  has  no  parts,  or  wkiek  has  no  mag' 

nitnde. 
Def.  a,  I.  A  line  is  length  without  breadth, 
Def.  5,1,  A  superficies  is  that  tMck  has  only  length  and  breadth, 
Def.  1,  XI.  A  solid  is  that  which  has  length,  breadth  and  thiehness. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  synthetic  method  is  adopted  by 
Eudid;  the  anal3rtical  derivation  of  the  successive  ideas  of 
*' surface,"  "Une,"  and  "point"  from  the  experimental  realisa- 
tion of  a  "  solid  "  does  not  find  a  place  in  his  system,  although 
possessing  more  advantages. 

If  we  allow  motion  in  geometry,  we  nuy  generate  these 

entities  by  moving  a  point,  a  line,  or  a  surface,  thus: — 

The  path  of  a  moving  point  ii  a  line. 

The  path  of  a  moving  line  is,  in  general,  a  surface. 

The  path  of  a  moving  surface  is,  m  general,  a  solid. 

And  we  may  then  assume  that  the  lines,  surfaces  and  solids, 
as  defined  before,  can  all  be  generated  in  this  manner.  From 
this  generation  of  the  entities  it  follows  again  that  the  boundaries 
— the  first  and  last  position  of  the  moving  element— of  a  line  are 
points,  and  so  on;  and  thus  we  come  back  to  the  considerations 
with  which  we  started. 

Euclid  points  this  out  in  his  definitions, — Def.  3, 1.,  Def.  6, 1., 
and  Def.  a,  XI.  He  does  not,  however,  show  the  connexion 
which  these  definitions  have  with  those  mentioned  before. 
When  pointi  and  lines  have  been  defined,  a  statement  like 


Def.  3, 1., "  The  extremities  of  a  line  are  points,"  is  a  propoaition 
which  either  has  to  be  proved,  and  then  it  is  a  theorem,  or  which 
has  to  be  taken  for  granted,  in  which  case  it  is  an  axiom.  And 
so  with  Def.  6, 1.,  and  Def.  a,  XI. 

S  3.  Euclid's  definitions  mentioned  above  are  attempts  to 
describe,  in  a  few  words,  notions  which  we  have  obtained  by 
inspection  of  and  abstraction  from  solids.  A  few  more  notions 
have  to  be  added  to  these,  principally  those  of  the  simplest 
line — the  straight  line,  and  of  the  simplest  surface — the  flat 
surface  or  plane.  These  notions  we  possess,  but  to  define  them 
accurately  is  difficult.  Euclid's  Definition  4.  I.>  "  A  straight 
line  is  that  which  lies  evenly  between  its  extreme  points,"  must 
be  meaningless  to  any  one  who  has  not  the  notion  of  straight  ness 
in  his  mind.  Neither  does  it  state  a  property  of  the  straight 
line  which  can  be  used  in  any  further  investigation.  Such  a 
propertyisgiveninAxiom  xo,I.  Itis  really  this  axiom,  together 
with  Postulates  s  and  3,  which  characterises  the  straight  Une. 

Whilst  for  the  straight  line  the  verbal  definition  and  axiom 
are  kept  apart,  Euclid  mixes  them  up  in  the  case  of  the  plane. 
Here  the  Definition  7, 1.,  includes  an  axiom.  It  defines  a  plane 
as  a  surface  which  has  the  property  that  every  straight  line 
which  joins  any  two  points  in  it  lies  altogether  in  the  surface. 
But  if  we  take  a  straight  line  and  a  point  in  such  a  surface,  and 
draw  all  straight  lines  which  join  the  latter  to  all  points  in  the 
first  line,  the  surface  will  be  f  uUy  determined.  This  construction 
is  therefore  sufficient  as  a  definition.  That  every  other  straight 
line  which  joins  any  two  points  in  this  surface  lies  altogether 
in  it  is  a  further  property,  and  to  assume  it  gives  another  axiom. 

Thus  a  number  of  Euclid's  axioms  are  hidden  among  his  first 
definitions.  A  still  greater  confusion  exists  in  the  present 
editions  of  Euclid  between  the  postulates  and  axioms  so  called, 
but  this  is  due  to  later  editors  and  not  to  Euclid  himself.  The 
latter  had  the  last  three  axionu  put  together  with  the  postulates 
(olrilfMira),  so  that  these  were  meant  to  include  all  assumptions 
relating  to  space.  The  remaining  assumptions,  which  relate  to 
magnitudes  ih  general,*  vie.  the  first  eight  "  axioms  "  in  modern 
editions,  were  called  "  common  notions "  (soiral  trMMoi). 
Of  thelatterafewmaybesaidtobe  definitions.  Thus  the  eighth 
might  be  taken  as  a  definition  of  "  equal,"  and  the  seventh 
of  "  halves."  If  we  wish  to  collect  the  axioms  used  in  Euclid's 
Elements,  we  have  therefore  to  take  the  three  postulates,  the 
last  three  axioms  as  generally  given,  a  few  axioms  hidden  in  the 
definitions,  and  an  axiom  used  by  Euclid  in  the  proof  of  Prop. 
4,  I,  and  on  a  few  other  occasions,  vis.  that  figures  may  be 
moved  in  quce  without  change  of  shape  or  size. 

S  4.  Postulates, — ^The  assumptions  actually  made  by  Euclid 
nuy  be  stated  as  follows: — 

(i)  Strskht  lines  exist  which  have  the  property  that  any  one  of 
them  may  be  produced  both  ways  without  limit,  that  through  any 
two  points  in  space  such  a  line  may  be  drawn,  and  that  any  two  of 
them  coincide  throughout  their  inaefinite  extensions  as  toon  as  two 
points  in  the  one  coincide  with  two  pmnti  in  the  other.  (This 
gives  the  contents  of  Def.  4,  part  of  Def.  35,  the  first  two  Postulates, 
and  Axiom  10.) 

fa)  Plane  surfaces  or  planes  exist  having  the  property  laid  down 
in  Def.  7*  that  every  straight  line  joining  any  two  points  in  such  a 
surface  ues  altogether  in  it. 

(3)  Right  ansles,  as  defined  in  Def.  10,  are  posrible,  and  all  right 
angles  are  equal ;  that  is  to  say,  wherever  in  s(>ace  we  take  a  plane, 
and  wherever  in  that  plane  we  construct  a  right  angle,  all  angles 
thus  constructed  will  be  equal,  so  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  made 
to  coincide  with  any  other.    (Axiom  11.; 

(4)  The'isth  Axiom  of  Euclid.  This  we  shall  not  state  now,  but 
onw  introduce  it  when  we  cannot  proceed  any  further  without  it. 

(<|)  Figures  maybe  freely  moved  in  space  without  change  of  shape 
or  sue.    This  is  assumed  oy  Euclid,  but  not  stated  as  an  axiom. 

(6)  la  any  plane  a  circle  may  be  described,  having  any  point  in 
that  plane  as  centre,  and  its  distanm  from  any  other  point  in  that 
plane  as  rsdius.    (Postulate  3.) 

The  definitions  which  have  not  been  mentioned  are  all 
"  nominal  definitions,"  that  is  to  say,  they  fix  a  name  for  a 
thing  described.    Many  of  them  overdetermine  a  figure. 

S  5.  Eudid's  BUmenU  (see  Eucud)  are  contained  in  thirteen 
books.  Of  these  the  first  four  and  the  sixth  are  devoted  to 
"  plane  feometiy,"  as  the  investigation  of  figurea  in  a  plane  is 
generally  called.    The  3th  book  contains  the  theory  of  proportion 
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which  is  used  in  Book  VI.  The  7th,  8th  and  9th  books  are  purely 
arithmetical,  whibt  the  zoth  contains  a  most  ingenious  treatment 
of  geometrical  irrational  qxiantities.  These  four  books  will  be 
excluded  froiA  our  survey.  The  remaining  three  books  relate  to 
figures  in  space,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  to  "  solid  geometry.'* 
The  7th,  8th,  9th,  roth,  13th  and  part  of  the  nth  and  12th 
books  are  now  generally  omitted  from  the  school  editions  of  the 
BUmenis.  In  the  first  four  and  in  the  6th  book  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  all  figures  are  drawn  in  a  plane. 

Book  I.  of  Euclid's  "  Elembnts." 

(  6.  According  to  the  third  postulate  it  is  possible  to  draw  in 
any  plane  a  circle  which  has  its  centre  at  any  given  point,  and  its 
radius  equal  to  the  distance  of  this  point  from  any  other  point 
given  in  the  plane.  This  makes  it  possible  (Prop,  i)  to  construct 
on  a  given  line  AB  an  couilateral  triangle,  by  drawing  first  a  circle 
with  A  as  centre  and  AB  as  radius,  and  then  a  circle  with  B  as 
centre  and  BA  as  radius.  The  point  where  these  circles  intersect — 
that  they  intersect  Euclid  quietly  assumes — is  the  vertex  of  the 
required  triangle.  Euclid  does  not  suppose,  however,  that  a  circle 
may  be  drawn  which  has  its  radius  equal  to  the  distance  between 
any  two  points  unless  one  of  the  points  be  the  centre.  This  implies 
also  that  we  are  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  make  any  strajght  line 
equal  to  any  other  straight  line,  or  to  carry  a  distance  about  in  space. 
Euclid  therefore  next  solves  the  problem:  It  is  required  along  a 
given  straight  line  from  a  point  in  it  to  set  off  a  distance  equal  to 
the  length  of  another  straight  line  given  anywhere  in  the  plane. 
This  is  done  in  two  steps.  It  b  shown  in  Prop.  2  how  a  straight  line 
may  be  drawn  from  a  given  point  equal  in  length  to  another  given 
straight  line  not  drawn  from  th^t  point.  And  then  the  problem 
itseliis  solved  in  Prop.  3,  by  drawing  first  through  the  given  point 
some  straight  line  of  the  required  length,  and  then  about  the  same 
point  as  centre  a  circle  having  this  length  as  radius.  This  circle 
will  cut  off  from  the  given  straight  line  a  length  eciual  to  the  required 
one.  Nowadays,  instead  of  going  through  this  long  process,  we 
take  a  pair  of  compasses  and  set  off  the  given  length  by  its  aid. 
This  assumes  that  we  may  move  a  length  atx>ut  without  changing  it. 
But  Euclid  has  not  assumed  it,  and  this  proceeding  would  be  fully 
justified  by  his  desire  not  to  take  for  granted  more  than  was  necessary, 
if  he  were  not  obliged  at  his  very  next  step  actually  to  make  this 
assumption,  though  without  stating  it. 

S  7.  We  now  come  (in  Prop.  4)  to  the  (ret  theorem*  It  is  the 
fundamental  theorem  of  Euclid's  whole  system,  there  being  only  a 
very  few  propositions  (like  Props.  13, 14,  15, 1.),  except  those  in  the 
^th  book  and  the  first  half  of  the  nth,  which  do  not  depend  upon 
It.  It  b  stated  very  accurately,  though  somewhat  clumsily,  as 
follows: — 

//  two  triangles  have  lm>  sides  tff  (he  one  equal  to  two  sides  of  the 
other,  each  to  each^  and  have  also  the  angles  contained  by  those  sides 
equal  to  one  another,  they  shall  also  hme  their  bases  or  third  sides 
equal;  and  the  two  triantles  shall  be  equal;  and  their  other  angles 
shall  be  equal,  each  to  each,  namely,  those  to  which  the  equal  sides  are 
opposite. 

That  is  to  say,  the  triangles  are  "  identically  '*  equal,  and  one 
may  be  considered  as  a  copy  of  the  other.  The  proof  is  very  simple^ 
The  first  triangle  is  taken  up  and  placed  on  the  second,  so  that  the 
parts  of  the  triangles  which  are  known  to  be  equal  fall  upon  each 
other.  It  is  then  easily  seen  that  also  the  remaining  parts  of  one 
coincide  with  those  of  the  other,  and  that  they  are  therefore  equal. 
This  process  of  applying  one  figure  to  another  Euclid  scarcely  uses 
again,  though  many  proofs  would  be  simplified  by  doing  so.  The 
process  introduces  motion  into  geometry,  and  includes,  as  already 
stated,  the  axiom  that  figures  may  be  moved  without  change  of 
shape  or  size. 

If  the  last  proposition  be  applied  to  an  isosceles  triangle,  which 
has  two  sides  equal,  we  obtain  the  theorem  (Prop.  O,  if  two  sides 
of  a  triangle  are  equal,  then  the  angles  opposite  these  sides  are  equal. 

Euclid^  proof  IS  somewhat  complicated,  and  a  stumbling-block 
to  many  schoolboys.  The  proof  becomes  much  simpler  if  we  consider 
the  isosceles  triangle  ABC  (AB  -  AC)  twice  over,  once  as  a  triangle 
BAC,  and  once  as  a  triangle  CAB ;  and  now  remember  that  AB,  AC 
in  the  first  are  equal  respectively  to  AC,  AB  in  the  second,  and  the 
angles  included  by  these  sides  are  equal.  Hence  the  triangles  are 
equal,  and  the  angles  in  the  one  are  equal  to  those  in  the  other,  viz. 
those  which  are  opposite  equal  sides,  i.e.  angle  ABC  in  the  first 
equals  angle  ACB  in  the  second,  as  they  are  opposite  the  equal 
sides  AC  and  AB  in  the  two  triangles. 

There  follows  the  converse  theorem  (Prop.  6).  //  two  Angles  in 
a  triangle  are  equal,  then  the  sides  opposite  them  are  equal, — i.e.  the 
triangle  is  isosceles.  The  proof  given  consists  in  what  is  called  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  a  kind  of  proof  often  used  by  Euclid,  and 
principally  in  proving  the  converse  of  a  previous  theorem.  It 
assumes  that  the  theorem  to  be  proved  is  wrong,  and  then  showa 
that  thb  assumption  leads  to  an  absurdity,  i.e.  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  in  contradiction  to  a  proposition  proved  before — that 
therefore  the  assumption  made  cannot  be  true,  and  hence  that 
the  theorem  is  true.  It  is  often  stated  that  Euclid  invented  this 
Idnd  of  proof,  but  the  method  is  most  likely  much  older. 


(  8.  It  is  next  proved  that  two  triandes  which  have  the  three  sidet 
of  the  one  equal  respectively  to  those  of  the  other  are  idewlicaUy  enal, 
henu  that  the  angles  of  the  one  are  equal  respectivdy  to  those  of  Ife 
other,  those  being  equal  which  are  opposite  equal  sides.  This  is  Pi^  8, 
Prop.  7  containing  only  a  first  step  towards  its  noof. 

Tnese  theorems  allow  now  of  the  solution  of  a  number  of  preb> 
lems,  viz.: — 

To  bisect  a  given  angle  (Prop.  9). 

To  bisect  a  given  finite  straight  line  (Prop.  10). 

To  draw  a  straight  line  ^pendkularly  to  a  given  straight  live 
through  a  gjvtn  point  in  it  (Prop.  Ii),  and  also  throuf^  a  gioen  potnt 
not  in  it  (Prop.  12). 

The  solutions  all  depend  upon  properties  of  isosceles  triangles. 

S  9.  The  next  three  theorems  relate  to  angles  only,  and  might  have 
been  proved  before  Prop.  4,  or  even  at  the  very  beginning.  The 
first  (Prop.  13)  says,  The  angles  which  one  straight  Itne  moves  wtti 
another  straight  line  on  one  side  of  it  either  are  two  right  ankes  or 
are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Thb  theorem  wookTluive 
been  unnecessary  if  Euclid  had  admitted  the  notion  of  an  ande 
such  that  its  two  limits  are  in  the  sanie  straight  line,  and  had  besides 
defined  the  sum  of  two  angles. 

Its  converse  (Prop.  14)  is  of  great  use,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  i» 
in  many  cases  to  prove  that  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  same 
point  are  one  the  continuation  of  the  other.    So  also  b 

Prop.  1 5.  If  two  straight  lines  cut  one  another,  the  vertical  or  opposite 
antles  shall  be  equal. 

I  10.  Euclid  returns  now  to  properties  of  triangles.  Of  great 
importance  for  the  next  steps  (though  afterwards  superseded  oy  a 
more  complete  theorem)  is 

Prop.  16.  //  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior  an^ 
shall  be  greater  than  either  of  the  interior  opposite  andes. 

Prop.  17.  Any  two  an^s  of  a  triangle  are  totfiUier  less  than  too 
right  angles,  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  it:  By  the  aid  of  these 
two,  the  following  fundamental  properties  of  triangles  are  easSy 
proved: — 

Prop.  18.  The  greater  side  of  every  trian^  has  the  gresler  Mffe 
op^stte  to  ii; 

Its  converse,  Prop.  19.  The  gruJer  an^  of  every  Iriamg^  is  sub- 
tended by  the  greater  side,  or  has  the  greater  side  opposite  to  «/; 

Prop.  20.  Any  two  sides  of  a  trian^  are  togetver  greater  dum  the 
third  side; 

And  also  Prop.  ai.  I/from  the  ends  of  the  side  <f  a  triangle  there 
be  drawn  two  straight  hues  to  a  point  wUhin  the  tnangile,  these  sIfeeA 
be  less  than  the  other  two  sides  ofOtetrian^,  but  shall  contain  a  gr^Oer 
angle. 

I  II.  Havingsolved  two  problems  (Props,  aa,  33), heretums  to  t«9 
triangles  which  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  respectivdy  to  two 
sides  of  the  other.  It  b  known  (Prop.  4)  that  if  the  included  angles 
are  equal  then  the  third  sides  are  equal;  and  conversely  (Prop.  S), 
if  the  third  ndes  are  eoiial^  then  the  angles  included  by  the  first 
sides  are  equal.  From  this  it  follows  that  if  the  included  angles  are 
not  equal,  the  third  sides  are  not  equal ;  and  conversely,  that  if  the 
third  sides  are  not  equal,  the  included  angles  are  not  MuaL  Eocltd 
now  completes  thb  knowledge  by  proving,  that  "  if  the  imd^d 
an^  are  not  equal,  then  the  third  sule  in  uiat  triangjle  is  the  greater 
whtch  contains  the  greater  angle  ";  and  conversely,  that  **  if  the  third 
sides  are  unequal,  that  triangjle  contains  the  greaier  ang Je  wduth  eontaias 
the  greater  stde."    These  are  Prop,  aa  and  Prop.  25. 

S  12.  The  next  theorem  (Prop.  36)  says  that  if  two  triangjks  have 
one  side  and  two  ang^  of  the  one  equal  respectivdy  to  one  side  and 
two  angles  of  the  other,  vis.  in  both  tetanus  either  the  aisles  adjacent 
to  the  equal  side,  or  one  angle  adjacent  cmd  one  ang^  opposite  it,  then 
the  two  triangles  are  identically  equal. 

This  theorem  belongs  to  a  group  with  Prop.  4  and  Prop.  8.  Its 
first  case  might  have  been  given  immedbtdy  after  Prop.  4.  but  tl» 
second  case  requires  Prop.  16  for  its  proof. 

i  13.  We  come  now  to  the  investigation  of  parallel  straight  Gnes, 
t.e.  of  straight  lines  which  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  cannot  be  made 
to  meet  however  far  they  be  produced  either  way.  The  investigati^ 
which  starts  from  Prop.  16,  will  become  clearer  if  a  few  names  be 
explained  which  are  not  all  used  by  Euclid.  If  two  straight  lines 
be  cut  by  a  third,  the  latter  b  now  generally  called  a  *'  transversal  ** 
of  the  figure.  It  forms  at  the  two  points  where  it  cuts  the  given  Hnea 
four  angles  with  each.  Those  of  the  angles  which  lie  between  the 
given  lines  are  called  interior  angles,  and  of  these,  again,  any  two 
which  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  transversal  but  one  at  each  of  the 
two  points  are  called  "  alternate  angles.'* 

We  may  now  state  Prop.  x6  thus: — ^  too  straight  Inks  vdtich 
meet  are  cut  by  a  transversal,  their  altemale  an^  are  uiugnaL  For 
the  lines  will  form  a  triangle^  and  one  of  the  alternate  angles  will 
be  an  exterior  angle  to  the  triangle,  the  other  interior  and  opposite 
to  it. 

From  this  follows  at  once  the  theorem  contmned  in  Prop.  27. 
//  two  straight  lines  which  are  cut  by  a  tremsversal  maJbe  altemaie 
an^s  equal,  the  lines  cannot  meet,  however  far  they  be  jproductd, 
hence  they  are  paralleL  Thb  proves  the  riristence  of  paialkl 
lines. 

Prop.  28  states  the  same  fact  in  different  forms.  If  a  straigU 
line,  falling  on  two  oUur  straight  lines,  mahe  the  ezXerivr  angts  equal 
to  the  interior  astd  opposite  anpe  on  the  sasne  side  of  (he  Una,  or  aoftf 
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Ihe  tnterior  an^s  on  the  same  side  loietkere^uai  to  two  right  angles, 
tiU  two  straight  lines  shall  beparaUd  to  one  another. 

Hence  we  know  that,  "  it  two  straight  lines  which  are  cut  by  a 
trShsversal  meet,  their  alternate  angles  are  not  equal  ";  and  hence 
that,  "  if  alternate  angles  are  equal,  then  the  lines  are  parallel." 

The  question  now  arises,  Are  the  propositions  convene  to  these 
true  or  not  ?  Tliat  is  to  say,  "  If  alternate  angles  are  uneaual,  do 
the  lines  meet  ?"  And  "  it  the  lines  are  parallel,  are  alternate 
angles  necessarily  equal  ?" 

The  answer  to  either  of  these  two  questions  implies  the  answer 
to  the  other.  But  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  prove  that  the 
negatbn  or  the  affirmation  of  either  is  true. 

The  difliculty  which  thus  arises  is  oiwroome  by  Euclid^  assuming 
that  the  first  questbn  has  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative..  This 
gives  his  last  axiom  (12),  which  we  quote  in  his  own  words. 

Axiom  12. — //  a  straight  line  meet  two  straight  lines,  so  as  to  make 
Ihe  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  U  taken  together  less  than 
boo  right  angles,  these  straight  lines,  being  continually  produced,  shall 
at  length  meet  on  that  side  on  which  are  the  angles  which  are  less  than 
two  right  angles. 

The  answer  to  the  second  of  the  above  questions  follows  from  this, 
and  gives  the  theorem  Prop.  29 : — //  a  straight  line  fall  on  two  parallel 
straight  lines,  it  makes  the  alternate  angles  equal  to  one  another,  and 
the  exterior  angle  equal  to  the  interior  and  opposite  angle  on  the  same 
side,  and  also  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  together  equal 
to  two  right  angles. 

§  14.  With  this  a  new  part  of  elementary  geometry  begins.  The 
canter  propositions  arc  independent  of  this  axiom,  and  would  be 
true  even  if  a  wrong  assumption  had  been  made  in  it.  They  all 
relate  to  figures  in  a  plane.  But  a  plane  is  only  one  among  an  infinite 
number  oiconoeivaDle  surfaces.  We  may  draw  figures  on  any  one 
of  them  and  study  their  properties.  We  may,  for  instance,  take  a 
•phere  instead  of  the  plane,  and  obtain  "  spherical  "  in  the  place  of 
''plane  "  geometry.  If  on  one  of  these  surfaces  lines  and  figures 
couki  be  drawn,  answering  to  all  the  definitions  of  our  plane  figures, 
and  if  the  axioms  with  the  exception  of  the  last  all  hold,  theii  all 
propositions  up  to  the  28th  will  be  true  for  these  figures.  This  is 
the  case  in  spnerical  geometry  if  we  substitute  "  shortest  line  "  or 
"  great  circle  "  for  "  straight  Hne,"  "  small  circle  "  for  "  circle,"  and 
if,  besides,  we  limit  all  figures  to  a  part  of  the  sphere  which  is  less 
than  a  hemisphere,  so  that  two  points  on  it  cannot  be  opposite  ends 
of  a  diameter,  and  therefore  determine  always  one  and  only  one  great 
circle. 

For  spherical  triangles,  therefore,  all  the  important  propositions 
4,  8,  26;  5  and  0;  and  18,  19  and  20  will  hold  good. 

This  remark  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  impossibility  of  proving 
Euclid's  last  axiom,  which  would  mean  provii^  that  this  axiom  is 
a  consequence  of  the  others,  and  hence  that  the  thcoiy  of  parallels 
would  hold  on  a  spherical  surface,  where  the  other  axioms  do  hold, 
whilst  parallels  do  not  even  exist. 

It  follows  that  the  axiom  in  questk>n  states  an  Inherent  difference 
between  the  plane  and  other  surfaces,  and  that  the  plane  a  only 
fully  characterized  when  this  axiom  is  added  to  the  other  assump- 
tions. 

I  15.  The  introduction  of  the  new  axbm  and  of  parallel  lines  leads 
to  a  new  class  of  propositions. 

After  proving  (Prop.  30)  that  "  two  lines  which  are  each  parallel 
to  a  third  are  farallet  to  each  other,"  we  obtain  the  new  properties 
of  triangles  contained  in  Prop.  32.  Of  these  the  second  part  is  the 
most  important,  vix.  the  theorem,  Tlte  thru  interior  angles  of  every 
triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  rig^t  angles. 

As  easy  deductions  not  given  by  Euclid  but  added  by  Simson 
follow  the  propositions  about  the  angles  in  polygons;  they  are  given 
in  English  editions  as  corollaries  to  Prop.  32. 

These  theorems  do  not  hold  for  sphencalfigures.  The  sum  of  the 
Interior  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  b  always  greater  than  two 
right  angles,  and  increases  with  the  area. 

{  16.  The  theory  of  parallels  as  such  may  be  said  to  be  finished 
with  Props.  ^3  ana  A4,  which  state  properties  of  the  parallelogram, 
tV.  of  a  quaanlateraT  formed  by  two  pairs  of  parallels.    They  are — 

Prop.  33.  The  straight  lines  which  join  the  extremities  of  two  equal 
and  parallel  straight  Itnes  towards  the  same  parts  are  themselves  equal 
and  parallel;  and 

Prop.  34.  The  opposite  sides  and  anffes  of  a  parallelogram  are 
equal  to  one  another,  and  the  diameter  {diagonal)  bisects  the  parallelo- 
gram, that  is,  divides  it  into  two  eaual  parts. 

{17.  The  rest  of  the  first  book  relates  to  areas  of  figures. 

The  thcor>'  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  theorems — 

Prop.  35.  Parallelograms  on  the  same  base  and  between  the  same 
parallels  are  eaual  to  one  another;  and 

Prop.  36.  Parallelograms  on  equal  bases  and  between  the  same 
parallels  are  equal  to  one  another. 

As  each  parallelogram  is  bisected  by  a  diagonal,  the  last  theorems 
hold  also  il^the  wora  parallek^ram  be  replaced  by  "  triangle,"  as  b 
done  in  Props.  37  ano  ^8. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Euclid  proves  these  propositions  only 
in  the  case  when  the  parallelograms  or  triangles  have  their  bases  in 
the  same  straight  line. 

The  theorems  converse  to  the  last  form  the  contents  of  the  next 
three  propositions,  viz.:     Props.  40  and  41.— Equal  triangles,  on  ' 


the  same  or  on  equal  bases,  in  Ae  same  straiffU  line,  and  on  the  some 
side  of  it,  are  between  Uu  same  parallels. 

That  the  two  cases  here  stated  are  given  by  Euclid  in  two  separate 
proportions  proved  separately  is  characteristic  of  his  method. 

i  18.  To  compare  areas  of  other  figures,  Euclid  shows  first,  in 
Prop.  42,  how  to  draw  a  parallelogram  which  is  equal  in  area  to  a 
given  trian^,  and  has  one  ef  its  angles  equal  to  a  given  ande.  If  the 
given  angle  b  right,  then  the  problem  b  solved  to  draw  a  rectangle  '* 
equal  in  area  to  a  given  triangfe. 

Next  thb  parallelogram  b  transformed  into  another  parallelogram, 
whieh  has  one  of  its  sides  equal  to  a  given  straight  line,  wnilst  its  angks 
remain  unalterad.    Thb  may  be  done  by  aid  of  the  theorem  in 

Prop.  43.  The  complements  of  Ote  parallelograms  which  are  about 
the  diameter  of  any  pardUdogram  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Thus  the  problem  (Prop.  ^)  b  solved  to  construct  a  parallelogram 
on  a  given  Itne,  which  is  equal  in  area  to  a  given  triangle,  and  which 
has  one  angle  equal  to  a  given  anfle  (generally  a  right  angle). 

As  every  polygon  can  be  divided  mto  a  number  of  triangles,  we 
can  now  construct  a  parallelogram  havinjg  a  given  angle,  say  a 
right  an^le,  and  being  eoual  in  area  to  a  given  polygon.  For  each 
01  the  triangles  into  which  the  polygon  has  been  divided,  a  parallelo- 

f[ram  may  be  constructed,  having  one  side  eoual  to  a  given  straight 
ine  and  one  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle.  If  these  parallelograms 
be  placed  side  by  side,  they  may  be  added  together  to  form  a  single 
parallelogram,  having  still  one  side  of  the  given  length.  Thb  b 
done  in  Prop.  45. 

Herewith  a  means  is  found  to  compare  areas  of  different  polygons. 
We  need  only  construct  two  rectangles  equal  in  area  to  the  given 
polygons,  and  having  each  one  side  of  ^iven  length.  By  comparing 
the  unequal  sides  we  are  enabled  to  judge  whether  tne  areas  are 
equal,  or  which  b  the  greater.  Euclid  does  not  state  thbconseouence, 
but  the  problem  b  taken  up  again  at  the  end  of  the  secona  book, 
where  it  is  shown  how  to  construct  a  square  equal  in  area  to  a  given 
polygon. 

Prop.  46  b:    To  describe  a  square  on  a  given  straight  line. 

fig.  The  first  book  concludes  with  one  of  the  most  important 
theorems  in  the  whole  of  geometry,  and  one  which  has  been  cele- 
brated since  the  earliest  times.  It  b  stated,  but  on  doubtful  authority, 
that  Pythaeoras  discovered  it,  and  it  has  been  called  by  hb  name. 
If  we  call  tnat  side  in  a  right^ngled  triangle  whkh  b  opposite  the 
right  angle  the  hypotenuse,  we  may  state  it  as  follows :-~ 

Theorem  of  Pytnagoras  (Prop.  47). — In  every  right-angled  trianda 
the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
other  sides. 

And  converaely— 

Prop.  48.  //  the  square  described  on  one  </  the  sides  ef  a  triangle  be 
equal  to  the  squares  descried  on  the  other  sides,  then  the  angle  contained 
by  these  two  sides  is  a  right  angle. 

On  thb  theorem  (Prop.  ^7)  almost  all  nometrical  measurement 
depends,  which  cannot  be  directly  obtained. 

Book  II. 

(  20.  The  propositions  in  the  second  book  are  very  different  in 
character  from  those  in  the  first ;  they  all  relate  to  areas  of  rectangles 
and  squares.  Their  true  significance  b  best  seen  by  stating  them  in 
an  algebraic  form.  Thb  b  often  done  by  exprening  the  kmgths  of 
lines  by  aid  of  numbers,  which  tell  how  many  times  a  chosen  unit 
is  contained  in  the  lines.  If  there  is  a  unit  to  be  found  which  b  con- 
tained an  exact  number  of  times  in  each  side  of  a  rectangle,  it  b 
easily  seen,  and  generally  shown  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  that 
the  rectangle  contains  a  number  of  unit  squares  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  numbers  which  measure  the  sides*  a  unit  square  being  the 
square  on  the  unit  line.  If,  however,  no  such  unit  can  be  found, 
thb  process  requires  that  connexion  between  lines  and  numbers 
which  b  only  established  by  aid  of  ratios  of  lines,  and  which  b  there- 
fore at  this  stage  altogether  inadmbsible.  But  there  exists  another 
way  of  connecting  these  propositk>ns  with  algebra,  based  on  modem 
notions  which  seem  destined  greatly  to  change  and  to  simplify 
mathematics.  We  shall  introduce  here  as  much  of  it  as  b  required 
for  our  present  purpose. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  we  find  a  definition  according 
to  which  "  a  ttctansle  b  said  to  be  *  contained  '  by  the  two  sides 
which  contain  one  oiits  right  angles  ";  in  the  text  this  phraseology 
b  extended  by  speaking  oinectaneles  contained  by  any^  two  straignt 
lines,  meaning  the  rectangle  whicn  has  two  adjacent  sides  equalto 
the  two  straignt  lines. 

We  shall  denote  a  finite  straight  line  by  a  ringle  small  letter, 
a,b,c,.  .  .  X,  and  the  area  of  the  rectangle  contained  by  two  lines 
a  and  b  by  ah,  and  thb  we  shall  call  the  product  of  the  two  lines  a 
and  b.  It  will  be  understood  that  this  definition  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  definition  of  a  product  of  numbers. 

We  define  as  follows  >— 

The  sum  of  two  straight  lines  a  and  b  means  a  straight  line  c  which 
may  be  divided  in  two  parts  equal  respectively  to  a  and  b.  Thb  sum 
b  denoted  by  a+b. 

The  difference  of  two  lines  a  and  6  On  symbols,  a-b)  means  a  line 
e  which  when  added  to  b  gives  a;  that  is, 

a-b^cli  b-^c^a. 

The  product  of  two  lines  a  and  6  On  symbols,  ah)  means  the  area 
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gf  the  nctutle  conOlM  br  lb*  nna  •  ud  k    Pv 

I  jl.  'Dicnnt  ten  of  tlie  EourtHD  pnipodlkHU  of  the  Kcond  book 
OBy  cbea  be  wriiien  in  thp  lorm  of  fDnnuke  H  foUowi: — 
Pnjp.    I.  B{i-H-W+  .  ,  .)-^+«+W+  .  .  . 
„      1.  tii+ai-tHl  t+c-n. 
„       J.  o(a+i)-o'+i*. 
„      «.  (o+tJ"-a>-|-aai+l». 
,      J,  (o+i  (o-n-W-n'. 
:      £  S+i    a-t -K'-'o'. 
„      7.  «i+{«-»)»-i«!ii-H+l'. 
„      l4(a+i)a+C-(j«+()>. 

„     10.  in+ii'+S-ii'-rf-m'. 

tl  sfn  be  Hea  Ibit  i  toi  S.  end  alio  9  ■«)  10.  ue  UendcmL  In 
Endid'i  iCHUmFnt  they  4k>  Dot  look  the  lune,  the  fifuret  beins 
■fnoged  diffefeatly. 

Jf  tbclvtUnOt  AiC|  .  ,  ,  deiioCedDuiiiben,hfoOo«ifroDialEcbn 
that  each  of  thcee  lonaulM  li  true.  But  thb  doee  not  prove  tbcra  in 
our  cue,  wbtn  Ihe  letten  deaoie  Una,  and  Ibeir  pfwlaca  areai 

wlthoiit  eny  irfereiKe  to  mmhera.    To  wove  tt "— -  •- 

diicaver  tbt  bin  whkh  nUe  the  Dgentlonilainiilui 
mnd  multiplkalion  of  iq 
■ml  that  tbw  hn  nnt  < 
•ddltioo  and  nmltiplicauDii- 

I M.  In  a  nim  of  nuniben  ««  may  dunte  the  order  [n  which 
the BumbeiB an iddrd,  and  wr  may  atao addlhc  numben  tofetbn 
in  ERHipa  and  then  add  ihne  gniupi.  But  Ihii  al»  hotdi  for  the 
■ura  of  lefnientB  and  fof  thfaum  DTRCtangke.  aa  a  Utile  coniddeTS- 
tiDB  ihowi.  Tiial  the  luDi  or  rectanglei  bat  aJmyi  1  mennlnt 
[oDoin  Irom  the  Pnpa.  43-4J  [a  the  firs  book.  Tbeae  tem  about 
addition  an  ndueible  to  the  two — 

a+J-»+B  .        .    (l). 

a+(*+c)-a+»-K     .        .        .     Wl 
or,  wbeB  Ofnmti  for  tectiaclee. 

at+ti-ti+ai  ■    (3). 

aft+W+rfl -o*+o(-W    .        ..  .     si- 

The  bncbrta  awaa  thi 
togetber  before  they  ar 

For  the  prijduct  of  two  nuaiben  vc  have  Ihe  lav  tnai  11  remaiiu 
unaltered  i(  the  fadoit  be  Interchanged.    Thii  alio  holdi  for  our 

of  the  recun^  which  baa  b  ai  hue  and  a  aa  ahttude.  Bat  hx  a 
Rctinik  we  may  take  either  of  Ihe  tm  Uaet  which  cootain  H  u 
bue,  ud  then  Ibe  olhet  will  be  the  altitude.    Thli  (Ivea 

ab-ba     .  .    Is). 

laerderfurthertanuUiplyaaumbya  number^  we  have  la  alfebra 

the  rule:— MDliioly  ach  leira  of  the  hibi.  and  add  the  pnducti 

thva  obtained.    That  thii  holda  for  our  geometiiral  product*  ii 

•bown  by  Euclid  in  hii  Urn  pnpo^Iion  o[  the  lecDiid  boidi.  where 


re  added  10  another  ti 


a  of  Ktmenta  £a  equal  (o  (he  ■ 


ud  (i+i)t-b<i+a\  '"■ 

Tstheaelawi.wbkh  have  beeninveMl(Blrd  by  Sir  William HamilKn 
He  oul*  (he  lawi  enpreaed  la 

(l)and  (3}  tbeceiDiautatlvelawfor  addition: 

Si  .1  i.  mulliplication: 

(I)  aad  (4)  Ibeauociitive  lawa  foeaddi^ ; 
(6)  the  diilrfliutive  law. 
I  >}.  Hatdng  proved  Ihai  theie  lii  lawi  bold,  we  oa  at  onci 

The  firtt  i>  proved  eeometricallyTit  bcinf  one  of  the  [undamentai 
lawL  The  next  two  propoctioni  are  only  tpeciil  run  of  the  fint 
Of  the  Dthen  we  ihall  prove  one,  via.  the  lounh :— 

{a+i)--<»+i)(o+i)-(o+6)o+{a+«i  by  (6). 

But  it+i)a—ui+ba  by  (6). 

-"+•»  Jvisi 
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nve  ayniboUc  laanage,  tl 
lat  a(a-l)_-ar>™.  II 

Irtd  later  oa  in  the  co 

the  probkn  In  the  1b«  pnooaitbo  (Prop.  14). 
nictiDn  of  a  Huan  equal  in  am  to  a  emn 
Ution  of  Ibe  equlloa 

if-ai. 
It  hu  been  ihown  howa  rectan^  nay  be  eon- 
a  to  a  ^ven  tgait  bounded  by  atiaithl  jinn. 

■c  can  Huora  any  nich  figure. 

that  ii  the  irtater  which  hu  the  frtatrr  mk, 

he  ecMnpariam  of  two  areu  hai  been  nduced 


lucing  other  areu  to  aquaiea  ii  frequently  awt 
nath«naticiiLnt.  We  need  only  cnentiDa  the 
ihednJe(iee,Ci«CL«).  

f  a  rectangle  having  tha  baac  IL  and  belnceqaal 
iaBle.de|Knd>uponPnp.43,L   Thiitbaebn 


inkoown  altitude. 


. _^^.  Jy  to  EIIH 

\  circle  and  iti  drcunfereace  haw  ben  defiaed 
We  reatate  it  here  ia  iliffatly  dillemil  wonb : — 
inuiBfeience  of  a  drde  ii  1  plaoe  curve  aach 
haw  the  laine  diitance  fron  a  fiivd  point  la 
u  i*  called  the  "  ceatre  "  of  the  eirde. 
ons  of  which  eleven  are  given  at  tbe  bmaniiig 
few  only  require  ipedal  nentioB.  TSe  bra. 
■  with  equal ladii  are  equal,i>inpant  theomn. 
I  applying  Ihe  one  dide  to  the  ether.  Or  it 
oved  by  aid  of  Prop.  24,  equal  drclea  Boc  b^af 

inition  ia  eaplaincd  what  it  m 
ciitte.    Such  a  line  ' 
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rpcndicular  can  be  the  ceoti 
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What  we  have  caHed  the  firat  part  of  Endid'a  aolatioa  of  Prop,  i 
may  be  Mated  aa  a  theorem: — 

Eoerj  straitki  lint  which  bisects  a  duri,  oatf  is  ai  riffU  an^s  to  it, 
passes  through  <^  centre  of  the  circle. 

The  convene  to  this  gives  Prop.  3,  which  may  be  stated  thus: — 

J[f  a  straight  line  Ikrough  the  centre  of  a  circle  Insect  a  chord,  then 
it  is  perpenaicutar  to  the  chard,  and  if  it  be  perpendicular  to  the  chard 
itbisectiit. 

An  easy  consequence  of  this  is  the  following  theocem,  which  is 
cisentiaJIy  the  same  as  Prop.  4: — 

Two  chords  of  a  circle,  of  which  neither  passes  (kraufjk  the  centre, 
cannot  bisect  each  other. 

These  last  three  theorems  are  fundamental  for  the  theory  of  the 
drck.  It  b  to  be  remarked  that  Euclid  never  proves  that  a  straight 
line  cannot  have  more  than  two  points  in  common  with  a  drcum- 

i  29.  The  next  two  propodtiona  (5  and  6)  might  be  replaced  by 
a  san^  and  a  rimpler  theorem,  vix: — 

T\to  circles  which  hate  a  common  centre,  and  wkoso  drcnmferences 
haoe  one  point  in  common,  coincide. 

Or,  more  in  agreement  with  Euclid's  form: — 

rivp  different  circles,  whose  circumferences  have  a  poitU  in  common, 
cannot  kne  the  same  centre. 

That  Eudid  treats  of  two  casea  u  characteristic  of  Grciek  mathe* 
matics. 

The  next  two  propositions  (7  and  8)  again  belong  together.  They 
may  be  combined  thus:— 

If  from  a  point  in  a  Plone  of  a  circle,  which  isnotAo  centre,  straight 
lines  be  drawn  to  Ih^  different  points  of  the  circumference,  then  of  all 
Aese  lines  one  is  the  shortest,  and  one  the  long/est,  and  these  lie  both  in 
that  strai^  Une  which  joins  the  given  point  to  the  centre.  Of  all  the 
remaining  lines  each  is  equal  to  one  and  only  one  other,  and  these 
equal  lines  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  shortest  or  longest,  and  mahe 
equal  ongjies  with  them, 

Euclid  distinguishes  the  two  cases  where  the  give&point  lies  within 
or  without  the  circle,  onutting  the  case  where  it  lies  in  the  ciicum- 
fcrenoe. 

From  the  last  proposition  it  follows  that  if  from  a  point  more 
than  two  equal  straight  lines  can  be  drawn  to  the  cticumference. 
this  point  must  be  the  centre.    This  b  Prop.  9, 

As  a  consequence  oi  thb  we  get 

//  the  circumferences  of  the  two  cirdes  have  three  poitUs  in  common 
they  coincide. 

For  in  thb  case  the  two  circles  have  a  common  centre,  because 
from  the  centre  of  the  one  three  equal  lines  can  be  drawn  to  points 
on  the  dncumference  of  the  other.  But  two  circles  which  have  a 
common  centre,  and  whose  circumferences  have  a  point  in  common, 
coincide.    (Compare  above  statement  of  Props.  3  and  6.) 

Thb  theorem  may  also  be  stated  thus. — 

Through  three  potnts  only  one  circumference  may  be  drawn;  or. 
Three  potnts  determine  a  cirde. 

Euclid  does  not  ^ve  the  theorem  in  this  form.  He  proves,  how- 
ever, that  the  two  ctrcles  cannot  cut  another  in  more  than  two  points 
(Prop.  10),  and  that  two  cirdes  cannot  touch  one  another  in  more  points 
than  one  (Proo.  13). 

1 3a  Propositions  It  and  I3  assert  that  if  two  cirdes  touch,  then 
the  point  of  contact  lies  on  the  line  joining  their  centres.  This  gives 
two  'propositions,  because  the  csrdea  may  touch  either  internally 
or  externally. 

I  31.  Propositions  14  and  15  relate  to  the  length  of  chords.  The 
first  says  Olat  equal  chords  are  equidistant  from  the  centre,  and  that 
chords  fdtich  are  equidistant  from  the  centre  are  e^ual; 

Whilst  Prop.  15  compares  unequal  chords,  vu.  Qf  all  chords  the 
diameter  is  the  greatest,  and  of  other  chords  that  is  the  treater  which 
is  nearer  to  the  centre;  and  conversely,  the  greater  chord  is  nearer  to 
the  centre, 

I  3a.  In  Prop.  16  the  tangent  to  a  circle  b  for  the  first  time  in- 
troduced. The  proposition  is  meant  to  show  that  the  straight  line 
at  the  end  p<unt  of  the  dbmeter  and  at  right  angles  to  it  b  a  tangent. 
The  proposition  itself  docs  not  state  this.  It  runs  thus: — 

Prop.  16.  The  straight  line  drawn  at  right  angjies  to  the  diameter 
ef  a  ctrcle,  from  the  extremity  of  it,  falls  without  the  cirde;  and  no 
straight  line  can  be  drawn  from  the  extremity,  between  that  strat^ 
Una  and  the  circumfemce,  so  as  not  to  cut  the  circle, 

Corollary.—Tht  straight  Une  at  right  angles  to  a  diameter  drawn 
through  the  end  point  01  it  touches  the  circle. 

The  sutement  of  the  proposition  and  its  whole  treatment  show 
the  difficulties  which  the  tanigents  presented  to  Euclid. 

Prop.  17  solves  the  problem  through  a  given  point,  either  in  the 
circumferene*  or  without  it,  to  draw  a  lauient  to  a  given  circle. 

Closely  connected  with  Prop.  16  are  Props.  18  and  19,  which 
state  (Prop.  18),  that  the  Une  joining  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the'pbint 
ef  contact  of  a  lojifent  is  perpendtcular  to  the  tangjnU;  and  coo- 
ver8ely*(Prop.  19),  thtU  the  straight  line  through  the  point  of  contact 
ef,  and  perpendicular  to,  a  laninU  to  a  circle  passes  through  Ms  centre 
ofthearde. 

I  33.  The  rest  of  the  book  relates  to  angles  connected  with  a 
circle,  via.  anglM  which  have  the  vertex  either  at  the  centre  or 
on  the  drcumfcreoce,  and  which  are  called  respectively  angles 
at  the  ceotrs  and  angles  at  the  circumference.    Between  these 


two  kinda  of  angles  exists  the  important  relation  i  ipitisid  aa 
follows: — 

Prop,  aa  The  an^  ol  the  centre  ef  a  drde  is  double  of  the  angle 
at  the  ctrcumferenu  on  the  same  bau,  that  is,  on  the  same  arc, 

Thb  b  01  great  importance  for  its  consequences,  of  which  the 
two  foUowingare  the  principal : — 

Prop.  31.  The  angfes  m  the  same  s^^nent  of  a  circle  are  equal  to 
one  another; 

Prop.  aa.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  f^ure  inscribed 
in  a  Circle  are  together  equal  to  two  rigjkl  angles. 

Further  oonseouences  are: — 

Prop.  2$.  On  the  same  straight  Une,  and  on  the  same  side  of  it,  there 
cannot  be  two  similar  segments  of  cirdes,  not  coinciding  with  one 
another; 

Prop.  34.  Similar  segments  0/  eitclet  on  equal  draigfU  Knes  are 
equal  to  one  another. 

The  problem  Prop.  7$,  A  seginent  of  a  circle  being  given  to  describe 
the  drde  of  which  it  is  a  segment,  may  be  solved  much  more  easily 
by  aid  of  the  construction  deaoibed  in  relation  to  Prop,  i,  III., 
in  I  37. 

I  34.  There  follow  four  theorems  connecting  the  angles  at  the 
centre,  the  arcs  into  which  they  divide  the  circumference,  and  the 
chords  subtending  these  arcs.  They  are  expressed  for  angles,  area 
and  chords  in  equal  circles,  but  they  hold  also  for  angles,  arcs  and 
chords  in  the  same  circle. 

The  theorems  are: — 

Prop.  a6.  In  equal  cirdes  equal  ang^s  stand  on  equal  ares,  whether 
Ouy  be  at  the  centres  or  circumferences; 

Prop.  37.  (converw  to  Prop.  a6).  In  equal  cirdes  the  angfes  tAich 
stand  on  eaual  arcs  are  equal  to  one  another,  whether  they  be  at  Ae 
centres  or  the  circumferences ; 

Prop.  38.  In  equal  cirdes  equal  siraigfU  lines  (equal  chords)  cut 
off  eqiial  arcs,  the  greater  equal  to  the  greater,  atii  the  less  equal  to 
the  less; 

Prop,  ao  (converse  to  Prop.  3$).  Jn  equal  cirdes  equal  ares  are 
subtended  by  equal  straight  lines. 

'  3S*  Other  important  conaequencte  of  Propa.  ao>33  afe>— 
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'rap.  31.  In  a  cirde  the  angU  in  a  semicirde  is  a  right  ande; 
but  the  angle  in  a  segment  greater  than  a  semicirde  is  less  titan  a  rtfjkl 
ang/e;  ana  the  an^  in  a  seginent  less  thmia  semicirde  is  gnater  Uwn 
a  right  angle; 

Prop.  33.  //  a  straidit  line  touch  a  cirde,  and  from  Uie  point  of 
contact  a  straight  line  be  drawn  cutting  the  circle,  the  angles  u^ick 
this  line  mahes  withthe  line  touching  the  cirde  shall  be  equal  to  Ae 
angles  which  are  in  the  alternate  segments  of  the  cirde. 

I  36.  Prc^xMitions  y>,  33,  34,  conuin  problems  which  are  solved 
by  aid  of  the  propositions  preceding  them:^ 

Prop.  30.  To  bised  a  gjiven  arc,  that  is,  to  divide  it  into  two  equal 
parts; 

Prop.  33.  0»  a  given  straight  Une  to  describe  a  segment  ef  a  cirde 
containing  an  angfe  equal  to  a  given  redilmeal  angfe; 

Prop.  34.  Prom  a  green  cirde  to  cut  off  a  segment  containing  an 
antle  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  ande. 

J  37.  If  we  draw  chords  through  a  pc^nt  A  within  a  circle,  they 
win  each  be  divided  by  A  into  two  segments.  Between  these  seg* 
ments  the  law  holds  that  the  rectangle  contained  by  them  has  the 
same  area  on  whatever  chord  through  A  the  segments  are  taken. 
The  value  of  thb  rectangle  changes,  of  course,  with  the  position 
of  A. 

A  similar  theorem  holds  if  the  pmnt  A  be  taken  without  the  circle. 
On  every  straight  line  through  A,  which  cuu  the  circle  in  two  points 
B  and  C.  we  nave  two  segments  AB  and  AC,  and  the  rectangles 
contained  by  them  are  again  equal  to  one  another,  and  equal  to  the 
square  on  a  tangent  drawn  from  A  to  the  circle.  , 

The  first  of  these  theorems  gives  Prop.  3^.  and  the  second  Prop. 
36,  with  its  corollary,  whibt  Prop.  37,  the  last  of  Book  III.,  g^ives 
the  converse  to  Prop.  36.  The  first  two  theorems  may  be  combined 
in  one:— 

If  through  a  Point  A  in  the  plane  of  a  circle  a  straight  line  be  drawn 
cutting  tite  circle  in  B  and  C,  then  the  rectangle  AB.AC  has  a  constant 
value  so  long  as  the  point  A  be  fixed;  and  if  from  A  a  tangent  AD  can 
be  drawn  to  the  cirde,  touching  at  D,  then  the  above  redangU  equals  the 
square  on  AD. 


Prop.  37  may  be  stated  thus^— 

'If  from  a  point  A  without  a  cirde  a  line  be  drawn  cutting  the  circle 
in  B  and  C,  and  another  line  to  a  point  D  on  the  circle,  ana  ABAC" 
AIP,  then  the  line  AD  touches  tiu  cirde  at  D. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  also  the  converse  to  the  general  pro> 
position  as  above  stated.  Thb  proposition  and  its  convene  may  be 
expressed  as  follows: — 

If  four  points  A  BCD  be  tahen  on  the  circumference  of  a  cirde,  and 
if  ike  Unes  AB,  CD,  produced  if  necessary,  med  at  E,  tiiem 

EA.EB-EC.ED; 

and  conversdy,  if  Ais  rdation  holds  then  the  four  points  lie  on  a  circle, 
that  is,  tite  circle  drawn  titrotigh  tiiree  of  them  passes  tiuougjk  tiio 
fourA. 

That  a  circle  may  always  be  drawn  through  three  points^  provided 
that  they  do  not  ue  in  a  straight  Une,  b  proved  only  later  on  in 
Booklv 
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Book  IV. 

I  38.  The  fourth  book  contains  only  fmblems.  all  relating  to 
the  tottstniction  of  triangles  and  polyjtons  inscribed  in  and  circum- 
scribed about  circles,  and  of  circles  inscribed  in  or  circumscribed 
about  triangles  and  polygons.  They  are  nearly  all  given  for  their' 
own  sake,  and  not  for  future  use  in  the  construction  of  figures,  as 
arc  most  of  those  in  the  former  books.  In  seven  definitions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  it  is  explained  what  is  understood  by  figures 
inscribed  in  or  described  about  other  figures,  with  special  reference 
to  the  case  where  one  fieure  is  a  circle.  Instead,  however,  of  saying 
that  one  figure  is  descnbed  about  another,  it  is  now  generally  said 
that  the  one  figure  is  circumscribed  about  the  other.  We  may  then 
state  the  definitions  3  or  ^  thus: — 

DefinUicn. — A  polygon  m  said  to  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  and  the 
circle  is  said  to  be  arcumscribed  about  the  polygon,  if  the  vertices 
of  the  polygon  lie  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

And  definitions  5  and  6  thus: — 

DefiniiioH. — A  polygon  is  said  to  be  circumscribed  about  a  circle, 
land  a  circle  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  a  polygon,  if  the  sides  of  the 
polygon  are  tangents  to  the  circle. 

S  3^.  The  first  problem  is  merely  constructive.  It  requires  to 
draw  in  a  given  circle  a  chord  equal  to  a  given  straight  line,  which 
is  not  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  The  problem  is  not 
a  determinate  one,  inasmuch  as  the  chord  may  be  drawn  from  any 
point  in  the  circumference.  This  may  be  said  of  almost  all  problems 
m  this  book,  especially  of  the  next  two.    They  are : — 

Prop.  2.  In  a  given  circle  to  inscribe  a  triangle  equiangular  to  a 
given  triangle  i 

Prop.  3.  About^a  given  cirde  to  circumscribe  a  triangle  equiangular 
to  a  gtven  triangle. 

S  40.  Of  somewhat  greater  interest  are  the  next  problems^  where 
the  triangles  are  given  and  the  circles  to  be  found. 

Prop.  4.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  triangle. 

The  result  b  that  the  problem  has  always  a  solution,  viz.  the 
centre  of  the  circle  is  the  point  where  the  bisectors  of  two  of  the 
interior  angles  of  the  triangle  meet.  The  solution  shows,  though 
Euclid  does  not  state  this,  that  the  problem  has  but  one  solution ; 
and  also, 

The  three  bisectors  0/  the  iiUerior  angles  of  any  triangle  meet  in  a 
point,  and  this  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  trujnele. 

The  solutions  of  most  of  the  other  problems  contain  also  theorems. 
Of  these  we  shall  state  those  which  are  of  special  interest;  Euclid 
does  not  state  any  one  of  them. 

{41.  Prop.  5.  To  circumscribe  a  circle  about  a  given  triangle. 

The  one  solution  which  always  exists  contains  the  following: — 

The  three  straight  lines  which  bisect  the  sides  of  a  triangle  at  right 
angles  meet  in  a  point,  and  this  point  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  circum- 
scribed about  the  triangle. 

Euclid  adds  in  a  corollary  the  following  property  t — 

The  centre  of  the  circle  circumscribed  about  a  tnangle  lies  within, 
on  a  side  of,  or  without  the  triangle,  according  as  the  triangle  is 
acute-angled,  right-angled  or  obtuse-angled. 

S  42.  Whilst  it  is  always  possible  to  draw  a  circle  which  is  inscribed 
in  or  circumscribed  about  a  given  triangle,  this  is  not  the  case  with 
quadrilaterals  or  polygons  of  more  sides.  Of  those  for  which  this 
is  possible  the  regular  polygons,  i.e.  polygons  which  have  alt  their 
sides  and  angles  ec^ual,  are  the  most  interesting.  In  each  of  them  a 
circle  may  be  inacnbed,  and  another  may  be  circumscribed  about  it. 

Euclid  does  not  use  the  word  regular,  but  he  describes  the  polygons 
in  question  as  equiangular  and  equilateral.  We  shall  use  the  name 
regular  polygon.  The  regular  triangle  is  equilateral,  the  regular 
quadrilateral  is  the  square. 

Euclid  considers  the  regular  polygons  of  4,  5,  6  and  i^  sides. 
For  each  of  the  first  three  he  solves  the  problems — (i)  to  inscribe 
such  a  polygon  in  a  given  circle;  (2)  to  circumscribe  it  about  a 
given  circle;  (3)  to  inscribe  a  circle  in,  and  (4)  to  circumscribe  a 
circle  al)out,  such  a  polygon. 

For  the  regular  triangle  the  problems  are  not  repeated,  because 
more  general  problems  have  been  solved. 

Props.  6,  7.  8  and  9  solve  these  problems  for  the  square. 

The  general  problem  of  inscribing  in  a  given  circle  a  regular 
polygon  of  n  sides  depends  upon  the  problem  of  dividing  t|ie  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  into  »  equal  parts,  or  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  of  drawing  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  n  radii  such  that  the 
angles  between  consecutive  radii  are  equal,  that  is,  to  divide  the 
space  alx)ut  the  centre  into  n  equal  angles.  Thus,  if  it  is  required 
to  inscribe  a  square  in  a  circle,  we  have  to  draw  four  lines  from  the 
centre,  making  the  four  angles  equal.  This  is  done  by  drawing 
two  diameters  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  ends  of  these 
diameters  are  the  vertices  of  the  required  square.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  tangents  be  drawn  at  these  ends,  we  obtain  a  square  circum-. 
scribed  atx>ut  the  circle. 

(  43.  To  construct  a  regular  pentagon,  we  find  it  convenient  first 
to  construct  a  regular  decagon.  This  requires  to  divide  the  space 
about  the  centre  into  ten  equal  angles.  Each  will  be  iSth  of  a  right 
angle,  or  (th  of  two  right  angles.  If  we  suppose  the  decagon  con- 
structed, «nd  if  we  join  the  centre  to  the  end  of  one  side,  wc  get  an 
isosceles  triangle,  where  the  angle  at  the  centre  equals  jith  of  two 
light  angles;  hence  each  of  the  angles  at  the  base  will  be  |ths  of 
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two  right  anglct,  as  all  three  angles  tofether  equal  two  right  angles. 
Thus  we  have  to  construct  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  the  angle  at 
the  vertex  equal  to  hidf  an  angle  at  the  base.  This  b  solved  ia 
Prop.  10,  by  aid  of  the  problem  in  Prop.  1 1  oTthe  second  book.  -  If 
we  make  the  sides  of  this  triangle  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  given 
circle,  then  the  base  will  be  the  side  of  the  regular  decagon  inscrit'et! 
in  the  circle.  This  side  being  known  the  decagon  can  be  constructed, 
and  if  the  vertices  are  joined  alternately,  leaving  out  half  their 
number,  we  obtain  the  regular  pentagon.     (Prop,  xi.) 

Euclid  does  not  proceed  thus.  He  wants  tne  pentagon  before 
the  decagon.  This,  however,  does  not  chanee  the  real  nature  of 
his  solutioq,  nor  does  his  solution  become  simpler  by  not  mentiociiog 
the  decagon. 

Once  the  regular  pentagon  b  inscribed,  it  is  easy  to  drcumscribe 
another  by  drawing  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  the  inscribed  pentagon. 
This  is  shown  in  Prop.  12. 

Props.  13  and  14  teach  how  a  circle  inay  be  inscribed  in  or  cir- 
cumscribed about  any  glx'en  regular  pentagon. 

S  44.  The  rreiJar  hexagon  is  more  easily  oonstrticted,  as  shown 
in  Prop.  15.  The  result  is  that  the  side  of  the  r^ular  hexagon 
inscribed  in  a  circle  b  equal  to  the  radius  of  tl^  circle. 

For  this  polygon  the  other  three  problems  mentioned  are  not 
solved. 

(  a5.  The  book  closes  with  Prop.  16.  To  inscribe  a  regular 
quinoecagon  in  a  given  circle.  If  we  inscribe  a  regular  peniacrtn 
and  a  regular  hexagon  in  the  circle,  having  one  vertex  in  common, 
then  the  arc  from  the  common  vertex  to  the  next  vertex  of  the 
pentagon  is  Ith  of  the  circumference,  and  to  the  next  vertex  of  the 
hexagon  b  ith  of  the  circumference.  The  difference  between  these 
arcs  IS,  therefore^  ^  ""I  *  ^'^  ^^  '^'  circumference.  The  latter  may, 
therefore,  be  divided  into  thirty,  and  hence  also  in  fifteen  equal  parts, 
and  the  regular  quindecagon  be  described. 

(  ±6.  ^fJe  conclude  witn  a  few  theorems  about  regular  polygons 
which  are  not  given  by  Euclid. 

The  straight  lines  ferpendicular  to  and  bisecting  the  sides  of  cny 
regular  polygon  meet  tn  a  point.  The  straight  tines  oiseciing  the  angirs 
in  the  regular  polygon  meet  in  the  same  point.  This  point  u  the  centre 
of  the  circles  circumscribed  about  and  inscribed  in  the  regular  polygon. 

Wc  can  bisect  any  given  arc  (Prop.  30, 1 II .).  Hence  we  can  divide 
a  circumference  into  3»  equal  parts  as  soon  as  it  has  been  divided 
into  n  equal  parts,  or  as  soon  as  a  regular  polygon  of  n  sides  has  been 
constructed.     Hence — 

//  a  regular  polygon  of  n  sides  has  been  constructed,  then  a  regidor 
olygon  of  3n  sides,  of  4n,  of  8n  sides,  &c.,  may  also  be  construcud. 
^uclid  shows  how  to  construct  regular  polysons  of  3,  4.  5  and  15 
sides.     It  follows  that  we  can  construct  regular  polygons  01 

3,    6,  13,    24... sides 

4>    Si  i6i    3'-  ••  *• 
5.  10,  20,    40...  „ 

15.  30.  60.  120...  „ 
The  construction  of  any  new  regular  polygon  not  included  in  one 
of  these  series  will  give  rise  to  a  new  scries.  Till  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  nothine  was  added  to  the  knowledge  of  regular  po^xoos 
as  given  by  Eucliof.  Then  Gauss,  in  his  celebrated  AriUunelu. 
proved  that  every  regular  polygon  of  2*-|-i  sides  nviy  be  construct rti 
if  this  number  2"  + 1  be  prime,  and  that  no  others  except  thute 
^Sth  3"'(3"-hi)  sides  can  be  constructed  by  elementary  methods 
This  shows  that  regular  polygons  of  7,  9.  13  sides  cannot  thus  be 
constructed,  but  that  a  regular  polygon  01  17  sides  is  poseubic:  for 
1 7  "  3*  -f- 1  ■  The  next  polygon  is  one  of  357  sides.  The  constructkn 
becomes  already  rather  complicated  for  17  sides. 

BookV. 

}  47.  The  fifth  book  of  the  Elements  is  not  exclusively  geometrical. 
It  contains  the  theory  of  ratios  and  proportion  of  quantities  in 
general.  The  treatment,  as  here  given,  is  admirable,  and  in  ex'cry 
respect  superior  to  the  algebraical  method  by  which  Euclid's  theory 
is  now  generally  replaced.  We  shalft  treat  the  subject. in  order  to 
show  why  the  usual  algebraical  treatment  of  proportion  b  not  really 
sound.  We  begin  by  quoting  those  definitions  at  the  beginning  ui 
Book  V.  which  are  most  important.  These  definitions  have  gi%en 
rise  to  much  discussion. 

The  only  definitions  which  are  essential  for  the  fifth  book  are 
Dcfs.  I,  2,  4.  5,  6  and  7.  Of  the  remainder  3,  8  and  9  are  more 
than  useless,  and  prsbably  not  Euclid's,  but  additions  of  later  editors, 
of  whom  Thcon  of  Alexandria  was  the  most  prominent.  Defs.  10 
and  1 1  belong  rather  to  the  sixth  book,  whilst  all  the  others  arc 
merely  nominal.    The  really  important  ones  are  4,  5,  6  and  7. 

(  48.  To  define  a  magnitude  is  not  attempted  by  Fuclid.  The 
first  two  definitions  state  what  b  meant  by  a  *' oart."  tint  is.  a 
submultiplc  or  measure,  and  by  a  "  multiple  "  of  a  ^ven  magni- 
tude. Tne  meanins;  of  Def.  4  is  that  two  given  quantities  can  have 
a  ratio  to  one  another  only  in  case  that  they  are  comparable  as  to 
their  magnitude,  that  is,  it  they  are  of  the  same  kind. 

Def.  3,  which  is  probably  due  to  Theon,  professes  to  define  a  ratio, 
but  is  as  meaningless  as  it  is  uncalled  for,  for  all  that  is  wanted  is 
given  in  Defs.  <$  and  7. 

In  Def.  5  it  is  explained  what  b  meant  by  saying  that  two  mag- 
nitudes have  the  same  ratio  to  one  another  as  two  other  magnitiida. 
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and  in  Def.  7  what  ive  have  to  underaund  by  a  greater  or  a  leas  ratio. 
The  6tb  definition  is  only  nominal,  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
word  proportional. 

Euclid  represents  magnitudes  by  lines,  and  often  denotes  them 
cither  by  single  letters  or.  like  lines,  by  two  letters.  We  shall  dse 
only  single  letters  for  the  purpow.  If  a  and  b  denote  two  magnitudes 
of  the  same  kind;  their  ratio  will  be  denoted  byazb;  U  e  and  d  are 
two  other  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind,  but  possibly  of  a  different 
kind  from  a  and  b,  then  if  c  and  d  have  the  same  tmtio  to  one  another 
as  a  and  fr,  this  will  be  expressed  by  writing— 

a  :b  ::e  :d. 

Further,  if  m  is  a  (whole)  niimber.  ma  shall  denote  the  multiple 
of  a  which  is  obtained  by  takini^  it  m  times. 


l 


49.  The  whole  theory  of  ratios  is  based  on  Def.  5. 


_  5.  The  first  of  four  htagnUudes  is  said  to  haoe  the  same  ratio 
to  the  secotid  that  the  third  has  to  the  fourth  when,  any  equimidtipUs 
whatever  of  the  first  and  the  third  being  lahen,  and  any  equimultiples 
whatever  of  the  second  and  the  fourth,  if  the  multiple  of  the  first  be  less 
than  that  of  the  second,  the  muUiUe  of  the  third  is  also  less  than  that  of 
the  fourth;  and  if  the  multiple  of  the  first  is  equal  to  that  of  the  second, 
the  multiple  of  the  third  is  also  equal  to  that  of  the  fourth ;  and  if  the 
multiple  of  the  first  is  greater  than  that  of  the  second,  the  multiple  of 
the  third  is  also  greater  than  that  of  the  fourth. 

It  will  be  well  to  show  at  once  in  an  example  how  this  definition 
can  be  used,  by  proving  the  first  part  of  the  first  proposition  in  the 
sixth  book.  Triangles  of  the  same  altitude  are  to  one  another  as 
their  bases,  or  if  a  and  b  arc  the  bases,  and  a  and  0  the  areas,  of  two 
trianghai  which  have  the  same  altitude,  then  a  :b  :  :a  iB. 

To  prove  this,  we  have,  according  to  Definition  5,  to  show^— 
*  if  ma  >R&,  then  ma  >»/9, 

if  ma  ■•  nb,  then  ma — if/9, 
if  ma  <ii6.  then  ma  <nfi. 

That  this  is  true  is  in  our  case  easily  seen.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  triangles  have  a  con^mon  vertex,  and  their  bases  in  the  same 
Unc.  We  set  off  the  base  a  along  the  line  containing  the  bases 
m  times;  we  then  join  the  different  parts  of  division  to  the  vertex, 
and  get  m  triangles  all  equal  to  a.  The  triangle  on  ma  as  base  equals, 
therefore,  ma.  If  we  proceed  in  the  nme  manner  with  the  base  b, 
setting  it  off  »  times,  we  find  that  the  area  of  the  triangle  on  the 
base  nb  equals  nff,  the  vertex  of  all  triangles  being  the  same.  But 
if  two  triangles  have  the  same  altitude,  then  their  areas  are  equal 
if  the  bases  are  equal;  hence  ma-ii/9  if  ma ••»6,  and  if  their  bases 
arc  unequal,  then  that  has  the  greater  area  which  is  on  the  greater 
base;  in  other  words,  ma  is  greater  than,  .equal  to,  or  less  than 
n0,  according  as  ma  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  nb,  which 
was  to  be  proved. 

f  5a  It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  this  example  it  does  not  become 
evident  what  a  ratio  reall^^  is.  It  is  still  an  open  Question  whether 
ratios  are  magnitudes  which  we  can  compare,  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  ratio  of  two  lines  is  a  magnitude  of  the  ame  kind  as  the 
ratio  61  two  areas.  Though  we  might  say  that  Def.  ^  defines  equal 
ratios,  still  we  do  not  know  whether  they  arc  equal  m  the  sense  of 
the  axiom,  that  two  thinp  which  are  equal  to  a  third  arc  equal  to 
one  another.  That  this  is  the  case  requires  a  proof,  and  until  this 
prxwf  IS  given  we  shall  use  the  :  :  instead  of  the  sign  « ,  which,  how- 
ever, we  shall  afterwards  introduce. 

As  soon  as  it  has  been  established  that  all  ratios  are  like  magni- 
tudes, it  becomes  easy  to  show  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  they 
are  numbers.  This  step  was  never  made  bv  Greek  mathematicians. 
They  distinguished  always  most  carefully  between  continuous 
magnitudes  and  the  discrete  series  of  numbers.  In  modem  times^ 
it  has  become  the  custom  to  ignore  this  difference. 

If,  in  determining  the  ratio  of  two  lines,  a  common  measure  can 
be  found,  which  is  contained  m  times  in  the  first,  and  n  times  in 
the  second,  then  the  ratio  of  the  two  lines  equals  the  ratio  of  the 
two  numbets  m  :  11.  This  is  shown  by  Euclid  in  Prop.  5,  X.  But  the 
ratio  of  two  numbers  is,  as  a  rule,  a  fraction,  and  the  Greeks  did 
not,  as  we  do,  consider  fractions  as  numbers.  Far  less  had  they 
any  notion  of  introducing  irrational  numbers,  which  are  neither 
whole  nor  fractional,  astwe  arc  obliged  to  do  if  we  wish  to  sly  that 
all  ratios  are  numbers.  The  incommensurable  numben  which  arc 
thus  introduced  as  ratios  of  incommensurable  (quantities  arc  nowa- 
days as  familiar  to  us  as  fractions;  but  a  proof  is  generally  omitted 
that  we  may  apply  to  them  the  rules  which  have  been  established 
for  rational  numbers  only.  Euclid's  treatment  of  ratios  avoids  this 
difficulty.  His  definitions  hold  for  commensurable  as  well  as  for 
incommensurable  quantities.  Even  the  notion  of  incommensurable 
quantities  is  avoided  in  Book  V.  But  he  provrs  that  the  more 
elementary  rules  of  algebra  hold  for  ratios.  We  shall  state  all 
his  propositions  in  that  algebraical  form  to  which  we  are  now  accus- 
tomed. This  may,  of  course,  be  done  without  changing  the  character 
of  Euclid's  method. 

i  51.  Using  the  notation  explained  above  we  express  the  first 
propositions  as  follows: — 

Prop.  I.  If  a^ma*,  b^mb*,  erne', 

then  a+b+cmia'+b'+c*). 

Prop.  2.  If  a" mb,  and  r ■■  md, 

fnb,  s^sidf^nd, 


then  a-f-«  b  the  same  multiple  of  ft  as  c+/  is  of  tf,  vit.  ^— 

a-f-«>"(m-t>ii)6,  and  c-|-/-(m-|-ii)d. 

Prop.  3.  If  O'^mb,  c^md,  then  is  iia  the  same  multiple  of  b 
that  ii£  is  of  d,  via.  iia""fiiiift,  nc^nmd. 


Prop.  4.  If 
then 


a  '.b  '.  :c  :  d, 

ma  '.  nb  :  '.  mc  :  md. 


Prop.  5.  If 
then 


a^mb,  and  c—md, 
a-c»m{b-d). 

Prop.  6.  If  a  ->  mb,  c  ->  md, 

then  are  a  -  nft  and  c~nd  cither  equal  to,  or  equimfiltiples  of,  b 
and  d,  viz.  a-Mft-'(m-fi)ft  andc--iMf-'(m-ii)d,  where  m-ii  may 
be  unity. 

All  these  propositions  relate  to  equimultiples.  Now  follow  pro* 
positions  about  ratios  which  are  compared  as  to  their  magnitude. 

f  52.  Prop.  7.  If  a->6,  then  a  :  c  :  :  6  :  cand  c  :a  :  :c:b. 

The  pnx>t  is  simply  this.  Asa-fr  we  know  that  ma  «mft;  there* 
forcif  ma >fu:,  then  mft> IK, 

if  ma  —  nc,  then  mb^nc, 

if  ma  <iu:,  then  mft<»c, 

therefore  the  first  proportion  hokis  by  Definition  5. 

Prop.  8.  If  a>b,  then  o  :  c>b  :  c, 

and  €  :  a<e  ;  b. 

The  proof  depends  on  Definition  7. 

Prop.  9  (convene  to  Pr(H>*  7)-    If 

a  ;e  :  :b  :e, 
or  if  c  :a  :  :c  :  6,  then  a>"ft. 

Prop.  10  (converse  to  Prop.  8).    If 

a  :  c>b  :  c,  then  a>9 
and  if  e  :a<c  :b,thcna<b. 

Prop.  II.  If  a  :b  :  :e  :d, 

and  a  :b  :  :e  :f, 

then  c  id  :  le  if. 

In  words,  if  two  ratios  are  efual  to  a  third,  they  art  equal  to  ona 
another.  AJfter  these  propositions  have  been  proved,  we  have  a 
right  to  consider  a  ratio  as  a  magnitude,  tor  only  now  can  we  con« 
sidcr  a  ratio  as  something  for  which  the  axiom  about  magnitudes 
holds:  things  which  are  equal  to  a  third  are  equa^to  one  another. 

We  shall  indicate  this  by  writing  in  future  the  sign  ->  instead 
of  :  : .  The  remaining  propositions,  which  explain  themselves,  may 
then  be  stated  as  follows: 

I  53.  Prop.  12.  If        a  :ft->c  :d->e  :/, 
then  a+c-f-e  :  b-^d+f^a  :  b. 

Prop.  13.  If  a  :  b—c  :  d  and  c  :  d>e  :/, 

then  a  :b>e  :/. 

Prop.  14.  If  a  zb—c  id,  and  a>e,  then  b>d. 

Prop.  15.  Magnitudes  have  the  same  ratio  to  one  another  that 
their  equimultiples  have — 

ma  I  mb^a.z  b. 

Prop.  16.  If  a,  b,  c,  d  Mn  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind,  and  if 

a  ib^c  id, 
then  a  ic^b  id. 

Prop.  17.  If  a+b  I  b'c+d  :  d, 

then  a  :  b^c  id. 

Prop.  18  (converse  to  17).    If 

a : b^e id 
then  a+b  i  b^c+d  i  d. 

Prop.  19.  If  0, 6,  c,  dare  quantities  of  the  same  kind,  and  if 

a  ib^c  id, 
then  a-c  ib-d^a  lb. 


Prop.  20.  //  there  be  three  magnitudes,  and  another  three, 
which  have  the  same  ratio,  tahen  two  and  two,  then  if  the  first  be  greater 


than  the  third,  the  fourth  shall  be  greater  than  the  sixth;  and  if  equal. 


equal;  and  if  less,  less. 
If  we  understand  by 

a:6:c:d:«:...  va'  iV  icf  id^  i^  i  .  ,  . 

that  the  ratio  of  any  two  consecutive  magnitudes  on  the  first  side 
equals  that  of  the  corresponding  m^nitudes  on  the  second  side, 
we  may  write  this  theorem  in  symbols,  thus: — 

If  a.  ft,  c  be  quantities  df  one,  and  d,  e,  f  magnitudes  of  the  same 
or  any  other  kind,  such  that 

a  :  ft  tf-d  •*  ;/, 
and  if  a>c,  then  d>f, 

but  if  a  >r,  then  d«A 

and  if  a  <c,  then  d  </. 

Prop.  21.  If  a  ib^e  :/and  ft  :  cd  : «, 


or  if 


a  lb  ic 


7  =  ^2' 
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By  «M  of  Ihcie  two  pRnoaiLknu  the  follDwiiu;  tw  RiT  pmved- 

Uu  first  ikail  luuv  Id  likt  (ml  s/  lilc  jlrll  nuixihulci  lib  juh  ml 
We  may  lUu  it  more  gncnUy.  chiu:      ■■ 
If  a  -.i  -.c  :d  -.i: . . .  -a-  iV  ■.c'  -.i-  -.^  ! .. .. 

then  not  only  have  Ivo  con>ecutLVe»  but  iny  two  ougnlEude*  < 

the  6m  aide,  the  nnw  mio  u  the  comtponduig  oiigditudeB  < 

the  other.   For  insteno — 

t:i-i^  : {•■.*■.  t-V:^.ac. 
Prop-  Si  we  lUte  only  in  lymbolet  va.>-> 
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k)  ^  Hi  HI  «H  prtfarUaitai  »  itu  4 


Some  of  tlie  pnportlonB  which  m 
pomtioni  heve  ipccbt  nuoet-  Thei 
lu  lue,  dnce  algebre  hu  enabled  u» 


'  coAiidered  Ln  the  above  pro- 
■  bring  the  different  oper 


n  Ihc  fifth  luoli  i> 


IjS.  The  laH 
duncter. 

Prop.  aj.  J/tmr  manilmbi  i^  lid  Mia 
Mi  rialal  atil  ChU  M  &tm  li(ittir  iJhaU 
tatlt^m.   loiymbob— 

f  f  a,  li,  C-,  tf  be  nagniludcB  of  the  lajne  I 
and  if  ■  b  the  inateM,  hma  i  the  leut,  tl 

I M.  We  reuim  once  apin  to  the  q«<i»n,  »r 
Wt  hive  mn  tliat  «*  may  treat  ratna  aa  nu^nitude 
raifoa  an  magnitudet  of  the  laina  Uod.  for  V4  ma) 
two  aa  to  their  maetulude-  U  «QI  presently  be  iho 
ef  Linea  may  be  coDudered  aa  gaidfiffiit  of  ILnea,  ao  that  a  ratlaafneara 
uanawertci  the  queation.  How  ofunia  one  line  contained  In  ■Bother? 
But  the  anawer  lo  thii  queallon  b  liven  by  ■  miniber.  u  leaat  li 


kind  he  proporUtu 
peaUr  U0k  tin  at. 

a,  and)Ea:t-c: 
ia+d>i+t. 


a  ratio? 


n  may  lay  the  fifth  book  ol  the 


tnatnent  of  nunben  thk  proof  ia  altogether  omittHj.  01 

a  praceit  cl  Gmita  whkh  doct  not  aeem  to  be  natural  to  Ihr  budjci,-(. 

BODKVt. 

1  sS.  The  ilith  book  ccntalna  the  theoiy  of  ilmilar  figorei. 
After  a  few  definitiona  npUiaing  lerma,  the  £nt  prDpoiition  givca 
the  Rnt  application  of  the  (heory  of  propunlDn. 

Prop.  1.    TViaalid  and  ^uJUniniau  >/  lU  MM  ofliddl  on  la 

The  proof  hai  ahndif  been  eonodered  in  1 4^ 

FtDRi  thb  (oUowa  eaaily  the  importaat  iheomd 

Prop.  9.  //  a  ilrailU  Jim  it  ina»  fsraM  It  t—  a  Hit  tUti 
^  a  Iriantfi  (t  itnU  cut  1*1  lint  iHa.  or  Uuu  tiJti  fnitmi.  pro- 
fiarlinuUf:  tnJ  ^  lie  liia  ar  lit  Ma  fnimai  tt  cW  pnponumaBy, 
Ikt  jlniiU  tine  Aick  Mnt  llu  finO  if  itciiat  ijkaa  U  MroJIiI  la 
Ikf  nauK^i  lUi  r^  UU  JHaniK. 

In.  The  nen  pmpoaition.  together  irith  one  added  by  Smsm 
aa  Prop.  Ai  may  be  eapreiaed  nore  conveniently  if  we  introduce  a 


_^^    , rt  propoaition» together  frith 

aa  Prop.  Ai  may  be  eapreiaed  nore  conveniei 

modem  phraaeotocyt  w.  If  In  n  line  AB  weaaai 

A  and  B,  we  ilidt  any  that  C  divide*  AB  internally  ia  1 

AC  :  CB:  hut  if  C  be  talien  in  the  line  AB_pinlii<xd,  we 

that  AB  la  dlidded  eitemallr  in  the  ntio  AC ;  CF 


Prop.  3.  rb  bimlit  tj  an  ufff  fi  a  friMtlr  dniu  Ou  rpfaiiu 
nit  aOtrntUy  in  a  roll*  anial  le  lif  nn'i  i>f  u<  In  aitt  inclnJiJir 
Tlul aifa;  and  BOBvetaely.  an  tint  ttwi(t  Uu  aslii  aj a  Irianilt 
iaUi  Sh  tan  inkrnallj  in  oU  rato  a  tin  hH  eOir  eiia,  lien  dat 
UmUutuaiwiiigialSuitrlex. 

Simon'i  Pmp.  A.  Tit  lime  nMch  Mudi  oa  czUriar  »clt  ej  a 
Iruaila  dstfu  Of  *pp»ili  liie  etUrnaUy  ia  Mi  mlio  If  lb  clier 
tiiei;  ud  convenely.  <f  a  Iini  Unwtk  lihf  acrlar  if  a  IriiMtlc  ifrti^ 
tti  tax  BOinu^  HI  tti  mMa  ef  lit  lUa,  Ikn  it  iiaeti  an  iMtoitr 
«HrJi  «1  Ike  vertex  ef  Ike  Irian^. 

If  we  combine  both  we  have — ' 

atrln  cj  a  tnmitle  iitidt  tiu  IpptliU  tUt  inUnally  ant  aUmily 
te  1*1  unu  raJu,  ni.  in  Ui  nilw  sf  ijk  g/jter  Wg  nifei. 

1 60.  The  ncR  four  propoulion*  conuin  the  theory  of  ilmilar 
trianRlca.  of  which  four  caicf  aie  conwfend.    Tbey  may  be  itated 

Two  trian^  are  fuaiJv.— 

I.  If^p.  4].  J/IkilnaailiianlfiiiaafaJgr: 


fetMinal  la  Nh  liia  m 


J.  (Piip.  6).    If  Mi 
tia  fUtr.  and  it  Uu  anil 

V(Plop.7).    //(WB _., 

lit  eliet,  i/  til  aailii  sp^oiili  iamilatani  liiii  art  inaJ.  i^  if 
IW  oulu  atftBti  Hi  Mtr  laaisfanw  ndii  an  ieti  acUc.  belt  ruB 
ar  Ml  aUui,-  iamilatene  lUti  leimi  in  tack  oat  tine  aUii  am 
appatile  a^ujt  aapei^ 

As  luponant  applxuton  of  thete  theorem!  la  al  oacc  made  » 
■  ^ht4ngled  triajiMe»  via.:— 

Prop.  S.  /■  a  ritU-aniltd  Irian^,  if  a  fo, 
Jrrm  On  rifkl  miIi  i>  Oi  tan.  Uii  Meaflu  n 
liaiilar  Ig  lb  wtofe  (ridijlc,  and  la  one  inMbtr. 

CareUory.—From   thli  it  la  manifcat  thM ^„| 

drawn  from  the  right  angle  of  a  right^ngicd  Itiiiitle  u  tke  aaae 
LI  a  mean  proportional  between  the  lecmenti  of  the  baae,  aad  aba 
that  each  of  the  lidet  i>  a  imn  gmpiirtional  between  the  baie  aa< 
ihe  Kgment  c4  the  baie  odiacent  to  that  aide. 


Prap.  a.  Te  dieUt  a  Oniiil  hat  into  • 
piali. 

Prop.  Id.  Tf^nliailnifiUIteiAiafnai 

Ptop.  II.  7^  &i^  a  Hird  »e»Mi~uJ  1™  ta. 

Prop.  11.  Ta  Jiad  a  fawO,    f 

Pmp.  13.    Ta  ;S«I  a 

The  Ian  three  may  be  written  aa  equallona  with  one  Bnknnwn 
quantity— via.  U  wr  call  the  given  ilnight  Una  a,i,t,  aid  the 
tequu^  kne  a,  we  have  to  find  a  line  i  lo  that 

Prop.  It.  a  -.h-i  -.z\ 

We  ahail  aee  pntently  how  them  may  be  written  iriibout  t1> 

J  ei.  Eudld  cooiiden  next  pnponiDiu  connected  with  paialkls- 
gnm  and  trianglei  which  are  equal  in  area. 

Prop.  14,  fgtul  PorslUapww  laikk  iaee  am  ofii  af  Ht  net 
ttnal  la  awe  onilt  i^tff  albr  tsw  UMr  liia  almit  lie  mat  aaiJa 
rtdtnally  frepammai;  and  taraO^trami  mkUk  jk«?  ant  aa^ 
-•  At  ant  ipai  la  tnean^ef  Oh  ttiir,  and  liiir  Mil  ataHliitjnil 
%eei  reetpToeaUj  praparlianat,  an  eqnai  la  ant  a--"-— 

Prop.  iV    Eaual  Iriani/a  whki  ian  ant  an 


16j.  A  moat  iinpor 
Prop.   16.  J/^/™ 

ma'j;    oi3  </ 1 . 

iclan^  lanlained  hiientani,  Oulanr  Br 
naym        ,     a.    ,    ,  ^.j_j.j^ 

lien  ad-tt\ 

ml  rofiumptv.  If  aA-ic, 

i-t  :  d. 


itUJ^aartfatartiantle. 

e  aieaa  of  the  tectanglea 
ronning  a  product  of  Iva 
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ire  att  that  from  the  eqiuUty  of  two  qaotieati 

a    e 

foUowt,  if  we  multiply  both  lides  by  M, 

ad^eb. 
But  from  this  it  followt,  according  to  the  last  theoiem.  that 

a:  b»c:d 
Hence  we  conclude  that  the  quotient  j  and  the  ratio  a  :  &  are 
different  forms  of  the  same  magnitude,  only  with  this  important 
difference  that  the  quotient  j  would  have  a  meaning  only  if  a  and 

b  have  a  common  measure,  until  we  introduce  incommensurable 
numbers,  while  the  ratio  a  :  b  has  always  a  meaning,  and  thus  gives 
rise  to  the  introduction  of  incommensurable  numb^ 

Thus  it  is  really  the  theory  of  ratios  in  the  fifth  book  which  enables 
us  to  extend  the  geometrical  calculus  given  before  in  connexion 
with  Book  II.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  if  we  write  the  ratios  in 
Book  V.  as  quotients,  or  rather  as  fractions,  then  most  of  the  theorems 
state  properties  of  quotients  or  of  fractions. 

i  6f.  Prop.  17.  J/  f^*  straight  lines  art  proportional  Ika  redan^ 
conSauud  by^  tta  extremes  is  equal  to  the  square  on  the  mean:  and 
conversely,  is  only  a  special  case  of  16.  After  the  problem.  Prop. 
18,  On  a  gioen  straight  line  to  describe  a  rectilineal  fiptre  similar 
and  simHany  situated  to  a  given  rectilineal  figure,  there  follows  another 
fundamental  theorem: 

Plrop.  19.  Similar  triandes  are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  «f  their  homologous  sides.  In  other  words,  the  areas  of  similar 
triangles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  on  homologous  sides. 
Thb  IS  generalized  in : 

Prop,  aa  Simitar  polygons  may  be  divided  into  the  same  number 
of  similar  triangles,  having  the  same  ratio  to  one  another  that  the 
pd^fgpms  have;  and  the  polygons  are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  their  homologous  sides. 

1 6^  Prop.  31.  Rectilineal  figures  which  are  similar  to  the  same 
romUneal  fiptre  are  also  similar  to  each  other,  is  an  immediate  con- 
sequence m  the  definition  of  similar  figures.  As  similar  figures 
may  be  said  to  be  equal  in  "  shape  "  but  not  in  "  siae,*'  we  may  state 
it. also  thus: 

"  Figures  which  are  equal  in  shape  to  a  third  are  equal  in  diape 
to  each  other." 

PYop.  32.  //  four  straight  Unes  be  proportionals,  the  similar 
retHUueal  figures  similarly  described  on  them  shall  also  be  propor- 
tionals; ana  if  the  similar  rectilineal  figures  similarly  described  on  four 
straight  lines  be  proportionals,  those  straight  lines  shall  be  proportionals, 

Tms  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  following  ^~ 
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a  :b  »e  :d, 
a«:6>-e>:A 


(  66.  Now  follows  a  proposition  whidi  has  been  much  discussed 
with  regard  to  Euclid's  exact  meaning  in  saying  that  a  ratio  is 
eompeunded  of  two  other  ratios,  viz. : 

nop.  33.  Parallelograms  which  are  equiangular  to  one  another, 
have  to  one  another  the  ratio  u^rich  is  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  their 
sides. 

The  proof  of  the  proposition  makes  its  meaning  clear.  In  tjrmbols 
the  ratio  a  :  c  Is  compounded  of  the  two  ratios  a  :  b  and  b  :  e,  and  if 
a:  b^af:  V,  b:c»b':  c',  then  a :  c  is  compounded  61  a*  i  V  and 
y  :  e\ 

If  we  oondder  the  ratios  as  numbers,  we  may  say  that  the  one 
ratio  is  the  product  of  those  of  which  It  is  compounded,  or  in  s)rmbOls, 


a    a  b    a'  b'  If  a    a*      .b    b' 


The  theorem  In  Prop.  33  b  the  foundation  of  all  mensuration  of 
areas.  From  it  we  sec  at  once  that  two  rectangles  have  the  ratio 
of  their  areas  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  their  sides. 

'If  A  is  the  area  of  a  rectangle  contained  by  a  and  b,  and  B  that 
of  a  recungle  contained  by  c  and  d,  so  that  A* 06,  B^cd,  then 
A  :  B^ab  :  cd,  and  this  Is,  the  theorem  says,  compounded  of  the 
ntios  a  :  c  and  bid.    In  forms  of  quotients, 

ah    iA 

This  shows  how  to  multiply  quotients  In  our  geometrical  calculus. 

Further,  Two  triangfes  have  the  ratios  of  thetr  areas  compokkd^ 
of  the  ratios  of  their  bases  and  their  altitude.  For  a  triangle  as  equal 
in  area  to  half  a  paralldogmm  which  has  the  same  base  and  the 
same  altitude. 

i  67.  To  bring  these  theorems  to  the  form  in  which  they  are  usually 
given,  we  assume  a  straight  line  u  as  our  unit  of  lengtn  (generally 
an  inch,  a  foot,  a  mile,  Ac),  and  determine  the  number  «  which 
expresses  how  often  u  is  contained  in  a  line  a,  so  that  «  denotes  the 
imtio  a  :  u  whether  commensurable  or  not,  and  that  a»ou.    We 


call  this  number  •  the  numerical  value  of  a.    If  In  the 
fi  be  the  numerical  value  of  a  line  b  we  have 

a  :ft""a  :0; 

in*  words:  The  ratio  0/  two  lines  (and  of  two  Uhe  quantilies  in  general) 
is  fvual  to  that  of  thetr  numerical  values. 

This  is  easily  proved  by  observing  that  a^vat,  b^fiu,  therefore 
azb^uu'.fiu.  and  this  may  without  difficulty  be  shown  to  equal  a :$. 

If  now  a,  bht  base  and  altitude  of  one.  af,  V  those  of  another 
parallelogram^  «,  fi  and  a',  fi^  their  numerical  values  respectively, 
and  A,  A^  their  areas,  then 

A_<»,6     a  ,fi     ei$. 

In  words:  The  areas  of  two  parallelograms  are  to  each  other  as  the 
products  of  the  numerical  values  of  thetr  bases  and  aiHtudes. 

If  especially  the  second  parafielogram  b  the  unit  square,  i.e.  a 
square  on  the  unit  of  length,  then  a^«/}'«  i,  A'««',  anq  we  have 

j^J^^fi  or  A^afi.ifi, 

This  gives  the  theorem:  The  number  of  unit  squares  contained  in 
a  parallelogram  equals  the  product  of  the  numerical  values  of  base 
and  altitude,  and  similariy  the  number  of  unit  squares  contained  in 
a  triangle  equals  half  the  product  of  the  numerical  values  of  base 
and  altitude. 

This  is  often  stated  by  saying  that  the  area  of  a  parallelogram  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  base  and  the  altitude,  meaning  by  this 
product  the  product  of  the  numerical  values,  and  not  the  uxxluct  as 
defined  above  in  }  aa 

168.  Propositions  94  and  a6  relate  to  parallelograms  about 
du^nals,  such  as  are  considered  in  Book  I.,  43.    They  are- 
Prop.  34.  ParaUelog.ams  about  the  diameter  of  any  parallelogram 

are  stmslar  to  the  whole  parallelogram  and  to  one  auolher;  and  its 
converse  (Prop.  36),  If  two  simSar  parallelograms  have  a  common 
angle,  and  be  stmtlarly  situated,  they  are  about  the  same  diameter. 

Between  these  b  inserted  a  problem. 

Prop.  35.  To  describe  a  recmineal  figure  which  shaU  be  similar  to 
one  gtven  rectilinear  figure,  and  equal  to  another  given  rectilineal 
figure. 

169.  Prop.  37  contains  a  theorem  relating  to  the  theory  of 
maxima  and  minima.    We  may  state  it  thus: 

Prop.  37.  //  a  parallelogram  be  divided  into  two  by  a  straight  line 
cutting  the  base,  and  if  on  half  the  base  another  parallelogram  be  con- 
structed similar  to  one  of  those  parts,  then  this  third  paralldogmm  is 
greater  than  the  other  pert. 

Of  far  great^  interest  than  thb  general  theorem  b  a  special  case 
of  It,  where  the  parallekigrams  are  changed  into  rectangles,  and 
where  one  of  the  parts  into  which  the  parallelogrem  b  ^vided  b 
made  a  square;  for  then  the  theorem  ehanges  into  one  which  b 
casilv  recognised  to  be  Identical  with  the  foUowing>— 

Of  all  tectangfes  which  have  the  same  perimeter  the  snure  has  Ote 
greatest  arta. 

Thb  may  also  be  stated  thus>-' 

Of  all  rectangles  which  have  the  same  area  the  square  has  Ae  least 
perimeter. 

i  70.  The  next  three  propositions  contain  problems  which  may 
be  said  to  be  solutions  of  quadratic  eauations.  The  first  two  are, 
like  the  bst,  involved  in  somewhat  obscure  language.  We  tran- 
scribe them  as  follows: 

Problem.— To  describe  on  a  given  base  a  paralldogram,  and  to 
divide  It  either  internally  (Prop.  38)  or  externally  (Prop.  39)  from 
a  point  on  the  base  into  two  parallekigrams,  of  which  the  one  has 
a  given  siae  (b  equal  in  area  to  a  given  figure),  whilst  the  other 
has  a  given  shape  \i»  nmilar  to  a  given  paraJlekicnm). 

If  we  express  this  ai^in  in  symbols,  calling  the  given  base  a,  the 
one  part  x,  and  the  alutude  y,  we  have  to  determine  a  and  y  in  the 
first  case  from  the  equations 

(•^)y-A«, 

y  « 


of  the  parallelooam  which  determine  the  shape  of  the  second  of  the 
reouired  parallelograms. 
If  we  substitute  the  value  of  y,  we  get 


or. 


(a-x)r-^. 


where  a  and  b  are  known  quantities,  taking  6>«^ 

The  second  case  (Prop.  39)  gives  rise,  in  the  same  nanncr,  to  the 
quadratic 

oa+a'-H 
The  next-problem^ 

Prop.  30.  To  cut  a  given  straig^  line  in  extreme  and  meast  roOo, 
leads  to  the  equation 
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This  !•,  therefore,  only  a  ^mcUI  case  of  the  last,  and  is,  bendeB, 
an  old  actjuaintaQoe,  being  eaeentially  the  same  problem  as  that 
proposed  in  II.  ii. 

Prop.  30  may  therefoce  be  solved  in  two  ways,  either  by  aid  of 
Prop.  29  or  by  aid  of  II.  11.    Euclid  gives  both  solutions. 

i  71.  Prop.  31  (Theorem).  In  any  right^ngied  Irian^,  any 
nOiltneal  figw  dtuHbei  on  tke  side  subtending  the  rtfAl  angle  u 
equal  to  the  similar  and  stmilarly-deseribed  figures  on  the  sides  con- 
taining the  right  an^, — is  a  pretty  generalization  of  the  theorem  of 
Pythagoras  (1.  47). 

Leaving  out  tne  next  proposition,  which  is  of  little  interest,  we 
come  to  tne  last  in  this  book. 

Prop.  33.  In  equal  circles  angles,  whether  at  the  centres  or  the 
circumferences,  haee  the  same  ratio  which  the  arcs  on  which  they  stand 
have  to  one  anUker;  so  also  have  the  sectors. 

Of  this,  the  part  relating  to  angles  at  the  centre  is  of  q>ecial 
importance;  it  enables  us  to  measure  angles  by  arcs. 

With  this  closes  that  part  of  the  Elements  which  u  devoted  to 
the  study  of  figures  in  a  plane. 

Book  XI. 

I  73.  In  this  book  figures  are  considered  which  are  not  confined 
to  a  plane,  vis.  first  relations  between'  lines  and  planes  in  -space, 
and  aiterwards  properties  of  solids. 

Of  new  definitions  we  mention  those  which  relate  to  the  perpen- 
dicularity and  the  inclination  of  lines  and  planes. 

Def.  3.  A  straight  line  is  perpendicular,  or  at  right  angles,  to  a 
plane  when  it  makes  rigjU  angles  with  eeery  straight  lime  nueting  it 
M  that  plane. 

The  definition  of  perpendicular  planes  (Def.  4)  offers  no  difficulty. 
Euclid  defines  the  inclination  of  lines  to  planes  and  of  planes  to 
planes  (Defs.  5  and  6)  by  aid  of  plane  angles,  included,  by  straight 
lines,  with  which  we  have  been  made  familiar  in  the  first  books. 

The  other  important  definitions  are  those  of  parallel  planes, 
which  never  meet  (Def.  A),  and  of  solid  angles  formed  by  three  or 
more  planes  meeting  in  a  point  (Def.  9). 

To  these  we  add  the  definition  of  a  line  parallel  to  a  plane  as  a 
line  which  does  not.  meet  the  plane. 

J  73.  Before  we  investigate  the  contents  of  Book  XL,  it  will  be 
1  to  recapitulate  shortly  what  we  know  of  planes  and  lines  from 
the  definitions  and  axioms  of  the  first  book.  There  a  plane  has 
been  defined  as  a  surface  which  has  the  property  that  every  straight 
line  which  joins  two  points  in  it  lies  altogether  in  it.  This  is  equi- 
valent to  saying  that  a  straight  line  which  has  two  points  in  a  plane 


Prop.  X.  One  part  0/  a  straight  line  cansiot  be  in  a  plane  and  another 
part  without  it. 

It  also  follows,  as  was  pointed  out  in  i  3,  in  discussing  the  defini- 
tions of  Book  I.,  that  a  plane  is  determined  already  by  one  straight 
line  and  a  point  without  it,  viz.  if  all  lines  be  drawn  through  the 
pointj  and  cutting  the  line,  they  will  form  a  plane. 

This  may  be  stated  thus:— 

A  plane  is  determined — 
'  1st.  By  a  straight  line  and  a  ^nt  which  does  not  lie  on  it: 

2nd,  By  three  pointt  which  do  not  lie  in  a  straight  line;  for  if  two 
of  these  points  be  joined  by  a  straight  line  we  have  case  T;. 

3rd,  By  two  intersecting  straight  lines;  for  the  point  of  intersection 
and  two  other  points,  one  in  each  line,  give  case  2 ; 

4th,  B]r  two  parallel  lines  (DeL  35,  I.). 

The  third  case  of  this  theorem  is  Euclid's 

Prop.  2.  Two  straight  lines  which  cut  one  anmher  are  in  one  ptane, 
and  tluree  straight  lines  which  meet  one  aw^her  are  in  one  plane. 

And  the  fourth  is  Euclid's 

Prop.  7.  //  two  straight  lines  be  parattd,  the  straight  line  drawn, 
from  any  point  in  one  to  any  point  in  the  other  is  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  parallels.    From  the  definition  of  a  plane  further  follows 

Prop.  3.  //  Abo  planes  cut  one  another,  their  common  section  is  a 
straignt  line. 

I  74.  Whilst  these  propositions  are  virtually  contained  in  the 
definition  of  a  plane,  the  next  gives  us  a  new  and  fundamental 
property  of  space,  showing  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  a  plane,  according  to  Def.  3. 
It  states — 

Prop.  4.  //  a  straight  line  is  perpendicular  to  two  straight  lines 
in  a  plane  which  it  meets,  then  it  is  perpendicular  to  all  lines  in  the  plane 
whicli  it  meets,  and  hence  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

Def.  3  may  be  stated  thus:  If  a  straight  line  is  perpendicular 
to  a  plane,  then  it  is  perpendicular  to  every  line  in  the  plane  which 
it  meets.    The  converse  to  thb  would  be 

All  straight  lines  which  meet  a  gioen  straight  line  in  the  same  point, 
and  are  perpendicular  to  it,  lie  in  a  plane  which  is  perpendicular  to 
that  line.  ' 

This  Eudid  states  thus: 

Prop.  ^  //  three  straiglU  lines  meet  all  at  one  point,  and  a  straight 
tine  stands  at  right  angles  to  each  of  them  at  that  point,  the  three  straight 
lines  shall  be  in  one  and  the  same  plane. 

i  7S>  There  follow  theorems  relating  to  the  theory  of  parallel 
lines  in  4>ace,  viz.^— 
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plane 
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Prop.  6.  Any  two  Knes  iMch  are  perpendicular  to  tke 
are  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  conversely 

nop.  B.  If  of  two  parallel  straight  hues  one  is  perptrndjcular 
plane,  the  other  is  so  also. 

Prop.  7.  //  two  straight  lines  are  parallel,  the  straight  line  wfcul 
joins  anv  point  in  one  to  any  point  in  the  other  is  in  the  samiepieMsas 
the  parotids.    (See  above,  |  73.) 

.  Prop.  9.  Two  straight  lines  which  are  each  of  them  parallel  to  the 
same  straight  line,  and  rua  in  the  same  plane  with  it,  are  paralld  to 
one  another;  where  the  words,  "  and  not  in  the  same  plane  with 
it,"  may  be  omitted,  for  they  exclude  the  case  of  three  parallds 
in  a  plane,  which  has  been  proved  before;  and 

Prop.  10.  //  two  angfes  in  different  planes  have  the  two  tsnats  of 
the  one  paraUd  to  those  of  the  other,  then  the  angles  are  oguaL  That 
their  planes  are  (>arallel  is  shown  later  on  in  Prop.  15. 

This  theorem  is  not  necessarily  true,  for  the  anises  in  question 
may  be  supplementary;  but  then  the  one  angle  will  be  equal  to 
that  which  is  adjacent  and  supplementary  to  the  other,  and  this 
latter  angle  will  abo  have  its  limits  parallel  to  those  of  the  first. 

From  this  theorem  it  follows  that  if  we  take  any  two  stxai^t 
lines  in  space  which  do  not  meet,  and  if  we  draw  through  any  point 
P  in  space  two  lines  parallel  to  them,  then  the  angle  inclod<^  by 
these  lines  will  alwavs  be  the  same,  whatever  the  position  of  the 
point  P  may  be.    This  angle  has  in  modem  times  been  called  the 


angle  between  the  given  lines. — 
By  the  angles  beheeen  < 


.      -  .  .    two  not  intersecting  lines  we  understand  the 

angles  which  two  intersecting  lines  indude  that  are  paralld  respectivdy 
to  the  two  fiven  lines. 

1 76.  It  IS  now  possible  to  solve  the  following  two  problems: — 

To  dtaw  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  a  gtvem  plane  from  a  gkea 
point  which  lies 

I.  Not  in  the  plane  (Prop.  xi). 

3.  In  the  plane  (Prop.  12). 

The  second  case  is  easily  reduced  to  the  first — viz.  if  by  aid  of 
the  first  we  have  drawn  any  perpendicular  to  the  plane  frmn  some 
point  without  it,  we  need  only  draw  through  the  given  point  in  the 
plane  a  line  parallel  to  it,  in  (Mder  to  have  the  required  perpendicttlar 
given.  The  solution  of  the  first  part  is  of  interest  in  itsw.  It  de> 
pends  upon  a  construction  which  may  be  expressed  as  a  theorem. 

If  from  a  Point  A  without  a  Uane  a  perpenaictdar  AB  be  drawn  to  the 
i^ne,  and  if  from  the  foot  B  of  this  perpendicular  another  perpendiader 
BC  he  drawn  to  any  straight  line  in  the  plane,  then  the  straight  line 
joining  A  to  the  foot  C  of  this  sfcond  perpendicular  will  also  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  in  the  plane. 

The  theory  of  peipendiculan  to  a  plane  is  concluded  by  the 
theorem — 

Prop.  13.  Through  any  point  in  space,  whether  in  or  withemt  a 
plane,  only  one  straight  line  can  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

S  77.  The  next  four  propositions  treat  01  parallel  planes.  It  b 
shown  that  planes  which  hisve  a  common  perpendicular  are  paroBd 
(Prop.  14);  that  two  planes  are  paralld  if  two  intersecting  strati^ 
lines  in  the  one  are  paralld  respectivdy  to  two  straight  lines  in  tke 
other  plane  (Prop.  IS) ;  that  paralld  planes  are  cal  ^  anjr  plane  in 
paraUd  straight  lines  (Prop.  16);  and  lastly,  that  any  two  straight 
lines  are  cut  proportionally  by  a  series  ofparaUd  planes  (Prop.  17). 

This  theory  b  made  more  complete  by  adding  the  followiitc 
theorems,  which  are  easy  deductions  from  the  last:  Two  parallo 
planes  have  common  perpendiculars  (converse  to  14);  and  Two 
planes  which  are  paralld  to  a  third  plane  are  paralld  to  eadi  other. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Pn^  13  at  once  allows  of  the  solution  of 
the  problem :  "  Through  a  given  point  to  draw  a  plane  parallel  to 
a  given  plane."  And  it  is  also  eauly  proved  that  this  problem 
allows  always  of  one,  and  only  of  one,  solution. 

I  78.  We  come  now  to  planes  which  are  perpendicular  to  one 
another.    Two  theorems  relate  to  them. 

Prop.  1%,  If  a  straight  Kne  be  at  ri^ht  angles  to  a  plane,  every 
plane  which  passes  through  it  shall  be  at  right  angles  to  that  plane. 

Prop.  19.  //  two  planes  wAicA  cut  one  another  be  each  ef  them 
perpendicular  to  a  third  plane,  their  common  section  shall  be  per-^ 
pendicular  to  the  same  plane. 

(  79-  If  three  planes  pass  through  a  common  point,  and  if  they 
bound  each  other,  a  solid  angle  01  three  faces,  or  a  trihedral  angle, 
is  formed,  and  similarly  by  more  planes  a  solid  angle  of  more  faces, 
or  a  polyhedral  angle.  These  have  many  properties  which  are  quite 
analogous  to  those  of  triangles  and  polygons  in  a  plane.  .  Euclid 
states  some,  viz. : — 

Prop.  20.  //  a  sdid  angle  be  contained  by  three  piano  angUs,  any 
two  t/  them  are  together  greater  titan  the  third. 

But  the  next — 

Prop.  ai.  Every  sdid  an^le  is  contained  by  plane  angles,  «lsdk 
are  together  less  than  four  right  onffer— has  no  analogous  theorem 
in  the  plane. 

We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  theorems  about  triangles 
contained  in  the  propositions  of  Book  L,  which  do  not  depend 
upon  the  theory  of  peiallels  (that  u  all  up  to  Prop.  27).  have  their 
corresponding  theorems  about  trihedral  angles.  Tne  latter  are 
formed,  if. for  "side  of  a  triangle"  we  write  "plane  aagte"  or 
"  face  '^  of  trihedral  angle,  and  for  "  angle  of  tnangle  *'  we  sttb> 
stitute  "  angle  between  two  faces  **  where  the  planes  ooataimng  the 
aoUd  angle  are  called  its /sew.    We  get;,  for  insUace,  frooi  L  4,  the 
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tfieorem.  If  Iwo  trikedrtU  anijks  kawe  the  an^s  of  two  facts  in  tka  ono 
oqual  to  Ikt  OHgjUs  of  two  faces  im  tho  other,  md  have  lihewiu  the  OHgfes 
indudod  fy  these  faces  espial,  then  the  angles  in  the  remaining  faces  are 
mult  and  the  angjies  between  the  other  faces  are  egwU  each  to  each,  vie. 
thou  which  are  opposite  equal  faus.  The  aolid  angles  thenuelves  are 
not  neoetaarily  equal,  for  they  may  be  only  tymmetrical  like  the 
ri|4it  hand  and  the  left. 

The  connexion  indicated  between  triangles  and  trihedral  angles 
will  also  be  recogniied  in 

Prop.  29.  If  eoery  two  of  three  plane  angks  be  greater  than  the 
third,  and  if  the  straight  lines  which  contain  them  be  all  equal,  a  triangle 
may  be  made  of  the  straight  lines  that  Join  the  extremities  of  those  equal 
straight  tines. 

And  Prop.  33  solves  the  pfx>blem»  To  construct  a  trihedral  anf^ 
hewing  the  angles  of  its  faces  equal  to  three  given  plane  andes,  any  two 
of  them  being  greater  than  the  third.  It  is,  of  course,  analogous  to  the 
fwoblem  of  constructing  a  triangle  having  its  sides  of  given  length.  ^ 

Two  other  theorems  of  this  kind  are  added  by  Simson  in  his 
edition  of  Euclid's  Elements. 

i  8a  These  are  the  principal  properties  of  lines  and  planes  in 
space,  but  before  we  go  on  to  their  applications  it  will  be  well  to 
define  the  word  distance.  In'  ^[eomctry  distance  means  always 
"  shortest  distance  " ;  viz.  the  distance  of  a  point  from  a  stratgnt 
line,  or  from  a  plane,  is  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the 
point  to  the  line  or  plane.  The  distance  between  two  non-intersect- 
ing lines  b  the  length  of  their  common  perpendicular,  there  being 
but  one.  The  distance  between  two  parallel  lines  or  between  two 
parallel  planes  is  the  length  of  the  common  perpendicular  between 
the  lines  or  the  planes. 

i  81.  ParalUtepiteds.—Tht  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  parallelepiped.  In  Prop.  24  the  possibility  of  such 
a  solid  is  proved,  viz. : — 

Prop.  24.  //  a  solid  be  contained  by  six  planes  two  and  two  of 
which  are  parallel,  the  opposite  planes  are  simuar  and  equal  parallelo- 
grams. 

Euclid  calls  this  solid  henceforth  a  {Mtrallclepiped,  though  he 
never  defines  the  word.  Either  face  of  it  may  be  taken  as  base, 
and  its  distance  from  the  opposite  face  as  bltitude. 

Prop.  2$.  If  a  solid  paraUele^ped  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to 
two  of  its  opposite  Planes,  it  diviaes  the  whole  into  two  solids,  the  bau 
of  one  of  which  shall  beta  the  base  of  the  other  as  the  one  solid  is  to  the 
other. 

This  theorem  correspQnds  to  the  theorem  (VI.  l)  that  parallelo- 

Srams  between  the  same  parallels  are  to  one  another  as  their  bases. 
L  similar  analogy  is  to  be  observed  among  a  number  of  the  remaining 
propositions. 

I  8a.  After  solving  a  few  problems  we  come  to 

Prop.  28.  //  a  sMid  parallelepiped  be  cut  by  a  plane  passing 
through  the  diagonals  ef  two  of  the  opposite  planes,  it  shall  be  cut  in 
two  ^ual  parts. 

In  the  prooi  of  thb,  as  of  several  other  propositions,  Euclid 
neglects  the  difference  between  solids  which  are  symmetrical  like 
the  right  hand  and  the  left. 

Prop.  31.  Solid  paralldepipeds,  which  are  upon  equal  bases,  and 
of  the  same  altttude,  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Props.  39  and  30  contain  special  cases  of  this  theorem  leading  up 
to  the  proof  of  the  general  theorem. 

As  consequences  of  this  fundamental  theorem  we  get 

Prop.  32.  Solid  parallelepipeds,  which  have  the  same  altitude,  are 
to  one  another  as  their  bases;  and 

Prop.  33.  Similar  solid  Parallelepipeds  are  to  one  another  in  the 
triplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous  sides. 

If  we  consider,  as  in  I  67,  the  ratios  of  lines  as  numbers,  we  may 
atlso  say — 

The  ratio  of  the  volumes  of  similar  paraUdepipeds  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  third  powers  of  hotnologous  sides. 

Parallelepipeds  which  are  not  similar  but  equal  arc  compared  by 
aid  of  the  theorem 

Prop.  34.  The  bases  and  altitudes  of  equal  solid  paralldepipeds 
and  reciprocally  proportional;  and  if  the  bases  and  altitudes  be  re- 
ciprocally proportional,  the  solid  paraUdepipeds  are  equal. 

i  B\.  Of  tne  following  propositions  the  37th  and  40th  are  of 
special  interest. 

Prop.  37.  If  four  straight  lines  be  Proportionals,  the  similar  solid 
paralldepipeds,  similarly  described  from  them,  shall  also  be  pro- 
portionals; and  if  the  similar  paralleUpibeds  similarly  described 
from  four  straight  lines  be  proportionals,  the  straight  lines  shall  be 
proportionalt. 

In  symbols  it  says-— 

If  a:b~c:d,  then  a*:b''c*:d*. 

Prop.  jO  teaches  how  to  compare  the  volumes  of  triangular 
prisms  with  those  of  parallelepipras,  by  provinj^  that  a  triangular 
prism^  is  equal  in  volume  to  a  parallelepiped,  whuh  has  its  altttude 
and  its  base  equal  to  the  altitude  ana  the  base  of  the  triangular 
prism. 

i  84.  From  these  propositions  follow  all  results  relating  to  the 
mensuration  of  volumes.  We  shall  state  these  as  we  did  in  the  case 
of  areas.  The  starting-point  is  the  "  rectangular  '*  parallelepiped, 
which  has  every  edge  perpendicular  to  the  planes  it  meets,  and 


which  takes  the  place  of  the  rectangle  in  the  pfaine.  If  thb  has  all 
its  edges  equal  we  obtaiA  the  "  cube." 

If  we  take  a  certain  line  u  as  unit  length,  then'the  tquare  on  «  b 
the  unit  of  area,  and  the  cube  on  u  the  unit  of  volume,  that  b  to 
say,  if  we  wish  to  measure  a  volume  we  have  to  determine  how 
many  unit  cubes  it  contains. 

A  rectangular  parallelepiped  has,  as  a  rule,  the  three  edges  un- 
egual.  which  m^  at  a  point.  Every  other  edge  b  cjqual  to  one 
01  them.  If  a,  (,  «  be  the  three  edges  meeting  at  a  point,  then  we 
may  take  the  rectangle  contained  by  two  of  tnem,  say  by  b  and  c, 
as  Saie  and  the  third  as  altitude.  Let  V  be  its  volume,  V'  that  of 
another  rectangular  parallelepiped  which  has  the  edges  a*,  b,  c, 
hence  the  same  oaae  as  the  first.  It  follows  then  easily,  from  Prop. 
35  or  33,  that  V:  V'>*a:o';  or  in  words. 

Rectangular  paraUdepipeds  on  equal  oases  are  proporHenal  to  their 
altitudes. 

If  we  have  two  rectangular  parallelepipeda,  of  which  the  first  has 
the  volume  V  and  the  edges  a,  b,  e,  and  the  second,  the  volume  V 
and  the  edges  a',  V,  <f,  we  may  compare  them  by  aid  of  two  new 
ones  which  nave  respectively  the  edges  a\  b,  e  and  a',  6',  c,  and  the 
volumes  Vi  and  Vs.    We  then  have 

V:Vi-a:fl';V,:V,-6:ft',V,:V'-c:c'. 

G>mpounding  these,  we  have 

V:V'-(tt:a0(6:i0(«:O. 


or 


W    a    b    e 


Hence,  as  a  special  case,  making  V  equal  to  the  unit  cube  U  on  11 
we  get 

V^fl.6;_e^ 
U"i«.  u  u"^*^"^* 
where  «»  fi,  y  are  the  numerical  values  of  a,b,c;  that  is.  The  number 
ef  unit  cubes  in  a  rectangular  parallelepiped  b  eoual  to  the  product 
of  the  numerical  values  of  its  three  edges.  This  b  generally  ex- 
pressed by  saying  the  volume  of  a  rectangular  parallelepiped  b 
measured  by  the  product  of  its  sides,  or  by  the  product  of  its  base 
into  its  altitude,  which  in  this  case  b  the  same. 

Prop.  31  allows  us  to  extend  thb  to  any  parallelepipeds,  and  Props* 
28  or  40,  to  triangular  prbms. 

The  volume  of  any  parallelepiped,  or  of  any  triangidar  prism,  is 
measured  by^  the  product  of  base  and  altitude. 

The  consideration  that  any  polyg^onal  prbm  may  be  divided  into 
a  number  of  triangubr. prisms,  which  have  the  same  altitude  and 
the  sum  of  their  bases  equal  to  the  base  of  the  polygonal  prism, 
shows  further  that  the  same  holds  for  any  prism  whatever. 

Book  XII. 

S  85.  In  the  last  part  of  Book  XI.  we  have  learnt  how  to  compare 
the  volumes  of  parallelepipeds  and  of  prisms.  In  order  to  determine 
the  volume  of  any  solid  bounded  by  pUne  faces  we  must  determine 
the  volume  of  pyramids,  for  every  such  solid  may  be  decomposed 
into  a  number  of  pyramids. 

As  every  pyramid  may  again  be  decomposed  into  triangubr 
pyramids,  it  becomes  only  necessary  to  determine  their  volume. 
This  is  done  by  the 

Theorem, — Every  trbngubr  pyramid  b  equal  in  volume  to  one 
third  of  a  triangubr  prism  having  the  same  base  and  the  same 
altitude  as  the  pyramid. 

This  is  an  Immediate  consequence  of  Euclid's 

Prop.  7.  Every  prism  having  a  triangular  base  may  be  divided 
into  three  pyramids  that  have  triangular  bases,  and  are  equal  to  one 
another. 

The  proof  of  this  theorem  is  difficult,  because  the  three  trbngubr 
pyramids  into  which  the  prism  b  divided  are  by  no  means  equal  in 
shape,  and  cannot  be  made  to  coincide.  It  has  first  to  be  proved 
that  two  tiiangular  pyramids  have  coual  volumes,  if  they  have 
equal  bases  and  equal  altitudes.  This  Euclid  does  in  the  following 
manner.  He  first  shows.  (Prop.  3)  that  a  triangubr  pyramid  may 
be  divided  into  four  parts,  of  wnich  twoare^equal  triangular  pyramias 
simibr  to  the  whole  pyramid,  whilst  the  other  two  are  equal  tri- 
angubr prisms,  and  further,  that  these  two  prisms  together  are 
greater  tnan  the  t^xi  pyramids,  hence  more  than  half  the  given 
pyramid.  He  next  shows  (Prop.  4)  that  if  two  triangubr  pyramids 
are  given,  having  eaual  bases  atid  equal  altitudes,  and  if  each  be 
divided  as  above,  tnen  the  two  triangubr  prisms  in  the  one  are 
equal  to  those  in  the  other,  and  each  m  the  remaining  pyramids  in 
the  one  has  its  base  and  altitude  equal  to  the  base  and  altitude  of 
the  remaining  pyramids  in  the  other.  Hence  to  these  pyramids  the 
same  process  is  again  applicable.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  cut  out 
of  the  two  given  pyramids  equal  parts,  each  greater  than  half  the 
original  pyramid.  Of  the  remainder  we  can  again  cut  out  equal 
parts  greater  than  half  these  remainders,  and  so  on  as  far  as  we  like. 
This  process  may  be  continued  till  the  bst  remainder  is  smaller 
than  any  assignable  quantity,  however  small.  It  follows,  so  we 
should  conclude  at  present,  that  the  two  volumes  must  be  equal,  for 
they  cannot  differ  by  any  asaignabb  quantity. 

w  Greek  mathematadans  thb  oonclusaon  offen  far   greater 
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diflkulties.  They  prow  dftbocately,  by  »  f9dmHo  ad  absurdum, 
that  the  vdunaea  cannot  be  unequal.  This  proof  muit  be  read  in 
the  BUmtnti.  Wc  muit,  however,  ttate  that  we  have  in  the  above 
not  proved  Eudid'a  Prop.  s.  but  only  a  ipecial  case  of  it.  Euclid 
does  not  suppose  that  the  bases  of  the  two  pvramids  to  be  compared 
are  equal,  and  hence  he  proves  that  the  voiuines  are  as  the  bases. 
The  reasoning  <rf  the  proof  becomes  clearer  in  the  special  case,  from 
which  the  general  one  may  be  eauly  deduced. 

I  86.  nop,  6  extends  the  result  to  pyramidtf  with  polygonal 
bases.  From  these  results  follow  again  the  rules  at  present  given 
for  the  mensuiation  of  solids,  via.  a  pyramid  is  the  third  part  of  a 
triangular  prism  having  the  same  base  and  the  same  altitude.  But 
a  triangular  prism  is  equal  in  volume  to  a  jiarallelepiped  which 
has  the  same  rase  and  altitude.  Hence  if  B  is  the  base  and  k  the 
altitude*  we  have 

Volume  of  prism     «  Bh, 
Volume  of  pyramid  ^■iBAv 

statements  which  have  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  that  B  meaiM  the 
number  ol  square  units  in  the  base,  h  the  number  of  uniu  of  length 
in  the  altitude,  or  that  B  and  h  denote  the  numerical  values  of  base 
and  altitude. 

I  87.  A  method  simiUr  to  that  used  in  proving  Prop.  5  lous  to 
the  following  reMilts  relating  to  solids  bounded  oy  nrnfue  curved 
surfaces:^ 

Prop.  la  Eoery  con$  is  the  third  pari  igf  a  cylitidar  «Mdk  has  the 
same  base,  amd  is  of  an  equal  altitude  with  it. 

Prop.  II.  Cones  or  cylinders  rf  the  satne  altitude  are  to  one  another 
as  thetr  bases* 

Prop.  12.  Similar  cones  or  cylinders  have  to.  one  another  the  triplicate 
ratio  of  that  which  the  diameters  of  their  bases  haoe. 

Prop.  13.  //  a  cylinder  be  cut  by  a  plane  paralld  to  its  opposite 
planes  or  bases,  it  dimdes  the  cylinder  into  two  cylinders^  one  of  which 
is  to  the  ether  as  the  axis  of  the  first  to  the  axts  of  the  other;  which 
may  also  be  stated  thus: — 

Cylinders  on  the  same  bau  are  proportional  to  their  altitudes. 

Prop,  i^  Cones  or  cylinders  upon  equal  bases  are  to  one  another 
as  thetr  altitudes. 

Prop.  15.  The  bases  and  altitudes  of  equal  cones  or  cylinders  are 
reciprocally  proportional,  and  if  the  bases  and  altitudes  be  reciprocally 
proportional,  the  cones  or  cylinders  are  equal  to  one  another. 

These  theorems  anin  lead  to  formulae  in  mensuration,  if  we 
compare  a  cylinder  with  a  prism  havii^  its  base  and  altitude  equal  to 
the  oaae  and  altitude  of  the  cylinder.  This  may  be  done  by  the 
method  <rf  exhaustion.  We  get,  then,  the  result  that  their  bases  are 
equal,  and  have,  if  B  denotes  the  numerical  value  of  the  base,  and 
h  that  of  the  altitude. 

Volume  of  cylinder  «  BA« 
Volume  of  cone      «  iBA. 

S  88.  The  remaining  propositions  relate  to  drclcs  and  spheres. 
Of  the  sphere  only  one  property  is  proved,  vix. : — 

Prop.  18.  Spheres  hose  to  one  another  the  triplicate  ratio  of  that 
which  their  diameters  have.  The  mensuration  of  the  sphere,  like 
that  of  the  circle,  the  cylinder  and  the  cone,  had  not  been  settled 
in  the  time  of  Eudid.    It  was  done  by  Archimedes. 

Book  XIII. 

(  89.  The  13th  and  last  book  of  Euclid's  Elements  is  devoted  to 
the  rejKular  solids  (see  Polyhedron).  It  is  shown  that  there  are 
five  ot  them,  vix. : — 

1.  The  regular  tetrahedron,  with  4  triangular  faces  and  4  vertices; 

2.  The  ct3>e,  with  8  vertices  and  6  square  faces; 

3.  The  octahedron,  with  6  vertices  and  8  triangular  faces; 

4.  The  dodecahedron,  with  13  pentagonal  faces,  3  at  -each  of  the 
30  vertices; 

5.  The  icosahedron,  with  30  triangular  faces,  5  at  each  of  the 
12  vertices. 

It  is  shown  how  to  inscribe  these  solids  in  a  given  sphere,  and 
how  to  determine  the  lengths  of  their  edges. 

i  90.  The  13th  book,  and  therefore  the  Elements,  conclude  with 
the  scholium,  ^'  that  no  other  regular  solid  exists  besides  the  five 
ones  enumerated." 

The  proof  is  very  simple.  Each  face  is  a  regular  polygon,  hence 
the  angles  of  the  faces  at  any  vertex  must  be  angles  in  equal  regular 
polygons,  must  be  together  less  than  four  right  angles  (XI.  3i},  and 
must  be  three  or  more  in  number.  Each  angle  in  a  regular  triangle 
equals  two-thirds  of  one  risht  angle.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  form 
a  solid  angle  with  three,  Tour  or  five  rmilar  triangles  or  faces. 
These  give  the  solid  angles  of  the  tetraheoron,  the  octahedron  and 
the  icosahedron.  The  angle  in  a  square  (the  regular  quadrilateral) 
eouals  one  right  angle.  Hence  three  will  form  a  solid  angle^  that 
of  the  cube,  and  four  will  not.  The  angle  in  the  regular  pentagon 
equals  f  of  a  right  angle.  Hence  three  of  them  equal  -^  (i^.  less 
than  4)  right  angles,  and  form  the  acMd  anele  of  the  dodecahedron. 
Three  regular  polygons  of  six  or  more  sides  cannot  form  a  solid 
adfl^e.    toeref ore  no  other  regular  sdidi  are  possibles        (O.  H.) 


n.  PsojxcnvB  GiOMSimy 

It  is  difficult,  at  the  outset,  to  characterite  projective  feometiy 
as  compared  with  Eudidean.  But  a  few  examples  wiU  at  least 
indicate  the  practical  differences  between  the  two. 

In  Euclid's  Elements  almost  all  propositions  refer  to  the  magni' 
tude  of  lines,  angles,  areas  or  volumes,  and  therefore  to  measnre- 
ment.  The  statement  that  an  angle  is  right,  or  that  two  straight 
lines  are  paralld,  refers  to  measuiemenL  On  the  other  hand, 
the  faa  that  a  straight  line  does  or  does  not  cut  a  drde  is  inde- 
pendent of  measurement,  it  being  dependent  only  upon  the 
mutual  "position ''  of  the  line  and  the  drde.  ThL  diffcreflce 
becomes  clearer  if  we  project  any  figure  from  one  plane  to  another 
(tee  PKO/zcnoN).  By  this  the  length  of  lines,  the  magnitude 
of  angles  and  areas,  is  altered,  so  that  the  projection,  or  shadow, 
of  a  square  on  a  plane  will  not  be  a  square;  it  wSl,  however, 
be  some  quadrilaterBL  Agsin,  the  projection  of  a  drde  will  not 
be  a  drde,  but  pome  other  curve  more  or  leas  resembling  a  dfde. 
But  one  property  may  be  stated  at  once — no  straight  line  can  cut 
the  projection  of  a  drde  in  more  than  two  points,  becanse  no 
straii^t  line  can  cut  a  drde  in  more  than  two  points.-  There 
are,  then,  some  properties  of  figures  which  do  not  alter  by 
projection,  whilst  others  do.  To  the  latter  belong  nearly  aO 
properties  relating  to  measurement,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  generally  given.  The  others  are  said  to  be  projective 
properties,  and  their  investigation  forms  the  subject  of  projective 
geometry. 

Different  as  are  the  kinds  of  properties  investigated  in  the  old 
and  the  new  sdences,  the  methods  followed  differ  in  a  stiU 
greater  degree.  In  Euclid  each  proposition  stands  by  itself; 
its  connexion  with  others  is  never  indicated;  the  leading  ideas 
contained  in  its  proof  are  not  stated;  general  prindples  do  not 
exist.  In  the  modem  methods,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest 
importance  is  attached  to  the  leading  thooi^ts  whidi  pervade 
the  whole;  and  general  prindples,  which  bring  whole  groups  of 
theorems  under  one  aspect,  are  given  rather  than  sqiarate  pro- 
positions. The  whole  tendency  is  towards  generaHzatioa. 
A  straight  line  is  considered  as  given  in  its  entirety,  extending 
both  ways  to  infinity,  while  Eudid  never  admits  anjrthing  but 
finite  quantities.  The  treatment  of  the  infinite  is  in  fiurt  another 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two  methods:  Eudid  avoids 
it;  in  modem  geometry  it  is  systematically  introduced. 

Of  the  different  modem  methods  of  geometry,  we  shaB  treat 
prindpally  of  the  methods  of  projection  and  oorreapondeim  which 
have  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful.  These  have  beoxne  inde- 
pendent of  Eudidean  Geometry,  especially  through  the  Geomeirie 
der  Lage  of  V.  Staudt  and  the  Ausdeknungslehre  of  Grassmann. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  presuppose  a  knowledge  of 
Euclid's  Elements,  although  we  shall  use  only  a  few  of  his  pro- 
positions. 

%  I.  Geometrical  Elements.  We  consider  space  as  filled  with  points, 
lines  and  planes,  and  these  we  call  the  elements  out  of  which  our 
figures  are  to  be  formed,  calling  any  combination  of  these  dements  a 
"  figure." 

By  a  line  we  mean  a  straight  line  in  its  entirety,  extending  both 
ways  to  infinity;  and  by  a  pane,  a  plane  surface,  extendii^  in  all 
directions  to  infinity. 

We  accept  the  three-dimensional  space  of  experience  the  space 
assumed  by  Euclid — which  has  for  its  properties  (amooc  others)  ."-^ 

Through  any  two  points  in  q»oe  one  and  only  one  une  may  be 
drawn; 

Through  any  three  points  which  are  not  in  a  line,  one  and  only  one 
plane  may  be  placed : 

The  intersection  01  two  i>lanes  is  a  line; 

A  line  which  has  two  points  in  common  with  a  j^Iane  lies  in  the 
plane,  hence  the  intersection  ci  a  line  and  a  plane  is  a  single  point :  and 

Three  i^nes  which  do  not  meet  in  a  line  have  one  nngle  pdnt  in 
common. 

These  resulu  may  be  stated  differently  in  the  foDowing  form^- 

I.  A  plane  b  determined —  A  point  ia  determined — 

I.  By  three  points  which  do  I.  By  three  planes  which  do 

not  lie  m  a  line;  not  pass  throogli  a  line; 

3.  By  two  interKcting  lines;  3.  By  two  intersecting  lines; 

3.  By  a  Une  and  a  point  3.  By  a  plane  and   a  fine 

which  does  not  lie  in  it.  which  does  not  lie  in  it 
II.  A  line  is  determined — 

I.  By  two  poinu;  3.  By  two  planes. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  not  only  are  planes  determined  by  poanu, 
but  also  points  by  planes;  that  therefore  the  planes  may  be  con- 
sidered as  elements,  like  points;  and  also  that  in  any  one  of  the 
above  statements  we  may  interchange  the  words  point  and  plane, 
and  we  obtain  again  a  correct  statement,  provided  that  these 
statements  themselves  are  true.  As  they  stand,  we  ought,  in 
several  cases,  to  add  "  if  they  are  not  parallel,"  or  some  such  wcNrds,- 
parallel  lines  and  planes  being  evidently  left  altogether  out  of 
consideration.  To  correct  this  we  have  to  reconsider  the  theory  of 
parallels. 

§  a.  Paralhls,  Point  at  /ji/Em' f>.— Let  us  take  in  a  plane  a  Une> 
(fig.  1),  a  point  S  not  in  this  line,  and  a  line  q  drawn  through  S. 

Then  this  line  q  will  meet 
s  the  line  ^  in  a  point  A.    If 

we  turn  the  line  q  about  S 
towards  rf,  its  point  of 
intersection  with  p  will 
move  along  p  towards  B, 
passing,  on  continued  turn- 

P  -  V ^r~"       '"K»  *o  *  greater  and  greater 

^  ^  ^  distance,  until  it  is  moved 

.   ,  out  of  our  reach.     If  we 
% '  turn  ^  still  farther,  its  con- 
tinuation will  meet  ^.  but 
n  now  at  the  other  side  of 

^  A.       The  point  of  inter- 

Fic.  I.  section  has  disappeared  to 

the  right  and  reappeared 
to  the  left.  There  is  one  intermediate  position  where  q  is  parallel 
to  ^— that  is  where  it  docs  not  cut  p.  In  every  other  position  it 
cuts  p  in  some  finite  point.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  move  the  point 
A  to  an  infinite  distance  in  p,  then  the  line  q  which  passes  through 
A  will  be  a  line  which  does  not  cut  p  at  any  finite  point.  Thus  we 
are  led  to  say:  Eoery  line  through  S  which  joins  it  to  anv  point 
at  an  infinite  distance  in  p  is  parallel  to  p.  But  by  Euclid's  12th 
axiom  there  b  but  one  line  parallel  to  p  through  S.  The  difficulty  in 
which  we  are  thus  involved  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  try  to  rcaapn 
about  infinity  as  if  we,  with  our  finite  capabilities,  could  comprehend 
the  infinite.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  we  may  say  that  all  points 
at  infinity  in  a  line  appear  to  us  as  one,  and  may  be  replaced  by  a 
•inffle  *'  ideal  "  point. 

We  may  therefore  now  give  the  following  definitions  and  axiom >- 

Definition. — Lines  which  meet  at  infinity  are  called  parallel. 

Axiom. — ^AU  points  at  an  infinite  distance  in  a  line  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  single  point. 

Definitum.^Thu  ideal  point  is  called  the  point  at  infinity  ia  the 
line. 

The  axiom  is  equivalent  to  Euclid's  Axiom  la,  for  it  follows  from 
either  that  through  any  point  only  one  line  may  be  drawn  parallel 
to  a  given  line. 

This  point  at  infinity  in  a  line  is  reached  whether  we  move  a 
p(Mnt  in  the  one  or  in  the  opposite  direction  of  a  line  to  infinity. 
A  line  thus  appean  closed  by  this  point,  and  we  speak  as  if  we 
could  move  a  point  along  the  line  from  one  position  A  to  another 
B  in  two  ways,  either  through  the  point  at  infinity  or  through  finite 
points  only. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  point  at  infinity  is  ideal: 
in  fact,  the  whole  notbn  of  "  infinity  is  only  a  mathematical 
conception,  and  owes  its  introduction  (as  a  method  of  research)  to 
the  working  generalizations  which  it  permits. 

f  ).  Line  and  Plane  at  Infinity. — Having  arrived  at  the  notion  of 
replacing  all  points  at  infinity  in  a  line  by  one  i<teal  point,  there  b  no 
difficulty  in  replacing  all  points  at  infinity  in  a  p&ne  by  one  ideal 
line. 

To  make  thU  clear,  let  us  suppose  that  a  line  p,  which  cuts  two 
fixed  lines  a  and  b  in  the  points  A  and  B,  moves  parallel  to  itself 
to  a  greater  and  greater  distance^  It  will  at  last  cut  both  a  and 
b  at  their  points  at  infinity,  so  that  a  line  which  joins  the  two  points 
at  infinity  in  two  intersecting  lines  lies  altogether  at  infinity.  Every 
other  line  in  the  plane  will  meet  it  therefore  at  infinity,  and  thus  it 
contains  all  points  at  infinity  in  the  plane. 

AU  points  at  infinity  in  a  plane  lietna  line,  wkich  is  called  the  line 
at  infinity  in  the  plane. 

It  follows  that  parallel  planes  must  be  considered  as  planes 
having  a  common  line  at  infinity,  for  any  other  plane  cuts  them  in 
parallel  lines  which  have  a  point  at  infinity  in  common. 

If  we  next  Uke  two  intersecting  planes,  then  the  point  at  infinity 
in  their  line  of  intersection  lies  in  both  planes,  so  that  their  lines 
at  infinity  meet.  Hence  eveiy  line  at  infinity  meets  every  other 
line  at  innnity,  and  they  are  therefore  all  in  one- plane. 

AU  points  at  infinity  in  space  may  be  considered  as  lying  in,  one 
ideal  planet  wkiek  is  called  the  plane  at  infinity. 

1 4.  Parattdism, — ^We  have  now  the  following  definitions: — 

Parallel  lines  are  lines  which  meet  at  infinity: 

Parallel  planes  are  planes  which  meet  at  infinity; 

A  line  b  parallel  to  a  plane  if  it  meets  it  at  infimty. 

Theorems  like  this— Lines  (or  planes)  which  are  parallel  to  a  third 
areparalld  to  each  other— f(4low  at  once. 

Tnb  view  of  parallels  leads  therefore  to  no  coatndiction  of 
Euclid's  Elements. 


As  hnmediate  consequences  we  get  the  propositions  :•« 
line  meets  a  plane  in  one  point,  or  it  lies  in  it; 


Every 

Every  plane  meets  every  other  p'laiie  in  a  line; 

Any  two  lines  in  the  same  plane  meet. 

§  5*  Agtregaies  ef  Ceonutncal  Elements. — Wc  ha\'e  called  points, 
lines  and  planes  the  elements  of  geometrical  figures.  Wc  also  say 
that  an  element  of  one  kind  contains  one  of  the  other  if  it  lies  in  it 
or  passes  through  it. 

All  the  elements  of  one  kind  which  are  contained  in  one  or  two 
elements  of  a  different  kind  form  aggregates  which  have  to  be 
enumerated.   They  are  the  following  ^^ 
L  Of  one  dimension. 

1.  The  rem,  or  raogei  ef  points  formed  by  all  points  in  a  Mne, 

which  b  called  its  base. 

2.  The/ol  pnuil  formed  by  all  the  lines  through  a  point  in 

a  plane.    Its  base  b  the  point  in  the  plane. 

3.  The  axial  pencil  formed  by  all  planes  thfough  a  line 

whkh  b  catled  its  base  or  axis. 
II.  Of  two  dimensions. 

1.  The  field  of  points  and  lines— that  b,  a  plane  with  all  its 

points  andallits  lines. 

2.  Tne  pencil  of  lines  and  planes^-that  is,  a  point  in  space 

with  all  lines  and  all  planes  through  it. 

III.  Of  three  dimensions.  , 

The  space  of  points — that  is,  all  points  in  space. 
The  space  of  planes — that  b,  all  planes  in  space. 

IV.  Of  four  dimensions. 

The  space  of  lines,  or  all  lines  in  space. 

§  6.  Meaning  of  "  Dimensions. "'■^11^  word  dimension  In  the  above 
needs  expUnation.  If  in  a  plane  we  take  a  row  p  and  a  pencil  with 
centre  Q,  then  through  every  point  in  p  one  line  in  the  pencil  will 
pass,  and  every  ray  in  Q  will  cut  P  in  one  point,  so  that  we  are 
entitled  to  say  a  row  contains  as  many  points  as  a  flat  pencil  lines, 
and,  we  may  add.  as  an  axul  pencil  planes,  because  an  axial  pencil 
b  cut  by  a  plane  in  a  flat  pencil. 

The  number  of  dements  in  the  row,  in  the  flat  pencil,  and  in  the 
axbl  pencil  b.  of  course,  infinite  and  indefinite  too,  but  the  same  in 
all.  This  number  may  be  denoted  by  «e .  Then  a  plane  contains 
«e*  points  and  as  many  lines.  To  see  thb,  take  a  flat  pencil  in  a 
plane.  It  contains  «o  lines,  and  each  line  contains  «•  points,  whilst 
each  point  in  the  plane  lies  on  one  of  these  lines.  Similarly,  in  a 
plane  each  line  cuts  a  fixed  line  id  a  point.  But  thb  lite  b  cut  at 
each  point  by  od  tines  and  contains  od  points  ;  hence  there  are*  «* 
lines  in  a  plane. 

A  pencil  in  space  contains  as  many  lines  as  a  plane  contains 
points  and  as  many  planes  as  a  plane  contains  lines,  for  any  plane 
cuts  the  pencil  in  a  field  of  points  and  lines.  Hence  a  pencil  con- 
tains  «e'  lines  and  •*  planes.  Tkefidd  and  ti^  pencil  are  of  two 
dimensions. 

To  count  the  number  of  points  in  space  we  observe  jhat  each 
point  lies  on  some  line  in  a  pencil.  But  the  pencil  contains  «* 
lines,  and  each  line  «e  points;  hence  space  contains  «■  points. 
Each  pbne  cuts  any  fixed  plane  in  a  line.  But  a  plane  contains 
«'  lines,  and  through  each  pass  «e  planes;  therefore  %pact  contains 
«o*  planes. 

Hence  space  contains  as  many  planes  as  points,  but  it  contains 
an  infinite  number  of  times  more  lines  than  points  or  pbnes.  To 
count  them,  notice  that  every  line  cuts  a  fixed  pUne  in  one  point. 
But  •'  lines  pass  through  each  point,  and  there  are  oo*  points  in  the 
plane.  Hence  there  are  «e*  lines  in  space.  The  space  of  points 
and  planes  is  of  three  dimensions,  but  the  space  of  unes  is  of  four 
dimensions. 

A  field  of  points  or  lines  contains  an  infim'te  number  of  rows  and 
flat  pencils;    a  pencil  contains  an  infinite  number  of  flat  penctb 


§  7.  The  above  enumeration  allows  a  cbssincation  ol  figures. 
Figures  in  a  row  oonnst  of  groups  of  points  only,  and  figures  in 
the  flat  or  axbl  pencil  consist  of  groups  of  lines  or  planes.    In  the 
plane  we  may  draw  polygons;   and  in  the  pencil  or  in  the  point, 
solid  angles,  and  so  on. 
We  may  also  dbtinguish  the  different  measurements    We  have- 
In  the  row,  length  of  segment; 
In  the  flat  pencil,  angles; 

In  the  axial  pencil,  dihedral  angles  between  two  planes; 
In  the  pUne.  areas; 
In  the  pendl,  solid  angles; 
In  the  space  of  points  or  planes,  volumes. 

SCGIIEKTS  or  A  LiNS 

I  8.  Any  two  points  A  and  B  in  space  determine  on  the  line  through 
them  a  finite  part,  which  may  be  considered  as  being  described  by 
a  point  moving  from  A  to  B.  This  we  shall  denote  by  AB,  and 
dbtinguish  it  from  BA,  whk:h  b  supposed  as  being  described  by  a 
point  moving  from  B  to  A,  and  hence  in  a  direction  or  in  a  "  sense  " 
opposite  to  AB.  Such  a  finite  line,  which  has  a  definite  sense,  we 
shall  call  a  "  segment,"  so  that  AB  and  BA  denote  different  sqnients, 
which  are  said  to  be  equal  in  length  but  of  opposire  sense.  The  one 
sense  b  often  called  positive  and  the  other  negative. 
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In  Introducing  the  word  **  feme  *'  for  direction  in  a  line,  we  have 
the  word  direction  reserved  (or  directioo  of  the  line  itaeif,  m  that 
different  line*  have  different  directions,  unless  they  be  parallel, 
whilst  in  each  line  we  have  a  positive  and  negative  sense. 

We  may  also  say,  with  CUnord,  that  AB  denotes  the  "  step  '*  of 
foing  from  A  to  B. 

19.  If  we  have  three  points  A,  B,  C  in  a  hne  (fig.  a),  the  step  AB 

will  bring  us  from  A  to  B,  and  the  step 

^  g  ^        BC  from  B  to  C.    Hence  both  steps  are 

»  I  I       •equivalent  to  the  one  step  AC.    This  is 

expressed  by   saying   that  AC   b  the 
**  sum  "  ol  AB  and  BC ;  in  symbob— 

^  A  B  AB+BC-AC, 

where  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
A    _     c     ,B        sense. 

"^  Thb  equation  w  true  whatever  be  the 
position  of  the  three  points  on  the  line. 
As  a  special  case  we  have 

AB+BA-o.  (I) 

and  similarly 

AB+BC+CA-o,  (3) 

which  again  b  true  for  any  three  points  in  a  line. 
We  further  write 

AB— BA. 

where  -  denotes  negative  sense. 

We  can  then*  just  as  in  algebra,  change  subtraction  of  segments 
into  addition  by  changing  the  sense,  so  that  AB-CB  b  the  same 
as  AB+C-CB)  or  AB+BC.  A  figure  will  at  once  show  the  truth 
of  this.  The  sense  is,  in  fact,  in  every  respect  equivalent  to  the 
"  sign  '*  of  a  number  in  algebra. 

i  10.  Of  the  many  formulae  which  exist  between  points  in  a  line 
we  shall  have  to  use  only  one  more,  which  connects  the  segments 
between  any  four  poinU  A,  B,  C.  D  in  a  line.  We  have 

BC-BD+DC.  CA-CD+DA.  ^B-AD+DB; 
or  multiplying  these  by  AD,  BD,  CD  respcN:tively,  we  get 

BC  . AD-BD . AD+DC . AD-BD . AD-CD . AD 
CA . BD«CD . BD+DA . BD-CD . BD-AD . BD 
AB  .  CD*  AD  .  CD+DB  .  CD -AD  .  CD-BD  .  CD. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sum  of  the  right-hand  »des  vanbhes,  hence 
that 


BC  .  AD+CA .  BD-I-AB  .  CD-o 


C3) 


for  any  four  points  on  a  line. 

§  1 1.  If  C  IS  any  point  in  the  line  AB,  then  we  say  that  C  divides 
the  segment  AB  in  the  ratio  AC/CB,  account  being  taken  of  the 
sense  of  the  two  segments  AC  and  CB.  If  C  Ucs  between  A  and  B 
the  ratio  is  positive,  as  AC  and  CB  have  the  same  sense.  But  if 
C  lies  without  the  segment  AB,  ix.  if  C  divides  AB  externally,  then 

the   ratio   b   negative. 

Q  A M B  P  To  see  how  the  value  (A 

T — i  '         '  »  thb  ratio  changes  with 

Fig.  3.  C,  we  will  move  C  along 

the  whole  line  (fie.  3), 
whilst  A  and  B  remain  fixed.  If  C  lies  at  the  point  A,  then  AC  -o, 
hence  the  ratio  AC:CB  vanbhes.  As  C  moves  towards  B,  AC 
increases  and  CB  decreases,  so  .that  our  ratio  increases.  At  the 
middle  point  M  of  AB  it  assumes  thi  value  +!•  and  then  increases 
till  it  reaches  an  infinitely  large  value,  when  C  arrives  at  B.  On 
passing  beyond  B  the  ratio  becomes  negative.  If  C  b  at  P  we  have 
AC-AP-AB+BP.  hence 

AC    AB  .  BP       AB    , 
CB*PB+PB"~BP~'* 
In  the  laat  expwssloo  the  ratb  AB:BP  b  positive,  has  iu  greatest 
value  00  when  C  coincides  with  B,  and  vanishes  when  BC  becomes 
infinite.    Hence,  as  C  moves  from  B  to  the  right  to  the  point  at 
infinity,  the  latb  ACK^B  varies  from  —  ooto— i. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  C  b  to  the  left  of  A,  say  at  Q,  we  have 

AC-AQ-AB+BQ-AR-QB.  heooe  cfi-^-i* 

Here  AB<QB,  hence  the  ratio  AB:QB  b  positive  and  always 
lesa  than  one,  so  that  the  whole  b  native  and  <i.  If  C  b  at 
the  pcnnt  at  infinity  it  b— i,  and  then  ucreases  as  C  moves  to  the 
light,  till  for  C  at  A  we  get  the  ratio  >■  o.    Henoe^ 

*'  As  C  moves  along  the  line  from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  left  to 
an  infinite  disUnce  at  the  right,  the  ratk>  always  increases;  it  starts 
with  the  value-i,  reaches  o  at  A,  +1  at  M,  ooat  B,  now  changes 
sign  to  —00  ,  and  increases  till  at  an  infinite  distance  it  reaches 
again  the  value-i.  /I  astmna  Ourefore  aU  posnhU  walms  from 
-00  ltf+  00 ,  Mtf  §ach  soJM  only  mkv,  $0  tiuU  not  only  dots  eoery 
position  tf  C  doUrmine  a  iefiniU  mint  of  Ike  ratio  AC  :CB.  btU  also, 
conotrsdy,  I0  toery  positim  or  notfOioe  ocine  0/  this  ratio  bdongs  one 
sin^  point  in  Ike  kne  AB. 

[Reiatkma  between  segments  of  lines  are  interestins  as  showing  an 
applicatioo  of  alfebra  to  geometry.   The  geoesb  of  such  relations 


from  algebraic  kientities  b  very  simple.    For  example,  if  a,h,cM 
be  any  four  quAtitics,  then 

o  '      .  b 

(a-W(«-c>(x-a)+(A-c)(A-tt)(x-M+ 

(<-a)(c-«(x-<)-(x-«)(xl«(x-4* 


AX*x.     Then  obviously    (a-6)*AB-AC«-BC   paying   retard 

to  signs;   (a-c)-AB-AD-DB,  and  so  on.     Substitutmg  these 

values  in  the  identity  we  obtain  the  following  reiatioo  cooaectioc 

the  segments  formed  oy  five  points  on  a  line  >  - 

AB  .  AC  .  AD  AX 

BC .  BD .  BX+CD .  CB .  CX+DB .  DC .  DX"BX .  CX .  DX' 
Conversely,  if  a  metrical  reUtion  be  given*  its  validity  may  be 

tested  by  reducing  to  an  algebraic  equation,  wfaidi  b  an  identity 

if  the  relation  be  true.    For  example,  if  ABCDX  be  five  coUiaear 

points,  prove 

AD  .  AX  .  BD .  BX  .  CD  .  CX    , 
AB .  AC ■*'BC .  BA*»'CA .  CB  "'* 

Clearing  of  fractions  by  multiplying  throughout  by  AB  .  BC  .  CA. 

we  have  to  prove 

-AD.AX.BC-BD.BX.CA-CD.CX.AB-AB.BC.CA. 

Take  A  as  origin  and  let  AB  -a.  AC  -ft,  AD  -c,  AX  -s.  Substituting 
for  the  segments  in  terms  of  a,  6,  e,  x,  we  obtain  oa  sjn^fkatioo 

tfib-al^  —-^y+^t  en  obvious  identity. 

An  alternative  method  of  testing  a  rebtioa  b  Qlustcated  in  dw 
following  example: — ^If  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  F  be  six  collinear  points, 
then 

AE.AF   .   BE.BP   .  CE.CF  .   DE .  DP 


F«-a 


AB  AC.ADTBC.  PD.BA-^CD.CA.CB-^DA   DB .  DC' 

Cliearins  of  f  rsctkma  by  multiplying  throughout  by  AB .  BC  «CD .  DA, 
and  reducing  to  a  common  origin  O  (cslling  OA—o,  OB— 6.  &c>, 
an  equation  containing  the  second  and  kiwer  powers  of  OA  (-s). 
&c.,  IS  obtained.  Calling  OA-x,  it  b  found  that  x-ft,  x-c,  x-i 
are  solutions.  Hence  the  quadoitic  has  three  roots;  oonsequeatly 
it  b  an  identity. 

The  relatu>ns  connecting  five  points  which  we  have  inatanrrd  above 
may  be  readily  deduced  from  the  six*p<nnt  relation;  the  first  by 
taking  D  at  infinity,  and  the  second  by  taking  F  at  infinity,  mad  thea 
making  the  obvious  permutations  of  the  points.] 

PROJBcftON  AND  CIOSS-RaTIOS 

§  12.  If  we  join  a  point  A  to  a  point  S,  then  the  point  wtiere  the 
line  SA  cuts  a  fixed  pbne  «■  b  called  the  pcojection  of  A  00  the 
plane  9  from  S  as  centre  of  projection.  If  we  have  two  planes  r 
and  v^  and  a  point  S.  we  may  project  eveiv  point  A  in  v  to  the 
other  pbne.  If  A'  b  the  pro|ection  of  A,  tnen  A  b  abo  the  pr»> 
jection  of  A',  so  that  the  rebtions  are  redprocaL  To  every  figure 
in  ■-  we  get  as  its  projection  a  corresponding  figure  in  -r'. 

We  shall  determine  such  properties  of  fisures  as  remaia  true  for 
the  projection,  and  which  are  called  projective  properties.  For  thb 
purpose  it  will  bc^  sufficient  to  consider  at  first  only  coustructions  ia 
one  pbne. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  given  in  a  plane  two  lines  p  and  p^  and  a 
centre  S  (fig.  4);  ve  may  then  project  the  poinu  in  pjrom  S  to  ^. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  $. 


Let  A'.  B' ...  be  the  projectioas  of  A,  B  ....  the  poim  at  infinity  in 
p  which  we  shall  denote  by  I  will  be  piojected  into  a  fiaitt  point 
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r  in  J^,  vis.  into  the  point  where  the  perallel  to  p  through  S  cuts 
^.  Similarly  one  pouit  J  in  ^  will  oe  projected  into  the  point 
J'  at  infinity  in  ff.  This  point  i  io  of  coiuae  the  point  where  the 
panlld  to  if  through  S  cuts  p^  We  thus  see  that  every  point  in  p 
u  projectecl  into  a  sin^  point  in  j^. 

Rg.  5  shows  that  a  segment  Afi  will  be  projected  uto  a  segment 
A'B'which  isnotequal  to  it.  at  least  not  as  a  rule;  and 
also  that  the  ratio  AC:CB  is  not  equal  to  the  ntio 
A'C:CB'  formed  by  the  projections.  These  ratios 
will  beoone  equal  only  if  h  and  p^  are  parallel,  for 
in  this  case  the  triangle  SAfi  is  similar  to  the  triangle 
SA'B'.  Between  three  pointt  in  a  line  and  their  pro- 
jectiOBs  theve  exists  thcrefote  in  general  no  relation. 
But  between  four  points  a  relation  does  exist. 


reducing  to  a  common  oiigin.  There  are  therefore  four  equations 
between  three  unknowns;  hence  if  one  cross-ratio  be  given,  the 
remaining  twenty-three  are  determinate.  Moreover,  two  oil  the 
quantities  X,  Mi  '  ere  positive,  and  the  remaining  one  n^ative. 

The  following  schone  shows  the  twenty-four  crom-rattos  expressed 
intermsof  X,MtM 


divide  the  segmeikt  AB  is  equal  to  the  coriraponrting 
lA'.B'.C.iy.   ■         -  - 


(AB.CD] 
(BA.DC 
(CD.AB 
(DC.  BA 
(AB,  DC 
(BA.CD 
(CD.  BA 
(DC.AB 
(AC,  BD 
(BD.AC 
CA,  DB 
DB.CA 


lA 


In  symbob  we  have 
AC  AD    A'C  A'D' 
CB-OH-C^-EPIP' 
This  b  eadly  proved  by  aid  of  similar  triangles. 
Through  the  points  A  and  B  00  p  draw  parsOds  to^.  which  cut 

the  proiectug  rays  in 
Cti  dt.  Bt  and  Ai.  Ci. 
Di,  as  indicated  in 
fig.  6.  The  two  triangles 
ACCa  and  BCCt  will  be 
similar,  as  will  also  be 
the  triangles  ADDi  and 
BDD*. 

The  proof    is  left   to 
the  reader. 

Thb  lesttlt  b  of  funda- 
mental importance. 

The  expression 
AC/CB:AD/DB  has  been 
calfcd  by  Chasles  the 
**  anhannottic  ratio  of  the 
four  poinu  A.  B.  C.  D." 
rwfeswr  Clifford  pn>- 
We  shall  adopt  the 


I-X 


I-H 


1/(1 -|») 


1/(1 -») 


l-» 


»/(»-l) 


(acdb; 

(BD,CA 
(CA.  BD 
(DB.AC)J 

(AD.BCh 
(BCAD, 
(CB.  DA 
(DA,CB)J 
(AD,  CB' 
(BC,DA 
(CB,AD 
(DA.  BC 


('-i)/f 


i/» 


Fko.6b 


posed  the  shorter  name  of  ' 
latter.  We  have  then  the 

FimDAMBNTAL  THBOSKM.—THe  crou-roUo  of  four  points  in  a 
Hm  if  spMl  fs  Ikg  crou-roHo  ef  thtir  prtjtUums  tm  any  other  Uno 
wAJch  lift  til  Iftc  MiUHM  iiloMMwiik  iL 

I  14.  Before  we  draw  conclusions  from  thb  result,  we  must  in- 
vemnte  the  meaning  of  a  cross-ratio  somewhat  more  fully. 

If  Tour  points  A,  B.  C,  D  are  nven,  and  we  wish  to  form  their 
CIOSB  rstio,  we  have  fixst  to  divide  them  into  two  groups  of  two, 
the  points  In  eadi  group  being  taken  in  a  definite  order.  Thus, 
let  A.  B  be  the  first,  C,  D  the  second  pair,  A  and  C  being  the  first 
points  in  each_pair.  The  cross-ratio  b  then  the  ratio  AC:CB 
divided  by  AD:  DBT  Thb  wiU  be  denoted  by  (AB.CD),  so  that 

CAB.CD).^:^. 

This  b  easily  remembered.  In  order  to  write  it  out.  make  firrt 
the  two  lines  for  the  frKttons,  and  put  above  and  bek>w  these 

A      A 

the  letters  A  and  B  in  their  places,  thus,  ^:  —^;  and  then  fill 

op.  croaswise,  the  first  by  C  and  the  other  by  D. 

I  15.  If  we  take  the  points  in  a  different  order,  the  value  of  the 
cross-ratio  will  change.  We  csn  do  this  in  twenty-four  different 
ways  by  forming  all  permutations  of  the  letters.  But  of  these 
twenty«iour  cross-ratios  groups  of  four  are  equal,  so  that  there  are 
rrollv  only  six  different  ones,  and  these  six  are  reciprocab  in  pairs. 

We  have  the  following  rules  >-' 

I.  If  in  a  cross-ratio  the  two  groups  be  interchanged,  its  value 
remains  unaltered,  ij$. 

(AB,  CD)  -  (CD.  AB)  -  (BA,  DQ  -  (DC,  BA). 

II.  If  in  a  croas-ratio  the  two  points  belon^ng  to  one  of  the  two 
groups  be  interchanged,  the  cross-ratio  changes  into  its  reciprocal, «.«. 

(AB.  CD)  -  l/(AB.  DQ  -  i/(BA,  CD)  -  i/(CD.  BA)  -  i/(DC,  AB). 

From  I.  and  II.  we  see  that  eight  cross-ratios  are  associated  with 
(AB.  CD). 

III.  If  in  a  crow-ratio  the  two  middle  lettera  be  interchanged, 
the  CRMs-ratio  a  changes  into  its  complement  1  —a,  i.t.  (AB,  CD)  *■ 
l-.<AC,BD). 

|i  t&  If  X-(AB,  CD).  ji-(AC,  DB).  r.(AD.  BC),  then  X,  n.  ' 
and  their  reciprocsb  i/X,  i/m*  i/r  are  the  values  of  the  total  number 
of  twenty-four  cross-ratios.   Morrover,  X.  m.  »  ere  connected  by  the 


X-Hi/m -n+l/r-r+l/X- -X|«F- 1 , 
thb  pnpositioa  nay  be  proved  by  substituting  for  X,  ii,  w  and 


I  17.  If  one  of  the  points  of  which  a  cross  ratio  b  formed  b  the 
point  at  infinity  in  the  line,  the  cross-ratio  changes  into  a  simple 
ratio.  It  b  convenient  to  let  the  point  at  Infinity  occupy  the  last 
place  in  the  symbolic  expressbn  for  the  cross-ratio.  Thus  if  I  b  a 
point  at  infinity,  we  have  (AB,  CI)  >-  -AC/CB.  because  AI :  IB  «  - 1. 

Every  common  ratio  <x  three  points  in  a  line  may  thus  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  cross-ratio,  by  adding  the  point  at  infinity  to  the  group 
of  points. 

HAtMOMIC  RaNCBS 

f  18.  If  the  points  have  special  positions,  the  croes-ratios  may 
have  such  a  value  that,  of  the  six  different  ones,  two  and  two  become 
equal  If  the  first  two  shall  be  equal,  we  get  X>-iA»  or  X"«i, 
X-*i. 

If  we  toke  X«-i-i.  we  have  (AB,  CD)«i,  or  AC/CB-AD/DB; 
that  b.  the  points  C  and  D  coincide,  provided  that  A  and  0  are 
different. 

If  we  uke  X«>i,  so  that  (AB,  CD)«->t,  we  have  AC/CB- 
-AD/DB.  HenuCttn2Ddi9tdoABint€maayandtxtenutfyinlk» 
some  ratio. 

The  four  points  are  in  this  case  said  to  be  karmonie  points,  and 
C  and  D  an  said  to  be  harmonit  conjugates  with  rtgftrd  to  A  and  B. 

But  we  have  also  (CD,  AB)  ■  — i,  so  that  A  and  B  are  harmonic 
conjugates  with  regard  to  C  and  D. 

The  principal  property  of  harmonic  points  b  that  their  croes-ratio 
remains  unaltered  if  we  mterehange  the  two  points  belonging  to  one 
pair,  viz. 

(AB,  CD)  -  (AB,  DC)  -  (B A.  CD). 

For  four  harmonic  points  the  six  ctos»>ntioa  become  equal  two 
and  two: 


Hence  if  we  get  four  points  whose  cross  ratio  b  2  or  i,  then  they 
are  harmonic,  but  not  arranged  so  that  conjugates  are  paired,  if 
thb  b  the  case  the  croes-ratio  *— I. 

^  19.  If  we  equate  any  two  of  the  above  six  values  of  the  cross- 
ratios,  we  get  either  X«i,  o,  «e,or  X»>i,  2,  i,  or  else  X  becomes 
a  root  of  the  equation  X*— X-f-i  «o.  that  is,  an  imaginary  cube  root  of 
—  I.  In  thb  case  the  six  ^ues  become  three  s^  three  equsS,  so 
that  only  two  different  values  remain.  Thb  case,  though  important 
in  the  tncory  of  cubic  curves,  b  for  our  purposes  of  no  interest, 
whilst  harmonic  points  are  all-important. 

i  iO.  From  toe  definition  of  harmonic  points,  and  by  aid  of  1 11, 
the  fotknring  properties  are  easily  deduced. 

If  C  and  D  are  harmonic  conjugates  with  reoard  to  A  and  B, 
then  one  of  them  lies  in.  the  other  without  AB;  it  b  impossible 
to  move  from  A  to  B  without  passing  either  through  C  or  through 
D;  the  one  bbcks  the  finite  way,  the  other  the  way  through  in- 
finity. Thb  b  expressed  by  saying  A  and  B  are  "separated  "  by 
CandD. 

For  every  positioa  of  C  there  will  be  one  and  only  ooe  point 
D  which  b  its  harmonic  conjugate  with  regard  to  any  point  pair 
A,B. 

If  A  and  B  are  different  points,  and  if  C  coincklet  with  A  or  B. 
D  does.  But  if  A  and  B  coincide,  one  of  the  points  C  or  D,  lying 
between  them,  coincides  with  them,  and  the  other  may  be  anywhere 
in  the  line,  li  folbws  that.  "  jf  ef  four  harmonic  conjuioles  two 
coincide,  then  a  third  coincides  with  thorn,  and  the  fourth  may  be  any 
point  in  the  line.** 

If  C  b  the  middle  point  between  A  and  B,  then  D  b  the  point  at 
infinity;  for  AC:CB--(-i,  hence  ADrDB  must  be  equal  to  ~i 
The  harmonic  conjutfUe  of  the  point  at  infinity  in  a  line  wiA  regard 
to  two  poinU  A.  B  u  Ms  middle  point  of  AB. 

Thb  important  property  gives  a  first  example  how  metric  pro- 
perties sre  connected  with  projective  ones. 

II  31.  Harmonic  properttes  of  the  complete  quadrikUeral  and  P^* 
ran^. 
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rhe  vntKO,  AA',  BB',  CC' tU  tunmiuc  lias,  ud  ■A' Uh  huDonii 
Iriangle  of  the  quMdiilataoL  A  figun  EoRHd  by  four  coptuui 
pranli  u  niiDFd  ft  tomfUU  fuadnrntU,  or,  •bontr,  a  fapr-foiwi 


V^lfk'.' 


■    In  Gi.  B 


bt  punit,  AA',  BD',  S^B^.TeTA,  j^.  ■BA''iifribe'^«: 

L»  M,  N  «R  the  dingoDil  point*,  ftod  LMN  u  Che  barmoajc  triftn£le 
oE  the  auadnin^ 
The  uriDoruc  property  o*  the  complete  qiudriUlenl  it:    Any 

"°°-^-'      ■    [e'AfCcTS-AfB'B/Ss: 


Mt  ibe  pendli  LfB  A.N  M )  ,M  (B'AXN) , 
ifcfring  the  ubjcct  of  hariDonic  pendLi 


pencil  LIBA.  NM), 
oualc  Thh  follow 
.  a  diftgDUal  of  the  oui 


I!: 

EVojeciiiiK  [iDm  A',  on  BB'. 
(B'B.  n)  -  IBB', «).  u.  the  o 
redprocal ;  hence  tlx  range  i*  I 

llKKaini)  theoRni  fttalealbft ._ 

N(BA.LM)ftnhini»iuc.  Defeningt 

1 __:„    :.  -Ill  ...= j(j  1,^  ij,,  „y  tI»oi> 

riDonk  range-    Conaider  the 

to  imve  (BA',  NM'j  ii  hac- 

,-».» thcocem  by  coniidennj  A'B 

ALB'M.l 

property  of  the  complete  qudnUcenI  allowa  the  tolutioa 

ine  iwoblcm : 
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en  fcinU  A  aW  B. 
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ihS?™" 

A7,B',C', 


r^n 


lal  pencil 
iflfcUnei^ 

■a' (AB,' CD)  "(i'fl'rC'D'J.^In  oSSr  woBfil'w  Ube. 
Ce^ailuni.—By  the  atn-ratio  of  four  raya  in  a  8at  pencil  li 
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ii  Ihe  suk  1 


;r"?t^ 


*fi^ba  i»3r  n 


the  other,  am]  eqnal  to  that  of  i 

pn-inleranling  linet  p  and  f  cul  the  four  plans  i 
I'.  B'.  C.  d'  draw  a  line  t  la  meet  tntlT^  anc 

t  inu  l<ne  cut  the  planea  in  A',  B'.  C,  D'.    Then  (AB. 

I'B'.  CD'i.  lor  each  ii  equal  to  (A'B',  C'D'). 

1  23,  We  may  now  alu  eneod  Che  oocion  of  i*artis/w,tr  d 


therefore  aquat 


5'l)i- 
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«.  The  nodoii  of  a  one-one  comspondencc  bttwMB  ram  may 
tended  to  flat  and  aaial  peneik,  via.  a  tat  peadl  will  bt  laid 
prDJ«:tive  CO  a  flat  pendTif  to  ach  ny  in  tbe  bit  oorRoiaarii 
»F  In  ihe  aecDiid.  and  if  Ihe  etoiMWb  g(  lovr  nyi  in  one  tqvab 
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cases.   First,  however,  wt  shall  give  a  few  theorems  which  rehte  to 
the  general  correBpondence.  not  to  the  perspective  position. 

§  38.  Ttao  TOWS  0f  pencils,  flat  or  axial,  which  are  projective  to  a 
third  are  prcfjeOine  to  each  other;  this  follows  at  once  from  the 
definitions. 

§  29.  If  two  rows,  or  two  pencils,  either  flat  or  axtat,  or  a  row  and  a 
pencil,  be  projective,  we  may  assume  to  any  three  elements  in  the  one 
the  three  corresponding  elements  in  the  other,  and  then  the  correspondence 
is  uniouely  determinedm 

For  if  in  two  projective  rows  we  assume  that  the  points  A,  B,  C 
in  the  first  correspond  to  the  given  points  A',  B',  C^in  the  second, 
then  to  any  fourth  point  D  in  the  nrst  will  correspond  a  point  D' 
in  the  second,  so  that 

(AB.CD)-(A'B',C'D'). 

But  there  is  only  one  point,  D',    which  makes  the  croit-ratio 
(A'B',  CD')  equal  to  the  civen  number  (AB,  CD). 

The  same  reasoning  holds  in  the  other  cases. 

S  30.  If  two  rows  are  perspective,  then  the  lines  joining  corre* 
sponding  points  all  meet  m  a  point,  the  centre  of  projection;  and 
tne  point  in  which  the  two  bases  of  the  rows  intetMCt  as  a  point 
in  the  first  row  coincides  with  iu  corresponding  point  in  the 
second. 

This  follows  from  the  definition.  The  convene  also  holds, 
viz. 

//  two  projective  rows  have  such  a  position  that  one  point  in  the  one 
coincides  with  its  corresponding  point  in  the  other,  then  they  are  per- 
spective, that  is,  the  lines  joining  corresponding  points  all  pass  through 
a  common  point,  and  form  ajlat  pencil. 

For  let  A.  B.  C.  D  ...  be  points  in  the  one,  and  A',  B',  C\ 
D'  .  .  .  the  corresponding  points  in  the  other  row,  and  let  A  be  made 
to  coincide  with  its  corresponding  point  A'.  Let  S  be  the  point  where 
the  lines  BB'  and  CC  meet,  and  let  us  join  S  to  the  point  D  in  the 
Ifirst  row.  Thb  line  will  cut  the  second  row  in  a  point  D*.  so  that 
A,  B,  C.  D  are  protected  from  S  into  the  points  A,  B',  C,  D*.  The 
cross-ratio  (AB,  CD)  is  therefore  equal  to  (AB',  CD*),  and  by  hypo- 
thesis it  b  equal  to  (A'B',  CD').  Hencft  (A'B',  CD')  -  (A'B*.  CD'), 
that  is,  D'  ts  the  same  point  as  D'. 

S  31.  If  two  pro|ected  flat  pencils  in  the  same  plane  are  in  per- 
spective, then  the  mterwctions  Of  corresponding  hnes  form  a  row. 
and  the  line  jmning  the  two  centres  as  a  line  in.  the  first  pencil 
corresponds  to  the  same  line  as  a  line  in  the  second.  And  con- 
versely, 

//  two  projective  pencils  in  the  same  plane,  but  with  different  centres, 
have  one  line  in  the  one  coincident  with  its  corresponding  line  in  the 
other,  then  the  two  pencils  are  perspective,  that  is^  the  intersection  of 
corresponding^  lines  lie  in  a  line. 

The  proof  u  the  same  as  in  §  30. 

§  3a.  If  two  projective  flat  pencib  in  the  same  point  (pencil  in 
space),  but  not  m  the  same  plane,  are  perspective,  then  tne  planes 
joining  corresponding  rays  all  pass  through  a  line  (they  form  an 
axial  pencil),  and  the  line  common  to  the  two  pencils  (in  which 
their  planes  intersect)  corresponds  to  itself.    And  conversely: — 

If  two  flat  pencils  which  nave  a  common  centre,  but  do  not  lie 
in  a  common  plane,  are  pbced  no  that  one  ray  in  the  one  coincides 
with  its  corresponding  ray  in  the  other,  then  they  arc  perspective, 
that  is,  the  planes  joining  corresponding  lines  all  pass  through  a 
line. 

§13.  If  two  projective  asdal  pencils  are  penpective,  then  the  inter- 
section df  corresponding  planes  lie  in  a  plane,  and  the  plane  common 
to  the  two  pencils  (in  wnich  the  two  axes  lie)  corresponds  to  itself. 
And  conversely: — 

If  two  projective  axial  pencils  are  placed  in  such  a  position  that  a 
plane  in  tne  one  coincides  with  its  corresponding  plane,  then  the  two 
pencils  are  perspective,  that  b,  corresponding  planes  meet  in  lines 
which  lie  in  a  plane. 

The  proof  again  is  the  same  as  in  |  30. 

§  34.  These  theorems  rebting  to  perspective  position  become 
illusory  if  the  projective  rows  of  pencils  have  a  common  base.  We 
then  have:— 

In  two  projective  rows  on  the  same  line— «nd  also  in  two  pro- 
jective «nd  concentric  flat  pencib  in  the  same  pbne,  or  in  two 
projective  axial  pencib  with  a  common  axis— evenr  element  in  the 
one  coincides  with  its  corresponding  clement  in  the  other  as  soon 
as  three  elements  in  the  onejooincide  with  their  corresponding 
elements  in  the  other. 


The  last  theorem  may  also  be  stated  thus: — 

In  two  proiective  rows  or  pencib;  which  have  a  common  base 
but  are  not  ioentical,  not.  more  than  two  elements  in  the  one  can 
coincide  with  their  corresponding  elements  in  the  other. 

Thus  two  projective  rows  on  the  same  line  cannot  have  more 
than  two  pairs  of  coincident  points  unless  every  point  coincides 
with  its  corresponding  point. 

It  b  easy  to  construct  two  projective  rows  on  the  same  line, 
which  have  two  pairs  of  corresponding  points  coincident.  Let  the 
points  A,  B«  C  as  points  belonging  to  the  one  row  correspond  to  A, 


B,  and  C  as  points  in  the  second.  Then  A  and  B  coincide  with  thdr 
corresponding  points,  but  C  does  not.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary 
that     two     such     rows 

have     twice     a     point  ^^ 

coincident  with  its  cor- 
responding point;  it  is 
possible  that  thb  hap- 
pens only  once  or  not 
at  all.  Of  thb  we  shall 
see  examples  later. 

§  35.  If  two  projective 
rows  or  pencils  are  in 
perspective  portion,  we 
know  at^  once  which 
element  in  one  corre- 
sponds to  any  given 
clement  in  the  other. 
If  p  and  q  (fig.  9)  are 
two  projective  rows,  so 
that  K  corresponds  to 
itself,  and  if  we  know  Fig.  9. 

that  to  A  and  B  in  ^ 

correspond  A'  and  B'  in  q,  then  the  point  S,  where  AA'  meets  BB'. 
b  the  centre  of  proiection,  and  hence,  in  order  to  find  the  point  C 
corresponding  to  C,  we  have  only  to  join  C  to  S;  the  point  C, 
where  this  line  cuts  q,  is  the  point  required. 

If  two  flat  pencils.  Si  and  Si,  in  a  plane  are  penpective  (fig.  10), 
we  need  only  to  know  two  pairs,  a,  a'  and  b,  b',  of  corresponding 
rays  in  order  to  find  the 
axis  s  of  projection.  This 
being  known,  a  ray  c'  in 
Ss,  corresponding  to  a  given 
ray  c  in  S|,  b  found  by 
joining  Si  to  the  point 
where  c  cuts  the  axb  s. 

A  similar  construction 
holds  in  the  other  cases 
of  perspective  figures. 

On  thb  depends  the 
solution  of  the  following- 
general  problem. 

i  36.  Three  pairs  of  cor- 
responding elements  in  two 
Erojcctive  rows  or  pencils 
eing  given,  to  determine 
for  any  element  in  one 
the  corresponding  element 
in  the  other. 

We  solve  thb  in  the  two  cases  of  two  projective  rows  and  of  two 
projective  flat  pencib  in  a  pUne. 

Problem  I.— Let  A,  B,  C  be  Problem  II.— Let  a,  b,  c  ht 
three  points  in  a  row  s.  A',  B',  C  three  rays  in  a  pencil  S,  a',  V,  tf 
the  corresponding  points  in  a  the  corresponding  rays  in  a  pro- 
projectiverow  j'.bothbeingina  jcctive  pencil  S',  both  being  in 
pUne;  it  b  required  to  find  for  the  same  plane;  it  b  required  to 
any  point  D  in  s  the  correspond-  find  for  any  ray  4  in  S  the  corre- 
ingpoint  D'  in  s*.  sponding  ray  a'  in  S'. 

Tne  solution  b  made  to  depend  on  the  constructbn  of  an  auxiliaiy 
row  or  pencil  which  b  perspective  to  both  the  given  ones.  Thb  u 
found  as  follows: — 

Solution  of  Problem  I.— On  the  line  joining  two  corresponding 
points,  say  AA'  (fig.  ii),  take  any  two  points,  S  and  S',  as  centres 
of      auxifiary      pencils. 

Jmn  the  intersection  Bi  **  ,a^ 

of  SB  and  S'B'  to  the 
intersection  C|  of  SC 
and  S'C  by  the  line  fi. 
Then  a  row  on  S|  will 
be  perspective  to  s  with 
S  as  centre  of  projec- 
tion, and  to  s'  with  S' 
as  centre.  To  find  now 
the  point  D'  on  f  cor- 
responding to  a  point 
D  on  «  we  have  only  to 
determine  the  point  Di, 
where  the  line  SD  cuts 
su  and  to  draw  S'Di; 
the  point  where  this  line 
cuts  s'  will  be  the  re- 
quired point  D'. 

Proof. — ^The  rows  * 
and  J*  are  both  perspec- 
tive to  the  row  fi,  hence 
they  are  projective  to 
one  another.  To  A,  B. 
C,  D  on  s  correspond 
Ai,  Bt,  Ci,  D|  on  Xi,  and 
to  these  correspond  A'.  B'.  C,  D' 
corresponding  points  as  required. 


Fic.  It. 
on  j';    so  that  D  and  D'  are 
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S'.    ThU  iriU  be 

Piw/,— Tbit  the  poica  Si   i> 
ivB  to  S  ind  »1» 
If 

SeMfie. •■>;>".  J' inS',  __  , 

tnd  ^  ftre  comipofldiiiE  nyi. 

In  ihe  ISnt  ululian  I^  Ivo 
CCBIK^  S.  S',  IR  M>  IWO  pranti 
Pic.  11.  on  ■  luK  juintBi  any  (wa  eont- 

■pgnding  pbinlit  sa  lui  the  «oIm- 
lloii  of  Ibe  probkm  allom  of  a  imt  maay  ASemn  canBruclkim. 
Bui  vhaUmr  UKifrnefigii  te  axJ,  tta  f«<iii  D*.  amipeHUnt  u  D. 
■ul  ti  ahttyi  ttc  »■».  uxonliiit  to  Ihe  tbeoRn  in  |  /f .  Thii 
(iva  rue  to  ■  numbtr  of  IbcoRBii.  inis  wkich,  honVer,  me  ilull 
ant  *tit*r    Th*  uiii*  fhiutIu  hoM  tot  the  tecood  pnbleid. 

^■^.— Ai  ■  funber  ■pplicailos  el  tbe 


being  cAHed  comtpondiag  wbicT 

Tbc  convene  theorem  faoldi  lUo.  vii. 

nttnm.—ll  the  tidet  of  one  triuele  imtt  Iboee'  o(  ■iMihcr  in 
thne  point!  irhich  lie  in  ■  liK^  then  ue  vertica  lie  on  thiec  Unei 

*  -nie  proat'ii  i£cu  the  ume  at  beTore. 
f  38,  Utinal  ^  SdiUiMi  teTiiwii  Prataliit  Rmt.—Evtty  row 

the  point  »I  iofinily.    In  two  proieclive  row>.  to  the  point  I  »t 

y  u  mfinily  ID  Ihe  iccand  connpandi  *  point  j'in  the  BtM,  The 
point*  t'  and  J  ue  in  Riiml  Anile.  II  now  A  and  B  are  toy  two 
poinu  in  the  OK,  A'.  B'  the  anrnpoiuUng  pointi  in  the  other  low, 

(AB.JI)-(A'BM'n. 
"  AJ/JB  :AI(1B-A'J7J'B':AT/I'B', 

Bul.by     [7.  AI/IB.A'J7J'B'--Ii 

therefore  the  iait  equation  chanEei  into 

AJ.Ar-BJ.BT, 


hooHfnphic  nngn.! 


TUBrtm.—ThtpioiiKt  al  the  diHanes  of  any  ( 

«<ii>  if!  two  projective  rowt  Iron  the  ~^"'-  — ►' 

at  inaniiy  in  the  other  i> 
sceiim'  nai  — ""» '»-—  -■'    ■      '    •     " 

Cw'ihe 

■(-a"'c 

I  39.  Stm^  Afln, — If  the  Dnnta  at  inAmtjT  in  (wo'projfctiTi 
rwt  cormpood  10  chat  i'  and  J  are  at  infinity,  thi*  mufl  ivt  il 
e*nin(.    Bat  if  A.  B.  C  be  any  ihiee  poinii  in  one,  A'.  B',  C  lb 

(AB,Cl)-(A''B-.Cn. 

AQCB-A'C7C'B'erAC/A-C--BC/BC 

i^mcnti  are  proportionaL  Convendyp  3 
ta  are  proportional,  then  to  the  point  it 
idithepDlntatinERityintheotber.  IlwtcaU 
pay  Mate  the  reultlhui^ 

audi  the  point  at  infinity  in  the  otbetTuid 

ppiatr 


comeponding 
which  ndL 


icila  be  prDJKiive.  then  there 


iBothtr,  ach  thai  the 


corrcapondinfl  iici 

ciSfnT'wi'S    tu         '  d- 

inj  ray.  Correipondine  layi 
meet  then  on  a  line  «.  And 
now  we  draw  Ihe  circle  which 
hai  itt  centre  O  on  e,  and 

antn  T^  s'  S"liic  In 
pencil*.  Thi*  circle  cut*  p  in 
two  point*  H  and  K.     The 

I'^t^j'^ninE'tScK  pointi  to 
5  and  S'  will  be  pain  of 
coTTHpondine  rwyt  at  ritht 
angtn.     The      conKnictMn 


o(  55'.   Ihtre  « 
niU  tMilt  la  If 

lai.  Ithlibecniuicdin  1 1  that  not  only  pointi 
and  lino,  are  ulien  at  tiemenK  out  oi  whi^lT  figui 
We  ihall  now aee  that  theconuruclion  ol one  figure 


iee  that  He  conurociion  oi  one  ngurc  wnicn  povtcvn 

mother  figure,  by  repiacini ,  according  10  definite  nUet.  eleinetiii 
if  one  kind  by  Ihcne  of  another.   The  new  figure  Ihut  obtained  aill 

We  obtain  thii*  ■  principle,  known  ai  the  fnmafU  ef  dmalili 


Theie  propoiltlon*  ibow  that  It  will  be  poaoHe,  when  any  Irnt 
it  liven,  to  conitruct  a  lecond  figure  by  tairini  plaaea  iimnd  <il 
pcJata,  aod  pcinti  ioKead  of  pionet,  but  line*  wfa«  v*  bad  bact. 
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For  instance,  if  in  the  first  figure  we  take  a  plane  and  three  pmnts 
in  it,  we  have  to  take  in  the  second  figure  a  point  and  three  planes 
through  lu  The  three  points  in  the  first,  together  with  the  three 
lines  joining  them  two  and  two,  form  a  triangle:  the  three  planes 
in  the  second  and  their  three  lines  of  intersection  form  a  trihedral 
angle.  A  triangle  and  a  trihedral  angle  are  therefore  reciprocal 
figures. 

Similarly,  to  any  figure  in  a  plane  consisting  of  points  and  lines 
will  correspond  a  figure  consisting  of  planes  and  lines  passing  through 
a  point  S.  and  hence  belonging  to  the  pencil  which  has  S  as  Centre. 

The  figure  reciprocal  to  four  points  in  space  which  do  not  lie 
in  a  plane  will  consist  of  four  planes  which  do  not  meet  in  a  point. 
In  this  case  each  figure  forms  a  tetrahedron. 

I  42.  As  other  examples  we  have  the  following>—  ■ 
To  a  TOW  is  reciprocal    an  axial  pencil, 

„  a  flat  pencil  ••         *  fiat  ipencil, 

„  a.  field  of  points  and  lines  „         a  pencil  of  planes  and  lines, 
„  the  space  of  points        -  „         the  space  01  planes. 
For  the  row  consists  of  a  line  and  all  the  points  in  it,  reciprocal  to 
it  therefcMe  will  be  a  line  with  all  planes  through  it,  that  is,  an  axial 
pencil :  and  so  for  the  other  cases. 

This  correspondence  of  reciprocity  breaks  down,  however,  if  we 
take  figures  which  contain  measurement  in  their  construction.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  figure  reciprocal  to, two  planes  at  rigkl  angles, 
because  there  b  no  segment  in  a  row  which  has  a  magnitude  as 
definite  as  a  right  angle. 

We  add  a  few  examples  of  reciprocal  proportions  which  are  easily 
proved. 

Theorem. — If  A,  B,  C,  D  are  Tkeorem.^U  «,  /9.  y.  <  are 
any  four  points  in  mace,  and  if-  four  planes  in  space,  and  if  the 
the  lines  AB  and  CD  meet,  then  .  lines  afi  and  yi  meet,  then  all 
all  four  points  lie  in  a  plane,  four  phines  lie  in  a  point  (pencil), 
hence  also  JVC  and  BD,  as*  well  hence  also  st  and  fii,  as  well  as 
as  AD  and  BC,  meet.  ai  and  fir,  meet. 

Theorem. — 1/  cf  any  number  of  lines  every  one  meets  eeery  other, 
whilst  all  do  not  • 

lie  in  a  points  then  ail  lie  in  a  lie  in  a  plane,  then  all  lie  in  a 
plane.  point  (pencil). 

i  43.^  Reciprocal  figures  as  explained  he  both  in  space  of  three 
dimensions.  -  If  the  one  is  confined  to  a  plane  (is  formed  of  elements 
which  lie  in  a  plane),  then  the  reciprocal  figure  is  confined  to  a  pencil 
(is  formed  of  elements  which  pass  through  a  point). 

But  there  is  also  a  more  special  principle  of  duality,  according  to 
which  figures  are  reciprocal  which  lie  both  in  a  (Jane  or  both  m  a 
pencil.  In  the  plane  we  take  points  and  lines  as  reciprocal  elements, 
lor  they  have  this  fundamental  property  in  common,  that  two 
elements  of  one  kind  determine  one  of  tne  other.  In  the  pencil, 
on  the  other  hand,  lines  and  planes  have  to  be  taken  as  reciprocal, 
and  here  it  holds  again  that  two  lines  or  pbnes  determine  one  phine 
or  line. 

Thus,  to  one  plane  figure  we  can  construct  one  reciprocal  figure 
in  the  pbne.  and  to  each  one  reciprocal  figure  in  a  pencil..  We 
mentk>n  a  few  of  these.    At  first  we  explain  a  few  names: — 

.  A  figure  consisting  of  n  points  A  figure  consisting  of  n  lines 
in  a  plane  will  be  called  an  in  a  plane  will  be  called  an  M'Side. 
n-point. 

A  figure  consisting  of  n  planes  -  A  figure  consisting  of  n  lines 
in  a  pencil  will  be  called  an.  in  a  pencil  will  be  called  an 
ff-flat.  n^ge. 

It  win  be  understood  that  an  «i-side  is  different  from  a  polygon 
of  n  sides.  The  latter  has  sides  of  finite  length  and  n  vertices,  the 
former  has  sides  all  of  infinite  extension,  and  tvtry  point  where 
two  of  the  sides  meet  will  be  a  vertex.  A  similar  difference  exists 
between  a  solid  angle  and  an  n-edge  or  an  R-flat.  We  notice  par- 
ticularly— 

A  four-point  has  six  sides,  of       A  four-side  has  six  vertices,  of 
which  two  and  two  are  opposite, '  which  two  and  two  are  opposite, 
and  three  dia^nal  points,  which    and  three  diagonals,  whxin  join 
are    intersections    of    opposite   opposite  vertices, 
sides. 

A  four-flat  has  six  edges,  of  A  four-edge  has  six  faces,  of 
which  two  and  two  are  opposite,  which  two  and- two  are  opposite, 
and  three  diagonal  planes,  which  and  three  diagonal  edges,  which 
pass  through  opposite  edges.  are  intersections  of  opposite  facet. 

A  four-side  is  usually  called  a  complete  quadrilateral,  and  a  four- 
point  a  complete  quaoranglc.  The  above  notation,  however,  seems 
better  adapted  for  the  statement  of  reciprocal  propositions. 


If  a  point  moves  in  a  plane  it  If  a  line  moves  in  a  plane  it 
describes  a  plane  curve.  envelopes  a  plane  curve  (fig.  15). 

If  a  plane  moves  in  a  pencil  it  If  a  line  moves  in  a  pencil  it 
envelopes  a  cone.  describes  a  cone. 

A  curve  thus  appears  as  generated  either  by  points,  and  then  we 
call  it  a  "  kxrus,"  or  by  lines,  and  then  we  call  it  an  "  envelope.'* 
in  the  same  manner  a  cone,  which  means  here  a  surface,  appieare 
either  as  the  kxus  of  lines  passing  through  a  fixed  point,  the  "  vertex  " 
of  the  oooe,  or  as  the  envelope  of  planes  passing  through  the  same 
poiat* 


To  a  surface  as  locus  dl  pcrfnts  corresponds,  in  the  same  manner, 
a  surface  as  envelope  of  planes;  and  to 
a  curve  in  space  as  locus  of  points  cor- 
responds a  developable  surface  as  en- 
velope of  planes. 

It  will  oe  seen  from  the  above  that 
we  may,  by  aid  of  the  principle  of 
duality,  construct  for  every  figure  a 
reciprocal  figure,  and  that  to  any 
property  of  the  one  a  reciprocal  pro- 
perty of  the  other  .will  exist,  as  iom  Fig.  15. 
as  we  consider"  only  properties  which 

depend  upon  nothing  but  the  positions -and  intersections  of  the 
different  elements  and  not  upon  measurement. 

For  such  propositions  it  will  therefore  be  unnecessary  to  prove 
more  than  one  <m  two  reciprocal  theorems. 

Gbmbkation  or  Cuavss  and  Cones  op  Second  Ordeb 
OR  Second  Class 

1 45.  Conies. — If  we  have  two  projective  pencils  in  a  plane, 
corresponding  rays  will  meet,  and  their  point  of  intersection  will 
constitute  some  rocus  which  we  have  to  investigate.  Reciprocally, 
U  two  projective  rows  in  a  plane  are  given,  then  the  lines  which  jom 
corresponding  points  will  envelope  some  curve.    We  prove  firet : — 

Theorem. — If  two  projective  Theorem. — If  two  projective 
flat  pencils  lie  'in  a  plane,  but  rows  lie  in  a  plane,  but  are 
are  neither  in  perspective  nor  neither  in  perspective  nor  on  a 
concentric,  then  the  locus  of  common  base,  then  the  envelope 
intersections  of  corresponding  of  lines  joining  corresponding 
rays  is  a  curve  of  the  second  points  is  a  curve  of  the  second 
order,  that  is,  no  line  contains  class,  that  is,  through  no  point 
more  than  two  points  of  the  .pass  more  than  two  of  the 
locus.  enveloping  lines. 

Pfoo/.— We  draw  any  line  t.  Proof.— V/e  take  any  point  T 
This  cuts  each  of  the  pencils  in  a  and  join  it  to  all  points  in  each 
row,  so  that  we  have  on  /  two  row.  This  gives  two  concentric 
rows,  and  these  are  projective  pencils,  which  are  projective 
because  the  pencils  are  pro-  because  the  rows  are  projective, 
jective.  If  corrcs|X>nding  rays  If  a  line  joining  corresponding 
of  the  two  pencils  meet  on  the  points  in  the  two  rows  passes 
line  I,  their  intersection  will  be  a  through  T,  it  will  be  a  line  in  the 
point  in  the.  one  row  which  one  pencil  which  coincides  with 
coincides  with  its  corresponding  its  corresponding  line  in  the 
point  in  the  other.  But  two  other.  But  two  projective  con- 
projective  rows  on  the  same  base  centric  flat  pencils  in  the  same 
cannot  have  more  than  two  plane  cannot  have  more  than  two 
points  of  one  coincident  with  lines  of  one  coincident  with  their 
their  corresponding  points  in  the    corresponding  line  in  the  other 

other  (1 34).  (§34)- 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proofs  are  reciprocal,  so  that  the  one  may 
be  copied  from  the  other  oy  simply  interchanging  the  words  point 
and  hne,  locus  and  envelope,  row  and  pencil,  and  so  on.  We  shall 
therefore  in  future  prove  seldom  more  than  one  of  two  reciprocal 
theorems,  and  often  state  one  theorem  only,  the  reader  being  recom- 
mended to  go  through  tbtf  reciprocal  proof  by  himself,  and  to  supply 
the  reciprocal  theorems  when  not  given. 

i  46.  We  state  the  theorems  in  the  pencil  reciprocal  to  the  last, 
without  proving  them  :— 

Theorem. — If  two  projective  Theorem. — If  two  projective 
flat  pencils  are  concentric,  but  axial  pencils  lie  -in  the  same 
are  neither  perspective  nor  co*  pencil  (their  axes  meet  in  a 
planar,^  then  the  envelope  of  the  point),  but  are  neither  perspec- 
planes  joining  corresponding  rays  tive  nor  co-axial^  then  the  locus 
IS  a  cone  01  the  second  class ;  .of  lines  joining  corresponding 
that  Is,  no  line  through  the  i^nes  is  a  cone  of  the  second 
common  centre  contains  more  order;  that  is,  no  plane  in  the 
than  two  of  the  enveloping  planes,    pencil  contains  more  than  two 

of  these  lines. 

i  47.  Of  theorems  about  cones  of  second  order  and  cones  of  second 
class  we  shall  state  only  very  few.  We  point  out,  however,  the 
following  connexion  between  the  curves  and  conea  under  con- 
sideration: 

The  lines  which  join  any  point       Every  plane  section  of  a  cone 
In  space  to  the  points  on  a  curve   of  the  second  order  is  a  curve  of 
of  tne  second  oraer  form  a  cone   the  second  order, 
of  the  second  order. 

The   planes   which   join  any       Every  plane  section  of  a  cone 
point  in  space  to  the  lines  en-    of  the  second  class  is  a  curve  of 
veloping  a  curve  of  the  second    the  second  class, 
class  envelope  themselves  a  cone 
of  the  second  class. 

By  its  aid,  or  by  the  principle  of  duality,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain 
theorems  about  fhem  from  the  theorems  about  the  curves. 

We  prove  the  first.  A  curve  of  the  second  order  is  generated  by 
two  projective  pencils.  Those  pencils,  when  ioined  to  the  point  in 
space,  give  rise  to  two  projective  axial  penciu,  which  generate  the 
cone  in  queitioa  as  the  locus  of  the  lines  where  oorre^wnding  planes 
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9rem. — The  curve  of  second 
order  which  is  generated  by  two 
projective  flat  pencils  passes 
through  the  centres  of  the  two 
pencils. 

Proof. — If  S  and  S'  are  the  two 
pencils,  then  to  the  ray  SS'  or  ^ 
tn  the  pencil  S'  corresponds  in 
the  pencil  S  a  ray  p,  which  is 
different  from  p',  for  the  pencils 
are  not  perspective.  But  p  and 
p'  meet  at  S,  so  that  S  is  a  point 
on  the  curve,  and  similarly  S'. 


TTuorem. — ^The  envelope  of 
second  class  which  is  generated 
by  two  projective  rows  contains 
the  bases  of  these  rows  as  en- 
veloping lines  or  taneents. 

Proof. — If  5  and  *  are  the  two 
rows,  then  to  the  point  ss*  or  P' 
as  a  point  in  f'  corresponds  in  s 
a  point  P,  which  is  not  coincident 
with  -P,  for  the  rows  are  not 
perspective.  But  P  and  P'  are 
joined  by  s,  so  that  s  is  one  of  the 
enveloping  lines,  and  similarly  s*. 


It  follows  that  every  line  in  one  of  the  two  pencils  cuts  the  cur\'e 
in  two  pointSj  viz.  once  at  the  centre  S  of  the  pencil,  and  once 
where  it  cuts  its  corresponding  ray  in  the  other  pencil.  These  two 
points,  however,  coincide,  if  the  line  is  cut  by  its  corresponding 
line  at  S  itself.  The  line  p  in  S,  which  corresponds  to  the  line 
SS'  in  S'.  is  therefore  the  only  line  through  S  which  has  but  one 
point  in  common  with  the  curve^  or  which  cuts  the  curve  in  two 
coincident  points.  Such  a  line  is  called  a  tangent  to  the  curve, 
touching  tne  latter  at  the  point  S,  which  is  called  the  "  point  of 
contact. ' 

In  the  same  manner  we  get  in  the  reciprocal  investigation  the 
result  that  through  every  point  in  one  of  the  rows,  say  in  s,  two 
tangents  may  be  drawn  to  the  curve,  the  one  hcin^  $,  the  other  the 
line  joining  the  point  to  its  corresponding  point  in  /.  There  is, 
however,  one  point  P  in  i  for  which  these  two  lines  coincide.  Such 
a  point  in  one  of  the  tangents  is  called  the  "  point  of  contact  "  of  the 
tangent.   We  thus  get — 


Theorem. — ^To  the  line  joining 
the  centres  of  the  projective 
pencils  as  a  line  in  one  pencil 
corresponds  in  the  other  the 
tangent  at  its  centre. 


Theorem. — ^To  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  bases  of  two 
projective  rows  as  a  point  in  one 
row  corresponds  in  tne  other  the 
point  of  contact  of  .its  base. 


t  49.  Two  projective  pencils  are  determined  if  three  pairs  of 
corresponding  lines  are  given.  Hence  if  at,  61,  Ci  are  three  hnes  in  a 
pencil  Si,  and  oi,  fr|,  Ct  the  corresponding  lines  in  a  projective  pencil 
Si,  the  correspondence  and  therefore  the  curve 'of  the  second  order 

generated  by  the  points  of  intersection  of  corresponding  rays  is 
ctcrmined.  Of  this  curve  we  know  the  two  centres  Si  and  ^, 
and  the  three  points  aiOt,  6169,  CiCt,  hence  five  points  in  all.  This 
and  the  reciprocal  considerations  enable  us  to  solve  the  following 
two  problems: 

ProUem. — ^To  construct  a  curve  ProW««.— To  cofistruct  a  curve 
of  the  second  order,  of  which  five  of  the  second  class,  of  which  five 
points  Si,  Si,  A,  B.  C  are  given.        tangents  Hi,  »t,  a,  b,  c  are  given. 

In  order  to  solve  the  left-hand  problem,  we  take  two  of  the  given 
points,  say  Si  and  Sj,  as  centres  of  pencils.  These  we  make  pro- 
jective by  taking  the  rays  a\,  bx%  Ci,  which  join  Si  to  A,  B,  C  respec- 
tively, as  corresponding  to  the  rays  0%,  bt,  Ct,  which  join'Ss  to  A,  B,  C 
respectively,  so  that  three  rays  meet  their  corresponding  rays  at 
the  given  points  A,  B,  C.  This  determines  the  correspondence  of 
the  pencils  which  will  generate  a  curve  of  the  second  order  passing 
through  A,  B,  C  and  tnrough  the  centres  Si  and  Sj,  hence  through 
the  five  given  points.  To  find  more  points  on  the  curve  we  have  to 
construct  for  anv  ray  in  Si  the  corresponding  rajr  in  St.  This  has 
been  done  in  §  ^6.  But  we  repeat  the  construction  in  order  to  deduce 
further  properties'  from  it.-  We  also  solve  the  ri^ht-hand  problem. 
Here  we  select  two,  vi*.  »t.  Ut  of  the  five  given  hnes,  «i,  tit,  a,  b,  c, 
as  bases  of  two  rows,  and  the  points  Ai,  61,  Ci  where  a,  b,  c  cut  tii 
as  corresponding  to  the  points  At,  Bt,  Ct  where  a,  6,  c  cut  11%,- 

We  get  then  the  following  solutions  of  the  two  problems: 

5o/ii/io».~Through  the  point 
A  draw  any  two  lines,  u\  and  «t 
(fig.  16),  the  first  til  to  cut  the. 
pencil  Si  in  a  row  ABiCi,  the 
other  tit  to  cut  the  pencil  S|  in  a 
row  ABtC*.  These  two  rows  will 
be  perspective,  as  the  point  A 
corresponds  to  itself,  and  the' 
centre  of  projection  will  be  the 
point  S.  where  the  lines  BiBt. 
and  CjCt  meet.  To  find  now  for 
any  ray  d\  in  Si  its  corresponding 
ray  dt  in  St,  we  determine  the 
point  D|  where  d\  cuts  iii,  project 
this  point  from  S  to  Dt  on  tii  and 
join  St  to  D|.  This  will  be  the 
required  ray  dt  which  cuts  di  at 
some  point  D  on  the  curve. 


_  Sciution.—\xi  the  line  a  take 
any  two .  points  Si  and  -Si  as 
centres  of  pencils  (fig.  17),  the 
first  Si  fAiBiCt)  to  project  the 
row  til,  the  other  St  (AtBsCt)  to 
project  the  row  tit.    These  two 

Eencils  will  be  perspective,  the 
ne  SiAi  being  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  line  StAt,  and  the 
axis  of  projection  will  be  the  line 
ti,  which  joins  the  intersection  B 
of  S|B|  and  S|Bt  to  the  intersec- 
tion C  of  SiCi  and  S|Ct:  To  find 
now  for  any  point  Di  in  U\  the 
corresponding  point  E>t  in  tit,  we 
draw  SiDi  and  project  the  point 
D  where  this  line  cuts  u  from  Si 
to  Ui.  Thiswill  give  the  required 
point  Dt.  and  the  line  d  joining  Di 
to  Dt  will  be  a  new  tangent  to  the 
curve. 


I  50.  These  constructions  prove,  when  rightly  interpreted,  very 
important  properties  of  the  curves  in  question. 


If  in  fig.  16  we  draw  in  the  pencil  Si  the  ray  ki  wluch 
LA 


through  the  auxiliary  centre  S,  it  will  be  found  that- the 
sponding  ray  kt  cuts  it  on  ti|.    Hence — 


Theorem. — In  the  above  con- 
struction the  baste  of  the  auxil- 
iary rows  ui  and  «i  cut  the  curve 
where  they  cut  the  rays  S»S  and 
S|S  respectively. 


Theorem. — ^In  the  Above  coa- 
structipn  (fig;  17)  the  tangents  to 
the  curve  from  the  centres  of  the 
auxiliary  pencils  Si  and  Sa  are  the 
lines  which  pass  through  unt  and 
iiiti  respectively.  - 
As  A  is  any  given  point  on  the  curve,  and  M\  any  lioe  through 
it,  we  have  solved  the  problems: 


Problem. — ^To  find  the  second 

Eoint  in  which  any  line  through  a. 
nown  point  on  the  curve  cuts 
the  curve. 


Problem, — ^To  find  the  second 
tangent  which-  can  be  drawn 
from  any  point  in  a  given  tangent 
to  the  curve. 


If  we  determine  in  Si  (fig.  16)  the  ny  corresponding  to  ^  ray 
StSt  in  St,  we  get  the  tangent  at  Si.  Similarly,  we  can  drtenniae 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  tai^nts  «i  or  tii  in  fig.  17. 

I  51.  If  five  points  are  given,  of  which  not  three  are  in  a  line, 
then  we  can,  as  has  just  been  ^own,  always  draw  a  curve  of  the 


Fig.  17. 

second  order  through  them ;  we  select'two  of  the  points  as  centres  of 

Erojective  pencils,  and  then  one  such  curve  is  determined.  It  wQI 
e  presently  shown  that  we  get  alwajrs  the  same  curve  ii  two  odser 
points  are  taken  as  centres  of  pencils,  that  thoefore  five  points 
determine  one  curve  of  the  second  cwder,  and  reciprocally,  that  five 
tangents  determine  one  curve  of  the  second  class.  Six  poihts  talora 
at  random  will  therefore  not  lie  on  a  curve  of  the'seoond  order.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  the  case  a  certain  condition  has  to  be  satisfied, 
aiyl  this  condition  is  easily  ob- 
tained from  the  construction  in 
§  49,  fig.  16.  If  we  consider  the. 
conic  determined  by  the  five 
points  A,  Si,  St,  K,  L,  then  the 
|x>int  D  will  be  on  the  curve  if, 
and  only  if,  the  points  on  Di,  S, 
Dt  be  in  a  Une. 

This  may  be  stated  differently 
if  we  take  AKSiDS,L  (figs.  16 
and  18)  as  a  hexagon  inscribed 
in  the  conic,  then  AK  and  DS| 
will  be  opposite  «des,  so  will  be 
KSt  and  SiL,  as  well  as  SiD  and 
LA.    The  first  two  meet  in  Dt,     . 

the  others  in  S  and  Di  respectivdy.    We  may  therefore  state  the 
L  required  condition*  together  with  the  isciprocal  one,  as  f<dk>«i>— 


Fig.  18. 
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PascaTs Theorem.— U^beaagoa  BrianekoH's  Tkeorem,—U  a 
be  inscribed  in  a  curve  of  the  hexagoa  be  drcumscribed  about 
■econd  order,  then  the  intersec-  a  curve  of  the  second  class,  then 
ttmu  of  opposite  sides  are  three  the  lines  joining  opposite  vertices 
points  in  a  line.  are  three  lines  meeting  in  a  point. 

These  celebrated  tbeoremv,  which  are  known  by  the  names  of 
their  disooverers,  are  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  in  the  whole  theory 
of  conies.  Before  we  go  over  to  their  applications  we  have  to  show 
that  we  obtain  the  same  curve  if  we  take,  instead  of  Si,  Si,  any  two 
other  points  on  the  curve  as  centres  of  projective  pencils. 

§5a.  We  know  that  the  curve  depends  only  upon  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  pencito  S|  and  Si,  and  not  upon  the  special  con- 
struction used  for  finding  new  points  on  the  curve.  The  point  A 
(fig.  16  or  18),  through  whkh  the  two  auxiliary  rows  «i,  «t  were 
drawn,  may  therefore  be  changed  to  any  other  point  on  the  carve. 
Let  us  now  suppose  the  curve  drawn,  and  keep  the  points  Si,  Si. 
K,  L  and  D,  and  hence  also  the  point  S  fisced,  whilst  we  move  A 
ak>ng  the  curve.  Then  the  line  AL  will  describe  a  pencil  about 
L  as  centre,  and  the  point  Di  a  row  oh  S|D  perspective  to  the 
pencil  L.  At  the  same  time  AK  describes  a  pencil  about  K  and  Dt 
a  row  perspective  to  it  00  S|D.  But  by  Pascal's  theorem  Di  and 
Di  will  aluvays  lie  in  a  line  with  S,  so  that  the  rows  described  by  D| 
and  Di  are  perspective.  It  follows  that  the  pencils  K  and  L  will 
themselves  be  projective,  corresponding  rays  meeting  on  the  curve. 
This  proves  that  we  get  the  same  curve  whatever  pair  of  the  five 
given  points  we  take  as  centres  of  projective  pencils.  Hence — 
Only  one  curve  of  the  second  Only  one  curve  of  the  second 
order  can  be  drawn  which  passes  class  can  be  drawn  which  touches 
through  five  given  points. '  five  given  lines. 

We  have  seen  that  if  on  a  curve  <A  the  second  order  two  points 
coincide  at  A,  the  line  joining  them  becomes  the  tangent  at  A. 
If,  therefore,  a  point  on  the  curve  and  its  tangent  are  given,  this 
will  be  equivalent  to  having  given  two  points  on  the  curve.  Simi- 
lariy,  if  on  the  curve  of  second  class  a  tangent  and  its  point  of 
contact  are  given,  this  will  be  eouivalent  to  two  given  tangents. 

We  may  therefore  extend  the  last  theorem: 

Only  one  curve  of  the  second  Only  one  curve  <^  the  second 
order  can  be  drawn,  of  which  class  can  be  drawn,  <A  which  four 
four  points  and  th^  tangent  at  one  tangents  and  the  point  of  contact 
of  them,  or  three  points  and  the  at  one  of  them,  or  three  tangents 
tangents  at  two*  of  them*  are  and  the  points  of  contact  at  two 
given.  of  them,  are  given. 

iS3.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  proved: 

If  all  points  on  a  curve  of  the  All  tangents  to  a  curve  of  second 
second  order  be  joined  to  anv    class  are  cut   by   any   two  of 


two  of  them,  then  the  two  pencils 
thus  formed  are  projective,  those 
rays  being  corresponding  which 
meet  on  the  curve.    Hence — 

The  cross-ratio  of  four  rays 
joining  a  point  S  on  a  curve  of 


them  in  projective  rows,  those 
being  corresponding  points  which 
lie  on  the  same  tangent.   Hence — 

The  ^  cross-ratio  of   the  four 
points  in  which  any  tangent  u  is 


second  order  to  four  fixed  points    cut  by  four  fixed  tangents  a,  b,  c,  d 


i»  inde|)endent  of  the  position  ol 
«,  and  is  called  the  cross-ratio  of 
the  four  tangents  a,  b,  c,  d. 


A,  B,  C,  D  in  the  curve  ts  in- 
dependent of  the  position  of  S, 
and  is  called  the  cross-ratio  of  the 
four  pdints  A.  B.  C,  D. 

If  this  cross-ratio  equals— I  If  this  cross-ratio  equals— 1 
the  four  points  are  saia  to  be  the  four  tan^nts  are  said  to  be 
four  harmonic  points.  four  harmonic  tangents. 

We  have  seen  that  a  curve  of  second  order,  as  generated  by 
projective  pencils,  has  at  the  centre  of  each  pencil  one  tangent: 
and  further,  that  any  point  on  the  curve  may  be  taken  as  centre  of 
such  pencil.    Hence — 

A  curve  of  second  order  has  at  A  curve  of  second  class  has  on 
every  point  one  tangent.  every  tangent  a  point  of  contact. 

iS4.  We  return  to  Pascal's  and  Brianchon's  theorems  and  their 
applications,  and  shall,  as  before,  state  the  results  both  for  curves 
of  the  second  order  and  curves  of  the  second  class,  but  prove  them 
only  for  the  former. 

Pascal's  theorem  may  be  used  when  five  points  are  given  to  find 
more  points  on  the  curve,  vix.  it  enables  us  to  find  the  point  where 
any  line  through  one  of  the  given  points  cuts  the  curve  again.  It 
is  convenient,  in  making  use  of  rascal's  theorem,  to  number  the 
points,  to  indicate  the  order  in  which  they  arc  to  be  taken  in  forming 
a  hexagon,  which,  by  the  way,  may  be  done  in  60  different  ways. 
It  will  be  seen  that  l  2  (leaving  out  3)  4  5  are  opposite  sides, 
so  are  a  3  and  (kaving  out  4)  5  6,  and  also  3  4  and  (leaving 
out  5)  6  I. 

If  the  points  1  2  3  4  5  are  given,  and  we  want  a  6th  point  on  a 
line  drawn  through  i,  we  know  all  the  sides  of  the  hexagon  with 
tiie  exception  of  5  6,  and  this  b  found  by  Pascal's  theorem. 

If  this  line  should  happen  to  pass  through  l,  then  6  and  I  coincide, 
or  the  line  6  t  is  the  tangent  at  i.  And  always  if  two  conseeutive 
vertices  of  the  hexagon  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  then  the  side 
joining  them  will  ultimately  become  a  tangent. 

We  may  therefore  consider  a  pentagon  inscribed  in  a  curve  of 
second  order  and  the  tangent  at  one  of  its  vertices  as  a  hexagon, 
kiid  thus  get  the  theorem : 


Every  pentagon  inscribed  in  a 
curve  of  second  order  has  the 
property  that  the  intersections  of 
two  pairs  of  non-oonsecutive 
sides  fie  in  a  line  with  the  point 
where  the  fifth  side  cuts  the  tan- 
gent at  the  opposite  vertex. 

This  enables  us  also  to  solve  the 

Given  five  points  on  a  curve  of 
second  order  to.  construct  the 
tangent  at  any  one  of  them. 


Every  pentagon  dreumscribed 
about  a  curve  of  the  second  class 
has  the  property  that  the  lines 
which  join  two  pain  of  non- 
consecutive  vertices  meet  on  that 
line  which  joins  the  fifth  vertex 
to  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
opposite  side. 

folbwing  problems. 

Given  five  tai^nts  to  a  curve 
of  second  class  to  construct  the 
point  of  contact  of  any  one  gf 
them. 


Fig.  19. 

If  two  pairs  of  adjacent  vertices  coincide,  the  hexagon  becomes  a 
quadrilateral,  with  tangents  at  two  vertices.  These  we  uke  to  be 
opposite,  and  get  the  following  theorems: 


If  a  quadrilateral  be  inscribed 
in  a  curve  of  second  order,  the 
intersections  of  opposite  sides, 
and  also  the  intenections  of  the 
tangents  at  opposite  vertices,  lie 
in  a  line  (fig.  19). 


If  a  quadrilateral  be  drcum- 
scribed about  a  curve  of  second 
class,  the  tines  joiniiy  opposite 
vertices,  and  also  the  lines  joining 
points  of  contact  of  opposite 
sides,  meet  in  a  point* 


""■iXz 


ric.  20. 

If  we  consider  the  hexagon  made  up  of  a  triangle  and  the  tangents 
at  its  vertices,  we  get — 

If  a  triangle  n  inscribed  in  a  If  a  triangle  be  drcumscribed 
curve  of  the  second  order,  the  about  a  curve  ojf  second  class, 
points  in  which  the  sides  are  cut  the  lines  which  join  the  vertices 
by  the  tangents  at  the  opposite  to  the  points  01  contact  oif  the 
vertices  meet  in  a  point.  opposite  ndes  meet  in  a  point 

(fig.  20). 

1 55.  Of  these  theorems,  those  about  the  quadrilateral  give  rise  to 
a  number  of  others.  Four  pmnta  A,  B,  C,  D  may.  in  three  different 
ways  be  formed  into  a  quadrilateral,  for  we  may  take  them  in  the 
orcler  ABCD,  or  ACBU,  or  ACDB,  so  that  either  of  the  points 
B,  C,  D  may  be  taken  as  the  vertex  opposite  to  A.  Accordingly  we 
may  apply  the  theorem  in  three  different  ways. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  D  be  four  points  on  a  curve  of  second  order  (fig.  3t), 
and  let  us  take  them  as  forminga  quadrilateral  by  Uking  the  points 
ia  thr  order  ABCD,  so  that  A,  C  and  also  B,  D  are  pairs  of  opposite 
vertices.    Then  P,  Q  will  be  the  points  where  opposite  sides  meet. 
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•ad  E,  F  the  intenections  of  tangents  at  0(>potfte  vertices.  The 
four  pmnts  P,  Q,  E,  F  lie  therefore  in  a  line.  The  quadrilateral 
ACBD  gives  us  in  the  same  way  the  four  points  Q.  R,  G,  H  in  a  line, 
end  ihe  quadrilateral  ABDC  a  line  a>nuining  the  four  points  R,  P, 
I,  K.    These  three  lines  form  a  triangle  PQR. 

The  rebtion  between  the  points  and  lines  in  this  figure  may  be 
expressed  more  cleariy  if  we  consider  ABCD  as  a  four-point  inscribed 
in  a  conic,And  the  tangents  at  these  points  as  a  four-wkle  drcumacribed 
about  it. — ^via.  it  wilibe  seen  that  P.  Q,  R  aie  the  diagonal  points 
of  the  four-point  ABCD,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  triangle  PQR  are 
the  diagonals  of  the  circumscribing  four-side.    Hence  the  theorem — 

Any  four-paint  tm  a  eune  of  the  uamd  oriUr  and  the  Jour-iide 
formed  oy  the  tanpaUs  at  these  points  stand  in  this  relation  that  the 
diagonal  points  of  the  four-poini  Ue  in  tie  diaionals  of  the  four-side. 
And  conversely, 

//  a  four-point  and  a  circumscribed  four-side  stand  im  the  abooe 
reiaiion,  then  a  curve  of  the  second  order  may  be  described  udtieh'passes 
through  the  four  points  and  touches  there  the  four  sides  of  these  ngures. 

That  the  last  part  of  the  theorem  is  true  follows  from  the  fact 
that  the  four  poiau  A.  B.  C,  D  and  the  line  a,  as  tangent  at  A,  deter- 


FxG.  21. 


mine  a  curve  of  the  second  order,  and  the  tangents  to  this  curve  at 
the  other  points  B,  C,  D  are  given  by  the  construction  which  leads 
to  fig.  71. 
The  thf 


theorem  reciprocal  to  the  last  i 

Any  four-side  circumscribed  about  a  curve  of  second  doss  and  the 
four-poinl  formed  by  the  joints  of  contact  stand  in  this  rdation  that  the 
diagonals  ef  the  four-ssde  pass  through  the  diagonal  points  of  the 
four-point.   And  a>nversely, 

If  a  four-side  and  an  inscribed  four-point  stand  in  the  above  rdation, 
then  a  curve  of  the  second  doss  may  be  described  which  touches  the  sides 
of  the  four-side  at  the  poitUs  of  the  four-point. 

i  50.  The  four-point  and  the  four-side  in  the  two  reciprocal 
theorems  are  alike.  Hence  if  we  have  a  four-point  ABCD  and  a 
four-side  ahcd  related  in  the  manner  described,  then  not  only  may 
a  curve  of  the  second  order  be  drawn,  but  also  a  curve  oi  the  second 
class,  which  both  touch  the  lines  a,  b,  c,  d  at  the  points  A.  B.  C,  D. 

The  curve  of  second  order  is  already  more  than  determined  by  the 
points  A,  B,  C  and  the  tangents  Oj  b,  c  at  A,  B  and  C.  The  point  D 
may  therefore  be  any  point  on  this  curve,  and  d  any  tangent  to  the 
curve.  On  the  other  hand  the  curve  of  the  second  class  is  more 
than  determined  by  the  three  tangents  a,  h,  c  and  their  points  of 
contact  A.  B,  C.  so  that  d  is  any  tangent  to  this  curve.  It  follows 
that  every  tangent  to  the  cur\'e  of  second  order  is  a  tangent  of  a 
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curve  of  the  second  daas  having  the  same  point  of 
other  words,  the  curve  of  secondf  order  is  a  curve  of 
and  vue  versa.   Hence  the  important  theorems — 

Every  curve  of  second  order  is  Every  curve  ef  stamd  dass  is  a 
a  curve  of  second  dass.  curve  of  second  order. 

The  curves  of  second  order  and  of  seccmd  class,  having  thus  been 
proved  to  be  identical,  shall  henceforth  be  called  by  tne  coumiua 
name  of  Conies. 

For  these  curves  hold,  therefore,  all  properties  which  have  been 
proved  for  curves  of  second  order  or  of  second  class.  We  may 
therefore  now  state  Pascal's  and  Brianchon's  theorem  thus — 

PascaTs  Theorem. — If  a  hexagon  be  inscribed  in  a  oooic,  then 
the  intersections  of  opposite  sides  lie  in  a  line. 

Brianchon's  Theorem, — If  a  hexagon  be  circumscribed  about  a 
conic,  then  the  diagonals  forming  opposite  centres  meet  in  a  point. 

§  57.  If  we  suppose  in  fig.  a i  that  the  point  D  together  with  the 
tangent  d  moves  along  the  curve,  whilst  A.  B,  C  and  their  tannnts 
a,  b,  c  remain  fixed,  then  the  ray  DA  will  describe  a  pencil  about 
A,  the  point  Q  a  projective  row  on  the  fixed  line  BC,  the  point  F 
the  row  6,  ancTthe  ray  EF  a  pencil  about  E.    But  EF  passes  a]va>-s 


through  Q.    Hence  tne  pencu. described  bv  AD  is  projective  to  the 

rncildescribed  by  EF,  and  therefore  to  the  row  described  by  F  on 
At  the  same  time  the  line  BD  describes  a  pcndl  about  B  pro- 
jective to  that  described  by  AD  (§  u)*  Therefore  the  pencil  BD 
and  the  row  F  on  6  are  projective.   Hence 

Jfona  conic  a  point  A  be  tahen  and  the  kmgent  a  at  this  point,  then 
the  cross-ratio  ef  tne  four  rays  vMch  join  A  to  amy  four  pomts  m  lAs 
curve  is  e^ual  to  the  cross-ratio  ef  the  points  in  wmch  the  tamgents  at 
theu  points  ad  the  tangent  at  A. 

§  58.  There  are  theorems  about  cones  of  second  order  and  second 
class  in  a  pencil  which  are  reciprocal  to  the  above,  according  to  (  43. 
We  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  locus  of  intersections  of  corresponding  planes  in  two  pro- 
jective axial  pencils  whose  axes  meet  is  a  cone  01  the  secood  ofder. 

The  envelope  of  planes  which  join  corresponding  lines  in  two 
projective  flat  pencils,  not  in  the  same  plane,  is  a  cone  of  the  second 
dass. 

Cones  of  second  order  and  cones  of  second  class  are  identical. 

Every  plane  cuts  a  cone  of  the  second  order  in  a  conic 

A  cone  of  second  order  is  uniqudy  determined  by  five  of  its  ei§a 
or  by  five  of  its  tannnt  planes,  or  by  four  edges  and  the  tangetu  ptene 
at  one  of  them,  £fc.efc 

Pascal's  Theorem. — If  a  solid  angle  of  six  faces  be  inscribed  in  a 
cone  of  the  second  order,  then  the  intersections  of  opposite  faces 
are  three  lines  in  a  plane. 

Brianchon's  Theorem. — If  a  solid  angle  of  six  edges  be  drcnro- 
scribed  about  a  a>ne  of  the  second  order,  then  the  planes  through 
opposite  edged  meet  in  a  line. 

Each  of  the  other  theorems  about  conies  may  be  stated  for  cones 
of  the  second  ordei^. 

}  59.  Projective  DdiniHons  ef  the  Conies. — ^We  now  consider  the 
shape  <tf  the  conies,  we  know  that  an^  line  in  the  pbne  of  the  cook, 
and  hence  that  the  line  at  infinity,  either  has  no  point  in  commoa 
with  the  curve,  or  one  (counting  for  two  coincident  points)  or  t«o 
distinct  points.  If  the  tine  at  infinity  has  no  point  on  the  curve  the 
hitter  is  altogether  finite,  and  is  called  an  Ellipse  (fig.  21).  If  the  line 
at  infinity  has  only  one  point  in  common  with  the  conic,  the  laticr 
extends  to  infinity,  and  has  thie  line  at  infinity  a  tangent.  It  is 
called  a  Parabolfi  (fig.  32).  If,  lastly,  the  line  at  infinity  cuts  the 
curve  in  two  -points,  it 
consists  of  two  separate 
parts  which  each  extend 
in  two  branches  to  the 
points  at  infinity  where 
they  meet.  The  curve  is 
In  this  case  called  an 
Hyperbola  (see  fig.  20). 
The  tangents  at  the 
two  points  at  infinity 
are  nnite  because  the 
line  at  infinity  is  not 
a  tangent.  They  are 
called  Asymptotes.  The 
branches  of^  the  hyper- 
bola approach  these  lines 
indefinitely  as  a  point  on 
the  curves  moves  to  in- 
finity. 

1 60.  That  the  drcle 
belongs  to  the  curves  of 
the  second  order  is  seen 
at  once  if  we  state 


in 


a  slightly  different  form  the  theorem  that  in  a  drcle  afl  angles  at 
the  circumference  standing  upon  the  same  arc  are  equal.  If  two 
points  St,  Si  on  a  circle  be  joined  to  any  other  two  points  A  and  B 
on  the  drcle.  then  the  angle  included  by  the  nyv  SiA  and  SiB  u 
equal  to  that  between  the  nys  SiA  and  S|B,  so  that  as  A  moves 
along  the  drcumference  the  rays  SiA  and  SiA  deacr3>e  equal  and 
therefore  projective  pendls.  Ine  drcle  can  thus  be  geaerated  by 
two  projective  pencils,  and  is  a  curve  of  the  aecood  order. 
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If  we  join  a  point  in  space  to  all  points  on  a  circle,  we  set  a  (circular) 
cone  of  the  second  order  (}  43).  Every  pbne  section  oT  this  cone  is  a 
conic.  This  conic  will  be  an  ellipse,  a  parabola,  or  an  hyperbola, 
according  as  the  line  at  infinity  in  the  plane  has  no.  one  or  two  points 
in  common  with  the  conic  in  which  the  plane  at  infinity  cuts  the 
cone.  It  follows  that  our  curves  of  second  order  may  be  obtained 
as  sections  of  a  circular  cone,  and  that  they  are  identical  with  the 
"  Conic  Sections  "  of  the  Greek  mathematicians. 

S  61.  Any  two  tanscnts  to  a  parabola  are  cut  by  all  others  in 
projective  rorws:  but  the  line  at  infinity  being  one  01  the  tangents, 
the  points  at  infinity  on  the  rows  are  corresponding  points,  and  the 
rows  therefore  similar.    Hence  the  theorem — 

Tkt  lanitnts  to  a  panbela  aU  each  other  propcrtionatty. 

Pols  and  Polar 

f62.  We  return  once  again  to  fig.  3t,  which  we  obtained  in  |  « 
f  a  four-side  be  circumscribed  about  and  a  four-fwint  inscribe 
in  a  conic,  so  that  the  vertices  of  the  second  are  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  sides  of  the  first,  then  the  triangle  formed  oy  the  diagonals 
of  the  first  is  the  same  as  that  formed  i^  the  diagonal  points  of  the 
other. 

Such  a  triang^  will  be  called  a  petar-triangU  of  the  conic,  so  that 
PQR  in  fig.  31  is  a  polar-triangle.  It  has  the  property  that  on  the 
side  ^opposite  P  meet  the  tangents  at  A  and  B,  ind  also  those  at  C 
and  D.  From  the  harmonic  properties  of  four«f)oints  and  four-sides 
it  follows  further  that  the  points  L,  M,  where  it  cuts  the  lines  AB 
and  CD,  are  harmonic  conjugates  with  regard  to  AB  and  CD 
respectively. 

If  the  point  P  is  given,  and  we  draw  a  line  through  it,  cutting 
the  conic  m  A  and  B,  then  the  pmnt'Q  harmonic  conjugate  to  P 
with  regard  to  AB,  and  the  point  H  where  the  tangents  at  A.  and  B 
meet,  are  determined.  But  they  lie  both  on  p,  and  therefore  this 
line  is  determined.  If  we  now  draw  a  second  line  through  P,  cutting 
the  conic  in  C  and  D,  then  the  point  M  harmonic  conjugate  to  P 
with  regard  to  CD,  and  the  point  G  where  the  tangents  at  C.and  D 
meet,  must  also  lie  on  p.  As  the  first  line  throiAth  P  already  deter- 
mines ^,  the  second  may  be  any  line  through  P.  Now  every  two 
lines  tnrough  P  determine  a  four-point  ABCD  on  the  conic,  and 
therefore  a  polar-triangle  which  has  one  vertex  at  P  and  its  opposite 
side  at  p,  Thu  result,  together  with  its  reciprocal,  gives  the 
theocems^ 

AU  poUv-trian^M  which  haee  omc  vertex  in  cammcm  have  also  the 
ppposUe  side  in  common. 

AU  potoT'trittn^s  which  haee  one  side  in  common  have  also  the 
opposite  vertex  in  common. 

I  63.  To  any  point  P  in  the  pla^e  of,  but  not  on,  a  conic  conesponds 
thus  one  line  ^  as  the  side  opposite  to  P  in  all  polar-triangles  which 
have  one  vertex  at  P,  and  reciprocally  to  eveiy  line  p  corresponds 
one  point  P  as  the  vertex  opposite  to  p  in  aU  triangles  which  have  p 
as  one  side. 

We  call  the  line  p  the  ^olor  of  P,  and  the  point  P  the  pole  of  the 
line  p  with  re^rd  to  the  conic. 

If  a  point  lies  on  the  conic,  we  call  the  tangent  at  that  point  its 
polar;  and  reciprocally  we  call  the  point  of  contact  the  pole  of 
tangent.  I 

IjH*  From  these  definitions  and  former  results  follow—  * 

The  polar  of  any  point  P  not  The  pole  of  any  line  p  not  a 
on  the  conic  is  a  line  p,  which  has  tangent  to  the  conic  is  a  point 
the  following  properties:-^  P,  which  has  the  following  pro- 

perties:— 

1.  On  every  line  through  P  i.  Of  all  lines  through  a  point 
which  cuts  the  conic,  the  polar  on  p  from  which  two  tangents 
of  P  contains  the  harmonic  con-  may  be  drawn  to  the  conic,  the 
jugate  of  P  with  regard  to  those  pole  P  contains  the  line  which  is 
points  on  the  conic.  harmonic  conjugate  to  p,  with 

regard  to  the  two  tangents. 

2.  If  Ungeiits  can  be  drawn  3.  If  p  cuts  the  conic,  the 
from  P,  their  points  of  contact  lie  tangents  at  the  intersections 
on  p.  meet  at  P. 

3.  Tangents  drawn  at  the  3.  The  point  of  contact  <^ 
points  where  any  line  through  P  tangents  drawn  from  an^  point 
cuts  the  conic  meet  on  pi  and  on  p  to  the  conic  lie  in  a  bne  with 
conversely,  P;  and  conversely, 

4.  If  from  any  point  on  p,  4.  Tangents  drawn  at  points 
tangents  be  drawn,  their  {Mints  where  any  line  through  P  cuts  the 
of  contact  will  lie  in  a  line  with  P.  conic  meet  on  p. 

^.  Any  four-point  on  the  conic  5.  Any  four-side  circumscribed 
which  has  one  diagonal  point  at  about  a  conic  which  has  one 
P  has  the  other  two  lying  on  p.    diagonal  onp  has  the  other  two 

meeting  at  P. 

The  truth  of  3  fdlows  from  i.  If  T  be  a  point  where  p  cuts  the 
conic,  then  one  of  the  points  where  PT  cuts  the  conic,  and  which 
are  harmonic  conjugates  with  regard  to  PT,  coincides  with  T;  hence 
the  other  does— that  is,  PT  touches  the  curve  at  T. 

That  4  is  true  follows  thus:  If  we  draw  from  a  point  H  on  the 
polar  one  tangent  a  to  the  conic,  join  its  point  of  contact  A  to  the 
pde  P,  determine  the  second  point  of  intersection  B  of  this  tine  with 
the  conic,  and  draw  the  tangent  at  B.  it  will  pass  through  H.  and 
will  iherefore  be  the  second  tangent  which  may  be  drawn  from  H  to 
tbecurw. 


§  65.  The  second  property  of  the  polar  or  pole  gives  rise  to  the 
theorem — 


From  a  point  in  the  plane  of  a 
conic,  two,  one  or  no  ungents 
may  be  drawn  to  the  conic, 
according  as  its  polar  has  two, 
one,  or  no  points  in  common  with 
the  curve. 


A  line  in  the  plane  of  a  conic 
has  two,  one  or  no  points  in 
common  with  the  conic,  accord- 
ing as  two,  one  or  no  tangents 
.can  be  drawn  from  its  pole  to  the 
conic 


Of  any  point  in  the  plane  of  a  conic  we  say  that  it  was  without, 
on  or  wtAtn  the  curve  according  as  two.  one  or  no  tangents  to  the 
curve  pass  throitth  it.  The  points  on  the  conic  separate  those  within 
the  conic  from  those  without.  That  this  b  true  for  a  circle  is  known 
from  elementary  geometry.  That  it  also  hol<b  for  other  conies 
follows  from  the  Mct  that  every  conic  may  be  considered  as  the 
projection  of  a  circle,  which  will  be  proved  later  on. 

The  fifth  property  of  pole  and  polar  stated  in  §  64  shows  how 
to  find  the  p«ar  of  any  point  and  tlie  pole  of  any  line  by  aid  of  the 
straight-edge  only.  Practically  it  is  often  convenient  to  draw  three 
secants  through  the  pole,  and  to  determine  only  one  of  the  diagonal 
points  for  two  of  the  four-points  formed  by  pairs  of  these  lines  and 
the  conic  (fig.  32). 

These  constructions  also  solve  the  problem — 

From  a  point  without  a  conic,  to  draw  the  two  tangents  to  the 
conic  by  aid  of  the  straight-edge  only. 

For  we  need  only  draw  the  polar  of  the  point  in  order  to  find  the 
points  of  Contact. 

ft  66.  The  property  of  a  |>plar-triangle  may  now  be  stated  thus — 

In  a  polar-triangle  each  side  is  the  polar  of  the  opposite  vertex, 
and  each  vertex  is  the  pole  of  the  opposite  side. 

If  P  b  one  vertex  01  a  polar-trianrie,  then  the  other  vertices,  Q 
and  R,  lie  on  the  polar  ^  01  P.  One  of  these  vertices  we  may  choose 
arbitrarily.  For  if  from 
any  point  Q  on  the  polar 
a  secant  be  drawn  cutting 
the  conic  in  A  and  D  (fig. 
33),  and  if  the  lines  joining 
these  points  to  P  cut  the 
conic  again  at  B  and  C, 
then  the  line  BC  will  pass 
through  Q.  Hence  P  and 
Q  are  two  of  the  vertices 
on  the  polar-triangle  which 
b  determined  by  the  four- 
point  ABCD.  The  third 
vertex  R  lies  also  on  the 
line^.  It  follows,  therefore, 
also— 


If  Q  is  a  point  on  the  polar 


oj  f ,  then  Visa  point  on  the 
polar  of^i  and  reciprocally, 

Ifqisa  line  throuth  the 
pole  0/  p,  then  p  is  a  line  FKS.  33. 

throng  the  pole  of  q. 

This  b  a  very  important  theorem.  It  may  abo  be  stated 
thus — 

//  a  point  mooes  along  a  line  describini  a  row,  its  polar  turns  abotU 
the  pole  of  the  line  descrtbing  a  pencil. 

This  pencil  is  proiectioe  to  the  row,  so  that  the  cross-ratio  4^  four 
poles  in  a  row  equals  the  cross-ratio  of  its  four  polars,  whick  pass 
through  the  pole  of  the  row. 

To  prove  the  last  part,  let  us  suppose  that  P,  A  and  B  in  fig.  31 
remain  fixed,  whilst  Q  moves  along  the  poUr  ^  of  P.  Thb  will 
make  CD  turn  about  P  and  move  K  along  p,  whilst  QD  and  RD 
describe  projective  pencils  about  A  and  B.  Hence  Q  and  R  describe 
projective  rows,  and  hence  PR,  which  b  the  polar  of  Q,  describes  a 
pencil  projective  to  either. 

ft  67.  Two  points,  of  which  one,  and  therefore  each,  lies  on  the 
polar  of  the  other,  are  said  to  be  conjugate  with  regard  to  the  conic; 
and  two  lines,  of  which  one,  and  therefore  each,  passes  through  the 
pole  of  the  other,  are  said  to  be  coniugfite  with  regard  to  the  conu. 
Hence  all  points  conjugate  to  a  point  P  lie  on  the  polar  of  P;  all  lines 
coniunte  to  a  line  p  pass  through  the  pole  of  p. 

If  the  line  joining  two  conjugate  poles  cuts  the  conic,  then  the 
pc^  are  harmonic  conjugates  with  regard  to  the  points  of  inter- 
section; hence  one  lies  within  the  other  without  the  conic,  and  all 
points  conjugate  to  a  point  within  a  conic  lie  without  it. 
_  Of  a  pobr-triangle  any  two  vertices  are  conjugate  poles,  any  two 
sides  conjugate  lines.  If,  thcrcf<MV.  one  side  cuts  a  conic,  then 
one  of  the  two  vertices  which  lie  on  this  side  is  within  and  the  other 
without  the  conic.  The  vertex  opposite  this  side  lies  also  without, 
for  it  b  the  pole  of  a  line  which  cuts  the  curve.  In  this  case  there- 
fore one  vertex  lies  within,  the  other  two  without.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  begin  with  a  side  which  does  not  cut  the  conic, 
then  its  pole  lies  within  and  the  other  vertices  without.    Hcnce^ 

Every  polar-triangle  has  one  and  only  one  vertex  within  the  conic. 

We  add,  without  a  proof,  the  theorem — 

The  four  points  in  which  a  conic  b  cut  by  two  conjugate  pobrs 
are  four  harmonic  points  in  the  conic. 

I  68.  If  iwo  conies  intersect  in  four  points  (they  cannot  have 
more  points  in  commoo,  f  53)»  there  cxbts  one  and  only  one 
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four-point  which  u  inicribed  in  both,  and  therefore  one  polar-triangle 
common  to  both. 

Tkeor€m. — ^Two  conic*  which  intersect  in  four  points  have  always 
one  and  only  one  common  polar-triangle;  and  reciprocally. 

Two  conies  which  have  four  common  tangents  nave  always  one 
and  only  one  common  polar-triangle. 

DlAMBTBRS  AND  AXES  OP  CONICS 


of. 

metrical  .     . 

or  the  polar  is  moved  to  infinity, — it  being  remembered  that  the 

harmonic  conjugate  to  a  point  at  infinity,  with  regard  to  two  points 

A,  B,  is  the  middle  point  of  the  segment  AB.    Tiie  roost  important 

properties  are  stated  in  the  following  theorems; — 

The  middle  points  of  ftaraUd  chords  of  a  conic  lis  in  a  /t«e— wi.  on 
tkePolar  to  Ike  point  at  infinity  on  the  parotid  chords. 
This  line  is  called  a  diameter. 
The  polar  of  every  point  at  infinity  is  a  diameter. 
The  tangents  at  the  end  points  ef  a' diameter  are  paraOd,  and  are 
paraUel  to  the  chords  bisected  hy  the  diameter. 

Ail  diameters  pass  through  a  common  pointy  the  pole  of  the  Kne  at 
infinity. 

All  diameters  of  a  parabola  are  parallel,  the  pole  to  the  line  at 
infinity  being  the  point  where  the  curve  touches  the  line  at  infinity. 
In  case  of  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  the  pole  to  the  line  at  infinity 
b  a  finite  point  called  the  centre  of  the  curve. 
A  centre  of  a  conic  bisects  every  chord  through  it. 
The  centre  of  an  ellipse  is  within  the  curve,  for  the  line  at  infinity 
does  not  cut  the  ellipse. 

The  untre  of  an  hyperbola  is  wOhoui  the  curve,  because  the  line  at 
infinity  cuts  the  curve.    Hence  also —    . 

From  the  centre  of  an  hyperbola  two  tangents  can  be  drawn  to  the 
curve  which  have  their  point  of  contact  at  infinity.  These  are  called 
AsymptoUs  (5  59). 

To  construct  a  diameter  of  a  come,  draw  two  parallel  chords  and 
join  their  middle  points. 

,   To  find  the  untre  of  a  conic,  draw  two  diameters;    their  inter- 
section will  be  the  centre. 

f  70.  Conjugate  Diameters. — A  polar-triangle  with  one  vertex  at 
the  centre  will  have  the  opposite  side  at  infinity.  The  other  t«-o 
sides  pass  through  the  centre,  and  are  called  conjugate  diameters, 
each  being  the  polar  of  the  point  at  infinity  on  the  other. 

Ojf  two  conjugate  diameters  each  bisects  the  chords  parallel  to  the 
other,  and  if  one  cuts  the  curve,  the  tangents  at  its  ends  are  paraUd  to 
the  other  diameter. 
Further — 

£ivry  paralldogram  inscribed  in  a  conic  has  its  sides  parotid  to 
two  conjugate  diameters;  and 

Bxry  paralldogram  circumscribed  about  a  conic  has  as  diagonals  two 
conjugate  diameters. 

This  will  be  seen  fav  considering  the  paFallelogram  in  the  first 
case  as  an  inscribed  four-point,  in  the  other  as  a  circumscribed 
four-side,  and  determining  in  each  case  the  corresponding  p^ar- 
triangle.    The  first  may  also  be  enunciated  thus — 

The  lines  which  join  any  point  on  an  ellipse  or  an  hyperbola  to  the 
ends  of  a  diameter  are  parotid  to  two  conjugate  diameters. 

§  71.  If  every  diameter  is  perpendicular  to  its  conjugate  the  conic  is 
a  circle. 

For  the  lines  which  join  the  ends  of  a  diameter  to  any  point  on 
the  curve  include  a  right  angle. 

A  conic  which  has  more  than  one  pair  of  conjugate  diameters  at  right 
aneies  to  each  other  is  a  circle. 

Let  AA'  and  BB'  (fig.  24)  be  one  pair  <^  conjugate  diameters  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  CC  and  UD'  a  second  pair.    If  we  draw 

through  the  end  point  A  of.  one 
diameter  a  chord  AP  parallel  to 
DD',  and  join  P  to  A',  then  PA  and 
PA'  are.  according  to  §  70,  parallel  to 
two  conjugate  diameters.  But  PA  is 
parallel  to  DD',  hence  PA'  is  parallel 
to  CC,  and  therefore  PA  and  PA' 
are  perpendicular.  If  we  further 
draw  the  tangents  to  the  conic  at  A 
and  A',  these  will  be  perpendicular 
to  AA'.  they  being  parallel  to  the 
conjugate  diameter  BB'.  We  know 
thus  nve  points  on  the  conic,  viz.  the 
points  A  and  A'  with  their  tangents, 
and  the  point  P.  Through  these  a 
circle  may  be  drawn  having  AA'  as 
diameter;  and  as  through  five  points 
one  conic  only  can  be  drawn,  this  circle  must  coincide  with  the 
given  conic. 

§  72.  Axes. — Conjugate  diameters  perpendicular  to  each  other 
are  called  axes,  and  the  points  where  they  cut  the  curve  vertices 
of  the  conic 

In  a  circle  every  diameter  is  an  axis,  every  point  on  it  is  a  vertex; 
and  any  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other  may  be  taken  as  a 
pair  of  axes  of  any  circle  which  has  its  centre  at  their  intersection. 


Fic.  24. 


If  we  describe  on  a  diameter  AB  of  an  dlipse  or  hyperbola  a  cnde 
concentric  to  the  conic,  it  will  cut  the  latter  in  A  and  B  (fig.  25). 
Each  of  the  semidrdes  in  which  it  l£  divided  by  AB  will  be  partly 
within,  partly  without  the  curve,  and  most  cut  the  latter  thovfore 
again  in  a  point.  The  drde  and  the  oooic  have  thus  four  points 
A.  B,  C,  D,  and  therefore 
one  polar-trianale,  in  com- 
mon  (§68).  Of  this  the 
centre  b  one  vertex,  for 
the  line  at  infinity  b  the 
polar  to  this  point,  both 
with  regard  to  the  circle 
and  the  other  conic.  The 
other  two  sides  are  con- 
jugate  diameten  of  both, 
hence  perpendicular  to 
each  other.     Thb  eivet — 

An  ellipse  as  weU  as  an 
hyperbola  has  one  pair  of 
axes. 

This  reasoning  shows  at 
the  same  time  how  to  eon- 
struct  the  axis  of  am  ellipse 
or  eX  an  hyperbola. 

A  parabola  has  one  axis, 
if  we  define  an  axb  as  a  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  diords 
which  it  bisects.  It  b  easily  ooostnicted.  The  line  which  btaects 
any  two  parallel  chords  b  a  diameter.  Chords  perpemficular  to  it 
will  be  bisected  by  a  parallel  diameter,  and  thi«  b  the  axis. 

§  7«.  The  first  part  of  tfie  right-hand  theorem  in  (64  may  be 
stated  thus:  any  two  conjugate  lines  through  a  point  P  witbour  a 
conic  are  harmonic  conjugates  with  regard  to  the  two  tanfeots 
that  nay  be  drswn  from  P  to  the  conic. 

If  we  uke  instead  of  P  the  centre  C  of  an  hyperbola,  then  the 
conjugate  lines  become  conjugate  diameters,  ajad  the  tangents 
asymptotes.    Hence — 

Any  two  conjugate  diameters  of  am  hyperbola  are  harmumk  emsjugaies 
with  regard  to  the  asymptotes. 

As  the  axes  are  conjugate  diameters  at  right  angles  to 
it  follows  (1 23)— 

The  axes  of  an  hyperbola  bised  the  angUs  between  the  asymptotes. 

Let  O  be  the  centre  of  the  hyperbola  (fig.  26).  t  any  secant  which 
cuts  the  hyperbola  *in  C.D  and  the  asymptotes  in  E,F,  then  the 
line  OM  which  bisects  the  chord  CD  is  a  diameter  conjugate  to  the 
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Fig.  afi. 

diameter  OK  which  b  paraUel  to  the  ncant  t,  so  that  OK  and  OM 
are  harmonic  with  regard  to  the  as]|rmptotes.  The  point  M  there- 
fore bisects  EF.  But  by  construction.  M  bisects  CD.  It  fallows 
that  DF-EC,  and  ED-CF;  or 

On  any  secant  of  an  hyperbola  the  segments  between  the  cmne  amd  tke 
asymptotes  are  equal. 

If  the  chord  is  changed  into  a  tangent,  this  give»— 

The  utment  between  the  asymUotes  on  any  tangad  to  an  hyperbola 
fs  bisected  by  the  point  ofcontaeC 

The  first  part  allows  a  simple  solution  of  the  problem  to  find  -any 
number  of  points  on  an  hyperbola,  of  which  the  asymptotes  and  one 
point  are  given.  Thb  is  equivalent  to  three  points  and  the  taEtgcats 
at  two  of  them.    This  constmaion  requires  measurement. 

i  74.  For  the  parabola,  too,  follow  some  metrical  properties.  A 
diameter  PM  (fig.  37)  bisects  every  chord  conjugate  to  it.  and  the 
pole  P  of  such  a  chord  BC  lies  on  the  dumeter.  But  a  (fiaaaeter  cute 
the  parabola  once  at  infinity.    Hence —      ^ 

The  segment.  PM  which  Joins  the  middle  pmnt  Mofa  derd  of  a  para- 
bola to  the  pole  P  of  the  chord  is  bisecUd  by  the  parabola  at  A. 

i  75.  Two  asymptotes  and  any  two  tangents  to  an  hyperbola 
may  be  -considered  as  a  quadruatenl  drctinacribed  aJooat  the 


which  have  Ih*abovft 


which,  utordlnt  to  |  t$,  cquiU  (AB,  DD);  i 
(AB,  CD)-(AB,  IXD}. 

Thii  nquiro  llwt  C  and  D'  coincide. 

1 37.  Two  projective  rowi  oa  ihi  iinie  hMM.  t 
pn^aty,  lh«t  10  eveiy  point,  wb«._^  .- 

We  meniioa,  but  without  pntvin^i  if,  llut  1 


poiatA.  Tbnept^niBLrCHid  tDbccoiijuBaLe»oribetler,D( 
it  tcnDBd  the  "  nutc  "  of  the  Dthcr. 

From  Ibe  deliniijDii,  ■OArdinc  to  which  an  iavolutioH  1 
nmsidFr«]  u  mtda  up  oi  two  projective  rowe»  follow  at  o 
foliawinc  Lmponaat  prowrtiti: 

I.  The  cnB-ntki  o(  lour  poinu  eqiuk  that  o[  the  I«u  CO 


or  "  douUe  point  ^of  the  iiivolutiaa.  we  may  ny 

hypa^oUc.  pvaboljc  or  elliptic  iavcjutioo  11  54)- 

].  In  a  hyperbolic  involution  any  two  conjUKnii  powo  niv 
hamuflie  coniutitee  with  regard  to  the  two  [od. 

Far  if  A,  A*^  twocDBJiicate  pointt,  Fi,  Fi  the  two  lod,  then  to  Iht 
pointi  Fi,  Fb  A.  A'  in  the  one  row  corrcipond  the  p»ntt  Fi,  Fi,  A',  A 
in  ihc  other,  ach  lociu  corropondini  to  itidf.  Kena  (F,Fb  AA')  - 
(F  J|,A'A>— that  it,  we  may  inietdisnge  ibc  two  painu  AA'  without 
■lleniif  the  value  d  the  cnii».ratio,  which  ii  the  chuacuiiitic 

4.  The  punt  conjuiate  to  the  point  at  Infinity  u  caDed  Ihe 
"  cxnlie  "  of  the  involution.  Eipy  involution  hu  a  antir.  unleu 
the  point  at  inEaitir  be  •  [ocui.  In  which  am  wc  may  ay  that 

In  aa  hyperbolic  involutisa  the  ccDtn  b  the  nlddlc  point  between 

S-  The  product  ct  the  diitancee  t4  t*o  conju^tf  pnnlt  A,  A' 
[mntheccnlteOiacoaMant;  OA.OA'-r. 

For  let  A,  A'  and  B.  B'  be  two  pain  ol  tmingala  pciala,  O  the 
ceatrCt  I  tbe  pcant  at  infinity,  then 

tAB,0!)-CA'B',10), 
"  OA.OA'-OB.OB'. 

In  order  10  detemin  Ihe  dinucea  o(  the  lod  Iroo  the  centre, 
w«  write  F  for  A  and  A'  and  ict 

OP-ci  OF-*Vcr 
Hm»  If  e  h  ;»tive  OF  ■•  teal,  and  hu  two  valuai.  equal  and 
The  involution  ia  hyperbolir^ 
OF  70.  and  the  two  foci  both  coincide  with  the  centre.  , 


in  hypettolic  involution,  OA .  OA'  -ft 
1  pnraboHc  involution  "'  "•'  — 
IB  ^pdc  Involution, 


[Bte  pointt  A,  A' id 


ig  partly  wiibiD 
of  an  hypcTi»lic 


M  By  two  pain  o(  «*ji«ale  pplntt. 
U)  Bynneiwi  of  coniucatepoinliaBi 
^)  Bytheinfodi 
l)  By  one  (ocua  and  one  pair  o[  e«ai<i( 
(t)  By  one  loou  and  the  centre. 
7.  The  condition  thai  A.  B,  C  md  A'.  B", 

or  AB,CA'  -S'B'.C'Al, 

or  (AB,C'a')-(A'B'.CAJ, 

tot  each  cipraM*  that  in  the  1*0  proleclive  ro 


ISO  coajuKUc  dtmEnu  my  be 
9,  C,  at  ciiiilii(itc  puiau  tit 


AB'.BC'.CA'    AB'.BC.C'A'    AB.B'C'.CA'    AB.B'C.C'A' 
A'B ,  B'C .  C'A  "  A'B .  B'C.  C  A  "  A'B'.  K  L  C'A  "  JPB'.  BCXA ' 

TbcM  RtalfOAs  reulily  foUoir  by  workuic  out  Ibe  nlitioiift  [ 

I  iS.  /hhJIiMm  1/  a  gminaiflt.—Tlu  n 

CaK.6£,D\  (St.  31)  be  Ihe  four-pcUil.  I[  i»  ^de 
the  line  p  in  Ihe  paD»  A,  A',  B.  B'.  CTC',  if  fuKher.  C, 
line  AiB,  in  Ci.  and  U  we  pniecl  [he  row  AiB.CC  U  I 
D,  (lid  om  Emm  C  we  tet  (A'B-,  C'Cl  -  (BA.  CQ. 

■ 'nob,,  in  tlie  lea  cma-nlia  [be  letlen  ' "■ 

-(Xb,  CC).    Hen«  Vy  I  77  (7)  II 


to  coaMfiict.  by  AJd  of  the 
-..-^.»*^w- w«»f,*HOHHi.viuuuB  »  erUch  Cwo  ptiji  of  Giuij ugeta 
poiat*  (R  tiveo,  to  My  point  iti  conhiate. 

1 79.  PtacOl  k  /ngbiW— Tht^eocy  of  involulian  miy  ■[  once 
beencndffl  frOB  tbc  nnrio  tbe  Hit  lad  ibeuial  pencil — vii.  ve  Hy 
tlwt  then  b  Ha  involutian  in  m  fiat  or  ia  u  uiil  pendl  il  any  lini 
cutilhe ptncU in u  byoUitioii  ol piriMi.   An mviilu[iiiii  in ■  pencil 

Jsal  rayi  (double  Una)  or  fi^wu,  bu[  iii:tlLini  cDTTequadinc  [0  ■ 

alutlon  ia  e  fle(  pencil  oonUbii  Alvaya  one,  and  in  ^enerfl 


onlyo. 


■ponding  Hght  nnglei  (1 40), 

one  (Hlr  of  eonlugete  t^oei  at  riglit  anjila  (o  one  unotho'- 

Ai  a  nik,  Ibete  eiiAi  but  one  lair  of  cocjunte  lino  or  pi 
at  HbHi  inelet  lo  each  other.    But  il  ii  pouible  tha[  [here 

volution  In  a  ftat  pencil,  id  wluch  every  rw  a  perpendicular  t 
coniuaaie  ray,  ia  Hid  to  Ik  circKlsr.    That  au^  Invohitici 

ia  perpendicular 


coincidn  with  clie  ny  perpendicular  10  it. 

)ao.  Enrj  laiptitQl  OKliiliai  Ua  nm  lu}'  {«  «nT 
uclan  (tr  a  araUar  imelnfisiL 

In  an  etUpcical  Involulion  any  two  temienli  AA'  ai 
partly  within  and  parlljr  wiiliout  eacli  other  tig.  31). 


he  circle  (brou^  CEE'.   lliii ' 


baaelathetequiiedu^lCforOC.OC'-OA.OA'.  But  EC  ai 
EC'  are  at  ritlit  aniKT  Hence  Ibe  iavolutioo  wUdi  k  oUain 
by  joiaioff  E  or  E'  id  the  pointa 
In  Ihe  given  involutkon  la  cir- 
cular. Thia  may  alio  be  «' 
preieed  thui: 

Ettry  MpUal  inKlmUn  iat 
Uh  ptopBti  Hal  Hurt  an  tiea 
itiniU  fouili  in  Ot  ftam /ram 
lehich  nwj  tme  anjutaU  paimit 

"jUlbe  Hme'liine  the^'low- 
ina  pntljieni  ham  been  lolved: 


aO  fatHlmA  »  fiat  p^; 
iKtwK  ■/  tanjuffita  Uaat  m  at 

We  Drove  the  firat  pan  onl _ 

iple  pointa,  aay  by  A.  A'  and  B,  B'  (fif.  JJ).   I 


nieel  in  p.  ,  IE  w. 

involDiioB  Id  any 
'pODit  on  Ibe  conies 

w"  Vm^b  two 
wolceiive  peocila. 

Iheae  peodla.  ■■> 
that  the  pendU 
A(A'BBT  and 
A'lAB'B)  are  pro- 


e  cor-  Fic  M- 

ue,  of  which  two  pointa  are  found  by  joining  AB'  le 


Ld  coailnjct  to  an^  .other  point  C  od  Ibe  CDoic  the  coneepandini 

theory  of  pole  and  polar  tlut  the  line  CC'  paaiea  thrDuth  P.  The 
point  of  concDiTcnn  it  ailed  Ibe  "pole  ot  iha  lavoluticn."  and 
Ihc  Une,  of^^colUoority  oE  the  oieeta  i>  called  the  "  uia  of  tbe 


I  tl.  The  polan,  with  1 

uTi.  >"i?nrthr« 

■l  cui.  p,  then  A  and  A^ 
\'  a  point  in  the  lir*t  ro 


■ea  through  A — thai  ia 


w«tonD 

hebajeof 


idfaB^il 


"■■^r'jKMij; 


il  tanOalu.  On  Im  fad 
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If,  00  the  other  hand,  we  take  a  potat  P  tn  the  pbne  of  a  conic. 
««  set  to  each  line  a  tbroogh  P  one  conju^te  linie  which  Joins  P 
to  the  pole  of  a.  These  pain  of  comiigate  lines  through  P  form  an 
involutjon  in  the  pencil  at  P.  The  local  nys  of  thia  involucion  are 
the  tangents  drawn  from  P  to  the  conic  This  gives  the  themem 
reciprocal  to  the  last,  vis.* — 

A  comic  dctenmkies  »•  tmry  peneU  in  4ls  plane  an  msofiiltoii,  ct^ro' 
Mpeniing  Inus  tcing  eonjn^gaU  Unas  vM  regard  ta  tk$  comic 

IS  Ike  foaU  is  wilkoui  the  cmmc  Ike  Huoltaien  is  hyperbolic^  the 
tanMuts  from  Ikf  points  betng  ike  focal  rays, 

if  tke  point  Uesontke  conic  Hie  involtUion  is  paraboKc,  tke  tangent 
at  tke  fotM  cvimfiii|  for  coincident  foe^  rays. 

If  tke  point  is  wiAin  tke  conic  toe  ineeintion  is  ttUpHc,  fasMif  no 
focal  rats. 

It  wul  farther  be  seen  that  the  bvolution  determined  by  a  conic 
on  any  line  ^  is  a  section  of  the  inlK>lution,  which  b  determined  by 
the  conic  at  the  pole  P  of  ^. 

\  83.  Foci.— The  centre  of  a  pencil  fai  which  the  oonic  determines 
a  circular  involution  is  called  a  *'  focus  "  of  the  conic 

In  other  weeds,  a  focus  is  such  a  point  that  every  line  through  it  b 
perpendicular  to  its  conjugate  line.  The  polar  to  a  focus  U  caUed  a 
directrix  of  the  conic 

From  die  definition  it  follows  that  eeery  focns  Ues  on  an  axis,  for 
the  line  joining  a  focus  to  the  centre  of  the  conic  b  a  diameter  to 
Which  the  con]a|;ate  lines  are  perpendicular:  and  CMry  line  joining 
two  fed  is  an  axu.  for  the  perpendiculare  to  tnb  line  through  the  foa 
are  conjugate  to  it.  These  conjunte  lines  pass  through  the  pde  of 
the  line,  the  pole  lies  thAvfore  at  infinity,  and  the  line  is  a  diameter, 
hence  by  the  last  property  an  axis. 

It  follows  that  all  foci  lie  on  one  d*b,  for  no  line  joining  a  point 
in  one  axb  to  a  point  in  the  other  can  be  an  aids^ 

As  die  conk  determines  in  the  pencil  which  has  its  centre  at  a  focus 
a  circular  involution,  no  tanaents  can  be  drawn  from  the  focus  to 
the  conic  HtacaeackfocnsUeswidtinaeonic;  and  a  directrix  does 
not  cnt  tke  comic. 

Further  properties  are  found  by  the  following  considerations: 

i  &A.  Through  a  point  P  one  fine  p  can  be  drawn,  which  is  with 
rcnnd  to  a  given  conic  conjugate  to  a  given  line  o,  viz.  that  line 
which  joins  the  point  P  to  the  pole  of  the  une  q.  If  the  line  a  b  made 
to  describe  a  pencil  about  a  point  Q,  then  the  line  ^  will  describe  a 
pendl  about  P.  These  two  pencib  will  be  projective,  for  the  line 
p  passes  through  the  pole  of  q,  and  whilst  q  describes  the  pencil  Q, 
Its  pde  deacribfes  a  projective  row,  and  this  row  b  pcrqxctive  to 
the  pencil  P. 

We  now  take  the  point  P  on  an  axb  of  the  conic,  draw  any  line 
p  through  it,  and  from  thepde  of  p  draw  a  perpendicular  q  to  p. 
Let  q  cut  the  axb  in  Q.  Tnen,  in  the  pendis  of  conjugate  lines, 
whicn  have  their  centres  at  P  and  Q.  the  lines  p  and  q  are  conjugate 
lines  at  right  ani^les  to  one  another.  Besides*  to  the  axb  as  a  ray 
in  dther  pendl  will  correspond  in  the  other  the  perpendicular  to  the 
axb  (1 73).  The  cotut  generated  by  the  intersection  of  corresponding 
lines  in  the  two  pencib  b  therefore  the  circle  on  PQ  as  dimeter, 
so  Ikai  eoery  !«■«  in  F  is  perpendicniar  to  its  corresponding  Una 
inO, 

1V>  every  point  P  on  an  axb  of  a  code  corresponds  thus  a  point 
Q,  such  that  conjogate  lines  through  P  and  Q  are  perpendicular. 

We  shall  show  that  these  point-pairs  F,  Q  form  an  imolnlian. 
To  do  thb  let  us  move  P  along  the  axb,  and  with  it  the  line  p, 
keeping  the  btter  parallel  to  itself. .  Then  P  describes  a  row,  p  a 
perspective  pencil  (of  paralleb),  and  the  pole  of  ^  a  projective  row. 
At  tne  same  time  the  line  9  describes  a  penal  of  parallels  perpendicular 
to  p.  and  perspective  to  tne  row  formed  by  the  pole  o(  p.  The  point 
Q,  therefore,  wheiee  cuts  the  axis,  descrioes  a  row  projective  to  the 
row  of  pointt  P.  tne  two  pointt  P  aud  Q  describe  tnits  two  pro- 
jective rows  on  the  axb;  and  not  only  does  P  as  a  point  in  the  first 
row  correspond  to  Q,  biit  also  Q  as  a  point  in  the  first  correqionds 
to  P.  The  two  rows  therefore  form  an  involution.  Tke  centre  of 
tkis  inidntion,  it  is  easily  seen,  is  the  centre  of  the  conic. 

A  focns  of  tkis  inoolniion  kas  tke  property  that  any  two  comfngale 
Unes  Ikronghit  are  perpendicniar;  hence,  U  u  a  focns  la  Ute  comic 

Such  involution  exists  on  each  axis.  But  only  one  of  these  can 
have  foci,  becauseall  fod  lie  on  the  same  axis.  The  involution  on 
one  of  the  axes  b  elliptic,  and  appean  (§  80)  therefore  as  the  section 
of  two  dreular  involutions  in  two  pencils  whose  centres  lb  in  the 
othier  aids.  TheBe  centres  are  fod,  hence  the  one  axis  contains  two 
fod.  the  other  axisjione:  or  eoery  central  conic  has  imo  fod  wkick  lie 
on  one  axis  equidistant  from  tke  centre. 

The  axb  which  contahis  the  fod  b  called  the  principal  axis;  in 
case  of  an  hyperMa  it  b  the  axb  which  cuta  the  curve,  because  the 
fod  Ue  within  the  conic 

In  case  of  the  parabob  there  b  but  one  axis.  The  involution 
on  thb  axb  has  its  centre  at  infinity.  One  focus  b  therefore  at 
infinity,  the  one  focua  only  b  finite.  A  parakda  has  only  one 
focus.  ^^^ 

18$.  If  throttrt  any'point  P  (fig.  m)  on  a  oonic  the  tangent  PT 
ana  the  normal  PN  {tjo.  the  perpnamcular  to  the  tangent  throu|Eh 
the  point  of  contact)  be  drawn,  these  will  be  conjugate  fines  with 
regard  to  the  conk,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    They  will  I 
therefore  cut  the  principal  asds  in  two  points,  which  are  conjugate  \ 
ia  the  invohitioo  consideffed  in  f  84;    benoe  they  «re  hannonic 


conln^tes  with  regard  to  the  fod.   If  therefore  the  two  fod  Fi  and 
Ft  be  joined  to  P,  these  lines  will  be  harmonk  with  regard  to  the 


Fte.34. 

and  normaL    As  the  Utter  are  perpendicular,  they  will 
bisect  the  angles  between  the  other  pair.    Hence — 

The  Unes  joining  any  point  on  a  conic  to  Uie  tun  foa  are  equally 
incUned  to  the  tangnit  ana  normal  at  that  point. 

In  case  of  the  paraboU  thb  becomes — 

The  line  joining  any  point  on  a  parabola  to  tke  focns  and  tke  diameler 
thr^u^  tke  point,  are  equally  isuUned  to  tke  tangent  and  normal  at 
that  point. 

From  the  drfinirion  of  a  focus  it  lollows  that — 

The  segeient  ef  a  tangent  between  the  directrix  and  the  point  of 
contaa  is  seen  from  tke  focus  belonging  to  tke  directrix  under  a  riiht 
an^,  because  the  lines  joining  the  focus  to  the  ends  of  tab 
segment  are  ocmjufate  wuh  r^ard  to  die  conk,  and  therefore 
perpendicular. 

With  equal  ease  the  following  theorem -b  proved: 

Tke  two  Unes  wkick  Join  the  points  of  contact  of  two  langfuts  each 
to  one  focus,  but  not  both  to  tke  same,  are  seen  from  Ike  intersection  of 
Ae  langeiUs  under  equal  andec 

186.  (Xher  focal  properties  of  a  coi^  are  obtained  by  the  folkwing 
considerations: 

Let  F  (fig.  35)  be  a  focus  to  a  oonic/the  corresponding  directrix. 
A  and  B  the  points  of  contact  of  two  tangents  meeting  at  T,  and  P 
the  point  where  the 
line  AB  cuts  the  direc- 
trix. Then  TF  will  be 
the  polar  of  P  (because 
polan  of  F  and  T  meet 
at  P).  Hence  TF  and 
PF  are  conjugate  lines 
through  a  focus,  and 
therefore  perpendkubr. 
They  are  further  bar- 
monic  conjugates  with 
regard  to  FA  and  FB 
(11  6a  and  13),  so  that 
they  Disect .  the  angles 
formed  by  these  lines. 
This  by  the  way 
proves- 


v^PV      ^^W^Bw     "^      w9wn9w  w^^k^wV^w 

of  two  langfuts  to  a  conic 
and  tkeir  points  ef  con- 
tad  are  seen  from  a  focus 
under  equal  angfes. 

If  we  next  draw 
throorii  A  and  B  lines 
parallel  to  TF.  then  the 
pointa  At,  B|  where 
these  cnt  the  directrix 
will  be  harmonk  oonju-  / 
gates  with  regard  to  P 
and  the  point  where  FT 
cuts  the  directrix.  The 
lines  FT  and  FP  bisect 
therefore  also  the  an|les 
between  FAi  and  FBi. 
From  thb  it  follows 
easily  that  the  triangles 
FAAi    and    FBBi    are 


^ 
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equiangular,  and  therefore  amilar,  so  that  FA  :  AAi  «FB  :  BBi. 

The  trianglea  AAiAt  and  BBiBt  formed  by  drawing  perpendiculare 
from  A  and  B  to  the  directrix  are  also  simibr,  so  that  AAi  :  AAi 
«BB| :  BBt.  This,  combined  with  the  above  proportion,  gives 
FA  :  AA««FB  :  BBt.    Henoe  the  theorem: 

The  ratio  of  the  distances  ef  any  point  on  a  came  from  a  focus  and 
Ike  corresponding  directrix  is  conskmt. 

To  determine  thb  ratio  we  consider  iu  value  for  a  vertex  on  the 
priadpal  axis.  In  an  ellipse  the  focus  lies  between  the  two  vertices 
on  this  axis,  hence  the  focus  is  nearer  to  a  vertex  than  to  the  corre- 
sponding directrix.    Similariy,  in  an  hyperbola  a  vertex  b  nearer 
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to  the  directrix  than  to  |he  focuai  la  A  parabola  the  vertex  lies 
halfway  betweea  directrix  and  focuB. 

It  fcdlows  in  an  ellipw  the  ratio  between  the  distance  d  a  point 
from  the  focus  to  that  from  the  directrix  i«  leas  than  unity,  in  the 
parabola  it  equals  niuty,  and  in  the  hypettob  it  it  greater  than 
unity. 

It  is  here  tbe  rame  which  focus  we  take,  because  the  two  foci 
lie  symmetrical  to  the  ax»  of  the  conic  If  now  P  u  any  point  on 
the  conic  having  the  distances  ri  and  ft  from  the  foci  and  the  distances 
di  and  d§  from  the  corresponding  directrices,  then  rjdi'mnjdf$, 

where  e  b  constant.   Hence  also ^^^«"S. 

In  the  ellipse,  which  lies  between  the  directrices,  Ji+ii  is  constant, 
therefore  also  fi+ft.  In  the  hyperbola  on  the  other  hand  di-dt  is 
constant,  equal  to  tha  distance  between  the  directrices,  thonefore 
in  this  case  h-ft  isconstant. 

If  we  can  the  distances  of  a  point  on  a  oooic  from  the  focus  its 
focal  distances  we  have  the  theorem : 

^In  an  dlipse  the  ram  ef  Ike  focal  diUances  is  conslata;  ami  im  an 
hyperbola  the  iiffereme  1^ the  focal  distances  is  constanL 

Ajkif  constant  sum  or  difference  equals  in  both  cases  the  len^  of 
Ike  pnnc^ipal  axis. 

Pencil  or  Comes 

,  \  87.  Throu^  four  points  A.  B,  C,  D  in  a  plane,  of  which  no  three 
lie  m  a  line,  an  infinite  number  of  conies  may  be  drawn,  vii.  through 
these  four  pointa  and  any  fifth  one  single  conic  This  mtem  of 
conies  is  called  a  pencil  of  conies.  Similarly,  all  conies  touching  four 
fixed  lines  form  a  system  such  that  any  fifth  tangent  detennines  one 
and  o^  one  conic   We  have  here  the  theorems: 

The  pain  of  pointa  in  which  The  pain  of  tangents  which 
any  line'is.cut  py  a  system  of  can  be  drawn  from  a  point  to 
conies  thraugh  four  fixed  pointa  a  system  of  conies  touching  four 
are  in  involution.  fixed  lines  are  in  involution. 

We  prove  the  first  theorem  only.  Let  ABCD  (fig.  36)  be  the 
four-poiot,  then  any  line  I  will  cut  two  opposite  sides  AQ  BO  in 
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tha  pointa  E,  E'.  the  pair  AD,  BC  in  pointa  F,  F',  and  any  cc 
of  the  system  in  M,  N.  and  we  have  AfCD,  MN)-iB(CD,  MN) 
If  we  cut  these  pencils  by  <  we  get 


conic 


or 


(EF,MN)-(F'E'.MN) 
(EF,MN)-(E'F'.NM). 


four-pant  ABCD.   This  involution  is  mdependent  of  the  particular* 
conic  chosen. 

188.  There  follow  several  important  theorems: 

Tkrouihfomr  points  two,  one,  or  no  comes  may  he  drawn  which  touch 
any  given  line,  according  as  the  involniion  determined  hy  the  gieen 
four-point  on  the  line  has  real,  coincident  or  imaginary  foa. 

Two,  one,  or  no  conies  may  be  drown  tpMcA  touch  four  men  lines 
and  pass  through  a  gioen  point,  according  as  the  tHvoluHon  determi$Ud 
by  tke  given  fouT'sQe  at  the  point  has  real,  coincident  or  imaginary 
focal  rays. 

For  the  conic  through  four  pointa  which  toudies  a  given  line  haa 
its  point  of  contact  at  a  focus  of  the  involution  determined  by  the 
four-point  on  the  line. 

As  a  special  case  we  get,  by  taking  the  line  at  infinity: 

Through  four  points  of  which  none  is  at  infinity  Mher  two  or  no 
'Parabolas  may  be  drawn, 

Thr  problem  of  drawing  a  conic  through  four  pcnnta  and  touching 
te  given  line  is  solved  by  determining  the  pointa  of  contact  on  the 
line,  that  is,  by  determining  the  fed  of  the  involution  in  which  the 
line  cuts  the  sides  of  the  Tour-point.  The  corresponding  temark 
holds  for  the  problem  of  drawing  the  conies  t^iich  touch  tour  lines 
and  pass  through  a  given  poinU. 


RULBD  OUADUC  SUKPACBS 

I  89.  We  have  considered  hitherto  projective  rows  which  lie  in 
the  same  plane,  in  which  case  lines  joining  corresponding  pointa 
envetop  a  conic  We  shall  now  coasider  projective  rows  whose 
bases  do  not  meet.  In  this  case,  oorresoonding  pointa  will  be  joined 
by  lines  which  do  not  lie  in  a  plane  out  on  some  surface,  which 
like  every  surface  generated  by  unes  b  caUed  a  ruled  surface.  This 
surface  cleariy  contains  the  bases  of  the  two  rown 

If  the  pointa  in  either  row  be  jdned  to  the  bawe  of  the  other, 
obtain  two  axial  pencUs  which  are  also  projective,  those 


being  correspoodifw  whkh  pass  through  corresponding  points  In  the 
given  rows.  If  A',  A  be  two  corre^xMding  points,  c,  ^  the  planes  io 
the  axial  peadb  passing  through  them,  then  AA'  will  be  the  line 
of  intersection  of  the  corre^onding  pUnes  s,  a'  and  also  the  line 
joining  corresponding  pointa  m  the  rows. 

If  we  cut  the  whole  figure  by  a  plane  this  will  cut  the  asdal  pencils 
in  two  projective  flat  pencils,  and  the  curve  of  the  second  order 
generated  by  these  will  be  the  curve  in  which  the  {rfane  cuta  tbe 
surface.    Henoe 

The  locus  of  lines  foisting  corresponding  points  t*  two  projulim 
rows  which  do  not  lie  tn  the  same  piano  is  a  smrface  which  eontams  the 
bases  of  the  rows,  and  which  can  also  be  generated  by  the  Unes  of  itUer" 
section  of  corresponding  planes  in  two  proiectioe  oxm/  pencSs.  This 
surfau  u  cut  by  eoery  plane  in  a  curse  of  the  second  order,  hence  either 
in  a  conic  or  in  a  line-pair.  No  line  wMcA  does  not  He  altogether  mi 
the  surface  can  have  more  than  two  points  in  common  with  the  stuface, 
which  is  therefore  said  ta  be  (^  the  second  order  or  is  called  a  ruled 
qmdric  surfau. 

That  no  tine  whidi  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  can  cut  the  soffaoe 
in  more  than  two  pointa  is  seen  at  once  if  a  |>lane  be  drawn  through 
the  Une,  for  this  will  cut  the  surface  in  a  conic  It  follows  also  that 
a  line  whidi  contains  more  than  two  pointa  of  the  surface  lies  alto> 
gether  on  the  surface. 

I  j^  Through  any  point  in  space  one  line  can  always  be  drawn 
cuttmg  two  given  lines  which  do  not  themsdves  meet. 

If  therefore  three  lines  in  ^ce  be  given  of  which  no  two  meet, 
then  through  every  point  in  either  one  line  may  be  drawn  cutting 
the  other  two. 

If  a  Une  mooes  so  that  it  always  cuts  three  gioen  lisus  sf  whidt  no 
lofo  meet,  then  it  generates  o  ruleaouadric  surface, 

Leta,fr,ebethegivenlines,ancfp,ff,r . . .  lines  cutting  them  in  the 
pointa  A,  A',  A'...;  B,B',B'...;  C,C',C'...respcctivelT:  then 
the  planes  through  a  containing  p,  q,  r,  and  the  phuies  through  h  oon- 
taining  the  same  lines,  may  be  taken  as  corresponding  planes  in  two 
axial  pencils  whkh  are  projective,  because  both  pencils  cut  the  Cne 
c  in  the  same  row,  C,  C  ,  C*  . . .;  the  surface  can  therefore  bejgener* 
ated  by  projective  axial  pencils. 

Of  tne  lines  p,q,r ...  no  two  can  meet,  for  othenrise  the  fines 
a,  b,  c  which  cut  tlwm  would  also  lie  in  their  plane.  There  is  a  single 
infinite  number  of  them,  for  one  passes  through  each  pdnt  of  a. 
These  tines  are  said  to  form  a  fit  of  hnes  on  the  surface. 

If  now  three  of  the  lines  p,q,rbt  taken,  then  every  fine  d  cnttina 
them  will  have  three  pointa  m  common  with  the  surface,  and  wiu 
therefore  lie  akogether  on  it.  This  gives  rise  to  a  second  set  of  lines 
on  the  surface.  From  what  has  been  said  the  theorem  foUows: 

A  ruled  quadnc  surface  contains  two  sets  of  straight  Unes.  Bewy 
line  ofonesa  cuts  ooery  Une  of  the  others  but  no  twoUnes  ef&e  eaaee 

Any  two  Unes  of  the  same  td  may  be  tahen  as  bases  of  two  ptoJeUhm 
rows,  or  ^  two  prcjectioe  pencils  which  generate  the  surface.  They  are 
cut  by  the  Unes  of  the  other  set  in  two  Projective  rows. 

The  plane  at  infinity  like  every  other  plane  cuta  the  surface  either 
in  a  conic  proper  or  m  a  line-pair.  In  the  fint  case  the  surface  is 
called  an  ayperboUrid  of  one  sheet,  in  the  second  an  HyperbeUc 
Paraboloid. 

The  latter  may  be  generated  by  a  line  cutting  thre6  lines  of  s^idi 
one  lies  at  infinity,  that  is,  cutting  two  lines  and  remaining  paraDd 
to  a  given  plane. 

QUADUC  SURTACBS 

1 01.  The  oonics,  the  cones  of  the  second  order,  and  tlie  ruled 
quadric  surfaces  complete  the  figures  which  can  be  gciieiated  by 
projective  rows  or  flat  and  axial  pencils,  that  is.  by  those  aggrr> 
gates  of  elementa  which  are  of  one  dimension  ({§  5,  6).  We  anaU 
now  consider  the  simpler  figures  which  are  generated Inr  aggregates  of 
two  dimensions.  The  ^ace  ^t  our  disposal  will  not,  however,  allow 
us  to  do  more  than  indicate  a  few  of  tne  results. 

1 9a.  We  estabUsh  a  correspondence  between  the  lines  and  planes 
in  pencils  in  space,  or  redprocaliy  between  the  pointa  and  lines  in 
two  or  more  planes,  but  consider  principally  pencils. 

In  two  pencils  we  may  either  make  pbnes  correspond  to  planes 
and  lines  to  lines,  or  dse  planes  to  tines  and  Unes  to  planes.  If 
hereby  the  condition  be  satisfied  that  to  a  flat,  or  axial,  peadi 
corresponds  in  the  first  case  a  projective  flat,  or  axial,  pencil,  and  in 
the  second  a  projective  axial,  or  flat,  pendl,  the  pencils  are  said  to  be 
prqiecUee  in  the  first  case  and  redproeal  in  the  second. 

For  instance,  two  pencils  whKh  join  two  pointa  S|  and  Si  to  the 
different  pomta  and  Unes  in  a  given  plane  v  are  projective  (and 
in  perqwctive  portion),  U  dnaa  lines  aad  planes  be  ^-* 
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oorrespotidiiw  which  meet  the  plane  w  in  the  same  point  or  in  the 
•ame  line.  In  thi«  caw  every  plane  through  both  centres  St  and  Sj 
of  the  two  pencils  will  correspond  to  itsdf.  If  these  pencils  are 
brought  into  any  other  position  they  will  be  projective  (but  not 
perspective). 

rJw  corresfoHdtnce  hetwten  two  firo^ecHot  ptiteUs  it  ntnqudy 
dettrmined.  if  to  four  rays  (or  planes)  %n  the  one  the  corresponding 
rays  {or  planes)  tn  the  other  are  ftsm,  prooided  that  no  three  rays  0/ 
either  set  lie  in  a  plane. 

Let  a,  6,  c,  d  be  four  rays  in  the  one,  a',  V^  tf,  d*  the  corresponding 
rays  in  the  other  pencil.  We  shall  show  that  we  can  find  for  every 
ray  e  in  the  first  a  single  corresponding  ray  e'  in  the  second.    To 


corresponds  to  the  plane  ae  is  determined.    Similarly  the  plane 
fr  V  may  be  found  and  both  together  determine  the  ray  e*. 

Similarly  the  correspondence  between  two  reciprocal  pencils  is 
determined  if  /or  four  rays  in  the  one  the  corre^x>nding  planes  in 
the  other  are  given. 

I  93-  We  may  now  combine — 
I.  Two  reciprocal  pencils. 

Each  ray  cuts  its  corresponding  plane  in  a  point,  the  locus 
of  tlnae  points  is  a  quadric  surface, 
a.  Two  proiective  pencils. 

Eacn  plane  cuts  its  corresponding  plane  in  a  line,  but  a 
ray  as  a  rule  does  not  cut  its  corresponding  ray.  The 
locus  of  points  where  a  ray  cuts  its  corresponaing  ray 
is  a  twisted  cubic  The  fines  where  a  plane  cuts  its 
corresponding  pUatt  are  secanta 
3.  Three  projective  pencils. 

The  locus  of  intersection  of  corresponding  planes  is  a 
cubic  surface. 

Of  these  we  consider  only  the  first  two  cases. 

1 94.  If  two  pencils  are  reciprocal,  then  to  a  plane  in  either  corre> 
sponds  a  line  in  the  other,  to  a  flat  pencil  an  aicial  pencil,  and  so  on. 
Every  line  cuts  its  corresponding  plane  in  a  point.  If  St  and  Si  be 
the  centres  of  the  two  pencils,  and  P  be  a  point  where  a  line  at  In  the 
first  cuts  its  cmresponding  plane  «•,  then  the  line  &>  in  the  Pencil  Si 
which  Passes  through  P  wiumeet  Us  corresponding  plane  A  m  P.  For 
fri  b  a  fine  in  the  phne  «i.  The  corresponding  phne  A  must  therefore 
pass  through  the  line  at,  hence  through  P. 

The  points  in  which  the  lines  in  St  cut  the  planes  corresponding 
to  them  in  Si  are  therefore  the  same  as  the  points  in  which  the  lines 
in  Si  cut  the  planes  corresponding  to  them  in  St. 

The  locus  m  these  points  is  a  surface  which  is  cut  by  a  plane  in  a 
conic  or  in  a  fine-pair  and  hy  a  line  in  not  mere  than  two  points  unless 
it  lies  altogether  on  the  surface.  The  surface  itsdf  is  therefore  caUed  a 
quadric  surface^  or  a  surface  of  the  second  order. 

To  prove  this  we  consider  any  line  p  in  space. 

The  flat  pencil  in  St  which  lies  in  the  pbne  drawn  through  p 
and  the  corresponding  axial  pencil  in  Si  determine  on  p  two  pro- 
jective rows,  and  those  points  in  these  which  coincide  with  tneir 
corresponding  points  lie  on  the  surfece.  But  there  exist  only  two, 
or  one,  or  no  such  points,  unless  every  point  coincides  with  its 
corresponding  point.  In  the  latter  case  the  line  lies  altogether  on 
the  surface. 

This  proves  abo  that  a  plane  cuts  the  surface  in  a  curve  off  the 
second  order,  as  no  line  can  have  more  than  two  points  in  common 
with  it.  To  show  that  this  is  a  curve  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
considered  before,  we  have  to  show  that  it  can  be  generated  by 
projective  flat  pencils.  We  prove  first  that  this  is  true  for  any 
plane  through  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pencils,  and  afterwards  that 
every  point  on  the  surface  may  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  such  pencil. 
Let  then  at  be  a  plane  through  Si.  To  the  flat  pencil  in  Si  which 
it  contains  corresponds  in  ^  a  projective  axial  pencil  with  axis 
a%  and  this  cuts  si  in  a  second  flat  pencil.  These  two  flat  pencils 
in  «!  are  projective,  and,  in  general,  neither  concentric  nor  per- 
spective. Tlwy  generate  therefore  a  conk^  But  if  the  line  os  passes 
through  S^  the  pencils  will  have  St  as  common  centre,  and  may 
therefore  have  two,  or  one,  or  no  lines  united  with  their  corresponding 
lines.  The  section  of  the  surface  by  the  plane  si  will  be  accordingly 
a  line-pair  or  a  single  line,  or  else  the  plane  ot  will  have  only  the 
point  St  in  common  with  the  surface. 

Every  line  A  through  S|  cuts  the  surface  in  two  points,  vis.  first 
in  St  and  then  at  the  point  where  it  cuts  its  corresponding  plane. 
If  now  the  corresponding  plane  passes  through  Si,  as  in  the  case 
just  considered,  then  the  two  points  where  A  cuts  the  surface  coincide 
at  S|,  and  the  line  u  called  a  tangent  to  the  surface  with  Si  as  poirU 
of  coniaei.  Hence  if  A  be  a  tangent,  it  lies  in  that  plane  n  which 
corresponds  to  the  line  S|S|  as  a  line  in  the  pencil  %.  The  section 
of  this  plane  has  just  been  considered.    It  follows  that — 

AU  tangents  to  ouadric  surface  at  the  centre  ef  one  of  the  reciprocal 
pencils  lie  in  a  plane  which  is  called  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface 
ai  that  point  as  point  ef  contact. 

To  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  two  pencils  as  a  line  in  one 
corresponds  in  the  other  the  tangent  plane  at  its  centre. 

The  tangent  plane  to  a  quadric  surface  either  cuts  the  surface  in 
two  linest  or  it  has  only  a  sing^  line,  or  else  only  a  single  point  in 
common  with  the  surfau. 


4n  the  flrH  ease  the  point  ef  contact  is  said  to  be  hyperboliCt  -in  th§ 
second  parabolic,  in  the  third  elliptic. 

S  95.  It  remains  to  be  proved  that  every  point  S  on  the  surface 
may  be  taken  as  centre  of  one  of  the  pencils  whkh  generate  the 
surface.  Let  S  be  any  point  on  the  surface  ^  generated  by  the 
reciprocal  pencils  St  and  St.  We  have  to  esubiish  a  reciprocal 
correspondence  between  the  pencils  S  and  St,  so  that  the  surface 
generated  by  them  is  identkal  with  «.  To  do  this  we  draw  two 
planes  at  and  A  through  St,  cutting  the  surface  ^  in  two  conks 
which  we  also  denote  by  at  and  A*  These  conies  meet  at  St,  and 
at  some  other  point  T  where  the;,  line  of  intersection  of  si  and  A 
cuts'  the  surface. 

In  the  pencil  S  we  draw  some  plane  o  which  passes  through  T, 
but  not  through  St  or  S|.  It  will  cut  the  two  comes  first  at  T,  and 
therefore  each  at  some  other  point  which  we  call  A  and  B  respec- 
tively. These  we  join  to  S  by  lines  a  and  b,  and  now  establish  the 
required  correspondence  between  the  pencils  St  and  S  as  follows: — 
To  StT-shall  correspond  the  plane  o,  to  the  plane  «t  the  line  a,  and 
to  A  the  line  b,  hence  to  the  flat  pencil  in  at  the  axial  pencil  a. 
These  pencils  are  made  projective  by  aid  of  the  conic  in  si. 

In  the  same  manner  the  flat  petidi  in  A  is  made  projective  to  the 
axial  pencil  6  by  aid  of  the  conic  in  Ai  corresponding  elements  being 
those  which  meet  on  the  conic.  This  determines  the  correspondence, 
for  we  know  for  more  than  four  rays  in  St  the  corresponding  planes 
in  S.  The  two  pencils  S  and  St  thus  made  reciprocal  generate  a 
ouadric  surface  v,  which  passes  through  the  point  S  aM  through 
the  two  conies  at  ajid  A> 

The  two  surfaces  ^  and  ^  have  therefore  the  pmnts  S  and  S|  and 
the  conies  oi  and  A  in  common.  To  show  that  they  are  identical, 
we  draw  a  plane  through  S  and  Si,  cutting  each  of  tne  conies  si  ana 
A  in  two  points,  which  will  always  be  possible.  This  plane  cuts 
^  and  ^  in  two  conies  which  have  the  point  S  and  the  points  where 
it  cuts  •!  and  A  in  common,  that  is  five  points  in  all.  The  conies 
therefore  coincide. 

This  proves  that  all  those  points  P  00  4^  lie  on  ^  which  have  the 
property  that  the  plane  SS|P  cuts  the  conies  at,  A  in  two  points 
each.  If  the  plane  SS|P  has  not  this  property,  then  we  draw  a  plane 
SStP.  This  cuts  each  surface  in  a  conic,  and  these  conks  have  in 
common  the  points  S,  S|,  one  point  on  each  of  the  conies  at.  At  and 
one  point  on  one  of  the  conies  through  S  and  S|  which  lie  on  both 
surfaces,  hence  five  points.  They  are  therefore  coincident,  and  our 
theorem  b  proved. 

{  96.  The  following  propositions  follow:— 

A  quadric  surface  has  at  every  point  a  tangent  plane. 

Every  Plane  section  ef  a  ^uaartc  surface  is  a  conic  or  a  line-pair 

Every  line  which  has  three  points  in  common  with  a  quadric  surface 
lies  on  the  surface. 

Every  conic  which  has  five  points  in  common  with  a  quadric  surface 
lies  en  the  surface. 

Through  two  conies  which  lie  in  different  planes,  but  have  two  points 
in  common,  and  through  one  extemafpoint  always  one  quadric  surface 
may  be  drawn. 

I  97.  Every  plane  which  cuts  a  quadric  surface  in  a  line-pair  is  a 
tangent  plane.  For  every  line  in  thb  plane  through  the  centre  of 
the  line-pair  (the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  lines)  cuts  the 
surface  in  two  coincident  points  and  is  therefore  a  tangent  to  the 
surface,  the  centre  of  tht  line-pair  being  the  point  of  contact. 

If  a  quadric  surface  contatns  a  line,  then  every  fiane  through  Ihts 
line  cuts  Ae  surfau  in  a  line-pair  (or  in  two  cotncidenl  lines).  For 
thb  plane  cannot  cut  the  surface  in  a  conic.     Hence 

//  a  quadric  surface  contains  one  line  p  then  it  contains  an  infinite 
number  ef  lines,  and  through  every  point  Q  on  the  surface,  one  line 
q  can  be  drawn  which  cuts  p.  For  the  plane  through  the  point  Q 
and  the  line  p  cuts  the  surface  in  a  line-pair  which  must  pass  through 
Q  and  of  which  p  b  one  line. 

No  two  such  lines  x{on  the  smrface  can  meet.  For  as  both  meet  p 
their  plane  woukl  contain  p  and  therefore  cut  the  aurfaoe  in  a 
triangle. 

Every  line  which  cuts  three  lines  q  will  be  on  the  surface;  for  it 
has  three  points  in  common  with  it. 

Hence  the  quadric  surfaces  which  contain  lines  are  the  same  as  the 
ruled  quadric  surfaus  considered  in  %\  89-93i  but  with  one  important 
exception.  In  the  last  investigation  we  nave  left  our  of  considera- 
tion the  possibility  of  a  plane  having  only  one  line  (two  coincident 
lines)  in  common  with  a  quadric  surface. 

I  98.  To  investigate  this  case  we  suppose  first  that  there  b  one 
point  A  on  the  surface  through  which  two  different  lines  a,  b  can  be 
drawn,  which  lie  altogether  on  the  surface. 

If  P  b  any  other  point  on  the  surface  whkh  lies  neither  on  a  nor 
b,  then  the  plane  through  P  and  a  will  cut  the  surface  in  a  second 
line  a*  which  passes  through  P  and  which  cuts  a.  Smilaiiy  there 
b  a  line  V  through  P  which  cuts  b.  These  two  lines  a'  and  b*  may 
coincide,  but  then  they  must  coincide  with  PA. 

If  this  happens  for  one  point  P,  it  happens  for  every  other  point 
Q.  For  if  two  different  lines  could  be  drawn  through  Q,  then  by  the 
same  reasoning  the  line  PQ  would  be  altogether  on  the  surface, 
hence  two  lines  would  be  drawn  throush  P  against  the  assumption. 
From  thb  follows: — 

//  there  is  one  point  on  a  quadric  surface  through  which  one,  but  only 
onCf  line  can  be  drawn  on  l£e  surfece,  then  through  every  point  one  line 
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miibt4nw»,cmdaBikiMliaiSwmlimap0liiL  Thi  tmfaet  it  a  cone 
tjl  tke  sitond  ordtr. 

If  Ikrougk  one  point  on  a  qnadric  torfoto^  two,  and  only  two,  lines 
cam  be  drawn  on  tke  surface^  then  tknnth  aery  point  too  lines  may 
be  drawn,  and  tke  snrfaee  is  a  ruled  quavie  surface. 

If  Ikrougk  one  point  on  a  fuadrie  surface  no  line  on  tke  surface  can 
be  arawn,  tken  tke  surface  contains  no  hues. 


Uiing  the  definitions  At  the  end  of  1 05,  we  may  alao  taiy: — 
On  a  quadric  surface  tke  points  are  aUkyperbek'  — 
eraUeUipHc. 


he,  or  all  parabolic, 


Aa  an  exannple  of  a  <)aadric  nirfaoe  with  elliptical  points,  we 
nedtioa  the  sphere  which  may  be  generated  by  two  reciprocal 
pendls.  where  to  each  line  in  one  ooneapoDds  the  plane  perpendicular 
to  it  in  the  other. 

I  99.  Pales  and  Pclar  Pfaiict.— The  theory  of  poles  and  polars 
with  rqard  to  a  conic  is  easily  extended  to  quadric  surfaces. 

Let  P  be  a  point  in  space  not  on  the  surface^  which  we  suppose 
not  to  be  a  cone.  On  every  line  through  P  which  cuts  the  surface 
in  two  points  we  determine  the  harmonic  conjugate  Q  of  P  with 
regard  to  the  points  of  intersection.  Through  one  of  these  lines  we 
draw  two  planes  •  and  fi.  The  locus  of  the  points  Q  in  •  is  a  line  a, 
the  polar  of  P  with  regard  to  the  conic  in  which  •  cuts  the  surface. 
Similarly  the  locus  of  points  Q  in  /?  is  a  line  b.  This  cuts  a,  because 
the  line  of  intersection  of  •  and  0  contains  but  one  point  Q.  The 
locus  of  all  pointo  Q  therefore  is  a  plane.  TTus  plane  is  called  the 
polar  fdane  of  tke  point  P.  «i/A  regard  to  tke  ouadrie  surface.  If  P 
lies  on  tke  surface  we  lake  tke  tangent  plane  of  Posits  polar. 

The  foUowing  propositions  hold: — 

1.  Beery  point  nas  a  polar  plane,  which  u  constructed  by  drawing 
the  potan  «  the  point  vnth  renrd  to  the  conies  in  which  two  planes 
through  the  point  cut  the  surface. 

2.  If  Q  is  a  point  in  tke  polar  of  ?.  tken  Pis  a  f>oint  in  tke  polar 
of  Q,  because  tbis  b  true  with  ttgud  to  the  conic  in  which  a  plane 
tnrouffh  PQ  cuts  the  surface. 

3.  Jswry  plane  is  tke  polar  plane  of  one  poind,  vMek  is  cmed  tke 
Pole  of  Ike  plane. 

The  pole  to  a  plane  b  found  by  constructina  the  polar  planes  of 
three  points  in  the  plane.    Their  intersection  wul  be  toe  pole. 

4.  Tke  points  in  wkick  tke  polar  plane  ef  P  cuXs  tke  surface  are 
ponUs  oi  contact  of  tangents  drawn  frons  P  to  tke  susfdce,  as  is  easily 
seen.    Hence  ^~~ 

5.  Jke  langjtnts  drawn  from  a  point  P  to  a  quadric  surface  form  a 
cone  of  0ie  second  order,  for  the  polar  plane  of  Pcuts  it  in  a  conic 

6.  If  tke  pale  describes  a  hne  a,  iU  polar  plane  will  turn  about 
anotker  line  a',  as  follows  from  a.  Tkese  lines  a  oii^  a'  are  said  to  be 
conjugate  witk  regard  to  tke  surface. 

i  100.  The  pole  of  the  line  at  infinity  b  called  the  cetUre  of  the 
surface.  If  it  lies  at  the  infinity,  the  plane  at  infinity  b  a  Ungent 
plane,  and  the  surface  b  called  a  paraboloid. 

Tke  polar  plane  to  any  point  at  infinity  passes  Ikrougk  Ike  centre, 
and  is  called  a  diametrical  plane. 

A  Une  Ikrougk  tke  centre  is  called  a  diameter.  It  is  bisected  at  tke 
centre,    Tke  Une  conjugate  to  it  lies  at  infinity. 

If  a  point  mooes  along  a  diameter  iU  polar  Plane  turns  about  tke 
eotOugate  line  at  infinity;  that  is,  it  moves  parallel  to  itself,  its  centre 
mooing  on  tke  first  line. 

Tke  middle  points  of  parallel  ckords  Ue  in  a  flane,  via.  in  the  polar 
plane  of  the  point  at  infinity  through  which  tne  chords  are  drawn. 

Tke  centres  of  paraUd  sections  lie  in  a  diameter  wkick  is  a  Une 
conjugaU  to  tke  line  at  infinity  in  wkick  tke  planes  meet, 

TWISTCb  CUBICS 

I  loi.  If  two  pencib  ynth  centres  St  and  Si  are  made  projective, 
then  to  a  ray  in  one  corresponds  a  ray  in  the  other,  to  a  plane  a 
plane,  to  a  uit  or  axial  pencil  a  projective  flat  or  axial  pencil,  and 

so  on. 

There  b  a  double  infinite  number  of  lines  in  a  pencil.  We  shall 
see  that  a  single  infinite  number  of  lines  in  one  pencil  meets  iu 
corresponding  ray,  and  that  the  points  of  intersection  form  a  curve 
in  space. 

Of  the  double  infinite  number  of  planes  in  the  pencib  each  will 
meet  its  corresponding  pUne.  Thia  gives  a  system  of  a  double 
infinite  number  of  lines  in  space.  We  know  (|  5)  that  there  b  a 
quadruple  infinite  number  ot  lines  in  space.  From  among  these  we 
may  select  those  which  satisfy  one  ot  more  given  conditions.  The 
systems  of  lines  thus  obtained  were  first  systematically  investigated 
and  classified  by  PlQcker,  in  hb  Ceometrie  des  Baumes.  He  uses  the 
following  names  ^» 

A  treble  infinite  number  of  lines,  that  b.  all  lines  which  satisfy  one 
condition,  are  said  to  form  a  complex  of  lines ;  e.g.  all  lines  cutting 
a  given  line,  or  all  lines  touching  a  surface. 

A  double  infinite  number  of  lines,  that  b,  all  lines  which  satisfy 
two  conditions,  or  which  are  common  to  two  complexes,  are  said  to 
form  a  congruence  of  Unes;  e.g.  all  lines  in- a  pbne,  or  all  lines 
cutting  two  curves,  or  all  lines  cutting  a  given  curve  twice. 

A  stngte  infinite  number  of  lines,  that  b,  all  lines  which  satisfy 
three  conditions,  or  which  belong  to  three  complexes,  form  a  ruled 
surface;  e.g.  one  set  of  lines  on  a  ruled  quadric  surface,  or  develop- 
able surfaces  which  are  formed  by  the  Ungcnu  to  a  curve. 

It  follows  that  all  lines  in  which  corresponding  planes  in  two 


projective  pencib  meet  form  a  inoigiueBce.    We  shall  see  thb 
gruence  consists  of  all  lines  which  cut  a  twisted  cubic  twice,  or  of 
all  secants  to  a  twisted  cubic. 

I  103.  Let  ^  be  the  line  SiSi  as  a  line  in  the  pencil  S|.  To  it 
corresponds  a  line  k  in  S|.  At  eeck  of  tke  centres  two  corresponding 
lines  meet.  The  two  axbl  pendb  with  A  and  !■  as  axes  are  pro- 
jective, and,  as  their  axes  meet  at  Si,  the  intenectioos  of  cocre- 


sponding  planes  form  a  cone  of  the  second  order  (I  58),  with  S| 
centre.    11  n  and  «%  be  corresponding  planes,  then  their  intcraecti 


as 


will  be  a  line  Pu  which  passes  through  Si.  Corresponding  to  it  in 
Si  will  be  a  line  Pi  which  lies  in  the  plane  vi,  and  which  therefore 
meets  ^  at  some  point  P.  Conversely,  if  A^  be  any  line  in  Ss  whidi 
meets  its  corresponding  line  Pi  at  a  point  P.  then  to  the  jplaiie  4^ 
will  correspond  the  pbne  lipi,  that  is,  the  plane  SiSsP.  These 
pUnes  intersect  in  Ah  so  that  ^  ba  line  on  the  quadric  ooae  gieocnted 
by  the  axial  pencib  /t  and  1%.    Hence: — 

All  lines  in  one  teneU  wkick  meet  tkeir  corresponding  Umes  in  tke 
otkerform  a  cone  of  tke  second  order  wkick  has  its  centre  at  Ife  centre 
of  tke  first  Pencil,  and  passes  Ikrougk  tke  centre  of  tke  second. 

From  thb  follows  that  the  points  in  which  correspoodtiy  nys 
meet  lie  on  two  cones  of  the  second  order  which  have  toe  ray  Mtning 
their  centres  in  common,  and  form  therefore,  tooether  with  the  Use 
SiSt  or /i,  the  intersection  of  tlMse  cones.  Any  pune  cuts  each  of  the 
cones  in  a  conic.  These  two  conies  have  necessarily  that  point  in 
common  in  which  it  cuts  the  line  A.  and  therefore  besides  either 
one  or  three  other  points.  It  follows  that  the  curve  b  of  the  Awd 
order  as  a  plane  may  cut  it  in  three,  but  not  in  more  than  three, 
pointa.    Hence: — 

Tke  locus  of  points  in  wkick  corresponding  lines  am  two  J^rofediee 
pencils  meet  is  a  curve  of  tke  tkird  order  or  a  '^twisted  cubic  *  k,  wfcift 
passes  Ikrougk  tke  centres  of  tke  pencils,  and  fMck  appears  as  ffe 
tntersedion  of  two  cones  of  tke  second  jorder,  wkick  hoie  one  Ume  in 
common. 

A  line  bdonging  to  tke  congruence  determined  by  tke  pauOs  is  a 
secant  of  tke  cubic;  it  kas  two,  or  one,  or  no  points  m  common  witk 
tkis  cubic,  and  is  called  accordin^y  a  secara  proper,  a  tatitaU,  or  a 
secant  imhroper  erf  tke  aUric.  A  secant  improper  may  be  oottidcscd, 
to  use  tne  bnguage  of  coordinate  geometry,  as  n  secant  with 
imaginary  points  oTinteraection. 

{  103.  If  ai  and  ot  be  anv  two  oorreqxmding  Hues  in  the  two 
pencils,  then  corresponding  planes  in  the  axial  pencib  having  Oi  and 
Of  as  axes  generate  a  ruled  quadric  surface.  If  P  be  any  poiat  oa 
the  cubic  k,  and  if  Pi,  ^  be  the  corresponding  rays  in  Si  'and  Si  which 
meet  at  P,  then  to  the  pbne  oi  fe  in  Sa  cocropoods  Ot  Ak  hi  S*.  These 
therefore  meet  in  a  Une  through  P. 

Thb  may  be  stated  thus: — 

Tkose  secants  of  tke  cubic  wkidk  cut  a  rtn  su,  drawn  tkroi^Ae 
centre  Si  of  one  pencil,  form  a  nded  quadric  surfau  wkick  passes  Uwot^ 
botk  centres,  and  wktck  contains  tke  twisted  cubic  k.  Cjsuck  surfaces 
on  infiniU  number  exisU.  Every  ray  tkrougjk  Si  or  Si  wkick  is  not  a 
secant  determines  one  of  tkem. 

If,  however,  the  rays  Oi  and  Ot  are  secants  meeting  at  A.  then  the 
ruled  quadric  surface  becomes  a  cone  of  the  second  order,  having 
Aasccntre.  Or  aU  lines  t^  tke  congruence  wkick  pass  tkrom^  a  peiot 
on  tke  twisted  cubic  k  form  a  cone  of  tke  saond  order.  In  other  wwtb» 
the  projection  of  a  twisted  cubic  from  any  point  in  the  curve  on  to 
anv  i^ne  b  a  conic 

If  oi  b  not  a  secant,  but  made  to  pass  through  any  point  Q  to 

—  the  ruled  quadric  surface  determined  by  Ot  wUl  pass  through 
\ere  will  tkerefore  be  one  Une  of  tke  congrueiKe  passing  Arom^ 

,  and  only  oiu.  For  if  two  such  Unes  pass  through  Q.  then  the  lines 
.  iQ  and  SiQ  will  be  corresponding  lines;  hence  Q  wul  be  a  point  on 
the  cubic  k,  and  an  infinite  number  of  secants  will  pass  through  it. 
Hence:— 

Tkrougk  every  point  in  space  not  on  tke  twisted  cubic  one  asad  only 
one  secant  to  tke  ctAic  can  be  drawn. 

I  104.  The  fact  that  aU  the  secants  through  a  poiat  00  the  cubic 
form  a  quadric  cone  shows  that  the  centres  of  the  projective  peocSs 
generating  the  cubic  are  not  distinguished  from  any  other  pouts  00 
the  cubic  If  we  take  any  two  pomts  S.  S'  on  the  cubic,  and  draw 
the  secants  through  each  of  them,  we  obtain  two  quadric  otmcs, 
which  have  the  hne  SS'  in  common,  and  which  intersect  bcadcs 
along  the  cubic  If  we  make  these  two  pencib  having  S  and  S'  as 
centres  projective  by  taking  four  rays  on  the  one  cone  as  corre- 
sponding to  the  four  rays  on  the  other  which  meet  th«  first  00  the 
cubic,  the  correspondence  b  determined.  These  two  pendb  win 
generate  a  cubic,  and  the  two  cones  of  secants  having  S  and  S'  as 
centres  wiU  be  identical  with  the  above  cones,  for  each  has  five 
rays  in  common  with  one  of  the  first,  vis.  the  Une  SS'  and  the  four 
lines  determined  for  the  correspondence;  therefore  these  two  cooes 
intersect  in  the  original  cubic    Thb  gives  the  theorem: — 

On  a  twisted  cubic  any  two  points  may  be  taken  as  centres  of  pro* 
Jeetive  feneils  iMck  generate  tke  cubic,  correspottding  plames  beatg 
those  vmick  meet  on  tke  mwu  secant. 

Of  the  two  projective  pencib  at  S  and  S'  W9  may  beep  the  fint 
fixed,  and  move  the  centre  of  the  other  along  the  curve.  The  pendb 
will  hereby  remain  projective,  and  a  plane  a  in  S  will  be  cut  by  its 
corresponaing  pbne  •'  always  in  the  same  secant  a.  Whim  S* 
moves  along  the  curve  the  plane  a'  will  turn  about  a,  describiaf  an 
axial  pencil. ' 
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It  also  follows  ifflmediatety  that—* 

If  a  plane  a  is  perpendicular  to  the  korisontal  plane,  then^ery  point 
in  U  has  its  horiiontal  projection  in  the  horizontal  trace  of  the  plane, 
at  all  the  rays  projecting  these  points  lie  in  the  plane  itself. 

Any  ploMe  which  %s  terpendtcular  to  the  horuontal  plane  has  its 
vertical  trace  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

Any  plane  which  is  tterpendicular  to  the  vertical  plane  has  its  hori- 
Montal  trace  perpendicular  to  the  axis  and  the  vertiau  projections  of  all 
points  in  the  plane  lie  in  this  trace, 

I  4.  Representation  of  a  Line. — A  line  is  determined  either  by  two 
points  in  it  or  by  two  planes  through  it.  We  get  accordingly  two 
representations  of  it  either  by  projections  or  by  traces. 

First. — A  line  a  is  represented  by  its  projections  Oi  and  ot  on  the 
two  planes  vi  and  n>  These  may  be  any  two  lines,  for,  bringing 
the  planes  vi,  w^  into  their  original  position,  the  planes  through  these 
Uncs  perpendicular  to  «i  and  n  respectively  will  mtcrsect  in  some  line 
a  which  nas  at,  ot  as  its  projections. 

Secondly. — A  line  a  is  represented  6y  its  traces — that  is,  by  the  points 
in  which  it  cuts  the  two  planes  wi,  wt.  Any  two  points  may  be  taken 
as  the  traces  of  a  line  in  space,  for  it  »  determined  when  the  planes 
are  in  their  original  position  as  the  line  joining  the  two  traces.  This 
representation  Dccomes  undetermined  if  the  two  traces  coincide  in 
the  axis.  In  this  case  we  again  use  a  third  plane,  or  else  the  pro- 
jections of  the  line. 

The  fact  that  there  are  different  methods  of  representing  points 
and  planes,  and  hence  two  methods  of  representing  lines,  suggests 
the  principle  of  duality  (section  ii..  Projective  Geometry,  §  41  }7  It 
is  worth  while  to  keep  this  in  mind.  It  is  also  worth  remembering 
that  traces  of  planes  or  lines  always  lie  in  the  planes  or  lines  which 
they  represent.  Projections  do  not  as  a  rule  do  this  ej(ceptin(  whco. 
the  point  or  line  projected  lies  in  one  of  the  fAahtv  m  projection. 

Having  now  shown  how  to  represent  points,  planes  and  lines, 
we  have  to  state  the  conditions  which  must  hold  in  order  that  these 
elements  may  lie  one  in  the  other,  or  else  that  the  figure  fcMmed  by 
them  may  possess  certain  metrical  properties.  It  wiU  be  found  that 
the  former  are  very  much  simpler  tnan  the  latter. 

Before  we  do  this,  however,  we  shall  explain  the  notation  used; 
for  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a  systematic  notation.  We 
shall  denote  points  in  space  by  capitals  A,  B,  C;  planes  in  space 
by  Greek  letters  a,  0,  y;  lines  in  space  by  small  letters  a,  b,  c; 
horizontal  projections  by  suffixes  i,  hke  Ai,  at;  vertical  proj^cdpns 
by  suffixes  z.iike  A^.  ^;  traces  by  singte  ind  double  dashra'v  4', 
a ,  a'.  Hence  Pi  will  be  the  horuontal  projection  of  a  point  P  in 
space;  a  line  a  will  have  the  projections  ot,  ot  and  the  traces  a'  and 
a':  a  plane  a  has  the  traces  a  and  «'. 

15.  If  a  point  lies  in  a  line,  the  projections  of  the.  point  lie  in  the 
projections  of  the  line. 

ff  a  line  lies  in  a  plane,  the  traces  of  the  line  lie  in  the  traces  of  the 
plane. 

These  propoutions  follow  at  once  from  the  definitions  of  the 
projections  and  of  the  traces. 

li  a  point  lies  in  two  lines  its  projections  must  lie  in  the  projections 
of  both.    Hence 

//  two  lines,  given  by  their  projections,  intersect,  the  intersection  of 
their  plans  and  the  intersection  of  their  elevations  must  lie  in  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  because  they  must  be  the  projections  of 
the  point  common  to  the  two  lines. 

Similariy — If  two  lines  given  by  their  traces  lie  in  the  same  plane 
or  intersect,  then  the  lines  loining  their  horizontal  and  vertical  traces 
respectively  must  meet  on  the  axis,  because  they  must  be  the  traces 
of  the  plane  through  them. 

1 6.  To  find  the  projections  of  a  Kne  which  Joins  two  points  A,  B 
twen  by  their  projections  Ai,  A«  and  Bi,  Bt,  we  join  Ai,  Bi  and'Ai, 
Ot;  these  will  be  the  projections  required.  For  example,  the 
traces  of  a  line  are  two  points  in  the  line  whose  projections  are 
known  or  at  all  events  easily  found.  They  are  the  traces  themselves 
and  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  from  them  to  the  axis. 

Hence  if  a'  a'  (hg.  41)  are  the  traces  of  a  line  a,  and  if  the  per- 
pendiculars from  them  cut  the  axis  in  P  and  Q  respectively,  then  the 

line  a'Q  wiUbe  the  hortzoutal  and 
a'?  the  vertical  projection  of  the 
line. 

Conversely,  if  the  projections 
Ou  Ot  of  a  line  are  ^ven,  and  if 
these  cut  the  axis  m  Q  and  P 
respectively,  then  the  perpen- 
diculars Pa  and  Qa'  to  Uie  axis 
drawn  through  these  points  cut  the 
projections  Oi  and  at  in  the  traces 
a'  and  a' 

To  find  the  line  of  intersection  of 
two  Manes,  we  observe  that  this 

Fig  ai  ^"^  ^^^  ''^  \yoi\i  planes;  its  traces 

*  must  therefore  lie  in  the  traces 

of  both.    Hence  the  points  where  the  horizontal  traces  of  the  given 

planes  meet  will  be  the  horizontal,  and  the  point  where  the  vertical 

traces  meet  the  vertical  trace  of  the  line  required. 

{  7.  To  decide  whether  a  point  A,  given  by  its  projections,  lies  in 
a  plane  a.  given  by  its  traces,  we  draw  a  line  p  by  iotning  A  to  some 
point  in  the  plane  a  and  determine  its  traces,   if  these  lie  in  the 


traces  of  the  plane,  then  the  Une^  and  therefore  the  point  A,  lies 
in  the  plane;  otherwise  not.  Thb  is  conveniently  done  by  joinuig 
Ai  to  some  point  ^  in  the  trace  a';  this  gives  ^;  and  uie  point 
where  the  perpendicular  from  p'  to  the  axis  cuts  the  latter  we  join 
to  A«;  this  gives  Pi.  If  the  vertical  trace  of  this  line  lies  in  the 
vertical  trace  of  the  plane,  then,  and  then  only,  does  the  line  p,  and 
with  it  the  point  A,  fie  in  the  plane  a. 

S  8.  Paralld  planes  have  parotid  traces,  because  parallel  planes  are 
cut  by  any  plane,  hence  also  by  ri  and  by  «^  in  parallel  lines. 

Parallel  Itnes  have  parallel  prejections,  because  points  at  infinity 
are  projected  to  infimty. 

//  a  line  is  paralld  to  a  plane,  then  lines  Ckronf/k  the  traces  ef  tie 
line  and  parallel  to  the  traces  of  the  plane  must  meet  on  the  axis,  beouise 
these  lines  are  the  traces  of  a  plane  paralld  to  the  given  plane. 

(  9.  To  draw  a  ^ne  through  two  interseain^  lines  or  through  two 
parallel  lines,  we  determine  the  traces  of  the  hnes;  the  lines  joiniae 
their  horizontal  and  vertical  traces  respectively  will  be  the  honzontu 
and  vertical  traces  of  the  plane.  They  will  meet,  at  a  finite  point 
or  at  infinity,  on  the  axis  it  the  lines  do  intersect. 

To  draw  a  plane  through  a  line  and  a  point  without  the  Hue,  we 
join  the  given  point  to  any  point  in  the  line  and  determine  the  plaae 
through  this  and  the  given  line. 

To  draw  a  plane  tlu'ough  three  points  which  are  not  im  a  tine,  ve 
draw  two  of  the  lines  which  each  join  \wo  of  the  given  points  »sd 
draw  the  plane  through  them.  If  the  traces  c^  all  three  Uxks  AB, 
BC,  CA  be  found,  these  must  lie  in  two  lines  which  meet  on  the 
axis. 

1 10.  We  have  in  the  last  example  got  more  points,  or  can  easDy 
get  more  points,  than  are  necessary  Tor  the  oeterminatioa  of  the 
figpre  required«^n  this  case  the  traces  of  the  plane.  This  «-ul 
happen  in*  a  great  many  constructions  and  is  of  considersbk  im- 
portance. It  may  happen  that  some  of  the  points  or  lines  obtaioed 
are  not  convenient  in  the  actual  construction.  The  horizooul 
traces  of  the  lines  AB  and  AC  may,  for  instance,  fall  very  nesr 
together,  in  which  case  the  line  joinine  them  is  not  weU  defined. 
Or,  one  or  both  of  them  may  fall  beyond  the  drawing  paper,  so  that 
they  are  practically  non-existent  for  the  construction.  In  this  case 
the  traces  of  the  line  BC  may  be  used.  Or,  if  the  vertical  traces  of 
AB  and  AC  are  both  in  convenient  position,  so  that  the  venkal 
trace  of  the  required  plane  is  found  and  one  of  the  horizontal  traces 
is  got,  then  we  may  join  the  latter  to  the  point  where  the  vcrtkal 
trace  cuts  the  axis. 

The  draughtsman  must  remember  that  the  lines  which  he  dravs 
are  not  nutnematical  lines  without  thickness,  and  therefore  every 
drawing  is  affected  by  some  errors.  It  is  therefore  very  desirabte 
to  be  able  constantly  to  check  the  latter.  Such  diecks  alwa)-s 
present  themselves  when  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  dilTcrcnt 
constructions,  or  when,  as  in  the  above  case,  some  lines  must  mert 
on  the  axis,  or  if  three  pmnts  must  lie  in  a  line.  A  careful  draughts- 
man will  always  avail  himself  of  these  checks. 

I  II.  To  draw  a  plane  through  a  given  point  ^araUd  to  a  gite* 
plane  m,  we  draw  through  the  ptnnt  two  lines  triuch  are  paraUd  to 
the  plane  a,  and  determine  the  plane  through  them;  or,  as  «e 
know  that  the  traces  of  the  reouired  plane  are  parallel  to  those  of 
the  given  one  ({  8),  we  need  only  draw  one  line  /  through  the  point 
parallel  to  the  |^ne  and  find  one  of  its  traces,  say  the  vertical  trace 
/';  a  line  through  this  parallel  to  the  vertical  trace  of  a  will  be  the 
vertical  trace  p*  of  the  re<iuired  plane  fi,  and  a  line  paralld  to  the 
horizontal  trace  of  a  meeting  ^'  on  the  axis  will  be  the  horizontal 
trace  fi^. 

Let  Ai  A«  (fig.  42)  be  the  given  point,  a'  a'  the  {(iven  plane,  a 
line  /t  through  At.  parallel  to  a'  and  a  horizontal  hne  t§  through 
At  will  be  the  projections  of 
a  line  /  through  A  parallel 
to  the  plane,  because  th6 
horizontal  plane  through 
this  line  will  cut  the  plane 
a  in  a  line  e  which  has  its 
horizontal  projection  Ci 
parallel  to  a'. 

S  la.  We  now  come  to 
the  metrical  properties  of 
figures. 

A  Hne  is  perpendicular 
to    a   plane   if  the    prejec-  w^,^   .. 

tions   of  the   line   are   per-  FiC.  42. 

pendicidar  to  the  traces  of  the  plane.  We  prove  it  for  the  horizontal 
projection.  If  a  line  p  is  popendicular  to  a  plane  a,  every  plane 
through  p  is  perpendicular  to  a^  hence  also  the  vertical  plane  whidi 
projects  the  fine  ptoPt.  As  this  plane  is  perpendicular  both  to  the 
horizontal  plane  and  to  the  plane  a,  it  is  also  perpendicular  to  their 
intersection — ^that  is,  to  the  horizontal  trace  of  a.  It  follows  that 
every  line  in  thb  projecting  i^ane,  therefore  also  Pi,  the  plan  dp,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  trace  of  a. 

To  draw  a  plane  through  a  given  point  A  perpeudicuiar  to  a  peeu 
line  p,  we  first  draw  through  some  point  O  in  the  axis  Knes  r.  y' 
perpendicular  respectively  to  the  projections  Pi  and  Pi  of  the  given 
line.  These  will  be  the  traces  of  a  plane  7  which  is  popeomcuUr 
to  the  riven  line.  We  next  draw  through  the  gfven  potot  A  a  plane 
paraUelto  the  plane  THhis  will  be  the  plane  required. 
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Other  metrical  properties  ^pend  On  the  determination  of  the  real 
size  or  shape  of  a  figure. 

In  general  the  projection  of  a  figure  differs  both  in  size  and  shape 
from  the  figure  itself.  But  figures  in  a  plane  parallel  to  a  plane 
of  projection  will  be  identical  with  their  projections,  and  will  thus 
be  given  in  their  true  dimensions.  In  other  cases  there  is  the 
problem,  .constantly  recurring,  either  to  find  the  true  shape  and 
size  of  a  plane  figure  when  plan  and  elevation  are  given,  or,  con- 
versely, to  find  the  latter  from  the  known  true  shape  of  the  fisure 
itself.  To  do  this,  the  pbne  u  turned  about  one  of  its  traces  tul  it 
is  laid  down  into  that  plane  of  projection  to  which  the  trace  belongs. 
This  is  technically  called  rabatting  the  plane  respectively  into  the 
plane  of  the  plan  or  the  elevation.  As  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
treatment  of  the  two  cases,  we  shall  consider  only  the  case  of  rabatt- 
ing a  plane  •  into  the  plane  of  the  plan.  The  plan  of  the  figure  a 
a  parallel  (orthographic)  projection  of  the  figure  itself.  The  results 
of  parallel  projection,  (see  Pkoibction.  U  17  and  18)  may  there* 
fore  now  be  used.  The  trace  a  will  hereby  take  the  place  of  what 
formerly  was  called  the  axis  of  projection.  Hence  we  see  that  corre- 
sponding points  in  the  plan  and  in  the  rabatted  plane  are  joined  by 
lines  whicnare  perpendicular  to  the  trace  a'  and  that  corresponding 
lines  meet  on  tnis  trace.  We  also  see  that  the  correspondence  is 
completely  determined  if  we  know  for  one  point  or  one  line  in  the 
plan  the  corresponding  point  or  line  in  the  rabatted  plane.  ^ 
Before,  however,  we  treat  of  this  we  consider  some  special  cases. 
S  13.  To  determine  the  distance  between  hoo  points  A,  B  given  by  their 
projections  At,  Bi  aiuf  At.  Ba,  or,  in  other  words,  to  determine  uie  true 
length  of  a  tine  the  plan  and  eievation  of  which  are  gaen. 

SoltUion. — ^The  two  points  A,  B  in  space  lie  vertically  above  their 
pbns  Ai.  Bi  (fig.  43)  and  AiA>A«As,  BiB-B«Bt.    The  four  points 

A,  B,  Ai,  Bi  therefore  form  a  plane 
quadrilateral  on  the  base  A|B|  and 
having  right  angk»  at  the  base. 
Thu  plane  we  rabatt  about  AiBi 
by  drawing  AiA  and  BiB  per- 
pendicular to  AiBi  and  making 
A|A-A«As,  BiB-BtBt.  Then 
AB  will  give  the  length  required. 

The  construction  might  have 
been  performed  in  the  elevation 
by  making  A«A*"A«At  and 
BaB*>BtBi  on  lines  perpendicular 
to  AtBt.  Of  course  AB  must  have 
the  same  length  in  both  cases. 

This  figure  may  be  turned  into 
a  model.  Cut  the  paper  along 
A|A,  AB  and  BBi,  and  fold  the 
piece  AiABBi  over  abnjg  AiBi  till 
it  stands  upright  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal  plane.  The  points 
A.  B  will  then  be  in  their  true  position  in  space  relative  to  wi.  Simi- 
larly if  BaBAAs  be  cut  out  and  turned  along  AsBj  through  a  right 
angle  we  shall  set  AB  in  its  true  position  relative  to  the  plane 
*%.  Lastly  we  fold  the  whole  plane  of  the  paper  along  the  axis  x 
till  the  plane  vt  is  at  right  angles  to  ri.  In  this  position  the  two 
sets  of  points  AB  will  coincide  if  the  drawing  has  been  accurate. 

Modeb  of  this  kind  can  be  made  in  many  cases  and  their  con- 
struction cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  in  order  to  realize 
orthographic  projection. 

}  14.  TO  find  the  anile  between  two  gioen  lines  a,  b  of  which  the 
projections  au  bi  and  a».  6|  are  given. 

Solution. — Let  at,  bt  (fig.  41)  meet  in  Pi,  Of,  bt  in  T,  then  if  fhe  line 
PiT  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  axis  the  two  lines  will  not  meet.    In 

this  case  we  draw  a  line  parallel 
to  6  to  meet  the  line  a.  This  is 
easiest  done  by  drawing  first  the 
line  PiPt  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  to  meet  Ot  in  Pi,  and  then 
drawing  through  Pt  a  line  Ct 
parallel  to  bt',  then  61,  Ct  will  be 
the  projections  of  a  line  c  which 
is  parallel  to  b  and  meets  a  in  P. 
The  plane  •  which  these  two 
lines  determine  we  rabatt  to  the 
plan.  We  determine  the  traces 
a'  and  c*  of  the  lines  a  and  c; 
then  a'c'  is  the  trace  «'  of  their 

Plane.     On  rabatting  the  point 
*  comes  to  a  point  5  on  the  line 
PiQ    perpendicular    to   a'c*,    so 


Fig.  44. 


that  QS-QP.  But  QP  is  the  hypotenuse  of  a  triangle  PPiQ  with 
a  right  angle  P|.  This  we  construct  by  making  QR'PaPf;  then 
PiR">  PQ.  The  lines  a'S  and  c'S  will  therefore  include  angles  equal 
to  those  made  by  the  given  lines.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  two 
lines  include  two  angles  which  arc  supplementary.  Which  of  these 
is  to  be  taken  in  any  special  case  depends  upon,  the  circumstances. 

To  determine  the  angle  between  a  line  and  a  plane,  we  draw  through 
any  point  in  the  line  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  (i  I2)  and  determine 
the  angle  between  it  and  the  given  line.  The  complement  of  this 
angle  is  the  required  one. 

To  determine  the  angfe  between  two  plants,  we  draw  through  any 


point  two  lines  perpendicular  to  the  two  pbnes  and  determine  the 
angle  between  tne  fatter  as  above.  - 

In  special  cases  it  is  simpler  to  determine  at  once  the  angle  between 
the  two  planes  by  taking  a  plane  section  perpendicular  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  two  planes  and  rabatt  this.  This  is  especially  the 
case  if  one  of  the  planes  is  the  horizontal  or  vertical  plane  01  pro- 
jection. 

Thus  in  fir.  as  the  angle  PiQR  is  the  angle  which,  the  plane  a 
makes  with  the  horizontal  plane. 

\  15.  We  return  to  the  general,  case  of  rabatting  a  plane  a  of 
which  the  traces  •'  «'  are  given. 

Here  it  will  be  convenient  to  determine  first  the  position  which 
the  trace  a' — which  b  a  line  in  • — assumes  when  rabatted.  Points 
in  thu  line  coincide  with  their  elevations.  Hence  it  b  given  in 
its  true  dimension,  and  we  can  measure  off  alongit  the  true  distance 
between  two  points  in  it.^  If  therefore,  (fig.  45)  P  b  any  point  in  a' 
originally  coincident  with 
its  elevation  Pt,  and  if  O 
b  the  point  where  a'  cuts 
the  axis  xy,  so  that  O  is 
also  in  •',  then  the  point  P 
will  after  rabatting  the 
pbne  assume  such  a  posi- 
tion that  OP-OPt.  At 
the  same  time  the  pbn  b 
an  orthographic  projection 
of  the  plane  a.  Hence  the 
line  joining  P  to  the  pbn 
Pi  will  after  rabatting  be 
pcrpendicubr  to  •'.  But 
Pi  IS  known;  it  b  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  from 
Pt  to  the  axb  xy.  We 
draw  therefore,  to  find  P, 


Fig.  45. 


from  Pi  a  perpendicuUr  PiQ  to  a'  and  find  on  it  a  point  P  such  that 
OP-OPt.  Then  the  line  OP  will  be  the  position  of  a'  when 
rabatted.  Thb  line  corresponds  therefore  to  the  plan  of  a' — that 
is,  to  the  axb  xy,  corresponding  points  on  these  lines  being  those 
which  lie  on  a  perpendicubr  to  a'. 

We  have  thus  one  pair  of  corresponding  lines  and  can  now  find 
for  any  point  B|  in  the  pbn  the  corresponding  point  B  in  the  rabatted 
plane.  We  draw  a  line  through  B|,  say  B|P|,  cutting  •'  in  C.  To  it 
corresponds  the  line  CP,  and  the  point  where  this  b  cut  by  the  project- 
ing ray  through  Bi,  perpendicular  to  «\  b  the  reauired  point  B. 

Similarly  any  figure  in  the  rabatted  pUne  can  be  found  when  the 
pUn  is  known;  but  thb  b  usually  found  in  a  different  manner 
without  any  reference  to  the  general  theory  of  parallel  projection. 
As  this  method  and  the  reasoning  employed  for  it  nave  their  peculbr 
advantages,  we  give  it  also. 

Supposing  the  pbnes  ri  and  w!i  to  be  in  their  positions  in  space 

Ecrpendicular  to  each  other,  we  take  a  section  01  the  whole  figure 
y  a  plane  perpendicubr  to  the  trace  •'  about  which  we  are  going 
to  rabatt  the  plane  a.  Let  this  section  pass  through  the  poin^  in 
«'.  Its  traces  will  then  be  the  lines  QPi  and  PjPt  (fig.  9).  These 
will  be  at  right  angles,  and  will  therefore,  together  with  the  section 
QPa  of  the  pbne  a,  form  a  right-angled  tnangle  QPiPi  with  the 
right  angle  at  Pi,  and  having  the  sides  P|Q  and  PiPt  which  both 
are  given  in  their  true  lengths.  This  triangle  we  rabatt  about  its 
base  PiQ.  making  PiR-PiPf  The  line  OR  will  then  give  the  true 
length  01  the  line  QP  in  space.  If  now  the  plane  a  be  turned  about 
a'  the  point  P  will  describe  a  circle  about  Q  as  centre  with  radius 

8P  "QR,  in  a  pbne  perpendicular  to  the  trace  •'.  Hence  when  the 
ane  a  hss  been  rabatted  into  the  horizontal  pbne  the  point  P  will 
lie  in  the  perpendicular  Pip  to  «',  so  that  QP-QR. 
'  If  Ai  b  the  pbn  of  a  point  A  in  the  pbne  a,  and  if  Ai  lies  in  QPi, 
then  the  point  A  will  lie  vertically  above  Ai  in  the  line  QP.  On 
turning  down  the  triangb  QPiPt.  the  point  A  will  come  to  A«,  the 
line  AiA«  being  perpendicular  to  QPi.  Hence  A  will  be  a  point  in 
QP  such  that  QA-QA«. 

If  Bi  b  the  pbn  of  another  point,  but  such  that  AiBt  is  parallel 
to  «',  then  the  corresponding  line  AB  will  also  be  parallel  to  a'. 
Hence,  if  through  A  a  line  AB  be  drawn  parallel  to  a',  and  Bi  B 
pcrpendicubr  to  «',  then  their  intersection  gives  the  point  B.  Thus 
of 'any  point  given  in  pbn  the  real  position  in  thej>bne  a.  when 
rabatted,  can  be  found  by  thb  second  method.  This  b  the  one 
most  generally  given  in  books  on  geometrical  drawing.  The  first 
method  expbined  is,  however,  in  most  cases  preferable  as  it  gives 
the  draughtsman  a  greater  variety  of  constructions.  It  requires  a 
somewhat  greater  amount  of  theoretical  knowledge. 

If  instead  of  our  knowing  the  pbn  of  a  figure  the  btter  b  itself 
given,  then  the  process  of  finding  the  |>bn  b  the  reverse  of  the 
above  and  needs  little  expbnation.  We  give  an  exarapb. 

(16.  It  is  reauired  to  draw  the  plan  and  eleoatimt  of  a  Polygon  ef 
which  the  real  shape  and  position  in  a  gioen  plant  a  are  kn^non. 

We  first  rabatt  the  pbne  a  (fig.  46)  as  before  so  that  Pi  comes  to 
P,  hence  OPi  to  OP.  Let  the  given  pol)^;on  in  a  be  the  fi^re 
ABCDE.  We  project,  not  the  vertices,  but  the  sides.  To  pnnect 
the  line  AB,  we  produce  it  to  cut  «'  in  F  and  OP  in  G.  and  draw  uGi 

Krpendicular  to  «';  then  Gi  corresponds  to  G,  therefore  FGi  to  FG. 
the  same  manner  we  might  project  all  the  other  sides,  at  least 
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1 1BC  have  to  determine  hai  i(i  hori- 
LT  to  (he  ajiU,  and  ila  vertical  trace 
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find  (be  aectioni  of  the  plane  ritber  «i(h  (he  lacea 
ea  of  (be  pyramid.  We  uae  (he  la(ter. 
■  la  perpetidicubr  to  the  vertical  ptane.  (he  (iv< 
pn>icc(ion  of  every  fipue  In  It;  the  pcHnta  Ei,  Ft, 
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circular  cylinder  tDuching  the  qihenaiona  a  gFeat  cireie,  and  if 
the  proiectioo  ii.  aa  in  our  caie,  orthoftaphic.  (ben  (be  Hctios  erf 
(hit  cone  by  a  plane  of  proieciion  will  be  a  cirde^eQual  to  the  [ro( 
circle  of  the  iphere.  We  tjk  nch  a  circle  in  the  plan  and  anoilwr  ia 
the  elevadoa,  tbeir  centrea  bbii(  plan  and  devalion  rd  the  oentre  af 

Similarly  (he  raya  touchioB  a  cone  of  the  leeood  otiIb-  arm  lie 
in  tkoplanea  which  paialhrDugh  the  venei  of  the  cone,  the  mrouT' 
line  of  the  projection  of  the  cone  coniJMa  therefore  of  two  baei 
neetifif  in  the  prcHectioa  of  the  verteL  Theae  nay.  howvver, 
be  InviBble  H  no  real  tanjent  nya  cu  be  drawn  Irom  (he  eend*  of 
prolectkn:  and  thii  bappeni  when  the  my  pfolectlBa  the  centic 
of  the  vertex  Un  irithia  the  cone.  In  thli  caie  the  dks  of  the 
cone  are  of  (mportincc.  Thin  In  repreiendnf  a  cone  of  reiralDtloa 
■rith  a  vertical  axlt  vc  gel  in  the  plan  a  dicuHr  tnc«  of  (he  lufacc 
whoK  ccn(rei>  the  plan  of  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  In  Ibeelevatiiia 
the  contour,  convitinf  of  apair  of  Hnei  ip(enectitia  in  (he  eleva(iDB 
of  (he  nenei  of  (he  cone.  The  circle  in  (he  plan  and  the  pair  erf  Haea 
in  the  devilion  do  not  detemine  the  lurface.  f«  an  inCnile  Bumber 
of  lurfacei  might  be  conceived  which  pua  through  the  dicular  trace 
and  touch  two  planei  through  the  contour  linei  in  the  vertical  pliae. 
The  nrfaa  becomn  only  completely  defined  if  we  write  down  to 
(be  6(011  thai  it  ihall  repmcqt  a  aae.    Tbe  aaoe  helda  lor  al 
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surfaces.  Evea  •  plane  is  fully  fepns^tcd  by  iu  tnccs  only  under 
the  silent  understanding  that  the  traces  are  those  of  a  plane. 

I  10.  Some  of  the  simpler  problems  connected  with  the  repre* 
sentation  of  surfaces  are  the  determination  of  plane  sections  and  of 
the  curves  of  intersection  of  two  such  surfaces.  The  former  is 
constantly  used,  in  neariy  all  problems  concerning  surfaces.  Its 
solution  depends  of  course  on  the  nature  of  the  sunace. 

To  determine  the  curve  of  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  we  take  a 
plane  and  determine  its  section  with  each  of  the  two  surfaces, 
rabatting  this  plane  if  necessary.  This  gives  two  curves  which  lie 
in  the  same  plane  and  whoie  mtersections  will  give  us  points  on 
both  surfaces.  It  must  here  be  remembered  that  two  curves  in 
space  do  not  necessarily  intersect,  hence  that  the  points  in  which 
tneir  projections  ^intersect  are  not  necessarily  the  praiectbns  of 
points  common  to  the  two  curves.  This'  will,  however,  be  the  case 
if  the  two.curves  lie  in  a  common  plane.  By  uking  then  a  number 
ol  plane  sections  of  the  surfaces  we  can  get  as  many  points  on  their 
curve  of  intersection  as  we  like:  These  planes  have,  of  course,  to 
be  selected  in  such  a  way  that  the  sections  are  curves  as  simple  as 
the  case  permits  of,  and  such  that  they  can  be  easily  and  accurately 
drawn.  Thus  wh«i  possible  the  sections  should  be  straight  lines 
or  circles.  Thb  not  only  saves  time  in  drawing  but  determines  all 
points  on  the  sectbns,  and  therefore  also  the  poinu  where  the  two 
curves  meet,  with  equal  accuracy. 

I  20.  We  give  a  few  examples  how  these  sections  have  to  be 
selected.  A  cone  b  cut  by  every  plane  thnnigh  the  vertex  in  lines, 
and  if  it  is  a  cone  of  revolution  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
axU  in  circles. 

A  cylinder  b  cut  by  every  pbne  parallel  to  the  axb  in  lines,  and 
if  it  b  a  cylinder  of  revolution  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axb 
in  circles. 

A  sphere  b  cut  by  every  plane  in  a  circle. 

Hence  in  case  of  two  cones  situated  anywhere  in  space  we  take 
sections  through  both  vertices.  These  will  cut  both  cones  in  tines. 
Smilarfy  in  case  of  two  cylinden  we  mav  take  sections  parallel  to 
the  axb  of  both.  In  case  of  a  sphere  and  a  cone  of  revdution  with 
vertical  axb,  horitontal  sections  will  cut  both  surfaces  in  circles 
whose  ptons  are  circles  and  whose  elevations  are  lines,  whilst  vertical 
sections  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone  cut  the  latter  in  lines  and 
the  sphere  in  circles.  To  avoid  drawing  the  projections  of  these 
circles,  which  wouM  in  general  be  ellipses,  we  rabatt  the  plane  and 
then  draw  the  circles  in  their  real  shape.    And  so  on  in  other  cases. 

Specbl  attention  should  in  all  cases  be  paid  to  those  points  in 
which  the  tangents  to  the  protection  of  the  curve  of  intersection  are 
parallel  or  perpendicular  to  tM  axis  x,  or  where  these  projections 
touch  the  contour  of  one  of  the  surfaces.  (O.  H.) 

IV.  Analytical  GEOicmY 

I.  In  the  name  geometry  there  is  a  lasting  record  that  the 
science  had  its  origin  in  the  knowledge  that  two  distances  may 
be  compared  by  measurement,  and  In  the  idea  that  measurement 
must  be  effectual  in  the  dissociation  of  different  directions  as  well 
as  in  the  comparison  of  dbtances  in  the  same  direction.  The 
distance  from  an  observer's  eye  of  an  object  seen  would  be 
specified  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  a  rod^  straight  to  the 
eye  and  of  length  taken  as  known,  could  be  given  the  direction 
of  the  line  of  vision,  and  had  to  be  moved  along  it  a  certain 
number  of  times  through  lengths  equal  to  its  own  in  order  to 
reach  the  object  from  the  eye.  Moreover,  if  a  field  bad  for  two 
of  its  boundaries  lines  straight  to  the  eye,  one  running  from  south 
to  north  and  the  other  from  west  to  east,  the  position  of  a  point 
in  the  field  would  be  specified  if  the  rod,  when  directed  west, 
bad  to  be  shifted  from  the  point  one  observed  number  of  times 
westward  to  meet  the  former  boundary,  and  also,  when  directed 
south,  had  to  be  shifted  another  observed  number  of  times 
southward  to  meet  the  latter.  Comparison  by  measurement, 
the  beginning  of  geometry,  involved  counting,  the  basb  of  arith* 
metic;  and  the  science  of  number  was  marked  out  froqi  the 
first  as  of  geometrical  importance. 

But  the  arithmetic  of  the  ancients  was  inadequate  as  a  science 
of  number.  Though  a  length  might  be  recognized  as  known 
when  measurement  certified  that  it  was  so  many  times  a  standard 
length,  it  waS  not  every  length  which  could  be  thus  specified 
in  terms  of  the  same  standard  length,  even  by  an  arithmetic 
enriched  with  the  notion  of  fractional  number.  The  idea  of 
possible  incommensurability  of  lengths  was  introduced  into 
Europe  by  Pythagoras;  and  the  corresponding  idea  of  irration- 
ality of  number  was  absent  from  a  crude  arithmetic,  while  there 
were  great  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  iU  introduction. 
Hence  perhaps  it  arose  that,  till  comparatively  modem  times, 
appoU  to  arithmetical  aid  in  geometrical  reasoning  was  in  all 


possible  ways  restrained.  Geometry  figured  ntber  as  the  lielper 
of  the  more  difficult  science  of  arithmetic. 

a.  It  was  reserved  for  algebra  to  remove  the  disabilities  of 
arithmetic,  and  to  restore  the  earliest  ideas  of  the  land-measurer 
to  the  position  of  controlling  ideas  in  geometrical  investigation. 
Thb  unified  science  of  pure  number  made  comparatively  little 
headway  in  the  hands  of  the  ancients,  but  began  to  receive 
due  attention  shortly  after  the  revival  of  learning.  It  expresses 
whole  classes  of  arithmetical  facts  in  single  statements,  gives 
to  arithmetical  laws  the  form  of  equations  involving  symbols 
which  may  mean  any  known  or  sought  numbers,  and  provides 
processes  which  enable  us  to  analjrse  the  information  given  by  an 
equation  and  derive  from  that  equation  other  equations,  which 
express  laws  that  are  in  effect  consequences  or  causes  of  a  law 
started  from,  but  differ  greatly  from  it  in  form.  Above  all,  for 
present  purposes,  it  deals  not  only  with  integral  and  fractional 
number,  but  with  number  regarded  as  capable  of  continuous 
growth,  just  as  dbtance  b  capable  of  continuous  growth.  The 
difficulty  of  the  arithmetical  expression  of  irrational  number, 
a  diflkulty  considered  by  the  modem  school  of  analysts  to  have 
been  at  length  surmounted  (see  FtTNcnoN),  b  not  vital  to  it. 
It  can  call  the  ratio  of  the  diagonal  of  a  square  to  a  side,  for 
instance,  or  that  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  a  diameter, 
a  number,  and  let  a  or  x  denote  that  number,  just  as  properly 
as  it  may  allow  either  letter  to  denote  any  rational  number 
which  may  be  greater  or  less  than  the  ratio  in  question  by  a 
difference  less  than  any  minute  one  /e  choose  to  assign. 

Counting  only,  and  not  the  counting  of  objects,  is  of  the  essence 
of  arithmetic,  and  of  algebra.  But  it  b  lawful  to  count  objecu, 
and  in  particidar  to  count  equal  lengths  by  measure.  The 
widened  idea  is  that  even  when  a  or  x  b  an  irrational  number 
we  may  speak  of  a  or  x  unit  lengths  by  measure.  We  may  give 
concrete  interpretation  to  an  algebraical  equation  by  allowing 
its  terms  all  to  mean  numbers  of  times  the  same  unit  length, 
or  the  same  unit  area,  or  &c.  and  in  any  equation  bwfully 
derived  from  the  fint  by  algebraical  processes  we  may  do  the 
same.  Descartes  in  hb  Ciomilrie  (1637)  was  the  first  to  system- 
atize  the  application  of  thb  principle  to  the  inherent  first 
notions  of  geometry;  and  the  methods  which  he  instituted  have 
become  the  most  potent  methods  of  all  in  geometrical  research. 
It  b  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  when  known  facts  as  to  a 
geometrical  figure  have  once  been  expressed  in  algebraical 
terms,  all  strictly  consequential  facts  as  to  the  figure  can  be 
deduced  by  almost  mechanical  processes.  Some  may  well  be 
unexpected  consequences;  and  in  obtaining  those  of  which 
there  has  been  suggestion  beforehand  the  ohen  bewildering 
labour  of  constant  attention  to  the  figure  is  obviated.  These 
are  the  methods  of  what  b  now  called  attalyiicai,  or  sometimes 
algehraical,  geomeby. 

3.  The  modem  use  of  the  term  "  analytical "  in  geometry  has 
obscured,  but  not  made  obsolete,  an  earlier  use,  one  as  old  as 
Plato.  There  b  nothing  algebraical  in  thb  analysis,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  synthesis,  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  expositon 
of  pure  geometry.  It  has  reference  to  an  order  of  ideas  in 
demonstration,  or,  more  frequently,  in  discovering  means  to 
effect  the  geometrical  constraction  of  a  figure  with  an  assigned 
special  property.  We  have  to  suppose  hypothctically  that  the 
construction  has  been  performed,  drawing  a  rough  figure  which 
exhibits  tit  as  nearly  as  is  practicable.  We  then  analyse  or 
critically  examine  the  figure,  treated  as.  correct,  and  ascertain 
other  properties  which  it  can  only  possess  iiA  association  with 
the  one  in  question.  Presently  one  of  these  properties  will  often 
be  found  which  b  of  such  a  character  that  the  constraction  of 
a  figure  possessing  it  is  simple.  The  means  of  effecting  synthetic- 
ally a  constraction  such  as  was  desired  b  thus  brought  to  light  by 
what  Plato  called  analysis.  Or  again,  being  asked  to  prove  a 
theorem  A,  we  ascertain  that  it  must  be  trae  if  another  theorem 
B  is,  that  B  must  be  if  C  is,  and  so  on,  thus  eventually  finding 
that  the  theorem  A  b  the  consequence,  through  a  chain  of  inter- 
mediaries, of  a  theorem  Z  of  which  the  establishment  is  easy. 
This  geometrical  analysis  is  not  the  subject  of  the  present  article; 
but  in  the  reasoning  from  form  to  form  of  an  equation  or  system 
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of  equations,  vith  the  object  of  basing  the  algebraical  proof 
of  a  geometrical  fact  on  other  facts  of  a  more  obvious  character, 
the  same  logic  is  utilized,  and  the  name  "  analytical  geometry  " 
is  thus  in  part  explained. 

4.  In  algebra  real  positive  number  was  alone  at  first  dealt 
with,  and  in  geometry  actual  signless  distance.  But  in  algebra, 
it  became  of  importance  to  say  that  every  equation  of  the  first 
degree  has  a  root,  and  the  notion  of  negative  number  was  intro- 
duced. The  negative  unit  had  to  be  defined  as  what  can  be 
added  to  the  positive  unit  and  produce  the  sum  zero.  The 
corresponding  notion  was  readily  at  hand  in  geometry,  where 
it  was  clear  that  a  unit  distance  can  be  measured  to  the  left 
or  down  from  the  farther  end  of  a  unit  distance  already  measured 
to  the  right  or  up  from  a  point  O,  with  the  result  of  reaching  O 
again.  Thus,  to  give  fidl  interpretation  in  geometry  to  the 
algebraically  negative,  it  was  only  necessary  to  associate  distinct- 
ness of  sign  with  oppositeness  of  direction.  Later  it  was  discovered 
that  algebraical  reasoning  would  be  much  facilitated,  and  that 
conclusions  as  to  the  real  would  retain  all  their  soundness,  if  a  pair 
of  imaginary  units  ^  V  ~  x  of  what  might  be  called  number  were 
allowed  to  be  contemplated,  the  pair  being  defined,  though  not 
separately,  by  the  two  properties  of  having  the  real  sum  o  and 
the  real  product  x.  Only  in  these  two  real  combinations  do  they 
enter  in  conclusions  as  to  the  real.  An  advantage  gained  was 
that  every  quadratic  equation,  and  not  some  quadratics  only, 
could  be  spoken  of  as  having  two  roots.  These  admissions  of 
new  units  into  algebra  were  final,  as  it  admitted  of  proof  that  all 
equations  of  degrees  higher  than  two  have  the  full  numbers  of 
roots  possible  for  their  respective  degrees  in  any  case,  and  that 
every  root  has  a  value  included  in  the  form  a-f-fr  V~X|  with  a,  b, 
real.  The  corresponding  enrichment  could  be  given  to  geometry, 
with  corresponding  advantages  and  the  same  absence  of  danger, 
and  this  was  done.  On  a  line  of  measurement  of  distance  we 
contemplate  as  existing,  not  only  an  infinite  continuum  of  poinds 
at  real  distances  from  an  origin  of  measurement  O,  but  a  doubly 
infinite  continuum  of  points,  all  but  the  singly  infinite  continuum 
of  real  ones  imaginary,  and  imaginary  in  conjugate  pairs,  a 
conjugate  pair  being  at  imaginary  distances  from  O,  which  have 
a  real  arithmetic  and  a  real  geometric  mean.  To  geometry 
enriched  with  this  conception  all  algebra  has  its  application. 

$.  Actual  geometry  is  one,  two  or  three-dimensional,  i.e. 
lineal,  plane  or  solid.  In  one-dimensional  geometry  positions 
and  measurements  in  a' single  line  only  are  admitted.  Now 
descriptive  constructions  for  points  in  a  line  are  impossible 
without  going  out  of  the  line.  It  has  therefore  been  held  that 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  no  science  of  geometry  strictly  confined 
to  one  dimension  exists.  But  an  ialgcbra  of  one  variable  can  be 
applied  to  the  study  of  distances  along  a  line  measured  from  a 
chosen  point  on  it,  so  that  the  idea  of  construction  as  distinct 
from  measurement  is  not  essential  to  a  one-dlmeusional  geo- 
metry aided  by  algebra.  In  geometry  of  two  dimensions,  the 
flat  of  the  land-measurer,  the  passage  from  one  point  O  to  any 
other  point,  can  be  effected  by  two  successive  marches,  one  east 
or  west  and  one  north  or  south,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  an  algebra 
of  two  variables  suffices  for  geometrical  exploitation.  In 
geometry  of  three  dimensions,  that  of  space,  any  point  can  be 
reached  from  a  chosen  one  by  three  marches,  one  east  or  west, 
one  north  or  south,  and  one  up  or  down;  and  we  shall  see  that 
an  algebra  of  three  variables  is  all  that  is  necessary.  With 
three  dimensions  actual  gepmctry  stops;  but  algebra  can  supply 
any  number  of  variables.  Four  or  more  variables  have  been 
used  in  ways  analogous  to  those  in  which  one,  two  and  three 
variables  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  one,  two  and  three- 
dimensional  geometry,  and  the  results  have  been  expressed  in 
quasi-geometrical  language  on  the  supposition  that  a  higher 
space  can  be  conceived  of,  though  not  realized,  in  which  four 
independent  directions  exist,  such  that  no  succession  of  marches 
along  three  of  them  can  effect  the  same  displacement  of  a  point 
as  a  march  along  the  fourth;  and  similarly  for  higher  numbers 
than  four.  Thus  analytical,  though  not  actual,  geometries  exist 
for  four  and  moredimensions.  They  are  in  fact  algebras  furnished 
with  nomenclature  of  a  geometrical  cast,  suggested  by  convenient 


forms  of  expression  which  actual  geometry  has,  in  retum  for 
benefits  received,  conferred  on  algebras  of  one,  two  and  three 
variables. 

We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  dimensions  of  actual  geometry, 
and  will  devote  no  space  to  the  one-dimensional,  except  inddest* 
ally  as  existing  within  the  two-dimensional  The  analytical 
method  will  now  be  explained  for  the  cases  ci  two  Bud  three 
dimensions  in  succession.  The  form  of  it  originated  by  Descartes, 
and  thence  known  as  Cartesian,  will  alone  be  considered  in  much 

detafl. 

h  Plant  Analytical  Geometry. 

6.  Coordinates. — ft  is  assumed  that  the  points,  lines  and  figures 
considered  He  in  one  and  the  same  plane,  which  plane  therefcwe  need 
not  be  in  any  way  referred  to.  In  the  plane  a  point  O,  and  two  lines 
x'OXt  yOy,  intersecting  in  O,  are  taken  once  for  all,  and  regarded  as 
fixed.  O  is  called  the  origin,  and  x'Ox,  /Oy  the  axes  01  x  and  y 
respectively.  Other  positions  in  the  plane  are  specified  in  relatkm 
to  this  fixed  origin  and  these  fixed  axes.    From  any  point  P  we 
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suppose  PM  drawn  parallel  to  the  axb  of  y  to  meet  the  axis  of  x  ia 
M,  and  may  also  suppose  PN  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  to  meet 
the  axis  of  y  in  N,  so  that  OMPN  is  a  parallelogiam.  The  position 
of  P  is  determined  when  we  know  OM  (-NP)  and  MP  (-ON). 
If  OM  is  X  times  the  u  nit  of  a  scale  of  measurement  chosen  at  pleasure, 
and  MP  is  y  times  the  unit,  so  that  x  and  y  have  numerical  values, 
we  call  X  and  y  the  (Cartesian)  coordinates  of  P.  To  distii^uisfa 
them  we  often  speak  of  y  as  the  ordinate,  and  of  x  as  the  abscissa. 

It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  signs:  x  has  one  sign  or  the  other 
according  as  the  point  P  is  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  axis  of  y, 
and  y  one  sign  or  the  other  according  as  P  is  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  axis  of  x.  Using  the  letters  N,  E.  S,  W,  as  in  a  map,  and 
considering  the  plane  as  divided  into  four  quadrants  by  the  axes, 
the  signs  are  usually  taken  to  be: 

X  y  For  quadrant 

+  -(-           N  E 

4-  -           S  E 

-  +  N  W 

-  -  S  W 

A  point  b  referred  to  as  the  point  (a,  b),  when  its  coordinates  are 
XB>a,  y->&.  A  point  may  be  fixed,  or  it  may  be  variable,  Le.  be 
regarded  for  the  time  being  as  free  to  move  in  the  plane.  The 
coordinates  (x,  y)  of  a  variable  point  are  algebraic  variables,  and  are 
said  to  be  "  current  coordinates." 

The  axes  of  x  and  y  are  usually  (as  in  fig.  48)  taken  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  and  we  then  speak  of  them  as  rectangular  axes, 
and  of  X  and  y  as  "  rectangular  coordinates  '*  of  a  point  P;  OMPN 
is  then  a  rectangle.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  convenient  to  use 
axes  which  are  oblique  to  one  arK>thcr,  so  that  (as  in  fig.  49)  the  angle 
xOy  between  their  positive  directions  is  some  known  angle  m 
distinct  from  a  right  angle,  and  OM  PN  is  always  an  oblique  parallelo- 
gram with  given  angles;  and  we  then  speak  of  x  and  y  as  "  oblique 
coordinates?'  The  coordinates  are  as  a  rule  taken  to  be  rectangular 
in  what  follows. 

7.  Equations  and  loci.  If  (x,  jf)  is  the  point  P,  and  if  we  art 
given  that  x  -o,  u-e  are  told  that,  m  fig.  48  or  fig.  ^9,  the  point  M  Ue» 
at  O,  whatever  value  y  may  have,  i.e.  we  are  told  the  one  fact  that 
P  lies  on  the  axis  of  y.  Conversely,  if  P  lies  anywhere  on  the  axis 
of  y,  we  have  always  OM  -o,  «.*.  x  -o.  Thus  the  equation  x  *•  o  b 
one  satisfied  by  the  coordinates  (x,  y)  of  every  point  in  the  axb  of  y. 
and  not  by  those  of  any  other  point.  We  say  that  x»o  b  the 
equation  of  the  axis  of  y,  and  that  the  axis  of  y  b  the  locus  repre» 
scntcd  by  the  equation  x-o.  Similariy^  yo  is  the  equation  of  the 
axis  of  X.  An  equation  x-a.  where  a  is  a  constant,  expresses  that 
P  lies  on  a  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y  through  a  point  M  on  the  axb 
of  X  such  that  OM  -a.  Every  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y  has  an 
equation  of  this  form.  Similarly,  every  line  parallel  to  the  axb  of  x 
has  an  equation  of  the  form  y^b,  where  b  is  some  definite  constant. 

These  are  simple  cases  of  the  fact  that  a  single  equation  in  the 
current  coordinates  of  a  variable  point  (x,  y)  imposes  one  limttatton 
on  the  freedom  of  that  point  to  vary.   The  coordinates  of  a  point 
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taken  at  random  in  the  plane  will^  as  a  rule,  not  tatisfy  the  equation, 
but  infinitely  many  points,  and  m  most  caies  infinitely  many  real 
ones,  have  coordinates  which  do  satisfy  it.  and  these  points  arc 
exactly  those  which  lie  upon  some  locus  of  one  dimentton,  a  straight 
line  or  more  frequently  a  curve,  which  is  said  to  be  represented  oy 
the  equation.  Take,  for  instance,  the  equation  y-mx,  where  m 
is  a  Riven  constant.  It  is  satisfied  by  the  coordinates  ot  every  point 
P.  which  is  such  that,  in  fig.  4^.  the  distance  MP.  with  its  proper  sign, 
is  m  times  the  distance  OM,  with  its  proper  sign,  i.e.  by  the  co- 
ordinates of  every  point  in  the  straight  line  through  O  which  wte 
arrive  at  by  making  a  line,  oric;inaUy  coincident  with  x'Ox,  revolve 
about  O  in  the  directbn  ophite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch 
through  an  angle  of  which  m  is  the  tangent,  and  by  those  of  no  other 
points.  That  line  is  the  locus  which  it  represents.  Take,  more 
generally,  the  equation  y  ""f  (x).  where  ^(x)  u  any  given  non-ambigu- 
ous function  of  x.  Choosing  any  point  M  on  xOx  in  fig.  i,  and 
Stving  to  X  the  value  of  the  numerical  measure  of  OM,  the  equation 
etcrmioes  a  mngle  corresponding  y,  and  so  determines  a  single 
point  P  on  the  line  througn  M  paralH  to  /Opr.  This  is  one  pomt 
whose  coordinates  satisfy  the  equation.  Now  let  M  move  from  the 
extfeme  left  to  the  extreme  nght  of  the  line  x'Ox,  regarded  as 
extended  both  ways  as  far  as  we  Uke,  i^.  let  x  take  all  real  values 
from  —  00  to  00 .  With  every  value  goes  a  point  P.  as  above,  on 
the  parallel  to  yOy  through  tm  corresponding  M ;  and  we  thus  find 
that  there  is  a  path  from  the  extreme  ksft  to  the  extreme  right  of 
the  figure,  all  points  P  along  which  are  dbtingwshed  from  other 
points  by  the  exceptional  property  of  satisfying  the  equation  by 
their  coordinates.  This  patn  is  a  locus;  and  the  equation  y  *^(x} 
represents  it.  More  generally  stitl,  take  an  equation  /(x.  pr)"0 
which  involves  both  x  and  y  under  a  functbnal  form.  Any  particular 
value  given  to  x  in  it  produces  from  it  an  equatbn  for  the  determina- 
tion oTa  value  or  values  of  y.  which  go  with  that  value  of  x  in  specify- 
ing a  point  or  points  (x,  y).  of  which  the  coordinates  satisfy  the 
equation  /(x,  y)  «o.    Here  anin,  as  x  takes  all  ^ues,  the.  point  or 

Kints  desoibe  a  path  or  paths,  which  constitute  a  locus  represented 
the  equation.  Except  when  y  enters  to  the  first  degree  only  in 
fOc,  y)t  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  values  of  y.  determined 
as  going  with  a  chosen  value  of  x,  will  be  necessarily  real;  indeed 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  all  to  be  imaginary  for  some  ranges  of  values 
of  X.     The  locus  may  larvcly  conMst  of  continua  cm  imaginary 

K>ints;  but  the  real  parts  oTit  constitute  a  real  curve  or  real  curves, 
ote  that  we  have  to  allow  x  to  admit  of  all  im^nary,  as  well  as 
of  all  real,  values,  in  order  to  obtain  all  imaginary  parts  of  the 
kxus. 

A  locus  or  curve  may  be  algebraically  specified  in  another  way; 
vix.  we  may  be  given  two  equations  x>>/(9),  y  •"F(|9).  which  express 
the  coordinates  of  any  point  of  it  as  two  functions  of  the  same 
variable  parameter  $  to  which  all  values  are  open.  As  $  takes  all 
values  in  turn,  the  point  (x,  y)  traverses  the  curve. 

It  u  a  good  exercise  to  trace  a  number  of  curves,  taken  as  defined 
by  the  equations  which  represent  them.   This,  in  simple  cases,  can 


be  done  approximately  by  plotting  the  values  of  y  given  by  the 
eouation  of  a  curve  as  going  with  a  conudcrable  numoer  of  values 
01  X.  and  connecting  the  various  points  (x.  y)  thus  obtained.  But 
methods  exist  for  diminishing  the  labour  of  this  tentative  process. 
Another  problem,  which  wul  be  more  attended  to  here,  is  that  of 
determining  the  equations  of  curves  of  known  interest,  taken  as 
defined  by  geometrical  oroperties.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  the  curves  which  have  been  most  and  longest  studied  geo- 
metrically are  among  those  represented  by  equations  of  the  umpiest 
character. 

8.  Tki  Straight  LtM.— This  Is  the  simfilest  type  of  kxms.  Also 
the  timjAalt  type  of  equation  in  x  and  y  is  Ax+By+C«o,  one  of 
the  first  degree.  Here  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C  are  constants.  They 
are,  like  the  current  coordinates,  x,  y,  numericaL  But,  in  aiving 
interpretation  to  such  an  equation,  we  must  of  course  rder  to 
numoen  Ax,  By^  C  of  unit  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind,  of  units 
of  cottnting  for  instance,  or  umt  lengths  or  unit  sqiiares.    It  will 

now  be  seen  that  every  straij^ht 
line  has  an  equation  01  the  first 
degree,  and  that  every  equation 
of  the  first  degree  represents  a 
straight  line. 

It  hasbcen  seen  (f  7)  that  lines 
parallel  to  the  axes  have  eoua- 
tions  of  the  firat  degree,  irce 
from  one  of  the  variables.  Take 
now  a  straight  line  ABC  inclined 
to  both  axes.     Let  it  make  a 

Siven  angle  a  with  the  poutive 
irection  of  the  axis  of  x,  i^.  in 
fig.  50  let  this  be  the  angle 
through  which  Ax  must  be  re- 
volved counter<lockwise  about 
A  in  order  to  be  made  coin- 
cident with  the  line.  Let  C.  of 
coordinates  (ft*  A)f  be  a  fixed  point 


Fig.  5a 


CRP  tells  us  that,  with  the  ngns  appropriate  to  thdr  directions 
atuched  to  CR  and  RP, 

RP-CR  un  a,  U.  MP-DC"(OM-OD)  tan  a, 
and  this  gives  that 

y-Jk"taa«  Cx— &). 

an  equation  of  the  fint  degree  satisfied  by  x  and  y.  No  point  not 
on  the  line  satisfies  the  same  e(]uation;  for  the  line  from  C  to  any 
point  off  the  line  would  make  with  CR  some  angle  fi  different  from  a. 
and  the  point  in  question  would  satisfy  an  equation  y—k"  tan  /l(x — A), 
which  b  inconsistent  with  the  above  conation. 

The  equation  of  the  line  may  Also  oe  written  ymx-j-b,  where 
matan  a.  and  b^k—h  tan  a.  Here  b  is  the  value  obtained  for  y 
from  the  equation  when  o  is  put  for  x,  ia.  it  is  the  numerical  measure, 
with  proper  sbn,  of  OB.  the  intercept  made  by  the  line  on  the  axis 
of  y,  measured  from  the  origin.  For  different  straight  lines,  m  and  b 
may  have  any  constant  values  we  like. 

Now  the  general  equation  of  the  first  degree  Ax-1-By-|-C«"0  may 

be  written  y""~Q'— Q*  unless  B^o,  in  which  case  it  represents  > 

line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y;  and  — A/B,  — C/B  are  values  which 
can  Be  given  to  m  and  fr,  so  that  every  equation  df  the  first  degree 
represents  a  straight  line.  It  n  important  to  notice  that  the  general 
equation,  which  m  appearance  contains  three  constants  A,  B.  C.  toi 
effect  depends  on  two  only,  the  ratios  of  tiro  of  them  to  the  third. 
In  virtue  of  this  last  remark,  we  see  that  two  distinct  conditions 
suffice  to  determine  a  straight  line.  For  instance,  it  is  easy  from  the 
above  to  see  that 


H- 


is  the  equation  of  a  straight  line  determined  by  the  two  conditions 
that  it  makes  intercepts  OA,  OB  on  the  two  axes,  of  which  a  and  b 
are  the  numerical  measures  with  proper  signs,  note  that  in  fig.  50  a 
is  negative.   Again, 


y->i-^/x-«0. 


t.«. 


on  the  line,  and  P  (x,  y)  any  other  point  upon  it.  Draw  the  ordinates 
CD,  PM  of  C  and  P.  and  kt  the  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  through  C 
PM.  produced  if  necessary,  in  R.    The  right-angled  triangle 


(yi -yO*  -  («i -«»)y +«iyi -aPiyi -Ot 
represents  the  line  determined  by  the  data  that  it  passes  through 
two  given  points  (xi,  yi)  and  (xi,  yi).    To  prove  this  find  m  in  the 
equation  y— yif"m(x— xi)  of  a  line  through  (xi,  yi),  from  the  con- 
dition that  (xt.  y»)  lies  on  the  line. 

In  thb  paragraph  the  coordinates  have  been  assumed  rectangular. 
Had  they  been  oblique,  the  doctrine  of  similar  triangles  woukThave 
given  the  same  results,  except  that  in  the  forms  of  equation  y—k'^ 
m(x— A),  y«"MX-|-fri  we  should  not  have  had  Mi"tan  a. 

9.  Tk*  Circie. — It  is  easy  to  write  down  the  equation  of  a  given 
circks.  Let  (A.  k)  be  its  given  centre  C.  and  0  the  numerical  measure 
of  its  given  rsdius.  Take  P  (x,  y)  any  point  on  its  circumference, 
and  construct  the  triangle  CRP,  in  fig.  50  as  above.  The  fact*  that 
this  is  right-angled  tdb  us  that 

CR«+RP-CP, 
and  thb  at  once  gjvca  the  equation 

(x-A)'+(y-*)«-ii^. 

A  point  not  upon  the  circumference  of  the  particular  circle  b  at  some 
dbtaoce  from  (A,  A)  different  from  p,  and  satisfies  an  eouation 
inconsistent  with  this  one;  which  accordingly  reprcKoU  the  cir- 
cumference, or,  as  we  say.  the  circle. 

The  equation  b  of  the  form 

*"-i-/-|-2Ax-|-aBy-|-C  -o.. 
Conversely  every  equation  of  thb  form  represents  a  circle:  we  have 
only  to  uke  -A,  -B,  A»+B«-C  for  A.  A,  p»  respectively,  to  obutn 
its  centre  and  radius.  But  thb  statement  must  appear  too  un- 
restricted. Ought  we  not  to  require  A«-l-B«-C  to  be  positive? 
Certainly,  if  by  Circle  we  are  only  to  mean  the  visible  round  cir- 
cumference of  the  geometrical  definition.  Yet.  analytically,  we 
contemplate  altogether  imaginary  circles,  for  which  p*  is  negstive. 
ami  circles,  for  which  p->o.  with  all  their  reality  condensed  into 
their  centres.  Even  when  p*  b  positive,  so  that  a  vi«ble  round 
circumference  exists,  we  do  not  regard  thb  as  constituting  the 
whole  of  the  circle.  Giving  to  x  any  value  whatever  in  (x-A)«+ 
(y-A)'-*p*,  we  obtain  two  values  of  y,  real,  coincident  or  imaginary, 
each  of  which  goes  with  the  abscissa  x  as  the  ordinate  of  a  point, 
real  or  imaginary,  on  what  b  represented  by  the  equation  of  the 
circle. 

The  doctrine  of  the  imaginary  on  a  circle,  and  in  geometry  gener- 
ally, b  of  purely  algebraical  inception ;  but  it  has  been  in  its  entirety 
accepted  by  modem  pure  seometen.  and  signal  success  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  those  who,  uke  K.  G.  C.  von  Scaudt,  have  striven  to 
base  its  conclusions  on  principles  not  at  all  algebraical  in  form, 
though  of  course  cognate  to  those  adopted  in  introducing  the 
imaginary  into  algebra.  .        ^  .    .      - 

A  circle  with  its  centre  at  the  ongin  has  an  equation  :r-l-/-pf. 

In  oblique  coordinates  the  general  equatkm  of  a  circle  is 
x>+2xycos«-l-y"+aAx-l-aBy+C-o,    .     ,      ,    ,        ^  .      .„  i^ 

10.  The  conic  sections  are  the  next  simplest  loci;  and  it  will  be 
seen  later  that  they  are  the  loci  represented  by  equations  of  the 
second  degree.    Circles  are  particular  cases  of  conk  sections;  and 
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mi  o(  tht  (Kond 
lu  u  Ibat  iKludcd 
liich  rvpRtenii  twc 

conditloi  tUt  •Ai*«7+Sh-'P'+W+'"''-  "hxrli     U*"  alien 

i^-df-0.    Not!  Ilwt  the  (TC  Unn  nuy,  in  putkutii  tue*.  be 
pinlld  or  caiBcident. 

«... .1..  la_  B.i.   ji  ^,|,^  7J  -  .  -  r.iJ,  J) 

id  one  <4  dfffrrr  ■  wbich 

, ^,-.„^,„_annr»ijhlIinMtliraugh 

Cutvs  Rpmcntcd  by  tquitiau  d  the  [hiid  itfirc  an  ailed 
cubic  curve*.    The  Ecnnl  tqwlion  d  lliii  itsme  iiiU  be  wiiRen 

II.  Duaiftim  Gtcmttrf, — A  geometrial  pnipciiitloa  U  eiiber 
dcKiipclw  «  inctrial:  In  tb(  tonus'  cw  ibe  niicmoit  cf  ii  ii 
Independent  of  the  Idea  of  nuinitude  Ocnnb,  incllnatian,  Ac.). 

—J  ^  .!„  !.«„  1.  •. r 1  ,0  thi.  Idea.     The  melbod  dI  co- 

'  in  cimtially  inetcical.     Yet 


in  the  kiter  it  li»  rcTcrciicc  to 


cirdpftA,  B in iwDdiauicI  poinli^i.TireApecllvely.   Wc 

jncirtleC,irbcree4'i^^\arechord»iD«Gtifiglcapoinl  O, 
Oa.Oi'-O0.(W, 
c,  aa  well  ai  in  what  iauaediacely  foUova»  Oa,  ftc-,  dcnMr.  dt 
K,  ln|Ui  at  iilUna- 


SJOlUarly  in  riille  A. 

-_,   »  W.Ofl'-On.O/, 

t,*9Ti>On.  or  ibc  jniaii 

H^t'onlJ^'IlirawbikliS^n'lhit'an'^lionAl+Bjr+C-O 
npnacDUa  Gne.  and  an  equalioo  ^+)"+Ai+B7+C  -o  irpcnenli 

dtwtc  IhT'u'nclKn  .■+j«+At+Bj.+C,  the  equallon  al  a  nrck  ii 
S-0.  Let  the  equalion  of  »n¥OIher  circle  be  S',  -l'+j'+A-i+ 
B'>+C-o;^  the  «uation  S-S'  -o  ii  a  linear  equation  (S-S'  U  in 

this  equation  iiaativAed  by  the  coo^inaie>  of  earh  of  the  pointaol 
intenection  of  the  two  circle*  (for  at  each  of  lb«e  pouiti  S  •■>  and 

IhatofthcliBejinninilhelwopolBUofintencctionotlhttwoiirclci, 
or  ny  it  i*  ihe  equation  of  the  cocnnton  cbord  of  tlH!  two  circlet. 
Cootideriiic then  a  third  circle  S-.-tf+f-t-A-x+B'^+C'-o.  the 
equationi9  the  eomnKM  chord*  ate  S-£'-o,  5-S'-e,  S'-S'-o 
"    ■      "  '    '  "on  o(  the  Bnt  ai  ' 

■     "'-S',  or  tl 

lit  O.  iIkoo 


Tefneieniedbji  the  equal 


auch  thai  tbe  lij 


And  by  thi*  very  Ihcorm 
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rindnle  employrd  in  allowing  chat  the  equatka  tl  the 

-o.™o™Um  (^t  ia.  let  sTs^Bow^Str  liBe« 

+By+C.A'i+B>+C').lheaS-tS'-o(»anaf«tjarr 
the  equation  of  napr  liiie  |lu*ilH  ihiom*   the  pant 

n  oJ  the  two  ^ven  hnea,  Sucfa  ■  line  may  be  nude  to 
any^ven  point,  lay  the  ™it  {».>);  ia^ifS..S',ire 

ipectively  beconeon  wntlDt  for  (l,  j)  the  value*  (ifc  jO. 

=  of*iii-Sjt-5V  TbeequationinfactiiSS-.-S^-.o: 

enaction  of  Ihe  tuo  cirdia;  and  lo  nalv  thH  pas 
ven  pant  Im.  yi  mt  ban  aaaln  t-S.+S'»  In  the 
le  1  - 1 ,  Ibe  deck  benmea  the  cmmoa  cined  (inoie 
t  become*  the  comuuo  chord  locetbcr  ntb  Ihe  line 
1 13  beknr), 
t  the  Eeoeral  quadric  fonctioa. 

™ta  another  conic,  the  equation  S-'^-o  iefH«iI> 

>i«t  ilill  being  to  Uliutnte  the  mode  o<  worldB(  *ilb 
for  deacrlptive  pur- 
"  T  the  ibevem 


nff*rbttfar>) 


leaciAA'and'' 


IS  of  the  cinJe  viU  bE 


hen  by  I  S 

i'(yi-y.>-><a-i'0+> 
loni  of  the  llnei  AB'  and 


ilin^-ii'iJ->(a-i:i)+l»l'-iiii«,»o, 

fide  Ihe  fini  of  theic  equalioo*  by  iiii,  ind  the  m 

then  add,  we  obtain 


■1  prrcedct  i*  the  equation  of  a  One  throu^  thepcdnt{^ 
bcreiD  for  T-^^,  r"V~^  th^  foat^nj  value*,  the 

-Bm)  (y-«'x)+(A+B*0  (,-■») +C(«'-..}-0! 
(■■-•■T(Ai+B7+C)-o; 


iroupvng  piighi 
■ppan  ItuI  (he  uDc 
Joioiag  tb«  point  Q 


mrr  to  eadi  oihrr  cl  Ibe  polni  A,  A'  ud  B,  B';  Ihe 
II  u  wriL  have  tnn  A.  A'  Uld  B ,  B;    lllld  it  tlimcc 


Ai-<-B>-t-C-i>  jiat  abulflcd  a  in  hcttb 


IS.  In  1  B  it  li«  been  Kc-  . 

(quiioB  o(  ■  Mniiht  line,  bnuK  in  Ai-t-B7+C-a  i 
CHlBcarau  aay  be  divided  ouc  leaving  only  - —  — ^— 

deiennined.    SaiiliTly  five  conditiou  uulei. 

Kiiuiina  of  ilK  KcDDil  deem  (s,  i.t.f,  t,  t)  U.  y.  >)■-< 
■uieidofuadeuriiiiBeanibicCIOc.  T.  l)'-<i>  "  l> 
(hmt  ■  cubic  caa  be  nuSe  to  pftis  tbrnifb  9  fi^n  ppjnt^  —  - — 
the  cutMc  ID  pAiHdg  Lhrau^  9  j^v«  poifitt  iicompkidy  dttcnnuvd. 
Then  ii.  however,  ■  leiiuriable  CKeptioB.  Conldennf  tm  pvtn 
cubic  cunm  S-o,  S'-o,  the*  intened  in  ajninti,  tnd  Ibmifh 
tbcK  g  pointi  we  b»v«  tbe  whole  •eris  o(  aUa  S-*S'-ft  when 
jt  i>  IB  ubilruy  conu»t:  jl  my  be  delMinined  n  that  the  cubic 
■ball  1HB  Ihrouch  ■  raven  Icnih  point  (jI-S.+S'(,  if  tbe  mordiaatea 
ace  (n.  )•),  and  S>,  ^'.  denote  the  cnrnspandioi  valuei  ol  S.  S'1. 
Tbe  RHiflni  curve  SS'.-5-S.-a  may  be  leguded  aa  Ibe  cubic 
determlDed  by  tbe  cooditiona  o(  |shii|  through  8  of  the  9  poinla 
and  Ihroufh  the  given  fniBt  (iih  )t]l  nnd  Iron  Ibe  equation  il 
thence  appeara  that  the  curve  pniM  Ihisu^  the  remaining  one  of 
thv9pDintL  In  iKlwrworda»ntluialiavc  tbe  theorem,  any  cubic 
curve  whlcb  puaea  Ibraufh  S  cf  the  9  intenectioiia  cl  two  ^ — 
cubic  curvca  paiaca  through  the  tlh  intene   ' 


kdea'S  tl.""""" 
oflhe?  poi™'rf'iriii 
■lid  bnn  c&viouily  ili 
line — that  ik  we  havr 
(or  pcanti  of  interaec 


ImpcrtnitcCi  already  u«ed  in  |  ft. 


that,  if  a  Suite  line  PQ  be  pnje^ed  oa  anv  other  llae  OO*  hi  oer- 
peodiculan  PP*.  Kf  to  OO'.  tbe  leiwth  ol  the  pKriccIloo  PQ' b 
equal  to  that  cf  FQ  nuhlpliEd  by  the  codne  (f  tbe  acute  ugk 
between  the  two  Ibea.    Abo  Ihe  atttbraical  bub  of  tbe  pnicetiona 


f  cbaed  polygea  upoB  any  Kne  <a  le 
,vuiHj  the  pdygon,  from  any  verlex  A  Iw  «  -huu.  ^hc 
il  ita  projection  on  ibe  line  pajan  from  A'  the  pmiectioB 
again,  ij,  travenca  equal  diatancea  along  the  HDe  Ja 
i  negative  leniea.  If  we  ronaider  tlie  pc4ygon  ai  con' 
HD  brolien  line*,  each  mending  from  the  Hne  initial 
r  terminal  p^nt.  the  mm  af  tbe  projecdont  of  the  linea 
loae  tlie  one  u  equal,  in  Hgn  and  magnitude,  to  the  aum 
i:tiont  ol  the  lioea  compoaing  the  other.  Obierve  that 
lOB  00  a  line  of  a  length  perpendicular  to  Ibe  line  b 


, ttiaight  line  lucb  that  1 

00  on  it  liom  the  origin  b  of  lenph  *  uken 

--■-"■  -  -■--  aib  c4  I  at  an  angfe  aOD- 

Or.    Take  any  point  P  (i,  7} 

"""      "    £|.  41.    Theiuinofi 


>  Ibe  aib  c4 

I  couoter-cwiwlae  from  Or.  T. 
and  connrucl  OM  and  MP  aa  in 
u  of  OM  and  MP  on  DD  b  OD 
oftbeliBC 


from  Ihii  line  of  any  point T?;/)  whti:h  doea  not  lie  upon  il.  II  the 
parallel  Ihrough  U%y)  to  the  Une  meet  OD  in  E.  we  have  a*  ns  .+ 
y  ila  a-OE.  and  the  peipeiulicular  dixance  required  ia  OD-OE. 
}.(.  p-t'  coa  ■-/  lln  a;  il  ia  Ihe  peipendicular  dbtanre  taken 
poalivdy  or  negatively  according  aa  (a',  y^  lie*  00  the  laine  aide 
of  Ibe  line  >a  the  origin  or  notL 

Th*  lenenl  equilian  Ai-t-By+C-0  may  be  given  the  Form 
I  coa  .+y  nn  .-P-o  by  dividing  it  by  V(A>+B^.  Tbua(A.'+ 
BZ+C)  +  V(A>+Br)  b  in  ab«)liile  value  the  prrprrmiiculir  dlHance 
of  (u'.yifrom  the  line  Al+Bj+C-O.     Remember,  however,  thai 


7i6 


GEOMETRY 

■  cbMOi  lor  the  cUpK  ud  byiwfbali  u«  aDed  ibe 

t  SS  SS  Id  ordcT,  ccmiciol  the  ihree  ipeciei,  thui  lefertRl, 

I.  M  are  Iheaiymplolailii'  ^yli 


cum  tendi  with  ualimiial 


'.   The  hypcriwle  would  have 

»bHngtheaoblique»unkHd>A,  in  which  c 
:milrA  reclAn^iaT'     An  dhpw  hai  two  imaciiuiry  eiynipIoLFL 

n  (be  inuKiuiy  limi- AyV-i.    TbeK  rvn  froin  the  cenin 
the  loalkd  drcubt  poioct  it  infinity. 

<).  Tanpm  and  CumWrf.— Lei  U*.  yOind  (I'+H,  »"+*)  be 
1  neiEhbuiiiii  polnu  P,  P  on  i  cum.  The  eqiulicm  a(  the  line 
-"*'-<hffiuJH)F-)0-*{ii-iO.  Now  keep  P  fi«!d,.n(l  kl 
nrdi  eoiiiddence  witb  it  *1»i  (he  cum^    The  con- 


:  was  tend  tomrde  ■  lunitini  poniio 
a  u  IsnE  u  P  ud  P*  are  diKinct. 


tract  Ihe  equation  oTtlw  curve,  with  I*', 
Irani  the  his  ntiation  in  tx'+h,  y+i) 
and  t,  which  will,  u  a  rule,  be  of  the  /i 
hiDher  deffrcH  in  dk 
inra1ve?and/. 


II  P.    Now  if  1 


'*-  -A/Bf  lernia  which  tend  to 

. .  !  B  i.  the  IimilinE  value  tended  to 

by*  -.k.  Hence Iheequationot the UBKentiaB(/-?)+ Ad -il-o. 

Tbe  »nu(  at  (i*,  )0  ■■  the  line  ihnnigh  it  at  nEbt  aiulet  lo  the 
tuigent,  and  ila  eguaiicm  ii  Alv-yl-B&-iO-o.     ^ 

In  the  cue  <i<  ibc  conic  (a,  i.  c.  /,  [,  k)  (i,  y,  l)>-o  we  End  that 
A/B  -  (■ii'+*)F'+t)/(*^+ V+/)- 

We  can  obtain  ihccoordinatce  of  Q.  the  hitenectlni  ct  the  normal! 
QP.  QP  at  <!',  ^  and  (!'+>. /-A),  and  then,  uiing  the  lunitint 
value  a(  it  :  *,  deduce  (bote  ol  111  UmhlnE  poiilian  a>  P*  nxivet  up 
(aP.  Thliit  tbc«)Ure^ninalK«cit  Ihecurveat  P  (i*,  y'j.and 
ii  »  called  becauie  It  ii  the  centre  of  the  drde  of  clooest  contact 
with  the  curve  at  (hat  point.  That  ll  i>  »  lollowi  from  the  facU 
(hat  the  cloieU  circle  lithe  lindl  tended  to  by  the  circle  which  touehei 
(he  curve  at  Pand  pauei  ihtouEh  P,  and  that  the  an:  from  Pla  P' 
of  Ihit  circle  liei  between  the  circio  of  centre  Q  and  radii  QP,  QP", 
which  drd»  lend,  not  to  different  limio  aa  P'^movek  up  lo  P,liut 
(oone.   The diiunct  from  P  to Ibe centre cf  curvature u  the mdiu 

ji.  I>iffr«iiiwfPIo«CBiiiKby.— TbeUnguageandnotationofthe 
.dilfnential  calculua  aic  very  uicful  in  the  Hudy  of  ungcnls  and 
curvatuiE.  Etenotlnt  by  ((.  *)  the  current  cosrdinatei.  we  Und. 
at  above,  (hat  the  tanacnt  at  a  point  (x,  y)  of  a  curve  Ei  t-v— 
(l-rWy/di,  where  d^/di  ■•  found  ftom  the  equadon  of  the  curve.  If 
ihi.  be/(i,  >)  -e  the  lament  h  ((-.)  Uflt'Wrr)  (»/'«  -o.  H  , 
and{a.0)Bre(heradLuiandcentreofcujvatuTeat  (x.Tj.we  find  that 
?'^'  Vti' +'^-«(?-»?  - '  ±f*:^i'  -  ('  +''>■■  5*™  *■  «  *»«« 
tylax.  dV/di"  reepectnrely.    (See  iMTnnriHMjiL  Calculus.) 

between  the  above  equationa  for  ■— I  and  p^y,  uil  (he  equation 
of  the  curve.   The  remlting  equation  in  (<•  A  repmenta  the  kicua 


31.  Poiar  Co9rdi»aUt-—h  plane  geometry  i 
iOini  P  dvaa  fiied  oriEin  (a  polej  O,  aad  the  Ii 


(he  diitaniT  of  an 
lacUaadoa  xOP  cf  01 


of  OP.  the  raJiui 


(rauilkin  from  either  ivflem  to  the  other  ts 

the  equatiou  of  a  dick  thiDU^  O,  and  of  _ 

Uhe  Iherim^efmi  r-lt  ooa  (•-.).  r|i-e  coa  ff-ti\-L     Tlie 

whidi  have  nopertieaof  aymnnry  aldn  to  that  of  a  rnular  polyfDD. 

curve*  c*llcd  apiraU,  which  have  — "--i —  — — * -'  -  -      ' 

f  itself,  and  not  merely  of  lia  « 
(notion  under  centni  loccea  the 


ab£ 


ITH 


CBaaaju 
in  the  pla 
CA  ani  C 


■ici^ed^ 


KcordiiH  u  P  I 


th*DtbehRbcit 
Aimt  autncnt 


1.  but  any  fngaW  aigned  sumben 

lul  to  Uie.  aa  CDordinatea  apeciryiiw 
the  plane  f<  a  triangle  of  reference  ABC. 

(be  (liamular 


(he  poiition  of     ,  .     .       .... 

-'"  -3ven  multipta  ct  tbcae.    Fu  uihu. 

f/JA.  E^cyliA.  the  properly  aignrd  ._ „ , 

PBC,  PCA,  PABtotbelcianEularansABC  Tbeiei 


Straight  linea  and  conica  are  repreaented  in  triUnear  and  i 
Fcauie  in  Cartesan,  coordinalea  by  equationa  of  ttie  ^* 
cond  depreea  respectively,  and  tbeic  <l^Ereea  are  pcejcrved 

pointa  uifinitely  ^  o^  in  order  to  make  uuiverAl  the  ataremem, 
'  ~  which  there  ii  no  exceptiofi  u  long  aa  finite  dislancea  alo^  wv 
naidered,  (liat  iffr^  bomoceneoui  equation  oS  the  fine  degree 
repreaenta  a  Mraiaht  lioeP  Let  (he  pain  ei  ai^  cocirdiiBttt 
(r .  y,  O  move  Inbdtety  far  ofi,  and  mean  by  x.  ^  a  finite  quamiiica 
in  the  iat»t  which  jr*.  r,  ■'  (end  lo  aaaume  aa  they  brcoinc  infinite. 
The  tdation  a'+y'+Z-i  givet  that  the  limiting  sue  of  ihinga 
tended  to  ii  eapeeaaed  by  x+y+a-o:.  Thia  puticular  equation  ei 
the  lint  dr^iee  b  latitGed  by  m  pdnt  at  a  finite  diaunce;  but  we 
•ce  the  propriety  of  •ayinc  (bat  h  haa  (a  be  taken  aa  ■■tii6ed  by 
all  the  pointa  conceived  oTaa  actually  at  infinity.  Acconlinily  the 
•pecial  property  of  Iheae  pointa  ia  expreaied  by  layini  that  tley  lie 
on  a  apKia]  niaiiht  Une,  of  which  the  arcal  eouatioD  u  ar+y^-i-o. 
In  tribncarcoordinatealMaJtai  of  (lyiin^  bailor  equatiaas*4-t0.)- 


jJnMea.    Now  the«  ti™™^t^te™a  fn 
er  meela  a+y+i-o  aa  well  aa  in  two  PC.D 

I.  Let  uj  comideT  the  perpendicular  lEalanci 


»  the  rmdical  au 
apointg.f./) 


•a  (tar  cicamen  aa  to  equalitiea  of  angle  it  ia  beat  ii 
origin  insde  ABC),  and  refer  to  them,  by  putting  eiprea 

-  --  -  It,  for  aire.  J  we  can  (hen  apply  |  i6  (■ 

ance;   and  Goally  revert  to  (be  tiiliDeai 
find  that  the  required  diituee  la 


•here    K.  r,  ii|r-P+-^+^- 


ANALYTICALJ 


(D  ibow  thai  tb«  fruroJ  eqution  of  the  ircDiid  deyne 
thuinpretnuaconic;  but Ihedrnnermteconiciof  luie« 
Kit  DM  tioe-palrt,  u  in  point -coordiHIct.  but  pcut^pain. 

Tlte  d«m  of  tlw  r"' '" ' ' 

er4rr  of  the  curw.  the  .  _ 

Bat.    That  of  the  line^wirdi 


aint-CDordiivte  eguecl«i  of  ■ 


iber  at  point«  m 

The  Older  and  cliH  cl  to 
■men  cnner  eneed*  tvo. 
of  liBeoxwdiMtee  aUicd  to  the  ireal  wy 

r .«■  qnciel  iDlenet. 

Tbe  J,  n.  «  of  thu  lyitera  an  the  perpesdlcolerm  f.  ^,  r 
■ndx'ft/f+I'I-oiitbeeqiiMkinoftliepoiiilofaml  coa 
(i".  y.  •'),  u.  b  a  idadoB  wAcb  theperpeniUaibn  Froai  the 
of  the  truflfle  of  Rfcrena  od  every  Une  throuah  the  point, 
«her  Uaa.  atUy.    Notice  ttat  a  —  ■■ - 


decree  La  f>*>  fdoeiBot,  aaahonofeneouBoiie  doea.  renrrient 
■at.  bat  a  etek  la  fact  i'|+y(f>'r-R  eapnH  tSc  con- 
V  «[  the  ptrpeaAcukr  duUK*  of  the  bud  polal  x't+/*+ 


AllKlant]BI(t,«.n  1 

'  relaliaa  bf.  » 
BluatioD^tt 


Thii  lut  niulioii, 


rrl*"^  <)f  I  >4-    AfcATi^D^  the  faomocenHxu 
above  drdeU 

4^  (i'f+/i+«'f)'-R'W.  N,  <fl". 
Evtry  dirle  haa  an  eqaatioa  of  thli  form  in  (be  pmeat : 
liue  coocdinatefc     Notice  that  the  equation  of  anv  cirrle  h 

the  equation  of  itaeentrc,  and  la|,  bq.  tf\'—o, 
of  wUch  the  Mt-hud>de  latuio  the  and  . 

LafinitVi  throu^  which  all  diclea  and  (hdr  aaymptotfa  paia. 

Tbs*  ie  itnct  duality  in  dcacriptive  geacHtry  between  point-line- 
Ionia  and  liiie-poiAt-edvek>pe  theoreou.  But  in  mecrifal  reonietTy 
duality  ia  encumbered  t^  like  fact  that  therein  in  a  plane  one  ifieciAl 
line  oaly,  aaiocialed  with  diAanctn  while  of  tptcUl  poiotk  uHoated 
with  dlreetiH.  there  are  (*□:    owreover  the  line  U  nal,  and  the 

II.  StIU  A  aof  tfwot  Cmmilrj. 
t  In  space  may  be  tptci6ed  by  three  ncrdinatea. 
K  Ak]  planca  of  Rfercncc,  anil  fottnUy,  ai  in  ail 


«Vi.i3.t 


lha|  follow!,  three  whict 


FI0.S7. 

o«t  Jrt)*  in  M, 

«eute%  of  OM.  MN.  NP; 


,  y.  a)  of  P  art  the 

eaae  ct  lectanfular 

per^enOcular  diManceest  P  froo  the  thm 
be  nan  U  each  coordinate  la  iwBicive  or 
ne  ride  or  the  other  of  tfa 


Utf.  97  tbedelineatiaaiionaplaoeof  thepaperiakoipanDil 
a  the  plane  ^>i.  the  pcfnU  of  a  •oud  fifure  beio(  sK^ened  on  that 
lane  by^^puallcli  to  nme  choeen  line  through  0  in  the  nxitive 

i'lSliy'ii---^™ 


Fre.». 

■1l  acmmpanted  by  iti  ordinate  PN»  « -_  -, 

>e  plane  sf  ay.     The  eraploymeBt  of  aureofrapliic 

wkoninc  the  Uoe  aa  a  curve  of  the  int 

^nt  and  the  curve.    la  lolid  (eooetry. 

jTve  dJ  (he  fint  order,  and  the  plane  ai  a  urfacv 
be  fint  ofdcTp  we  have  the  jtoiat,  the  curve  and  the  turface; 
the  inmae  of  compl^ty  ia  (ar  frvtcr  than  would  hew  at 
■fh(  aKw.  In  plane  imnetry  a  curve  la  covtdcred  In 
lenDn  wi(h  line*  li(a  tanfcnta) :  bur  in  lolid  frcmetry  the  curve 

la[int  plane*),  and  the  Hifacc  alio  la  conneiion  with^e*  and 
ea  ^ta  tanaeot  One*  and  tancent  planet);  there  are  nrfaeei 
nf  out  of  the  line — cofw^  ikew  auriece*.  developablea,'  doubly 
[ripty  infinite  iyaterai  of  Eneik  and  whole  tliim  of  Iheorio 
which  havenodrinyanalogoaeto  them  in  plane  geometry!  itiathua 
a  vBy  HBan  part  mdecd  of  the  aubicct  which  can  be  e^vo  rdcrred 

y  a  ooefold  relaikm.  whkh  c 


K  betBCHi  the  coordiAAIu  f  ■, 
nb'botaln 

i-lKx).  where™ 


718 


tooMd  RluiaD;  tvii 
■uch  ■  nbtjoa;  ij.  the 
sftwawifmUnitthe 

oidiaAta  nuy  be j^vctk « 

puuwter.  ThelDrmyi  r^,--    r^,. .^» 

■n  ihreB  in  termi  6t  the  third,  is  ft  ^^iticiiUr  cue  of  «ch  d  tbeie 
■odsol  repneeotetioiL 

19.  Tbe  muki  luder  plue  Hometrr  u  to  deKriptivc  ud 
Mlrial  ptBpcultiooi.  uid  u  to  the  m-marinl  dwncta  o(  (he 
laethod  of  annliutee  when  lued  for  the  pnxif  rA  ■  tkicriptivc 
Cnpodtloii,  BPfily  aleo  te  eolid  teometry;  end  they  miEiit  be 
uhiitnted  ia  nice  muuer  by  tlie  inUDce  of  the  tbeacTm  of  tiw  ndicAl 
CCBIie  af  isur  inheni.  The  pnef  i>  nbtuned  Imn  the  oiuidcntiai 
thu  S  aid  S*  tcinE  euh  of  llwni  a  Iiionlan  of  the  fmn  ^+t'4- ^-f 
M+hi+a-K  the  difleteBce  S-S*  la  ■  mm  Uihu  runrtian  a(  the 
ceocduuteit  ud  coiuequeatly  thu  S-  "'    ~  '    ''  '  '' 

iiie^lc^  tiieafy 
Eaile  right  line 

,/ 
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lAMALVnCAL 


A\ 


kt  tbe  codiK*  i>(  the  [ncliutiuiia  1 
»  to  the  thne  uo  be  •.  A  t: 
Che  Ihice  lidee  ud  on  QP  we  hav< 

I,  T,  r-« 
■nd  r-*t+J 

whence  /-PfV+I*.  ■^■ch  i>  tf 
and  he  projecuopi  k,  ^  f  upon  t]i 
the  leaie  cqiHtlpna  weobula  ■■+. 


belwtea  ■  diBMux  p 

vr  Ihimih  Q  uy  oilier  Une  QT,  end  let  the  mine- 
li.  [D  the  US  l«  .',  0',  7%  ud  I  be  it!  cnine- 
';  iko  let  ^  be  tbe  lentth  oi  the  pnjeclion  si  QP 
Bponijil  UKD  pcvjcctiDf  m  QT  «e  iuve 

And  in  the  ImI  tquUliia  mbititutiiii  lor  {,  *,  r  their  nlnei  *■, 
tAiiTwe&nd 


•",  *,  y  iwpeolvely.      We  have  of  omne  rf+ff+y-i     ud 
^■f^+V'i;  tod  beaee  elio 

1 -l»-(.«+ff+7^f.''+f+y^ -(W-W+rrT. 

-St* -#*rS'+(T.'-7.)'+(rf-.W 

■0  that  the  line  ef  the  incliiutioa  cu  ooly  be  expiwed  e«  ■  iqiian 

Rnt.   Tta«ff  forohiled  arc  the  fouDdedoa  of  nhencal  trigooodietry. 

}a.  Slrii^  Lbm,  Plaau  ant  Sfhtra.—Tiiie  lontoiiig  lonnulie 

ri*e  at  on  tb*  •qnniou  of  thea  locL 

For  Ef«.  UU^Q  U  be  a  £ied  point,  soordinatei  (il 

point  la  the  So*  thnu(b  cf'in  the  direction   ' 

tahlnf  (jc,  V,  f )  (or  Itt  ooordinatrs.  these  wiu  m  vk  cui 

ordioatee  0)  ■  paul  in  the  Une.    The  nloa  ol  (,  1,  r  ' 

"■""""■  "'^-V'---?<-.>- 

•Uch  (oailtllof  the  bN  cqiHtioii,  -  f)  ire  the  eqwliou  gl 
thninfb  the  punt  (s.  h.  c),  the  (oaine-loclloaticai  10  tbe  u 
a.  fi.  f.  and  iheie  quaotiliee  beioB  cofmccled  by  the 

........      »ti ■ ^  omitted,  wxJ  then 

■e  pcopoTtiooal,  to  tbi 


aa  f+cV),  vhicb  b  •■  iHjmiiai 

ia  e  pcini  (f,  h,  t)  Iron  tbe  plue 

mAifBy+Cl+D-  o  bctwna 
th  mghl  into  the  lonfDiac  fini. 

Led  pdiat,  coordinate*  [o,  i,  (). 

be  a,  y-i.  i-c,  ud  tbe  cquiioa 

U-aJ'+ty-V+ti-*)'-*. 
wUcb  la  tbe  cqnatbiB  of  tbcipben,  coordinateiof  the  centfc  "(a^^), 

^+/±^,  via.  aa  equation 

J^+y-f^+Ajt+Bj+Ca+D-o. 
can  klwiya.  It  ia  clcir,  be  hnjvfht  into  Ih 
thui  appean  that  thU  ia  the  equation  of 
theceow- tA. -IB,  -)C.andV 
JJ.  CyUnJiri,  Qma,  tr-'-'  '-^ 

II  tbe  linci  all  pua  thrpn^  a  ^vtn  pcint,  then  the  unface  la  a 
.  .UK!  and.  Id  particuUr.  if  the  linea  arc  all  parallel  to  a  fWen  Una, 
then  the  awface  ia  a  cytindeT. 

BefiDniDf  with  thia  laK  ca«,  krppoitt  the  linet  mvt  panDd  to 
the  line  I— au.  y-ni.  the  equatiooa  o(  a  line  of  the  ayitem  are 

y—H)— o,  which  ii  thua  the  gfixral  equaticn  of  the  cylinder  the 
equation  of  the  lectiDn  by  iIk  F^ane  I —o  ia/Oc,  y) —0,  and  aaverwly 
with  the  plane  a-o.,then.  taking  the  equation  of  (hia  cure  to  be 
ni,y)-o,theeqiiatlonc(theeyhnderla}Ci-au.j-«i)-0.  Thua. 
a  tbe  curve  ol  inteiaoction  be  the  cimle  («-•)'+(>-«'—»■,  we 
have  (^-ml^.f+(j-ia-fy'~-f  aa  the  equation  of  ao  oblique 
cylinder  00  thii  haae,  and  thua  alno  {x-ai<+(y-«'-T«  aa  the 
eqUatvn  of  tbe  right  cyluulv. 
II  ihe  linii  all  pan  (hrouEh  a  tlwa  point  (a.  t.  f),  tb«  tbe  eqoa- 

fcin^iDna  i£  tba  variable  panmeter,  cr.  what  ia  the  iaake  thini. 
there  eidita  between  tbeman  rqu«tion/(a.A-D^  tba  diminatioi 


eouatioa,  cr,  wbit  la  "' 
/(«-«.  y-i,.«->:>-i 
function  of  the  order  1 
equatloo  of  tbe  cone  h 

ui  particular.  (*)  (i.  y 

onier,  or  quadncooe. 

34.  Id  the  Eenent 

hicua  ia  a  ruled  lufac 


:k>pable  niifaa  or'la 


I  a  rational  and  integral 
'iinU.yr^-o^^^ 


,  when  a  lioe  iachancinf 
.  .u.M.,^.  itiaMrSu^iS 
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the  variable  pwamecer  D  uc  f +?-•(«+?).  5-|-i(*-?)  5 

then,  flimiiMiting  #,  we  heve  51 -J**  "S*  "^  ""^  S"*"?"?*** 

the  cquetkm  of  a  quadric  lurfaoet  afterwards  called  the  hyperfooloid 
of  one  theet;  thia  surface  is  consequently  a  scroll.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  we  have  ufxm  the  surface  a  second  nngly  infinite 
aeries  of  lines;  the  equations  of  a  line  of  this  second  systeia-(d^ 
pending  on  the  variable  parameter  4)  are 

It  b  tuSfy  shown  that  any  line  of  the  one  system  internets  every 
line  of  the  other  system. 

ConsidfTiag  any  curve  (of  double  curvature)  whatever,  the  tannnt 
lines  of  the  curve  form  a  sinj^ly  infinite  system  of  lines,  each  line 
intenectinc  the  consecutive  hne  of  the  sy^em, — that  is^  they  form 
a  developable,  or  torse;  the  curve  and  torse  are  thus  useparably 
connected  together,  formins  a  single  seometrical  figure.  An  osculat- 
ing plane  of  the  curve  (see  1 38  bdow)  is  a  tai^gent  plaoe  of  the  torse 
alTalons  a  generating  line. 

35.  Tyan^fprmaiioH  1/  CMrAMto.— There  is  no  difficulty  In 


changing  the  origin,  and  it  is  for  brevity  awnmwl  that  the  orig^ 
remains  unaltered.  We  have,  then,  two  sets  of  rectangular  axes. 
Ox.  Qy,  Os.  and  Oaci,  Qyi,  0«,  the  mutual  cosine-iodiaations  being 
showabythc^' 


*       y        M 

*i       •        fi       y 

•1       a'      y      t' 


that  is,  «,  A  T  are  the  coaine-incUnations  of  Oaci  to  Oar,  Oy,  Os; 
•',  ^,  y  those  of  O^i,  ftc 

And  this  diagtam  gives  also  the  linear  expressions  of  the  co- 
ordinates (xi,  yi.  Si)  or  (x,  y,  s)  of  either  set  in  terms  of  those  of  the 
other  Kt;  we  thus  have 

x»-«  x+fi  y+7  s,  x^cXi-t-aV-l-a'si, 

yi-<*+^y+ys.  y/tei+^+^fi, 

•i-«'«+/»'y+T'«.  B^yxi+Yyi-^y't, 

which  'are  obtained  by  projection,  as  above  explained.    Each  of 

these  equations  is,  in  tact,  nothing  else  than  the  before-mentiooed 

equation  P^s'I+p  v+yfi  adapted  to  the  problem  in  hand. 

But  we  have  to  consider  the  relations  between  the  nine  coefiidents. 
By  what  precedes,  or  by  the  considerstion  that  we  must  have 
identically  a^+/-|-i^-Xi*+yk'+Si*.  it  appean  that  these  satisfy 
the  relations— 

•^    +^    +7*    -I.  ii^+e"  +•■*    -I. 

.1  +^  +yi  -1,  ^+^  +/|t  -1, 

•••  +/i'»  -H**  -1.  y+y»  -H**  -1. 

•'••+/rr-i-yT'-o.  ^+/ry+rT'-o. 

•«'  fPP^  +7y  -a  •tf+.'/r-i-.vo. 

either  let  of  sue  equations  bemp  implied  in  the  other  set. 
It  follows  that  the  square  oi  the  determinant 

■'.  y,  y'\ 

is-i ;  and  hence  that  the  determinant,  itself  is*  *i.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  cases  b  an  important  one:  if  the  determinant  Is 
«+i,  then  the  axes  Oxi,  Oyi,  Oh  are  such  that  they  can  by  a 
rocatioo  about  O  be  brought  to  coincide  with  Ox,  Oy,  Os  respect- 
ively;  if  it  is- -I,  then  they  cannot.  But  in  the  latter  case,  by 
mfasurihg  xi,  y^,  si  in  the  opposite  directions  we  change  the  signs  of 
ail  the  coeflkients  and  so  malce  the  determinant  to  be  ■■  -fi :  hence 
the  former  case  need  alone  be  considered,  and  it  u  accordingly 
aisumed  that  the  determinant  is  ■■ +i.  This  being  so.  it  is  found 
that  we  have  the  equality  m^fyy'-fi'y',  and  eicht  like  ones, 
obtained  from  this  by  cyclical  interchanges  of  the  lettcn  a,  A  7t 

and  of  unaccented,  singly  and  doubly  accented  letters.  

36.  The  nine  conne-mclinations  above  are,  as  has  been  seen, 
connected  by  six  equations.  It  ought  then  to  be  possible  to  express 
them  all  in  terms  of  three  parameters.  An  elegant  means  of  doing 
this  has  been  eiven  by  Rodrigues,  who  has  shown  that  the  ttbular 
expresaon  of  the  formulae  of  tranifonnation  may  be  written 


X 

y 

s 

*l 

,+X»-M«-»» 

aiXtt-p) 

a(rX+M) 

7« 

2(V+') 

I-X«+„«-F* 

2(Mr+X) 

ft 

»(»X-m) 

a(M»+x) 

i-x«-^+i^ 

■(l+X»+M*+»»). 

the  meaning  being  that  the  coefiicients  in  the  traniformation  are 
fractions,  with  numerators  expressed  as  in  the  table,  and  the  common 
denominator. 


yrvjmt  %x  «|i«EMM.     A  nc  mjcvhu  uog*  snsc  wnco  uw 

i  graeral  equation  are  hmitcd  to  satisfy  certain 
;  they  comprise  (1)  plane-pairs,  including  in 
ukt  twice  reoeated,  ana  (a)  cones,  including  in 


37.  Tke  Speeies'if  QuaMc  5lHf/Mc».— Surfaces  represented  by 
equations  of  the  seowiadegree  are  called  quadric  surfaces.  Quadnc 
surf  aces  are  either  ^f0^  or  «^«da(.   The  ^)ecial  ones  arise  when  the 

ooefficienta.  in  the *  "' —  ~ —  * — j— -«  »-  — ..j_#..  — ^-s- 

special  equations; 

particular  one  plane  . 

particular  cylinders;   there  is  out  one  form  of  cone,  but  cylinders 

may  be  dUipuc,  parabo^  dr  hyperbolic 

Ardiscusnon  of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  shows 
that  the  fr^ptr  quadric  surfaces  are  of  five  kinds,  represented 
respectively,  when  referred  to  the  most  convenient  axes  of  reference, 
by  equations  of  the  five  types  (a  and. 6. positive): 

(I) 
(a) 
(3) 
U> 


x-^+^,  elUpdc  parsbokMd. 

H-^-aJ'  *»yP«**^  paraboloid. 

S-»^+?-i.enipioid. 

-^+S— p*"  1*  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

(5)  9'^~?'"  "  '*  ^yp^'t><>l<^<l  ^  <^^  iheeta^ 

It  is  at  onoe  seen  that  these  are  distinct  surfaces;  and  the  eqnft* 
tions  also  show  very  readily  the 
general  form  and  mode  of  genera- 
tion of  the  several  surfaces. 

In  the  elUptic  paraboloki  (fig.  61) 
the  sections  by  the  planca  of  ax  ana 
sy  are  the  parabolas 

having  the  common  axes  Os;  and 
the  section  by  any  plane  s»t 
parallel  to  that  of  xy  is  the  ellipee 

so  that  the  surface  is  generated  by 
a  variable  ellipse  moving  parallel  to  itself  akmg  the  parabolas  at 
directrices. 
In  the  hyperbolic  parabobid  (figs.  6a  and  63)  the  sections  by  the 

planes  of  sx.sy  are  the  parabolas  '■■{^•a  ■■  -g}'  ^^^  ^  opposite 

axes  Os,  Os*.  and  the  section  by  a  plane  s»y  parallel  to  that  of 

xy  b  the  hyperbola  T""2^'2l'  wl^bh  has  iu  transvcrm  axb  parallel 

to  Oo^  or  (>y  according  as  Tb  positive  or  negative.  Thesnifaoebthtta 

t 


Fig.  fit. 


Fic.  63. 

generated  by  a  varbbb  hypeibola  moving  parallel  to  itself  along 
the  parabobs  as  directrices.  The  form  b  best  seen  from  fig.  63, 
which  represents  the  itc- 
tions  by  pbnes  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  xy,  or  say  the 
contour  lines;  the  con- 
tinuous lines  are  the  sec- 
tions above  the  plane  of 
jrv,  and  the  dotted  lines 
tne  sections  bebw  thb 
pbne.  The  form  is,  in 
fact,  that  of  a  saddle. 

In  the  eUipM>id  (fig.  .64) 
the  sections  by  the  ^nes 
of  sx,  sy,  and  xy  are  each 
of  tbem-an  ellipse,  and  the 
KCtioa  by  any  paralbl 
plane  b  also  an  ellipse. 
The  surface  may  be  con-  Pio.  64. 

stdered   as   generated    by 
an  ellipee  moving  parallel  to  itself  along  two  ellipses  aAiirectncea. 


i 
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In  the  hypertioloid  of  one  sheet  (6g.  65),  the  wctions  by  the  planes 
of  n,  sy  are  the  hyperbolas 


?~?-'»^"?"^* 


having  a  oommon  conjugate  axis  sOs';  the  sectioa  by  the  {dane  of 
X,  y,  and  that  by  any  parallel  plane,  is  an  ellipse;  and  the  surface 
may  be  considered  as  generated  by  a  variable  clUpse  moving  parallel 
to  Itself  along  the  two  hyperbolas  as  directrices.    If  we  imagine  two 

3ual  and  parallel  circular  disks,  their  points  connected  by  strings 
equal  lengths,  so  that  these  are  the  generators  of  a  right  circular 
cylinder,  and  if  we  turn  one  of  the  disks  about  its  centre  through  an 
angle  in  its  plane,  the  strings  in  their  new  positions  will  be  one 
•ystem  of  generators  of  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  for  which  «•■&; 
and  if  we  turn  it  through  the  same  angle  in  the  opposite  direction. 


FiG-  ^<- 


Fic.  66. 


we  get  in  like  manner  the  generators  of  the  other  system;  there  will 
be  the  same  general  configuration  when  a^b.  The  hyperix>iic 
paraboloid  is  also  covered  by  two  systems  of  rectilinear  generators 
as  a  method  like  that  used  in  {  34  establishes  without  difficulty. 
The  figures  should  be  studied  to  see  how  they  can  lie. 

In  the  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  (fig.  66)  the  sections  by  the  planes 
of  MX  and  igp  are  the  hyperbolas 

having  a  common  transverse  axis  along  s'Os;  the  section  by  any 
plane  s<-  c*y  parallel  to  that  of  acy  is  the  ellipse 

provided  ir'>c*,  and  the  surface,  consisting  of  two  distinct  portions 
or  sheets,  may  be  considered  as  generated  by  a  variable  ellipse 
moving  parallel  to  itself  along  the  hyperbolas  as  directrices. 

38.  Differential  Geometry  o][  Curves, — ^For  convenience  consider  the 
coordinates  (x,  y,  s)  of  a  pomt  on  a  curve  in  space  to  be  given  as 
functions  of  a  variable  parameter  6.  which  may  m  particular  be  one 
of  themselves.  Use  the  notation  x',  x'  for  dxJdB,  dhcjde^,  and  simi- 
lariy  as  to  y  and  I.  Only  a  few  formulae  wtU  be  given.  Call  the 
current  coordinates  (t,  v,  (*). 

The  tangent  at  (x,  y,  s)  is  the  line  tended  to  as  a  limit  by  the 
connector  of  (x,  y,  s)  and  a  neighbouring  point  of  the  curve  when  the 
latter  moves  up  to  the  former:  its  equations  are 

(e-x)/x'-(,-y)/y'-(f-«)/«'. 

The  osadaHni  plane  at  {x,  y,  s)  is  the  plane  tended  to  as  a  limit  by 
that  throui^h  (x,  y,  z)  ana  two  neighbouring  points  of  the  curve  as 
these,  remaining  distinct,  both  move  up  to  (x,  y,  s) :  its  one  equation 

"  (€-«)(/»' -y'«0+(v-y)(«'«'-»V)+(r-«)(»'y'-xy)-o. 

The  normal  ^ne  is  the  plane  through  (x,  y,  t)  at  right  angles  to  the 
tangent  line,  t^.  the  plane 

*'a-«)+y(^-y)+«'(f-«)  -o. 

It  cuts  the  osculating  plane  in  a  line  called  the  principal  normal. 
Every  line  through  (x,  y,  s)  in  the  normal  i^ne  is  a  normal.  The 
normal  perpendicular  to  the  osculating  plane  is  called  the  binormal. 
A  tangent,  principal  normal,  and  binormal  are  a  convenient  set  of 
rectangular  axes  to  use  as  those  of  reference,  when  the  nature  of  a 
curve  near  a  point  on  it  is  to  be  discussed. 

Through  (x,  y,  s)  and  three  neighbouring  pmnts,  all  on  the  curve, 
passes  a  single  sphere ;  and  as  the  three  points  all  move  up  to  (x,  :KpO 
continuing  distinct,  the  sphere  tends  to  a  limiting  sixe  and  position. 
The  limit  tended  to  is  the  sphere  of  closest  contact  with  the  curve  at 
X,  y,  s)\  its  centre  and  radius  are  called  the-  centre  and  radius  of 
s^kerual  curvature.  It  cuts  the  osculating  plane  in  a  circle,  called  the 
Circle  cf  ab^ute  curvature;  and  the  centre  and  radius  oi  this  circle 
are  the  centre  and  radius  of  absolute  curvature.    The  centre  of 


absolute  curvature  it  the  limtting  positioo  of  the  point  where  the 
principail  normal  at  (x,  y,  s)  is  cut  by  the  normal  plane  at  a  neighbour' 
ing  point,  as  that  point  moves  up  to  (x,  y,  s). 

39.  Differential  Geometry  0/  Surfaces. — ^Let  (x,  y,  a)  be  any  chosen 
pomt  00  a  surface  f{Xj  y,  s)  "a  As  a  second  point  of  the  surface 
moves  up  to  (x,  y,  s],  its  connector  with  fx,  y,  a)  tends  to  a  Kmiting 
position,  a  tangent  hne  to  the  surface  at  (x,  y,  s).  AD  these  tangent 
lines  at  (x,  y,  e),  obtained  by  approaching  (*,  y,  a)  frcm  different 
directiona  on  a  surface,  lie  in  one  plane 

^(e-*)+g(f-y)+g(r-f)-o. 

This  plane  is  called  the  tangent  piame  at  (x,  y,  *).  One  fine  through 
(x,  y,  s)  is  at  tight  angles  to  the  tangent  plane.    This  ia  the  lioi  w<i/ 

The  tansent  plane  is  cut  by  the  surface  in  a  curve,  real  or  imaginary, 
with  a  node  or  double  point  at  (x,  y,  s).  Two  of  the  tangent  Uoes 
touch  this  curve  at  the  node.  Th<^  are  called  the  **  chief  tangents  '* 
iHau^-^aMgenien)  at  (x,  y,  s);  tSey  have  doser  oootact  with  the 
surface  than  any  other  tangents. 

In  the  case  of  a  qtiadric  surface  tiie  carve  of  Intersectioa  of  a 
tangent  and  the  aoifaoe  b  of  the  second  order  aiKl  has  a  node, 
it  must  therefore  consist  of  two  straight  lines.  Consequently  a 
quadric  surface  is  covered  by  two  sets  of  straig^  lines,  a  pair  throush 
every  pdntonit;  these  are  imaginary  for  tlw  dfipaosd,  hyperboJoal 
of  two  sheets,  and  elliptip  parabokud. 

A  surface  of  any  order  is  covered  by  two  singly  infinite  syUeins 
of  curves,  a  pair  through  every  point,  the  tangents  to  wfaJch  axe  all 
chief  tan^ts  at  their  respective  points  of  omtac^  These  are 
called  eA«/4aflfciil  offscr;  on  a  quadric  surface  they  aie  the  above 
straight  lines. 

40.  The  taimnts  at  a  point  of  a  surface  whidi  bisect  the  angles 
between  the  cmef  tangents  are  called  the  principal  tamjents  at  the 
point.  They  are  at  right  angles,  aiyl  together  with  the  nonoal 
constitute  a  convenient  set  of  rectangular  axes  to  which  to  refer  the 
surface  when  its  properties  near  the  point  are  under  discussioo. 
At  a  special  point  which  is  such  that  the  chief  tangents  there  ma 
to  the  circular  points  at  infinity- in  the  tangent  i^aoe,  the  principal 
tangents  are  indeterminate;  such  a  special  point  is  called  an  mmbtlk 
of  the  surface. 

There  are  two  singly  infinite  systems  of  curves  on  a  surface,  a 
pair  cutting  one  another  at  right  angles  through.every  point  upcm  iu 
all  tangents  to  which  are  pnnciml  tangents  of  the  snnaoe  at  their 
reflective  points  of  contact.  These  are  called  lines  ef  emrvature, 
because  of  a  property  next  to  be  mentioned. 

As  a  point  p  moves  in  an  arbitrary  direction  on  a  surface  from 
coincidence  with  a  chosen  point  P,  the  normal  at  it,  as  a  rule,  at 
once  fails  to  meet  the  normal  at  P;  but,  if  it  takes  the  direction  of  a 
line  of  curvature  through  P,  this  is  instantaneously  not  the  case. 
We  have  thus  on  the  normal  two  centres  of  curvature,  and  the 
distances  of  these  from  the  point  on  the  surface  are  the  two  principal 
radii  of  curvature  of  the  surface  at  that  pointy  these  are  also  the  radii 
of  curvature  of  the  sections  of  the  surface  fay  ^anes  through  the 
nomud  and  the  two  principal  tangents  reqiecttvely;  or  say  they  are 
the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  normu  sections  through  the  two  principal 
taneents  lespectivdy.  Take  at  the  point  the  axis  of  a  in  the  direction 
of  tne  normal,  and  those  of  x  and  y  in  the  directions  Ot  the  principal 
tangents  resoectivdy,  then,  if  the  radii  of  curvature  be  a,  6  (the  signs 
being  such  that  the  coordinates  of  the  two  centres  of  curvature  are 
z«a  and  fb  respectively),  the  surface  has  in  the  neighbourhood 
ot  the  pmnt  the  form  of  the  paraboloid 

and  the  chief-tangents  are  determined  by  the  equation  o<"^+-<C« 

The  two  centres  of  curvature  may  be  on  the  same  skle  of  the  pMnt 
or  on  opposite  sides;  in  the  former  case  a  and  b  have  the  same  s^n, 
the  paraboloid  is  dliptic,  and  the  chief -tangents  are  imaginary; 
in  the  latter  case  a  and  b  have  opponte  signs,  the  paraboloid  is 
hypertwlic,  and  the  chief-tangents  are  reaL 
The  normal  sectbns  of  the  surface  and  the  paraboloid  by  the  same 

filane  have  the  same  radius  of  curvature;    and  it  thence  readily 
ollows  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section  of  the  surface 
by  a  plane  inclined  at  an  angle  9  to  that  of  sx  is  given  by  the  equation 


1, 
P 


coa%_Lsin¥ 


The  section  in  question  is  that  by  a  plane  through  the  noma] 
and  a  line  in  the  tangent  plane  inclined  at  an  angle  9  to  the  principal 
tangent  along  the  axis  01  x.  To  complete  the  theory,  comider  the 
section  by  a  plane  having  the  same  trace  upon^  the  tai^ent  |danc, 
but  inclined  to  the  normal  at  an  an^  4:  then  it  is  shown  without 
difficulty  (Meunier's  theorem)  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  this 
inclined  section  of  the  surface  is  "p  cos  ^ 

AuTBOKiTiES. — ^The  above  artkJe  is  largely  based  on  Uiat  by 
Arthur  C^yley  in  the  ^th  edition  of  this  vnek.  Of  eariy  and  im- 
portant recent  publications  on  analytical  geometry,  special  mention 
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is  to  be  made  of  R.  Deibtftei,  (UomUne  (Leyden,  1637):  John 
Wallis,  Tractaius  de  tecHonibus  amicis  nowa  metkodo  gxposuu  (1655, 
Opera  matkemalica,  i..  Oxford.  l69«);  de  rtiospital.  Traiti  analyUqtu 
dis  sections  antiques  (Paris,  1720};  Leonhara  Euler,  Inlroduciio  m 
analjsin  iHAniionim.  ii.  (Lausanne,  1748);  Gaspaid  Monse,  *'  Appli- 
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V.  Line  GEOxEnv 

Line  geometry  is  the  name  applied  to  those  geometrical 
investigations  in  which  the  straight  line  replaces  the  point  as 
element.  Just  as  ordinary  geometry  deals  primarily  with  points 
and  systems  of  points,  this  theory  deals  in  the  first  instance 
with  straight  lines  and  systems  of  straight  lines.  In  two  dimen- 
sions there  is  no  necessity  for  a  special  line  geometry,  inasmuch 
as  the  straight  line  and  the  point  are  Interchangeable  by  the 
principle  of  duality;  but  in  three  dimensions  the  straight  line 
is  Its  own  reciprocal,  and  for  the  better  discussion  of  systems 
of  lines  we  require  some  new  apparatus,  e.g.,  a  system  of  co- 
ordinates ai^Iicable  to  straight  lines  rather  than  to  points. 
The  essential  features  of  the  subject  are  most  easily  elucidated 
''V  analytical  methods:  we  shall  therefore  begin  with  the  notion 
of  line  coordinates,  and  In  order  to  emphasize  the  merits  of  the 
system  of  coordinates  ultimately  adopted,  we  first  notice  a 
system  without  these  advantages,  but  often  useful  in  special 
investigations.  • 

In  ordinary  Cartesian  coordinates  the  two  equations  of  a  straight 
line  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  y«rx+«,  s>(xHh«>  and  r,  s,  t,  u 
may  be  regarded  as  the  four  coordinates  of  the  line.  These  co- 
ordinates lack  symmetry:  moreover,  in  changing  from  one  base  of 
reference  to  another  the  transformation  is  not  linear,  so  that  the 
degree  of  an  eauation  is  deprived  of  real  significance.  For  purposes 
of  the  general  theory  we  employ  homogeneous  coordinates;  if 
3CiyiSiWi  and  xtyA/oH  are  two  points  on  the  line,  it  is  easily  verified 
that  the  six  determinants  of  the  array 

I  JTiytf .wi  4 

1  XtytMUft  I 
are  in  the  same  ratios  for  all  point-pairs  on  the  line,  and  further, 
that  when  the  point  coordinates  undergo  a  linear  transformation 
so  also  do  these  six  determinants.  We  therefore  adopt  these  six 
determinants  for  the  coordinates  of  the  line,  and  express  them  by  the 
symbols  /,  X,  m,  ^,  «,  r  where  /«X|Ws— x^iPi,  Xa>yiS|— viti,  Ac. 
There  u  the  further  advantage  that  if  OibiCidi  and  a^btctin  be  two 
planes  through  the  line,  the  tax  determinants 

I  aibicidi 

I  aiVfltfs 

are  in  the  same  ratios  as  the  foregoing,  so  that  except  as  regards  a 
factor  of  proportionality  we  have  X>&iCt— ^1.  l^Cidt—ctdi,  Ac. 
The  identical  relation  /X+mM+Mv^o  reduces  tne  number  of  inde- 
pendent constants  in  the  six  coordinates  to  four,  for  we  are  only 
concerned  with  their  mutual  ratios;  and  the  quadratic  character 
of  this  relation  marks  an  essential  difference  between  point  geometry^ 
and  line  geometry.    The  condition  of  intersection  of  two  lines  ts' 

/X'-t-rx-t-mZ+mV+M^+n'r  -o 

where  the  accented  letters  refer  to  the  second  line.  If  the  coordinates 
are  Cartesian  and  /,  m,  m  are  direction  cosines,  the  quantity  on  the 
left  is  the  mutual  moment  of  the  two  lines. 

Since  a  line  depends  on  four  constants,  there  are  three  distinct  types 
of  configurations  arising  in  line  geometry — those  containing  a  tnply* 
infinite,  a  doubly- infimte  and  a  singly-infinite  nurot)er  of  hues;  they 
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are  called  Complexes;  Conjpuences,  and  Ruled  Surfaces  or  Skewa 
respectively.  A  Complex  is  thus  a  system  of  lines  satisfying  one 
condition — ^that  is.  the  coordinates  are  connected  by  a  single  relation ; 
and  the  degree  of  the  complex  is  the  degree  of  this  equation  supposing 
it  to  be  algebraic.  The  fines  of  a  complex  of  the  nth  degree  which 
pass  through  any  point  lie  on  a  cone  01  the  nth  degree,  those  which 
lie  in  any  plane  envelop  a  curve  of  the  nth  class  and  there  are  n  lines 
of  the  complex  in  any  plane  pencil;  the  last  statement  combines 
the  former  two,  for  it  shows  that  the  cone  b  of  the  nth  degree  and 
the  curve  b  of  the  nth  class.  To  find  the  lines  common  to  four 
complexes  of  degrees  »i,  Ni,  hj,  114.  we  have  to  solve  five  equations,  vis. 
the  four  compfex  equations  together  with  the  quadratic  equation 
connecting  the  line  coordinates,  therefore  the  number  of  common 
lines  is  aiii»i»ti>«-  As  an  example  of  complexes  we  have  the  lines 
meeting  a  twisted  Cufve  of  the  nth  degree,  which  form  a  complex 
of  the  nth  degree. 

A  Congmence  is  the  set  of  lines  satisfying  two  conditions:  thus 
a  finite  number  m  of  the  lines  pass  through  any  point,  and  a  finite 
number  m  lie  in  any  plane;  these  numbers  are  called  the  degree 
and.  class  respectively,  and  the  congruence  is  symbolically  written 
(w.  «). 

The  simplest  example  of  a  congruence  is  the  system  of  lines 
constituted  by  all  those  that  pass  through  m  points  and  those  that 
lie  in  n  planes:  through  any  other  point  there  pass  m  of  these  lines, 
and  in  any  other  plane  there  tie  n.  therefore  the  congruence  is  of 
degree  m  and  class  n.  It  has  been  shown  by  G.  H.  Halphen  that  the 
number  of  lines  common  to  two  congruences  is  mm'-f-ii»\  which  may 
be  verified  by  taking  one  of  them  to  be  of  this  simple  type.  The 
lines  meeting  two  fixed  lines  form  the  general  (1,  l)  congruence; 
and  the  chords  of  a  twisted  cubic  form  the  general  type  01  a  (1,3) 
congruence;  Halphen's  result  shows  that  two  twisted  cubics  have 
in  general  ten  common  chords.  As  regards  the  analytical  treatment, 
the  difficulty  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  arising  in  the  theory  of 
curves  in  space,  for  a  congruence  is  not  in  general  the  complete 
intersection  of  two  complexes. 

A  Rnled  Sutfau,  Rendus  or  Skew  is  a  configuration  of  lines 
which  satisfy  three  conditions,  and  therefore  depend  on  only  one 
parameter.  Such  lines  all  lie  on  a  surface,  for  we  cannot  draw  one 
through  an  arbitrary  point;  only  one  line  passes  through  a  point  of 
the  surface:  the  simplest  example,  that  of  a  quadnc  surface,  is 
really  two  skews  on  the  same  surface. 

The  degree  of  a  ruled  surface  qua  line  geometry  is  the  number  of 
its  generating  lines  contained  in  a  linear  complex.  Now  the  number 
which  meets  a  given  line  is  the  degree  of  the  surface  911a  point  geo- 
mctryi  and  as  the  lines  meeting  a  given  line  form  a  particular  case 
of  linear  complex,  it  follows  that  the  degree  is  the  same  from  which- 
ever point  of  view  we  regard  it.  The  Tines  common  to  three  com- 
Elexes  of  degrees,  nin^u  form  a  ruled  surface  of  degree  2nin^%\ 
ut  not  every  riUed  surface  is  the  complete  intersection  of  three 
complexes. 

In  the  case  of  a  complex  of  the  first  degree  (or  linear  complex) 
the  lines  through  a  fixed  point  lie  in  a  plane  called  the  polar  plane 
or  nul-plane  of  that  point,  and  those  lying  in  a  fixed  plane 
pass  through  a  point  called  the  nul-point  or  pole  of  the 
plane.  If  the  nul-plane  of  A  pass  through  o,  then  the 
nul-plane  of  B  will  pass  througn  A ;  the  nul-planes  of  all  points  on 
one  line  A  pass  through  another  line  A.  The  relation  between  /|  and 
1%  is  reciprocal;  any  line  of  the  complex  that  meets  one  will  alio 
meet  the  other,  and  every  line  meeting  both  belongs  to  the  complex. 
They  are  called  conjugate  or  polar  lines  with  respect  to  the  complex. 
On  these  principles  can  be  founded  a  theory  m  reciprocation  with 
respect  to  a  linear  complex. 

This  may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  an  elegant  example  due  to  A. 
Voss.  Since  a  twisted  cubic  can  be  made  to  satisfy  twelve  conditions, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  a  finite  number  could  be  drawn  to  touch 
four  given  lines,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  For,  suppose  one  such  can 
be  drawn,  then  its  reciprocal  with  respect  to  any  linear  complex 
containing  the  four  lines  is  a  curve  of  the  third  class,  i.e.  another 
twisted  cubic,  touching  the  same  four  lines,  which  are  unaltered 
in  the  process  of  reciprocation;  as  there  is  an  infinite  number  of 
complexes  containing  the  four  lines,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of 
cubics  touching  the  four  lines,  and  the  problem  is  poristic. 

The  following  are  some  geometrical  constructions  relating  to  the 
unkiue  linear  complex  that  can  be  drawn  to  contain  five  arbitrary 
lines: 

To  construct  the  nul-plane  of  any  point  O,  we  observe  that  the 
two  lines  which  meet  any  four  of  the  given  five  are  conjugate  lines 
of  the  complex,  and  the  line  drawn  through  O  to  meet  them  is 
therefore  a  ray  of  the  complex;  similarly,  by  choosing  another 
four  we  can  find  another  ray  through  O:  these  rays  lie  in  the  nul- 
plane.  and  there  is  cleariy  a  result  involved  that  the  five  lines  so 
obuined  all  lie  in  one  plane.  A  reciprocal  construction  will  enable 
us  to  find  the  nul-point  of  any  plane.  Proceeding  now  to  the  metrical 
properties  and  the  statical  and  dynamical  applications,  we  remark 
that  there  b  just  one  line  such  that  the  nul-plane  of  any  point  on  it 
b  perpendicular  to  it.  This  b  called  the  central  axb;  if  d  be  the 
shortest  dbtance,  0  the  angle  between  it  and  a  ray  of  the  complex, 
then  d  tan  $  ■■^,  where  p  b  a  constant  called  the  pitch  or  parameter. 
Any  system  of^foms  can  be  reduced  to  a  force  R  along  a  certain  line, 
and  a  couple  G  pcipendtoilar  to  that  line:  the  lines  of  nul-moment 
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for  the  tyttem  form  a  lianr  oomplai  of  which  tbenven bne uthe 
central  axis  and  the  quotient  G/R  U  the  pitch.  Any  motion  of  a 
rigid  body  can  be  reduced  to  a  acrew  motion  about  a  certain  line. 
ijt.  to  an  angular  velocity  «*  about  that  line  combined  with  a  linear 
velocity  u  along  the  line.  The  plane  drawn  through  any  point 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  iu  motion  ia  ita  nul'plane  with 
respect  to  a  linear  complex  having  thb  line  for  central  axis,  and  the 
quotient  «/»  for  pitch  (d.  Sir  R.^  Ball.  Theory  of  Screws). 

The  following  are  aome  jjropertiea  of  a  configuration  of  two  linear 
complexes: 

The  lines  common  to  the  two-complexes  also  belong  to  an  infinite 
number  of  linear  complexes,  of  which  two  reduce  to  single  straight 
lines.  These  two  lines  are  conju^te  lines  with  re^wct  to  each  of 
the  complexes^  but  they  may  coincide,  and  then  some  simple  modifi- 
cations are  required.  The  locus  of  the  central  axis  of  this  system 
Of  complexes  is  a  surface  <A  the  third  degree  called  the  cylindroid. 
which  plays  a  leading  "part  in  the  theory  of  screws  as  developed 

Kntheticaily  by  Ball.  Since  a  linear  complex  has  an  invariant  of 
e  second  dqrree  in  its  coefficients,  it  follows  that  two  linear  com- 
plexes have  a  Cneo-Unear  invariant.  This  invariant  is  fundamental : 
u  the  complexes  be  both  straight  lines,  its  vanishing  is  the  condition 
<^  their  intersection  as  given  above;  if  only  one  of  them  be  a  straight 
line,  iu  vanishing  » the  condition  that  this  line  should  belong  to  the 
other  complex.  When  it  vanishes  for  any  two  complexes  they 
are  said  to  be  in  ittvolutum  or  apoiar;  the  nul-points  P,  Q  of  any 
plane  then  divide  harmonically  the  pmnts  in  which  the  plane  meets 
the  common  conjugate  lines,  and  each  complex  is  its  own  reciprocal 
with  respect  to  the  other.  As  regards  a  configuration  of  these 
linear  complexes,  the  common  lines  from  one  system  of  generators 
of  a  quadric,  and  the  doubly  infinite  system  of  complexes  conuining 
the  common  lines,  include  an  infinite  number  of  straight  lines  which 
form  the  other  system  of  generators  of  the  same  quadric. 

If  the  equation  of  a  linear  complex  is  A/+Bm+Cn+DX+EM+ 
Fr-o,  then  for  a  line  not  belonging  to  the  complex  we  may  regard 
the  expression  on  the  left-hand  Mde  as  a  multiple  of  the 
moment  of  the  line  with  respect  to  the  complex,  the  word 
moment  being  used  in  the  statical  sense;  and  we  infer 
that  when  the  coordinates  are  replaced  by  linear  functions 
of  themselves  the  new  coordinates  are  multiples  of  the  moments 
of  the  line  with  respect  to  six  fixed  complexes.  The  essential  features 
of  this  coordinate  system  are  the  same  as  thoae  of  the  original  one, 
viz.  there  are  six  coordinates  connected  by  a  quadratic  equation, 
but  this  relation  has  in  general  a  different  form.  By  suitable  choice 
of  the  six  fundamental  complexes,  as  they  may  be  called,  this  con- 
necting relation  may  be  brought  into  other  simple  forms  of  which 
we  mention  two:  (i.;  When  the  six  are  mutually  in  involution  it  can 
be  reduced  to  x,«-Hxi»-|-x^-f-x<»+x**+x,»-o:  (ii.)  When  the  first 
four  are  in  involutbn  and  the  other  two  are  the  lines  common  to 
the  first  four  it  is  x,«-»-x^-fxiP-|-x^— ax»x«-o.  These  generalized 
coordinates  might  be  explained  without  reference  to  actual  magni- 
tude, just  as  homogeneous  point  coordinates  can  be;  the  essential 
remark:  is  that  the  equation  of  any  coordinate  to  zero  represents  a 
linear  complex,  a  point  of  view  which  includes  our  original  system, 
for  the  equation  of  a  coordinate  to  zero  represents  all  the  lines 
meeting  an  edge  of  the  fundamental  tetrahedron. 

The  system  of  coordinates  referred  to  ux  complexes  mutually 
in  involution  was  introduced  by  Felix  Klein,  and  in  many  cases  is 
more  useful  than  that  derived  directly  from  point  coordinates;  e.g. 
In  the  discussion  of  quadratic  complexes:  by  means  of  it  Klein  has 
developed  an  analogy  between  line  geometnr  and  the  geometry  of 
spheres  as  treated  by  G.  Darboux  and  others.  In  fact,  in  that 
geometry  a  point  is  represented  by  five  coordinates,  connected  by  a 
relation  of  tne  same  type  as  the  one  just  mentioned  when  the  five 
fundamental  spheres  are  mutually  at  right  angles  and  the  equation 
of  a  sphere  is  of  the  first  degree.  Extending  tnu  to  four  dimensions 
of  space,  we  obtain  an  exact  analogue  of  Tine  geometry,  in  which 
(i.)  a  point  corresponds  to  a  line;  (u.)  a  linear  complex  to  a  hyper- 
sphere;  (iii.)  two  linear  complexes  in  involution  to  two  orthogonal 
hyperspheres;  (iv.)  a  linear  complex  and  two  conjugate  lines  to 
a  hypersphere  and  two  inverse  points.  Many  resulu  may  be  obuined 
by  tnis  principle,  and  more  still  are  suggested  by  trying  to  extend 
the  properties  of  circles  to  spheres  in  three  and  four  dimensions. 
Thus  the  elementary  theorem,  that,  given  four  lines,  the  circles 
circumscribed  to  the  four  triangles  formed  by  them  are  concurrent, 
may  be  extended  to  six  hypcrplanes  in  four  dimensions;  and  then 
we  can  derive  a  result  in  line  geometry  by  translating  the  inverse 
of  this  theorem.  Again,  just  as  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  spheres 
touching  a  surface  at  a  given  point,  two  of  them  having  contact  of  a 
closer  nature,  so  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  linear  complexes 
touching  a  non-linear  complex  at  a  ffiven  line,  and  three  of  these 
have  contact  of  a  closer  nature  (cf.  Klein,  Malh.  Ann.  v.). 

Sophus  Lie  has  pointed  out  a  different  analogy  with  sphere 
geometry.  Suppose,  in  fact,  that  the  equation  of  a  sphere  of  radius 
f  is 

«■+>• +^+2ax+2^y+2cf -l-J -o, 

•o  that  f'-a*-('fl'+c*-tf;then  introducing  the  quantity  e  to  make 
this  equation  homogeneous,  we  may  regard  the  sphere  as  ^iven  by 
the  six  coordinates  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,  r  connected  by  the  equation  a'+ 
i^+<^—r*—d€»o,  and  it  is  easy  to  tee  that  two  spheres  touch  if 


the  polar  form  iaa^^\'2U^'^2€e^•^irr^^de^-^^le 

paring  this  with  the  eciuatioo  Xt'+x^+xiP4-x/-sxA*o 
above,  it  appears  that  this  sphere  geometry  and  tine  geonctiy  are 
identical,  for  we  may  write  a«Xi,  6"*xk*  c*"Xt.  ra>x«l— i,  i^xi, 
'*!'•:  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  a  apheie  is  really  replaced  by  two 
lines  whoee  coordinates  only  differ  in  the  a^n  of  x^,  so  that  tbey  are 
polar  lines  with  respect  to  the  complex  x^  *a  Two  spheres  which 
touch  correspond  to  two  lines  which  intersect,  or  more  accurately 
to  two  pairs  of  lines  (p.  ^)  and({,  f'),  of  which  the  pairs  ip,  a)  and 
(P'.  ^)  both  intersect.  By  this  means  the  problem  of  desmhtng  a 
H>here  to  touch  four  eiven  spheres  is  reduced  to  that  of  drawing  a 
pair  of  lines  (<,  f)  (of  which  t  intersecu  one  line  of  the  four  pairs 
W)*  (n').  (rr'),  (x/).  and  t'  intenects  the  remaiaiiy  four).  We 
may,  however,  ignore  the  accented  letters  in  translating  theorems, 
for  a  configuration  of  lines  and.  its  pcrfar  with  respect  to  a  Uncar 
complex  have  the  same  projective  properties.  In  Lie's  transforma- 
tion a  linear  complex  corresponds  to  the  totality  of  q>hercs  cutting  a 
given  sphere  at  a  given  angle.  A  most  remarkable  result  is  that  Uae» 
of  curvature  in  the  sphere  geometry  become  asymptotic  lanes  ia 
the  line  geometry. 

Some  of  the  principles  of  line  geometry  may  be  brought  iato 
clearer  light  by  admitting  the  ideas  of  space  of  four  and  fiv« 
dimensions. 

Thus,  r^rding  the  coordinates  of  a  line  as  homogcneoas  c^ 
ordi nates  in  five  dimensions,  we  nuy  say  that  line  geometri;  is 
equivalent  to  geometry  on  a  quadric  surface  in  five  dimeasMTiis. 
A  linear  complex  is  represented  by  a  hyperplane  section:  and  if 
two  such  complexes  are  in  involution,  the  corresponding  hyperplanes 
are  conjugate  with  respect  to  the  fundamental  quadric  By  pro- 
jecting this  ouadric  stereogiaphically  into  space  of  four  dimensioiis 
we  obtain  Klein's  analogy.  In  the  same  way  geometry  in  a  linear 
complex  is  equivalent  to  geometry  on  a  quadric  in  four  dimeasions; 
when  two  lines  intersect  the  representative  points  are  oa  the  same 
generator  of  this  quadric.  btereographic  projection,  therefore, 
converts  a  curve  in  a  linear  complex,  >.e.  one  whose  tai^ats  all 
belong  to  the  complex,  into  one  whose  taiigents  intersect  a  fixed 
conic:  when  this  conic  is  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity  the  curve 
is  what  Lie  calls  a  minimal  curve.  Curves  in  a  linear  comfdex  have 
been  extensively  studied.  The  osculating  plane  at  any  point  of  such 
a  curve  is  the  nul-plane  of  the  point  witn  respect  to  the  complex, 
and  points  of  superosculation  always  coincide  in  pairs  at  the  points 
of  contact  of  stationary  tangents.  When  a  point  of  such  a  curve  a 
given,  the  osculating  plane  is  determined,  hence  all  the  curves  through 
a  given  point  with  the  same  tangent  have  the  same  torsion. 

The  lines  through  a  given  point  that  belong  to  a  com|dex  of  the 
nth  degree  lie  on  a  cone  of  the  nth  degree!  if  this  cone  has  a  double 
line  the  point  is  said  to  be  a  singular  point.    Similarly, 

a  plane  is  said  to  he  singular  when  the  envelope  of  tne 

lines  in  it  has  a  double  ungent.    It  u  very  remarkable  ^^ 
that  the  same  surface  is  the  locus  of  the  singular  potnta  '^ 
and  the  envelope  of  the  singular  planes:  this  surface  is  called  the 
singular  surface, and  both  its  degree  andcUss  are  in  general  3a(is-i}*. 
which  is  equal  to  fotir  for  the  quadratic  complex. 

The  singular  lines  of  a  complex  F«o  are  the  lines  *^**fnmiTii  to  F 
and  the  complex 

IF  »F  .  *F  IF  .IF  IF    « 

U  «X+iS  5i"*"fii  i^"^ 

As  already  mentidned,  at  each  line  /  of  a  complex  there  ban  infioite 
number  of  tangent  linear  complexes,  and  they  all  contain  the  Iroes 
adjacent  to  /.  If  now  /  be  a  si ngular  line,  these  complexes  all  reduce 
to  straight  lines  which  form  a  plane  pencil  containing  the  tine  I. 
Suppose  the  vertex  of  the  pencil  is  A,  ita  plane  a,  and  one  of  its  lines 
I,  then  /'  being  a  complex  line  near  I,  meeu  {.  or  more  aocuratdy 
the  mutual  moment  of  /'.  and  is  of  the  second  order  df  snail  quan- 
tities. If  P  be  a  point  on  /|  a  line  through  P  quite  near  /  io  the  plane 
a  will  meet  (  and  is  therefore  a  line  of  the  complex;  hence  the 
complex-cones  of  all  points  on  I  touch  a  and  the  comidex-curves 
of  all  planes  through  I  touch  f  at  A.  It  fdk>ws  that  I  is  a  double 
line  of  the  complex-cone  of  A,  and  a  double  tangent  of  the  ccMnplcx- 
curve  of  o.  Conversely,  a  double  line  of  a  cone  or  curve  b  a  saiwular 
line,  and  a  singubr  line  clearly  touches  the  curves  of  all  pbocs 
through  it  in  the  same  point.  Suppose  now  that  the  consecutive 
line  r  is  also  a  singular  line,  A'  being  the  allied  singular  point,  a' 
the  singular  plane  and  ^  any  line  of  tne  pencil  (A'.  oO  so  that  t  b 
a  tansent  line  at  /'  to  the  complex:  the  mutual  moments  of  the 
pairs  P.  (  and  /,  |  are  each  of  the  second  order;  hence  the  plane  a' 
meets  the  lines  I  and  |'  in  two  points  very  near  A.  Thb  betog  true 
*  for  all  singular  planes,  near  a  the  point  of  contact  of  a  with  its 
envelope  U  in  A.  i.e.  the  locus  of  singular  points  b  the  aame  as  the 
envelope  of  singular  pbncs.  Further,  when  a  line  touches  a  complex 
it  touches  the  singular  surface,  for  it  belongs  to  a  pbae  pencil  like 
(An),  and  thus  in  Klein's  analogy  the  anak)gue  of  a  locna  of  a  hyper- 
surface  being  a  bitangent  line  of  the  complex  b  also  a  bitaBgent  line 
of  the  singular  surface.  The  theo^  of  coeingular  oomi^hexea  b  thus 
brought  into  line  with  that  of  confocal  surfaces  in  four  dlmeosbu, 
and  guided  by  these  principles  the  existence  of  costngular  quadratic 
complexes  can  easily  be  established,  the  analysb  rcqulied  being 
almost  the  same  as  that  invented  for  confocal  cycUdes  Dy  Daiboua 
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and  others.    Of  cotingular  complexes  of  higher  degree  nothing  is 
known. 

Following  J.  PIQcker,  we  give  an  acootint  of  the  lines  of  a  quadratic 
complex  that  meet  a  given  line. 

Tne  cones  whose  vertices  are  on  the  given  line  all  pass  through 
right  fixed  points  and  envelop  a  surface  of  the  fourth  degree:  the 
conies  whose  planes  conuin  the  given  line  all  lie  on  a  surface  01  the 
fourth  dass  and  touch  eight  fixed  planet.  It  is  easy  to  see  by  ele- 
mentary geometry  that  these  two  surfaces  are  identical.  Further, 
the  given  line  contains  four  ungular  points  Ai,  At,  A|.  A«,  and  the 
planes  into  which  their  cones  degenerate  are  the  eight  common 
tangent  planes  mentioned  above;  similarly,  there  are  lour  singular 
planes,  Ot^  a%,  att  au  through  the  line,  and  the  eight  points  into 
which  their  conies  degenerate  are  the  eight  common  points  above. 
The  locus  of  the  pole  of  the  line  with  respect  to  all  the  conies  in 
planes  through  it  is  a  straight  line  called  the  polar  litu  of  the  given 
one;  and  through  this  line  passes  the  polar  piaiie  of  the  eiven  line 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  cones.  The  name  polar  is  applied  in  the 
ordinary  analytical  sense;  any  line  has  an  innnite  number  of  polar 
complexes  with  respect  to  the  given  complex,  for  the  equation  of  the 
latter  can  be  written  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways;  one  of  these 
polare  is  a  straight  line,  and  is  the  polar  line  already  introduced. 
The  surface  on  which  lie  all  the  conies  through  a  line  I  is-called  the 
PlQcker  surface  of  that  line:  from  the  known  properties  of  (2.  a) 
correspondences  it  can  be  shown  that  the  PlQcker  surface  of  /  cuts  /i 
in  a  range  of  the  same  cross  ratio  as  that  of  the  range  in  which  the 
PlQcker  surface  of  /i  cuts  I.  Applying  this  to  the  case  in  which  /i 
is  the  polar  of  /.  we  find  that  the  cross  ratios  of  (A|,  Ai,  As,  A4)  and 
(oi.  Ot.  As.  At)  ere  eaual.  The  identity  of  the  locus  of  the  A's  with  the 
envelope  of  the  os  follows  at  once;  moreover,  a  line  meets  the 
singular  surface  in  four  points  having  the  same  cross  ratio  as  that 
of  tne  four  tangent  planes  drawn  through  the  line  to  touch  the  sur- 
face. The  PlQcker  surface  has  eight  nodes,  eight  singular  tangent 
planes,  and  is  a  double  line.  The  relation  between  a  line  and  its 
polar  line  is  not  a  reciprocal  one  with  respect  to  the  complex;  but 
W.  Suhl  has  pointed  out  that  the  relation  i$  reciprocal  as  lar  as  the 
singular  surface  is  concerned. 
TO  facilitate  the  discussion  of  the  general  quadratic  complex  we 
introduce  Klein's  canonical  form.  We  have,  in  fact,  to 
deal  with  two  quadratic  equations  in  six  variables;  and  by 
suitable  linear  transformations  these  can  be  reduced  to  the 
form 

aijri'+a»ri*+a»ri>+a«r4F+aix»'-f-a«x^->o 
*i«+   *«•+    *l«+    *4«+    *»»+    x««-o 

subject  to  certain  exceptions,  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Taking  the  first  equation  to  be  that  of  the  complex,  we  remark 
that  both  equations  are  unaltered  by  changing  the  sign  of  any  co- 
ordinate: the  geometrical  meaning  of  this  is,  that  tne  quaoratic 
complex  is  its  own  reciprocal  with  respect  to  each  of  the  six  funda- 
mental complexes,  for  changing  the  sign  of  a  coordinate  is  equivalent 
to  taking  the  polar  of  a  line  with  respect  to  the  corresponding 
fundamental  complex.  It  is  easy  to  establish  the  existence  ol 
six  systems  of  bitangent  linear  complexes,  for  the  complex 
/ijri+4Xi+/9Xa+/4X«-h/iXt+'ix»"*o  b  a  bitangent  when 

ii*o,and-7*— •+- — 7+- ^^+.,  ^- +-    ^  *o. 

and  its  lines  of  contact  are  conjugate  lines  with  respect  to  the  first 
fundamental  complex.  We  t  herefore  infer  the  existence  of  six  systems 
of  bitangent  lines  of  the  complex,  of  which  the  nnt  u  given  by 


»i-o,- 


££..  .££. 
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Each  of  these  lines  is  a  bitangent  of  the  singular  surface,  which  is 
therefore  completely  determined  as  being  the  focal  surface  of  the 
(2.  a)  congruence  above.  It  is  thence  easy  to  verify  that  the  two 
complexes  Zox*  «o  and  thifi  "O  are  cosingulsiir  if  ^  ^Or  X+^ar»+p. 

Tne  singular  surface  of  the  general  quadratic  complex  is  the 
famous  quartic,  with  sixteen  nodes  and  sixteen  singular  tangent 
planes,  first  discovered  by  E.  £.  KQmmer. 

We  cannot  give  a  full  account  of  its  properties  here,  but  we  deduce 
at  once  from  the  above  that  its  bitangents  break  up  into  six  (a,  a) 
congruenceS|  and  tne  six  linear  complexes  containing  these  are 
mutually  in  involutk>n.  The  nodes  of  the  singular  surface  are  points 
whose  complex  cones  are  coincident  planes,  and  the  complex  conic 
in'  a  singular  tangent  plane  consists  of  two  coincident  points.  This 
configuratk>n  of  sixteen  points  and  planes  has  many  interesting 
properties;  thus  each  plane  contains  six  points  which  lie  on  a  conic, 
while  through  each  point  there  nass  six  planes  which  touch  a  quadric 
cone.  In  many  respects  the  KOmmer  quartic  plajrs  a  part  in  three 
dimensions  analogous  to  the  general  quartic  curve  in  two;  it  funher 
gives  a  natural  representation  of  certain  relations  between  hyper- 
ciliptle  functions  (cf.  R.  W.  H.  T.  Hudson.  KHmmer's  Quarlk^  I9<>S). 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  magnitude  of  a  form  in  six  variables, 
the  number  of  projectivally  distinct  varieties  of  quadratic  complexes 
is  very  great;  and  in  fact  Adolf  Weiler,  by  whore  the 
question  was  first  systematically  studied  on  lines  indicated 
by  Klein,  enumerateo  no  fewer  than  forty-nine  different 
c0«is*sM.  ^yP^**    ^^^  ^^  principle  of  the  classifintion  is  so  im- 

^'^  porunt.  and  withal  so  simple,  that  we  give  a  brief  sketch 
which  Indicates  its  essential  featurea. 


<to««# 


We  have  pwactically  to  study  the  Intersectbn  of  two  qttadrics 
F  and  F'  in  six  variables,  and  to  classify  the  different  cases  arising 
we  make  .use  of  the  results  of  Karl  Weientrass  on  the  equivalence 
conditions  of  two  pain  of  quadratics.  As  far  as  at  present  required, 
they  are  as  follows:  Suppose  that  the  factorixed  form  of  the  deter- 
minantal  equation  Disct  (F-I-XF')  «o  is 

CX-a)'i+'t+'». .  .(X-«*i+S+*.+. ..... 

where  the  root  •  occure  fi+^+'a .  •  •  times  in  the  determinant* 
>i+ra  . . .  times  in  every  first  minor,  St+  . . .  times  in  every  second 
minor,  and  so  on ;  the  meaning  of  each  exponent  b  then  perfectly 
definite.  Every  factor  of  the  type  (X-a)'  is  called  an  titmentartketl 
(elementary  divisor)  of  the  determinant,  and  the  condition  oif  equiva- 
lence of  two  pairs  of  quadratics  is  simply  that  their  determinants  have 
the  same  elementaiy  divisors.  We  wnte  xht  pair  of  forms  symbolic- 
ally thus  [(fiia  •  •  •}>  (^ih  •  •  •}•  •  •  •!•  lettera  in  the  inner  orackets 
referring  to  the  same  factor.  Returning  now  to  the  two  quadratics 
representing  the  complex,  the  sum  of  the  exponents  will  be  six, 
and  two  complexes  are  put  in  the  same  class  if^they  have  the  same 

Sirmbolical  expression;  t.«.  the  actual  values  of  the  roots  of  the 
etermioantal  equation  need  not  be  the  same  for  both,  but  their 
manner  of  occurrence,  as  far  as  here  indicated,  must  be  identical  in 
the  two.  The  enumeration  of  all  possible  cases  u  thus  reduced 
to  a  simple  question  in  comlnnatorial  analysis,  and  the  actual  study 
of  any  particular  case  is  much  facilitated  by  a  useful  rule  of  Klein  s 
for  writing  down  in  a  simple  form  two  quadratics  belonging  to  a 
given  class — one  of  whuh,  of  course,  represents  the  equation  con- 
necting line  coordinates,  and  the  other  tne.eouation  of  the  complex. 


Ann.  vol.  vii. 

The  detailed  study  of  each  variety  of  complex  opens  up  a  vast 
subject ;  we  only  mention  two  special  cases,  the  harmonic  complex 
and  the  tetrahedral  complex. 

The  harmonic  complex,  firet  studied  by  Batta^^linl,  is  generated 
in  an  infinite  number  of  ways  by  the  lines  cutting  two  quadrics 
harmonically.  Taking  the  most  general  case,  and  refemng  the 
quadrics  to  their  common  self-conjugate  tetrahedron,  we  can  find  its 
equation  in  a  simple  form,  and  verify  that  this  complex  really 
depends  only  on  seventeen  constants,  so  that  it  is  not  the 'most 
general  quadratic  complex.  It  belongs  to  the  general  type  in  so  far 
as  it  is  discussed  above,  but  the  roots  of  the  determinant  are  in  in- 
volution. The  singular  surface  is  the  "  tetrahcdroid  "  discussed  by 
Cayley.  As  a  particular  case,  from  a  metrical  point  of  view,  we  have 
L.  F.  Painvin's  complex  generated  by  the  lines  of  intersection  ol 
perpendicular  tangent  planes  of  a  quadric,  the  singular  surface  now 
bein^  Fresncl's  wave  surface.  The  tetrahedral  or  Reye  complex  is 
the  simplest  and  best  known  of  proper  quadratic  complexes.  It  is 
generated  by  the  lines  which  cut  tne  faces  of  a  tetrahedron  in  a 
constant  cross  ratio,  and  therefore  by  those  subtending  the  same 
cross  ratio  at  the  four  vertices.  The  singular  surface  is  made  up  of 
the  faces  or  the  vertices  of  the  fundamental  tetrahedron,  and  each 
edge  of  this  tetrahedron  is  a  double  line  (rf  the  complex.  The 
complex  was  first  discussed  by  K.  T.  Reye  as  the  assemblage  of  lines 
joining  corresponding  points  in  a  homographk:  transformation  of 
space,  and  this  point  of  view  leads  to  many  important  and  elegant 
properties.  A  (metrically)  partkular  case  of  great  interest  is  the 
complex  generated  by  the  normals  to  a  family  of  confocal  quadrics, 
and  for  many  investigations  it  is  convenient  to  deal  with  this  com- 
plex referred  to  the  principal  axes.  For  example,  Lie  has  developed 
the  theory  of  curves  in  a  Reye  complex  (i.«.  curves  whose  tangents 
betong  to  the  complex)  as  solutions  of  a  differential  equation  <m  the 
form  {b-<)xdydz-\-{f-ii)ydtdx'\-{a-b)»dxdy^o^  and  we  can  simplify 
this  equation  by  a  logarithmic  transformation.  Many  theorems 
connecting  complexes  with  differential  equations  have  been  given 
by  Lie  and  his  school.  A  line  complex,  in  fact,  corresponds  to  a 
Mongian  equation  having  co  *  line  integrals. 

As  the  coordinates  of  aline  belonging  to  a  congruence  are  functions 
of  t  wo  independent  parameters,  the  theory  of  congruences  is  analogous 
to  that  of  surfaces,  and  we  may  regard  it  as  a  fundamental 
inquiry  to  find  the  simplest  form  of  surface  into  which 
a  given  congruence  can  be  transformed.  Most  of  those 
whose  properties  have  been  extensively  discussed  can  be  represented 
on  a  plane  by  a  birational  transformation.  But  in  addition  to  the 
diflieuities  of  the  theory  of  algebraic  surfaces,  a  subiect  still  in  its 
infancy,  the  theory  of  congruences  has  other  difficulties  in  that  a 
congruence  b  seldom  completely  represented,  even  by  two  equations. 

A  fundamental  theorem  is  that  the  lines  of  a  congruence  are  in 
general  bitangents  of  a  surface;  in  fact,  since  the  condition  of  inter- 
section of  two  consecutive  straight  lines  b  IdX-^-drndn-^dnd^^o,  a 
line  /  of  the  congruence  meets  two  adjacent  lines,  say  1%  and  U. 
Suppose  I,  /i  lie  in  the  plane  pencil  (AiOi)  and  /,  h  in  the  plane  pencil 
(AtOa),  then  the  locus  of  the  A's  b  the  same  as  the  envek>pe  of  the 
n's,  but  At  b  the  tangent  plane  at  Ai  and  ni  at  Ai.  This  surface  is 
called  the  focal  surface  of  the  congruence,  and  to  it  all  the  lines  / 
are  bitangent.  The  distinctive  property  of  the  points  A  is  that  two 
of  the  congruence  lines  through  them  coincide,  and  in  like  manner 
the  planes  a  each  contain  two  coincident  lines.  The  focal  surface 
consists  of  two  sheets,  but  one  or  both  may  degenerate  into  curves; 
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thus,  for  example,  the  noniult  to  a  mtrfaoe  are  biungentt  of  tW 
surface  of  centres,  and  in  the  case  of  Dupin't  cydide  this  surface 
degenerates  into  two  conies. 

In  the  discussion  of  congruences  it  toon  becomes  necessary  to 
introduce  another  number  r,  called  the  rank,  which  expresses  the 
number  of  plane  pencils  each  of  which  contains  an  arbitranr  line 
and  two  lines  of  the  congruence.  The  order  of  the  focal  surface  is 
am(i»-i)-2r,  and  iu  class  is  m(m-t)-2r.  Our  knowledge  of 
congruences  is  almost  exclusively  coilfined  to  those  in  which  either 
m  or  »  does  not  exceed  two.  We  give  a  brief  account  of  those  of 
the  second  order  without  singular  lines,  those  of  order  unity  not 
being  especially  interesting;.  A  congruence  geneially  has  Angular 
poinu  through  which  an  infinite  number  of  lines  pass;  a  singular 
point  is  said  to  be  of  order  r  when  the  lines  through  it  lie  on  a  cone 
of  the  fth  degree. ,  By  means  of  formulae  connecting  the  number  of 
singular  poinu  and  tneir  orders  with  the  class  m  of  quadratic  con- 

{;ruence  Rammer  proved  that  the  class  cannot  exceed  seven.  The 
ocal  surface' is  of  degree  four  and  class  2m;  this  kind  of  quartic 
surface  has  been  extensively  studied  by  KQmmer,  Caylcv,  Rohn  and 
others.  The  varieties  (2,  2),  (2,  3),  (2,  4),  (2,  5)  «"  belona  to  at 
least  one  Reye  complex:  and  so  also  does  the  most  important  class 
of  (2,  6)  congruences  wnich  includes  all  the  above  as  special  cases. 
The  congruence  (2, 2)  belongs  to  a  linear  complex  and  forty  different 
Reye  complexes;  as  above  remarked,  the  singular  surface  is 
KQmmer's  sixtccn-nodal  quartic,  and  the  same  surface  is  focal  for 
six  different  congruences  of  this  variety.  The  theory  of  (2,  2) 
consTuences  is  completely  analogous  to  that  of  the  surfaces  called 
cycudes  in  three  dimensions.  Further  particulars  regarding  quad- 
ratic congruences  will  be  found  in  KUmmer's  memoir  of  1866.  and 
the  second  volume  of  Sturm's  treatise.  The  properties  of  Quadratic 
congruences  havii^  singular  lines,  i^.  degenerate  focal  surface^  are 
not  so  interesting  as  those  of  the  above  class;  they  have  been 
discussed  by  KUmmer,  Sturm  and  others* 

Since  a  ruled  surface  contains  only  m  *  elements,  this  theory  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  curves.  Tf  a  linear  complex  contains 
more  than  n  generators  of  a  ruled  surface  of  tne  nth  degree, 
it  contains  ul  the  generators,  hence  for  ii»2  there  are 
three  linearly  independent  complexes,  containing  all  the 
generators,  and  this  is  a  well-known  property  of  quadric  surfaces. 
In  ruled  cubics  the  generators  all  meet  two  lines  which  may  or  may 
not  coincide;  these  two  cases  correspond  to  the  two  main  classes  of 
cubics  discussed  by  Cayley  and  Cremona.  As  regards  ruled  quartics, 
the  generators  must  lie  in  one  and  may  lie  in  two  linear  complexes. 
The  first  class  is  equivalent  to  a  quartic  in  four  dimensions  and  is 
always  rational,  but  the  latter  class  has  to  be  subdivided  into  the 
elliptic  and  the  rafional,  just  like  twisted  quartic  curves.  A  quintic 
skew  may  not  lie  in  a  linear  complex,  and  then  it  b  unicursal,  while  of 
sextics  we  have  two  classes  not  in  a  linear  complex,  via.  the  elliptic 
variety,  having  thirty-six  places  where  a  linear  complex  contains 
six  consecutive  generators,  and  the  rational,  having  six  such 
places. 

The  general  theory  of  skews  in  two  linear  complexes  b  identical 
with  that  of  curves  on  a  quadric  in  three  dimensions  and  b  known. 
But  for  skews  lying  in  only  one  linear  complex  there  are  difficulties; 
the  curve  now  lies  in  four  dimensions,  and  we  represent  it  in  three  by 
stereographic  projection  as  a  curve  meeting  a  given  plane  in  n  points 
on  a  conic.  To  find  the  maximum  deficiency  for  a  given  degree  would 
probably  be  difficult,  but  as  far  as  degree  eight  the  space<urve 
theory  of  Halphen  and  Ndther  can  be  translated  into  line  geometry 
at  once.  When  the  skew  docs  not  lie  in  a  linear  complex  at  all  the 
theory  b  more  difficult  still,  and  the  general  theory  clearlv  cannot 
advance  until  further  progress  b  made  in  the  study  01  twisted 
curves. 

Rbfbrsnces. — ^The  earliest  works  of  a  general  nature  are  PlQcker. 
Neue  Ceometrie  des  Raumes  (Leipzig,  1868);  and  KUmmer,  "  Uber 
die  aleebraischcn  Strahlensvsteme,"  Ber/tn  Academy  (1866).  Sj^stem- 
atic  development  on  purely  synthetic  lines  will  be  found  in  the 
three  volumes  of  Sturm.  Liniengeometrie  (Leipzig,  1892. 1893, 1896) ; 
vol.  i.  deals  with  the  linear  and  Reye  complexes,  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
with  quadratic  congruences  and  complexes  respectively.  For  a 
highly  suggestive  review  by  Gino  Lorb  see  BtUUtin  des  sciences 
matktmatiques  (1893,  1897).  A  shorter  treatise,  giving  a  very 
interesting  account  of  Klein's  coordinates,  is  the  work  oiKoenigs, 
La  Ciomitrie  rlgUe  el  ses  applicatioHS  (Parb,  1898).  English  treatises 
are  C.  M.  Icssop,  Treatise  on  the  Line  Complex  (1903);  R.  W.  H.  T. 
Hudson,  Kummer's  Quartic  (1905).  Many  references  to  memoirs  on 
line  eeometry  will  be  found  in  Hagen,  Synopsis  der,  hoheren  McJke- 
matik,  ii.  (Berlin,  1 894) ;  Loria,  //  passato  id  it  presente  dcUe  princi^i 
teorie  geometricke  (Milan,  1897);  a  clear  r6sum6  of  the  principal 
results  is  contained  in  the  veiy  elegant  volume  of  Pascal,  Repertorio 
di  mathematiche  superiori^  iL  (Milan,  1900).  Another  treatise  dealing 
extensively  with  line  geometry  is  Lie,  Ceometrie  der  BerUkrungstrans- 
formationen  (Leipzig,  1896).  Many  memoirs  on  the  subject  have 
appeared  in  the  iiathematische  Annalen;  a  full  list  c^  these  will  be 
found  in  the  index  to  the  first  fifty  volumes,  p.  115.  Perhaps  the 
two  memoirs  which  have  left  most  impression  on  the  subse^iient 
development  of  the  subject  are  Klein,  "  Zur  Theorie  der  Linien- 
complexe  des  ersten  uod  zweiten  Grades,**  Math.  Ann,  ii.;  and  Lie, 
**  Ooer  Complexe,  insbesondere  Ltnien-  und  Kugelcomplexe," 
Maik.  Ann.  v.  (J.  H.  Gm.) 


VI.  NoN-EocunBAN  GsoMsnT 


The  various  metrical  geometries  are  concerned  with  the 
properties  of  the  various  types  of  congruence-groups,  which  are 
defined  in  the  study  of  the  axioms  of  iiometry  and  of  their 
immediate  consequences.  But  thb  point  of  view  of  the  subject 
b  the  outcome  of  recent  research,  and  hbtorically  the  subject 
has  a  different  origin.  Non-Euclidean  geometry  arose  frmn  the 
discussion,  extending  from  the  Greek  period  to  the  present  day, 
of  the  various  asstunptions  which  are  impUdt  in  the  traditional 
Euclidean  system  of  geometry.  In  the  course  <rf  these  investiga- 
tions it  became  evident  that  metrical  geometries,  each  internally 
consbtent  but  inconsbtent  in  many  respects  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Eudidean  system,  could  be  developed.  A  short 
hbtoricai  sketch  will  explain  thb  origin  of  the  subject,  and 
describe  the  famous  and  interesting  progress  of  thought  on  the 
subject.  But  previously  a  description  of  the  chief  chaxactexistic 
properties  of  dliptic  and  of  hyperbolic  geometries  will  be  given, 
assuming  the  standpoint  arrived  at  bdow  under  VIL  Axioms 
of  Ceomeiry. 

First  assxune  the  equation  to  the  absolute  (cf.  he.  cU.)  to 
be  «^-x^-/-^""o.  The  absolute  is  then  real,  and  the 
geometry  b  hyberbolic. 

The  dbunce  (da)  between  the  two  points  (xi,  yi,  si,  Wi)  and  (xs,  yi. 
Si.  wi)  is  siven  by 
cosh  (rfu/r)  -  (wiiii  -  JTijqi  -  yiyi  -  sisO/lW  -  xi*  -  yi*  -  *•) 

(»^-*^-y^-^!»  (I) 

The  only  points  to  which  the  metrical  oeometry  applies  are  those 
within  the  region  enclosed  by  the  quadric;  the  other  points  are 
"  improper  klttl  points."  The  angle  (iVu)  between  two  planes. 
lix-f-Miy+«iiS+riv>o  and  (jx-f-mjv-hnfS+fjw-o.  b  given  by 
cos  #u-  (/i/i+Mtms+»i»i  -  rifi)/l(7i"-|-»ii«-»-»i»  -  fi«) 

(tf+«f»+»i^-r^)l»  (2) 

These  planes  only  have  a  real  angle  of  inclination  if  they  possess  a 
line  of  intersection  within  the  actual  space,  i.e.  if  they  intersect. 
Planes  which  do  not  intersect  possess  a  snortest  dbtance  along  a  line 
which  b  perpendicubr  to  botn  of  them.  If  thb  shortest  distance  b 
ia,  we  have 
cosh  (Wt)  -  tf  A+»iiii»H+ai»ii  -  rift)/|(/i»-l-«i«-H»i«  -  ri") 

(tf+«i«+»t»-r.»)»  (3) 

Thus  in  the  case  of  the  two  planes  one  and  only  one  of  the  two,  9;% 
and  All.  is  real.  The  same  consideratk>ns  hold  for  coplanar  strai{^ht 
lines  (see  VII.  Axioms  of  Geometry),  Let  O  (fig.  67)  be  the  point 
(o,  o,  o,  r),  OX  the  fine  y»o, 
s»'o,  OY  the  line  s«o,  x*o.  and 
OZ  the  line  x»o,  y**o.  These  are 
the  coordinate  axes  and  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Let 
P  be  any  point,  and  let  p  be  the 
distance  OP.  9  the  angle  POZ.  and 
S  the  angle  between  the  planes 
ZOX  and  ZOP.  Then  the  co- 
ordinates of  P  can  be  taken  to  be 

sinh  (p/y)  sin  #  cos  4,  sinh  (pfy)  sin  9 
sin  4,  sinh  (p/y)  cost,  cosh  (p/y)* 

If  ABC  is  a  triangle,  and  the 
sides  and  angles  are  named  accord-  ^      ^ 

ing  to  the  usual  convention,we have  ^ *"*  •«• 

sinh  (a/Y)/sinA«sinh  (fr/Y)/8inB-sinh  (c/Y)/stnC,        (4) 

and  also 

cosh  (a/Y)  -cosh  (bfy)  cosh  (c/y) -sinh  Wy)  sinh  {cfy)  cos  A,  (5) 

with  two  simibr  equations.  The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
is  always  less  than  two  right  angles.  The  acea  of  the  triangle  ABC 
bX'(r-A-B-C).  If  the  base  BC  of  a  triangle  is  kept  fixed 
and  the  vertex  A  moves  in  the  fixed  plane  ABC  so  that  the  az«a 
ABC  b  consunt,  then  the  locus  of  A  b  a  line  of  eaual  distance  from 
BC.  This  locus  is  not  a  straight  line.  The  whole  theory  of  similarity 
is  inapplicable;  two  triangles  are  either  congruent,  or  their  angks 
are  not  eaual  two  by  twa  Thus  the  elements  of  a  trbngic  are 
determinea  when  its  three  angles  are 
given.  By  keeping  A  and  B  and  the 
fine  BC  fixed,  but  oy  making  C  move 
off  to  infinity  along  BC,  the  lines  BC 
and  AC  become  parallel,  and  the  sides 
a  and  b  become  infinite.  Hence  from 
equation  (5)  above,  it  follows  that  two  *«.«,. 
parallel  lines  (cf.  Section  VII.  Axioms  of  '>C.  68. 

Geometry)  must  be  conndered  as  making  a  seio  ai^le  with  each 
other.  Also  if  B  be  a  right  angle,  from  the  cquatioo  (5),  reoien* 
bering  that,  in  the  limit. 


mC 


»lsC 


cosh  (a/T)/cosh  (Wy)  -cosh  (a/Y)/siah  Wy)  -  B, 
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mhave  cos  A"*tanh  (c/ay)  (6). 

The  angle  A  is  called  by  N.  I.  Lobatchewsky  the  "  angle  of  parallel^ 
Tsm.'* 

The  whole  theory  of  lines  and  planes  at  right  ancles  to  each  other 
is  atraply  the  theory  of  conjugate  elements  witn  respect  to  the 
absolute,  where  ideal  lines  and  planes  arc  introduced. 

Thus  if  /  and  T  be  any  two  conjugate  lines  with  respect  to  the 
absolute  (of  which  one  of  the  two  must  be  improper,  say  10,  then 
any  plane  through  /'  and  containing  proper  points  is  perpendicular 
to  L  Also  if  p  IS  any  plane  containing  proper  points,  and  P  is  its 
pole,  which  isnecessanly  improper,  then  the  hnes  through  P  are 
the  normals  to  P.  The  equation  of  the  sphere,  centre  (xi,  yt,  si,  V|) 
and  radius  p,  is 
(•k«-x,«-yi«-i,«)  (w»-jt«-/-ii)  cosh«(p/7)- 

(w»w-xix-yiy-sis)»     (7). 
The  equation  of  the  surface  of  equal  distance  («)  from  the  plane 
/x+My+ir>+r«">o  is 
(/»+»i«+ii«-r*)  iu^-3fl-^-tf)  8inh»(aM- 

(fW+/x+iny+«)«    (8). 

A  surfue  of  equal  distance  is  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  improper; 
and  both  types  of  surface  are  included  in  the  family 

*«(»"-x«-/-s»)-(ax+6y+«+rf«r)«  .       .     (9). 

But  this  family  also  includes  a  third  type  of  surfaces,  which  can 
be  looked  on  either  as  the  limits  of  spheres  whose  centres  have 
approached  the  absolute,  or  as  the  limits  of  surfaces  of  equal  distance 
whose  central  planes  have  approached  a  position  tangential  to  the 
absolute.  These  surfaces  are  railed  limit-surfaces.  Thus  (9)  denotes 
a  limit-surface,  if  rf*— «•— 6*— c*— o.  Two  limit-surfaces  only 
differ  in  position.  Thus  the  two  limit-surfaces  which  touch  the  f^nc 
YOZ  at  O,  but  have  their  concavities  turned  in  opposite  directions, 
have  as  their  equations 

w»-x«->»-s»-(i»*x)«. 

The  geodesic  geometry  of  a  sphere  is  elliptic,  that  of  a  surface  of 
equal  distance  is  hyperbolic,  and  that  of  a  limit-surface  is  parabolic 
(t.«.  Euclidean),  Tne  equation  of  the  surface  (cylinder)  of  equal 
disunce  (i)  from  the  line  OX  is 

(iip"-x«)  UnhWT)-/-**-©. 

This  is  not  a  ruled  surface.    Hence  In  this  geometry  it  is  not  possible 
for  two  straight  lines  to  be  at  a  constant  distance  irom  each  other. 

SeooDdly,  let  the  cquatwn  of  the  absolute  be  a^-hy'+x^+ 
v^'O.    The  absolute  is  now  imaginary  and  the  geometry  is 

elliptic. 
The  distance  (tfn)  between  the  two  points  (xi,  yk,  si,  «i)  and 

(xi.  y»,  9i,  «i)  M  given  by 

cos  (4ii*/T)-  *(xiX|-Hyiyi-fiiSii+Wi«i)/{(x,«+y,»-fzi«+is,«) 

(x.«-»-V+4»+«i«))*    (10). 

Thus  there  are  two  dutances  between  the  points,  and  if  one  is  dut 
the  other  is  wydn.  Every  straight  line  returns  into  itself,  forming 
a  closed  series.  Thus  there  are  two  segments  between  any  two 
points,  together  forming  the  whole  line  which  contains  them;  one 
distance  is  associated  with  one  segment,  and  the  other  distance  with 
the  other  segment.  The  complete  length  of  every  straight  line  is  ry. 
The  angle  between  the  two  planes  /|X-f  Miy+nis+rtw*b  and 
i»x-|-iiHy+iks+f*w"0  is 

cos  fa  -  (/i/j+*ii«t+««i»t+V«)/{(tf+*»i*+«i*+^i') 

(V+i«i«+i«^+r/)l*    (II). 

The  pobr pbne  with  respect  to  the  absolute  of  the  point  (xi,  in,  si,  wi) 
is  the  real  plane  xix+)[iy+S|sH-wtw^o,  and  the  pdc  of  the  plane 
/iX+Miy+iitS+riW">o  is  the  point  (/i,  mt,  tit,  n).  Thus  (from 
equations  10  and  11)  it  follows  that  the  angle  between  the  polar 
planes  of  the  points  (xi,...)  and  (xi,,..)  is  ^h/y,  and  that  the 
disunce  between  the  poles  of  the  planes  (/i,...)  and  ((f,...)  is 
y$n.  Thus  there  is  complete  reciprocity  between  points  and  planes 
in  respect  to  all  properties.  This  complete  reign  of  the  principle 
of  duality  is  one  of  tM  great  beauties  of  this  geometry.  The  theory 
of  lines  and  planes  at  right  angles  is  simply  tne  theory  of  conjugate 
elements  with  respect  to  the  alMolute.  A  tetrahedron  scIf-conjugate 
with  respect  to  the  absolute  has  all  its  intersecting  elements  (edges 
and  planes)  at  right  angles.     If  /  and  /'  are  two  conjugate  Knes.  the 

Planes  through  one  are  the  planes  perpendicular  to  the  other.  If 
'  is  the  pole  of  the  plane  P,  the  lines  through  P  are  the  normab  to 
the  plane  p.  The  distance  from  P  to  ^  is  |wy*  Thus  every  sphere 
is  also  a  surface  of  equal  distance  from  the  pobr  of  its  centre,  and 
conversely.  A  plane  does  not  divide  space;  tor  the  line  joining  any 
two  pouits  P  and  Q  only  cuts  the  plane  once,  in  L  say,  then  it  is 
always  possible  to  go  from  P  to  Q  by  the  segment  of  the  line  PQ 
which  does  not  contain  L.  But  P  and  Q  nuy  be  said  to  be  separated 
by  a  plane  p,  if  the  point  in  which  PQ  cuts  p  lies  on  the  shortest 
segment  between  P  and  Q.  With  this  sense  of  "  separation,"  it  is 
possible  *  to  find  three  points  P,  Q,  R  such  that  P  and  0  ^rc  separated 

^1  Cf.  A.  N.  Whitehead.  Universal  Algebra,  Bk.  vi.  (Cambridge, 
i89i). 


by  the  plane  p,  but  P  and  R  are  not  separated  by  ^,  nor  are  Q 
and  R. 

Let  A,  B,  C  be  any  three  non-collincar  points,  then  four  triangles 
are  defined  by  these  poinu.  Thus  if  a.  b,  e  and  A.  B.  C  are  the 
elements  of  any  one  triangle,  then  the  four  triangles  have  as  their 
elements: 

0      «.         *,         c.         A,         B,         C. 

.aj      a,     wy—b,  rr-c.      A,  ■•- B.  »-C, 

j)  »7-o,      b,      ry—e,  »-A,       B,  »-C. 

i4)  »ir-a,  »7-*,      c,  r-A.  »-B,      C. 

The  formulae  connecting  the  elements  are 


and 


sin  A/sin  (^M-MnB/8in(6/T)- sin  C/«n(c/7).    .    (12) 
cos  (flh)  -cos  ibrr)  cos  (c/7)  +siil  (6/7)  sin  (</>)  cos  A.  (13) 


with  two  similar  equations. 
Two  cases  arise,  namely  (I.)  according  as  one  of  the  four  triangles 


•.•••wilK  w  vuK  \.tt»uf^uc  wuwujr  wuMiu  Kua  apncnr,  «i«o  cnc  pccuiiailCies 

in  respect  to  the  separation  of  points  by  a  plane  cannot  then  arise. 
The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  ABC  is  always  greater  than 
two  right  angles,  and  the  area  of  the  triangle  is  7*(A+B-fC~r). 
Thus  as  in  hyperboUc  geometry  the  theory  of  simibrity  does  not 
hold,  and  the  elements  of  a  triangle  aue  determined  when  its  three 
angles  are  given.  The  coordinates  of  a  point  can  be  written  in  the 
form 

sin  (pfy)  axnf  cos  ^  sin  (pfy)  sin  #  sin  4.  sin  (pfy)  cos  9,  cos  (p/t). 
where  p,  $  and  ^  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  the  corresponding 
formulae  in  hvpjerbolk:  geometry.  Again,  suppose  a  watch  is  laid 
on  the  pbne  OXY,  face  upwards  with  its  centre  at  O,  and  the  line 
I  a  to  6  (as  marked  on  dbl)  along  the  line  YOY.  Let  the  watch  be 
continually  pushed  ^long  the  pbne  along  the  line  OX,  that  is,  in 
the  direction  9  to  3.  Then  the  line  XOA  being  of  finite  length,  the 
watch  will  return  to  O,  but  at  its  first  return  it  will  be  found  to  be 
face  downwards  on  the  other  side  of  the  pbne,  with  the  line  la  to  6 
revencd  in  direction  along  the  line  YOY.  This  peculiarity  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Felix  Klein.  The  theory  of  parallels  as  it  existb'in 
hyperbolic  space  has  no  applkiation  m  elliptic  geometry.  But 
another  prooerty  of  Euclidean  parallel  lines  holds  in  elliptic  geo- 
metry, and  by  the  use  of  it  parallel  lines  are  defined.  For  the  equa- 
tion of  the  surface  (cylinder)  of  equal  distance  (<)  from  the  line 

(x»-l.«")  tan  •(»/7)-(>»+s»)-o. 

This  is  also  the  surface  of  equal  distance.  |«7— i,  from  the  line 
conjugate  to  XOX.  Now  from  the  form  of  the  above  equation  this 
is  a  ruled  surface,  and  through  every  point  of  it  two  generators  pass. 
But  these  generators  are  lines  of  equal  distance  from  XOX.  Thus 
throughout  every  point  of  space  two  lines  can  be  drawn  which  are 
lines  cS  equal  distance  from  a  given  line  /.  This  property  was  dis- 
covered by  W.  K.  Clifford.  The  two  lines  are  called  Clifford's  right 
and  left  parallels  to  /  through  the  point.  This  property  of  parallel- 
ism is  reciprocal,  so  that  if  m  is  a  left  parallel  to  /,  then  i  is  a  left 
parallel  to  m.  Note  also  that  two  parallel  lines  /  and  m  are  not 
copbnar.  Many  of  those  properties  of  Euclid^in  paralleb,  which  do 
not  hold  for  Lobatchewsky's  parallels  in  hyperbolic  ecometry,  do 
hold  for  Clifford's  paralleb  in  elliptic  geometry.  The  geodesic 
geometry  of  spheres  is  elliptic,  the  geodesic  geometry  of  sunaces  of 
equal  distance  from  lines  (cylinders)  u  Euclidean,  and  surfaces  of 
revolution  can  be  found'  <h  which  the  geodesic  geometry  u  hyper- 
bolic. But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  connectivity  of  these  surfaces 
is  different  to  that  of  a  Euclidean  plane.  For  instance  there  are  only 
«o'  congruence  transformations  of  the  cylindrical  surfaces  of  equal 
distance  into  themselves,  instead  of  the  ao '  for  the  ordinary  pbne. 
It  woukl  obviously  be  posMble  to  state  "axioms"  whkh  these 
geodesies  satisfy,  and  thus  to  define  independently,  and  not  as  loci, 
quasi-spaces  of  these  peculbr  types.  The  existence  of  such  Euclidean 
quasi-gcometries  was  first  pointed  out  by  Clifford.* 

In  both  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  geometry  the  spherical 
geometry,  i^,  the  relations  between  the  angles  formed  by  lines 
and  planes  passing  through  the  same  point,  is  the  same  as  the 
"  spherical  trigonometry  "  in  Euclidean  geometry.  The  constant 
T,  which  appears  in  the  formulae  both  of  hyperboUc  and  elliptic 
geometry,  does  not  by  its  variation  produce  different  types  of 
geometry.  There  is  only  one  type  of  elliptic  geometry  aiid  one 
type  of  hyperbolic  geometry;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  constant 
y  in  each  case  simply  depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  arbitrary 
unit  of  length  in  comparison  with  the  natural  unit  of  length 

>  Cf.  A.  N.  Whitehead,  loc,  eit. 

*  Cf.  A.  N.  Whitehead.  "  The  Geodesic  Geometry  of  Surfaces  in 
non-Euclidean  Srace,"  Proe.  Land.  Math.  Soc.  vol.  xxix. 

«Cf.  Klein,  '*Zur  nkht-Euklidbchen  Geometrie."  Math,  Annal, 
vol.  xxxviL 
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which  each  particular  instaace  of  either  geometry  presents. 

The  existence  of  a  natural  unit  of  length  is  a  peculiarity  common 

both  to  hyperbolic  and  elliptic  geometries,  and  differentiates 

them  from  Euclidean  geometry,  It  is  the  reason  for  the  failure 

of  the  theory  of  similarity  in  them.   If  y  is  very  large,  that  is, 

if  the  natural  unit  is  very  large  compared  to  the  arbitrary  unit, 

and  if  the  lengths  involved  in  the  figures  considered  are  not  large 

compared  to  the  arbitrary  unit,  then  both  the  elliptic  and 

hyperbolic  geometries  approximate  to  the  Euclidean.  For  from 

formuUe  (4)  and  (5)  and  also  from  (12)  and  (13)  we  find,  after 

retaining  only  the  lowest  powers  of  small  quantities,  as  the 

formulae  for  any  triangle  ABC, 

a/  sin  A<"(/  nn  B  «c/  an  C, 

and 

a*»6*+c*-3k  cos  A, 

with  two  similar  equations.     Thus  the  geometries  of  small 
figures  arc  in  both  types  Euclidean. 

History. — "  In  pulcherrimo  Geometriae  corpore,"  wrote  Sir 
Heniy  Savile  in  1621,  "  duo  sunt  naevi,  duae  Ubes  nee  quod 
ntotyi  ^^03  plures,  in  quibus  eluendis  et  emaculendis  cum 
veterum  tum  recentiorum  .  .  .  vigilavit  industria." 
These  two  blemishes  are  the  theory  of  parallels  and 
the  theory  of  proportion.  The  "  industry  of  the 
modems,"  in  both  respects,  has  given  rise  to  important  branches 
of  mathematics,  while  at  the  same  time  showing  that  Euclid 
is  in  these  respects  more  free  from  blemish  than  had  been 
previously  credible.  It  was  from  endeavours  to  improve  the 
theory  of  parallels  that  non-Eudidcan  geometry  arose;  and 
though  it  has  now  acquired  a  far  wider  scope,  its  historical 
origin  remains  instructive  and  interesting.  Euclid's  *'  axiom 
of  parallels  '*  appears  as  Postulate  V.  to  the  first  book  of  his 
EietnerUs,  and  is  stated  thus,  "  And  that,  if  a  straight  line  falling 
on  two  straight  lines  make  the  angles,  internal  and  on  the  same 
side,  less  than  two  right  angles,  the  two  straight  lines,  being 
produced  indefinitely,  meet  on  the  side  on  which  are  the 
angles  less  than  two  right  angles."  The  original  Creek  is 
Kal  iAjf  tit  ifjo  tifMas  tWtia  iiArirrovaa  rds  brrdis  Kal  kwl  rd 
aOrd  liiflti  yowias  6io  ipOta^  iMaawas  toi§,  kKfiaXKofihas  t6s 
Sin  fvStias  hr'  Arapov  av/xirlrrcty,  1^'  A  fiififn  Mv  oZ  tC»  6£o 
dp6C}v  iX&aaoptt. 

To  Euclid's  successors  this  axiom  had  signally  failed  to  appear 
self-evident,  and  had  failed  equally  to  appear  indemonstrable. 
Without  the  use  of  the  postulate  its  converse  is  proved  in  Euclid's 
28th  proposition,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  further  efforts  the 
postulate  itself  could  be  also  proved.  The  first  step  consisted 
in  the  discovery  of  equivalent  axioms.  Christoph  Clavius  in 
1574  deduced  the  axiom  from  the  assumption  that  a  line  whose 
points  are  all  equidistant  from  a  straight  line  is  itself  straight. 
John  Wallis  in  1663  showed  that  the  postulate  follows  from  the 
possibility  of  similar  triangles  on  different  scales.  Girolamo 
Saccheri  (1733)  showed  that  it  is  sufficient  to  have  a  single 
triangle,  the  sum  of  whose  angles  is  two  right  angles.  Other 
equivalent  forms  may  be  obtained,  but  none  shows  any  essential 
superiority  to  Euclid's.  Indeed  plausibility,  which  is  chiefly 
aimed  at,  becomes  a  positive  demerit  where  it  conceals  a  real 
assumption. 

A  new  method,  which,  though  it  failed  to  lead  to  the  desired 
goal,  proved  in  the  end  immensely  fruitful,  was  invented  by 
^^^j^  Saccheri,  in  a  work  entitled  Eudides  ab  omni  nacvo 
vindicatus  (Milan,  1733).  If  the  postulate  of  parallels 
is  involved  in  Euclid's  other  assumptions,  contradictions  must 
emerge  when  it  is  denied  while  the  others  are  maintained.  This 
led  Saccheri  to  attempt  a  reduclio  ad  absurdum,  in  which  he 
mistakenly  believed  himself  to  have  succeeded.  What  is  interest- 
ing, however,  is  not  his  fallacious  conclusion,  but  the  non- 
Euclidean  results  which  he  obtains  in  the  process.  Saccheri 
distinguishes  three  hypotheses  (corresponding  to  what  are  now 
known  as  Euclidean  or  parabolic,  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  geo- 
metry), and  proves  that  some  one  of  the  three  must  be  univer 
sally  true.  His  three  hypotheses  are  thus  obtained:  equal 
perpendiculars  AC,  BD  are  drawn  from  a  straight  line  AB. 
and  CD  are  joined.  It  is  shown  that  the  angles  ACD,  BDC  are 


equal  The  first  hypothesis  is  that  these  are  both  right  angles; 
the  second,  that  they  are  both  obtuse;  and  the  third,  that  they 
are  both  acute.  Many. of  the  resulu  afterwards  obtained  by 
Lobatchewaky  and  Bolyai  are  here  developed.  Saccheri  fails 
to  be  the  founder  of  non-Euclidean  geometry  only  because  be 
does  not  perceive  the  possible  truth  of  his  non-Eudidean  hypo- 
theses. 

Some  advance  is  made  by  Johann  Heinrich  Lambert  in  his 
Tkcofieder  ParaUtUinien  (written  1766;  posthumously  published 
1786).  Though  he  still  believed  in  the  necessary 
truth  of  Euclidean  geometry,  he  confessed  that,  in 
all  his  attempted  proofs,  something  remained  undemonstratcd. 
He  deahi  with  the  same  three  hypotheses  as  Saccheri.  showing 
that  the  second  holds  on  a  sphere,  while  the  third  would  hold  on 
a  sphere  of  pur^y  imaginary  radius.  The  second  hypothesis 
he  succeeds  in  condemning,  since,  like  all  who  preceded  Bemhard 
Biemann,  he  is  unable  to  conceive  of  the  straight  line  as  finite 
and-  closed.  But  the  third  hypothesis,  which  is  the  same  as 
Lobatchewsky's,  is  not  even  professedly  refuted.' 

Non-Euclidean  geometry  proper  begins  with  Karl  Friedrich 
Gauss.  The  advance  which  he  made  was  rather  philosophical 
than  mathematical:  it  was  he  (probably)  who  first 
recognized  that  the  postulate  of  parallels  is  possibly 
false,  and  should  be  empirically  tested  by  measuring 
the  angles  of  large  triangles.  The  history  of  non- 
Euclidean  geometry  has  been  aptly  divided  by  Felix 
Klein  into  three  very  distinct  periods.  The  first — which  contains 
only  Gauss,  Lobatchewsky  and  Bolyai — is  characterized  by  its 
synthetic  method  and  by  its  close  relation  to  Euclid.  The 
attempt  at  indirect  proof  of  the  disputed  postulate  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  source  of  these  three  men's  discoveries;  but 
when  the  postulate  had  been  denied,  they  found  that  the  results, 
so  far  from  showing  contradictions,  were  just  as  self-consistent 
as  Euclid.  They  inferred  that  the  postulate,  if  true  at  all,  can 
only  be  proved  by  observations  and  measurements.  Only  one 
kind  of  non-Eudidean  space  is  known  to  them,  namdy,  that 
which  is  now  called  hyperbolic.  The  second  period  is  analytical* 
and  is  characterized  by  a  dose  relation  to  the  theory  of  surfaces. 
It  begins  with  Riemann's  inaugural  dissertation,  which  regards 
space  as  a  particular  case  of  a  manijoid;  but  the  characteristic 
standpoint  of  the  period  is  chiefly  emphasized  by  Eugenio 
Beltrami.  The  conception  of  measure  of  curvature  is  extended 
by  Riemann  from  surfaces  to  spaces,  and  a  new  kind  of  space, 
finite  but  unbounded  (corresponding  to  the  second  hypothesis 
of  Saccheri  and  Lambert),  is  shown  to  be  possible.  As  opposed 
to  the  second  period,  which  is  purdy  metrical,  the  third  period 
is  essentially  projective  in  its  method.  It  b^ns  with  Arthur 
Caylcy.  who  showed  that  metrical  properties  are  projective 
properties  relative  to  a  certain  fuiulamental  quadric,  and  that 
different  geometries  arise  according  as  this  quadric  is  real, 
imaginary  or  degenerate.  Klein,  to  whom  the  development  of 
Cayley's  work  is  due,  showed  further  that  there  are  two  forms 
of  Riemann's  space,  called  by  him  the  elliptic  and  the  spherical. 
Finally,  it  has  been  shown  by  Sophus  Lie,  that  if  figures  are  to  be 
freely  movable  throughout  all  space  in  «  *  ways,  no  other 
three-dimensional  spaces  than  the  above  four  are  possible. 

Gauss  published  nothing  on  the  theory  of  parallels,  and  it 
was  not  generally  known  until  after  his  death  that  he  had 
interested  himself  in  that  theory  from  a  very  early 
date.  In  1799  he  announces  that  Euclidean  geometry 
would  follow  from  the  assumption  that  a  triangle  can  be  drawn 
greater  than  any  given  triangle.  Though  unwilling  to  assume 
this,  we  find  him  in  1804  still  hoping  to  prove  the  postulate  of 
parallels.  Ih  1830  he  announces  his  conviction  that  geometry 
is  not  an  a  priori  science;  in  the  following  year  he  explains  that 
non-Euclidean  geometry  is  free  from  conlradictioiu,  and  that, 
in  this  system,  the  angles  of  a  triangle  diminish  without  limit 
when  all  the  sides  are  increased.     He  also  gives   for   the 

*  On  the  theory  of  parallels  before  Lobatchewsky.  see  Stickel  und 
EnRcl,  Theorie  atr  ParaileUinien  von  Euklid  bis  auf  Canst  (Leipsig, 
1 890.  The  foregoing  remarks  are  baaed  upon  the  materials coUect«l 
in  this  work. 
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circumference  of  a  circle  of  raditts  r  the  formula  Tifc(W*— <^/*), 
where  ifc  is  a  constant  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  space.  In 
1833,  in  reply  to  the  receipt  of  Bolyai's  Appaidix^  he  givM  an 
elegant  proof  that  the  amount  by  which  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a 
triangle  falls  short  of  two  right  angles  is  proportional  to  the  area 
of  the  triangle.  From  these  and  a  few  other  remarks  it  appears 
that  Gauss  possessed  the  foundations  of  hyperbolic  geometry, 
which  he  was  probably  the  first  to  regard  as  perhaps  true.  It 
is  not  known  with  certainty  whether  he  influenced  Lobatchewsky 
and  Bolyai,  but  the  evidence  we  possess  is  against  such  a  view.* 

The  first  to  publish  a  non-Euclidean  geometry  was  Nicholas 
Lobatchewsky,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  new  university 
,^^^  of  KazafL'  In  the  place  of  the  disputed  postulate 
ritvMky.  ^^  P^^'  ^^  folbwing:  "  AU  straight  lines  which,  in 
a  plane,  radiate  from  a  given  point,  can,  with  respect 
to  any  other  straight  line  in  the  same  plane,  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  intersecting  and  the  non-4ntersecUng.  The 
boundary  line  of  the  one  and  the  other  class  is  called  paraUd 
to  the  given  tine."  It  follows  that  there  are  two  parallels  to  the 
given  line  through  any  point,  each  meeting  the  line  at  infinity, 
like  a  Euclidean  parallel.  (Hence  a  line  has  two  distinct  points 
at  infinity,  and  not  one  only  as  in  ordinary  geometry.)  The 
two  parallels  to  a  line  through  a  point  make  equal  acute  angles 
with  the  perpendicular  to  the  line  through  the  point.  If  ^  be 
the  length  of  the  perpendicular,  either  of  these  angles  is  denoted 
by  n(^).  The  determination  of  11  (^)  is  the  chief  problem  (cf. 
equation  (6)  above);  it  appears  finally  that,  with  a  suitable 
choice  of  the  unit  of  length, 

uni  n(^)-e-'. 

Before  obtaining  this  result  it  is  shown  that  spherical  trigono- 
metry is  unchanged,  and  that  the  normals  to  a  circle  or  a  sphere 
still  pass  through  its  centre.  When  the  radius  of  the  circle  or 
sphere  becomes  infinite  all  these  normak  become  parallel,  but  the 
circle  or  sphere  does  not  become  a  straight  line  or  plane.  It 
becomes  what  Lobatchewsky  calls  a  limit-line  or  limit-surface. 
The  geometry  on  such  a  surface  is  shown  to  be  Euclidean,  limit- 
lines  replacing  Euclidean  straight  lines.  (It  is,  in  fact,  a  surface 
of  zero  measure  of  curvature.)  By  the  help  of  these  propositions 
Lobatchewsky  obtains  the  above  value  of  n(^),  and  thence  the 
solution  of  triangles.  He  points  out  that  his  formulae  result 
from  those  of  spherical  trigonometry  by  substituting  ia,  ib,  ie, 
for  the  sides  a,  b,  c. 

John  Bolyai,  a  Hungarian,  obtained  results  closely  correspond- 
ing  to  those  of  Lobatchewsky.  These  he  published  in  an  appendix 
to  a  work  by  his  father,  entitled  Appendix  Scientiam 
spatii  absolute  veram  exkibens:  a  veritaie  atU  f<Usitate 
Axiomatis  XI.  Euciidei  (a  priori  hand  unquam  decidenda)  in- 
dependentem:  adjecta  ad  casum  falsHatiSf  quadratura  circnli 
geometrica,*  This  work  was  published  in  183 1,  but  its  conception 
dates  from  1823.  It  reveals  a  profounder  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  new  ideas,  but  otherwise  differs  little  from 
Lobatchewsky's.  Both  men  point  out  that  Euclidean  geometry 
as  a  limiting  case  of  their  own  more  general  system,  that  the 
geometry  of  very  small  spaces  is  always  approximately  Euclidean, 
that  no  a  priori  grounds  exist  for  a  decision, and  that  observation 
can  only  give  an  approximate  answer.  Bolyai  ^vei  also,  as  his 
title  indicates,  a  geometrical  construction,  in  hyperbolic  space, 
for  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  shows  that  the  area  of  the 
greatest  possible  triangle,  which  has  all  its  sides  parallel  and  all 
its  angles  zero,  is  Tt',wbere  i  is  what  we  should  now  call  the 
space-constant. 

*See  Sticket  und  Eneel.  op.  cit.,  and  "Gauss,  die  beiden  Bolyai, 
ond  die  nicKt-EuklidiBcne  Gcometrie,"  Malk.  Annalent  Bd.  xfix.; 
alto  Engel's  translation  of  Lobatchewsky  (Lcipsig,  1808),  pp.  378  ff. 

*  Lobatchewsky's  works  on  the  subject  -are  the  following: —  On 
the  Foundations  of  Geometry,"  KasaH  Messenger »  18^9-1830: 
"  New  Foundations  of  Geometry,  with  a  complete  Theory  of 
Parallels."  Proceedings  of  the  Untversily  of  KasaH,  183^  (both  in 
Russian,  but  translated  into  German  by  Engel,  Leirag,  1898); 
"dom^nt  imasinaire,"  Crelle's  Journal,  1837;  Tkeorie  der 
ParaUeUinien  (Beriin,  1840;  and  cd.,  1887:  translated  by  Halsted, 
Austin.  Texas,  1 89 1 ).  H is  results  appear  to  have  been  set  forth  in  a 
paper  (now  lost)  which  he  read  at  KazaA  in  1836. 

"Translated  by  Halsted  (Austin.  Texas,  4th cd.,  1B96). 
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The  works  of  Lobatchewsky  and  Bolyai,  though  known  and 
valued  by  Gauss,  remained  obscure  and  ineffective  until,in  1866, 
they  were  translated  into  French  by  J.  Hoiiel.  But  ... 
at  thistimc  Riemann'sdissertation,£^A<r<fieHy^0(Aef«», 
wdcke  der  CeomOrie  tu  Crunde  liegen,*  was  already  about  to  be 
published.  In  this  work  Riemann,  without  any  knowledge  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  same  field,  inaugurated  a  far  more  profound 
discussion,  baaed  on  a  far  more  general  standpoint;  and  by 
its  publication  in  1867  the  attention  of  mathematicians  and 
philosophers  was  at  last  secured.  (The  dissertation  dates  from 
1854,  but  owing  to  changes  which  Riemann  wished  to  make  in  it, 
it  remained  unpublished  until  after  his  death.) 

Riemann 's  work  contains  two  fundamental  conceptions,  that 
of  a  manifold  and  that  of  the  measure  of  curvature  of  a  continuous 
manifold  possessed  of  what  he  calls  flatness  in  the  smallest  parts. 
By  means  of  these  conceptions  space  is  made  to  appear 
at  the  end  of  agradual  sericsof  more  and  more  specialized  ^^  ^ 
conceptions.  Conceptions  of  magnitude,  he  expbins,  t&fg, 
are  only  possible  where  we  have  a  general  conception 
capable  of  determination  in  various  ways.  The  manifold  consists 
of  all  these  various  determinations,  each  of  which  is  an  element 
of  the  manifold.  The  passage  from  one  element  to  another  may 
be  discrete  or  continuous;  the  manifold  is  called  discrete  or 
continuous  accordingly.  Where  it  is  discrete  two  portions  of 
it  can  he  compared,  as  to  magnitude,  by  counting;  where 
continuous,  by  measurement.  But  measurement  demands 
superposition,  and  consequently  some  magnitude  independent 
of  its  pbce  in  the  manifold.  In  passing,  in  a  continuous  manifold, 
from  one  element  to  another  in  a  determinate  way,  we  pass 
through  a  series  of  intermediate  terms,  which  form  a  one- 
dimensional  manifold.  If  this  whole  manifold  be  similarly 
caused  to  pass  over  into  another,  each  of  its  elements  passes 
through  a  one-dimensional  manifold,  and  thus  on  the  whole 
a  two-dimensional  manifold  is  generated.  In  this  way  we  can 
proceed  to  n  dimensions.  Conversely,  a  manifold  of  n  dimensions 
can  be  analysed  into  one  of  one  dimension  and  one  of  (m  — i) 
dimensions.  By  repetitions  of  this  process  the  ^ition  of  an 
element  may  be  at  last  determined  by  n  magnitudes.  We  may 
here  stop  to  observe  that  the  above  conception  of  a  manifold 
is  akin  to  that  due  to  Hermann  Crassmann  in  the  first  edition 
(1847)  of  his  Ausdeknungslekre.^ 

Both  concepts  have  been  ebboratcd  and  superseded  by  the 
modem  procedure  in  respect  to  the  axioms  of  geometry,  and  by 
the  conception  of  abstract  geometry  involved  therein. 
Riemann  proceeds  to  specialize  the  manifold  by  con- 
siderations as  to  measurement.  If  measurement  is  to 
be  possible,  some  magnitude,  we  saw,  must  be  independent  of 
position;  let  ns  consider  manifolds  in  which  lengths  of  lines  are 
such  magnitudes,  so  that  every  line  is  measurable  by  every 
other.  T^  coordinates  of  a  point  being  xi,  xi, . . .  x.,  let  us  con- 
fine ourselves  to  lines  along  which  the  ratios  dxi'.dsti.  .  .  idzm 
alter  continuously.  Let  us  also  assume  that  the  element  of 
length,  dSt  is  unchanged  (to  the  first  order)  when  all  its  points 
undergo  the  same  infinitesimal  motion.  Then  if  all  the  increments 
dx  be  altered  in  the  same  ratio,  ds  is  also  altered  in  this  ratio. 
Hence  di  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  first  degree  of  the 
increments  ds.  Moreover,  ds  must  be  unchanged  when  all  the 
dx  change  sign.  The  simplest  possible  case  Is,  therefore,  that  in 
which  ds  is  the  square  root  of  a  quadratic  function  of  the  dx. 
This  case  includes  space,  and  is  alone  considered  in  what  follows. 
It  is  called  the  case  of  flatness  in  the  smallest  parts.  Its  further: 
discussion  depends  upon  the  measure  of  curvature,  the  second 
of  Riemann's  fundamental  conceptions.  This  conception,  derived 
from  the  theory  of  surfaces,  is  applied  as  follows.  Any  one  of 
the  shortest  lines  which  issue  from  a  given  point  (say  the  origin) 
is  completely  determined  by  the  initial  ratios  of  the  dx.  Two 
such  lines,  defined  by  dx  and  6x  say,  determine  a  pencil,  or  one- 
dimensional  series,  of  shortest  lines,  any  one  of  which  is  defined 

*  Abkandlungen  d.  K&ni^.  Ces.  d.  Wiss.  vu  Cdttinun,  Bd.  xiii.: 
Ces.  math.  Werke,  pp.'  254-369;  translated  by  Clifford,  CoUected 
Matkemaiieal  Papers. 

*  Cf.  Cesamm.  math,  und  pkys.  Werke,  vol.  L  (Leipzig,  tBr 
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by  X^+p5x,  where  the  parameter  X :  fi  may  have  any  value. 
This  pencil  generates  a  two-dimensional  series  of  points^^  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  surface,  and  for  which  we  may  apply 
Gauss's  formula  for  the  measure  of  curvature  at  any  point. 
Thus  at  every  point  of  our  manifold  there  is  a  measure  of  curvature 
corresponding  to  every  such  pencil;  but  all  these  can  be  found 
when  n.n  — 1/2  of  them  are  known.  If  figures  are  to  be  freely 
movable,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  measure  of 
curvature  should  be  the  same  for  all  points  and  all  directions 
at  each  point.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  a  be  the  measure  of 
curvature,  the  linear  element  can  be  put  into  the  form 

aj-V(2<rx^/(i+ltt2x«0. 

If  a  be  positive,  space  is  finite,  though  stitt  unbounded,  and 
every  straight  line  is  closed— a  possibility  first  recognized  by 
Riemann.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  since  the  possible  values  of 
a  form  a  continuous  series,  observations  cannot  prove  that  our 
space  is  strictly  Euclidean.  It  is  also  regarded  as  possible  that, 
in  the  infinitesimal,  the  measure  of  curvature  of  our  space  should 
be  variable. 

There  are  four  points  in  which  this  profound  and  epoch-making 
work  is  open  to  criticism  or  development — (i)  the  idea  of  a  mani- 
fold requires  more  precise  determination;  (2)  the  introduction 
of  coordinates  is  entirely  unexplained  and  the  requisite  pre- 
suppositions are  unanalysed;  (3)  the  assumption  that  ds  is  the 
square  root  of  a  quadratic  function  of  dxi,  dxt, ...  is  arbitrary; 
(4)  the  idea  of  superposition,  or  congruence,  is  not  adequately 
analysed.  The  modern  solution  of  these  diflicultics  is  properly 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  general  subject  of  the  axioms 
of  geometry. 

The  publication  of  Riemann's  dissertation  was  closely  followed 
by  two  works  of  Hermann  vOn  Helmholtz,*  again  undertaken 
iMmkoHa  *"  ignorance  of  the  work  of  predecessors.  In  these  a 
*  proof  is  attempted  that  ds  must  be  a  rational  integral 
quadratic  function  of  the  increments  of  the  coordinates.  This 
proof  has  since  been  shown  by  Lie  to  stand  in  need  of  correction 
(see  VII.  Axioms  of  Geometry).  Helmholts's  remaining  works 
on  the  subject'  are  of  almost  exclusively  philosophical  interest. 
We  shall  return  to  them  later. 

The  only  other  writer  of  importance  in  the  second  period  is 
Eugenio  Beltrami,  by  whom  Riemann's  work  was  brought  into 
BeltnmL  *^""^"°'*  ^'^  '^*^  of  Lobatchewsky  and  Bolyai. 
As  he  gave,  by  an  elegant  method,  a  convenient 
Euclidean  interpretation  of  hyperbolic  plane  geometry,  his 
results  will  be  stated  at  some  length.'  The  Saggio  shows  that 
Lobatchewsky's  plane  geometry  holds  in  Euclidean  geometry 
on  surfaces  of  constant  negative  curvature,  straight  lines  being 
replaced  by  geodesies.  Such  surfaces  are  capable  of  a  conformal 
representation  on  a  plane,  by  which  geodesies  are  represented 
by  straight  lines.  Hence  if  we  take,  as  coordinates  on  the  surface, 
the  Cartesian  coordinates  of  corresponding  points  on  the  plane, 
the  geodesies  must  have  linear  equations. 

Hence  it  follows  that 

where  ii^=<»"— V— t*,  and  —  i/R*  is  the  measure  of  curvature 
of  our  surface  (note  that  ki^yas  used  above).  The  angle  between 
two  geodesies  w*  const.,  v*  const,  is  $,  where 

cos»«i»/V  {(a«-««)(c*-i^|,  sinfl-flw/V  K«* -«*)(<»•-»*)  I- 

Thus  «"0  is  orthogonal  to  all  geodesies  v "const.,  and  vice  versa. 
In  order  that  sin  $  may  be  real,  w*  must  be  positive;  -thus  geo- 
desies have  no  real  intersection  when  the  corresponding  straight 
lines  intersect  outside  the  circle  «'+»*  «fl'.  When  they  intersect  on 
this  circle,  9-o.  Thus  Lobatchewsky's  oarallels  are  represented 
by  straight  lines  intersecting  on  the  circle.  Again,  transforming 
to  polar  coordinates  wr  cos  it,  v^r  tin  n,  and  calling  p  the  geodesic 
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'  Wiss.  Abh.  vol.  ii.  pp.  610,  618  (1866,  1868). 

*  Mindf  O.S.,  vols.  i.  and  iii.;  Vortrdge  und  Rtden, 


vol.  iL  pp.  I, 


'  His  papers  are  "  Saggio  d1  interpretazione  dclla  geometria  non- 
Euclidea,"  Giomalt  di  malematicke,  vol.  vi.  (1868);  Teoria  fonda- 
mentale  degli  spazii  di  curvatura  costante,"  Annali  di  matematica, 
vol.  ii.  (1868-1869).  Both  were  translated  into  French  by  J.  HoQel, 
AtutaUs  scient^iues  de  l'£aUe  Normale  supirieure,  vol.  vi.  (1869). 
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distance  of  «, «  from  the  origin,  we  have,  for  a  geodesic  clifOiMfa  tiK 
ongin,  "^ 

rfp- Radr/(a^-r^,  p -IR  logjtr,  r-a  tanh  |. 

Thus  points  on  the  surface  corresponding  to  points  in  the  plane 
on  the  limiting  circle  r«a,  are  all  at  an  infinite  dtsiaoce  frxam  the 
origin.  Again,  considering  r  consUnt,  the  arc  of  a  geodesic  circle 
subtending  an  angle  m  at  the  origin  is 

V  -  Rij»/V  (o«-f«)  -pR  ainh  (p/R), 
whence  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  radius  p  b  2vR  siahCp/R). 
Again,  if  a  be  the  angle  between  any  two  geodesies 
V-»-m(U-tt).  V-»-ii(U-ir), 
then  tan  a-a(n-»)w/  |(i+«ji)a«-(»-iiiii)  (»-m)|. 
Thus  a  is  imaginary  when  «,  9  is  outside  the  ltmitii«  cirde,  and 
is  zero  when,  and  only  when.  «,  v  is  on  the  limiting  circle.    Afl 
these  results  agree  with  those  of  Lobatchewsky  and  BolyaL    The 
maximum  trianelc.  whose  angles  aie  all  zero,  is  represented  in  the 
auxiliary  plane  by  a  triangle  inscnbod  in  the  limiting  drde.    The 
angle  of  parallelism  is  also  easily  obtained.    The  perpendicular 
to  9»o  at  a  distance  i  from  the  origin  is  «->a  Unh  (t/Rhand  the 
parallel  to  this  through  the  origin  is  «-»  sinh  («/R).     Hence  D  tt), 
the  angle  which  this  parallel  makes  with  v«o,  is  given  by 

tan  n(S) .  sinh  («/R)  - 1,  or  tan  in(«)  -snS/R 
which  is  Lobatchewsky's  formula.    We  abo  obtain  catsily  for  the 
area  <A  a  triangle  the  formula  R'(«-— A~B— C). 

Beltrami's  treatment  connects  two  curves  which,  in  the  earlier 
treatment,  had  no  connexion.  These  are  limit-lines  and  curves 
of  constant  distance  from  a  straight  line.  Both  may  be  regarded 
as  circles,  the  first  having  an  infinite,  the  second  an  imaginary 
radius.    The  equation  to  a  circle  of  radius  p  and  centre  hm  is 

(a« -««.-«%)« -cosh«(p/R;»SiB»-CV  (say). 

This  equation  remains  real  when  p  is  a  pure  imaginary,  and  remains 
finite  when  Wfo,  provided  p  becomes  infinite  in  such  a  way  that 
vto  cosh  (p/R)  remains  finite.  In  the  latter  case  the  equation  repre- 
sents a  limit-line.  In  the  (onner  case,  by  giving  different  values  to  C. 
we  obtain  concentric  circles  with  the  imaginary  centre  «^^  One  ol 
these,  obuinedby  putting  C»o.  is  the  straight  line  a^—tuh—w^'mo. 
Hence  the  others  are  each  throughout  at  a  constant  distance  from 
this  line.,  (It  may  be  shown  that  all  motions  in  a  hyperbolic  plane 
consist,  in  a  general  sense,  of  rotations:  but  three  types  must 
be  distinguished  according  as  the  centre  is  real,  tmannary  or  at 
infinity.  All  points  describe,  accordingly,  one  of  the  three  types  of 
circles.) 

,  The  above  Euclidean  interpretation  fails  for  three  or  more  dimen- 
sions. In  the  Teoria  fondatnintale,  accordingly,  where  n  dimensions 
are  considered,  Beltrami  treats  hyperbolu:  space  in  a  purdy  analytic^ 
spirit.  The  paper  shows  that  Lobatchewsky's  space  of  any  number 
of  dimensions  has,  in  Riemann 's  sense,  a  constant  negative  measure 
of  curvature.  Bdtrami  starts  with  the  formula  (analogous  to  that 
of  the  Saggio) 

^    di^''K*r*(d3fi-^dxi*-\-dxf+.,.^dxj: 
where  •   «»+Jfi«+*i«+...-fx.»-a». 

He  shows  that  geodesies  are  represented  by  linear  equations  be* 
tween  xi,  xu  ...»  x*.  and  that  the  geodenc  distance p  between  two 
points  X  and  xf  is  given  by 

"*R  i(*'-^-*i-.-.i)(<»'-*?-«r--«.^i'* 

(a  formula  practically  identical  with  Cayley's,  though  drained  by 
a  very  different  method).  In  order  to  show  that  the  measure  of 
curvature  is  constant,  we  make  the  sutotitutions 

aei-r^.  xi-fV..x«-fX„  where  tN*->l. 

Hence  rf««-(Ra«r/SP=?)«+R«WAV(«*-r^. 

where  dS?»Zdk*. 

Also  calling  p  the  geodesic  distance  from  the  origin,  we  have 

Hence  d^ «^p^+ (R  sinh  (p/R))*dA*. 

Putting,  «i*pX|.  «i«p^.  ..A»pX., 

we  obtain 

d^mZds^+^  j  (^sinh  y  *-l  I  I(,.d,i-uA.)t. 
Hence  when  p  b  small,  we  have  approximately 


ifa«  -  I<tf +g{5lS(Si<fa» -«ids,)» 


.       .     (I). 

Considering  a  surface  element  through  the  origin,  we  may  diooae 
our  axes  so  that,  for  this  clement, 


»•-««• 


•0. 


Thu3 


<tf-d»«+A}+g^(«K«%-ii&i)* 


(a). 


Now  the  area  of  the  triangle  whose  vertices  are  (o,  o),  (sk,  1^). 
((jzi,  dMt)  b  |(si,  daa—Hixi).  Hence  the  quotient  when  the  terms  of 
the  fourth  <Mrder  in  (3)  are  divided  by  the  square  of  thb  triangle  b 
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4/3R':  hence,  returninc  to  general  mxes,  tbe  Mme  it  the  quotient 
when  the  terms  o(  the  fourth  order  in  (1)  are  divided  by  the  square 
0^  the  triangle  whoae  vertices  are  (o,  o,...o),  (ci,  %,  »»,... Bm), 
(dsi,  dat,  dst . .  .4u).  But  —  |  of  thb  quotient  is  defined  by  Riemann 
as  the  measure  01  curvature.*  Hence  the  measure  of  curvature  is 
—  i/R',  t.«.  to  constant  and  negative.  The  properties  of  parallels, 
triangles^,  Ac.,  are  as  in  the  Saggio,  It  is  also  shown  that  the  ana- 
logues 01  limit  surfaces  have  sero  curvature;  and  that  spheres  of 
rMtus  p  have  constant  positive  curvature  i/R*  sinh*  (p/R),  so  that 
spherical  geometry  may  be  r^arded  as  contained  in  the  peeudo- 
spherkal  {u  Beltrami  calls  Lobatchewsky's  system). 

The  Saggio,  as  we  aaw,  gives  a  Euclidean  interpretation 
confined  to  two  dimensions.  But  a  consideration  of  the  auxiliary 
TVtirrffftTff  pl^i^c  suggests  a  different  interpretation,  which  may  be 
toiA*  extended  to  any  Aumber  of  dimensions.  If,  instead 
of  referring  to  the  pseudosphere,  we  merely  define 
distance  and  angle,  in  the  Euclidean  plane,  as  those 
functions  of  tbe  coordinates  which  gave  us  distance  and  angle 
on  the  pseudosphere,  we  find  that  the  geometry  of  our  plane  has 
become  Lobatchewsky's.  All  the  points  of  the  limiting  circle 
are  now  at  infinity,  and  points  beyond  it  are  Imaginary.  If  we 
give  our  circle  an  Imaginary  radius  the  geometry  on  the  plane 
becomes  elliptic.  Replacing  the  drcle  by  a  q>here,  we  obtain 
an  analogous  representation  for  three  dimensions.  Instead  of 
a  circle  or  H>here  we  may  take  any  conic  or  quadric.  With  this 
definition,  if  the  fimdamental  qtiadric  be  Xxx'^o,  and  if  Xxa' 
be  the  polar  form  of  £«,  the  distance  p  between  9  and  s'  is 
given  by  the  projective  formula 

cosO»/*)-Z„7|2«J^'.U 
That  this  formula  is  projective  is  rendered  evident  by  observing 
that  e~^p/*  is  the  anhaitnonic  ratio  of  the  range  consisting  of 
the  two  poi|its  and  the  intersections  of  the  line  joining  them  with 
the  fundamental  quadric.  With  this  we  are  brought  to  the  third 
or  projective  period.  The  method  of  this  period  is  due  to  Cayley; 
its  application  to  previous  non-Euclidean  geometry  is.  due  to 
Klein.  The  projective  method  contains  a  generalization  of  dis- 
coveries already  made  by  Laguerre*  in  1853  as  regards  Euclidean 
geometry.  The  arbitrariness  of  this  procedure  of  deriving 
metrical  geometry  from  the  properties  of  conies  is  removed  by 
Lie's  theory  of  congruence.  We  then  arrive  at  the  stage  of 
thought  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  modem  treatment  of 
the  axioms  of  geometry. 

The  projective  method  leads  to  a  discrimination,  first  made 
by  Kkln,*  of  two  varieties  of  Rlemann's  space;  Klein  calls 
these  elliptic  and  sphericaL  They  are  also  called  the 
polar  and  antipodal  forms  of  elliptic  space.  Tbe  latter 
names  will  here  be  used.  The  difference  is  strictly 
anatogous  to  that  between  the  diameters  and  the  points 
of  a  H>bere.  In  the  poUr  form  two  straight  lines  in  a  plane 
always  intersect  in  one  and  only  one  point;  in  the  antipodal 
form  they  intersect  always  in  two  points,  which  are  antipodes. 
According  to  the  definition  of  ^ometry  adopted  in  section  VII. 
(AxitfMs  of  Geometry),  the  antipodal  form  is  not  to  be  termed 
**  geometry,"  since  any  pair  of  coplanar  straight  lines  intersect 
each  other  in  two  points.  It  may  be  called  a  "  quasi-geomctry." 
Similarly  in  tbe  antipodal  form  two  diameters  always  determine 
a  plane,  but  two  points  on  a  sphere  do  not  determine  a  great 
drde  when  they  are  antipodes,  and  two  great  drdes  always 
intersect  in  two  points.  Aj^n,  a  plane  does  not  form  a  boundary 
among  lines  through  a  point:  we  can  pass  from  any  one. such 
line  to  any  other  without  passing  through  the  plane.  But  a  great 
circle  does  divide  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  So,  in  the  polar  form, 
a  complete  straight  line  does  not  divide  a  plane,  and  a  plane  does 
not  divide  qiaoe,  and  does  not,  like  a  Euclidean  plane,  have  two 
sides.*  But,  in  the  antipodal  form,  a  plane  is,  in  these  respects, 
(ike  a  Euclidean  plane. 

It  is  explained  in  section  VII.  In  what  sense  the  metrical 
geometry  of  the  material  worid  can  be  considered  to  be  deter- 
minate and  not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  choice.    The  scientific 

*  Beltrami  shows  also  that  this  definition  agrees  with  that  of  Gauss. 

*  "  Sur  la  thforie  des  foyers."  Now.  Ann,  vol.  xii. 

*  Math.  AnnaUn,  tv.  vi.,  1871-1872. 

*  For  an  investigation  01  these  and  similar  properties,  see  White- 
bead,  Unmrsat  Aifebra  (Cambridge,  1808),  bk.  vi.  ch.  ii.  ^  The  polar 
form  was  indepcadently  dtsoovered  by  Simon  Newoomb  in  1877. 


questbn  as  to  the  best  available  evidence  concerning  the  nature 
of  this  geometry  is  one  beset  with  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
We  are  obstructed  by  the  fact  that  all  existing  physical  science 
assumes  the  Euclidean  hypothesis.  .This  hypothnis  has  been 
involved  in  all  actual  measurements  of  large  distances,  and  in  all 
the  laws  of  astronomy  and  physics.  The  principle  of  simplicity 
would  therefore  lead  us,  in  general,  where  an  observation  con- 
flicted with  one  or  more  of  those  laws,  to  ascribe  this  anomaly, 
not  to  the  falsity  of  Euclidean  geometry,  but  to  the  falsity  Qf  the 
Uws  in  question.  This  applies  especially  to  astronomy.  On  the 
earth  our  means  of  measurement  are  many  and  direct,  and  so 
long  as  no  great  accuracy  is  sought  they  lAvolve  few  scientific 
laws.  Thus  we  acquire,  from  such  direct  measurements,  a 
very  high  degree  of  probability  that  the  space-constant,  if  not 
infinite,  is  yet  large  as  compared  with  terrestrial  distances.  But 
astronomiol  distances  and  triangles  can  only  be  measured  by 
means  of  the  received  laws  of  astronomy  and  optics,  all  of  which 
have  been  established  by  assuming  the  truth  of  the  Euclidean 
hypothesis.  It  therefore  remains  possible  (until  a  detailed  proof 
of  the  contrary  is  forthcoming)  that  a  large  but  finite  space- 
constant,  with  different  laws  of  astronomy  and  optics,  would 
have  equally  eiqslained  the  phenomena.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
accept  the  measurements  of  stellar  parallaxes,  &c.,  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  space-constant  is  large  as  compared  with  stellar 
distances.  For  the  present,  on  grounds  of  simplicity,  we  may 
rightly  adopt  this  view;  but  it  must  remain  possible  that,  in 
view  of  some  hitherto  undiscovered  discrepancy,  a  slight  a>rrec- 
tion  of  the  sort  suggested  might  prove  the  simplest  alternative. 
But  conversely,  a  finite  parallax  for  very  distant  stars,  or  a 
negative  parallax  for  any  star,  could  not  be  accepted  as  condusive 
evidence  that  our  geometry  is  non-Euclidean,  unless  it  were 
shown — and  this  seems  scarcely  possible — ^that  no  modification 
of  astronomy  or  optics  could  account,  for  the  phenomenon. 
Thus  although  we  may  admit  a  probability  that  the  qutce- 
constant  is  large  in  comparison  with  stellar  distances,  a  condusive 
proof  or  .disproof  seems  scarcely  possible. 

Finally,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  though  it  is  theoretically 
possible  to  prove,  by  scientific  methods,  that  our  geometry  is 
non-Eudidean,  It  is  wholly  Impossible  to  prove  by  such  methods 
that  it  is  accuntdy  Euclidean.  For  the  unavoidable  errors  of 
observation  must  always  leave  a  slight  margin  in  our  measure- 
ments. A  triangle  might  be  found  whose  angles  were  certainly 
greater,  or  certainly  less,  than  two  right  angles;  but  to  prove 
them  exactly  equal  to  two  right  angles  must  always  be  beyond  our 
powers.  If,  therefore,  any  man  cherishes  a  hope  of  proving  the 
exact  truth  of  Euclid,  such  a  hope  must  be  based,  not  upon 
scientific,  but  upon  philosophical  considerations. 
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15)02) :  W.  Killing.  Die  nickt'EuUidiscken  Raumfovmen  in  analytiscker 


Bekandlung  (Lcipcis,  1885).    The  last-named  work  also  deals  with 
geometry  of  more  than  three  dimensions;  in  this  connexion  '"' 
G.  Veronese,  FondamenH  di  g/tometria  a  piit  dimensioni  eda' 
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a  KnOt  rtUOimm  .  .  .  (hdu,  Ikl,  <  il, 

uTa.  n.  wbluli^.^<r^c^  d  »- 

EuklidHcho  und  LiokiiKoairtnc''  Jt  tr. 

vol.  iv.  «9a6):  W.  Biicniiik, "  On  Iht  I  u 

Spaa."  FiK.  Umi.  Mtlk  S^e. -hA.  n  hy 

on  tbc  tubicct  vp  ID  1B7B.I1U  ben  r  si. 

Amtr.  JtuM.  <4  M>14.  vok.  L  and  U.;  R. 
BoDoli,  lulu  apBitm  at  (tMufnoM  < 
(1901,  ud  LepMf,  1903). 

VIL  AxKiiii  or  Geometii 
(Join  tbe  diKovoy  at  (be  i>an-Eudide*D  itometrid  (LobiC- 
cbewtky,  iS>6  ud  iSio;  J.  BolytJ,  iSji;  B,  Kicdunn,  1854!, 
giomeliy  wu  uolverully  copiideKd  u  bdng  a- 
??!!?'  dmivdy  the  idence  of  mitenl  qsce.  (S«  Kclion 
^^  VI,  Na*-EMlUam  GcemOry.)  la  reqxct  to  die 
Kienre,  v  thus  ccmcdvpd,  two  controveiila  ouy  be  ooticed. 
Fine,  there  li  tbe  controveny  reqxcting  tbe  atwdute  ud 
rcJatioiul  tbeori^a  of  ipice.  Accordinfl  to  tbe  Hbeolutc  tbeory, 
vhicb  il  the  tnditiaul  view  (beld  eiididlly  by  Newton),  qHce 
hu  u  eiiiteoce,  in  lomc  ttsae  wbitevet  it  miy  be,  lodepoideDt 
oI  tbE  bodies  wbicb  il  contuDi.  Tbe  bodle*  occupy  tpuc,  ud 
It  it  not  intiiuiaUy  unmmnlng  to  uy  ilut  uy  defiiiite  body 
occupiei  Ml  put  o(  if*a,  utd  not  Hat  put  of  ipice,  without 
reFerence  to  other  bodln  occupying  ipice.  Accordiiig  to  tbe 
relxlioul  theory  of  qiue,  of  which  the  chief  eipooent  wu 
Leibnitz,'  ipace  il  nothing  but  n  certain  aJKinblice  of  the  nU- 
lions  between  the  various  paiticular  bodia  In  apue.  The  Mea  of 
ipice  with  DO  bodies  in  il  i>  absurd.  AcconUn^y  Iben  can  be 
DO  meaning  in  saying  that  a  body  is  hert  and  not  JArrc,  ^>art 
from  a  reference  to  the  other  bodies  in  tbe  univene.  Thus,  on 
tbb  theory,  absolute  motion  is  inliinsically  unmcuung.  It  is 
adroitted  on  ail  bands  that  in  practice  only  rdative  motioa  ii 
directly  measurable.  Newton,  howevtt,  niaintaina  in  tbe 
i'riiKJHo  (scholium  to  tbe  8th  definition]  that  It  i*  Indinctly 
measurable  by  means  of  the  eSects  of  "  cenuifugal  force  "  as 
il  occun  in  the  phenomena  of  rotation.     This  iirclevuce  of 

the  general  adoption  ol  the  relational  theory  by  modein  men 
of  sdence.  But  ^lO  dedsive  argument  for  dlbei  viev  has  at 
present  been  elaboraled.*  Kant^s  view  of  space  as  being  a  form 
of  perception  at  finl  sight  appcantocut  acrou  this  controveny. 
But  be,  uturated  as  he  was  with  tbe  spirit  of  the  Newtonian 
pbyilrt,  must  (at  least  in  both  edilians  of  the  Ciilifiu]  be  classed 
with  the  upholden  of  the  abutuie  thcoiy.  Tbe  form  of  pei- 
replion  has  a  type  of  existence  proper  lo  Itself  independently 
of  the  particular  bodies  which  it  contains;  For  example  he 
wiiies:'  "  Space  does  not  represent  any  quality  of  objects  by 
themselves,  or  objects  in  Ihrir  rdalion  to  one  another,  i.e.  space 
does  not  represent  any  dclennination  which  is  inherent  in  tbe 
objects  tbem«Jves,  and  would  remain,  even  if  all  subjedivc 
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of  our  perception  ol  ajsteol  f*a  bom  out  Miiooi  types  of 

sensatioD.  Thi*  is  a  question  for  ptycbotogy.' 

DtfnilieK  nf  AiOna  Cenulry.— Edsteat  qiace  b  tbe  slbjut 
matter  of  only  one  of  tbe  apph'caliona  of  the  inodetD  sdence  ol 
abstract  geometry,  viewed  as  a  branch  lA  pure  nulbematia. 
Geometry  has  been  defined '  as  *' the  study  of  series  of  two  or  mere 
"  It  has  also  b«n  defined*  as  "tbe  scienceof  cross 
These  definitioDs  are  founded  i^ion  the  actus] 
practice  of  mathemaliciuil  in  reelect  to  their  use  □(  tlie  leio 
I"  Geometiy."  Eith«  of  them  brings  out  the  lact  that  gcnnctry 

with  uy  subject  matter  10  which  the  formal  aiioms  may  apply. 

Geometry  is  not  peculiar  in  this  respect    All  brandies  ol  pure 

nuthemalla  Aai  merely  with  types  of  relatioos.     Tlius  the 

fundamental  Idea*  ol  geometry  (e.f.  tbcae  of  feinU  and  ol 

ifraJfU  Juui)  are  not  ideal  of  determinate  eotiliei,  but  of  uy 

mlitiei  for  which  the  aoonu  are  true.     And  a  set  of  formal 

1  be  true  or  tslie.  since 

are  not  determinate  proposiions,  in  thai  tbcy  do  not  refer 

determinate  subject  mailer.   Tbe  aiioms  are  propooitioiul 

wbetbei  tbey  are  consistent,  (i)  irhelher  their  "eiislence 
theorera"  1)  proved,  {])  whctbcT  they  are  independent.  Aiioms 
are  consistent  when  the  contradictory  of  uy  aiiam  cannot  be 
deduced  from  the  remaining  axioms.  Their  eiistence  theorem 
is  tbe  proof  that  they  arc  true  when  the  fundamental  ideas  are 
considered  as  denoting  some  determinate  subject  matter,  so 
that  the  alloml  an  developed  into  dclerminile  piopontions. 
It  lollowi  from  the  logical  law  of  contradiction  tlut  the  ptoni 
of  the  eiistence  theorem  proves  also  the  consistency  of  the 
aiioms.  This  is  the  only  method  of  proof  of  consisleiicy.  The 
aiioms  of  a  set  are  independent  of  each  other  when  do  aitom 
can  be  deduced  from  the  remaining  aiioms  of  tbe  set.  Tbe 
independence  ol  a  given  aiiom  is  proved  by  tatabUsbing  the 
consistency  of  the  renuimng  axioms  of  the  set,  together  wiib  the 
contradictory  of  the  given  aiiom,  Tbe  enumeration  ol  Ibe 
axioms  is  simply  the  enumeration  of  the  hypoihesa*  {wiib 
respect  to  the  undclermiaed  subject  matter}  of  which  some  at 
least  occur  in  each  ol  the  subsequent  prcpovtlons. 

Any  sdence  is  called  a  "  geometry  "  il  it  Investigates  the 

theory  of  the  classification  of  a  set  of  entitle*  {the  points)  into 

classes  (the  straight  lines),  such  that  (i)  there  is  one  aad  only 

given  pair  of  the  entities,  and  (j) 


rvery  ! 


ich  class  contains  m 


n  thela 


tlHea,  Important  Irom  their  relevance  to 
,110ms  which  secure  an  order  of  the  points  on  any  line  aU4 
iccuT,  Thoe  geometries  will  be  called  "  Projective  Geometry  " 
,nd  "  Dttciiptive  Cebmelry,"  In  projective  geometry  any 
wo  straight  lines  in  a  plane  intersect,  and  the  straight  lines 
■It  dosed  series  which  lelura  into  tbemsdvcs,  like  the  circum. 
eicnce  ol  a  drde.  In  descriptive  geometry  two  straight  lints  in 
L  plane  do  not  necessarily  intersect,  and  a  straight  line  is  an  open 
eries  without  begituiing  or  end.  Ordinary  Eudld^m  geometry 
s  a  descriptive  geometry;  il  becomes  a  projective  geometry 
rben  the  ao-called  "  points  at  infinity  "  ate  added, 

Prigaim  Ctamilry. 

Ptojectlve  geometry  may  be  developed  finm  two  undefinH 
undamental  ideas,  namely,  that  of  a  "pobt"  and  that  ol  a 
'stiaight  line."  These  undeteimiaed  Ideas  take  diflertnt 
pecific  meanings  for  the  vanous  ^>ecific  subject  matters  to 
fhich  projective  geometry  can  be  aK>lied.  The  number  of  the 
looms  b  always  to  some  extent  arbitrary,  being  dependent 
ipon  tbc  verbal  forms  of  statement  which  are  adopted,    lliey  oiJ 

'Cf.  Eiul  Mach.  Entmiteui  ml  lm<m  (Leipiig);  the  relc^^rl 
bipten  aie  IransUied  by  T.  J.  McCormack,  ^ou  satf  Cn-m.-:-r 
London,  IK)6) :  alio  A,  Menoni.  Obtr  iv  SicUiMt  dsr  CttfniUi\ix- 
k^c'it  im  Syilim  if  WiucHKl-atltn  (Leiptig.  1907), 

"■'  •■--'■   "-— "--^tfruiniuwi.  )^!i(t:ainbrid*e,l»oj). 


?.jV,8, 


AXIOMS 


be  pRMDIcd'  hert  u  Iwtlve  In  nuRibtr,  tight  bdni  "ui«ni 
of  diMifioiliofl,"  ud  loui  bnng  "  uianu  of  order." 

AiifMi  af  Clciiifico''"'- — 1^  'Vhl  uionu  of  diulfiullon 
in  1*  follam: 

1,  PoinU  form  a  cIas  of  entltjci  «j(li  it 

>^  Any  siTught  line  Is  k  cksa  of  pomU 
(hcM  menben. 

3^  Any  (wo  dniuict  pcnntA  lie  in  boe  ud  only  one  Unight 
IUm. 

4-  Tbere  ji  At  Unl  one  itnight  lloe  which  doa  dc 
ill  the  poinii. 

5.  If  A,  S,  C  ue  noa-coliiDeAT  poind,  and  A' 11  od  the  Unight 
line  BC.uidB' it  on  the  Itnight  line  CA,  then  the  itnight  linei 
AA'  ind  BB'  poueu  1  mint  in  mnn 

DflS"*m.— 5f  A,  B.  C  lit  my  thn. , ..._ 

MaH  ABC  ia  Ibe  clui  of  puinu  fyinE  on  the  Bnight  lino  joining 

6.  There  ii  it  lust  one  plane  whid 

7.  There  exuti  1  pline  a,  and  1  pi 
such  Ihil  iny  point  iiei  In  lome  An 
both  A  and  1  point  In  n. 
■uumenu:  (1  Hh»t  tie  winU  A,  B.C.  D  in  collinrar.  .ndjj) 

imugh  B  lad  Drnpectivdy.     Then  B  ind  D  1 
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lie  Hid  ID  be  prBjtclftdy  relalnl. 
which  nccounly  alu  bclongi  to  in 

The    iSlovUig    th 


.■ndC. 


8.  Hum.  (ABCD)  im|dio  thit  B  ud  D  an  dbtioct  poi 

S  b  the  fundMnenlil  axiom  of  the  pUoe,  aiioin  6  lecura  it 
leait  Ibrte  dineiuioBi,  ud  loom  ;  teoiret  at  matt  three 
dimemloDi.  Fnm  iiiddu  t-j  It  cut  be  proved  thit  any  two 
diitinct  pointi  to  a  iinighl  line  determine  ihit  line,  thit  iny 
three  noD-coiUn^ir  poinu  in  1  plane  determine  thit  plane,  Ihil 

In  thit  plane,  ind  thit  iny  twoaljiighl  linesioiplineinlenect. 
Frona  lajoms  1-6  Deairgoca^i  well-known  theorem  on  tiiingles 
Id  Mnpective  on  be  proved. 

The  eaunciation  of  thia  theorem  k  m  foUowt:  If  ABC  and 
A'B'C  art  t*o  coplasar  triangln  luch  thai  the  liiet  AA',  BB' 
CC  ire  concurrent,  then  the  ihree  poinli  ol  inlerKction  of  BC  aixl 
B'C  of  CA  and  C'A'.  and  of  AB  and  A'B'  are  coUinev:  and 
eonvenely  if  the  three  points  of  intervectlon  ire  coUinttr.  the  thm 
Unn  art  CDncurreal.  The  proof  which  t^n  be  applied  i«  Ihc  uiiul 
projective  proof  by  which  a  third  triangle  A'B  C'  i*  cooiimcted 
not  cDpUiuT'  with  the  other  two,  but  in  per«pective  with  eich 

It  hubeen  proved' that  Deiar^ues'i  Ibeorea  cannot  be  deduced 
fmm   uiomt    1-5.   thai   ii,   it   the  Romeliy   be  confiiied   to   two 

ipeciliialiDii  of  "pointi"  and  "  ilnllht  luKl "  which  Btl^ei 
uiooia  I  - 1,  and  huch  iluf  Dcurvun'i  ueoreoi  don  not  hold. 

It  lolLowi  Icnm  axionii  i-s  that  Harm.  (ABCD)  impliet  Harm. 
(ADCB)  and  Harm.  (CBAD).  and  that,  if  A.  B,  C  be  any  three 
dittinct  collinrar  pointi.  (here  euBIi  at  leaA  one  point  D  lUch  that 
flann.  (ABCD).  But  it  ceouim  Douguei'i  theorein.  and  hence 
iidoni  6,  to  pmve  that  Harm.  (ABCD)  ud  Harm.  (ABCD'}  imply 
the  idenlily  of  D  and  D'. 

The  neceuity  for  aiion  B  hu  been  proved  by  G.  Tin,'  who 
bai  pnxluced  a  three  dimension^  geometrj  of  fifteen  pointi, 
i.i.  a  method  of  crosi  claiii&cation  of  fifteen  entities,  in  which 
each  ittaigtil  line  eontiitis  three  points,  ind  eich  plane  contains 
seven  ilnlght  linei.  Id  Ihis  geometry  axiom  g  does  not  hold. 
Also  from  udomi  i-C  u>d  8  it  follow*  that  Mum.  (ABCD) 
impUa  Harm.  (BCDA). 

OfiCaifuiu.— When  two  plane  hBuies  can  be  derived  fiooi  one 
another  by  a  HiiEle  projection,  they  are  Hid  to  be  in  ^iptclne. 
Wlwn  two  pkane  l^m  can  be  derived  one  flom  the  other  by  1  finite 


oaenlials  that  of  M.  Fieri 


piincipu  dclla  Gnmtetria  di 


sione."  Acad.  R.  ii  Tmmi  (tBgt)}  alio  cf.  Whilehcad.  lac.  cH. 

'  Cf.  G.  Peano,  "  Sui  fosdinenti  della  Ceonetria,"  p.  73,  RitiM 
ii  iHlnuIics,  mL  iv.  (iSul,  and  D.  HDbert,  Crndlsfrn  if  Ctt- 
(Leipiig,  t«99);amljft.  F.  hloul™-,'^A_^^  ■"T'-P^' 


rnant  ti^png.  low 
goMaa  Plane  Geomt 
■Cf.  "="'  — ■"'■ 
Cin.d{ 


,"  TjaMt.  Amir,  ifolk  St.,  < 


A,  Brc'^''th)L^diitinct  ^ 
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ft  ^mecry,"  cannot  be  ptovcd  * 
on  u:  "A  projective  corrnpond- 
ilraiiht  linn  ii  completely  deter- 


wodiatint 
and  M  B' 


copianar  litKa,  and 
n  of  AA'  ant  B'C. 


pain  of  points,  A  ai 


B  and  B',  Cind  C,  arc  wch  that  the  three  pairs  of  oppoulc  sides 
of  1  complete  quadnngle  pais  respectively  thniurii  ihem,  f.r.  one 
pur  thnufh  A  and  A'  respectively,  and  lo  on.  and  if  alio  the  iIith 


sidJea  of  the  quadnngle  which  pus  Ih 


sn  be  found  inth  the  tai 


the  whole  line.  Accordingly  the  pi 
of  order  reduces  itself  to  the  definition 
formed  by  any  two  pomti  on  the  lini 
'  lied  reUtive: 


DrAnil 


—I 


(AVCV)  and 
i^ptnl  ABC  a 
fteometrical  idea 

::.:::j::s 

The  property  o 
the  harmonic  re 
The  Gnl  three  ai 
«.  If  A,  B,  C  an 

entary  seKment  A 
B,  Car 


a  of  order  (cf.  Fieri,  be  n(.)  ue: 


10.  If  A, 


LiBCAu 
It  ABC. 


in  the  siipple- 

itee  dislhict  coDineu  pointi,  and  D  lie* 
1  the  segment  ABC,  then  the  legmcnt  ADC  is  contained 
dthin  the  icgmenl  ABC. 
From  these  ixioms  ill  the  usual  properties  of  1  closed  order 
iDow.  It  will  be  notiod  ihil,  if  A,  B,  C  ire  iny  three  collincu 
oints,  C  is  DcceiHrily  Inveried  in  passing  from  A  10  B  by  one 
3ule  along  the  hoc,  and  it  not  traversed  in  passing  from  A  lo  B 
long  the  Dlher  mule.  Thus  there,  it  no  meaning,  ai  referred 
J  closed  straight  lines,  In  the  timple  staieraent  that  C  lies 
eiween  A  and  B,  But  there  may  be  1  relation  of  tepaniion 
elween  two  pain  ol  coUineu  points,  such  is  A  and  C,  ind 
I  ud  D.  The  coui^e  B  ud  D  is  siid  to  sepinte  A  and  C,  if 
Cf.  Hilben.  Ik.  cU.:  for  a  fuller  eipoHlbn  of  Hnbert's  pnnf 
■■  ~ .  .  -^pai,.  i903),ilioWhitehesd, 


:f.K.T.Vahlcn,A 

•a.  H 


>nd  F.  Sehur.  "  tber  den  FundamenulHta 
trie."  ifoM.  ilH.  vol.  U.  (tB94)- 
O.  Hilben.  te.  oL,  and  Whiidi 


iSi.' 


ihe  four  punU  in  coUioor  ud  D  lici  b  llu  ugc 
■nenluy  to  tlic  legmcnt  ABC.  The  propuly  of  tl 
of  pun  of  pnntabxpunolpomtiu  projective  j 
proved  thil  Uann.  (ABCD)  implki  thu.  B  and 
AaodC. 
Drfiniimu.—K  icrie*  01  cndcki  ■mD(ed  ■■  ■  iciii 


TlJ  bSrlSn 


■  ■  ■enai^onKT.  open 

pus  Ifaroueh  eniiiie* 
RTDcdckind  Iiid  of 


■t  every  menbci'  of  ■  pfcccdn  in  th«  KrUt  order  enry 
of  t,  ihere  ii  alWAyl  ■  member  of  Ihc  tctvet,  bclofloing  to  one 
' '  :h  prmdn  every  member  of  e  {other  than 
ind  mUo  luccecdfl  every  member  of  ■  (olber 


ilKlf  if  it  beloni^to  e),  mnd 
(>fdeiund  prgpeny  there  ii 


id  u  Ihe  iicendiiia  order  of  Ihe  eeriei.  Thui  Ibe  deGnitHHU 
rtnea  >nd  of  tlie  EMekind  properly  can  be  at  once  truu- 

ie  lul  tiiom  ol  Older  b  tbit  there  eiitu  it  leul  one 


II  the  Dedekind 
tit  lysltm  ABC, 

with  respect  lo 


leri 


itriight  lii 
property. 

It  [oUovi  [lom  uioma  i-ii  by  projection 
property  is  true  lor  all  lino.  Agiin  ihe  tor 
where  A,  B.  C  ire  coliinuii  polnii,  ii  dcBn 
haimanic  coniusata  A',  B',  C  of  each  po 
Ihe  other  two,  again  take  the  hannooic  conju£sles 
the  fil  pdnli  A,  B,  C,  A',  B',  C  with  nspecl  to  each  pair  of  the 

d  Mepi.  The  lel  ol  point!  Ihui  oblaincd  ii  called  the  hirmomc 
■yilem  ABC.  It  can  be  proved  tbat  a  humonlc  ■>ilera  ii 
compact,  and  that  every  ■egmcDt  of  the  line  coDUlning  it 
possessa  membcn  of  it.  Funheimoie.  it  i>  eity  to  prove  that 
the  fundamental  theorem  boldi  for  birmonic  ayilemi,  in  Ihe 
lenK  that,  if  A,  B,  C  are  three  poiou  on  D  line  /,  and  A',  B',  C 
are  three  point!  on  i  line  F,  ind  if  by  any  tvo  diitioct  leiiei 
of  projections  A,  B,  C  are  projected  inio  A',  B'.  C.  then  my  point 
of  the  hgnnonic  lyttem  ABC  conespondi  to  the  iime  pi^l  of 
Ibe  hirmonic  lyiteto  A'B'C  according  lo  both  Ihe  projective 
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at  this  stage     THe  theory  of  distance  will  be  considered  after  the 
principles  of  descriptive  geometry  have  been  developed. 

Descriptive  Geometry, 

Descriptive  geometry  is  essentially  the  science  of  multiple 
order  for  open  series.  The  hrst  satisfactory  system  of  axioms 
was  given  by  M.  Pasch.*  An  improved  version  is  due  to  G. 
Peano.'  Both  these  authors  treat  the  idea  of  the  class  of  points 
constituting  the  segment  lying  between  two  points  as  an  undefined 
fundamental  idea.  Thus  in  fact  there  are  in  this  system  two 
fundamental  ideas,  namely,  of  points  and  of  segments.  It  is 
then  easy  enough  to  define  the  prolongations  of  the  segments, 
so  as  to  form  the  complete  straight  lines.  D.  Hubert's*  formula^ 
tion  of  the  axioms  is  in  this  respect  practically  based  on  the  same 
fundamental  ideas.  His  work  is  justly  famous  for  some  of  the 
Dfiathematical  investigations  contained  in  it,  but  his  exposition  of 
the  axioms  is  distinctly  inferior  to  that  of  Peano.  Descriptive 
geometry  can  also  be  considered  *  as  the  science  of  a  class  of 
relations,  each  relation  being  a  two-termed  serial  relation,  as 
considered  in  the  logic  of  relations,  ranging  the  points  between 
which  it  holds  into  a  linear  open  order.  Thus  the  relations  are 
the  straight  lines,  and  the  terms  between  which  they  hold  are 
the  points.  But  a  combinatioa  of  these  two  points  of  view 
yields  '  the  simplest  statement  of  all.  Descriptive  geometry  b 
then  conceived  as  the  investigation  of  an  tmdefined  fundamental 
relation  between  three  terms  (points);  and  when  the  relation 
holds  between  three  points  A,  B,  C,  the  points  are  said  to  be  "  in 
the  pinear]  order  ABC." 

0.  Veblen's  axioms  and  definitions,  slightly  modified,  are  as 
follows: — 

1.  If  the  points  A,  B,  C  are  in  the  order  ABC,  they  are  in  the 
order  CBA. 

a.  If  the  points  A,  B,  C  are  in  the  order  ABC,  they  are  not 
In  the  order  BCA. 

3.  If  the  points  A,  B,  C  are  in  the  onjer  ABC,  A  n  distinct 
from  C. 

4.  If  A  and  B  arc  any  two  distinct  points,  there  exists  a  point 
C  such  that  A,  B,  C  are  in  the  order  ABC. 

Dtfinition,— The  tine  AB  (A  ^B)  consists  of  A  and  B,  and  of  all 
points  X  in  one  of  the  possible  orders.  ABX,  AXB,  XAB.  The 
points  X  in  the  order  AXB  constitute  the  u^ment  AB. 

5.  If  points  C  and  D  (C^D)  lie  on  the  line  AB,  then  A  lies  on 
the  line  CD. 

6.  There  exist  three  distinct  points  A,  B,  C  not  in  any  of  the 
ordet^  ABC,  BCA,  CAB. 

7.  If  three  distinct  points  A,  B.  C  (fig.  73)  do  not  lie  on  the 
same  line,  and  D  and  E  are  two  distinct  points  in  the  ordets 

A  BCD  and  CEA,  then  a  point  F  exists 

in  the  order  AFB,  and  such  that 
'^      ^  D,  E.  F  are  collinear. 

Definiticn.— If  A,  B.  C  are  three 

non-collinear  points,  the  plane  ABC 

a  the  clasp  of  points  which  lie  on  any 

^    one  of  the  lines  joining  any  two  of  the 

c         "d   points  belonffins  to  tne  boundary  of 

Pic  ..  the  triangle  ABC.  the  boundary  being 

.  „     ^^        •  /o»  formed  by  the  segments  BC,  CA  and 

AB.    The  tnierior  of  the  triande  ABC  is  formed  by  the  poinu  in 

segments  such  as  PQ.  where  P  and  Q  are  poinU  respectively  on 

two  of  the  segments  BC,  CA,  AB. 

8.  There  exists  a  plane  ABC,  which  does  not  contain  all  the 
points. 

Drfinition.—U  A,  B,  C,  D  are  four  non<oplanar  points,  the  space 
ABCD  is  the  class  of  points  which  lie  on  any  of  the  lines  containing 
two  potnu  on  the  surface  of  the  tetrahedron  ABCD,  the  surhtt 
bdna  formed  by  the  interiors  of  the  triangles  ABC,  BCD,  DCA, 
DAB. 

^  9.    There  exists  a  space  ABCD  which  contains  all  the  points. 

» Cf.  toe.  cii. 

'CI.  I  Principii  ii  geometric  (Turin,  1889)  and  "  Sui  fondamenti 
delta  geometria,    Rioista  dimat.  voL  iv.  (1894). 

*  Cf .  loc.  eU. 

*  Cf.  Vailati.  RinUa  di  mat.  vol.  iv.  and  Russell,  loc.  cU.  \  376. 
•Cf.  O.  Veblen.  "On  the  Projective  Axioms   of   Geometry.'* 

Trans,  Amor,  MallL  Soc.  vol.  iiL  (190a). 


xo.  The  Dedekind  property  holds  for  the  order  of  the  points 
on  any  straight  line. 

It  follows  from  axioms  1-9  that  the  points  on  any  straight  line 
are  arranged  in  an  open  serial  order.  Also  all  the  ordinary 
theorems  respecting  a  point  dividing  a  straight  line  into  two 
parts,  a  straight  line  dividing  a  plane  into  two  parts,  and  a  plane 
dividing  space  into  two  parts,  follow. 

Again,  in  any  plane  a  consider  a  line  /  and  a  point  A  (fig.  74). 

Let  any  point  B  divide  I  into  two  half-lines  A  and  !§.  Then  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  set  of  half-lines,  emanating  from  A  and  inter- 
secting /|  (such  as  m),  are  bounded  by  two  hall-lines,  of  which  ABC 
is  one.  Let  r  be  the  other.  Then  it  can  be  proved  that  r  does  not 
intersect  /i.  Similarly  for  the  half-line, 
such  as  n,  intersecting  A.  Let  s  be  its 
bounding  half-line.  Then  two  cases  are 
possible,  (i)  The  half-lines  r  and  s  are 
collinear.  and  tc^ther  form  one  com- 
plete line.  In  this  case,  there  is  one  and 
only  one  line  (viz.  r+f)  through  A  and 
jying  in  a  which  does  not  intersect  /. 
Thu  b  the  Euclidean  case,  and  the 
assumption  that  this  case  holds  is  the 
Euetiaean  paraUei  axiom.  But  (3)  the 
half-lines  r  and  s  may  not  be  collinear. 
In  thu  case  there  will  be  an  infinite 
number  of  lines,  such  as  A  for  instance,  containing  A  and  lying  in  a. 
which  do  not  intersect  /.  Then,  the  lines  through  A  in  a  are  divided 
into  two  classes  by  reference  to  /,  namely,  the  secant  lines  which 
intersect  /.  and  the  non-secani  lines  which  do  not  intersect  /.  The 
two  boundary  non-secant  lines,  of  which  r  and  5  are  respectively 
halves,  may  be  called  the  two  parallels  to  /  through  A. 

The  perception  of  the  possibuity  of  case  2  constituted  the  sUrting- 
point  from  which  Lobatchewsky  constructed  the  first  explicit 
coherent  theorv  of  non-Euclidean  geometry,  and  thus  created  a 
revolution  in  the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  For  many  centuries 
the  speculations  01  roathematictans  on  the  foundations  of  geometry 
wne  almost  confined  to  hopeless  attempts  to  prove  the  parallel 
axiom  "  without  the  introduction  of  some  equivalent  axiom.* 

Associated  Prcjectite  and  Descriptive  Spaces.— A  region  of  a 
projective  space,  such  that  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  two  supple- 
mentary segments  between  any  pair  of  points  within  it  lies 
entirely  within  it,  satisfies  the  above  axioms  (i-io)  of  descriptive 
geometry,  where  the  points  of  the  region  are  the  descriptive, 
points,  and  the  portions  of  straight  lines  within  the  region  are 
the  descriptive  lines.  If  the  excluded  part  of  the  original  pro- 
jective spactf  is  a  single  plane,  the  Euclidean  parallel  axiom  also 
holds,  otherwise  it  does  not  hold  for  the  descriptive  space  of  the 
limitMl  region.  Again,  conversely,  starting  from  an  original 
descriptive  space  an  associated  projective  space  can  be  con- 
structed by  means  of  the  concept  of  ideal  points.^  These  are  also 
called  projective  poiiUs,  where  it  is  understood  that  the  simple 
points  are  the  points  of  the  original  descriptive  space.  An 
id^  point  is  the  class  of  straight  lines  which  is  composed  of  two 
coplanar  lines  a  and  6,  together  with  the  lines  of  intersection  of 
all  pairs  of  intersecting  planes  which  re^>ectively  contain  a  and  6, 
together  with  the  lines  of  intersection  with  the  plane  ab  of  all 
planes  containing  any  one  of  the  lines  (other  than  a  or  b)  already 
specified  as  belonging  to  the  ideal  point.  It  is  evident  that,  if 
the  two  original  lines  a  and  b  intersect,  the  corresponding  ideal 
point  is  nothing  else  than  the  whole  class  of  lines  which  are 
concurrent  at  the  point  ab.  But  the  essence  of  the  definition  is 
that  an  ideal  point  has  an  existence  when  the  lines  a  and  b  do 
not  intersect,  so  long  as  they  are  coplanar.  An  ideal  point  is 
termed  proper,  if  the  lines  composing  it  intersect;  otherwise  it 
is  improper. 

A  theorem  essential  to  the  whole  theory  is  the  following:  if 
any  two  of  the  three  lines  a,  6,  c  are  coplanar,  but  the  three  Un<s 
are  not  all  coplanar,  and  similarly  for  the  lines  a,  6,  <f,  then  c 
aud  d  are  cqplanar.  It  follows  that  any  two  lines  belonging  to  an 
Ideal  point  can  be  used  as  the  pair  of  guiding  lines  in  the  definition.* 
An  ideal  point  is  said  to  be  coherent  with  a  plane,  if  any  of  the 
lines  composing  it  lie  In  the  plane.  An  ideal  line  is  the  class  of 
ideal  points  each  of  which  is  coherent  with  two  given  planes. 

*Cf.  P.  Stickel  and  F.  Engel,  Die  Tkeorie  dor  ParaUeUinien  von 
Euklid  bis  anf  Gauss  (Uipsig,  1895). 

'  Cf  Pbsch,  loc.  eit.,  and  R.  Bonola.  "  Sulla  introduzionc  degli 
enti  improprii  in  geometria  projettive,"  Ciom.  di  mat.  vol.  xxxviii. 
(1900) ;  and  Whitehead,  Axioms  of  Descriptive  Geometry  (Cambridge, 
1907). 
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If  the  planes  intersect,  the  ideal  line  is  termed  proper^  otherwise 
it  is  improper.  It  can  be  proved  that  any  two  planes,  with  which 
any  two  of  the  ideal  points  are  both  coherent,  will  serve  as  the 
guiding  planes  used  in  the  definition.  The  ideal  planes  are 
defined  as  in  projective  geometry,  and  all  the  other  definitions 
(for  segments,  order,  &c.)  of  projective  geometry  are  applied 
to  the  ideal  elements.  If  an  ideal  plane  contains  some  proper 
ideal  points,  it  is  called  proper^  otherwise  it  is  improper.  Every 
ideal  plane  contains  some  improper  ideal  points. 

It  can  now  be  proved  that  all  the  axioms  of  projective  geometry 
hold  of  the  ideal  elements  as  thus  obtained;  and  also  that  the 
order  of  the  ideal  points  as  obtained  by  the  projective  method 
agrees  with  the  order  of  the  proper  ideal  points  as  obtained  from 
that  of  the  associated  points  of  the  descriptive  geometry.  Thus 
a  projective  space  has  been  constructed  out  of  the  ideal  elements, 
and  the  proper  ideal  elements  correspond  element  by  element  with 
the  associated  descriptive  elements.  Thus  the  proper  ideal 
elements  form  a  region  in  the  projective  space  within  which  the 
descriptive  axioms  hold.  Accordingly,  by  substituting  ideal 
dements,  a  descriptive  space  can  always  be  considered  as  a 
region  within  a  projective  space.  This  is  the  justification  for  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  "  points  at  infinity  "  in  the  ordinary  Euclidean 
geometry;  the  reasoning  has  been  transferred  from  the  original 
descriptive  space  to  the  associated  projective  space  of  ideal 
elements;  and  with  the  Euclidean  parallel  axiom  the  improper 
ideal  elements  reduce  to  the  ideal  points  on  a  single  improper  ideal 
plane,  namely,  the  plane  at  infinity.^ 

Congruence  and  Measurement. — The  property  of  phy^cal  space 
which  is  expressed  by  the  term  "  measurability  "  has  now  to  be 
considered.  This  property  has  often  been  considered  as  essential 
to  the  very  idea  of  space.  For  example,  Kant  writes,'  "  Space 
b  represented  as  an  infinite  given  quantity."  This  quantitative 
aspect  of  space  arises  from  the  measurability  of  distances,  of 
angles,  of  surfaces  and  of  volumes.  These  four  types  of  quantity 
depend  upon  the  two  first  among  them  as  fundamental.  The 
measurability  of  space  is  essentiaBy  connected  with  the  idea  of 
congruence,  of  which  the  simplest  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
the  proofs  of  equality  by  the  method  of  superposition,  as  used 
in  elementary  plane  geometry.  The  mere  concepts  of  "  part  " 
and  of  "  whole  "  must  of  necessity  be  inadequate  as  the  founda- 
tion of  measurement,  since  we  require  the  comparison  as  to 
quantity  of  regions  of  space  which  have  no  portions  in  common. 
The  idea  of  congruence,  as  exemplified  by  the  method  of  super- 
position in  geometrical  reasoning,  appears  to  be  founded  upon 
that  of  the  "  rigid  body,"  which  moves  from  one  position  to 
another  with  its  internal  spatial  relations  unchanged.  But  unless 
there  is  a  previous  concept  of  the  metrical  relations  between  the 
parts  of  the  body,  there  can  be  no  basis  from  which  to  deduce 
that  they  are  unchanged. 

It  would  therefore  appear  as  if  the  idea  of  the  congruence,  or 
metrical  equality,  of  two  portions  of  space  (as  empirically  sug- 
gested by  the  motion  of  rigid  bodies)  must  be  considered  as  a 
fundamental  idea  incapable  of  definition  in  terms  of  those 
geometrical  concepts  which  have  already  been  enumerated. 
This  was  in  effect  the  point  of  view  of  Pasch.*  It  has,  however, 
been  proved  by  Sophus  Lie*  that  congruence  is  capable  of 
definition  without  recourse  to  a  new  fundamental  idea.  This 
he  does  by  means  of  his  theory  of  finite  continuous  groups  (see 
Groups,  Theory  of),  of  which  the  definition  is  possible  in  terms 
of  our  established  geometrical  ideas,  remembering  that  co- 
ordinates have  already  been  introduced.  The  displacement 
of  a  rigid  body  is  simply  a  mode  of  defining  to  the  senses  a  one- 
one  transformation  of  all  space  into  itself.  For  at  any  point  of 
space  a  particle  may  be  conceived  to  be  placed,  and  to  be  rigidly 
connected  with  the  rigid  body;  and  thus  there  is  a  definite 
correspondence  of  any  point  of  space  with  the  new  point  occupied 
by  the  associated  particle  after  displacement.    Again  two  suc- 

*The  original  idea  (confined  to  this  particular  case)  of  ideal 
points  is  due  to  von  Staudt  {toe.  <it.). 

« Cf.  Critique,  "  Trans.  Aesth."  Sect-  I. 

»  Cf .  he.  cii. 

*Cf.  Ober  die  Crundlagen  der  Geometrie  (Leipcig.  Ber.,  1890); 
and  Tkeorieder  Transjormationsgruppen  (Leipsig,  1893),  vol.  iii. 


cessive  displacements  of  a  rigid  body  from  poaition  A  to  posiiiaa 
B,  and  from  position  B  to  position  C,  are  the  same  in  effect  as  one 
displacement  from  A  to  C.  But  this  is  the  characteristic  **  group  ** 
property.  Hius  the  transformations  of  apexx  into  itself  defined 
by  displacements  of  rigid  bodies  form  a  group. 

Call  this  group  of  transformations  a  congruence-group.  Now 
according  to  Lie  a  congruence-group  is  defined  by  the  foUowing 
characteristics : — 

I.  A  congruence-group  is  a  finite  continuous  group  of  one-one 
transformations,  containing  the  identical  transformation. 

3.  It  is  a  sub-group  of  the  general  projective  group,  i.e.  of 
the  group  of  which  any  transformation  converts  pUncs  into 
planes,  and  straight  lines  into  straight  lines. 

3.  An  infinitesimal  transformation  can  always  be  found  satis- 
fying the  condition  that,  at  least  throughout  a  certain  enclosed 
region,  any  definite  line  and  any  definite  point  on  tbe  line  are 
latent,  i.«.  correspond  to  themselves. 

4.  No  infinitesimal  transformation  of  the  group  exists,  such 
that,  at  least  in  the  region  for  which  (3)  holds,  a  straight  line, 
a  point  on  it,  and  a  plane  through  it,  shall  all  be  latent. 

The  property  enunciated  by  conditions  (3)  and  (4),  taken 
together,  is  named  by  Lie  "  Free  mobility  in  the  infinitesimal.** 
Lie  proves  the  following  theorems  for  a  projeaive  space: — 

I.  If  the  above  four  conditions  are  only  satisfied  by  a  group 
thtoughout  part  of  projective  space,  this  part  cither  («)  rau»t  be  the 
region  en<;loeed  by  a  real  closed  quadric.  or  (fi)  must  be  the  whole  of 
the  projective  space  with  the  exception  of  a  single  plane.  In  case 
(«)  the  correaponding  coo^ruenoe  group  is  the  continuous  group  for 
which  the  enclosing  quadnc  is  latent ;  and  in  case  (fi)  an  imaginary 
conic  (with  a  real  equation)  lying  in  the  latent  plane  is  also  latent, 
and  the  congruence  gixnip  is  the  continuous  group  for  which  tfa« 
plane  and  conic  are  latent. 

a.  If  the  above  four  conditions  arc  satisfied  by  a  group  throughout 
the  whole  of  |>rDJective  space,  the  congruence  group  b  the  continuous 

Eroup  for  which  some  imaginary  quadric  (with  a  real  equation)  is 
ttent. 

By  a  proper  choice  of  non-homocencotts  co-ordinates  the  eouatkm 
of  any  quaorics  of  the  types  considered,  either  in  theorem  i(«).  or  in 
theorem  a,  can  be  written  in  the  form  i  +r(x*+>*+^)  'o,  where  c  b 
negative  for  a  real  dosed  quadric,  and  positive  for  an  imaginary 
quadric.  Then  the  general  infinitesimal  transformation  b  defined 
by  the  three  equations: 

dx/ir-M— "0'+"i»+cx(i»-|-sy+w»), ) 
rfy/dl-s— iS-h«»,r-|-o(««+»y+««),f    (A) 
ds/dl— w— •Vf+*V+**(«*+"7+*«)- ) 
In  the  case  considered  in  theorem  I  (fi),  with  the  proper  cboire  of 
co-ordinates  the  three  equations  defining  the  general  in&nitesinia] 
transformation  are: 

dx/dl-«-»ay+«v.) 
rfy/d/-r-«»s+-jx.f   (B) 

ils/<tt-w-*»x+*iy. ) 
In  this  case  the  latent  plane  b  the  plane  for  which  at  least  one  of 
X,  y,  s  are  infinite,  thajt  b,  the  plane  ojr+o.y-foj-Hi  ^o;  and  the 
latent  conic  b  the  conic  in  which  the  cone  jr+>*-|-^""o  intersects 
the  latent  plane. 

It  follows  from  theorems  x  and  2  that  there  b  not  one  unique 
congruence-group,  but  an  indefinite  number  of  them.  There  b 
one  congruence-group  corresponding  to  each  doacd  real  quadric, 
one  to  each  imaginary  quadric  with  a  real  equation,  and  one  to 
each  imaginary  conic  in  a  real  plane  and  with  a  real  equation. 
The  quadric  thus  associated  with  each  ccmgruencc-group  b 
called  the  absolute  for  that  group,  and  in  the  degenerate  case 
of  X  09)  the  absolute  b  the  latent  plane  together  with  the  latent 
imaginary  conic.  If  the  absolute  b  real,  the  congruence-group 
is  hyperbolic;  if  imaginary,  it  b  eUipdc;  if  the  absolute  b  a 
plane  and  imaginary  conic,  the  group  b  parabolic.  Metrical 
geometry  b  simply  the  theory  of  the  properties  of  some  particular 
congruence-group  selected  for  study. 

The  definition  of  distance  b  connected  with  the  corresponding 
congruence-group  by  two  considerations  in  respect  to  a  range  of  five 
points  (Ai,  At,  Pti  Pt,  P«).  of  which  Ai  and  At  are  on  the  alMolute. 

Let  |AiPiAtPti  stand  for  the  cross  ratio  (as  defined  almve)  of  the 
range  (AiPi^Pt),  with  a  similar  notation  for  the  other  ranges. 
Then 

(I)  log{A,PiA,PJ  +  log|A,P,A,PJ  -log|A,P,  A,Pd . 

am] 

(a),  if  the  points  Ai,  At.  Pi,  Pi  are  transformed  into  A'l.  A'h  Pi,  Pt 
by  any  transformation  of  the  congruence-group,  («)  jAiPiAtPt)  « 
|A'iPiA'iPtl.  since  the  transformation  is  pro/ecttve.  and  (4)  A't.  A'« 
are  on  the  absolute  since  A|  and  Ai  are  on  it.    Thia  if  we  ddiae 
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the  dtsunce  PiPi  to  be  U  log  {AaPiA«Ps|,  where  Aa  and  At  are  the 
points  in  which  the  UnePiPt  cuts  the  absolute,  and  k  is  some  con- 
sunt,  the  two  chaffscteristic  properties  of  disunce,  namely,  (i)  the 
addition  of  consecutive  lengths  on  a  straight  line,  and  (a)  the  in- 
variability of  distances  during  a  transformation  oi  the  congnience- 
grbup,  are  satisfied.  This  is  the  well-known  Cayley-Klein  projective 
%fiiution '  of  distance,  which  was  elabdrated  in  view  of  the  addition 
property  alone,  previously  to  L4e's  discovery  of  the  theory  of  con- 
gruenn-groups.  For  a  hyperbolic  gnmp  when  Pi  and  Pi  are  in  the 
region  enclosed  by  the  absolute.  log|A|PiAiP^  is  real,  and  therefore 
k  must  be  real.  For  an  elliptic  group  At  and  Ai  are  conjugate 
imaginaries.  and  log  {A|PiAaPi|  is  a  pureimfiginary,  and  k  ia  choeen 
to  be  «/»,  where  c  is  real  and  ti-V  — • 

Similatirly  the  angle  between  two  planes,  Pi  and  pu  is  defin^  to  be 
(i/3«)  log  l/ipiliPi),  where  h  and  h  are  tangent  planes  to  the  absolute 
through  the  line  PiPt.  The  planes  h  and  h  are  imaginary  for  an 
dltptic  group,  and  also  for  an  hyperbolic  group  when  the  phuiev  pi 
ana  ^  internet  at  points  within  tne  region  enclosed  by  the  absolute. 
The  developnient  of  the  consequences  of  these  metrical  definitions 
is  the  sublet  of  non-Euclidean  geometry. 

The  definitions  for  the  parabolic  case  can  be  arrived  at  as  limits 
of  thoee  obtained  in  either  of  the  other  two  cases  by  making  k 
tiltimately  to  vanish.  It  is  also  obvious  that,  if  Pi  ami  Ps  be  the 
points  (xi,  yi.  *i)  and  (xi,  yt,  si),  it  folk>w8  from  equations  (B)  above 
that  J(ii— aw*+Cy»->^+(*i— *)'ll  w  unaltered  by  a  congruence 
tranaiormation  and  also  satisfies  the  addition  prooerty  for  coUincar 
distances.  Also  the  previous  definition  of  an  angle  can  be  adapted 
to  this  case,  by  making  4t  and  It  to  be  the  tangent  plante  through 
the  line  pipt  to  the  imaginary  conic  Similarly  Upi  and  Pt  are  inter- 
secting lines,  the  same  definition  of  an  anile  holds,  where  h  and  t» 
are  now  the  lines  from  the  point  fiPt  to  tne  two  points  where  the 
plane  PiP%  cuts  the  imaginary  come.  These  points  are  in  fact  the 
**  circular  points  at  infinity  **  on  the  plane.  The  development  of 
the  consequences  of  tboe  definitions  for  the  parabolic  case  gives  the 
ordinary  Euclidean  metrical  geometry. 

Thus  the  only  metrical  geometry  for  the  whole  of  projective 
space  is  of  the  dliptic  type.  But  the  actual  measure-rdations 
(though  not  their  general  properties)  differ  according  to  the 
elliptic  congruence'group  selected  for  study.  In  a  descriptive 
space  a  congnience-group  should  possras  the  four  diaracteristlcs 
of  such  a  group  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ^pace.  Then  form 
the  associated  ideal  projective  space.  The  associated  congruence- 
group  for  this  ideal  space  must  satisfy  the  four  conditions 
throughout  the  region  of  the  proper  ideal  points.  Thus  the 
boundary  of  this  region  is  the  absolute.  Accordingly  there  can 
be  no  metrical  geometry  for  the  whole  of  a  descriptive  Space 
unless  its  boun(kry  (in  the  associated  ideal  space)  is  a  closed 
quadric  or  a  plane.  If  the  boundary  is  a  closed  quadric,  there 
b  one  possible  congruence-group  of  the  h]rpcrbolic  type.  If 
the  boundary  is  a  plane  (the  plane  at  infinity),  the  possible 
congruence-groups  are  parabolic;  and  there  is  a  congruence- 
group  corresponding  to  each  imaginary  conic  in  this  plane, 
together  with  a  Euclidean  metrical  geometry  corresponding  to 
each  such  group.  Owing  to  thesii  alternative  possibilities,  it 
would  appear  to  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  systems  of  quantities 
can  be  found  in  a  space,  rather  than  that  space  is  a  quantity. 

Lie  has  also  deduced*  the  jame  results  witl^ respect  to  con- 
gruence-groups from  another  set  of  defining  properties,  wluch 
explicitly  assume  the  existence  of  a  quantitative  relation  (the 
distance)  between  any  two  points,  which  is  invariant  for  any 
transformation  of  the  congruence-c^up.' 

The  above  results,  in  respect  to  congruence  and  metrical 
geometry,  considered  in  relation  to  existent  space,  have  led  to  the 
doctrine*  that  it  is  intrinsically  unmeaning  to  ask  which  system 
of  metrical  geometry  is  true  of  the  physi^  world.  Any  one  of 
these  systems  can  be  applied,  and  in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways. 
The  only  question  before  us  is  one  of  convenience  in  respect  to 
simplicity  of  statement  of  the  physical  laws.  This  point  of  view 
seems  to  neglect  the  consideration  that  science  is  to  be  relevant 
to  the  definite  perceiving  minds  of  men;  and  that  (neglecting 
the  ambiguity  introduced  by  the  invariable  slight  inexactness 
of  observation  which  is  not  relevant  to  this  special  doarine) 

1  Cf.  A.  (!ayley, "  A  Sixth  Memoir  on  Quantics,*'  Trans.  ^0^.  Soe., 
1859.  and  CM.  Papers^  vol._ii.;  and  F.  TUein.  Matk.  Ann.  vol.  iv., 
1871. 

*a.loe.cit. 

*  For  similar  deductions  from  a  third  set  of  axiomsj  suggested  in 
cuence  by  Pfapo,  Ri9.  mat.  vol.  iv.  toe.  cit.  cf.  Whitehead,  Dtsc, 
(item,  toe;  eii. 

*  Cf.  H.  Poincat^.  La  Science  el  Pkypolkku,  cfa.  iiL 


we  have,  in  fact,  presented  to  our  senses  a  definite  set  of  trans- 
formations forming  a  congruence-group,  resulting  in  a  set  of 
measure  relations  which  are  in  no  respect  arbitrary.  Accotdin^y 
our  scientific  laws  are  to  be  stated  relevantly  to  that  particular 
congruence-group.  Thus  the  investigation  of  the  type  (elliptic, 
hyperbolic  or  parabolic)  of  this  ^>ecial  congruence-group  is  a 
.perfectly  definite  problem,  to  be  dedded  by  experiment.  The 
consideration  of  experiments  adapted  to  this  object  requires  some 
devdopment  of  non-Euclidean  geometry  (see  section  VI., 
Non-Eudidean  Geometry).  But  if  the  doctrine  means  that, 
assuming  some  sort  of  objective  reality  for  the  material  universe, 
beings  can  be  imagined,  to  whom  either  all  congruence-groups 
are  equally  important,ar  sonCs  other  congruence-group  is'spedally 
important,  the  doctrine  appears  to  be  an  immediate  deduction 
from  the  mathematical  facts.  Assuming  a  definite  congruence- 
group,  the  investigation  of  surfaces  (or  three-dimensional  lod 
in  space  of  four  dimensions)  with  geodesic  geometries  of  the  form 
of  metrical  geometries  of  other  types  of  congruence-groi4>s  forms 
an  important  chapter  of  non-Euclidean  geometry.  Arising 
from  this  investigation  there  is  a  widdy-spread  fallacy,  which 
has  found  its  way  into  many  philosophic  writings,  namely,  that 
the  possibility  of  the  geometry  of  existent  threo^iimensional 
space  being  other  than  Eudidean  depends  on  the  physical 
existence  of  Euclidean  space  of  four  or  more  dimensions.  The 
foreg^ping  exposition  shows  the  basdessness  of  this  idea. 

Bibliography. — ^For  an  account  of  the  investintions  on  the 
axioms  of  eeometiy  during  Oie  Creek  period,  see  M.  Cantor,  Vor- 
tesunun  uoer  dig  GesckictUe  der  Matliematik,  Bd.  L  and  iii.;  T.  L. 
Heath,  Tk$  Tkirteen  Books  of  Enctid^s  EUments,  a  New  Translation 
from  the  Creikt  witk  Introdnciory  Essays  and  Commentary^  Historical. 
CriticattandExplanaloryiCuaimdsfit  lpo8)-^hisworkistheBUndani 
source  of  information;  W.  B.  Frankland,  Euclid,  Book  /.,  mitk  a 
Commentary  (Cambridge,  1905) — the  onnmentary  conuins  copious 
extracts  from  the  ancient  commentators.  The  next  period  of  really. 
sulMtantive  importance  is  that  of  the  i8th  century*  The  leading 
authors  are:  G,  Saccheri,  S.J.,  Emctides  ab  omni  naeoo  vindicatus 
(Milan,  17^).  Saccheri  was  an  Italian  Jesuit  who  unconsdoualy 
discovma  non-Euclidean  geometry  in  the  course  of  hb  efforts  to 
ibility.    J.  H.  Lambert,  Tkeerie  der  Paralleltinien 


1 895).  The  next  period  of  time  (rou^ly  from  1 800  to  1870)  contains 
two  streams  of  thought,  both  of  which  are  essential  to  the  modern 
analysis  of  the  subject.  The  first  stream  is  that  which  produced  the 
discovery  and  investigation  of  non-Euclidean  geometries,  the  second 
stream  is  that  which  has  produced  the  gpometry  of  position,  com- 
prising both  projective  and  descriptive  geometry  not  very  accurately 
discriminated.  Tlie  leading  {luthors  on  non-Euclidean  geometry 
are  K.  F.  Gauss,  in  private  letters  to  Schumacher,  cf.  StJLckd  and 
Engd,  toe.  cit. ;  N.  Lobatcfaewsky,  rector  of  the  university  of  Kaxan, 
to  whom  the  honour  of  the  effective  discovery  of  non-Euclidean 
geometry  must  be  assigned.  His  first  publication  was  at  Kasan 
in  1836.  His  various  memdra  have  been  recited  by  Engel; 
cf.  Urttunden  ear  Gesckiekte  der  nickteuklidiseken  Geometrie  by 
Stickd  and  Engd,  vol.  L  "  Lobatchewsky."  J.  Bdyai  discovered 
non-EucUdcan  geometry  apparently  in  independence  of  Lobat- 
chewsky.  His  memoir  was  published  In  1 831  as  an  appendix  to  a 
work  by  his  father  W.  Bolyai,  Tentamen  Jwentutem.. .  .  .  This 
memoir  has  been  separately  edited  by  J.  Fnkb^}dtAbsolnte  Geometrie 

velclie 

translation  in  Tke  Collected  Pap^s  ,       ^   ^ 

fundamental  memoir  on  the  subject  and  must  rank  with  the  work  of 
Lobatchewsky.  Riemann  discovered  elliptic  metrical  geometry, 
and  Lobatchewsky  hyperbolic  geometry.  A  full  account  of  Nie- 
mann's ideas,  with  tne  subsequent  developments  due  to  Cliffcrd, 
F.  Wdn  and  W.  Killing,  will  be  found  in  Tke  Boston  Colloquium  for 
1003  (New  York,  1905),  article  "  Forms  of  Non-Euclidean  Space, 
by  F.  S.  Woods.  A.  Cayley,  toe.  cit.  (1859),  and  F.  Kldn, '!  Obcr  die 
sogenannte  nkhteuklidische  Geometrie."  Matk.  Annal.  vols.  iv. 
and  vi.  (1871  and  1B72),  between  them  elaborated  the  projective 
theory  of  distance;  H.  Helmholts,  "  Qbcr  die  thats&chlichen 
GrundUgen  der  Geometrie"  (1866),  and  "  Ober  die  Thatsachcn,  die 
der  Geometrie  zu  Grunde  liegen  "  (i  868),  both  in  his  WissenukafUicke 
Abkandlungen,  vol.  ii..  and  S.  Lie,  loc.  cit*  (1890  and  1893),  between 
them  dabmated  the  group  theoiy  of  congruence. 

The  numberiess  works  which  nave  been  written  to  suggest  eoui- 
valent  alternativxSi  to  Euclid's  paraOd  axioms  may  be  neglected  as 
bdng  of  trivial  imporunce,  though  many  of  them  are  marvels  of 
geometric  ingenuity.  .....,, 

The  second  stream  of  thought  confined  itself  within  the  arde  of 
ideas  of  Euclidean  geometry.^  Its  origin  was  mainly  due  to  a 
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succession  of  great  French  mathematicians,  for  example,G.  Monge, 
Ciomitrie  deuriptme  (1800):  J.  V.  Poncelct.  TraUi  des  proprieUs 
projectives  des  figures  (1822);  M.  Chaslcs,  Aperiu  kistorique  sur 
Vorigine  el  U  dhdoppemenl  des  mitkodes  en  gitowUtrie  (Bnixelks.  1 837), 
and  TraiU  de  giomttrie  supirieure  (Paris,  1852);  and  many  others. 
But  the  works  which  have  been,  and  are  still,  of  decisive  influence  on 
thought  as  a  store-house  of  ideas  relevant  to  the  foundations  of 
geometry  are  K.  G.  C.  von  SUudt's  two  works,  Geomeirie  der  Lage 
(NQrnbeiig.  1847):  and  Beitr&ge  but  Geometrie  der  Lage  (NQrnberg, 
1856.  and  cd.  i860). 

The  final  period  is  characterized  bv  the  successful  production  of 
exact  systems  of  axioms,  and  by  the  final  solution  of  problems 
which  have  occupied  mathematicians  for  two  thousand  years.  The 
successful  analysis  of  the  ideas  involved  in  aerial  continuity  is  due  to 
R.  Dedekind.  Sutigkeit  und  irratumale  Zaklen  (1873).  and  to  G. 
Cintor.Grundtagen  einer  aUgemeinen  MannigfaUigketislekre  (Leipzig, 
1883),  and  Acta  maik.  vol.  a. 

Complete  systems  of  axioms  have  been  stated  by  M.  Pasch,  loc. 
ciL;  G.  Peano,  he.  ciL-,  M.  Picri,  loc.  cU.;  B.  Russell,  Principles  of 
Matkematics;  O.  Veblen,  loc.  cU.;  and  by  G.  Veronese  in  his  treatise, 
Fondanunli  di  teometria  (Padua,  1891 ;  German  transl.  by  A.  Schepp, 
Crundzuge  der  Geomeirie,  Leipzig,  1894).  Most  of  the  leading  menioirs 
on  special  questions  involvea  have  been  cited  in  the  text;  in  addition 
there —   *- " '  "    "*---   "  ^■—'  — — ~-  -•= --• 

Amer.  Matk.  Soc.,  1902;  O.' Veblen  and  W.  H.  Bussey.  "Finite 
Projective  JHcomctries,"   Trans.  Amer.  Matk.  Soc.,  1905 :jA.  B. 


Kempe,  "  On  the  Relation  between  the  Logical  Theory  (tf  Cla: 
and  the  Geometrical  Theory  of  Points,"  Proc.  Lond.  Matk.  Soc., 
1890:  J.  Royce,  "  The  Relation  of  the  Principles  of  Logic  to  the 
Foundations  of  Geometry,"  Trans,  of  Amer.  Matk.  Soc.,  1905; 
A.  Schoenflics,  "  Ober  die  Mdglichkeit  einer  projectiven  Geometne 
bei  transfiniter  (nichurehimedischer)  massbestimmung,"  Dentsck. 
M.  V.  Jakresb.,  1906. 

For  general  expoMtions  of  the  bearings  of  the  above  investiga- 
tions, ct.  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell,  loc.  cil. ;  L.  Couturat,  Les  Principes 
des  matMmaliques  (Paris.  1905);  H.  Poincar6,  loc.  ciL;  Russell 
and  Whitehead,  Principia  matkematica  (Cambridge.  Univ.  Press). 
The  philosophers  whose  views  on  space  and  geometric  truth  de- 
serve especial  study  are  Descartes, l.eibnitz,  Hume,  Kant  and  J.  S. 
Mill.  (A.N.W.) 

GEOPONICI,*  or  ScripUtres  ret  rusticae,  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  on  husbandry  and  agriculture.  On  the  whole  the  Greeks 
paid  less  allention  than  the  Romans  to  the  scientific  study  of 
these  subjects,  which  in  classical  times  they  regarded  as  a  branch 
of  economics.  Thus  Xenophon's  Oeconomiaa  (see  also  Memo- 
rabilia, u.  4)  contains  a  eulogy  of  agriculture  and  its  beneficial 
ethical  cfTccts,  and  much  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Ariistotle  and  his  pupil  Theophrastus.  About  the  same  time 
as  Xenophon,  the  philosopher  Democritus  of  Abdera  wrote  a 
treatise  lltpl  TttofirYlas,  frequently  quoted  and  much  used  by 
the  later  compilers  of  Geoponica  (agricultural  treatises).  Greater 
attention  was  given  to  the  subject  in  the  Alexandrian  period; 
a  long  list  of  names  is  given  by  Varro  and  Columella,  amongst 
them  Hiero  II.  and  Attains  III.  Philometor.  Later,  Casslus 
Dionysius  of  Utica  translated  and  abridged  the  great  work  of 
the  Carthaginian  Mago,  which  was  still  further  condensed  by 
Dtophanes  of  Nicaea  in.  Bithynia  for  the  use  of  King  Delotarus. 
From  these  and  similar  works  Cassianus  Bassus  {q.t.)  compiled 
his  Geoponica.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  a  little  work 
ncp2  Tnupnfuuifv  by .  Michael  Psellus  (printed  in  Boissonade, 
Anecdota  Graeca,  i.). 

The  Romans,  aware  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  numerous 
and  thriving  order  of  agrfculturists,  from  very  early  times 
endeavoured  to  instil  into  their  countrymen  both  a  theoretical 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  occupation  of 
the  fanner  was  regarded  as  next  in  importance  to  that  of  the 
soldier,  and  distinguished  Romans  did  not  disdain  to  practise 
it.  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  the  great  work  of  Mago  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  the  elder  Cato 
wrote  his  De  agri  cultura  (extant  in  a  very  corrupt  state),  a 
simple  record  in  homely  language  of  the  rules  observed  by  the  old 
Roman  landed  proprietors  rather  than  a  theoretical  treatise. 
He  was  followed  by  the  two  Sascrnae  (father  and  son)  and  Gnaeus 
Tremellius  Scrofa,  whose  works  are  lost.  The  learned  Marcus 
Tcrcntius  Varro  of  Reate,  when  eighty  yean  of  age,  composed 
his  Rerum  rusticarumt  libri  trcs,  dealing  with  agriculture,  the 

*The   latinized   form   of   a    non-existent    TmmnmMal,  used    for 

convenience. 


rearing  of  cattle,  and  the  breeding  of  fishes.  He  was  the  first  to 
systematize  what  had  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  supple- 
mented the  labours  of  others  by  practical  experience  gained 
during  his  travels.  In  the  Augustan  age  Julius  Hyginus  wrote 
on  farming  and  bee-keeping,  Sabinus  Tiro  on  horticulture,  and 
during  the  early  empire  Jullos  Graecinus  and  Julius  Atticus  on 
the  culture  of  vines,  and  Cornelius  Celsus  (best  known  for  his 
De  medicina)  on  farming.  The  chief  work  of  the  kind,  however, 
is  that  of  Lucius  Junius  Moderatus  CcJumella  (q.v.).  About  the 
middle  of  the  and  century  the  two  Quintllii,  natives  of  Troja, 
ivrote  on  the  subject  in  Greek.  It  is  remarkable  that  Columella's 
work  exercised  less  influence  in  Rome  and  Italy  than  in  southern 
Gaul  and  Spain,  where  agriculture  became  one  of  the  principal 
subjects  of  iiutrucllon  in  the  superior  educational  esimblisbmenis 
that  were  springing  up  in  those  countries.  One  result  of  this  was 
the  preparation  of  manuals  of  a  popular  kind  for  use  in  the  schools. 
In  the  3rd  century  Gaigilius  Martialis  of  Mauretania  compiled 
a  Geoponica  in  which  medical  botany  and  the  veterinary  art 
were  included.  The  De  re  rusHca  of  Palladlus  (4th  century),  in 
fourteen  books,  which  is  almost  entirely  borrowed  from  Columella, 
Is  greatly  inferior  In  style  and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  b  a 
kind  of  farmer's  calendar,  in  which  the  different  rural  occupations 
are  arranged  in  order  of  the  months.  The  fourteenth  book 
(on  iorestry)  is  written  in  elegiacs  (85  distichs).  The  whole  of 
Palladlus  and  considerable  fragments  of  Martialis  are  extant. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Scriptores  ret  rusticae  is  by  J.  G.  Schneider 
(I794'~l797)>  and  the  whole  subject  is  exhaustively  treated  by 
A.  Magerstedt,  Biider  aus  der  r&miscken  Landwirtukaft  (185^ 
1863);  see  also  Teuffel-Schwabe.  HisL  of  Roman  LUerature,  54 ; 
C.  F.  Bihr  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  AUgpnenu  EncyUopddie. 

OBOROB,  SAINT  (d.  303),  the  patron  saint  of  England,  Aragon 
and  Portugal.  According  to  the  legend  given  by  Metaphrastes 
the  Byzantine  haglologlst,  and  substantially  repealed  in  the 
Roman  Acta  sandorum  and  In  the  Spanish  breviary,  be  was  bom 
In  Cappadoda  of  noble  Christian  parents,  from  whom  he  received 
a  careful  religious  training.  Other  accounts  place  his  birth  at 
Lydda,  but  preserve  his  Cappadoclan  parentage.  Having  em- 
braced the  profession  of  a  soldier,  he  rapidly  rose  under  Dio- 
cletian to  high  military  rank.  In  Persian  Armenia  he  organued 
and  energized  the  Christian  community  at  Urmi  (Ururoiah), 
and  even  visited  Britain  on  an  Imperial  expedition.  When 
Diocletian  had  begun  to  manifest  a  pronounced  hostility  towards 
Christianity,  George  sought  a  personal  interview  with  him.  in 
which  he  made  deliberate  profession  of  his  faith,  and,  earnestly 
remonstrating  against  the  persecution  which  had  begun,  resigned 
his  commission.  He  was  immediately  laid  under  arrest,  and 
after  various  tortures,  finally  put  to  death  at  Nicomedia(his  body 
being  afterwards  taken  to  Lydda)  on  the  a3rd  of  April  303.  His 
festival  is  observed  on  that  aniuversary  by  the  entire  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  a  semi-duplex,  and  by  the  Spanish  Catholics 
as  a  duplex  of  the  first  class  with  an  octave.  The  day  is  also 
celebrated  as  a  principal  feast  in  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church, 
where  the  saint  is  distinguished  by  the  titles  /iryoX^o^rvp  and 
rporoio^pof. 

The  historical  basis  of  the  tradition  is  particularly  unsound, 
there  being  two  claimants  to  the  name  and  honour.  Eusebius, 
Hisl.  ecd.  vill.  5,  writes:  "  Immediately  on  the  promulgation 
of  the  edict  (of  Diocletian)  a  certain  man  of  no  mean  origin,  but 
highly  esteemed  for  his  temporal  dignities,  ^  soon  as  the  decree 
was  published  against  the  churches  in  Nicomcdia,  stimulated 
by  a  divine  zeal  and  excited  by  an  ardent  faith,  took  it  as  it  was 
openly  placed  and  posted  up  for  public  inspection,  and  tore  it 
to  shreds  as  a  most  profane  and  wicked  act.  This,  loo.  was 
done  when  the  two  Caesars  were  in  the  dty,  the  first  of  whom 
was  the  eldest  and  chief  of  all  and  the  other  held  fourth  grade  of 
the  imperial  dignity  after  him.  But  this  man,  as  the  first  tha» 
was  distinguished  there  In  this  manner,  after  enduring  what 
was  likely  to  folk>w  an  act  so  daring,  preserved  his  mind,  calm 
and  serene,  until  the  moment  when  his  spirit  fled."  Rivalling 
this  anonymous  martyr,  who  Is  often  supposed  to  have 
been  St  George,  is  an  earlier  martyr  briefly  mentioned  in  the 
CkronicoH  Pascale:  "  In  the  year  225  of  the  Ascension  of  our 
Lord  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  took  place,  and  many 
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tuffered  martyrdom,  among  whom  also  the  Holy  George  was 
martyred." 

Two  Syrian  church  inscriptions  bearing  the  name,  one  at  Ear'a 
and  the  other  at  Shaka,  found  by  Burckhardt  and  Porter,  and 
discussed  by  J.  Hogg  in  the  Transactions  of  Ike  Royal  Literary 
Society,  may  with  some  probability  be  assigned  to  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century.  Calvin  impugned  the  saint's  existence 
altogether,  and  Edward  Reynolds  (i  599-^1 676), bishop  of  Norwich, 
like  Edward  Gibbon  a  century  later,  made  him  one  with  George 
of  Laodicea,  called  "  the  Cappadocian,"  the  Arian  bishop  of 
Alexandria  (see  Georce  of  Laodicea). 

Modern  criticism,  while  rejecting  this  identification,  is  not 
unwilling  to  accept  the  main  fact  that  an  officer  named  Georgios, 
of  high  rank  in  the  army,  suffered  martyrdom  probably  under 
Diocletian.  In  the  canon  of  Pope  Gelasius  (494)  George  is 
mentioned  in  a  list  of  those  "  whose  names  are  justly  reverenced 
among  men,  but  whose  acts  are  known  only  to  God,"  a  statement 
which  implies  that  legends  had  already  grown  up  around  his 
name.  The  caution  of  Gelasius  was  not  long  preserved;  Gregory 
of  Tours,  for  example,  asserts  that  the  saint's  relics  actually 
existed  in  the  French  village  of  Le  Maine,  where  many  miracles 
were  wrought  by  means  of  them;  and  Bede,  while  still  explaining 
that  the  Cesta  Ceorgii  are  reckoned  apocryphal,  commits  himself 
to  the  statement  that  the  martyr  was  beheaded  under  Dacian, 
king  of  Persia,  whose  wife  Alexandra,  however,  adhered  to  the 
Christian  faith.  The  great  fame  of  George,  who  is  reverenced 
alike  by  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  and  by  Mahom- 
medans,  is  due  to  many  causes.  He  was  martyred  on  the  eve 
of  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  his  shrine  was  reared  near  the 
scene  of  a  great  Greek  legend  (Perseus  and  Andromeda),  and 
his  relics  when  removed  from  Lydda,  where  many  pilgrims  had 
visited  them,  to  Zorava  in  the  Hauran  served  to  impress  his  fame 
not  only  on  the  Syrian  population,  but  on  their  Moslem  con- 
querors, and  again  on  the  Crusaders,  who  in  grateful  memory 
of  the  saint's  intervention  on  their  behalf  at  Antioch  built  a  new 
cathedral  at  Lydda  to  take  the  place  of  the  church  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens.  This  cathedral  was  in  turn  destroyed  by 
Saladin. 

The  connexion  of  St  George  with  a  dragon,  familiar  since  the 
Cdden  Legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  can  be  traced  to  the 
close  of  the  6th  century.  At  Arsuf  or  Joppa—neither  of  them 
far  from  Lydda — Perseus  had  slain  the  sea- monster  that 
threatened  the  virgin  Andromeda,  and  George,  like  many  another 
Christian  saint,  entered  into  the  inheritance  of  veneration  pre- 
viously  enjoyed  by  a  pagan  hero.'  The  exploit  thus  attaches 
itself  to  the  very  common  Aryan  myth  of  the  sun-god  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 

The  popularity  of  St  George  in  England  has  never  reached 
the  height  attained  by  St  Andrew  in  Scotland,  St  David  in  Wales 
or  St  Patrick  in  Ireland.  The  council  of  Oxford  in  1222  ordered 
that  his  feast  should  be  kept  as  a  national  festival;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  time  of  Edward  III.  that  he  was  made  patron  of 
the  kingdom.  The  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice  were  also 
under  his  protection. 

See  P.  Heylin.  The  History  of . . .  S.  Georte  of  Cappadocia  (1631) ; 
S.  Baring-Gould,  Curious  ifyths  of  the  Mtdtue  Agesi  Fr.  Gorres, 
**  Der  Ritter  St  Gcorg  in  der  Geschichtc,  Legende  und  Kunst  "  {Zeit- 
sckrift  far  wissenschafdiche  Tkeologie,  xxx..  1887.  Heft  i.);  E.  A.  W. 
Budge,  The  Martyrdom  and  Miracles  of  St  George  of  Cappadocia: 
the  Coptic  texts  edited  with  an  English  translation  (1888);  Bolland, 
Acta  Sancli,  iii.  loi;  E.  O.  Gordon.  Saint  George  (1907);  M.  H. 
Bulley,  St  George  for  Merrie  England  (1908). 

^G.K.StBAtYi{Hist.Geog.  of  Holy  Land,  p.  164)  points  out  another 
coincidence.  '*  The  Mahommcdans  who  usually  identify  St  George 
with  the  prophet  Elijah,  at  Lydda  confound  his  legend  with  one 
about  Chnst  himself.  Their  name  for  Antichrist  is  C^jjal.  and  they 
have  a  tradition  that  Jesus  will  slay  Antichrist  by  the  gate  of  Lydda^ 
The  notion  sprang  m>m  an  anaent  bas-relief  of  George  aiid  the 
Dragon  on  tnie  Lydda  church.  But  Dajjal  may  be  derived,  by  a 
very  common  confusion  between  n  and  /.  from  Dagon,  whose  name 
two  neighbouring  vilbges  bear  to  this  day,  while  one  of  the  gates  of 
Lydda  used  to  be  called  the  Gate  of  Dagon.  It  is  a  curious  process 
by  which  the  monster  that  symboltaed  heathenism  conquered  by 
Christianity  has  been  evolved  out  of  the  first  great  rival  of  the  God  of 
IsraeL 


OEOROB  L  [George  Louis]  (1660-1727),  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  bom  in  1660,  was  heir  through  his  father  Ernest 
Augustus  to  the  hereditary  lay  bishopric  of  Osnabrilck,  and  to 
the  duchy  of  Calenberg,  which  formed  one  portion  of  the  Hano- 
verian possessions  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  whilst  he  secured 
the  reversion  of  the  other  portion,  the  duchy  of  Celle  or  Zell, 
by  his  fnarriage  (1682)  with  the  heiress,  his  cousin  Sophia 
Dorothea.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  The  morals 
of  German  courts  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century  took  their  tone 
from  the  splendid  profligacy  of  Versailles.  It  became  the 
fashion  for  a  prince  to  amuse  himself  with  a  mistress  or  more 
frequently  with  many  ii)istresses  simultaneously,  and  he  was 
often  content  that  the  mistresses  whom  he  favoured  should  be 
neither  beautiful  nor  witty.  George  Louis  followed  the  usual 
course.  Count  K6nigsmark — ^a  handsome  adventurer — seized 
the  opportunity  of  paying  court  to  the  deserted  wife.  Conjugal 
infidelity  was  held  at  Hanover  to  be  a  privilege  of  the  male  sex. 
Count  K6nigsmark  was  assassinated.  Sophia  Dorothea  was 
divorced  in  1694,  and  remained  in  seclusion  till  her  death  in 
1726.  When  George  IV.,  her  descendant  in  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, attempted  in  England  to  call  his  wife  to  account  for  sins  of 
which  he  was  himseUf  notoriously  guilty,  free-spoken  public 
opinion  reprobated  the  offence  in  no  measured  terms.  But  in 
the  Germany  of  the  17th  century  all  free-spoken  public  opinion 
had  been  crushed  out  by  the  misery  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  it  was  understood  that  princes  were  to  arrange  their  domestic 
life  according  to  their  own  pleasure. 

The  prince's  father  did  much  to  raise  the  dignity  of  his  family. 
By  sending  help  to  the  emperor  when  he  was  struggling  against 
the  French  and  the  Turks,  he  obtained  the  grant  of  a  ninth 
electorate  in  1692.  His  marriage  with  Sophia,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England, 
was  not  one  which  at  first  seemed  likely  to  confer  any  prospect 
of  advancement  to  his  family.  But  though  there  were  many 
persons  whose  birth  gave  them  better  claims  than  she  had  to  the 
English  crown,  she  found  herself,  upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  next  Protestant  heir  after  Anne.  The  Act  of 
Settlement  in  1701  secured  the  inheritance  to  herself  and  her 
descendants.  Being  old  and  unambitious  she  rather  permitted 
herself  to  be  burthencd  with  the  honour  than  thrust  herself 
forward  to  meet  it.  Her  son  George  took  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  matter.  In  his  youth  he  had  fought  with  determined  courage 
in  the  wars  of  William  III.  Succeeding  to  the  electorate  on  his  ^ 
father's  death  in  1698,  he  had  sent  a  welcome  reinforcement 
of  Hanoverians  to  fight  under  Marlborough  at  Blenheim.  With 
prudent  persistence  he  attached  himself  closely  to  the  Whigs 
and  to  Marlborough,  refusing  Tory  offers  of  an  independent 
command,  and  receiving  in  return  for  his  fidelity  a  guarantee  by 
the  Dutch  of  his  succession  to  England  in  the  Barrier  treaty  of 
1709.  In  1 7 14  when  Anne  was  growing  old,  and  Bolingbroke 
and  the  more  reckless  Tories  were  coquetting  with  the  son  of 
James  II.,  the  Whigs  invited  George's  eldest  son,  who  was  duke 
of  Cambridge,  to  visit  England  in  order  to  be  on  the  spot  in  case 
of  need.  Neither  the  elector  nor  his  mother  approved  of  a  step 
which  was  likely  to  alienate  the  queen,  and  which  was  specially 
distasteful  to  himself,  as  he  was  on  very  bad  terms  with  his  son. 
Yet  they  did  not  set  themselves  against  the  strong  wish  of  the 
party  to  which  they  looked  for  support,  and  it  is  possible  that 
troubles  would  have  arisen  from  any  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  if  the  deaths,  first  of  the  electrcss  (May  28)  and  then  of  the 
queen  (August  i,  17 14),  had  not  laid  open  George's  way  to  the 
succession  without  further  effort  of  his  own. 

In  some  respects  the  position  of  the  new  king  was  not  unlike 
that  of  William  III.  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  Both 
sovereigns  were  foreigners,  with  little  knowledge  of  English 
politics  and  little  interest  in  English  legislation.  Both  sovereigns 
arrived  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  had  been  running  high,  and 
when  the  task  before  the  ruler  was  to  still  the  waves  of  contention. 
In  spite  of  the  difference  between  an  intellectually  great  man 
and  an  intellectually  small  one,  in  spite  too  of  the  difference 
between  the  king  who  began  by  choosing  his  ministers  from 
both  parties  and  the  king  who  persisted  in  choosing  his  minister. 
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from  only  one,  the  work  of  pacification  was  accomplished  by 
George  even  more  thoroughly  than  by  William. 

George  I.  was  fortunate  in  arriving  in  England  when  a  great 
military  struggle  had  come  to  an  end.  He  had  therefore  no 
reason  to  call  upon  the  nation  to  make  great  sacrifices.  AU 
that  he  wanted  was  to  secure  for  himself  and  his  family  a  high 
position  which  he  hardly  knew  how  to  occupy,  to  fill  the  pockets 
of  his  German  attendants  and  his  German  mistresses,  to  get 
away  as  often  as  possible  from  the  uncongenial  islanders  whose 
language  he  was  unable  to  speak,  and  to  use  the  strength  of 
England  to  obtain  petty  advantages  for  his  German  principality. 
In  order  to  do  this  he  attached  himself  entirely  to  the  Whig 
party,  though  he  refused  to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  its 
leaders.  He  gave  his  confidence,  not  to  Somers  and  Wharton 
and  Marlborough,  but  to  Stanhope  and  Townshend,  the  states- 
men of  the  second  rank.  At  first  he  seemed  to  be  playing  a 
dangerous  game.  The  Tories,whom  he  rejected,were  numericaliy 
superior  to  their  adversaries,  and  were  strong  in  the  support 
of  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country  clergy.  The  strength 
of  the  Whigs  lay  in  the  towns  and  in  the  higher  aristocracy. 
Below  both  parties  lay  the  mass  of  the  nation,  which  cared 
nothing  for  politics  except  in  special  seasons  of  excitement, 
and  which  asked  only  to  be  let  alone.  In  1715  a  Jacobite  in- 
surrection in  the  north,  supported  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Pretender,  the  son  of  James  II.,  in  Scotland,  was  suppressed, 
and  its  suppression  not  only  gave  to  the  government  a  character 
of  stability,  but  displayed  its  adversaries  in  an  unfavourable 
light  as  the  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

Even  thU  advantage,  however,  would  have  been  thrown 
away  if  the  Whigs  in  power  had  continued  to  be  animated  by 
violent  party  spirit.  What  really  happened  was  that  the  Tory 
leaders  were  excluded  from  office,  but  that  the  principles  and 
prejudices  of  the  Tories  were  admitted  to  their  full  weight  in  the 
policy  of  the  government.  The  natural  result  followed.  The 
leaders  to  whom  no  regard  was  paid  continued  in  opposition. 
The  rank  and  file,  who  would  personally  have  gained  nothing 
by  a  parly  victory,  were  conciliated  into  quiescence. 

This  mingling  of  two  policies  was  conspicuous  both  in  the 
foreign  and  the  domestic  actions  of  the  reign.  In  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne  the  Whig  party  had  advocated  the  continuance 
of  war  with  a  view  to  the  complete  humiliation  of  the  king  of 
France,  whom  they  feared  as  the  protector  of  the  Pretender, 
and  in  whose  family  connexion  with  the  king  of  Spain  they  saw 
a  danger  for  England.  The  Tory  party,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  the  authors  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  held  that  France 
was  sufficiently  depressed.  A  fortunate  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances enabled  George's  ministers,  by  an  alliance  with  the 
regent  of  France,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  pursue  at  the  same  time 
the  Whig  policy  of  separating  France  from  Spain  and  from  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender,  and  the  Tory  policy  of  the  maintenance 
of  a  good  understanding  with  their  neighbour  across  the  Channel. 
The  same  eclecticism  was  discernible  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
home  government.  The  Whigs  were  conciliated  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Schism  Act  and  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act,  whilst 
the  Tories  were  conciliated  by  the  maintenance  of  the  Test  Act 
in  all  its  vigour.  The  satisfaction  of  the  masses  was  increased 
by  the  general  well-being  of  the  nation. 

Very  little  of  all  that  was  thus  accomplished  was  directly 
owing  to  George  I.  The  policy  of  the  reign  is  the  policy  of  bis 
ministers.  Stanhope  and  Townshend  from  1714  to  17 17  were 
mainly  occupied  with  the  defence  of  the  Hanoverian  settlement. 
After  the  dismissal  of  the  latter  in  1717,  Stanhope  in  conjunction 
with  Sunderland  took  up  a  more  decided  Whig  policy.  The 
Occasional  Conformity  Act  and  the  Schism  Act  were  repealed 
in  1719.  But  the  wish  of  the  liberal  Whigs  to  modify  if  not  to 
repeal  the  Test  Act  remained  unsatbfied.  In  the  following 
year  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  and  the  subsequent 
deaths  of  Stanhope  in  17 21  and  of  Sunderland  in  1722,  cleared 
the  way  for  the  accession  to  power  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to 
whom  and  not  to  the  king  was  due  the  conciliatory  policy  which 
quieted  Tory  opposition  by  abstaining  from  pushing  Whig 
principles  to  their  legitimate  consequences. 


Nevertheless  something  of  the  honour  due  to  Walpcde  must 
be  reckoned  to  the  king's  credit.  It  is  evident  that  at  hb  acces- 
sion his  decisions  were  by  no  means  unimportant.  The  royal 
authority  was  still  able  within  c^tain  limits  to  make  its  own 
terms.  This  support  was  so  necessary  to  the  Whigs  that  they 
made  no  resistance  when  he  threw  aside  their  leaders  on  his 
arrival  in  England.  When  by  his  personal  intervmtioik  he 
dismis!wi  Townshend  and  appointed  Sunderland,  he  had  iw 
such  social  and  parliamentary  combination  to  fear  as  that  which 
almost  mastered  his  great-grandson  in  his  struggle  for  power. 
If  such  a  combination  arose  before  the  end  of  his  reign  it  was 
owing  more  to  his  omitting  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  station  than 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  As  he  could  talk  no  English, 
and  his  ministers  could  talk  no  German,  he  absented  himsdf 
from  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet,  and  his  frequent  absences 
from  England  and  his  want  of  interest  in  English  pcrfitia 
strengthened  the  cabinet  in  its  tendency  to  assert  an  independent 
position.  Walpole  at  last  by  his  skill  in  the  management  of 
parliament  rose  as  a  subject  into  the  almost  royal  position  denoted 
by  the  name  of  prime  minister.  In  connexion  with  Walpole 
the  force  of  wealth  and  station  established  the  Whig  aristocracy 
in  a  point  of  vantage  from  which  it  was  afterwards  difficult 
to  dislodge  them.  Yet,  though  George  had  allowed  the  power 
which  had  been  exercised  by  William  and  Anne  to  slip  through 
his  hands,  it  was  understood  to  the  last  that  if  he  chose  to  exert 
himself  he  might  cease  to  be  a  mere  dpher  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  As  late  as  1 727  Bolingbroke  gained  ov^  one  of  the  king's 
mistresses,  the  duchess  of  Kendal;  and  though  her  support  of 
the  fallen  Jacobite  took  no  effect,  Walpole  was  not  without  fear 
that  her  reiterated  entreaties  would  lead  to  his  dismissal..  The 
king's  death  in  a  carriage  on  his  way  to  Hanover,  in  the  m'ght 
between  loth  and  nth  June  in  the  same  year,  put  an  end  to 
these  apprehensions. 

His  only  children  were  his  successor  George  II.  and  Sophia 

Dorothea  (1687-1757),  who  married  in  1706  Frederick  William, 

crown  prince  (afterwards  king)  of  Prussia.   She  was  the  mother 

of  Frederick  the  Great.  (S.  R.  G.) 

Sec  the  standard  English  histories.  A  recent  popular  workb 
L.  Melville's  The  First  George  in  Hanover  and  England  (1908). 

OEORGBII.  [George  Augustus]  (1683-1760),  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  only  son  of  George  I.,  was  born  in  1685. 
In  1705  he  married  Wilhelmina  Caroline  of  Anspach.  In  1706 
he  was  created  earl  of  Cambridge.  In  1708  he  fought  bravely 
at  Oudenarde.  At  his  father's  accession  to  the  English  throne 
he  was  thirty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  already  on  bad  terms 
with  his  father.  The  position  of  an  heir-apparent  is  in  no  case  an 
easy  one  to  fill  with  dignity,  and  the  ill-treatment  of  the  prince's 
mother  by  his  father  was  not  likely  to  strengthen  in  him  a 
reverence  for  paternal  authority.  It  was  most  unwillingly  that, 
on  his  first  journey  to  Hanover  in  17 16,  George>I..  appointed  the 
prinoe  of  WaJes  guardian  of  the  realm  during  his  absence.  In 
1 71 7  the  existing  ill-feeling  ripened  into  an  open  breach-  At 
the  baptism  of  one  of  his  children,  the  prince  selected  one  god- 
father whilst  the  king  persisted  in  selecting  another.  The  young 
man  spoke  angrily,  was  ordered  into  arrest,  and  was  subsequently 
commanded  to  leave  St  James's  and  to  be  excluded  from  aU 
court  ceremonies.  The  prince  took  up  his  residence  at  Leicester 
House,  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  support  the  cqpposition 
against  his  father's  ministers. 

When  therefore  George  I.  died  in  1 7  2  7,  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  Walpole  would  be  at  once  dismissed.  The  fiirst  direction 
of  the  new  king  yras  that  Sir  Spencer  Compton  would  draw  up 
the  speech  in  which  he  was  to  announce  to  the  privy  coundl  his 
accession.  Compton,  not  knowing  how  to  set  about  his  task, 
applied  to  Walpole  for  aid.  Queen  Caroline  took  advantage 
of  this  evidence  of  incapacity,  advocated  Walpole's  cause  with 
her  husband  and  procured  his  continuance  in  office.  This 
curious  scene  was  indicative  of  the  course  likely  to  be  taken  by 
the  new  sovereign.  His  own  mind  was  incapable  of  rising  above 
the  merest  details  of  business.  He  made  war  in  the  ^irit  of  a 
drill-sergeant,  and  he  economized  his  income  with  the  minute 
regularity  of  a  clerk,   A  blunder  of  a  master  of  the  ceremonies 
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in  manhalliiig  the  attendants  on  a  levee  put  him  out  of  temper. 
He  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  counting  his  money  piece  by 
piece,  and  he  never  forgot  a  date.  He  was  above  all  things 
methodical  and  regular.  "  He  seems/'  said  one  who  knew  him 
well,  "  to  think  his  having  done  a  thing  to-day  an  unanswerable 
reason  for  his  doing  it  to-morrow." 

Most  men  so  utterly  immersed  in  details  would  be  very 
impracticable  to  deal  with.  They  would  otntinately  refuse  to 
listen  to  a  wisdom  and  prudence  which  meant  nothing  in  their 
ears,  and  which  brought  home  to  them  a  sense  of  their  own 
Inferiority.  It  was  the  happy  peculiarity  of  Ceo^c  II.  that  he 
was  exempt  from  this  failing.  He  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive 
understanding  that  such  and  such  persons  were  either  wiser  or 
even  stronger  than  himself,  and  when  he  had  once  discovered  t  hat, 
he  gave  way  with  scarcely  a  struggle.  Thus  it  was  that,  though 
in  his  domestic  relations  he  was  as  loose  a  liver  as  his  father  had 
been,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  wise  but  unobtrusive 
counsels  of  his  wife  until  her  death  in  1737,  and  that  when  once 
he  had  recognized  Walpole's  superiority  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  guided  by  the  political  sagacity  of  the  great  minister.  It  is 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  such  a  temper  upon  the 
development  of  the  constitution.  The  apathy  of  the  nation  in 
all  but  the  most  exdting  political  questions,  fostered  by  the 
calculated  conservatism  of  Walpole,  had  thrown  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  great  landowners.  They  maintained  their  authority 
by  su|^>orting  a  minister  who  was  ready  to  make  use  of  corrup- 
tion, wherever  corruption  was  likely  to  be  useful,  and  who  could 
veil  over  the  baseness  of  the  means  which  he  employed  by  his 
talents  in  debate  and  in  finance.  To  shake  off  a  combination 
•o  strong  would  not  have  been  easy.  George  II.  submitted  to 
it  without  a  struggle. 

So  strong- indeed  had  the  Whig  aristocracy  grown  that  it 
began  to  lose  its  cohesion.  Walpole  was  determined  to  monopolize 
power,  and  he  dismissed  from  office  all  who  ventured  to  oppose 
him.  An  opposition  formidable  in  talents  was  gradually  formed. 
In  its  composite  ranks  were  to  be  found  Tories  and  discontented 
Whigs,  discarded  official  hacks  who  were  hungry  for  the  emolu- 
ments of  office,  and  youthful  purists  who  fancied  that  if  Walpole 
were  removed,  bribes  and  pensions  would  cease  to  be  attractive 
to  a  corrupt  generation.  Behind  them  was  Bolingbroke,  excluded 
from  parliament  but  suggesting  every  party  move.  In  1737  the 
opposition  acquired  the  support  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales, 
liie  young  man,  weak  and  headstrong,  rebelled  against  the 
strict  discipline  exacted  by  his  father.  His  marriage  in  1736 
to  Augusta  of  Saxony  brought  on  an  open  quarrel.  In  1737, 
just  as  the  princess  of  Wales  was  about  to  give  birth  to  her  first 
child,  she  was  hurried  away  by  her  husband  from  Hampton 
Court  to  St  James's  Palace  at  the  imminent  risk  of  her  life, 
simply  in  order  that  the  prince  might  show  hi^  spite  to  his  father 
who  had  provided  all  necessary  attendance  at  the  former  place. 
George  ordered  his  son  to  quit  St  James's,  and  to  absent  himself 
from  court.  Frederick  in  disgrace  gave  the  support  of  his  name, 
and  he  had  nothing  else  to  give,  to  the  opposition.  Later  in  the 
year  1737,  on  the  aoth  of  November,  Queen  Caroline  died.  In 
174a  Walpole,  weighed  down  by  the  unpopularity  both  of  his 
reluctance  to  engage  in  a  war  with  Spain  and  of  his  supposed 
remissness  in  conducting  the  operations  of  that  war,  was  driven 
from  office.  His  successors  formed  a  composite  ministry  in  which 
Walpole's  old  colleagues  and  Walpole's  old  opponents  were  alike 
to  be  found. 

The  years  which  followed  settled  conclusively,  at  least  for  this 
reign,  the  constitutional  question  of  the  power  of  appointing 
ministers.  The  war  between  Spain  and  England  had  broken 
out  in  1739.  In  1741  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
brought  on  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession.  The  position  of 
George  II.  as  a  Hanoverian  prince  drew  him  to  the  side  of  Maria 
Theresa  through  jealousy  of  the  rising  Prussian  monarchy. 
Jealousy  of  France  led  England  in  the  same  direction,  and  in 
1 74 1  a  subsidy  of  £300,000  was  voted  to  Maria  Theresa.  The 
king  himself  went  to  Germany  and  attempted  to  carry  on  the 
war  according  to  his  own  notions.  Those  notions  led  him  to 
tegaid  the  safety  of  Hanover  as  of  far  more  importance  than 


the  wishes  of  England.  Finding  that  a  French  array  was  about 
to  march  upon  his  German  states,  he  concluded  with  France  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  for  a  year  without  consulting  a  single  English 
minister.  In  England  the  news  was  received  with  feelings  of 
disgust.  The  expenditure  of  English  money  and  troops  was  to 
be  thrown  uselessly  away  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  Hanover 
was  in  the  slightest  danger.  In  174a  Walpole  was  no  longer  in 
office.  Lord  Wilmington,  the  nominal  head  of  the  ministry,  was 
a  mere  cipher.  The  ablest  and  most  energetic  of  his  colleagues. 
Lord  Carteret  (afterwards  Granville),  attached  himself  specially 
to  the  king,  and  sought  to  maintain  himself  in  power  by  his 
special  favour  and  by  brilliant  achievements  in  diplomacy. 

In  part  at  least  by  Carteret's  mediation  the  peace  of  Breslau 
was  signed,  by  which  Maria  Theresa  ceded  Silesia  to  Frederick 
(July  28,  1742).  Thus  relieved  on  her  northern  frontier,  she 
struck  out  vigorously  towards  the  west.  Bavaria  was  overrun 
by  her  troops.  In  the  beginning  of  1743  one  French  army  was 
driven  across  the  Rhine.  On  June  27th  another  French  army 
was  defeated  by  George  II.  in  person  at  Dettingen.  Victory 
brought  elation  to  Maria  Theresa.  Her  war  of  defence  was 
turned  into  a  war  of  vengeance.  Bavaria  was  to  be  annexed. 
The  French  frontier  was  to  be  driven  back.  George  U.  and 
Carteret  after  some  hesitation  placed  themselves  on  her  side. 
Of  the  public  (pinion  of  the  political  classes  in  England  they 
took  no  thought.  Hanoverian  troops  were  indeed  to  be  employed 
in  the  war,  but  they  were  to  be  taken  into  British  pay.  Collisions 
between  British  and  Hanoverian  officers  were  frequent.  A 
storm  arose  against  the  preference  shown  to  Hanoverian 
interests.  After  a  brief  struggle  Carteret,  having  become 
Lord  Granville  by  his  mother's  death,  was  driven  from  office 
in  November  1744. 

Henry  Pelham,  who  had  become  prime  minister  in  the  preceding 
year,  thus  saw  himself  established  in  power.  By  the  acceptance 
of  this  ministry,  the  king  acknowledged  that  Ike  function  of 
choosing  a  ministry  and  directing  a  policy  had  passed  from  his 
hands.  In  1745  indeed  he  recalled  Granville,  but  a  few  days 
were  sufficient  to  convince  him  of  the  futility  of  his  attempt,  and 
the  effort  to  exclude  Pitt  at  a  later  lime  proved  equally  fruitless. 

Important  as  were  the  events  of  the  remainder  of  the  reign, 
therefore,  they  can  hardly  be  grouped  round  the  name  of  George 
II.  The  resistance  to  the  invasion  of  the  Young  Pretender  in 
1745,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  the  great  war  ministry 
of  Pitt  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  did  not  receive  their  impulse  from 
him.  He  had  indeed  done  his  best  to  exclude  Pitt  from  office. 
He  disliked  him  on  account  of  his  opposition  in  former  years  to 
the  sacrifices  demanded  by  the  Hanoverian  connexion.  When 
in  1756  Pitt  became  secretary  of  state  in  the  Devonshire  adminis- 
tration, the  king  bore  the  yoke  with  difficulty.  Early  in  the  next 
year  he  complained  of  Pitt's  long  speeches  as  being  above  jiis 
comprehension,  and  on  April  5,  1757,  he  dismissed  him,  only 
to  take  him  back  shortly  after,  when  Pitt,  coalescing  with 
Newcastle,  became  master  of  the  situation.  Before  Pitt's  dis- 
missal George  II.  had  for  once  an  <^port unity  of  placing  himself 
on  the  popular  side,  though,  as  was  the  case  of  his  grandson  during 
the  American  war,  it  was  when  the  popular  side  happened  to  be 
in  the  wrong.  In  the  true  spirit  of  a  martinet,  he  wished  to  see 
Admiral  Byng  executed.  Pitt  urged  the  wish  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  have  him  pardoned.  "  Sir,  "  replied  the  king,"  you 
have  taught  me  to  look  for  the  sense  of  my  subjects  in  another 
place  than  in  the  House  of  Commons."  When  George  II.  died 
in  1760,  he  left  behind  him  a  settled  understanding  that  the 
monarchy  was  one  of  the  least  of  the  forces  by  which  the  policy 
of  the  country  was  directed.  To  this  end  he  had  contributed 
much  by  his  disregard  of  English  opinion  in  1743;  but  it  may 
fairly  be  added  that,  but  for  his  readiness  togive  way  to  irresistible 
adversaries,  the  'Struggle  might  have  been  far  more  bitter  and 
severe  than  it  was. 

Of  the  connexion  between  Hanover  and  England  in  this  reign 
two  memorials  remain  more  pleasant  to  contemplate  than  the 
records  of  parliamentary  and  ministerial  intrigues.  With  the 
support  of  George  II.,  amidst  the  derision  of  the  English  fashion- 
able world,  the  Hanoverian  Handel  produced  in  England  those 
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masterpieces  which  have  given  delight  to  millions,  whilst  the 

foundation  of  the  university  of  Gdtiingen  by  the  same  king 

opened  a  door  through  which  English  political  ideas  afterwards 

penetrated  into  Germany. 

George  II.  had  three  sons, — Frederick  Louis  (1707-1751); 

George  William  (1717-1718);  and  William  Augustus,  duke  of 

Cumberland  (1721-1765);  and  five  daughters,  Anne  (1709-1759), 

married  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  1734;  Amelia  Sophia 

Eleonora  (1711-1786);  Elizabeth  Caroline  (1713-1757);  Mary 

(1723-1772),  married  to  Frederick,  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 

1740;  Louisa  (i 724-1 751),  married  to  Frederick  V.,  king  of 

Denmark,   1743.  (S.  R.  G.) 

See  Lord  Hervey.  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Ce^ge  II.,  ed.  by  J.  W, 
Croker  (3  vds.,  London,  1884) ;  Horace  Walpolc.  Mem.  of  the  Reign 
of  George  II.,  with  notes  by  Lord  Holland  (3  vols.,  and  ed.,  1847). 

OEOROB  in.  [George  William  Frederick]  (1738-1820).  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  son  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales, 
and  grandson  of  George  II.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1 760,  was  born 
on  the  4tb  of  June  1 738.  After  his  father's  death  in  1 751  he  had 
been  educated  in  seclusion  from  the  fashionable  world  under 
the  care  of  his  mother  and  of  her  favourite  counsellor  the  carl 
of  Bute.  He  had  been  taught  to  revere  the  maxims  of  Boling- 
broke's  "  Patriot  King,"  and  to  believe  that  it  was  his  appointed 
task  in  life  to  break  the  power  of  the  Whig  houses  resting  upon 
extensive  property  and  the  influence  of  patronage  and  corruption. 
That  power  had  already  been  gravely  shaken.  The  Whigs 
from  their  incompetency  were  obliged  when  the  Seven  Years' 
War  broke  out  to  leave  its  management  in  the  hands  of  William 
Pitt.  The  nation  learned  to  applaud  the  great  war  minister 
who  succeeded  where  others  had  failed,  and  whose  immaculate 
purity  put  to  shame  the  ruck  of  barterers  of  votes  for  places  and 
pensions. 

In  some  sort  the  work  of  the  new  king  was  the  continuation 
of  the  work  oT  Pitt.  But  his  methods  were  very  different.  He 
did  not  appeal  to  any  widely  spread  feeling  or  prejudice;  nor 
did  he  disdain  the  use  of  the  arts  which  had  maintained  his 
opponents  in  power.  The  patronage  of  the  crown  was  to  be 
really  as  well  as  nominally  his  own;  and  he  calculated,  not 
without  reason,  that  men  would  feci  more  flattered  in  accepting 
a  place  from  a  king  than  from  a  minister.  The  new  Toryism  of 
which  he  was  the  founder  was  no  recurrence  to  the  Toryism  of 
the  days  of  Charles  II.  or  even  of  Anne.  The  question  of  the 
amount  of  toleration  to  be  accorded  to  Dissenters  had  been 
entirely  laid  aside.  The  point  at  issue  was  whether  the  crown 
should  be  replaced  in  the  position  which  George  I.  might  have 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  selecting  the  ministers 
and  influencing  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet.  For  this  struggle 
George  III.  possessed  no  inconsiderable  advantages.  With  an 
inflexible  tenacity  of  purpose,  he  was  always  ready  to  give  way 
when  resistance  was  really  hopeless.  As  the  first  English-born 
sovereign  of  his  house,  speaking  from  his  birth  the  language  of 
his  subjects,  he  found  a  way  to  the  hearts  of  many  who  never 
regarded  his  predecessors  as  other  than  foreign  intruders. 
The  contrast,  too,  between  the  pure  domestic  life  which  he  led 
with  his  wife  Charlotte,  whom  he  married  in  1761,  and  the 
habits  of  three  generations  of  his  house,  told  in  his  favour  with 
the  vast  majority  of  his  subjects.  Even  his  marriage  had  been 
a  sacrifice  to  duty.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  and  had  been  observed  to  ride  morning 
by  morning  along  the  Kensington  Road,  from  which  the  object 
of  his  affections  was  to  be  seen  from  the  lawn  of  Holland  House 
making  hay,  or  engaged  in  some  other  ostensible  employment. 
Before  the  year  was  over  Lady  Sarah  appeared  as  one  of  the 
queen's  bridesmaids,  and  she  was  herself  married  to  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury  in  1762. 

At  first  everything  seemed  easy  to  him.  Pitt  had  come  to 
be  regarded  by  his  own  colleagues  as  a  minister  who  would  pursue 
war  at  any  price,  and  in  getting  rid  of  Pitt  in  1 761  and  in  carrying 
on  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1762,  the 
king  was  able  to  gather  round  him  many  (>er5ons  who  would  not 
be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  any  permanent  change  in  the  system 
of  government.    With  the  signature  of  the  peace  his  real  diffi- 


culties began.  The  Whig  houses,  indeed,  were  divided  unoogit 
themselves  by  personal  rivalries.  But  they  were  none  of  them 
inclined  to  let  power  and  the  advantages  of  power  slip  from  their 
hands  without  a  struggle.  For  some  years  a  contest  of  influence 
was  carried  on  without  dignity^  and  without  any  worthy  aim. 
The  king  was  not  strong  enough  to  Impose  upon  parliament  a 
ministry  of  his  own  choice.  But  he  gathered  round  himself  a 
body  of  dependants  known  as  the  king's  friends,  who  were  secure 
of  his  favour,  and  who  voted  one  way  or  the  other  according 
to  his  wishe%^  Under  these  circumstances  no  ministry  could 
possibly  be  stable;  and  yet  every  ministry  was  strong  enough 
to  impose  some  conditions  on  the  king.  Lord  Bute,  the  king's 
first  choice,  resigned  from  a  sense  of  his  own  incompetency  in 
Z763.  George  Grenville  was  in  office  till  1765;  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  till  1766;  Pitt,  becoming  earl  of  Chatham,  till 
illness  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  conduct  of  affairs  in 
1767,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Grafton.  But  a 
struggle  of  interests  could  gain  no  real  strength  for  any  govern- 
ment, and  the  only  chance  the  king  had  of  effecting  a  permanent 
change  in  the  balance  of  power  lay  in  the  possibility  of  his 
associating  himself  with  some  phase  of  strong  national  feeling, 
as  Pitt  had  associated  himself  with  the  war  feeling  caused  by 
the  dissatisfaction  spread  by  the  weakness  and  ineptitude  of  his 
predecessors. 

Such  a  chance  was  offered  by  the  question  of  the  right  to  tax 
America.  The  notion  that  England  was  justified  in  throwing 
on  America  part  of  the  expenses  caused  in  the  late  war  was 
popular  in  the  country,  and  no  one  adopted  it  more  pertinaciotisly 
then  George  III.  At  the  bottom  the  position  which  he  assumed 
was  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  parliamentary  government 
as  the  encroachments  of  Charles  I.  had  been.  But  it  was  veiled  in 
the  eyes  of  Englishmen  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  power 
of  the  British  parliament  rather  than  to  the  power  of  the  British 
king.  In  fact  the  theory  of  parliamentary  government ,  like  most 
theories  after  their  truth  has  long  been  universally  acknowledged, 
had  become  a  superstition.  Parliaments  were  held  to  be  properly 
vested  with  authority,  not  because  they  adequately  represented 
the  national  will,  but  simply  because  they  were  parliaments. 
There  were  thousands  of  people  in  England  to  whom  it  never 
occurred  that  there  was  any  good  reason  why  a  British  parliament 
should  be  allowed  to  levy  a  duty  on  tea  in  the  London  docks 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  levy  a  duty  on  tea  at  the  wharves 
of  Boston.  Undoubtedly  George  III.  derived  great  strength 
from  his  honest  participation  in  this  mistake.  Contending  under 
parliamentary  forms,  he  did  not  wound  the  susceptibilities  of 
members  of  parliament,  and  when  at  last  in  1770  he  appointed 
Lord  North — a  minister  of  his  own  selection — prime  minister, 
the  object  of  his  ambition  was  achieved  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
large  body  of  politicians  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
servile  band  of  the  king's  fri^ds. 

As  long  as  the  struggle  with  America  was  carried  on  with  any 
hope  of  success  they  gained  that  kind  of  support  which  is  alwa}'s 
forthcoming  to  a  government  which  shares  in  the  errors  and 
prejudices  of  its  subjects.  The  expulsion  of  Wilkes  from  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1 769,  and  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  accept 
him  as  a  member  after  his  re-election,  raised  a  grave  constitutional 
question  in  which  the  king  was  wholly  in  the  wrong;  and  Wilkes 
was  popular  in  London  and  Middlesex.  But  hb  case  roused 
no  national  indignation,  and  when  in  1774  those  sharp  measures 
were  taken  with  Boston  which  led  to  the  commencement  of  the 
American  rebellion  in  1775,  the  opposition  to  the  course  taken 
by  the  king  made  little  way  either  in  parliament  or  in  the  country. 
Burke  might  point  out  the  folly  and  inexpedience  of  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  government.  Chatham  might  point  out  that  the  true 
spirit  of  English  government  was  to  be  representative,  and  that 
t hat  spirit  was  being  violated  at  home  and  abroad.  George  IIL, 
who  thought  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Americans  was  to  obey 
himself,  had  on  his  side  the  mass  of  unreflecting  En^Ushmen  who 
thought  that  the  first  duty  of  all  colonists  was  to  be  useful  and 
submissive  to  the  mother-country.  The  natural  dislike  of  every 
country  engaged  in  war  to  see  itself  defeated  was  on  his  side« 
and  when  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga  arrived 
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iif  1777,  subsoriptioiiB  of  money  to  raiae  new  regiments  poured 
fiedyin. 

In  March  1778  the  French  ambassador  in  London  announced 
that  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  had  been  concluded 
between  France  and  the  new  United  States  of  America.  Lord 
North  was  anxious  to  resign  power  into  stronger  hands,  and 
begged  the  king  to  receive  Chatham  as  his  prime  minister. 
Thelung  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
"  that  perfidious  man  "  unless  he  would  humble  himself  to  enter 
the  ministry  as  North's  subordinate.  Chatham  naturally  refused 
to  do  anytUng  of  the  kind,  and  his  death  in  the  course  of  the  year 
relieved  the  king  of  the  danger  of  being  again  overruled  by  too 
overbearing  a  minister.  England  was  now  at  war  with  France, 
and  in  1779  she  was  also  at  war  with  Spain. 

George  III.  was  still  able  to  control  the  disposition  of  office. 
He  could  not  control  the  course  of  events.  His  very  ministers 
gave  up  the  struggle  as  hopeless  long  before  he  would  acknowledge 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  Before  the  end  of  1779,  two  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  cabinet,  Lords  Gower  and  Weymouth, 
resignoi  rather  than  bear  the  responsibility  of  so  ruinous  an 
enterprise  as  the  attempt  to  overpower  America  and  France 
together.  Lord  North  retained  office,  but  he  acknowledged  to 
the  king  that  bis  own  opinion  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  his  late  colleagues. 

The  year  1780  saw  an  agitation  rising  in  the  country  for 
economical  reform,  an  agitation  very  closely  though  indirectly 
connected  with  the  war  policy  of  the  king.  The  public  meetings 
held  in  the  country  on  this  subject  have  no  unimportant  place 
in  the  development  of  the  constitution.  Since  Ihe  presentation 
of  the  Kentidi  petition  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  there  had 
been  from  time  to  time  upheavings  of  popular  feeling  against 
the  doings  of  the  l^islature,  which  kept  up  the  tradition  that 
parliament  existed  in  order  to  represent  the  nation.  But  these 
upheavings  had  all  been  so  associated  with  ignorance  and  violence 
as  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  men  of  sense  to  look  with  dis* 
pleasure  upon  the  existing  emancipation  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  poptdar  control.  The  Sacheverell  riots,  the  violent  attacks 
upon  the  Excise  Bill,  the  no  less  violent  advocacy  of  the  Spanish 
War,  the  declamations  of  the  supporters  of  Wilkes  at  a  more 
recent  time,  and  even  in  this  very  year  the  Gordon  riots,  were 
not  likely  to  make  thoughtful  men  anxious  to  place  real  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  classes  from  whom  such  exhibitions  of  folly 
proceeded.  But  the  movement  for  economical  reform  was  of 
a  very  different  kind.  It  was  carried  on  soberly  in  manner,  and 
with  a  definite  practical  object.  It  asked  for  no  more  than  the 
king  ought  to  have  been  wiUing  to  concede.  It  attacked  useless 
expenditure  upon  sinecures  and  unnecessary  offices  in  the 
household,  the  only  use  of  which  was  to  spread  abroad  corruption 
amongst  the  upper  classes.  George  III.  could  not  bear  to  be 
interfered  with  at  dl,  or  to  surrender  any  element  of  power 
which  had  served  him  in  his  long  struggle  with  the  Whigs.  He 
held  out  for  more  than  another  year.  The  news  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Yorktown  reached  London  on  the  ssth  of  November 
1781.    On  the  30th  of  March  1782  Lord  North  resigned. 

George  HI.  accepted  the  consequences  of  defeat.  He  called 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham  to  office  at  the  head  of  a  ministry 
composed  of  pure  Whigs  and  of  the  disciples  of  the  late  earl  of 
Chatham,  and  he  authorized  the  new  ministry  to  open  negotia* 
tions  for  peace.  Their  hands  were  greatly  strengthened  by 
Rodney's  victory  over  the  French  fleet,  and  the  failure  of  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  attack  upon  Gibraltar;  and 
before  the  end  of  1782  a  provisional  treaty  was  signed  with 
America,  preliminaries  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain  being 
signed  early  in  the  following  year.  On  the  3rd  of  September  x  783 
the  definitive  treaties  with  the  three  countries  were  simultane- 
ously concluded.  "  Sir,"  said  the  king  to  John  Adams,  the  first 
minister  of  the  United  States  of  America  accredited  to  him, 
"  I  wish  you  to  believe,  and  that  it  may  be  understood  in  America, 
that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  late  contest  but  what  I  thought 
myself  indispensably  bound  to  do  by  the  duty  which  I  owed  to 
my  people.  I  wiU  be  very  frank  with  you.  I  was  the  last  to 
consent  to  the  separation:  but  the  separation  having  been  made 


and-  having  become  inevitable,  I  have  always  said,  as  I  say  now, 
that  I  would  be  the  first  to  meet  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  power." 

Long  before  the  signature  of  the  treaties  Rockingham  died 
Quly  I,  1782).  The  king  chose  Lord  Shelbume,  the  head  of 
the  Chatham  section  of  the  government,  to  be  prime  minister. 
Fox  and  the  followers  of  Rockingham  refused  to  serve  except 
under  the  duke  of  Portland,  a  minister  of  their  own  selection, 
and  resigned  office.  The  old  constitutional  struggle  of  the  reign 
was  now  to  be  fought  out  once  more.  Fox,  too  weak  to  obtain 
a  majority  alone,  coalesced  with  Lord  North,  and  defeated 
Shelburne  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  37th  of  February 
X 783.  On  the  and  of  April  the  coalition  took  office,  with  Portland 
as  nominal  prime  minister,  and  Fox  and  North  the  secretaries 
of  state  as  its  real  heads. 

This  attempt  to  impose  upon  him  a  ministry  which  he  disliked 
made  the  king  very  angry.  But  the  new  cabinet  had  a  large 
nuijority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  only  chance  of 
resisting  it  lay  in  an  appeal  to  the  country  against  the  House  of 
Commons.  Such  an  appeal  was  not  likely  to  be  reqx^ded  to 
unless  the  ministers  discredited  themselves  with  the  nation. 
Goerge  IIL  therefore  waited  his  time.  Though  a  coalition 
between  men  bitterly  opposed  to  one  another  in  all  political 
principles  and  drawn  together  by  nothing  but  love  of  office  was 
in  itself  discreditable,  it  needed  some  noore  positive  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  to  arouse  the  constituencies,  which  were  by  no 
means  so  ready  to  interfere  in  political  disputes  at  that  time  as 
they  are  now.  Such  dissatisfaction  was  given  by  the  India  Bill, 
drawn  up  by  Burke.  As  soon  as  it  had  passed  through  the  Com- 
mons the  king  hastened  to  procure  its  rejection  in  th^  House  of 
Lords  by  his  personal  intervention  with  the  peers.  He  authorized 
Lord  Temple  to  declare  in  his  luime  that  he  would  count  any 
peer  who  voted  for  the  bill  as  his  enemy.  On  the  X7th  of 
December  1 783  the  bill  was  thrown  out  The  next  day  ministers 
were  (Usmissed.  William  Pitt  became  prime  minister.  After 
some  weeks'  struggle  with  a  constantly  decreasing  majority  in 
the  Commons,  the  king  dissolved  pariiament  on  the  asth  of 
March  1784.  The  country  rallied  round  the  crown  and  the 
young  minister,  and  Pitt  was  firmly  established  in  office. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt^  that  Pitt  not  only  took 
advantage  of  the  king's  intervention  in  the  Lords,  but  was 
cognizant  of  the  intrigue  before  it  was  actually  carried  out.  It 
was  upon  him,  too,  that  the  weight  of  reconciling  the  country 
to  an  administration  formed  under  such  circumstances  lay. 
The  general  result,  so  far  as  George  HI.  was  concerned,  was 
that  to  all  outward  ai^>earance  he  had  won  the  great  battie  of 
his  life.  It  was  he  who  was  to  appoint  the  prime  minister,  not 
any  clique  resting  on  a  parliamentuy  support.  But  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  victory  was  won  were  such  as  to  place 
the  constitution  in  a  position  very  different  from  that  in  which 
it  would  have  been  if  the  victory  had  been  gained  earlier  in  the 
reign.  Intrigue  there  was  indeed  in  1783  and  1784  as  there  had 
been  twenty  years  before.  Parliamentary  support  was  con- 
ciliated by  Pitt  by  the  grant  of  royal  favours  as  it  had  been  in 
the  days  of  Bute.  The  actual  blow  was  struck  by  a  most  question- 
able message  to  individual  peers.  But  the  main  result  of  the 
whole  political  situation  was  that  George  HI.  had  gone  a  long 
way  towards  disentan^ing  the  reality  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment  from  its  accidents.  His  ministry  finally  stood  because 
it  had  appealed  to  the  constituencies  against  their  representatives. 
Since  then  it  has  properly  become  a  constitutional  axiom  that 
no  such  appeal  should  be  made  by  the  crown  itself.  But  it 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  any  one  but  the  king 
was  at  that  time  capable  of  making  the  appnl.  Lord  Shelbume, 
the  leader  of  the  ministry  expelled  by  the  coalition,  was  unpopular 
in  the  country,  and  the  younger  Pitt  had  not  had  time  to  make 
his  great  abilities  known  beyond  a  limited  circle.  The  real 
question  for  the  constitutional  historian  to  settle  is  not  whether 
under  ordinary  circumstances  a  king  is  the  proper  person  to 
place  himself  really  as  well  as  nominally  at  the  head  of  the 
govenmient;  but  whether  under  the  special  drcumstancca 
<  See  Lord  Fitzmaurice**  Life  cf  Skdburne,  m.  393- 
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which  existed  in  1783  it  was  not  better  that  the  king  should 
call  upon  the  people  to  support  him,  than  that  government 
should  be  left  in  Uie  hands  o(  men  who  rested  their  power  on 
close  boroughs  and  the  dispensation  of  patronage,  without 
looking  beyond  the  walls  of  the  House  of  G>mmons  for  support. 

That  the  king  gained  credit  far  beyond  his  own  deserts  by  the 
glories  of  Pitt's  ministry  is  beyond  a  doubL  Nor  can  there  be 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  hi^  own  example  of  domestic  propriety 
did  much  to  strengthen  the  position  of  his  minister.  It  is  true 
that  that  life  was  insufferably  dulL  No  ^eama  of  literary  oY 
artistic  taste  lightened  it  up.  The  dependants  of  the  court 
became  inured  to  dull  routine  unchequered  by  loving  sympathy. 
The  sons  of  the  household  were  driven  by  the  sheer  weariness  of 
such  an  existence  into  the  coarsest  profligacy.  But  all  this  was 
not  visible  from  a  distance.  The  tide  of  moral  and  religious 
improvement  which  had  set  in  in  Engbind  since  the  days  of 
Wesley  brought  popularity  to  a  king  who  was  faithful  to  his 
wife,  in  the  same  way  that  the  tide  of  manufacturing  industry 
and  scientific  progress  brought  popularity  to  the  minister  who 
in  some  measure  translated  into  practice  the  principles  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  subjects  of  importance  beyond  the 
circle  of  politics  in  which  George  III.  showed  a  lively  interest. 
The  voyages  of  •discovery  which  made  known  so  large  a  part  of 
the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  received  from  him 
a  warm  support.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
its  finances  were  strengthened  by  liberal  grants  from  the  privy 
purse.  His  favourite  pursuit,  however,  was  farming.  When 
Arthur  Young  was  issuing  his  Annals  of  Agricidture,  he  was 
supplied  with  information  by  the  king,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Mr  Ralph  Robinson,  relating  to  a  farm  at  Petersham. 

The  life  of  the  king  was  suddenly  clouded  over.  Early  in  his 
reign,  in  1765,  he  had  been  out  of  health,  and-r-though  the  fact 
was  studiou^y  concealed  at  the  timer— symptoms  of  mental 
aberration  were  even  then  to  be  perceived.  In  October  1788  he 
was  again  out  of  health,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
month  his  insanity  was  beyond  a  doubt.  Whilst  Pitt  and  Fox 
were  contending  in  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  terms  on 
which  the  regency  should  be  committed  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
the  king  was  a  helpless  victim  to  the  ignorance  of  physicians  and 
the  brutalities  of  his  servants.  At  last  Dr  Willis,  who  had  made 
himself  a  name  by  prescribing  gentleness  instead  of  rigour  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  was  called  in.  Under  his  more 
humane  management  the  king  rapidly  recovered.  Before  the 
end  of  Febriiary  1789  he  was  able  to  write  to  Pitt  thanking  him 
for  his  warm  support  of  his  interests  during  his  illness.  On  the 
33rd  of  April  he  went  in  person  to  St  Paul's  to  return  thanks 
for  his  recovery. 

The  popular  enthusiasm  which  burst  forth  around  St  Paul's 
was  but  a  foretaste  of  a  popularity  far  more  universaL  The 
French  Revolution  frightened  the  great  Whig  Lindowners  till 
they  made  their  peace  with  the  king.  Tliose  who  thought  that 
the  true  basis  of  government  was  aristocratical  were  now  of  one 
mind  with  those  who  thought  that  the  true  basis  of  government 
was  monarchical;  and  these  two  classes  were  joined  by  a  far 
larger  multitude  which  had  no  political  ideas  whatever,  but  which 
had  a  moral  horror  of  the  guillotine.  As  Elizabeth  bad  once 
been  the  symbol  of  resbtance  to  Spain,  George  was  now  the 
symbol  of  resistance  to  France.  He  was  not,  however,  more 
than  the  symbol.  He  allowed  Pitt  to  levy  taxes  and  incur  debt, 
to  launch  armies  to  defeat,  and  to  prosecute  the  English  imitators 
of  French  revolutionary  courses.  At  last,  however,  after  the 
Union  with  Ireland  was  accompUshed,  he  learned  that  Pitt  was 
planning  a  scheme  to  relieve  the  Catholics  from  the  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured.  The  plan  was  revealed  to  him  by 
the  chancellor,  Lord  Loughborough,  a  selfish  and  intriguing 
politician  who  had  served  all  parties  in  turn,  and  who  sought  to 
forward  his  own  interests  by  falling  in  with  the  king's  prejudices. 
George  III.  at  once  took  up  the  position  from  which  he  never 
swerved.  He  declared  that  to  grant  concessions  to  the  Catholics 
involved  a  breach  of  his  coronation  oath.  No  one  has  ever 
doubted  that  the  king  was  absolutely  convinced  of  the  serious 


nature  of  the  objectioiL  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  tharbe 
had  the  English  people  behind  him.  Both  in  his  peace  ministry 
and  In  his  war  ministry  Pitt  had  taken  his  stand  oa  royal  favour 
and  on  popular  support.  Both,  failed,  him  alike  now,  and  be 
resigned  office  at  once.  The-  shock  to  the.  king's  mind  was  so 
great  that  it  brought  on  a  fresh  attack  of  insanity.  This  time, 
however,  the  recovery  was  rapid.  On  the  X4th  of  Ifarch  x8oi 
Pitt's  resignation  was  formally  accepted,  and  the  late  speaker, 
Mr  Addington,  was  installed  in  office  as  prime  minister. 

The  king  was  well  pleased  with  the  change.  He  was  never 
capable  of  appredatiqg  high  merit  in  any  one;  and  be  was 
unable  to  perceive  that  the  question  00  which  Pitt  had  resigned 
was  more  than  an  improper  question,  with  which  he  ought  never 
to  have  meddled.  "  Tell  him,"  he  said,  in  directing  his  physkian 
to  inform  Pitt  of  his  restoration  to  health, "  I  am  now  quite  well, 
quite  recovered  from  my  illness;  but  what  has  he  not  to  answer 
for,  who  baa  been  the  cause  of  my  having  been  ill  at  all?  '* 
Addington  was  a  minister  after  his  own  mind..  Thoroos^y 
honest  and  req>ectable,  with  about  the  same  share  of  abilities 
as  was  possessed  by  the  king  himself,  he  was  certainly  not  likely 
to  startle  the  worid  by  any  flights  <tf  genius.  Butfor«ieclrcum> 
stance  Addington's  ministry  would  have  lasted  kmg.  So  strong 
was  the  reaction  against  the  Revolution  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
was  almost  as  suspicious  d  genius  as  the  king  himself.  Not  only 
was  there  no  outcry  for  le^slative  reforms,  but  the  very  idea  ai 
reform  was  unpopular.  The  country  gentlemen  were  predominant 
in  parliament,  and  the  country  gentlemen  as  a  body  looked  upon 
Addington  with  respect  and  affection.  Such  a  minister  was  there- 
fore  admirablysnitedtopresideover  affairs  athome  in  theezisting 
state  of  opinion.  But  those  who  were  content  with  inarfy^t^  at 
home  would  not  be  content  with  inaction  abroad.  In  time  of 
peace  Addington  would  have  been  popular  for  a  seaaon.  In 
time  of  war  even  his  warmest  admirers  could  not  say  that  he 
was  the  man  to  direct  armies  in  the  most  terrible  stnig^c  which 
had  ever  been  conducted  by  an  En^ish  goveniment. 

For  the  moment  this  difficulty  was  not  felt.  On  the  ist  of 
October  x8ox,  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  between 
England  and  France,  to  be  converted  into  the  dcfim'tive  peace 
of  Amiens  on  the  a7th  of  March  xSoa.  The  ruler  of  France  was 
now  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  few  povons  i&  Eng^d  believed 
that  he  had  any  real  purpose  of  bringing  his  aggressive  violence 
to  an  end.  "  Do  you  know  what  I  call  this  peace?"  said  the 
king;  "  an  experimental  peace,  for  it  is  ikothing  ebe.  But  it 
was  unavoidable." 

The  king  was  righL  On  the  x8th  of  May  1803  the  dedaratioa 
of  war  was  laid  before  parliament.  The  war  was  accepted  by 
all  classes  as  inevitable,  and  the  French  preparations  for  an 
invasion  of  England  roused  the  whole  nation  to  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm  only  equalled  by  that  felt  when  the  Armada 
threatened  its  shores.  On  the  a6th  of  October  the  king  reviewed 
the  London  volunteers  in  Hyde  Park.  He  found  lumself  the 
centre  of  a  great  national  movement  with  which  be  beartfly 
sympathized,  and  which  heartily  sympathised  with  him. 

On  the  xath  of  February  x8ot4  the  king's  mind  was  again 
affected.  When  he  recovered,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  ministerial  crisis.  Public  feeling  allowed  but  one  opinion 
to  prevail  in  the  country— that  Pitt,  not  Addington,  was  the 
proper  man  to  condua  the  admim'stration  in  time  of  war.  Htt 
was  anxious  to  form  an  administration  on  a  broad  basis,  indading 
Fox  and  all  prominent  leaders  of  both  parties.  The  king  would 
not  hear  of  the  admission  of  Fox.  His  dislike  of  him  was  perscuial 
as  well  as  political,  as  he  knew  that  Fox  had  had  a  great  share 
in  drawing  the  prince  of  Wales  into  a.  life  of  profli^icy.  Pitt 
accepted  the  king's  terms,  and  formed  an  administxation  in 
which  he  was  the  only  man  of  real  ability.  Eminent  men,  such 
as  Lord  GrenviUe,  refused  to  join  a  ministxy  from  which  the  king 
had  excluded  a  great  statesman  on  purely  personal  grounds. 

The  whole  question  was  reopened  on  Pitt's  death  on  the  a3rd  of 
January  1806.  This  time  the  king  gave  way.  The  xninistry  of 
All  the  Talents,  as  it  was  called,  indudml  Fox  amongst  iu 
members.  At  first  the  king  was  observed  to  appear  dqnessed 
at  the  necessity  of  surrender.    But  Fox's  charm  of  manner  soon 
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gained  upon  him.  '*  Mr  Fox/'  said  the  king,  *'  I  little  thought 
that  you  and  I  should  ever  meet  again  in  this  place;  but  I  have 
no  desire  to  look  back  upon  old  grievances,  and  you  may  rest 
assured  I  never  shall  remind  you  of  them."  On  the  xjth  of 
September  Fox  died,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  king  and  the 
ministry  were  openly  in  collision.  The  ministiy  proposed  a 
measure  enabling  all  subjects 'of  the  crown  to  serve  in  the  army 
and  navy  in  spite  of  religious  disqualifications.  The  king  object^ 
even  to  so  slight  a  modification  of  the  laws  against  the  Catholics 
and  Dissenters,  and  the  ministers  consented  to  drop  the  bilL 
The  king  asked  more  than  this.  He  demanded  a  written  and 
positive  engagement  that  this  ministry  would  never,  imder  any 
circumstance^  propose  to  him  "  any  measure  of  concession  to 
the  Catholics,  or  even  connected  with  the  question."  The 
ministers  very  properly  refused  to  bind  themselves  for  the  future. 
They  were  consequently  turned  out  of  office,  and  a  new  ministry 
was  formed  with  the  dt^e  of  Portland  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  Mr  Perceval  as  its  real  leader.  The  q)irit  of  the  new  ministry 
was  distinct  hostility  to  the  Catholic  daims.  On  the  ayth  of  April 
z8o7  a  dissolution  of  parliament  was  announced,  and  a  majority 
bk  favour  of  the  king's  ministry  was  returned  in  the  elections 
which  speedily  foUonrad. 

The  elections  of  1807,  like  the  elections  of  1784,  gave  the 
king  the  mastery  of  the  situation.  In  other  respects  they  were 
the  counterpart  of  one  another.  In  1784  the  country  declared, 
though  perhaps  without  any  clear  conception  of  what  it  was 
doing,  for  a  wise  and  progressive  policy.  In  1807  it  declared 
for  an  unwise  and  retrogressive  policy,  with  a  very  dear  under- 
standing of  what  it  meant.  It  is  in  his  reliance  upon  the  prejudices 
and  ignorance  of  the  country  that  the  constitutional  significance 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  appears.  Every  strong  government 
derives  its  power  from  its  representative  character.  At  a  time 
when  the  House  of  Commons  was  less  really  representative  than 
at  any  other,  a  king  was  on  the  throne  who  represented  the 
country  in  its  good  and  bad  qualities  alike,  in  its  hatred  of 
revoIuUonary  violence,  its  moral  sturdiness,  its  contempt  of 
foreigners,  and  its  defiance  of  all  ideas  which  were  in  any  way 
strange.  Therefore  it  was  that  his  success  was  not  permanently 
injurious  to  the  working  of  the  constitution  as  the  success  of 
Charles  I.  would  have  been.  If  he  were  followed  by  a  king 
less  En^h  than  himself,  the  strength'  of  representative 
power  would  pass  into  other  hands  than  those  which  hdd 
the  sceptre. 

The  overthrow  of  the  ministry  of  All  the  Talents  was  the  last 
political  act  of  constitutional  importance  in  which  George  III. 
look  part.  Hie  substitution  of  Perceval  for  Portland  as  the 
nomixial  head  of  the  ministry  in  1809  was  not  an  event  of  any 
real  significance,  and  in  x8x  x  the  reign  practically  came  to  an  end. 
The  king's  reason  finally  broke  down  after  Uie  death  of  the 
princess  Amelia,  his  favourite  child;  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
(see  George  IV.)  became  prince  regent.  The  remaining  nine 
years  of  George  III.'s  life  were  passed  in  insanity  and  blindness, 
and  he  died  on  the  39th  of  Januaxy  1830. 

His  wife,  Charbtte  Sophia  (1744-18x8),  was  a  daughter  of 
Charles  Louis  of  Mecklenburg-Strelits  (d.  x8i6),  and  was  married 
to  the  king  in  London  on  the  8th  of  September  X76X.  After  a 
peaceful  and  happy  married  life  the  queen  died  at  Kew  on  the 
X7th  of  November  x8i8. 

George  III.  had  nine  sons.  After  his  successor  came  Frederick, 
diike  of  York  and  Albany  (x 763-1837);  William  Henry,  duke 
of  Clarence,  afterwards  King  William  IV.  (1765-X837);  Edward 
Augustus,  duke  of  Kent  (1767-1835),  father  of  Queen  Victoria; 
Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  afterwards  king  of 
Hanover  (177X-X851);  Augustus  Frederick,  duke  of  Sussex 
(X773-X843);  Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of  Cambridge  (1774- 
1850);  OcUvius  (r779-x783);  Alfred  (1780-X783).  He  had 
also  six  daughtersr— Charlotte  Augusta  (1766-1838),  married  in 
X797  to  Frederick,  afterwards  king  of  WUrttembeig;  Augusta 
Serbia  (X768-X840);  Elisabeth  (1770-X840),  married  Frederick, 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Homburg,  x8xS;  Mary  (X776-X8S7),  married 
to  William  Frederick,  duke  of  Gloucester,  18x6;  Sophia  (1777- 
1848);  Amelia  (1783-18x0).  (S.  R.  G.) 


The  numerous  contemponu^  memoirs  and  diaries  are  full  of  the 
best  material  for  a  picture  01  George  III.'s  reign,  apart  from  the 
standard  histories.  Thackeray's  Fow  Ceorgts  must  not  be  trusted 
so  far  as  historical  judgment  u  concerned;  Jesse's  Memoirs  of  tkg 
L4fe  and  Reign  ofCeortelll.  (snd  ed.,  1867)  u  chiefly  concerned  with 

Snonalities.    See  also   Beckles  Willson,  Georgt  II J, ,  as  Man, 
onareh  and  Statesman  (1907). 

OEOROB  IV.  [George  Augustus  Frederick]  (1763-1830),  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  eldest  son  of  George  HI.,  was  bom 
at  St  James's  PaUice,  London,  on  the  xsth  of  August  1763.  He 
was  naturally  gifted,  was  well  taught  in  the  cUssics,  learnt  to 
speak  French,  Italian  and  German  fluently,  and  had  considerable 
taste  for  mUsic  and  the  arts;  and  in  person  he  was  remarkably 
handsome.  His  tutor.  Bishop  Richard  Hurd,  said  of  him  when 
fifteen  yean  old  that  he  would  be  "  dther  the  most  polished 
gentleman  or  the  most  accomplished  blackguard  in  Europe — 
possibly  both  ";  and  the  latter  prediction  was  only  too  fully 
justified.  Reaction  from  the  strict  and  parsimonious  style  of 
his  parents'  domestic  life,  which  was  quite  out  of  touch  with  the 
gaiety  and  extravagance  of  London  "  society,"  had  its  natural 
effect  in  plunging  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  flattered  and 
courted  as  he  was,  into  a  whirl  of  pleasure-seeking.  At  the  outset 
his  disposition  was  brilliant  and  generous,  but  it  was  enentially 
imstable,  and  he  started  even  before  he  came  of  age  on  a  career  of 
dissipation  which  in  later  years  became  whoUy  profligate.  He 
had  an  early  amour  with  the  actress  Mary  ("  Perdita  ")  Robinson, 
and  in  the  choice  of  his  friends  he  opposed  and  annoyed  the  king, 
with  whom  he  soon  became  (and  always  remained)  on  the  worst 
of  terms,  by  associating  himself  with  Fox  and  Sheridan  and  the 
Whig  party.  When  in  1783  he  came  of  age,  a  compromise 
between  the  coalition  ministry  and  the  king  secured  him  an 
income  of  £50,000  from  the  Civil  List,  and  £60,000  was  voted 
by  parliament  to  pay  his  debts  and  start  his  separate  establish- 
ment at  Carlton  House.  There,  under  the  auq>ices  of  C.  J.  Fox 
and  Georgiana,  duchess  of  Devonshire,  he  posed  as  a  patron  of 
Whig  politics  and  a  leader  in  all  the  licence  and  luxury  -of  gay 
sodety— the  "  First  gentleman  in  Europe,"  as  his  flatteren 
described  him  as  yean  went  on.  And  at  this  early  age  he  fell 
seriously  in  love  with  the  famous  Mn  Fitzherbert. 

His  long  connexion  with  this  lady  may  most  conveniently 
be  summarized  here.  It  was  indeed  for  some  time  the  one  re- 
deeming and  restraining  factor  in  his  life,  thou|^  her  devotion 
and  self-sacrificing  conduct  were  in  marked  contrast  with  his 
unscrupulousness  and  selfishness.  Mary  Aime  (or  as  she  always 
called  herself,  Maria)  Fitzherbert  (t756-x837)  was  the  daughter 
of  Walter  Smythe,  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Smythe,  Bart., 
of  Acton  BumeU  Park,  Shropshire,  and  came  of  an  old  Roman 
Catholic  family.  Educated  at  a  French  convent,  she  married 
fint  in  X77S  Edward  Weld,  who  died  within  the  year,  and 
secondly  in  X778  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  who  died  in  x78x,  leaving 
his  widow  with  a  comforuble  fortune.  A  couple  of  yean  later 
she  became  a  prominent  figure  in  London  sodety,  and  her  beauty 
and  charm  at  once  attracted  the  young  prince,  who  wooed  her 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  violent  passion.  She  herself  was  distracted 
between  her  desire  to  return  his  love,  her  refusal  to  contemplate 
becoming  his  mistress,  and  her  knowledge  that  state  reasons 
made  a  regular  marriage  impossible.  The  Act  of  Settlement 
(1689)  entailed  his  forfdture  of  the  succession  if  he  married  a 
Roman  Catholic,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act  of  1773  made  any  marriage  illegal  without  the  king's  consent, 
which  was  out  of  the  question.  But  after  trying  for  a  while 
to  escape  his  attentions,  her  scruples  were  overcome.  In  Mn 
Fitzherbert's  eyes  the  state  law  was,  after  all,  not  everything. 
To  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  equally  to  any  member  of  the  Christian 
church,  a  formal  marriage  ceremony  would  be  ecclesiastically 
and  sacramentally  binding;  and  after  a  period  of  passionate 
importunacy  on  his  part  they  were  secretly  xxiarried  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Burt,  a  dergyman  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  on  the  xsth 
of  December  1785.*  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  Mn  Fitzherbert's 
belief,  supported  by  ecdesiastical  considerations,  in  her  correct 

*For  a  discusnon  of  the  ecclesiastical  validity  of  the  marrian 
see  W.  H.  Wilkins.  Mrs  FitMkerbert  and  George  IV.  (1905).  chs.  vL 
and  vu. 
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and  binding,  though  admittedly  illegal,  relationship  to  the  prince 
as  his  canonical  wife;  and  though  that  relationship  was  not,  and 
for  political  reasons  could  not  be,  publicly  admitted,  it  waS  in 
fact  treated  by  their  intimates  on  the  footing  of  a  morganatic 
marriage.  The  position  nevertheless  was  inevitably  a  false  one; 
Mrs  Fitzherbert  had  promised  not  to  publish  the  evidence  of  the 
marriage  (which,  according  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement  might  have  barred  succession  to  the  crown),  and 
the  rumours  which  soon  got  about  led  the  prince  to  allow  it  to  be 
disavowed  by  his  political  friends.  He  lived  in  the  most  extra- 
vagant way,  became  heavily  involved  in  debt,  and  as  the  king 
would  not  assist  him,  shut  up  Carlton  House,  and  went  to  live 
with  Mrs  Fitzherbert  at  Brighton.  In  1787  a  proposal  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Alderman  Newnham 
for  a  grant  in  relief  of  his  embarrassments.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Fox  publicly  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  on  the  prince's  own  authority,  in  answer  to  allusions  to  the 
marriage,  that  the  story  was  a  malicious  falsehood.  A  little 
later  Sheridan,  in  deference  to  Mrs  Fitzherbert 's  pressure  and 
to  the  prince's  own  compunction,  made  a  speedi  gxiardedly 
modifying  Fox's  statement;  but  though  in  private  the  denial  was 
understood,  it  effected  its  object,  the  House  voting  a  grant  of 
£221 ,000  to  the  prince  and  the  king  adding  £ro,ooo  to  his  income ; 
and  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  who  at  first  thought  of  severing  her 
connexion  with  the  prince,  forgave  him.  Their,  union — ^there  was 
no  child  of  the  marriage — was  brutally  broken  off  in  June  Z794 
by  the  prince,  when  further  pressure  of  debts  (and  the  influence  of 
a  new  Egeria  in  Lady  Jersey)  made  him  contemplate  his  official 
marriage  with  princess  Caroline;  in  x8oo,  Irawever,  it  was 
renewed,  after  urgent  pleading  on  the  prince's  part,  and  after 
Mrs  Fitzherbert  had  obtained  a  formal  decision  from  the  pope 
pronouncing  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  sanctioning  her  taking  him 
back;  her  influence  over  him  continued  till  shortly  before  the 
prince  became  regent,  when  his  relations  with  Lady  Hertford 
brought  about  a  final  separation.  For  the  best  years  of  his  life 
he  haid  at  least  had  in  Mrs  Fitzherbert  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  real  wife,  and  this  was  fully  recognized  by  the  royal  family.^ 
But  his  dissolute  nature  was  entirely  selfish,  and  his  various 
liaisons  ended  in  the  dominance  of  Lady  Conyngham,  the  "  Lady 
Steward  "  of  his  household,  from  1821  till  his  death. 

Notorious  as  the  prince  of  Wales  had  become  by  1788,  it 
was  in  that  year  that  his  father's  first  attack  of  insanity  made 
his  position  in  the  state  one  of  peculiar  importance.  Fox  main- 
tained and  Pitt  denied  that  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  the  heir- 
apparent,  had  a  right  to  assume  the  regency  independently 
of  any  parliamentary  vote.  Pitt,  with  the  support  of  both 
Houses,  proposed  to  confer  upon  him  the  regency  with  certain 
restrictions.  The  recovery  of  the  king  in  February  1 789  put  an 
end,  however,  to  the  prince's  hopes.    In  1794  the  prince  con- 

*  Mrs  Fitzherbert  herself,  after  her  final  separation  from  the  prince, 
with  an  annuity  of  £6000  a  year,  lived  an  honoured  and  more  or  less 
retired  life  maiiUY  at  Brighton,  a  town  which  owed  its  rapid  develop- 
ment in  fashionable  popularity  and  material  wealth  to  its  selection 
by  the  prince  and  herself  as  a  residence  from  the  earliest  vears  of 
their  union;  and  there  she  died,  seven  years  after  the  acath  of 
George  IV.,  in  1837.  William  IV.  on  his  accesnon  offered  to  create 
her  a  duchess,  but  she  declined;  she  accepted,  however,  his  per- 
mission to  put  her  servants  in  royal  livery.  William  IV.  in  fact  did 
all  he  coulo,  shor^  of  a  public  acknowledgment  (which  the  duke  of 
Wellington  opposed  on  state  grounds),  to  rec()gni2e  her  position 
as  his  brother's  widow.  Charles  Greville,  writing  of  her  after  her 
death,  sa^  in  his  Diary,  "  She  was  not  a  clexxr  woman,  but  of  a  verv 
noble  spirit,  disinterested,  generous,  honest  and  affectionate. ' 
The  actual  existence  of  a  marriage  tie  and  the  documentary  evidence 
of  her  rights  were  not  definitely  established  for  many  years;  but  in 
190S  a  sealed  packet,  deposited  at  Coutts's  bank  in  1833^  was  at 
lenKth  opened  by  royal  permission,  and  the  marriage  certificate 
and  other  conclusive  proofs  therein  contained  were  published  in 
Mr  W.  H.  Wilkins's  Mrs  Fitxherhert  and  George  IV.  In  1796  the 
prince  had  made  a  remarkable  will  in  Mrs  Fitzherbert's  favour, 
which  he  gave  her  in  1799.  and  it  is  included  amon^  these  documents 
(now  in  the  private  archives  at  Windsor).  In  this  he  speaks  of  her 
emphatically  throughout  as  "  my  wife."  It  also  contained  directions 
that  at  his  death  alocket  with  her  miniature,  which  he  always  wore, 
should  be  interred  with  him;  and  Mrs  Fitzherbert  was  privately 
assured,  on  the  duke  of  Wellington's  authority,  that  when  the  king 
was  buried  at  Windsor  the  miniature  was  on  nu  breasL 


sented  to  a  marriage  with  a  German  Protestant  princess,  because 
his  father  would  not  pay  his  debts  on  any  other  terms,  and  his 
cousin.  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  was  brought  over  from 
Germany  and  married  to  him  in  1795.  Her  behaviottr  was 
light  and  flippant,  and  he  was  brutal  and  unloving^  The  ill> 
assorted  pair  soon  parted,  and  soon  after  the  birth  of  their 
only  child,  the  princess  Charlotte,  they  were  formally  sqwrated. 
With  great  unwillingness  the  House  of  Commons  voted  £Rsb 
sums  of  money  to  pay  the  prince's  debts. 

In  181X  he  at  last  became  prince  regent  in  consequence  of  fab 
father's  definite  insanity.  No  one  doubted  at  that  time  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  change  the  ministry  at  his  {Measure.  He  had 
always  lived  in  close  connexion  with  the  Whig  oi^position,  and 
he  now  empowered  Lord  Grenville  to  form  a  ministry.  There 
soon  arose  differences  of  opinion  between  them  on  the  answer 
to  be  returned  to  the  address  of  the  Houses,  and  the  prince 
regent  then  informed  the  prime  minister,  Mr  Perceval,  that  be 
should  continue  the  existing  nunbtry  in  office.  The  ground 
alleged  by  him  for  this  desertion  of  his  friends  was  the  fear  lest 
his  father's  recovery  might  be  rendered  impossible  if  he  should 
come  to  hear  of  the  advent  of  the  opposition  to  poorer.  Lord 
Wellesley's  resignation  in  February  1812  made  the  reconstnicti<» 
of  the  ministry  inevitable.  As  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of 
the  king's  recovery,  the  former  objection  to  a  Whig  administration 
no  longer  existed.  Instead  of  taking  the  course  <rf  Inviting 
the  Whigs  to  take  office,  he  asked  them  to  join  the  »*»*n'"c 
administration.  The  Whig  leaders,  however,  refused  to  join, 
on  the  ground  that  the  question  of  the  Cathohc  disabilities  was 
too  important  to  be  shelved,  and  that  their  difference  of  opinioo 
with  Mr  Perceval  was  too  glaring  to  be  ignored.  The  prince 
regent  was  excessively  angry,  and  continued  Perceval  In  office 
till  that  minister's  assassination  on  the  xith  of  May,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Liverpool,  after  a  negotiation  in  which 
the  proposition  of  entering  the  cabinet  was  again  made  to  the 
Whigs  and  rejected  by  them.  In  the  military  glories  of  the 
following  years  the  prince  regent  had  no  share.  When  the. 
allied  sovereigns  visited  England  in  1814,  he  played  the  part  of 
host  to  perfection. ,  So  great  was  his  unpopularity  at  home  that 
hisses  were  heard  in  the  streets  as  he  accompanied  hb  guests 
into  the  dty.  The  disgust  which  his  profligate  and  luxurious 
life  caused  amongst  a  people  suffering  from  almost  universal 
distress  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  rapidly  increased.  In 
18x7  the  windows  of  the  prince  regent's  carriage  were  broken 
as  he  was  on  his  way  to  open  parliament. 

The  death  of  George  lU.  on  the  29th  of  January  1820,  gave  to 
his  son  the  title  of  king  without  m  any  way  altering  the  position 
which  he  had  now  held  for  nine  years.  Indirectly,  however, 
this  change  brought  out  a  manifestation  of  popular  feeling  such 
as  his  father  had  never  been  subjected  to  even  in  the  early  days 
of  his  reign,  when  mobs  were  burning  jack-boots  and  petticoats. 
The  relations  between  the  new  king  and  his  wife  unavoidably 
became  the  subject  of  public  discussion.  In  x8o6  a  charge 
against  the  princess  of  having  given  birth  to  an  illegitimate 
child  had  been  conclusively  disproved,  and  the  old  king  had 
consequently  refused  to  withdraw  her  daughter,  the  princess 
Charlotte,  from  her  custody.  When  in  the  ref^ncy  the  (Mince 
was  able  to  interfere,  and  prohibited  his  wife  from  seeing  her 
daughter  more  than  once  a  fortnight.  Ob  this,  in  1813,  the 
princess  addressed  to  her  husband  a  letter  setting  forth  her 
complaints,  and  receiving  no  answer  published  it  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  The  prince  regent  then  referred  the  letter,  together 
with  all  papers  relating  to  the  inquiry  of  1806)  to  a  body  of 
twenty-three  privy  councillors  for  an  opinion  whether  it  was  fit 
that  the  restrictions  on  the  intercourse  between  the  princess 
Charlotte  and  her  mother  should  continue  In  force.  All  except 
two  answered  as  the  regent  wished  them  to  answer.  But  if  the 
official  leaning  was  towards  the  husband,  the  leaning  of  the  general 
public  was  towards  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  own  life  had  not  been 
such  as  to  justify  him  In  complaining  of  her  whom  he  had  thrust 
from  him  without  a  charge  of  any  kind.  Addresses  of  sympathy 
were  sent  up  to  the  princess  from  the  dty  of  London  and 
other  public  bodies.    The  discord  again  broke  out  In  18x4  in 
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consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  the  princess  from  court  during  the 
visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  In  August  in  that  year  she  left 
England,  and  after  a  little  time  took  up  her  abode  in  Italy.  The 
accession  of  George  IV.  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  He  ordered 
that  no  prayer  for  his  wife  as  queen  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Prayer  Book.  She  at  once  challenged  the  accusation  which  was 
implied  in  this  omission  by  returning  to  England.  On  the  7lh  of 
June  she  arrived  in  London.  Before  she  left  the  continent  she 
had  been  informed  that  proceedings  would  be  taken  against  her 
for  adultery  if  she  landed  in  England.  Two  years  before,  in  1818, 
commissioners  had  been  sent  to  Milan  to  investigate  charges 
against  herj  and  their  report,  laid  before  the  cabinet  in  181 9, 
was  made  the  basb  of  the  prosecution.  On  the  day  on  which 
she  arrived  in  London  a  message  was  laid  before  both  Houses 
recommending  the  criminating  evidence  to  parliament.  A 
secret  committee  in  the  House  of  Lords  after  considering  this 
evidence  brought  in  a  report  on  which  the  prime  minister  founded 
a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  to  divorce  the  queen  and  to  deprive 
her  of  her  royal  title.  The  bill  passed  the  three  readings  with 
diminished  majorities,  and  when  on  the  third  reading  it  obtained 
only  a  majority  of  nine,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Government. 
The  king's  unpopularity,  great  as  it  had  been  before,  was  now 
greater  than  ever.  Public  opinion,  without  troubling  itself 
to  ask  whether  the  queen  was  guilty  or  not,  was  roused  to 
indignation  by  the  spectacle  of  such  a  charge  being  brought  by  a 
husband  who  had  thrust  away  his  wife  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
alone,  without  protection  or  support,  and  who,  whilst  surrounding 
her  with  spies  to  detect,  perhaps  to  invent,  her  acts  of  infidelity, 
was  himself  notorious  for  his  adulterous  life.  In.thc  following 
year  (183 1)  she  attempted  to  force  her  way  into  Westminster 
Abbey  to  take  her  place  at  the  coronation.  On  this  occasion 
the  popular  support  failed  her;  and  her  death  in  August  relieved 
the  king  from  further  annoyance. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  queen,  the  king  set  out  for 
Ireland.  He  remained  there  but  a  short  time,  and  his  effusive 
declaration  that  rank,  station,  honours  were  nothing  compared 
with  the  exalted  happiness  of  living  in  the  hearts  of  his  Irish 
subjects  gained  him  a  momentary  popularity  which  was  beyond 
his  attainment  in  a  country  where  he  was  better  known.  His 
reception  in  Dublin  encouraged  him  to  attempt  a  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh in  the  following  year  (Augxist  xSaa).  Since  Charles  II. 
had  come  to  play  the  sorry  part  of  a  covenanting  king  in  1650 
no  sovereign  of  the  country  had  set  foot  on  Scottish  soil.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  took  the  leading  pfrt  in  organizing  his  reception. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received  equalled,  if  it  did 
not  surpass,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  been  received  in 
Dublin.  But  the  qualities  which  enabled  him  to  fix  the  fleeting 
sympathies  of  the  moment  were  not  such  as  would  enable  him 
to  exercise  the  influence  in  the  government  which  had  been 
indubitably  possessed  by  his  father.  He  returned  from  Edin- 
burgh to  face  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  of 
state  which  had  b»:n  raised  by  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry 
(Castlercagh).  It  was  upon  the  question  of  the  appointment  of 
ministen  that  the  battle  between  the  Whigs  and  the  king  had 
been  fought  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  George  IV.  hid  neither 
the  firmness  nor  the  Qoral  weight  to  hold  the  reins  which  his 
father  had  grasped.  He  disliked  Canning  for  having  taken  his 
wife's  side  very  much  as  his  father  had  (Osliked  Fox  for  taking 
his  own.  But  Lord  Liverpool  insisted  on  Canning's  admission 
to  office,  and  the  king  gave  way.  Tadtly  and  without  a  struggle 
the  constitutional  victory  of  the  last  reign  was  surrendered. 
But  it  was  not  surrendered  to  the  same  foe  as  that  from  which 
it  had  been  won.  The  coalition  ministry  in  1784  rested  on  the 
great  landowners  aod  the  proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs.  Lord 
'Ltverpoors  ministry  bad  hitherto  not  been  very  enlightened, 
juid  it  supported  itself  to  a  great  extent  upon  a  narrow  constitu- 
ency. But  it  did  appeal  to  public  opinion  in  a  way  that  the 
coalition  did  not,  and  what  it  wanted  itself  in  popular  support 
would  be  suppled  by  its  successors.  What  one  king  had  gained 
from  a  clique  linother  gave  up  to  the  nation.  Once  more,  on 
Lord  Liverpool's  death  in  1827,  the  same  question  was  tried 
with  the  aaoe  xesuiu   The  king  not  only  disliked  Canning 


personally,  but  he  was  opposed  to  Canning's  policy."^'  Yet  after 
some  hesitation  he  accepted  Canning  as  prime  minister;  and 
when,  after  Canning's  death  and  the  short  ministry  of  Lord 
Goderich,  the  king  in  1838  authorized  the  duke  of  Wellington  to 
form  a  ministry,  he  was  content  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  the 
members  of  it  were  not  expected  to  be  unanimous  on  the  Catholic 
quesdon.  When  in  1829  the  Wellington  ministry  unexpectedly 
proposed  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  remove  the  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics,  he  feebly  strove  against  the  proposal  and  quickly 
withdrew  his  opposition.  The  worn-out  debauchee  had  neither 
the  merit  of  acquiescing  in  the  change  nor .  the  courage  to 
resist  it. 

George  IV.  died  on  the  36th  of  June  1830,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  as  William  IV  His  only 
child  by  Queen  Caroline,  the  princess  Chariotte  AugusU,  was 
married  in  1816  to  Leopold  of  Saxc*Coburg,  afterwards  king  of 
the  Belgians,  and  died  in  childbirth  on  the  6th  of  November 
X817. 

George  IV.  was  a  bad  king,  and  hu  reign  did  much  to  disgust  the 
country  with  the  Georgian  type  of  monarchy;  but  libertme  and 
profligate  as  he  became,  the  abuse  which  has  been  lavished  on  his 
personal  character  has  hardly  taken  into  sufficient  consideration 
the  loose  morak  of  contemporary  society,  the  political  position  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  his  own  ebullient  temperament.  Thackeray, 
in  hu  Four  Ctorges,  is  frequently  unfair  in  this  respect.  The  just 
condemnation  of  the  moralist  ana  satirist  requires  some  qualification 
in  the  It^ht  of  the  |)icture  of  the  period  handed  down  in  tne  memoirs 
and  dianes  of  the  time,  such  as  Greville's,  Croker's,  Creevey's,  Lord 
Holland's,  Lord  Malmcsbury's,  &c.  Among  later  works  see  T%e 
First  Gttaleman  0/  Europe^  by  Lewis  Melville  (1906),  a  book  for  the 
general  reader.  (S.  K.  G. ;  H.  Ch.) 

OEOROB  V.  [Geobge  Fredeuck  Ernest  Albert],  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  Seas,  emperor  of  India  (1865-  ),  second  son  of  King 
Edward  VII.,  was  bom  at  Marlborough  House,  London,  on  the 
3rd  of  June  1865.  When  four  years  old,  he  and  hiselder  brother. 
Prince  Albert  Victor,  two  years  his  senior,  were  placed  under 
the  tutorship  of  John  Neale  Dalton,  then  curate  of  Sand- 
ringham.  In  1877  the  two  princes  became  naval  cadets  on  the 
"  Britannia  •'  at  Spithead,  where  they  passed  through  the 
ordinary  curriculum,  and  in  1879  they  joined  H.M.S.  "Bac- 
chante "  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lord  Charles  Scott, 
making  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  were  rated  midshipmen.  After  a  month  at  home  in  1880 
they  retarned  to  the  ship  to  make  another  prolonged  cruise  in 
H.M.S.  "  Bacchante,"  in  the  course  of  which  they  visited  South 
America,  South  Africa,  Australia,  the  Fiji  Islands,  Japan,Ceylon, 
Egypt,  Palestine  and  Greece.  A  narrative  of  this  voyage, 
Tke  Cruise  of  H.MS.  "  Bacchante"  compiled  from  the  letters, 
diaries  and  notebooks. of  the  princes,  was  published  in  1886. 
At  the  dose  of  this  tour  in  1883  the  brothers  separated.  Prince 
George,  who  remained  in  the  naval  service,  was  appointed  to 
H.M.S.  "  Canada,"  commanded  by  Captain  Durrant,  on  the 
North  American  and  West  Indian  station,  and  was  promoted 
sub-lieutenant.  On  his  return  home  he  passed  through  the 
Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich  and  the  gunnery  and  torpedo 
schools,  being  promoted  lieutenant  in  1885.  A  year  later  he 
was  appointed  to  H.M.S.  "  Thunderer  "  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  to  H.M.S.  "  Dread- 
nought "  and  H.M.S.  "  Alexandra."  In  1889  he  joined  the 
flagship  of  the  Channel  squadron,  H.M.S.  "  Northumberland," 
and  in  that  year  was  in  command  of  torpedo  boat  No.  79  for 
the  naval  manoeuvres.  In  1890  he  was  put  in  command  of 
the  gunboat  H.M.S. "  Thrush  "for  service  on  the  North  American 
and  West  Indian  station.  After  his  promotion  as  commander 
in  1891  he  commissioned  H.M.S.  "  Melampus,"  the  command 
of  which  he  relinquished  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Albert 
Victor,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  in  January  1893,  since  his  duties 
as  eventual  heir  to  the  crown  precluded  him  from  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  the  navy.  He  was  promoted  captain 
in  1893,  rear-admiral  in  1901,  and  vice-admiral, in  1903.  He 
WAS  created  duke  of  York,  earl  of  Inverness,  and  Baron  Killamey 
in  189},  and  on  the  6th  of  July  1893  he  married  Princess  Victoria 
Mary  (b.  36th  May  1867),  daughter  of  Francis,  duke  of  Teck^ 
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and  Princess  Mary  AdelaidCp  duchess  of  Teck,  daughter  of 
Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of  Cambridge.  Their  eldest  son, 
Prince  Edward  Albert,  was  born  at  White  Lodge,  Richmond, 
on  the  ajrd  of  June  1894;  Prince  Albert  Frederick  George  was 
bom  at  Sandringham  on  the  14th  of  December  1895;  Princess 
Victoria  Alexandra  on  the  asth  of  April  1897;  Prince  Henry 
William  Frederick  Albert  on  the  31st  of  March  1900;  Prince 
George  Edward  Alexander  Edmund  on  the  20th  of  December 
190a;  and  Prince  John  Charles  Francis  on  the  zath  of  July  1905. 
The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  visited  Ireland  in  1899,  and 
it  had  been  arranged  before  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  that 
they  should  make  a  tour  in  the  colonies.  On  the  accession  of 
King  Edward  VII.  (1901)  this  plan  was  confirmed.  They  sailed 
in  the  "  Ophir  "  on  the  i6th  of  March  1901,  travelling  by  the 
ordinary  route,  and  landed  at  Melbourne  in  May,  when  they 
opened  the  first  parliament  of  the  Coikunonwealth.  They  then 
proceeded  to  New  Zealand,  returning  by  way  of  South  Africa 
and  Canada.  An  official  account  of  the  tour  was  published  by 
Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace  as  The  Web  of  Empire  (1902).  In 
November  1901  the  duke  was  created  prince  of  Wales.  On  the 
death  of  Edward  VII.  (May  6, 1910)  he  succeeded  to  the  Crown 
as  George  V.,  his  consort  taking  the  style  of  Queen  Mary. 

GEORGE  v.,  king  of  Hanover  (1819-1878),  was  the  only  son 
of  Ernest  Augustus,  king  of  Hanover  and  duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  consequently  a  grandson  of  the  English  king  George  III. 
Born  in  Berlin  on  the  27th  of  May  1819,  his  youth  was  passed 
in  England  and  in  Berlin  until  1837,  when  his  father  became 
king  of  Hanover  and  he  took  up  his  residence  in  that  country. 
He  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  during  a  childish  illness,  and  the 
other  by  an  accident  in  1833.  Being  thus  totally  blind  there 
were  doubts  whether  he  was  qualified  to  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Hanover;  but  his  father  decided  that  he  should  do  so, 
as  the  law  of  the  dissolved  empire  only  excluded  princes  who 
were  born  blind.  This  decision  was  a  fatal  one  to  the  dynasty. 
Both  from  his  father  and  from  his  maternal  uncle,  Charles 
Frederick,  prince  of  Mecklenburg-Strelits  (i 785-1837),  one  of 
the  most  influential  men  at  the  Prussian  court,  George  had  learned 
to  take  a  very  high  and  autocratic  view  of  royal  authority.  His 
blindness  prevented  him  from  acquiring  the  shrewdness  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  had  assisted  his  father,  and  he 
easily  fell  into  the  hands  of  unwise,  and  perhaps  dishonest  and 
disloyal,  advisers.  A  man  of  deep  religious  feeling,  he  formed 
a  fantastic  conception  of  the  place  assigned  to  the  house  of  Guelpb 
in  the  divine  economy,  and  had  ideas  of  founding  a  great  Guelph 
state  in  Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  from  the 
time  of  his  accession  in  November  1851  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  disputes  with  his  Landtag  or  parliament,  and  was 
consequently  in  a  weak  and  perilous  position  when  the  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  Germany  came  in  1866.  Having  supported 
Austria  in  the  diet  of  the  German  confederation  in  June  1866, 
he  refused,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parliament,  to  assent 
to  the  Prussian  demand  that  Hanover  should  observe  an  unarmed 
neutrality  during  the  war.  As  a  result  his  country  and  his 
capital  were  at  once  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  to  whom  his 
army  surrendered  on  the  a9th  of  June  1866,  and  in  the  following 
September  Hanover  was  formally  annexed  by  Prussia.  From 
his  retreat  at  Hietzing  near  Vienna,  George  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  powers  of  Europe;  and  supported  by  a  large  number  of 
his  subjects,  an  agitation  was  carried  on  which  for  a  time  caused 
some  embarrassment  to  Prussia.  All  these  efforts,  however, 
to  bring  about  a  restoration  were  unavailing,  and  the  king  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Gmttnden  in  Austria,  or  in  France, 
refusing  to  the  last  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Prussian  government. 
Whilst  visiting  Paris  for  medical  advice  he  died  in  that  city  on 
the  X2th  of  June  1878,  and  was  buried  in  St  George's  chapel, 
Windsor.  In  February  1843  he  had  jnarried  Marie,  daughter 
of  Joseph,  duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  by  whom  he  left  a  son  and 
two  daughters.  His  son,  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland 
(b.  1845),  continued  to  maintain  the  claim  of-  his  house  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover. 

By  the  capitulation  of  1866  the  king  was  allowed  to  retain 
his  personal  property,  which  included  money  and  securities 


equal  to  nearly  £1,500,000,  which  had  been  sent  to  En^and 
before  the  Prussian  invasion  of  Hanover.  The  crown  jewds 
had  also  been  secretly  conveyed  to  England.  His  valuable 
plate,  which  had  been  hidden  at  Herrenhausen,  was  restored 
to  him  in  1867;  his  palace  at  Herrenhausen,  near  Hanover, 
was  reserved  as  his  property;  and  in  1867  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment agreed  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  his  landed  estates, 
but  owing  to  his  continued  hostility  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  this  sum  was  suspend«l  in  the  following  yeair  (see 
Hanoveb). 

See  O.  KJopp,  K&nit  Ceorg  V.  (Hanover,  1878);  O.  Thcodor, 
Erinnerunien  an  Ceorg  V.  (Brenierna%^n,  1878);  and  O.  Meding, 
Memoiren  Mur  ZeitgesehkkU  (Leipzig.  1881-1864). 

GEORGE  I.,  king  of  the  Hellenes  (1845-  ),  second  son  ol 
King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  on 
the  24th  9f  Decegiber  1845.  After  the  expulsion  of  King  Otho 
in  1862,  the  Greek  nation,  by  a  Ttlebisdte,  elected  the  Britkh 
prince,  Alfred,  duke  of  Edinburgh  (subsequently  duke  of  Coburg\ 
to  the  vacant  throne,  and  on  his  refusal  the  national  assembly 
requested  Great  Britain  to  nominate  a  candidate.  The  choice 
of  the  British  government  fell  on  Prince  Christian  WilUara 
Ferdinand  Adolphus  George  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sondcrburg- 
GlUcksburg,  whose  election  as  king  of  the  Hellenes,  with  the 
title  George  I.,  was  recognized  by  the  powers  (6ih  of  June  1S63). 
The  sister  of  the  new  sovereign.  Princess  Alexandra,  had  a  few 
months  before  (loth  March)  married  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards King  Edward  VII.,  and  his  father  succeeded  to  the  crown 
of  Denmark  in  the  following  November.  Another  sister.  Princess 
Dagmar,  subsequently  married  the  grand  duke  Alexander 
Alexandrovitch,  afterwards  Emperor  Alexander  III.  of  Ru^a. 
On  his  accession,  King  George  signed  an  act  resigning  his  right 
of  succession  to  the  Danish  throne  in  favour  of  his  younger 
brother  Prince  Waldemar.  He  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm 
by  the  Greeks.  Adopting  the  motto,  "  My  strength  is  the  love 
of  my  people,"  he  ruled  in  strict  accordance  with  constitutional 
principles,  though  not  hesitating  to.  make  the  fullest  use  of  the 
royal  prerogative  when  the  intervention  of  Xhe  crown  seemed  to 
be  required  by  circumstances.  For  the  events  of  his  reign  see 
Greece:  History. 

King  George  married,  on  the  a7th  of  October  1867,  the  grand 
duchess  Olga  Constantinovna  of  Russia,  who  became  distingtii&hed 
in  Greece  for  her  activity  on  beludf  of  charitable  objects.  Their 
children  were  Prince  Constantine,  duke  of  Sparta  (b.  1868),  who 
married  in  1889  Princess  Soj^hia  of  f^russia,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Frederick,  and  granddaughter  of  (^ueen  Victoria; 
Prince  George  (b.  1869),  from  November  1898  to  October  1906 
high  commissioner  of  the  powers  in  Crete;  Prince  Nich<^as 
(b.  1872),  who  married  in  1902  the  grand  duchess  Helen- Vladi- 
mirovna  of  Russia;  Prince  Andrew  (b.  1882),  who  married  in 
X903  Princess  Alice  of  Battenberg;  Prince  Christopher  (b.  18S8); 
and  a  daughter.  Princess  Marie  (b.  1876),  who  married  in  1900 
the  grand  duke  (jeorge  Michailovlch  of  Rus«a. 

GEORGE,  king  of  Saxony  (1832-1904),  the  youngest  aon  of 
King  John  of  Saxony  (d.  1873)  and  Queen  Amelia,  was  bom  at 
Dresden  on  the  8th  c^  August  1832*  From  an  early  age  he 
received  a  careful  scientific  and  mintary  training,  and  in  1846 
entered  the  active  army  as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery.  In  1849- 
1850  he  was  a  student  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  but  soon  returned 
to  military  life,  for  which  he  had  a  predilection.  In  the  Austro- 
Prussian  War  of  x866  he  commanded  a  Saxon  cavalry  brigade, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  of  1870-71  a  division,  but 
later  succeeded  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  XII.  (Saxon) 
army  corps  in  the  room'  of  his  brother,  the  crown  prince  Albert 
(afterwards  king)  of  Saxony<  His  name  is  inseparablyassociatcd 
with  this  campaign,  during  whfch  he  showed  undoubted  military 
ability  and  an  intrepidity  which  communicated  itself  to  all 
ranks  under  his  command,  notably  at  the  battles  of  St  Privat 
and  Beaumont,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  On 
his  brother  succeeding  to  the  throne  he  became  commander-in: 
chief  of  the  Saxon  army,  and  was  in  x888  nude  a  Prussian 
field  marshal  by  the  emperor  William  I.  He  married  in  1859 
the  infanta  Maria^  sister  of  King  Xouis  of  Portugal,  and  King 
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Albert 'Sriiuirria^  being  chQdlcss,  succeeded  on  hia  death  in  1903 
to  the  throne  of  Saxony.  He  died  on  the  xstb  of  October  1904, 
at  PiUnitx. 

GEORGE  OF  LAODICEA  in  Syria,  often  called  "  the  Cappa- 
dodad,"  from  356  to  361  Arian  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  was 
bom  about  tlie  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  According  to 
Ammianus  (xxii.  xi),  he  was  a  native  of  Epiphania,  in  Cilicia. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  tells  us  that  his  father  was  a  fuller,  and  that 
he  himself  soon  became  notorious  as  a  parasite  of  so  mean  a 
type  that  he  would  "sell  himself  for  a  cake."  After  many 
wanderings,  in  the  course  of  which  he  seems  to  have  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune,  first  as  an  army*contractor  and  then  as 
a  receiver  of  taxes,  he  ultimately  reached  Alexandria.  It  is  not 
known  how  or  when  he  obtained  ecclesiastical  orders;  but, 
after  Athanasius  had  been  banished  in  356,  George  was  pro-. 
moted  by  the  influence  of  the  then  prevalent  Arian  faction'to  the 
vacant  see.  His  theological  attitude  was  that  known  as  semi- 
Arian  or  Homoiousian,  and  his  associates  were  Eustathius  of 
Sebaste  and  Basil  of  Ancyra.  At  George's,  instigation  the 
second  Sirmian  formula  (promulgated  by  the  third  council  of 
Sirmium  357),  which  was  conciliatory  towards  strict  Arianism, 
was  opposed  at  the  council  of  Ancyra  in  358  (Hamack,  Hist, 
of  DogmOf  iv.  76).  His  persecutions  and  oppressions  of  the 
orthodox  ultimately  raised  a  rebellion  which  compelled  him  to 
flee  for  his  life;  but  his  authority  was  restored,- although  with 
difficulty,  by  a  military  demonstration.  Untaught  by  experience, 
he  resumed  his  course  of  selfish  tyranny  over  Christians  and 
heathen  alike,  and  raised  the  irritation  of  the  populace  to  such 
a  pitch  that  when,  on  the  accession  of  Julian,  his  downfall  was 
proclaimed  and  he  was  committed  to  prison,  they  dragged  him 
thence  and  killed  him,  finally  cksting  his  body  into  the  sea 
(34th  of  December  361).  With  inuch  that  was  sordid  and 
brutal  in  his  chatacter  George  combined  a  highly  cultivated 
literary  taste,  and  in  the  course  of  his  chequered  career  he  had 
found  the  means  of  collecting  a  splendid  library,  which  Julian 
ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  Antioch  for  his  own  use.  An  anony- 
mous work  against  the  Manicheans  discovered  by  Lagarde  in 
1859  in  a  MS.  of  Titus  of  Bostra  has  been  attributed  to  him. 

The  original  sources  for  the  facts  of  the  life  of  George  of  Laodicea 
are  Ammianus,  Gregory  Nazianxen,  Epiphanius  and  Athanasius. 
His  character  has  been  drawn  with  grapnic  fidelity  by  Gibbon  in 
the  23rd  chapter  of  the  Declms  and  FaU\  but  the  tncory,  accepted 
by  Gibbon,  which  identifies  him  with  the  patron  satnt  ofEngland  is 
DOW  rejected  (tee  Gborcb,  Saint).  See  C.  S.  Hulst,  St  Ceorie  of 
Cappadocia  in  Legend  and  History  (1910). 

GEORGE  OF  TREBIZOND  (i39S-i484)>  Greek  philosopher 
and  scholar,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
Western  world,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Crete,  and  derived 
his  surname  Ttapecimtios  from  the  fact  that  his  ancestors  were 
from  Trebizond.  At  what  period  he  came  to  Italy  is  not  certain ; 
according  to  some  accounts  he  was  sununoned  to  Venice  about 
X430  to  act  as  amanuensis  to  Francesco  Barbaro,  who  appears 
to  have  already  made  his  acquaintance;  according  to  others  he 
did  not  visit  Italy  till  the  time  of  the  council  of  Florence  (1438- 
X439).  He  learned  Latin  from  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  and  made 
such  rapid  progress  that  in  three  years  he  was  able  to  teach 
Latin  literature  and  rhetoric.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher  and 
a  translator  of  Aristotle  was  very  great,  and  he  was  selected  as 
secretary  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  an  ardent  Aristotelian.  The 
needless  bitterness  of  his  attacks  upon  Plato  (in  the  Comparatio 
Aristoldis  et  Platonis),  which  drew  forth  a  powerful  response 
from  Bessarion  (9.V.),  and  the  manifestly  hurried  and  inaccurate 
character  of  his  translations  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  other  classical 
authors,  combined  to  ruin  his  fame  as  a  scholar,  and  to  endanger 
his  position  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  The  indignation  against 
him  on  account  of  his  first-named  work  was  so  great  that  he 
would  probably  have  been  compelled  to  leave  Italy  had  not 
Alphonso  V.  given  him  protection  at  the  court  of  Naples.  He 
subsequently  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  great  poverty 
on  the  xath  of  August  1484.  He  had  long  outlived  his 
reputation,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  his  intellect  failed  him. 
From  all  Accounts  he  was  a  man  of  very  disagreeable  chaitcter, 
conceited  and  quarrelsome. 


See  G.VoIgt.  Die  WiederbeUbung  des  klassiscken  AUertums  (1891), 
and  article  by  C.F.  B&hr  in  Ersch  and  Gniber's  AUgemeine  EiuyUo- 
pddie.  For  a  complete  list  of  his  numerous  works,  consisting  of 
translations  from  Greek  into  Latin  (Plato,  Aristotle  and  the  Fathers) 
and  original  essays  in  Greek  (cjiicfly  theolosical)  and  Latin  (gram- 
matical and  rhetorical),  see  Fabridus,  Bibliotheca  Craeca  (ed. 
Harles),  xii. 

GEORGE  THE  MONK  [Georgios  Monachos],  called  Hamar- 
toloB  (Greek  for  "  sinner  "),  Byzantine  chronider,  lived  during 
the  reign  of  Michael  III.  (843-867).  He  wrote  a  Chronicle  of 
events,  in  four  books,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Theophilus  (842),  whose  widow  Theodora  restored 
the  worship  of  images  in  the  same  year.  It  is  the  only  original 
contemporary  authority  for  the  years  813-843,  and  therefore 
so  far  indispensable;  the  early  parts  of  the  work  are  merely  a 
compilation.  In  the  introduction  the  author  disclaims  all  pre- 
tensions to  literary  style,  and  declares  that  his  only  object  was 
to  relate  such  things  as  were  "  useful  and  necessary  "  with  a 
strict  adherence  to  truth.  Far  too  much  attention,  however, 
is  devoted  to  rdigious  matters;  the  iconodasts  arc  fiercely 
attacked,  and  the  whole  is  interlarded  with  theological  discussions 
and  quotations  from  the  fathers.  The  work  was  very  popular, 
and  translations  of  it  served  as  models  for  Slavonic  writers. 
The  MSS.  give  a  continuation  down  to  948,  the  author  of  which 
is  indicated  simply  as  "  the  logothete,"  by  whom  probably 
Symeon  Metaphrastes  (second  half  of  the  xoth  century)  is  meant. 
In  this  religious  questions  are  relegated  to  the  background, 
more  attention  is  devoted  to  political  history,  and  the  language 
is  more  popular.  Still  further  continuations  of  little  value  go 
down  to  XX43.  The  large  drculation  of  the  work  Sndits  sub- 
sequent reissues,  with  alterations  and  interpolations,  make  it 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  original  text. 

EDITIONS:  E.  de  Muralt  (St  JPetersbure,  1859);  J.  P.  Migne, 
Patrohgia  Craeca^  ex.;  C.  de  Boor  (in  Teubncr  scries,  1904-  ). 
See  F.  Hirsch,  Bytantiniscke  Studien  (1876);  C.  dc  Boor  in  His- 
toriscke  Uniersuckungen  (in  honour  of  Arnold  Sch&fer,  Bonn,  1883); 
C.  Krumbacher,  Geschiekte  der  bytantinischen  Litteratur  (1897). 

GEORGE  THE  SYNCELLU8  [Georgios  Synkellos],  of 
Constantinople,  Byzantine  chronicler  and  ecdesiastic,  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  a.d. 
.He  was  the  synceUus  (cell-mate,  the  confidential  campanion 
assigned  to  the  patriarchs,  sometimes  little  more  than  a  spy; 
see  SvNCELLUs)  or  private  secretary  of  Tara(u)sius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  (784-806),  after  whose  death  he  retired  to  a 
convent,  and  wrote  his  Chronicle  of  events  from  Adam  to  Dio- 
cletian (385).  At  his  earnest  request,  the  work,  which  he  doubt- 
less intended  to  bring  down  to  his  own  times,  was  continued  after 
his  death  by  his  friend  Theophanes  Confessor.  The  Chronicle^ 
which,  as  its  title  implies,  is  rather  a  chronological  table  (with 
notes)  than  a  history,  is  written  with  special  reference  to  pre- 
Christian  times  and  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  exhibits 
the  author  as  a  staunch  upholder  of  orthodoxy.  But  in  spite  of 
its  religious  bias  and  dry  and  uninteresting  character,  the  frag- 
ments of  andent  writers  and  apocryphal  books  preserved  in  it 
render  it  spedally  valuable.  For  instance,  considerable  portions 
of  the  original  text  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  have  been 
restored  by  the  aid  of  Syncellus.  His  chief  authorities  were 
Annianua  of  Alexandria  (5th  century)  and  Panodorus,  an 
Egyptian  monk,  who  wrote  about  the  year  400  and  drew  largely 
from  Eusebius,  Dexippus  and  Julius  Africanus. 

Editio  princeps,  by  J.  Goar  (1653) ;  in  Bonn  Corpus  scriptorum 
hist.  Bya.,  by  W  Dindorf  (1839).  See  also  H.  GeUer,  Sextus  Julius 
Africanus,  it.  i  (1885);  C.  Krumbacher,  CeschichU  d€r  byiantiniuhem 
Litteratur  (1897). 

GEORGE,  HENRY  (1839-1897),  American  author  and  political 
economist,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  on  the  snd  of  Sep- 
tember 1839.  He  settled  in  California  in  1858;  removed  to 
New  York,  1880;  was  first  a  printer,  then  an  editor,  but  finally 
devoted  all  his  life  to  economic  and  social  questions.  In  1871 
he  published  Our  Land  Policy^  which,  as  further  devdoped  in 
1879  under  the  title  of  Progress  and  Poverty,  speedily  attracted 
the  widest  attention  both  in  America  and  in  Europe.  In  1886 
he  published  Protection  or  Free  Trade.  Henry  George  had  no 
political  ambition,  but  in  1886  he  received  an  independent 
nomination  as  mayor  of  New  York  City,  and  became  so  popular 
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that  it  required  a  coalition  of  the  two  strongest  political  parties 
to  prevent  his  election.  He  received  68,000  votes,  against 
90,000  for  the  coalition  candidate.  His  death  on  the  39th  of 
October  1897  was  followed  by  one  of  the  greatest  demonstrations 
of  popular  feeling  and  general  respect  that  ever  attended  the 
funeral  of  any  strictly  private  citizen  in  American  history. 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Henry  George,  the  equal  right  of 
all  men  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  did  not  originate  with  him;  but 
his  clear  statement  of  a  method  by  which  it  could  be  enforced, 
without  increasing  state  machinery,  and  indeed  with  a  great 
simplification  of  government,  gave  it  a  new  form.  This  method 
he  named  the  Single  Tax.  His  doctrine  may  be  condensed  as 
follows:  The  Umd  of  every  country  belongs  of  right  to  all  the 
people  of  that  country.  This  right  cannot  be  alienated  by  one 
generation,  so  as  to  affect  the  title  of  the  next,  any  more  than 
men  can  sell  their  yet  unborn  children  for  slaves.  Private 
ownership  of  land  has  no  more  fomidation  in  morality  or  reason 
than  private  ownership  of  air  or  sunlight.  But  the  private 
occupancy  and  use  of  land  are  right  and  indispensable.  Any 
attempt  to  divide  land  into  equal  shares  is  impossible  and  un- 
desirable. Land  should  be,  and  practically  is  now,  divided  for 
private  use  in  parcels  among  those  who  will  pay  the  highest  price 
for  the  use  of  each  parcel.  This  price  is  now  paid  to  some  persons 
annually,  and  it  is  called  rent.  By  applying  the  rent  of  land, 
exclusive  of  all  improvements,  to  the  equal  benefit  of  the  whole 
community,  absolute  justice  would  be  done  to  all.  As  rent  is 
always  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  all  necessary  expenses  of 
government,  those  expenses  should  be  met  by  a  tax  Upon  rent 
alone,  to  be  brought  about  by  the  gradual  abolition  of  all  other 
taxes.  Landlords  should  be  left  in  undisturbed  possession  and 
nominal  ownership  of  the  land,  with  a  sufficient  margin  over  the 
tax  to  induce  them  to  collect  their  rents  and  pay  the  tax.  They 
would  thus  be  transformed  into  mere  land  agents.  Obviously 
this  would  involve  absolute  free  trade,  since  all  taxes  on  imports, 
manufactures,  successions,  documents,  personal  property,  build- 
ings or  improvements  would  disappear.  Nothing  made  by  man 
would  be  taxed  at  all.  The  right  of  private  property  in  all  things 
made  by  man  would  thus  be  absolute,  for  the  owner  of  such 
things  could  not  be  divested  of  his  property,  without  full  com- 
pensation, even  under  the  pretence  of  taxation.  The  idea  of 
concentrating  all  taxes  upon  ground-rent  has  found  followers 
in  Great  Britain,  North  America,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
In  practical  politics  this  doctrine  is  confined  to  the  "  -Single  Tax, 
Limited,"  which  proposes  to  defray  only  the  needful  public 
expenses  from  ground-rent,  leaving  the  surplus,  whatever  it 
mav  be,  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  land-owners. 

The  principal  books  by  Henry  George  are :  Profress  akd  Poverty 
(1879),  The  Irish  Land  Question  (i83i),  Social  Problems  (1884), 
ProUction  or  Free  Trade  (1886),  The  Condition  of  Labor  (189O, 
A  Perplexed  Philosopher  (1893),  PolUical  Economy  (1898).  His  son, 
Henry  George  (b.  1862),  has  written  a  Life  (1900).  r  or  the  Single 
Tax  theory  see  Shearman's  Natural  Taxation  (1899).    (T.  G.'  S.) 

GEORGE  PISIDA  [Georcios  Pisides],  Byzantine  poet,  bom  in 
Pisidia,  fiourishcd  during  the  7th  century  a.o.  Nothing  is  known 
of  him  except  that  he  was  a  deacon  and  chartophylax  (keeper 
of  the  records)  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia.  His  earliest  work, 
in  three  cantos  (dxpodactt),  on  the  campaign  of  the  emperor 
Heradius  against  the  Persians,  seems  to  be  the  work  of  an  eye- 
witness. This  was  followed  by  the  AvaricCf  an  account  of  a 
futile  attack  on  Constantinople  by  the  Avars  (626),  said  to  have 
been  repulsed  by  the  aid  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  by  the  Heraclias, 
a  general  survey  of  the  exploits  of  Hcraclius  both  at  home  and 
abroad  down  to  the  final  overthrow  of  Chosroes  in  627.  George 
Pisida  was  also  the  author  of  a  didactic  poem,  Hexalmeron  or 
CosmourgiOt  upon  the  creation  of  the  world;  a  treatise  on  the 
vanity  of  life,  after  the  manner  of  Ecclcsiasles;  a  controversial 
composition  against  Severus,  bishop  of  Antioch;  two  short  poems 
upon  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  on  the  recovery  of  the  sacred 
crucifix  stolen  by  the  Persians.  The  metre  chiefly  used  is  the 
iambic.  As  a  versifier  Pisida  is  correct  and  even  elegant;  as  a 
chronicler  of  contemporary  events  he  is  exceedingly  useful; 
and  later  Byzantine  writers  enthusiastically  compared  him  with, 
and  even  preferred  him  to  Euripides.  Recent  criticism,  however, 


characterizes  his  compositions  as  artificial  and  almost  uniformly 
duU. 

Complete  works  in  J.  P.  Migne,  Patr^^gia  Graeca,  mL:  see  also 
De  Georgii  Pisidae  apud  Theophanem  aliosfue  kistcricos  reliquiis. 
(1900),  by  S.  L.  Sternbach,  who  has  edited  several  new  poexns  for 
the  first  time  from  a  Paris  MS.  in  Wiener  Studien^  xiii.,  xiv.  (1891- 
189a);  C.  Krumbacher,  GesckichU  der  kyzantimiscken  Litteratv 
(1897);  C.  F.  B&hr  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  AUgiemeine  Encykl»padie. 

GEORGE,  LAKE,  a  lake  in  the  E.  part  of  New  York.  U.S.A., 
among  the  S.E.  foothills  of  the.  Adirondack  Mountains.  H 
extendi  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  about  54  m.,  and  varies  in  width 
from  2  to  4  m.  It  has  a  maximum  depth  of  about  400  ft.,  and  is 
323  ft.  above  the  sea  and  227  ft.  above  Lake  Champlain,  into 
which  it  has  an  outlet  to  the  northward  through  a  narrow  channel 
and  over  falls  and  rapids..  The  lake  is  fed  chiefly  by  roountaia 
brooks  and  submerged  springs;  its  bed  is  for  the  most  pan 
covered  with  a  clean  sand;  its  clear  water  is  coloured  with 
beautiful  tints  of  blue  and  green;  and  its  surface  is  studded  with 
about  220  islands  and  islets,  all  except  nineteen  of. which  belong 
to  the  state  And  constitute  a  part  of  its  forest  reserve.  Near  the 
head  of  the  lake  is  Prospect  Mountain,  rising  1 736  ft.  above  the 
sea, while  several  miles  farther  down  the  shores  is  BlackMountain, 
2661  ft.  in  height.  Lake  George  has  become  a  favourite  summer 
resort.  Lake  steamers  ply  between  the  village  of  Lake  George 
(formerly  Caldwell)  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  and  Baldwin, 
whence  there  is  rail  connexion  with  Lake  Champlain  steamers. 

Lake  George  was  formed  during  the  Gladal  period  by  glacial 
drift  which  clogged  a  pre-existing  valley.  According  to  Prof.  J.  F. 
Kemp  the  valley  occupied  by  Lake  George  was  a  low  pass  before 
the  Glacial  period;  a  dam  of  glacial  drift  at  the  southern  end 
and  of  lacustrine  days  at  the  northern  end  formed  the  lake  which 
has  submerged  the  pass,  leaving  higher  parts  as  islands.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  white  man  the  lake  was  a  part  of  the  war-path 
over  which  the  Iroquois  Indians  frequently,  made  their  way 
northward  to  attack  the  Algonquins  and  the  Hurons,  and  during 
the  struggle  between  the  English  and  the  French  for  supremacy 
in  America,  waterways  being  still  the  chief  means  of  communica- 
tion, it  was  of  great  strategic  importance  (see  Champlain,  Lake). 
Father  Isaac  Jogues,  Ren£  GoupO  and  GuHlaume  Couture 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  white  men  to  see  the  lake  (on  the  9th 
of  Au^t  1642)  as  they  were  bdng  taken  by  their  Iroquob 
captors  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  towns  of  the  Mohawks, 
and  in  1646  Father  Jogues,  having  undertaken  a  half-religious, 
half-political  mission  to  the  Mohawks;  ^ras  again  at  the  lake, 
to  which,  in  allusion  to  his  having  reached  it  on  the  eve  of  Corpus 
Christi,  he  gave  the  name  Lac  Saint  Sacrement.  This  name 
it  bore  until  the  summer  of  1755,  when  General  William  Johnscm 
renamed  it  Lake  George  in  honour  of  Ring  George  II. 

General  Johnson  was  at  this  time  in  command  of  a  force  of 
colonists  and  Indians  sent  against  the  French  at  Crown  Pdnt  00 
Lake  Champlain.  The  expedition,  however,  had  proceeded 
no  farther  than  to  the  head  of  Lake  George  when  Johnson  was 
informed  that  a  force  of  French  and  Indians  under  Baron  Ludwig 
August  Dieskau  was  pushing  on  from  Crown  Point  to  Fort 
Lyman  (later  Fort  Edward),  14  m.  to  the  S.  of  their  encampment. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September  jl  detach- 
ment of  1000  colonials  under  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  (1715- 
1755)  &nd  200  Indians  under  Hendrick,  a  Mohawk  chief,  was 
sent  to  aid  Fort  Lyman,  but  when  about  3  m.  S.  of  the  lake  this 
detachment  fell  into  an  aihbuscade  prepared  for  it  by  Dieskau 
and  both  Williams  and  Hendrick  were  killed.-  The  survivor? 
were  pursued  to  their  camp,  and  then  followed  on  the  same  day 
the  main  battle  of  Lake  George,  in  which  1000  colonials  fighting 
at  first  behind  a  hastily  prepared  barricade  defeated  about  1400 
French  and  Indians.  Both  commanders  were  wounded ;  Dieskau 
was  captured;  the  French  lost  about  300;  and  the  colonials 
nearly  the  same  (including  those  who  fell-  earlier  in  the  day). 
Johnson  now  built  on  the  lake  shore,  near  the  battlefield,  a  fort 
of  gravel  and  logs  and  called  it  Fort  William  Henry  (the  site  was 
occupied  by  the  Fort  William  Henry  Hotel  till  it  was  burned 
in  Z909).  In  the  meantime  the  Frencli  entrenched  them- 
selves at  Ticondcroga  at  the  foo^  of  the  lake.  In  March  1757 
Fort  William  Henry  successfully  withstood  an  attack  of  x6oo 
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men  sent  out  by  the  marquis  do  VaudreuQ,  governor  of  Canada, 

but  on  the  9th  of  August  of  the  same  year  its  garrison,  after 

being  reduced  to  desperate  straits,  surrendered  to  the  marquis  dc 

Montcalm.    By  the  terms  of  surrender  the  garrison  was  to  be 

allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war  and  was  to  be 

escorted  to  Fort  Edward,  but  the  guard  provided  by  Montcalm 

was  inadequate  to  protect  them  from  his  Indian  allies  and  on  the 

day  following  the  surrender  many  were  massacred  or  taken 

prisoners.   The  fort  was  razed  to  the  ground.   In  1758  General 

James  Abercrombie  proceeded  by  way  of  Lake  George  against 

Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  in  1759  Baron  Jeffrey  Amherst,  while  on 

his  way  to  co-operate  with  General  James  Wolfe  against  Quebec, 

built  near  the  site  of  Fort  William  Henry  one  bastion  of  a  fort 

since  known  as  Fort  George,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain. 

A  monument  commemorative  of  the  battle  of  Lake  George 

was  unveiled  on  the  8th  of  September  1903,  on  the  site  of  the 

battle,  and  within  the  state  reservation  of  35  acres  known  as 

Fort  George  Battle  Park.    Horicon  is  a  name  that  was  given 

to  the  lake  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper     The  Indian  name  of 

the  lake  was  Andia-ta-roc-te. 

See  Francu  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  WUfe  (Boston,  1884),  and 
E.  E.  Seelye,  Laks  Gtorffi  in  History  (Lake  (jeotgc,  1897). 

OBORGE  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC,  an  American  industrial 
institution,  situated  near  the  small  village  of  Freeville,  in  Tomp- 
kins county,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  9  m.  E.N.E.  of  Ithaca,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sayre- Auburn  and  the  Elmira-Cortland  branches 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railway.  The  George  Junior  Republic 
forms  a  miniature  state  whose  economic,  civic  and  social  condi- 
tions, as  nearly  as  possible,  reproduce  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  whose  dtizenahip  is  vested  in  young  people,  especially  those 
who  are  neglected  or  wayward,  who  are  thus  taught  self-reliance, 
self-control  and  morality.  The  foimder,  William  Reuben  George 
(b.  x866),  was  a  native  of  West  Dryden,  a  village  near  Freeville, 
who  as  a  business  man  in  New  York  City  became  interested  in 
the  Fresh  Air  Fund  charity  supervised  by  the  New  York  Tribunei 
took  charge  of  summer  outings  for  dty  children  (1890-1894), 
and,  becoming  convinced  that  such  charities  tended  to  promote 
pauperism  and  crime  among  the  older  of  their  protCgCs,  devised 
first  (1894)  the  plan  of  requiring  payment  by  the  children  in 
labour  for  all  they  received  during  these  summer  jaunts,  then 
(1895)  self-government  for  a  summer  colony  near  FrMviUe, 
and  finally  a  permanent  colony,  in  which  the  children  stay  for 
several  years.  The  Republic  was  founded  on  the  xoth  of  July 
1895;  the  only  check  on  the  powers  of  executive,  representative 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  government  lies  in  the  veto  of  the 
superintendent.  "Nothing  without  labour"  is  the  motto  of 
the  conununity,  so  strictly  carried  out  that  a  girl  or  boy  in  the 
Republic  who  has  not  money  *  to  pay  for  a  night's  lodging  must 
sleep  in  jail  and  work  the  next  day  for  the  use  of  the  cell.  The 
loeislative  body,  originally  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
Senate,  in  1899  became  more  like  the  New  England  town  meeting. 
The  respect  for  the  law  that  follows  its  enactment  by  the  citizens 
themselves  is  remarkable  in  a  dass  so  largely  of  criminal  tend- 
encies; and  it  is  particulariy  noticeable  that  positions  on  the 
police  force  are  eagerly  coveted.  Fifteen  is  the  age  of  majority; 
suffrage  is  universal,  children  under  fifteen  must  be  in  charge  of  a 
dtizen  guardian.  The  average  age  of  dtizens  was  seventeen  in 
&908.  The  proportion  of  girls  to  boys  was  originally  small,  but 
gradually  increased;  in  1908  there  were  about  70  girb  and  90  boys. 
The  tendency  is  to  admit  only  those  sged  at  least  sixteen  and 
physically  well  equipped.  In  the  Republic's  earlier  years  the 
dtizens  lived  in  boartUng-hooses  of  different  grades,  but  later  in 
family  groups  in  cottages  (there  were  in  19x0  twelve  cottages) 
under  the  care  of  "  house-mothers."  The  labour  of  the  plan  is 
divided  into  sewing,  laundry  work,  cooking  and  domestic  service 
for  the  girls,  and  furniture  making,  carpentiy,  farm  work,  baking 
bread  and  wafers  (the  business  of  an  Auburn  biscuit  factory  was 
bought  in  1903),  plumbing  and  printing  for  the  boys.  Masonry  and 

*  The, "  government  "  inued  its  own  currency  in  tin  and  later 
in. aluminium,  and  "  American  "  money  could  not  be  passed  within 
the  48  seres  01  the  Republic  until  1006,  when  depreciation  i6rced  the 
Republic's  coinage  out  of  use  and  "  Amciican  "  coin  was  made  legal 
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shoe  and  harness  making  were  tried  for  a  few  years.  There  is 
an  effident  preparatory  and  high  school,  from  which  students 
enter  directly  leading  colleges.  The  religious  influence  is  strong, 
wholesome  and  unsectarian;  students  in  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  have  assisted  in  the  religious  work;  Roman  Catholic 
and  Hebrew  services  are  also  held;  and  attendance  at  church 
services  is  compulsory  only  on  convicts  and  prisoners. 

There  are  "Woman's  Aid"  sodeties  in  New  York  City, 
Ithaca,  Syracuse,  Buffsdo,  Boston  and  elsewhere,  to  prqmote 
the  work  of  the  Republic  A  "  republic  "  for  younger  boys, 
begun  at  Freeville,  was  established  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut; 
and  a  National  Junior  Republic  near  Annapolis  Junction, 
Maryland,  and  a  Carter  Junior  Republic  at  Readington,  near 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  are  modelled  on  the  (korge  Junior 
Republic.  In  1908-19x0  new  "states"  were  established  at 
Chino,  California,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania,  and  Flemington 
Junction,  New  Jersey.  In  February  1908  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Republics  was  formed  with  Mr  (korge  (its  founder) 
as  its  director,  its  aims  being  to  establish  at  least  one  "  republic  " 
in  each  state  of  the  Union,  and  in  other  countries  similar  institu- 
tions for  youth  and  miniature  governments  modelled  on  that  of 
the  country  in  which  each  "  state  "  is  establi^ed,  and  to  establish 
colonies  for  younger  children,  to  be  sent  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
to  the  Junior  Republic.  At  the  time  of  its  formation  the  National 
Association  induded  the  "  sUtes  "  at  Freeville,  N.Y ,  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  and  Annapolis  Junction,  Md.;  others  joined  the  federa- 
tion kter. 

See  William  R.  Oorse,  Ttu  Junior  lUpubUe:  iU  History  and 
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OBOROBTOWir.  the  capital  of  British  Guiana  (see  Guuma), 
and  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Demeran  river  at  its  mouth,  in  6*  29'  34'  N.  and 
58*  xx'  30'  W.  It  was  known  during  the  Dutch  occupation 
as  Stabroek,  and  was  established  as  the  seat  of  govenmient 
of  the  combined  colonies  of  Essequibo  and  Demerara  (now  with 
Berbice  forming  the  three  counties  of  British  Guiana)  in  X784, 
its  name  bdng  changed  to  Georgetown  in  x8x3.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  towns  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  streets  being  wide 
and  straight,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  several 
having  double  roadways  with  lily-covered  canals  in  the  centre, 
the  grass  banks  on  dther  side  carrying  rows  of  handsome  shade 
trees.  In  Main  Street,  the  finest  street  in  Georgetown,  the  canal 
has  been  filled  in  to  form  a  broad  walk,  an  obvious  precedent 
for  the  treatment  of  the  other  canals,  which  (however  beautiful) 
are  useless  and  merely  act  as  breeding  grounds  for  mosquitoes. 
The  prindpal  residences,.standing  in  their  own  gardens  surrounded 
by  folisge  and  flowers,  are  scattered  over  the  town,  as  are  also 
the  slums,  almost  the  worst  of  which  abut  on  the  best  residential 
quarters.  Water  Street,  the  business  centre,  runs  paralld  to 
the  river  for  about  3}  m.  and  contains  the  stores  of  the  wholesale 
and  retail  merchants,  their  wharves  running  out  into  the  river 
to  allow  steamers  to  come  alongside.  Most  of  the  houses  and 
public  buildings  are  constructed  of  wood,  the  former  generally 
raised  on  brick  piUan  some  4  ft.  to  xo  ft.  from  the  ground,  the 
bright  colouring  of  the  wooden  walls,  jalousies  and  roofs  adding 
to  the  beauty  of  the  best  streets.  Tlie  large  structure  known 
as  the  Public  Buildings  in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  containing 
the  offices  of  the  executive  government  and  the  hall  of  the 
court  of  policy,  was  erected  between  1839  and  1834.  It  is  a 
handsome,  E-shaped,  brick-plastered  building  of  considerable 
size,  with  deep  porticos  and  marble-paved  galleries  carried  on 
cast-iron  columns.  The  law  courts,  built  in  the  'eighties,  have 
a  ground  floor  of  concrete  and  iron,  the  upper  storey  bdng  of 
hardwood.  Among  other  public  buildings  are  the  town  hall, 
the  Ani^can  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  several  handsome 
churches,  the  local  banks  and  insurance  offices,  and  the  almshouse. 
The  pubtic  hospital  consists  of  several  large  blocks.   The  Royal 
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Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  has  a  large  reading-room 
and  lending  library.  The  assembly  rooms,  above  and  owned 
by  the  Georgetown  dub,  has  a  good  stage  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  dramatic  and  musical  entertainments.  A  museum 
(free),  belonging  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Society,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  fauna  of  British  Guiana,  but 
also  contains  an  instructive  collection  of  local  economic,  ntinera- 
logical  and  botaniol  exhibits,  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
foreign  birds  and  mammals,  and  an  interesting  series  of  views 
of  the  colony.  The  botanical  gardens  to  the  east  of  the  dty 
are  of  OMttiderable  extent  and  admirably  laid  out.  The  nuTMries 
cover  a  large  area  and  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  riising  oi  plants 
of  economic  importance  which  can  be  purchased  at  nominal 
rates.  The  collections  of  ferns  and  orchids  are  very  fine.  In  the 
gardens  are  also  located  the  fidds  of  the  board  of  agriculture, 
where  experimental  work  in  the  growth  of  sugar-cane,  rice, 
cotton  and  all  tropical  plants  of  economic  importance  is  carried 
on.  Other  popuUur  resorts  are  the  sea  wall  and  the  promenade 
gardens  in  the  centre  of  the  dty. 

The  local  government  of  Georgetown  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and 
town  councU  dected  under  a  very  restricted  franchise.  The 
dty  is  divided  into  fourteen  wards  each  with  one  representative. 
A  councillor  must  possess,  either  personally  or  through  his  wife, 
premises  within  the  dty  <rf  the  appraised  value  of  at  least  $i  500. 
A  voter  must  dther  own  house  property  of  the  appraised  value 
of  $250  or  occupy  premises  of  an  annual  rental  of  $240.  There 
are  indeed  only  397  munidpal  voters  in  a  population  of  nearly 
50,000.  The  revenue,  Just  over  £50,000  annually,  is  mainly 
derived  from  a  direct  rate  on  house  property.  The  colonial 
government  pays  rates  on  its  property  and  also  gives  a  grant- 
in-aid  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  streets.  The  expenditure  is 
prindpaUy  on  sanitation,  fire  brigade,  streets,  water-supply, 
street  lighting  and  drainage.  Street  h'ghting  is  carried  out  under 
contract  by  the  Demerara  Electric  Company,  which  has  a 
monopoly  of  private  lighting  and  works  an  excellent  tram  service. 
Water  for  public  and  domestic  purposes  is  taken  from  the  con- 
servancy of  the  east  coast  and  isdelivered by  ptmiping  throughout 
the  dty,  but  drinking-water  is  collected  in  tanks  attached  to 
the  dwellings  from  the  rain  falling  on  the  roofs.  The  fire  brigade 
is  a  branch  of  the  police  force,  half  the  cost  being  borne  by  the 
rates  and  half  by  the  general  revenue.  There  is  an  excellent 
service  of  tdephones,  a  branch  of  the  post  office,  and  halfpenny 
postage  within  the  dty  boundaries.  There  are  in  Georgetown 
two  well-equipped  foundries,  a  dry  dock,  and  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  rice,  dgars,  soap,  boots,,  chocolate,  candles, 
aerated  waters  and  ice.  Georgetown  is  connected  by  rail  and 
ferry  with  New  Amsterdam,  by  ferry  and  rail  with  the  west 
coast  of  Demerara,  and  by  steamer  with  all  the  country  districts 
along  the  coast  and  up  the  navigable  reaches  of  the  prindpal 
rivers.  (A.  G.  B.^) 

OBORGBTOWW,  formerly  a  dty  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
U.S.A.,  and  now  part  (sometimes  called  West  Washington) 
of  the  dty  of  Washington,  U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Potomac  river  and  Rock  Creek,  and  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  about  2)  m.  W.N.W.  of  tl^  National  Capitol.  Pop. 
(1890)  14,046;  (1900)  14,549.  The  streets  are  old-fashioned, 
narrow  and  well  shaded.  On  the  "  Heights  "  are  many  fine 
residences  with  beautiful  gardens;  the  Monastery  and  Academy 
(for  girls)  of  Visitation,  founded  in  1799  by  Leonard  Neale, 
second  archbishop  of  Baltimore;  and  the  college  and  the 
astronomical  observatory  (1843)  of  Georgetown  University. 
The  university  was  founded  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Academy  in 
1789,  was  opened  in  1791,  transferred  to  the  Sodety  of  Jesus 
in  1805,  authorized  in  181 5  by  Congress  to  confer  college  or 
university  degrees,  and  by  the  Holy  See  in  1833  to  confer  degrees 
in  philosophy  and  theology,  incorporated  as  (Georgetown  College 
by  Act  of  Congress  in  1844,  and  began  graduate  work  about 
X856.  The  college  library  includes  the  historical  collection  of 
James  GUmary  Shea.  A  school  of  medicine  was  opened  in  1851, 
a  dental  school  in  1901  and  a  school  of  law  in  1870.  In  1909- 
1910  the  university  had  an  enrolment  of  859  students.  Rising 
in  terraces  from  Rock  Creek  is  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  a  beautiful 


burying-ground  containing  the  graves  of  John  Howard  Payne, 
the  author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  Edwin  McMasters  Stanton 
and  Joseph  Henry.  On  the  bank  of  the  Potomac  is  a  brick  bouie 
which  was  for  several  years  the  home  of  Frauds  Scott  Key^  author 
of  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  *';  on  Analostan  Island  in  the 
river  was  a  home  of  James  Murray  Mason;  Georgetown  Heights 
was  the  home  of  the  popular  novelist,  Mis  Emma  Dorothy 
Eliza  Nevitte  South  worth  (1819-1899).  Before  the  advent  of 
railways  Georgetown  had  an  important  commerce  by  way  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  by  which  considerable  coal  as  weU 
as  some  grain  b  still  brought  hither,  and  of  which  Georfetown 
is  now  a  terminus;  the  canal  formeriy  crossed  the  Potomac 
at  this  point  on  an  aqueduct  bridge  (1446  ft.  long),  but  in  1887 
the  crossing  was  abandoned  and  the  old  bridge  was  purchased 
by  the  United  Sutes  government,  which  in  1889  constructed 
a  new  steel  bridge  upon  the  old  masonry  piers.  Chief  among  the 
manufactories  are  several  large  flour  miUs — Georgetown  flour 
was  long  noted  for  its  excellence.  There  tt  a  very  Urge  firii* 
market  here.  (Georgetown  was  settled  late  in  the  17th  century, 
was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1751,  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1789, 
merged  in  the  District  of  Colt&ibia  in  1871,  and  ^wn^**^ 
to  the  dty  of  Washington  in  1878.  In  the  eariy  days  of 
Washington  it  was  a  social  centre  oi  some  importance,  where 
many  members  ci  Congress  as  wdl  as  some  cabinet  officers 
and  representatives  of  foreign  countries  lived  and  the  President 
gave  state  dinners;  and  here  were  the  studio,  for  two  years,  of 
Gilbert  Stuart,  and  "  Kalorama,"  the  residence  of  Jod  Barlow. 

GBORGBTOWN,  a  dty  and  the  county-aeat  of  Scott  county, 
Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  about  ix  mfles  N.  of  Lodngton.  Pop. 
(1900)  3823  (1677  negroes);  (xqio)  4533.  Georgetown  is  served 
by  the  Cincinnati  Southern  ((^een  &  Crescent  Route),  the 
Frankfort  &  Cincinnati,  and  the  Southern  railwayt,  and  » 
connected  with  Lexington  by  an  electric  line.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Georgetown  CoUege  (Bi^>tist,  oo-educational),  chartered  in 
1829  as  the  successor  of  Rittenhouse  Academy,  whidi  was  founded 
in  1798.  (Georgetown  is  situated  in  the  Blue  Grass  region  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  stock-raising.  One  of  the  Urgest  independent  oil  refineries 
in  the  country  (that  of  the  Indian  Refining  Co.)  is  in  Georgetown, 
and  among  manufactures  are  bricks,  flour,  ice,  bagging  and  hemp. 
The  remarkable  "  Royal  Spring,"  which  rises  near  the  centre 
of  the  dty,  furnishes  about  300,000  gallons  of  water  an  hour 
for  the  dty's  water  supply,  and  for  power  for  the  street  railway 
and  for  various  industries.  The  first  Settlement  was  made  in 
1775,  and  was  named  McQellan's,  that  name  bdng  dianged  to 
Lebanon  a  few  years  afterwards.  In  1790  the  place  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  under  its  present  name  (adopted  in  honour 
of  George  Washington),  and  (jeorgetown  was  chartered  as  a  dty 
of  the  fourth  class  in  1894.  Bacon  CoUege,  which  devdoped  into 
Kentucky  (now  Transylvania)  University  (see  Lexincton,  Ky.), 
was  esublished  here  by  the  Disdples  of  Christ  in  i8j6,  but  in 
1839  was  removed  to  Harrodsburg. 

GBOROETOWIIt  a  dty,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  ooonty-aeat 
of  (Georgetown  county,  South  (Carolina,  U.SjL,  at  the  head  of 
Winyah  Bay,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pedee  river,  about  15  m. 
from  the  Atlantic  (kean,  and  about  55  m.  N.E.  oi  (^larlestOD. 
Pop.  (1890)  2895;  (1900)  4138  (»7««  negroes);  (1910)  5530. 
(Georgetown  is  served  by  the  (Georgetown  &  Western  railway, 
has  steamship  communication  with  Charleston,  Wilmington, 
New  York  City  and  other  Atlantic  ports,  and,  by  the  Podee 
river  and  iu  tributaries  (about  xooo  m.  of  navigaUe  streams), 
has  trade  connexions  with  a  large  area  of  South  Carolina  axui  part 
of  North  (Carolina.  The  prindpal  public  buildingB  are  the  post 
office  and  custom  house.  Anoong  the  dty's  manufactures  are 
lumber,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  naval  stores  and 
oars;  and  there  are  shad  and  sturgeon  fisheries.  The  growing 
of  cotton  and  truck-gardening  ais  important  industries  in  the 
neighbouring  region,  and  there  is  consideraUe  trade  in  such 
products.  The  first  settlement  here  was  nuule  about  X700; 
and  the  town  was  laid  out  a  short  time  before  x  734.  The  Winjrah 
Indigo  Sodety  grew  out  of  a  social  dub  organised  about  1740, 
and  was  founded  in  X757  by  a  group  of  plaatca  intercttcd  in 
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Itistng  indigo;  it  long  conducted  m  school  (discontinued  during 
the  Clvfl  War)  which  eventually  became  part  of  the  dty's  public 
,  sdiool  system.  In  1780  Georgetown  was  occupied  by  a  body 
of  Loyalist  troops,  with  whom  the  American  troops  had  several 
skirmishes,  but  on  the  xoth  of  August  1781  General  Frauds 
Marion  forced  the  evacuation  of  the  town  and  took  poaseaaion 
of  it.  A  few  days  later,  an  American  named  Manson,  who  had 
joined  the  Brithh  forces,  attacked  the  town  from  an  armed 
vessel,  and  burned  about  forty  houses,  the  small  body  of  militia 
being  unable  to  make  an  effective  resistance.  General  Lafayette 
first  landed  on  American  soil  at  Georgetown  on  the  a4th  of  April 
1777.  Georgetown  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1805,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  1895. 

OBOROBIOWN,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Williamson 
county,  Teias,  U.S.A.,  on  the  San  Gabrid  river,  about  35  m.  N. 
by  £.  of  Austin.  Pop.  (1890)  3447;  (1900)  3790  (608  negroes); 
(1910)  3096.  The  city  is  served  by  the  International 
&  Great  Northern,  and  the  'Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  rail- 
ways. Georgetown  is  the  seat  of  the  Southwestern  University 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  00-educational),  formed  in  1873 
(chartered  1875)  by  the  combination  of  Ruterville  College 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  at  Ruterville,  Texas,  chartered  in  1840, 
and  closed  in  1850),  McKenxie  College  (at  Clarksville,  Texas, 
founded  in  1841  and  dosed  in  1873),  Weileyan  College  at  San 
Augustine  (chartered  in  1844,  burned  a  few  years  later,  and  not 
rebuilt),  and  Soule  University  at  Chapd  Hill  (chartered  in  1856, 
but  dosed  in  1870).  Hie  university  indudes  a  fitting  school 
at  Georgetown,  and  a  medical  department  at  Dallas,  Texas; 
in  X909  it  had  an  enrolment  of  1037  students.  The  prindpal 
manufactures  of  Georgetown  are  cotton  and  cotton-seed  oil, 
and  planing-mill  products.  In  Page  Park  are  mineral  springs, 
whose  waters  have  medidnal  qualities  similar  to  the  famous 
Karlsbad  waters.  The  first  settlement  was  made  here  in  1848; 
and  Georgetown  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  x866,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  1890. 

OBOROIA,  a  southern  state  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
one  of  the  thirteea  original  states,  situated  between  30*  31'  39' 
and  35*  N.,  and  between  81°  and  85^  53'  38'  W.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  E.  by  South  Carolina  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  by  Florida,  and  W.  by  Alabama.  The 
total  area  of  the  state  is  59,365  sq.  m.,  of  which  540  sq.  m.  are 
water  surface. 

The  surface  of  Geofi^  b  divided  into  five  phydographic  aoncs. 
From  the  sea  coast,  which  u  skirted  by  fertile,  Kmi-tropical  islands, 
a  plain  of  ^.000  sq.  m.,  known  as  South  Georgia,  extenos  northward 
to  the  "  lul-Unc  psMing  from  Augusta*  through  MilledgeviUc 
and  Macon^  to  Cdumbus.  Thb  is  a  part  of  the  great  AUantic 
Coastal  Plain.  For  30  m.  from  the  coast  its  elevation  is  10  ft., 
then  it  rises  abruptly  70  ft.  higher,  and  30  m.  farther  N.  another 
elevation  begins,  which  reaches  ^75  ft.  at  Milledgeville,  the  average 
elevatk>n  of  the  entire  region  being  350  ft.  North  of  the  line  men- 
tioned, and  collectively  known  as  North  Georj^ia,  are  the  four  other 
regions,  each  with  well-defined  characteristics.  The  largest  and 
southernmost,  a  broad  belt  extending  frofn  the  "  fall-line  "  to  a 
line  pawing  through  ClarkMville,  Habersham  county,  Cartersville, 
Bartow  county  and  Buchanan,  Haralson  county  (appipxiinately), 
b  known  as  the  Piedmont  Belt  or  Pbteau,  bdng  a  region  of  faint 
relief  eroded  on  highly  complicated  crystalline  rocks.  The  Blue 
Ridge  esaupment,  a  strikira  topographic  feature  in  Virginb  and 
the  Carolinas,  extends  into  Georgb  along  the  north-eastern  border 
of  thb  belt,  but  b  leas  strongly  developed  here  than  elsewhere, 
dying  out  entirely  towards  the.  south-west.  North  of  the  Piedmont 
Belt  lie  the  Appalachbn  Mounuins  Region  and  the  Great  Valley 
Region,  the  former  to  the  east,  the  btter  to-the  west  of  a  dividing 
line  from  Cartersville  northward.  The  former  region  consists  01 
detached  mountain  masses  of  crystalline  rocks,  not  yet  eroded 
down  to  the  level  of  the  Piedmont  Belt.  In  Towns  county,  in  the 
Appalachbn  Region,  b  the  highest  pdnt  in  the  state,  Brasstown  Bald, 
alao  called  EnoU  MounUin  (4768  ft.).  The  Great  Valley  Region 
consists  of  folded  sedimentary  rocks,  extensive  erosion  having 
removed  the  soft'byen  to  form  valleys,  leaving  the  hard  byers 
as  ridges,  both  layers  running  in  a  N.E.-S.W.  direction.  In  the 
extreme  north-west  comer  of  the  state  b  a  small  oart  of  the  Cumber- 
tend  Pbteau,  represented  by  Lookout  and  Sana  Mts. 

On  the  Blue  Ridge  escarpment  near  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  state 
b  4  water-parting  separating  the  waters  which  find  thdr  way 
resActively  N.W.  to  the  Tennessee  river.  S.W.  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  S.E.  to  the  Atbntic  Ocean;  indeed,  according  to  B.  M.  and 
M«  R.  Hall  (Waltr  Rtsourc^s  tf  Georgia,  p.  3).  '^thcrr  are  three 


mriags  in  northeast  Georgia  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other 
that  send  out  their  waters  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  Apalachlcob,  Fla., 
and  to  New  Orieans,  La."  The  water-parting  between  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  Atbntic  and  those  flowing  into  the  Gulf  extends 
from  thb  pdnt  fiiat  S.E.  for  a  few  miles,  thea  turns  S. W.  to  Atlanta, 
and  from  there  extends  S.S.E.  to  the  Florida  line  West  of  where 
the  escarpment  dies  out,  the  Great  Valley  Region  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Appabchbn  Mountains  Region  are  drained  by  the 
Coosa,  the  Tallapoosa  and  their  tributaries,  into  Mobile  Bay,  but 
the  Cumberland  Pbteau,  like  that  part  of  the  Appabchbn  Moun- 
tains Region  which  lies  directly  N.  of  the  Blue  Ridge  escarpment, 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  Tennessee  Basin.  The  principal  rivers 
of  the  state  are  the  Chattahoochee  and  the  Flint,  which  unite  in 
the  S.W.  comer  to  form  the  Apabchicob;  the  Ocmulgee  (whose 
western  tributary,  the  Towaliga,  falb  96  it.  in  leas  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile),  and  the  Oconee,  which  imite  in  the  S.E.  to  form  the 
Altamaha;  and  the  Savannah,  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Georgb  and  South  Carolina.  All  of  these  rise  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
nedmont  Pbteau,  through  which  they  pursue  a  rapid  course 'over 
rocky  beds,  and  are  navigabb  only  south  of  the  "  fall-line,"  at 
whka  and  north  of  which  they  furnish  an  abundance  of  water-power. 
The  upper  Savannah  .river  first  flows  S.W.,  then  turns  abruptly 
S.E.,  wnib  the  Chattahoochee  river  rises  near  thb  point  and  con- 
tinues S.W.  Thb  b  because  the  upper  Savannah '  waa  formeriy 
part  of  the  Chattahoochee,  but  waa  captured  and  turned  S.E.  by 
headward  growth  of  the  Savannah.  Aa  a  reault  of  the  capture 
there  b  a  deep  Korge  along  the  upper  Savannah,  especially  along  the 
branch  called  tne  Tallubb  river;  and  the  upper  Tallubh,  in  a  series 
of  cascades,  3|  m.  long,  falb  535  ft.  from  the  former  higher  bvd 
down  to  the  main  bed  of  the  upper  Savannah,  at  Tallulan  Falls,  a 
summer  resort. 

The  fauna  and  flora  have  no  dbtinctive  features.  [See  Unitbo 
Statss.)  « 

ClimaU  and  SciU. — ^The  climate  of  Geoipa,  thou^  temperate, 
di£Fers  considerably  in  di£Ferent  parts  of  the  state.  All  the  nine 
climate  belts  in  the  United  States,  except  that  of  southern 
Florida,  are  represented  within  its  borders.  The  lowest  mean 
annual  temperature,  40*  F.  and  bek>w,  b  that  of  some  of  the 
mountain  tops  of  northern  Georgb;  from  the  mountain-sides 
to  the  Piedmont  Pbteau  thb  mean  temperature  varies  from 
45*  to  60*;  on  the  Piedmont  Plateau  from  60*  to  65*;  and  on  the 
Coastal  Pbin  from  60*  to  70*.  The  July  isotherm  of  86*  crosses 
the  sute  a  little  N.  of  Augusta  and  Macon,  touching  the  W. 
boundary  at  West  Point,  Troup  county.  The  mean  July  tempera- 
ture for  the  whole  state  b  81 -8*;  for  the  part  S.  of  the  80* 
isotherm  the  average  temperature  for  July  b  between  80*  and 
85*.  The  average  ninfall  for  the  state  b  49*3  in.;  the  maximum 
is  7Z*7  in.,  at  Rabun  Gat>  in  the  extreme  N.E.  put  of  the  state; 
the  minimum  b39*4  ^t  Swainsboro,  Emanud  county,  a  little  S.E. 
of  the  centre  of  the  state. 

Georgb  b  also  notable  for  the  variety  of  Its  soils.    In  the 

Cumboland  Plateau  and  Great  Valley  Regions  are  a  mi  or  Inown 

loam,  rich  in  decomposed  limestone  and  calcareous  shales,  and 

sandy  or  gravelly  loams.   In  the  Piedmont  Pbteau  and  Appab- 

chian  Mountains  Regions  the  surface  soil  b  generally  sandy,  but 

in  considerable  areas  the  subsoil  b  a  red  day  derived  largdy 

from  the  decompodtion  of  hornblende.    By  far  the  greatest 

variety  of  soib  b  found  in  the  Coastal  Plain  Region.   Here  the 

Central  Cotton  Bdt,  extending  from  the  "  fall-Una  "  aa  far  S. 

as  a  line  bisecting  Early  county  in  the  W.  and  passing  through 

Baker,  Worth,  Dooly,  Dodge,  Laurens,  Johnson,  Jefferson 

and  Buxke  counties,  has  three  dbtinct  Unds  of  soQ;  a  sand, 

forming  what  b  known  aa  the  sand-hill  region;  red  day  derived 

from  siUdous  rock  in  the  red  hilb;  and  grey,  sandy  soib  with 

a  subsoil  of  yellow  loam.    South  of  the  Cotton  Bdt  b  the  lime 

Sink  Region,  which  indudes  Miller,  Baker,  Mitchell,  Colquitt 

and  Worth  counties,  the  northern  pintions  of  Decatur,  Grady, 

Thomas,  Brooks  and  Lowndes,  the  eastern  parts  of  Dooly  and 

Lee,  and  the  eastern  pwtions  of  Berrien,  Irwin,  Wilcox,  Dodge, 

and  some  paru  of  Burke,  Screven  and  Bulloch.    The  soft  lime; 

stone  underlying  thb  region  b  covered,  in  the  uplands,  with 

grey,  sandy  soils,  which  have  a  subsoQ  of  loam;  in  the  lowlands 

the  surface  soib  are  loams,  the  subaoib  days.    Adjoining  thb 

region  are  the  pine  barrens,  which  extend  S.  to  a  line  passing 

through  the  northern  portions  of  Pierce,  Wayne,  Liberty,  Bryan 

'  According  to  the  usual  nomencbture,  the  branch  flowing  S.W. 
M  called  the  Chattooga;  thb  unites  with. the  Tallubh  to  form  the 
Tugaloo,  which  in  turn  unites  with  the  Kioweetoform  the  Savannah 
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and  Effingham  counties.  Here  the  prevailing  soik  are  grey  and 
sandy  with  a  subadl  of  loam,  but  they  are  less  fertile  than  those 
of  the  Lime  Sink  or  Cotton  Belts.  The  coast  counties  of  the  S.E. 
and  generally  those  «n  the  Florida  frontier  axe  not  suitable  for 
cultivation,  on  account  of  the  numerous  marshes  and  swamps, 
Okefinokee  Swamp  being  45  m.  long  and  approximately  30  m. 
wide;  but  the  southern  portions  of  Decatur,  Grady,  Thomas  and 
Brooks  counties  are  sufficiently  devated  for  agriculture,  and  the 
islands  off  the  coast  are  exceedingly  productive. 

Mintrals. — The  mineral  resources  of  Georgia  ate  as  varied  as  its 
climate  and  soils,  a  total  of  thirty-nine  different  mineral  products 
being  found  within  its  borders.  The  most  important  is  stone:  in 
1905  the  value  of  the  granite  quarried  in  the  state  was  $971,207 
(ueorgia  ranking  fifth  in  the  Umted  States),  of  the  marble  t774tS50 
(Georsja  ranking  third  in  the  United  States,  Vermont  and  New  York 
being  nrst  and  second) ;  in  1908  the  granite  was  valued  at  $970,832 
(Georgia  ranking  fifth  in  the  United  States),  and  the  marble  at 
$916,281  (Georsia  ranking  second  in  the  United  States, Vermont  being 
first).  Generally  more  thsn  one-fourth  of  the  granite  is  used  for  pav- 
ing; curb,  building  and  monument  stone  are  next  in  importance  in 
the  order  named.  Stone  Mountain  (1686  ft.)  in  De  Kalb  county  near 
Atlanta  b  a  remarkable  mass  of  ■l&ht-coloured  muscovite  granite, 
having  a  circumference  at  its  base  01  7  m.  Stone  Mountain  granite 
was  first  quarried  about  1850;  it  is  extensively  used  as  building 
material  in  Georgia  and  other  southern  states.  A  laminated  granite, 
otherwise  like  the  Stone  Mountain  granite,  b  found  in  De  Kalb, 
Rockdale  and  Gwinnett  counties,  and  is  used  for  curbing  and  build- 
ing. Btotite  granites,  which  take  a  good  |>olish  and  are  used  for 
monuments  and  for  decoration,  are  ouarned  in  Oglethorpe  and 
Elbert4counties.  Georgia  marble  was  nnt  quarried  on  a  large  scale 
in  Pickens  county  in  1884;  the  pure  white  marble  of  this  county 
had  been  worked  tor  tombstones  near  Tate,  the  centre  of  the  marble 
belt,  in  1840;  after  its  commercial  exploitation  it  was  used  in  the 
capitol  buildings  of  Georgia,  Rhode  Island,  MissisMppi  and  Minne- 
sota, in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washrngton,  D.C.,  and  in  St 
Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
entire  building,  and  sometimes  only  for  decoration.  Other  colours 
than  the  snowy  white  are  found  in  the  main  marble  belt  of  the 
state,  which  runs  from  Canton,  Cherokee  county,  60  m.  generallv 
N.  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state.  Other  deposits,  less  well 
known,  are  the  dark  brown  and  light  grev  marbles  of  Whitfield 
county,  which  resemble  the  stone  quamed  in  eastern  Tennessee. 
Limestone  and  slate  are  quarried  at  Rock  Mart,  Polk  county,  and 
there  are  cement  quarries  at  Cement,  near  Kingston,  Bartow  county. 
Iron  deposits  occur  in  Bartow,  Polk  and  Floyd  counties,  where  are 
the  more  important  brown  ores,  and  (red  ores)  in  Walker  and 
Chattooga  (»unties.  The  quantity  of  iron  ore  mined  in  (}eorgia 
declined  from  1890  to  1900;  it  was  200,842  k>iig  tons  in  1905  and 
321,060  k>ng  tons  in  1908,  when  ^19,812  tons  were  brown  haematite 
and  1248  tons  were  red  haematite.  Before  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  the  (Seorgia  "  placers  "  were  very  profitable,  tne  earliest 
mining  being  in  1829  by  placer  miners  from  the  fields  of  Burke 
county.  North  Carohna,  who  began  work  in  what  is  now  White 
county,  ami  went  thence  to  Habersham  and  Lumpkin  counties. 
Dahlonega  and  Auraria,  the  latter  named  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  who 
owned  a  mine  there,  were  the  centres  of  this  early  gold  mining. 
Wm-k  was  summarily  stopped  by  Federal  troops  enforcing  the 
governor's  proclamation  in  1831,  because  of  the  disorder  in  the 
mining  region;  but  it  was  soon  renewed  and  a  mint  was  established 
at  Danloncga  in  1838.  After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  C^ifomia. 
mining  in  Georgia  was  not  renewed  on  anything  but  the  smallest 
scale  until  the  early  'eighties.  In  1908  the  gold  product  was  valued 
at  $56,207  (it  was  $^,910  in  IQ05)  and  the  silver  product  at 
$106.  Up  to  1909  the  gold  product  of  Oorgia  (see  State  Geol. 
Survey  Bulletin  19)  was  about  $  1 7.500,000.  Extensive  clay  deposits 
occur  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  com- 
parative freedom  from  impurities  and  for  their  high  fusion  point; 
the  most  valuable  are  sedimentary,  and  form  a  belt  several  miles 
wide  across  the  middle  of  the  state  from  Augusta  to  Columbus. 
In  1908  the  clay  products  of  the  state  were  valued  at  $1,928,611. 
More  asbestos  has  bejcn  found  in  Georgia  than  in  any  other  state  of 
the  Union;  it  occurs  in  the  amphiboleform  throughout  the  N.  part 
of 'the  state,  and  roost  of  the  country's  domestic  supply  comes  from 
the  Sail  Mountain  mine  in  White  county.  Manganese  ores,  found 
in  Bartow,  Polk  and  Floyd  counties,  were  formerly  important; 
in  1896  4096  long  tons  were  mined,  in  1905  onlv  150  tons,  aqd  in 
1908  none.  Bauxite  was  found  in  Georgia  first  of  the  United  States, 
near  Rome,  in  1887;  the  output,  principally  from  Floyd,  Bartow 
and  Polk  counties,  was  the  entire  product  of  the  United  btates  until 
1891,  and  in  1902  was  more  than  naif  the  country's  product,  but  in 
1908,  even  when  combined  with  the  Alabama  output,  was  less  than 
the  amount  mined  in  Arkansas.  Coal  is  not  extensively  found,  but 
the  mine  on  Sand  Mountain,  in  Walker  county,  was  one  of  the  first 
opened  S.  of  the  Ohio  river;  in  1908  the  value  01  the  coal  mined  in  the 
state  was  $364,279  (264,822  short  tons),  the  value  of  coke  at  the  ovens 
was  $137,524  (39,422  short  tons),  and  the  value  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate, coal  tar.  illuminating  gas  and  gas  coke  was  more  than  $8oo,oM. 


Copper  was  mined  in  Fannin  and  Cherokee  counties  before  the  Gvil 
War.  In  1906  the  copper  mined  was  valued  at  $5057.  Corundum 
was  discovered  on  Laurel  Creek  in  Rabun  county  in  1871,  and  waa 
worked  there  and  at  Trackrock,  Union  county,  especially  betwceii 
1880  and  1893,  but  in  later  years  low  prices  dosed  most  of  the  mines. 
The  limestone  formations  furnished  most  of  the  lime  for  domestic 
use.  Sandstone,  ochre,  slate,  soapstone,  graphite  are  also  mincxl, 
and  lead,  sine,  barytes^  gypsum  and  even  diamonds  haw  been 
discovered  but  not  ryploitwi. 

Agriculture. — The  princi^  occupation  in  Geoxsut  is  agricul- 
ture, which  in  igoo  engaged  seven-tenths  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
state  and  jhe  labour  of  three-fifths  of  the  population,  ten  years 
old  and  over,  who  are  employed  in  profitaUe  occupations.  The 
products  are  so  diversified  that,  with  the  ezcq>don  of  some 
tropical  fruits  of  (California  and  Floridai,  almost  evcxsrtlunir 
cultivated  in  the  United  States  can  be  prodmed.  Tlie  chief 
staple  is  cotton,  of  which  a  valuable  hybrid  called  the  Flocadora 
a  cross  of  long  and  short  staple,  has  been  singularly  successfuL 
Cotton  is  raised  in  all  counties  of  the  state  cuoegit  Rabun,  Towns 
and  Fannin  in  the  extreme  north,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
total  cultivated  land  of  the  state  was  devoted  to  it  in  1900-1907. 
In  i899-*X904  the  crop  exceeded  that  of  the  other  cotton-pioduc- 
ing  states  except  Texas,  and  in  1899, 1900  and  1903  Missisai^, 
averaging  x,467,X2x  commercial  bales  per  annum;  the  crop 
in  X904  was  1,991,7x9  bales,  and  in  X907-X908  the  crop  was 
1,8x5,834  bales,  second  only  to  the  crop  of  Texas.  The  cause  of 
this  extensive  cultivation  of  cotton  is  not  a  high  average  yield 
per  acre,  but  the  fact  that  before  x86o  "  Cotton  was  King,** 
and  that  the  market  value  of  the  staple  when  the  Civil  War 
dosed  was  so  high  that  farmers  began  to  cultivate  it  to  tlie  ex- 
dusion  of  the  cereals,  whose  production,  Indian  com  excepted, 
showed  a  decline  during  each  decade  from  1879  <o  '^g^.  But 
in  the  'nineties  the  price  of  the  cotton  fell  bdow  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, owing  to  the  enormous  suppdy,  and  this  was  accompanied 
by  economic  depression.  These  conditions  have  caused  some 
diversification  of  crops,  and  successful  experiments  in  cattle-^ 
raising,  movements  encouraged  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  leading  newspapers. 

The  prindpal  cereals  cxdtivated  are  Indian  com  (product, 
53>75o,ooo  bushels  in  X908)  and  wheat;  the  cultivation  of  the 
latter,  formerly  remunerative,  declined  on  account  <tf  'tlie  com- 
petition of  the  Western  States,  but  revived  after  1899,  largely 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  (jeorgia  Wheat  Growers'  AsaodatioD 
(organized  in  X897),  and  in  X908  the  yidd  was  2,208,000  bushels. 
The  sugar-cane  crop  declined  in  value  after  1890,  and  each 
year  more  of  it  was  made  into  syrup.  In  X908  the  tobacco  crop 
was  2,705,625  lb,  and  the  average  farm  price  was  35  cents, 
bdng  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  the  Florida  crop;  Sumatra  leaf 
for  wrappers  is  grown  successfully.  The  acreage  and  product  of 
tobacco  and  peanuts  increased  from  1890  to  X900  respect ivdy 
x88%  and  3x9*2%,  and  92 -6%  and  x29-9%,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sweet  potatoes  Georgia  was  in  X809  surpassed  only 
by  North  Carolina.  Alfalfa  and  grasses  grow  well.  Truck 
farming  and  the  cultivation  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  have 
long  been  remunerative  occupations;  the  acreage  devoted  to 
peaches  doubled  between  X890  and  1900.  Pecan  nuts  are  an 
increasingly  important  crop. 

Agriculture  in  Georgia  was  in  a  state  of  tranation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  land  and  to  ne^ 
slavery,  exploitative  methods  of  cultivation  were  employed  belore 
the  Civil  War,  and  such  methods,  by  which  lands  after  being  wwtod 
to  exhaustion  are  deserted  for  new  fields,  had  not  yet  been  aJcogether 
abandoned.  One  reason  for  thu  was  that,  according  to  the  census 
of  1900,  36*9%  of  the  farms  were  operated  by  nq^roes,  of  whom 
86  %  were  tenants  who  desired  to  secure  the  greatest  poealde  product 
without  regard  to  the  care  of  the  soil.  Consequently  thm  were 
larse  tracts  of  untilkd  "  waste  "  land;  but  these  rapicUy  responded 
to  fertilisation  and  rotation  of  crops,  often  yielding  800  to  1200  lb 
of  cotton  per  acre,  and  Georgia  in  1 809  used  more  fertilisers  tlusn  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  Another  feature  of  agriculture  in  Georgia 
was  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  farms,  the  average  sixe  of 
plantations  having  declined  from  440  acres  in  i860  to  i  ty^i  in  1900^ 
or  almost  75%.  while  the  area  in  cultivation  increased  only  1^*6% 
between  1 850  and  1900.  The  terantry  system  was  also  undergoing  a 
change-^he  share  system  whkh  developed  in  the  years  saooeedtng 
the  Civil  War  being  replaced  by  a  system  of  cash  rentaL 
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manufacture  of  mineral  products,  and  by  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  in  the  number  and  output  of  cotton  mills,  in  1900 
and  in  1905  Georgia  surpassed  each  of  those  slates  in  the  total 
value  of  factory  products,  which  was,  however,  less  than  the  value 
of  the  factory  products  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia  among  the 
southern  states.  The  chief  features  of  this  industrial  activity 
are  its  early  beginning  and  steady,  constant  development. .  As 
far  back  as  1850  there  were  1523  manufacturing  establishments 
(35  of  which  were  cotton  milb)  in  the  state,  whose  total  product 
was  valued  at  $7,082,075.  Despite  the  Civil  War,  there  was 
some  advance  during  each  succeeding  decade,  the  most  prosperous 
relatively  being  that  from  1880  to  1890.  In  1900  the  number  of 
establishments  was  7504,  an  increase  of  75- 1%  over  the  number 
in  1890;  the  capital  invested  was  $89,789,656,  an  increase  of 
57*7%.  And  the  value  of  products  ($106,654,527)  was  54*8% 
more  than  in  1890.  Of  the  7504  establishments  in  1900,  3015 
were  conducted  under  the  "  factory  system,"  and  had  a  capital 
of  $79*303,316  and  products  valued  at  $94.533>368.  In  1905 
there  were  3219  factories,  with  a  capital  of  $135,211,551  (an 
increase  of  70- 5%  over  1900),  and  a  gross  product  valued  at 
$151,040,455  (59*8%  greater  than  the  value  of  the  factory 
product  in  1900). 

The  moat  important  manufacturing  industries  are  those  that 
depend  up<Mi  cotton  for  raw  material,  with  a  gross  product  in  1900 
valued  at  126,521,757.  In  that  year  *  there  were  67  mills  engaged 
ia  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  with  a  capital  of  $24,158,159, 
and  they  yielded  a  gross  product  valued  at  $18,457,645:  the  increase 
between  1900  and  1905  was  actually  much  larger  (and  proportion- 
ately very  much  larger)  than  between  1890  and  1900;  the  number 
of  factories  in  1905  was  103  (an  increase  of  53*7%  over  1900); 
their  capital  was  142,349,618  (75*3%  more  than  m  1900);  and  their 
gross  product  was  valued  at  $^5,174,248  (an  increase  of  90*6%  since 
1900).  The  rank  of  Gcofgu  among  the  cotton  manufacturing 
states  was  seventh  in  looo  and  fourth  m  1905.  Cotton-seed  oil  and 
cake  factories  increased  in  number  from  I7  to  43  from  1890  to  1900, 
and  to  112  in  1905,  and  titc  value  <^  their  product  increased  from 


States.  This  growth  in  cotton  manufactures  is  due  to  various 
causes,  among  them  being  the  proximity  of  raw  material,  convenient 
water-power,  municipal  exemption  from  taxation  and  the  cheapness 
of  labmir.  The  relation  bct%ircen  employer  and  employee  is  in  the 
main  far  more  personal  and  kindly  than  m  the  mills  of  the  Northern 
Sutea. 

The  forests  of  Georsia,  next  to  the  fields,  furnish  the  largest 
amount  of  raw  material  for  manufactures.  The  yellow  pines  01  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  which  have  a  stand  of  approxinutely 
13.778.000  ft.,  yielded  in  1900  rosin  and  turpentine  valued  at 
$8,1 10,468  (more  than  the  product  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union) 
and  in  1005  valued  at  $7,705,643  (second  only  to  the  product  of 
Florida).  From  the  same  source  was  derived  most  of  the  lumber 
product  valued  *  in  1900  at  $13,341,160  (more  than  double  what  it 
was  in  1890)  and  in  1905  at  $16,716,594.  The  other  imporUnt 
woods  are  cypress,  oak  and  poplar. 

Fourth  in  value  in  I90<$  (first,  cotton  goods;  second,  lumber  and 
timber;  third,  cotton-sceaoil  and  cake)  were  fertUiiers,  the  value  of 
which  increased  from  $3,367.35^  in  IQOO  to  89,461,418  in  190$.  when 
the  state  ranked  firrt  of  the  Umted  States  in  this  mdustry ;  m  1900 
it  had  tanked  sixth. 

Commumieaticns.'-MeuM  of  transportatioo  for  these  products 
are  furnished  by  the  rivers,  which  are  generally  navkable  as  far 
north  as  the  "  fall  line  "  passing  through  Augusta,  Milledgeville, 
Macon  and  Columbus^  by  ocean  steamsnip  lines  which  have  piers 
at  St  Mary's,  Brunswick,  Darien  and  Savannah;  and  b^  railways 
whose  milc^e  in  January  190Q  was  6,871  '8  m.  The  most  important 
of  the  railways  are  the  Centrafof  Georgia,  the  Southern,  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Georgia  and  the  Georgia 
Southern  ft  Florida.  In  1878  a  state  railway  commission  was  es(ab* 
lisbed  which  has  mandatory  power  for  the  settlement  of  all  traffic 
problems  and  makes  annual  reports. 

PopuUUiam. — ^The  population  of  Georgia  in  x88o  was  1,542,180; 
in  1890 1,837,353, an  Inaeaacof  tg't%\  in  1900  2,216,331, a fur- 

>The  manufacturing  statistics  for  1900  whidi  follow  are  not 
those  given  in  the  Twelfth  Census,  but  are  taken  from  the  Census 
tf  MttmufaetureSt  1905,  the  1900  figures  here  given  being  only  for 
''establishments  on  a  factory  basis,"  and  thus  being  comparable 
with  those  of  IQ05.  In  1890  there  were  53  mills  with  a  capital  of 
$17,664,675  ana  a  product  valued  at  $12,035,629. 

'  In  these  valuations  for  1000  and  for  1905  the  rough  lumber 
drened  or  remanufactured  in  planing  mills  enters  twice  into  the  value 
of  the  product. 
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therincTeaaeof20'6%*;inx9xo,2,6o9,X3i.  Ofthei90opopulatioD, 
SyiVo  were  whites  and  46*7%  were  negroes,*  the  centre  of  the 
black  population  being  a  little  south  of  the  "  fall  line."  Here  the 
negroes  increased,  from  1890  to  1900,  faster  than  the  whites  in 
eighteen  counties,  but  in  northern  Georgia,  where  the  whites 
are  in  the  majority,  the  negro  population  declined  in  twelve 
counties.  Also  the  percentage  of  negro  illiteracy  is  higher 
in  northern  Georgia  than  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  the  per- 
centage of  negro  male  illiterates  of  voting  age  being  38-3%  in 
Atlanta  in  1900,  and  in  Savannah  only  30-7%.  The  population 
of  Georgia  has  a  very  slight  foreign-bom  element  (-6%  in  1900) 
and  a  small  percentage  (1-7%  in  1900)  of  people  of  foreign 
parentage.  The  urban  population  (t.c.  the  population  in  places 
of  2500  inhabitants  and  over)  was  X5-6%  of  the  total  in  1900, 
and  the  number  of  incorporated  cities,  towns  and  villages  was 
372.  Of  these  only  forty  had  a  population  exceeding  2000,  and 
thirteen  exceeding  5000.  The  largest  city  in  1900  was  Atlanta, 
the  capital  since  1868  (Louisville,  Jefferson  county,  was  the 
capital  in  1 795-1604,  and  Milledgeville  in  1804-1868),  with 
89,872  inhabitants.  Savannah  ranked  second  with  54,244, 
and  Augusta  third  with  39,441.  In  1900  the  other  cities  in  the 
state  with  a  population  of  more  than  5000  were:  Macon  (23,272), 
Columbus  (17,614),  Athens  (10,245),  Brunswick  (9081),  Americus 
(7674),  Rome  (7291),  Griffin  (6857),  Waycross  (5919),  Valdosta 
(5613),  and  ThomasviUe  (5322). 

The  total  membership  of  the  churches  in  1906  was  about 
X, 029,037,  of  whom  596,319  were  Baptists,  349,079  were  Metho- 
dists, 24,040  were  Presbyterians,  19,273  were  Roman  (3atho- 
Ucs,  12,703  were  Disciples  of  Christ,  9790  were  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  and  5581  were  Congregationalists. 

Covemmeni. — The  present  constitution,  which  was  adopted 
in  1877,*  provides  for  a  system  of  government  similar  in  general 
to  that  of  the  other  states  (see  Unxteo  States).  The  executive 
officials  are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  court  of  appeals  for  six  years, 
while  those  of  the  superior  court  and  of  the  ordinaries  and  the 
justices  of  the  peace  are  chosen  every  four  years.  Before  1909 
aU  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  least  twenty-one  years 
of  age  (except  those  mentioned  below),  who  had  lived  in  the  state 
for  one  year  immediately  preceding  an  election  and  in  the  county 
six  months,  and  had  paid  their  taxes,  were  entitled  to  vote. 
From  the  niffrage  and  the  holditg  of  office  are  excluded  idiots 
and  insane  persons  and  all  those  who  have  been  convicted  of 
treason,  embezzlement,  malfeasance  in  office,  bribery  or  larceny, 
or  any  crime  involving  moral  turpitude  and  puni^ble  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary — this 
last  disqualification,  however,  is  removable  by  a  pardon  for 
the  offence.  Before  1909  there  was  no  constitutional  discrimina- 
tion aimed  against  the  exerdse  of  the  suffrage  by  the  negro, 
but  in  fact  the  negro  vote  had  in  various  ways  been  greatly 
reduced.  By  a  constitutional  amendment  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  at  a  special  election  in  October  X908,  new  requirements 
for  suffrage,  designed  primarily  to  exclude  negroes,  especially 
illiterate  negroes,  were  imposed  (supplementary  to  the  require- 
ments mentioned  above  concenung  age,  residence  and  the 
payment  of  taxes),  the  amendment  coming  into  effect  on  the 
xst  of  January  1909:  in  brief  this  amendment  requires  that 
the  voter  shall  have  served  in  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Confederate  States  or  of  the  state  of  Georgia 
in  time  of  war,  or  be  lawfully  descended  from  some  one  who  did 
so  serve;  or  that  he  be  a  person  of  good  character  who  proves 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registraxs  of  elections  that  he  under- 
stands the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  citizen;  or  that  he  read 
correctly  in  English  and  (unless  physically  disabled)  write  any 
paragraph  of  the  Federal  or  state  constitution;  or  that  he  own 
40  acres  of  land  or  property  valued  at  $500  and  assessed  for 

*  The  population  of  the  state  was  83.548  in  1790, 163,686  In  tSoo, 
'5^433  *n  i8ro,  340.989  in  1830,  516,823  in  1830,  601,393  in  1840, 
9o6,i8«f  in  1850, 1,057,386  in  i860,  and  1,184,100  in  1870. 

*This  negro  percentage  includes  aix  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Indians. 

'  The  sute  has  had  four  other  coastitution»-'th08e  of  1777, 17891 
1798  and  1868. 
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taxation.  After  the  ist  of  January  191 5  no  one  may  qualify 
as  a  voter  under  the  first  or  second  of  these  clauses  (the  "  grand- 
father" and  "  undersunding  "  clauses);  but  those  who  shall 
have  registered  under  their  requirements  before  the  ist  of 
January  191 5  thus  become  voters  for  life. 

The  governor,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $5000,  must  be  at  least 
thirty  years  old,  must  at  the  time  of  his  election  have  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  for  fifteen  years  and  of  the  state  for 
six  years,  and  "  shall  not  be  eligible  to  re-election  after  the 
expiration  of  a  second  term,  for  the  period  of  four  years."  In 
case  of  his  "  death,  removal  or  disability,"  the  duties  of  his 
office  devolve  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  president  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  the  second  upon  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  governor's  power  of  veto  extends  to 
separate  items  in  appropriation  bills,  but  in  every  case  his  veto 
may  be  overriden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislature.  An 
amendment  to  the  constitution  may  be  proposed  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  legislature,  and  comes  into  effect  on  receiving 
a  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  Members  of  the  Senate  must 
be  at  least  twenty-five  years  old,  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  must,  at  the  time  of  their  election,  have  been  citizens 
of  the  state  for  four  years,  and  of  the  senatorial  district  for  one 
year;  representative  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old, 
and  must,  at  the  time  of  their  election,  have  been  citizens  of  the 
state  for  two  years.    By  law,  in  Georgia,  lobbying  is  a  felony. 

Habitual  intoxication,  wilful  desertion  for  three  jrears,  cruel 
treatment,  and  conviction  for  an  offence  the  commission  of 
which  involved  moral  turpitude  and  for  which  the  offender 
has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  at  least  two  yean,  are 
recognized  as  causes  for  divorce.  All  petitions  for  divorce 
must  be  approved  by  two  successive  juries,  and  a  woman  holds 
in  her  own  name  all  property  acquired  before  and  after  marriage. 
Marriage  between  the  members  of  the  white  and  negro  races 
is  prohibited  by  law. 

As  the  result  of  the  general  campaign  against  child  labour,  an 
act  was  passed  in  1906  providing  that  no  child  under  xo  shall 
be  employed  or  allowed  to  labour  in  or  about  any  factory,  under 
any  drcumstaoces;  after  the  ist  of  January  1907  no  child 
under  xa  shall  be  so  employed,  unless  an  orphan  with  no 
other  means  of  support,  or  unless  a  widowed  mother  or  disabled 
or  aged  father  is  dependent  on  the  child's  labour,  in  which  case 
a  certificate  to  the  facts,  holding  good  for  one  year  only,  is 
required;  after  the  ist  of  January  1908  no  chUd  under  14 
shall  be  empbyed  in  a  factory  between  the  hours  of  7  p.m.  and 
6  A.if.;  after  the  same  date  no  child  under  14  shall  be  employed 
in  any  factory  without  a  certificate  of  school  attendance 
for  12  weeks  (of  which  6  weeks  must  be  consecutive)  of 
the  preceding  year;  no  child  shall  be  employed  without  the 
filing  of  an  affidavit  as  to  age.  Making  a  false  affidavit  as  to; 
age  or  as  to  other  facts  required  by  the  act,  and  the  violation 
of  the  act  by  any  agent  or  representative  of  a  factory  or  by  any 
parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  are  misdemeanours. 

In  1907  a  state  law  was  passed  prohibiting  after  the  ist  of 
January  1908  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors; 
nine-tenths  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  under  local  option  laws, 
were  already  "  dry  "  at  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  law  permits 
druggists  to  keep  for  sale  no  other  form  of  alcoholic  drink  than 
pure  alcohol;  physicians  prescribing  alcohol  must  fill  out  a 
blank,  specifying  the  patient's  ailment,  and  certifying  that 
alcohol  is  necessary;  the  prescription  must  be  filled  the  day 
it  is  dated,  must  be  served  directly  to  the  physician  or  to  the 
patient,  must  not  call  for  more  than  a  pint,  and  may  not  be 
refilled.1 

The  state  supports  four  benevolent  institutions:  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  the  whites  and  a  similar  institution  for  the  negroes, 
both  at  Milledgeville,  an  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
Cave  Spring,  and  an  academy  for  the  blind  at  Macon.  There  are 

*  Owin|f  to  the  custom  which  holds  in  Georgia  of  choosing  state 
senators  m  rotation  from  each  of  the  counties  making  up  a  senatorial 
district,  it  happened  in  1907  that  few  cities  were  represented  directly 
by  senators  chosen  from  municipalities.  It  is  believed  that  this  fact 
contributed  to  the  passage  of  the  prohibition  law« 


also  a  number  of  private  charitable  institutions,  the  oldest  being 
the  Bethesda  orphan  asylum,  near  Savannah,  founded  by  George 
Whitefield  in  1739.  The  Methodist,  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches,  and  the  Hebrews  of  the  state 
also  support  homes  for  orphans.  A  penitentiary  was  established 
in  181 7  at  Milledgeville.  In  x866  the  lease  system  was  introduced, 
by  which  the  convicts  were  leased  for  a  term  of  years  to  private 
individuals.  In  1897  this  was  supplanted  by  the  contract 
system,  by  which  a  prison  commission  accepted  contracts  for 
convict  labour,  but  the  prisoners  were  cared  (or  by  state  officials. 
But  the  contract  system  for  convicts  and  the  peonage  system 
(under  which  immigrants  were  held  in  practical  slavery  while 
they  "  worked  out "  advances  made  for  passage-money,  &c.) 
were  still  sources  of  much  injustice.  State  laws  made  liable 
to  prosecution  for  misdemeanour  any  contract  labourer  who, 
having  received  advances,  failed  for  any  but  good  cause  to 
fulfil  the  contract;  or  any  contract  labourer  who  made  a  second 
contract  without  giving  notice  to  his  second  employer  of  a  prior 
and  unfulfilled  contract;  or  any  employer  of  a  labourer  who  had 
not  completed  the  term  of  a  prior  contract.  In  September  1908, 
after  an  investigation  which  showed  that  many  wardens  had 
been  in  the  pay  of  convict  lessees  and  that  terrible  cruelty  had 
been  practised  in  convict  camps,  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature 
practically  put  an  end  to  the  convict  lease  or  contract  system; 
the  act  then  passed  provided  that  after  the  3xst  of  March  1909, 
the  date  of  expiration  of  leases  in  force,  no  convicts  may  be 
leased  for  more  than  twelve  months  and  none  may  be  leased 
at  all  unless  there  are  enough  convicts  to  supply  idl  demands 
for  convict  labour  on  roads  made  by  counties,  ttch  county  to 
receive  its  ^0  rata  share  on  a  population  basis,  and  to  satisfy 
all  demands  made  by  municipalities  which  thus  secure  labour 
for  $100  per  annum  (per  man)  paid  into  the  state  treasury, 
and  all  demands  made  by  the  state  prison  farm  and  factory 
established  by  this  law. 

Education. — Georgia's  system  of  public  instructwn  was  not 
instituted  until  1870,  but  as  early  as  18x7  the  legislature  provided 
a  fund  for  the  education  in  the  private  schools  of  the  state  oi 
children  of  indigent  parents.  The  constitution  of  x868  authorized 
"  a  thorough  system  of  general  education,  to  be  for  ever  free 
to  all  children  of  the  State,"  and  in  1870  the  fixst  public  school 
law  was  enacted.  Education,  however,  has  never  been  made 
compulsory.  The  constitution,  as  amended  in  X905,  provides 
that  elections  on  the  question  of  local  school  taxes  for  counties 
or  for  school  districts  may  be  called  upon  a  petition  signed  by 
one-fourth  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  county,  or  district,  in 
question;  under  this  provision  several  counties  and  a  la^ge 
number  of  school  districts  are  supplementing  the  general  fund. 
But  the  principal  source  of  the  annual  scIkx^  revenue  is  a  state 
tax;  the  fund  derived  from  this  tax,  however,  is  not  large 
enough.  In  1908  the  common  wdttocl  fimd  approamated 
$3,786,830,  of  which  amount  the  state  paid  $2,163,300  and 
about  $1,0x0,680  was  raised  by  local  taxation.  In  1908  69% 
of  the  school  population  (79%  of  whites;  58%  of  negroes) 
were  enrolled  in  the  schools;  in  1902  it  was  estimated  that  the 
negroes,  52*3  %  of  whom  (xo  years  of  age  and  ova-)  were  illiterates 
(i.e.  could  not  write  or  coiUd  neither  read  nor  write)  in  1900 
(81 '6%  of  them  were  illiterate  in  x88o),  received  the  benefit 
of  only  about  a  fifth  of  the  school  fund.  Of  the  total  population, 
xo  3rears  of  age  and  over,  30*5%  were  illiterates  in  1900— 49*9% 
were  illiterates  in  i88o--and  as  regards  the  whites  d  native 
birth  alone,  Georgia  tanked  ninth  in  illiteracy,  in  X900,  among 
the  states  and  territories  of  the  Union.  Of  the  iUiteiates  about 
four-filths  were  negroes  in  1900.  In  addition  to  the  public 
schools,  the  state  also  supports  tlie  University  of  Georgia;  and 
in  X906  $235,000  was  expended  for  the  support  of  iu^bta  educa- 
tion.  In  1906-1907  eleven  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts 
colleges  were  established,  one  in  each  congressional  district  of 
the  state.  Of  the  colleges  of  the  university,  Franklin  was  the 
first  state  college  chartered  in  America  (1785);  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia,  at  Augusta,  was  opened  in  1829;  the  State 
CoU^  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  established  at 
Athens  in  1872;  Uie  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  at 
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Bahlonega,  was  opened  in  1873;  the  Georgim  School  of  Tech- 
nology, at  Atlanta,  in  s888;  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  (for  women),  in  Milledgeville,  in  1899;  the  Georgia 
State  Normal  School,  at  Athena,  in  1895;  the  Georgia  State 
Industrial  College  for  Coloured  Youth,  near  Savannah,  in  1890; 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  at  Athens,  in  1903;  and  the  School 
of  Forestry,  and  the  Georgia  State  College  c^  Agriculture,  at 
Athens,  in  1906.  Affiliated  with  the  university,  but  not  receiving 
state  funds,  are  three  preparatory  schools,  the  South  Georgia 
Military  and  Agricultural  College  at  Thomasville,  the  Middle 
Georgia  Military  and  Agricultural  College  at  Milledgeville, 
and  the  West  Georgia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege  at 
Hamilton.  Among  the  institutions  generally  grouped  as  denomi- 
national are — Baptist:  Mercer  University,  at  Macon  (Penfield, 
1837;  Macon,  1871),  Shorter  College  (1877)  at  Rome,  Spelman 
Seminary  (1881)  in  Atlanta  for  negro  women  and  girls,  and 
Bessie  lift  College,  formerly  Monroe  College  (1849)  for  women, 
at  Fors3rth;  Methodist  Episcopal:  Emory  CoUege  (1836),  at 
Oxford,  and  Wesleyan  Female  College  (1836)  at  Macon,  both 
largely  endowed  by  George  Ingraham  Seney  (1837-1893),  and 
the  latter  one  of  the  earliest  coDeges  for  women  in  the  country; 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South:  Young  Harris  CoUege 
(1855)  at  Young  Harris,  Andrew  Female  CoUege  (1854)  at 
Cuthbert,  and  Dalton  Female  (CoUege  (1872)  at  Dalton;  Presby- 
terian: Agnes  Scott  CoUege  at  Decatur;  and  African  Methodist 
Episcopal:  Morris  Brown  CoUege  (1885)  at  Atlanta.  A  famous 
school  for  negroes  is  the  non-sectarian  Atlanta  University 
(incorporated  in  1867,  opened  in  1869),  which  has  trained  many 
negroes  for  teaching  and  other  professions.  Non-sectarian 
coUeges  for  women  are:  Lucy  Cobb  Institute  (1858)  at  Athens, 
Cox  CoUege  (1843)  at  CoUege  Park,  near  Atlanta,  and  Brenau 
CoUege  Conservatory  (1878)  at  Gainesville. 

Finanet. — The  aaiened  value  of  taxable  property  In  1910  was 
about  $735,000,000.  A  general  property  tax,  which  fumiihes  about 
foar>filtiM  of  the  public  revenue,  wonced  so  ineouitably  that  a 
Board  of  Equalization  was  appointed  in  1901.  By  tne  Constitution 
the  tax  rate  is  limited  to  $$  on  the  thoiuand,  and,  as  the  rate  of 
taxation  has  increased  faster  than  the  taxable  property,  the  state 
has  been  forced  to  contract  several  temporary  loans  since  1901, 
none  of  which  has  exceeded-  |aoo,ooo,  the  limit  for  each  year  set  by 
the  Constitution.  On  the  ist  of  January  1910  the  bonded  debt 
was  16,9^,000,  mainly  incurred  by  the  extravagance  of  the  Re- 
construction administration  (see  History,  below).  Each  year 
$100,000  of  this  debt  is  paid  off,  and  there  are  annual  appropriations 
for  the  payment  of  interest  (about  $303,360  in  1910).  The  state 
owns  the  Western  ft  Atlantic  raUway  (137  m.  lon^)  from  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  to  Atlanta,  which  has  valuable  terminal  facilities  in  both 
cities,  and  which  in  1910  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $8400,340 
(more  than  the  amount  of  the  bonded  debt);  this  railway  the  state 
built  in  1841-1850,  and  in  1890  leased  for  39  yeara,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $430,013,  to  the  NashviUe,  Chattanooga  ft  St  Louis  railway. 

Banking  in  Georgia  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  laigest 
class  of  depositore  are  the  farmers,  who  more  and  more  look  to  the 
banks  for  credit,  instead  of  to  the  merchants  and  cotton  speculators. 
Hence  the  number  of  banks  in  agricultural  districts  is  increasing. 
The  state  treasurer  is  the  bank  examiner,  and  to  him  all  banks  must 
make  a  quartcrlystatement  and  submit  their  books  for  examination 
twice  a  year.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  7%,  but  by  contract 
it  may  be  8%. 

^irtory.— Georgia  derives  its  name  from  King  George  II.  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  the  last  to  be  esUbUshed  of  the  EngUsh 
colonies  in  America.  Its  formation  was  due  to  a  desire  of  the 
British  government  to  protect  South  Carolina  from  invasion 
by  the  Spaniards  from  Florida  and  by  the  French  from  Louisiana, 
as  weU  as  to  the  desire  of  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  {q.v.)  to 
found  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Protestant  sects  and  the 
unfortunate  but  worthy  indigent  classes  of  Europe.  A  charter 
was  granted  in  1733  to  "  the  Trustees  for  estabUshing  the  colony 
of  Georgia  in  America,"  and  parliament  gave  £10,000  to  the 
enterprise.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Savannah  in  1733 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Oglethorpe.  The  early  colonists 
were  German  Lutherans  (Salzburgers),  Piedmontese,  Scottish 
Highlanders,  Swiss,  Portuguese  Jews  and  Englishmen;  but 
the  main  tide  of  immigration,  from  Virginia  and  the  CaroUnas, 
did  not  set  in  until  1753.  As  a  bulwark  against  the  Spanish, 
the  colony  was  successful,  but  as  an  economic  experiment  it 
wvk  ft  iullurc-   The  trustees  desired  Uuit  there  diould  be  ^wn 


in  the  colony  wine  grapes,  hemp,  silk  and  medical  plants  (barilla, 
kali,  cubeb,  caper,  madder,  &c.)  for  which  England  was  dependent 
upon  foreign  countries;  they  required  the  settlers  to  plant 
mulberry  trees,  and  forbade  the  sale  of  rum,  the  chief  commercial 
staple  of  the  colonics.  They  also  forbade  the  introduction  of 
negro  slaves.  Land  was  leased  by  miUtary  tenure,  and  until 
X739  grsnts  were  made  only  in  male  taU  and  aUenations  were 
forbidden.  The  industries  planned  for  the  colony  did  not  thrive, 
and  as  sufficient  labour  could  not  be  obtained,  the  importation 
of  slaves  was  permitted  under  certain  conditions  in  1749.  About 
the  same  time  the  House  of  Commons  directed  the  trustees 
to  remove  the  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  rum.  In  1753  the 
charter  of  the  trustees  expired  and  Georgia  became  a  royal 
province. 

Under  the  new  regime  the  colony  was  so  prosperous  that 
Sir  James  Wright  (17 16-1785),  the  last  of  the  royal  governors, 
declared  Georgia  to  be  "the  most  flourishing  colony  on  the 
continent."  The  people  were  led  to  revolt  against  the  mother 
country  through  sympathy  with  the  other  colonies  rather  than 
through  any  grievance  of  their  own.  The  centre  of  revolutionary 
ideas  was  St  John's  Parish,  settled  by  New  Englanders  (chiefly 
from  Dorchester,  Massachusetts).  "Hie  Loyalist  sentiment  was 
so  strong  that  only  five  of  the  twelve  parishes  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  First  Provincial  Congress,  which  met  on  the 
i8th  of  January  1775,  and  its  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  therefore  did  not  claim  seats  in  that  assembly.  But 
six  months  later  aU  the  parishes  sent  representatives  to  another 
Provindal  Congress  which  met  on  the  4th  of  July  1775.  Soon 
afterward  the  royal  government  coUapsed  and  the  administration 
of  the  colony  was  assumed  by  a  coundl  of  safety. 

Tlie  war  that  foUowed  was  reaUy  a  severe  civil  conflict,  the 
Loyalist  and  Revolutionary  parties  being  almost  equal  in 
numbers.  In  1778  the  British  seized  Savannah,  which  they 
held  until  1783,  meanwhile  reviving  the  British  dvil  administra- 
tion, and  in  1779  they  captured  Augusta  and  Sunbury;  but 
after  1780  the  Revolutionary  forces  were  generaUy  sucassfuL 
CivU  affairs  also  feU  into  confusion.  In  1 777  a  state  constitution 
was  adopted,  but  two  factions  soon  appeaird  in  the  government, 
led  by  the  governor  and  the  executive  council  req)ectively,  and 
harmony  was  not  secured  until  1781. 

Georgia's  poUcy  in  the  formation  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment was  stron^y  national.  In  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1787  its  delegates  almost  invariably  gave  their  support  to 
measures  designed  to  strengthen  the  central  government. 
Georgia  was  the  fourth  state  to  ratify  (January  t,  1788),  and  one 
of  the  three  that  ratified  unanimously,  the  Federal  Constitution. 
But  a  series  of  conflicts  between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
state  government  caused  a  decline  of  this  national  sentiment 
and  the  growth  of  States  Rights  theories. 

tirst  of  these  was  the  friction  involved  in  the  case,  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  Ckisdm  v.  Georgia,  by 
which  the  plaintiff,  one  Alexander  Chisolm,  a  dtizen  of  South 
Carolina,  secured  judgment  in  1793  against  the  state  of  Georgia 
(see  3  Dallas  Reports  419).  In  protest,  the  Georgia  House  of 
Rq)resentatives,  holding  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
had  no  constitutional  power  to  try  suits  against  a  soverdgn  state, 
resolved  that  any  Federal  marshal  who  should  attempt  to  execute 
the  court's  decision  would  be  "  gmlty  of  felony,  and  shaU  suffer 
death,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  by  being  hanged."  No  effort 
was  made  to  execute  the  decision,  and  in  1798  the  Eleventh 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  taking 
from  Federal  courts  aU  jurisdiction  over  any  suit  brought 
"  against  one  of  the  Unit«i  States  by  dtizens  of  another  state, 
or  by  dtisens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state." 

The  position  of  Congress  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  with 
reference  to  Georgia's  poUcy  in  the  Yazoo  Frauds  also  aroused 
distrust  of  the  Federal  government.  In  1795  the  legislature 
granted  for  $500,000  the  territory  extending  from  the  Alabama 
and  Coosa  rivers  to  the  Mississii^  river  and  between  35*  and 
31*  N.  lat.  (almost  aU  of  the  present  state  of  Mississippi  and  more 
than  half  of  the  present  state  of  Alabama)  to  four  land  companici, 
bi\t  in  the  f oUowini^  year  ^  new  legislature  rescinded  th^  contract^ 
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on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  fraudulently  and  corruptly 
made,  as  was  probably  the  case,  and  the  resdndment  was  em- 
bodied  in  the  Constitution  of  x  798.  In  the  meantime  the  United 
States  Senate  had  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  Georgia's 
claim  to  the  land  in  question,  and  as  this  committee  pronounced 
that  claim  invalid,  Congress  in  1800  established  a  Territorial 
government  over  the  region.  The  lepslature  of  Georgia  remon- 
strated but  expressed  a  willingness  to  cede  the  land  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  i8oa  the  cession  was  ratified,  it  being  stipulated 
among  other  things  that  the  United  States  should  pay  to  the 
state  $1,350,000,  and  should  extinguish  "  at  their  own  expense, 
for  the  use  of  Georgia,  as  soon  as  the  same  can  be  peaceably 
obtained  on  reasonable  terms,"  the  Indian  title  to  all  lands 
within  the  state  of  Georgia.  Eight  years  later  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  dedded  in  the  case  of  FkUher  v.  Peck 
(6  Cranch  87)  that  such  a  resdndment  as  that  in  the  new  state 
constitution  was  illegal,  on  the  groimd  that  a  state  cannot 
pass  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  and  at  an 
expense  of  more  than  four  millions  of  dollars  the  Federal  govern- 
ment ultimately  extinguished  all  claims  to  the  lands. 

This  decision  greatly  irritated  the  political  leaders  of  Georgia, 
and  the  question  of  extinguishing  the  Indian  titles,  on  which 
there  had  long  been  a  disagreement,  caused  further  and  even  more 
serious  friction  between  the  Federal  and  state  authorities.  The 
National  government,  until  the  administration  of  Preudent 
Jackson,  regarded  the  Indian  tribes  as  sovereign  nations  with 
whom  it  alone  had  the  power  to  treat,  while  Georgia  held  that  the 
tribes  were  dependent  communities  with  no  other  right  to  the 
soil  than  that  of  tenants  at  will.  In  1785  Georgia  made  treaties 
with  the  Creeks  by  which  those  Indians  ceded  to  the  state  thdr 
lands  S.  and  W.  of  the  Altamaha  river  and  £.  of  the  Oconee 
river,  but  after  a  remonstrance  of  one  of  their  half-breed  chilefs 
Congress  dedded  that  the  cessions  were  invalid,  and  the  National 
government  negotiated,  in  1790,  a  new  treaty  which  ceded  only 
the  lands  E.  of  the  Oconee.  The  state  appealed  to  the  Nationd 
government  to  endeavour  to  secure  further  cessions,  but  none 
had  been  made  when,  in  1802,  the  United  States  assumed  its 
obligation  to  extinguish  all  Indian  titles  within  the  state.  Several 
cessions  were  made  between  1802  and  1824,  but  the  state  in 
the  latter  year  remonstrated  in  vigorous  terms  against  the 
dilatory  manner  in  which  the  National  government  was  discharg- 
ing its  obligation,  and  the  effect  of  this  was  that  in  1825  a  treaty 
was  negotiated  at  Indian  Springs  by  which  nearly  all  the  Lower 
Creeks  agreed  to  exchange  thdr  remaining  lands  in  Georgia 
for  equal,  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi.  But  President 
J.  Q.  Adams,  learning  that  this  treaty  was  not  approved  by  the 
entire  Creek  nation,  authorized  a  new  one,  signed  at  Washington 
in  1826,  by  which  the  treaty  of  1825  was  abrogated  and  the 
Creeks  kept  certain  lands  W.  of  the  Chattahoochee.  The  Georgia 
government,  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  George  M.  Troup 
(i 780-1856),  had  proceeded  to  execute  the  first  treaty,  and  the 
legislature  declared  the  second  treaty  illegal  and  imconstitutional. 
In  reply  to  a  conununication  of  President  Adams  early  in  1827 
that  the  United  States  would  take  strong  measures  to  enforce  its 
policy,  Governor  Troup  declared  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  resist 
to  the  utmost  any  military  attack  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  should  think  proper  to  make,  and  ordered  the 
militaiy  companies  to  prepare  to  resist  "  any  hostile  invasion 
of  the  territory  of  this  state."  But  the  strain  produced  by  these 
conditions  was  relieved  by  information  that  new  negotiations 
had  been  begun  for  the  cession  of  all  Creek  lands  in  Georgia. 
These  negotiations  were  completed  late  in  the  year. 

There  was  similar  conflict  in  the  relation  of  the  United  States 
and  Georgia  with  the  Cherokees.  In  1785  the  Cherokees  of 
Georgia  placed  themsdves  imder  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
government,  and  in  1823  their  chiefs,  who  were  mostly  half-breeds, 
declared:  "  It  is  the  feted  and  imalterable  determination  of  this 
nation  never  again  to  cede  one  foot  more  of  land,"  and  that  they 
could  not  "  recognize  f he  sovereignty  of  any  state  within  the 
limits  of  their  territory  ";  in  1827  they  framed  a  constitution 
and  organized  a  representative  government.  President  Monroe 
and  President  J.  Q.  Adams  treated  the  Cherokees  with  the 


courtesy  due  to  a  sovereign  nation,  and  hdd  that  the  United  States 
had  done  all  that  was  required  to  meet  the  obligation  assumed 
in  z8o2.  The  Georgia  lepslature,  however,  contended  that  the 
United  States  had  not  acted  in  good  faith,  declared  that  all 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state  belonged  to  Geor^ 
and  in  1828  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  Gec^gia  law  to  the 
Cherokee  lands.  Then  President  Jackson,  holding  that  Georgia 
was  in  the  right  on  the  Indian  question,  ioiormed  the  Cherokees 
that  their  only  alternative  to  submission  to  Georgia  was  emigra- 
tion. Thereupon  the  chiefs  resorted  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  in  1832  declared  that  the  Cherokees 
formed  a  distinct  community  "  in  which  the  laws  of  Georgia 
have  no  force,"  and  annulled  the  dedaion  of  a  Gecnrgia  court 
that  had  extended  its  jurisdiction  into  the  Cherokee  country 
{Worcester  v.  Ge<trgia).  But  the  governor  of  Geor;^  declared 
that  the  decision  was  an  attempt  at  usurpation  which  would 
meet  with  determined  resistance,  and  Resident  Jackson  refused 
to  enforce  the  decree.  The  President  did,  however,  work  for 
the  removal  of  the  Indians,  which  was  effected  in  1838. 

On  account  of  these  conflicts  a  majority  of  Geor^ans  adopted 
the  prindples  of  the  Democratic-Rqrablican  party,  and  eariy 
in  the  xpth  century  the  people  were  virtually  unanimous  in 
their  poKtical  ideas.  Local  partisanship  coitred  in  two  factions: 
one,  led  by  George  M.  Troup,  which  represented  the  interests 
of  the  aristocratic  and  slave-holding  communities;  the  other, 
formed  by  John  Clarke  (1766-1832)  and  his  brother  Elijah, 
found  support  among  the  non-slcve-holders  and  the  f rontiosmen. 
The  deavage  of  these  factions  was  at  first  purdy  personal; 
but  by  1832  it  had  become  one  of  prindj^e.  Then  the  Troup 
faction  under  the  name  of  States  Rights  party,  oidorsed  tte 
nullification  policy  of  South  Cardina,  while  the  Clarke  faction, 
calling  itself  a  Union  party,  opposed  South  Carolina's  conduct, 
but  on  the  grounds  of  exp^iency  rather  than  of  prindpk. 
On  account,  however,  of  its  opposition  to  President  Jackson's 
'attitude  toward  nullification,  the  States  Ri|^ts  party  affiliated 
with  the  new  Whig  party,  whidi  represented  the  national 
feeling  in  the  South,  while  the  Union  party  was  merged  into 
the  Democratic  party,  which  emphasLced  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states. 

The  activity  of  Georgui  in  the  slavery  controversy  was  import- 
ant. As  early  aa  1835  the  legislature  adopted  a  resolution 
which  asserted  the  legality  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  aprindple 
adopted  by  Congress  in  the  Kansas  Bill  in  1854,  and  in  1847 
ex-Governor  Wilson  Lumpkin  (X783-X870)  advocated  the 
organization  of  the  Southern  states  to  resist  the  aggression  of 
the  North.  Popular  opinion  at  first  opposed  the  Compromise 
of  1850,  and  some  politicians  demanded  immediate  secession  from 
the  Union;  and  the  legislature  had  aj^roved  the  Alabama 
Platform  of  1848.  But  0>ngressmcn  Robert  Toombs,  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Whigs,  and  Howell  Cobb,  a  Democrat,  upon  thdr 
return  from  Washington,  contended  that  the  Compromise  was 
a  great  victory  for  the  South,  and  in  a  campaign  on  this  issue 
secured  the  dection  of  such  delegates  to  the  state  convention 
(at  Milledgeville)  of  1850  that  that  body  adopted  on  the  loth 
of  December,  by  a  vote  of  237  to  19,  a  series  of  conciliatoTy 
resolutions,  since  known  as  the  "  Georgia  Platform, "  which 
declared  in  substance:  (1)  that,  although  the  state  did  not 
wholly  approve  of  the  Compromise,  it  would  "  abide  by  it  as  a 
permanent  adjustment  of  this  sectional  controversy,"  to  preserve 
the  Union,  as  the  thirteen  original  colonies  had  found  compronuse 
necessary  for  its  formation;  (2)  that  the  state  '*  will  and  ought 
to  resist,  even  (as  a  last  resort)  to  the  disruption  cS  every  tie 
that  binds  her  to  the  Union,"  any  attempt  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  the  Territories  or  a  refusal  to  admit  a  slave  &tate.  The  adoption 
of  this,  platform  was  accompanied  by  a  party  reorganization, 
those  who  approved  it  organizing  the  Constitutional  Union  party, 
and  those  who  disapproved,  mostly  Democrats,  organizing  the 
Southern  Rights  party;  the  approval  in  othtx  states  of  the 
Georgia  Platform  in  preference  to  the  Alabama  Platform  (see 
Alabama)  caused  a  reaction  in  the  South  against  secession. 
The  reaction  was  followed  for  a  short  interval  by  a  return  to 
approximatdy  the  former  party  alignment,  but  in  1854  the  rank 
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and  file  of  the  Whigs  joined  the  American  or  Know-Nothing  party 
while  most  of  the  Whig  leaders  went  over  to  the  Democrats. 
The  Know-Nothing  party  was  nearly  destroyed  by  its  crushing 
defeat  in  1856  and  in  the  next  year  the  Democrats  by  a  large 
majority  elected  for  governor  Joseph  Emerson  Brown  (1821- 
1894),  who  by  three  successive  re-elections  was  continued  in 
that  office  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Although  Governor 
Brown  represented  the  poorer  class  of  white  citizens  he  had 
taken  a  course  in  law  at  Yale  CoUege,  had  practised  law,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  election  was  judge  of  a  superior  court;  although 
he  had  never  held  slaves  be  believed  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  would  soon  rcstdt  in  the  ruin  of  the  South,  and  he  was 
a  man  of  strong  convictions.  The  Kansas  question  and  the 
attitude  of  the  North  toward  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case  were  arousing  the  South  when  he  was  inaugurated  the  first 
time,  and  in  his  inaugural  addr^  he  clearly  indicated  that  he 
would  favour  secession  in  the  event  of  any  further  encroachment 
on  the  part  of  the  North.  In  July  1859  Senator  Alfred  Iverson 
(1798-1874)  declared  that  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  a  Free* 
Soil  president  in  x86o  he  would  favour  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  confederacy;  later  in  the  same  year  Governor 
Brown  expressed  himself  to  a  similar  effect  and  urged  the  improve- 
ment of  the  military  service.  On  the  7th  of  November  following 
the  election  of  President  Lincoln  the  governor,  in  a  special 
message  to  the  legislature,  recommended  the  calling  of  a  con- 
vention to  decide  the  question  of  secession,  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  was  about  the  only  prominent  political  leader  who 
contended  that  Lincoln's  election  was  insufficient  groimd  for 
such  action.  On  the  X7th  of  November  the  legislature  passed 
an  act  directing  the  governor  to  order  an  election  of  delegates 
on  the  and  of  January  i86x  and  their  meeting  in  a  convention 
on  the  i6th.  On  the  19th  this  body  ptassed  an  ordinance  of 
secession  by  a  vote  of  ao8  to  89.  Already  the  first  regiment  of 
Georgia  Volunteers,  under  Colonel  Alexander  Lawton  (x8i8- 
1896)  bad  seized  Fort  Pulaski  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
river  and  now  Governor  Brown  proceeded  to  A\igusta  and  seized 
the  Federal  arsenal  there.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  same  year, 
however,  Federal  warships  blockaded  Georgia's  ports,  and  early 
in  1863  Federal  forces  captured  Tybee  Island,  Fort  Pulaski, 
St  Mary's,  Brunswick  and  St  Simon  Island.  Georgia  had 
respoiuled  freely  to  the  call  for  volunteers,  but  when  the  Con- 
federate Congress  had  passed,  in  April  1862,  the  Conscript  Law 
which  required  All  white  men  (except  those  legally  exempted 
from  service)  between  the  ages  of  x8  and  35  to  enter 
the  Confederate  service.  Governor  Brown,  in  a  correspondence 
with  President  Davis  which  was  continued  for  several  months, 
offered  serious  objections,  his  leading  contentions  being  that 
the  measure  was  imnecessary  as  to  Georgia,  unconstitutional, 
subversive  of  the  state's  sovereignty,  and  therefore  "  at  war 
with  the  principles  for  the  support  of  which  Georgia  entered 
into  this  revolution." 

In  X863  north-west  Georgia  was  involved  in  the  Chattanooga 
campaign.  In  the  foUowing  spring  («eorgia  was  invaded  from 
Teimessee  by  a  Federal  army  under  General  William  T.  Sherman; 
the  resistance  of  (general  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  General  J.  B. 
Hood  proved  ineffectual;  and  on  the  xst  of  September  Atlanta 
was  taken.  Then  Sherman  began  his  famous  "  march  to  the  sea," 
from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  which  revealed  the  weakness  of  the 
Confederacy.  In  the  spring  of  1865,  General  J.  H.  Wilson  with 
a  body  of  cavalry  entered  the  state  from  Alabama,  seized 
Columbus  and  West  Point  on  the  x6th  of  April,  and  on  the  xoth 
of  May  captured  Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the  Confederacy, 
at  IrwinviUe  in  Irwin  county. 

In  accord  with  President  Andrew  Johnson's  plan  for  reorganiz- 
ing the  Southern  States,  a  provisional  governor,  James  Johnson, 
was  appointed  on  the  xyth  of  June  x86s,  and  a  state  convention 
xefof med  the  constitution  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  rescinding 
the  ordinance  of  secession,  abolishing  slavery  and  formally 
repudiating  the  state  debt  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
A  governor  and  legislature  were  elected  in  November  1865,  the 
k^lature  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  on  the  9th  of 
December  and  five  days  later  the  governor-elect  was  inaugurated. 


But  both  the  convention  and  legislature  bcorred  the  sn^doa 
and  ill-will  of  Congress;  the  convention  had  congratulated  the 
president  on  his  policy,  memorialized  him  on  behalf  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  provided  pensions  for  disabled  Confederate  soldiers 
and  the  widows  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  during  the  war, 
while  the  legislature  passed  apprenticeship,  labour  and  vagrancy 
laws  to  protect  and  regulate  the  negroes,  and  rejected  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Although  the  civil  rights  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  freedmen,  Congress  would  not  tolerate  the 
political  incapacity  and  social  inferiority  which  the  legislature 
had  assigned  to  them,  and  therefore  Georgia  was  placed  under 
military  government,  as  part  of  the  third  military  district,  by  the 
Reconsthiction  Act  of  the  2nd  of  March  x  867.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  military  authorities  registration  of  electors  for  a  new  state 
convention  was  begim  and  95,168  negroes  and  96,333  whites 
were  registered.  The  acceptance  of  the  proposition  to  call  the 
convention  and  the  election  of  many  conscientious  and  intelligent 
delegates  were  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  ex-Govcmor 
Brown,  who  was  strongly  convinced  that  the  wisest  course  for 
the  South  was  to  accept  quickly  what  Congress  had  offered. 
The  convention  met  in  Atlanta  on  the  9th  of  December  X867 
and  by  March  x868  had  revised  the  constitution  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts.  The  constitution 
was  duly  adopted  by  popular  vote,  and  elections  were  held  for 
the  choice  of  a  governor  and  leg^ature.  Rufus  Brown  Bullock 
(b.  1834),  Republican,  was  chosen  governor,  the  Senate  had  a 
majority  of  Republicans^  but  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  tie  vote  was  cast  for  the  election  of  a  speaker.  On  the  21st  of 
Jtily  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  ratified,  and  a  section  of 
the  state  constitution  (which  denied  the  power  of  state  courts 
to  entertain  against  any  resident  of  the  state  suits  founded  on 
contracts  existing  on  the  xsth  of  June  X865)  was  repealed  by  the 
legislature  in  pursuance  of  the  congressional  "  Omnibus  Bill " 
of  the  35th  of  June  x868,  and  as  evidence  of  the  restoration  o| 
Georgia  to  the  Union  the  congressmen  were  seated  on  the  asth 
of  July  io  that  year. 

But  in  September  of  the  same  year  the  Democrats  in  the 
state  legislature,  being  assbted  by  some  of  the  white 
Republicans,  expelled  the  27  negro  members  and  seated  their 
defeated  white  contestants,  relying  upon  the  legal  theory  that 
the  right  to  hold  office  belonged  only  to  those  citizens  designated 
by  statute,  the  common  bw  or  custom.  In  retaliation  the  4xst 
Congress  excluded  the  state's  representatives  on  a  technicality, 
and,  on  the  theory  that  the  government  of  Cjeorgia  was  a  pro- 
visional organization,  passed  an  act  requiring  the  ratification  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  before  the  admission  of  (jeorgia'a 
senators  and  representatives.  The  war  department  now  con- 
cluded that  the  state  was  still  subject  to  military  authority,  and 
placed  General  A.  H.  Terry  in  command.  With  his  aid,  and  that 
of  Congressioiud  requirements  that  all  members  of  the  legislature 
must  take  the  Test  Oath  and  none  be  excluded  on  account  of 
colour,  a  Republican  majority  was  secured  for  both  houses, 
and  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  ratified.  Georgia  was  now 
finally  admitted  to  the  Um'on  by  Act  of  Congress,  on  the  xsth  of 
July  x87a 

The  Reconstruction  period  in  Georgia  is  remarkable  for  its 
comparative  moderation.  Although  there  was  great  political 
excitement,  there  was  not  as  much  extravagance  in  public 
adminbtration  as  there  was  in  other  Southern  States,  the 
state-  debt  increasing  approximately  from  |6,6oo,ooo  to 
$16,000,000.  The  exfdanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  were 
comparativdy  few  "carpet-baggers"  or  adventurers  in  the 
state,  and  that  a  large  number  of  conservative  dtizens,  under  the 
leadoship  of  ex-Governor  Brown,  supported  the  Reconstruction 
policy  of  Congress  and  joined  the  Republican  party. 

The  election  of  X87X  gave  the  Democrats  a  majority  in  the 
legislature;  Governor  Bullock,  fearing  impeachment,  resigned, 
ami  at  a  spedal  election  James  M.  Smith  was  diosen  to  fiU  Uie 
imexpired  term.  After  that  the  control  of  the  Democrats  was 
complete.  In  X89X  the  Populist  party  was  organized,  but  it 
never  succeeded  in  securing  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  tbo 
sute. 
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ins  and  Greeks  as  Ibeiia. 
also  In  Ihe  «Ht  of  GMigia.  Vi 
Cruiia  Ihe  Russiao.  Georgia  proper,  Khicb  included  Kanhli 
and  Kikhctia,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  OsHtia  and  Dagbesini. 
"  e  S.  by  the  prinnpilili«  of  Erivan  and  Kar»,  and  on  Ihe 
W.  by  Cuiia  and  Imeielli;  but  the  kingdom  also  included  II 
difterent  tinel  Guria,  Mingrelia.  Abkbasii,  Imeretia  and  Dag- 
hnlan,  and  eilfoded  fiom  Ihe  Caucasus  range  on  Ibc  N.  to  the 
Aras  or  Arues  on  Ihe  S.  It  is  now  divided  between  the  Russian 
goveramenis  of  TiBis  and  Kuuis,  under  which  headings  f unhec 
geographical  particulars  are  given.    (See  also  Caucasu.) 

Hislery- — According  to  traditional  accounts,  Ihe  Georpin 
(Karthlian),  Kikhetian,  Lesghian,  Mingreliin  and  other  lacn  of 
Transcaucasia  arelhedescendanlEofThargamos,  great-grandson 
of  Japbeth,  tan  of  Noah,  though  Gen.  i.  j  makci  Togarmah  10 
be  Ihe  son  of  Comer,  who  wu  Ihe  son  of  Japbeth.  These  various 
races  were  lubseqitenlly  known  under  the  geberal  name  o( 
Thargiraosides.  Karlhloi,  Ihe  second  son  of  Thargunos,  ii  the 
eponymous  king  of  his  race,  their  country  being  called  Kalthli 
after  him.  Mukhethos.  son  of  Karthlos,  founded  Ihe  dXy  et 
;    Miskbetha  (the  modern  Miskhel)  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 

read  that  Georgia  wai  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Grcil, 
rather  by  one  ct  his  generals.  The  Macedonian  yoke  was 
iken  oQ  by  Fhamavai  or  Pbamabaius,  ■  prince  at  tlK  royal 
:e.  who  ruled  from  301  to  )}7  B.C.  All  ihiough  iti  history 
Gtocgii,  being  on  Ifat  outikiili  of  Annenia  and  Peniti  both  ci 
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them  more  powerful  netghboun  than  itself,  was  at  times  more 
or  less  closely  affected  by  their  destinies.  In  this  way  it  was 
sometimes  opposed  to  Rome,  sometimes  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Byzantium,  according  as  these  were  successively  friendly 
or  hostile  to  the  Armenians  and  the  Persians.  In  the  end  of  the 
2nd  century  B.C.  the  last  Phamavazian  prince  was  dethroned 
by  his  own  subjects  and  the  crown  given  to  Arsaces,  king  of 
Armenia,  whose  son  Arshag,  ascending  the  throne  of  Georgia 
in  93  B.C.,  established  there  the  Arsadd  dynasty.  This  close 
association  with  Armenia  brought  upon  the  country  an  invasion 
(65  B.C.)  by  the  Roman  general  Pompey,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  Mithradates,  king  of  Pont  us  and  Armenia;  but  Pompey 
did  not  establish  his  power  permanently  over  Iberia.  A  hundred 
and  eighty  years  later  the  Emperor  Trajan  penetrated  (a.d.  1x4) 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  chastised  the  Georgians;  yet 
his  conquest  was  only  a  little  more  permanent  than  Pompey's. 
During  one  of  the  internecine  quarrels,  which  were  not  infrequent 
in  Georgia,  the  throne  fell  to  Mirhan  or  Mirian  (265-342),  a  son 
of  the  Persian  king,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Asphagor, 
the  last  sovereign  of  the  Arsacid  dynasty. 

With  Mirian  begins  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  He  and  his  subjects 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  a  nun  Nuno  (Nino),  who  had 
escaped  from  the  religious  persecutions  of  Tiridates,  king  of 
Armenia.  Mirian  erected  the  first  Christian  church  in  Georgia  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  cathedral  of  Mtskhct.  In  or  about 
the  year  371  Georgia  was  overrun  by  the  Persian  king  Shapur 
or  Sapor  II.,  and  in  379  a  Persian  general  built  the  stronghold 
of  Tphilis  (afterwards  Tiflis)  as  a  counterpoise  to  Mtskhet.  The 
Persian  grasp  upon  Georgia  was  loosened  by  Tiridates,  who 
reigned  from  393  lo  405.  One  of  Mirian's  successors,  Vakhtang 
(446-499),  surnamed  Gurgaalan  or  Gurgasal,  the  WoIf>Lion, 
established  a  patriarchate  at  Mtskhet  and  made  Tphilis  his 
capital.  This  sovereign,  having  conquered  Mingrelia  and 
Abkhasia,  and  subdued  the  Ossetes,  made  himself  master  of  a 
large  part  of  Armenia.  Then,  co-operating  for  once  with  the 
king  of  Persia,  he  led  an  army  into  India;  but  towards  the. 
end  of  his  reign  there  was  enmity  between  him  and  the  Persians, 
against  whom  he  warred  unsuccessfully.  His  son  Dachi  or 
Darchil  (499-514)  upon  ascending  the  throne  transferred  the 
seat  of  government  permanently  from  Mtskhet  to  Tphilis  (Tiflis). 
Again  Persia  stretched  out  her  hand  over  Georgia,  and  proved  a 
formidable  menace  to  the  existence  of  the  kingdom,  until,  owing 
to  the  severe  pressure  of  the  Turks  on  the  one  side  and  of  the 
Byzantine  Greeks  on  the  other,  she  found  it  expedient  to  relax 
her  grasp.  The  Georgians,  seizing  the  opportunity,  appealed 
(571)  to  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Justin  II.  who  gave  them  a  king 
in  the  person  of  Guaram,  a  prince  of  the  Bagratid  family  of 
Armenia,  conferring  upon  him  the  title,  not  of  king,  but  of  viceroy. 
Thus  began  the  dynasty  of  the  Bagratids,  who  ruled  until  1803. 

^his  was  not,  however,  the  fint  time  that  Byzantine  influence 
had  been  effectively  exercised  in  Georgia.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Mirian,  in  the  3rd  century,  the  organizers  of  the  early 
Georgian  church  had  looked  to  Byzantium,  the  leading  Christian 
power  in  the  East,  for  both  instruction  and  guidance,  and  the 
connexion  thus  begun  had  been  strengthened  as  time  went  on. 
From  this  period  until  the  Arab  {i.e.  Mahommedan)  invasions 
began,  the  authority  of  Byzantium  was  supreme  in  Georgia. 
Some  seventy  years  after  the  Bagratids  began  to  rule  in  (jeorgia 
the  all-conquering  Arabs  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country, 
and  for  the  next  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  they  frequently 
devastated  the  land,  compelling  its  inhabitants  again  and  again 
to  accept  Islam  at  the  sword's  point.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
death  of  the  Georgian  king  Ashod  (787-826)  that  they  completely 
subdued  the  Caucasian  state  and  imposed  their  will  upon  it. 
Nevertheless  they  were  too  much  occupied  elsewhere  or  too 
indifferent  to  its  welfare  to  defend  it  against  alien  aggressors, 
for  in  842  Bogha,  a  Turkish  chief,  invaded  the  country,  and  early 
in  the  loth  century  the  Persians  again  overran  it.  But  a  period 
of  relief  from  these  hostile  incursions  was  afforded  by  the  reign 
of  Bagrat  III.  (980-1014).  During  his  father's  lifetime  be  had 
been  made  king  of  Abkhasia,  his  mother  belonging  to  the  royal 
house  of  that  land,  and  after  ascending  the  Georgian  throne  he 


made  his  power  felt  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  until  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  Black  Sek 
to  the  Caspian,  while  Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and  Kirman  all 
paid  him  tribute.  Not  only  did  he  encourage  learning  and 
patronize  the  fine  arts,  but  he  built,  in  1003,  the  cathedral  at 
Kutais,  one  of  the  finest  examples  extant  of  Georgian  architecture. 
During  the  reign  of  Bagrat  IV.  (1027-1072)  the  Seljuk  Turks 
more  than  once  burst,  after  1048,  into  the  country  from  Asia 
Minor,  but  they  were  on  the  whole  successfully  repulsed,  although 
they  plundered  Tiflis.  During  the  reign  of  the  next  king,  George 
II.,  they  again  devastated  Tiflis.  But  once  more  fortune changeid 
after  the  accession  of  David  II.  (1089-1125),  surnamed  the 
Renovator,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Georgian  kings.  With  the  help 
of  the  Kipchaks,  a  Mongol  or  Turkish  race,  from  the  steppe 
lands  to  the  north  of  the  (Caucasus,  whom  he  admitted  into  his 
country,  David  drove  the  Seljuks  out  of  his  domains  and  forced 
them  back  over  the  Armenian  mountains.  Under  George  III. 
(1156-X184),  a  grandson  of  David  II.,  Armenia  was  in  part 
conquered,  and  Ani,  one  of  its  capitals,  taken.  George's  daughter 
Thamar  or  Tamara,  who  succeeded  him,  reigned  over  the  kingdom 
as  left  by  David  II.  and  further  extended  her  power  over 
Trebizond,  Erzerum,  Tovin  (in  Armenia)  and  Kara.  These 
successes  were  continued  by  her  son  George  IV.  (121 2-1 223), 
who  conquered  Ganja  (now  Elisavetpol)  and  repulsed  the  attacks 
of  the  Persians;  but  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign  there  appeared 
(i  220  and  1 222)  the  people  who  were  to  prove  the  ruin  of  Georgia, 
namely  the  Mongol  hosts  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  led  by  his  sons. 
George  IV.  was  succeeded  by  liis  sister  Rusudan,  whose  capital 
was  twice  captured  by  the  Persians  and  her  kingdom  overrun 
and  fearfully  devastated  by  the  Mongols  in  1 236.  Then,  after  a 
period  of  wonderful  recovery  under  George  V.  (1318-1346), 
who  conquered  Imeretia  and  reunited  it  to  his  crown,  Georgia 
was  agirh  twice  (1386  and  1393-1394)  desolated  by  the  Mongols 
under  Timur  (Tamerlane),  prince  of  Samarkand,  who  on  the 
second  occasion  laid  waste  the  entire  country  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  crushed  it  under  his  relentless  heel  until  the  year 
1403.  Alexander  I.  (1413-1442)  freed  his  country  from  the  last 
of  the  Mongols,  but  at  the  end  of  his  reign  divided  his  territory 
between  his  three  sons,  whom  he  made  sovereigns  of  Imeretia, 
Kakhctia  and  Karthli  ((jeorgia)  respectively.  The  first  men- 
tioned remained  a  separate  state  until  its  annexation  to  Russia 
in  1810;  the  other  two  were  soon  reunited. 

Political  relations  between  Russia  and  Georgia  began  in  the 
end  of  the  same  century,  namely  in  1492,  when  the  king  of 
Kakhetia  sought  the  protection  of  Ivan  III.  during  a  war  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Persians.  In  the  17th  century  the  two 
states  were  brought  into  still  closer  relationship.  In  16 19, 
when  Georgia  was  harried  by  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia,  Theimuras 
(1629-1634),  king  of  Georgia,  appealed  for  help  to  Michael, 
the  first  of  the  Romanov  tsais  of  Russia,  and  his  example  was 
followed  later  in  the  century  by  the  rulers  of  other  petty  Tharga- 
mosid  or  (Caucasian  states,  namely  Imeretia  and  Guria.  In 
1638  the  prince  of  Mingrelia  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Russian  tsar,  and  in  1650  the  same  step  was  taken  by  the  prince 
of  Imeretia.  Vakhtang  VI.  of  Georgia  put  himself  tmder  the 
protection  of  Peter  the  Great  early  in  the  i8th  century.  When 
Persia  fell  into  the  grip  of  the  Afghans  early  in  the  i8th  century 
the  Turks  seized  the  opportunity,  and,  ousting  the  Persians  from 
Georgia,  captured  Tiflis  and  compelled  Vakhtang  to  abdicate. 
But  in  1735  they  renounced  all  claim  to  supremacy  over  the 
Caucasian  states.  This  left  Persia  with  the  predominating 
influence,  for  though  Peter  the  Great  extorted  from  Persia 
(1722)  her  prosperous  provinces  beside  the  Caspian,  he  left 
the  mountaineers  to  their  own  dynastic  quarrels.  Heradius  II. 
of  Georgia  dedared  himself  the  vassal  of  Russia  in  1783,  and  when, 
twelve  years  later,  he  was  hard  pressed  by  Agha  Mahommed, 
shah  of  Persia,  who  seized  Tiflis  and  laid  it  in  ruins,  he  appealed 
to  Russia  for  hdp.  The  appeal  was  again  renewed  by  the  next 
king  of  Georgia,  George  XIII.,  in  1798,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  renounced  his  crown  in  favour  of  the  tsar,  and  in  180 1 
Georgia  was  converted  into  a  Russian  province.  The  state  of 
Guria  submitted  to  Russia  in  1829.  (J*  T.  Bb.) 
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AlMobgy.— Of  the  three  main  group*  into  which  the  Caucasian 
are  now  usually  divided,  the  Georgian  is  in  eveiy  respect 
the  most  important  and  interesting.  It  has  accordingly  largely 
occupied  the  attention  of  Orientalists  almost  incessantly  from 
the  days  of  Klaproth.  Yet  such  are  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  origin  and  mutual  relations  of  the  Caucasian  peoples 
that  its  affinities  are  still  far  from  being  clearly  established. 
Anton  von  Schiefner  and  P.  V.  Uslar,  however,  arrived  lat  some 
negative  conclusions  valuable  as  starting-points  for  further 
research.  In  their  papers,  published  in  the  Memoes  of  the  St 
Petersburg  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  and  elsewhere  (1859 
et  seq.),  they  finally  disposed  of  the  views  of  Bopp  and 
Brosset  (1836),  who  attempted  on  linguistic  grounds  to  connect 
the  Georgians  with  the  Indo-European  family.  They  also  clearly 
show  that  Max  Mailer's  "Turanian"  theory  is  untenable, 
and  they  go  a  long  way  towards  proving  that  the  Georgian, 
with  all  the  other  Caucasian  languages  except  the  Ossetian, 
forms  a  distinct  linguistic  family  absolutely  independent  of  all 
others.  This  had  already  been  suspected  by  Kh4>roth,  and 
the  same  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  Fr.  MUUer  and  ZagarelU. 

Uslar's  "  Caucasian  Family  "  comprises  the  following  three 

great  divisions: 

I.  Western  Group.    Typical  races:  dcasdans  and  Abkhaaans. 
a.  Eastern  Group.     Typical  races:  Chechens  and  Le«ghians. 
3.  Southern  Group.  Typical  race:   Georgians. 

Here  the  term  "  family ''  must  be  taken  in  a  far  more  elastic 
tense  than  when  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  Indo-European, 
Semitic  or  Eastern  Polynesian  divisions  of  mankind.  Indeed 
the  three  groups  present  at  least  as  wide  divergences  as  are  found 
to  exist  between  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  linguistic  families. 
Thus,  while  the  Abkhasian  of  group  x  is  still  at  the  agglutinating, 
the  Lesghian  of  group  a  has  fairly  reached  the  inflecting  stage, 
and  the  Georgian  seems  still  to  waver  between  the  two.  In 
consequence  of  these  different  stages  of  development,  Uslar 
hesitated  finally  to  fix  the  position  of  Georgian  in  the  family, 
regarding  it  as  possibly  a  connecting  link  between  groups  i  and 
9,  but  possibly  also  radically  distinct  from  both. 

Including  all  its  numerous  ramifications,  the  Geori^an  or 
southern  group  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Thuoscaucasia, 
reaching  from  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Batum  on  the  Black 
Sea  eastwards  to  the  Caspian,  and  merging  southwards  with  the 
Armenians  of  Aryan  stock.  It  comprises  altogether  nine  sub- 
divisions, as  in  the  subjoined  table: 

I.  The  Georgians  Pxopbr,  who  are  the  Iberians  of  the  ancients 
and  the  Gruaians  of  the  Russians,  but  who  call  themselves  Karthllans, 
and  who  in  medieval  times  were  masters  of  the  Rion  and  Upper 
Kun  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Alazan. 

a.  The  Imerbtians,  west  of  the  Suram  mountains  as  far  as  the 
river  Tskheniz-Tskhali. 

3.  The  GuRiANS,  between  the  Rion  and  Lazistan. 

4.  The  Lazis  of  Lazistan  on  the  Black  Sea. 

5.  The  SvANBTiANS,  Shvams  or  Swanians,  on  the  Upper  Ingur 
and  Tskheniz-Tskhali  rivers.  .  .^,.^,.  «. 

6.  The  MiMCRBLiANS.  between  ime  nversTskhenuB>Tskhab,  Rwn, 
Ingur  and  the  Black  Sea. 

I'  Th!  PshI'S  «r  PH'fJSfvi    •  V^«  t^«  headstreatns  of  the 
^'  V^  K?.V«t2«  ^  •  r     Alazan  and  Yora  rivers. 

9.  The  KiiBVSURS    •    •    •    •  •  J 

The  representative  branch  of  the  race  has  always  been  the 
Rarthliads.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  the  Georgians 
are  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Pambak  highlands, 
and  that  they  found  their  way  to  their  present  homes  from  the 
south-east  some  four  or  five  thousand  yean  ago,  possibly  under 
pressure  from  the  great  waves  of  Aiyan  migration  flowing  from 
the  Iranian  tableland  westwards  to  Asia  Minor  and  Europe. 
The  Georgians  proper  are  limited  on  the  east  by  the  Alaxan,  on 
the  north  by  the  Caucasus,  on  the  west  by  the  Meskes  hills, 
separating  thcra  from  the  Imeretians,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Kura  river  and  Kara-dagh  and  Pambak  mountains.  South- 
wards, however,  no  hard  and  fast  ethnical  line  can  be  drawn, 
for  even  immediately  south  of  Tiflis,  Georgians,  Armenians  and 
Tatars.are  found  intermingled  confusedly  together. 

Tht  Georgian  race,  which  represents  the  oldest  elements  of 
civilization  in  the  Caucasus,  is  distinguished  by  some  excellent 


mental  qualities,  and  is  espedaOy  noted  fbr  personal  courage  and 
a  passionate  love  of  music  The  people,  however,  are  described 
as  fierce  a^d  crud,  and  addicted  to  intemperance,  though  Max 
von  Thielmanh  {Journey  in  the  Catieasus,  &&,  1875)  speaks  of 
them  as  "  rather  hard  drinkera  than  drunkards."  Physically 
they  are  a  fine  athletic  race  of  pure  Caucasian  type;  hence 
during  the  Moslem  ascendancy  Georgia  supplied,  next  to  Cir- 
cassia,  the  largest  number  of  female  slaves  for  the  Turkish 
harems  and  of  recruits  for  the  Osmanli  armies,  more  espcdaJily 
for  the  select  corps  of  the  famous  Mamelukes. 

The  social  organization  rested  on  a  highly  aristocratic  basis, 
and  the  lowest  dasses  were  separated  by  sevoal  grades  of 
vassalage  from  the  highest.  But  since  d»r  incorporation 
with  the  Russian  empire,  these  reUtions  have  become  greatly 
modified,  and  a  more  sharply  defined  middle  dass  of  merchants, 
traden  and  artisans  has  been  devdoped.  The  poWer  of  life 
and  death,  formerly  claimed  and  fredy  exerdsed  by  t^  nobks 
over  thdr  serfs,  has  also  been  expressly-abolished.  TbeGcorgians 
are  altogether  at  present  in  a  fairly  well-to-do  condition,  and 
under  Russian  administration  they,  have  become  industrious, 
and  have  made  considerable  moral  and  material  progress. 

Missionaries  sent  by  Constantine  the  Great  introduced  Chris- 
tianity about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  Since  that  time 
the  people  have,  notwithstanding  severe  pressure  from  sur- 
rounding Mahommedan  oommum'ties,  remained  faithful  to  the 
prindples  of  Christianity,  and  are  still  amongst  the  moat  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  Indeed  it  was  their 
attachment  to  the  national  rdtgbn  that  caused  them  to  call  ia 
the  aid  of  the  Christian  Muscovites  against  the  prosdytizing 
attempts  of  the  Shiite  Persians — a  step  which  uUimatdy  lm>u^t 
about  thdr  political  extinction.. 

As  already  stated,  the  Karthli  language  is  not  only  funda- 
mentally distinct  from  the  Indo-European  linguistic  family, 
but  cannot  be  shown  to  possess  any  deariy  ascertained  affinities 
with  dther  of  the  two  northern  Caucasian  groups.  It  resembles 
them  chiefly  in  its  phonetic  system,  so  that  according  to  Rosen 
{Spracke  der  Lazen)  all  the  languages  of  central  and  westera 
Caucasus  might  be  adequately  rendered  by  the  Georgian  alphabet. 
Though  certainly  not  so  harsh  as  the  Avar,  Lesghian  and  other 
Daghestan  languages,  it  is  very  far  from  being  euphonious,  and 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  sounds  as  Is,  ds,  tia,  AA,  kkk^  gk 
(Arab.  >  )>  q  (Arab.  ^)^  for  aU  of  which  there  are  distinct 

characters,  renders  its  articulation  rather  more  energetic  and 
rugged  than  is  agreeable  to  ears  accustomed  to  the  softer  tones 
of  the  Iranian  and  western  Indo-European  tongues.  It  presents 
great  fadlities  for  composition,  the  laws  of  which  are  very 
regular.  Its  peculiar  morphology,  standing  midway  between 
agglutination  and  true  inflexion,  is  well  illustrated  by  its  simple 
dedension  common  to  potm,  adjective  and  pronoun,  and  its 
more  intricate  verbal  conjugation,  with  its  personal  endings, 
seven  tenses  and  incorporation  of  pronominal  subject  aiid 
object,  all  showing  dedded  progress  towards  the  inflecting 
structure  of  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  tongues. 

Georgian  is  written  in  a  native  alphabet  obviously  based  on 
the  Armenian,  and  like  it  attributed  to  St  Mcsropius  (Mcsrop), 
who  flourished  in  the  5th  century.  Of  this  alphabet  there 
are  two  forms,  differing  so  greatly  in  outline  and  even  in  the 
number  of  the  letters  that  they  might  almost  be  regarded  as  two 
distinct  alphabetic  systems.  The  firat  and  oldest,  used  exdusively 
in  the  Bible  and  liturgical  works,  is  the  square  or  monumental 
Khutsuri, ».«.  "sacerdotal,"  consisting  of  38  letters,  and  approach- 
ing the  Armenian  in  appearance.  The  second  is  the  MkhedrOli 
kheU,  ix,  "soldier's  hand,"  used  in  ordinary  writing,  and 
consisting  of  40  letters,  neatly  shaped  and  full  of  curves,  hence 
at  first  sight  not  unlike  the  modem  Burmese  form  of  the  Pali. 

Of  the  Karthli  language  there  are  several  varieties;  and,  besides 
those  comprised  in  the  above  Uble,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  Kakhetian  current  in  the  historic  province  of  Kakhetia. 
A  distinction  is  sometimes  drawn  between  the  Karthlians  proper 
and  the  Kakhetians,  but  it  resU  on  a  purdy  political  basis, 
1  having  originated  with  the  partitionin  1424  of  the  andent  Iberian 
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estates  into  the  three  new  kingdoms  of  Karthlinia,  KakhetU 
and  Imeretia.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Las  of  Lam^tan 
and  the  Svanetian  present  such  serious  structural  and  verbal 
differences  from  the  common  type  that  they  seem  to  stand 
rather  in  the  relation  of  sister  tongues  than  of  dialects  to  the 
Georgian  proper.  All  derive  obviously  from  a  common  source, 
but  have  been  developed  independently  of  each  other.  The 
Tush  or  Mosok  appears  to  be  fundamentally  a  Kistinian  or 
Chechen  idiom  affected  by  Georgian  influences. 

The  Bible  is  said  to  have  been  translated  into  Gewgian  as 
early  as  the  5th  century.  The  extant  version,  however,  dates 
only  from  the  8th  century,  and  is  attributed  to  St  Euthymius. 
But  even  so,  it  is  far  the  most  ancient  work  known  to  exist  in 
the  language.  Next  in  importance  is,  perhaps,  the  curious 
poem  entitled  Tke  Amours  of  Turiel  and  Nestan  Darejany  or  The 
man  dtUked  in  the  panlher*s  skin,  attributed  to  Rustevel,  who 
lived  during  the  prosperous  reign  of  Queen  Thamar  (nth 
century).  .  Other  noteworthy  compositions  are  the  national  epics 
of  the  Baramiani  and  the  Rostomiani,  and  the  prose  romances 
of  Visramiani  and  Dorganianif  the  former  by  Sug  of  Thmogvi, 
the  latter  by  Mosi  of  Khoni.  Apart  from  these,  the  great  bulk 
of  Georgian  literature  consists  of  ecclesiastical  writings^  hymns 
sacred  and  profane,  national  codes  and  chronicles. 

Bibliography. — ^The  standard  authority  on  the  histoiv  is  M.  F. 
Brosftct's  tran^tion  of  the  GcorBian  chxoniclea  under  tne  title  of 
Histoire  de  la  Giorgie  (5  vols.,  St  PeterBburg,  1849-1858);  but  com- 
pare also  Khakanov,  Histoire  de  Giorpe  (Paris,  1900).  See  further 
A.  Leist,  Das  geargiscko  Votk  (Drewlen,  1903T;  M.  de  Villeneuve, 
La  Giorgie  (Paris,  1870);  O.  Wardrop,  the  Ktrnpiom  of  Ceorgfa 
(London,  1888);  and  Langlob,  NumtsmiUiqtte  gpgrgienHe  (Pans, 
i860}.  For  the  philokvy  see  Zaearetli.  Emmen  de  la  liiterature 
rdaitve  d  la  grammaire  georgienne  U873);  Friedrich  Milller,  Crund' 
riss.der  Spraekwissenuhafl  (1887),  iii.  2:  Leist,  G^fiscA«  Diikler 
(1887);  Etskert.  Spracken  des  kaukasiscken  Stammes  (189^).  For 
other  points  as  to  anthropology,  Michel  Smimow's  paper  in  Revue 
d'antkropologie  (April  15. 1878) ;  Chantre,  Rtekerckes  antaroptdogiques 
dans  le  Caucase  (1885-1887);  and  Erckert,  Der  Kaukasus  und  seine 
Vmer  (1887). 

6B0RG1AN  BAT,  the  N.E.  section  of  Lake  Huron,  separated 
from  it  by  Manitoulin  Island  and  the  peninsula  comprising 
the  counties  of  Grey  and  Bruce,  Ontario.  It  b  about  100  m. 
long  and  50  m.  wide,  and  is  said  to  contain  30,000  ialanda.  It 
receives  numerous  rivers  draining  a  large  extent  of  coimtry;  of 
these  the  chief  are  the  French  river  draining  Lake  Nipisstng, 
the  Maganatawan  draining  a  number  of  small  bJces,  the  Muskoka 
draining  the  Muskoka  chain  of  lakes  (Mu^oka,  Rosseau,  Joseph, 
&c.)  and  the  Severn  draining  Lake  Simcoe.  Into  its  southern 
extremity,  known  as  Nottawasaga  Bay,  flows  the  river  of  the 
same  name.  The  Trent  valley  canal  connects  Georgian  Bay 
with  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  a  canid  system 
has  long  been  projected  to  Montreal  by  way  of  the  French  and 
Ottawa  rivers  and  Lake  Nipissing. 

0B0RG8WALDB.  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  115  m.  N.E. 
of  Prague  by  raU.  Pop.  (1900)  8x31,  including  Neu-Gebrgswalde, 
Wiesenthal  and  Philippadoif,  which  form  together  a  single 
commune.  Georgswalde  is  one  of  the  oldest  industrial  places 
of  Bohemia,  and  together  with  the  neighbouring  town  of  Rum- 
burg  is  the  principal  centre  of  the  linen  industry.  The  village 
of  Philippsdorf ,  now  incorporated  with  Georgswalde,  has  become 
since  1866  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage,  owing  to  the  miracles 
attributed  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  placed  now  in  a  magnificent 
new  church  (1885). 

GBPHTRBA,  the  name  used  for  several  groups  of  worm-like 
animals  with  certain  resemblances  but  of  doubtful  affinity.  In 
the  article  "  Annelida  "  in  the  9th  edition  of  this  Encyclopaedia, 
W.  C.  Mcintosh  followed  the  accepted  view  in  associating 
in  this  group  the  Eckiuridae,  Sifpinculidae  and  Priapulidae. 
E.  Ray  Lankester,  in  the  preface  to  the  English  translation  of 
C.  Gegenbaur's  Comparative  Anatomy  (1878),  added  the  Pkoro- 
nidae  to  these  forms.  Afterwards  the  same  author  (article 
"  Zoology,"  Ency.  Brit.,  9th  ed.)  recognised  that  the  Pkoronidae 
had  other  affinities,  and  placed  the  other  "gephyreans"  in 
association  with  the  Polysoa  as  the  two  classes  of  a  phylum 
Podaxonia.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  the  old  group 
Ctpkyrea   is  broken  up  into  Mckiuroidea  (9.9.)  or  CefJiyrea 


amuUa,  which  are  certainly  Annelids;  the  Sipuncsdoidea  (9.9.)  or 
Cepkyrea  ackaeta,.  an  independent  group,  certainly  coelomate, 
but  of  doubtful  affinity;  the  PriapuMdea  (9.9.),  equally  of 
doubtful  affinity;  and  the  Pkoronidea  (9.9.),  which  are  almost 
certainly  Hemickordata. 

GBRA,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  principality  of  Reuss- 
Schleiz  (called  also  Reuss  younger  line),  situated  in  a  valley 
on  the  banks  of  the  White  Elsier,  45  m.  S.S.W.  of  Leipzig  on 
the  railway  to  Probstzella.  Pop.  (1885)  34ii5>;  (1905)  47>4S5' 
It  has  been  mostly  rebuilt  since  a  great  fire  in  1780,  and  the  streets 
are  in  general  wide  and  straight,  and  contain  many  handsome 
houses.  There  are  three  Evangelical  churches  and  one  Roman 
Catholic.  Among  other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  handsome 
town-hall  (1576,  afterwards  restored)  and  the  theatre  (1902).  Its 
educationai  establishments  include  a  gymnasium,  a  commercial 
and  a  weaving  school.  The  castle  of  Osierstein,  the  residence 
of  the  princes  of  Reuss,  dates  from  the  9th  century,  but  has  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  modem  times.  Gera  is  noted  for  its 
industrial  activity.  Its  industries  include  wool-weaving  and 
spinning,  dyeing,  iron-founding,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
^  goods,  machinery,  sewing  machines  and  machine  oil,  leather 
and  tobacco,  and  printing  (books  and  maps)  and  flower  gardenings 

Gera  (in  ancient  chronicles  Ceraka)  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  town  in  the  nth  century,  at  which  time  it  belonged  to  the 
counts  of  Groitch.  In  the  isth  century  it  came  into  the  posses^ 
sion  of  the  lords  of  Reuss.  It  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the 
Bohemians  in  1450,  was  two-thirds  burned  down  by  the  Swedes 
in  1639  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  suffered  afterwards 
from  great  conflagrations  in  1686  and  1780,  being  in  the  latter 
year  almost  completely  destroyed. 

GBRALDTON,  a  town  in  thedistria  of  Victoria, West  Australia, 
on  Champion  Bay,  306  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Penth.  Pop.  (1901) 
2593.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  an  important 
seaport  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  surrounding 
g(dd-fields  and  agricultural  districts,  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
railway  system  and  an  increasingly  popular  seaside  resort. 
The  harbour  is  safe  and  extensive,  having  a  pier  affording 
accommodation  for  large  steamers.  The  chief  exports  are  gold, 
copper,  lead,  wool  and  sandalwood. 

OiRANDO,  HARIB  JOSEPH  DB  (1771-1843),  French 
philos<^her,  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  39th  of  February  1772. 
When  the  dty  was  besieged  in  1793  by  the  armies  of  the  Republic, 
de  G6rando  took  up  arms,  was  made  prisoner  and  with  difficulty 
escaped  with  his  life.  He  took  refuge  in  Switzerland,  whence  he 
afterwards  fled  to  Naples.  In  1796  the  establishment  of  the 
Directory  allowed  him  to  return  to  France.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  About  this 
time  the  Institute  proposed  as  a  subject  for  an  essay  this  question, 
— **  What  is  the  influence  of  symbols  on  the  faculty  of  thought  ?  '* 
De  G^rando  gained  the  prize,  and  heard  of  his  success  after  the 
battle  of  ZOrich,  in  which  he  had  distinguished  himself.  This 
literary  triumph  was  the  first  step  in  his  upward  career.  In 
1799  he  was  attached  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior  by  Luden 
fiionaparte;  in  1804  he  became  general  secretary  under  Cham- 
pagny;  in  1805  he  accompanied  Napoleon  into  Italy;  in  1808 
he  was  nominated  master  of  requests;  in  181 1  he  received  the 
title  of  councillor  of  state;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Catalonia.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
empire,  de  G^ndo  was  allowed  to  retain  this  office;  but  having 
been  sent  during  the  hundred  days  into  the  department  of  the 
Moselle  to  organize  the  defence  of  that  district,  he  was  punished 
at  the  second  Restoration  by  a  few  months  of  neglect.  He 
was  soon  after,  however,  readmitted  into  the  council  of  state, 
where  he  distinguished  hbnself  by  the  prndenn  and  conciliatory 
tendency  of  his  views.  In  1819  he  opened  at  the  law-school  of 
Paris  a  class  of  public  and  administrative  law,  which  in  1833 
was  suppressed  by  government,  but  was  reopened  six  years 
later  under  the  Martignac  ministry.  In  1837  he  was  made  a 
baron.    He  died  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  November  1843. 

De  G^ando's  best-known  work  is  his  Histoire  comparie  da 
systimes  de  pkilosopkie  rdaiioemetU  aux  principes  des  connais- 
sanees  kumaines   (Paris,  1804, 3  vols.).   The  germ  of  this  work 
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bid  ilnady  appeuid  in  tlie  intluic'i  litmeirt  Jt  la 
da  cmnaitHnas  jhwuJiKi  (Berlin,  iSoi),  which  wu  crowned 
by  Ihe  Acideinr  o(  Beilin.  In  it  dc  CfaiDdo,  liter  a  nqiid 
nvitv  of  indent  uid  modEm  ipcculiliDnB  on  the  oiiffa  of  our 
ideu,  lingla  out  the  theory  of  primary  ideu,  which  he  cndavouJt 
ID  combU  undec  ill  ill  lotmi.  Tlic  luter  half  sF  Ihe  irock, 
devoted  to  the  anatysij  ol  Ihe  intellcclual  faculties,  is  intended 
to  ibow  how  all  humin  kmwJedge  ii  the  result  of  expetience; 
and  reAeclion  is  auunied  as  Ihe  loutce  of  our  ideas  ol  substance, 
ol  unity  and  of  ideality.  Il  ii  divided  Into  two  parts,  the  first 
of  which  is  purely  lusioriciJ,  and  devoted  to  an  eipositioD  ol 
various  philosopbica]  aystctns;  in  iJw  second,  wliich  compdsA 
fourteen  chapters  of  the  entire  work,  IJw  distinctive  characters 
and  value  of  these  syslemfl  are  compared  and  discussed.  In 
spite  of  the  disadvantage  that  It  is  impossible  to  separate 
advantageously  the  hiatoiy  and  critical  eiamioation  of  any 
doctrine  in  the  aibitraty  manner  which  de  G^rando  chose,  the 
work  lus great  merits.  Incorrcctnessof  detail  and  compreheosive- 
ncis  of  view  it  was  greatly  superior  10  every  work  of  Ihe  some  kind 
that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  France.  During  the  Empire  and 
Ihe  bisl  years  of  the  Kesloratioo,  de  Cinndo  found  time  to 
ptepan  a  second  edition  (Paris,  1811,  ^  voii.),  which  is  enriched 
with  ao  many  additions  that  il  may  pass  for  an  entiiely  new 
work.  The  lau  chapter  of  tbeparl  published  during  the  author's 
bfetime  ends  with  the  revival  ot  letten  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  ijth  century.  The  second  piut.  carrying  Ihe  work  down 
to  the  close  ol  the  iStb  rcntury,  was  published  posthumously 
bylusBOu  in4Vols.  (Paris,  1S47).      Twenty-three  chapters  ol  this 

lluee  were  supplied  from  other  sources,  chieBy  ptinted  but 
unpuhUshed  memoirt. 

His  essay  i^  ^/ccIumnciMiU  fWRil  cfdi  TAftKiilKni  d(  nt-iwtsK 
■n  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  in  iSj;.  The  lundiBienlil 
idea  ol  this  work  Is  that  human  tile  is  in  reality  only  a  great 
education,  ol  which  pctfeclioa  is  the  aim. 

Besidea  the  works  already  mentkined,  de  C^ndo  left  many 
Dilim.  oF  which  we  snay  indicate  the  [ollowiiig : — ConiiJira^oiu  tur 
^ebienaticn  iti  on-''-'  — -—  "■ — ■-    -'-i); 

...   _.   riiulitiil  Nalimal  v 

[Paris,  lBra)i  Imiaili  4u  Is., 
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Paili,  183^^ 
niatifa  A  FUvatun  pkyitqut,  moraU. 
frmaiHi  (Paris,  Idil):  Di  rMnaUiai 
hris,  1811)  1  Dt  It  bni/ausKi  MUifii 
analyss  d  iIk  Hiilnrt  etmfarit  df  1 1 
fntmnis  phUattpttiqmi  c(  M.  Cotis 
psychological  studiH.  it  ia  imHTsiin| 
Anlhropalogical  Society  reprDduced  hL 


OERAHIACEAB,  in  botany.  ( imall  b 
natural  order  o!  Dicotyledons  belong 
pelalae,  containing  about  360  species 


EiMum  (sic 


■s-bill),  V 


which  belong  n< 


becoming  shrubby,  with  generally  simple  glandula 

pair  of  uniU  stipules  at  the  base  of  tbe  stullc  and  a  p 
blade.  The  flowers,  which  are  generally  arranged  in 
inflorescence,  are  hermaphrodite,  hypogynoiu,  and 
FttargoHium  regular.    The  pi  "     ' 


these,  Gve  liee  petals.  : 
with  a  spurred  posteiic 
or  shape.    In  Gtraniun 


g  in  the  t 


sepal  a. 


>e  pela 
^  obdiplosi 


.■gomorphic 
s  diHcring  in  size 


e  the  petals  alternates  with  I 

honey-gland.  In  Eioiiiim  C 
members  of  the  outer  whorl  are  reduced  to  scale-like  sttuctut 
(stamfiwda).  and  in  Pelargonium  from  two  to  seven  only  a 
fenile.    Thoc  is  no  satislactory  ciplanalion  ol  this  bteat 


wbod 


se  ol  deveiiqvnent  belorc  the  1 
3  of  subsequent  displacement 
;wer,  carpels,  which  unite  to 
nlxrs,  io  each  ol  which  are  one  or  t«o, 
analropous  ovulq,  attached  to  Itic 
vay  that  the  micropyle  points  oalwjrd^ 
10  Ida  the  placenta.  The  long  besk-bkc 
nto  a  corresponding  number  of  slender 

!Cies  of  Gtranitm  are  markedly  prolis- 
s,  the  outer  stamens,  inner  stamens  and  stigmas  becocnin^ 
lional  in  succession.  For  instance,  in  meadow  crane's-bill. 
ralensi,  each  whorl  of  stamens  ripens  in  turn,  bemmint 
and  shedding  Iheir  pollen;  as  the  anthers  wither  the  Sli- 
ts bend  outwards,  and  when  all  the  anthers  have  divn^ 
lUgmaa  became  mature  and  ready  lor  poUinaiion.    By  this 


The  larger- flowered  sp 


Cvria,  ritn  L«ii 

Hiuii.) 

1.  Flower  after  removal  of  petals.      3, 

Flonl    diagian.  the   dm 
oppt««7Ee  inner  stanm. 

'■ ''^^'^St^'IS: 

repre«!0t  booey^Uod* 

ensured  by  the  visits  of  bees  which  0 

me  foe  Ihe  honey  secreted 

by  tbe  glands  al  the  base  ol  the  inner  stamens. 

onspicuous  Sowers,  lucb  as 

C.  «WJe.  the  flowers  ol  which  are  o 

ly  JtoJin-indiametK, 

since  the  divisions  of  the 

stigma  begin  to  separate  before  the 

outer  stamens  have  shed 

all  their  pollen;    the  nearness  of  th 

e  stigmas  to  the  debisciaC 

anthers  favoura  self-pollination. 

la  the  ripe  fruit  Ihe  carpels  sep 

ante  into  five  one-scedtd 

poitioni  [aai).  which  break  away 

from  Ihe  central  coluniD. 

either  rolling  elastically  outwards 

spirally  twisted.        In  most  spedes 

of  (krimiiim  the  cocci  split 

open  on  the  inside  and  the  seeds 

«e  shot  out  by  Ihe  ti^'" 

uptwisting  (fig.  1):  io  Erodium  an 

PJartaniMM  och  cDcciii 

remains  closed,  aiid  the  long  twisted  upper  portion  leparaici 

which  is  (avouied  by  the  presence  ol  b 
embryo  (eneralty  Gils  tbe  s«d,  and  tbe  ci 
folded  oa  ctcb  other. 
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Cera$uim  is  the  most  widdy  distiibuted  genus;  it  has  160 
species  and  is  q>read  6ver  all  temperate  regions  with  a  few 
spedes  in  the  tropics.  Three  British  spedes— C.  syhatieum, 
G.  frattHM  and  G.  Rohertiamtm  (herb-Robert)~reach  the 
arctic  tone,  while  (7.  paiagmicum  and  C  magettamcum  are 
found  in  the  antarctic  Erodium  contains  50  species  (three  are 
British),  most  of  which  are  confined  to  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  west  Asia,  though  others  occur  in  America,  in  South 
Africa  and  West  Australia.  PdargctUum,  with  175  spedes,  has 
its  centre  in  South  Africa,  the  well-known  garden  and  green- 
house "  geraniimu  "  are  spedes  of  Pelargonium  (see  Gesaniuh). 

GERANIUM,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  which  Is  taken  by 
botanists  as  the  t3rpe  of  the  natural  order  Geraniaceae.  The 
name,  as  a  sdent^c  appellation,  has  a  much  more  restricted 
application  th«i  when  taken  in  its  popular  sense.  Formerly 
the  genus  Geranium  was  almost  conterminous  with  the  order 
Geraniaceae.  Then  as  now  the  geranium  was  very  popular 
as  a  garden  plant,  and  the  spedes  induded  in  the  original  genus 
became  widely  known  under  that  name,  which  has  more  or  less 
dung  to  them  ever  since,  in  spite  of  sdentific  changes  which 
have  removed  the  larger  number  of  them  to  the  genus  Petar- 
gonium.  This  result  has  been  probably  brought  about  in  some 
degree  by  an  error  of  the  nurserymen,  who  seem  in  many  cases 
to  have  acted  on  the  condusion  that  the  group  commonly 
known  as  Scarlet  Geraniums  were  really  geraniums  and  not 
pelargoniums,  and  were  in  consequence  inserted  under  the 
former  name  in  thdr  trade  catalogues.  In  fact  it  may  be  said 
that,  from  a  popular  point  of  view,  the  pelargoniums  of  the 
botanist  are  still  better  known  as  geraniums  than  are  the 
geraniums  themsdves,  but  the  term  "  zonal  Pelargonium  "  is 
gradually  making  its  way  amongst  the  masses. 

The  spedes  of  Geranium  consist  mostly  of  herbs,  of  annual  or 
perennial  duration,  dispersed  throughout  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  world.  They  number  about  160,  and  bear  a  considerable 
family  resemblance.  The  leaves  are  for  the  most  part  palmatcly- 
lobcd,  and  the  flowers  are  regular,  consisting  of  five  sepals,  five 
imbricating  petals,  alternating  with  five  glandules  at  their  base, 
ten  stamens  and  a  beaked  ovary.  Eleven  spedes  are  natives 
of  the  British  Isles  and  are  popularly  known  as  crane's-bill. 
G.  Robertianum  is  herb-Robert,  a  common  plant  in  hcdgebanks. 
G.  sanguineum,  with  flowers  a  deep  rose  colour,  is  often  grown 
in  borders,  as  are  also  the  double-flowered  varieties  of  G.  pratense. 
Many  others  of  exotic  origin  form  handsome  border  plants  in 
our  gardens  of  hardy  perennials;  amongst  these  G.  armcnum, 
G.  Endressi,  G.  ibericum  and  its  variety  platypetalum  are  con- 
spicuous. 

From  these  regular-flowered  herbs,  with  which  they  had 
been  mixed  up  by  the  earlier  botanists,  the  French  botanist 
L'Heritier  in  1787  separated  those  plants  which  have  since 
borne  the  name  of  Pelargonium,  and  which,  though  agreeing 
with  them  in  certain  points  of  structure,  differ  in  others  which 
are  admitted  to  be  of  generic  value.  One  obvious  distinction  of 
Pelargonium  is  that  the  flowers  are  irregular,  the  two  petals 
which  stand  uppermost  being  different — ^larger,  smaller  or 
differently  marked — from  the  other  three,  which  latter  are 
occasionally  wanting.  This  difference  of  irregularity  the  modem 
florist  has  done  very  much  to  annul,  for  the  increased  size  given 
to  the  flowers  by  high  breeding  has  usually  been  accompanied 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  smaller  petals,  so  that  a  very  near 
approach  to  regularity  has  been  in  some  cases  attained.  Anot  her 
wcil-markcd  difference,  however,  remains  in  Pelargonium:  the 
back  or  dorsal  sepal  has  a  hollow  spur,  which  spur  is  adnate,  i.e. 
joined  for  its  whole  length  with  the  flowqr-stalk;  while  in 
Geranium  there  is  no  spur.  This  peculiarity  is  best  seen  by 
cutting  clean  through  the  flower-stalk  just  behind  the  flower, 
when  in  Pelargonium  there  will  be  seen  the  hollow  tube  of  the 
spur,  which  in  the  case  of  Geranium  will  not  be  found,  but  the 
stalk  will  appear  as  a  solid  mass.  There  are  other  characters 
which  support  those  already  pointed  out,  such  as  the  absence  of 
the  glandules,  and  the  dedination  of  the  stamens;  but  the 
features  already  described  offer  the  most  ready  and  obvious 
distinctions. 


To  recapitulate,  the  geraniums  properly  so-called  are  regular- 
flowered  herbs  with  the  flower-stalks  solid,  while  many  geraniums 
falsdy  so-called  in  popular  language  are  really  pelargoniums, 
and  may  be  distinguished  by  their  irregular  flowers  aiid  hollow 
flower-stalks.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  too,  the  pelargoniums 
so  commonly  met  with  in  greenhouses  and  summrr  parterres 
are  of  shrubby  or  sub-shrubby  habit. 

The  various  races  of  pelargoniums  have  sprung  from  the 
intermixture  of  some  of  the  spedes  obtained  from  the  Cape. 
The  older  show-flowered  varieties  have  been  gradually  acquired 
through  a  long  series  of  years.  The  fancy  varieties,  as  well  as 
the  French  spotted  varieties  and  the  mvket  type,  have  been 
evolved  from  them.  The  xonal  or  bedding  race,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  more  recently  perfected;  they  are  supposed 
to  have  arisen  from  hybrids  between  Pelargonium  in^nant 
and  P.  aonaU*  In  all  the  sections  the  varieties  are  of  a  highly 
ornamental  character,  but  for  general  cultivation  the  market 
type  is  preferable  for  indoor  purposes,  while  the  aonals  are 
effective  dther  in  the  greenhouse  or  flower  garden.  Some  of  the 
Cape  spedes  are  still  in  cultivation — the  leaves  of  many  of  them 
being  beautifully  subdivided,  almost  fern-like  in  character, 
and  some  of  them  are  delidously  scented;  P.  quercijolium 
is  the  oak-leaf  geranium.  The  ivy-leaf  geranium,  derived 
from  P.  peltalum,  has  given  rise  to  an  important  dass  of  both 
double-  and  sini^e-flowered  forms  adapted  especially  for  pot 
culture,  hanging  baskets,  window  boxes  and  the  greenhouse. 
Of  late  years  the  ivy-leaf  "  geraniunu  "  have  been  crossed  with 
the  "  zonals,"  and  a  new  race  is  being  gradually  evolved  from 
these  two  distinct  groups. 

The  best  soil  for  pelargoniums  is  a  mellow  fibrous  loam  with 
good  well-rotted  stable  manure  or  leaf-mould  in  about  the  pro- 
portion of  one-fifth;  when  used  it  should  not  be  sifted,  but 
pulled  to  pieces  by  the  hand,  and  as  much  sand  should  be  added 
as  will  allow  the  water  to  pass  freely  through  it.  The  large- 
flowered  and  fancy  kinds  cannot  bear  so  much  water  as  most 
soft-wooded  plants,  and  the  latter  should  have  a  rather  lighter 
soil. 

All  the  pekrgoniums  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings  made 
from  the  shoots  when  the  plants  are  headed  down  after  flowering, 
or  in  the  spring,  when  they  will  root  freely  in  a  temperature  of 
65**  to  7o^  They  must  not  be  kept  too  dose,  and  must  be  very 
moderatdy  watered.  When  rooted  they  may  be  moved  into 
well-drained  3-in.  pots,  and  when  from  6  to  8  in.  high,  should 
have  the  points  pinched  out  in  order  to  induce  them  to  push 
out  several  shoots  nearer  the  base.  These  shoots  are,  when  long 
enough,  to  be  trained  in  a  horizontal  direction;  and  when  they 
have  made  three  joints  they  should  have  the  points  again  pinched 
out.  These  early-struck  plants  will  be  ready  for  shifting  into 
6-in.  pots  by  the  autumn,  and  should  still  be  trained  outwards. 
The  show  varieties  after  flowering  ;diould  be  set  out  of  doors  in 
a  sunny  spot  to  ripen  thdr  wood,  and  should  only  get  water 
enough  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks  they  will  be  ready  to  cut  back  within  two  joints 
of  where  these  were  last  stopped,  when  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  frame  or  pit,  and  kept  dose  and  dry  until  they  have  broken. 
When  they  have  pushed  an  inch  or  so,  turn  them  out  of  their 
pots,  shake  off  the  old  soil,  trim  the  straggling  roots,  and  repot 
them  firmly  in  smaller  pots  if  practicable;  keep  them  near  the 
light,  and  as  the  shoots  grow  continue  to  train  them  outwardly. 
They  require  to  be  kept  in  a  light  house,  and  to  be  set  well  up 
to  the  glass;  the  night  temperature  should  range  about  45**; 
and  air  should  be  given  on  all  mild  days,  but  no  cold  currents 
allowed,  nor  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  from 
getting  parched.  The  young  shoots  should  be  topped  about 
the  end  of  October,  and  when  they  have  grown  an  inch  or  two 
beyond  this,  they  may  be  shifted  into  7-in.  pots  for  flowering. 
The  ^oots  must  be  kept  tied  out  so  as  to  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  light.  If  required  to  flower  early  they  should  not  be  stopped 
again;  if  not  until  June  they  may  be  stopped  in  February. 

The  zonal  varieties,  which  are  almost  continuous  bloomers, 
are  of  much  value  as  decorative  subjects;  they  seldom  require 
much  pruning  after  the  first  stopping.    For  wmtcr  flowering. 
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young  plants  should  be  raised  fxom  cuttings  about  March,  and 
grown  on  during  the  summer,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to 
flower.  When  blossoms  are  required,  they  should  be  placed 
dose  up  to  the  glass  in  a  light  house  with  a  temperature  of  65**, 
only  just  as  much  water  be^  given  as  will  keep  them  growing. 
For  bedding  purposes  the  sonal  varieties  are  best  struck  towards 
the  middle  of  August  in  the  open  air,  taken  up  and  potted  or 
planted  in  boxes  as  soon  as  struck,  and  present  in  frames  or  in 
the  greenhouse  during  winter. 

The  fancy  varieties  root  best  early  in  spring  from  the  half- 
ripened  shoots;  they  are  slower  growers,  and  rather  more 
delicate  in  constitution  than  the  aonal  varieties,  and  very  im- 
patient of  excess  of  water  at  the  root. 

GERARD  (d.  1x08),  archbishop  of  York  under  Henry  L,  began 
his  career  as  a  chancery  derk  in  the  service  of  William  Rufus. 
He  was  one  of  the  two  royal  envoys  who,  in  1095,  persuaded 
Urban  II.  to  send  a  legate  and  Ansdm's  pallium  to  England. 
Although  the  legate  disappointed  the  king's  expectations, 
Gerard  was  rewarded  for  Us  services  with  the  see  of  Hereford 
(Z096).  On  the  death  of  Rufus  he  at  once  declared  for  Henry  I., 
by  whom  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  York.  He  made  diffi- 
culties when  required  to  give  Ansdm  the  usual  profession  of 
obedience;  and  it  was  perhaps  to  assert  the  importance  of  his 
see  that  he  took  the  king's  side  on  the  question  of  investitures. 
He  pleaded  Henry's  cause  at  Rome  with  great  ability,  and  claimed 
that  he  had  obtained  a  promise,  on  the  pope's  part,  to  condone 
the  existing  practice  of  lay  investiture.  But  this  statement 
was  contradicted  by  Paschal,  and  Gerard  incurred  the  suspidon 
of  perjury.  About  1103  he  wrote  or  inspired  a  series  of  tracts 
which  defended  the  king's  prerogative  and  attacked  the  oecumeni- 
cal pretensions  of  the  papacy  with  great  freedom  of  language. 
He  changed  sides  in  X105,  becoming  a  stanch  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  Anselm.  Gerard  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning 
and  ability;  but  the  chroniclers  accuse  him  of  bdng  lax  in  his 
morals,  an  astrologer  and  a  worshipper  of  the  devil. 

See  the  Tradatus  Ehoracenses  edited  by  H.  Bochmer  in  LibeBi  de 
lite  Saurdotii  et  Imperii,  vol.  iii.  (in  the  Monumenta  hist.  Germaniaet 
quarto  series),  and  the  same  autnor's  Kircke  und  Stoat  in  England 
«nd  in  der  Normandie  (Ldpzig,  1899).  (H.  W.  C  D.) 

GERARD  (c.  1040-XX20),  variously  sumamed  TtTif,  Tunc, 
Tenque  or  Thom,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem  (^.v.)*  was  bom  at  Amalfi  about  the  year  1040. 
According  to  other  accounts  Martigues  in  Provence  was  his 
birthplace,  while  one  authority  even  names  the  Ch&teau  d'Avesnes 
in  Hainaut.  Either  as  a  soldier  or  a  merchant,  he  found  his  way 
to  Jerusalem,  where  a  hospice  had  for  some  time  existed  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  wished  to  visit  the  holy  places.  Of 
this  institution  Gerard  became  guardian  or  provost  at  a  date  not 
later  than  zzoo;  and  here  he  organized  that  religious  order  of 
St  John  which  received  papal  recognition  from  Paschal  II.  in 
X 1 13,  by  a  bull  which  was  renewed  and  confirmed  by  Calixtus  II. 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Gerard  in  X120. 

GERARD  OF  CREMONA  (c.  ZI14-X187),  the  medieval  trans- 
lator of  Ptolemy's  Astronomy,  was  bom  at  Cremona,  Lorobardy, 
in  or  about  X114.  Dissatisfied  with  the  meagre  philosophies 
of  his  Italian  teachers,  he  went  to  Toledo  to  study  in  Spanish 
Moslem  schools,  then  so  famous  as  depositories  and  interpreters 
of  ancient  wisdom;  and,  having  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  Arabic  language,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  business  of  making  Latin  translations  from  its 
literature.  The  date  of  his  return  to  his  native  town  is  uncertain, 
but  he  is  known  to  have  died  there  in  1 187.  His  most  celebrated 
work  is  the  Latin  version  by  which  alone  Ptolem/s  Almagest 
was  known  to  Europe  until  the  discovery  of  tfaeori^al  MeydXi} 
Xifwa^a.  In  addition  to  this,  he  translated  various  other 
treatises,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  sixty-six;  among  these 
were  the  TahUs  of  "  Arzakhd,"  or  Al  Zarkala  of  Toledo,  Al 
Farabi  On  the  Sciences  (De  scientiis),  Euclid's  Geometry,  Al 
Farghani's  Elements  of  Astronomy,  and  treatises  on  algebra, 
arithmetic  and  astrology.  In  the  last-named  latitudes  are 
reckoned  from  Cremona  and  Toledo.  Some  of  the  works,  how- 
ever, with  whieh  he  has  been  credited  (including  the  TheoHs 


or  Tkeoriea  ftandarum,  and  the  ^rersions  of  Avfcenna's  Cvum 
of  Medicine — the  basis  of  the  numerous  subsequent  Latin 
editions  of  that  well-known  work— and  of  the  Almansonm  of 
Abu  Bakr  Razi)  are  probably  due  to  a  later  Gerard,  of  the  X3th 
century,  also  called  Cremonensis  but  more  predsdy  de  Sabloneta 
(Sabbionetta).  This  writer  undertook  the  task  of  interpreting 
to  the  Latin  world  some  of  the  best  work  of  Arabic  physicians, 
and  his  translation  of  Avicenna  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 

order  of  the  emperor  Frederic  IL 

Sec  Pipini,  "  Cronica/'  in  Muratori,  ScripL  ttr.  Ilal.  voL  a.; 
fiUxA,  Antonio,  BMitOkeca  Hispana  veins,  vol.  ii.;  llraboscfai, 
StoriadeUa  UUeratwa  lUdiana,  vols.  iiL  <333)  and  tv.;  Arisi. 
Cremona  literata;  Jourdain,  Redurikes  sitr  .  •  .  Forigime  its 
traductions  latines  dfArislote;  Chasles,  Aperfu  hisloriqme  des  miAedes 
en  giomitrie,  and  in  Comptes  rendns  de  FAcadSmie  des  Sciences,  \iA. 
xiii.  p.  506;  J.  T.  Reinaud,  Ciograpkie  d'Abonlfida,  introduction, 
vol.  1.  pp.  codvi.-ocxlviiL;  Boncompaeni,  Ddla  vita  e  dfUe  opert  di 
Cherarae  CremoneseediGherardodaSabfnonetta  (Rome,  1851).  Moch 
of  the  work  of  both  the  Geracds  remains  in  manuscript,  as  in  Paris, 
National  Libiary,  MSS.  Lat.  7400, 74s  i ;  MSS.  SuppLLat.  49 ;  Rorac, 
Vatican  library,  4083,  and  Ottobon,  1836;  Oxford,  Bodleian  library, 
Dieby,  47, 61.  The  Vatican  MS.  2392  is  stated  to  contain  a  eulogy 
of  Gerard  of  Cremona  "  anda  list  <H  "  his  "  translatitms,  apparently 
confusing  the  two  scholars.  The  former's  most  valuable  work  ti-as 
in  astronomy;  the  latter 's  in  medidne.  (C  R.  B.) 

GfoARD,  finEHNE  MAURICE,  CouNt  (x 773-1852),  French 
general!  was  bom  at  DamviUiers  (Meuse),  on  the  4th  of  April 
X773.  He  joined  a  battalion  of  volunteers  in  1791,  and  served 
in  the  campaigns  of  X792-X793  under  Generals  Dumouriez  and 
Jourdan.  In  X795  he  accompanied  Beraadotte  as  aide-de-camp. 
In  X799  he  was  promoted  chef  d'escadron,  and  in  x8oo  colonel 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,, 
and  was  made  general  of  brigade  in  November  x8o6,  and  for  his 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Wagram  he  was  created  a  baron.  In 
the  Spanish  campaign  of  x8io  and  xSxi  he  gained  special  dis- 
tinction at  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor;  and  in  the  expedition 
to  Russia  he  was  present  at  Smolensk  and  Valutina,  and  di^layed 
such  bravery  and  ability  in  the  battle  of  Borodino  that  he  was 
made  general  of  division.  He  won  further  distinction  in  the 
disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow^  In  the  campaign  of  1813,  is 
command  of  a  division,  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Ltitzen  and 
Bautzen  and  the  operations  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Leipzig  (in  which  he  commanded  the  XI.  corps)  he  was 
dangerously  wounded.  After  the  battle  of  Bautzen  he  was 
created  by  Napoleon  a  count  of  the  empire.  In  the  campaign 
of  France  of  X814,  and  especially  at  La  Rothiire  and  Montercau, 
he  won  still  greater,  distinction.  After  the  fiist  restoration  he 
was  named  by  Louis  XVIII.  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
and  chevalier  of  St  Louis.  In  the  Hundred  Days  Napoleon  made 
Gerard  a  peer  of  France  and  placed  him  in  command  of  the  IV. 
corps  of  the  Army  of  the  North.  In  this  capacity  Gerard  took 
a  brilliant  part  in  the  battle  of  Ligny  (see  Waterloo  Oiicpaign), 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  x8th  of  June  he  was  foremost  in  advis- 
ing Marshal  Grouchy  to  march  to  the  sound  of  the  guns.  Gerard 
retired  to  Brussels  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  did  not  return 
^o  France  till  1817.  He  sat  as  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies  in  X822-1824,  and  was  re-elected  in  1827.  He  took  part 
in  the  revolution  of  1830,  after  which  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  war  and  named  a  marshal  of  France.  On  account  of  his 
health  he  resigned  the  office  of  war  minister  in  the  October 
following,  but  in  1831  he  took  the  command  of  the  northern  army, 
and  was  successful  in  thirteen  days  in  driving  the  army  of  Holland 
out  of  Belgium.  In  1832  he  commanded  the  besieging  army  in 
the  famous  scientific  siege  of  the  dtadel  of  Antwerp.  He  was 
again  chosen  war  minister  in  July  1834,  but  resigned  in  the 
October  following.  In  1836  he  was  named  grand  chancdlor  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  succession  to  Maishal  Morticr,  and  in 
X838  commander  of  the  Nationid  Guards  of  the  Sdne,  an  office 
which  he  hdd  till  1842.  He  became  a  senator  under  the  empire 
in  1852,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  April  in  the  same  year. 

GERARD,  FRANCOIS,  Baron  (X770-X837),  French  painter, 
was  bom  on  the  4th  of  May  1770,  at  Rome,  where  his  father 
occupied  a  post  in  the  house  of  the  French  ambassador.  Al  the 
age  of  twelve  G6rard  obtained  admission  into  the  Pennon  du 
Roi  at  Paris.    From  the'  Pension  he  passed  to  the  studio  of 
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Pajou  (sculptor),  which  he  left  at  the  end  of  two  years  for  that 
of  the  painter  Brenet,  whom  he  quitted  almost  immediately  to 
place  himself  under  David.  In  1789  he  competed  for  the  Prix 
de  Rome,  which  was  carried  off  by  his  comrade  Girodet.  In  the 
following  year  (1790)  he  again  presented  himself,  but  the  death 
of  his  father  prevented  the  completion  of  his  work,  and  obliged 
him  to  accompany  his  mother  to  Rome.  In  179 1  he  returned  to 
Paris;  but  his  poverty  was  so  great  that  he  was  forced  to  forgo 
his  studies  in  favour  of  employment  which  should  bring  in 
immediate  profit.  David  at  once  availed  himself  of  his  help, 
and  one  of  that  master's  most  celebrated  pictures — Le  Pelletier 
de  St  Fargeau — ^may  owe  much  to  the  hand  of  Gerard.  This 
painting  was  executed  early  in  1793,  the  year  in  which  G6rard, 
At  the  request  of  Davidi  was  named  a  member  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  from  the  fatal  decisions  of  which  he,  however, 
invariably  absented  himself.  In  1794  he  obtained  the  first  prize 
in  a  competition,  the  subject  of  which  was  "  The  Tenth  of  August," 
and,  further  stimulated  by  the  successes  of  his  rival  and  friend 
Girodet  in  the  Salons  of  1793  and  1794,  Gerard  (nobly  aided 
by  Isabcy  the  miniaturist)  produced  in  1795  his  famous  **  B^lis- 
aire."  In  1796  a  portrait  of  hb  generous  friend  (in  the  Louvre) 
obtained  undisputed  success,  and  the  money  received  from 
Isabey  for  these  two  works  enabled  Gerard  to  execute  in  1797 
his  "Psyche  et  I'Amour."  At  last,  in  1799,  his  portrait  of 
Madame  Bonaparte  established  his  position  as  one  of  the  first 
portrait-painters  of  the  day.  In  1808  as  many  as  eight,  in  18 10 
no  less  than  fourteen  portraits  by  him,  were  exhibited  at  the 
Salon,  and  these  figures  afford  only  an  indication  of  the  enormous 
numbers  which  he  executed  yearly;  all  the  leading  figures  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  restoration,  all  the  most  celebrated  men 
and  women  of  Europe,  sat  to  Gerard.  This  extraordinary 
vogue  was  due  partly  to  the  charm  of  his  manner  and  conversa- 
tion, for  his  salon  was  as  much  frequented  as  his  studio;  Madame 
de  Stael,  Canning,  Talleyrand,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  have  all 
borne  witness  to  the  attraction  of  his  society.  Rich  and  famous, 
Gerard  was  stung  by  remorse  for  earlier  ambitions  abandoned ; 
at  intervals  he  had  indeed  striven  to  prove  his  strength  with 
Girodet  and  other  rivals,  and  his  "  Bataille  d'Austerlitz  "  (1810) 
showed  a  breadth  of  invention  and  style  which  are  even  more 
conspicuous  in*"  L'Entrfe  d'Henri  IV  "  (Versailles)— the  work 
with  which  in  1817  he  did  homage  to  the  Bourbons.  After  this 
date  G^ard  declined,  watching  with  impotent  grief  the  progress 
of  the  Romantic  school.  Loaded  with  honours — ^baron  of  the 
empire,  member  of  the  Institute,  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
first  painter  to  the  king — he  worked  on  sad  and  discouraged; 
the  revolution  of  1830  added  to  his  disquiet;  and  on  the  xith  of 
January  1837,  after  three  days  of  fever,  he  died.  By  his  portraits 
Gerard  is  best  remembered;  the  colour  of  his  paintings  has 
suffered,  but  his  drawings  show  in  uninjured  delicacy  the  purity 
of  his  line;  and  those  of  women  are  specially  remarkable  for  a 
virginal  simplicity  and  frankness  of  expression. 

M.  Ch.  Lcnormant  published  in  1846  Essai  dt  biofraphie  et  de 
critique  sur  Francois  Cirard,  a  second  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1 847 ;  and  M.  Delccluie  devoted  several  pages  to  the  same  subject 
in  his  work  Louis  Davids  son  icote  et  son  temps. 

QteARD,  JEAN  IGNACB  ISIDORE  (1803-1847),  French 
caricaturist,  generally  known  by  the  pseudonym  of  Grandville — 
the  professional  name  of  his  grandparents,  who  were  actors — 
was  bom  at  Nancy  on  the  13th  of  September  1803.  He  received 
his  first  instruction  in  drawing  from  his  father,  a  miniature 
painter,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty^one  came  to  Paris,  where  he 
soon  afterwards  publiibed  a  collection  of  lithographs  entitled 
Les  TribuUUions  de  la  petite  propriiU.  He  followed  this  by  Les 
Plaisirs  de  toutdge  and  La  Sibylle  des  salons;  but  the  work 
which  first  established  his  fame  was  Mitami^pkoses  du  jour, 
published  in  1828,  a  aeries  of  seventy  scenes  in  which  individuals 
with  the  bodies  of  men  tod  faces  of  animals  are  made  to  play  a 
human  comedy.  These  drawings  are  renoarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary skill  with  which  human  characteristics  are  represented 
in  animal  features.  The  success  of  this  work  led  to  his  being 
engaged  as  artistic  contributor  to  various  periodicals,  such  as  La 
Silhouette,  V  Artiste,  La  Caricature,  Le  Charivari;  and  his  political 
caricatures,  which  were  characterized  by  marvellous  fertility  of 


satirical  humour,  soon  came  to  enjoy  a  general  popularity. 
Besides  supplying  illustrations  for  various  standard  works, 
such  as  the  songs  of  Biranger,  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  Don 
Quixote,- Gulliver's  Travels,  RobiHson  Crusoe,  he  also  continued 
the  issue  of  various  lithographic  collections,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  La  Vie  privie  et  publique  des  animaux,  Les  Cent 
Praverhes,  V Autre  Monde  and  Les  Flews  aninUes.  Though 
the  designs  of  Gerard  are  occasionally  unnatural  and  absurd, 
they  usually  display  keen  analysis  of  character  and  marvellous 
inventive  ingenuity,  and  his  humour  is  always  tempered  and 
refined  by  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  a  vein  of  sober  thoughtful- 
ness.    He  died  of  mental  disease  on  the  17th  of  March  1847. 

A  short  notice  of  Gerard,  under  the  name  of  Grandville,  b  con> 
tained  in  Thiophile  Gautier's  Portraits  content porains.  See  also 
Charles  Blanc,  Crandnlle  (Paris,  1855). 

GERARD.  JOHN  (1545-1612),  English  herbalist  and  surgeon, 
was  born  towards  the  end  of  1545  at  Nantwich  in  Cheshire.  He 
was  educated  at  Wisterson,  or  Willaston,  a  m.  from  Nantwich, 
and  eventually,  after  spencUng  some  time  in  travelling,  took  up 
his  abode  in  London,  where  he  exercised  his  profession.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  also  acted  as  superintendent  of  the 
gardens  in  London  and  at  Theobalds,  in  Hertfordshire,  of  William 
Cecil,  Lord  Burghley.  In  1596  he  published  a  catalogue  of 
plants  cultivated  in  his  own  garden  in  Holborn,  London,  1039  in 
number,  inclusive  of  varieties  of  the  same  species.  Their  English 
as  well  as  their  Latin  names  arc  given  in  a  revised  edition  of  the 
catalogue  issued  in  1599.  In  1597  appeared  Gerald's  well-known 
Herball,  described  by  him  in  its  preface  as  "  the  first  fruits  of 
these  mine  own  labours,"  but  more  truly  an  adaptation  of  the 
Stirpium  hiUariae  pemptades  of  Rembert  Dodoens  (1518-1585), 
published  in  1583,  or  rather  of  a  translation  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  same  by  Dr  Priest,  with  M.  Lobel's  arrangement.  Of  the 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  Herball  sixteen  appear  to  be 
original,  the  remainder  are  mostly  impressions  from  the  wood 
blocks  employed  by  Jacob  Theodorus  Tabernaemontanus  in 
his  Icanes  stirpium,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1590.  A  second 
edition  of  the  Herball,  with  considerable  improvements  and 
additions,  was  brought  out  by  Thomas  Johnson  in  1633,  and 
reprinted  in  1636.  Gerard  was  elected  a  member  of  the  court  of 
assistants  of  the  barber-surgeons  in  1595,  by  which  company 
he  was  appointed  an  examiner  in  1598,  junior  warden  in  1605, 
and  master  in  1608.  He  died  in  February  161 2,  and  was  buried 
at  St  Andrews,  Holborn. 

See  Tohnson's  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Herball:  and  A  Cata- 
logue of  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Garden  of  John  Gerard  in  the  rears 
1506^1599,  edited  vilh  Notes,  References  to  Gerard's  Herball,  the 
Addition  of  modem  Names,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Benjamin 
Daydon  Jachson,  FX.5.,  privately  printed  (London,  1876, 4to). 

OfiRARDHER,  a  town  of  north-eastern  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vosges,  33  m.  E.S.E.  of  Epinal  by  raiL  Pop.  (1906) 
of  the  town,  3993;  of  the  commune,  10,041.  G^rardmer  b 
beautifully  situated  at  %  height  of  2200  ft.  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  small  Lake  of  GSrardmer  (285  acres  in  extent)  among 
forest-clad  mountains.  It  is  the  chief  summer-resort  of  the 
French  Vosges  and  is  a  centre  for  excursions,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  those  to  the  Hohneck  (4481  ft.),  the  second 
highest  summit  in  the  Vosges,  the  Schlucht,  the  mountain  pass 
from  France  to  Germany,  and,  nearer  the  town,  the  picturesque 
defile  of  Granges,  watered  by  the  Vologne,  which  at  one  point 
forms  the  cascade  known  as  the  Saut  des  Cuves.  The  town 
itself,  in  which  the  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  huge  lime-tree 
in  the  market-place,  carries  on  cloth-weaving,  bleaching,  wood- 
sawing  and  the  manufacture  of  wooden  goods;  there  is  trade 
in  the  cheeses  (giromis)  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood. 
G^rardmer  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  Gerard  of  Alsace,  ist  duke 
of  Lorraine,  who  in  the  xith  century  built  a  tower  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake  or  mer,  near  which,  in  1285,  a  new  town  was  founded. 

GERASA  (mod.  Cerash  or  Jerash},  a  city  of  Palestine,  and  a 
member  of  the  league  known  as  the  Decapolis  (^.v.),  situated  amid 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  about  1757  ft.  above  the  sea,  20  m. 
from  the  Jordan  and  21  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Of  its  origin 
nothing  is  known;  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  represents 
the  biblical  Ramoth  Gilead.    From  Josephus  we  learn  that  it 
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was  captured  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  (c.  83  B.C.),  rebuilt  by  the 
Romans  {c.  a.d.  65),  burned  by  the  Jews  in  revenge  for  the 
massacre  at  Caesarea,  and  again  plundered  and  depopulated 
by  Annius,  the  general  of  Vespasian;  but,  in  spite  of  these 
disasters,  it  was  stitl  in  the  and  and  3rd  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  flourishing  cities  of  Palestine. 
It  was  a  centre  of  Greek  civilization,  devoted  especially  to  the 
worship  of  Artemis,  and  producing  famous  teachers,  of  whom 
Stephen  the  Byzantine  mentions  Ariston,  Kerykos  and  Plato. 
As  late  as  1 131  the  soldiers  of  Baldwin  II.  found  it  defended  by 
a  castle  built  by  a  king  of  Damasois;  but  at  the  beginm'ng  of 
the  following  century  the  Arabian  geographer  Yaqut  speaks  of 
it  as  deserted  and  overthrown.  The  ruins  of  Jerash,  discovered 
about  1806,  and  since  then  frequently  visited  and  described, 
still  attest  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  city.  They  are  distributed 
along  both  banks  of  the  Kerwan,  a  brook  which  flows  south 
through  the  Wadi-ed-DCr  to  join  the  Zerka  or  Jabbok;  but  all 
the  prindpal  buildings  are  situated  on  the  level  ground  to  the 
right  of  the  stream.  The  town  walls,  which  can  still  be  traced 
and  indeed  are  partly  standing,  had  a  circuit  of  not  more  than 
3  m.,  and  the  main  street  was  less  than  half  a  mile  in  length; 
but  remains  of  buildinjp  on  the  road  for  fully  a  mile  beyond  the 
south  gate,  show  that  the  town  had  outgrown  the  limit  of  its 
fortifications.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  ruins  is  the  pro- 
fusion of  columns,  no  fewer  than  230  being  even  now  in  position ; 
the  main  street  is  a  continuous  colonnade,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  still  entire,  and  it  terminates  to  the  south  in  a  forum  of  similar 
formation.  Among  the  public  buildings  still  recognizable  are  a 
theatre  capable  of  accommodating  6000  spectators,  a  naumachia 
(circus  for  naval  combats)  and  several  temples,  of  which  the 
largest  was  probably  the  grandest  structure  in  the  city,  possessing 
a  portico  of  Corinthian  pillars  38  ft.  high.  The  desolation  of 
the  city  is  probably  due  to  earthquake;  and  the  absence  of 
Moslem  erections  or  restorations  seems  to  show  that  the  disaster 
took  place  before  the  Mahommedan  period. 

The  town  is  now  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Circassians,  whose 
houses  have  been  built  with  materials  from  the  earlier  buildings/ 
and  there  has  been  much  destruction  of  the  interesting  ruins. 
"  The  country  of  the  Gerasenes  "  (Matt.  viii.  28  and  parallels; 
other  readings,  Gadarencs,  Gergesenes)  must  be  looked  for  in 
another  quarter— on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Khersa  (C.  W.  Wilson  in 
Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  p.  369).  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

GfiRAULT-BICHARD.  ALFRED  iJON  (x86o-  ),  French 
journalist  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Bonn^table  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe,  of  a  peasant  family.  He  began  life  as  a  working 
upholsterer,  first  at  Mans,  then  at  Paris  (1880),  where  his  peasant 
and  socialist  songs  soon  won  him  fame  in  the  Montmartre  quarter. 
Lissagaray,  the  communist,  offered  him  a  position  on  La  Bataille, 
and  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  advanced  journals, 
especially  to  La  Petite  Ripublique,  of  which  he  became  editor-in- 
chief  in  1897.  In  1893  he  founded  Le  Ckambard,  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  year  (1894)  on  account  of  a  personal  attack  upon 
the  president,  Casimir-P^rier.  In  January  1895  he  was  elected 
to  the  chamber  as  a  Socialist  for  the  thirteenth  arrondissement 
of  Paris.  He  was  defeated  at  the  elections  of  1898  at  Paris, 
but  was  re-elected  in  1902  and  in  1906  by  the  colony  of 
Guadeloupe. 

OERBER,  ERNST  LUPWIO  (1746-1819),  German  musician, 
author  of  a  famous  dictionary  of  musicians,  was  bom  at  Sonders- 
hausen  in  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  on 
the  a9th  of  September  1746.  His  father,  Henry  Nicolas  Gerber 
(1702-1775),  a  pupil  of  J.  S.  Bach,  was  an  organist  and  composer 
of  some  distinction,  and  under  his  direction  Ernst  Ludwig  at 
an  early  age  had  made  great  progress  in  his  musical  studies. 
In  1765  he  went  to  Leipzig  to  study  law,  but  the  claims  of  music, 
which  had  gained  additional  strength  from  his  acquaintanceship 
with  J.  A.  HiUer,  soon  came  to  occupy  almost  his  sole  attention. 
On  his  return  to  Sondershausen  he  was  appointed  music  teacher 
to  the  children  of  the  prince,  and  in  1775  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  court  organist.  Afterwards  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  literature  and  history  of  music,  and  with  this 


view  he  made  himself  master  of  several  modem  languages.  His 
Historisck'inograpkisckes  Lexikon  der  Tonkumtler  appeared  in 
1790  and  1792  in  two  volumes;  and  the  first  volume  of  what 
was  virtually  an  improved  and  corrected  edition  of  this  work 
was  published  in  18 10  under  the  title  Nettes  histcrisck-bio- 
graphisches  Lexikon  der  TonkunsUer,  followed  by  other  three 
volumes  in  i8ia,  1813  and  1814.  Gerber  also  contributed  a 
number  of  papers  to  qnusical  periodicals,  and  published  several 
minor  musical  compositions.  He  died  at  Sondeishausen  on  the 
30th  of  June  1819. 

GERBERON.  GABRIEL  (1628-1711),  French  Jansenist  monk, 
was  bom  on  the  X2th  of  August  1628  at  St  Calais,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  took  the  vows  of  the 
Benedictine  order  at  the  abbey  of  Ste  Melaine.  Rennes,  and  after- 
wards taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  several  monasteries. 
His  open  advocacy  of  Jansenist  opinions,  however,  caused  his 
superiors  to  relegate  him  to  the  most  obscure  houses  of  the  order, 
and  finally  to  keep  him  under  surveillance  at  the  abbey  of  St 
Germain-des-Pr6s  at  Paris.  Here  he  wrote  a  defence  (^  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  against  the  Calvinists  in  the  form 
of  an  apology  for  Rupert,  abbot  of  Deutz  {Apologia  pro  Ruperto 
ahbate  Tuitensif  Paris,  1669).  In  1676  he  published  at  Bmssels, 
under  the  name  of  "  Sieur  Flore  de  Ste  Foi "  his  Miroir  de  ta 
piiti  ckritienne,  an  enlarged  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Liege 
in  the  following  year.  Thb  was  condemned  by  certain  arch- 
bishops and  theologians  as  the  repetition  of  the  five  condemned 
propositions  of  Jansen,  and  Gerberon  defended  it,  under  the 
name  of  "  Abb^  Valentin  '*inLe  Miroir  sans  tacke  (Paris,  16S0). 
He  had  by  this  time  aroused  against  him  the  full  fury  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  at  their  instigation  a  royal  provost  was  sent  to 
Corbie  to  arrest  him.  He  had,  however,  just  time  to  escape, 
and  fled  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  lived  in  various  towns. 
He  was  invited  by  the  Jansenist  clergy  to  Holland,  where  he 
wrote  another  controversial  work  against  the  Protestants: 
Difense  de  l'£glise  Romain  contre  la  calomnie  des  Protestants 
(Cologne,  1688-1691).  This  produced  unpleasantness  with  the 
Reformed  clergy,  and  feeling  himself  no  longer  safe  he  returned 
to  Bmssels.  In  1700  he  published  his  history  of  Jansenism 
(Histoire  ginirale  du  Jansinisme),  a  dry  work,  by  which,  however, 
he  is  best  remembered.  He  adhered  firmly  to  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  Predestination,  and  on  the'30th  of  May  1703  he  was 
arrested  at  Bmssels  at  the  Instance  of  the  archbishop  of  Malines, 
and  ordered  to  subscribe  the  condemnation  of  the  five  sentences 
of  Jansen.  On  his  refusal,  he  was  handed  over  to  his  superiors 
and  imprisoned  in  the  dtadd  of  Amiens  and  afterwards  at 
Vincennes.  Every  sort  of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upoa 
him  to  make  his  submission,  and  at  last,  broken  in  health  and 
spirit,  he  consented  to  sign  a  formula  which  the  cardinal  de 
Noailles  claimed  as  a  recantation.  Upon  this  he  was  released 
in  171a  The  first  use  he  made  of  his  freedom  was  to  write  a 
work  (which,  however,  his  friends  pmdently  prevented  him  from 
publishing),  Le  Vaine  Triompkedu cardinal deNoailUStCOOtainlng 
a  virtual  withdrawal  of  the  compulsory  recantation.  He  died 
at  the  abbey  of  St  Denis  on  the  29th  of  March  17x1. 

GERBERT,  MARTIN  (X720-X793),  German  theologian, 
historian  and  writer  on  music,  belonged  to  the  noble  family  <d 
Gerbert  von  Homau,  and  was  bom  at  Horb  on  the  Neckar, 
WUrttemberg,  on  the  12th  (or  11  th  or  X3th)  of  August  1720. 
He  was  educated  at  Frdburg  in  the  Breisgau,  at  Klingenau  in 
Switzerland  and  at  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Blasien  in  the 
Black  Forest,  where  in  1737  he  took  the  vows.  In  1744  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  immediately  afterwards  appointed  professor, 
first  of  philosophy  and  later  of  theology.  Between  1754  and 
1764  he  published  a  series  of  theological  treatises,  thdr  main 
tendency  being  to  modify  the  rigid  scholastic  system  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Fathers,  notably  Augustine;  from  1759  to  1762 
he  travelled  in  Germany,  Italy  and  France,  mainly  with  a  view 
to  examining  the  collections  of  documents  in  the  various  m<Miastic 
libraries.  In  1764  he  was  elected  prince-abbot  of  St  Blasien, 
and  proved  himself  a  modd  ruler  both  as  abbot  and  prince. 
His  examination  of  archives  during  his  travels  had  awakened 
in  him  a  taste  for  historical  research,  and  under  his  rule  St 
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Blasien  became  a  notable  centre  of  the  methodical  study  of 
history;  it  was  here  that  Marquard  Herrgott  wrote  his  Monu- 
menta  domus  Austriacae,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes  were 
edited,  for  the  second  edition,  by  Gerbert,  who  also  published  a 
Codex  episttAaris  Rudolphi  I.,  Romani  regis  (177a)  and  De 
Rudolpho  Suevico  comite  de  Rhinfeidenf  duu  et  rege,  deque  ejus 
familia  (1785).  It  was,  however,  in  sacramental  theology, 
liturgiology,  and  notably  ecclesiastical  music  that  Gerbert  was 
mainly  interested.  In  1774  he  published  two  volumes  De  cantu 
etmusicasacra;  in  1777, MoHumentaveteris lUurgiae Alemannicae; 
and  in  1784,  in  three  volumes,  Scriptores  ecclesiastici  de  mtuica 
sacra^  a  collection  of  the  principal  writers  on  church  music  from 
the  3rd  century  till  the  invention  of  printing.  The  materials 
for  this  work  he  had  gathered  during  his  travels,  and  although 
it  contains  many  textual  errors,  its  publication  has  been  of  great 
importance  for  the  history  of  music,  by  preserving  writings 
which  might  either  have  perished  or  remained  unknown.  Hb 
interest  in  music  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  composer 
Gluck,  who  became  his  intimate  friend. 

As  a  prince  of  the  Empire  Gerbert  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  house  of  Austria;  as  a  Benedictine  abbot  he  was  opposed 
to  Joseph  II. 's  church  policy.  In  the  Febronian  controversy 
(see  FEBRONiA>asii)  he  had  early  taken  a  mediating  attitude, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  influence  that  Bishop  Hontheim 
had  been  induced  to  retract  his  extreme  views. 

In  1768  the  abbey  of  St  Blasien,  with  the  h'brary  and  church, 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  splendid  new  church  which 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  (1783)  remained  until  its  destruction 
by  fire  in  1874,  at  once  a  monument  of  Gerbert*s  taste  in  archi> 
tccture  and  of  his  Habsburg  sympathies.  It  was  at  his  request 
that  it  was  made  the  mausoleum  of  all  the  Austrian  princes 
buried  outside  Austria,  whose  remains  were  solemnly  transferred 
to  its  vaults.  In  connexion  with  its  consecration  he  published 
his  Historia  Nigrae  SUvae,  ordinis  S.  Benedicti  cdoniae  (3  vols., 
St  Blasien,  1783). 

Gerbert,  who  was  beloved  and  respected  by  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike,  died  on  the  3rd  of  May  1793. 

Sec  Joseph  Bader,  Das  ehemalige  Kloster  St  Biasten  und  seine 
Celekrtenakademie  (Frciburg-im-Brcisgau,  1874},  which  contains 
a  chronological  list  of  Gcrbert's  works. 

GERBIL,  or  Gerbiuc,  the  name  of  a  group  of  small,  elegant, 
large-eyed,  jumping  rodents  typified  by  the  North  African 
CerbiUus  aegyptiacus  (or  gerbUlus),  and  forming  a  special  sub- 
family, GerbiUittae,  of  the  rat  tribe  or  Muridae.  They  are  found 
over  the  desert  districts  of  both  Asia  and  Africa,  and  are  classed 
in  the  genera  CerbiUus  (or  Tatera)^  PachyuromySf  MerioneSf 
Psammomys  and  RhombomySt  with  further  divisions  into  sub- 
genera. They  have  elongated  hind-limbs  and  long  hairy  tails; 
and  progress  by  leaps,  in  the  same  manner  as  jerboas,  from  which 
they  differ  in  having  five  hind-toes.  The  check-teeth  have  trans- 
verse plates  of  enamel  on  the  crowns;  the  number  of  such  plates 
diminishing  from  three  in  the  first  tooth  to  one  or  one  and  a  half 
in  the  third.  The  upper  incisor  teeth  are  generally  marked  by 
grooves.  Gerbils  are  inhabitants  of  open  sandy  plains,  where 
they  dwell  in  burrows  furnished  with  numerous  exits,  and  con- 
taining large  grass-lined  chambers^  The  Indian  G.  indicus 
produces  at  least  a  dozen  young  at  a  birth.  All  are  more  or  less 
completely  nocturnal. 

GERENUK,  the  Somali  name  of  along-necked  aberrant  gazelle, 
commonly  known  as  Waller's  gazelle  (LHhocranius  wallcri), 
and  ranging  from  Somaliland  to  Kilimanjaro.  The  long  neck 
and  limbs,  coupled  with  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  skull, 
entitle  the  gcrcnuk,  which  is  a  large  species,  to  represent  a  genus. 
The  horns  of  the  bucks  are  heavy,  and  have  a  peculiar  forward 
curvature  at  the  tips;  the  colour  of  the  coat  is  red-fawn,  with 
a  broad  brown  band  down  the  back.  Gerenuk  are  browsing 
ruminants,  and,  in  Somaliland,  are  found  in  small  family-parties, 
and  feed  more  by  browsing  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees  and 
shrubs  than  by  grazing.  Frequently  they  raise  themselves  by 
standing  on  their  hind-legs  with  the  fore-feet  resting  against  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  on  which  they  are  feeding.  Their  usual  pace  is 
an  awkward  trot,  not  unlike  that  of  a  camd;  and  they  seldom 


break  into  a  gallop.  The  Somali  form  has  been  separated  as 
L.  sclaierif  but  is  not  more  than  a  local  race.    (See  Antelope.) 

GBRGOVIA  (mod.  Gergovie),  in  ancient  geography,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Arverni,  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  Auvergne,  about 
8  m.  from  the  Puy  de  D6me,  Frange.  Julius  Caesar  attacked 
it  in  5a  B.C.,  but  was  beaten  off;  some  walls  and  earthworks 
seem  still  to  survive  from  this  period.  Later,  when  Gaul  had  been 
subdued,  the  place  was  dismantled  and  its  Gaulish  inhabitants 
resettled  4  m.  away  in  the  plain  at  the  new  Roman  dty  of 
AugustonemCtum  (mod.  Clermont-Ferrand). 

GERHARD,  FRIBDRICH  WILHELM  BDUARD  (1795-1867), 
German  archaeologist,  was  born  at  Posen  on  the  a9th  of 
November  1795,  and  was  educated  at  Breslau  and  Berlin.  The 
reputation  he  acquired  by  his  Lectiones  ApoUonianae  (1816) 
led  soon  afterwards  to  his  being  appointed  professor  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Posen.  ,On  resigning  that  office  in  1819,  on 
account  of  weakness  of  the  eyes,  he  went  in  t8aa  to  Rome,  where 
he  remained  for  fifteen  years.  He  contributed  to  Platner's 
Besckreibung  der  Stadt  Romp  then  under  the  direction  of  Bunsen, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  originators  and  during  his  residence 
in  Italy  director  of  the  Instituto  di  corrispondetua  arckedogica, 
founded  at  Rome  in  i8a8.  Returning  to  Germany  in  1837  he  was 
appointed  archaeologist  at  the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  and  in 
1844  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  university.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  12th  of  May  1867. 

Besides  a  large  number  of  archaeological  papers  in  periodicals,  m 
the  Annali  of  the  Institute  of  Rome,  and  in  the  Tranuctions  of  the 
Berlin  Academy,  and  several  illustrated  catalogues  of  Greek.  Roman 
and  other  antiquities  in  the  Berlin,  Naples  and  Vatican  Museums 
Gerhard  was  the  author  of  the  follouins  works:  Antike  BUdwerke 
(Stuttgart,  \%2'f'-\%±ji)\  Aus^lesene  griecn.  Vasenbilder  {\^y^\%<S^\ 
Etruskischt  Spiegel  (i8v>-i865):  Hyperboreisek-rdm.  Studien  (vol.  1., 
1833;  vol.  ii.,  185a);  Prodromus  mytkotog.  Kunsterklarumg  (Stutt- 

Sm  and  Tubingen.  1 828) :  and  Crieck.  Mytkologie  (i  854-1 8^5).    His 
esammelte  akademiscke  Abkandlujtgen  und  Ttleine  Sekrijten  were 
published  posthumously  in  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1867. 

GERHARD,  JOH ANN  (1582-1637),  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom 
in  Quedtinburg  on  the  17th  of  October  1582.  In  his  fifteenth 
year,  during  a  dangerous  illness,  he  came  under  the  personal 
influence  of  Johann  Arndt,  author  of  Das  wakre  Ckristentkum^ 
and  resolved  to  study  for  the  church.  He  entered  the  university 
of  Wittenberg  in  2599,  and  first  studied  philosophy.  He  also 
attended  lectures  in  theology,  but,  a  relative  having  persuaded 
him  to  change  his  subject,  he  studied  medicine  for  two  years. 
In  1603,  however,  he  resumed  his  theological  reading  at  Jena, 
and  in  the  following  year  received  a  new  impulse  from  J.  W. 
Winckelmann  (1551-1626)  and  Balthasar  Mentzer  (1565-1627) 
at  Marburg.  Having  graduated  and  begun  to  give  lectures  at 
Jena  in  1605,  he  in  1606  accepted  the  invitation  of  John  Casimir, 
duke  of  Coburg,  to  the  superintendency  of  Heldbutg  and  master- 
ship of  the  gymnasium;  soon  afterwards  he  became  general 
superintendent  of  the  duchy,  in  which  capacity  he  was  engaged 
in  the  practical  work  of  ecclesiastical  organization  until  1616, 
when  he  became  theological  professor  at  Jena,  where  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  sptni.  Here,  with  Johann  Major  and 
Johann  Himmd,  he  formed  the  "Trias  Johannea."  Though 
still  comparatively  young,  Gerhard  had  already  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  living  theologian  of  Protestant  Germany; 
in  the  numerous  "  disputations  "  of  the  period  he  was  always 
protagonist,  while  on  all  public  and  domestic  questions  touching 
on  religion  or  morals  his  advice  was  widely  sought.  It  is  recorded 
that  during  the  course  of  his  lifetime  he  had  received  repeated 
calls  to  almost  every  university  in  Germany  (e.f.  Giessen,  Altdorf, 
Helmst&dt,  Jena,  Wittenberg),  as  well  as  to  Upsala  in  Sweden. 
He  died  in  Jena  on  the  20th  of  August  1637. 

His  writings  are  numerous,  alike  in  exegetical.  polemical,  dog- 
matic and  practical  theology.  To  the  first  category  belong  the 
Coir.mentarius  in  karmoniam  kistoriae  evangelicar  de  passione  Ckrixti 
(1617),^  the  Comment,  super  ptiortm  D.  Petri  epistofam  (1641),  and 
also  his  commentaries  on  Gcnc&is  (1637)  and  on  Deuteronomy 
(1658).  Of  a  controversial  character  are  the  Confcssio  Catkolica 
(1633-1637),  an  extensive  work  which  seeks  to  prove  the  evangelical 
and  catholic  character  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
from  the  writings  of  approved  Roman  Catholic  authors;  and  the 
Loci  communes  tkeolottci  (1610-1622),  his  principal  contribution 
to  tcicnce,  in  which  Luthcranism  is  expounded     nervose,  sotide. 
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et  cofAoat,'*  in  fact  with  a  Ittlneaa  of  learning,  a  force  of  logic  and 
a  minuteneaa  of  detail  that  had  never  before  been  approached. 
The  MtditaHones  sacnu  (1606),  a  work  expready  devoted  to  the 
uses  of  Christian  edification,  has  been  frequently  leprinted  in  Latin 
and  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages, 
including  Greek.  The  English  translation  by  R.  Winterton  (1631) 
has  passed  through  at  least  nineteen  editions.  There  is  also  an 
edition  by  W.  PapUbn  in  English  bUnk  verae  (1801).  HU  life. 
Vila  Jok.  Gtrhardi,  was  published  by  E.  R.  Fischer  in  1733,  and  by 
C.  J.  BOttcher.  Das  LAea  Dr  Johaau  Gtrhards^  in  1858.  See  also 
W.  Gass.  GaekickU  der  pnkstantiseken  Dogmaiih  (1854-1867).  and 
the  article  in  the  AUgtmtUu  detUsckt  Biograpkie, 

OERHAROT,  CHARUB  FRtotRIC  (1816-1856),  French 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Stnasburg  on  the  21st  of  August  1816. 
After  attending  the  gymnasium  at  Stiaasbuxg  and  the  polytechnic 
at  Karlsruhe,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  commerce  at  Leipzig, 
where  he  studied  chemistry  under  Otto'Enlmann.  Retuming 
home  in  1834  he  entered  his  father's  white  lead  factory,  but  soon 
found  that  business  was  not  to  his  liking,  and  after  a  sharp 
disagreement  with  his  father  enlisted  in  a  cavalry  regiment. 
In  a  few  months  military  life  became  equally  distastcful,.and  he 
purchased  his  discharge  with  the  assistance  of  Liebig,  with  whom, 
after  a  short  interval  at  Dresden,  he  went  to  study  at  Gicssen 
in  1836.  But  his  ^ay  at  Giessen  was  also  short,  and  in  1837 
be  re-entered  the  factory.  Again,  however,  he  quarrelled  with 
his  father,  and  in  1838  went  to  Paris  with  introductions  from 
Liebig.  There  he  attended  Jean  Baptiste  Dumas'  lectures  and 
worked  with  Auguste  Cahours  (1813-1891)  on  essential  oils, 
especially  cumin,  in  Michel  Eug&ie  Chevreul's  laboratory,  while 
be  earned  a  precarious  living  by  teaching  and  making  translations 
of  some  of  Liebig's  writings.  In  1841 ,  by  th^  influence  of  Dumas, 
he  was  charged  with  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  the 
MontpelUer  faculty  of  sciences,  becoming  titular  professor  in 
1844.  In  1843  he  annoyed  his  friends  in  Paris  by  the  matter  and 
manner  of  a  paper  on  the  classification  of  organic  compounds, 
and  in  1845  he  and  his  opinions  were  the  subject  of  an  attack 
by  Liebig,  unjustifiable  in  its  personalities  but  not  altogether 
surprising  in  view  of  his  wayward  disregard  of  his  patron's 
advice.  The  two  were  recondled  in  1850,  but  his  faculty  for 
disagreeing  with  his  friends  did  not  make  it  easier  for  him  to 
get  another  appointment  after  resigning  the  chair  at  Mont  pell  ier 
in  1851,  especially  as  he  was  unwilling  to  go  into  the  provinces. 
He  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  Montpellier  in  1848  and  from 
that  year  till  1855  resided  in  Paris.  During  that  period  he 
established  an  "  &ole  de  chimie  pratique  "  of  which  he  had 
great  hopes;  but  these  were  disappointed,  and  in  1855,  after 
refusing  the  offer  of  a  Chair  of  chemistry  at  the  new  Ziirich 
Polytechnic  in  1 854,  he  accepted  the  professorships  of  chemistry 
at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  and  the  ficole  Polytechnique  at 
Strassburg,  where  he  died  on  the  19th  of  August  in  the  following 
year.  Although  Orhardt  did  some  noteworthy  experimental 
work — ^for  instance,  his  preparation  of  acid  anhydrides  in  1852 — 
his  contributions  to  chemistry  consist  not  so  much  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  facts  as  in  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  that 
vitalized  and  organized  an  inert  accumulation  of  old  facts. 
In  particular,  with  his  fellow-worker  Auguste  Laurent  (1807- 
1853),  he  did  much  to  reform  the  methods  of  chemical  formula- 
tion by  insisting  on  the  distinction  between  atoms,  molecules 
and  equivalents;  and  in  his  unitary  system,  directly  opposed 
to  the  dualistic  doctrines  of  Berzelius,  he  combined  Dumas' 
substitution  theory  with  the  old  radicle  theory  and  greatly 
extended  the  notion  of  types  of  structure.  His  chief  works  were 
Pricis  de  chimie  organique  (1844-1845),   and    TraiU  de  ckimie 

ortanique  (1853-1856). 

See  Charles  Uerhardt,  sa  vie^  son  entfre,  sa  contsponianUt  by 
his  son,  Charles  Gcrhardt.  and  E.  Grimaux  (Paris,  1900). 

GBRHAROT,  PAUL  {c.  1606-1676),  C>ennan  hymn-writer, 
was  bom  of  a  good  middle-class  family  at  Grafenhainichen,  a 
small  town  on  the  railway  between  Halle  and  Wittenberg,  in 
1606  or  1607 — some  authorities,  indeed,  give  the  date  March  12, 
1607,  but  neither  the  year  nor  the  day  is  accurately  known. 
His  education  appears  to  have  been  retarded  by  the  troubles 
of  the  period,  the  Thirty  Years'  War  having  begun  about  the 
time  he  reached  his  twelfth  year.  After  completing  his  studies 
for  the  church  he  is  known  to  have  lived  for  some  years  at 


Berlin  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  an  advocate  named  Bertbold, 
whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married,  on  receiving  his  first 
ecclesiastiod  ^>pointment  at  Mittelwald  (a  small  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berlin)  in  165 1.  In  2657  be  accepted  an 
invitation  as  "  diaconus  "  to  the  Nioolaikirdie  of  Berlin;  but, 
in  consequence  of  his  uncompromising  Lutheranism  in  ref  uang 
to  accept  the  elector  Frederick  William's  "  syncretisUc  "  edict 
of  1664,  he  was  deprived  in  1666.  Though  absolved  from 
submission  and  restored  to  office  early  in  the  following  year,  on 
the  petition  of  the  citizens,  his  conscience  did  not  aDow  him  to 
retain  a  post  which,  as  it  a|^>eared  to  him,  could  only  be  held  on 
condition  of  at  least  a  tadt  repudiation  of  the  Formula  Coocordiae, 
and  for  upwards  of  a  year  he  lived  in  Berlin  without  fixed  emfdoy- 
ment.  In  1668  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  LObben  in  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Merseburg,  where,  after  a  somewhat  sombre 
ministry  of  eight  years,  he  died  on  the  7th  of  June  1676.  (jerhardt 
is  \ht  greatest  hymn^writer  of  Germany,  if  not  indeed  of  Europe. 
Biany  of  his  best-known  hynms  were  originally  published  in 
various  chuAJi  hynm-books,  as  for  example  in  that  for  Branden- 
burg, which  appeared  in  1658;  others  first  saw  the  light  in 
Johana  Criiger^  GeisUicke  Kinkettmehdien  (1649)  and  Praxis 
pietatis  meffca .  (1656).  The  first  complete  set  of  them  is  the 
GeisUicke  Andackten,  published  in  1666-1667  by  Ebdii^,  muac 
director  in  Berlin.  No  hymn  by  Gerhardt  of  a  later  date  than 
1667  is  known  to  exist. 


The  life  of  Gerhardt  has  been  written  by  Roth  (i8ao).  by  Lang- 
icker  (1841),  by  Schulu  (1842),  by  WiMmhahn  (1845)  and  by 
Bachmann  (1863);  also  by  Kraft  in  Ersch  u.  Gniber's  AUf.  EmeycL 


(185^).  The  best  modem  edition  of  the  hymns,  [nibushed  bv 
Wackemagel  in  1843,  has  often  been  reprinted.  There  is  an  English 
translation  by  Kelly  {PatdHerkardi's  Spiriiual  Songs,  1867). 

OiRICAULT,  JEAN  LOUIS  ANDRi  THfiODORB  (1791-1824), 
French  painter,  the  leader  of  the  French  realistic  schocrf,  was 
bom  at  Rouen  in  1 791.  In  1808  he  entered  the  studio  of  Charies 
Vemet,  from  which,  in  1810,  he  passed  to  that  of  Guirin,  whom 
he  drove  to  despair  by  his  passion  for  Rubens,  and  by  the  un- 
orthodox manner  in  which  he  persisted  in  interpreting  nature. 
At  the  Salon  of  t8i  2  Q^cault  attracted  attention  by  his  ''Offider 
de  Chasseurs  i  Cheval  "  (Louvre),  a  work  in  which  he  personified 
the  cavalry  in  its  hour  of  triumph,  and  turzwd  to  account  the 
solid  training  received  from  Gu&rin  in  rendering  a  picturesque 
point  of  view  which  was  in  itself  a  protest  against  the  cherished 
convictions  of  the  pseudo-classical  school.  Two  years  later 
(1814)  he  re-exhibited  this  work  accompanied  with  the  reverse 
picture  "  Cuirassier  bles86 "  (Louvre),  and  in  both  subjects 
called  attention  to  the  interest  of  contemporary  aspects  of  life, 
treated  neglected  types  of  living  form,  and  exhibited  that 
mastery  of  and  delight  in  the  horse  which  was  a  feature  of  his 
character.  Disconcerted  by  the  tempest  of  contradictory 
opinion  which  arose  over  these  two  pictures,  GMcault  gave  way 
to  his  enthusiasm  for  horses  and  soldiers,  and  enrolled  himself 
in  the  mousqueiaires.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  followed 
the  king  to  Bethune,  but,  on  his  regiment  being  disbanded, 
eagerly  retumed  to  his  profession,  left  France  for  Italy  in  1816. 
and  at  Rome  nobly  illustrated  his  favourite  animal  by  his  great 
painting  *'  Course  des  Chevaux  Libres."  Retuming  to  Paris, 
Cv^ricault  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1819  the  "  Radeau  de  la 
M£duse  "  (Louvre),  a  subject  which  not  only  enabled  him  to 
prove  his  zealous  and  scientific  study  of  the  human  form,  but 
contained  those  elements  of  the  heroic  and  pathetic,  as  existing 
in  situations  of  modem  life,  to  which  he  had  appealed  In  his 
earliest  productions.  Easily  depressed  or  dated,  (j^ricault 
took  to  heart  the  hostility  which  this  work  exdted,  and  passed 
nearly  two  years  in  London,  where  the  "  Radeau  "  was  exhibited 
with  success,  and  where  he  executed  many  series  of  admirable 
lithographs  now  rare.  At  the  dose  of  1822  he  was  again  in  Paris, 
and  produced  a  great  quantity  of  projects  for  vast  compositions, 
models  in  wax,  and  a  horse  icorckSy  as  preliminary  to  tht  produc- 
tion of  an  equestrian  statue.  His  health  was  now  completely 
undermined  by  various  kinds  of  excess,  and  on  the  a6th  of 
January  1824  he  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

G^ricault's  biography,  accompanied  by  a  eaialogm  nis^nmi  of 
his  works,  was  published  by  M.  C.  Ctfment  in  1868. 
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OBRIZm,  a  XQOuntain  in  the  hill-country  of  Samaria,  2849  ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  and  enclosing,  with  its.  companion  Ebal; 
the  valley  in  which  Ues  the  town  of  Nablus  (Shechcm).  It  is  the 
holy  place  of  the  community  of  the  Samaritans,  who  hold  that 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac— -a  tradition  accepted 
by  Dean  Stanley  but  no  other  western  writers  of  importance. 
Here,  on  the  formal  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  possession 
of  the  Promised  Land,  were  pronounced  the  blessings  connected 
with  a  faithful  observance  of  the  law  (Josh.  viii.  33,  34;  cf. 
Deut.  xi..  29,  30,  xxvii.  12-26),  the  six  tribes,  Simeon,  Levi, 
Judah,  Issacbar,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  standing  here  for  the 
purpose  while  the  remaining  tribes  stood  on  Ebal  to  accept 
the  curses  attached  to  specific  violations  thereof.  Gerizim  was 
probably  chosen  as  the  mount  of  blessing  as  being  on  the  right 
hand,  the  fortunate  side,  of  a  spectator  facing  east.  The  counter- 
suggestion  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  that  the  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
associated  with  this  solemnity  were  not  the  Shechcm  mountains 
at  all,  but  two  small  hills  near  Jericho,  is  no  longer  considered 
important.  From  this  mountain  Jotham  spoke  his  parable  to 
the  elders  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  7).  Manassch,  the  son  of  the 
Jewish  high-priest  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  married  the  daughter 
of  Sanballat  and,  about  433  B.C.,  erected  on  this  mountain  a 
temple  for  the  Samaritans;  it  was  destroyed  by  Hyrcanus  about 
300  years  afterwards.  Its  site  is  a  small  level  plateau  a  little 
under  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Close,  to  this  is  the  place 
where  the  Passover  is  still  annually  celebrated  fn  exact  accordance 
with  the  rites  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch.  On  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  which  commands  a  view  embracing  the  greater 
part  of  Palestine,  are  a  small  Moslem  shrine  and  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  probably  dating  from  Justinian's  time.  There  was  an 
octagonal  Byzantine  church  here,  but  the  foundations  alone 
remain.  Josephus  describes  it  as  the  highest  of  the  mountains  of 
Samaria^  but  Ebal  and  Tell  Azur  are  both  higher.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

OERLilCHB,  fiTlENNB  CONSTANTIN,      Baron  de  (1785- 

1871),  Belgian  politician  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Biourge, 

Luxemburg,  on  the  34th  of  December  1785.    He  studied  law 

in  Paris  and  practised  there  for  'some  time,  but  settled  at  Li^ge 

after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

As  member  of  the  states-general  he  was  an  energetic  member 

of  the  opposition,  and,  though  he  repudiated  an  ultramontane 

policy,  he  supported  the  alliance  of  the  extreme  Catholics  with 

the  Liberal  party,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  revolution  of 

1830.    On  the  outbreak  of  disturbance  in  August  1830  he  still, 

however,  thought  the  Orange-Nassau  dynasty  and  the  union 

with  the  Dutch  states  essential;  but  his  views  changed,  and, 

after  holding  various  offices  in  the  provisional  government,  he 

became  president  of  congress,  and  brought  forward  the  motion 

inviting  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  to  become  king  of  the  Belgians. 

In  1832  he  was  president  of  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and 

for  thirty-five  years  he  presided  over  the  court  of  appeal.    He 

presided  over  the  Catholic  congresses  held  at  Malines  betweeiv 

1863  and  2867.    That  his  early  Liberal  views  underwent  some 

modification  is  plain  from  the  Conservative  principles  enunciated 

in  his  Essai  sur  U  mouvemeni  des  partis  en  Bclgique  (Brussels, 

1852).    As  an  historian  his  work  was  strongly  coloured  by  his 

anti-Dutch   prejudices   and   his  Catholic   predilections.    His 

Histoire  des  Pays-Bos  depuis  1814  jusqu*en  i8jo  (Brussels,  2 

voISm  1839),  which  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1875,  was  a  piece 

of  special  pleading  against  the  Dutch  domination.    The  most 

important  of  his  other  works  were  his  Histoire  de  LUge  (Brussels, 

1843)  and  his  £ludes  sur  SaUuste  et  sur  quetques-uns  da  prineipaux 

kisiorietu  de  Vantiquiti  (Brussels  1847). 

A  complete  edition  of  his  works  (6  vols.,  Brussels,  1874-1875) 
contains  a  biography  by  M.  Thonisscn. 

GBRLB,  CHRI8T0PHB  AMTOINB  (1736^.1801),  French 
revolutionist  and  mystic,  was  born  at  Riom  in  Auvergne.  "Enter- 
ing  the  Carthusian  order  early  in  life,  he  became  prior  of  Laval- 
Dieu  inPerche.and  afterwards  of  Pont-Sainte-Marie  at  Moulins. 
fleeted  deputy  to  the  states-general  in  1789,  Gcrle  became  very 
popular,  and  though  he  had  no  seat  in  the  assembly  until  after 
the  Tennis  Court  oath,  being  only  deputy  suppliatit,  he  is  repre- 
tented  la  David's  classic  painting  as  taking  part  in  it.    In  1792 


he  was  chosen  elector  of  Paris.  In  the  revolutionary  turmoil 
Gerle  developed  a  strong  vein  of  mysticism,  mingled  with  ideas 
of  reform,  and  in  June  1790  the  prophetic  powers  of  Suzanne 
Labrousse  (1747*^1821),  a  visionary  who  had  predicted  the 
Revolution  ten  years  before,  were  brought  by  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  Convention.  In  Paris,  where  he  lived  first  With  a  spiritual- 
istic doctor  and  afterwards,  like  Robespierre,  at  the  house  of  a 
cabinetmaker,  his  mystical  tendencies  were  strengthene^f  The 
insane  fancies  of  Catherine  Thfot,  a  convent  servant  turned 
prophetess,  who  prochiimed  herself  the  Virgin,  the  '*  Mother  of 
God  "  and  the  "  new  Eve,"  were  eminently  attractive  to  Gerle; 
in  the  person  of  Robespierre  he  recognized  the  Messiah,  and  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Thtotists  he  officiated  with  the  aged  prophetess 
as  co-president.  But  the  activities  of  Catherine  and  her  adepts 
were  short-lived.  The  Thiotists'  cult  of  Robespierre  was  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  his  opponents;  and  shortly  after  the 
festival  of  the  Supreme  Being,  Vadier  made  a  report  to  the 
Convention  calling  for  the  prosecution  of  Catherine,  Gerle  and 
others  as  fanatics  and  conspirators.  They  were  arrested,  thrown 
into  prison  and,  in  the  confusion  of  Robespierre's  fall,  apparently 
forgotten.  Catherine  died  in  prison,  but  Gerle,  released  by  the 
Directory,  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Messager  du  soir,  and 
was  afterwards  in  the  office  of  Pierre  Binizech  (1775-1802), 
minister  of  the  interior.  Having  renounced  his  monastic  vows 
in  Paris,  he  is  thought  to  have  married,  towards  the  close  of. 
his  life,  Christine  Raffet,  aunt  of  the  artist  Denis  Ra£fet.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

GERMAN  BAPTIST  BRETHREN,  or  German  Brethren,  a 
sect  of  American  Baptists  which  originated  in  Germany,  and 
whose  members  are  popularly  known  in  the  United  States  as 
"  Dunkers,"  "  Dunkards  "  or  "  Tunkers,"  corruptions  of  the 
German  verb  lunken,  "to  dip,"  in  recognition  of  the  sect's 
continued  adherence  to  the  practice  of  trine  immersion.  The 
sect  was  the  outcome  of  one  of  the  many  Pietistic  movements 
of  the  17th  century,  and  was  founded  in  1708  by  Andrew  Mack 
of  Swartzenau,  Germany,  and  seven  of  his  followers,  upon  the 
general  issue  that  both  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches 
were  taking  liberties  with  the  literal  teachings  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  new  sect  was  scarcely  organized  in  Germany  when  its  members 
were  compelled  by  persecution  to  take  refuge  in  Holland,  whence 
they  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  in  small  companies,  between 
1 7 19  and  1729.  The  first  congregation  in  America  was  organ- 
ized on  Christmas  Day  1723  by  Peter  Becker  at  Germaotown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  here  in  1743  Christopher  Sauer,  one  of  the 
sect's  first  pastors,  and  a  printer  by  trade,  printed  the  first 
Bible  (a  few  copies  of  which  are  still  in  existence)  published  in  a 
European  language  in  America.  From  Pennsylvania  the  sect 
spread  chiefly  westward,  and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  caused 
by  defections  and  divisions  due  to  doctrinal  differences,  in  1908 
were  most  numerous  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  North 
Dakota. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  about  the  early  theological  history 
of  the  sect,  but  it  is  probable  that  Mack  and  his  followers  were 
influenced  by  both  the  Greek  Catholics  and  the  Waldensians. 
P.  H.  Bashor  in  his  historical  sketch,  read  before  the  World's  Fair 
Congress  of  the  Brethren  Church  (1894),  says:  "From  the  history 
of  extended  labour  by  Greek  missionaries,  from  the  active  pro- 
paganda of  doctrine  by  scattered  Waldensian  refugees,  through 
parts  of  Germany  and  Bavaria,  from  the  credence  that  may 
generally  be  given  to  local  tradition,  and  from  the  strong  simi- 
larity  between  the  three  churches  in  general  features  of  circum- 
stantial service,  the  conclusion,  without  additional  evidence,  is 
both  reasonable  and  natural  that  the  founders  of  the  new  church 
received  their  teaching,  their  faith  and  much  of  their  church 
idea  from  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  established  usages  of 
both  societies,  and  from  their  amplification  and  enforcement 
by  mi^ionaries  and  pastors.  ...  In  doctrine  the  church  has 
been  from  the  first  contentious  for  believers'  baptism,  holding 
that  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  can  be  found  any  authority 
even  by  inference,  precept  or  example  for  the  baptism  of  infants. 
On  questions  of  fundamental  doctrine  they  held  to  the  belief 
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in  one  seU-exIsting  supreme  ruler  of  the  Universe— the  Divine 
Godhead — the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit — the  tri- 
personality."  Hence  their  practice  of  triple  immersion,  which 
provides  that  the  candidate  shall  kneel  in  the  water  and  be 
immersed,  face  first,  three  times — in  the  name  ot  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  (From  this  practice  the  sect 
received  the  less  commonly  used  nickname  "  Bompelaers," 
meaning  "  tumblers.")  They  accept  implicitly  and  literally  the 
New  Testament  as  the  infallible  gmde  in  spiritual  matters, 
holding  it  to  be  the  inspired  word  of  God,  revealed  through  Jesus 
Christ  and,  by  insplratibn,  through  the  Apostles.  They  also 
believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  their  cele- 
bration of  the  communion  service  they  aim  exactly  to  imitate 
the  forms  observed  by  Christ.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  evening, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  ancient  love  feast  (partaken  by  all 
communicants  seated  at  a  common  table),  by  the  ceremony  ol 
the  washing  of  feet  and  by  the  salutation  of  the  holy  kiss,  the 
three  last-named  ceremonies  being  observed  by  the  sexes  separ- 
ately. They  pray  over  their  sick  and,  when  so  requested, 
anoint  them  with  oil.  They  are  rigid  non-resistants,  and  will 
not  bear  arms  or  study  the  art  of  war;  they  refuse  to  take  oaths, 
and  discountenance  going  to  law  over  issues  that  can  possibly 
be  settled  out  of  the  courts.  The  taking  of  interest  was  at  first 
forbidden,  but  that  prohibition  is  not  now  insisted  upon.  They 
"  testify  "  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  and  tobacco, 
and  advocate  simplicity  in  dress.  In  its  earlier  history  the  sect 
opposed  voting  or  taking  any  active  part  in  political  affairs,  but 
these  restrictions  have  quite  generaUy  disappeared.  Similarly 
the  earlier  prejudice  against  higher  education,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  institutions  for  that  purpose,  has  given  place  to  greater 
liberality  along  those  lines.  In  1782  the  sect  forbade  slave- 
holding  by  its  members. 

The  church  officers  (generally  unpaid)  comprise  bishops  (or 
ministers),  elders,  teachers,  deacons  (or  visiting  brethren)  and 
deaconesses — chiefly  aged  women  who  are  permitted  at  times 
to  take  leading  parts  in  church  services.  The  bishops  are  chosen 
from  the  teachers;  they  are  itinerant,  conduct  marriage  and 
funeral  services,  and  arc  present  at  communions,  at  ordinations, 
when  deacons  arc  chosen  or  elected,  and  at  trials  for  the  ex- 
communication of  members.  The  ciders  are  the  first  or  oldest 
teachers  of  congregations,  for  which  there  is  no  regular  bishop. 
They  have  charge  of  the  meetings  of  such  congregations,  and 
participate  in  excommunication  proceedings,  besides  which 
they  preach,  exhort,  baptize,  and  may,  when  needed,  take  the 
offices  of  the  deacons.  The  teachers,  who  are  chosen  by  vote, 
may  also  exhort  or  preach,  when  their  services  are  needed  for 
such  purposes,  and  may,  at  the  request  of  a  bishop,  perform 
marriage  or  baptismal  ceremonies.  The  deacons  have  general 
oversight  of  the  material  affairs  of  the  congregation,  and  arc 
especially  charged  with  thecareof  poor  widows  and  their  children. 
In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  they  are  expected  to  visit  each 
family  in  the  congregation  at  least  once  a  year.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  church  is  chiefly  according  to  the  congregational 
principle,  and  the  women  have  an  equal  voice  with  the  men; 
but  annual  meetings,  attended  by  the  bishops,  teachers  and 
other  delegates  from  the  several  congregations  are  held,  and  at 
these  sessions  the  larger  questions  involving  church  polity  are 
considered  and  decided  by  a  committee  of  five  bishops. 

An  early  secession  from  the  general  body  of  Dunkers  was  that 
of  the  Seventh  Day  Dunkers,  whose  distinctive  principle  was 
that  the  seventh  day  was  the  true  Sabbath.  Their  founder 
was  Johann  Conrad  Bcissel  (1690- 1768),  a  native  of  Eberbach 
and  one  of  the  first  emigrants,  who,  after  living  as  a  hermit  for 
several  years  oa  Mill  Creek,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
founded  the  sect  (i72  5)f  then  again  lived  as  a  hermit  in  a  cave 
(formerly  occupied  by  another  hermit,  one  Elimelech)  on  the 
Cocalico  Creek  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1732-1735  established  a 
semi-monastic  community  (the  "  Order  of  the  Solitary  ")  with  a 
convent  (the  "  Sister  House  ")  and  a  monastery  (the"  Brother 
House  ")  at  Ephrata,  in  what  is  now  Lancaster  county,  about 
55  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Philadelphia.  Among  the  industries  of 
the  men  were  printing  (in  both  English  and  German),  book- 


binding, tanning,  quarrying,  and  the  operation  of  a  saw  miO, 
a  bark  mill,  and  perhaps  a  pottery;  the  women  did  embroidery, 
quilting,  and  engrossing  in  a  beautiful  but  peculiar  band,  known 
as  Fracturscbrift.^  The  monastic  feature  was  gradually  aban- 
doned, and  in  1814  the  Society  was  incorporated  as  the  Sevcntli 
Day  Baptists,  its.  affairs  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  trustees.  More  important  in  the  history  of  the  modern 
church  was  the  secession,  in  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890, 
of  the  Old  Order  Brethren,  who  opposed  Stinday  Schools  and 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Brethren,  in  Asia  Minor  and  India, 
and  in  several  European  countries;  and  also  in  1882  of  the 
radicals,  or  Progressives,  who  objected  to  a  distinctive  dress  and 
to  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  yearly  conferences.  Higher 
education  was  long  forbidden  and  is  consistently  opposed  by 
the  Old  Order.  The  same  element  in  the  Brethren  opposed  a 
census,  but  according  to  Howard  Miller's  census  of  1880  {Record 
of  the  Faithful)  the  number  of  Dunkers  was  59,749  in  that 
year;  by  the  United  States  census  of  1890  it  was  then  73,795; 
the  figures  for  1904  are  given  by  Henry  King  Carroll  in  hit 
"  Statistics  of  the  Churches  '*  in  the  ChrisHan  Advocate  (Jan. 
5.  1905):  Conservatives,  or  German  Baptist  Brethren,  95,000; 
Old  Order,  4000;  Progressives  or  Brethren,  15,000;  Seventh 
Day,  194;  total,  114,194.  In  1909  the  German  Baptist  Brethren 
had  an  estimated  membership  of  approximately  100,000,  and  the 
Brethren  of  18,000.  The  main  body,  or  Conservatives,  support 
schools  at  Huitingdo.n,  Pennsylvania;  Mt.  Morris,  Illinois; 
Lordsburg,  California,  McPherson,  Kansas;  Bridgewater, 
Virginia;  Canton,  Ohio;  Chicago,  Illinois;  North  Manchester, 
Indiana;  Plattsburg,  Missouri;  Elixabethtown,  Pennsylvania; 
Union  Bridge,  Maryland;  and  Fruitdale,  Alabama,  They 
have  a  publishing  house  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  and  maintain  missions 
in  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Italy,  India  and  China.  The 
Progressives  have  a  college,  a  theological  seminary  and  a  publish- 
ing house  at  Ashland,  Ohio;  and  they  carry  on  missionary 
work  in  Canada,  South  America  and  Persia. 

AurnoRiTiES. — ^Lamcch  and  Agri(>pa,  Ckronicon  EpknUenie,  in 
German  (Ephrata,  Pcnn..  1786)  and  in  English  (Lancaster,  18S9); 
Cm.  N.  Falkcnstcin.  "The  German  Baptist  Brethren,  or  Dunkers," 
part  8  of  "  Pennsylvania:  The  German  Influence  in  its  Settlement 
and  Development,"  in  vol.  X.  of  the.  Penmyhania  Gnmom  Society, 
Proceed  in  fis  and  Addresses  (Lancaster,  Penn..  1900);  Julius  Friedrich 
Sachse.  The  German  Sectarians  of  Pcnnsyhania^  1^4^1800:  A 
Critical  and  Legendary  History  of  the  Ephrata  Cloister  and  the  Dunkers 
(Philadelphia.  1900);  and  John  Lewu  Gillin,  The  Dtmkers:  A 
Sociological  Interpretation  (New  York,  1906),  a  doctor's  dissertation, 
Vfiih  full  bibliography. 

GERMAN  CATH0UC8  (Deutsckkatholiken),  the  name  assumed 
in  Germany  towards  the  dose  of  1844  by  certain  dissentients 
from  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  most  prominent  leader  of  the 
German  Catholic  movement  was  Johann  Ronge,  a  priest  who 
in  the  SOcksische  VaierlandsbUUlcr  for  the  15th  of  October  1844 
made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Wilhelm  Amoldi,  bishop  of  Trier 
since  1842,  for  having  ordered  (for  the  first  time  since  1810)  the 
exposition  of  the  "  holy  coat  of  Trier,"  alleged  to  be  the  seamless 
robe  of  Christ,  an  event  which  drew  countless  pilgrims  to  the 
cathedral.  Ronge,  who  had  fonnerly  been  chaplain  at  Grot  tkan, 
was  then  a  schoolmaster  at  Laurahiitte  near  the  Polish  border. 
The  article  made  a  great  sensation,  and  led  to  Ronge's  excom- 
munication by  the  chapter  of  Breslau  in  December  1844.  The 
ex-priest  received  a  large  amount  of  public  sympathy,  and  a 
dissenting  congregation  was  almost  immediately  formed  at 
Breslau  with  a  very  simple  creed,  in  which  the  chief  articles 
were  belief  in  God  the  Father,  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe; 

*  Beissel  (known  in  the  community  as  *'  Friedsam  **)  was  their 
leader  until  his  death;  be  published  tevnal  collcctiona  of  hymns. 
The  stone  over  his  grave  bears  the  inacriptmn:  "  Here  rests  an  out- 
growth of  the  love  of  God,  *  Friedaam,  a  Solitary  Brother,  after- 
wards a  leader  of  the  Solitary  and  the  Congregation  of  Grace  in  and 
around  Ephrata  .  .  .  Fell  asleep  July  6,  1768.  in  the  52Dd  year  of 
his  spiritual  life,  but  the  72nd  year  and  fourth  nrionth  01  his  natural 
life.'  The  borough  of  Ephrata  was  separated  from  the  township 
in  iSoi.  Pop.  (1900)  of  the  borough,  24^1 :  of  the  township.  2 v/>. 
The  '^  Brother  House  "  and  the  "  Sister  House  "  are  still  standing 
(ihouffh  in  a  dilapidated  condition).  In  1777,  after  the  battle  of 
Branaywine,  many  wounded  American  soldiers  weia  nursed  here  by 
the  Sisters,  and  about  200  are  buried  here. 
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in  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour,  who  delivers  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
by  his  life,  doctrine  and  death;  in  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  in  a  holy,  universal,  Christian  church;  in  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  the  life  everlasting.  The  Bible  was  made  the  solerulc, 
and  all  external  authority  was  barred.  Within  a  few  weeks 
similar  communities  were  formed  at  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Offenbach  Worms,  Wiesbaden  and  elsewhere;  and  at  a 
"  council "  convened  at  Leipzig  at  Easter  1845,  twenty-seven 
congregations  were  represented  by  delegates,  of  whom  only  two 
or  at  most  three  were  in  clerical  orders. 

Even  before  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  led  by  Ronge, 
another  movement  fundamentally  distinct,  though  in  some 
respects  similar,  had  been  originated  at  SchneidemUhl,  P(»cn, 
under  the  guidance  of  Johann  Czerski  (1813-1893).  also  a  priest, 
who  had  come  into  collision  with  the  church  authorities  on  the 
then  much  discussed  question  of 
mixed  marriages,  and  also  on  that 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  The 
result  had  been  his  suspension  from 
office  in  March  1844;  his  public 
withdrawal,. along  with  twenty-four 
adherents,  from  the  Roman  com- 
munion in  August;  his  excom- 
munication;  and  the  formation,  in 
October,  of  a  "  Christian  Catholic  " 
congregation  which,  while  rejecting 
clerical  celibacy,  the  use  of  Latin 
in  public  worship,  and  the  doctrines 
of  purgatory  and  transubstantia* 
lion,  retained  the  Nicene  theology 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments. Czerski  had  been  at  some  of 
the  sittings  of  the  "  German  Catholic  " 
council  of  Leipzig;  but  when  a 
formula  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  Breslau  had  been  adopted,  he 
refused  his  signature  because  the 
divinity  of  Christ  had  .been  ignored, 
and  he  and  his  congregation  con- 
tinued to  retain  by  preference  the 
name  of  "  Christian  Catholics," 
which  they  had  originally  assumed. 
Of  the  German  Catholic  congrega- 
tions which  had  been  represented  at 
Leipzig  some  manifested  a  preference 
for  the  fuller  and  more  positive  creed 
of  SchneidemUhl,  but  a  great  majority 
continued  to  accept  the  compara- 
tively rationalistic  position  of  the 
Breslau  school.  The  number  of  these 
rapidly  increased,  and  the  congrega- 
tions scattered  over  Germany  num- 
bered nearly  300.  External  and  in- 
ternal checks,  however,  soon  limited 
this  advance.  In  Austria,  and  ulti- 
mately also  in  Bavaria',  the  use  of  the 

name  German  Catholics  was  officially  prohibited,  that  of  "  Dis- 
sidents "  being  substituted,  while  in  Prussia.  Baden  and  Saxony 
the  adherents  of  the  new  creed  were  laid  under  various  disabilities, 
being  suspeaed  both  of  undermining  religion  and  of  encouraging 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  age.  Ronge  himself  was  a 
foremost  figure  in  the  troubles  of  1848;  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Frankfort  parliament  he  lived  for  some  time  in  London, 
returning  in  1861  to  Germany.  He  died  at  Vienna  on  the  26th  of 
October  1887.  In  1859  some  of  the  German  Catholics  entered 
into  corporate  union  with  the  "  Free  Congregations."  an  associa- 
tion of  free-thinking  communities  that  had  since  1844  been 
gradually  withdrawing  from,  the  orthodox  Protestant  Church, 
when  the  united  body  took  the  title  of  "  The  Religious  Society 
of  Free  Congregations."  Before  that  time  many  of  the  congrega- 
tions which  were  formed  in  1844  and  the  years  immediaiely 
following  had  been  dissolved,  including  that  of  Schncidemiihl 


itself,  which  ceased  to  exist  in  1857.  There  are  now  only  about 
2000  strict  German  Catholics,  all  in  Saxony.  The  movement 
has  been  superseded  by  the  Old  Catholic  (q.v.)  organization. 

Sec  G.  G.  Gcrvinus,  Pie  Mission  des  Deutichkalholicismus  (1846); 
F.  Kampc.  Das  IVesen  des  Deutschkathdicismus  (i860);  Findcl, 
Der  Deutschkalholicismus  in  Sachsen  (1805);  Carl  Mirbt.  in  Herzog- 
Hauck's  ReaUncyk.  fur  prot.  Tkeol.  iv.  583. 

GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA,  a  country  occupying  the  east- 
central  portion  of  the  African  continent.  The  colony  extends 
at  its  greatest  length  north  to  south  from  i*  to  xi**  S.,  and  west 
to  east  from  30'  to  40®  E.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean 
(the  coast-line  extending  from  4°  20'  to  10°  40'  S.),  N.E.  and  N. 
by  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda,  W.  by  Belgian  Congo,  S.W. 
by  British  Central  Africa  and  S.  by  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Area  and  Boundaries. — On  the  north  ihc  boundary  line  runs  N.W. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Umba  river  to  Lake  Jipc  and  Mount  Kili- 
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manjaro,  including  both  in  the  protectorate,  and  thence  to  Victoria 
Nyanza,  crossing  it  at  I*  S.,  which  parallel  il  follows  till  it  reaches 
to*  E.  In  the  west  the  frontier  is  as  lollows:  From  the  point  of 
intersection  of  i*  S.  and  30"*  E..  a  line  running  S.  and  S.W.  to  the 
north-wcsi  end  of  Lake  Kivu,  thence  across  that  lake  near  its 
western  shore,  and  along  the  river  Rusizi.  whkh  issues  from  it,  to  the 
spot  where  the  Rusizi  enters  the  north  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika; 
along  the  middle  line  of  TanRan)rika  to  near  its  southern  end.  when 
it  is  deflected  eastward  to  the  point  where  the  river  Kabmbo  enters 
the  lake  (thus  leaving  the  southern  end  of  Tanganyika  to  Great 
Britain).  From  this  point  the  frontier  runs  S.E.  across  the  plateau 
between  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyasa.  in  its  southern  section  follow- 
ing the  course  of  tho  river  5»ongwe.  Thence  it  goes  down  the  middle 
of  Nyasa  as  far  as  ii*  30'  S.  The  southern  frontier  goes  direct 
from  the  last-named  point  eastward  to  the  Rovuma  river,  which 
separates  German  and  Portuguese  territory.  A  little  before  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  ri-ached  the  (rentier  is  deflected  south  so  as  to  leave 
the  mouth  of  the  Rovuma  in  German  East  Africa.  These  boundaries 
include  an  area  of  about  364.000  sq.  m.  (nearly  double  the  size  of 
Germany),  with  a  population  estimated  in  1910  at  8.000.000.    Of 
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these  above  10,000  wefe  Arabs,  Indiani,  Syrians  and  Goanese,  and 
3000  Europeans  (over  3000  being  Germans).  The  island  of  Mafia 
(see  below)  is  included  in  the  protectorate. 

Physical  Features. — ^Thc  coast  of  German  East  Africa  (often 
spoken  of  as  the  Swahili  coast,  after  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard) 
is  chiefly  composed  of  coral,  is  little  indented,  and  is  eenerally  low, 
partly  sandy,  partly  rich  alluvial  soil  covered  with  dense  bush  or 
mangroves.  Where,  the  Arabs  have  established  settlements  the 
coco-palm  and  mango  tree  introduced  by  them  give  variety  to  the 
vegetation.  The  coast  plain  is  from  10  to  30  m.  wide  and  620  m. 
long :  it  is  bordered  on'  the  west  b)r  Che  precipitous  eastern  side  of 
the  interior  plateau  of  Central  Africa.  This  plateau,  considerably 
tilted  from  its  horizontal  position,  attains  its  highest  elevation  north 
of  Lake  Nyasa  (see  Livingstone  Mountains),  where  several  peaks 
rise  over  7000  it.,  one  to  9600,  while  its  mean  altitude  b  about 
3000  to  4000  ft.  ^  From  this  region  the  country  slopes  towards  the 
north-west,  and  is  not  distinguished  by  any  considerable  mountain 
ranges.  A  deep  narrow  gorge,  the  so<alled  "  eastern  rift-valley," 
traverses  the  middle  of  the  plateau  in  a  meridional  direction.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  countr)^  it  spreads  into  several  side  valleys, 
from  One  of  which  rises  the  extinct  volcano  Kilimanjaro  (f.r).  the 
highest  mountain  in  Africa  (19.321  ft.).  Its  glaciers  send  down  a 
thousand  rills  which  combine  to  form  the  Pangani  river.  About 
40  m.  west  of  Kilimanjaro  is  Mount  Meru  (14.955  ft.),  another 
volcanic  peak,  with  a  double  crater.  The  greater  steepness  of  its 
sides  makes  Meru  in  someaspectsa  more  striking  object  than  its  taller 
neighbour.  South-east  of  Mount  Kilimaniaro  are  the  Pare  Moun- 
tains  and  Usambara  highlands,  separated  from  the  coast  bv  a  com^ 
paratively  narrow  strip  of  i^in.  To  the  south  of  the  iTsambara 
fiills,  and  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau,  are  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Nguru  (otherwise  Unguru),  Useguha  and  Usagara.  As 
already  indicated,  the  southern  half  of  Victoria  N^nza  and  the 
eastern  shores,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  Lakes  Kivu,  Tanganyika  and 
Ny«sa,  are  in  German  territory.  (The  lakes  are  separately  de- 
scribed.) Several  snu^ller  lakes  occur  in  parts  of  the  eastern  rift- 
valley.  Lake  Rukwa><9.v.)  north-west  of  Nyasa  is  presumably 
only  the  remnant  of  a  much  larger  lake.  Its  extent  varies  with 
the  rainfall  of  each  vear.  North-west  of  Kilimanjaro  is  a  sheet  of 
water  known  as  the  Natron  Lake  from  the  mineral  alkali  it  contains. 
In  the  northern  part  of  thecolony  the  Victoria  Nyanzaisthedominant 
physical  feature.  The  western  frontier  coincides  with  part  of  the 
eastern  wall  of  another  depression,  the  Central  African  or  Albcrtine 
rift-vallcv,  in  which  lie  Tanganyika,  Kivu  and  other  lakes.  Along 
the  north-west  frontier  north  of  Kivu  are  volcanic  peaks  (sec 
Mfumbiro). 

The  country  is  well  watered,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Rufiji 
the  rivers,  save  for  a  few  miles  from  their  mouths,  are  unnavigable. 
The  largest  streams  are  the  Rovuma  and  Rufiji  iq.v.),  both  rising 
in  the  central  plateau  and  flowing  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Next  in 
importance  is  the  Pangani  river,  which,  as  stated  above,  has  its  head 
springs  on  the  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro.  Flowing  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  it  reaches  the  sea  after  a  course  of  some  250  m.  The 
Wami  and  Kingani.  smaller  streams,  have  their  origin  in  the  moun- 
tainous region  fringing  the  central  plateau,  and  reach  the  ocean 
opposite  the  island  of  ^nzibar.  Of  inland  river  systems  there  are 
four— K>ne  draining  to  Victoria  Nyanza,  another  to  Tanganyika, 
a  third  to  Nyasa  and  a  fourth  to  Rukwa.  Into  Victoria  Nyanza 
are  emptied,  on  the  east,  the  waters  of  the  Mori  and  many  smaller 
streams;  on  the  west,  the  Kagcra  iq.v.).  besides  smaller  rivers. 
Into  -Tanganyika  flows  the  Mabgarasi,  a  considerable  river  with 
many  affluents,  draining  the  west -central  part  of  the  plateau.  The 
Kalambo  river,  a  comparatively  small  stream  near  the  southern 
end  of  Tanganyika,  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  Not  far 
from  its  mouth  there  is  a  magnificent  fall,  a  large  volume  of  water 
falling  600  ft.  sheer  over  a  rocky  ledge  of  horse-shoe  shape.  Of 
the  streams  entering  Nyasa  the  Songwe  has  been  mcntionco.  The 
Ruhuhu,  which  enters  Nyasa  in  10*  30'  S..  and  its  tributaries 
drain  a  considerable  area  west  q£  36*  E.  The  chief  fecdera  of  Lake 
Rukwa  are  the  Saisi  and  the  Rupa-Songwe. 

Mafia  Island  lies  off  the  coast  immediately  north  of  %*  N.  It 
has  an  area  of  200  sq.  m.  The  island  is  low  and  fertile,  and  exten- 
sively planted  with  coco-nut  palms.  It  is  continued  southwards 
by  an  extensive  reef,  on  which  stands  the  chief  village.  Chobe,  the 
residence  of  a  few  Arabs  and  Banyan  traders.  Chobe  stands  on  a 
shallow  creek  almost  inaccessible  to  shipping. 

Geology. — The  narrow  foot-plateau  of  Briti&h  East  Africa  broadens 
out  to  the  south  of  Bagamoyo  to  a  width  of  over  100  m.  This  is 
covered  to  a  considerable  extent  by  rocks  of  recent  and  late  Tertiary 
ages.  Older  Tertiary  rocks  form  the  bluffs  of  Lindi.  Cretaceous 
marls  and  limestones  appear  at  intervals,  extending  in  places  to  the 
edge  of  the  upper  plateau,  and  are  extensively  developed  on  the 
Makonde  plateau.  They  are  underlain  by  Jurassic  rocks,  from 
beneath  which  sandstones  and  shales  yielding  uiossopteris  browniana 
var.  indica,  and  therefore  of  Lower  l^rroo  age,  appear  in  the  south 
but  are  overlapped  on  the  nonh  by  Jurassic  strata.  The  central 
pbteau  consists  almost  entirely  of  metamorphic  rocks  with  extensive 
tracts  of  granite  in  Unyamwczi.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lakes  Nyasa 
and  I'anganyika,  sandstones  and  shales  of  Lower  Karroo  age  and 
yielding  seams  of  coal  are  considered  to  owe  their  position  and 
|>reservation  to  being  let  down  by  rift  faulu  into  hollows  of  the 


crysulline  rocks.  In  Karagwe  certain  quartsftes.  sittes  and 
schistose  sandstones  resemble  the  ancient  gold-bearing  rocks  of 
South  Africa.  ^ 

The  volcanic  plateau  of  British  East  Africa  extends  over  the 
boundary  in  the  region  of  Kilimaniaro.  Of  the  sister  peaks,  Kibo 
and  Mawenzi,  the  latter  is  far  the  oldest  and  has  beeqgreatly  denuded, 
while  Kibo  retains  its  crateriform  shape  intact.  The  rift-vaUey 
faults  continue  down  the  depression,  marked  by  numerous  volcanoe«i 
in  the  region  of  the  Natron  Lake  and  Lake  Manyara;  while  the 
steep  walls  of  thedeep  depression  of  Tanganyika  and  Nyasa  represent 
the  western  rift  system  at  its  maximum  development. 

Fossil  remains  of  saurians  of  gigantic  size  have  been  found:  one 
thigh  bone  measures  6  ft.  to  in.,  the  same  bone  in  the  Diplcdocus 
Carneiii  measuring  only  4  ft.  li  in. 

Qimate. — ^The  warm  currents  setting  bodwards  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  bring  both  moisture  and  beat,  so  that  the  Swahili  coast  has 
a  higher  temperature  and  heavier  rainfall  than  the  Atlantic  seat>aard 
under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  The  meantemperature  on  the 
west  and  cast  coasU  of  Africa  is  72*  and  to*  Fabr.  respectively,  the 
average  rainfall  in  Angola  36  in.,  in  Dar-cfr-Solaam  60  in.  On  the 
Swahili  coast  the  south-east  monsoon  begins  !■  April  and  the  noah- 
east  monsoon  in  November.  In  the  interior  Apnl  brines  south-east 
winds,  which  continue  until  about  the  bcfl[innirwof  October.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year  changing  winds  prevail  These  windsarechaigea 
with  moisture,  which  they  part  with  on  ascending  the  precipitous 
side  of  the  plateau.  Rain  ^mes  with  the  south-east  monsoon,  and 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  coast  the  rainy  season  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  great  and  the  little  Masika:  the  former  falls  in  the' 
months  of  September,  October.  November:  the  latter  in  February 
and  March.  In  the  interior  the  climate  has  a  more  continent^ 
character,  and  is  subject  to  considerable  changes  of  temperature; 
the  rainy  season  sets  in  a  little  cariier  the  farthn-  west  and  north  the 
region,  and  is  well  marked,  the  rain  beeinniiuz  in  November  and 
ending  in  April ;  the  rest  of  the  year  is  dry.  .On  the  hffihest  parts 
of  the  plateau  the  climate  is  almost  European,  the  nights  being 
sometimes  exceedingly  cold.  Kilimanjaro  has  a  climate  of  its  own ; 
the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  mountain  receive  the  greatest  rainfall. 
while  the  cast  and  north  sides  are  dry  nearly  all  the  year.  Malarial 
diseases  are  rather  froquent,  more  so  on  the  coast  than  farther 
inland.  The  Kilimanjaro  region  is  said  to  enjoy  immunity.  Small- 
pox is  frequent  on  the  coast,  but  isdiminishiog  before  vaodnatioo; 
other  epidemic  diseases  are  extremely  rare. 

Hara  and  Fauna.— -The  character  of  the  vegetation  varies  with 
and  depends  on  moisture,  temperature  and  soil.  On  the  low  littoral 
zone  the  coast  produced  a  rich  tropical  bush,  in  which  the  nnangrove 
is  very  prominent.  Coco-palms  and  mango  trees  have  bcenplantcd 
in  great  numbers,  and  also  many  varieties  of  bananas.  The  bush 
is  grouped  in  copses  on  meadows,  whkh  produce  a  coarse  tall  gras^ 
The  river  banks  are  lined  with  belts  of  dense  forest,  in  which 
useful  timber  occurs^  The  HyPkaene  palm  is  frequent,  as 
well  as  various  kinds  of  gum-proauctn|  mimosas.  The  slopes  of 
the  plateau  whkh  face  the  rain-bringing  monsoon  are  in  some 
places  covered  with  primeval  forest,  in  which  timber  is  plentiful. 
The  silk-cotton  tree  {Bombax  ceiba),  mlomba.  tamarisk,  copal  tree 
(Hjmenaea  cowbaril)  are  freauent.  besides  sycamores,  banyan  trees 
{Ftcui  indka)  and  the  deleb  palm  {Borauus  aetkiopum}.  •  It  is 
here  we  find  the  Landolpkia  ilorida,  whkh  yields  the  best  rubber. 
The  plateau  is  partly  grass  land  without  bush  and  forest,  partly 
steppe  covered  with  mimosa  bush,  which  sometimes  .is  almost 
impenetrable.  Mount  Kilimanjaro  and  Mount  Meru  exhibit  on  a 
vertical  scale  the  various  forms  of  vegetation  which  characterize 
East  Africa  (se»  Kilimanjaro). 

East  Africa  is  rich  in  all  kinds  of  antelope,  and  the  elcr^ant. 
rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus  are  still  plentiful  in  parts.  Character- 
istic are  the  giraffe,  tne  chimpanzee  and  the  ostrich.  Buffaloes  and 
zebras  occur  in  two  o#  three  varieties.  Lions  and  leopards  are 
found  throughout  the  country.  Crocodiles  are  numerous  in  all  the 
larger  rivers.  Snakes,  many  venomous,  abound.  Of  birds  there  are 
comparatively  few  oa  the  steppe,  but  by  rivers,  lakes  and  swamps 
they  are  found  in  thousands.  Locusts  occasion  much  damue,  and 
ants  of  various  kinds  arc  often  a  f^ague.  The  tsetse  fly  (wositaa 
morntaiu)  infests  several  districts;  the  sand-flea  has  been  imported 
from  the  west  coast.  JLand  and  water'turtles  are  oumeroas. 

/nAoHtonff.— On  the  coast  aod  at  the  chief  settlements  inland 
are  Arab  and  Indian  immigrants,  who  are  merchants  and  agri- 
culturists. The  Swahili  (9.0.)  are  a  mixed  Bantu  and  Semitic  race 
inhabiting  the  seaboard.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  namely  of  Bantu,  and  those  of 
Hamitic  stock.  What  may  l>e  called  the  indigenous  population 
consists  of  the  older  Bantu  races.  These  tribes  have  been  subject 
to  the  intrusion  from  the  south  of  more  recent  Bantu  folk,  such  as 
the  Yao,  belonging  to  the  Ama-Zulu  branch  of  the  race,  while 
from  the  north  there  has  been  an  imniigration  of  Hamito-Ncgroid 
peoples.  Of  these  the  Masai  and  Wakuafi  are  found  in  i  he  region 
between  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Kilimanjaro.  The  Masai  (^.s.) 
and  allied  tribes  are  nomads  and  cattle  raisers.    Tbey  arc  warlike. 
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uid  live  in  square  mud-plastered  houses  called  lembe  which  can  be 
easily  fortitied  and  defended.  The  Bantu  tribes  are  in  general 
peaceful  agriculturists,  though  the  Bantus  of  recent  immigration 
retain  the  warlike  instincts  of  the  Zulus:  The  most'  important 
group  of  the  Bantus  is  the  Wanyamwezi  (see  UNyAHWEa),divided 
into  many  tribes.  They  are  spread  over  the  central  plains,  and 
have  for  neighbours  on  the  south-cast,  between  Nyasa  and  the 
Rufiji,  the  warlike  Wahehe.  The  Wangoni  (Angoni),  a  branch 
of  the  Ama*ZuIu,  are  widely  spread  over  the  central  andNyasa 
regions.  Other  well-known  tribes  are  the  Wasambara,  who  have 
given  their  name  to  the  highlands  between  Kilimanjaro  and  the 
coast,  and  the  Warundi,  inhabiting  the  district  between  Tangan* 
yika  and  the  Kagera.  In  Karagwe,  a  region  adjoining  the  south- 
west  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  Bahimaare  the  ruling  caste. 
Formerly  Karagwe  under  its  Bahima  kings  was  a  powerful  state. 
Many  different  dialects  are  spoken  by  the  Bantu  tribes,  Swahili 
being  the  most  widely  known  (see  Bantu  Languages).  Their 
religion  is  the  worship  of  spirits^  ancestral  and  otherwise,  accom- 
panied  by  a  vague  and  undefined  belief  in  i  Supreme  Being, 
generally  regarded  as  indifferent  to  the  doings  of  the  people. 

The  task  of  civilizing  the  natives  is  undertaken  in  various 
ways  by  the  numerous  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missions 
established  in  the  colony,  and  by  the  government.  The  slave 
trade  has  been  abolished,  and  though  domestic  slavery  is  allowed, 
all  children  of  slaves  bom  after -the  31st  of  December  1905  are 
free.  For  certain  public  works  the  Germans  enforce  a  system  of 
compulsory  labour.  Efforts  are  made  by  instruction  in  govern- 
ment and  mission  schools  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  German 
language  among  the  natives,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  subordinate 
posta  in  administrative  offices,  such  as  the  customs.  Native 
chiefs  in  the  interior  are  permitted  to  help  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  Mission  du  Sacr£  Coeur  in  Bagamoyo,  the  oldest 
mission  in  the  colony,  has  trained  many  young  negroes  to  be 
useful  mechanics.  The  number  of  native  Christians  is  small. 
The  Moslems  have  vigorous  and  successful  missions. 

Chief  Towns.— Tht  fcmportt  of  the  colony  are  Tanga  (pop.  about 
6000),  Bagamoyo  5000  (with  surrounding  district  lome  18.000), 
Dar-es-Sauam  34,000,  Kilwa  Sooo,  ^thcte  have  separate  noticet), 
Pangani.  Sadani,  Lindi  and  Miiundani.  Pangani  (pop.  about  3500) 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the lamc  name;  it  •crveta 
district  rich  in  tropical  oroducta,  and  does  a  thriving  trade-  with 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  sadani  b  a  smaller  port  midway  between 
Pangani  and  Bagamoyo.  Lindi  (to*  o'  S.,  39  40'  E.)  b  80  m.  north 
of  Cape  Delgado.  Lindi  (Swahtli  for  The  Deep  Below)  Bay  runs 
inland  6  m.  and  is  3  m.  acrow,  affording  deep  anchocage.  Hills  to 
the  west  of  the  bay  rise  over  lOoo  ft.  The  town  (pop.  about  4000) 
b  picturesquely  situated  on  the  north  nde  of  the  bay.  The  Arab 
boma,  constructed  in  1800.  has  been  rebuilt  by.  the  Cermans,  who 
have  retained  the  fine  sculptured  gateway.  Formeriy  a  rendezvous 
for  slave  camvans  Lindi  now  has  a  more  legitimate  trade  in  white 
ivory.  Mikindani  b  the  most  southern  port  in  the  C(4ooy.  Owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  malaria  there,  few  burooeans  live  at  the  town, 
and  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Banyans. 

Inland  the  m-incipal  settlements  are  KoixMrwe,  Mrogore,  KDosss, 
Mpapua  and  Tabora.  Korogwe  b  In  the  Usambara  hilb,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Pangani  nver,  and  b  reached  by  railway  from 
Tanga.  Mrogoro  b  some  140  m.  due  west  of  Dar-cs-Salaam.  and  b 
the  first  imporunt  statbn  on  the  road  to  Tanganyika.  Kiloasa  and 
M  papua  are  farther  inland  on  the  same  caravan  route.  Tabora  (pop. 
about  37.000).  the  chidf  town  of  the  Wanyamwezi  tribes,  occupies  an 
important  positk>n  on  the  central  plateau,  being  the  mceting-pbce 
of  the  traoe  routes  from  Tanganyika.  Victoria  Nvanza  and  the 
coast.  In  the  railway  development  of  the  cokmy  TaSoca  b  destined 
to  become  the  central  junction  of  lines  going  north,  south,  east  and 
west. 

On  Victoria  Nyanza  there  are  various  settlements.  Mwanza,  on 
the  southern  iihore,  b  the  lake  terminus  of  the  route  from  Bagamoyo: 
Bukoba  is  on  the  western  shore,  and  Schirati  on  the  eastern  shore; 
both  situated  a  little  south  of  the  British  frontier.  On  the  German 
coast  of  Tanganyika  are  Ujtji  (f.v.),  pop.  about  14,000,  occupying  a 
central  position;  Usumbura,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  where 
b  a  fort  built  by  the  Cermans;  and  Bbmarckburg,  near  the  southern 
end.  On  the  shores  of  the  bke  between  Ujiji  and  Bismarckbufg  ate 
four  stations  of  the  Algerian  "  White  Fathers.'*  all  possessing 
churches,  schoob  and  other  stone  buOdingsw  Langenouig  b  a 
settlement  on  the  north-east  dde  of  Lake  Nyssa.  The  government 
statKHi,  called  New  Langenburg.  occupies  a  higher  and  more  healthy 
site  north-west  of  the  bkc.  Wicdhafen  b  on  the  east  side  of  Nyasa 
at  the  rooodi  of  the  Ruhnhu,  and  b  the  terminus  of  the  caravan 
route  from  Kilwa. 

pMrfMlS9iw.-*Tbe  chief  wealth  of  the  oouaery  is  derived  from 


agriculture  and  the  produce  of  the  forests.  From  the  forests  are 
<mtain«i  robber,  copal,  bark,  various  kinds  of  fibre,  and  timber 
(teak,  mahoeany.  &c.).  The  cultivated  products  include  coffee,  the 
coco-nut  palm,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  vanilla,  sorghum,  earth- 
nuts,  sesame,  maize,  rice,  beans,  peas,  bananas  (in  laree  quantities), 
yams,  manioc  and  hemp.  Animal  products  are  ivory,  hides,  .tortoise- 
shell  and  pearls.-  On  the  pbteaus  large  numbers  of  cattle,  goats  and 
sheep  are  reared.  The  natives  have  many  small  smithies.  Goldt 
cosl.  iron,  graphite, -copper  and  salt  have  been  found.  Garnets  are 
plentiful  in  the  Lindi  dbtrict,  and  agates,  topaz,  moonstone  and 
other  precious  stones  are  found  in  the  cobny.  The  chief  gold  and 
iron  deposits  are  near  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  the  Mwanza  district 
are  conglomerate  reefs  of  great  extent.  Mining  began  in  1905. 
Mica  b  mined  near  Mrogoro.  The  chief  exports  are  sisal  fibre, 
rubber,  hides  and  skins,  wax,  ivory,  copra,  coffee,  ground-nuts  and 
cotton.  The  imports  are  chiefly  artkles  of  food,  textiles,  and  roeub 
and  hardware.  More  than  half  the  entire  trade,  both  export  and 
import,  b  with  Zanzibar.  Sertnany  takes  about  30%  of  the  trade. 
In  the  ten  years  189&-190S  the  value  of  the  external  trade  increased 
from  about  £600.000  to  over  £1, 100,00a  In  1907  the  imports  were 
valued  at  £1,190,000,  the  exports  at  (fi7S,ooo. 

Numerous  companies  are  engaged  m  devdopii^  the  resources  of 
the  country  by  tradioK,'plantingand  mining.  The  most  important 
is  the  DeutscM-Ostafrtkanuche  CeseUsdiaft^  founded  in  i88s,  which 
has  trading  stations  in  each  seaport,  and  flourishing  plantations  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  It  b  the  owner  of  vast  tracts  of  land. 
From  1890  to  1003  thb  company  was  in  poasesakm  of  extensive 
miniM,  railway,  banking  and  coining  rights,  but  in  the  bst-namcd 
year,  by  agreement  with  the  German  government,  it  became  a  Und 
company  purely.  The  company  has  a  right  to  a  fifth  part  of  the 
land  witnin  a  zone  of  10  m.  on  either  side  df  any  railway  ouilt  in  the 
colony  previously  to  193^.  In  addition  to  the  companies  a  com- 
paratively large  number  01  private  individuab  have  laid  out  planta- 
tions, Usambara  and  Pare  having  become  favourite  dbtricts  for 
agricultural  enterprise.  In  the  delta  of  the  Rufiji  and  in  the -Kilwa 
district  cotton-growing  was  begun  in  1901.  The  plantations  are  aU 
worked  by  native  bbour.    The  government  poise  isei  laige  forest 


Communications. — Good  roads  for  foot  traffic  have  been  made 
from  the  seaports  to  the  trading  statmns  on  Lakes  Nyasa,  Tangan- 
yika and  Victoria.  Caravans  from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  Tanganyika 
uke  60  days  to  do  the  iourney.  The  Uck  of  more  rapid  means  of 
communication  hindered  the  development  of  the  cobny  and  led  to 
economic  crises  {1898-1903),  whkh  were  intensified,  and  in  part 
created,  by  the  building  of  a  railway  in  the  adjacent  British  pro- 
tectorate from  Mombasa  to  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  British  line  securing 
the  trade  with  the  bke.  At  that  time  the  only  railway  in  the  country 
was  a  line  from  Tanga  to  the  Usambara  hwUands.  Thb  railway 
pasMs  through  Korogwe  (53  m.  from  Tanga)  and  b  continued  via 
Mombo  to  Wilhelmstal.  a  farther  dbtance  of  56  m.  The  buildiitf 
of  a  trank  line  from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  Mrogoro  (140  m.),  and  ulti- 
mately to  Ujiji  by  way  of  Tabora,  was  borun  m  1905.  Another 
proposed  line  would  ran  from  Kilwa  to  Wiedhafen  on  Lake  Syun. 
This  railway  would  give  the  quickest  means  of  access  to  British 
Central  Africa  and  the  southern  part  of  Belgbn  Congo.  On  each 
of  the  three  bkcs  b  a  government  steamer.  British  steamen  on 
Victoria  Nyanza  maintain  communication  between  the  German 
stations  and  the  bke  terminus  of  the  Uganda  railway.  The  German 
East  Africa  Line  of  Hamburg  rans  a  fleet  of  fint-cLsas  steamen  to 
East  Africa,  which  touch  at  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaara  and  Zanzibar. 
There  b  a  submarine  cable  from  I^r-es-Salaam  to  Zanzibar,  and  an 
overiand  line  conoectii^  all  the  coast  stations. 

Admimistntion.  Rntnwt,  6rc. — For  adminbtntive  purposes  the 
country  b  divided  into  dbtricts  {fieark$Awiter)iznA  stations  {Slaiionp- 
honrke).  Each  statkm  has  a  chief,  who  b  subordinate  to  the  offidal 
of  hb  district,  these  in  their  turn  being  under  the  governor,  who 
resides  in  Dar-es-Salaam.  The  governor  b  commander  of  the 
coionbl  force,  which  consuts  of  natives  under  white  officers.  District 
councib  are  constituted,  on  which  the  European  merchants  and 
planten  are  represented.  Revenue  b  raised  by  taxes  on  imports 
and  exports,  on  licences  for  the  sale  of  land  and  spirituous  liquors, 
and  for  wood-cutting,  by  harbour  and  other  dues,  and  a  hut  tax  on 
natives.,  The  deficiency  between  revenue  and  expenditure  b  met 
by  a  subsidy  from  the  imperial  government.  In  no  case  during  the 
first  twenty-one  yean*  exutence  of  the  orfony  had  the  local  revenue 
reached6o%oftbelocal  expenditure,  which  in  normalyeanamouoted 
to  about  £500,000.    In  1909.  however,  only  the  expenditure  1 


for  military  purposes  (£183,500)  was  reoeived  by  way  of  subsidy. 

ffsff0fy.~Until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  only  the 
coast  lands  of  the  territory  now  forming  German  East  Africa 
were  known  either  to  Europeans  or  to  the  Arabs.  When  at  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century  the  Portuguese  obtained  possession 
of  the  towns  along  the  East  African  coast,  they  had  been,  for 
periods  extending  in  some  cases  fully  five  hundred  years,  under 
Arab  dominion.  After  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Portuguese  in 
the  cariy  years  of  the  i8th  century,  the  coast  towns  north  of 
Cape  Ddpdofdl  under  tbetway  ol  tbe  Muscat  Aiaba,  passbf 
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rrem  them  to  the  luUin  o(  Ziniibu.  From  about  iBjo, 
little  eulici.  ihe  Zaiuihit  Anbs  begin  to  penctnte  id 
and  by  iBjo  lud  published  thein»]vn  at  Ujiji  on  the  eai 
shore  o(  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  Arahi  also  made  theic 
lOuth  to  Nyaaa.  Thii  eilcniioD  o[  Aiah  inauence  was  aci 
panied  bji  vague  claimi  on  the  part  of  (he  sultan  ol  Zanj 
lo  include  all  these  newly  opened  counlrlM  in  bis  empire.  . 
Ear  from  the  coasl  the  reil  aulhoriiy  of  the  tuluo  eil^nded 

court  of  Bargash,  who  succeeded  to  the  sultanate  in  i 
Bargub  in  1877  oSeied  lo  Sit  (then  Mi)  William  Mackinn 
"•  ;  offer,  made-      ■ 
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a  waj,  however,  Hill 
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:1  secret  ly,  so  th 
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fact 
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.ni,  Kad 
:Iud«l   a 


i,  Joachim  Count  Pleil  »nd  Dr  J 
"  lieaty  "  in  November  1SS4  with  a  chieftain  in  Ussmbata  w\ 
was  declared  lo  be  independent  of  Zanzibar.  Other  treati^ 
followed,  and  on  the  i/th  of  February  1SS5,  Ihe  German  erapen 
granted  a  charter  ol  piolection  Id  Ibe  Coloniution  Sodet. 
The  German  acquiaitioni  were  resented  by  Zanilbar,  bul  we 

administralion).    Tbe  sultan  was  [occed  to  acknowledge  the 

'      -'      oulh  of  the  mouth  ol  the  Umba  rivet,  a  Brili: 


pany  fort 
h  o[  tl 


dby  ft! 


n,  Germany  and  France 


By  the  agreement  of  the 
isl  ol  July  tSgo,  between  the  Biiliih  and  German  governments, 
and  by  agreements  concluded  between  Gennajiy  and  Portugal  in 
1386  and  1S94,  and  Germany  and  the  Congo  Free  State  is  18S4 
and  later  dates,  Ihe  German  sphere  of  ioffuence  altuoed  its 
present  area.  On  Ihe  iSthof  October  iSQOIheiullanofZaniibar 
ceded  ibsolutely  to  Germany  the  mainland  territories  already 

While  theae  negolialiotis  were  going  on,  varioui  German 
companies  had  sec  lo  work  to  exploit  the  country,  and  on  Ihe 
16th  of  August  tSSB  the  German  East  African  Company,  the 
leasee  o[  the  Zanilbar  mainland  sirip,  took  over  the  administra- 
tion from  the  Arabs.  This  was  followed,  five  days  later,  by  a 
revolt  o(  all  Ihe  mail  Arabs  against  German  nlc— the  Germans, 
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icrman  authoriliei.  In  August  i 
roke  out  among  Ihe  Bantu  tribe]  in  the  colony.  The  tevolt 
IBS  due  largely  to  resentmeni  against  the  restrictions  cnfoiced 
y  the  Germans  in  their  clforts  at  tivilixntion,  including  ccn- 
ulsary  work  on  European  plantaliaos  in  Cfrlain  dialricts. 
loreovei,  il  &  sUlcd  that  the  Herero  in  rebellian  in  German 
outh-wesi  Afiica  sent  word  ID  the  east  coast  natives  lo  follow 
heir  example,  an  instance  ol  the  growing  solidarity  of  the  bbck 
ices  of  Africa.  Though  Ibe  tevoll  spread  over  a  very  laige 
rea,  the  chief  centre  of  distuibince  was  the  resion  between 
lyasa  and  the  coast  at  Kilwa  and  Lindi.     Besides  a  number  of 


LS  the  warUkc  Wingi 
Germans  raised  levies  of  Maaal  and  Suda 
■a  from  New  Guinea  to  help  ui  i-uppr 
es  Knding  naval  and  military  conlingeni 
nenl,  Ihe  natives,  when  encouptered,  wci 
It  was  not  until  ftlarch  i«o6  that  the  0 
I  quiet.  In  July  following  the  Wangoni 
ive  engagement.    It  was  officially  slated  1 
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a  visit  wai  paid  10  the  colony  by  Herr  B. 
ial  secretary.  As  a  result  of  Ihb  visit  more 
the  treatment  of  the  nativea  were  introduced, 
to  develop  more  fully  the  ccoDomic  rttources 


fonniehtly  at 


=  1890.    TheO 


(F.  R.  C.) 


OEBMAH   BVANOBIICAL  STNOD  OF  HORtH   AMRRICA, 

a  Protestant  church  dating  from  October  1840.  and  known, 
in  its  early  yesrt,  as  Ihe  German  Evangelicnl  Assodntion  of  Ibe 
Weil.  It  was  formed  by  lii  German  ministers  who  had  been 
ordained  In  Pruuia  and  were  engaged  in  missionary  and  pioneer 
work  in  Missouri  and  Illinois.  'Hie  oiiginal  organiiation  was 
strengthened  in  iSjS  by  amalgtmaiion  with  the  German  Evan- 
geliril  Church  AssodatiaD  of  ObiD.  and  laler  by  tbe  inclusion  of 
Ihe  German  United  Evangelical  Synod  of  Ihe  East  (iMe),  tbe 
Evangelical  Synod  of  tbe  Xorth-West  (iS;i)  and  Ibe  United 
Evangelical  Synod  of  tbe  East  {1S71}.  The  church  base*  its 
poulion  on  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  Ibe  symbols  c^  Ihe 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  so  far  as  they  are  in  agreemenl, 
points  of  difference  being  left  to  "  Ibat  liberty  of  conscience 
which,  ai  a  component  part  ol  Ibe  batii  ol  man's  ultimate 
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responsibility  to  God  himself,  is  tlie  inalienable  privilege  of 
every  believer."  The  church,  which  has  (1909)  985  ministers 
and  some  238,000  communicant  members,  is  divided  into  seven- 
teen districts,  with  officers  responsible  to  tlie  General  Sjmod, 
which  meets  every  four  years.  There  are  boards  for  home 
and  foreign  missions,  the  latter  operating  chiefly  in  the  Central 
Provinces  of  India.  The  literature  of  the  church  is  mainly  in 
German,  though  English  is  rapidly  gaining  ground. 

QERHANIC  LAWS.  BARLY.  Of  thoM  Germanic  laws  of 
the  early  middle  ages  which  are  known  as  /ffer  barbarontm, 
we  here  deal  with  the  principal  examples  other  than  Prankish, 
vi2.  (i)  Leges  Wisigotkorum,  (a)  Lex  Burgundianum,  (3)  PactMS 
Alamannorum  and  Lex  Alamamiorum,  (4)  Lex  Bajuvariorumt 
(s)  Lex  Saxonum,  (6)  Lex  Frisumum,  (7)  Lex  Angiiorum  et  Werp- 
norum,  hoc  est,  Tkvringorumf  and  (8)  Leges  Langohardonm, 
All  these  laws  may  in  general  be  described  as  codes  of  procedure 
and  tariffs  of  compositions.  They  present  somewhat  similar 
features  with  the  Salic  law,  but  often  differ  from  it  in  the  date  of 
compilation,  the  amount  of  fines,  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  crimes,  the  number,  rank,  duties  and  titles  of  the  officers, 
&c.  For  the  Salic  law  and  other  Prankish  laws,  see  Sauc  Law, 
and  for  the  edict  of  Thcodoric  I.,  which  was  applicable  to  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Romans,  see  Roman  Law. 

For  the  whole  body  of  the  Germanic  laws  see  P.  Cknciani,  Bor- 
harorum  leges  antiquae  (Venice,  (781-1789);  F.  Walter.  Cmpus 
puis  iermanici  anliqM  (Berlin,  182^):  Momumenia  Cernunna* 
xistprica.  Leges.  For  further  informatioo  on  the  codes  in  general, 
•ee  H.  M.  Zdpfl.  Deutsche  Reektsgachickte  (4th  cd..  Heideiberg, 
1871-1876):  J.  E.  O.  Stobbe,  CeschitkU  der  deutschen  ReektsgueUen 
(Brunswick.  1860-1864) :  Paul  Viollet,  Histoire  du  drcit  cmijranfais 
(2nd  cd..  Pant.  1893);  H.  Bninner,  Deutsche  RecktsgesckidOe 
(2nd  ed..  Leipzig.  1906). 

I.  Leges  Wisigotkorum.—Kd.^  Zeumer's  edition  of  these  laws 
in  the  4to  series  of  the  Moh.  Germ.  Hist,  throws  new  light  on  all 
questions  relating  to  their  date  and  composition,  it  is  now 
certain  that  the  earUest  written  code  of  the  Visigoths  dates  back 
to  King  Euric  (466-485).  Besides  his  own  constitutions,  £uric 
includ^  in  this  collection  constitutions  of  his  predecessors, 
Theodoric  L  (419-451),  Thorismund  (4Si"4S3)»  andTheodoric  11. 
(453-466),  and  he  arranged  the  whole  in  a  logical  order.  Of 
this  code  fragments  of  chapters  cdxxvi.  to  cccxxzvi.*  have  been 
discovered  in  a  palimpsest  MS.  in  the  Bibliolh^ue  Nationale 
at  Paris  (Latin  coll.,  No.  22161),  a  fact  which  proves  that  the 
code  ran  over  a  large  arcau  Euric's  code  was  used  for  aU  cases 
between  Goths,  and  between  them  and  Romans;  in  cases 
between  Romans,  Roman  law  was  used.  At  the  instance  of 
Euric's  son,  Alaric  IL,  an  examination  was  made  of  the  Roman 
laws  in  use  among  Romans  in  his  dominions,  and  the  resulting 
compilation  was  approved  in  506  at  an  assembly  at  Aire,  in 
Gascony,  and  is  known  as  the  Breviary  of  Alaric,  and  sometimes 
as  the  Liber  Attiani^  from  the  fact  that  the  authentic  copies 
bear  the  signature  of  the  refcrendarius  Anian. 

Euric's  code  remained  in  force  among  the  Visigoths  of  Spain 
until  the  reign  of  Leovigild  (568-586),  who  made  a  new  one, 
improving  upon  that  of  his  predecessor.  This  work  is  lost,  and 
we  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  any  fragment  of  it.  In  the  3rd 
codification,  however,  many  provisions  have  been  taken  from 
the  2nd,  and  these  are  designated  by  the  word  "  antigua*';  by 
means  of  these  "  antujua  "  we  are  enabled  in  a  certain  measure 
to  reconstruct  the  work  of  Lcovigild. 

After  the  reign  of  Leovigild  the  legislation  of  the  Visigoths 
underwent  a  transformation.  The  new  laws  made  by  the  kings 
were  declared  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  subjects  in  the  king- 
dom, of  whatever  race — in  other  words,  they  became  territorial; 
and  this  principle  of  territoriality  was  gradually  extended  to 
the  andcnt  code.  Moreover,  the  conversion  of  Reccared  L 
(586-601)  to  orthodoxy  effaced  the  religious  differences  among 
his  subjects,  and  all  subjects,  qua  Christians,  had  to  submit  to 
the  canons  of  the  counciU,  which  were  made  obligatory  by  the 
kings.  After  this  change  had  been  accepted,  Recceswinlh  (649- 
67  a)  made  a  new  code,  which  was  applicable  to  Visigoths  and 
Romans  alike.    This  code,  known  as  the  Liber  judiciorumf  is 

*  The  lacunae  in  these  fragment!  have  been  filled  in  by  the  aid  of 
the  law  of  the  Bavarian*,  where  the  chief  provisions  are  reproduced. 


divided  into  ra  books,  which  are  subdivided  into  tUuli  and 

chapters  (aerae).    It  comprises  324  constitutions  taken  from 

Leovigild's  collection,  a  few  of  the  laws  of  Reccared  and  Siaebut, 

99  laws  of  Chindaswinth  (642-^53),  and  87  of  Recceswinth. 

A  recen^n  of  this  code  of  Recceswinth  was  made  in  681  by 

King  Erwig  (680-687),  and  is  known  as  the  Lex  Wisigotkorum 

renoPttta;  and,  finally,  some  additamenta  were  made  by  Egica 

(687-702).    In  Zeumer's  edition  of  the  Leges  Wisigotkorum  the 

versions  of  Recceswinth  and  Erwig,  where  they  differ  from  each 

other,  are  shown  in  parallel  columns,  and  the  laws  later  than 

Erwig  are  denoted  by  the  sign  "  na»" 

For  further  information  see  the  preface  to  Zeumer's  edition; 
H.  Brunner,  Deutuke  JUcktsgesckickte  (2nd  ed.,  Leiprig.  1906): 
Urefia  y  Smenyaud,  La  Legjisiacion  Goiico-tiispmsa  (Madrid,  1905). 

a.  Lex  BurgundioHUM, — ^Thls  code  was  compiled  by  King 
Gundobald  (474-516),  very  probably  after  his  defeat  by  Clovis 
in  500.  Some  additamenta  were  subsequently  introduced  either 
by  Gundobald  himself  or  by  his  son  Si^^smund.  This  law  bears 
the  title  of  Liber  Constitutumum,  which  shows  that  it  emanated 
from  the  king;  it  b  also  known  as  the  Lex  Citsidobada  or  Lex 
Gombata.  It  was  used  for  cases  between  Burgundians,  but  was 
also  applicable  to  cases  between  Burgundiuis  and  Romans. 
Fat  cases  between  Romans,  however,  Gundobald  compfled  the 
Lex  Ronuma  Burgundionmrn,  called  sometimes,  through  a  mis- 
reading of  the  MSS.,  the  Liber  Papiani  or  simply  Papianus. 
The  barbarian  law  of  the  Burgundians  shows  strong  traces  of 
Roman  influence.  It  recognises  the  will  and  attaches  great 
importance  to  written  deeds,  but  on  the  other  hand  sanctions 
the  judicial  dud  and  the  cojuratores  (sworn  witnesses).  The 
vehement  protest  made  in  the  9th  century  by  Agobard,  bishop 
of  Lyons,  against  the  Lex  Cundobada  shows  that  it  was  still  in 
use  at  that  period.  So  late  as  the  loth  and  even  the  nth 
centuries  we  find  the  law  of  the  Burgundians  invoked  as  personal 
law  in  Cluny  charters,  but  doubtless  these  passages  refer  to 
accretions  of  local  customs  rather  than  to  actual  paragraphs 
of  the  ancient  code. 

The  text  of  the  Lex  Burtundi&num  has  been  published  by  F. 
Bluhrae  in  the  Mon.  Cerm.kist.,  Leps,  iii.  523;  by  Karl  Binding 
in  the  Fomles  rerum  Beruensium  (vol.  i.,  1880);  by^  J.  E.  Valentin 
Smith  (Paris,  1889  seq.);  and  by  von  Salis  (1892)  in  the  4to  series 
of  the  Mom,  Germ,  kist,  Cf.  R.  Dareste,  **  La  Loi  Gombette,"  in  the 
Journal  des  saeamts  (July  1891). 

3.  Foetus  Alamannorum  and  Lex  Atamannorum.^X  the 
laws  of  the  Alamanni,  who  dwelt  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Lech,  and  spread  over  Alsace  and  what  is  now  Switzerland  to 
the  south  of  Lake  Constance,  we  possess  two  different  texts. 
The  earlier  text,  of  which  five  short  fragments  have  come  down 
to  us,  b  known  as  the  Foetus  Alamannorum,  and  from  the  per- 
sistent recurrence  of  the  expression  "  et  sic  convenit  "  was  most 
probably  drawn  up  by  an  official  commission.  The  reference  to 
affranchisement  in  ecclesia  shows  that  it  was  composed  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  conversion  of  the  Alamanni  to  Christianity. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  text  dates  back  to  the  reign  of 
Dagobert  I.,  i^.  to  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century.  The  later 
text,  known  as  the  Lex  Alamannorum,  dates  from  a  period  when 
Alamannia  was  independent  under  national  dukes,  but  recognized 
the  theoretical  suzerainty  of  the  Prankish  kings.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  St  Gall  MS.,  which  states  that  the  law 
had  its  origin  in  an  agreement  between  the  great  Alamannic 
lords  and  Duke  Landfrid,  who  ruled  the  duchy  from  709  to  730. 

The  two  texts  have  been  published  by  J.  Merkel  in  the  Mon. 
Germ,  kist..  Leges,  Ui.,  and  by  Kari  L.ehmann  in  the  4to  series  of 
the  same  collection. 

4.  Lex  Bajuvariorum. — We  possess  an  important  law  of  the 
Bavarians,  whose  duchy  was  situated  in  the  region  east  of  the 
Lech,  and  was  an  outpost  of  Germany  against  the  Huns,  known 
later  as  Avars.  Parts  of  this  law  have  been  taken  directly  from 
the  Visigothic  law  of  Euric  and  from  the  law  of  the  Alamanni. 
The  Bavarian  law,  therefore,  is  later  than  that  of  the  Alamanni. 
It  dates  unquestionably  from  a  period  when  the  Prankish 
authority  was  very  strong  in  Bavaria,  when  the  dukes  were 
vassals  of  the  Prankish  kings.  Immediately  after  the  revolt  of 
Bavaria  in  743  the  Bavarian  duke  Odilo  was  forced  to  submit 
to  Pippin  and  Carloman,  the  sons  of  Charics  Bfartd,  and  to 
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lecognizfe  the  Fnnkish  suseraioty.  About  the  aame  period,  too, 
the  church  of  Bavaria  was  organiced  by  St  Boniface,  and  the 
countzy  divided  into  several  bishoprics;  and  we  find  frequoit 
references  to  these  bishops  (in  the  plural)  in  the  law  of  the 
Bavarians.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  law  is  anterior 
to  the  reign  of  Duke  Tassflo  III.  (749-788).  The  date  of  com- 
pilation must,  therefore,  be  placed  between  743  and  749. 

There  is  an  edition  of  the  Lix  Bajti9anentm  by  J.  Merkd  la  the 
Mon,  Germ.  Auf.,  Leas,  iii.  18^,  and  another  was  undertaken  by 
E.  von  Schwind  for  the  4to  sehes  of  the  same  collection.  Cf.  von 
Schwiad's  article  in.  the  Neuu  Arckw,  voL  sod. 

5.  La  SaxoHUM. — Gennany  comprised  two  other  duchies, 
Saxony  and  Frisia,  of  each  of  which  we  possess  a  text  of  law. 
The  Lex  Saxonttm  has  come  down  to  us  in  two  MSS.  and  two  old 
editions  (those  of  B.  J.  Herold  and  du  Tillet),  and  the  text  has 
been  edited  by  Kari  von  Richtbofen  in  the  Man,  Germ.  Aisl., 
Leges t  V.  The  law  contains  ancient  customary  enactments  of 
Saxony,  and,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  reached  us,  is  later  than 
the  conquest  of  Saxony  by  Charlemagne.  It  is  preceded  by  two 
capitularies  of  Charlemagne  for  Saxony — the  CapituUith  de 
parfibus  Saxoniae  (A.  Boretius  i.  68),  which  dates  undoubtedly 
from  78a,  and  is  characterized  by  great  severity,  death  being  the 
penalty  for  eveiy  offence  against  the  Christian  religion;  and  the 
CapUiiare  Saxonicum  (A.  Boretius  i.  71),  of  the  aSth  of  October 
797,  in  which  Charlemagne  shows  less  brutality  and  pronounces 
simple  compositions  for  misdeeds  which  formerly  entailed  death. 
The  Lex  Saxonum  apparently  dates  from  803,  since  it  contains 
provisions  which  are  in  the  Capittdare  Ugi  RUmariae  addUum 
of  that  year.  The  law  established  the  ancient  customs,  at  the 
same  time  eliminating  anything  that  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity;  it  proclaimed  the  peace  of  the  churches,  whose 
possessions  it  guaranteed  and  whose  right  of  asylum  it  recognized. 

6.  Lex  Prisionum. — This  consists  of  a  medley  of  documents 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  character.  Some  of  its  enactments 
are  purely  i>agai»— thus  one  paragraph  allowa  the  mother  to  kill 
her  new-born  child,  and  another  prescribes  the  immolation  to 
the  gods  of  the  defiler  of  their  temple;  others  are  purely  Christian, 
such  as  those  which  prohibit  incestuous  marriages  and  working 
on  Sunday.  The  law  abounds  in  contradictions  and  repetitions, 
and  the  compositions  arc  calculated  m  different  moneys.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  documents  were  merely  materials 
collected  from  various  sources  and  possibly  with  a  view  to  the 
compilation  of  a  homogeneous  law.  These  materials  were  appar- 
ently brought  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  at  a 
time  of  intense  legislative  activity  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne. 

There  are  no  MSS.  of  the  document  extant ;  our  knowledge  of  it 
u  based  upon  B.  J.  Herald's  edition  (Originum  ac  Cermanicarum 
antiquUatum  libri,  Basel,  1^57).  which  has  been  reproduced  by 
Karl  von  Richthofen  in  the  Aimi.  Germ,  kisL,  Leges,  in.  631. 

7.  Lex  Anglicrum  el  Werinorwm^  hoc  est^  Thuringorum. — In 
eariy  times  there  dwelt  in  Thuringia,  south  of  the  river  Unstrut, 
the  Angli,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  pagus  Engili^  and  to  the 
east,  between  the  Saale  and  the  Elster,  Uie  Wami  (Werini,  or 
Varini),  whose  name  is  seen  in  Wcrenofeld.  In  the  9th  century, 
however,  this  region  (then  called  Wercnofeld)  was  occupied  by 
the  Sorabi,  and  the  Warni  and  Angli  either  coalesced  with  the 
Thuringi  or  sought  an  asylum  in  the  north  of  Germany.  A 
collection  of  laws  has  come  down  to  us  bearing  the  name  of 
these  two  peoples,  the  Lex  Angthrum  et  Werinorum,  hoc  est, 
Thuringorum.  This  text  is  a  collection  of  local  customs  ajrangcd 
in  the  same  order  as  the  law  of  the  Ripuarians.  Parts  of  it  arc 
based  on  the  Capitulate  legi  Ribuariae  addUum  of  803,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  the  same  conditions  and  circum- 
stances as  the  law  of  the  Saxons.  There  is  an  edition  of  this  code 
by  Karl  von  Richthofen  in  the  Mon,  Germ,  hist..  Leges,  v.  103. 
The  old  opinion  that  the  law  originated  in  south  Holland  is 
entirely  without  foundation. 

8.  Leges  Langobardorum. — ^We  possess  a  fair  amount  of 
information  on  the  origin  of  the  last  barbarian  code,  the  laws 
of  the  Lombards.  The  first  part,  consisting  of  3S8  chapters, 
is  known  as  the  Edictus  Langobardorum,  and  was  promulgated 
by  King  Rothar  at  a  diet  held  at  Pavia  on  the  22nd  of  November 
643.    This  work,  composed  at  one  time  and  arranged  on  a 


systenuitic  plan,  is  very  remariLable.  The  compilersknew  Roman 
law,  but  drew  upon  it  only  for  their  method  of  presentation  and 
for  their  terminology;  and  the  document  presents  Germanic  law 
in  its  purity.  Rothax's  edict  was^iugmented  by  his  sucoessorsr 
Grimoald  (668)  added  nine  chapters;  liutptand  (713-735), 
fifteen  volumes,  containing  a  great  number  of  ecclesiastical 
enactments;  Ratchis  (746),  eight  chapters;  and  Aistulf  (753), 
thirteen  chapters.  After  the  union  of  the  Lombards  to  the 
Prankish  kingdom,  the  capitularies  made  for  the  entire  kingdom 
were  applicable  to  Italy.  There  were  alsa  8peda{  capitularies 
for  Italy,  called  CapUnda  lialiea,  some  of  which  were  appeoded 
to  the  edict  of  Rothar. 

At  an  early  date  compilations  were  formed  In  Italy  for  the  use 
of  legal  practitioners  and  jurists.  Eberhard,  duke  and  margrave 
of  Rhaetla  and  FriuU,  arranged  the  contents  of  the  edict  with  its 
successive  additamenta  into  a  Concordia  de  singulis  causis 
(829-832).  In  the  loth  century  a  cdlection  was  made  of.  the 
capitularies  in  use  hi  Italy,  and  this  was  known  as  the  Capitulare 
Langobardorum.  Then  appeared,  under  the  influence  of  the 
school  of  law  at  Pavia,  the  Liber  legjis  LoHgtAardorum,  also 
called  Liber  Papiensis  (beginning  of  ixth  century),  and  the 
Lambarda  (end  of  xxth  century)  in  two  forms — that  given  in  a 
Monte  Casino  MS.  and  known  as  the  Lombardo  Casinensis,  and 
the  Lotnbarda  Vulgata. 

There  are  editions  of  the  Edklus,  the  Concordia,  and  the  Liber 
Papiensis  by  F.  Bluhme  and  A.  Boretius  in  the  Mon.  Germ,  hist.. 
Leges,  iv.  Bluhme  also  gives  the  rubrics  of  the  Latnbarddu,  which 
were  published  by  F.  Lindenberg  in  his  Codex  leptm  aaiiqmamm  in 
161^    For  further  information  on  the  laws  of  the  Lomoaids  sec 

tMerkd,  Gesehichte  da  Langobardenreehts  (i8«o);  A.  Boretius, 
M  Kapitularien  im  Langobardenreich  (1864);  aad  C.  Kier,  Edictus 
Rolari  (Copenhagen.  18^8).  Cf.  R.  Dareste  in  the  NoumUe  Revm 
hislorique  de  droit  fronfais  et  Urangtr  (1900,  p.  143).         (C  Pp.) 

GBRMAmcnS  CAESAR  (15  B.c.-aj>.  19),  a.  Roman  general 
and  provincial  governor  in  ^e  reign  of  Tiberius.  The-  name 
Germanicus,  the  only  one  by  which  he  is  known  in  history,  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  Nero  Ckudius  Drusus,  the  famous 
general,  brother  of  Tiberiusandstepsonof  Augustus.  Hsmothcr 
was  the  younger  Antonia,  daughter  of  Marcus  Antonius  and 
niece  of  Augustus,  and  he  married  Agrippina,  the  granddaughter 
of  the  same  emperor.  It  was  natunl,  therefore,  that  he  should 
be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  the  purple.  Augustus,  it  would 
seem,  bug  hesitated  whether  he  should  name  him  as  his  successor, 
and  as  a  compromise  required  his  uncle  Tiberius  to  adopt  him, 
though  Tiberius  had  a  son  of  his  own.  Of  his  early  years  and 
education  little  is  known.  That  he  possessed  considerable 
literary  abilities,  and  that  these  were  carefully  trained,  we  gather, 
both  from  the  speeches  which  Tacitus  puts  into  his  mouth,  and 
from  the  reputation  he  left  as  an  orator,  as  attested  by  Suetonius 
and  Ovid,  and  from  the  extant  fragments  of  his  works. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  soldier 
under  Tiberius,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  triumphal  insignia 
for  his  services  in  crushing  the  revolt  in  Dolmatia  and  Pannonia. 
In  A.D.  1 1  he  accompanied  Tiberius  in  his  campaign  on  the  Rhine, 
undertaken,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Varus,  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  (jerman  frontier.  In  is  he  was  made 
consul,  and  increased  his  popularity  by  appearing  as  an  advocate 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  by  the  celebration  of  brilliant  games. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  aiH>ointcd  by  Augustus  to  the  important 
command  of  the  eight  legions  on  the  Rhine.  The  news  of  the 
emperor's  death  (14)  found  Geimanicus  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons), 
where  he  was  superintending  the  census  of  GauL  Close  upon  this 
came  the  report  that  a  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  his  legions 
on  the  lower  Rhine.  Germanicus  hurried  back  to  the  camp, 
which  was  now  in  open  insurrection.  The  tumult  was  with 
difficulty  quelled,  partly  by  well-timed  concessions,  for  which 
the  authority  of  the  emperor  was  forged,  but  chiefly  owing  to 
his  personal  popularity.  Some  of  the  insurgents  actually 
proposed  that  he  should  put  himself  at  their  head  and  secure 
the  empire  (or  himself,  but  their  offer  was  rejected  with  indig- 
nation .  In  order  to  calm  the  excitement  Germanicus  determined 
at  once  on  an  active  campaign.  Crossing  the  Rhine,  he  attacked 
and  routed  the  Marsi,  and  laid  wasu  the  valley  of  the  Ems 
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In  the  following  year  he  marched  against  Armlnius,  the  conqueror 
of  Varus,  and  performed  the  last  rites  over  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  that  still  lay  there  unburied,  erecting  a  barrow 
to  mark  the  spot.  Armlnius,  however,  favoured  by  the  marshy 
ground,  was  able  to  hold  his  own,  and  it  required  another 
campaign  before  he  was  finally  defeated.  A  masterly  combined 
movement  by  land  and  water  enabled  Gennanic\is  to  concentrate 
bis  forces  against  the  main  body  of  the  Germans  encamped  on 
the  W^ser,and  to  crush  them  in  two  obstinately  contested  battles. 
A  monument  erected  on  the  field  proclaimed  that  the  army  of 
Tiberius  had  conquered  every  tribe  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe.  Great,  however,  as  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  had 
been,  it  was  not  such  as  to  justify  this  boastful  inscription;  we 
read  of  renewed  attacks  from  the  barbarians,  and  plans  of  a 
fourth  campaign  for  the  next  summer. 

But  the  success  of  Germanicus  had  already  itirred  the  jealousy 
and  fears  of  Tiberius,  and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  return 
to  Rome.  On  the  ?6th  of  May  17  he  celebrated  a  triumph. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  welcomed,  not  only  by  the 
populace,  but  by  the  emperor's  own  praetorians,  was  so  great 
that  the  earliest  pretext  was  seized  to  remove  him  from  the  capital. 
He  was  sent  to  the  East  with  extraordinary  powers  to  settle  a 
disputed  succession  in  Parthia  and  Armenia.  At  the  same  time 
Gnaeus  Calpurnius  Piso,  one  of  the  most  violent  and  ambitious 
of  the  old  nobility,  was  sent  as  governor  of  Syria  to  watch  his 
movements.  Germanictis  proceeded  by  easy  stages  to  his 
province,  halting  on  his  way  in  Dalmatia,  and  visiting  the  battle- 
field of  Actium,  Athens,  Ilium, and  other  places  of  historic  interest. 
At  Rhodes  he  met  his  coadjutor  Piso,  who  was  seeking  everywhere 
to  thwart  and  malign  him.  When  at  last  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion, he  found  Uttle  difficulty  in  effecting  the  settlement  of  the 
disturbed  provinces,  notwithstanding  Piso's  violent  and  persistent 
opposition.  At  Artaxata  Zeno,  the  popular  candidate  for  the 
throne,  was  crowned  king  of  Armenia.  To  the  provinces  of 
Cappadocia  and  Commagcne  Roman  governors  were  assigned; 
Parthia  was  conciliated  by  the  banishment  of  the  dethroned 
king  Vonones. 

After  wintering  in  Syria  Germanicus  started  for  a  tour  in 
Egypt.  The  chief  motive  for  his  journey  was  love  of  travel  and 
antiquarian  study,  and  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him, 
till  he  was  warned  by  Tiberius,  that  he  was  thereby  transgressing 
an  unwritten  law  which  forbade  any  Roman  of  rank  to  set  foot 
in  Egypt  without  express  permission.  On  his  return  to  Syria 
he  found  that  all  his  arrangements  had  been  upset  by  Piso. 
Violent  recriminations  followed,  the  result  of  which,  it  would 
seem,  was  a  promise  on  the  part  of  Piso  to  quit  the  province. 
But  at  this  juncture  Germanicus  was  suddenly  attacked  at 
Epidaphne  near  Antioch  by  a  violent  illness,  which  he  himself 
and  his  friends  attributed  to  poison  administered  by  Plancina, 
the  wife  of  Piso,  at  the  instigation  of  Tiberius.  Whether  these 
suspicions  were  true  is  open  to  question;  it  seems  more  probable 
that  his  death  was  due  to  natural  causes.  His  ashes  were  brought 
to  Rome  in  the  following  year  (ao)  by  his  wife  Agrippina.  and 
deposited  in  the  grave  of  Augustus.  He  had  nine  children, 
six  of  whom,  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  survived  him, 
amongst  them  the  future  emperor  Gaius  and  the  notorious 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero.  The  news  of  his  death  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  whole  empire.  Nor  was  Germanicus  unworthy 
of  this  passionate  devotion.  He  had  wiped  out  a  great  national 
disgrace;  he  had  quelled  the  most  formidable  foe  of  Rome. 
His  private  life  had  been  stainless,  and  he  possessed  a  singularly 
attractive  personality.  Yet  there  were  elements  of  weakness 
in  bis  character  which  his  short  life  only  half  revealed:  an 
impetuosity  which  made  him  twice  threaten  to  take  his  own 
life;  a  superstitious  vein  which  impelled  him  to  consult  oracles 
and  shrink  from  bad  omens;  an  amiable  dilettantism  which  led 
him  to  travel  in  Egypt  while  his  enemy  was  plotting  his  ruin; 
a  want  of  nerve  and  resolution  which  prevented  him  from  coming 
to  an  open  rupture  with  Piso  till  it  was  too  bte. 

He  possessed  considerable  literary  abilities;  his  speeches  and 
Greek  comedies  were  highly  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries. 
But  the  only  specimen  of  his  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  is 


the  translation  in  Latin  hexameters  (generally  attributed  to 
him,  although  some  consider  Domitian  the  author),  together  with 
scholia,  of  the  Phaetunnena  of  Aratus,  which  is  superior  to  those 
of  Cicero  and  Avienus  (best  edition  by  A.  Breysig,  1867;  i899i 
without  the  scholia).  A  few  extant  Greek  and  Latin  epigrams 
also  bear  the  name  Germanicus. 

In  addition  to  monographs  by  A.  Zingerle  (Trent,  1867)  and 
A.  Breysig  (Erfun.  1892),  there  are  treatises  on  the  German  cam- 
paigns by  E.  von  Wictersheim  (1850),  P.  Hdfer  (1884).  F.  Knokc 
(1887. 1889).  W.  Frickc  (1889}.  A.  Taramelli  (1891).  Dahm  (1902). 

See  Tacitus,  Annals,  i.-iv.  (cd.  Furnceux);  Suetonius,  Aujustus, 
Tiberius;}.  C.  Tarvcr,  nberius  (1902) ;  Mcrivale,  Hist,  of  Ike  Romans 
under  the  Empire,  chs.  42,  43;  H.  Schiller,  Cesckickte  der  rdmisckeu 
Kaiseneit,  i.  i  (i88x).  pp.  227;  258.  261-266,  270-276;  M.  Schanz, 
CeschiclUe der  rdmiscken  LiUeratur,  pt.  it.  (2nd  ed.,  looi ).  and  TeuffeU 
Schwabe,  Hist,  of  Roman  Literature  (Eng.  tr.,  1900),  275. 

GERMANIUM  (symbol  Ge,  atomic  weight  725);  one  of  the 
metallic  elements  included  in  the  same  natural  family  as  carbon, 
silicon,  tin  and  lead.  It  was  discovered  in  1886  by  C.  Winkler 
in  argyrodite,  a  mineral  found  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony.  On  ex- 
amination of  the  metal  and  its  salts  it  was  shown  to  be  identical 
with  the  hypothetical  element  ekasUictm^  whose  properties 
had  been  predicted  by  D.  Mcndelfeff  many  years  previously. 
The  element  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  being  met  with 
only  in  argyrodite  and,  to  a  very  small  extent,  in  euxenite.  It 
may  be  obtained  from  argyrodite  by  healing  the  mineral  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen;  or  by  heating  the  dioxide  to  redness  with 
carbon.  It  forms  grey  coloured  octahedra  of  specific  gravity 
5-496  at  20"  C,  melting  at  900*  C;  it  burns  at  a  red  heat,  is 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  apia  regia,  and 
is  also  soluble  in  molten  alkalis.  Two  oxides  of  germanium 
are  known,  the  dioxide,  GeOs,  being  obtained  by  roasting  the 
sulphide  and  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  while  powder, 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  acid  properties. 
By  heating  with  a  small  quantity  of  magnesium  it  is  converted 
into  germanious  oxide,  GeO.  By  heating  the  metal  with  chlorine, 
germanic  chloride,  GeClt,  b  obtained  as  a  colourless  fuming 
liquid  boilmg  at  86-87**  C.,  it  is  decomposed  by  water  forming 
a  hydrated  germanium  dioxide.  Germanium  dichloride,  GeCla, 
and  germanium  chloroform,  GeHCIj,  have  also  been  described. 

Germanium  compounds  on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates 
and  sulphur  form  salts  known  as  Ihiogermanata.  If  excess  of 
a  mineral  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  thiogermanate 
a  white  precipitate  of  germanium  disulphide,  GeSt,  is  obtained. 
It  can  also  be  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
a  solution  of  the  dioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  appreciably 
soluble  in  water,  and  also  in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis  and 
alkaline  sulphides.  By  heating  the  disulphide  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  germanicus  sulphide,  GeS,  is  formed.  It  sublimes  in 
thin  plates  of  a  dark  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  and  is  soluble 
in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis.  Alkyl  compounds  of  ger- 
manium such  as  germanium  tetra-ethyl,  Ge(CsH»)4,a  liquid  boiling 
at  160**  C,  have  been  obtained.  The  germanium  salts  are 
most  readily  recognized  by  the  white  precipitate  of  the  disulphide, 
formed  in  acid  solutions,  on  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  atomic  weight  of  the  element  was  determined  by  C.  Winkler 
by  analysis  of  the  pure  chloride  GeCU,  the  value  obtained  being 
7 2  3 2,  whilst  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  {Comptes  rendus,  1886,  103, 
453),  by  a  comparison  of  the  lines  in  the  spark  spectrum  of 
the  element,  deduced  the  value  72-3. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  Together  with  English  and  Frisian, 
the  German  bnguage  forms  part  of  the  West  Germanic  group 
of  languages.  To  this  group  belongs  also  Langobardian,  a 
dialect  which  died  out  in  the  9th  or  loth  century,  while  Burgun- 
dian,  traces  of  which  are  not  met  with  later  than  the  stk  century, 
is  usually  classed  with  the  East  Germanic  group.  Both  these 
tongues  were  at  an  early  stage  crushed  out  by  Romance  dialects, 
a  fate  which  also  overtook  the  idiom  of  the  Western  Franks, 
who,  in  the  so-called  Strassburg  Oaths*  of  842,  use  the 
Romance  tongue,  and  are  addresMd  in  that  tongue  by  Louis 
the  German. 

Leaving  English  and  Frisian  aside,  we  understand  by  Deutsche 

*  K.  MQllenhoff  and  W.  Scherer.  Denkmdler  deutscher  Poesie  und 
Prosa,  3rd  cd.,  by  E.  Steinmeyer,  1892.  No.  Ixvii. 
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Sprackt  tbe  language  of  tliose  West  Germanic  tribes,  who, 
at  their  earliest  appearance  in  hbtory,  spoke  a  Germanic  tongue, 
and  still  speak  it  at  the  present  day.  The  chief  of  these  tribes 
are:  the  Saxons,  the  Franks  (but  with  the  restriction  noted 
above),  the  Chatti  (Hessians),  Thuringians,  Alemannians  and 
Bavaxians.  This  definition  naturally  includes  the  languages 
q)oken  in  the  Low  Countries,  Flemish  and  Dutch,  which  are 
offsprings  of  the  Low  Franconian  dialect,  mixed  with  Frisian 
and  Saxon  elements;  but,  as  the  literary  development  of  these 
languages  has  been  in  its  later  stages  entirely  independent  of 
that  of  the  German  language,  they  are  excluded  from  tbe  present 
survey. 

The  German  language,  which  is  spoken  by  about  seventy-one 
millions,  and  consequently  occupies  in  this  respect  tbe  third 
place  among  European  languages,  borders,  in  the  west  and  south, 
on  Romance  languages  (French,  Italian),  and  also  to  some 
extent  on  Slavonic  .  On  Italian  and  Slovenian  territory  there 
are  several  German-q>eaking  "  islands,"  notably  the  Sette  and 
Tredid  Communi,  east  and  north-east  of  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
and  the  "  Gottschee  L&ndchen  "  to  the  south  of  Laibach.  The 
former  of  these  is,  however,  on  the  point  of  dying  out.  Neighbours 
on  the  east,  where  the  boundary  line  runs  by  no  means  as  straight 
as  on  the  west  or  south,  are  the  Magyars  and  again  Slavonic 
races.  Here,  too,  there  are  numerous  "  islands  "  on  Hungarian 
and  Slavonic  territory.  Danes  and  Frisians  join  hands  with 
the  Germans  in  the  north.' 

In  the  west  and  south  the  German  language  has,  compared 
with  its  status  in  earlier  periods,  undoubtedly  lost  ground, 
having  been  encroached  upon  by  Romance  tongues.  This  is 
the  case  in  French  Flanders,  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  at  any 
rate  before  the  war  of  1870,  in  the  valleys  south  of  Monte  Rosa 
and  in  southern  Tirol;  in  Styria  and  Carinthia  the  encroachment 
is  less  marked,  but  quite  perceptible.  On  the  east,  on  the  other 
hand,  German  steadily  spread  from  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Great  down  to  recent  times,  when  it  has  again  lost  considerable 
ground  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Livonia.  At  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Great  the  eastern  frontier  extended  very  little  beyond 
the  lower  Elbe,  following  this  river  beyond  Magdeburg,  whence 
it  passed  over  to  the  Saale,  the  Bohemian  forest  and  the  river 
Enns  (cf.  the  map  in  F.  Dahn,  UrgeschichU  der  germanischen 
und  romaniscken  Vdlker,  vol.  iii.).  Partly  as  a  result  of  victories 
gained  by  the  Germans  over  the  Avars  and  Slavs,  partly  owing  to 
peaceful  colonization,  the  eastern  boundary  was  pushed  forward 
in  subsequent  centuries;  Bohemia  was  in  this  way  won  for  the 
German  tongue  by  German  colonists  in  the  Z3th  century,  SOesia 
even  a  little  earlier;  in  Livonia  German  gained  the  upper  hand 
during  the  xjth  century,  while  about  the  same  time  the  country 
of  the  Prussians  was  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  knights 
of  the  Teutonic  order.  The  dialect  which  these  colonists  and 
knights  introduced  bore  the  Middle  German  character;  and  this, 
in  various  modifications,  combined  with  Low  German  and  even 
Dutch  elements,  formed  the  German  spoken  in  these  newly-won 
territories.  In  the  north  (Schleswig),  where  at  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Great  the  river  Eider  formed  the  linguistic  boundary, 
German  has  gained  and  is  still  gaining  on  Danish. 

Before  considering  the  development  of  the  language  spoken 
within  these  boundaries,  a  word  of  explanation  is  perhaps 
necessary  with  regard  to  the  word  deutsck.  As  applied  to  the 
language,  detitsch  first  appears  in  the  Latin  form  tkeotiscus, 
lingua  ikeotisca,  Uutiscaf  in  certain  Latin  writings  of  the  8th  and 
Qth  centuries,  whereas  the  original  Old  High  German  word 
ikiudisc,  Uutisc  (from  tkiotf  diotf  "  people,"  and  the  suffix  -isc) 
signified  only  "  appertaining  to  the  people,"  "  in  the  manner 
of  the  people."  Cf .  also  Gothic  ]>iudi5ko  as  a  translation  of  WvikSs 
(Gal.  ii.  14).  It,  therefore,  seems  probable  that  if  the  application 
of  the  word  to  the  language  (lingua  theotisca)  was  not  exactly 
an  invention  of  Latin  authors  of  German  nationality,  its  use 
in  this  sense  was  at  least  encouraged  by  them  in  order  to 

'  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  boundary  line  cf.  O.  Behaghera 
article  in  Paul's  Grundnss,  3nd  ed.,  pp.  652-057,  where  there  is  also 
a  map,  and  a  very  full  bibliography  relative  to  the  changes  in  the 
boundary. 


distinguish  their  own  vernacular  Qingua  vtdgaris)  from  Latin  as 
well  as  from  the  lingua  romana.* 

In  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  (Serman  or  "  Deutsch  "  first 
appears  as  a  written  language  in  the  dialects  of  Old  High  German 
and  Old  Low  German.  Of  an  "Urdeutsch"  or  primitive 
German,  f.e.  the  common  language  from  which  these  sharply 
distinguished  dialects  of  the  earliest  historical  period  must  have 
developed,  we  have  no  record;  we  can  only  infer  its  character — 
and  it  was  itself  certainly  not  free  from  dialectic  variations— 
by  a  study  of  the  above-named  and  other  Germanic  dialects. 
It  is  \isual  to  divide  the  history  -of  the  German  language  from 
this  earliest  period,  when  it  appears  only  in  the  form  of  proper 
names  and  isolated  words  as  fosses  to  a  Latin  text,  down  to 
the  present  day,  into  three  great  sections:  (i)  Old  High  German 
(Allkockdeutsch)  and  Old  Low  German  (Old  Saxoq;  AUnitdcr- 
deuisch,  AUsOcksisck);  (3)  Middle  High  German  {MiUdkoch- 
deutsck)  and  Middle  Low  German  {MiUdniederdeutsck)\  and 
(5)  Modem  High  German  and  Modem  Low  German  {Ncukock- 
deutsck  and  Neuniederdeutsck).  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine 
the  duration  of  the  different  periods,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the 
transition  from  one  stage  of  a  language  to  another  takes  place 
slowly  and  gradually. 

The  first  or  Old  High  German  period  is  commonly  r^arded 
as  extending  to  about  tbe  year  x  100.  The  prindpal  characteristic 
of  the  change  from  Old  High  German  to  Middle  Ifigfa  German 
is  the  weakening  of  the  unaccented  vowels  in  final  syllables 
(d.  O.H.G.  tagdf  gesti,  gebaH,  gObum  and  M.H.G.  tage,  gate, 
geben,  gOben).  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  process 
began  tentativdy  as  early  as  the  xoth  century  in  Low  German, 
and  also  that  long,  unaccented  vowels  are  preserved  in  the 
Alemaxmic  dialect  as  late  as  the  X4th  century  and  even  later. 
Opinion  is  more  at  variance  with  regard  to  the  division  between 
the  second  and  third  periods.  Some  would  date  Modem  Hi^ 
German  from  the  time  of  Luther,  that  is  to  say,  from  about 
J 500.  But  it  must  be  noted Xhat  certain  characteristics  attributed 
to  the  Modem  German  vowd  system,  such  as  lengthening  of 
Middle  High  German  short  vowels,  the  change  from  Middle 
High  German  {,  fl,  iu  to  Modem  High  German  e«,  on,  eu  (ra), 
of  Middle  High  German  ie,  uOj  tie  to  Modem  High  Gennan 
i,  fl,  ^,  made  their  appearance  long  bdorc  X500.  Taking  this 
fact  into  consideradon,  others  distinguish  a  period  of  d^cal 
Middle  High  German  extending  to  about  1250,  and  a  period 
of  transition  (sometimes  called  FrUktieukockdeutsck,  or  Eariy 
Modem  Hi^  German)  from  1250  to  1650.  The  prindp^ 
characteristics  of  Modem  High  German  would  then  conast  in 
a  greater  stability  of  the  grammatical  and  syntactical  rules,  dae 
to  the  ^orts  of  earlier  grammarians,  such  as  Schottdias, 
Gottsched  and  others,  and  the  substitution  of  a  sin^e  vowd 
sound  for  the  varying  vowels  of  the  singular  and  plural  of  the 
preterite  of  strong  verbs  (cf.  Middle  High  German  sckreib, 
sckriben,  and  Modern  High  German  sckrich,  sckrieben,  &c.). 
The  much  debated  question  of  the  origins  of  Modem  High  German 
has  been  recently  reopened  by  O.  Behaghd  (Gesckickte  der 
deutscken  Spracke,  l.c.  6i5x),  who  hopes  that  a  more  satisfactory 
solution  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  study  of  certain  syntac- 
tical peculiarities  to  be  seen  in  the  dialects  of  more  recent 
periods. 

As  the  middle  ages  did  not  produce  a  Gennan  Sckriftspracke 
or  literary  language  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  which— 
as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  Modem  German — mi^  have 
infiuenced  the  spoken  language  {Umgangsspracke)^  the  history 
of  the  language  in  its  earlier  stages  is  a  history  of  different 
dialects.  These  dialects  will,  therefore,  claim  our  attention  at 
some  length. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  languages  of  the  different  West 
Germanic  tribes  enumerated  above  were,  before  the  aj^pearance 
of  the  tribes  in  history,  distinguished  by  many  dialectic  variations; 

'  Cf.  J.  Grimm,  Deulscke  Grammatik,  3rd  ed.,  i.  p.  tx\  F.  Kluge, 
Elymologisches  Wdrterbuch,  6th  ed..  pp.  75  ff.;  K.  Laick.  "  Zur 
Geschichtc  des  Wortes  'deutich/  "  in  A  n$eigerfilr  deutsdkes  AUertum, 
XV.,  pp.  135.  248;  H.  Fischer.  "  Theotiscus.  Deutsch."  in  Paul  and 
Braune'e  BeUragfit  xviii.  p.  303;  H.  Paul,  Deutuhes  WdtUrhmck 
(«8$7).  p.  W- 
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this  was  certainly  the  case  immediately  after  the  Migrations, 
when  the  various  races  began  to  settle  down.  But  these  differ> 
ences,  consisting  presumably  in  matters  of  phonology  and 
vocabulary,  were  nowhere  so  pronounced  as  to  exclude  a  mutual 
understanding  of  individuals  belonging  to  different  tribes. 
One  might  compare  the  case  of  the  Poles  and  Czechs  of  the 
present  day.  During  the  6th  century,  however,  a  phonological 
process  set  in,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  separation  of 
Germany  into  two  great  linguistic  divisions,  south  and  north, 
or,  as  the  languages  are  caOed,  High  and  Low  German.  This 
fundamental  change,  which  is  known  as  the  second  or  High 
German  Soundshifling  (Lautversckiebung),  spread  northward 
from  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  south,  and,  whatever  its 
cause  may  have  been,*  left  behind  it  clear  and  easily  recognizable 
effects  on  the  Germanic  voiced  stop  d,  which  became  changed 
to  /,  and  more  especially  on  the  voiceless  stops  /,  p  and  k. 
Dialects  which  have  shifted  initial  /  and  U  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  to  the  affricate  tz  (written  z,  tt)  and  p  and  k  in  corresponding 
positions  to  the  affricates  pfnnd  kx  (written  c/r),  further,  /,  p  and 
k  in  the  middle  of  words  between  vowels,  to  the  double  spirant 
B  (now  written  ss,  sz),ff,  hh  (written  cA),are  called  High  German; 
those  in  which  these  changes  have  not  taken  place  form  the 
Low  German  group,  this  group  agreeing  in  this  respect  with 
English  and  Frisian. 

Of  these  sound  changes,  that  of  /  to  tt  and  ss  (ss)  is  the  most 
universal,  extending  over  the  whole  region  in  which  shifting 
occurs;  that  olktokx  (ch),  the  most  restricted,  being  only  found 
in  Old  Bavarian,  and  in  the  Swiss  pronunciation,  e.g.  in  ckind. 
The  remaining  dialects  occupy  positions  between  the  two 
extremes  of  complete  shifting  and  the  absence  of  shift  ing.  Some 
Franconian  dialects,  for  instance,  leave  p  unchanged  under 
certain  conditions,  and  in  one  dialei  t  at  least,  Middle  Franconian, 
t  has  remained  after  vowels  in  certain  pronominal  forms  (dat, 
vkU,  aiiet,  &c.).  On  this  ground  a  subdivision  has  been  made  in 
the  High  German  dialects  into  (a)  an  Upper  German  {Oberdeulsch) 
and  {b)  a  Middle  German  (Mittcldeutsch)  group;  and  this  sub- 
division practically  holds  good  for  all  periods  of  the  language, 
although  in  Old  High  German  times  the  Middle  German  group 
is  only  represented,  as  far  as  the  written  language  is  concerned, 
by  Franconian  dialects. 

As  the  scientific  study  of  the  German  language  advanced 
there  arose  a  keen  revival  of  interest — ^and  that  not  merely  on  the 
part  of  scholars — in  the  dialects  which  were  so  long  held  in  con- 
tempt as  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Sckriftspracke.*  We  are  st  ill  in 
the  midst  of  a  movement  which,  under  the  guidance  of  scholars, 
has,  during  the  last  three  decades,  bestowed  great  care  on  many 
of  the  existing  dialects;,  phonological  questions  have  received 
most  attention,  but  problems  of  syntax  have  also  not  been 
neglected.  Monumental  works  like  Wenker's  Sprachailas  des 
deutscken  Retches  and  dialect  dictionaries  are  either  in  course 
of  publication  or  preparing;*  while  the  difficult  questions 
concerned  with  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  various  dialects 

» Cf.  P.  Kretschmcr,  Einkitunt  in  die  Cesehickle  der  grieckiKhen 
Sprache  (Gdtttngcn,  1896),  who  nolds  the  mingling  of  Celtic  and 
Germanic  elements  in  southern  and  south-western  Germany  re- 
sponsible  for  the  change.  It  might  also  be  mentioned  here  that 
H.  Meyer  {ZeitKkriftf.  deut.  Altertum,  xlv  pp.  loi  ff.)  endeavours  to 
explain  the  first  sou  nashif  ting  by  thechangeof  abode  of  the  Germanic 
tribes  from  the  lowlands  to  the  highlands  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains. 

>0f  writers  who  have  made  extensive  use  of  dialects,  it  must 
suffice  to  mention  here  the  names  of  J.  H.  Voss,  Hcbel,  Klaus  Groth, 
Fritz  Reutcr.  Ustcri.  G.  D.  Arnold.  Holtei.  Castelli,  J.  G.  Scidl  and 
Anzengruber.  and  in  our  own  days  G.  Hauptmann. 

'  Cf.  F.  Staub  and  L.  Toblcr  Sckweiuriukes  Idiotikon  (1881  ff.); 
E.  Martin  and  F.  Lienhart.  WorUrbutk  der  elsassischen  Mundarten 
(Strassburg,  1899  ff.);  H.  Fischer,  Sckwabtsches  Worterbuek 
(Tubingen,  1901  ff.).  Earlier  works,  which  are  already  completed, 
are  J.  A.  Schmellcr,  Bayrisches  Worlerbuch  (2nd  cd..  2  vols.,  Nlunich. 
1872-1877):  J.  B.  Schdpf.  Tiroier  Idiotikon  (Innsbruck,  1886); 
M.  Lexer,  Kdmlisches  Worterbuek  (1862):  H.  GradI,  Egeriander 
Worterbuek,  i.  (Eger.  i88j);  A.  F.  C.  Vllmar.  Idiotikon  von  Kur- 
kessen  (Marburg.  1883)  (with  supplements  by  H.  von  Pfistcr): 
W.  Crecelius.  Oberhesstsches  Worterbuek  (Darmstadt.  1890-1898). 
Professor  J.  Franck  is  responsible  for  a  Rkeinisckes  Worterbuek  for 
the  Prussian  Academy. 


and  explaining  the  reasons  for  them  form  the  subject  of  many 
monographs.* 

Beginning  in  the  north  we  shall  now  pass  briefly  in  review  the 
dialects  spoken  throughout  the  German-speaking  area. 

A.  The  Low  Gsrman  Dialects 

The  Low  German  dialects,  as  we  have  seen,  stand  nearest  to  the 
English  and  Frisian  lanj{uages,  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  the 
consonantal  shifting  which  characterizes  High  German,  as  well  as 
to  other  peculiarities  of  sounds  and  inflections,  e.g.  the  loss  of  the 
nasals  m  and  n  before  the  spirants/,  s  and  p.  Cf.  Old  Saxon /S/  (five), 
us  (us),  kup  (cf.  uncouth).  The  boundary-line  between  Low  and 
High  (^man,  the  so^allcd  Benratker  Linie^  may  roughly  be 
indicated  by  the  following  place-names,  on  the  understanding, 
however,  that  the  Ripuarian  dialect  (see  below)  is  to  be  classra 
with  High  German:  Montjote  (French  border-town),  Eupen. 
Aachen,  Bcnrath,  DUsscIdorf.  north  of  Sicgen,  Casscl.  Heiligenstadt. 
Harzgerodc.  to  the  Elbe  south  of  Magdeburg;  this  river  forms  the 
boundary  as  far  as  Wittenberg,  whence  the  line  passes  to  LUbben  on 
the  Spree,  FUrstcnwald  on  the  Oder  and  Birnbaum  near  the  river 
Warthc.  Beyond  this  point  the  Low  Germans  have  Slavs  as  their 
neighbours^.  Compiareo  with  the  conditions  in  the  13th  century, 
it  appears  that  Low  (jerman  has  lost  ground;  down  to  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries  several  towns,  such  as  Mansfeld,  Eisleben. 
Mcrscourg,  Halle.  Dessau  and  Wittenberg,  spoke  Low  German. 

Low  German  falls  into  two  divisions,  a  western  division,  namely. 
Low  Franconian.  the  parent,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  Flemish  and 
Dutch,  and  an  eastern  division.  Low  Saxon  (Plattdeutsck,  or.  as  it 
is  often  simply  called.  Low  German).  The  chief  characteristic  of 
the  division  ts  to  be  sought  in  the  ending  of  the  first  and  third  person 
plural  of  the  present  indicative  of  verbs,  this  being  in  the  former  case 
-en,  in  the  latter  -et.  Inasmuch  as  the  south-eastern  part  of  Low 
Franconian — inclusive  of  Gelderland  and  Clevcs — shifts  final  k  to 
ch  {e.g.  ick,  mick,  autk^  'lick),  it  must  obviously  be  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  in  this  respect  be  grouped  with  High  German.  Low 
Saxon  is  usually  divided  into  Westphalian  (to  the  west  of  the  Wescr) 
and  Low  Saxon  proper,  between  Weser  and  Elbe.  The  south- 
eastern part  of  the  latter  has  the  verbal  ending  -en  and  further  shows 
the  peculiarity  that  the  personal  pronoun  has  the  same  form  in  the 
dative  and  accusative  {mik,  dick),  whereas  the  remainder,  as  well 
as  the  Wcstphalian.  has  mi,  di  in  the  dative,  and  mi,  di  or  mik,  dik 
in  the  accusative.  To  these  Low  German  dialects  must  also  be 
added  those  spoken  cast  of  the  Elbe  on  what  was  originally  Slavonic 
territory ;  they  have  the  ending  -en  in  the  first  and  third  person  plural 
of  verbs.' 

B.  The  High  German  Dialects 

I.  Tke  Middle  German  Croup. — ^This  group,  which  comprises  the 
dblccts  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  of  Hesse,  Thuringia,  Upper  Saxony 
(Meissen).  Silesia  and  East  Prussia  to  the  east  oT  the  lower  Vistula 
between  Bischofswerder.  Maricnburg,  Elbing,  Wormditt  and 
Wartenbcrg — a  district  originally  colonized  from  Silesia — may  be 
most  conveniently  divided  into  an  East  and  a  West  Middle  German 
group.  A  common  characteristic  of  all  these  dialects  is  the  diminu- 
tive suffix  -eken,  as  compared  with  the  Low  German  form  -ken  and 
the  Upper  German  4etn  (O.H.G.  lln).  East  Middle  German  consists 
of  Silesian.  Upper  Saxon  and  Thuringian.'  together  with  the  lin- 
guistic colony  in  East  Prussia.  While  these  dialectn  have  shifted 
initial  Germanic  p  to  pk,  or  even  to/  (fert  -  Pferd),  the  West  Middle 
Orman  dialects  (roughly  speaking  to  the  west  of  the  watershed  of 
Werra  and  Fulda)  nave  retained  it.  If.  following  a  convincing 
article  in  the  Zeittckrift  fur  deutsckes  Altertum  (37.  288  ff.)  by  F. 
Wrede.  we  class  East  and  South  Franconian — both  together  may 
be  called  High  Franconian — with  the  Upper  German  dialects,  there 
only  remain  in  the  West   Middle  C^crman  group:'   (a)  Middle 

<  Cf.  the  article  "  Mundarten  "  by  R.  Loewe  in  R.  Bethgc.  Erg^h. 
nisse  und  Fortnkritte  der  germaniiliscken  Wissensckaft  (Leipzig. 
1902),  pp.  75*88;  and  F.  Mcntz.  Btbliographie  der  deutscken  Jaund- 
artforsekung  (Leipzig.  1892).  Of  periodicals  may  be  mentioned 
Deutseke  Mundarten,  by  J.  W.  NagI  (Vienna.  1896  ff.):  Zeiluhrift 
fur  kockdeutscke  Mundarten,  by  O.  Heilig  and  Ph.  Lenz  (Heidelberg. 
1900  ff.),  continued  as  Zetltckrift  f.  deut uke  Mundarten,  Verlag  des 
Allgemeinen  Deut sc hen  Sprachvereins.  Owingtoitsimportanceasa 
model  for  subsequent  monographs  J.  Kinlclcr'^  Die  Kerenter  Mundart 
des  Kantons  Clarus  (Leipzig.  1876)  should  not  be  passed  unnoticed. 

*  Cf.  especially  H.  Tumpel. "  Die  Mundarten  des  alten  niedersfrch- 
sischcn  (jebictes  zwischen  1300  und  1500 "  (Paul  und  Braune's 
Beitrage,  vii.  pp.  1-104);  Niederdeulscke  Studien,  by  the  same  writer 
(Bielefeld.  1898):  Bahnke.  "  Cber  Sprach- und  C^augrenzen  zwischen 
Elbe  und  Weser  "  {Jakrbtick  des  Vereins  fur  niederdeutuke  Sprackfor- 
sckung,  vii.  p.  77). 

*  Upper  Saxon  and  Thuringian  are  sometimes  taken  as  a  separate 
group. 

'  Cf.  W.  Braune.  "  Zur  Kenntnis  des  Frinkischen  "  {Beitrdge,  i. 
pp.  1-56);  O.  Bohme.  Zur  Kenntnis  des  Oberfrankiscken  tm  ij.  14- 
und  iS'  Jakrk.  (Dissertation)  (Leipzig.  1893).  where  a  good  account 
of  the  differences  between  the  Rhenish  Franconian  and  South 
Franconian  dialects  will  be  found. 
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Franconianand  (&)  Rhenish  Fnnconian.  The  former  of  thew.*  which 
with  its  <2ai.  wot,  alUt,  &c.  (cf.  above)  and  its  retention  of  the  voiced 
spirant  6  (written  v)  represents  a  kind  of  transition  dialect  to  Low 
German,  is  itself  divided  into  (a)  Ripuarian  or  Low  Rhenish  with 
Cologne  and  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle;  as  centres,  and  09)  Moselle 
Franconian'  with  Trier  (Treves)  as  principal  town.  The  latter  is 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Middle  High  German  period 
it  shifts  Germanic  -rp-  and  -rd-,  which  are  retained  in  (a),  to -^- and 
•rt-  (cf.  vftrfen,  hirlin  with  wer^en,  hirdin).*  The  Rhenish  Franconian 
dialect  b  spoken  in  the  Rhenish  palatinate,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Baden  (Heidelberg),  Hesse*  and  Nassau,  and  in  the  Orman- 
speaking  part  of  Lorraine.  A  line  drawn  from  Falkenber^  at  the 
French  frontier  to  Siegen  on  the  Lahn,  touching  the  Rhine  near 
Boppard,  roughly  indicates  the  division  between  Middle  and  Rhenish 
Franconian. 

3.  The  Upper  German  Croup. — The  Upper  German  dialects, 
which  playecf  the  most  important  part  in  the  literature  of  the  early 
periods,  may  be  divided  into  (a)  a  Bavarian-Austrian  group  and  (6) 
a  High  Francontan-Alomannic  group.  Of  all  the  German  dialects 
the  Bavarian-Austrian  has  earned  the  soundahifting  to  its  furthest 
extreme;  here  only  do  we  find  the  labial  voiced  stop  6  written  ^ 
in  the  middle  of  a  word,  viz.  old  Bavarian  kdpatnis,  old  Alemannic 
kdbamis  ("  we  gave  ");  here  too.  in  the  I2th  century,  we  find  the 
first  traces  of  that  broadening  of  I,  u.  iu  (U)  to  ei,  au,  eu,  a  change 
which,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  still  foreign  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  Alemannic  dialects.  Only  in  Bavarian  do  we  still  find  the  old 
pronominal  dual  forms  es  and  enk  (for  ikr  and  eiuk).  Finally, 
fiiavarian  forms  diminutives  in  -el  and  -erl  (Model,  Mdderl).  while 
the  Franconian-Alemannic  forms  are  4a  and  4e  {Mddie).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pronunciation  of  -s  as  -seh,  especially  -st  as  -scht 
(cf.  Lasi,  Haspd,  pronounced  Lasckt,  Hasckpei),  may  be  mentioned 
as  characteristic  of  the  Alemannic,  just  as  the  fortis  pronuncia- 
tion of  initial  f  is  characteristic  of  High  Franconian.  while 
the  other  Franconian  and  Upper  German  dialects  employ  the 
lenis. 

The  Alemannic  dialect  which,  roughly  speaking,  is  separated 
from  Bavarian  by  the  Lech  and  borders  on  Italian  territory  in  the 
south  and  on  French  in  the  west,  is  subdivided  into:  (a)  Swabian, 
the  dialect  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirttembcrg  and  the  north-western 
part  of  Tirol  (cf.  H.  Fischer,  Ceograpkie  der  sckwabiscken  Mundart, 
1895);  (6)  Hieh  Alemannic  (Swiss),  including  the  German  dialects 
of  Switzcrlana,  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Black  Forest  (the  Basel- 
Breisgau  dialect),  and  that  01  Vorartberg;  (c)  Low  Alemannic. 
comprising  the  dialects  of  Alsace  and  part  of  Baden  (to  the  north 
of  the  Fcldberg  and  south  of  Rastatt),  also,  at  the  present  day,  the 
town  of  Basel.  Only  Swabian  has  taken  part  in  the  change  of  i  to 
ei,  &c..  mentioned  above,  while  initial  Germanic  k  has  been  shifted 
to  ck  (x)  only  in  High  Alemannic  (cf.  ckalt,  ckind,  ckom,  for  katt, 
kind,  kom).  The  pronunciation  of  tl  as  ^  tl  {Hus  for  Haus)  is 
peculiar  to  Alsatian. 

The  High  Franconian  dialects,  that  is  to  say.  east  and  south  (or 
south-Rhenish)  Franconian,  which  are  separated  broadly  speaking 
by  the  river  Neckar,  comprise  the  language  spoken  in  a  part  of 
Baden,  the  dialects  of  the  Main  valley  from  Wurzburg  upwards  to 
Bamberg,  the  dialect  of  Nuremberg  and  probably  of  the  Vogtland 
(Plauen)  and  Egerland.  During  the  older  historical  period  the 
principal  difference  between  East  and  South  Franconian  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  initial  Germanic  d  was  retained  in  the  latter  dialect, 
while  East  Franconian  shifted  it  to  t.  Both,  like  Bavarian  and 
Alemannic,  shift  initial  German  p  to  the  affricate  pf. 

Finally,  the  Bavarian-Austrian  dialect  is  spoken  throughout  the 

f[rcater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  {i.e.  east  of  the  Lech  and  a 
ine  drawn  from  the  point  where  the  Lech  joins  the  Danube  to  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Elster  and  Muldc,  this  being  the  East  Franconian 
border-line),  in  Austria,  western  Bohemia,  and  in  the  German 
linguistic  "  islands  "  embedded  in  Hungary,  in  Gottschee  and  the 
Scitc  and  Tredici  Communi  (cf.  above).' 

'  Cf.  C.  Ndrrenbcrg.  "  Lautverschiebunssstufe  des  Mittelfrftn- 
kischen  "  {Beitrdge,  ix.  371  ff.) :  R.  Heinzel,  Ceschickte  der  niederjrdn- 
kischen  Ceschdflsiprache  (Padcrborn.  1874). 

*  This  is  also  the  dialect  of  the  so-called  SiebenbQrger  Sachsen. 
>Cf.    E.    Sievers.    Oxforder    Benediklinerregel     (Halle.      1887). 

p.  xvi.;  J.  Meier,  Joiande  (1887),  pp.  vii.  ff.,  O.  Bdhmc.  Lc. 
p.  60. 

*  Lower  Hesse  (the  northern  and  eastern  parts)  goes,  however, 
in  many  respects  its  own  way. 

'On  the  High  German  dialects  cf.  K.  Weinhold.  Aiemanniscke 
Crammalik  (Berlin,  1863):  F.  Kauffmann.  Ceschickte  der  schod- 
biscken  Mundart  {StnsshuT^,  1870);  E.  Haendckc.  Die  mundartltcken 
Elemente  in  den  elsdssischen  Urkunden  (Sirassburg,  1894):  K. 
Weinhold,  Bairische  Crammatik  (1867);  J.  A.  SchmclTcr,  Die  Mund- 
arien  Baierns  (.Munich,  1821);  J.  N.  Schw&bl,  Die  altbairischen 
Mundarten  (Miinchcn.  1903);  O.  Brenner,  Mundarten  und  Sckrifl- 
spracke  in  Bayeru  (Bamberg,  1890);  J.  Schatz,  Die  Mundart  von 
Imst  (Strassburg.  1897):  J.  w.  NagI,  Der  Vocalismus  der  bairisch- 
itterreickiscken  Mundarten  (1890-1891);  W.  Gradl.  Die  Mundarten 
Westbdkmens  (Munich,  1896) ;  P.  Lcssiak, "  Die  Mundart  von  Pernegg 
in  K&mten  "  (Paul  and  Braune.  Beitrdge,  vol.  xxviii.). 


Tbb  Old  High  Gbmcan  Pbuoo 
The  huiffuage  spoken  during  the  Old  High  German  period.  th4t 
is  to  sav,  down  to  about  the  year  1050,  is  remarkable  for  the  fulness 
and  richness  of  its  vowel-soumis  in  word-stemsaswdlasin  inflections. 
Cf.  etilemii,  Elend;  lutinari,  Ligner;  karkari,  Kerker;  memniskono 
slaktOf  MenukengesdUecktf  kersono,  Hertem  (gen.  pL);  furisto. 
vordfrtte\  kariosl,  (am)  kSrtesUn;  nAtnuKg,  neeiw;  MuAemes,  (wi>) 
neken;  salbota,  (er)  salbU;  gaworaAlot,  Qu)  wirklest,  &c  Of  the 
consonantal  changes  which  took  place  aunng  this  period  that  of 
the  spirant  tk  (preserved  only  in  English)  to  d  (wertham,  werdam: 
Ikeob,  deob)  deserves  mention.  It  spread  from  Upper  Germany, 
where  it  b  noticeable  as  early  as  the  8th  century  to  Mkldle  and 
finally,  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  to  Low  Germany.  Further, 
the  initial  h  in  kl,  kn,  kr,  km  (cf.  kwer,  ver;  hreim  rem;  Uakkaa, 
tacken)  and  w  in  «v  (wecceo,  Recke)  disappeared,  this  change  also 
starting  in  Upper  Germany  and  spreading  slowly  north.  The  most 
important  vowel<hange  is  the  so-called  mutation  (UmUtmi).*  that 
is  to  say,  the  qualitative  change  of  a  vowd  (except  «*)  in  a  stem- 
syllable,  owing  to  the  influence  of  an  s'  or  j  in  the  following  syllable. 
This  process  commenced  in  the  north  wlwre  it  seems  to  nave  been 
already  fully  developed  in  Low  German  as  eariy  as  the  8th  century. 
It  is  to  be  found,  it  may  be  noted,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  early  as  the 
6th  century.  It  gradually  worked  its  way  southwards  to  Middle 
and  Upper  Germany  where,  however,  certain  consonants  seem  to 
have  protected  the  stem  syllable  from  the  influence  of  s  in  a  foUowtiw 
syllable.  Cf.,  for  instance.  Modem  High  German  drncken  and 
dnicken;  f/avAen,  kaufen,  Haupl,  words  which  in  Middle  German 
dialects  show  mutation.  Ortnographically,  however,  this  process 
is,  during  the  first  period,  only  to  be  seen  in  the  change  of  d  to  «; 
from  the  loth  century  onwards  there  are,  it  is  true,  some  tracrs 
of  other  changes,  and  vowels  like  df,  J,  ou  must  have  already  been 
affected,  otherwise  we  could  not  account  for  the  mutation  of  these 
vowels  at  a  period  when  the  cause  of  it,  the  1  or  J.  no  longer  existed.  A 
no  less  important  change,  for  it  helped  to  differentiate  nigh  from  Low 
German,  was  that  of  Germanic  Ci  (a  dosed  i-sound)  and  6  diph- 


thongs in  Old  High  German,  while  they  were  retained  in  Old  Low 
German.  Cf.  O.H.G.  kir,  kear,  kiar,  O.L.G.  kir;  O.H.G./iuw, O.L.G. 
fdt.  The  final  result  was  that  in  the  10th  century  ie  (older  forms,  m. 


ea)  and  uo  (older  tia,  oa  in  Alemannic,  ua  in  South  Franconian)  had 
asserted  themselves  throughout  all  the  High  C>crman  dialects.  Again 
while  in  Old  High  German  the  older  dii^thongs  at  and  am  were  pre- 
served as  ei  and  ou,  unless  they  happened  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a  word 
or  were  followed  by  certain  consonants  (A,  w,  r  in  the  one  case,  and 
h,  r,  I,  n,  ik,  d,  t,  M,  s  in  the  other;  cf.  tik  from  nkan,  tdh  from  tiokan. 
9ert6s,Scc.).  the  Old  LowGerman  shows  throughout  the  mon<^thoogs 
I  (in  Middle  Low  German  a  dosed  sound)  and  d  (cf.  O.L.G.  stht. 
dga).  These  monophthongs  are  also  to  be  heard  in  Rhenish  Fran- 
conian. the  greater  part  <h  East  Franconian  and  the  Upper  Saxon 
and  Silcsian  dialects  of  modem  times  (cf.  Si^i  Sletn  or  Slan; 
laufen:  lofen  or  lopen). 

Of  the  dialects  enumerated  above.  Bavarian  and  Alemannic. 
High  and  Rhenish  Franconian  as  well  as  Old  Saxon  are  more  or 
less  represented  in  the  literature  of  the  first  period.  But  this  litera- 
ture, the  chief  monuments  of  which  are  Otfrid's  Beangetienbutk 
(in  South  Franconian).  the  Old  Saxon  Hdiand  (a  life  of  Christ  in 
alliterative  verse),  the  translation  of  Tatian's  Cospd  Harmony 
(Elast  Franconian)  and  that  of  a  theological  tract  by  Bishop  Isidore 
of  Seville  and  of  parts  of  the  Bible  (Rhenish  Franomiaa),  is  almost 
exclusively  theological  and  didactic  in  character.  One  isconscqucntly 
inclined  to  attach  more  value  to  the  scanty  remains  of  the  llUdt- 
brandilied  and  some  interesting  and  ancient  charms.  The  didactic 
spirit  again  pervades  the  translations  and  commentaries  of  Notkcr 
of  St  Gall  in  the  early  part  of  the  nth  century,  as  wdl  as  a  para- 

fthrase  of  the  Son^  of  Songs  by  an  abbot  Williram  of  Ebersberc  a 
it  tie  later.  Latin,  however,  reigned  supreme  throughout  this 
period,  it  being  the  language  of  the  charters,  the  lawbooks  (there  is 
nothing  in  Germany  to  compare  with  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons), 
of  science,  medidne,  and  even  poetry.  It  is  thus  needless  to  say  that 
there  was  no  recognized  literary  lai^uage  (Sckriftspracke)  during 
this  period,  nor  even  any  attempt  to  form  one;  at  most,  we  misht 
speaie  of  schools  in  the  large  monasteries,  such  as  Reichenau.  St 
Gall,  Fulda.  which  contributed  to  the  spread  and  acceptance  of 
certain  orthographical  rules. 

Tbb  Middle  Hich  German  Period 

The  fdlowing  are  the  chief  changes  in  sounds  and  forms  whkh 
mark  the  development  of  the  language  in  the  Middle  High  German 
period.  The  orthography  of  the  MSS.  reveals  a  much  more  extensive 
employment  of  mutation  (UmlatU)  than  was  the  case  in  the  first 
period ;  we  find,  for  instance,  as  the  mutation  of  0.  6,  of  9,  c.  of  u,  i» 
(u),  of  uo.  He,  of  ou,  6ut  and  eu  (cf.  k^er,  bcese^  kiuser,  fOete;  boumf). 
although  many  scribes,  and  more  especially  those  of  Middle  and 
Low  German  districts,  have  no  special  signs  for  the  mutation  of 
A,  d,  and  o.   Of  special  interest  is  the  so-called  "  later  (or  weaker) 

'  Cf .,  for  a  hypothesis  of  two  Umlautsperioien  during  the  Old  High 
German  time,  F.  Kauffmann,  CesckkkU  der  stktodbucktx  Jdtndari 
(Strassburg,  1890).  Sw  152. 
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importance  lor  me  lormaiion  01  cne  Moaen 
guaKV.  This  is  the  lengthening  of  originall] 
syllables.^  for  example,  in  Modern  High  Ger 
(Middle  High  German  Mfei.  wiges,  iSbe),    Ii 


mutation  "  (J^ngtrer  odtr  tckwdcherer  Vndamti  of  A  to  a  very  open  c 
•ound.  which  is  often  written  d.  Cf.  mdAte  (O.H.G.  makti),  mAmidt 
(O.H.G.  maMdi).  The  earlier  mutation  of  this  sound  produced  an 
e{i).  a  closed  sound  (t.«.  nearer  1).  Cf.  c#«<e  (O.H  G.  ftjfi). 

The  various  Old  High  German  vowels  in  unstrekieasyllables  were 
either  weakened  to  an  indifferent  e  sound  (xrftm.  O.H.G.  fcteii: 
bote,  O.H.G.  bote,  sige,  O.H.G.  sipt)  or  disappeared  altogether. 
The  latter  phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  after  /and  r.  and  partly 
after  n  ana  m  (cf.  arit),  O.H.G.  aro;  aal,  O.H.G.  aala;  mtmdem, 
O.H.G.  tfuntarim,  &c.):  but  it  by  no  means  took  place  everywhere 
in  the  same  degree  and  at  the  same  time.  It  has  been  already 
noted  that  the  Alemannic  dialect  (as  well  as  the  archaic  poets  of 
the  (German  national  epic)  retained  at  least  the  long  unstressed  vowels 
until  as  late  as  the  14th  century  {gemarUrdt,  gekriuteiit,  &c.),  and 
Low  and  Middle  German  preserved  the  weakened  e  sound  in  many 
cases  where  Upper  German  dropped  it.  In  this  period  the  beginnings 
are  also  to  be  seen  inLow  and  Middle  German  (Heinrich  von  Veideke 
shows  the  first  traces  of  it)  of  a  process  which  became  of  great 
importance  for  the  formation  of  the  Modem  German  literary  lan> 
^t^.    -^  .L_  • •_-_? #    -'-'nally  short  vowels  in  open 

German  Tdgn,  Wiges,  Mte 
.In  Austria,  on  the  other 
hand,  theieliegan  as  far  Sack  as  the  first  half  of  the  lath  century 
another  movement  of  equal  importance  for  Modem  High  German, 
namely,  the  conversion  of  the  long  vowels,  f,  H,  5.  into  ei  (ou),  au, 
eu  (du).*  it  is.  therefore,  in  MSS.  written  in  the  south<east  that  we 
find  forms  like  set/,  tauter  (tittr),  heute,  &c.,  for  tht  first  time.  With 
the  exception  of  Low  German  and  Alemannic — Swablan.  however, 
follows  m  thb  respect  the  majority^ — all  the  German  dialects  par- 
ticipated in  this  change  between  the  14th  and  l6th  centuries, 
although  not  all  to  the  same  degree.  The  change  was  perhaps 
assisted  by  the  influence  of  the  literary  language  which  had  recognised 
the  new  sounds.  In  En||land  the  same  process  has  led  to  the 
modern  pronunciation  of  Itmt,  keust,  &c.,  and  in  Holland  to  that  of 
ttjd,  kuis,  &c.  F.  Wrcde  {Zeitxkrift  fir  demtuhes  AUtrtmm  xxxix. 
357  (I.)  has  suggested  that  the  explanation  of  the  change  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  apocope  and  syncope  of  the  final  «,  and  tne  greater 
stress  which  was  in  consequence  put  on  the  stem-iyllable.  The 
tendency  to  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  the  narrowing 
<4  diphtnongs  to  monophthongs,  is  to  be  noticed  in  Middle  German 
dialects,  i.c.  in  dialects  which  resisted  the  apocope  of  the  final  e. 
where  w.  m«.  iU  become  I.  tl,  H;  thus  we  have  for  Brief,  brif,  for 
ku&n,  kin.  for  breeder,  brider,  and  thb  too  was  taken  over  into  the 
Modern  High  German  literary  language.' 

No  consonantal  change  was  so  widespread  during  this  period  as 
that  of  initial  s  to  sck  before  /,  n,  m,  w,  p  and  I.  Cf.  stmgen,  uklingen ; 
swer  (e)  n,  ukmiren,  &c.  The  forms  ukl-  and  ukp-  are  often  to  be 
met  with  in  Alemannic  MSS.,  but  they  were  discarded  again,  al- 
though  modem  German  recognizes  the  pronunciation  scM^,  uki.* 
With  regard  to  changes  affecting  rhe  inflections  of  verbs  ana  nouns, 
it  must  suffice  here  to  point  out  that  the  weakening  or  disappearance 
of  vowels  in  unstressed  syllables  necessarily  affected  the  characteristic 
endings  of  the  older  language:  groups  of  verbs  and  substantives 
which  in  Old  High  German  were  distinct  now  become  confused. 
This  is  best  seen  in  the  case  of  the  weak  verbs,  where  the  three 
(Ad  High  German  classes  (cf .  neriem,  salbdm,  dagin)  were  fused  into 
one.  Similarly  in  the  declensions  we  find  an  increasing  tendency  of 
certain  forms  to  influence  substantives  belonging  to  other  classes; 
there  is,  for  instance,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  neuter  nouns 
taking  -er  (-«r)  in  the  plural,  and  of  those  which  show  mutation  in 
the  plural  00  the  model  of  the  •-  stems  (O.H.G.  cox/,  pL  gtsli;  cf. 
forms  like  ban,  benne;  kats,  kehei  wald,»dde).  Of  changes  in 
syntax  the  gradual  decav  in  tlw  use  of  the  genitive  case  dependent 
on  a  noun  or  governed  by  a  verb  (cf.  constructions  like  eine  brunne 
rates  goldes,  or  des  lodes  wAnuken)  towards  the  end  of  the  period, 
and  also  the  disappearance  of  the  Old  High  Geman  sequence  of 
tenses  ought  at  least  to  be  mentioned. 

In  the  Middle  High  German  period,  the  first  classical  period  of 
German  poetry,  the  German  language  made  great  advances  as  a 
vehicle  of  literary  expression:  its  power  of  expression  was  increased 
and  it  acquired  a  beauty  of  style  hitherto  unknown.  This  was  the 
period  of  the  Minnesang  and  the  great  popular  and  court  epkrs,  of 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  Hartmann  von  Aue,  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach  and  Gottfried  von  Strassbuig;  it  was  a  period  when 
literature  enjoyed  the  fostering  care  of  the  courts  and  the  nobility. 
At  the  same  time  German  prose  celebrated  its  first  triumphs  in  the 
sermons  of  Berthold  von  Regensburg.  and  in  the  mystic  writings 
and  sermons  of  Meister  Eckhart,  Tauier  and  others.  History  (Eifce 
von  Repkow's  Writckronik)  and  \k'*i{Saeksenspie^,Sckwabens^^ 
no  kMigcr  despised  the  vernacular,  and  from  about  the  middle  01 
the  ijtn  centurv  German  becomes,  in  an  ever-tncreashig  percentage, 
the  language  of  deeds  and  charters. 


^ 


1  Cf.  W.  Wilmanns.  Deutuke  CrammaHk,  i.  (and  edition)  pp. 

Wilmanns.  l.e.   pp.  373>28o.    It   might  be  mentioned  that, 
in  Modern  High  German.these  new  diphthongs  are  neither  in  spelling 
nor  in  educated  pronunciation  distinguished  from  the  older  ones. 
*  Cf.  Wilmanns,  pp.  280-284.  *  Ibid,  pp.  ia9-i32. 


It  has  been  a  much  debated  qucerion  how  far  Germany  iq  Middle 
High  German  times  possessed  or  aspired  to  possess  a  Sckriftstracke 
or  literary  language.*  About  the  year  laoo  there  was  undoubtedly 
a  marked  tendency  towards  a  unification  of  the  literary  language 
on  the  part  of  the  more  careful  poets  like  Walther  von  derVogelweim. 
Hartmann  von  Aue  and  Gottfried  von  Strassburg;  they  avoid, 
more  partkulariy  in  their  rhymes,  dialectic  peculiarities,  such  as  the 
Bavarian  dual  forms  et  and  enk,  or  the  long  vowels  in  unstressed 
syllables,  retained  in  Alemannic.  and  they  do  not  make  use  of 
archaic  words  or  forms.  We  have  thus  a  right  to  sneak,  if  not  of  a 
Middle  High  German  literanf  language  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  at  least  of  a  Middle  High  Geniaan  Dickterspraeke  or  poetic 
language,  on  an  Alemannic-Franconian  basis.  Whether,  or  in  how 
far,  this  may  have  affected  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  nobility  or 
courts,  is  a  nutter  of  conjecture;  but  it  liad  an  undeniable  influence 
on  Middle  and  Low  German  poets,  who  endeavoured  at  least  to  use 
High  German  forms  in  thdr  rhymes.  Attempts  were  also  made  in 
Low  German  districts,  though  at  a  later  stage  of  this  period,  to  unify 
the  dialects  and  raise  them  to  the  level  of  an  accepted  literary  Ian- 

tuage.  It  will  be  shown  later  why  these  attempts  were  unsuccessful. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  efforts  of  the  High  German  poets  to 
form  a  uniform  language  were  also  shortlived ;  by  the  end  of  the  13th 
century  the  Dieklerspraeke  had  disappeared,  aixl  the  dialects  again 
reigned  supreme. 

Modern  High  German 

Although  the  Middle  High  German  period  had  thus  not  succeeded 
in  effecting  any  permanent  advance  in  the  direction  of  a  uniform 
'  literary  language,  the  desire  for  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  was 
never  again  entirely  lost.  At  the  close  of  the  13th  century  literature 
had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  nobility  to  those  of  the  middle 
classes  of  the  towns;  the  number  of  writen  who  used  the  G«rman 


tongue  rapidly  increased;  later  the  invention  of  printing,  the  in< 
creased  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  above  all  the  refigious  movement 
of  the  Reformation,  contributed  to  awakening  the  desire  of  being 
understood  by  those  who  stood  outside  the  dialectic  community  <m 
the  individual.  A  single  authoritative  form  of  writing  and  qxfling 
was  felt  on  all  sides  to  be  particulariy  necessary.  This  was  found  in 
the  language  used  officially  by  the  various  chanceries  (JCanateien). 
and  more  especially  the  imperial  chancery.  Since  the  days  of 
Charles  IV.  (1347-1378)  the  latter  had  striven  after  a  certain  uniform 
language  in  the  documents  it  issued,  and  by  the  time  of  Maximilian  I. 
(i493-iS<9)  *U  its  official  documents  were  characterised  by  pretty 
much  the  same  phonology,  forms  and  vocabulary,  in  whatever  part 
of  Germany  they  originated.  And  under  Maximilian's  successor, 
Charies  V.,  the  conditions  remained  pretty  much  the  same.  The 
fact  that  the  seat  of  the  imperial  chancenr  had  for  a  long  time  been 
in  Prague,  led  to  a  mingling  of  Upper  and  M  iddle  German  soumls  and 
inflections;  but  when  the  crowa  came  with  Frederick  III.  (1440- 
■.493)  to  the  Habsbunrs.  the  Upper  German  elements  were  con- 
sid«ably  increased.  Ine  chanc«ry  of  the  Saxon  electorate,  whose 
territory  was  exclusively  Middle  German,  had  to  some  extent, 
under  the  influence  of  the  imperial  chancery,  allowed  U[>per  German 
characteristics  to  influence  its  official  language.  This  is  cleariy 
marked  in  the  second  half  of  the  isth  century,  and  about  the  vear 
1500  there  was  no  essential  difference  between  the  languages  01  the 
two  chanceries.  Thuringia,  Silesia  and  Brandenburg  soon  followed 
suit,  and  even  Low  German  could  not  ultimately  resist  the  accepted 
High  Gernun  notation  (d,  b,  A,  Uj  A,  ie,  Ac).  We  have  here  very 
favourable  conditions  for  the  creation  of  a  uniform  literary  language, 
and.  as  has  already  been  said,  the  tendency  to  follow  these  authorities 
is  cleaHy  marked. 

In  t^  midst  of  this  devdopment  arose  the  imposing  figure  of 
Luther,  who,  although  by  no  means  the  originator  of  a  common  High 
German  speech,  helped  very  materially  to  establish  it.  He  deliber- 
ately  chose  (cf.  the  often  quoted  passage  in  his  Tisckreden,  ch.  60) 
the  language  of  the  Saxon  chancery  as  the  vehicle  of  his  Bible 
translation  and  subsequently  of  his  own  writings.  The  differences 
between  LutherV usage  and  that  of  the  chancery,  in  phonology  and 
inflection,  are  small;  still  he  shows,  in  his  writings  subsequent  to 
1524,  a  somewhat  more  pronounced  tendency  towards  Middle 
CenoMn.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  he,  like  the  chancery,  retained 
the  old  vowel-change  in  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  preterite  of  the 
strong  verba  (iM.  sieig,  sHgen:  slarb,  simrben),  although  before 
LuthCT's  time  the  uniformity  of  the  modem  preterite  had  already 
begun  to  show  4tsdf  here  and  there.  The  adoption  of  the  language 

*  Cf.  K.  Lachmann.  Kleimete  Sekriften,  i.  p.  161  ff.;  MOlteaholf 


and  Scherer's  Denkmdler  ^rd  ed.),  L  is.  xxvii.;  H.  Paul,  Cab  es  eine 

ille.  1873);  0.  Behaghel,  Znr  Frqge  mack 
einer  mkd,'   ^ckriftspraeke  (Baad,  1886)  (O.  Paul  and  Braune's 


mkd.  Sckr^praeket  (Hal 


Beitrdv,  xiiL  pi  464^  ff.):  A.  Sodn,  Sekriftspraeke  und  DiaUkle 
(Heilbronn.  i888)Th.  Fischer.  Znr  Cesckiekte  des  MiUelkock- 
detasckem  (tobingen,  1889);  O.  Behaghel,  Sekriftspraeke  und  iiund- 
art  (Giessen,  1896) ;  K.  Zwierxina,  Beobaeklnng^  sum  Rrimgebrauek 
Hartmanns  und  Wolframs  (Halle,  1808):  S.  Singer.  Die  mkd.  Sckrtfl- 
spracke  (1900);  C.  Kraus.  Hetmrick  wm  VJdeke  und  die  mkd. 
Dickterspracke  (Halle,  1899);  G.  Roethe,  Die  Reimoerreden  des 
SaeksenspieteU  (BerUn,  1899)  S  H.  TQmpel.  Niederdeniscke  Sindiem 
(1898). 
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of  the  chancery  save  rise  to  the  mind  character  of  sounds  and 
forms  which  is  still  a  feature  of  the  literary  language  of  Gennanv. 
Thus  the  use  of  the  monophthongs  I,  ji,  and  4,  instead  of  the  old 
diphthongs  ie,  uo  and  m«,  comes  from  Middle  Germany;  the  forms 
of  the  words  and  the  gender  of  the  nouns  follow  Middle  rather  than 
Upper  German  usage,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consonantal 
system  (fi  to  p/;  a  to  t)  betrays  in  its  main  features  its  Upper 
derraan  (Bavanan-Austnan)  origin. 

The  language  of  Luther  no  doubt  shows  greater  originatit^r  in  its 
style  and  vocabulary  (cf.  its  influence  on  Goethe  and  the  writers  of 
the  Sturm  uiui  Drang),  for  in  this  respect  thcchanceiy  could  obviously 
afford  him  but  scanty  help.  His  vocabulary  is  drawn  to  a  great 
extent  from  his  own  native  Middle  German  dialect,  and  the  fact 
that,  since  the  14th  century,  Middle  German  literature  ^cf.  for  in- 
sunce,  the  writiugs  of  the  German  mystics,  at  the  time  of  and 
subsequent  to  Eckhart)  had  exercised  a  strong  influence  over  Upper 
Germany,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Luther  is,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  not  the  father  of  the  modem  German  literary  language, 
but  he  forms  the  most  important  link  in  a  chain  of  development 
which  began  long  before  him,  and  did  not  reach  its  final  stage  until 
long  after  him.  To  infer  that  Luther's  language  made  any  rapid 
conquest  of  Germany  would  not  be  correct.  It  was,  of  course, 
immediately  acceptable  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Middle  German 
district  (Thuringia  and  Silesia),  and  it  dia  not  find  any  great  difficulty 
in  penetrating  into  Low  Germany,  at  least  into  the  towns  and  districts 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  Saale  and  Elbe  (MagdebuiY,  Hamburg). 
One  may  say  that  about  the  middle  of  the  loth  century  Luther  s 
High  German  was  the  language  of  the  chanceries,  about  1600  the 
language  of  the  pulpit  (the  last  Bible  in  Low  German  was  printed  at 
Goslar  in  1631)  and  the  printing  presses.  Thus  the  aspirations  of 
Low  Germany  to  have  a  Itteraiy  language  of  its  own  were  at  an  early 
stage  crushed.  Protestant  Switaerland,  on  the  other  hand,  resisted 
the  "  uncommon  new  German  "  until  well  into  the  ijth  century. 
It  was  also  natural  that  the  Catholic  Lower  Rhine  (Cologne)  and 
Catholic  South  Germany  held  out  against  it,fortoadopt  the  language 
of  the  reformer  would  have  seemed  tantamount  to  offering  a  helping 
hand  to  Protestant  ideas.  At  the  same  time,  geographical  and 
political  conditions,  as  well  as  the  pronounced  character  01  the  Upper 
German  dialects,  formed  an  important  obstacle  to  a  speedy  unifica- 
tion. South  German  grammarians  of  the  l6th  centurv,  such  as 
Laurentius  Albertus,  raise  a  warning  voice  against  those  who, 
although  far  distant  from  the  proper  use  of  words  and  the  true 

Cronunciation,  venture  to  teach  nos  puriorts  GermanoSt  namely,  the 
fpper  Germans. 

In  1593  J.  Helber,  a  Swiss  schoolmaster  and  notary,  spoke  of  three 
separate  dialects  as  being  in  use  by  the  printing  presses**  (i) 
'MituUeuUch  (the  language  of  the  printers  in  Letpsig.  Erfurt,  Nurem- 
berg, WQraburg,  Frankfort,  Mainz,  Spires,  Strassburg  and  Cologne; 
at  the  last  mentioned  place  in  the  event  of  their  attempting  to 
print  Ober-Teutsck);  (3)  Donanisch  (the  printera'  language  in  Suuth 
Gennany,  but  limited  to  Bavaria  and  Swabia  proper — here  more 
particularly  the  Augsbuiv  idiom,  which  was  considered  to  be  par- 
ticularly gurlich) ;  *  (3)  Hdchst  Reinisck,  which  corresponds  to  Swiss 
Gmnan.  Thus  in  the  i6th  century  Germany  was  suit  far  from  real 
unity  in  its  language;  but  to  judge  from  the  number  and  the 
get^raphical  position  of  the  towns  which  printed  in  MitteUeutseh 
It  is  pretty  clear  which  idiom  would  ultimately  predominate.  During 
the  17th  century  men  like  M.  Opita  ^Buck  von  der  deutscken  Poeterey) 
and  J.  G.  Schottelius  {Teutsche  Sprackkunst,  1641.  and  Von  der 
leutscMen  Sprackkunst,  1663),  together  with  linguistic  societies 
like  the  FrucktMngende  CeuUsckaft  and  the  Nuremberg  Pegniitorden, 
did  a  great  deal  to  purify  the  German  language  from  foreign  (especi- 
ally French)  elements;  they  insisted  on  the  claims  of  the  vernacular 
to  a  place  beside  and  even  above  Latin  (in  1687  Christian  Thomasius 
held  for  the  firat  time  lectures  in  the  German  language  at  the  uni- 
versity <A  Leipxig),  and  they  established  a  firm  grammatical  basis 
for  Luther's  common  language,  which  especially  in  the  hymnals 
had  become  modernized  and  more  uniform.  About  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  the  disparity  between  the  vowels  of  the  singular 
and  plural  of  the  preterite  of  the  strong  verbs  practically  ceases; 
under  East  Middle  German  influence  the  final  e  is  restored  to  words 
like  Knabe,  Jude,  PJaffe,  which  in  South  German  had  been  Knab,  &c ; 
the  mixed  declension  (£Are,  Ekren\  Scktntn,  Sckmenen)  was 
established,  and  the  plural  in  "tr  was  extended  to  some  masculine 
nouns  (Wold,  Wdlder);'  the  use  of  the  mutated  sound  has  now 

*  For  literature  bearing  on  the  complicated  c|uestion  of  the 
Druckersprachen,  readera  are  referred  to  the  article  "  Neuhoch* 
deutsche  Schriftsprache."  by  W.  Scheel,  in  Bethge's  Eriebnisst .  ,  . 
der  germanistiscken  Wusensckaft  (1902),  pp.  47.  50  f.  Cf.  also  K.  von 
Bahder,  Crundlagen  des  nkd.  Lautsystenu  (1890).  pp.  i^  ff. 

'  A  German  Priamd  mentions  as  an  essential  quauty  m  a  beautiful 
woman:  "  die  red  dort  her  von  Swaben." 

*  Cf.  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  noun  declension,  K.  Boiunga, 
Die  Eniwickelung  der  mkd.  Substaninflexion  (Leipzig,  1890);  and, 
more  particularly  for  the  masculine  and  neuter  nouns,  two  articles 
by  H.  Molz,  "  Die  Substantivflexion  seit  mhd.  Zeit."  in  Paul  and 
Braune's  BeUrdge,  xxvii.  p.  200  ff.  and  xxxi.  277  ff.  For  the  changes 
in  the  gender  of  nouns,  A.  Polzin,  GucUedUswondei  der  Subs/iuUiva 
im  Deutscken  (Hildesheima  1903).. 


become  the  rule  as  a  plural  sign  (Vlter.  Biume).  How  difficult, 
even  in  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century,  it  was  for  a  Swiss  to  write 
the  literary  language  whkh  Luther  had  established  is  to  be  area 
from  the  often  quoted  words  of  Haller  (1708-1777) :  *'  I  an  a  Swiis. 
the  German  language  is  strange  to  me,  and  its  choice  of  words  was 
almost  unknown  to  me."  The  Catholic  south  dung  firmly  to  its  own 
literary  language,  based  on  the  idiom  of  the  imperial  chaacrry. 
which  was  still  an  influential  force  in  the  17th  century  or  on  local 
dialects.  This  is  apparent  in  the  writings  of  Abraham  a  Sanaa 
Clara,^  who  died  in  1709.  or  in  the  attacks  of  the  Benedictine  monk. 
Augustin  DomblQth,  on  the  Meissner  Sckriftspraeke  in  1755. 

In  the  1 8th  century,  to  which  these  names  have  introduced  u«. 
the  grammatical  writings  of  I.  C.  Gottsched  (Deutseke  SprackkunJ. 
1748)  and  J.  C.  Adelung  (Crammatisek-kritiukes  Wdrterbnek  der 
kockdeutuken  Mundirt.  1 774-1 786)  exercised  a  decisive  and  far- 
reaching  influence.  Gottsched  took  as  his  basis  the  spoken  language 
( UmgaHgss/>racke)o(  the  educated  classes  of  Upper  Saxony  (Meisscfl), 
which  at  this  time  approximated  as  neariy  as  possible  to  the  literary 
language.  Hb  Grammar  did  enormous  services  to  the  cause  of 
unification,  ultimately  winning  over  the  resisting  south;  but  be 
carried  his  purism  to  pedantic  lengths,  he  would  tMerate  no  archaic 
or  dialectical  words,  no  unusual  forms  or  constructions,  and  o»- 
sequently  made  the  language  unsuited  for  poetry.  Meanwhile  an 
interest  in  Old  Gernun  literature  was  being  awakened  by  Bodmer; 
Herder  set  fonh  better  ideas  on  the  nature  of  language,  and  insisted 
on  the  value  of  native  idioms;  and  the  Sturm  und  Drang  led  by 
Ckiethe  encouraged  all  individualistic  tendencies.  All  this  gave  rise 
to  a  movement  counter  to  Gottschcd's  absolutiam,  which  resulted 
in  the  revival  of  many  obsolete  German  words  and  forma,  these  being 
drawn  partly  from  Luther's  Bible  translation  (cf.  V.  Hehn, "  Goethe 
und  die  Sprache  der  Bibel,"  in  the  Goetke-Jakrhmek,  viit  p.  187  ff.). 
partly  from  the  older  language  and  partly  from  the  vocab^lao' 
peculiar  to  different  social  ranks  and  trades.*  The  latter  is  still 
a  source  of  linguistic  innovations.  German  literary  style  underwent 
a  similar  rejuvenation,  for  we  are  on  the  threshold  d  the  second 
classical  period  of  (jemnan  literature.  It  had  strenjtthened  Gott- 
schcd's hand  as  a  linguistic  reformer  that  the  earlier  traders  of 
German  literature,  such  as  Gellert.  Klopstock  and  Lessii^.  were 
Middle  Germans;  now  Wieland's  influence,  which  was  particuUriy 
strong  in  South  Germany,  helped  materially  towards  the  estabtish- 
ment  of  one  accepted  literary  language  throughout  aU  German- 
speaking  countries;  and  the  movement  reaches  its  culmination  with 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  At  the  same  time  this  unification  did  not 
imply  the  creation  of  an  unalterable  standard ;  for,  just  as  the  lan- 
guage of  Opitz  and  Schottelius  differed  from  that  of  Luther,  so— 
although  naturally  in  a  lesser  degree — the  literary  language  of  our 
day  dilfere  from  that  of  the  claask  writen  of  the  lith  century. 
Local  peculiarities  are  still  to  be  met  with,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
modem  German  literature  that  emanates  from  Switaerland  or 
Austiia. 

But  this  unity,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  lynited  to  the  literary  language. 
The  differences  are  much  more  sharply  accentuated  in  the  Vrngtanti- 
spracke,*  whereby  we  understand  the  langua|;e  as  it  ia  ^wken  by 
educated  people  throughout  Germany;  this  is  not  only  the  caae 
with  regard  to  pronunciation,  althoujgh  it  is  naturally  most  noticeabie 
here,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  words  and  the  construrttoo 
of  sentences.  Compared  with  the  times  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  a 
certain  advance  towards  unification  has  undoubtedly  been  made, 
but  the  differences  between  north  and  south  are  still  very  great. 
Xhis  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  pronunciation  of  r — either  the 
uvular  r  or  the  r  produced  by  the  tip  of  the  tongtie;  of  the  vnced 
and  %roiceless  stops,  h,  p,  d,  t,  g  aiid^i^;  of  the  «  sounds;  of  the 
diphthongs;  of  the  long  vowels  i  and  oe,  Ac  (cf.  W.  Vietor,  Cerwtam 
Pronunciation^  2nd  ed.,  1890).  The  question  as  to  whether  a  unified 
pronunciation  (Einkeilausspracke)  is  desirable  or  even  possible  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  academies,  scholara  and  the  educated 
public  during  recent  years,  and  in  1898  a  commission  made  up  of 
scholars  and  theatre  director*  drew  up  a  scheme  of  pronunciatioo 
for  use  in  the  royal  theatres  of  Prussia.'  This  scheme  has  since  been 
recommended  to  all  German  theatres  by  the  German  Biknenverriu. 
Desirable  as  such  a  uniform  pronunciation  is  for  the  national  theatre, 
it  is  a  much  debated  question  how  far  it  should  be  adopted  in  the 
ordinary  speech  of  everyday  life.  Some  scholara.  such  as  W.  Braune. 
declared  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of  its  adoption;  *  Braune's 

*Cl.  C  Blanckenburg.  Studien  iber  die  Spraeke  Abrakanu  a  S. 
Oara  (Halle,  1897);  H.  Strigl,  "  Einiges  fiber  die  Sonxhe  des  P. 
Abraham  a  Sancta  Clan  {Zeitsckr.  /.  denUcke  Wer^orukmng,  viiL 
306  ff.). 

*  Cf.  F.  Kluge.  Biymologiukes  Wdrterbnek  (6th  ed.).  pp.  508  ff. 
One  can  speak  of:  Studenten-,  Soldaten-,  Weidmanns',  Berrmanns-, 
Drucker-t  Juristen-^  und  Zigeunersfiracke,  und  Rotmeiscm,  Cf. 
F.  Kluge,  Diedeuiscke  Studentenspracke  (Strassburg.  189a):  Rolweluk 
i.  (Strassburg,  1901);  R.  Bethge,  EffetoisM,  &c..  P^  55  1. 

*  Cf.  H.  Wunderlich,  Unsere  Umgangsspracke  (Wamar.  1894). 

*  Cf.  Th.  Siebs,  Deniscke  Buknenausspraeke  (3nd  ed.,  Benin.  1901). 
and  the  same  writer's  Gmndtuge  der  Buknensiraeke  (1900). 

*  W.  Braune,  Vber  die  Einigung  der  deutscnen  Ausspracke  (Hall?, 
1905) ;  and  the  review  by  O.  Brenner,  in  the  Zeihckrift  its  aUgemeinen 
deutsdien  Sprackaereins^  Beibefte  iv.  27,  pp.  226-232. 
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Scudinavmn   DeighhourA — to   adapt 

imanated  from  Italy  and  Fiance  and  ipread  arilh  irteaiilihk 
uwei  over  all  Europe;  their  liteniy  biilory  hu  been  rather  a 
ilrugjle  for  independent  eipreaiion,  a  conslanl  waning  agiinit 
■   '  '  jnthelatter— likelheiDfluenceofEnglish 
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asaeitiOD  of  Ihe  tffihl  a  _ 
Thui  Cermany'i  periodi  of  liieiaiy  effloiacrnre  rarely  coincide 
with  those  of  other  nationa,  and  great  European  movementi, 
like  the  Renaissance,  passed  over  her  without  producing  a  tingle 

This  chequered  course,  however,  tenders  the  grouping  ol  Gtr- 

and  aimplett  classification  is  that  afforded  by  Ihe  various  stages 
of  linguistic  development.  In  accordance  with  the  three  divisions 
in  the  history  of  Ihe  High  German  language,  there  it  an  Old  High 
German,  a  Middle  High  Geman  and  a  New  High  German  or 
Modem  High  Geman  lilenry  epoch.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  last  of  these  divisioni  covers  too  enormous  a  period  ol 
literary  hbtoiy  to  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  fint  two. 
The  present  survey  is  consequently  divided  into  tii  main 

I.  The  Old  High  CeiBian  Period,  including  the  liienluR  ol 
Ihe  Old  Saion  dialect,  from  the  earliest  timet  to  Ihe  middle  of 

II.  The  Middle  High  German  Period,  from  the  middle  of  the 
lllh  to  the  middle  of  the  I4lh  century. 

III.  The  Transition  Period, from  the  middleof  the  >4thceiiluiy 
to  the  Reformation  in  the  i6lh  century. 

IV.  The  Period  of  Renaissance  and  Pseudo-classicism,  fmm 
theeiHl  of  the  i6th  cenluiy  to  the  middle  ol  lb 
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1  Goethe's  death  to  the  present  day. 


I.  Taa  OiB  HiOM  Guiuh  Feiioo  (t.  7S0-10J0) 

Of  all  Ihe  Germanic  racei,  the  tribes  with  which  we  have  more 
parliculaily  to  deal  here  were  the  latest  to  attain  intellectual 
maturity.  The  Goths  had,  centuries  eariier,  under  their  lanwui 
hithopUIUitotWulSIa,  possessed  the  Bible  in  their  vernacular, 
the  northern  t*ces  could  point  to  their  EJda,  the  Germanic 
tribes  in  England  la  a  rich  and  virile  Old  English  poetry,  before 
....  ■      ■  at  all. 
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veiy  few  daoeptions.  Old  High  Gemun  literature  remained. 
TraoslatioDs  of  the  liturgy,  of  Tatian's  Gospd  Harmony  (r.  835), 
of  fragments  of  sermons,  form  a  large  proportion  of  it.  Occasion- 
ally, as  in  the  so^alled  Montee  Pragm€9Us,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  in  the  prose  of  Notker  Labeo  (d.  xoaa),  this  ecclesiastical 
h'terature  attains  a  surprising  matui^y  of  style  and  expression. 
But  it  had  no  vitality  of  its  own;  it  virtually  sprang  into 
ezistance  at  the  command  of  Charlemagne,  whose  policy  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  place  of  Latin  was  liberal 
and  far-seeing;  and  it  dodldy  obeyed  the  tastes  of  the  rulers 
that  followed,  becoming  severely  orthodox  under  Louis  the  Pious, 
and  consenting  to  immediate  extinction  when  the  Saxon  emperors 
withdrew  their  favour  from  it.  Apart  from  a  few  shorter  poetic 
fragments  of  interest,  such  as  the  Mersehttrg  Charms  {Zambet' 
sprtUke),  an  undoubted  relic  of  pre-Chxistian  times,  the  Wess<^- 
brunn  Prayer  (c.  780),  the  Muspilii,  an  imaginative  description 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  the  Ludwigdied  (88x),  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  starting  point  for  the  German  historical 
ballad,  the  only  High  German  poem  of  importance  in  this  early 
period  was  the  Gospd  Book  {Liber  evangdiorum)  of  Otfrid  of 
Weissenburg  (c.  800-870).  Even  this  work  is  more  interesting 
as  the  earliest  attempt  to  supersede  alliteration  in  German 
poetry  by  rhyme,  than  for  such  poetic  life  as  the  monk  of  Weissen- 
burg was  able  to  instil  into  his  narrative.  In  fact,  for  the  only 
genuine  poetry  of  this  epoch  we  have  to  look,  not  to  the  High 
German  but  to  the  Low  German  races.  They  alone  seemed 
able  to  give  literary  expression  to  the  memories  handed  down 
in  oral  tradition  from  the  5th  century;  to  Saxon  tradition  we 
owe  the  earliest  extant  fragment  of  a  national  saga,  the  Lay 
o/HiUebrand  {Hildebranddiedf  c,  800),  and  a  Saxon  poet  was  the 
author  of  a  vigorous  aUiterative  version  of  the  Gospel  story,  the 
Hdiand  {c,  830),  and  also  of  part  of  the  Old  Testament  {Genesis). 
This  aUiterative  epic— for  epic  it  may  be  called— is  the  one 
poem  of  this  age  in  which  the  Christian  tradiUon  has  been  adapted 
to  German  poetic  needs.  Of  the  existence  of  a  lyric  poetry  we 
only  know  by  hearsay;  and  the  drama  had  nowhere  in  £urope 
yet  emerged  from  its  earUest  purely  llturgic  condition.  Such 
as  it  was,  the  vernacular  literature  of  the  Old  High  German 
period  enjoyed  but  a  brief  existence,  and  in  the  loth  and  nth 
centuries  darkness  again  closed  over  it.  The  dominant  "German* ' 
h'terature  in  these  centuries  is  in  Latin;  but  that  literature  is 
not  without  national  interest,  for  it  shows  in  what  direction  the 
German  mind  was  moving.  The  Lay-  oj  Walter  {Waltkarilied, 
e.  930),  written  in  elegant  hexameters  by  Ekkehard  of  St  Gall, 
the  moraUzing  dramas  of  Hrosvitha  (Roswitha)  of  Gandersheim, 
the  Ecbasis  caplin  {c.  940),  earliest  of  all  the  Beast  epics,  and 
the  romantic  adventures  of  Ruodlieb  {c.  X030),  form  a  literature 
which,  Latin  although  it  is,  foreshadows  the  future  developments 
of  German  poetry. 

IL  Tbe  Middle  High  Geucan  Pebiod  (1050--X350) 
{a)  EarlyJUiddU  High  German  Poetry.— The  beginnings  of 
Middle  High  German  literature  were  hardly  less  tentative  than 
those  of  the  preceding  period.  The  Saxon  emperors,  with  their 
Latin  and  even  Byzantine  tastes,  had  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  take  up  the  thread  where  Notker  let  it  drop.  Williram 
of  Ebersberg,  the  commentator  of  the  Song  of  Songs  {c.  1063), 
did  certainly  profit  by  Notker's  example,  but  he  stands  alone. 
The  Church  had  no  helping  hand  to  offer  poetry,  as  in  the  more 
liberal  epoch  of  the  great  Charies;  for,  at  the  middle  of  the  xith 
century,  when  the  linguistic  change  from  Old  to  Middle  High 
German  was  taking  place,  a  movement  of  religious  asceticism, 
originating  in  the  Burgundian  monastery  of  Cluny,  spread  across 
Europe,  and  before  long  all  the  German  peoples  fell  under  iu 
influence.  For  a  century  there  was  no  room  for  any  literature 
that  did  not  place  itself  unreservedly  at  the  service  of  the  Church, 
a  service  which  meant  the  complete  abnegation  of  the  brighter 
side  of  life.  Repellent  in  their  asceticism  are,  for  instance, 
poems  like  Memento  mori  (c.  X050),  Vom  Clauben,  a  verse  com- 
mentary on  the  creed  by  a  monk  Hartmann  (c.  x  1 20),  and  a  poem 
on  "  the  remembrance  of  death  "  {Von  des  lodes  gehugede)  by 
Ueinreich  von  Melk  (c.  xxso);  only  rarely,  as  in  a  few  narraUve 


poems  on  Old  Testament  subjects,  are  tbe  poets  of  this  time  able 
to  forget  fw  a  time  their  lugubrious  faith.  In  the  Ezuiiei 
(c.  rote),  a  spirited  lay  by  a  mode  of  Bamberg  on  the  life,  miracks 
and  death  of  Christ,  and  in  the  Anmdied  (c.  xo8o),  a  poem  io 
praise  of  the  archbishop  Aimo  of  Cologne,  we  find,  however, 
some  traces  of  a  higher  poetic  imaginatioxL 

The  transition  from  this  rigid  eodeaiastic  qurit  to  a  freer, 
more  imaginative  literature  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Ijrrk  poetry 
inspired  by  the  Virgin,  in  the  legends  of  the  saints  which  bulk 
so  largely  in  the  poetry  of  the  xsth  century,  and  in  the  genenl 
trend  towards  mysticism.  Andreas,  POatus,  Aegidius,  AU»nius 
are  the  heroes  of  monkish  romances  of  that  age,  aiMl  the  stories 
of  Sylvester  and  Crescentia  form  the  most  attractive  parts  of 
the  Kaiserchronih  (c.  XX30-XXS0),  a  h»g,  confused  dironlcfe  of 
the  world  which  contains  many  elements  common  to  later  Middle 
High  German  poetry.  The  national  sagas,  of  which  the  poet 
of  the  Kaiserchronih  had  not  been  oblivious,  soon  b^an  to  assert 
themselves  in  the  popular  literature.  The  wandering  SpidUuU^ 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  jesters  and  minstrels  of  the  dark 
ages,  who  were  now  rapidly  becoming  a  factor  of  importance  in 
h'terature,  were  here  the  innovators;  to  them  we  owe  the  romance 
of  Kdnig  Rother  {c.  xx6o),  and  the  kindred  stories  of  Orendd, 
Oswald  and  Salomon  und  Markolf  {Salman  und  MvrdJ).  AD 
these  poems  bear  witness  to  a  new  element,  which  in  these  years 
kindled  the  German  imagiruition  and  helped  to  counteract  the 
austerity  of  the  religious  faith— the  Crusades.  With  «bat 
alacrity  the  Germans  revelled  in  the  wonderlaiul  of  the  East 
is  to  be  seen  especially  in  the  AUxanderlied  {c.  1 130),  and  in 
Henog  Ernst  (c.  xx8o),  ronumces  which  point  out  the  way  to 
another  important  devdopment  of  German  medieval  literal  ure, 
the  Court  epic.  The  latter  type  of  romance  was  the  imroediaie 
product  of  the  social  conditions  created  by  chivalry  and,  like 
chivalry  itself,  waf  determined  and  influenced  by  its  French 
origin;  so  also  was  the  version  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  {Rolands- 
lied,  c.  1x35)1  which  we  owe'to  another  priest,  Konrad  of  Rcgens- 
burg,  who,  with  considerable  probability,  has  been  identified 
with  the  author  of  the  Kaiserckronik. 

The  Court  epic  was,  however,  more  immediately  ushered  io 
by  Eilhart  von  Oberge,  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Hildcs* 
heim  who,  in  his  Tristant  (c.  XX70),  chose  that  Arthurian  type 
of  romance  which  from  now  on  was  espedally  culrivated  by  the 
poets  of  the  Court  epic;  and  of  equally  early  origin  is  a  knightly 
romance  of  Floris  und  Blanchefiurt  another  of  the  favourite  love 
stories  of  the  middle  ages.  In  these  years,  too,  the  Beast  epic, 
which  had  been  represented  by  the  Latin  Ecbasis  capdvi,  was 
reintroduced  into  Germany  by  an  Alsatian  monk,  Heinrich  der 
Glichezcre,  who  based  his  Reinhart  Fncks  {c.  1 180)  on  the  French 
Roman  de  Renart.  Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  the  beginning 
of  the  Minnesang,  or  lyric,  which  in  the  last  decades  of  tbe 
xath  century  burst  out  with  extraordinary  vigour  in  Austria 
and  South  Germany.  The  origins  are  obscure,  and  it  is  still 
debatable  how  mudi  in  the  German  Minnesang  is  indigenous 
and  national,  how  much  due  to  French  and  Provencal  influence; 
for  even  in  its  earliest  phases  the  Minnesang  reveals  correspond- 
ences with  the  contemporary  lyric  of  the  south  of  France.  The 
freshness  and  originality  of  the  early  South  German  singers, 
such  as  KQrenberg,  Dietmar  von  Eist,  the  Burggraf  of  Rieten- 
burg  and  Meinloh  von  Sevdingen,  are  not,  however,  tu  Le 
questioned;  in  spite  of  foreign  influence,  their  verses  make  the 
impression  of  having  been  a  spontaneous  expression  of  German 
lyric  feeling  in  the  lath  century.  The  Spruchdkhtnng,  a  fonn 
of  poetry  which  in  this  period  is  represented  by  at  least  two 
poets  who  call  themselves  Herger  and  "  Der  Spervogel,*'  was 
less  dependent  on  foreign  models;  the  pointed  and  satirical 
strophes  of  these  poets  were  the  forerunners  of  a  vast  literature 
which  did  not  reach  its  highest  devdopment  until  after  literature 
had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  noble-bora  knight  to  those  ol 
the  burgher  of  the  towns. 

(6)  The  Plouruhing  of  MiddU  High  Cermam  Poetry.—SMch 
was  the  preparation  for  the  extraordinarily  brilliant,  although 
brief  epoch  of  German  medieval  poetry,  which  corresponds) 
to  the  rdgns  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors,     Frederick  L 
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Barbarossa,  Henry  VI.  and  Frederick  II.  Tliese  rulers,  by  their 
ambitious  political  aspirations  and  achievements,  filled  the 
German  peoples  with  a  sense  of  "  world-mission/'  as  the  leading 
political  power  in  medieval  Europe.  Docile  pupils  of  French 
chivalry,  the  Germans  had  no  sooner  learned  their  lesson  than 
they  fbund  themselves  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  dictate 
to  the  world  of  chivalry.  In  the  same  way,  the  German  poets, 
who,  in  the  12th  century,  had  been  little  better  than  clumsy 
translators  of  French  romances,  were  able,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  13th,  to  substitute  for  French  ckansons  ie  gcste  epics 
based  on  national  sagas,  to  put  a  completely  German  imprint 
on  the  French  Arthurian  romance,  and  to  sing  German  songs 
before  which  even  the  lyric  of  Provence  paled.  National  epic, 
Court  epic  and  Minnesang— these  three  types  of  medieval 
German  literature,  to  which  may  be  added  as  a  subordinate 
group  didactic  poetry  comprise  virtually  all  that  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  Middle  High  German  tongue.  A  Middle  High 
German  prose  hardly  existed,  and  the  dnuna,  such  as  it  was, 
was  still  essentially  Latin.  . 

The  first  place  among  the  National  or  Popular  epics  belongs 
to  the  NibeluHgetUied,  which  received  its  present  form  in  Austria 
about  the  turn  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  Combining, 
as  it  does,  elements  from  various  cycles  of  sagas — the  lower 
Rhenish  legend  of  Siegfried,  the  Burgundian  saga  of  Gunther 
and  Hagen,  the  Gothic  saga  of  Dietrich  and  Etzel — it  stands  out 
as  the  most  representative  epic  of  German  medieval  life.  And 
in  literary  power,  dramatic  intensity  and  singleness  of  purpose 
its  eminence  is  no  less  unique.  The  vestiges  of  gradual  growth — 
of  irreconcilable  elements  imperfectly  welded  together — may 
not  have  been  entirely  effaced,  but  they  in  no  way  lessen  the 
impression  of  unity  which  the  poem  leaves  behind  it;  whoever 
the  welder  of  the  sagas  may  have  been,  he  was  dearly  a  poet 
of  lofty  imagination  and  high  epic  gifts  (see  Nibeluncenueo). 
Less  imposing  as  a  whole,  but  in  parts  no  less  powerful  in  its 
appeal  to  the  modem  mind,  is  the  second  of  the  German  national 
epics,  GudruHf  which  was' written  early  in  the  Z3th  century. 
This  poem,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  the  work  of  an  Austrian, 
but  the  subject  belongs  to  a  cycle  of  sagas  which  have  their 
home  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  -It  seems  almost  a  freak 
of  chance  that  Siegfried,  the  hero  of  the  Rhineland,  should  occupy 
so  prominent  a  position  in  the  NiMungerUied^  whereas  Dietrich 
von  Bern  (•'.«.  of  Verona),  the  name  under  which  Theodoric  the 
Great  had  been  looked  up  to  for  centuries  by  the  German  people 
as  their  national  hero,  should  have  left  the  stamp  of  his  penon- 
ality  on  no  single  epic  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  Nibdungenlied. 
He  appeals,  however,  more  or  less  in  the  background  of  a  number 
of  romances— /7m  RabenscUadU,  Dietricks  Pluckt.  AlphaHs  Tod, 
Biteralf  und  Dittlkb,  Laurin,  &c. — which  make  up  what  is 
usually  called  the  Heldenlmck.  It  is  tempting,  indeed,  to  see 
in  this  very  unequal  collection  the  basts  for  what,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  might  have  developed  into  an  epic 
even  more  completely  representative  of  the- German  nation 
than  the  NibcluHgenlied. 

While  the  influence  of  the  romance  of  chivalry  is  to  be  traced 
on  all  these  popular  epics,  something  of  the  manlier,  more 
primitive  ideals  that  animated  German  national  poetry  passed 
over  to  the  second  great  group  of  German  medieval  poetry, 
the  Court  epic.  The  poet  who,  following  Eilhart  von  Oberge's 
tentative  beginnings,  established  the  Court  epic  in  Germany 
was  Heinrich  von  Veldeke,  a  native  of  the  district  of  the  lower 
Rhine;  his  Eneit^  written  between  11 73  and  1x86,  is  based  on 
a  French  original.  Other  poets  of  the  time,  such  as  Herbort 
von  Fritzlar,  the  author  of  a  Lid  von  Troye,  followed  Heinrich's 
example,  and  selected  French  models  for  German  poems  on 
antique  themes;  while  Albrecht  von  Halberstadt  translated 
about  the  year  laio  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  into  German 
verse.  With  the  three  masters  of  the  Court  epic,  Hartmann 
von  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  and  Gottfried  von  Strass- 
burg — all  of  them  contemporaries — the  Arthurian  cyde  became 
the  recognized  theme  of  this  type  of  romance,  and  the  accepted 
embodiment  of  the  ideals  of  the  knightly  classes.  Hartmann 
was  a  Swabian,  Wolfram  a  Bavarian,  Gottfried  presumably  a 


native  of  Strassburg.  Hartmann,  who  in  his  Erec  and  Iwein, 
Cregorius  and  Der  arme  Heinrich  combined  a  tendency  towards 
religious  asceticism  with  a  desire  to  imbue  the  worldly  life  of 
the  knight  with  a  moral  and  religious  spirit,  provided  the  Court 
epic  of  the  age  with  its  best  models;  he  had,  of  all  the  medieval 
court  poets,  the  most  delicate  sense  for  the  formal  beauty  of 
poetry,  for  language,  verse  and  style.  Wolfram  and  Gottfried, 
on  the  other  hand,  represent  two  extremes  of  poetic  tempera- 
ment. Wolfram's  Panivat  is  filled  with  mysticism  and  obscure 
spiritual  significance;  its  flashes  of  humour  irradiate,  although 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  illumine,  the  gloom;  its  hero  is, 
unconsdously,  a  symbol  and  allegory  of  much  which  to  the 
poet  himself  must  have  been  mysterious  and  inexplicable;  in 
other  words,  PortiMi/— and  Wolfram's  other  writings,  WiUehaim 
and  Titurdf  point  in  the  same  direction — is  an  instinctive  or, 
(o  use  Schiller's  word,  a  "  naive  "  work  of  genius.  Gottfried, 
again,  is  hardly  less  gifted  and  original,  but  he  is  a  poet  of  a 
wholly  different  type.  His  Tristan  is  even  more  ludd  than 
Hartmann's  /uvtn,  his  art  is  more  objective;  his  delight  In 
it  b  that  of  the  consdous  artist  who  sees  his  work  growing 
under  his  hands.  Gottfried's  poem,  in  other  words,  is  free 
from  the  obtrusion  of  those  subjective  elements  which  are  in 
so  high  a  degree  characteristic  of  Panival;  in  spite  of  the  tragic 
character  of  the  story,  Tristan  is  radiant  and  serene,  and  yet  un- 
contaminated  by  that  tone  of  frivolity  which  the  Renaissance 
introduced  into  love  stories  of  this  kind. 

Panital  and  Tristan  are  the  two  poles  of  the  German  Court 
epic,  and  the  subsequent  development  of  that  epic  stands  under 
the  influence  of  the  three  poets,  Hartmann,  Wolfram  and 
Gottfried;  according  as  the  poets  of  the  X3th  century  tend  to 
imitate  one  or  other  of  these,  they  fall  into  three  dasses.  To 
the  followers  and  imitators  of  Hartmann  bdong  Ulrich  von 
Zatzikhoven,  the  author  of  a  Lanzelet  (c.  1x95);  Wimt  von 
Gravenbeig,  a  Bavarian,  whose  Wigalois  (c.  1205)  shows  con- 
siderable imaginative  power;  the  versatile  Spielmann,  known  as 
"  Der  Strieker,";  and  Heinrich  von  dem  TUriin,  author  of  an 
unwiddy  epic,  Die  Krone  ("  the  crown  of  all  adventures,"  c.  1 220). 
The  fasdnation  of  Wolfram's  mysticism  is  to  be  seen  in  Der 
jUngere  TUurd  of  a  Bavarian  poet,  Albrecht  von  Scharienberg 
(c.  1270),  and  in  the  still  later  Lohengrin  of  an  unknown  poet; 
whereas  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  dominates  the  Plore  und 
Blanschefiur  of  Konrad  Fleck  (c.  1220)  and  the  voluminous 
romances  of  the  two  chief  poets  of  the  later  Z3th  century,  Rudolf 
von  Ems,  who  died  in  1254,  and  Konrad  von  WUrzburg,  who  lived 
till  1287.  Of  these,  Konrad  alone  carried  on  worthily  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  great  age,  and  even  his  art,  which  excels  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  romances  like  Die  Hertemoere  and  Engdhard^ 
becomes  diffuse  and  wearisome  on  the  unlimited  canvas  of 
Der  Trojanerkrieg  and  Partoncpier  und  Mdiur. 

The  most  conspicuous  changes  which  came  over  the  narrative 
poetry  of  the  13th  century  were,  on  the  one  hand,  a  steady  en- 
croachntent  of  realism  on  the  matter  and  treatment  of  the  epic, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  leaning  to  didacticism.  The  substitution 
of  the  "  history  "  of  the  chronicle  for  the  confessedly  imaginative 
stories  of  the  earlier  poets  is  to  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Rudolf  von 
Ems,  and  of  a  number  of  minor  chroniclers  like  Ulrich  von 
Eschenbach,  Berthold  von  Holle  and  Jans  Enikel;  while  for  the 
growth  of  realism  we  may  look  to  the  Pfaje  Amis,  a  collection 
of  comic  anecdotes  by  "  Der  Strieker,"  the  admirable  peasant 
romance  Meier  Hdmhrecht,  written  between  x  236  and  x  250  by 
Wemher  der  Gartenaere  in  Bavaria,  and  to  the  adventures  of 
Ulrich  von  Lichtenstdn,  as  described  in  his  Frauendienst  (1255) 
and  Prauenbuch  (X257). 

More  than  any  single  poet  of  the  Court  epic,  more  even  than 
the  poet  of  the  Nihdungenlied,  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide 
summed  up  in  himself  all  that  was  best  in  the  group  of  poetic 
literature  with  which  he  was  associated — the  Minnesang.  The 
early  Austrian  singers  already  mentioned,  poets  like  Heinrich 
von  Vddeke,  who  in  his  lyrics,  as  in  his  epic,  introduced  the  French 
conception  of  Af  time,  or  like  the  manly  Fricdrich  von  Hansen, 
and  the  Swiss  imitator  of  Proven^  measures,  Rudolf  von 
Fenis  appear  only  in  th«  light  of  forerunners.    Even  more 
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original  poets,  like  Hdnrich  von  Morungen  and  Walther's  own 
master,  Reinmar  von  Hagenau,  the  author  of  harmonious  but 
monotonously  elegiac  verses,  or  among  immediate  contemporaries, 
Hartroann  von  Aue  and  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  whose  few 
lyric  strophes  are  as  deeply  stamped  with  his  individuality  as  his 
epics— seem  only  tributary  to  the  full  rich  stream  of  Walther's 
genius.  There  was  not  a  form  of  the  German  Minnesang  which 
Walther  did  not  amplify  and  deepen;  songs  of  courtly  love 
and  lowly  love,  of  religious  faith  and  delight  in  nature,  patriotic 
songs  and  political  SpriUke— in  all  he  was  a  master.  Of  Walther's 
life  we  are  somewhat  better  informed  than  in  the  case  of  his  con- 
temporaries: he  was  bom  about  1170  and  died  about  1330; 
his  art  he  learned  in  Austria,  whereupon  he  wandered  through 
South  Germany,  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he  went,  although 
his  vigorous  championship  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  national 
cause  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  day  won  him  foes  as  well  as 
friends.  For  centuries  he  remained  the  accepted  exemplar  of 
German  lyric  poetry;  not  merely  the  Minnes]lnger  who  followed 
him,  but  also  the  Meiatersinger  of  the  xsth  and  i6th  centuries 
looked  up  to  him  as  oneof  the  founders  and  lawgivers  of  their  art. 
He  was  the  most  influential  of  all  Germany's  lyric  poets,  and 
in  the  breadth,  originality  and  purity  of  his  inspiration  one  of 
her  greatest  (see  Walther  von  der  VocelWeide). 

The  development  of  the  German  Minnesang  after  Walther's 
death  and  under  his  influence  is  easily  summed  up.  Contem- 
poraries had  been  impressed  by  the  dual  character  of  Walther's 
lyric;  they  distinguished  a  higher  courtly  lyric,  and  a  lower 
more  outspoken  form  of  song,  free  from  the  constraint  of  sodal 
or  literary  conventions.  The  later  Minnesang  emphasized  this 
dualism.  Amongst  Walther's  immediate  contemporaries,  high- 
bom  poets,  whose  lives  were  passed  at  courts^  naturally  cultivated 
the  higher  lyric;  but  the  more  gifted  and  original  singers  of  the 
time  rejoiced  in  the  freedom  of  Walther's  poetry  of  niedere 
Minne.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
that  the  latter  should  have  been  Walther's  most  valuable  legacy 
to  his  successors;  and  the  greatest  of  these,  Neidhart  von 
Reuental  (c.  xi8o-£.  1250),  certainly  xlid  not  allow  himself  to 
be  hampered  by  aristocratic  prejudices.  Neidhart  sought  the 
themes  of  his  kdfische  Dorfpoesie  in  the  village,  and,  as  the  mood 
happened  to  dictate,  depicted  the  peasant  with  humorous  banter 
or  biting  satire.  The  lyric  poets  of  the  later  Z3th  century  were 
either,  like  Burkart  von  Hohenfels,  Ulrich  von  Winterstetten 
and  Gottfried  von  Neifcn,  echoes  of  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide  and  of  Neidhart,  or  their  originality  was  confined  to  some 
particuUr  form  of  lyric  poetry  in  which  they  excelled.  Thus 
the  singer  known  as  "  Der  Tannhftuscr  "  distinguished  himself  as 
an  imitator  of  the  French  pastourdU]  Reinmar  von  Zweter  was 
purely  a  SpruchdickUr.  More  or  less  common  to  all  is  the  con- 
sciousness that  their  own  ideas  and  surroundings  were  no  longer 
in  harmony  with  the  aristocratic  worid  of  chivalry,  which  the 
poets  of  the  previous  generation  had  glorified.  The  solid 
advantages,  material  prosperity  and  increasing  comfort  of  life 
in  the  German  towns  appealed  to  pQfits  like  Steinmar  von 
Klingenau  more  than,  the  unworldly  ideals  of  self-effadng 
knighthood  which  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein  and  Johann  Hadlaub 
of  Zurich  clung  to  so  tenaciously  and  extolled  so  warmly.  On  the 
whole,  the  Spruchdkhter  came  best  out  of  this  ordeal  of  changixig 
fashions;  and  the  increasing  interest  in  the  moral  and  didactic 
applications  of  literature  favoured  the  development  of  this 
form  of  verse.  The  confusion  of  didactic  purpose  with  the 
lyric  is  common  to  all  the  later  poetry,  to  that  of  the  learned 
Marner,  of  Boppe;  Rumezland  and  Heinrich  von  Meissen, 
who  was  known  to  later  generations  as  "  Frauenlob."  The 
Spruchdichtung,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  connecting  links  between 
the  Minnesang  of  the  13th  and  the  lyric  and  satiric  poetry 
of  the  isth  and  i6th  centuries. 

The  disturbing  and  disintegrating'  element  in  the  literature 
of  the  13th  century  was  thus  the  substitution  of  a  utilitarian 
didacticism  for  the  idealism  of  chivalry.  In  the  early  decades  of 
that  century,  poems  like  Der  Winsbeke,  by  a  Bavarian,  and 
Der  welscke  Cast,  written  in  1215-12x6  by  Thomasin  von  Zir- 
daere  (Zirdaria),  a  native  of  Friuli,  still  teach  with  uncompromis- 


ing idealism  the  duties  and  virtues  of  the  knightly  life.  But  in  the 
BescheideHkeit  (c.  12x5-1230)  of  a  wandering  singer,  who  called 
himself  Freidank,  we  find  for  the  first  time  an  active  antagomsm 
to  the  unworldly  code  of  chivalry  and  an  unmistakable  reflectioB 
of  the  changing  social  order,  brought  about  by  the  rise  of  what 
we  should  now  call  the  middle  class.  Frddank  is  the  ^wkesman 
of  the  Btirger,  and  in  his  terse,  witty  verses  may  be  traced  the 
germs  of  German  intellectual  and  literary  development  in  the 
coming  centuries — even  of  the  Reformation  itsdf.  From  the 
advent  of  Frddank  onwards,  the  satiric  and  didactic  poetry  vent 
the  way  of  the  epic;  what  it  gained  in  quantity  it  lost  in  quality 
and  concentration.  The  satires  associated  with  the  name  of 
Seifried  Hdbling,  an  Austrian  who  wrote  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  the  13th  century,  and  Der  Renner  by  Hugo  von  Trimberg, 
written  at  the  very  end  of  the  century,  may  be  taken  as  character- 
btic  of  the  later  period,  where  terseness  and  incisive  wit  have 
given  place  to  diffuse  moralizing  and  allegory. 

There  is  practically  no  Middle  High  German  literature  in 
prose;  such  prose  as  has  come  down  to  us — ^the  tracts  of  Dand 
of  Augsburg,  the  powerful  sermons  of  Bertbold  von  Regensburg 
(d.  1272),  Germany's  greatest  medieval  preacher,  and  several  kfai 
codes,  as  the  Saduetupiegel  and  SckwabeHspiegel--ot)ly  proi>-e 
that  the  Germans  of  the  13  ih  century  had  not  yet  realized  the 
possibilities  of  prose  as  a  medium  of  literary  ezpccssion. 

III.  Tbm  Transhioh  Period  (1350-1600) 
(a)  The  Pcurleentk  and  Pifleenik  Centmries.—As  is  the  case 
with  all  transitional  periods  of  literary  history,  this  epoch  of 
German  literature  may  be  considered  under  two  aspects:  on 
the  one  hand,  we  may  follow  in  it  the  decadence  and  disintegra- 
tion of  the  literature  of  the  Middle  High  German  period;  on 
the  other,  we  may  study  the  beginnings  of  modem  forms  of 
poetry  and  the  preparation  of  that  spiritual  revdution,  whkii 
meant  hardly  less  to  the  Germanic  peoples  than  tbe4lenaisaaBce 
to  the  Latin  races — ^the  Protestant  Reformation. 

By  the  middle  of  the  X4th  century^  knighthood  with  itf 
chivalric  ideals  was  rapidly  dedining,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  medieval  poetry  had  floui^ed  were  passing  away. 
The  sodal  change  rendered  the  courtly  epic  of  Arthur's  Round 
Table  in  great  measure  incomprehensible  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion, and  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  undentand  the  ^»rit. 
that  actuated  the  heroes  of  the  national  epic;  the  tastes  to  which 
the  lyrics  of  the  great  Minnesingers  had  appealed  were  vitiated 
by  the  more  practical  demands  of  the  rising  middle  classes. 
But  the  stories  of  chivalry  still  appealed  as  stories  to  the  pc<^ 
although  the  old  way  of  telling  them  was  no  longer  appreciated. 
The  feeling  for  beauty  of  iorm  and  expression  was  kst;  the 
craving  for  a  moral  purpose  and  didactic  aim  had  to  be  satisfied 
at  the  cost  of  artistic  beauty;  and  sensational  incident  was 
valued  more  highly  than  fine  character-drawing  or  inspired 
poetic  thought.  Signs  of  the  decadence  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Karlmeinet  of  this  period,  stories  from  the  youth  of  Chariemagne, 
in  a  continuation  of  Parshal  by  two  Alsatians,  Claus  Wisse 
and  Phihpp  Colin  (c.  1335),  in  an  Apdhnitu  vo»  Tyna  by 
Heinrich  von  Neuenstadt  (c.  1315),  and  a  K^migstcehler  ten 
Prankrekk  by  Hans  von  Btihel  (c.  1400).  The  story  of  Siegfried 
was  retold  in  a  rough  ballad,  Das  Lied  mm  ktimem  Seyfried,  the 
Heldenbuch  was  recast  in  KniUehetsxxi  doggerd  (1472)1  ^nd  even 
the  Arthurian  epic  was  parodied.  A  no  less  n»arked  symptom 
of  decadence  is  to  be  seen  in  a  large  body  of  allegorical  poetry 
analogous  to  the  Roman  de  la  rase  in  France;  Hdnzdctn  of 
Constance,  at  the  end  of  the  13th,  and  Hadamar  von  Laber  azMl 
Hermann  von  Sachsenhdm,  about  the  middle  of  the  x 5th  century, 
were  representatives  of  this  movement.  As  time  went  on,  proM 
versions  of  the  old  stories  became  more  general,  and  out  of  these 
devdoped  the  Volksbttcker,  such  as  Leker  nnd  MaOer,  Die 
Hoimcnskinder,  Die  sck9ne  iiagehnef  Melusine,  which  formed 
the  favourite  reading  of  the  German  people  for  centuries.  As 
the  last  monuments  of  the  decadent  narrative  literature  of  the 
middle  ages,  we  may  regard  the  Bmck  der  Abeniemer  of  Ulrich 
Faetrer,  written  at  the  end  of  the  X5th  century,  and  Der  Weiss- 
k/Hng  and  Teuerdank  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  (i4S9->S<9)» 
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printed  in  the  early  years  of  the  i6th.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
new  epoch  the  Minnesang  could  still  point  to  two  masters  able 
to  maintain  the  great  traditions  of  the  X3th  century,  Hugo  von 
Montfort  (1357-1423)  and  Oswald  von  Wolkenstein  (1367-1445); 
but  as  the  lyric  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  middle-class  poets 
of  the  German  towns,  it  was  rapidly  shorn  of  its  essentially 
lyric  qualities;  die  Minne  gave  place  to  moral  and  religious 
dogmatism,  emphasis  was  laid  on  strict  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  composition,  and  the  simple  forms  of  the  older  lyric  were 
superseded  by  ingenious  metrical  distortions.  Under  theinfluence 
of  writers  like  Heinrich  von  Meissen  (*'  Frauenlob/'c.  x  350-13x8) 
and  Heinrich  von  MUgehi  in  the  X4th  century,  like  Muskatblut 
and  Michael  Beheim  (14X6-C.  1480)  in  the  X5th,  the  Minnesang 
thus  passed  over  into  the  Meistergesang.  In  the  later  X5th  and 
in  the  x6th  centuries  all  the  south  German  towns  possessed 
flourishing  Meistersinger  schools  m  which  the  art  of  writing 
verse  was  taught  and  prmcfised  according  to  complicated  rules, 
and  it  was  the  ambition  of  every  gifted  dtizen  to  rise  through 
the  various  grades  from  SckUler  to  MeisUr  and  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  "  singing  contests  "  instituted  by  the  schools. 

Such  are  the  decadent  aspects  of  the  once  rich  hterature  of 
the  Middle  High  German  period  in  the  X4th  and  X5th  centuries. 
Turning  now  to  the  more  positive  side  of  theliterary  movement, 
we  have  to  note  a  revival  of  a  popular  lyric  poetry — the  Volkslicd 
— which  made  the  futility  and  artificiality  of  the  Meistergesang 
more  apparent.  Never  before  or  since  has  Germany  been  able 
to  point  to  such  a  rich  harvest  of  popular  poetry  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Volkslicder  of  these  two  centuries.  Every  form  of  popular 
poetry  is  to  be  found  here — songs  of  love  and  war,  hymns  and 
drinking-songs,  songs  of  spring  and  winter,  historical  baUads, 
as  well  as  lyrics  in  which  the  old  motives  of  the  Minnesang 
reappear  stripped  of  all  artificiality.  More  obvious  ties  with 
the  literature  of  the  preceding  age  are  to  be  seen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Sckwank  or  comic  anecdote.  Collections  of  such 
stories,  which  range  from  the  practical  jokes  of  T0  EuUnspiegd 
(15x5),  and  the  coarse  witticoms  of  the  PJaffe  torn  KaUnherg 
(end  of  X4th  century)  and  Peter  Leu  (1550),  to  the  religious  and 
didactic  anecdotes  of  J.  Pauli's5cAt»m/»/iffMf  Ertut  (152a)  or  the 
more  literary  RoUwagenbUcUeiH  (1555)  of  JOrg  Wickram  and  the 
Wendmnmui  (1563  ff.)  of  H.  W.  Kiichhoff— these  dominate  in 
large  measure  the  literature  of  the  X5th  and  x6th  centuries; 
they  are  the  literary  descendants  of  the  medieval  P/affe  AmiSf 
iiarkolf  and  Reinkart  Pucks.  An  important  development  of 
this  type  of  popular  literature  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Narrenschiff  ol 
Sebastian  Brant  (X457-X521),  where  the  humorous  anecdote 
became  a  vehicle  of  the  bitterest  satire;  Brant's  own  contempt 
for  the  vulgarity  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  deep,  unsatisfied 
craving  of  all  strata  of  society  for  a  wider  intellectual  horizon 
and  a  more  humane  and  dignified  life,  to  which  Brant  gave 
voice,  make  the  Narrenschiff,  which  appeared  in  1494,  a  landmark 
on  tlM  way  that  led  to  the  Reformation.  Another  form — the 
Beast  fable  and  Beast  epic — which  is  but  sparingly  represented 
in  earlier  times,  appealed  with  peculiar  force  to  the  new  genera- 
tion. At  the  very  close  of  the  Middle  High  German  period, 
Ulrich  Boner  had  revived  the  Aesopic  fable  in  his  Edehtein 
(1349),  translations  of  Aesop  in  the  following  century  added  to 
the  popularity  of  the  fable  (q.v.),  and  in  the  century  of  the  Re- 
formation it  became,  in  the  hands  of  Burkard  Waldis  (Esopus, 
1548)  and  Erasmus  Alberus  {Buck  von  der  Tugend  und  Weisheit, 
1550),  a  favourite  instrument  of  satire  and  polemic.  A  still 
more  attractive  form  of  the  Beast  fable  was  the  efMc  of  Reinke 
de  VoSt  which  had  been  cultivated  by  Flemish  poets  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries  and  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  Low  Saxon 
translation,  published  at  LQbeck  in  X408.  This,  too,  like  Brant's 
poem,  is  a  powerful  satire  on  human  folly,  and  is  also,  like  the 
Narrenschiff,  a  harbinger  of  the  coming  Reformation. 

A  complete  innovation  was  the  drama  (g.v.),  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  practically  no  existence  in  Middle  High  German 
times.  As  in  all  European  literatures,  it  emerged  slowly  and 
with  diflSculty  from  its  original  subservience  to  the  church  liturgy. 
As  time  went  on,  the  vernacular  was  substituted  for  the  original 
Latin,  and  with  increasing  demands  for  pageantry,  the  scene 


of  the  play  was  removed  to  the  churchyard  or  the  market-place; 
thus  the  opportunity  arose  in  the  14th  and  X5th  centuries  for 
developing  the  Weihnachtsspid,  Osterspid  and  Passionsspiel  on 
secular  lines.  The  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  religious 
play  to  include  legends  of  the  saints  implied  a  further  step  in 
the  direction  of  a  complete  separation  of  the  drama  from  ecclesi- 
astical ceremony.  The  most  interesting  example  of  this  encroach- 
ment of  the  secular  spirit  is  the  Spiel  von  Frau  Jutten — ^Jutta 
being  the  notorious  Pope  Joan — by  an  Alsatian,  Dietrich 
Schemberg,  in  1480.  Meanwhile,  in  the  x  5th  century,  a  beginning 
had  been  xnade  of  a  drama  entirely  independent  of  the  church. 
The  mimic  representations — originally  allegorical  in  character — 
with  which  the  people  amused  themselves  at  the  great  festivals 
of  the  year,  and  more  e^iedally  in  spring,  were  interspersed 
with  dialogue,  and  performed  on  an  improvised  stage.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Pastnachlsspiel  or  Shrovetide-pby, 
the  subject  of  which  was  a  comic  anecdote  similar  to  those  of 
the  many  collections  of  Schw&nke,  Amongst  the  earliest  culti- 
vators of  the  Fastnachtsspid  were  Hans  RosenplUt  (fl.  c.  X460) 
and  Hans  Folx  (fl.  c.  1510),  both  of  whom  were  assodated  with 
Nuremberg. 

(6)  The  Age  of  the  Reformation. — Promising  as  were  these 
literary  beginnings  of  the  X5th  century,  the  real  significance 
of  the  period  in  Germany's  intellectual  history  is  to  be  sought 
outside  literature,  namdy,  in  two  forces  which  immediately 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation — mysticism  and  humanism. 
The  former  of  these  had  been  a  more  or  Jess  constant  factor  in 
German  religious  thought  throughout  the  middle  ages,  but 
with  Meister  Eckhart  (?  X260-X327),  the  most  powerful  and 
original  of  all  the  German  mystics,  with  Heinrich  Seuse  or  Suso 
(c.  X300-X366),  and  Johannes  Tauler  (c.  X300-X361),  it  became 
a  d^rly  defined  mental  attitude  towards  religion;  it  was  an 
essentially  personal  interpretation  of  Christianity,  and,  as  such, 
was  naturally  conducive  to  the  individual  freedom  which 
Protestantism  ultimately  realized.  It  is  thus  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  we  should  owe  the  early  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
German — one  was  printed  at  Strassburg  in  1466 — to  the  mystics. 
Johann  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg  (x445>x5xo),  a  pupU  of  the 
humanists  and  a  friend  of  Sebastian  Brant,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  h'nk  between  Eckhart  and  the  earlier  mysticists  and  Luther. 
Humanism  was  transplanted  to  German  soil  with  the  foundation 
of  the  university  of  Prague  in  1348,  and  it  made  even  greater 
strides  than  mysticism.  Its  immediate  influence,  however, 
was  restricted  to  the  educated  classes;  the  pre-Reformation 
humanists  despised  the  vernacular  and  wrote  and  thought 
only  in  Latin.  Thus  although  neither  Johann  Reuchlin  of 
Pforzheim  (X455-X522),  nor  even  the  patriotic  Alsatian,  Jakob 
Wimpfeling  (or  Wimpheling)  (1450-1528) — not  to  mention  the 
great  Dutch  humanist  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  (X466-X536) — 
has  a  place  in  the  history  of  German  literature,  their  battle  for 
liberalism  in  thought  and  scholarship  against  the  narrow  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Church  cleared  the  way  for  a  healthy  national 
literature  among  the  German-speaking  peoples.  The  incisive 
wit  and  irony  of  humanistic  satire — we  need  only  instance  the 
Epistolae  obscurorum  virorum  (X515-X517) — prevented  the 
German  satirists  of  the  Reformation  age  from  sinking  entirely 
into  that  coarse  brutality  to  which  they  were  only  too  prone. 
To  the  influence. of  the  humanists  we  also  owe  many  trans- 
lations from  the  Latin  and  Italian  dating  from  the  15th  century. 
Prominent  among  the  writers  who  contributed  to  the  group 
of  literature  were  Niklas  von  Wyl,  chancellor  of  WOrttemberg, 
and  his  immediate  contemporary  Albrecht  von  Eyb  (X420-1475). 

Martin  Luther  (X483-X546),  Germany's  greatest  man  in  this 
age  of  intellectual  new-birth,  demands  a  larger  share  of  attention 
in  a  survey  of  literature  than  his  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
activity  would  in  itself  justify,  if  only  becausethe  literary  activity 
of  the  age  cannot  be  regarded  apart  from  him.  From  the 
Volkslied  and  the  popukr  Schwank  to  satire  and  drama,  literature 
turned  exclusively  round  the  Reformation  which  had  been 
inaugurated  on  the  3xst  of  October  15x7  by  Luther's  publication 
of  the  Theses  against  Indulgences  in  Wittenberg.  In  his  three 
tracts.  An  den  christlichen  Add  deutscher  Nation,  De  captioUati 
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Babylonka  eccUsiaet  and  Von  ier  PreikeU  Hues  Ckristenmenschen 
(1520),  Luther  laid  down  his  principles  of  reform,  and  in  the 
following  year  resolutely  refused  to  recant  his  heresies  in  a 
dramatic  scene  before  the  Council  of  Worms.  Luther's  Bible 
(1533-1534)  had  unique  importance  not  merely  for  the  religious 
and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  German  people,  but  also  for  their 
literature.  It  is  in  itself  a  literary  monument,  a  German  classic, 
and  the  culmination  and  justification  of  that  movement  which 
had  supplanted  the  medieval  knight  by  .the  burgher  and  swept 
away  Middle  High  German  poetry.  Luther,  well  aware  that  his 
translation  of  the  Bible  must  be  the  keystone  to  his  work,  gave 
himself  endless  pains  to  produce  a  thoroughly  German  work^ 
German  both  in  language  and  in  spirit.  It  was  important  that  the 
dialect  into  which  the  Bible  was  translated  should  be  compre- 
hensible over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible  of  the  German-speaking 
world,  and  for  this  reason  he  took  all  possible  care  in  choosing 
the  vocabulary  and  forms  of  his  Gemeindeuisch.  The  language 
of  the  Saxon  chancery  thus  became,  thanks  to  Luther's  initiative, 
the  basis  of  the  modem  High  German  literary  language.  As  a 
hymn-writer  {Geisllkhe  Licdcr,  1564),  Luther  was  equally  mindful 
of  the  importance  of  adapting  himself  to  the  popular  tradition; 
and  his  hymns  form  the  starting-point  for  a  vast  development 
of  German  religious  poetry  which  did  not  reach  its  highest  point 
until  the  following  century. 

The  most  powerful  and  virile  literature  of  this  age  was  the 
satire  with  which  the  losing  side  retaliated  on  the  Protestant 
leaders.  Amongst  Luther's  henchmen,  Philipp  Melanchthon 
(1497-1560),  the  "  praeceptor  Germaniae,"  and  Ulrich  ^on 
Hutten  (1488-1523)  were  powerful  allies  in  the  cause,  but  their 
intellectual  sympathies  were  with  the  Latin  humanists;  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  vigorous  German  prose  and  still 
more  vigorous  German  verse  by  Hutten,  both  wrote  in  Latin. 
The  satirical  dramas  of  Niklas  Manuel,  a  Swiss  writer  and  the 
polemical  fables  of  Erasmus  Alberus  (c.  1500-1553),  on  the  other 
hand,  were  insignificant  compared  with  the  fierce  assault  on 
Protestantism  by  the  Alsatian  monk,  Thomas  Mumer  (1475- 
I537)-  I'hc  most  unscrupulous  of  all  German  satirists,  Mumer 
shrank  from  no  extreme  of  scurrility,  his  attacks  on  Luther 
reaching  their  culmination  in  the  gross  personalities  of  Von  dem 
lutheriscken  Narren  (1533).  It  was  not  until  the  following 
generation  that  the  Protestant  party  could  point  to  a  satirist 
who  in  genius  and  power  was  at  iH  comparable  to  Mumer, 
namely,  to  Johann  Fischart  (c.  1 550-c.  z  591) ;  but  when  Fischart's 
Rabelaisian  humour  is  placed  by  the  side  of  his  predecessor's 
work,  we  see  that,  in  spite  of  counter-reformations,  the  Protestant 
cause  stood  in  a  very  different  position  in  Fischart's  day  from  that 
which  it  had  occupied  fifty  years  before.  Fischart  took  his  stand 
on  the  now  firm  union  between  humanism  and  Protestantism. 
His  chief  work,  the  Afentkeuerlich  Naupengeheuriiche  Geschicki- 
kliiterung  (1575),  a  Germanization  of  the  first  book  of  Rabelais' 
satire,  is  a  witty  and  ingenious  monstrosity,  a  satirical  comment 
on  the  life  of  the  x6th  century,  not  the  vimlent  expression  of 
party  strife.  The-day  of  a  personal  and  brutal  type  of  satire 
was  clearly  over,  and  the  writers  of  the  later  i6th  century  reverted 
more  and  more  to  the  finer  methods  of  the  humanists.  The 
satire  of  Bartholomaeus  Ringwoldt  (1530-1599)  and  of  Georg 
RoIIenhagen  (1543-1609),  author  of  the  FroschtneuseUr  (1595), 
was  more  "  literary  "  and  less  actual  than  even  Fischart's. 

On  the  whole,  the  form  of  literature  which  succeeded  best  in 
emancipating  itself  from  the  trammels  of  religious  controversy 
in  the  x6th  century  was  the  drama.  Protestantism  proved 
favourable  to  its  intellectual  and  literary  development,  and  the 
humanists,  who  had  always  prided  themselves  on  their  imita> 
tions  of  Latin  comedy,  introduced  into  it  a  sense  for  form  and 
proportion.  The  Latin  school  comedy  in  Germany  was  founded 
by  J.  Wimpfellng  with  his  Stylpho  (1470)  and  by  J.  Reuchlin 
with  his  witty  adaptation  of  Mattre  Patclin  in  his  Henno  (1498). 
In  the  z6th  century  the  chief  writers  of  Latin  dramas  were 
Thomas  Kirchmair  or  Naogeorgus  (1511-1563),  Caspar  BrUlow 
(i 585-1637),  and  Nikodemus  Frischlin  (z547'i59o),  who  also 
wrote  dramas  in  the  vernacular.  The  work  of  these  men  bears 
testimony  in  its  form  and  its  choice  of  subjects  to  the  close 


relationship  between  Latin  and  German  dramain  the  i6th  century. 
One  of  the  earliest  focusses  for  a  German  drama  inspired  by  the 
Refomiation  was  Switzerland.  In  Basel,  Pamphilus  Gengenbach 
produced  moralizing  Pastnacktsspidc  in  15x5-15x6;  Niklas 
Manuel  of  Bem  (1484-1530)— who  has  just  been  mentioned— 
employed  the  same  iypt  of  play  as  a  vehicle  of  pungent  satire 
against  the  Mass  and  the  sale  of  indulgences.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  the  German  drama  benefited  by  the  humanistic 
example:  the  ParabeU  vam  vorlom  Stokn  by  Burkard  Waklis 
(i537)>  the  many  dramas  on  the  subject  of  Susanna— notaAAy 
those  of  Sizt  Birck  (i  533)  andPaulRebhun  (i  535)— andFrischlin's 
German  plays  are  attempts  to  treat  BiUiod  themes  according 
to  classic  methods.  In  another  of  the  important  literary  caitres 
of  the  z6th  century,  however,  in  Nuremberg,  the  drama develq>ed 
on  indigenous  lines.  Hans  Sachs  (1494-1576),  the  Noremberg 
cobbler  and  Meistersinger,  the  most  productive  writer  of  the  age, 
went  his  own  way;  a  voracious  reader  and  an  unwearied  story- 
teller, he  left  behind  him  a  vast  literary  legacy,  embracing  every 
form  of  popular  literature  from  Spruck  and  Sckwank  to  com- 
plicated Meisiergesang  and  lengthy  drama.  He  laid  under 
contribution  the  rich  Renaissance  literature  with  whidi  the 
humanistic  translators  had  flooded  Germany,  and  he  became 
himself  an  ardent  champion  of  the  "  Wittembergisdi  Nachtigall " 
Luther.  But  in  the  progressive  movement  of  the  German  drama 
he  played  an  even  smaller  r61e  than  his  Swiss  and  Saxon  con- 
temporaries; for  hb  tragedies  and  comedies  are  deficient  in  all 
dramatic  qualities;  they  are  only  stories  in  dialogue.  In  the 
PastnackUspkle,  where  dramatic  form  b  less  essential  than  anec- 
dotal point  and  brevity,  be  is  to  be  seen  at  his  best.  Rich 
as  the  i6th  century  was  in  promise,  the  conditions  for 
the  development  of  a  national  drama  were  unfavourable.  At 
the  close  of  the  century  the  influence  of  the  English  drama 
— ^brought  to  Germany  by  English  actors — introduced  the 
deficient  dramatid  and  theatrical  force  into  the  humanistic 
and  "  narrative  "  drama  which  has  Just  been  considered.  This 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Jakob  Ayrer  (d.  1605)  and  Dnke 
Henry  Julius  of  Branswick  (1564-16x3).  But  unfortonatdy 
these  beginnings  had  hardly  niade  themselves  felt  when  the  full 
current  of  the  Renaissance  was  diverted  across  Germany,  bringing 
in  its  train  the  Senecan  tragedy.  Then  came  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  which  completely  destroyed  the  social  conditions  indis- 
pensable for  the  establishment  of  a  theatre  at  oacc  popular 
and  national 

The  novel  was  less  successful  than  the  drama  in  extricating 
itself  from  satire  and  religious  controversy.  Fischart  was 
too  dependent  on  foreign  models  and  too  erratic — ^at  one  time 
adapting  Rabelais,  at  another  translating  the  <^d  heroic  romance 
of  Amadis  de  Ganla — to  create  a  national  form  of  German  fiction 
in  the  x6th  century;  the  most  important  noveUst  was  a  much 
less  talented  writer,  the  Alsatian  Meistersinger  and  dramatist 
J6rg  Wickram  (d.  c.  1560),  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  popular  collection  of  anecdotes,  the  RUhMgn- 
bUcklein.  His  longer  novels,  Der  Kncbenspugd  (1554)  and  Der 
Goldjaden  (1557),  are  in  form,  and  especially  in  the  importanre 
they  attach  to  psychological  developments,  the  forenmnen  of 
the  movement  to  which  we  owe  the  best  works  of  German 
fiction  in  the  z8th  century.  But  Wickram  stands  alone.  So 
inconsiderable,  in  fact,  is  the  fiction  of  the  Reformation  age  in 
Germany  that  we  have  to  regard  the  old  VoUtsbUchtr  as  its 
equivalent;  and  it  b  significant  that  of  all  the  prose  writings 
of  this  age,  the  book  whidi  affords  the  best  insist  into  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  Reformation  was  just  one  of  these 
crade  VolksbUcker,  namely,  the  famous  story  of  the  magidan 
Doctor  Johann  Pausi,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1587. 

IV.  TbE  Renaissance  (1600-1740) 

The  X7th  century  in  Germany  presents  a  complete  contrast 
to  its  predecessor;  the  fact  that  it  was  the  century  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  which  devastated  the  country,  crippled  the  fKOsperitv 
of  the  towns,  and  threw  back  by  many  generations  the  social 
development  of  the  people,  explains  much,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
held  entirely  responsible  ior  the  intelleaual  i^^athy,  the  slavery 
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to  foreign  customs  and  foreign  ideas,  which  stunted  the  growth 
of  the  nation.  The  freedom  of  Lutheranism  degenerated  into 
a  paralyzing  Lutheran  orthodoxy  which  was  as  hostile  to  the 
"  Freiheit  eines-Christenmenschen  "  as  that  Catholicism  it  had 
superseded;  the  idealism  of  the  humanists  degenerated  in  the 
same  way  into  a  dry,  pedantic  scholasticism  which  held  the  German 
mind  in  fetters  until,  at  the  very  close  &f  the  century,  Leibnitz 
set  it  free.  Most  disheartening  of  all,  literature  which  in  the  1 6th 
century  had  been  so  full  of  promise  and  had  conformed  with  such 
aptitude  to  the  new  ideas,  was  in  all  its  higher  manifestations 
blighted  by  the  dead  hand  of  pseudo-dassidsm.  The  unkempt 
literature  of  the  Reformation  age  admittedly  stood  in  need  of 
guidauce  and  discipline,  but  the  17th  century  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  trying  to  impose  the  laws  and  rules  of  Romance 
literatures  on  a  people  of  a  purely  Germanic  stock. 

There  were,  however,  some  branches  of  German  poetry  which 
escaped  this  foreign  influence.  The  church  hymn,  continuing 
the  great  Lutheran  traditions,  rose  in  the  xyth  century  to  extra- 
ordinary richness  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Paul  Gerhardt 
( 1 607-1676),  the  greatest  German  hymn-writer,  was  only  one 
of  many  Lutheran  pastors  who  in  this  age  contributed  to  the 
German  hymnal.  On  the  Catholic  side,  Angelus  Siiesius,  or 
Johann  Schcffler  (1624-1677)  showed  what  a  wealth  of  poetry 
lay  in  the  mystic  speculations  of  Jakob  Boehme,  the  gifted 
shoemaker  of  G6rlitx  (1575-1624),  and  author  of  the  famous 
Aurora,  oder  MargenrdU  im  Aufgang  (161  a);  while  Friedrich 
von  Spee  (1591-1635),  another  leading  Catholic  poet  of  the 
century,  cultivated  the  pastoral  allegory  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  revival  of  mysticism  associated  with  Boehme  gradually 
spread  through  the  whole  religious  life  of  the  17th  century, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  and  in  the  more  specifically 
Protestant  form  of  pietism,  it  became,  at  the  close  of  the  period, 
a  force  of  moment  in  the  literary  revival.  Besides  the  hymn, 
the  Volkslied,  which  amidst  the  struggles  and  confusion  of  the 
great  war  bore  witness  to  a  steadily  growing  sense  of  patriotism, 
lay  outside  the  domain  of  the  literary  theorists  and  dictators, 
and  developed  in  its  own  way.  But  «U  else — if  we  except  certain 
forms  of  fiction,  which  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  rose 
into  prominence — stood  completely  under  the  sway  of  the  Latin 
Renaissance. 

The  first  focus  of  the  movement  was  Heidelberg,  which  had 
been  a  centre  of  humanistic  learning  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Here,  under  the  leadership  of  J.  W.  Zincgref  (1 591-1635),  a 
number  of  scholarly  writers  carried  into  practice  that  interest 
in  the  vernacular  which  had  been  shown  a  little  earlier  by  the 
German  translator  of  Marot,  Paul  Schede  or  Melissus,  librarian 
in  Heidelberg.  The  most  important  forerunner  of  Opitx  was 
G.  R.  Weckherlin  (1584-1653),  a  native  of  Wiirtlcmberg  who  had 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  England;  his  Odtn  und  CtsHnge 
(1618-1619)  ushered  in  the  era  of  Renaissance  poetry  in  Germany 
with  a  promise  that  was  but  indifferently  fulfilled  by  his  successors. 
Of  these  the  greatest,  or  at  least  the  most  influential,  was  Martin 
Opitz(i  597-1639).  He  was  a  native  of  Silesia  and,  as  a  student  in 
Heidelberg,  came  into  touch  with  Zincgref 's  circle;  subsequently, 
in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Holland,  a  more  definite  trend  was  given 
to  his  ideas  by  the  example  of  the  Dutch  poet  and  scholar, 
Daniel  Heinsius.  As  a  poet ,  Opitx  experimented  with  every  form 
of  recognized  Renaissance  poetry  from  ode  and  epic  to  pastoral 
romance  and  Senecan  drama;  but  his  poetry  is  for  the  most  part 
devoid  of  inspiration;  and  his  extraordinary  fame  among  bis 
contemporaries  would  be  hard  to  understand,  were  it  not  that  in 
his  Buck  von  der  deutschen  Poeterty  (1624)  he  gave  the  German 
Renaissance  its  theoretical  textbook.  In  this  tract,  in  which 
Opitx  virtually  reproduced  in  German  the  accepted  dogmas  of 
Renaissance  theorists  like  Scaliger  and  Ronsard,  he  not  merely 
justified  his  own  mechanical  verse-making,  but  also  gave  Germany 
a  law-book  which  regulated  her  literature  for  a  hundred  years. 

The  work  of  Opitx  as  a  reformer  was  furthered  by  another 
institution  of  Latin  origin,  namely,  literary  sodeties  modelled 
on  the  Accademia  deUa  Crusca  in  Florence.  These  societies, 
of  which  the  chief  were  the  Fruchtbringende  CeseUsfkafl  or 
Palmenarden  (founded  161 7),  the  Elbsckwanenordm  in  Hamburg 


and  the  CekrdnUr  Blumenorden  an  der  Pegmts  or  Cesellschaft 
der  PegniUsck&fer  in  Nuremberg,  were  the  centres  of  literary 
activity  during  the  unsettled  years  of  the  war.  Although  they 
produced  much  that  was  trivial— such  as  the  extraordinary 
NUmberger  Trickter  (1647-1653)  by  G.  P.  HarsdOrffer  (1607- 
1658),  a  treatise  which  professed  to  turn  out  a  fully  equipped 
German  poet  in  the  space  of  six  hours — these  societies  also 
did  German  letters  an  invaluable  service  by  their  attention  to 
the  language,  one  of  their  chief  objects  having  been  to  purify 
the  German  language  from  foreign  and  un-German  ingredients. 
J.  G.  Schottelius  (16x2-1676),  for  instance,  wrote  his  epoch- 
making  grammatical  works  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  furthering 
the  objects  of  the  Frucktbringmdt  Cesellsckafi.  Meanwhile  the 
poetic  centre  of  gravity  in  Germany  had  shifted  from  Hddelberg 
to  the  extreme  north-east,  to  KOnigsberg,  where  a  group  of 
academic  poets  gave  practical  expression  to  the  Opitxian  theory. 
Chief  among  them  was  Simon  Dach  (1605-1659),  a  gentle,  elegiac 
writer  on  whom  the  laws  of  the  Buck  von  da^  deuixhen  Poekrey 
did  not  lie  too  heavily.  He,  like  his  more  manly  and  vigorous 
contemporary  Paul  Fleming  (Z609-X640),  showed,one  might  say, 
that  it  was  possible  to  write  good  and  sincere  poetry  notwith- 
standing Opitx's  mechanical  rides. 

In  the  previous  century  the  most  advanced  form  of  literature 
had  been  satire,  and  under  the  new.  conditions  the  satiric  vdn 
still  proved  most  productive;  but  it  was  no  longer  the  full- 
blooded  satire  of  the  Reformation,  or  even  the  rich  and  luxuriant 
satiric  fancy  of  Fischart,  which  found  expression  in  the  17th 
century.  Satire  pure  and  simple  was  virtually  only  cultivated 
by  two  Low  German  poets,  J.  Laurembeig  (1590-1658)  and 
J.  Rachd  (16X8-X669),  of  whom  at  least  the  latter  was  accepted 
by  the  Opitxian  school;  but  the  satiric  spirit  rose  to  higher 
things  in  the  powerful  and  scathing  sermons  of  J.  B.  Schupp 
(x6io-i66i),  an  outspoken  Hamburg  preacher,  and  in  the  scurril- 
ous wit  of  the  Viennese  monk  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara  (1644- 
Z709),  who  had  inherited  some  of  his  predecessor  Murner's 
intellectual  gifts.  Best  of  all  are  the  epigrams  of  the  most  gifted 
of  all  the  Silesian  group  of  writers,  Friedrich  von  Logau  (1604- 
X655).  Logau's  three  thousand  epigrams  {Deutsdu  Sinngedickte, 
1654)  afford  a  key  to  the  intellectual  temper  of  the  Z7th  century; 
they  are  the  epitome  of  their  age.  Here  are  to  be  seen  reflected 
the  vices  of  the  time,  its  aping  of  French  customs  and  its  con- 
tempt for  what  was  national  and  German;  Logaa  held  up  to 
ridicule  the  vain  bloodshed  of  the  war  in  the  interest  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  although  he  praised  Opitx,  he  was  far  from  prostrat- 
ing himself  at  the  dictator's  feet.  Logau  is  an  epigrammatist 
of  the  first  rank,  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  product  of 
the  Renaissance  movement  in  Germany. 

Opitx  found  difficulty  in  providing  Germany  with  a  drama 
according  to  the  classic  canon.  He  had  not  himself  ventured 
beyond  translations  of  Sophocles  and  Seneca,  and  Johann  Rist 
(1607-1667)  in  Hamburg,  one  of  the  few  contemporary  dramatists, 
had  written  plays  more  in  the  manner  of  Duke  Heinrich  Julius  of 
Brunswick  than  of  Opitz.  It  was  not  until  after  the  lattcr's 
death  that  the  chief  dramatist  of  the  Renaissance  movement 
came  forward  in  the  person  of  Andreas  Gryphius  (X616-1664). 
Like  Opitz,  Gryphius  also  was  a  Silesian,  and  a  poet  of  no  mean 
ability,  as  Is  to  be  seen  from  his  lyric  poetry;  but  his  tragedies, 
modelled  on  the  stiff  Senecan  pattern,  suffered  from  the  lack  of 
a  theatre,  and  from  his  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  a  more  highly 
developed  drama  in  France,  not  to  speak  of  England.  As  it  was, 
he  was  content  with  Dutch  models.  In  the  fidd  of  comedy, 
where  he  was  less  hampered  by  theories  of  dramatic  propriety, 
he  allowed  himself  to  benefit  by  the  freedom  of  the  Dutch  farce 
and  the  comic  effects  of  the  English  actors  in  Germany;  in  his 
HorribilicriMfax&nd  HerrPderSquenU — the  latter  an  adaptation 
of  the  comic  scenes  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream — Gryphius 
has  produced  the  best  German  plays  of  the  X7th  centuxy* 

The  German  novel  of  the  Z7th  century  was,  as  has  been 
already  indicated,  less  hampered  by  Renaissance  laws  than  other 
forms  of  literature,  and  although  it  was  none  the  less  at  the 
mercy  of  fordgn  influence,  that  influence  was  more  varied 
and  manifold  in  its  character.       Don  QuisoU  had  been  parti/ 
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tnuislated  early  in  the  17th  centory,  the  picaresque  romance 
had  found  its  way  to  Germany  at  a  still  earlier  date;  while  H.  M. 
Moscherosch  (1601-1669)  in  his  GesichU  Pkiianders  van  SiUewald 
(1642-1643)  made  the  Suefios  of  Quevedo  the  basis  for  vivid 
pictures  of  the  life  of  the  time,  interspersed  with  satire.  The 
best  German  novel  of  the  17th  century,  Dcr  abetUeurlicke  Simpii- 
cissimus  (1669)  by  H.  J.ChristoffelvonGrimmclshausen(ci6a5- 
1676),  is  a  picaresque  novel,  but  one  that  owed  little  more  than  its 
form  to  the  Spaniards.  It  is  in  great  measure  the  autobiography 
of  its  author,  and  describes  with  uncompromising  realism  the 
social  disintegration  and  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
But  this  remarkable  book  stands  alone;  Grimmebhauscn's 
other  writings  are  but  further  contributions  to  the  same  theme, 
and  be  left  no  disdples  worthy  of  carrying  on  the  tradition  he 
had  created.  Christian  Weise  (1642-1708),  rector  of  the  Zittau 
gymnasium,  Wrote  a  few  satirical  novels,  but  his  realism  and  satire 
are  too  obviously  didactic  He  is  seen  to  better  advantage  in  his 
dramas,  of  which  he  wrote  more  than  fifty  for  performance  by 
his  scholars. 

The  real  successor  of  Simplicissimus  in  Germany  was  the 
English  RobtMsoH  Crusoe,  a  novel  which,  on  its  appearance,  was 
immediately  translated  into  German  (1721);  it  called  forth  an 
extraordinary  flood  of  imitations,  the  so-called  "  Robinsonaden," 
the  vogue  of  which  is  even  still  kept  alive  by  Der  xkweuerische 
Robinson  of  J.  R.  Wyss  (i8ia  ff.).  With  the  exception  of  J.  G. 
Schnabd's  Insd  Pdsenburg  (x73z-i743)i  the  literary  value  of 
these  imitations  is  slight.  They  represented,  however,  a  healthier 
and  more  natural  development  of  fiction  than  the  "  galant " 
romances  which  were  introduced  in  the  train  of  the  Renaissance 
movement,  and  cultivated  by  writers  like  Philipp  von  Zesen 
(1619-1689),  Duke  Anton  Ulrich  of  Brunswick  (1633-1714), 
A.  H.  Buchholtz(i6o7-i67i),  H.  A.  von  Ziegler  (1653-1697) — 
author  of  the  famous  Asiatiscke  Banise  (1688) —  and  D.  Cvon 
Lohenstein  (1635-1683),  whose  Arminius  (1689-1690)  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  promising  novel  of  this  group.  The  last  men- 
tioned writer  and  Christian  Hofmann  von  Hofmannswaldau 
(161 7-1679)  are  sometimes  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  a  **  second 
Silesian  school,"  as  opposed  to  the  first  school  of  Opitx.  As  the 
cultivators  of  the  bombastic  and  Euphuistic  style  of  the  Italians 
Guarini  and  Marini,  and  of  the  Spanish  writer  Gongora,  Lohen- 
stein and  Hofmarmswaldau  touched  the  lowest  point  to  which 
German  poetry  ever  sank. 

But  this  aberration  of  taste  was  happily  of  short  duration. 
Although  socially  the  recovery  of  the  German  people  from  the 
desolation  of  the  war  was  slow  and  laborious,  the  intellectual 
life  of  Germany  was  rapidly  recuperating  under  the  influence 
of  foreign  thinkers.  Samuel  Pufendorf  (1633-1694),  Christian 
Thomasius  (1655-1728),  Christian  von  Wolff  (1679-1754)  and, 
above  all,  Gottfried  Wilhehn  Leibnitz  (1646-17x6),  the  first 
of  the  great  German  philosophers,  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
system  of  rationalism  which  dominated  Germany  for  the  better 
part  of  the  x8th  century;  while  German  religious  life  was 
strengthened  and  enriched  by  a  revival  of  pietism,  under  mystic 
thinkers  like  Philipp  Jakob  Spener  (X635-X705),  a  revival 
which  also  left  its  traces  on  religious  poetry.  Such  hopeful  signs 
of  convalescence  coulS  not  but  be  accompanied  by  an  improve- 
ment in  literary  taste,  and  this  is  seen  in  the  first  instance  in  a 
substitution  for  the  bombast  and  conceits  of  Lohenstein  and 
Hofmannswaldau,  of  poetry  on  the  stricter  and  soberer  lines 
laid  down  by  Boileau.  The  so-called  "court  poeU"  who 
opposed  the  second  Silesian  school,  men  like  Rudolf  von-  Canitz 
(1654-X699),  Johann  von  Besser  (1654-1729)  and  Benjamin 
Neukirch  (1665-1729),  were  not  inspired,  but  they  had  at  least 
a  certain  "correctness"  of  taste;  and  from  their  midst  sprang 
one  gifted  lyric  genius,  Johaim  Christian  GUnther  (1695-1723), 
who  wrote  love-songs  such  as  had  not  been  heard  in  Germany 
since  the  days  of  the  Minnesang.  The  methods  of  Hofmanns- 
waldau had  obtained  considerable  vogue  in  Hamburg,  where 
the  Italian  opera  kept  the  decadent  Renaissance  poetry  alive. 
Here,  however,  the  incisive  wit  of  Christian  Wemigke's  (1661- 
1725)  epigrams  was  an  effective  antidote,  and  Barthold  Heinrich 
Brockes  (1680-1747)1  a  native  of  Hamburg,  who  had  been  deeply 


impicased  by  the  appreciation  of  nature  in  English  poetry,  gave 
the  artificialities  of  the  Silesians  their  death-blow.  But  the 
influence  of  English  literature  was  not  merely  destructive  in 
these  years;  in  the  translations  and  imitations  of  the  Engjiish 
Spectator,  Tatier  and  Guardian— iht  so-called  moraliscke  Weckm- 
sckriften — it  hdped  to  regenerate  literary  taste,  and  to  inqUant 
healthy  moral  ideas  in  the  German  middle  classes. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  literary  movement  inaugurated 
by  the  Silesiaui  "  court  poets  "  was  Johann  Christoph  Gottscfaed 
( 1 700-1 766),  who  between  1724  and  1740  succeeded  in  establisk- 
ing  in  Leipzig,  the  metropolis  of  German  taste,  litenuy  reforms 
modelled  on  the  principles  of  French  X7th-centufy  daMJriwn. 
He  reformed  and  purified  the  stage  according  to  French  ideas, 
and  provided  it  with  a  repertory  of  French  origin;  in  his 
Kriliscke  DiclUkunsi  (i  750)  he  laid  down  the  principles  according 
to  which  good  literature  was  to  be  produced  and  judged.  As 
Opitz  had  reformed  German  letters  with  the  help  of  Ronsard, 
so  now  Gottsched  took  his  standpoint  on  the  prindfdes  of 
Boileau  as  interpreted  by  contemporary  French  critics  and 
theorists.  With  Gottsched,  whose  services  in  purifying  the 
German  language  have  stood  the  test  of  time  better  than  his 
literary  or  dramatic  reforms,  the  period  of  German  RenaissaiKe 
literature  reaches  its  culmination  and  at  the  same  time  its  dose. 
The  movement  of  the  age  advanced  too  rapidly  for  the  Leiprig 
dictator;  in  1740  a  new  epoch  opened  in  Gomaa  poetry  and  he 
was  soon  left  hopdessly  behind. 

V.  The  Classical  Period  or  Modebn  Gsiman  LmiATUtz 

(1740-1832) 

(o)  From  the  Swiss  Controversy  to  the**  Sturm  und  Drang.**— 
Between  Opitz  and  Gottsched  German  literature  passed  succo- 
sivdy  through  the  various  stages  characteristic  of  all  Renaissance 
literatures — ^from  that  represented  by  Triasino  and  the  French 
Plfiade,  by  way  of  the  aberrations  of  Marini  and  thte^Uoadta, 
to  the  art  poitique  of  Boileau.  And  predsdy  as  in  France,  the 
next  advance  was  achieved  in  a  battle  between  the  "  ancients  '* 
and  the  "  modems,"  the  German  "  andents  "  bdng  represented 
by  Gottsched,  the  "  modems  "  by  the  Swiss  literary  reformen, 
J.  J.  Bodmer  (169S-1783)  and  J.  J.  Brdtinger  (1701-1776). 
The  latter  in  his  Kritische  Dicktkunst  (i  739)  maintained  doctrines 
which  were  in  opposition  to  Gottsched's  standpoint  in  his 
treatise  of  the  same  name,  and  Bodmer  supported  his  friend's 
initiative;  a  pamphlet  war  ensued  between  Leipzig  and  Zurich, 
with  which  in  1740-1741  the  classical  period  of  modem  German 
literature  may  be  said  to  open.  The  Swiss,  men  of  Utile  origin- 
ality, found  thdr  theories  in  the  writings  of  Italian  and  En^ish 
critics;  and  from  these  they  learned  how  literature  might  be 
freed  from  the  fetters  of  pseudo-dassidsm.  Basing  their  argu- 
ments on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  which  Bodmer  had  translated 
into  prose  (1732),  they  demanded  room  for  the  play  of  genius 
and  inspiration,  they  insisted  that  the  imagination  should  not 
be  hindered  in  its  attempts  to  rise  above  the  worid  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  Their  victory  was  due,  not  to  the  skill  with 
which  they  presented  their  arguments,  but  to  the  fact  that 
literature  itself  was  in  need  of  greater  freedom.  It  was  in  fact 
a  triumph,  not  of  personalities  or  of  leaders,  but  of  ideas.  The 
effects  of  the  controversy  are  to  be  seen  in  a  group  of  Ldpxig 
writers  of  Gottsched's  own  school,  the  Bremer  Beitriger  as  they 
were  called  after  their  literary  organ.  These  men — C.  F.  GeQert 
(17 1 5-1 769),  the  author  of  graceful  fables  and  tales  in  verse, 
G.  W.  Rabener  (1714-1771),  the  mild  satirist  of  Saxon  provinci- 
ality, the  dramatist  J.  Elias  Schl^;d  (1719-1749),  who  in  more 
ways  than  one  was  Lessing's  foreranner,  and  a  number  of  minor 
writers — did  not  set  themselves  up  in  active  (^>position  to  thdr 
master,  but  they  tadtly  adopted  many  of  the  prindples  whicfa 
the  Swiss  had  advocated  And  in  the  Bremer  BettrSge  there 
appeared  in  1 748  the  first  instalment  of  an  epic  by  F.  G.  Kiopstock 
(1724-1803),  Der  Messias,  which  was  the  hot  illustration  of 
that  lawleasness  against  which  Gottsched  had  protested.  More 
effectively  than  Bodmor*s  dry  and  uninspired  theorizing,  Kk^ 
stock's  MessiaSt  and  in  a  still  higher  degree,  his  Odes,  laid  (he 
foundations  of  modem  German  litenture  in  the  i8tb  century. 
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His  immediate  followers,  it  is  true,  did  not  help  to  advance 
matters;  Bodmer  and  J.  K.  Lavater  (1741-1801)1  whose 
"  physiognomic  "  investigations  interested  Goethe  at  a  later 
date,  wrote  dreary  and  now  long  forgotten  epics  on  religious 
themes.  Klopstock's  rhapsodic  dramas,  together  with  Macpher- 
son's  Ossian,  which  in  the  'sixties  awakened  a  widespread 
enthusiasm  throughout  Germany,  were  responsible  for  the 
so<alled  "  bardic  "  movement;  but  the  noisy  rhapsodies  of 
the  leaders  of  this  movement,  the  "  bards  "  H.  W.  von  Gersten- 
bcig  (1737-1823),  K.  F.  Kretschmann  (1738-1809)  and  Michael 
Denis  (1729-1800),  had  little  of  the  poetic  inspiration  of  Klop- 
stock's Odes. 

The  indirect  influence  of  Klopstock  as  the  first  inspired  poet 
of  modem  Germany  and  as  the  realization  of  Bodmer's  theories 
can,  however,  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Under  Frederick  the 
Great,  who,  as  the  docile  pupil  of  French  culture,  had  little 
sympathy  for  unregulated  displays  of  feeling,  neither  Klopstock 
nor  his  imitators  were  in  favour  in  Berlin,  but  at  the  university 
of  Halle  considerable  interest  was  taken  in  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  Bodmer.  Here,  before  Klopstock's  name  was 
known  at  all,  two  young  poets,  J.  I.  Pyra  (i7i5~i744)  ^nd  S.  G. 
Lange  (1711-1781),  wrote  Freundschaftlicke  Lieder  (1737),  which 
were  direct  forerunners  of  Klopstock's  rhymeless  lyric  poetry; 
and  although  the  later  Prussian  poets,  J.  W.  L.  Gleim  (17x9- 
1803),  J.  P.  U2  (1720-1796)  and  J.  N.  Got*  (1721-1781),  who 
were  associated  with  Halle,  and  K.  W.  Ramlcr  (i 725-1 798)  in 
Beriin,  cultivated  mainly  the  Anacreontic  and  the  Horatian 
ode — artificial  forms,  which  kept  strictly  within  the  classic 
canon — yet  Friedrich  von  Hagedom  (1708-1754)  in  Hamburg 
showed  to  what  perfection  even  the  Anacreontic  and  the  lighter 
vers  de  sociUi  could  be  brought.  The  Swiss  physiologist  Albrecht 
von  Haller  (i  708-1 777)  was  the  first  German  poet  to  give 
expression  to  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  Alpine  scenery  (Die 
Alpen,  1734),  and  a  Prussian  officer,  Ewald  Cnristian  von  Kleist 
(i  715-1759),  author  of  Der  FriMing  (1749),  wrote  the  most 
inspired  nature-poetry  of  this  period.  Klopstock's  supreme 
importance  lay,  however,  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  forerunner  of 
the  movement  of  Sturm  und  Drang,  But  before  turning  to  that 
movement  we  must  consider  two  writers  who,  strictly  speaking, 
also  belong  to  the  age  under  consideration — Lcssingand  Wieland. 

As  Klopstock  had  been  the  first  of  modem  Germany's  inspired 
poets,  so  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  (1729-1781)  was  the  first 
critic  who  brought  credit  to  the  German  name  throughout 
Europe.  He  was  the  most  liberal-minded  exponent  of  z8th- 
century  rationalism.  Like  his  predecessor  (jottsched,  whom  he 
vanquished  more  effectually  than  Bodmer  had  done,  he  had 
unwavering  faith  in  the  daasic  canon,  but  "classic"  meant 
for  him,as  for  his  contemporary,  J.  J.  Winckclmann  (1717-1768), 
Greek  art  and  literature,  and  not  the  products  of  French  pseud<>- 
classicism,  which  it  had  been  Gottsched's  object  to  fotst  on 
Germany.  He  went,  indeed,  still  further,  and  asserted  that 
Shakespeare,  with  all  his  irregularities,  was  a  more  faithful 
observer  of  the  spirit  of  Aristotle's  laws,  and  consequently  a 
greater  poet,  than  were  the  French  classic  writers.  He  looked 
to  England  and  not  to  France  for  the  regeneration  of  the  German 
theatre,  and  his  own  dramas  were  pioneer-work  in  this  direction. 
Miss  Sara  Sampson  (1755)  is  a  bUrgerlicke  TragSdie  on  the  lines 
of  Ullo's  Merchant  of  London^  Minna  von  Barnkdm  (1767),  a 
comedy  in  the  spirit  of  Farquhar;  in  Emilia  Calotti  (1772), 
again  with  English  models  in  view,  he  remoulded  the  "tragedy 
of  common  life  "  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  Sturm  und  Drang; 
and  finally  in  Nathan  der  Weise  (1779)  he  won  acceptance  for 
iambic  blank  verse  as  the  medium  of  the  higher  drama.  His 
two  most  promising  disciples— J.  F.  von  Cronegk  (173X-X758) 
and  J.  W.  von  Bra  we  (1738-1758) — unfortunately  died  young, 
and  C.  F.  Weisse  (i 726-1804)  was  not  gifted  enough  to  advance 
the  drama  in  its  literary  aqiects.  Lessing's  name  is  associated 
with  Winckelmann's  in  Laohoon  (1766),  a  treatise  in  which  he 
set  about  defining  the  boundaries  between  painting,  sculpture 
and  poetry,  and  with  those  of  the  Jewish  philosopher,  Moses 
Mendelssohn  (i  729-1 786)  and  the  Berlin  bookseller  C.  F.  Nicolai 
(1 733-181  x)  in  the  famous  Literaiurbriefe.  Here  Lessing  identified 


himself  with  the  best  critical  principles  of  the  rationalistic  move* 
ment — principles  which,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  employed 
in  a  fierce  on^ught  on  Lutheran  orthodoxy  and  intolerance. 

To  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  (Serman  imagination 
C.  M.  Wieland  (x 733-18x3)  also  contributed,  but  in  a  different 
way.  Although  no  enemy  of  pseudo-classidsm,  he  broke  with 
the  stiff  dogmatism  of  Gottsched  and  his  friends,  and  tempered 
the  pietism  of  Klopstock  by  introducing  the  Germans  to  the 
lighter  poetry  of  the  south  of  Europe.  With  the  exception  of  his 
fairy  ^ic  Oberon  (X780),  Wieland's  work  has  fallen  into  neglect; 
he  did,  however,  exigent  service  to  the  development  of  German 
prose  fiction  witli  his  psychological  novel,  Agathon  (x 766-1767), 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  forenmner  of  Goethe's  Wilhelm 
Meister,  and  with  his  humorous  satire  Die  Abderiten  (X774). 
Wieland  had  a  considerable  following,  both  among  poets  and 
prose  writers;  he  was  particulariy  looked  up  to  in  Austria, 
towards  the  end  of  the  x8th  century,  where  the  literary  movement 
advanced  more  sk>wly  than  in  the  north.  Here  Aloys  Blumauer 
(»7SS-J789)  »nd  J*  B.  von  Alxinger  (X755-X797)  wrote  their 
travesties  and  ^ics  under  his  influence.  In  Saxony,  M.  A.  von 
ThQmmel  (x 738-18x7)  showed  his  adherence  to  Wieland's 
school  In  his  comic  epic  in  prose,  WUhelmine  (1764),  and  in  the 
general  tone  of  his  prose  writings;  on  the  other  hand,  K.  A. 
Xortum  (X745-X824),  author  of  the  most  popular  comic  epic  of 
the  time.  Die  Jobsiade  (x  784) ,  was  but  little  influenced  by  Wieland. 
The  German  novel  owed  much  to  the  example  of  Agathon, 
but  the  groundwork  and  form  were  borrowed  from  English 
models;  Gellert  had  begim  by  imitating  Richardson  in  his 
Sckwedische  Crdfin  (1747-1748),  and  he  was  followed  byj.  T. 
Hermes  (1738-1821),  by  Wieland's  friend  Sophie  von  Laroche 
(1730-1807),  by  A.  von  Knigge  (1752-1796)  and  J.  K.  A.  Musius 
(1735-X  787)1  the  last  mentioned  being,  howe\-er,  best  known 
as  the  author  of  a  collection  of  VothsmOrchen  (Z782-X786). 
Meanwhile  a  rationalism,  less  materialistic  and  strict  than  that 
of  Wolff,  was  spreading  rapidly  through  educated  middle-class 
society  in  Germany.  Men  like  Knigge,  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
J.  G.  Zimmermann  (1728-1795),  T.  G.  von  Hippd  (Z74X-X796), 
Christian  Garve  (X742-X798),  J.  J.  Engd  (X74X-Z802),  as  wdl 
as  the  educational  theorists  J.  B.  Basedow  (1723-1790)  and 
J.  H.  Pestalozd  (Z746-X827),  wrote  books  and  essays  on  "popular 
philosophy"  which  were  as  eagerly  read  as  the  moralische 
Wochensehriftcn  of  the  preceding  epoch;  and  with  this  group 
of  writers  must  also  be  associated  the  most  brilliant  of  German 
x8th-century  satirists,  G.  C.  Uchtcnberg  (1742-1799). 

Such  was  the  milteu  from  which  sprang  the  most  advanced 
pioneer  of  the  classical  epoch  of  modem  Cxerman  literature, 
J.  G.  Herder  (X744-1803).  The  transition  from  the  popular 
philosophers  of  the  AufhUtrung  to  Herder  was  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  influence  of  Rousseau;  and  in  (krmany  Itself 
that  transition  Is  represented  by  men  like  Thomas  Abbt  (X738- 
X766)  and  J.  G.  Hamann  (X730-X788).  The  revolutionary 
nature  of  Herder's  thought  lay  in  that  writer's  antipathy  to 
hard  and  fast  systems,  to  laws  imposed  upon  genius;  he  graiq)cd, 
as  no  thinker  before  him,  the  idea  of  historical  evolution.  By 
regarding  the  human  race  as  the  product  of  a  slow  evolution  from 
primitive  conditions,  he  revdutionized  the  methods  and  stand- 
point of  historical  sdence  and  awakened  an  interest — ^for  which, 
of  course,  Rousseau  had  prepared  the  way — in  the  early  history 
of  mankind.  He  himself  collected  and  published  the  Voihslieder 
of  all  nations  (1778-1779),  and  drew  attention  to  those  elements 
in  German  life  and  art  which  were,  in  the  best  and  most  precious 
sense,  national — dements  which  his  predecessors  had  despised 
as  inconsistent  with  classic  formulae  and  systems.  Herder  is 
thus  not  merely  the  forerunner,  but  the  aaual  founder  of  the 
h'terary  movement  known  as  Sturm  und  Drang.  New  ground 
was  broken  in  a  similar  way  by  a  group  of  poets,  who  show  the 
resulu  of  Klopstock's  influence  on  the  new  literary  movement: 
the  G6ttingen  "  Bund  "  or  "  Hain,"  a  number  of  young  students 
who  met  together  in  1772,  and  for  several  years  published  their 
poetry  in  the  CdtHnger  Musenalmanach.  With  the  exception 
of  the  two  brothers,  Ch.  zu  Stolbeig  (i  748-1821)  and  F.  L  aa 
Stolberg  (i  750-1819),  who  occupied  a  somewhat  peculiar  position 
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in  th«  "  Bund/'  the  members  of  this  coterie  were  drawn  from 
the  peasant  class  of  the  lower  bourgeoisU;  J.  H.  Voss  (1751- 
i8:<6),  the  leader  of  the  "  Bund/'  was  a  typical  North  German 
peasant,  and  his  idyll,  Luiw  (1784),  gives  a  realistic  picture  of 
German  provincial  life.  L.  H.  C.  H5lty  (1748-1776)  and  J.  M. 
Miller  (1750-1814),  again,  excelled  in  simple  lyrics  in  the  tone 
of  the  Volkslied.  Closely  associated  with  the  Gdttingen  group 
were  M.  Claudius  (1740-1815),  the  Wandsbecker  Bote — ^as  he  was 
called  after  the  journal  he  edited — ^an  even  more  unassuming 
and  homely  representative  of  the  German  peasant  in  literature 
than  Voss,  and  G.  A.  BUrger  (i 748-1 794)  who  contributed  to 
the  Cdttinger  liusenalmanach  ballads,  such  as  the  famous  Lenore 
(1774),  of  the  very  first  rank.  These  ballads  were  the  best  products 
of  the  Gdttingen  school,  and,  together  with  Goethe's  Strassburg 
and  Frankfort  songs,  represent  the  highest  point  touched  by 
the  lyric  and  ballad  poetry  of  the  period. 

But  the  Gdttingen  "  Bund  "  stood  somewhat  aside  from  the 
main  movement  of  literary  development  in  Germany;  it  was 
only  a  phase  of  Sturm  und  Drang,  and  quieter,  less  turbulent 
than  that  on  which  Goethe  had  set  the  stamp  of  his  personality. 
Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe  (1749-183  2)  had,  as  a  student  in 
Leipzig  (1765-1768),  written  lyrics  in  the  Anacreontic  vein  and 
dramas  in  alexandrines.  But  in  Strassburg,  where  he  went 
to  continue  his  studies  in  1770-1771,  he  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Herder,  who  won  his  interest  for  the  new  literary 
movement.  Herder  imbued  him  with  his  ovm  ideas  of  the 
importance  of  primitive  history  and  Gothic  architecture  and 
inspired  him  with  a  pride  in  German  nationality;  Herder 
convinced  him  that  there  was  more  genuine  poetry  in  a  simple 
Volkslied  than  in  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  German  imitators 
of  Horace  or  Anacreon;  above  all,  he  awakened  his  enthusiasm 
for  Shakespeare.  The  pamphlet  Voh  deulscker  Art  und  Kunst 
(i773)>  to  which,  besides  Goethe  and  Herder,  the  historian 
Justus  Mdser  (1720-1794)  also  contributed,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  manifesto  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang,  llie  effect  on  Goethe 
of  the  new  ideas  was  instantaneous;  they  seemed  at  once  to 
set  his  genius  free,  and  from  1771  to  1775  he  was  extraordinarily 
fertile  in  poetic  ideas  and  creations.  His  Gdtx  mm  BeHickingen 
( 1 7  7  x-1 773) ,  the  first  drama  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang^  was  followed 
within  a  year  by  the  first  novel  of  the  movement,  Wertkers 
Leiden  (1774);  he  dashed  off  Clavigc  and  St^a  in  a  few  weeks 
in  X774  and  1775,  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  Singspiele, 
dramatic  satires  and  fragments — including  FauH  in  its  earliest 
form  (the  so<alled  Urfaust) — not  to  mention  love-songs  which 
at  last  fulfilled  the  promise  of  Klopstock.  Goethe's  lyrics  were 
no  less  epoch-making  than  his  first  drama  and  novel,  for  they 
put  an  end  to  the  artificiality  which  for  centuries  had  fettered 
German  lyric  expression.  In  all  forms  of  literature  he  set  the 
fashion  to  his  time;  the  Shakespearian  restlessness  of  Cdtn  von 
Berlkhingen  found  enthusiastic  imitators  in  J.  M.  R.  Lens 
(i75i-z793),whosei<fiMeribtffffen<{&«rfrAeiiler  (1774)  formulated 
theoretically  the  laws,  or  defiance  of  laws,  of  the  new  drama,  in 
F.  M.  von  Klinger  (1752-1831),  J.  A.  Leisewitz  (i753-x8o6),H.L. 
Wagner  (1747-1779)  and  Friedrich  Mttller,  better  known  as 
Maler  MOller  (1749-1825).  The  dramatic  literature  of  the  Sturm 
und  Drang  was  its  most  characteristic  product — indeed,  the 
very  name  of  the  movement  was  borrowed  from  a  play  by 
Klinger;  it  was  inspired,  as  GdU  von  BerlidHngen  had  been,  by  the 
desire  to  present  upon  the  stage  figures  of  Shakespearian  grandeur 
impelled  and  tortured  by  gigantic  passions,  all  considerations  of 
plot,  construction  and  form  being  regarded  as  subordinate  to 
the  development  of  character,  llie  fiaion  of  the  Sturm  und 
Drang,  again,  was  in  its  earlier  stages  dominated  by  Wertkers 
Leiden,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  novels  of  F.  H.  Jacobi  (1743-1819) 
and  J.  M.  Miller,  who  has  been  already  mentioned.  Later,  in  the 
hands  of  J.  J.  W.  Heinse  (1749-1803),  author  of  Ardingkdlo 
(1787),  Klinger,  K.  Ph.  Moritz  (1757-1793),  whose  Anton  Reiser 
(1785)  clearly  foreshadows  WUkelm  Meister,  it  reflected  not 
merely  the  sentimentalism,  but  also  the  philosophic  and  artistic 
ideas  of  the  period. 

With  the  production  of  Die  RSuber  (i  781)  by  Johann  Friedrich 
Schiller  (175^1805),  the  drama  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  entered 


upon  a  new  development.  Although  hardly  less  turbulent  in 
spirit  than  the  work  of  Klinger  and  Leisewitz,  Schiller's  tragedy 
was  more  skilfully  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  theatre;  his 
succeeding  dramas,  Fiesco  and  Kabale  und  Uehe,  were  also 
admirable  stage-plays,  and  in  Don  Carlos  (1787)  he  abandoned 
prose  for  the  iambic  blank  verse  which  Lessing  had  made  accept- 
able in  Natkan  der  Weise.  The  "  practical "  character  of  the 
new  drama  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Schiller's  contem- 
porary, O.  von  Gemmingen  (1755-1836),  the  imitator  of  Diderot, 
in  the  excellent  domestic  dramas  of  the  actors  F.  L.  Schrdder 
(i 744-1816)  and  A.  W.  Iffland  (1759-1814),  and  even  in  the 
popuUir  medieval  plays,  the  so-called  RiUerdramen  of  which 
COIx  ton  Berlickingen  was  the  modeL  Germany  owes  to  the 
Sturm  und  Drang  her  national  theatre;  permanent  theatres 
were  established  in  these  years  at  Hambui^,  Mannheim,  Gotha, 
and  even  at  Vienna,  which,  •as  may  be  seen  from  the  dramas  of 
C.  H.  von  Ayrenhoff  (i  733-1819),  had  hardly  then  advanced 
beyond  Gottsched's  ideal  of  a  national  literature.  The  Hofburg- 
thcater  of  Vienna,  the  greatest  of  all  the  (German  stages,  was 
virtually  founded  in  1776. 

(6)  German  Classical  Literature. — ^The  energy  of  the  5/icrM 
uni  Drang,  which  was  essentially  iconoclastic  in  its  methods, 
soon  exhausted  itself.  For  Goethe  this  phase  in  his  development 
came  to  an  end  with  his  departure  for  Weimar  in  1775,  while, 
after  writing  Don  Carlos  (1787),  Schille^  turned  from  poetry 
to  the  study  of  history  and  philosophy.  These  subjects  occupied 
his  attention  almost  exclusively  for  several  years,  and  not  until 
the  very  close  of  the  century  did  he,under  the  stimulus  of  Goethe's 
friendship,  return  to  the  drama.  The  first  ten  years  of  Goethe's 
life  in  Weimar  were  comparatively  unproductive;  he  had  left 
the  Sturm  und  Drang  behind  him;  its  developments,  for  which 
he  himself  had  been  primarily  responsible,  were  distasteful  to 
him;  and  he  had  not  yet  formed  a  new  creed.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  Weimar  court,  where  classic  or  even  panido- 
dassic  tastes  prevailed,  he  was  gradually  finding  his  way  to  a 
form  of  literary  art  which  should  reconcile  the  humanistic  ideals 
of  the  1 8th  century  with  the  poetic  models  of  andent  Greece. 
But  he  did  not  arrive  at  clearness  in  his  ideas  until  after  h» 
sojourn  in  Italy  (1786-1788),  an  episode  of  the  first  importance 
for  his  mental  development.  Italy  was,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
revelation  to  Goethe  of  the  antique;  his  had  gone  to  Italy  to 
find  realized  what  Winckelmann  had  taught,  and  here  he  con- 
ceived that  ideal  of  a  classic  literature,  which  for  the  next  twenty 
years  dominated  German  literature  and  made  Weimar  its 
metropolis.  In  Italy  he  gave  Ipkigenie  auf  Tauris  (1787)  its 
final  form,  he  completed  Egmont  (1788) — ^like  the  exactly  con- 
temporary Dou  Carlos  of  SdiiUer,  a  kind  of  bridge  from  Sturm 
und  Drang  to  classicism— «nd  all  but  finished  Torguato  Tasso 
(1790).  WUkdmMeistersLekrjakre  (L795-1796)  bears  testimony 
to  the  dear  and  decisive  views  which  he  had  acquired  on  all 
questions  of  art  and  of  the  practical  conduct  of  life. 

Long  before  WUkelm  Meister  appeared,  however,  G^man 
thought  and  literature  had  arrived  at  that  stability  and  self- 
confidence  which  are  the  most  essential  dements  in  a  great 
literary  period.  In  the  year  of  Lessing's  death,  1781,  Immanud 
Kant  (1724-1804),  the  great  philosopher,  had  published  his 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  and  this,  U^ther  with  the  two  later 
treatises,  Kritik  der  praktiscken  Vemunft  (1788)  and  Kritik  der 
Urteilskrajt  (1790),  placed  the  Germans  in  the  front  rank  of 
thinking  nations.  Under  the  influence  of  Kant,  Schiller  turned 
from  the  study  of  history  to  that  of  philosophy  and  more  eq)ed- 
ally  aesthetics.  His  philosophic  lyrics,  his  treatises  on  Anmnd 
und  WUrde,  on  the  Astketiscke  Eniekung  des  MenstJten  (1795), 
and  Vber  naive  und  sentimentaliscke  DUktung  (1795)  show,  on 
the  philosophic  and  the  aittcal  side,  the  movement  of  the  century 
from  the  irresponsible  subjectivity  of  Sturm  und  Drang  to  the 
calm  idealism  of  classic  attainment.  In  the  same  way,  German 
historical  writing  had  in  these  years,  under  the  leadership  of 
men  like  Justus  Mdser,  Thomas  Abbt,  I.  Iselin,  F.  C.  Schlosser. 
Schiller  himself  and,  greatest  of  all,  Johannes  von  MOller  (1752- 
1809),  advanced  from  disconnect^j  unsystematic  chronicUng 
to  a  dearly  thought-out  philosophic  and  sdentlfic  method.    J.  G. 
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A.  Forster  (1754^1794).  who  had  accompanied  Cook  round  the 
world,  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt  (1769-1859),  gave  Germany 
models  of  clear  and  lucid  descriptive  writing.  In  practical 
politics  and  economics,  when  once  the  unbalanced  vagaries  of 
undiluted  Rousseauism  had  fallen  into  discredit,  Germany  pro- 
duced much  wise  and  temperate  thinking  which  prevented  the 
spread  of  the  French  Revolution  to  Germany,  and  provided 
a  practical  basis  on  which  the  social  and  political  fabric  could 
be  built  up  anew,  after  the  Revolution  had  made  the  old  r^me 
impossible  in  Europe.  Men  like  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  (1767- 
1835)  and  the  philosopher  J.  G.  Fichte  (1762-1814)  were,  in 
two  widely  different  spheres,  representative  of  this  type  of 
intellectual  eminence. 

Meanwhile,  in  1794,  that  friendship  between  Goethe  and 
Schiller  had  begun,  which  lasted,  unbroken,  until  the  younger 
poet's  death  in  1805.  These  years  mark  the  summit  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller's  classicism,  and  the  great  epoch  of  Weimar's  history 
as  a  literary  focus.  Schiller's  treatises  had  provided  a  theoretical 
basis;  his  new  journal,  Die  Horeh,.  might  be  called  the  literary 
organ  of  the  movement — although  in  this  respect  the  subsequent 
Musenalmanach,  In  which  the  two  poets  published  their  magnifi- 
cent ballad  poetry,  had  more  value.  Goethe,  as  director  of  the 
ducal  theatre,  could  to  a  great  extent  control  dramatic  production 
in  Germany.  Under  his  encouragement,  Schiller  turned  from 
philosophy  to  poetry  and  wrote  the  splendid  series  of  classic 
dramas  beginning  with  the  trilogy  of  WaUenslein  and  closing 
with  W'dhtlm  Tell  and  the  fragment  of  Demetrius;  while  to 
Goethe  we  owe,  above  all,  the  epic  of  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 
Less  important  were  the  latter's  severely  classical  plays  Die 
nalUrliche  Tocliter  and  Pandora;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  Schiller's  stimulus  that  in  those 
years  Cloethe  brought  the  first  part  of  Fa»s/(iSo8)lo  a  conclusion. 

Although  acknowledged  leaders  of  German  letters,  Ck)ethe 
and  Schiller  had  considerable  opposition  to  contend  with.  The 
Sturm  und  Drang  had  by  no  means  exhausted  itself,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  once  dominant  rationalistic  movement 
were  particularly  arrogant  and  overbearing.  The  literature 
associated  with  both  Sturm  und  Drang  and  rationalism  was  at 
this  period  palpably  decadent;  no  comparison  could  be  made 
between  the  magnificent  achievements  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
or  even  of  Herder  and  Wicland  with  the  "  family  "  dramas  of 
IfHand,  still  less  with  the  extraordinarily  popular  pbys  of  A.  von 
Kotzcbue  (1761-1819),  or  with  those  bustling  medieval  Ritter- 
drament  which  were  especially  cultivated  In  south  Germany. 
There  is  a  wide  gap  between  Moriiz's  Anton  Reiser  or  the  philo- 
sophic novels  which  Klinger  wrote  in  his  later  years,  and  Goethe's 
Meisler;  nor  can  the  once  so  fervently  admired  novels  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter  (i  763-1 825)  take  a  very  high  place.  Neither  the 
fantastic  humour  nor  the  penetrating  thoughts  with  which 
Richter's  books  are  strewn  make  up  for  their  lack  of  artistic  form 
and  interest;  they  are  essentially  products  of  Sturm  und  Drang. 
Lastly,  in  the  province  of  lyric  and  epic  poetry,  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  poets  like  the  gentle  F.von  Matthisson(i76i-i83i), 
or  the  less  inspired  G.  L.  Koscgarten  (1758-1818)  and  C.  A. 
Ticdge  (1752-1841),  as  worthily  seconding  the  masterpieces 
of  Cioethe  and  Schiller.  Thus  when  we  speak  of  the  greatness 
of  Germany's  classical  period,  we  think  mainly  of  the  work  of 
her  two  chief  poets;  the  distance  that  separated  them  from 
their  immediate  contemporaries  was  enormous.  Moreover,  at 
the  very  close  of  the  i8th  century  a  new  literary  movement 
arose  in  admitted  opposition  to  the  classicism  of  Weimar,  and 
to  this  movement,  which  first  took  definite  form  in  the  Romantic 
school,  the  sympathies  of  the  younger  generation  turned.  Just 
as  in  the  previous  generation  the  Sturm  und  Drang,  had  been 
obliged  to  make  way  for  a  return  to  classic  and 'impersonal 
principles  of  literary  composition,  so  now  the  classicism  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  which  had  produced  masterpieces  like  Wallenstein 
and  Hermann  und  Dorothea^  had  to  yield  to  a  revival  of  individual- 
ism and  subjectivity,  which,  in  the  form  of  Romanticism,  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  literature  of  the  whole  X9th  century. 

(c)  The  Romantic  Movement. — ^The  first  Romantic  school, 
however,  was  founded,  not  as  a  protest  against,  the  dasHcism  of 


Weimar,  with  which  its  leaders  were  in  essential  sympathy, 
but  against  the  shallow,  utilitarian  rationalism  of  Berlin. 
Ludwig  Tieck  (1773-1853),  a  leading  member  of  the  school, 
was  in  reality  a  belated  StUrmer  und  DrUnger,  who  in  his  early 
years  had  chafed  under  the  unimaginative  tastes  of  the  Prussian 
capital,  and  sought  for  a  positive  faith  to  put  in  their  place. 
Friedrich  Hdlderlin  (i  770-1843),  one  of  the  most  gifted  poets  of 
this  age,  demonstrates  no  less  clearly  than  Heck  the  essential 
affinity  between  Sturm  und  Drang  and  Romanticism;  be,  too, 
forms  a  bridge  from  'the  one  individualistic  movement  to  the 
other.  The  theoretic  basis  of  Romanticism  was,  however, 
established  by  the  two  brothers,  August  Wilhelm  and  Friedrich 
Schlegcl  (i 767-1845  and  1 772-1829),  who,  accepting,  in  great 
measure,  Schiller's  aesthetic  conclusions,  adapted  them  to  the 
needs  of  their  own  more  subjective  attitude  towards  literature. 
While  Schiller,  like  Lessing  before  him,  insisted  on  the  critic's 
right  to  sit  in  judgment  according  to  a  definite  code  of  principles, 
these  Romantic  critics  maintained  that  the  first  duty  of  criticism 
was  to  understand  and  appreciate;  the  right  of  genius  to  follow 
its  natural  bent  was  sacred.  The  Herzensergiessungen  tines 
kunstliebenden  Klcsterbrudcrs  by  Tieck's  school-friend  W.  H. 
Wackenroder  (1773-1798)  contained  the  Romantic  art-theory, 
while  the  hymns  and  fragmentary  novels  of  Friedrich  von 
Hardenberg  (known  as  Novalis,  1772-1801),  and  the  dramas 
and  fairy  tales  of  Ticck,  were  the  characteristic  products  of 
Romantic  literature.  The  universal  sympathies  of  the  movement 
were  exemplified  by  the  many  admirable  translations — greatest 
of  all,  Schlcgd's  Shakespeare  (1797-18x0) — which  were  produced 
under  its  auspices.  Romanticism  was  essentially  conciliatory  in 
its  tendencies,  that  is  to  say,  it  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  of  poetry 
with  other  provinces  of  social  and  intellectual  life;  the  hard  and 
fast  boundaries  which  the  older  critics  had  set  up  as  to  what 
poetry  might  and  might  not  do,  were  put  aside,  and  the  domain 
of  literature  was  regarded  as  co-extensive  with  life  itself;  paint- 
ing and  music,  philosophy  and  ethics,  were  all  accepted  as  con- 
stituent elements  of  or  aids  to  Romantic  poetry.  Fichte,  and  to 
a  much  greater  extent,  F.  W.  J.  von  SchcUing  (1775-1854) 
were  the  exponents  of  the  Romantic  doctrine  in  philosophy, 
while  the  theologian  F.  E.  D.  Schleiermacher  (1768-1834) 
demonstrated  how  vital  the  revival  of  individualism  was  for 
religious  thought. 

The  Romantic  school,  whose  chief  members  were  the  brothers 
Schlegel,  Tieck,  Wackenroder  and  Novalis,  was  virtually  founded 
in  1798,  when  the  Schlegcb  began  to  publish  their  journal  the 
Athenaeum;  but  the  actual  existence  of  the  school  was  of  very 
short  duration.  Wackenroder  and  Novalis  died  young,  and  by 
the  year  1804  the  other  members  were  widely  separated.  Two 
years  later,  however,  another  phase  of  Romanticism  became 
associated  with  the  town  of  Heidelberg.  The  leaden  of  this 
second  or  younger  Romantic  school  were  K.  Breotano  (1778- 
1842),  L.  A.  von  Amim  (1781-1831)  and  J.  J.  von  G6rrcs  (177^ 
1848),  their  organ,  corresponding  to  the  Athenaeum^  was  the 
Zeilung  fttr  Einsiedter,  or  Trdst-Einsamkeit,  and  their  most 
characteristic  production  the  collection  of  Volk^ieder,  published 
under  the  title  Da  Knahen  Wunderhorn  (1805-1808).  Compared 
with  the  earlier  school  the  Heidelberg  writers  were  more  practical 
and  realistic,  more  faithful  to  nature  and  the  commonplace  life 
of  everyday.  They,  too,  were  interested  in  the  German  past 
and  in  the  nu'ddle  ages,  but  they  put  aside  the  idealizing  glasses 
of  their  predecessors  and  kept  to  historic  truth;  they  wrote 
historical  novels,  not  stories  of  an  imaginary  medieval  world 
as  Novalis  had  done,  and  when  they  collected  Volkslieder  and 
VolkshUcher,  they  refrained  from  decking  out  the  simple  tradition 
with  musical  effects,  or  from  heightening  the  poetic  situation 
by  *'*  Romantic  irony."  Their  immediate  influence  on  German 
intellectual  life  was  consequently  greater;  they  stimulated 
and  deepened  the  interest  of  the  (German  people  in  their  own 
past;  and  we  owe  to  them  the  foundations  of  the  study  of 
German  philology  and  medieval  literatiire,  both  the  brothers 
Jakob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm  (1785-1863  and  1786-1859)  having 
been  in  touch  with  this  circle  in  their  early  days.  Again,  the 
Heidelberg  poeU  strengthened  the  naUonal  and  patriotic  '' '  ' 
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of  their  people;  they  prepared  the  wty  for  Che  rising  against 
Napoleon,  which  culminated  in  the  year  1813,  and  produced 
that  outburst  of  patriotic  song,  associated  with  £.  M.  Arndt 
(1 769-1860),  IC.  Th.  Kdrner  (i79i'x8i3).  and  M.  von  Schenken- 
dorf  (i  783-181 7). 

The  subsequent  history  of  Romantidsm  stands  in  dose 
relation  to  the  Heidelberg  Khool,  and  when,  about  1809,  the 
latter  broke  up,  and  Arnim  and  Brentano  settled  in  Berlin, 
the  Romantic  movement  followed  two  clearly  marked  lines  of 
development,  one  north  German,  the  other  associated,  with 
Wiirttemberg.  The  Prussian  capita],  hotbed  of  rationalism 
as  it  was,  had,  from  the  first,  been  intimately  associated  with 
Romanticism;  the  first  school  had  virtually  been  founded 
there,  and  north  Germans,  like  Heinrich  von  Kleist  (i777'x8ii) 
and  Zacharias  Werner  (i768-i823)had  done  more  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Romantic  drama  than  had  the  members  of  either 
Romantic  school.  These  men,  and  more  especially  Kleist, 
Prussia's  greatest  dramatic  poet',  showed  how  the  capricious 
Romantic  ideas  could  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  classic 
tradition  established  by  Schiller,  how  they  could  be  rendered 
serviceable  to  the  national  theatre.  At  the  same  time,  Berlin 
was  not  a  favourable  soil  for  the  developooent  of  Romantic 
ideas,  and  the  circle  of  poeU  which  gathered  round  Arnim  and 
Brent4B2  ^^ere,  either  themselves,  demonstrated  the  decadence 
of  these  ideas,  or  their  work  contained  elements  which  in  sub- 
sequent years  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  movement.  Friedrich 
de  la  Motte  Fouqu€  (i  777-1843),  for  instance,  shows  how  easy 
it  was  for  the  medieval  tastes  of  the  Romanticists  to  degenerate 
into  mediocre  novels  and  plays,  hardly  richer  in  genuine  poetry 
than  were  the  productions  of  the  later  Sturm  und  Drang;  and 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  (1776-1822),  powerful  genius  though  he 
was,  cultivated  with  preference  in  his  stories,  a  morbid  super- 
naturalism,  which  was  only  a  decadent  form  of  the  early  Romantic 
delight  in  the  worid  of  fairies  and  spirits.  The  lyric  was  less 
sensitive  to  baleful  infiuences,  but  even  here  the  north  German 
Romantic  circle  could  only  point  to  one  lyric  poet  of  the  first 
rank,  J.  von  Eichendorff  (1788-1857);  while  in  the  poetry  of 
A.  von  Chamisso  (1781-1838)  the  volatile  Romantic  spirituality 
is  too  often  wanting.  Others  again,  like  Friedrich  Rackert 
(1788-1866),  sought  the  inspiration  which  Romanticism  was  no 
longer  able  to  give,  in  the  East;  still  another  group,  of  which 
Wilhelm  MUller  (i 794-1827)  is  the  chief  representative,  followed 
Byron's  example  and  awakcped  German  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed  Greeks  and  Poles. 

Apart  from  Eichendorff,  the  vital  lyric  poetry  of  the  third 
and  last  phase  of  Romanticism  must  be  lookml  for  in  the  Swabian 
school,  which  gathered  round  Uhland.  Ludwig  Uhland  (1787- 
1862)  was  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Heidelberg  poets,  and,  in  his 
lyrics  and  especially  in  his  ballads,  he  succeeded  in  grafting  the 
lyricism  of  the  Romantic  school  on  to  the  traditions  of  German 
ballad  poetry  which  had  been  handed  down  from  Bttrger,  Schiller 
and  Goethe.  But,  as  was  the  case  with  so  many  other  disciples 
of  the  Heidelberg  Romanticists,  Uhland's  interest  in  the  German 
past  was  the  serious  interest  of  the  scholar  rather  than  the  purely 
poetic  interest  of  the  earlier  Romantic  poets.  The  merit  of  the 
Swabian  circle,  the  chief  members  of  which  were  J.  Kemer 
(1786-1862),  G.  Schwab  (1792-1850),  W.  Waiblinger  (1804-1830), 
W.  Hauff  (1802-1827)  and,  most  gifted  of  all,  E.  M6rike  (1804- 
1875)  v^  t^^^  ^^^^  writers  preserved  the  Romantic  traditions 
from  the  disintegrating  infiuences  to  which  their  north  German 
contemporaries  were  exposed.  They  introduced  few  new  notes 
into  lyric  poetry,  but  they  maintained  the  best  traditions  intact, 
and  when,  a  generation  later,  the  anti-Romantic  movement 
of "  Young  Germany  "  had  run  its  course,  it  was  to  Warttemberg 
Germany  looked  for  a  revival  of  the  old  Romantic  ideas. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  background  of  all  these  phases  of  Romantic 
evolution,  through  which  Germany  passed  between  1798  and 
1832,  stands  the  majestic  and  imposing  figure  of  Goethe, 
personally  he  had  in  the  early  stages  of  the  movement  been 
opposed  to  that  reversion  to  subjectivity  and  lawlessness  which 
the  first  Romantic  school  seemed  to  him  to  represent;  to  the  end 
of  his  life  he  regarded  himself  as  a  "classic/' not  a  "romantic" 


poet.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  too  fiberal-mindcd  a 
thinker  and  critic  to  be  obltvsQus  to  the  fruitful  influence  of  the 
new  movement.  Almost  without  exception  he  judged  the  young 
poets  of  the  new  century  fairly,  and  treated  them  sympathetically 
and  kindly;  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  new — and  for  the  most 
part  "  unclassical " — development  of  literature  in  Eni^nd, 
France  and  Italy;  and  his  own  published  work,  above  all,  the 
first  part  of  FauU  (1808),  DU  Wakherwandtxhafttm  (1809), 
DidUung  und  WahrheU  (1811-1814,  a  final  volume  in  1833), 
WcsidsUicher  Divan  (1819),  Withdm  MetUers  Wandvjakrc 
(i 821-1829)  and  the  second  part  of  Fawf*  (published  in  1831 
after  the  poet's  death),  stood  in  no  antagonism  to  the  Romantic 
ideas  of  their  time.  One  might  rather  say  Uiat  Goethe  was  the 
bond  between  the  two  fundamental  literary  movements  of  the 
German  classical  age;  that  his  work  achieved  that  reconciliation 
of  "  classic  "  and  "  romantic  "  which,  rightly  regarded,  was  the 
supreme  aim  of  the  Romantic  school  itself. 

VI.  GeUCAN  LlTEXATURB  SINCE  GOETBE   (183S-I906) 

(a)  Ymtng  Germany. — ^With  Goethe's  death  a  great  age  in 
German  poetry  came  to  a  close.  Long  before  1832  Romanticism 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  begun  to  lose  ground,  and  the  July  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  the  effecU  of  which  were  almost  as  keenly  felt  in 
Germany  as  in  France,  gave  the  movement  its  death-blow. 
MeanwlUle  the  march  of  Ideas  in  Germany  itself  had  not  been 
favourable  to  Romanticism.  Schelling  had  given  place  to  G. 
W.  F.  Hegel  (1770-1831),  now  the  dominant  force  in  German 
philosophy,  and  the  Hegelian  metaphysics  proved  as  unfruitful 
an  influence  on  literature  as  that  of  Ficbte  and  Schelling  had  been 
fruitful.  The  transference  of  Romantic  ideas  to  the  domain 
of  practical  religion  and  politics  had  proved  reactionary  in  its 
effects;  Romanticism  became  the  cloak  for  a  kind  of  Neo- 
catholicism,  and  Romantic  politics,  as  enunciated  by  men  like 
F.  von  Genta  (i 764-1832)  and  Adam  MUller  (1779-1829),  served 
as  an  apology  for  the  Mettemich  r^me  in  Austria.  Only  at 
the  universities— in  G6ttingen,  Heidelberg  and  Berlin — did 
the  movement  continue,  in  the  best  sense,  to  be  productive; 
German  philology,  German  historical  science  and  German 
jurisprudence  benefited  by  Romantic  ideas,  long  after  Ronuntic 
poetry  had  fallen  into  decay.  The  day  of  Romanticism  «'as 
clearly  over;  but  a  return  to  the  classic  and  humanitarian  spirit 
of  the  1 8th  century  was  impossible.  The  social  condition  of 
Europe  had  been  profoundly  altered  by  the  French  RevcJution; 
the  rise  of  industrialism  had  created  new  economic  problems, 
the  march  of  science  had  overturned  old  prejudices.  And  in  a 
still  higher  degree  were  the  ideas  which  lay  behind  the  social 
upheaval  of  the  July  revolution  incompatible  with  a  reversion 
in  Germany  to  the  conditions  of  Weimar  classicism.  There  was, 
moreover,  no  disguising  the  fact  that  Goethe  himself  did  not 
stand  high  with  the  yoimger  generation  of  German  writers 
who  came  into  power  after  his  death. 

"  Young  Germany  "  did  not  form  a  school  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  was  used  by  the  early  Roitoanticists;  the  bond  of  union 
was  rather  the  consequence  of  political  persecution.  In  December 
i835the  German  "  Bund  "  issued  adecree  suppressing  the  writings 
of  the  "  literary  school "  known  as  "  Young  Germany,"  and 
mentioned  by  name  Heinrich  Heine,  Karl  Gutxkow,  Ludolf 
Wienbarg,  Theodor  Mundt  and  Heinrich  Laube.  Of  these  men, 
Heine  (1797-1856)  was  by  far  the  most  famous.  He  had  made 
his  reputation  in  1826  and  1827  with  DU  Harxreiu  and  Das 
Budi  der  Liedert  both  of  which  books  show  how  deeply  he  was 
immersed  in  the  Romantic  traditions.  But  Heine  felt  perhaps 
more  acutely  than  any  other  man  of  his  time  bow  the  ground 
was  slipping  away  from  beneath  his  feet;  be -repudiated  the 
Romantic  movement  and  hailed  the  July  revolution  as  the  first 
stage  In  the  "liberation  of  humanity";  while  ultimately  he 
sought  in  France  the  freedom  and  intellectual  stimulus  which 
Germany  withheld  from  him.  Heine  suffered  from  having  been 
born  in  an  age  of  transition;  he  was  unable  to  realize  in  a  wlurfe- 
hearted  way  all  that  was  good  in  the  new  movement,  which  he 
had  embraced  so  warmly;  his  optimism  was  counteracted  by 
doubts  as  to  whether,  af Ur  all,  life  had  not  been  better  in  that 
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old  Romantic  Germany  of  his  childhood  for  which,  to  the  last, 
he  retained  so  warm  an  affection.  Personal  disappointments 
and  unhappiness  added  to  the  bitterness  of  Heine's  nature, 
and  the  supremely  gifted  lyric  poet  and  the  hardly  less  gifted 
satirist  were  overshadowed  by  the  cynic  from  whose  biting  wit 
nothing  was  safe. 

Heine's  contemporary  and — although  he  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  decree  against  the  school— fellow-fighter,  Ludwig  Bdme 
(1786-183  7),  was  a  more  characteristic  representative  of  the 
"  Young  German  "  point  of  view;  for  he  was  free  from  Romantic 
prejudices.  BOrne  gave  vent  to  his  enthusiasm  for  France  in 
eloquent  BrUJe  aus  Paris  (1830-1833),  which  form  a  landmark 
of  importance  in  the  development  of  German  prose  style.  With 
Karl  Gutzkow  (1811-1878),  who  was  considerably  younger 
than  either  Heine  or  Bdrne,  the  more  positive  aspects  of  the 
"  Young  German  "  movement  begin  to  be  apparent.  He,  too, 
had  become  a  man  of  letters  under  the  influence  of  the  July 
revolution,  and  with  an  early  novel,  Wally^  die  Zweifitrin  (1835), 
which  was  then  regarded  as  atheistic  and  immoral,  he  fought  in 
the  battle  for  the  new  ideas.  His  best  literary  work,  however, 
was  the  comedies  with  which  he  enriched  the  German  stage  of 
the  forties,  and  novels  like  Die  Ritter  vom  Ceiite  (1850-1851), 
and  Dcr  Zaubercr  von  Rom  (1858-1861),  which  have  to  be  con* 
sidercd  in  connexion  with  the  later  development  of  German 
fiction.  Heinxich  Laube  (1806-1884),  who,  as  the  author  of 
lengthy  social  novels,  and  ReisenoveUen  in  the  style  of  Heine's 
Reisebilder,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement,  is 
now  only  remembered  as  Germany's  greatest  theatre-director. 
Laube's  connexion  (1850-1867)  with  the  Burgtheater  of  Vienna 
forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  stage.  Heine  and  B5me,  Gutzkow  and  Laube— these 
were  the  leading  spirits  of  "  Young  Germany  "  ;  in  their  train 
followed  a  host  of  lesser  men,  who  to  the  present  generation  are 
hardly  even  names.  In  the  domain  of  scholarship  and  learning 
the  **  Young  German  "  movement  was  associated  with  the 
supremacy  of  Hegelianism,  the  leading  spirits  being  D.  F.  Strauss 
(1808-1874),  author  of  the  Leben  Jesu  (1835),  the  historians 
G.G.Gervinus  (1805-1871)  andW.Menzel  (1798^-1873),  and  the 
philosopher  L.  A.  Feuerbach  (1804-1872),  who,  although  a 
disciple  of  Hegel,  ultimately  helped  to  destroy  the  latter's 
influence. 

Outside  the  immediate  circle  of  "  Young  Germany,"  other 
tentative  efforts  were  made  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the 
discredited  literature  of  Romanticism.  The  historical  novel,  for 
instance,  which  Romanticists  like  Amim  had  cultivated,  fell  at 
an  early  date  under  the  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Wilhelm 
Hauff,  Heinrich  Zschokke  (1771-1848)  and  K.  Spindler  (1796- 
1855)  were  the  most  prominent  amidst  the  many  imitators  of 
the  Scottish  novelist.  The  drama,  again,  which  since  Kleist 
and  Werner  had  been  without  definite  principles,  was,  partly 
under  Austrian  influence,  finding  its  way  back  to  a  condition  of 
stability.  In  Germany  proper,  the  men  into  whose  hands  it 
fell  were,  on  the  one  hand,  undisciplined  geniuses  such  as  C.  D. 
Grabbe  (i  801-1836),  or,  on  the  other,  poets  with  too  little 
theatrical  blood  in  their  veins  like  K.L.  Immermann  (i  796-1840), 
or  with  too  much,  like  E.  von  Raupach  (1784-1853),  K.  von 
Holtei  (i 798-1 880)  and  Adolf  MUllner  (1774- 18 29)— the  last 
named  being  the  chief  representative  of  the  so-called  Sckieksals- 
tragddie.  In  those  years  the  Germans  were  more  seriously 
interested  in  their  opera,  which,  under  C.  M.  Weber,  H.  A. 
Marschner,  A.  Lortzing  and  0.  Nicolai,  remained  faithful  to  the 
Romantic  spirit.  In  Austria,  however,  the  drama  followed 
lines  of  its  own;  here,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  century, 
H.  J.  von  Collin  (1771-1811)  attempted  in  Regulus  and  other 
works  to  substitute  for  the  lifeless  pseudo-classic  tragedy  of 
Ayrenhoff  the  classic  style  of  Schiller.  His  attempt  is  the  more 
interesting,  z$  the  long  development  that  had  taken  place  in 
Germany  between  Gottsched  and  Schiller  was  virtually  un- 
represented in  Austrian  literature.  M.  von  Collin  (1779-1834), 
a  younger  brother  of  H.  J.  von  Collin,  did  a  similar  service  for 
the  Romantic  drama.  Prani  Grillparser  (i 791-1873),  Austria's 
(reatest  poet,  began  in  the  school  of  MOlloer  with  a  "  fate 


drama,"  but  soon  won  an  Independent  place  for  himself;  more 
successfully  than  any  other  dramatist  of  the  century,  he  carried 
out  that  task  which  Kleist  had  first  seriously  faced,  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  classicism  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  the  Romantic 
and  modern  spirit  of  the  X9th  century.  It  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  works  like  Das  goldene  Vliess  (1820),  Kdnig  Ottokars 
Cmck  und  Ende  (1825),  Der  Traum,  ein  Leben  (1834)  and  Des 
Uteres  mnd  der  Liebe  Welten  (1831)  must  be  regarded.  As  far 
as  the  poetic  drama  was  concerned,  Grillparzer  stood  alone, 
for  £.  F.  J.  von  Mdnch-Bellinghausen  (1806-1871),  his  most 
promising  contemporary,  once  so  popularNinder  the  pseudonym 
of  Friedrich  Halm,  soon  fell  back  into  the  trivial  sentimentality 
of  the  later  Romanticists.  In  other  forms  of  dramatic  literature 
Austria  could  point  to  many  distinguished  writers,  notably  the 
comedy-writer,  £.  von  Bauemfeld  (1803-1890),  while  a  host 
of  playwrights,  chief  of  whom  were  F.  Raimund  (1790-1836) 
and  J.  Nestroy  (x8ox-x863),  cultivated  the  popular  Viennese 
farce  and  fairy-play.  Thus,  in  spite  of  Metternich*s  censorship 
of  the  drama,  the  Viennese  theatre  was,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century,  in  closer  touch  with  literature  than  that  of  any 
other  German,  centre. 

The  transitional  character  of  the  age  is  best  illustrated  by  two 
eminent  writers  whom  outward  circumstances  rather  than  any 
similarity  of  character  and  aim  have  classed  together.  These 
were  K.  L.  Immermaim,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
A.  von  Platen-Hallermund  (1796-X835).  Immermann's  dramas 
were  of  little  practical  value  to  the  theatre,  but  one  at  least. 
Merlin  (1832),  is  a  dramatic  poem  of  great  beauty.  In  his  novels, 
however.  Die  Epigonen  (1836)  and  MUnchhausen  (1838-X839), 
Immermann  was  the  spokesman  of  his  time.  He  looked  back- 
wards rather  than  forwards;  he  saw  himself  as  the  belated 
follower  of  a  great  literary  age  rather  than  as  the  pioneer  of  a 
new  one.  The  bankruptcy  of  Romanticism  and  the  poetically 
arid  era  of  *' Young  Germany  "  left  him  little  confidence  in  the 
future.  Platen,  on  the  other  hand,  went  his  own  way;  he,  too, 
was  the  antagonist  both  of  Romanticism  and  "  Young  (jcrmany," 
and  with  Immermann  himself  he  came  into  sharp  conflict. 
But  in  his  poetry  he  showed  himself  indifferent  to  the  strife  of 
contending  literary  schools.  He  began  as  an  imitator  of  the 
German  oriental  poets*— the  only  Romanticists  with  whom  he 
had  any  personal  sympathy — ^and  with  his  matchless  Sonette 
aus  Venedig  (1825)  he  stands  out  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  verse- 
writing  and  as  the  least  subjective  of  all  German  lyrio  poets. 
In  the  imitation  of  Romance  metres  he  sought  a  refuge  from  the 
extravagances  and  excesses  of  the  Romantic  decadence. 

Meanwhile  the  political  side  of  the  "  Young  German  "  move- 
ment, which  the  German  Bund  aimed  at  stamping  out,  gained 
rapidly  in  importance  under  the  influence  of  the  unsettled 
political  conditions  between  the  revolutions  of  1830  and  X848. 
The  early  'forties  were  in  German  Uterature  marked  by  an 
extraordinary  outburst  of  political  poetry,  which  may  be  aptly 
compared  with  the  national  and  patriotic  lyric  evoked  by  the 
year  18x3.  The  principles  which  triumphed  in  France  at  the 
revolution  of  1848  were,  to  a  great  extent,  fought  out  by  the 
German  singers  of  1841  and  1843.  Begun  by  mediocre  talents 
like  N.  Becker  (1809-X845)  and  R.  £.  Prutz  (18x6-1872),  the 
movement  found  a  vigorous  champion  in  Georg  Herwegh  (1817- 
1875),  who  in  his  turn  succeeded  in  winning  Ferdinand  Freiltgrath 
(X810-X876)  for  the  revolutionary  cause.  Others  joined  in  the 
cry  for  freedom — F.  Dingelstedt  (i8i4-r88i),  A.  H.  Hoffmann 
von  Fallersleben  (179S-1874),  and  a  number  of  Austrians,  who 
had  even  more  reason  for  rebellion  and  discontent  than  the 
north  Germans.  But  the  best  Austrian  political  poetry,  the 
S patter gjinge  eines  Wiener  Poelen,  1831,  by  "  Anastasius  (Srtin  " 
(Graf  A.  A.  von  Auersperg,  X806-1876),  belonged  to  a  decade 
earlier.  The  political  lyric  culminated  in  and  ended  with  the 
year  1848;  the  revolutionists  of  the  'forties  were,  if  not  appeased, 
at  least  silenced  by  the  revolution  which  in  their  eyes  had 
effected  so  little.  If  Ftailigratfa  be  excepted,  the  chief  lyric 
poets  of  this  epoch  stood  aside  from  the  revolutionary  movement ; 
even  E.  Geibel  (181 5-1884),  the  representative  poet  of  the 
succeeding  age,  wis  only  temporarily  interested  in  the  r^i:*:'-i 
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movement,  and  his  best  work  is  of  a  purely  lyric  character. 
M.  von  Strachwitz's  (iSit-iS^j)  promising  talent  did  not  flourish 
in  the  political  atmosphere;  Annette  von  Droste-Hulsbo£F 
(1797-XS48),  and  the  Austrian,  Nikolaus  Lenau  (1802-1850), 
both  stand  far  removed  from  the  world  of  politics;  they  are 
imbued  with  that  pessimistic  resignation  which  is,  more  or 
less,  characteristic  of  all  German  literature  between  1850  and 
1870. 

(6)  Mid-Century  LUerature.—'Whcn  once  the  revolution  of 
1848  was  over,  a  spirit  of  tranquillity  came  over  German  letters; 
but  it  was  due  rather  to  the  absence  of  confidence  in  the  future 
than  to  any  hopefulness  or  real  content.  The  literature  of  the 
middle  of  the  century  was  not  wanting  in  achievement,  but 
there  was  nothing  buoyant  or  youthful  about  it;  most  significant 
of  all,  the  generation  between  1848  and  1880  was  either  oblivious 
or  indifferent  to  the  good  work  and  to  the  new  and  germinating 
ideas  which  it  produced.  Hegel,  who  held  the  earlier  half  of  the 
19th  century  in  his  ban,  was  still  all-powerful  in  the  universities, 
but  his  power  was  on  the  wane  in  literature  and  public  life. 
The  so-called  "  Hegelian  Left "  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  have 
become  incompatible  with  the  original  Hegelianism;  the  new 
social  and  economic  theories  did  not  fit  into  the  scheme  of 
Hegelian  collectivism;  the  interest  in  natural  science — fostered 
by  the  popular  books  of  J.  Molcschott  (i 823-1893),  Karl  Vogt 
(1817-1895)  and  Ludwig  BUchner  (1824-1899) — created  a 
healthy  antidote  to  t  he  Hegelian  metaphysics.  In  literature  and 
art,  on  which  Hegel,  as  we  have  seen,  had  exerted  so  blight- 
ing an  influence,  his  place  was  taken  by  the  chief  exponent 
of  philosophic  pessimism,  Arthur  Schopenhauer  (1788-1860). 
Schopenhauer's  antagonism  to  Hegelianism  was  of  old  standing, 
for  his  chief  work.  Die  WcU  als  Wille  uitd  Vorsldlung,  had 
appeared  as  far  back  as  18 19;  but  the  century  was  more  than 
half  over  before  the  movement  of  ideas  had,  as  it  were,  caught 
up  with  him,  before  pessimism  became  a  dominant  force  in 
intellectual  life. 

The  literature  produced  between  1850  and  1870  was  pre- 
eminently one  of  prose  fiction.  The  beginnings  which  the 
"  Young  German  "  school  had  made  to  a  type  of  novel  dealing 
with  social  problems — the  best  example  is  Gutzkow's  RUter 
vom  Ceiste — developed  rapidly  in  this  succeeding  epoch. 
Friedrich  Spiclhagcn  (bom  1829)  followed  immediately  in 
Gutzkow's  footsteps,  and  in  a  series  of  romances  from  Problema- 
tische  Naturen  (i860)  to  Sturmfiut  (1S76),  discussed  in  a  militant 
spirit  that  recalls  Laube  and  Gutzkow  the  social  problems 
which  agitated  German  life  in  these  decades.  Gustav  Freytag 
(1816-1895),  although  an  older  man,  freed  himself  more  success- 
fully from  the  "  Young  German  "  tradition;  his  romance  of 
German  commercialism.  Soil  und  Haben  (1855),  is  the  master- 
piece of  mid-century  fiction  of  this  class.  Less  successful  was 
Freytag's  subsequent  attempt  to  transfer  his  method  to  the 
milieu  of  German  academic  life  in  Die  verlorene  Handschrift 
(1864).  As  was  perhaps  only  natural  in  an  age  of  social  and 
political  interests,  the  historical  novel  occupies  a  subordinate 
place.  The  influence  of  Scott,  which  in  the  earlier  period  had 
been  strong,  produced  only  one  writer,  Wilhelm  Haring  ("  Willi- 
bald  Alexis,"  1 798-1871),  who  was  more  than  a  mere  imitator 
of  the  Scottish  master.  In  the  series  of  six  novels,  from  Der 
Roland  von  Berlin  to  Dorothe,  which  Alexis  published  between 
1840  and  1856,  he  gave  Germany,  and  more  particularly  Prussia, 
a  historical  fiction  which  might  not  unworthily  be  compared 
with  the  Waverley  Novels.  But  Alexis  had  no  successor,  and  the 
historical  novel  soon  made  way  for  a  type  of  fiction  in  which 
the  accurate  reproduction  of  remote  conditions  was  held  of 
more  account  than  poetic  inspiration  or  artistic  power.  Such 
are  the  "  antiquarian  "  novels  of  ancient  Egyptian  life  by 
Georg  Ebers  (1837-1898),  and  those  from  primitive  German 
history  by  Felix  Dahn  (born  2834).  The  vogue  of  historical 
fiction  was  also  transferred  to  some  extent,  as  in  En^sh  literature, 
to  novels  of  American  life  and  adventure,  of  which  the  chief 
German  cultivators  were  K.  A.  Postl,  who  wrote  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Charles  Sealsficid  (1793*1864)  and  Friedrich 
Gerst&cker  (18x6-1872). 


Of  greater  importance  was  the  fiction  which  owed  its  inspira- 
tion to  the  Romantic  traditions  that  survived  the  "  Young 
German  "  age.  To  this  group  belongs  the  novel  of  peasant  aiul 
provincial  Uife,  of. which  Immermann  had  given  an  excellent 
example  in  Der  Oberhof,  a  story  included  in  the  arabesque  of 
Miinchhawen,  A  Swiss  pastor,  Albrecht  Bitzius,  better  known 
by  his  pseudonym  "Jeremias  Gotthelf"  (1797-1854),  was, 
however,  the  real  founder  of  this  class  of  romance;  and  his 
simple,  unvarnished  and  naively  didactic  stories  of  the  Swiss 
peasant  were  followed  not  long  afterwards  by  the  more  famous 
Sckwargw&lder  Dorfgeschichten  (i 843-1 854)  of  Berthold  Auer- 
bach  (181 2-1882).  Auerbach  is  not  by  any  means>8o  naive 
and  realistic  as  Gotthelf,  nor  is  his  work  free  from  tendencies 
and  ideas  which  recall  "  Young  German  "  rationalism  rather 
than  the  unsophisticated  life  of  the  Black  Forest;  but  the 
Scliwantw&lder  Dorfgeschichten  exerted  a  decisive  influence; 
they  were  the  forerunners  of  a  large  body  of  peasant  literature 
which  described  with  affectionate  sympathy  and  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  dialect,  south  German  village  life.  With  this 
group  of  writers  may  also  be  associated  the  German  Bohemian, 
A.  Stifter  (1805-1868),  who  has  called  up  unforgettable  pictures 
and  impressions  of  the  life  and  scenery  of  his  home. 

Meanwhile,  the  Low  German  peoples  also  benefited  by  the 
revival  of  an  interest  in  dialect  and  peasant  life;  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  Fritz  Reuter  (1810-1874)  that  he  brought  honour 
to  the  Plattdeutsch  of  the  north,  the  dialects  of  which  had 
played  a  fitful,  but  by  no  means  negligible  r61e  in  the  earlier 
history  of  German  letters.  His  Mecklenburg  novels,  especially 
Ut  de  Prattxosentid  (i860),  Ut  mine  Feslungstid  (1863)  and  Ut 
mine  Stromtid  (1862-1864),  are  a  faithful  reflection  of  Mecklen- 
burg life  and  temperament,  and  hold  their  place  beside  the  best 
German  fiction  of  the  period.  What  Reuter  did  for  Plattdeutsch 
prose,  his  contemporary,  Klaus  Groth  (i 819-2 899),  the  author 
oiQttickborn  (1852),  did  for  its  verse.  Weowe,  however,  th<t  best 
German  prose  fiction  of  these  years  to  two  writers,  whose  affinity 
with  the  older  Romanticists  was  closer.  The  north  German, 
Theodor  Storm  (181 7-1888)  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  short 
stories  of  delicate,  lyric  inspiration,  steeped  in 'that  elegiac 
Romanticism  which  harmonized  so  well  with  mid-century 
pessimism  in  Germany.-  Gottfried  Keller  (i  819-1890),  on  the 
other  hand,  a  native  of  Zurich,  was  a  modern  Romanticist  of 
a  robustcr  type;  his  magnificent  autobiographical  novel,  Der 
grUne  Heinrich  (1854-1855),  might  be  described  as  the  last  in 
the  great  line  of  Romantic  fiction  that  had  begun  with  WUhdm 
Meister,  and  the  short  stories.  Die  Leute  von  Seldwyla  (1856- 
1874)  and  ZUricher  Novellen  (1878)  are  masterpieces  of  the 
first  rank. 

In  the  dramatic  literature  of  these  decades,  at  least  as  it  was 
reflected  in  the  repertories  of  the  German  theatres,  there  was 
little  promise.  French  influence  was,  in  general,  predominant; 
French  translations  formed  the  mainstay  of  the  theatre-directors, 
while  successful  German  playwrights,  such  as  R.  Bencdix  (i8t  x* 
1873)  and  Charlotte  Birch-Pfeifler  (1800-1868),  have  little  claim 
to  consideration  in  a  literary  survey.  Gustav  Frcytag*s 
admirable  comedy.  Die  Journalistcn  (1852),  was  one  of  the 
rare  exceptions.  But  the  German  drama  of  this  epoch  is  not 
to  be  judged  solely  by  the  theatres.  At  the  middle  of  the  century 
Germany  could  point  to  two  writers  who,  each  in  his  way,  con* 
tributed  very  materially  to  the  development  of  the  modern 
drama.  These  were  Friedrich  Hcbbel  (1813-1863)  and  Otto 
Ludwig  (1813-1865).  Both  of  these  men,  as  a  later  generation 
discovered,  were  the  pioneers  of  that  dramatic  literature  which 
at  the  close  of  the  century  accepted  the  canons  of  realism  and 
aimed  at  superseding  outward  effects  by  psychological  conflicts 
and  problems  of  social  life.  Hebbel,  especlaUy,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  most  original  and  revolutionary  German  dramatist  of 
the  19th  century.  Unlike  his  contemporary  Grillparzer,  whose 
aim  had  been  to  reconcile  the  "  classic  "  and  the  "  romantic  *' 
drama  with  the  help  of  Spanish  models,  Hebbel  laid  the  founda* 
tions  of  a  psychological  and  social  drama,  of  which  the  mosl 
modern  interpreter  has  been  Henrik  Ibsen.  Hebbel's  first 
tragedy,  Judith,  appeared  in  1840,  his  masterpieces,  Heroda 
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umt  Uariannet  Agnes  Bernauer^  Cygts  und  uin  Rtng,  and  the 
trilogy  of  Die  Nibdungen  between  1850  and  1862. 

In  this  period  oC  somewhat  confused  literary  striving,  there 
is,  however,  one  body  of  writers  who  might  be  grouped  together 
as  a  school,  although  the  designation  must  be  regarded  rather 
as  an  outward  accident  of  union  than  as  implying  conformity 
of  aims.  This  is  the  group  which  Maximilian  II.  of  Bavaria 
gathered  round  him  in  Munich  between  1852  and  1860.  A 
leading  spirit  of  the  group  was  Emanuel  Ceibel,  who,  «s  we  have 
seen,  set  a  model  to  the  German  lyric  in  this  age;  F.  von  Boden- 
stedt  (1819-1892),  the  popular  author  of  Mina  Schaffy;  and 
J.  V.  von  Schcffet  (182(^1886),  who,  in  his  verse-romance,  Der 
Trompeler  von  Sdckingen  (1854),  broke  a  lance  for  a  type  of 
literature  which  had  been  cultivated  somewhat  earlier,  but 
with  no  very  conspicuous  success,  by  men  like  0.  von  Redwita 
(1823-1891)  and  G.  Kinkel  (1815-1882).  The  romance  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  favourite  vehicles  of  poetic  expression  of  the 
Munich  school,  its  most  successful  exponents  being  J.  Wolff 
(b.  1834)  and  R.  Baumbach  (1840-1905);  while  others, 
such  as  H.  Lingg  (1820-1905)  and  R.  Hamerling  (1830-1889) 
devoted  themselves  to  the  more  ambitious  epic.  The  general 
tone  of  the  literary  movement  was  pessimistic,  the  hopelessness 
of  the  spiritual  outlook  being  most  deeply  engrained  in  the 
verse  of  H.  Lorm  (pseudonym  for  Heinrich  Landesmann,  182 1- 
igo2)  and  H.  Leuthold  (1827-1879).  On  the  whole,  the  most 
important  member  of  the  Munich  group  is  Paul  Heyse  (b.  1830), 
who,  as  a  writer  of  '*  Novellen  "  or  short  stories,  may  be  classed 
with  Storm  and  Keller.  An  essentially  Latin  genius,  Heyse 
excels  in  stories  of  Italian  life,  where  his  lightness  of  touch 
and  sense  of  form  are  shown  to  best  advantage;  but  he  has  also 
written  several  long  noveb.  Of  these.  Kinder  der  Wdt  (1873) 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  Im  Paradiese  (1875),  sum  up  the  spirit 
and  tendency  of  their  time,  just  as,  in  earlier  decades,  Die  fitter 
vom  Ceisle,  Problematiscke  Naluren  and  Soil  und  Haben  were 
characteristic  of  the  periods  which  produced  them. 

(c)  German  Literature  after  1870. — In  the  yean  immediately 
following  the  Franco-German  War,  the  prevailing  conditions 
were  unfavourable  to  literary  production  in  Germany,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  empire  left  comparatively  little  trace 
on  the  national  literature.  AH  minds  were  for  a  time  engrossed 
by  the  KuUurkampf,  by  the  financial  difficulties — the  so-called 
CrUndertum—^Mt  to  unscrupulous  ^Mculation,  and,  finally, 
by  the  rapid  rise  of  social  democracy  as  a  political  force.  The 
intellectual  basis  of  the  latter  movement  was  laid  by  Ferdinand 
Lassalle  (1825-1864)  and  Kari  Man  (1818-1883),  author  of 
Das  Kapital  (vol.  i,  1 867).  But  even  had  such disturUng  elements 
been  wanting,  the  general  tone  of  German  intdlectual  life  at 
that  time  was  not  buoyant  enough  to  inq>lre  a  vigorous  literary 
revival.  The  influence  of  H^d  was  still  strong,  and  the  **  his- 
torical "  method,  as  enunciated  in  Der  aUe  und  der  neue  Claube 
(1872)  by  the  Hegelian  D.  F.  Strauss,  was  generally  accepted 
at  the  German  universities.  To  many  the  compromise  which 
H.  Lotze  (18x7-1881)  had  attempted  to  establish  between 
sdence  and  metaphysics,  came  as  a  relief  from  the  Hegelian 
tradition,  but  in  literature  and  art  the  dominant  f<Mrce  was  still, 
as  before  the  war,  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer.  In  his 
Phiiosopkie  des  Unbewussten  (1869),  E.  von  Hartmann  (1842- 
X906)  endeavoured  to  bring  pessimism  into  harmony  with  ideal- 
ism. In  lyric  poetry,  the  dull  monotony  was  broken  by  the 
excitement  of  the  war,  and  the  singers  of  the  revolution  of  1848 
were  among  the  first  to  welcome  the  triumph  and  unification 
of  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  men  of  the  older  generation, 
like  Herwegh,  Freiligrath  and  Geibd  could  iU  conceal  a  certain 
disappointment  with  the  new  r£gime;  the  united.  Germany, 
of  1871  was  not  what  they  had  dreamed  of  in  thely  youth,  whep 
all  hopes  were  set  on  the  Frankfort  parliament. 

The  novel  continued  to  be  what  it  was  before  1870,  the  most 
vigorous  form  of  German  literature,  but  the  novelists  who  were 
popular  in  the  early  'seventies  were  all  older  men.  Laube, 
Gutzkow  and  Auerbacb  were  still  writing;  Frits  Renter  was 
a  universal  favourite;  while  among  the  writers  of  short  stories, 
Storm,  who,  between  1877  and  1888,  put  the  crown  to  his  work 


with  his  ChroniknatdUn^  and  Paul  Heyse  were  the  acknowledged 
masters.  It  was  not  until  at  least  a  decade  later  that  the  genius 
of  Gottfried  Keller  was  generally  recognized.  The  historical 
novel  seemed,  in  those  days,  beyond  hope  of  revival.  Gustav 
Freytag,  it  is  true,  had  made  the  attempt  in  Die  Aknen  (1872- 
188 1 ),  a  number  of  independent  historical  romances  linked 
together  to  form  an  ambitious  prose  epic;  but  there  was  more  of 
the  spirit  of  Ebers  and  Dahn  in  Freytag's  work  than  of  the 
spacious  art  of  Scott,  or  of  Scott's  disciple,  Wtlllbald  Alexis. 

The  drama  of  the  'seventies  was  in  an  even  leas  hopeful  condition 
than  during  the  preceding  period.  The  classical  iambic  tragedy 
was  cultivated  by  the  Munich  school,  by  A.  Wilbrandt  (b.  1837), 
A.  Lindner  (1831-1888),  H.  Kruse  (1815-1902),  by  the  Austrian 
F.  Nissel  (1831-^893),  and  A.  Fitger  (b.  1840);  but  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  time  that  Halm  was  popular,  while  Hebbel 
and  Grillpaner  were  neglected,  it  might  ieven  be  said  ignored. 
The  most  gifted  German  dramatist  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  decade  between  1870  and  1880  was  an  Austrian,  Ludwig 
Anzengruber  (1839-1889),  whose  Pfarrer  von  Kirchfeld  (1870) 
recalled  the  controversies  of  the  KuUurkampf.  This  was  Anzen- 
gruber's  first  drama,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  series  of  power- 
ful plays  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  Austrian  peasant;  Anzen- 
gruber was,  indeed,  one  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  that  village 
life,  which  had  attracted  so  many  gifted  writers  since  the  days 
of  Gotthelf  amd  Auerbach.  But  the  really  popular  dramatists 
of  this  epoch  were  either  writers  who,  like  Benediz  in  the  older 
generation,  cultivated  the  bourgeeise  comedy — A.  L' Arrange 
(b.  1838),  G.  von  Moser  (1825-1903),  F.  von  Schdnthan  (b.  1849) 
and  O.  Blumenthal  (b.  1852) — or  playwrights,  of  whom  P. 
Lindau  (b.  1839)  may  ha  regarded  as  representative,  who 
imitated  French  models.  The  only  sign  of  progress  in  the 
dramatic  history  of  this  period  was  the  marked  improvement 
of  the  German  stagey  an  improvement  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  artistic  reforms  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Meiningen  in  the 
Court  theatre  at  Meiningen,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  ideals 
of  a  national  theatre  realized  at  Bayreuth  by  Richard  Wagner 
(1813-1883).  The  greatest  composer  of  the  later  19th  century 
is  also  one  of  Germany's  leading  dramatists;  and  the  first 
performance  of  the  trilogy  Der  Ring  der  Nibdungen  at  Bayreuth 
in  the  summer  of  1876  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the 
latest  epoch  in  the  hi^ry  of  the  German  drama. 

The  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  the  19th  century  were 
distinguished  in  Germany  by  a  remarkable  literary  activity. 
Among  the  younger  generation,  which  was  growing  up  as  citizens 
of  the  united  German  empire,  a  more  hopeful  and  optimistic 
spirit  prevailed.  The  influence  of  Schopenhauer  was  on  the  wane, 
and  at  the  universities  Hegelianism  had  lost  its  former  hold. 
The  sponsor  of  the  new  philosophic  movement  was  Kant,  the 
master  of  i8th-centuxy  "enlightenment,"  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  "  neo-Kantian  "  movement,  not  merely  German 
school  philosophy,  but  theology  also,  was  imbued  with  a  healthier 
spirit.  L.  von  Ranke  (1795-1886)  was  still  the  dominant  force 
in  German  historical  science,  and  between  z88i  and  1888  nine 
volumes  appeared  of  h»  last  great  work,  Wdlgesckickte.  Other 
historians  of  the  period  were  H.  von  Sybd  (181 7-1895)  and  H. 
von  Treitschke  (1834-1896),  the  latter  a  vigorous  and  inspiring 
qwkesman  of  the  new  political  conditions;  while  J.  Burckhardt 
.(1818-^897),  author  of  the  masterl/ iCifi^ttr  der  Renaissance  in 
Ilalien  (x86o)  and  the  friend  of  Nietzsche,  exerted  an  influence 
on  German  thought  which  was  not  confined  to  academic  circles. 
Literary  criticism  periiapa  benefited  most  of  all  by  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Hegd  and  the  more  objective  attitude  towards  Schopen- 
hauer; it  seemed  as  if  in  this  epoch  the  Germans  first  formed 
definite  ideas — and  ideas  which  were  acceptable  and  accepted 
Qutside  Germany— as  to  the  rank  and  merits  of  their  great  poets. 
A  marked  change  came  over  the  nation's  attitude  towards  Goethe, 
a  poet  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  the  era  of  Hegel  nor 
that  of  Schopenhauer  had  been  favourable;  Schiller  was  regarded 
with  less  national  prejudice,  and — most  important  of  all — amends 
were  made  by  the  new  generation  for  the  earlier  neglect  of 
Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Hebbd  and  Keller. 

The  thinker  and  poet  who  most  completely  embodies  the  spirit 
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of  this  period— ^ho  dealt  the  Hegelian  metaphysics  its  death- 
blow as  far  as  its  wider  influence  was  concerned— was  Friedrich 
Nietzsche  (1844-1900).  Nietzsche  had  begun  as  a  disciple  of 
Schopenhauer  and  a  friend  of  Wagner,  and  he  ultimately  became 
the  champion  of  an  individualistic  and  optimistic  philosophy 
which  formed  the  sharpest  possible  contrast  to  mid-century 
pessimism.  The  individual,  not  the  race,  the  Herrenmensch^ 
not  the  slave,  self-assertion,  not  self-denying  renunciation — 
these  are  some  of  the  ideas  round  which  this  new  optimistic 
ethics  turns.  Nietzsche  looked  forward  to  the  human  race 
emerging  from  an  effete  culture,  burdened  and  dogged  by  tradi- 
tion, and  re-establishing  itself  on  a  basis  that  is  in  harmony 
with  man's  primitive  instincts.  Like  Schopenhauer  before  him, 
Nietzsche  was  a  stylist  of  the  first  rank,  and  his  literary  master- 
piece, Also  sprack  Zaratkustra  (1883-1891),  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important  imaginative  work  of  its  epoch. 

Nietzschean  individualism  was  only  one  of  many  factors 
which  contributed  to  the  new  literary  development.  The 
realistic  movement,  as  it  had  manifested  itself  in  France  under 
Flaubert,  the  Goncourts,  Zola  and  Maupassant,  in  Russia  under 
Dostoievsky  and  Tolstoi,  and  in  Norway  under  Ibsen  and 
Bj6rnson,  was,  for  a  time,  the  dominant  force  in  Germany,  and 
the  younger  generation  of  critics  hailed  it  with  undisguised 
satisfaction;  most  characteristic  and  significant  of  all,  the  centre 
of  this  revival  was  Berlin,  which,  since  it  had  become  the  imperial 
capital,  was  rapidly  establishing  its  claim  to  be  also  the  literary 
metropolis.  It  was  the  best  testimony  to  the  vitality  of  the 
movement  that  it  rarely  descended  to  slavish  imitation  of  the 
rea^stic  masterpieces  of  other  literatures;  realism  in  Germany 
was,  in  fact,  only  an  episode  of  the  'eighties,  a  stimulating 
influence  rather  than  an  accepted  principle  or  dogma.  And  its 
suggestive  character  is  to  be  seen  not  merely  in  the  writings  of 
the  young  Stitrmer  und  Dr&nger  of  this  time,  but  also  in  those 
of  the  older  generation  who,  in  temperament,  were  naturally 
more  inclined  to  the  ideab  of  a  past  age. 

Of  the  novelists  of  the  latter  class,  A.  Wilbrandt,  who  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  a  dramatist,  has  shown,  since  about 
1890,  a  remarkable  power  of  adapting  himself,  if  not  to  the  style 
and  artistic  methods  of  the  younger  school,  at  least  to  the 
ideas  by  which  it  was  agitated;  P.  Spielhagen's  attitude  towards 
the  realistic  movement  has  been  invariably  sympathetic,  while 
a  still  older  writer,  Theodor  Fontane  (181 9-1898),  wrote  between 
1880  and  1898  a  series  of  works  in  which  the  finer  elements  of 
French  realism  were  grafted  on  the  German  noveL  To  the  older 
school  belong  Wilhelm  Jensen  (b.  1837),  and  that  fine  humorist, 
Wilhelm  Raabe  (b.  183 1),  with  whom  may  be  associated  as  other 
humorists  of  this  period,  H  Seidel  (1842-1906)  and  W*.  Busch 
(1832-1908).  Some  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  recent 
German  fiction  come,  however,  from  Austria  and  Switzerland. 
The  two  most  eminent  Austrian  authors,  Marie  von  Ebner- 
Eschenbach  (b.  1830),  and  Ferdinand  von  Saar  (1833-1906), 
both  excel  as  writers  of  Novellen  or  short  stories — the  latter 
especially  being  an  exponent  of  that  pessimism  which  is  Austria's 
peculiar  heritage  from  the  previous  generation  of  her  poets. 
Austrians  too,  are  Peter  Rosegger  (b.  1843),  who  has  won 
popularity  with  his  novels  of  peasant  life,  K.  E.  Franzos  (1848- 
1904)  and  L.  von  Sacher-Masoch  (1835-1895).  German  prose 
fiction  is,  in  Switzerland,  represented  by  two  writera  of  the  first 
rank:  one  of  these,  Gottfried  Keller,  hasalready  been  mentioned; 
the  other,  Konrad  Ferdinand  Meyer  (1825-1898),  turned  to 
literature  or,  at  least,  made  his  reputation,  comparatively  late 
in  life.  Although,  like  Keller,  a  writer  of  virile,  original  verse, 
Meyer  is  best  known  as  a  novelist;  he,  too,  was  a  master  of  the 
short  story.  His  themes  are  drawn  by  preference  from  the  epoch 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  his  method  is  characterized  by  an 
objectivity  of  standpo'..t  and  a  purity  of  style  exceptional  in 
German  writers. 

The  realistic  novels  of  the  period  were  written  by  H.  Conradi 
(1862-1890),  Max  Kretzer  (b.  1854),  M.  G.  C:onrad  (b.  1846),  H. 
Heiberg  (b.  1840),  K.  Bleibtreu  (b.  1859),  K.  Alberti  (pseudonym 
for  Konrad  Sittenfeld,  b.  1862)  and  Hermann  Sudermann 
Qi.  1857).    A  want  of  stabiUty  was,  however,  as  has  been  already 


indicated,  characteristic  of  the  realistic  movement  in  Germany; 
the  idealistic  trend  of  the  German  mind  proved  itself  ill-adapted 
to  the  uncompromising  realism  of  the  French  scho(d,  and  the 
German  realists,  whether  in  fiction  or  in  drama,  uliimatdy 
sought  to  escape  from  the  logical  consequences  of  their  theories. 
Even  Sudermann,  whose  Prau  Sorgi  (1887),  Der  Kaisensteg 
(1889),  and  the  brilliant,  if  somewhat  sensational  romance, 
Es  war  (1894),  are  among  the  best  novels  of  this  period,  has 
never  been  a  consistent  reaiUst.  It  is  consequently  not  surprising 
to  find  that,  before  long,  German  fiction  returned  to  psychological 
and  emotional  problems,  to  the  poetical  or  symbolical  fweseou- 
tion  of  life,  which  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  German  tempera- 
ment than  was  the  robuster  realism  of  Flaubert  or  ZoU.  This 
trend  is  noticeable  in  the  work  of  Gustav  Frenssen  (b.  1863), 
whose  novel  Jdfn  UU  (1901)  was  extraordinarily  popular; 
it  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  studies  of  child  life  and  educational 
problems  which  have  proved  so  attractive  to  the  younger 
writers  of  the  present  day,  such  as  Hermann  Hesse  (b.  1877), 
EmU  Strauss  (b.  1866),  Rudolf  Huch  (b.  1862)  and  Friedrich 
Huch  (b.  1873).  One  might  say,  indeed,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20lh  century  the  traditional  form  of  (jerman  fiction,  the 
Biidungsroman,  had  come  into  its  ancient  rights  again.  Mention 
ought  also  to  be  made  of  J.  J.  David  (i  859-1 907),  E.  von 
Keyserling  (b.  1858),  W.  Hegeler  (b.  1870),  G«  von  Ompteda 
(b.  1863),  J.  Wassermann  (b.  1873),  Heinrich  Mann  (b.  1871) 
and  Thomas  Mann  (b.  1875).  Buddenbrooks  (190a)  by  the 
last  mentioned  b  one  of  the  outstanding  novels  of  the  period. 
Some  of  the  best  fiction  of  the  most  recent  period  is  the  work  of 
women,  the  most  distinguished  being  Hdene  Bdhlau  (b.  1859), 
Gabriek  Renter  (b.  1859),  Clara  Viebig  (C.  Cohn-Vieb^ 
b.  i860)  and  Ricarda  Huch  (b.  1864).  Whether  the  latest 
movement  in  German  poetry  and  fiction,  which,  under  the  catch- 
word HeimaikuHSt,  has  favoured  the  province  rath^  than  the 
dty,  the  dialect  in  preference  to  the  language  of  the  educated 
classes,  will  prove  a  permanent  gain,  it  is  still  too  soon  to  say, 
but  the  movement  is  at  least  a  protest  against  the  decadent 
tendencies  of  naturalism. 

At  no  period  of  German  letters  were  liteiatuxe  and  the  theatre 
in  closer  touch  than  at  the  end  of  the  19th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  aoth  centuries;  more  than  at  any  previous  time  has  the 
theatre  become  the  arena  in  which  the  literary  battles  of  the  day 
are  fought  out.  The  general  improvement  in  the  artistic, 
technical  and  economic  conditions  of  the  German  stage  have 
already  been  indicated;  but  it  was  not  until  1889  that  the  effects 
of  these  improvements  became  apparent  in  draimatic  literature. 
Before  that  date,  it  is  true,  Ernst  von  WQdenbruch  (X84S-1909) 
had  attempted  to  revive  the  historical  tragedy,  but  the  purely 
literary  qualities  of  his  work  were  handicapped  by  a  too  effusive 
patriotism  and  a  Schillenan  pathos;  nor  did  the  talent  of 
Richard  Voss  (b.  1851)  prove  strong  enough  to  effect  any  lasting 
reform.  In  (October  1889,  however,  Gerhart  Hauptmann's 
play,  Vor  Sonmenatrfgang,  was  produced  on  the  then  recently 
founded  Freie  BUkne  in  Berlin;  and  a  month  later.  Die  Ektf 
by  Hermann  Sudermann  met  with  a  more  enthusiastic  reception 
in  Berlin  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Ckrman  play  for  more 
than  a  generation. 

Hauptmann  (b.  1862),  the  most  original  of  contemporary 
German  writers,  stands,  more  or  less,  alone.  His  eariy  i^ys, 
the  most  powerful  of  which  is  Die  Wdfer  (1892),  were  written 
under  the  influence  either  of  an  uncompromising  realism,  or  of 
that  modified  form  of  realism  introduced  from  Scandinavia; 
but  in  HanneUs  Himmdfahrt  (1893)  he  combined  realism  with 
the  poetic  mysticism  of  a  child's  dream,  in  FUfrian  Ceyer  (1895) 
he  adapted  the  methods  <rf  realism  to  an  historical  subject,  and 
in  the  year  1896  he,  to  all  appearance,  abandoned  realism  to 
write  an  allegorical  dramatic  poem,  Die  versunkitu  Ctocke. 
Hauptmann's  subsequent  woric  has  oscillated  between  the 
extremes  marked  out  by  these  worics — from  the  frank  naturalism 
of  Fukrmann  Hensckei  (1898)  and  Rose  Bemdi  (1903),  to  the 
fantastic  mysticism  of  Der  arme  Heinrick  (1902)  and  Und  Pippa 
tatat!  (1906). 

The  dramatic  talent  of  Hermann  Sudermann  has  devdopcd 
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4ai  LtbtttI  (t90?1  may  be  mentioned  ai  lypUral-  With  le 
(ucceu  Sudennann  atleinpled  in  Jakaniui  (i8oS}a  tngcdyc 
liaci  tu(ge«ted  by  Hebbct.  A  k«n  obKrver,  a  writer  ol  btillui 
and  tUHeilive  ideal.  Sudennann  is,  above  all,  the  pnclic 
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Halbe  {b.  186;),  O.  E.  Hanleben  (1864-1905),  G.  Hinchleld 
(b.  i8)3),  E.  Rosmci  (pieudonym  for  Elsa  Bernitein,  b.  1I66), 
Ludwig  Fulda  (b.  1861),  Uai  Dreyer  (b.  1861).  Otto  EniK 
(pseudonym  for  O.  E.  Schmidt,  b.  1861)  and  Frank  Wedckisd 
(b.  i86t).  In  Austria,  notwithslanding  the  prepandeniit  inf  u- 
eiice  of  Berlin,  the  drama  baa  letained  it>  aatioual  cbanctei- 
iUia.  and  wriien  like  Ailhur  Schnittlei  (b.  1861),  Hermann 
Baht  (b.  i8«]),  Hugo  von  HoFnuiuuihal  {b.  18)4)  ud  R. 
Becr-Hofmann  (b.  iSM)  have  intmliiced  aymboliitk  dementi 
and  peculiarly  Aultiiio  problems,  whidt  are  fon' 
theatre  of  noitb  CermaDy. 

The  German  lyric  of  leceal  years  ahawa  a  temarki 
ol  new  tones  and  pregnant  poetic  ideas  ^  it  has,  aa 
been  more  influenced  by  the  nplimiim  ol  Nietascbe- 
lyrie  poet  ol  coosidcrabte  gifts — than  has  either  novc 
Detlev  von  Liliencron  (1844-1909)  was  one  of  ibe  hi 
with  tbe  tiiditions  of  the  lyric  aa  banded  dow 
Romantic  epoch  and  cultivated  with  such  lac  ill  ly  by  Ihe  Hunicb 
poetic  An  anthology  of  specifically  modem  lyrics,  iiodenu 
Dieliltrckaraklot  (1885)  by  W.  Arent  (b.  1864),  may  be  ngaided 
as  tbe  manileslo  of  the  movement  in  lyric  poetry  corresponding 
to  the  period  of  realism  in  fiction  and  the  drama.  Representative 
poett  of  this  movement  are  Richard  Debmel  (b.  1S6]),  K. 
Henckell  (h.  1864).  J.  H.  Mackay  (b.  1864  at  Greenock),  G. 
Ftike  (b.  1853).  F-  Avenarius  (b.  1856),  F.  Evers  (b.  1871),  F. 
Dotmannlb.  i8;ci}andK.Busse(b.i87i)'     A  later  development 

seen  in  the  poetry  of  Hofmannslhal,  already  mentioned  as  a 
diamitbl,  and  especially  in  Slelan  George  (b.  186B).  Epic 
poetiy,  although  little  in  harmnny  with  the  spirit  of  a  realiitic 
age.  hai  not  been  altogether  neglected.     Heinrich  Hart  (1855- 

isalso'theauthor  of  an  ambitious  lied  ierJ/flucUett  (vols.  1-3! 
iS88-iS(i«);  more  conservative,  on  the  nt  her  hand,  is  Sthapitrri 
(1894).  an  epic  in  the  style  ol  Himerling  by  an  Austrian,  Marie 
dclle  Graiie  (b.  |S64).  Attention  may  alio  be  drawn  to  Ihe 
poputaiity  which,  lor  ■  lev  years,  tbe  so-called  (fbtrbretU  or 
cabaret  cnioyed.  a  papulirity  which  has  Irit  its  mark  01 
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■Itbiiclideutic))en  Litefalur,"  and  F.  Voet.  "CeKhichte  der  miiiel- 
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vtry  popular. 
1  Iiadition  HU  catiica  on  titer  1870  by  Mr  Cobnev  Giain 
44-]6^5)t  wbo,  M  2  cteveTi  refined^  and  yet  highly  humorous 
icly  tnttitainir  (oKginally  *  banisler),  xu  one  of  the  brsl- 
iwn  figuin  of  his  day.  Attn  the  reiircmeni  ol  the  elder 
rman  Reeds,  their  son,  ALrRED  Cekuan  Reed  (1846-1895). 

h  Carney  Cniin.  The  "  German  Reed  Entertainment  " — 
ich  was  always  pal  roniird  by  1  large  class  of  people,  many  ol 
om  objected  on  principle  la  going  or  taking  iheir  childrea 
a  regular  theatre  or  *  music  hall —retained  its  vogue  for 
ly  yean  al  Waterloo  Place  uid  al  Ihe  Si  George's  Hall, 
^nt  Street.  But  the  death  of  Ml  Comey  Grain  almost 
luttaneously  wiih  Mr  Alfred  German  Reed,  in  iBqs,  together 
h  the  changed  public  attitude  towards  the  regular  Ifatalre, 


GERM  AH  SILVER  0 


n  iltoy  of  copper. 


ln«s,  and  then 


lion  unless  protected  from  the  ilmosphere.  Al  a  heal  abovi  duO 
redness  it  becomes  eiceedjngly  brittle.  Cennan  silver  In  varwia 
modlBcations  of  compasitioa  ii  much  used  in  the  arts.  AUoyt. 
of  which  about  jo%  Is  copper  and  the  residue  line  and  nickd 
in  about  equal  propottions  lalie  a  fine  polish,  and  arc  used  a* 
imitation  lilver  [or  knives  and  forks.  With  a  aomewhat  higher 
proportion  of  copper  an  alloy  it  formed  luilablc  for  rolling  and 
for  wire,  tn  Chinese  nUe  iUkt  or  tackfeni  (pakloag)  the 
'  copper  is  smaller,  about  40%  -.     - 


.kkd,  1 


or  casting 


lead,  which  like  iron  ii 
of  the  alloy.  Cennan  silver,  having  a  high  specific  reiislaiKe 
and  a  low  temperature  coefficient,  has  been  used  (or  dectrkal 
resislance  coils,  and  these  qualities  are  posrssed  in  a  stilt  greater 
degree  In  mantaan,  which  contains  manganese  in  place  el  line, 
its  composition  being  84  %  of  copper,  1  j  of  manganese  and  4  of 
nickel.  The  additJon  of  a  trace  of  tungsten  to  Cennan  silver, 
as  in  ^atinoid,  also  largely  increases  the  resistance. 

OERHAM  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA.  TTiis  German  posaosicn 
is  bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  N.  by  Angola,  S.  by  the  Cape 
province,  E.  by  BechiuniUnd  and  Rhodesia,  and  is  the  only 
German  dependency  in  Africa  suited  to  white  colonization.  U 
has  an  area  of  about  ji  1,459  sq  Di.i  and  a  population  of  Bantu 
Negroes  and  Hottentots  estimalcd  in  ifioj  at  ioo,ooa.>  The 
European  inhabitants,  in  addition  10  the  military,  numbered 

Ana  and  Bniiulgriet.— The  boundary  leparailng  the  Ceroun 

rou^ly  to  Ihe  lat.  of  l?*^  S.,  lo  Ihe  river  Okavango,  whichlt 

Lake  Neami)  From  this  point  a  strip  d  German  lerriiory  300  m. 
long  and  about  JO  m.  broad,  priMecu  eastward  until  it  mckes  Ihe 
ZamlieiialittleabovetheVictoriaFalls.  Onlheaouih  ilnoarrow 
urip  of  land  (known  as  the  Capfivi  enclave]  is  eepualcd  fnm 
■outhemRhodetiabytbeKwandoorChsbcrivet.    Onlheeutthe 


E  and  Oiange  rivers  ii  not  wholly  German.  Iii>i 
'"''■iricambihe  BHiiih  enclave  of  Wilfith  Bay 
n  of  the  prouciorate  is  known  as  Ovam^ 
™l  portion  as  Daman  (or  Herem)  Land ;  the  aDulhem 
It  Mamaqutland.    These  names  are  derived  from 


Diherwiie  Ludenii  Bay,  Sierra  Bay.  Sandwich  Har6oui— are 
danger  ol  being  filled  with  sand  by  itie  Bronj.  cold,  nonberly  cc 


Mount  Omalako  (B971  ft.),  in  about  11*  IV  5..  I(^  40*  E.  N.E.  oi 
Omauko  is  the  Omboroko  nnge,  otherwise  Known  as  the  Wateitieri-. 
South  ol  Omboroko.  occupying  the  centre  of  Ihe  count ry,  the  nnce 
atlainsitshiEbestaveragealiitude.  The  foltowlnc  massifs nihiheii 
higheM  points  may  be  disliiKuished:  Cans  (jltti  It.).  Nn-uibcb 

escarpmeni  of  ihe  great  Kalahari  i^teau.  which,  gently  rising 
from  ihe  inlerinr  towards  the  west,  slopes  again  towards  the  south 


hari  desert. 
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tttnk  of  the  Onng^  river  (0.9.)  b  in  German  territory.  Several 
streams  run  south  mto  the  OranjEe;  of  those  the  chief  is  the  Great 
Fish  river,  which  has  a  course  oincariy  500  m.  Both  the  Kunene 
and  the  Orange  carry  water  all  the  year  round,  but  are  not  navigable. 
Neither  is  the  Great  Fish  river,  which,  however,  is  rarely  dry.  The 
Okavango,  which  comes  from  the  north  and  runs  towards  Ngami 
(q.v.),  is  perennial,  but  like  the  Kunene  and  Oiange,  bebngs  only 
partly  to  the  hydrographic  system  of  the  country.  From  the  inner 
slopes  of  the  coast  chain  many  streanu  go  N.E.  to  join  the  Okavango. 
They  cross  the  Omaheke  waste  and  are  usually  anr.  Ovampoland 
has  a  hydrographic  system  connected  with  the  Kunene,  and,  in 
seasons  of  great  flood,  with  that  of  NganiL  Before  the  Kunene 
breaks  through  the  outer  edge  of  the  plateau,  it  sends  divefsent 
channels  south-east  to  a  large  marsh  or  lake  called  Etosha,  wnich 
is  cut  by  1 7*  C.  and  19*  S.  Of  these  channeb  the  Kwamatuo  or 
Okipoko,  which  is  perennial,  enters  Etosha  at  its  N.W.  comer.  The 
lake  when  full  extends  about  80  m.  W.  to  E.  and  50  m.  N.  to  S. 
From  its  S.E.  corner  issues  the  Omunmba*  which  divides  into  two 
branches,  known  rcspcctivdy  as  the  Omaheke  and  the  Ovampo. 
These  streams  have  an  easterlv  direction,  their  beds,  often  dry, 
joining  the  Okavango.  The  other  rivers  of  the  protectorate  have 
as  a  rule  plenty  of  water  in  their  upper  courses  in  the  niny  season, 
though  some  nver  beds  are  dry  for  years  together.  After  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  such  a  river  bed  will  be  suddenly  filled  with  a  turbid 
current  half  a  mile  wide.  The  water  is,  however,  before  long 
absorbed  by  the  thirsty  land.  Only  in  exceptionally  rainy  years 
do  the  streams  whkh  cross  the  sand  belt  carry  water  to  the  ocean. 
But  in  the  sand  which  filb  the  river  beds  water  may  be  obtained 
by  digging.  Of  rivers  running  direct  to  the  Atlantic  Uie  Little  Fbh 
river  enters  the  sea  at  Angra  Pequena  and  the  Kuisip  in  Walfish  Bay. 
The  Swakop  rises  in  the  nilb  near  the  Waterberg,  and  north  of  it  is 
the  Omaruru,  which  carries  water  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Hot  springs  are  numerous,  and  it  bremarkablethattnoseof  Wiotflioek 
flow  more  copiously  during  the  dry  than  the  lainy  season.  There 
are  also  many  cold  springs,  and  welb  which  contain  water  all  the  ynr. 

Geology. — Gneiss  and  schist,  with  intrusive  granites  and  porphyries, 
overlain  to  a  great  extent  by  saiid  and  bteritic  deposits,  occupy  the 
coast  belt,  coast  mountains  and  the  pbteau  of  Damarabnd.  In  the 
Huii  and  Han-ami  plateaus  of  Great  Namaqualand  the  crystalline 
rocks  are  overlain  by  sandstones,  slates,  quartzitcs  and  jasper  rocks, 
and  these  in  turn  mr  dolomites.  They  are  probably  equivalent  to 
the  Transvaal  and  Pretoria  series  (see Transvaal:  Ctototy).  The 
next  oldest  rocks  are  of  recent  geologkal  date.  The  KaUhari  Kalk. 
whkh  extends  over  Urge  areas  to  the  south-east  of  Ovampoland, 
may  be  of  Miocene  age,  but  it  has  not  yielded  fossils.  Extensive 
tracts  of  alluvium  occur  in  the  basin  of  the  Ovampo,  while  the  dunes 
and  sand-tracts  of  the  Kalahari  occupy  the  eastern  regions. 

C/tfiM<r.— On  the  coast  the  mean  temperature  b  low,  and  there  b 
little  rainfall.  Mobture  b  supplied  by  dense  fogs,  whkh  rise  almost 
daily.  South-west  winds  prevail.  Inland  the  climate  b  temperate 
rather  than  tropical,  with  bracing,  clear  atmosphere.  There  are 
considerable  differences  <A  temperature  between  day  and  night,  and 
two  well-marked  seasons,  one  cokl  and  dry  from  May  to  September, 
the  other  hot  and  rainy  from  October  to  Afwil.  In  winter  kx 
frequently  ionoM  durins  the  nbht  on  open  water  on  the  plateau, 
but  it  never  remains  all  day.  The  yeariy  rainfall  b  about  30  in. 
in  the  Damara  Hills;  there  is  more  rain  m  the  north  than  in  the 
south,  and  in  the  east  than  in  the  west.  In  the  greater  part  oif  the 
colony  the  climate  b  favourable  for  European  settlement. 

Flora  and  Fauna. — The  vegetation  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
climate.  In  the  dry  littoral  region  are  plants  able  to  exist  with  the 
minimum  of  moisture  they  derive  from  the  daily  fog — Amaraniaceae. 
Sarcoeanla,  Aloe  dkkoloma,  Aristida  SMbacanlt*  and  the  wonderful 
WelmiUckia.  Farther  inland  are  plants  which  spring  up  and  dis- 
appear with  the  rain,  and  othen  whose  roots  reach  permanent 


favourite  fodder  for  all  domestk  animals.  Acacia  giraffae,  Ac. 
horrida,  Adansonia  sUrculia,  near  the  Kunene  thKHyphaeneventrieosa, 
deserve  special  notUx.  The  vegeUtk>n  in  the  mountain  valleys  b 
luxuriant,  and  towards  the  north  is  of  a  tropioJ  character.  The 
palm  lonc  extends  a  considerable  distance  south  of  the  Kunene. 
and  here  vegeution  spreads  over  the  sand-dunes  of  the  coast  plain, 
which  are  covered  with  grassei. 

Large  game,  formerly  abundant,  especially  pachyderms,  b  scarce. 
Of  antek>pes  the  foIk>wing  q>ecies  are  plentiful  in  parts:  springbok, 
steenbok,  kudu,  rietbok.  pallah;  of  monkeys,  the  Cynocepkalus 
porcarims  b  frequent.  Various  kinds  of  hyenas  and  jackals  with 
bnc  fur  (Canis  mesomdas),  also  Felis  caraaUt  abound.  The  spring- 
hare  iPedostea  cafiet)  and  rock-rabbit  (Hyrax  capensis)  inay  often  be 
observed.  Of  birds  there  are  73B  species.  Crocodiles,  turtles  and< 
snakes  are  numerous. 

InMabitants. — Among  the  natives  of  German  South-West 
Africa  three  classes  may  be  distinguished.  In  the  first  class  are 
the  Namaqua  (Hottentots)  and  Bushmen.  The  Namaqua 
probably  came  from  the  south,  while  the  Bushmen  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  indigenous  race.    The  Hottentots,  the  purest 


exbting  types  of  that  race,  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes, 
independent  of  one  another,  such  as  the  Witbob,  Swartzbois, 
BondeUwarts.  The'  Bushmen  are  found  scattered  over  the 
eastern*  parts  of  the  country  (see  Hottentots  and  Bushmen). 
The  second  class  consists  of  the  mountain  Damara  (Hau-Khoin), 
a  race  of  doubtful  affinities,  probably  of  Bantu-Negro  origin, 
but  speaking  the  Hottentot  language.  The  third  class  belongs 
to  the  Bantu-Negro  stock,  and  came  from  the  north-east,  ex- 
pelling and  enslaving  the  mountain  Damara,  and  settling  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  under  different  names.  The  most 
prominent  are  the  Herero,  thorough  nomads  and  cattle-breeders; 
while  the  Ovampo  (Ovambo  or  Ambo),  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  protectorate,  are  agriculturists,  lie  Herero  (q.v.)  are  also 
known  by  the  Hottentot  name  Damara,  and  by  this  name  their 
country  bgenerally  called.  The  Baslaards,  who  live  in  Namaqua- 
land, are  a  small  tribe  originating  from  a  mingling  of  Cape  Boers 
with  Hottentots.  They  are  (Hiristians,  and  able  to  read  and 
write.  The  other  natives  are  spirit-worshippers,  save  for  the 
comparatively  few  converts  of  the  Protestant  missions  established 
in  the  country.  Of  white  races  represented  the  chief  are  Germans 
and  Boers.  In  the  S.E  Boer  settlers  form  the  bulk  of  the  white 
population.  There  are  also  numbers  of  British  colonbts  in  this 
region— emigrants  from  t he  Cape.  The  immigration  of  Germans 
is  encouraged  by  subsidies  and  in  other  ways. 

Towns.— Tht  chief  port  b  Swakopmund,  built  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Swakop  river  (the  southern  bank  belonging  to  the 
British  territory  of  Walfish  Bay).  The  harbour  is  partially  protected 
by  a  breakwater.  There  are  also  settlements  at  LQderits  Bay  (white 
pop.  1909,  over  1000)  and  at  Sandwich  Harbour.  Swakopmund  b 
connected  by  a  narrow  gauge  railway  with  Windhoek,  the  ad- 
ministrative capiul  of  the  colony,  situated  in  a  hilly  dbtrict  180  m. 
due  east  of  the  port,  but  337  m.  by  the  railway.  Karibib  b  the  only 
place  of  conseauence  on  the  line.  Otyimbinguc  b  a  government 
station  70  m.  W.N.W.  of  Windhoek,  and  Tsumeb  a  mining  centre 
240  m.  N.N.E.  of  the  same  place.  Olukonda  is  a  government  post 
in  Ovampoland.  In  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  colony,  30  m.  N.  of  the 
Orange  nver,  is  the  town  of  Warmbad.  Kcctmanshoop,  100  m.  N. 
of  Warmbad  and  180  m.  E.  of  LQdcrits  Bay.  is  the  centre  of  a  small 
mining  industry.  Giboon  is  a  government  station  and  missionary 
settfement  about  imdway  between  Keetmaoshoop  and  Windhoek. 
Besides  these  places  there  are  numben  of  small  native  towns  at 
which  live  a  few  white  traden  and  missionaries.  The  missionaries 
have  nven  Biblical  names  to  several  of  their  stations,  such  as  Bethany 
and  Beersheba  in  NamaquaUnd,  and  Rehoboth  in  Damaraland. 
In  the  Caprivi  enclave  are  a  German  residency  and  the  site  of  the 
town  of  Linyante,  once  the  capital  of  the  Makololo  dynasty  of 
Barotseland  (see  Bakotse).  ■ 

Industries,— Agrkuhun  b  foltowcd  by  the  natives  in  the  northern 
districts,  but  the  chief  industry  b  stock-raising.  The  scarcity  of 
water  in  the  southern  parts  b  not  favourable  for  agricultural  pursuits, 
while  the  good  grazing  lands  offer  splendid  pasturage  for  cattle, 
which  the  Herero  raise  in  numbera  amounting  to  many  hundred 
thousands.  Sheep  and  goats  thrive  well.  Horses  have  been  im- 
ported from  the  Cape.  Unfortunately  the  climate  does  not  suit 
them  everywhere,  and  they  are  subject  to  a  virulent  dbtcmper. 
Cattle  and  sheep  also  suffer  from  the  diseases  which  are  common 
in  the  Cape  Colony.  Camels  have  been  imported,  and  are  doing 
well.  Wheat,  maize  and  sorghum  are  the  chief  crops  raised,  though 
not  enough  is  grown  to  meet  even  local  requirements.  Near  tne 
coast  the  natives  collect  the  kemeb  of  the  nara,  a  wild-growing 
pumpkin  whkh,  in  the  words  of  an  early  traveller,  C.  J.  Anderason. 
'*  are  eaten  by  oxen,  mice,  men,  ostriches  and  liOns.'  About  hall 
the  European  settlers  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  They  raise  maize, 
wheat,  tobacco,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Cotton  cultivation  and  viti- 
culture are  carried  on  in  some  districts. 

Minerals,  especially  copper,  are  plentiful  in  the  country.  The 
chief  copper  deposits  are  at  Tsumeb,  whkh  b  4330  ft.  above  the  sea, 
in  the  Otavi  district.  Dbmonds  are  found  on  and  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil  in  the  LOderitz  Bay  district,  and  dbmonds  have  also  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibeon.  A  little  pottery  b  made, 
and  the  Hottentot  women  are  clever  in  making  fur  cloths.  In  the 
north  the  Ovampo  do  a  little  smith-work  and  grass-plaiting.  The 
external  trade  of  the  country  was  of  slow  growth.    The  exports. 


meub.  and  hardware.  In  1903  the  value  of  the  exports  was  £168.560, 
that  of  the  imports  £388,310.  The  war  whkh  followed  (ice  below, 
Hislory)  led  to  a  great  shrinkinc  of  exports,  rendering  the  figures  for 
the  period  1904-1907  useless  for  purposes  of  comparison.  About 
85%  of  the  imports  are  from  Germany. 

Commumieaiions.— Tht  ecooomk  development  of  the  country 
b  largely  dependent  on  transport  facilities.    The  railway  from 
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Swakopmund  to  Windhoek,  menttoned  above,  was  begun  in  1897,  and 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  July  190a.  It  cost  neaily  £700,000  to  buikl. 
Another  narrow  gauge  railway,  to  aerve  the  Otavi  copper  mines, 
was  begun  in  1904  and  completed  in  1908.  It  starts  from  Swakop- 
mund and  is  400  m.  long,  the  terminus  being  at  Grootfontein,  40  m. 
S.E.  of  Tsumeb.  The  highest  point  on  this  line  is  sj it  ft.  above  the 
sea.  In  1906-1908  a  railway,  180  m.  long,  was  built  from  LQderitz 
Bay  to  Keetmanshoop.  This  line  is  of  the  standard  South  African 
nugt  (3  ft.  6  in.),  tliat  gauge  being  adopted  in  view  of  the  eventual 
Rnkmg  up  of  the  line  with  the  British  railway  systems  at  Kimberley. 
A  branch  from  Seeheim  on  the  Keetmanshoop  line  runs  S.E.  to 
Kalkfontein. 

Besides  railways,  roads  have  been  made  between  the  chief  centres 
of  population.  Along  these,  in  the  desert  districts,  weUs  have  been 
dug.  Across  the  Awas  Mountains,  separating  Windhoek  from  the 
central  plateau,  a  wide  road  has  been  cut.    In  1903  the  colony  was 

g laced  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Europe  and  Cape  Colony 
y  the  laying  of  submarine  cables  having  their  terminus  at  Swakop- 
mund. There  is  a  fairly  complete  inland  telegraphic  service. 

There  is  regular  steamship  communication  between  Hamburg 
and  Swakopmund,  Walfish  Bay  and  LQderitz  Bay.     Regular  com- 
munication is  also  maintained  between  Cape  Town  and  the  ports 
<^  the  colony. 
Administratum. — ^At  the  head  of  the  administration  b  an  imi>erial 

Eovernor,  rcsponublc  to  the  colonial  office  in  Berlin,  who  b  assisted 
y  a  council  consisting  of  chiefs  of  departments.  The  country  is 
divided  into  various  administrative  districts.  In  each  of  these  there 
is  a  Be9irksamtmann,  with  his  staff  of  officials  and  police  force.  In 
each  district  is  a  law  court,  to  whose  jurisdiction  not  alone  the  whites, 
but  also  the  Bastaards  are  subject.  As  in  all  German  colonies, 
there  is  a  court  of  appeal  at  the  residence  of  the  governor.  The 
government  maintains  schools  at  the  chief  towns,  but  education  is 
principally  in  the  hands  of  missionaries.  The  armed  force  consists 
of  regular  troops  from  Germany  and  a  militia  formed  of  Bastaards. 
The  local  revenue  for  some  years  before  1903  was  about  £130,000 
per  annum,  the  expenditure  about  £400,000,  the  difference  tietween 
local  receipts  and  expenditure  being  made  good  by  imperial  subsidies. 
In  1908  local  revenue  had  risen  to  £250,000,  but  the  imperial  authori- 
ties incurred  an  expenditure  of  ovtr  £2,000,000,  largely  for  military 
purposes.  On  articles  of  export,  such  as  feathera  and  hides,  5  %  oa 
valorem  duty  has  to  be  paid ;  on  cattle  and  horMS  an  export  tax  per 
head.  There  is  a  10  %  od  valorem  duty  on  all  imports,  no  difference 
being  made  between  German  and  foreign  goods.  The  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  u  subject  to  a  licence. 

History. — ^The  coast  of  south-west  Africa  was  discovered  by 
Bartholomew  Dias  in  14B7,  whilst  endeavouring  to  find  his  way 
to  the  Indies.  He  anchored  in  a  bay  which  by  reason  of  its 
smallness  he  named  Angra  Peqoena.  Portugal,  however,  took 
no  steps  to  acquire  possession  of  this  inhospitable  region,  which 
remained  almost  unvisited  by  Europeans  until  the  early  years 
of  the  XQth  century.  At  this  tim^  the  country  was  devastated 
by  a  Hottentot  chief  known  as  Afrikander,  who  had  fled  thither 
with  a  band  of  outlaws  after  murdering  his  master,  a  Boer 
farmer  by  whom  he  had  been  ill-treated,  in  1796.  In  1805  some 
missionaries  (of  German  nationality)  went  into  Namaqualand 
in  the  service  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  society 
subsequently  transferred  its  missions  in  this  region  to  the  Rhenish 
mission,  which  had  had  agents  in  the  country  since  about  1840. 
The  chief  station  of  the  missionaries  was  at  a  Hottentot  settle- 
ment renamed  Bethany  (1820),  a  place  125  m.  E.  by  Angra 
Pequena.  The  missionaries  had  the  satisfaction  of  stopping 
Afrikander's  career  of  bloodshed.  He  became  a  convert,  a  great 
friend  of  the  mission,  and  took  the  name  of  Christian.  The 
proximity  of  Great  Namaqualand  to  Cape  Colony  led  to  visits 
ixom  British  and  Dutch  farmers  and  hunters,  a  few  of  whom 
settled  in  the  country,  which  thus  became  in  some  sense  a 
dependency  of  the  Cape. 

In  1867  the  islands  along  the  coast  north  and  south  of  Angra 
Pequena,  on  which  were  valuable  guano  deposits,  were  annexed 
to  Great  Britain.  At  this  time  a  small  trade  between  the  natives 
and  the  outside  world  was  developed  at  Angra  Pequena,  the 
merchants  engaged  in  it  being  British  and  German.  The  political 
influence  of  the  Cape  spread  meantime  northward  to  the  land  of 
the  Herero  (Damara).  The  Herero  had  been  subjugated  by 
Jonker  Afrikander,  a  son  of  Christian  Afrikander,  who  followed 
the  early  footsteps  of  his  sire  and  had  renounced  Christianity, 
but  in  1865  they  had  recovered  their  independence.  The 
Rhenish  missionaries  appealed  (1868)  to  the  British  government 
for  protection,  and  adced  lox  the  annexation  of  the  country. 
This  request,  although  supported  by  the  PrussiaA  government, 


was  refused.  In  1876,  however,  a  special  commiasioner  (W. 
Coates  Palgrave)  was  sent  by  the  Cape  government "  to  the  tribes 
north  of  the  Orange  river."  The  commisaoner  concluded  treaties 
with  the  Namaqua  and  Damara  which  fixed  the  limits  of  the 
territories  of  the  two  races  and  placed  the  whole  country  now 
forming  German  South- West  Africa  within  the  q>here  of  British 
influence.  In  the  central  part  of  Damaraland  an  area  of  sock 
35,000  sq.  m.  was  marked  out  as  a  British  reservation.  The 
instrument  by  which  this  arrangement  was  made  was  known 
as  the  treaty  of  Okahandya.  Neither  it  nor  the  treaty  relating 
to  Great  Namaqualand  was  ratified  by  the  British  government, 
but  at  the  request  of  Sir  Bartle  Frerc,  then  hi^  commissiooer 
for  South  Africa,  Walfish  Bay  (the  best  harbour  along  the  caaA) 
was  in  1878  annexed  to  Great  Britain. 

In  x88o  fighting  between  the  Namaqua,  who  were  led  by 
Jan  Afrikander,  son  of  Jonker  and  grandson  of  Chrutian 
Afrikander,  and  theDa.mara  brokeout  afresh,  and  was 
not  ended  until  the  establishment  of  European  rule.  In 
1 883  F.  A.  £.  Laderitx  ( 1 834-1886) ,  aBremen  merchant, 
with  the  approval  of  Prince  Bismarck,  established  a 
trading  station  at  Angra  Pequena.  This  step  led  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  whole  country  to  Gertnany  (see  Afuca,  f  5) 
with  the  exception  of  Wdfish  Bay  and  the  blands  actually 
British  territory.  On  the  establishment  of  German  rule  J<Miker 
Afrikander's  old  headquarters  were  made  the  seat  of  administra- 
tion and  renamed  Windhoek.  The  Hottentots,  under  a  chieftain 
named  t^endrik  Witboi,  offered  a  determined  opposition  to  the 
Germans,  but  after  a  protracted  war  peace  was  concluded  in  1894 
and  Hendrik  became  the  ally  of  the  Germans.  Thereafter, 
notwithstanding  various  local  risings,  the  country  enjoyed  a 
measure  of  proqierity,  although,  largely  owing  to  cobnomic 
conditions,  its  development  was  very  ^w. 

In  October  190^  the  Bondelzwarts,  who  occupy  the  <£strict 
immediately  north  of  the  Orange  river,  rose  in  revolt.  This  act 
was  the  beginning  of  a  struggle  between  the  Germans 
and  the  natives  which  lasted  over  four  xpars,  and  cost 
Germany  the  lives  of  some  5000  soldiers  and  settlers, 
and  entailed  an  expenditure  of  £15,000,000.  Abuses  committed 
by  white  traders,  the  brutal  methods  oif  certain  officials  and  the 
occupation  of  tribal  lands  were  among  the  causes  of  the  war, 
but  impatience  of  white  rule  was  believed  to  be  the  chief  reason 
for  the  revolt  of  the  Herero,  the  most  formidable  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Germans.  The  Herero  had  accepted  the  German  pro- 
tectorate by  treaty — without  fully  comprehending  that  to  which 
they  had  agreed.  To  crush  the  Bondelzwarts,  an  object  attained 
by  January  1904,  the  governor.  Colonel  Theodor  Leutwdn,  had 
denuded  Damaraland  of  troops,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  this 
fact  by  the  Herero  to  begin  a  long-planned  and  weU-prqwred 
revolt.  On  the  X2th  of  January  1904  most  of  the  German 
farmers  in  Damaraland  were  attacked,  and  settlers  and  their 
families  murdered  and  the  farms  devastated.  Reinforcements 
were  sent  from  Germany,  and  in  June  General  von  Troths 
arrived  and  took  command  of  the  troops.  On  the  i  xth  of  August 
von  Trotha  attacked  the  Herero  in  their  stron^old,  the  Water- 
berg,  about  200  m.  N.  of  Windhoek,  and  inflicted  upon  them 
a  severe  defeat.  The  main  body  of  the  enemy  escaped,  however, 
from  the  encircling  columns  of  the  Germans,  and  thereafter 
the  Herero,  who  were  imder  the  leadership  of  Samuel  Mabcrero, 
maintained  a  guerrilla  warfare,  rendering  the  wh<^  oountrysde 
imsafe.  The  Germans  found  pursuit  almost  hopeless,  being 
crippled  by  the  lack  of  water  and  the  absence  of  meais  of  trazo- 
port.  To  add  to  their  troubles  a  Herero  bastard  named  Morenga, 
with  a  foUowii^  of  Hottentots,  had,  in  July,  reconunenced 
hostilities  in  the  south.  On  the  2nd  of  October  1904  von  Troths, 
exasperated  at  his  want  of  success  in  crushing  the  enemy,  issued 
a  proclamation  in  which  he  said:  "  Within  the  German  frontier 
every  Herero  with  or  without  a  rifle,  with  or  without  cattle, 
will  be  shot.  I  will  not  take  over  any  more  women  and  chUdren. 
But  I  will  either  drive  them  back  to  your  people  or  have  them 
fired  on."  In  a  later  order  von  Trotha  instructed  his  soldicTS 
not  to  fire  into,  but  to  fire  over  the  heads  of  the  women  and 
children,  and  Prince  Bfllow  ordered  the  general  to  repeal  the 
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whole  procUunation.  Whenever  they  had  the  chance,  however, 
the  Germans  hunted  down  the  Hcrero,  and  thousands  perished 
in  the  Omaheke  desert,  across  which  numbers  succeeded  in 
passing  to  British  territory  near  Ngami. 

On  the  day  following  the  issue  of  von  Trotha's  proclamation 
to  the  Herero,  i.e.  on  the  3rd  of  October  1904,  Hendrik  Witboi 
sent  a  formal  declaration  of  war  to  the  Germans.  Itendrik  had 
helped  to  suppress  the  Bondelxwarts  rising,  and  had  received  a' 
German  decoration  for  his  services,  and  his  hostih'ty  is  said  to 
have  been  kindled  by  the  supersession  of  Colonel  Leutwein,  for 
whom  he  entertained  a  great  admiration.  The  Witbois  were 
joined  by  other  Hottentot  tribes,  and  their  first  act  was  to 
murder  some  sixty  German  settlers  in  the  Gibeon  district.  Both 
British  and  Boer  farmers  were  spared — the  Hottentots  in  this 
matter  following  the  example  of  the  Herero.  In  November, 
considerable  reinforcements  having  come  from  Germany,  the 
Witbois  were  attacked,  and  Hendrik's  headquarters,  Reitmoqt, 
captured.  Another  defeat  was  inflicted  on  Hendrik  in  January 
1905,  but,  lacking  ammunition  and  water,  the  Germans  could  not 
follow  up  their  victory.  As  in  Damaraland,  the  warfare  in 
Namaqualand  now  assumed  a  guerrilla  character,  and  theGcrmans 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  meet  their  elusive  enemy,  whfle  small 
detachments  were  often  surprised  and  sometimes  annihilated. 
In  May  1905  von  Trotha  tried  the  effect  on  the  Hottentots  of 
another  of  his  proclamations.  He  invited  them  to  surrender, 
adding  that  in  the  contrary  event  all  rebels  wouldJbe  exterminated. 
A  price  was  at  the  same  time  put  on  the  heads  of  Hendrik  Witboi 
and  other  chiefs.  This  proclamation  was  unheeded  by  the 
Hottentots,  who  were  in  fact  continuing  the  war  with  rifles  and 
ammunition  seized  from  the  Germans,  and  rq^enishing  their 
stock  with  cattle  taken  from  the  same  source.  In  the  north, 
however,  Samuel  Maherero  had  fled  to  British  territory, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  Herero  was  beginning  to  collapse. 
Concentration  camps  were  established  in  which  some  thousands 
of  Herero  women  and  children  were  cared  for.  Meanwhile,  the 
administration  of  von  Trotha,  who  had  assumed  the  governorship 
as  well  as  the  command  of  the  troops,  was  severely  criridsed  by 
the  civilian  population,  and  the  non-success  of  the  operations 
against  the  Hottentots  provoked  strong  military  criticism. 
In  August  1905  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Leutwein,  who 
had  returned  to  Germany,  'formally  resigned  the  governorship 
of  the  protectorate,  and  Herr  von  Lindequist,  late  German 
consul-general  at  Cape  Town,  was  nominated  as  his  successor. 
Von  Trotha,  who  had  publicly  criticized  Prince  Billow's  order 
to  repeal  the  Herero  proclamation,  was  superseded.  He  had 
in  the  summer  of  1905  instituted  a  series  of  "drives"  against 
the  Witbois,  with  no  particular  results.  Hendrik  always  evaded 
the  columns  and  frequently  attacked  them  in  the  rear. 

In  November  1905  von  Lindequist  arrived  at  Windhoek. 
The  new  governor  Issued  a  general  amnesty  to  the  Herero,  and 
set  aside  two  large  reserves  for  those  who  surrendered.  His 
condliatory  policy  was  in  the  end  successful,  and  the  Ovampo, 
who  threatened  to  give  trouble,  were  kept  in  hand.  The  task 
of  pacifying  Damaraland  was  continued  throughout  1906,  and 
by  the  close  of  that  year  about  x  6,000  Herero  had  been  estabUshed 
in  the  reserves.  Some  3000  had  sought  refuge  in  British  territory, 
while  the  number  who  had  perished  may  be  estimated  at  between 
20,000  and  30,000. 

In  Namaqualand  von  Lindequht  found  an  enemy  still  unbroken. 
On  the  3Td  of  November,  however,  Hendrik  Witboi  died,  aged 

seventy-five,  and  his  son  and  successor  Samuel  Isaac 
MMMtffoto  ^*'^*    shortly    afterwards   surrendered,    and    the 

hostility  of  the  tribe  ceased.    Morenga  now  became 


the  chief  of  the  rebel  Hottentots,  and  "  drives  "  against 
him  were  organized.  Early  in  May  1906  an  encounter  between 
Morenga  and  a  German  column  was  fought  close  to  the  British 
frontier  of  the  Bechuanaland  protectorate.  Morenga  fled,  was 
pursued  across  the  frontier,  and  wounded,  but  escaped.  On 
the  i6th  of  May  he  was  found  hiding  by  British  patrols  and 
interned.  Other  Hottentot  chiefs  continued  the  conflict,  greatly 
aided  by  the  immense  difiiculty  the  Germans  had  in  transporting 
supplies;  to  remedy  which  defect  the  building  of  a  railway 


from  Liideritz  Bay  to  Kubub  was  b^un  early  in  1906.  A  camel 
transport  corps  was  also  organized,  and  Boer  auxiliaries  engaged. 
Throughout  the  later  half  of  1906  the  Hottentots  maintained 
the.,  struggle,  the  Karas  mountains  forming  a  stronghold  from 
which  their  dislodgment  was  extremely  difficult.  Many  of  their 
leaders  and  numbers  of  the  tribesmen  had  a  considerable  strain 
of  white  (chiefly  Dutch)  blood  and  were  fairly  educated  men, 
with  a  knowledge  not  only  of  native,  but  European  ways;  facts 
which  helped  to  make  them  formidable  opponents.  Gradually 
the  resistance  of  the  Hottentots  was  overcome,  and  in  December 
1906  the  Bondelzwarts  again  surrendered.  Other  tribes  continued 
the  fight  for  months  longer,  but  by  March  1907  it  was  found 
possible  to  reduce  the  troops  in  the  protectorate  to  about  5000 
men.  At  the  height  of  the  campaign  the  Germans  had  19,000 
men  in  the  fidd. 

In  August  1907  renewed  alarm  was  created  by  the  escape  of 
Morenga  from  British  territory.  The  Cape  government,  regarding 
the  chief  as  a  political  refugee,  had  refused  to  extradite  him  and 
he  had  been  assigned  a  residence  near  Upington.  This  place  he 
left  early  in  August  and,  eluding  the  frontier  guards,  re-entered 
German  territory.  In  September,  however,  he  was  again  on 
the  British  side  of  the  border.  Meantime  a  force  of  the  Cape 
Mounted  Police  under  Major  F.  A.  H.  Eliott  had  been  organized 
to  effect  his  arrest.  Sunutaoned  to  surrender,  Af  orenga  fled  into 
the  Kalahari  Desert.  Eliott's  force  of  sixty  men  pursued  him 
through  a  waterless  country,  covering  80  m.  in  24  hours.  When 
overtaken  (S^tember  21st),  Morenga,  with  ten  followers,  was 
holding  a  kopje  and  fired  on  the  advancing  troops.  After  a 
sharp  engsgement  the  chief  and  five  of  his  men  were  killed,  the 
British  casualties  being  one  killed  and  one  wounded.  The  death 
of  Morenga  removed  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  complete  pacifica- 
tion of  the  protectorate.  Military  operations  continued,  however, 
during  1908.  Herr  von  Lindequist,  being  recalled  to  Berlin  to 
become  under-secretary  in  the  colonial  office,  was  succeeded  as 
governor  (May  1907)  by  Herr  von  Schuckmann.  In  1908  steps 
were  taken  to  establish  Gemum  authority  in  the  Caprivi  enclave, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  neglected  by  the  colonial 
authorities. 

The  discovery  of  diamonds  in  the  LOderitz  Bay  district  in 
July  1908  caused  a  rtish  of  treasure-seekers.  The  diamonds 
were  found  mostly  on  the  surface  in  a  sandy  soil  and 
were  of  small  size.  The  stones  resemble  Brazilian 
diamonds.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  yield  was 
over  39fOOo  carats.  One  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  developing  the  field  was  the  great  scarcity  of  fresh  water. 
During  1909  various  companies  were  formed  to  exploit  the 
diamondiferous  area.  The  first  considerable  packet  of  diamonds 
from  the  colony  reached  Germany  in  April  1909.  The  output  for 
the  year  was  valued  at  over  £1,000,000. 
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tnfonnation  concerning  Damaraland;  Major  K.  Schwabe,  Im 
deuUcken  DiamanUnlande  (Berlin,  1909);  T«  Rehbock,  Devisck- 
Siidwestafrika,  seine  wirUckafUkhe  Brscldiessu»i  unler  hesonderer 
Ber^lUiciaituni  der  Nutabarmackune  des  Wasters  (Berlin,  1^8); 
C.  von  Francois,  Deutsck-SHdweslafrika :  Gesckickle  der  Kohnisation 
bis  MumAusbruch des  Krietes  mil  Witbaoi,  A/ril  1893  (Berlin.  1899). a 
hbtory  of  the  proteaorate  up  to  1893 ;  H.  »:hints,  DetUsch-SiidwesS' 
afrika,  Forscknnisreisen  durck  die  deutscken  SckutsgebieU  Cross-Nama 
mnd  Hereroland,  nock  dem  Kunenet  6rc..  1884-1887  (Oldenburg,  n.d. 
I1891));  H.  von  Francois,  Noma  una  Damara  (Magdeburg,  n.d. 
[1806]).  See  also  for  Ethnology,  "  Die  Eingeborcnen  Deutach- 
Sodwesufrikas  nach  Geschichte,  Charaktcr,  bitten,  Gebrfiuchen 
und  SpracheHj"  in  MiUeUuneen  des  Seminars  fOr  orieiUaliuke 
Spracken  (Berlin  and  Stuttgart)  for  1899  and  1900;  and  G.  W.  Stow, 
Tke  NaHee  Races  0/  S^utk  Africa  (Lonicbn,  XQOS) :  ch.  xvii.  contains 
an  account  of  the  Afrikander  family.  For  geology  consult  A.  Schenk, 
"  Die  geologiache  Entwicklung  SOdafrikas  (mit  Karte),"  Peterm. 
MiU.  (1888):  Stromer  von  Reichenbach,  Die  Geolope  der  deuUcken 
Sekuii^biele  in  Afrika  (Munich  and  Leipsig.  ite6).  Of  early  books 
of  travel  the  most  valuable  are:  F.  Galton,  Tropical  South  Africa 
(i8S9:  new  cd.  7889);  Charles  J.  Andenson,  Uke  Npc-  '-^"^^ 
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The  Okamtngo  River  (i867)  and  Notes  of  Traaei  (187O.  See  also 
Sir  J.  E.  Alexander,  An  E^pedUum  of  Discovery  into  the  Interior  of 
Africa  (London,  1838).  Reports  on  the  German  colonies  are  pufan 
Itshed  by  the  British  foreien  office.  The  Kriegskarte  von  Devisck- 
Sudwestafrika  (Beiiin,  1904),  in  nine  sheets  on  a  scale  of  i  :  800,000, 
will  be  found  usefuL  (F.  R.  C.) 

OERMANTOWN*  a  residential  district  and  former  suburb, 
now  the  Twenty-second  Ward,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  Wissahickon  Creek,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city.  It  is 
served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
railways.  There  are  many  old  colonial  houses  and  handsome 
modern  residences  along  Main  Street  (the  old  (}crmantown 
Road  or  Avenue).  Prominent  among  the  historic  houses  is 
Cliveden,  or  the  "  Chew  House,"  built  about  1761  by  Benjamin 
Chew  (1722-1810),  who  was  diief-justice  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1774-1777  and  was  imprisoned  as  a  Loyalist  in  1777,  and  whose 
home  during  the  battle  of  CSermantown  (see  below)  was  occupied 
by  British  troops.  The  well-preserved  Morris  House  (1772)  was 
the  headquarters  of  General  Howe  at  the  close  of  the  battle, 
and  in  1793,  when  Germantown,  owing  to  the  yellow  fever  in 
Philadelphia,  was  the  temporary  capit^d  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  occupied  by  President  Washington.  Three  doors  above 
stood  until  1904  the  Ashmead  House,  used  for  a  time  by  Count 
Nicholas  Lewis  Zinzendorf  and  his  daughters  for  their  Moravian 
school,  which  was  removed  to  Bethlehem.  In  the  same  street, 
opposite  Indian  Qattn  Lane,  is  the  old  Wister  Mansion,  built 
as  a  country-seat  in  1744  and  occupied  by  British  officers  during 
the  War  of  Independence.  In  another  old  house  (now  Nos. 
5275-5277),  John  Fanning  Watson  (i 779-1860),  the  annalist  of 
Philadelphia,  did  most  of  his  literary  work.  Just  outside  the 
ward  limits,  in  what  has  since  become  a  part  of  Fairmont  Park, 
is  the  house  in  which  David  Rittenhoiise,  the  astronomer,  was 
bom;  it  stands  on  Monoshore  Creek  or  Paper  Mill  Run,  in  what 
was  long  called  Rozborough  (now  the  21st  ward  of  Philaulelphia). 
In  this  vicinity  the  first  paper  mill  in  America  was  erected  in 
1690  by  a  company  of  which  William  Rittenhouse,  David's 
great-grandfather,  was  the  leading  member.  The  King  of  Prtissia 
Inn,  biiilt  about  1740,  and  the  Mermaid  Hotel,  as  old  or  older, 
are  interesting  survivals  of  the  inns  ahd  taverns  of  old  German- 
town.  The  Germantown  Academy  was  built  in  1760,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Germantown  was  used  by  the  British  as  a  hospital. 
In  Germantown  are  also  a  Friends'  (orthodox)  school,  a  Friends' 
free  library,  and  the  Germantown  branch  of  the  Philadelphia 
public  library.  The  first  school  in  Germantown  was  established 
about  1701,  and  for  the  first  eighteen  years  was  under  the  master- 
rtiipof  FrancisDaniel  Pastorius  (1651-1 719),  thcleaderin  founding 
the  town,  who  lived  in  a  house  that  stood  on  thesiteof  the  present 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  High  Street  and  Main  Street. 
He  compiled  a  primer  which  was  the  first  school  book  produced 
in  the  state;  with  three  others  he  drafted  and  signed  in  1688 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  first  public  protest  made  in  America 
against  slavery;  and  he  is  celebrated  in  Whitticr*s  Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim.  Later  the  same  school  passed  to  Christopher  Dock 
(d.  X771),  who  in  1770  published  an  essay  on  teaching  (written 
in  1750),  which  b  said  to  have  been  the  first  book  on  pedagogy 
published  in  America.  The  first  Bible  printed  in  America  in 
any  European  language  was  published  in  Cjermantown  in  1743 
by  Christopher  Sauer  (d.  1758),  a  preacher  of  the  German 
Baptist  Brethren,  who  in  1739  established  Germantown 's  first 
newspaper,  The  High  German  Pemns^vania  Historian^  or  CcHec- 
tion  of  Important  News  from  the  Kingdom  of  Nature  and  of  the 
Church.  His  grandsons  are  &aid  to  have  cast  about  1772  the 
first  American  printing  type.  The  Friends  were  the  first  sect  to 
erect  a  meeting-house  of  their  own  (about  1 693).  The  Mennonites 
built  a  log  meeting-house  in  1709,  and  their  present  stone  church 
was  built  in  1770.  The  town  haU  of  C»ermantown  was  used  as 
a  hospital  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  Civil  War.  In  Market 
Square  a  soldiers'  monument  was  erected  in  2883.  The  Site  and 
Relic  Society  of  Germantown  maintains  a  museum  of  relics. 
Many  of  the  early  settlers  were  linen  weavers,  and  Germantown 
still  manufactures  textiles,  knit  goods  and  yams. 

Germantown  was  founded  in  October  1683  by  thirteen  families 
from  Crefeld.  Germany,  under  the  leadership  of  Francis  Daniel 


Pastorius.  The  township,  as  originally  hid  out,  contained 
four  distinct  villages  known  as  Csermantown,  Creshcim,  Somroer- 
housen  and  Crefield.  Cresheim  was  later  known  as  Mount 
Airy,  and  Sommerhousen  and  Crefield  became  known  as  Chestnut 
HiU.  The  borough  of  CSermantown  was  incorporated  in  1689. 
For  many  years  it  was  a  straggling  village  extending  about  2  m. 
along  Main  Street.  Its  growth  was  more  rapid  from  the  middk 
of  the  i8th  century.  In  1789  a  motion  for  the  permanent 
location  of  the  national  capital  at  Germantown  was  carried 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  same  measure  passed  the  House,  amended 
only  with  respect  to  the  temporary  government  of  the  ceded 
district;  but  the  Senate  killed  the  bill  by  voting  to  postpoM 
further  consideration  of  it  until  the  next  session.  Germantown 
was  annexed  to  Philadelphia  in  18^4. 

Battle  of  Germantown. — ^This  famous  encounter  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  October  1777. 
After  the  battle  of  Brandywine  (q.v.)  and  the  occupation  of 
Philadelphia,  the  British  force  command^  by  Sir  W.  Hove 
encamped  at  Germantown,  where  Washington  determined 
to  attack  them.  The  Americans  advanced  by  two  roads,  General 
Sullivan  leading  the  column  on  the  right  and  General  Greene 
that  on  the  left.  Washington  himself  accompanied  SulUvan, 
with  whom  were  StirUng  (an  officer  who  claimed  to  be  earl  of 
that  name)  and  Anthony  Wayne.  The  right  at  first  met  with 
success,  driving  the  British  advanced  troops  back  on  the  maia 
body  near  the  Chew  House.  Colonel  Musgravc,  of  the  40th  Foot, 
threw  a  portion  of  his  regiment  into  this  house,  and  General 
Agnew  came  up  with  his  command.  The  Americans  under 
Stirling  attempted  to  dislodge  Musgrave,  thus  losing  time  and 
alarming  part  of  Sullivan's  advance  who  had  pushed  farther 
forward  in  the  fog.  General  Greene  on  the  left  was  even  less 
fortunate.  Meeting  with  unexpected  opposition  at  the  first 
point  of  attack  his  troops  were  thrown  into  confusion  and 
compelled  to  retreat<>  One  of  his  brigades  extended  itself  to 
the  right  wing,  and  by  opening  fire  on  the  Chew  House  caused 
Wayne  to  retreat,  and  presently  both  of  the  American  columns 
retired  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  their  camp.  The  surfnisc 
had  failed,  with  the  loss  to  Washington's  army  of  673  men  as 
against  500  on  the  side  of  the  British.  The  British  General 
Agnew  and  the  American  General  Nash  were  both  mortally 
wounded.  In  December  Washington  went  into  winter  quarters 
at  Valley  Forge,  40  m.  west  of  Philadelphia.  The  British  wintered 
in  and  around  the  city. 

See  N.  H.  Keyscr, "  Old  Historic  Germantown,"  in  the  Proceedings 
and  Addresses  of  the  Pennsyivania-Cerman  Society  (Lancaster 
1906) ;  S.  W.  Pennypacker,  The  SeUlement  of  Certnantown,  Peunsy^ 
vania,  and  Ike  Beginning  0/  German  Emigration  to  North  Amenca 
(Philadelphia,  1899),  and  S.  F.  Hotchkin.  Ancient  and  Uodem 
Germantown,  MoutU  Airy  and  Chestnut  HiU  (Phitadelpbia.  1889). 

OBRHANY  (Ger.  DeutscUand),  or,  more  properly,  TrsGeucan 
Empiks  (Deutsches  Reich),  a  country  of  central  Europe.  The 
territories  occupied  by  peoples  of  distinctively  Teutonic  race 
and  language  are  commonly  designated  as  (}ennan,  and  in  this 
sense  may  be  taken  to  include,  besides  Germany  proper  (the 
subject  of  the  present  article),  the  C«erman-speaking  sections  of 
Austria,  Switzerland  and  Holland.  But  (Germany,  or  the 
German  empire,  as  it  is  now  understood,  was  formed  in  187 1 
by  virtue  of  treaties  between  the  North  (German  Confederation 
and  the  South  German  states,  and  by  the.  acquisition,  in  the 
peace  of  Frankfort  (May  10,  1871),  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
embraces  all  the  countries  of  the  former  CSerman  Confederation, 
with  the  exception  of  Austria,  Luxemburg,  Limburg  and  Liech- 
tenstein. The  sole  addition  to  the  empire  proper  since  that 
date  b  the  island  of  Heligoland,  ceded  by  Great  Britain  in  1890, 
but  Cjermany  has  acquired  extensive  colonies  in  Africa  and  the 
Pacific  (see  below,  Cdonies). 

The  German  empire  extends  from  47*  x6'  to  55^  53'  N.,  and 
from  5^  52'  to  22**  52'  E.  The  eastern  provinces  project  so  far 
that  the  extent  of  German  territory  is  much  greater  from  south- 
west to  north-east  than  in  any  other  direction.  Tihsit  is  815  m. 
from  Mctz,  whereas  Hadenleben,  in  Sdileswig,  is  only  540  m. 
from  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  actual  difference  in  time 
between  the  eastern  and  western  points  is  x  hour  and  8  minutes^ 
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bui  ibe  BUfirt  obaem  but  tme  time — i  bout  E.  of  Cneawkh. 
The  empire  ii  bounded  on  Il»  S.E.  >nd  S.  by  Aiulli*  ud  Soiuer- 
lud  (lor  ifijg  m.),  on  [be  S.W.  by  Fance  (241  m.),  on  the  W. 
by  Liuembult,  Belgium  and  Holland  (logether  55B  m.).  The 
length  of  Genn*D  coul  on  the  North  Sa  or  Gernun  Oc«n  u 
103  m.,  and  on  the  Baltic  Q77  nL,  tiie  intervening  Uod  boundary 
on  the  nonh  of  Schleawig being  only  4jin.  The  eMteiu  boundniy 
u  Kith  Ruoia  843  m.  The  total  lengtb  of  the  Inntlcn  is  tbui 
4S69  in.  The  area,  induding  riven  and  lakes  but  not  the  kafi 
oilagaaniontheBalticaiajI.il  loSiSjoKi.  ra.,  and  tlic  popula- 
tion [itros)  60,641,178.  In  raped  of  ita  aita,  the  Cennan 
empire  occupied  In  1909  tlic  third  piice  among  European 
fouoliiei,  and  in  point  of  population  the  lecond.  coining  in  pnnt 
ol  am  InunBUately  after  Runia  and  Aniuia-Hungaiy,  and 

PdUicnt  Dhitions. — The  empire  ii  composed  of  tbe  foUowing 
twenty-iia  lUtei  and  divisoni:  tbe  kingdomi  of  Pniuia, 
Biviiia,  Suooy  and  WOrttemberg;  the  gnnd-ducbiFt  of 
Baden,  KtMC,  MecUenbuu-Schwerin,  Meckienbui^-SltfUti. 
Oldenburg  and  Sue-Wdmar;  the  duchies  of  Anhalt.  Brunswick, 
Sue-Allenhurg,  Saie-Coburg-Gothi  aitd  Saie-Meiniogen;  the 

priodpalitiei   of    Lippe-Detmold,    R(    -  "— ^-    •■ •■-•-•-■.- 

Schaumburg-Uppe,     Schwanburg-Ri 
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Bremen,  Hatnbuig  and  Lflbeck,  and  tbe  impeiiaj  territory  of 
Aliace-Lomine. 

Beiida  thae  political  diviilom  there  are  certain  puti  of 
Cennariy  which,  not  contermlnoui  with  poUlrcal  boundariett 
retain  appdlalioni  derived  eiiber  from  former  tribal  Mtilemenii 
or  from  divisou  ol  the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Theie  are 
fnncania  (Ftanken).  wbich  embra«  Ihe  diitricU  of  Bamberg, 
Schweinfurt  and  WDiiburg  on  tbe  upper  Main ;  Swabia  (Schwa- 
ben),  in  which  i>  Included  WOrttemberg,  parti  of  Bavaria  and 
fiidcn  and  Hohensollem;  the  Palatinate  (Plali).  embracing 
Bavaria  wnt  ol  the  Rhine  and  the  conliguouipoition  of  Baden; 
RhineLwd,  applied  to  Rbeniih  PruuU.  Nauau,  Heue-DumJIadt 
and  partj  of  Bavaria  and  Baden;  VogtUnd,'  tbe  mounliinoul 
country  lying  in  the  uutk-weit  comer  of  tbe  kingdom  ot  Saiony ; 
Luiatia  (Lauilti),  tbe  eulem  portion  al  the  kingdom  of  Suony 
and  the  adjacent  potion  of  Pruuia  watered  by  the  upper  Spree; 
Tburinpa  [ThOtLngen),  [he  munlry  lying  uuth  of  the  Han 
Mountain!  and  including  the  Suon  duchiei;  Eait  Prieiland 
(Ok  Frieiland],  the  country  lying  between  the  lower  coune  of 
the  Weier  ud  the  Emt,  and  Westphalia  (Weitfalen),  Ihe  fertile 
plain  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Harx  Mcuntaini  and  ex[cndinf 
to  the  North  Sea  and  the  Dutch  frontier. 

Caait  ami  lilcnJi. — Tbe  length  of  (be  cout-line  ii  consderably 
ten  than  [he  thltd  part  of  [he  whole  fnm[ier.  Tbe  coti[i  are 
■hallow,  ud  deficient  in  natural  porli,  except  on  [he  eut  of 
Schlawig-Hnlilein,  where  wide  bayl  encroach  upon  [he  land, 
giving  accen  to  tlie  largeit  vmeli,  »     ' 
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those  on  the  eait  coast  of  Schlnwig-HolUein,  all  the  impotlaot 
trading  porta  of  Germany  are  river  porta,  such  11  Eraden,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  LUbeck,  Slettin,  Daniig,  KSnigsberg,  MemcL  A 
great  difference,  bowevet,  ii  to  be  remarked  between  tbe  coaatl 
of  Ibe  North  S«  and  [hose  d  the  Baltic  On  Ihe  former,  when 
■Ik  Ma  has  broken  up  the  rangei  of  dunes  formed  b  bygone 
time*,  and  divided  tbcm  into  scpatate  iilandi,  the  mainland 
bai  to  be  protected  by  maalve  dikes,  while  Ihe  Frisiin  Islands 
are  being  gradually  wubed  away  by  the  waters.  On  the  coast  of 
Eu«  Frioland  ibere  are  now  only  seven  of  these  islands,  of 
which  Nordemcy  is  bat  known,  while  of  tbe  North  FrisUa 
Itlaikda,  on  the  western  coast  of  Schleswig,  Eylt  ii  the  matt 
couidBable.  Besides  [lie  ordinary  wane  of  the  ihores,  tbeie 
have  been  extensive  inundations  by  the  sea  within  the  historic 
period,  the  gulf  of  Ibe  DoUart  having  been  so  caused  In  the  year 
i>;6.  Sandisurround  tbe  whole  coast  of  the  North  Sea  to  such 
an  extent  that  tbe  eninnce  [0  tbe  porta  ii  not  ptactiable 
wilbout  Ibe  aid  e<  piloti.  Heligoland  ii  a  rocky  island,  but  il 
*  ij.  tbe  territory  once  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  Impoial  Vt^t 
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fL  in  tbe  Jade  Bay  and 
g.  Tbe  coasl  of  the  Bi 
ids,  Ibe  chief  being  Ab 
ig-Hotstdn.  and  RUgen  off  Pomennia. 
Il,  though  on  the  whole  very  fial.  The 
r  tides;  and  a  great  part  of  its  coasl-Unc 
ice,  which  also  so  blocks  up  the  harbour* 
rupted  for  several  months  every  year, 
utiu  ot  [be  large  rivers  must  be  r^uded 
t  of  tbe  river  beds,  not  as  bays.  Tbe 
[aS  b  sepanted  from  tbe  sea  by  two 
flows  out  by  three  mouths,  Ibe  middle 
most  considerable.  Tbe  Friscb^  Maff 
e  Vistula,  and  by  the 
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a  receives  the  Memel,  called  Nier 
[  in  the  eilteme  north  at  Memd.  Long 
*Ued  jVckrimpn,  lie  between  the  last 
c  Tbe  Baltic  coast  is  further  marked 
he  Gulf  of  LUbeck,  that  of  Pomenaia, 
■  semicircular  Bay  of  Danxig  between 
Irhoft  and  Brlkstcrort.    The  Gennan 


physical  structure  Germsov  b  divided  into 
Lions,  which  bear  to  one  another  a  ratio 
Ibcra  and  larger  part  may  be  descrUxd  as 
ind  central  Germany,  on  the  other  hand. 
■-  "" —     It  poseesaes  Urge  pbleain. 


p,  the  Zugttitie  (57  m.  S.  of  JU" 
kght.  being  the  higheBt  summit  -^^^ 
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hel^,  Ibe  tsar  and 


ttt  Danube,  all  three  riwig  beyood  the 

It  separated  on  the  west 
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.  the  valley  of  l> 
L  (at  UlS  to  9^ 


moDTB  and  awampi  of  lane  caleat,  called 
era  Ennk  of  the  Danube  from  Refensburg 
riei  of  granille  rocks  called  the  Bivirian 
which  ■nuBtberegudeduabfaoeh  of  the 
r  Wald).  The  htter  is  1  ran^  of  wooded 
Ftdvaria  and  Bohemia,  occupying  the  least 
cd  regioDs  of  Cermany.  Ik  summits  of 
to  the  hrifhi  of  about  400a  ft.,  sod  tboie 
00  ft.,  AibcT  being  4*71  ft.  Tbe  valley  ol 
ilhirg  is  flanked  by  plateaus  stopinietntly 
pitoui  lowacdi  the  valley  of  the  Ntckar, 

of  Ihe  climate-  The  plateau  cofilinulng 
en  la  Ibe  north,  under  Ihe  name  of  Ihe 
Fd  by  the  valley  of  the  winding  AllnOhl, 

To  the  west  exIenWveundulsIint  grounds 
'  area  between  Ihe  Main  and  IheDeckai. 
er  of  Ihe  empire  eonuins  a  series  of  better 
inini  with  Ihe  Black  FoiesI  (Schwimrild). 
)hts  decline  ID  Ihe  valley  of  the  Rhi«, 

ing  tbe  Feldberj  (10  m.  S.E.  of  Freiburg, 
ie  Black  Forest  pasm  into  the  plateau  of 
iieheiiht,  looofi.).  Thehrilhlsbelweea 
AalnbrmlheOdenwaM  (about  ITOofLJi 

n  of  the  Odeii'wild.    W«^  Ih^iange o( 

til'^Twidth''^  only  lo'to  »  m.     In  the 
rapid,  and  therefore  nivigahle  with  lUS- 
■.-  » — —  ,k.-»  -..  not  ak»g  the  tunkiof 
B  Spina  (Speyer)  Iowa 


be  lawns  tbece  ar 


■leeHdi  town  u  In  down  u  Dfliitldarf.   The  niter*  baonduy 
at  Ihii  vattey  it  farnKd  in  Ibi  Em  iniuiKC  by  the  Vnco.  wbece 

^uber  Bckhen,  4669  ll.).    To  Ihe  (auiti  the  range  it  not  cwt- 


Ihe  Srn  convrnienl  dhi  tvin  nat  Ziba 

nilwiy  from  SirauburE  ra  PuiL  On  Ihe  nottbefn  wle  (Iw  vo^n 
■re  ronntrin]  wiih  ihelJiRtl  ■ndHoiie  plileau  (Kllmil.  n4l  '■-}. 
shich  ria^  ibnipily  rrom  Ihe  plain  of  the  Rhhtc.  The  Bounuini 
■ouih  of  Miiiu.  which  ire  moHly  onred  by  vineyardi.  an  lower, 
the  DoniKribera.  however,  niiinE  it*  held  U>  i:M  ft.  Thew  hilli 
■re  boRlHcd  on  the  weM  by  the  hieh  phin  of  Urntne  >nd  the  coal- 
fieldi  of  Sucbnlclien,  the  lornier  beini  iravened  by  Ihe  river  Moiel. 
The  lu|er  pin  of  Lorraine  brionp  la  Fnnce.  bul  Ihe  Cermin  part 

peueneaffrat  mineral  wmlih  jniii  -■■■'----'■ .tj.   .  , 

■nd  in  the  coal-licldi  of  the  Sui 

~         I  and  Eifel  ii  in  mended  plai 

■     "■  -ILryi.   Amona  IL _- _  - — , 

11  of  (he  Moiel  from  Trier  to  Cobkni 


ilirkhliyenof  ire . 

"-     of  Ihe  Hi 

.. . Idnl  into  ^. 

iIlcyL   Among  Iheac  Ihe  Rhine  nlley  from 


flingen  to_  .      . 

Ifaioly-peopted  pUieau.  covered  by  k4««p.K.«  i-.w- « ■ 
ll  paiici  wemnrdi  impeiteplibly  into  the  Ardcr 
on  Ihe  lighi  bank  of  Ihe  Rb> 


_!r^e  hilh 

e  in  un  of  ■  Uke  birnn 

iepinie>'tlK~nrieyt^~t)ie'5ief  and  Uhn.  ii  pirlinilarly  b.  The 
■oribem  and  •oulhern  limili  of  Ihl  NiedcrtbeiniieheCebii»  preaeni 
a Mrtliing conlnu  10  the ceniral  it^oa.  la  iheioiilhlhedetlivillo 
of  Ihe  launm  (1890  ft.)  are  marked  by  Ihe  oeenrRnce  of  miiinil 
■pringLaaat  EmioniheUhn.  Niuhcim.  HoiidHiig,  Soden,  Wi«- 
badep.  AC',  and  by  th«  viney«rdi  which  produce  ihe  bnt  Rhine  winn. 
To  Ihv  BOrih  of  <hil  lyttem,  on  die  other  hand,  Ilea  the  inat  coal 
bliki  of  WenahiUa.  the  lariM  il  Cermany.  In  the  with  of  the 
hilly  dachy  of  H«ae  itae  the  bilBted  moantaia  tmpt  ol  the  V«eli- 
ben  bsv>  Ft-)  and  the  RhOn  (3117  (t.).Kpaiaied  by  ihe  valley  of  Ihe 
FuBa.^ich  uihinc  farthtr  nsith  with  the  Werra  fdrmi  the  WoKr. 
To  the  cau  of  Kmm  lit*  Thariitib.  a  cnviace  consuini  of  the 
far^tretching  wooded  ridge  of  the  Thnringlii  Foreu  (ThDringer- 
waU :  with  thie*  pcaki  upwaidi  of  jeoo  ft.  Mghl,  and  an  eaeniive 
dtvaled  pUin  to  Ihe  north.  lie  riveia  an  the  Saalc  'od  DnHmi. 
The  iilaieau  (•  boinded  on  the  north  ' 
■toup  of  mountaim.  rich  in  mineiah.  wi 
the  hire  tummit  of  Ihe  Biocken  Uji7  ll. 

a  teriei  of  hilly  tnn>  ie  compriwd  undo  ■nc  .-me  u.  .nc  -«. 
Mouniain*.  out  of  which  iboiv  Minden  ihe  river  Wchi  bumi  by 
the  Port!  Weuphilica.  A  narrow  ridge,  ihe  Teutobuiier  Wild 
(ijOO  It.),  eoendt  between  Ihe  Weeer  and  ihe  Emi  i>  lar  ai  ihe 
ocighbourhiiod  of  OmabrUck. 

Totheeaalbe  Thuringian  FoiTB  !>  connected  by  the  plaleauol 
(be  Fnnkenwild  with  the  Fichielnlrirte.  Thii^roupof  nwunlaina. 
oeeupyinf  what  nay  be  regarded  at  elhnologicaUy  the  centre  of 
Germaay,  Idtim  ■  hydrocraphical  centre,  whence  the  Naab  flowt 
■wthward  tolbe  Danube,  the  Main  weMward  to  the  Rhine,  ibe  Eger 
enuward  to  the  Elbe,  and  tbi  Saale  northward,  alio  into  Ihe  Elbe. 
)n  the  oorth-cait  the  Fkhlelgebiiic  amnmi  itirir  directly  wiib 
the  Erzgebirgc.  which  fomt  the  nonbcrn  bouadiry  of  Bohemia. 

north  it  klopH  gently  down  lathe  p^iOB  of  Ldpite.  but  la  intertected 
by  ibe  deep  valleyi  of  the  Eiuei  and  Mulde.  Although  by  no 
meant  ienlle.  Ihe  Engebirge  i>  very  thickly  peopled,  ae  varioui 
branchc4of  induatry  hivelakennot  tnereinnumcrouiioiaUplacH. 
Aroitnd  Zvwkao  there  are  productive  coai-lieldi.  and  Enliung  for 
metala  it  carried  on  near  Freibere.  In  ihe  ead  >  tableland  of 
sndtlone.  called  Salon  Switzerland,  from  the  piclnieique  ointinei 
Into  which  it  hat  been  eroded,  adjoini  the  Ertaebirtei  ooe  of  iti 
mcni  noiible  faiunt  it  the  drep  rwvine  by  which  Ihe  Elbe  eicapet 
fipm  il.  Numeniui  quarriei,  which  uipply  the  Nonh  German  ciliei 

Ihe  valley.  Tlie  ilan£tone  range  of  Ihe  Elbe  unilo  in  the  enit 
wiih  the  low  LuHlian  uroup,  along  the  eait  of  wbich  runt  the  bcit 
road  from  Dorthem  Germiny  to  Botiemia.  Then  caniet  a  rangt  of 
letter  hilli  cluttering  together  to  form  the  froniicr  between  Sil«i> 
and  Bohemia.  The  nott  wnteni  group  ii  the  iter^birHc,  ind  the 
next  the  Rieiengnbirje,  a  narrow  ridge  of  about  jo  mUet'  lenglh. 
wiib  ban  sinmriiti.  Excluding  the  Alpi,  ibe  Schneeiioppe  (u«6 
fl.)  I*  Ihe  highett  peak  in  Orrnany:  and  ihe  toulhem  declivuiei 
of  Ibli  range  contain  Ibe  louren  oTihe  Elbe.  The  hilla  north  and 
north-eanoTit  are  termed  Ibe  Siletiai  Mountilm,  HeRoneoftbc 
I  a  population  grouped  round  a 


number  ^  companliveiy  tn 
into  Bohemia  (Ihe  put  of  L 
of  Ihe  Rinengebiige.  Still  I 
grouped  around  the  bsllaw  1 
way  towiTdi  the  north.   Till 

Sudeiic  group,  in  which  the .-^, -.,-,  -„--  .-    

eaitem  portion  of  the  group,  called  the  Ceaenke,  ttopoBenily  away 
to  Ihe  valley  of  die  Oder,  which  aHorda  an  open  unite  for  the  inter- 
national iraOic,  tike  thil  through  Ihe  MDIhauaen  Cale  in  Alaace. 
ra  Myle  thii  the  Moravian  (die 


K  by  the 


The  Norlb  Ceman  ptiln  pieaemi  little  *w(ety,  wl  ii  not  abn- 
lulely  unifonn.    A  row  of  low  hUli  runi  geaerafly  pinllel  to  ihe 

nonti.     To  iheie  bclongt  ihe  upper  Sikiian  coal-bisio,   whirh 

LnnetHirger  Heide  or  tkalh.'b<l'*ecn  Ibe  We«  and'Elbr!'^!.'  of 
Hanovei.  A  lecond  inri,  of  dodrraie  elcviiion.  iwnipt  round  ihe 
Baliic.  without,  however,  appiaiching  in  thorn.  Thli  pliiriB 
"^^aint  ■  contidcrable  number  of  likcL  and  it  divided  into  Thrre 
'—  '-  Ihe  Viiiula  and  ibe  Oder.  The  mon  eaiiwxrd  it  ihe 
Scenplane.     Spirdingtec   (43a  li.  ah 


ihlck^  wooded  i>landt,boart  form  the  01 
Well  of  Berlin  the  Havel  widest  into  wh; 
to  which  ihe  envimna  of  Pnttdam  owi 
the  toil  of  ihe  Nonh  German  phin  ca 
culiivition  nearly  everywhere  nquiiini  le 
Lonf  Krelchet  of  grouikd  ire  covrred  b^ 
cutting  forma  the  princlpil  oeeupatloa  of 

|jun.  in  Oldenbun  ind  Eaat  Friila.   The  plaia'caouin 
■  few  dinrieii  of  the  stmott  fertility,  pirlieullrly  the  tr 
eeati^l  Elbe,  and  iht  manh  bndi  on  tlie  in«  coitc  of  H„^^.  ..„ 
the  Donh  coaal  of  Hanover,  Oldenbuii  and  Eait  Frina.  which. 
within  the  lett  Iwa  eenlunet.  the  inhabiUBIt  h^ve  nctalBed  froa 

Rntri, — Nine  independent  river-iyiteraa  tnay  be  <HBicsnIrfitd: 
thoie  of  Ihe  Memel.  hrgel.  Vittula  (Weichtel),  Oderr^b?  Wetce, 
Ems,  Rhine  and  Danube.  Of  thetc  the  Pnd.  Was  ind  Em 
belong  entirely,  and  ihe  Oder  DioRly,  to  Ihe  German  em^n.  Tk 
Danube  hat  itt  lourcei  on  German  toil ;  but  oely  ■  fifth  put  of  ia 
coune  u  German,  lit  toul  lenglb  b  1730  m.,  and  Ihe  Bavarsa 
IrooiKT  It  raitau,  when  the  Ina  jguH  it,  ia  oaly  jgo  m.  diiurt 
from  III  lourcei.  It  ii_  navigable  m  fkr  aa  Ulm,  no  m.  abof* 
Panau :  and  ilt  Inbulanet  the  Lecb,  liar.  Inn  and  AllmOhl  are  alto 
navigable.  The  Rhine  ii  Ibe  mott  imponanl  river  of  Gawany. 
alihough  ndlher  iti  lovma  nor  Ita  mooiha  an  within  the  Haiu 
of  the  empin.  From  the  Uke  of  Contiance  to  Baad  (im  m  1  iha 
Rhine  [omu  Ihe  boundary  between  the  German  empin  and  Swiibt- 
land;  the  anion  of  Schilthauien,  howenr.  ii  Mluaied  oa  tte 
jMIhe™  bank  of  the  river.  From  Batei  10  below  Emmerich  Ita 
Rhine  belong*  to  the  German  emprn — about  470  m.  or  four- wenibt 

N«taTf™mE^«n,tbelMji^f,^,Bim!«l^fhrUhn.di;'SilIS 
the  Ruhr,  ihe  Moiel  from  Meti.  with  itt  aSlulnitt  Ihe  ^arud 
Sauer.  ^-goinj  veiaeli  nU  up  the  Emi  a*  far  ai  Hahe.  and  riv« 
branchingntwm  of  anali.  a.  the  Ei^^S^Si  Eta^?nd-E« 
'V^  h^n  iT'  "h^^  I  b"  *'^  ■  ^'™'  tf  ■* 
Auii'' Ihe  I^TrSm  i^noJa'i^"'" "'35'* '"''™'**' *' 

Bi^isjiwr'  Th'^^r.jt™f^™''j'j|?2!r™{Si"cSiu 

lemloiy  nar  Bqdenbich,  Ma  m.  from  ita  noulb.  It  ia  navkabk 
above  ihia  point  throufa  £• '^""T'i  the  Mo)<ku.  to  Pi^nt. 


Tbeayi- 

ibrra.   the  Odi^~bcpi? 
Gkti'  Ndae  t^tbt'wTnS. 


Only  the  kiwer  coura  of  the  Viitula  brioan 
within  iriiKh  11  it  a  browi,  nav«able  itrar-  - 
On  Ihe  Pngel  thipt  (d  JODO  Ion*  neb  KBi 
reach  Initeiturii  the  Alk,  Ut  tiibatary.  may  ano  0*  ■■> 
The  Memel  u  naid^ble  In  it*  courae  of  1 1]  n.  fna  Ibe  1 
frontier.  Germany  u  thin  a  country  abouodiof  ia  natunl 
wiyt.  the  total  length  of  Ihem  being  etdmand  at  noo  m.  E 
onlV  the  Rhine,  in  lu  middle  coane,  Ihal  hM  at  all  tinn  a 


Zdtrt.— The  reghm  which  ■bBUBd  in  laka  have  *1n 
poinled  out.    The  Like  of  CoimiKE  or  Bodeiuee  {104)  iq 
<he  tfrDniier  of  ihe  empire,  ponioiu  of  (tie  northern  banki 
•evETally  to  Bivari*.  WOnBinberi  ind  Bvlen.    li 
bri«t  Lt ■■-  '■'■■ ' '■  ■•■-  •- 
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^.te-a 


e  the  Chi 

K.    A  £ood  our, 

Bavarian  Alpa.    The  North  German  pliin  it  dotted  wiu.  -, 

of  500  Uko,  coverinc  an  area  of  about  >w>  k1'  fB-    The  laraeii  of 

ih™  .IT  iKe  three  HaBi— Ihe  Oder  hHI  «■— "■- 

FriKhF  Hilt,  132,  aod  the  Kuriicbe 
PruHianand  Pornecanian  province*,  in  Me 
and  thojc  ol  the  Miml,  have  already  beei 
the  onlv  lake,  of  impanance  aie  the  Sreir 
wnt  oT  Hanover,  uid  the  DOmmaw  01 


Haft  covennz  jto  w.  d 
HaS,  6M.   The  lakei 


of  the  Rhli 


(P.  A-  A.) 
r  of  foided  Palaeoioic  njcki 
mraniivcly  little  diaturbed 
the  North  German  plain  a 

and  iiolated  outcropa  oi 

i^^^n^trfj^m  wIsAV. 
•  hand  ia  Ihe  neichhomhood 
he  Bahtmian  maiiif.  Wilh 
mwald,  the  Thllringirwald, 
beUnginc  to  Ihe  Airhaean 
/««•  ana  Ihe  Black  Foreil 

IhcEniebiige.iniheeaat.  They coniiil chieSy of futiia and Khin. 
with  cnniie  and  other  eniplive  lockn.  Fanhci  north,  in  ihe 
Hunirtck.  the  Taunu-Ihe  Edel  aod  Weaterwnld.  the  Han  and  the 
Fnnkenwakl,  the  ancient  floor  la  conpoaed  munly  of  Devonian 
brdi.  Other  Palaeoaoicayuema  are,  however,  inctmjed  in  the  loldi. 
Th-  r.nihrian.  for  atajOe,  ia  eipaaed  at  Ldmiti  near  Hof  in  the 
■aUI.  and  the  important  eoal-teld  of  the  Saar  ilea  on  Ihe 
^j.  ^  .1^  u. — ^.1.  —!.:■.  r<-i~,;^„  .gd  Silurian  bedt 
na  the  aonhcni  border 
X  Ruhr  in  WeatphaUa. 


[ornubly  the  p 


indTfrtiai^bedi.     Then 
le  Man.'^The  aUteat  ml 


heArdi 


umrflck,  while  Ordovi 
nl  kcaUtiea.    A'  - 

he  coal  bulB  of  — -  ..~ 

n  of  the  Belfian  eoal-fleld.  aad  bw 

Rheniih  Devoolan  area  Ihat  the  coal  baun 
Carboidferoua  and  DevaoLan  beda 

tder&da.  aUd  in 

upon  them,    ll  occuri chiefly  around  the 
■J  one  of  the  lariat  ami  ia  thai  of  the 


maae*      uioen 

Between  the  oki 
matiif  of  Bohemia 

greater  pan  of  thi 

Lp«:^y™onf  th 

TliTTriairKbcdin 

rock  maiaea,  but  they  have  b«n  pnaerved  oidy  where  they  wen 

faulted  down  10  a  lows  level.    Aloni  Ihe  KHithem  martin  of  tbi 

Trianic  area  there  it  a  Iooe  band  of  Junnic  beda  dipping  towajdi 

with  a  aynciinat  of  Junwc  bedi,  ninninff  pnnIM  to  the  wnierr 
bonier  01  the  Bohemian  niant/,  but  •epantcd  from  il  by  ■  narioo 
■trip  of  Trliuic  bedi.  Towaul*  Ihe  north,  in  Hanover  aod  W»i 
phalil.  the  Triaiaie  beda  are  folkwed  by  Juniaic  and  Cietaceoui 
depoHU.  Ihelaiier  being  here  the  more  important.  Ai  in  the  Huih  ol 
Engbnd.  Ihe  lower  beda  of  Ihe  Creuceoui are  of  eatuarine  origin  anC 
ihr  Upper  Creiaceoui  overtapi  tlH  Lower,  lying  In  the  valley  of  the 
Ruhr  diiectly  upon  ihe  Palaeoiok:  rockt.  In  Saxony  iho  die  uppci 
Cmactaui  bedi  icH  direcily  upon  Ihe  Pibeoaaie  or  Anhaean  rocki 
Still  more  to  the  eul,  in  the  province  of  Sileila,  both  Turaiaic  and 
Cretaceoua  beda  are  again  met  with,  but  they  are  to  nlaror  eiirm 

Eocene  tyitem  h  unknown  in  Germany  euei 
Alpi;  but  the  Oligocene  and  Miocene  ate  <• 
in  Ihe  imt  plain  and  in  the  depreaaion  of 

Vij    """"  "-^'^^-- 

"       "'■■'■■     '"■■        '•  ingin.'thc 


f'^-Ji-ui- 


lUbc  vniley  ia  alw  ir 
viaiile  or  tacuUrinc 


in  of  the  VowWjtn 


^elib 


trachytes  of  the  Sicbengebirge  a 
The  praciieageof  ihevolcanoeaoi  ine  uiei 
very  perfect  uale  of  preaervatioo.  ia  r»ot  cica 
Tertiary  or  Pofi-teniary  Leucite  and  n 
abundant.     In  the  Siebengebiige  ihe  lill 

pin*of'FJo'i^*I^d^'c«™n  Poland"^i 

navian  bouMrn;  bat  Huvuiile  and  aeoli 
Quaternary  b«ti  alto  cover  the  floor  of  the  I 


of  tlightly  a 


joddcprcitioDth 


much   broadtr  dnuvaaian  ol   Ibe  Danube  it  . 
'  the  Alpi,  and  wit  flooded  by  tlie 


n^^, 


during  a  pan  of 
fr-La.) 
lie  of  Germany  it  to  be  regarded  aa  intstnediate 

.  It  h»  nothing  in  common  with  Ihe  Mediler- 
climate  of  atmthfTii  Europe,  Getnany  being  aepanied  from 
(ion  by  the  bfty  burier  ofthe  Alpa.   Although  ttine  aie  very 


^Biderabte  diffenncet  in  the  nnge  of  H.._r 

rainfall  throughout  Germany,  tjuae  are  not  aa  great  ai 
were  it  not  thai  the  elevmled  plalcnua  and  mountai 
.      .  -.  .1 .. , !^  by low-lyingpU 

n  the  Aiiantic.'and  thcK  aa 

n  refiona  of  Germany-     Ihe  man  annual 

^ ^^  „  ,1^  [,h[^  j,^  Danube 

central  Germany  4ft*  to  50*, 

18*.    In  Pomenniaand  Wen 

■■rutsia  4>°  to  m'-    The 


V\il,lrmnrm 


th  Schleawie  aiKl  6*' 
ire,  aa  recorded  in  th 
I'inHeidelbeigdhe) 


I*  nn  Mauiicn 

«  ol  cold  and 

ti^ShSJ^ 


n  piatau  of  Eaat  Prui 


,.  -,—    ... jl  Germany  ..., 

kJ  Fichtelgcbirge  are  the  coldtti  rcgiop 
per  Bavarian  main  eKperiencet  an  incle 
rr.    In  AUtcc.Lorralne  the  Votget  and 


11  (ji'i.    The  climtte  of  nonh-weMftr 
KHDe  nioniht  of  Ihe  year,  at  are  tlM  iu  1 


ndntoW 

K  plateau  of  Lorraine 

li~e  rwn'iicrn  pint  of  "ihe  Rhine  plain,  fnm 
ipecially  ihe  Rheinial;  Iheae  are  acarccly 

ifleytof  ihe  Neckar,  Main  and 

.rdi.  while  the 


ly  (we 


piDMfdi  te  ilie  tut  the  enter  i 

wr.    While  the  .v«.jf  ummu 
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of  vood,  but  tt 


/"wiV"  '^n  W« 


J^i  .,..„... 


y  beloiigi  to  thOK  ntpom 


bfelveen  Hrticular plicn.  Tlu raiofaLl litrEimt  La  1h«  Bavarian 
Ubklindanil  Ike  hilly  reponi  of  veUem  Ccnainy.  ForihEEUcI, 
Sweilind,  H*jn,  Thurin^iia  Fdthi.  RhSa,  Votdibnt,  Spnun. 
Ihc  Bluk  Parol,  the  VngCh  &c..  ihe  aDauii  aventc  miy  be  nited 
■■  u  In.  or  mor^  vhile  In  the  tower  terrace*  at  louili-wetteni 
ly.aila  tbeErArtbir^and  theSudeticnnce,  it  Beiiinuted 
t  }j  in.  onlV'  The  ■ame  average  obialoa  alio  on  the  humid 
nt  eout  of  Gemany  ai  far  aa  Bremen  and  Hambun.  In 
aining  paita  of  weatern  Germany,  on  Ihe  ahorea  of  Urthcr 
nia.  and  In  Eaal  Pruuia.  k  amount*  ta  upwarda  at  n  in. 


nin  and  for  produclni  the  beB  Idnd  o(  viae:  In  th< 
Rhine  below  S^ibun,  in  the  Palatinate,  and  alio 
ol  the  Main,  no  more  than  liwi  t6  to  »  la.  falL 
Braiuknbura  and  Limtia,  Sauwy  and  the  plateau 
Weu  PnuM,  Poaen  and  lover  Siloia  ace  alaa  to  be . 
"*" !  arid  regiona  of  Gcrmaay.  tb "'  —'-'- 


o  in.    fhundentonn 
iftecn  and  twenty^Gi 


*nT^d 


id  4306  cryploii 
Hitra]  European 
of  Ihe  BaltK  an 
Icwe.    AU  pUnt.  , 


'"^m^'z 


only  in  the  aoiith  and  biKlcwbcat 
Malie  only  ripena  ia  the  uvth.  Po 
country,  thoie  of  the  aaady  ptaini 
DuaUly.  AU  the  commoner  Kin-  - 
ACy-irow  everywhere,  but  the 
apricoliand  pcachei,  artconlint^ 

diKricta  of  the  Rhine  and  Dani 
and  hemp  more  paniculariy  in  t 
produced  everywhere  when  the  a 

vaiky  '3'^the  'od«.  '"The 
nonhern  plain,  especially  in 
the  province  of  Sauny.  pio- 

an-'urgely  irown'ia'  Bava^ 
WDrluntberi.   Aliacc,    Baden 
and  the  Pruiuao  province  of 
Poien. 
Spealdnf  generally,  nonhern 


r,  as  ii  indicated  by 


e  Baltic  it  covered  with 


Donh-wen  ofCemiany 


I  July,  and  vary  between 
Liicta.  deacending  in  the 

m  U  Largeiy  under  the 

Lvated  everywhere,  but 
I  the  north  and  north- 

:oei  grow  in  every  part  a.  . 

—  ...  the  ncfth  being  «  excellent 
I  of  fruit — applet,  pcara,  c'"""^" 


[POPULATION 
Le  for  tUi  the  pnpk  have  ample 


jnbcrof  wildanimatainGeraiaDy  ill 
~-cli,,bidgen  an-" "- 

lr}m  French  te 


from  twenty  to  thirty  d>y» 

ipeciea  are  few.  The  carp  aiui  uicr 
after  them  tank  the  pike,  the  eel, 
and  the  lamprey.    The  Oder  and  h 

are  bred?  Tli"  »dditiDn"io  Irogi. 


n(  laiiFi  of  Eau  PruHa  (e< 


Pufa&ih'on,— Until  companulvely  recent 
of  the  population  oI  Germany  vrai  pticiae  ci 
value-    At  Ibe  beginning  of  the  igtb  centui 

agency  for  inilituting  an  eiact  teniui  o 
[ormatlon  of  the  German  Coofedenaio 
little  change  in  ifai*  respect,  And  it  wasle 
to  anange  in  what  muiner  the  c«dsu>  li 
r,  of  the  CetmaB  ci 


IDB  no  eailmate 

'  the  counlTy  was 

1  tiniform  plan.    The 

t»  the  diHercDt  uates 

lid  be  uktD.  On  Ibe 

xZtllKTnii, 


between  certain  GerautD  Matt*,  the  neceuity  Ibr  k 
■taiiuics  became  apparent  and  can  was  takei^  to  compitc 
truslworlhy  table*  Reaeaichea  ibow  the  popi;lation  of  the 
German  empiie,  aa  at  present  ouistituled,  to  have  been: 
(1816)  24.8jl.396;  (iSss)  jfi.'U.6Mi  "Kl  ('B7O  A1.DS8,79J. 
The  following  table  show)  the  population  am)  area  ol  each 
of  Ibe  suies  included  in  the  emigre  lor  the  yean  i8ji,  iS;j, 
1 900  and  1905;— 
I  ami  Pppulalimi  e/tkf  Gtmun  SUUi. 


Slates  of  the  Empire. 

AlB 

0..*. 

Sq,  m. 

.8;.. 

H75- 

1900. 

190s- 

Pru.sia.      ...... 

c 

D 

''p^h£^u;r-^d"r«td"". 

R^svGrcii    '.'.'.'.'. 

Rcun-5chlcii 

Schiumburg-Lippe     .      ,      . 

F^^gw;^ 

Imperial  Tmilory — 

1J4.616 

S.OM 

's 

a 

1 

115 
S.604 

Si 

■«:S 

ii 

si 

U«.974 
■  .S44.T]* 

lis 

'■ffiS 

SS1.7BS 
HI 

3>r,4M 

11 
ss 
Ii 
S6.91J 

I-S1I*»4 

M-471.S09 

VaAVb 

'.M;.944 
■  ,U9.S93 

Ii 

7MJ49 

3r.'93-J>4 
1, 010,7  j« 

»6,|oi 
3=«.a»9 

'»S.BS7 
1.SI4J64 

369-4 

343-4 
M67-9 

jnS.ySo 

"■"^■■^ 

4J.7I7J60 

56.367.1  J8 

*""•■" 

J90-4 

I 

f     *     I 


iljj 


T,seT 


be  enplic  lai  thin  tncnrnd.  rincc  Itjt.  by 
Tbt  incRiie  al  population  durinf  189}- 

■  vvu.  ...  (.V...-  ».  Himburi,  Brrmnl,  Ulbcck,  Simi',  Pruiua 

■  nd  Bidtit,  incl  Ihu  In  Mccklnibiiij-SinUlKnilWildKt.  0(  tbc 
IDlal  popuUiion  ia  140a,  S4-3  %  ■»  urbu  (it.  Ilvini  In  lowai  of 
>o»  >nbibl»nii  ud  .bmi;^.  tnvlni*]-;  %  ID  be  dawSed  II  run). 
On  ihe  in  a(  December  19115,  of  the  MMil  population  i9.M4^i 
wen  nuin  and  ]o,7sa.sg7  Icmalei;  and  it  »  noticeable  that  the 
oule  popuLalHHi  ihowi  of  late  year*  a  larcer  relative  increaie  than 
liie  female,  tlw  inaie  population  luvine  in  fiveyean  incrcaied  by 
'■1*1.43*  and  the  (rniile  by  only  i.ui.6li6,    THc  (nalcr  iiKteaie 

In  rgM,  485,906  inamaKci  were  iQniractcd  in  Germany,  beini at  the 
rate  of  Bo  per  ihouiand.InhabilanH.  In  the  ame  y«r  the  total 
number  of  bittha  wai  1.048,455.  Of  thaac,  61,500  were  Millborn 
and  174494  illeiillmate.  being  at  the  rate.  lemeciivriy.  of  j% 
■nd  9-5%  of  the  total.  lUeiiliniacy  i>  hiche*  in  Bavaria  (about 
iS'i>,  Berlin  (14%),  and  over  tl%  in^imny,  Meekfenburt- 
Schwerin  and  SaK-Mtininnn.  It  ii  taamt  in  the  Rhine  Pmvinc* 
and  Weitphalia  (]-4  and  >-fi  n^spectivcly).  Divom  ii  aeadily  on 
ilie  i«™"-  b^t  in  !**•■■';'  ""Lil?"  maniaiefcai  aEainu 

thuiia'7pertnouBiidinlubiianij.but  the  death-rate  haj  materially 

luicidff.  it  H  intertelLni  to  o4»(Tve  that  the  lii^ieit  riici  prevail 
in  fume  ol  the  muller  and  mote  procpemu*  «ain  of  the  empire — 
for  eumple.  In  Sau-Wcimar.  Sau-Coburx-Gijiha  and  Sau- 
Akenbur^  (OD  a  three  yean'  avrran  of  ti^^unBl.  while  the  Roman 
Catholic  country  Bavaria,  and  the  impo^niibed  Pruuian  province 

ii  10,  and  for  Saxony  it  it  »  high  ■■  31  per  ido/wo  inhabitanIL 
The  larce  citiea,  notably  Berlin.  Hamburg,  Breilau  and  Dreiden, 
•ha»,  however,  relat  inly  the  largeu  proportion. 

In  r^oo  the  Cerman-ipealung  population  of  the  empire  amounird 
to  S1,&st,i5i.    0(  the  inhabitant!  uicakinE  other  laniuace 
•rre;     Poliih,  5,086,480!    French  (tnuBly  in  Umint).  1 
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Call  Pniiila).    The  ti 


809 


life,  not  eountiiu  the  retident  foreignera, 

tpeaking  a  tongue  c-"---  -*--^  '" —  ' — ■• 

^lony  and  Abce- 
the  dittributioW  of 


AuUlia -Hungary  .  D.oo 
NelherlandilDuuh)  5.1c 
Belgium  [Walloon)  ,    4.011 


*'^icT  =  , 


^;ftSS: 


™EnS<rom"f  S^y'  ^n 

nlHimalntbui'^i 
Tiiory  ol  Lorraine  at 


many  Cermant  through  clerical  and  other  rnflucncem  (tee  Hiittry). 
The1><ile>are  in  the  majority  in  upper  Sileu  (Governmeni  dixiict 
of  Oppein,  j;%)  and  the  province  of  Poten  (6a%).  They  an 
— — ^rou.  inTJ/eii  Pniuia  CM%)  and  Ean  Prunia  (14%). 

eWendiaredecnaunfin  number,  ai  are  alto  the  Llihuaniani 
It  cauern  bonier  of  East  Ptuoia,  Cnchi  ate  only  found  In 
a  on  the  conlinei  of  Bohen^. 

luiantOocked  to  Gcrmunyinthouiindi  alter  the  RvHO-Japaneic 
Ven  doutJed  in  1907.    Malei  prepcnderate  amon^  the  varioue 


^^^^    __ 

with  J78,*98in  190O-  tXtheie  17,305 were Bibftet.ol Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  iT.ta4  ol  the  United  Siaiei  of  America  and  lO.sN  of 
Fiance.  The  bulk  of  the  other  foreigncra  reiiding  in  the  country 
belonged  to  cnuntriea  lyini  contiiuoui.  uch  aa  Auuria.  which 
claimed  nearly  the  hall.  Ri    ~ 


e    Coma 


a   in 


brancheaand  dialecli.  il  we  include  the  Dud 

Nonh  E^*  nmi'%melVtli?cait  to  a  point  between  Cia'^linea 
and  Calaia  sear  the  Strain  of  Dover.    On  thit  noRhem  line  Ibe 
Ceimanicome  in  contact  with  the  Daneiwho  inhabit  thencrthrrn 
pani  of  Schleiwig  within  the  limila  ol  the  German  empire.  A  line 
trDm  Flenibu^  louih-weitward  10  loldeluad  and  ibencc  north- 
-  ------  '-  "^-  --  -'"  nnrly  live  the  boundary  between  the  two 

~renei;  Innticr  traveraca  Belgium  from  weat 
iwne  of  St  Omer.  Courtrai  and  Maaariehl. 
la-la-Chapdle.  It  tumaiouthward,  and  near 
-  ■■■ >I  of  the  Vcngea ■ '^'-'■ 


loH^y™ 


K 


laverting  there  the  wiienhcd  al  the  Rhim 

:  SwiM  territoty  the  line  of  demarr  "  - 
Fribourg,  Saan—   '  — •-  — '  "— - 


of  the  Alpi,  in — , _.,..  . 

Adige.  Carinihia  and  Styiia  an  inhabited  by  G< 
the  valley  ol  the  Drave  towardt  Klagenfurt. 
bouri  there  ate  fint  the  Magyars,  then  the  noi 
Polei,  The  whole  eaitem  frontier  ii  very  much 
be  dcicribed  in  a  few  worda,  Beiidea  detached 
H  J  ngary  proper,  there  if  a  coniidersble  and  com| 
population  in  Trannlvama.  The  river  Mateh 
of  the  Ilanube  from  WcHburg  ai  larai  BrOnn,  i 
the  Cemun  reiiona  beiin  near  Olmfltl,  the  inn 
Moravia  being  oecunied  by  Cmhtand  Monviai 
the  Slav  language  hai  been  Keadily  Hipenedii 
the  Pniiiian  provincea  of  Sileeia  and  Poien  |i 
miied  lerriioriea.  the  Cein 
among  the  "  ■ 
Viflura,  Cei 


3.  Leuk  and.  Mom 


German  cotonict 


'i?^: 


mmberEi 
I  lent,    [n 


T^.^. 


^'b™n.'TS'wil''"Ali»ia.''MiruriI!l"f 


eihauitively  treated  by  P.  Lauridicn  in  F.  de 
il  5liiwi|  (Ctqienhagea.  1906J,  pp.  114  et  lei). 


-.n  the'  boundariei 


id'^lm 


State. 

Beriin 

Pruua 

1,040,148 

Sa«».y 
Piuuia 

pJun? 

5'fi:996 
4J8,s03 

Sa™™ 

PlUBJk 

340:(*1 
I19W 

ni:i;? 

Halk    .      . 

;: 

V^J^ 

Aliona       ... 

168,301 

167.341 

163.710 

tbik. 

Baikn 

163  .to? 

[>aniig 

Pn.»i. 

■59.68; 

BiXrf_    '.'.'.'. 

Ai."-c'Epelle     :      , 

145.906 

Schdniberg       .      .      , 

140,991 

Bruniwiek 

136415 

Pruuia 

Cauel  ''.'..'.' 

i»:^ 

Bochum 

118,455 

KailHuhe 

ItLKM 

ltO,34J 

105.^1 

WieriHden*     .... 

Pru«ia 

■ooju 

Sio 

Cenruii)'  wilh  (A™)  J(i9-9  and  fi^oj) 

EnRlind.  Apart  inm  the  free 
Lobeck,  tbe  kingdom  ol  Suony 
SlrEliD  tb«  lean,  cloKly  peopled 
thinly  populatrd  diurictt  are  foui 


! P^  b"  Biipym^  HotLjnd  and 

%   MamSuri,  Birmon    and 

iDt  u  mJBht  be  ei^ecled  in 

.     .   J  of  the  plaiiu.    Leaviniout 

H  Gerniany  may  be  rough'"  J---'— ■  :—- 
npubiidpana.    In  the  i 
ih  German  plain.  Tbrre  i 
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Uaviniout 


a  dcnirly  pFOpM  dialrkl,  tlw  P 
defined  by  a  line  from  Cobun  vi 
there  are  not  only  very  fenile  d 
Thutuigii.bul  alH 

nl-AcUii 


.  _- „- Beuthea  (coal 

.  .  jldenbiiri  (roal-licldt).  an 
IhF  Elbe  valley  aniund  Di»ll 
■-'--'---■-S.ale. 


ifthimi  boundary  of  bhtch  may  be 
Caaiel  (o  MQntter.  (or  in  Ihii  put 
Hricti.  HKh  aa  the  CMtnt  Ant  in 
Iii4try-  The  pop^ilation  it  thicltett 
il-Etldi),  amind  Ratibor,  Neiae 
'  "ittau,  {lungdofn  of  Suony), 


hcijaia  ai  lac  ai  the  &ale.  an  tl 
acound  Bielefeld  in  WeSpbalia.    _ 

io°7So.    Tbethifddi'S^^'--''- 
Danube  and  Fnncon 
WOnbuii  the  piqiulsi 

of  DUHcldailin  ihe 


m  akipei  of  the  Haia  ai 


of  Gee .  _ 

rlwe  around  Nnremberi,  Bambc^  aitd 
a  thickly  clustered.    The  fourth  diviaion 

-  Rhine,     tn  thit  Ian  the  propartioq  e]t- 


Bmip^lat. — There  have 
CerMa'wac  (^71^116.000 
i.JoD/MOhiiat 


0  fnhabitania  bv  en 


pTDvincei  of  nc 
MHklenburg.  ■ 


ln»i.-Hol«cin  and  Hanover,  and  ion 
d  I  %  of  Ihe  total  popiilaiian  of  Ihw 


decreased  and.  1 


di  of  the  I 


id  of  the  whole  ar 


'Cupicd  by  arable  ]i 


'oduclive.   Of  the  lotiJ  area  4767%  was  occupied  by  land 
T  tillage,  0'Sg%  by  gardens,   [i'Oj%  by  meadow-land. 

bund  in  the  Prussian  provinces  ol  Pomennia.  Posen  and 
ny,  and  in  East  and  Wm  Prussia,  while  in  the  Pruuian  Rhine 
ioce,  in  Baden  and  WUittcm  berg  small  (arms  an  the  rule. 
le  same^kindi  of  cereal  cnjps  are  cultivated  in  all  pan*  of  the 


added  apelt,  b 


:'E,c 


fallow  auceeedcd  each  other,  hai  i._. ^ 

■ome  diitriclt.  vhere  the  lyuem  ha>  been  modilied  and  improved. 
In  toulh  Germany  the  B-called  FnuliHcKhid  a  piactiwd,  the  heldi 
being  Bwo  with  grain  crops  every  second  year,  and  wiih  peaw  or 
beans,  grasses,  potatoes,  turnips.  Ac,  in  the  intermediate  years. 
In  north  Ccrouiny  the  miud  KoppdvriitltKhaP  ii  the  rule,  by  which 

Talcing  Ihe  average  of  the  III  yon  I9i»-I4as.  the  crop  of  wheat 
anuHinled  to  J.55O,0A3  tons  (metric),  rye  fo  9,nfi.fii6  tons,  barley 
10  j.roi.BS]  ioT».  an7oati  to  7.160.88]  tons.    Sul,  in  spite  ol  this 


The  potato  iilaipb 


"ou'^b*c*of''^litLll^"lhrou^iri  *ll 
190S-1906,  68403.    The  common  be 


rape  seed  for  the  production  of  oil. 
no  longer  suffices  for  the  native  il 


(ACRICULTVRB 

^mn^Mdcburg  for  the  ^r'^ 
-unswick.  Anhalt  and   Thun 


The; 


S'tClnin'fcte 


Smup  Silesia,  Grarv^n. 

hofliie  Supply  of  the  (ornei 
.  The  eultiVnian  of  hops 
in  iqojai 98,000 iciH— 


jS.ooo  acres,  of  which  4]%  was  in  Qaden,  11%^ in  Bi^-ana.  ja% 
in  Prussia,  and  Ihe  resi  in  Alsace  and  Heoe-Darrniiadt.    In  the 

and  Eaal  and  West  Prussia..  Of  laie  years  the  pioduciion  hat  lomr- 
whai  diminished,  owiiw  to  the  extensive  tobacco  manufacturing 
induiEries  d(  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  which  import  almost  eaduBvelv 

(JTm,  Nuremberg,  Quedlinbuic,  Erfurt,  Stnnburg  and  Cuben 
are  famed  for  their  vegelablea  and  garden  leeds.  BerQn  is  noted  (or 
its  flower  nurseries,  iTic  Rhine  valter.  Waniember*  and  Ihe  Elbe 
valley  bch)w  Dresden  for  fruit,  and  Prankfon-on-main  for  cider. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  is  almost  1 — '"' ■■ ' -- 

C^rmany,  and  especially  to  Ihe  Rhi 
of  it!  gmwlh  extend  from  Boon  11 
direeiion  through  Caiael  to  Ihe  soul 
Han.  ciwslng  51*  N.  on  the  Elbe,  run 
the  north  of  that  parallri.  and  finally 
•miih-wcst  on  the  Wartbe.  In  the  v 
(near  Dresden),  and  in  lower 
the  number  of  vineyards  is  I 


onfinedtoeoulhem 


..  of  the  **» 

™"rl  the'^l"and  Elbe 
Iberweea  Guben  and  CrOnberj). 
>d  the  wines  of  inferior  quality: 
Coblcni,  in  Alasce.  Baden,  the 


es  of  Ihe  hills  ar 


:eof>4a« 


— !  hietalh  oovef._ 

produced  the  celebrated  ROdetbelmer.  Hochheimer  aiKl  Johannit- 
berger.    The  vinesof  the  foverMain.  particularly  Iboaeof  wonburi. 


tnated  at  tooo  million  ^tlorc 


rUmali  11!  quZ^ 


<>rmany"t^n 'in  "s^lesw^-  KD^nn 


cattle.    Farmonat 
Westphalia,  the  Rhinrlaiid 


id  action,  and  In  this  article  die  npon  from  Ihe  Oniied 
Germany  is  steadily  rising,  having  anoualed  lu  1905 

^nd  Saioiiy.  uTwestphaKa'on 
Centrvl  Germany  (esptd- 
■  ■  -    lartely.  at 


Kingdc _ 

toa  value  of  fl,691,0M. 

ally  Gotha  aiirl  BrunswicI 
well  as  Westphalia,  but  h 


riany  and  Saxony,  in  Westphalia,  o 
id  Heue.    Central  Gem ' ' 

.porta  sauuiei  and  hair 


Bee-keeping  \s  of  considerable  ir 
ih  Gemaay  and  Silesia. 
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On  the  whole,  despite  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  German 
live*»iock  farming,  the  consumption  of  meat  exceeds  the  amount 
rendered  available  by  home  production,  and  prices  can  only  be  kept 
down  by  a  steady  increase  in  the  imports  from  abroad. 

Fisheries. — The  German  fisheries,  long  of  little  importance,  have 
been  carefully  fostered  within  recent  years.  The  deep-sea  fishing 
in  the  North  Sea,  thanks  to  the  exenions  of  the  German  fishing  league 
(Deutscker  Fischcrenerein)  and  to  government  support,  is  extremely 
active^  Trawlers  are  extensively  employed,  and  steamers  bring  the 
catches  directly  to  the  large  fish  markets  at  Gccstcmilnde  and  Altona, 
whence  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  railways  for  the  rapid  transport 
of  fish  to  Berlin  and  other  centres.  The  fish  mostly  caught  are  cod, 
haddock  and  herrings,  while  Heligoland  yields  lobsters,  and  the 
islands  of  Fdhr,  Amrum  and  Sylt  oysters  of  good  Quality.  The 
German  North  Sea  fishing  fleet  numbered  in  lOOS  6i8  boats,  with 
an  aggregate  crew  of  5441  hands.  Equallv  well  developed  are  the 
Baltic  fisheries,  the  chief  ports  engaged  in  wllich  are  Danzig,  Eckcm- 
fOrde,  Kolberg  and  TravemQnde.  The  principal  catch  is  haddock 
and  herrings.  The  catch  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  fisheries  in 
1906  was  valued  at  over  £700,000,  exclusive  of  herrings  for  salting. 
.Ine  fisheries  do  not,  however,  supplv  the  demand  for  fish,  and  fresh, 
■alt  and  dried  fish  is  imported  largefy  in  excess  of  the  home  yield. 

Mines  and  Minerals. — Germany  abounds  in  minerals,  and  the 
extraordinary  industrial  devebpment  of  the  country  since  1870  is 
largely  due  to  its  mineral  wealth.  Having  left  France  much  behind 
in  this  respect,  it  now  rivals  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Germany  produces  more  silver  than  any  other  European  state, 
and  the  quantity  is  annually  increasing.  It  is  extracted  from  the 
ores  in  the  mines  of  Freiburg  fSaxony),  the  Hare  Mountains,  upper 
Silesia,  Merseburg,  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Wiesbaden  and  Amsberg. 
Gold  is  found  in  tm  sand  of  the  nvers  Isar,  Inn  and  Rhine,  and  also, 
to  a  limited  extent,  on  the  Harz.  The  quantity  yielded  in  1905  was, 
of  silver,  about  400  tons  of  a  vafue  <rf  £1.600,000,  and  gokl.  about  4 
tons,  valued  at  about  £548,000. 

Lead  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in  upper  Silesia,  the 
Hare  Nfountains,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Nassau,  in  the  Saxon 
Erzgebirgc  and  in  the  Saucrland.  Th^  yield  in  1905  amounted  to 
about  153.000  tons,  of  which  30,000  tons  were  exported. 

Copper  is  found  principally  in  the  MansfcM  district  of  the  PnisMan 
province  of  Saxony  and  near  Arnsberg  in  the  Sauerland.  the  ore 
yielding  31.713  tons  in  1905,  of  which  5000  tons  were  exported. 


and 

and  in  the  districts  of  Wiesbaden  and  Aix*bi-Chapelle.  In  1905 
no  less  than  198.000  tons  of  block  zinc  were  produced,  of  which  16,500 
tons  were  exported. 

Of  other  minerals  (with  the  exceptbns  of  coal,  iron  and  salt  treated 
below)  nickel  and  antimony  are  found  in  the  upper  Hare;  cobalt  in 
the  hilly  districts  of  Hesse  and  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge;  arsenic  in  the 
Riesengebirge;  quicksilver  in  the  Sauerbnd  and  in  the  spurs  of  the 
Saarbrikken  coal  hills;  graphite  in  Bavaria;  porcelain  clay  in 
Saxony  and  Silesia;  amber  along  the  whole  Baltic  coast;  and  lime 
and  gypsum  in  almost  all  parts. 

Coalmining  appears  to  have  been  first  practised  in  the  uthcentury 
at  Zwickau  (Saxony)  and  on  the  Ruhr.  There  are  six  large  coal- 
f^ff  fieMs.  occupying  an  area  of  about  3600  sq.  m.,  of  which 

the  most  important  occupies  the  basin  of  the  Ruhr,  its 
extent  being  estimated  at  2600  sq.  jn.  Here  there  are  more  than 
60  beds,  of  a  total  thickness  of  150  to  300  ft.  of  coal ;  and  the  amount 
in  the  pits  has  been  estimated  at  4S.ooo  millions  of  tons.  Smaller 
fields  are  found  near  OsnabrQck.  ibbcnbtiren  and  Mindcn,  and  a 
larger  one  near  Aix^b-Chapelle.  The  Saar  coal-field,  within  the 
area  enclosed  by  the  rivers  Saar.  Nahe  and  Blies  (460  sq.  m.).  is  of 
great  inyxMtance.  The  thkrkncss  of  80  beds  amounts  to  750  ft., 
and  the  total  mass  of  coal  is  estimated  at  4^.400  million  tons.  The 
greater  part  of  the  basin  belongs  to  Prussia,  the  rest  to  Lorraine. 
A  still  larger  field  exists  in  the  upper  Silcsian  basin,  on  the  border- 
land between  Austria  and  Pobind.  containing  about  50.000  nullion 
cons.  Beuthen  is  the  chief  centre.  The  Silcsian  coal-fields  have  a 
second  centre  in  Waldenburg.  cast  of  the  Riescn^birge.  The  Saxon 
coal-fields  stretch  eastwards  for  some  miles  from  Zwklcau.  Deposits 
of  IcM  consequence  are  found  in  upper  Bavaria,  upper  Firanconia. 
Baden,  the  Hare  and  elsewhere. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rapidly  increasing  development 
of  the  coal  production.  That  of  lignite  is  added,  the  provinces  of 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg  being  rich  io  this  product  ^- 

Produciion  of  Coal  and  LigniU, 


Year. 

Coal. 

Lignite.                      1 

Quantiti^. 

Value. 

Hands. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Hands. 

Mill.  Tons. 

Af  ill.  Mks. 

Mill.  Tons. 

Mill.  Mks. 

t87i 

4B.7 

atB-4 

13-8 

26*3 

1881 

2523 

186.000 

38-1 

25,600 

1891 

73-7 

5«9-5 

283.000 

305 

54-3 

35.700 

1899 

101*6 

7896 

379.000 

34-2 

78-4 

44.700 

1900 

1093 

966- 1 

414.000 

40-5 

985 

50,000 

190S 

iai-2 

10499 

490.000 

52-5 

133-2 

This  production  permits  a  considerable  export  of  coal  to  the  west 
and  south  of  the  empire,  but  the  distance  from  the  coal-fields  to 
the  German  coast  is  such  that  the  import  ol  British  coal  cannot  yet 
be  dispensed  with  (1905,  over  7,000.000  tons).  Besides  this,  from 
7,000,000  to  8.000,000  tons  of  lignite  come  annually  from  Bohemia. 
In  north  Germany  peat  b  also  of  importance  as  a  fuel;  the  area  of 
the  peat  moors  in  Prussia  is  estimated  at  8000  sq.  m.,  of  which  2000 
are  m  the  north  of  Hanover. 

The  iron-fields  of  Germany  fall  into  three  main  groups:  those 'of 
the  lower  Rhine  and  Westphalia,  of  which  Dortmund  and  DOssekJorf 
are  the  centres;  those  of  Lorraine  and  the  Saar;  and  those  of  upper 
Silesia.  The  output  of  the  ore  has  enormously  incmsed  of  recent 
years,  and  the  production  of  pig  iron,  as  given  for  1905,  amounted 
to  10.875,000  tons  of  a  value. of  £28,90o,ooa  . 

Germany  possesses  abundant  salt  deposits.  The  actual  production 
not  only  covers  the  home  consumption,  but  also  allows  a  yearly 
increasing  exportation,  especially  to  Russia.  Austriaand  Scandinavia. 
The  provinces  of  Saxony  and  Hanover,  with  Thuringia  and  Anhalt. 
produce  half  the  whole  amount.  A  large  salt-work  is  found  at 
btrzalkowo  (Posen).  and  smaller  ones  near  Dortmund,  Lippstadt 
and  Minden  (WestphalU).  In  south  Germany  salt  abounds  most 
in  WQrttembeiv  (Hall.  Hcilbronn.  Rottweil) ;  the  principal  Bavarian 
works  are  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  Freilassing  ana  Rosenheim. 
Hesse  and  Baden,  Lorraine  and  the  upper  Palatinate  have  also  salt- 
works. The  total  yield  of  mined  saft  amounted  in  1905  to  6.309.000 
tons,  including  1,165,000  tons  of  rock  salt.  The  production  has 
made  great  advance,  having  in  1850  been  only  5  million  cwts. 

Manufactures. — In  no  other  country  of  the  world  has  the 
manufacturing  industry  made  such  rapid  strides  within  recent 
years  as  in  Germany.  This  extraordinary  dcvdopment  of 
industrial  energy  embraces  practically  all  classes  of  manufactured 
articles.  In  a  general  way  the  chief  manufactures  may  be 
geographically  distributed  as  follows.  Prussia,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Bavaria  and  Saxony  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  iron  manufacture. 
Steel  is  produced  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Saxony  is  predominant 
in  the  production  of  textiles,  though  Silesia  and  Westphalia 
manufacture  linen.  Cotton  goods  are  largely  produced  in 
Baden,  Bavaria,  Alsace-Lorraine  and  WUrttemberg,  woollens 
and  worsteds  in  Saxony  and  the  Rhine  province,  silk  in  Rhenish 
Prussia  (Elberfeld),  Alsace  and  Baden.  Glass  and  porcelain 
are  largely  produced  in  Bavaria,  lace  in  Saxony;  tobacco 
in  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  chemicals  in  the  Prussian  provipce 
of  Saxony,  watches  in  Saxony  (Glashiltte)  and  Nuremberg, 
toys  in  Bavaria;  gold  and  silver  filagree  in  Berlin  and  Aschaffen- 
burg;  and  beer  in  Bavaria  and  Prussia. 

It  is  perhaps  more  in  respect  of  its  iron  industrv  than  of  its  other 
manufactures  that  Germany  has  attained  a  leading  position  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Its  chief  centres  are  in  Westphalia 
and  the  Rhine  province  (aufroter  Erde),  in  upper  Silesia,  ***!* 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  in  Saxony.  Of  thetotal  production  '•**'>• 
of  pig  fron  in  1905  amounting  to  over  10,000.000  tons,  more  than  the 
half  was  produced  in  the  Rhincland  and  Westphalia.  Huge  blast 
furnaces  are  in  consunt  activity,  and  the  output  of  rOlled  iron  and 
steel  is  constantly  increasing.  In  the  latter  the  greatest  advance 
has  been  made.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  produced  at  or 
around  Essen,  where  are  the  famous  Krupp  works,  and  Bochum. 
Many  states  have  been  for  a  conskierable  time  supplied  by  Krupp 
with  steel  guns  and  battleship  plates.  The  export  of  steel  (railway) 
rails  and  bridges  from  this  part  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

Hardware  also,  the  proauctran  of  which  is  centred  in  Solingen, 
Heilbronn.  Esslingcn,  &c.,  is  largely  exported.  Germany  stands 
second  to  Great  Britain  in  the  manufacture  of  machines  ana  engines. 
There  are  in  many  large  cities  of  north  Germany  extensive  establish' 
mcnts  for  this  purpose,  but  the  industry  is  not  limited  to  the  large 
cities.  In  agricultural  machinery  Germany  is  a  serious  competitor 
with  England.  The  locomotives  and  wagons  for  theGcrman  railways 
are  almost  exclusively  built  in  Germany;  and  Russia,  as  well  as 
Austria,  receives  large  supplies  of  railway  plant  from  German  works 
In  shipbuilding,  likewise.  Germany  ts  practically  independent, 
yards  having  been  esublished  for  the  constructk>n  of  the  largest 
vessels. 

Before  1871  the  production  of  cotton  fabrics  in  France 
exceeded  that  in  Germany,  but  as  the  cotton  manufacture 
is  pursued  brccly  in  Alsace,  the  balance  is  now 
against  the  former  country.  In  1905  there 
were  about  9.000,000  spindles  in  Germany.  The 
export  of  the  goods  manufactured  amounted  in 

this  year  to  an  estimated  value  of  £19.600.000.     

spinning  and  weaving  are  not  confined  Co  one  district,  but 
are  prosecuted  in  upper  Alsace  (MOlhausen,  Gebweiler, 
Colmar).  in  Saxony  (Zwickau,  Chemnitz.  Annabeni).  in 
Silesia  (Brcslau.  Licgnitt).  in  the  Rhine  province  (DQssel- 
dorf.  Monster.  Cologne),  in  Erfurt  and  Hanover,  in 
WQrttembere  (Reutlirtjren.  Cannstatt).  in  Baden.  BaVaria 
(Augsburg,  Bambeig.  Bayrenth)  and  io  the  Palatinate. 
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Although  Germany  i>roduces  wool,  flax  and  hemp,  the  home  pro- 
duction (H  these  materials  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of 
manufactures,  and  large  quantities  of  them  have  to  be  imported. 
In  1895  almost  a  million  persons  (half  of  them  women)  were  employed 
in  this  branch  of  industry,  and  in  1897  the  value  of  the  cloth,  buckskin 
and  flannel  manufacture  was  estimated  at  £18,000,000.  The  chief 
scats  of  this  manufacture  are  the  Rhenish  districtsof  Aix-la-Chapclle, 
Dfiren,  Eupcn  and  Lennep,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Silesia  and  lower 
Lusatia,  the  chief  centres  m  this  group  being  Berlm,  Cottbus,  Sprcm- 
berg,  Sagan  and  Sommerfeld. 

The  manufacture  of  woollen  and  half-woollen  dress  materials 
centres  mainly  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  the  Rhine  province  and  in  Alsace. 
Furniture  covers,  table  covers  and  plush  are  made  in  Elberfeld  and 
Chemnitz,  in  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine  province  (notably  in  Elber- 
feld and  Barmen);  shawls  in  Berlin  and  the  Bavarian  Vogtland; 
carpets  in  Berlin,  Barmen  and  Silesia.  In  the  town  of  Schmiraeberg 
in  tne  last  district,  as  also  in  Cottbus  (Lusatia),  oriental  patterns  are 
successfully  imitated.  The  chief  scats  of  the  stocking  manufacture 
are  Chemnitz  and  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  and  Apolda  in  Thuringia. 
The  export  of  woollen  goods  from  Germany  in  1905  amounted  to 
a  value  of  £1^,000,000. 

Although  Imen  was  formerly  one  of  her  most  important  articles  of 
manufacture,  Germany  is  now  left  far  behind  in  this  industry  by 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Austria-Hungarv.  This  branch  of  textile 
manufacture  has  its  principal  centres  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  Saxony 
and  Wiirttcmbcrg,  while  Hirschberg  in  Silesia,  Bielefeld  in  Westphalia 
and  Zittau  in  Saxony  are  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  productions. 
The  goods  manufactured,  now  no  longer,  as  formerly,  coarse  in  tex- 
ture, vie  with  the  finer  and  more  delicate  fabrics  of  Belfast.  In  the 
textile  industry  for  flax  and  hemp  there  were,  in  1905,  376,000  fine 
spindles,  32.300  hand-looms  and  17,600  power-looms  in  operation, 
and,  in  1905.  linen  and  jute  materials  were  exported  of  an  estimated 
value  of  over  £2.000.000.  The  jute  manufacture,  the  principal 
centres  of  which  arc  Berlin,  Bonn,  Brunswick  ami  Hamburg,  has  of 
late  attained  considerable  dimensions. 

Raw  silk  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among  the  products  of  the 
empire,  and  the  annual  demand  has  thus  to  be  provided  for  by 
importation.  The  main  centre  of  the  silk  industry  is  Crcfeld  and  its 
neighbourhood :  then  come  Elberfeld  and  Barmen.  Aix-la-Cha|Kllc, 
as  well  as  Berlin,  Bielefeld,  Chemnitz,  Stuttgart  and  the  district 
around  MQlhauscn  in  Alsace.^ 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  prosecuted  almost  everywhere  in  the 
empire.  There  were  1020  mills  m  operation  in  1895,  and  the  exports 
P  in  1905  amounted  to  more  than  £3,700.000  sterling,  as 

'''*  against  imports  of  a  value  of  over  £700,000.    The  manu- 

facture is  carried  on  to  the  largest  extent  in  the  Rhine  province,  in 
Saxony  and  in  Silesia.  Wall  papers  arc  produced  chiefly  in  Rhenish 
Prussia.  Berlin  and  Hamburg;  the  finer  sorts  of  lettcr-jxapcr  in 
Berlin.  Leipzig  and  Nuremberg;  and  printing-paper  (especially  for 
books)  in  Leipzig,  Berlin  and  Frankfort -on-Nlain. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  leather  industry  is  Hessc-Darrastadt,  in 
which  Mainz  and  Worms  produce  excellent  material.  In  Prussia 
,      .  large  factories  are  in  operation  in  the  Rhine  province,  in 

iMtamr,  Westphalia  and  Silesia  (Brieg).  Boot  and  shoe  manu- 
factures arc  earned  on  everywhere;  but  the  best  goods  arc  produced 
by  Mainz  and  Pirmascns.  Gloves  for  export  are  extensively  made  in 
WQrttembcrg,  and  OiTenbach  and  AschafFenburg  are  renowned  for 
fancy  leather  wares,  such  as  purses,  satchels  and  the  like. 

Berlin  and  Mainz  are  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture; 
Bavaria  for  toys;  the  Black  Forest  for  clocks;  Nuremberg  for 
pencils;  Berlin  and  Frankfort-on-Main  for  various  perfumes;  and 
Cologne  for  the  famous  eau-de-Cologne. 

The  beetroot  sugar  manufacture  is  very  considerable.  It  centres 
mainly  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  where  Maedeburgis  the 
-^  chief  market  for  the  whole  of  Crermany,  in  Anhalt,  Bruns- 

*»iw.  ^jj,jj  ^yjj  si|(vsia^  The  number  of  factories  was,  in  1905, 
376.  and  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  and  molasses  produced  amounted 
to  2,643.531  metric  tons,  and  of  refined  sugar  1,711,063  tons. 

Beer  is  produced  throughout  the  whole  of  (Germany.  The  pro- 
duction is  relatively  greatest  in  Bavaria.  The  BrausUuergebiet 
Bmmr  ^^^  excise  district)  embraces  all  the  states  forming  the 

"•"^  ZoUvcrein,  with  the  exception  of.  Bavaria,  WQrttcmberg, 

Baden  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  which  countries  the  excise  duties  are 
separately  collected.  The  total  number  of  breweries  in  the  beer 
excise  district  was,  in  1905-1906,  5995,  which  produced  1017  million 
gallons;  in  Bavaria  nearly  6000  breweries  with  392  million  gallons; 
in  Baden  over  700  breweries  with  68  million  gallons;  in  Wikrttem- 
bcrg  over  5000  breweries  with  87  million  gallons;  and  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  95  breweries  with  about  29  million  gallons.  The  amount 
brewed  per  head  of  the  population  amounted,  in  1905,  roughly  to 
160  imperial  pints  in  the  excise  district;  to  450  in  Bavaria;  280  in 
Wttrttemberg;  260  in  Baden;  and  122  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  beer  brewed  in  Bavaria  is  generally  of  darker 
colour  than  that  produced  in  Other  states,  and  extra  strong  brews 
are  exported  largely  into  the  beer  excise  district  and  abroad. 

Commerce.— Tht  rapid  development  of  German  trade  dates 
from  the  Zollverein  (customs  union),  under  the  special  rules 
and  regulations  of  which  it  is  administered.    The  Zollverda 


emanates  from  a  convention  originally  entered  into,  in  1S28, 
between  Prussia  and  Hesse,  which,  subsequently  jointd  by  the 
Bavarian  customs-league,  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the 
Thurins^an  states,  came  into  operation,  as  regards  the  countries 
concerned,  on  the  xst  of  January  1854.     With  progressive 
territorial  extensions  during  the  ensuing  fifty  3rears,  and  embrac- 
ing the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  it  had  in  1871,  when  the 
Gerttaan  empire  was  founded,  an  area  of  about  209,281  »q.  m., 
with  a  population  of  40,678,000.    The  last  important  addition 
was  in  October  x888,  when  Hamburg  and  Bremen  were  in- 
corporated.    Included  within  it,  besides  the  grand-duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  are  the  Austrian  communes  of  Jungholz  and 
Mittelberg;  while,  outside,  lie  the  little  free-port  territories 
of    Hamburg,    Cuxhaven,    Brcmerhavcn   and    Geestemunde. 
Heligoland,  and  small  portions  of  the  districts  of  Constance 
and  WaldaJiut,  lying  on  the  Baden  Swiss  frontier.     Down  to 
1879  Germany  was,  in  general,  a  free-trade  country.    In  this 
year,  however,  a  rigid  protective  systenrwas  introduced  by  the 
ZoUtartfgeseiXj  since  modified  by  the  commercial  treaties  bMweeo 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Belgium, 
of  the  xst  of  February  1892,  and  by  a  customs  tariff  law  of  the 
35th  of  December  X902.     The  foreign  commercial  relations 
of  Germany  were  again  altered  by  the  general  and  conventional 
customs  tariff,  which  came  into  force  on  the  xst  of  March  X906. 
The  ZoUtarifgesetx  of  the  xsth  of  July  X879,  while  restricting 
the  former  free  import,  imposed  considerable  duties.    Exempt 
from  duty  were  now  only  refuse,  raw  products,  sdeotific  instru- 
ments, ships  and  literary  and  artistic  objects;  forty-four  articles 
— notably  beer,  vinegar,  sugar,  herrings,  cocoa,  salt,  fish  oils, 
ether,  alum  and  soda — were  imaffected  by  the  change,  whik 
duties  were  henceforth  levied  upon  a  large  number  of  articles 
which  had  previously  been  admitted  duty  free,  such  as  pig  iron, 
machines  and  locomotives,  grain,  building  timber,  tallow,  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep;  and,  again,  the  tariff  law  further  increased 
the  duties  leviable  upon  numerous  other  articles.  Export  duties 
were  abolished  in  1865  and  transit  dues  in  i86x.  The  law  under 
which  Great  Britain  enjoyed  the  "  most  favoured  nation  treat- 
ment "  expired  on  the  31st  of  December  1905,  but  its  provisions 
were  continued  by  the  Bundesrat  until  further  notice.     The 
average  value  of  each  article  is  fixed  annually  in  Germany  under 
the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office,  by  a  commis&ion 
of  experts,  who  receive  information  from  chambers  of  commerce 
and  other  sources.    There  arc  separate  valuations  for  imports 
and  exports.  Tbe  price  fixed  is  that  of  the  goods  at  the  moment 
of  crossing  the  frontier    For  imports  the  price  docs  ix>t  indude 
customs  duties,  cost  of  transport,  instirance,  warehousing,  &c., 
incurred  after  the  frontier  is  passed.     For  exports,  the  price 
includes  all  charges  within  the  territory,  but  drawbacks  and 
bounties  are  not  taken  into  account.   The  quantities  are  deter- 
mined according  to  obligatory  deckirations,  and,  for  imports, 
the   fiscal   authorities   may  actually  weigh   the   goods.    For 
packages  an  official  tax  is  deducted.     The  countries  whence 
goods  are  imported  and  the  ultimate  destination  of  exports  are 
registered.    The  import  dues  amounted  in  the  year  X906,  the 
first  year  of  the  revised  tariff,  to  about  £3x, 639,000,  or  about 
xos.  sd.  per  head  of  population. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Empire  are  necessarily 
confincd  to  comparatively  recent  tiroes.  The.  Quantities  of  scch 
imported  articles  as  are  liable  to  duty  have,  inaccd.  been  kno«n 
for  many  years;  and  in  1872  official  tables  were  comiMlcd  showing 
the  value  both  of  imports  and  of  exjports.  But  when  the  resulr^ 
of  these  tables  proved  the  importation  to  be  very  much  greater 
than  the  exportation,  the  conviction  arose  that  the  valuation  of  the 
exports  was  erroneous  and  below  the  reality.  In  1872  the  value  oiJthc 
imports  was  placed  at  £173,400,000  and  that  of  the  exports  at 
£124.700,000.  In  1905  the  figures  were — imports,  £37i/xx>.ooo, 
and  exports,  £292,000,000,  including  precious  metala. 

Table  A  following  shows  the  classification  of  goods  adopted 
before  the  tariff  revi&'on  of  X906.  From  X907  a  new  classification 
has  been  adopted,  and  the  change  thus  intirxliiced  is  so  great 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  comparisons  between  the 
statistics  of  years  subsequent  to  and  preceding  the  year  1906. 
Table  B  shows  imports  and  exports  for  X907  and  X908  according 
to  the  new  classification  adopted. 
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Table  A.— Claua  0/  /nfwrii  and  EiptrU,  190s. 


Lead  aim]  blT-produr^B   , 


CaouUbouc.  Ac 


Silkiand  tUknodB  •     ,     . 
Soap 'and  pemtmca  ■ 


9|S9i)4SO 


iv!M!i 


'"'Uiifis 


Tabl*  B. — CTtiai  !•/  JiKpBrU  a*d  EipBrii,  1907  and  iffoS. 


Cmipa  oC  Aitick*. 

Acriculiiml  ind  (oRU  pic 

Agricultural  prdducv  * 
CaLofiiaJ  prDduce  and  lub- 

Soutbern  friuE  and  fruit 

F^rai  produce    .     .     . 

Animala  and  aniraal  pn^ 

Hidaaodikiru     '. 
Mrit,  oil.  lugar.  beve._„_ 

tetiali.  mineral  oita  . 
Eanbaandilona 
Orn,  liar.  CLOdefi 
MlunlTiKl  .... 
Afiiural  oUi  aod  otber 


^^ 


'■^ 


•lading  vepElabIc  and  anir 
*  F.nfliiding  vtgttaMt  te 


iudtDi  vegetable  t^itilc  ni 


Cmupaof  AclidB., 


Cbemical  and 
ccuticalprodL 
ChcDiicafprin 


^[^^^'i 


AniAcial^nurE 
E>plo«VM  o(  alL : 

Aninial  and  vfcru 


10.78J 

3.68S 


Pig  iron  (inch 
nullcabWall 


'  Proviiiaaal  figurea  ooly. 
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Groups  of  Articles. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Gfoups  of  Artidea. 

Imports. 

Value  in  £1000. 

Value  in  £xooo. 

Value  in  £xooa 

Value  in  £iooa 

1907. 

1908.1 

1907. 

X908.' 

1907. 

1908.> 

1907. 

I9aa.' 

Nickel  wares     .     .     * 

Copper  and  copper  wares 

Raw  copper  Onduding 

copper    coin,    brass, 

tombac.  &C.)   .     .     . 

Copper  wares    .     .     • 

Instruments  of  precisbn 

Machinery,  vehicles      .     . 

Machinery       .... 

13.803 

813 
7.093 
4.090 

15.088 

5489 
3.451 

86 
7.998 

2,204 

5.794 

4.877 

33.117 

19.041 

0   ^5 
8470 

2,014 
6456 
4.982 

20,684 

Eloctro-txschnical  products 
Vehicles  and  vesseU  .     . 

instruments,  toys  .     . 
Clocks  and  watches   .     . 
Musical  tnscrumeots  .     . 
Toy* 

Total     .     .     . 

2.562 

1.732 

1J82 

223 

39 

1.587 

1424 

1.134 
170 

35 

8.227 
S.849 

8.704 
1.296 
3.176 
3.949 

9.107 
4<862 

7.505 

X^IO 

2.780 
3.273 

442.663 

429.636 

349.114 

3J6.347 

1  Provisional  figures  only. 

The  following  table  shows  the  commercial  intercourK  in  imports  and  exports,  exclusive  of  bullion  and  coin,  between  Germany 

and  the  chief  countries  of  the  world  in  1905,  1906  and  1907. 

Imports, 


190S 

1906. 

1907.                            1 

Percentage 

Peroeatage 

Country. 

Value 

of 

Value 

of 

Value 

of 

m 

Germany's 

in 

Germany's 

tn 

Germany's 

£i000k 

Total 
Imports. 

£1000. 

Total 
Imports. 

£iooow 

Total 

Belgium 
Denmark 

•1:58 

3-8 
'7 

14.315 
6J02 

3-6 
1*6 

14.586 
6,050 

3-4 
1-4 

France   . 

19.772 

5-6 

21.306 

5-4 

22.302 

5» 

United  Kingdom 

35.320 

lO'I 

40.531 
11. 851 
11.864 

IO-3 

48.014 

11*2 

Italy 
Netherlands    . 

1  '      < 

10,350 
12.077 

3 
3 

3 
3 

14.030 
11.187 

u 

Austria- Hungary 

47.816 

10*6 

39.814 

10*1 

39.939 
7^65 

9-3 

Rumania 

13-6 

5.774 
52.528 

1-5 

1-7 

Russia    . 

134 

54*447 
8457 

12-7 

Sweden  . 

i:5lS 

1-7 

7.359 

1-9 

2 

Switzerland     . 

2-6 

10.659 

2-9 

10466 
6378 

Vi 

Spain 

1.769 

1-6 

7410 

1*9 

British  South  Africa 

0-5 

1,766 

0-4 

'"% 

0-5 

Dominion  of  Canada 

481 

O-l 

463 

0*1 

o*i 

New  Zealand  . 

75 

•  • 

I7 

•  • 

94 

•  • 

British  West  Africa 

2,562 

0-7 

2.731 
15.842 

0-7 

3.601 

6-6 

British  India  . 

18,150 

3-9 

4. 

'  20,016 

4-7 

Dutch  Indies  . 

1*7 

7.002 
18,302 

1-8 

9.199 

2-1 

Argentine  Republic 

5-2 

4-7 

21,756 

5-1 

Brazil 
Chile      . 

i^ 

2-4 

1-9 

9.246 

60.787 

U 

9.636 
7.074 

2*2 

1-6 

United  States 

48,770 

13'9 

15*4 

64.864 

15-1 

Commonwealth  of  Australia 

7.690 

2*2 

8.619 

2*3 

11.209 

2-6 

Exports. 


1905. 

X9o6w 

1907.                          1 

Percentage 

Percenuge 

Petccntage 

Country. 

Value 

of 

Value 

of 

Value 

of 

in 

Germany's 

in 

Germany's 

in 

Gennany's 

£1000. 

Total 
Exports. 

£iooow 

Total 
Exports. 

£1000. 

Total 
Exports 

Belgium 
Denmark 

'l^ 

5-6 
31 

17.509 
9.699 

5-6 

16.861 
10.182 

5 

France    .... 

14420 

i8-a 

18,815 

22«08O 

United  Kingdom 

51.253 

52473 

168 

52.135 

«5'5 

Italy       .... 
Netherlands    . 

8.045 

2-9 

11.354 

3-6 

14.893 

U 

21.295 

7-6 

21,799 

7 

22.232 

Norway 

28,526 

1*2 

3.573 
31.926 

I '2 

4.211 

1-3 

Austria-Hungary     . 

10- 1 

10*2 

35.231 

10-5 

Rumania 

2.144 

0-8 

3.140 

I 

347" 

X 

Russia    .... 

17.027 

6 

•l:S 

ti 

21.531 

64 

Sweden  .... 

7.653 

2-7 

9.177 
21.948 

2-7 

Switzerland     . 

17.649 

6-3 

'ti^ 

5-9 

6.5 

Spain      .... 

2,609 

0-9 

0^ 

3.228 

I 

British  South  Africa 

1.687 

o*6 

1.607 

0-5 

14» 

0-4 

Dominion  of  Canada 

1,071 

0-4 

I.2Q3 

0-4 

'HJ 

0-4 

New  Zealand  . 

227 

o-l 

244 

O-I 

0-1 

Turkey  . 
British  India  . 

3484 
4.226 

1-3 
1-5 

3.357 

5.011 

t'X 

1*6 

4.011 
4.868 

1-2 

»-4 

China     . 

3.727 

l''r 
6463 

1-3 

3.331 

x-x 

3.i<« 
Mio 

0^ 

Japan     . 
Argentine  Republic 

1-5 

3-3 

t^ 

1-4 
2.7 

14 

Braza     . 

3.525 

2.6^ 

26,660 

1*3 

4.364 

1*4 

5.118 

1-5 

Chile 

United  States    % 

0-9 
0'8 

3.561    . 
31.281 

1*2 
10 

4.167 
32.070 

1*2 

9*5 

Commonwealth  of  Australia 

2.264 

3,863 

0-9 

3.004 

0-9 
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1,  Kitl.  LQbeck, 


\  poftt  «™  Hjmbuff,  St( , _ 

1UIE,  Breifterhaven.  Dioiii  (Ncufihrwinn').  Genu 

^mden;  aitd  the  number  and  tonnaic  of  vcnels  of  rorrign 
i«iJtveoierii%gandcl«n]itthepoTtiDl  the  empire,  ai  compared 
iTionat  thippioB,  wcit  in  rgo6: — 


Briiidi  : 

Dutch  _ 


ii 


I.55JJM 


t  and  maufutam 


Wood  and  manufictum 


as 


4*1,033 
l.47D.8]9 


u>  the  United  Sutci  of  Amcii 


,  which  are  the  chief  outlcti  for 


The  inliul  navin 


11  ia  lerved  by  nearly  J5.000  tivcTp  canal  And 


Principal  Aniclei  exponed  by 
Gnat  BritiiD  to  Germany. 
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Aiihaayi.— The  period  of  railway  construction  wu  inang 
in  Cnmany  by  the  opening  ot  the  tine  (4  m.  in  length 
Nuremberg  to  FDnb  in  xin.  fallowed  by  the  main  line  ( 
between  Leipiig  and  Dresden,  opened  tbrougbout  in 
The  development  of  the  railway  lystem  was  slow  and  w 
conceived  on  any  unifonn  pka.  llie  artml  of  a  central  g 
ment  operated  injuriously,  for  it  often  happened  that  in 
negotiation!  and  solemn  treaties  between  several  tos 
slates  were  retjuired  before  a  line  could  be  contttucted; 


oUke  I 


JVan'ioAirni. — The  seamen  of  Ftisi*  aie  amoag  the  best  in  (he 
world,  and  Ibe  shipping  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  had  won  a 
mpecled  name  long  before  a  German  meicaotile  marine, 
properly  so  called,  was  heard  of.  Many  Hamburg  vessels  tailed 
under  charter  o(  English  and  other  houses  in  foreign,  especially 
Chinese,  waters.  Since  iS6g  all  German  ship*  have  carried  a 
common  flag— black,  white,  red;  but  formerly  Oldenburg, 
Hanover,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  LUbeck,  Mecklenburg  and  Prussia 
had  each  iti  own  flag,  and  Schlesnig-Holstdn  vessels  sailed 
Bndet  the  Danish  flag.  The  German  mercantile  fleet  occupies, 
in  respect  of  the  number  of  vessels,  the  (oorth  place — after 
Great  Britain,  the  United  Slates  of  America  and  Norway; 
:t  ol  tonnage  it  stands  third — alter  Great  Britain 


y  the  general  eiigenc 
terests  or  desires  of 

es  of  commerce  than  by 

nany  trifling 

as  most  sell-seeking  in 
•ruBia.     The  difficult 

its  railway 

politics  was  Ha 
o'ptussia  from 

nover,  which 
kingdom   of 
this  source 

remen  and  Hamburg 

still  gieale 
which  wer 

degree  by  the  seaports  of 

■rticulirism  displayed  by  Hanove 
The  making  of  railways  was  f 

om  the  outset 

only  possessed  statt 


jsivelyal 
The  South  German  states,  for  eiampl 
railways.    In  Prussia  numerous  prit 
instance,  consiructed  their  systems,  and  the  slate  contented 
itself  for  the  most  part  with  laying  lines  in  such  districts  only 

The  development  ol  the  German  railway  system  falls  con- 
veniently Into  foul  periods.  The  fint,  down  in  1S40,  embraces 
the  beginnings  of  railway  enterprise.  The  neit,  down  to  1S48, 
'    '  ig  lines  and  the  eslablish- 


Tbe  II 


I  Ihe  Unite 

-he  lollowiti 

he  two  yean  190s  an 


North  Sea  Ports. 


Number.  Tonnii 


dawn  la  18S1,  shows  the  gradual  establishment  <d  state  control 
in  Prussia,  and  the  formation  of  direct  trunk  lines.  The 
fourth  begins  from  iSSi  with  Ihe  purchase  oi  practically  all 
tbe  railways  [a  Prussia  by  the  government,  and  the  introduc- 
tion ol  a  uniform  system  ol  inlerwotking  between  the  various 
Slate  systcmt.  The  purchase  ol  Ihe  railways 
by  the  Prussian  govemmeat  was  on  tbe  whole 
ecpiably  carried  out,  but  there  were  several 
in   the  e  ■    ■         - 


The 


T  priva 

ijority  ol  the  German  railways  are 
owned  by  the  stale  govcramenis.  Out  of 
3  m.  ol  railway  completed  and  opcD  for 
:  in  1906,  only  js;9  m.  were  the  property 
ivate  undertakings,  and  of  these  about 
ere  worked  by  the  slate.   The  bulk  ol  Ihe 

iw-gauge  (i)  It.)  lines— or  li^l  railways 
B  m.  in  looj,  and  tS  these 


to  FrusBaan  ports,  and  the  nui 
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in  Berlin,  the  administration  of  the  varions  state  systems  residing, 
in  Prussia,  in  the  ministry  of  public  works;  in  Bavaria  in  the 
ministry  of  the  royal  house  and  of  the  exterior;  in  Wttrttemberg 
in  the  ministry  of  the  exterior;  in  Saxony  in  the  ministry  of 
the  interior;  in  Baden,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  commissions  of 
the  ministry  of  finance;  and  in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  tbe  imperial 
ministry  of  railways. 

The  management  of  the  Prussian  railway  system  is  committed 
to  the  char^  of  twenty  "  directions,"  into  which  the  whole  network 
of  lines  is  divided,  being  those  of  Altona,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Bromberg. 
Danzig,  Elberfeld,  Emirt,  Easen  a.d.  Ruhr,  Frankfort-on-Main, 
Halle  a.d.  Saale,  Hanover,  Cassel.  Kattowitx,  Cologne,  Kdnigsberg, 
Magdeburg,  MOnster.  Posen,  SaarbrOcken  and  Stettin.  The  entire 
length  of  the  system  was  in  1006  20,835  m.,  giving  an  average  of  about 
950  m.  to  each  "  direction.  The  smallest  mileage  controlled  by  a 
^'  directk>n  "  is  Berlin,  with  380  m.,  and  the  greatest,  KOnigsberg, 
with  1200  m. 

The  Bavarian  system  embraces  4642  m.,  and  is  controlled  and 
manag^,  apart  from  the  "  general  direction  "  in  Munich,  by  ten 
traffic  boaros.  in  Augsburg.  Bamberg,  Ingolstadt,  Kempten,  Munich, 
Nuremberg,  ReeeiuDurg,  Rosenheim,  VSreidcn  and  Wurxburg* 

The  system  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  has  a  kngth  of  1616  m.,  and 
is  controlled  by  the  general  direction  in  Dresden. 

llie  length  of  the  wUrttembcrg  system  is  1 141  m.,  and  is  managed 
by  a  general  direction  in  Stuttgart. 

Baden  (state)  controls  1233.  Oldenburg  (state)  382,  Mecklenbuig- 
Schwcrin  726  and  Saxe-Weimar  257  m.  respectively.  Rail- 
ways lying  within  the  other  smaller  states  are  mostly  worked  by 
Prussia. 

Alsace-Lorraine  has  a  separate  system  of  1085  m.,  which  is  worked 
by  the  imperial  general  direction  in  Strassburg. 

By  the  linking-up  of  the  various  state  systems  several  grand  trunk 
line  routes  have  been  developed — notably  the  lines  Berlin- Vienna- 
Budapest;  Beriin-Coloffne-Drusacls  and  Paris;  Berlin-Halle- 
Frankfort-on-Main- Basel;  Hamburg-Casscl-Munich  and  Verona; 
and  Breslau- Dresden- Bamberg-Geneva.  Until  IQ07  no  uniform 
system  of  passenger  rates  had  been  adopted,  each  state  retaining 
its  own  fares — a  condition  that  led  to  much  confusion.  Froni  the 
1st  of  May  1907  the  following  tariff  came  into  force.  ^  For  ordiiuiry 
trains  the  rate  for  first  class  was  fixed  at  lid.  a  mile;  for  second 
class  at  7d. ;  for  third  class  at  ^d.,  and  for  fourth  class  at  {6.  a  mile. 
For  express  trains  an  extra  charge  is  made  of  2s.  for  distances 
exceeding  93  m.  (1^0  kils.)  in  the  two  superior  classes,  and  is.  for  a 
lesser  distance,  ana  of  is.  and  6d.  respectively  in  the  case  of  third 
class  tickets.  Fourth  class  passengers  are  not  conveyed  by  express 
trains.  The  above  rates  incfudc  government  duty ;  but  the  privilege 
of  free  luggage  (as  up  to  56  lb)  has  been  withdrawn,  and  all  luegage 
other  than  hand  baggage  taken  into  the  carriages  is  charged  for. 
In  1903  371,084,000  metric  tons  of  goods,  including  animals,  were 
conveved  by  the  German  railways,  yielding  £68,085,000  sterling, 
and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  was  957,684,000,  yielding 
£29.500,000. 

The  passenger  ports  of  Germany  affording  oversea  communications 
to  distant  lands  are  mainly  those  of  Bremen  (Brcmcrhavcn)  and 
Hamburg  (Cuxhaven)  both  of  which  are  situate  on  the  North  Sea. 
From  them  great  steamship  lines,  notably  the  North  German  Lloyd, 
the  Hamburg- American,  the  Hamburg  South  American  and  the 
German  East  African  steamship  companies,  maintain  express  mail 
and  other  services  with  North  and  South  America,  Australia,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Far  East.  London  and  other  Enelish 
ports,  French,  Italian  and  Levant  coast  towns  are  also  served  by 
passenger  steamboat  sailings  from  the  two  great  North  Sea  ports. 
The  Baltic  ports,  such  as  Liibeck,  Stettin,  Danzig  (Neufahrwasser) 
and  Kuni^isDcrg,  principally  provide  communication  with  the  coast 
towns  of  the  adjacent  countries,  Russia  and  Sweden. 

Waterways. — ^In  Germany  the  waterways  arc  almost  solely 
in  the  possession  of  the  state.  Of  ship  canals  the  chief  is  the 
Kaiser  Wilhclm  canal  (1887-1S95),  61  m.  long,  connecting  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic;  it  was  made  with  a  breadth  at 
bottom  of  72  ft.  and  at  the  surface  of  213  ft.,  and  with  a  depth 
of  39  ft.  6  in.,  but  in  1908  work  was  begun  for  doubling  the  bottom 
width  and  increasing  the  depth  to  36  ft.  In  respect  of  internal 
navigation,  the  principal  of  the  greater  undertakings  are  the 
Dortmund-Ems  and  the  Elbc-Travc  canals.  The  former,  con- 
structed in  1 892-1 899,  has  a  length  of  150  m.  and  a  mean  depth 
of  8  ft.  The  latter,  constructed  1895-1900,  has  a  length  of  43  m. 
and  a  mean  depth  of  about  7}  ft.  A  project  was  sanctioned  in 
1 90s  for  a  canal,  adapted  for  vessels  up  to  600  tons,  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Weser  at  Hanover,  utilizing  a  portion  of  the  Dort- 
mund-Ems canal;  for  a  channel  accommodating  vessels  of  similar 
size  between  Berlin  and  Stettin;  for  improving  the  waterway 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  so  as  to  render  it  capable 


of  accommodating  vessels  of  400  tons;  and  for  the  canalisation 
of  the  upper  Oder, 

On  the  whole,  Germany  cannot  be  said  to  be  rich  in  canah.  In 
South  Germany  the  Ludwigs  canal  was,  until  the  annexation  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  only  one  of  importance.  It  was  coDstmcted  t^ 
King  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  in  order  to  unite  the  German  Ocean  and  tfaie 
Black  Sea,  and  extends  from  the  Main  at  Bamberg  to  Kdheim  on 
the  Danube.  Alsace-Lorraine  had  canals  for  connectine  the  Rhine 
with  the  Rhone  and  the  Mame,  a  branch  nennnf  the  collieries  of  the 
Saar  valley.  The  North  German  plain  has,  in  the  east,  a  canal 
by  which  Russian  grain  is  oonveyied  to  KSnigsberg,  joining  the 
Pregel  to  the  Memcl,  and  the  upper  Silesian  coalfidd  b  in  coo- 
munkation  with  the  Oder  by  means  of  the  Klodnitz  canaL  The 
greatest  number  of  canals  is  found  around  Berlin;  they  serve  to 
join  the  Spree  to  the  Oder  and  Elbe,  and  include  the  Tettow  canal 
opened  in  1906.  The  canals  in  Germany  (including  ^ip  canals 
tlirough  lakes)  have  a  total  length  of  about  2600  m.  Navigable 
and  canalized  rivers,  to  which  belong  the  great  water-systems  of 
the  Rhine,  Elbe  and  Oder,  have  a  total  lengUi  of  about  6000  m. 

Roods.— Tht  construction  of  good  highways  has  been  well 
attended  to  in  Germany  only  since  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The 
separation  of  the  empire  into  small  states  was  favourable  to 
road-making,  inasmuch  as  it  was  principally  the  smaller  govern- 
ments that  expended  large  sums  for  theLr  network  of  roads. 
Hanover  and  Thuringia  have  long  been  distinguished  for  the 
excellence  of  their  roads,  but  some  districts  suffer  even  stiU 
from  the  want  of  good  highways.  The  introduction  of  railways 
for  a  time  diverted  attention  from  road-making,  but  this  neglect 
has  of  late  been  to  some  extent  remedied.  In  Prussia  the  districts 
(Kreise)  have  undertaken  the  charge  of  the  constructioa  <rf  the 
roads;  but  they  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  public  funds  of  the 
several  provinces.  Turnpikes  were  abolished  in  Prusua  in  1874 
and  in  Saxony  in  1885.  The  total  length  of  the  public  toads  is 
estimated  at  80,000  m. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs. — With  the  exception  of  Bavaria  and 
Wttrttemberg,  which  have  administrations  of  their  own,  all  the 
German  states  belong  to  the  imperial  postal  district  {Reicks' 
postgebid).  Since  1874  the  postal  and  tdegraphic  departments 
have  been  combined.  Both  branches  of  administration  have 
undergone  a  surprising  development,  especially  since  the  r^uc- 
tion  of  the  postal  rates.  Germany,  induding  Bavaria  and 
Wttrttemberg,  constitutes  with  Austria-Hungary  a  ^>edal  postal 
union  (Deutsch-Ostenreichischer  Postverband),  besides  f(»miiig 
part  of  the  international  postal  union.  There  are  no  statistics 
of  posts  and  telegraphs  before  1867,  for  it  was  only  when  the 
North  German  union  was  formed  that  the  lesser  states  resigned 
their  right  of  carrying  mails  in  favour  of  the  central  authority. 
Formerly  the  prince  of  Thum-and-Taxis  was  postmasta-getieral 
of  Germany,  but  only  some  of  the  central  states  belonged  to  his 
postal  territory.  The  seat  of  management  was  FraoJdort-on* 
Main. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  in  the  number  of  post 
offices  for  the  whole  empire: — 


Year. 

Post  Offices. 

Men  empkiyed. 

1872 
1880 
1890 
1899 
1904 
1907 

7.518 
9.460 

38.658 
40,083 

•  • 

128.687 
206.945 
261,985 
319.026 

In  1872  there  were  2359  telegraph  offices;  in  1880,  9980;  in  1890. 
17.200;  and  in  1907,  37,309.  There  were  188  places  provided  vub 
telephone  service  in  i8iB8.  and  1^,175  in  1699.  The  postal  receipts 
amounted  for  the  whole  empire  in  1907  to  £33.789460,  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  £31,096,944,  thus  showing  a  surfdus  of  £2,692,$]  6. 

ConslUuiion. — ^The  constitution  of  the  German  empire  is,  in 
all  essentials,  that  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  which 
came  into  force  on  the  7th  of  June  1867.  Under  this  the  pre- 
sidency (Praesidium)  of  the  confederation  was  vested  in  the 
king  of  Prussia  iad  his  heirs.  As  a  result  of  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870  the  South  German  states  joined  the  confederation; 
on  the  9th  of  December  1870  the  diet  of  the  confederation 
accepted  the  treaties  and  gave  to  the  new  confederation  the 
name  of  German  Empire  {Deutsche  Reich) ,  and  on  the  18th  of 
January  1871  the  king  of  Prussia  was  proclaimed  German 


CONSTITUTIONl  GERI 

emperor  iDmUclur  Kaiarr)  u  Veniilla.  This  wu  >  change  of 
itylt,  not  of  funttwni  uid  pocen.  The  (ille  a  "  German  em- 
ptmi,"  not  "eRipcrw  ol  Ctrman)'."  being  inlend«t  to  show 
.thai  ihe  Kaber  ii  bui  piimia  inter  paiit  in  i  contedemlion  of 

{Lufidcshefr)  extends  over  Pnu^aj  not  over  Germany, 

The  imperil]  dignity  is  heiediluy  in  Ih*  line  o(  Hohcntoltem, 
■nd  fallowi  the  bw  o(  piimogcniturt.  The  emperor  fietciKt 
the  imperial  power  in  ibe  name  of  the  conledrialcd  stales.  In 
bis  office  he  is  assisted  by  a  frdctal  council  (Bundeual). 


Sir 


The  m 


IS  the  J 


cil,  s8  in 


sol  Germ 
rappoi 


lied  U 


Bundrsnt.  and  (he  Reichslng  or  imperial  Diet.  The  mcmbeu 
of  the  laiier,  jg;  in  numbcf.  arcelcclcd  for  ■  tpice  of  five  years 
by  univenal  tulFrage.  Vole  is  by  bailor,  and  one  member  is 
ekcled  by  (ipproiimalcly)  every  tsojioo  inhabiiinit 


and  independent 


0  Ihe  i 


il  financ 


to  poMi  and  teiegrtiphg. 
■Htcl  the  conimon  deKnce  of  Ihc  counlry.  Bavaria  and  Wuniem- 
berg.  however,  have  ptcMrved  Ihcir  own  postal  and  lelcgnphic 
■dminiutaiion.  The  kgiilalive  poner  ol  the  empire  abo  takes 
precedence  of  Ihai  of  Ihc  uparaie  stim  in  the  regulation  ol 
matters  alteeling  freedom  ol  migration  {Frcitlltiglicii),  domicile, 
■etllemcnt  and  (he  righli  of  German  lubjects  generally,  as  welt 
a>  in  all  that  relates  to  hanking,  patents,  proleclion  of  intdleclual 
property,  navigalion  of  rtveis  and  canals,  civil  and  criminal 
legislation,  judicial  procedure,  unitary  police,  and  conlrol  of 


Theei 


re  power  il  in  the  enpcror'i  hands.  He  represent i 


he  also  appoint 


The  icparale  slates  have  Ihc  privilege  of  sending  ambassadors 
to  (he  other  couris;  but  all  consuls  abroad  are  ofhciats  of  the 
empire  and  are  named  by  the  emperor. 

Both  Ihe  Bundesrat  and  Ihe  Reichstag  meet  in  annual  wuioni 
convoked  by  Il>e  emperor  who  has  ihe  right  of  proroguing  and 
dissolving  the  Diet;  but  the  ptongalion  must  nol  eiceeil  6a 
days,  and  in  case  of  diuolulion  nen>  elecliona  must  be  ordered 
vithin  bo  days,  and  the  new  aesuon  opened  wilhin  90  days-  All 
laws  lor  Ihe  regulation  of  Ihe  empire  must,  in  order  to  pass, 
receive  the  votes  of  an  absolute  majority  ol  the  federal  council 
and  the  Reichittg. 

Abace-Lorraine  is  rtpresenred  In  the  Bundesrat  by  four  com- 
mistioncn  IKemmiitire),  villmit  voles,  orho  are  nominated  by  Ihc 
Siailhaller  limjxiial  lieutenanl). 

The  Eriy-ei|hl  mcmbenol  IM  Bundetral  an  BoinlnaRd  by  Ihe 

nnben  of  ibe  Reichttag  are  elected  b)r ' 

.  .L J  c ,    e„„  Cen.._.. 

xllothe 


m  cf  five  yeara.    Every  Goman  who  has  co 


X.  hit  completed  hi 
in  one  of  llK  federal  < 
empire,  provided  he  I 


IcIaEF.  bankrupli 


.S^°" 


!°'hilirra''t^ 


place  between  ihe  Iwo  candidam  who  have  rci 
numtKT  of  votes.     In  caK  of  an  equal  numlier  0 
for  both  candidates,  ihe  decision  is  by  lor. 
The  ubjcnned  table  gives  Ihe  lumn  of  Ihe  vi 


Stales  of  the  Empire. 

M.Ki. 

«c'':^'iin 

Rckh.la,, 

Grand  Juchy  of  Baden ,        .       .       . 

".           M^lcnburt-Schwerin 
Si.e-Weimar       .       . 
Mnklcnburg-StrcUli . 

D..h,i.„..S-'".'  :   : 

„       SaiLc.Mciaingen   .       ,       , 

;;  gc!:^::^-^..^  : 

Prino'palily  of   Schwartbuij.Soridcr.! 

::      |:"4«..  : 

Free  to'™  of  Ub^    :'.'.[ 
Imperial  territory  of  /^.Lorraine  . 

•I 
1 

1 
1 
J 
1 

i 

S8 

W7 

i  (^  li™ 


iig  (Reform  Panel) 


have  legislative 
Reichstag,  musi 


uicellor  of  the  empire 

eichitag.    The  Bunde 
lanceltor  of  the  empin 


icmbcn  (in  Biuns' 
Bs  well  as  Ihe  citii 
cnled.    The  free 


teriigoed,  when  promulgated,  by 
cUhskaiBta).  All  mcmbcis  of  ihe 
X  present  at  the  deliberationi  of 


;  and  for  Alsacc'Lorraine. 


Each  commillee  Includei  reprtaentatives  of  ai  leisl  fc 
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GERMANY 


[IjOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


For  the  several  branches  o(  administration  a  considerable 

number  of  imperial  offices  have  been  gradually  created.    All 

of  them,  however,  either  are  under  the  immediate  authority 

of  the  chancellor  of  the  empire,  or  are  separately  managed  under 

his  re^Mnsibility.      The    most  important 

are  the  chancery  office,  the   foreign  office 

and  the  general  post  and  telegraph  office. 

But  the  heads  of  these  do  not  form  a  cabinet. 

Tk*  ChanceUor  of  Ike  Empire  {ReichskansUr). 
— The  Prussian  plenipotentiary  to  the  Bundesrat 
is  the  president  of  that  asaembiy;  he  is  ap- 

E>inted  by  the  emperor,  and  btkn  the  title 
eichskanxler.  This  head  official  can  be  repre- 
sented by  any  other  member  of  the  Bundesrat 
named  in  a  document  of  substitution.  The 
Reichsicanzler  is  the  sole  responsible  official, 
and  conducts  all  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  are  of  a  purely  military 
character,  and  u  the  intermediary  between  the 
emperor,  the  Bundesrat  and  the  Reichstag.  All 
imperial  rescripts  require  the  counter-signature 
of  the  chancellor  before  attaining  validity.  All 
measures  passed  by  the  Reichstag  rcqQire  the 
sanction  of  the  majority  of  the  Bundesrat,  and 
only  become  bindmg  on  being  proclaimed  on 
belulf  of  the  empire  by  the  cnanccllor,  which 
pubUcation  takes  place  through  the  Reichs- 
gesettbiaU  (the  officialorranof  the  chancellor). 

Covemmeni  OMus. — The  following  imperial 
offices  are  directly  responsible  to  the  chancellor  and  stand  under  his 
control: — 

1.  The  foreign  office,  which  is  divided  into  three  departments: 
fi.)  the  political  and  diplomatic;  (ii.)  the  political  and  commercial; 
(iii.)  the  legal.  The  chief  of  the  foreign  omce  is  a  sccrcUry  of  state, 
takmg  his  instructions  immediately  from  the  chancellor. 

2.  The  colonial  office  (under  the  direction  of  a  secretary  of  state) 
is  divided  into  (i.)  a  civil  department;  (ii.)  a  military  department; 
Gii.)  a  disciplinary  court. 

3.  The  ministry  of  the  interior  or  home  office  (under  the  conduct 
of  a  secretary  of  state).  This  office  is  divided  into  four  departments, 
dealing  with  (i.)  the  business  of  the  Bundesrat,  the  Reichstag,  the 
elections,  citizenship,  passports,  the  press,  and  military  and  naval 
matters,  so  far  as  the  last  concern  the  civil  authorities;  (ii.)  purely 
social  matters,  such  as  old  age  pensions,  accident  insurance,  migra- 
tion, settlement,  poor  law  administration,  &c.;  (iii.)  sanitary 
matters,  patents,  canals,  steamship  lines,  weights  and  measures; 
and  (iv.)  commercial  and  economic  relations — such  as  agriculture, 
industry,  commercial  treaties  and  statistics. 

4.  The  imperial  admiralty  (ReicbsmarineamOt  which  iS  the  chief 
board  for  the  administration  of  the  imperial  navy,  its  maintenance 
and  development. 

5.  The  imperial  ministry  of  justice  (Reichsjustaaml),  presided  over 
by  a  secretary  of  state.  This  office,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Reichtierickt  (supreme  legal  tribunal  of  the  empire)  in  Leipzig,  deals 
principally  with  the  drafting  of  legal  measures  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Reichstag. 

6.  The  imperial  treasury  {Rekhsschatuimi),  or  exchequer,  is  the 
head  financial  office  of  the  empire.  Presided  over  by  a  secretary  of 
state,  its  functions  are  principally  those  appertaining  to  the  control 
of  the  national  debt  and  its  administration,  together  with  such  as 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  delegated  to  the  board  of  inland  revenue. 

7.  The  imperial  railway  board  {Reichseiunbaknamt),  the  chief 
official  of  which  has  the  title  of  "  president,"  deals  exclusively  with 
the  management  of  the  railways  throughout  the  empire,  in  so  far 
as  they  fall  under  the  control  of  the  imperial  authorities  in-  respect 
of  laws  passed  for  their  harmonious  intemvorking,  their  tariffs  and 
the  safety  of  passengers  conveyed. 

8.  The  imperial  post  office  iReichspostait^^  under  a  secretary  of 
state,  controls  the  post  and  telegraph  administration  of  the  empire 
(with  the  exception  of  Bavaria  and  WQrttemberg),  as  also  those  in 
the  colonies  and  dependencies.    ' 

9.  The  imperial  office  for  the  administration  of  the  imperial 
railways  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Prussian 
minister  of  public  works. 

10.  The  office  of  the  accountant-general  of  the  empire  {Recknungs- 
hof),  which  controls  and  supervises  the  expenditure  of  the  sums  voted 
by  the  legislative  btxlics,  and  revises  the  accounts  of  the  imperial 
bank  IRetcksbank). 

11.  The  administration  of  the  imperial  invalid  fund,  i^.  of  the 
fund  set  apart  in  187 1  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  invalided  in  the  war 
of  1870-71 ;  and 

IS.  The  imperial  bank  (Reicksbank),  supervised  by  a  committee  of 
four  under  the  presidency  of  the  imperial  chancelbr,  who  is  a  fifth 
and  permanent  member  of  such  committee. 

The  heads  of  the  various  departments  01  state  do  not  form,  as  in 
England,  the  nucleus  of  a  cabinet.    In  so  far  as  they  are  secretaries 


sents  all  the  offices  in  hts  peraoat  andt  as  has  been  safd,  i»  the  medium* 
of  communicatioo  between  the-empcfor  and  the  Bundesnt  and 
Reichstag. 

Colonies. — ^The  following  table,  gives  some  particulars  of  the 
dependencies  of  the  empires- 


Name. 

Date  of 
Acquisition. 

Area 

(estimated) 

sq«  m. 

Pop. 
(estimated). 

In  Africa— 

TogoUnd 

Cameroon 

S.  W.Africa 

East  Africa 

Total  in  Africa  . 
In  the  Pacific- 
German  New  Guinea 
Bismarek  Archipelago    . 
Caroline,  Pelewand  Mariana  Islands 
Sok>mon  Islands      .... 
Marshall  Islands     .... 
Samoan  Islands      .... 

Total  in  Pacific . 
In  Asia— 
Kiao-chow      .      .      .       .       . 

Total  dependencies 

1884 
1884 
1884 
188s 

1884 
1884 

:ig 

1885 
1899 

1897 

M.700 
190,000 
3^2450 
364.000 

t/x>o,ooo 

3.SOO/xx» 

200.000 

7^000,000 

910.150 

70.000 

ao.000 

800 

4.aoo 

160 

985 

11.700/100 

tio/>oo(?)| 
188,000 
4«.6oo 
45.000 
15.000 
33.V»o 

96.145 
1*7 

433.600 
60.000 

1884-1899 

1. 00641s 

.ia.192,600 

Except  Kiao-chow,  which  is  controlled  by  the  admiralty,  the 
dependencies  of  the  empire  are  under  the  direction  of  the  colomal 
office.  This  office,  created  in  1907,  replaced  the  cobnial  department 
of  the  foreign  office  which  previously  had  had  charge  01  colonial 
affairs.  The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  Gcrmanv  io 
1006  was:  imports  into  (Germany,  £1,028,000:  exports  from 
oermany,  £2,^36.000.  For  1907  the  total  revenue  from  the  cotontcs 
was  i^9,ooo:  the  expenditure  of  the  empire  on  the  colonics  in 
the  same  year  being  14^62,000^  (See  the  articles  on  the  various 
cobnies.) 

Local  Co9ernmeHf.—ln  the  details  oi  its  organualion  local 
self-government  differs  considerably  in  the  various  states  of  the 
German  empire.  The  general  principle  on  which  it  is  based* 
however,  is  that  which  has  received  its  most  complete  czprcssioa 
in  the  Prussian  system:  government  by  experts,  checked  by 
lay  criticism  and  the  power  of  the  purse,  and  effective  control 
by  the  central  authorities.  In  Prussia  at  least  the  medieval 
system  of  local  self-government  had  succumbed  completely  to 
the  centralizing  policy  of  the  monarchy,  and  when  it  was  revived 
it  was  at  the  will  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  central  authorities, 
as  subsidiary  to  the  bureaucratic  system.  This  fact  determined 
its  general  characteristics.  In  England  the  powcrt  of  the  local 
authorities  are  defined  by  act  of  pariiament,  and  within  the 
limits  of  these  powers  they  have  a  free  hand.  In  (jermany  general 
powets  are  granted  bylaw,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  central 
authorities,  with  the  result  that  it  is  the  government  departments 
that  determine  what  the  local  elected  authorities  may  do,  and 
that  the  latter  regard  themselves  as  commissioned  to  cany  out, 
not  so  mtfch  the  will  of  the  locality  by  which  they  are  elected, 
as  that  of  the  central  government.  This  attitude  is,  indeed, 
inevitable  from  the  double  relation  in  which  they  stand.  A 
BUr germeister t  once  elected,  becomes  a  member  of  the  bureaucracy 
and  is  responsible  to  the  central  administration;  even  the  head- 
man of  a  village  commtwe  is,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
functions,  a  government  official.  Moreover,  under  the  careful 
classification  of  affairs  into  local  and  central,  many  things  which 
in  England  are  regarded  as  local  {e.g.  education,  sanitary  admini- 
stration, police)  are  regarded  as  falling  under  the  q>bere  of  the 
central  government,  which  either  administers  them  directly 
or  by  means  of  territorial  delegations  consisting  either  of 
individuals  or  of  groups  of  individuals.  These  may  be  purely 
official  (e.g.  the  Prussian  Regierung),  a  mixture  of  officials  and 
of  elected  non-offidal  members  approved  by  the  govemment 
le.g.  the  BegirksaussJhas),  or  may  consist  wholly  of  authorities 
elected  for  another  purpose,  but  made  to  act  as  the  agents  of  the 
central  departments  (e.g.  the  Kreisaussckuss).  That  this  system 
works  without  friction  is  due  to  the  German  habit  of  discipline; 


of  sute,'they  are  directly  responsible  to  the  cbancelk>r.  who  repre-    that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  singularly  effective  is  a  result  of  the 
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peculiarly  enlightened  and  progressive  views  of  the  German 
bureaucracy.* 

The  unit  of  the  German  system  of  local  government  is  the 
commune  {Gemeinde,  or  more  strictly  Orisgemeinde).  These  are 
divided  into  rural  communes  {Landgtmeindcn)  and  urban  com- 
munes iSladlgemeindcn)f  the  powers  and  functions  of  which, 
though  differing  widely,  are  based  upon  the  same  general 
principle  of  representative  local  self-goverrimcnt.  The  higher 
organs  of  local  government,  so  far  as  these  are  representative, 
are  based  on  the  principle  of  a  group  or  union  of  communes 
{Cenuindevtrband).  Thus,  in  Prussia,  the  representative 
assembly  of  the  Circle  (Kreisiag)  is  composed  of  delegates  of 
the  rural  communes,  as  well  as  of  the  large  landowners  and  the 
towns,  while  the  members  of  the  provincial  diet  {Prcvitaial- 
landtag)  are  chosen  by  the  Kreiitage  and  by  such  towns  as  form 
separate  Kfeise. 

In  Prussia  the  classes  of  administrative  areas  are  as  follows: 
(1)  the  province,  (2)  the  government  district  {Regierungsbairk), 

(3)  the  rural  circle  (Landkreis)  and  urban  circle  (Sladlkreis), 

(4)  the  official  district  iAwUsbairk)^  (5)  the  town  commune 
(Sladtgemeinde)  and  rural  commune  (Landgemeindt).  Of  these 
areas  the  provinces,. circles  and  communes  are  for  the  purposes 
both  of  the  central  administration  and  of  local  self-government, 
and  the  bodies  by  which  they  are  governed  are  corporations. 
The  RegUrungsbairke  and  AmlsUxirket  on  the  other  hand,  are 
for  the  purposes  of  the  central  administration  only  and  are  not 
incorporated.  The  Prussian  system  is  explained  in  greater 
detail  in  the  article  PsussiA  ig.v).  Here  it  must  suffice  to 
indicate  briefly  the  general  features  of  local  government  in  the 
other  German  states,  as  compared  with  that  in  Prussia.  The 
province,  which  usually  covers  the  area  of  a  formerly  independent 
state  {e.g.  Hanover)  is  peculiar  to  Prussia.  The  Rtgierungsbmrk, 
however,  is  common  to  the  larger  states  under  various  names, 
Regierungihairk  in  Bavaria,  Kreiskauptmannschaft  in  Saxony, 
Xrmin Wiirttemberg.  Common  toall  isthe pnaldtniiRtgUrungS' 
prUsidentf  Kreishauptmann  in  Saxony),  an  official  who,  with  a 
committee  of  advisers,  is  responsible  for  the  oversight  of  the 
'administration  of  the  circles  and  communes  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion. Whereas  in  Prussia,  however,  the  Regierung  is  purely 
official,  with  no  representative  element,  the  Rcgierungsbairk 
in  Bavaria  has  a  representative  body,  the  Landrail  consisting  of 
delegates  of  the  district  assemblies,  the  towns,  large  landowners, 
clergy  and — in  certain  cases — the  universities;  the  president 
is  assisted  by  a  committee  (Landraisausschuss)  of  six  members 
elected  by  the  Landrat,  In  Saxony  the  Kreishauptmann  is 
assisted  by  a  committee  (Kreisausschuss), 

Below  the  Rcgierungsbairk  is  the  Kreis,  or  Circle,  in  Prussia, 
Baden  and  Hesse,  which  corresponds  to  the  Distrikl'in  Bavaria, 
the  OberanU  in  Wilrttemberg*  and  the  Amtskaupimannsckaft  in 
Saxony.  The  representative  assembly  of  the  Circle  (Kreistag, 
Dis^iklsrot  in  Bavaria,  Amisversammlung  in  Wtirttemberg, 
Bairksvenammlung  in  Saxony)  is  elected  by  the  communes,  and 
is  presided  over  by  ati  official,  either  elected  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Prussian  Landrat,  nominated  from  a  list  submitted  by 
the  assembly.  So  far  as  their  administrative  and  legislative 
functions  are  concerned  the  OtrmdinKreisUtge  have  been  compared 
to  the  English  county  councils  or  the  Hungarian  comitalus. 
Their  decisions,  however,  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  their 
official  chiefs.  To  assist  the  executive  t  small  committee 
(Kreisausschuss,  Distriktsausschuss,  &c.)  is  elected  subject  to 
official  approval.  The  official  district  (AnUsbegirk),  a  subdivision 
of  the  circle  for  certain  administrative  purposes  (notably  police), 
is  peculiar  to  Prussia. 

Rural  Otmmunes.'-'hM  stated  above,  the  lowest  administimUve 
area  is  the  commune,  whether  urban  or  rural.  The  laws  as  to  the 
constitutbn  an<\  powers  of  the  rural  comrounes  vary  much  in  the 
different  states,  in  ^neral  the  commune  is  a  body  corporate,  its 
assembly  conMsting  either  (In  small  villaffcs)  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
qua  lifted  inhabitants  {Cemeindeversammung),  or  of  a  representative 

}  See  the  comparative  study  in  Percy  Ashley's  Local  and  Central 
Ccoemment  (London,  1906). 

*  The  Kreis  in  WQrttemberg  corresponds  to  the  Regierungsbetirh 
elsewhere. 


assembly  (CemeindeveHretung)  elected  by  them  On  communes  where 
there  are  more  than  forty  oualificd  inhabitants).  At  its  head  is  an 
elected  headman  (Sckulu,  Dorfporsteher,  Ac),  with  a  small  body  of 
assistants  (Sckdffen,  &c.).  He  is  a  government  official  responsible, 
inter  alia,  for  the  policing  of  the  commune.  Where  there  are  large 
estates  these  sometimes  constitute  communes  of  themselves.  For 
common  purposes  several  communes  may  combine,  such  combina- 
tions being  termed  in  WQrtteroberiB  Burgermeistereien,  in  the  Rhine 
province  Amtsverbdade.  In  general  the  communes  are  of  slight 
importance.  Where  the  land  is  held  by  small  peasant  proprietors, 
they  display  a  certain  activity:  where  there  ate  large  ground  land- 
lords, these  usually  control  them  abs<4utely. 

Towns. — ^Thc  constitution  of  the  towns  {Slddteverfassun^  varies 
more  greatly  in  the  several  states  than  that  of  the  rural  communes. 
According  to  the  80<allcd  Stein*scke  StOdteterfassung  (the  system 
introduced  in  Prussia  by  Stein  in  1808),  which,  to  differentiate 
between  it  and  other  systems,  is  called  the  Magistraisverfassung  (or 
magisterial  constitution),  the  municipal  communes  enjoy  a  greater 
degree  <rf  self-government  than  do  the  rural.  In  the  magisterial 
constitution  of  larger  towns  and  cities,  the  members  of  the  Magistrat, 
t.e.  the  executive  council  (also  called  Sladtrat^  Cemeinderat),  are 
elected  by  the  representative  asKmbly  of  the  atiaens  iStadtoerord^ 
netenoersammlnng)  out  of  their  own  body. 

In  those  parts  .of  Germany  which  come  under  the  influence  of 
French  legislation,  the  constitution  of  the  towns  and  that  of  the 
rural  comrounes  (the  so-called  BUrgermeisteresoer/assunt)  is  identical, 
in  that  the  members  of  the  communal  executive  body  are,  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  communal  asKmbly,  elected  to  office 
immediately  by  the  whole  body  of  municipal  electors. 

The  govemroent  of  the  towns  is  regulated  in  the  main  by  municipal 
codes  (Sladieordnuneen),  largely  based  upon  Stein's  reform  of  1808. 
This,  superseding  the  autonomy  severally  enjoyed  by  the  towns  and 
cities  since  the  middle  ages  (see  Coumune),  aimed  at  welding  the 
citizens,  who  had  hitherto  been  divided  into  classes  and  gilds,  into 
one  corporate  whole,  and  giving  them  all  an  active  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  while  reserving  to  the  central  authorities 
thepower  of  effective  control. 

The  system  which  obtains  in  all  the  old  Prussian  provinces  (with 
the  exception  of  RQgcn  and  Vorpommcm  or  Hither  Pomcrania) 
and  in  Westphalia  is  that  of  Stein,  modified  by  subsequent  laws — 
notably  those  of  1853  and  1856 — ^which  gave  the  state  a  greater 
influence,  while  extending  the  powers  of  the  Magistrat.  In  Vor- 
pommem  and  ROgen.  and  thus  in  the  towns  of  Greiiswald,  Stralsund 
and  Bergen,  among  others,  the  old  civic  constitutions  remain  un- 
changed In  the  new  Prussian  provinces,  Frankfort-oo-Main  re- 
ceived a  special  municipal  constitution  in  1867  and  the  towns  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  in  1869.  The  province  of  Hanover  retains  its 
system  as  emended  in  1858,  and  Hesse-Nassau,  with  the  exception 
of  Frankiort-on-Main.  recdvcd  a  special  corporate  system  in  1897. 
The  munici()al  systems  of  Bavaria,  WOrttembeig  and  Saxony  are 
mors  or  less  basra  on  that  of  Stein,  but  with  a  wider  sphere  01  self- 

Svemment.  In  Mecklenburg  there  b  no  uniform  system.  In 
xe-Coburg,  the  towns  of  Coburg  and  Neustadt  have  separate  and 
peculiar  municipal  constitutions.  In  almost  all  the  other  states 
the  system  is  uniform.  The  free  cities  'of  LQbeck,  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  as  sovereign  states,  form  a  separate  class.  Their  con- 
stitutions are  descrioed  in  the  articles  on  them. 

Where  the  "  magisterial  "  constitution  prevails,  the  members  of 
the  Magistrat,  i<£.  the  executive  council  (also  called  variously 
Stadtrat^  Cemeindeoorsland,  &c.),  are  as  a  rule  ekcted  by  the  repre- 
sentative assembly  of  the  burgesses  (Stadtperardnetentersammlung; 
also  Gemeinderat,  slOdtiscker  A  ussckuss,  Kollegium  der  B^rgqrorsteker, 
Stadtdltesten,  &c.).  The  Magistrat  consists  of  the  chief  burgomaster 
(Erster  Burgtrmeister  or  Stadtsckultkeiss,  and  in  the  large  cities 
OberbAr germeister),  a  second  burgomaster  or  assessor,  and  in  large 
towns  ol  a  number  of  paid  and  unpaid  town  councilk)rs  (Ratskerren, 
Senatann,  Schdffen,  Ratsm&nner,  Magistratsrdte),  together  with 
ceruin  salaried  members  sefectcd  for  specific  purposes  {e.g.  Baurat, 
for  building).  Over  this  executive  body  the  StaitMrordneten,  »ho 
are  electee  by  the  whole  body  of  citixens  and  unpaid,  exercise  a 
general  control,  their  assent  odng  necessary  to  any  measures  of 
importance,  especially  those  involving  any  considerable  outby. 
They  are  elected  for  irom  three  to  six  years;  the  members  of  the 
Magistrat  are  chosen  for  six,  nine  or  twelve  years,  sometimes  even 
for  life.  In  the  large  towns  the  burgomasters  must  be  jurists,  and 
are  paid.  The  police  are  under  the  contrd  of  the  Magistrat,  exceot 
in  certain  large  cities,  where  they  af«  under  a  separate  state  de- 
partment. 

The  second  system  mentioned  above  (Birgermeislereiaetfassung) 
prevails  in  the  Rhine  province,  the  Bavarian  Pabtirute,  Hesse, 
Saxe-Weimar,  Anhalt,  Wakleck  and  the  principalities  of  Reuss  and 
Schwarzburg.  In  Wflrttemberg,  Baden  and  Hesse-Nassau  the 
system  is  a  compromise  between  the  two;  both  the  town  and  rural 
communes  have  a  mayor  (BSrgermeister  or  Scknltkeiss,  as  the  case 
may  be)  and  a  Cemeinderat  toe  administrative  purposes,  the  citixens 
exercising  control  through  a  representative  Cemeindeanssckufs 
(communal  committee). 

Justia.'-By  the  Judicature  Act—CerichttverfassungsgaeH— 
of  187Q,  the  totalled  "regular  litigioas"  Jurisdiction  of  the 
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courti  el  liir  wai  tendcrtd  unilonn  thniiigtuiut  Ibc  tmpiK,  and 
tie  couiti  xttnaw  evny  •hen  alike  induracterindcompiMilfan ; 
■nd  with  the  uccplioa  of  Ibc  Rcitkifnctl  (suprnne  couit  otlbe 
CLBpire).  immtdislely  lubjcct  to  the  goveniinent  of  tht  Mate 
In  wbich  they  cnicue  jurisdiclion,  and  not  lo  the  imperial 
gDvernmenl.  The  coufts,  Irani  ihe  lowest  to  Ibe  bigheit.  aie 
AmUtaickl,  Laiid(criclil,  Oitrlamlaiirickt  and  JtaVAiiiricU. 
Tbere  are,  further,  VtmolluatiicruUe  (adminislnillve  courts) 
for  the  adiuilmeal  of  dispum  bclweea  the  varioui  organ) 
of  local  govttninenl,  and  oiher  special  courts,  sucb  a>  military; 
consular  and  arbiiration  courts  (ScliUiittricMl)-  ^  addition 
lo  liti^ous  buiioeu  the  couils  also  deal  with  non-Liigious 
matlet),  tuch  aj  the  regiilraiion  ol  tille«  to  land,  guardianship 
■nd  the  diawing  up  and  custody  of  totamenlary  dispositions, 

tericUi.  There  are  unifoim  codct  of  criminal  law  {Strajtailt- 
biak),  commercial  law  and  civil  law  {BBrifrliilKi  CatMuck),  the 

January  1900.  The  criminal  code,  based 
on  Ibil  ol  Fiusiia  anterior  10  1S70,  was 
gradually  adopted  by  all  the  other  stale* 
and  was  generally  in  force  by  1S71.  It 
bai,  however,  been  Irequenlly  emended 
and  lupplemcnled. 

The  Wot  courts  of  (inl  iimance  are 
the  Amllfirullli,  each  DmUded  over  bv  a 
le  iudfEe,  and  with 


eourtiaiF.  as  a  rule,  public.    Only  in  exceptional  circuiniuncet  ue 

cate.  cumpoKd  of  the  commander  o(  the  dJKtrici  ai  prrwleu.  ani 

conducts  tlie  case  and  iwean  the  judges  and  wiiDnsa,  in  the 
BioH  terisut  dan  of  cam.  ihiee  officen  and  two  judtE^dvncatiiS 
arc  the  judces-    The  priioner  ii  defended  by  an  officer,  wbom  he 

but  only  be  condemned  by  a  IWD-thiidi  majorii)^.  "nine  an  also 
KamJmamMa- xa6  Crvrrbrtrricltu  rcvnimcrciafand  induitriai  coum). 
compoaed  of  periDiks  betoncing  to  iIm  clanes  of  bnjjloycrs  and 
employeei,  under  the  pmidcncy  of  a  judte  of  the  court.  Tbnr 
aim  is  the  eflecling  of  a  reconciUalion  between  the  parties.  From 
the  deciuon  of  these  courts  an  appeal  1i«  to  tlw  Zaa^cfrtcU  where 
Ihe  imougl  of  the  object  in  dispute  eu«da  too  marlu  (Cs>. 

The  [ollowing  table  shows  the  number  til  criminal  cues  tried 
before  the  courts  o(  first  iniunce.  with  the  number  and  «  of  nn- 
victed  personh  and  the  number  of  (he  latter  per  10,000  tt  (he  civil 
population  over  twelve  years  of  age:— 


Year. 

Ca-s  tried. 

Person. 

convicted. 

T.UI 

ttissl 

Malea. 

Females 

i»a2 
1904 

Ii 

394*7S 

469,019 

S"J39 

ilt-i 

wages,  and  letting  and  hirii 


criminal  and  civi  ... 

UisK  They  arc  aha  competent 
with  al  diiputei  as  to  wages,  a. 
regard  to  the  value  of  Ihe  object  II — ,..—    --.-,  -  .    _ 

■BicsaonT-selected  by  lot  Iron  the  jury  ■>«•,  who  are  competent 
too  nurks  ((jo)  or  corresponding  confinement,  or  with  impriion- 
■icnt  not  exceeding  three  nonihs.  The  idi^cmfUi  reviw  Ibe 
dediians  id  the  i<  mlitrritliii,  and  have  also  an  originaliuriKliciion 
in  criminal  and  civil  cava  and  in  divorce  proceedingt.  The  cnniinal 
rndftririU  is  composed  of  live  Judges,  and  a  nujonty 
d  for  a  coflviclian.    These  conns  are  competent 


P 


»  Ibe  bench  : 


(he  (I 


rc  IM  LaadfaruUi  in  (hee 


There  are  IM  I*-.-  

S5.811  inhaliilanii.    The  Aral  a. 
(ifandfiierkiU,  which  has  an  origiiuljuritdicli- 
and  is  composed  _af'  seven  >iidges.    Tlicre  arc 


milled,  for  the  dccisio 
cmns  and  also  in  all  criminak  um  <«;,¥,, inj  t,.  --    ,-   

of  whoa  it  thc'PRsident.  The  judges  are  styled  FeKhnank, 
(covwikirs  of  (he  Imperial  court).  i-  ■    ■ 

but  where  the  c^ject  of  Ihe  Urination  encced^  ioo  nurks  ( 
and  in  appeals  from  the  JaUifrrurtl  to  the  iamfjeriiai,  the  pla 
(and  alto  the  deiendant)  must  be  reprncnted  by  an  advou 


V  by  both.    TheK  ad 
made  responHble.     En « 


■""■^^n.    The  proeecdings  in 


icled  in  1904, 11S,3>6  had  been 
Poor  Law. — A  law  passed  by  I  ] 


North  German  Confederario: 
ubsequcnily  amended  by  ai 
lib  of  March  iSim,  laid  down  mlo  lor  Ih 

of  Bavaria  and  Alsace- Loiraine.     Accordinj 


"sTorte^ 


dnA-J  and  provincial 
■esponding,  generally. 


ions  ( Landarmfn9erbSiidi),lii 

ovitico.  Any  person  ol  eighteen  yean,  who  has  continuously 
resided  with  a  local  union  tot  the  ^uce  ol  two  yean,  (hcit 
acquires  his  domicile.  But  any  destiiuie  German  subject  muit 
be  lelieved  by  Ihe  local  union  Id  which  he  happens  to  be  al  the 
lime,  Ihe  coil  ol  the  relief  being  defrayed  by  Ihe  local  orpniviB- 

have  also  ibeir  domicile  in  Ihe  place  where  the  husband  or  father 


Relief  of 

jell^overni 


JODT  is  one  ot  the  chief  duties  of  the  or^ns  of  loc3 

The  moneys  for  the  purpose  an  mainly   tfcri^f' 

talion  (poor  rates  ptr  it  being  but   rarely  diivil; 

duliea  and  pajticulaiiy  dues  paya^   to  respect  0 


Wirkmen'i  Imurciut. 
e  result  of  the  policy 


hemauilner^ 


15,  1S83,  the  R^hstag,  al 
by  the  emperor  William  I. 

lent,  and  incapadly  compulsory 
luits.     By  further  lawi,  in  iS3s 

further  modified  by  acta  passed 


d  children  receive 
d  for  under    their  la 
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(tartly  bvMw  machinery  devised  to  meet  the  new  obligation  im- 
posed. The  lick-funds  {Krankenkassen)  are  thus  of  seven  kinds: 
(I)  free  assistance  funds  (Freie  HUJskasseny,  either  registered  under 
the  law  of  1876,  as  modihed  in  1884  (Bmgesckriebeue  HUfskassen)^ 
or  established  under  the  law  of  the  separate  states  {tandesreckUicie 
HUfskassen);  (2)  B^riebs- or  Fahnkkronkenkassem,  funds  established 
by  individual  factory-owners;  (3)  Baukranktnkasu,  a  fund  estab- 
lished for  workmen  engaged  01)  the  construction  (Ban)  of  particular 
engineering  works  (canaX-digging.  &c),  by  individual  contiactois; 
(4)  gild  sick  funds  (InnuntSKrank«Hkassen)j  established  by  the  gilds 
lor  the  workmen  and  apprentices  of  their  members;  (5)  miners' 
sick  fund  {Knap^kaftskksu) ;  (6)  local  sick  fund  {Ortsknautenkaut)^ 
established  by  the  commune  for  particular  crafts  or  classes  of 
workmen;  (7)  Cemeindekrankenversickerttni,  i.e.  insurance  of 
members  of  the  commune  a*  such,  in  the  event  of  their  not  subscribing 
to  any  of  the  other  funds.  Of  these,  3,  3,  6  and  7  were  created 
under  the  above-mentiotted  laws. 

The  number  of  such  funds  amounted  in  1903  to  33.271 »  and 
included  10,234,397  workmen.  The  Ortskranktnkassent  with 
4«975>333  members,  had  the  greatest,  and  the  Baukrankenkassen, 
with  i6,4M,  the  smallest  number  of  members.  The  Ortskramket^- 
kasseHf  which  (endeavour  to  include  workmen  of  a  like  trade,  have 
to  a  great  extent,  especially  in  Saxony,  fallen  under  the  control  of 
the  Social  Democrats.  The  appointment  of  permanent  doctors 
{Kassetidnle)  at  a  fixed  salary  has  given  rise  to  much  difference 
between  the  medical  profession  and  this  local  nek  fund;  and  the 
insistence  on  "  freedom  of  choice  '*  in  doctors,  which  has  been  made 
by  the  members  and  threatens  to  militate  against  the  interest  of  the 
profession,  has  been  met  on  the  part  of  the  medical  body  by  the 
appointment  of  a  commiaaion  to  investigate  cases  of  undue  mfluence 
is  the  selection. 

According  to  the  statistics  furnished  in  the  Viertd^krtskefU  ntr 
Statistik  des  dnUscken  Rtiches  for  190^,  the  receipts  amounted  to 
upwards  of  £10,000,000  for  1903,  and  the  expenditure  to  somewhat 
less  than  this  sum.  Administrative  changes  were  credited  with 
nearly  £600,000,  and  the  invested  funds  totalled  £0.000,000.  The 
wcnrkmen  contribute  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  and  the  employers  at 
the  rate  of  one-third;  the  sum  payable  in  respect  <A  each  worker 
varying  from  ii-3%  of  the  earnings  in  the  "  communal  sick  fund  " 
to  at  most  if-4%  in  the  others. 

3.  Insurance  against  old  age  and  invalidity  comprehends  all 
persons  who  have  entered  upon  their  17th  year,  and  who  belonjE  to 
one  of  the  following  classes  of  wage-earners:  artisans,  apprentices, 
domestic  servants,  dressmakers,  charwomen,  laundrenes,  seam- 
•tresses,  housekeepers,  foremen,  engineers,  toumeymen,  clerks  and 
apprentices  in  shops  (excepting  assistants  ana  apprenticesinchemists' 
snops),  schoolmasters,  schoolmistresses,  tcachetv  and  eovemesses, 
provided  the  earnings  do  not  exceed  £100  per  annum.  The  insured 
are  arranged  in  five  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
yearly  eamimn:  viz.  £17,  loa.;  £37,  loa.;  £i7>  IM.;  £57.  los.; 
and  £100.  The  contributions,  amsced  to  a  pension  book  '*  in 
stamps,  are  payable  each  week,  and  amount,  in  English  money,  to 
l'a«d.,  3'34a.,  3*83d.,  A*3od.  and  4-33d.  Of  the  contributk>n  one 
half  is  inid  by  the  employer  and  the  other  by  the  employee,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  amount  has  been  properly  entered  in  the 
pension  book.  The  pensions,  in  case  of  invalidity,  amount  (including 
a  sute  subsidy  of  £3,  los.  for  each)  respectively  to  £8,  8s.; 
£11,  5s.;  £13,  lot.;  £15,  15s.;  and  £18.  The  old-age  pensions 
(beginning  at  70  years)  apiount  to  £5^  tot.;  £7;  £8,  10s.;  £10; 
and  £11,  lOs.  The  old-age  and  invalio  insurance  u  carried  out  by 
thirty-one  large  territorial  offices,  to  which  must  be  added  nine 
special  unions.  The  income  of  the  forty  establishments  was,  in 
1 903*  £8,^.000  (including  £1,700,000  imperial  subsidy).  The 
capital  collected  was  upwards  of  £^,000,000. 

It  may  be  added  that  employees  in  mercantile  and  trading  houses, 
who  have  not  exceeded  the  age  of  40  years  and  whose  income  is 
below  £150,  are  allowed  voluntarily  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  this 
insurance. 

3.  AccidnU  Inswramet  (Unfalkersickenau). — ^The  insurance  of 
workmen  and  the  lesser  officials  against  the  risks  of  accident  is 
effected  not  through  the  state  or  the  commune,  but  through  associa- 
tions (ormed  ad  hoc.  These  associations  are  composed  dt  members 
folk>wing  the  same  or  allied  occupations  («.g.  foresters,  seamen, 
smiths,  Ac.),  and  hence  are  called  "  profeuional  associations 
{Btrufsgenossauckaften).  They  are  empowered,  subject  to  the 
hmits  set  by  the  law,  to  regulate  their  own  business  by  means  of  a 
general  meeting  and  of  elected  committees.  The  greater  number 
M  these  associations  cover  a  very  wide  field,  generally  the  whole 
empire;  in  such  cases  they  are  empowered  to  divide  their  spheres 
into  sections,  and  to  establish  agents  in  different  centres  to  inquire 
into  cases  of  accident,  and  to  see  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  rules 
prescribed  by  the  association  for  the  avoidance  of  accidents.  Those 
associations,  of  which  the  area  of  operations  extends  beyond  any 
single  state,  are  subordinate  to  the  control  of  the  imperial  insurance 
bureau  {Reicks9ersick«runisamt)  at  Beriin;  those  that  arc  confined 
to  a  single  state  (as  generally  in  the  case  of  foresters  and  husband- 
men^ are  under  the  control  of  the  state  insurance  bureau  {Landes- 
9erstckeninisamt). 

So  far  as  their  earnings  do  not  exceed  £150  peranntim,thefdlowing 
classes  are  under  the  legal  obligation  to  insure:  labouren  to  mines, 


quarries,dockyards,wliarves,nianubctoriesand  breweries:  bricklayers 
and  navvies ;  post-office,  railway,  and  naval  and  military  servants  and 
officials;  carters,  raftsmen  and  canal  hands;  cellarmen,  warehouse- 
men; stevedores;  and  ag^ricultural  labourers.  Each  of  these  groups 
forms  an  association,  which  within  a  certain  district  embraces  all  tne 
industries  with  which  it  .is  connected.  The  funds  for  covering  the 
compensation  payable  in  respect  of  accidents  are  raised  by  payments 
based,  in  agriculture,''on  the  taxable  capital,  and  in  other  trades  and 
industries  on  the  earnings  of  the  insured.  Compensation  in  respect 
of  injury  or  death  is  not  paid  if  the  accident  was  brought  about 
through  the  culpable  negligence  or  other  delict  of  the  insured.  In 
case  of  injury,  involving  incapacity  for  more  than  thirteen  weeks 
(for  the  earlier  period  the  Krankenkassen.  provide),  the  weekly  sum 
payaUe  during  complete  or  permanent  incapaaty  is  fixed  at  the 
ratio  of  two-thirds  of  the  earnings  during  the  year  preceding  the 
accident,  and  in  case  of  partial  disablement,  at  such  a  proportion 
of  the  earnings  as  corresponds  to  the  loss  through  disablement. 
In  certain  circumstances  (e.g.  need  for  paid  nursing)  the  sum  may  be 
increased  to  the  full  rate  of  the  previous  earnings.  In  case  of  death, 
as  a  consequence  of  injury,  the  following  payments  are  made:  (i) 
a  sum  of  at  least  £3,  xos.  to  defray  the  expenses  of  interment; 
(3)  a  monthly  allowance  of  one-fifth  of  the  annual  earnings  as  above 
to  the  widow  and  each  child  up  to  the  age  of  15. 

Life  Insuranu. — ^There  were  forty-six  companies  in  1900  for  the 
insurance  of  life.  The  number  of  persons  insured  was  1,446,219 
at  the  end  of  that  year,  the  insurances  amounting  to  rouzhly 
£330,000,000.  Besides  these  are  sixty-one  companies— of  wnicn 
iorty-six  are  comprised  in  the  above  life  insurance  companies — 

Siyins  subsidies  in  case  of  death  or  of  militaiy  service,  endowments, 
c.  Some  of  these  companies  are  industrial!  The  transactions  of 
all  these  companies  included  in  1900  over  4.179,000  persons,  and  the 
amount  of  insurances  effected  was  £80,000,000. 

Religion, — So  far  as  the  empire  as  a  whole  is  concerned  there 
is  no  state  religion,  each  state  being  left  free  to  maintain  its  own 
establishment.  Thus  while  the  emperor,  as  king  of  Prussia,  is 
summus  tpiscopus  of  the  Prussian  Evangelical  Church,  as  em- 
peror he  enjoys  no  such  ecclesiastical  headship.  In  the  several 
states  the  relations  of  church  and  state  differ  fundamentally 
according  as  these  states  are  Protestant  or  Catholic.  In  the 
latter  these  relations  are  regulated  either  by  concordats  between 
the  governments  and  the  Holy  See,  or  by  bulls  of  drcuroscription 
issued  by  the  pope  after  negotiation.  The  effects  of  concordats 
and  bulls  alike  are  tempered  by  the  exercise  by  the  civil 
power  of  certain  traditional  reserved  rights,  e.g.  the  placetum 
regium,  recursus  ab  abusu,  nominaiio  regia,  and  that  of  vetoing 
the  nomination  of  fersonae  minus  gratae.  In  the  Protestant 
states  the  ecclesiastical  authority  remains  purely  territorial, 
and  the  sovereign  remains  effective  head  of  the  established 
church.  During  the  X9th  century,  however,  a  large  measure  of 
ecclesiastical  self-government  (by  means  of  general  synods,  &c.) 
was  introduced,  pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  constitutional 
government  in  the  state;  and  in  effect,  though  the  theoretical 
supremacy  of  the  sovereign  survives  in  the  church  as  in  the  state, 
he  caimot  exercise  it  save  through  the  general  synod,  which  is 
the  state  parliament  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Where  a 
sovereign  rules  over  a  state  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  which  is  usuaUy  the  case,  both 
systems  coexist.  Thus  in  Prussia  the  relations  of  the  Roman 
(Catholic  community  to  the  Protestant  state  are  regulated  by 
arrangement  between  the  Prussian  government  and  Rome; 
while  in  Bavaria  the  king,  though  a  CathoUc,  is  legally  summus 
episcopus  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 

According  to  the  religious  census  of  1900  there  were  in  the  German 
empire-  35,231,104  Evangelical  Protestants,  30.337,^13  Roman 
Catholics,  6473  Greek  Orthodox,  303,678  Christians  belonging  to 
other  confesMons,  586,948  Jews^  11,597  members  of  other  sects  and 
^938  unclassified.  The  Christians  oelonging  to  other  confessions 
include  Moravian  Brethren,  Mennonitcs,  Baptists,  Methodists  and 
Puaken,  German  Catholics.  Old  Catholics,  &c.  The  table  on  follow- 
ing page  shows  the  distribution  of  the  population  according  to 
religious  beliefs  as  furnished  by  the  census  of  1900. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Evangelical 
Church,  and  rather  more  than  a  third  to  the  Church  of  Rome;  the 
actual  figures  (based  on  the  census  of  1900)  being  (%)  Evan- 
gelical Protestants,  63*5;  Roman  Catholics,  36*1;  Dissenters  and 
others,  '043,  and  Jews,  i*o.  The  Protestants  have  not  increased 
proportionately  in  number  since  1800,  while  the  Roman  Catholics 
show  a  small  relative  increase.  Three  states  in  Germany  have  a 
decidedly  predominant  Roman  Catholic  population,  via.  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Bavaria  and  Baden;  and  in  four  states  the  Protestant 
element  prevails,  but  with  from  34  to  X4%  of  Roman  Catholics: 
via.  Prussia,  WOrttemberg,  Hesse  aiftd  Oldenburg.    In  Saxony  and 
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178 
257 

879 
670 

1*409 
17.949 
32.379 


586.948 


the  eighteen  minor  states  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  only 
from  o«3  to  3*3%  of  the  population. 

From  the  above  table  little  can  be  inferred  as  .to  the  geographical 
dutribution  of  the  two  chief  confessions.  On  this  point  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  population  of  the  larger  towns,  on  account 
of  the  greater  mobility  of  tlie  population  since  the  introduction  of 
railways  and  the  abolition  oi  restrictions  upon  free  settlement,  has 
become  more  mixed — Bcriin.  Leipzig.   Hamburg.  &c.  showing 

Eroportionally  more  Roman  Catholics,  and  Cologne,  Frankfortron- 
lam.  Munich  more  Protestants  than  formeriy.  Otherwise  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  confessions  have  been  but  little  altered 
since  the  Thirty  Yean'  War.  In  the  mixed  territories  those  places 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Roman  Catholic  princes  are  Roman 
Catholic  still,  and  9ue  versa.  Hence  a  -religious  map  of  South 
Germany  looks  like  an  hbtorical  map  of  the  17th  centuiy.  The 
number  of  localities  where  the  two  confes^ns  exist  side  by  side  is 
small.  Generally  speaking,  South  Germany  is  predominantlyRoman 
Catholic  Some  aistricts  along  the  Danube  {province  of  iBavaria, 
Upper  Palatinate,  Swabia)^  southern  WQrttemberg  and  Baden,  and 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  are  entuely  so.  These  territories  are  bordered 
by  a  broad  stretch  of  country  on  the  north,  where  Protestantism 
has  maintained  its  hold  since  toe  time  of  the  Reformation,  including 
Bayieuth  or  eastern  upper  Franconia,  middle  Franconia.  the  northern 
half  of  WQrttemberg  and  Baden,  with  Hesse  and  the  Palatinate. 
Here  the  average  proportion  of  Protestants  to  Roman  Catholics  is 
two  to  one.  Toe  basin  of  the  Main  is  again  Roman  Catholic  from 
Bambeq^  to  Aschaffenburg  (western  upper  Franconia  and  lower 
Franconu).  In  Prussia  the  western  and  south-eastern  provinces  are 
mostly  Roman  Catholic,  especially  the  Rhine  province,  together 
«ith  t|ie  government  districts  ot  MQnstcr  and  Amsberg.  The 
territories  of  the  former  principality  of  Cleves  and  of  the  countship 
of  Mark  (comprising  very  nearly  the  basin  of  the  Ruhr),  which  went 
to  Brandenburg  in  1609,  must,  however,  be  excepted.  North  of 
MQnster.  Ronuin  Catholkiam  is  still  prevalent  in  the  territory  of 
the  former  bishopry  of  OsnabrOck.  In  the  east^  East  Prussia 
(Ermcland  excepted)  b  iMirely  Protestant.  Roman  Catholicism  was 
predominant  a  nundred  yean  ago  in  all  the  frontier  provinces  ac- 
Guired  by  Prussia  in  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great,  but  since  then 
tne  German  immigrants  have  widely  propagated  the  Protestant 
faith  in  these  distnctai  A  prevailingly  Roman  Catholic  population 
is  still  found  in  the  district  of  Oppeln  and  the  countship  o«  Glatz, 
in  the  province  of  Posen,  in  the  Polish-speaking  Kretu  of  West 
Prussia,  and  in  Ermcland  (East  Prussia).  In  all  the  remaining 
territory  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  is  professed  only  in  the  Eichsfeld 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  province  of  Hanover  and  around 
Hilde^cim. 

The  adherents  of  Protestantism  are  divided  by  their  confessions 
into  Reformed  and  Lutheran.  To  unite  these  the  "  church  union  " 
has  been  introduced  in  several  Protestant  states,  ac  for 
example  in  Prussia  and  Nassau  in  18 17,  in  the  Palatinate 
in  1818  and  in  Baden  in  1822.  Since  1817  the  distinction 
has  accordingly  been  ignored  in  Prussia,  and  Christians  are  there 
enumerated  only  as  Evangelical  or  Roman  Catholic  The  union,  how- 
ever, has  not  remained  wholly  unopposed — a  section  of  the  more  ri^id 
Lutherans  who  separated  themselves  from  the  state  church  being 
now  known  as  Ola  Lutherans.  In  1866  Prussia  annexed  Hanover 
And  Schleiwig-Holstcin,  where  the  Protestaatt  were  Lutherans, 


and  Hesse,  where  the  Reformed  Chureh  bad 
the  preponderance,  The  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  opposed  the  introductioa  of  the 
union,  but  could  not  (Mevent  their  beii^  sub- 
ordinated to  the  Prussian  Oberkirchemnt  (high 
church-council),  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  cfaurclk  A  synodal  constitution  for  the 
Evan^lical  State  Church  was  introduced  in 
Prussia  in  1875.  The  Oberkirekemnl  retains 
the  right  of  supreme  managemeaL  The 
ecclesiastkal  aflain  oi  the  separate  provinces 
are^  directed  by  consistorial  boaitb.  The 
parishes  iPfarretem)  are  grouped  into  dioceses 
XSprmgd),  presided  over  by  superintendents^ 
who  are  subordinate  to  the  superintendent- 
general  of  the  province.  Prussia  has  sixteen 
superintendents;general.  The  ecclesiastical 
administration  is  similariy  regulated  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  Protestant  creed. 
Regarding  the  number  of  churches  and 
chapek  Germany  has  no  enct  ^tistics. 

There  are  five  archbishoprics  within  the 
German  empire:  Gnesen-Pbs«i,  CologBc, 
Freiburg  (Baaen),  Munich-Frdsing 
and  Bamberg.  The  twenty  bishop- 
rics are:  Brnlau  (where  the  bishop 
has  the  title  of  *'  prince-bishop  "). 
Ermeland  (seat  at  r  rauenburg.  East  Prussia). 
Kulm  (seat  at  Pelplin.  West  Prussia).  Fulda. 
Hildesheim,  OsnabrOck,  Paderbora,  MQnster, 
Limburg,  Trier.  Mets,  Strassbttrs^^  Spires, 
WQreburK.  Reffensburg.  Passau,  bchstitt. 
Augurs,  Rottenburg  (WOrttemberg)  and 
Mains.  Apostolic  vicariates  exist  in  Dresden  (for  Saxony),  and 
othere  for  Anhalt  and  the  northern  missions. 

The  Old  Catholics  (ff.v.^,  who  seceded  from  the  Roman  (Tliurcfa  ia 
consequence  of  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility, 
number  roughly  50,006,  with  54  clergy. 

It  b  in  the  towns  that  the  Jewish  dement  b  chiefly  to  be  found. 
They  belong  principally  to  the  mercantile  class,  and  are  to  a  very 
large  extent  dealen  in  money.  Their  wealth  has  grown  , 

to  ail  extraordinary  degree.  They  are  increasingly  numer- 
ous in  Hamburg.  Berlin,  Franlaort-on-Main;  Breslau.  Kfimgsberg. 
Posen,  Cologne,  Nuremberg  and  FOrth.  As  a  rule  tnetr  numben 
are  proportionately  greattf  in  Prussia  than  elsewhere  within  the 
enipire.  But,  since  1871,  the  Jewish  popubtion  of  Germany  shows 
a  far  smaller  increase  than  that  of  tne  Christian  confessicms,  and 
even  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Jewish  population  b 
densest  it  has  shown  a  tendency  to  diminish.  It  u  relatively 
greatest  in  the  province  of  Posen,  where  the  numbera  have  fallen 
from  61^982  (39>i  per  thousand)  in  1871  to35.327  (i8'7perthoacsnd} 
in  1000.  The  e]q>lanation  b  twofold — the  extraordinary  increa^ 
(i)  in  their  numben  in  Berlin  and  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
and  (2)  in  the  number  of  conversions  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  thts 
last  regard  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  impulse  b  less  from  religious 
conviction  than  from  a  desire  to  assocute  on  more  equal  terms 
with  their  neighbours.  Though  still,  in  fact  at  least,  if  not  by  bw. 
excluded  from  many  public  offices,  especially  from  commands  in 
the  army,  they  nevertheless  are  very  powerful  m  Germany,  the  press 
being  for  the  most  part  in 'their  hands,  and  they  fumiu  in  many 
cities  fully  one-half  of  the  Uwyere  and  the  memben  oi  the  corpora- 
tion. It  should  be  mentioned,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  the  numbers 
of  the  Jewish  persuasion  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  increased 
from  3358  (i>3  per  thousand)  in  1871  to  12416  (3  per  tboosaad) 
in  190a 

Education. — In  point  of  educatioDal  culture  Gennany  ranks 
high  among  all  the  dvilixed  great  nations  of  the  wtM  (sec 
Education:  Gtmuny),  Education  u  general  and  compulsory 
throughout  the  empire,  and  all  the  states  composing  it  have,  with 
minor  modifications,  adopted  the  Prussian  system  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  elementary  schods — VelksxkuUn — in 
every  town  and  village.  The  school  age  b  from  six  to  fourteen, 
and  parents  can  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  a  K«ttj- 
nchuUf  unless,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities,  they  are 
receiving  adequate  instruction  in  some  other  recognised  sdiool 
or  institution. 


The  total  number  of  primary  schools  was  60.584  in  IQ06> 
1907;  teachers.  166.597;  pupils.  9.7^7.262'-an  average  of  about 
one  VolkssckuU  to  every  900  inlutbiunts.  The  annual  expendi- 
ture was  over  £26,000,000,  of  which  sum  £7,500.000  was  pro- 
vided by  state  subvention.  There  were  also  in  Germxmy  in 
the  same  year  643  private  schools,  giving  instruction  similar  to 
that  of  tne  elementary  schools,  with  41.000  pupils.  A  good 
criterion  of  the  progress  of  education  b  obtained  from  the  dimiai^ 
ing  number  of  illiterate  army  reonnts,  as  thova  1^  the  following 
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YCM. 

Number  of 
Recruiti. 

Unable  to  Read  or  Write. 

TotaL 

Per  1000 

Recruits. 

1875-1876 
1880-I88I 
I885-I886 

I890-I89I 
1895-1896 
1898-1899 

1900-I90I 

139.855 
151.160 

152.933 
193.318 
250,287 
252,38a 
253.000 

3311 
3406 

1657 

loss 

374 

173 

131 

357 
15-9 
io*8 

5-4 
1-5 
0-7 
0-45 

Of  the  above  151  Uliteratea  in  190^1901,  114  were  in  Eatt  and 
West  Pruaria,  Poaen  and  ~" 


UnimsiHes  and  Hiiktr  Tecknkal  5dbo2f .— Oerminy  owe* 
its  large  numb«  of  unlvernties,  and  its  widely  diffused  higher 
education  to  its  former  subdivision  into  many  separate  states. 
Only  a  few  of  the  universities  date  their  existence  from  the 
19th  century;  the  majority  of  them  are  very  much  older.  Each 
of  the  laiger  provinces,  except  PjQsen,  has  at  least  one  university, 
the  entire  number  being  ax.  All  have  four  faculties  except 
Mfinster,  whidi  has  no  faculty  of  medidne.  As  regards  theology, 
Bonn,  Breslan  and  TUbingen  have  both  a  Protestant  and  a 
Catholic  faculty;  Freiburg,  Munich,  Mfinster  and  WQxzburg 
are  exdusivdy  Catholic;  and  all  the  rest  are  Protestant. 

The  foUowing  table  gives  the  names  of  the  ai  univenttiet,  the  dates 
of  their  respective  foundations,  the  number  of  their  profeMon  and 
other  teachers  for  the  winterhalf-year  1908-1009,  and  (rf  the  ttudenu 
attending  their  lectures  during  the  winter  half-year  of  1907-1908: 


Beriin     . 

Bonn 

Brealau  . 

Eriangen 

Freiburg 

Gtesien . 

GAttingen 

Gretftwald 

Halle 

Heidelbeig 

Jena 

Kiel 

Kdni^pabeffg 

Leipzig   . 

Marburg 

Munich  . 

MQnater 

Rostocic 

Stranburg 

TQbtngcn 

WOrzburg 


Date  of 
Foundation. 


Proiesiors 

and 
Teachers. 


493 

% 

77 
150 
100 
161 
105 

174 
177 
116 

131 
15a 

234 

117 

239 

s 

167 

III 

109 


Theology. 


Law. 


2747 
J33 
617 
323 
373 
304 

% 

450 

m 

271 
317 

lots 

% 

331 


addition  to  434  commercial  schools  of  a  lesser  degree,  100  schools  for 
textile  manufactures  and  nunftrous  schoote  for  special  metal  in- 
dustries, wood-working,  ceramic  industries,  naval  architecture  and 
engineering  and  navigataoo.  For  military  science  there  are  the 
academics  of  war  (Knet$akademien)  in  Berlin  and  Munich,  a  naval 
academy  in  Kiel;  and  various  cadet  and  non-commissionea  officers* 
schools. 

Libraries. — Mental  culture  and  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
are  extensively  promoted  by  means  of  numerous  public  Ubrmnes 
established  in  the  capital^  the  university  towns  and  other  phres. 
The  most  celebrated  public  libraries  are  those  of  Beriin  (1,000,000 
volumes  and  10,000  MSS.);  Munich  (1,000,000  volumes,  40,000 
MSS.);  Heidelberg  (563,000  volumes,  8000  MSS.);  GOttingen 
(503,000  volumes,  6000  MSS.);  Strassburs  (760,000  volumes): 
Drnden  (500,000  volumes,  6000  MSS.) ;  Hambuig  (municipal 
librsnr.  600,000  volumes,  5000  MSS.);  Stuttgart  (400,000  volumes, 
\V3o  MSS.) ;  Leipxig  (univerBitylibrary,500,ooovolumes,SOOoMSS.) : 
WOrzburg  (150,000  volumes) ;  Tfibingen  (340,000  volumes) ;  Rostock 
(318^000  volumes);  Breslau  (university  ubrary,  300,000  volumes, 
7000  MSS.);  Freibuig-im-Breisgau  (350,000  volumes);  Bonn 
(a65,ooo  volumes);  and  iCdnigsberz  (330,000  volumes,  iioo  MSS.). 
There  are  also  famous  libraries  at  Gotba,  WolfenbQttel  and  Celle. 

Ltamed  Soeietits, — There  are  numerous  societies  and  unions, 
some  of  an  exclusi>gply  scientific  character  and  othen  designed  for 
the  popular  diffusion  oif  useful  knowledge.  Foremost  amongCjennan 
academies  is  the  Academy  of  Sciences  {Akademit  dtr  Witsentckafttn) 
in  Berlin,  founded  in  1700  on  Leibnitx's  great  plan  and  opened  in 

Kii.  AJfter  undergoing  various  vidssituaes,  it  was  reoryaniicd  by 
ederick  the  Great  on  the  French  model  and  received  its  present 
constitution  in  i8i3.  It  has  four  sections:  physical,  mathematical, 
philosophical  and  historical.  The  members  are  (i)  ordinary  (50  in 
number,  each  receiving  a  yeariy  dotation  of  £30),  and  (a)  extrap 
ordinary,  consisting  of  honorary  and  corresponding  (foreign)  members. 
It  has  published  since  181 1  a  selection  01  treatises  furnished  by  its 

roost     eminent     men, 

among  whom  must  be 
reckoned  Schleier- 
machcr,  the  brothers 
Humboldt,  Grimm, 
Savigny,  BOckh,  Ritter 
and  Lachmann,  and 
has  promoted  philo- 
logkal  and  historical 
rcseareh  by  helping 
the  production  of  such 
works  as  Corpus  t'li- 
seripiiaiuim  Grateorum ; 
Corpus  imseriptiomMm 
Latiuarum;  Mont^ 
uuHta  Germotriao  kit* 
torica,  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  Frederick 
the  Great's  works  and 
Kant's  collected  works. 
Next  in  order  come 
(i)  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Munich, 
founded  in  1759, 
divuled  into  three 
philosophical. 


Students. 


Medicine. 


284 

lis 
186 

317 
385 
265 
330 

31$ 
606 
36l 

1903 

•  • 

311 

255 

303 

635 


Philosophy. 


330 


Total. 


8330 

3209 
3071 
1058 
1814 

1857 
803 

3337 
1676 

1375 

I035 

II05 
1670 

648 
1700 
1578 
138a 


'Mften)  in  G6ttingen,  founded  in  1743 :  (3)  that  of  Erfurt, 

1758;  (4)  C;6riiu  (1779)  and  (5)  the^  Royal  Saxon  Society 

»s^'  {Kdnit^iehe  sOcksiscke  CeseUsckaft  der  Wissmukaften), 


historical  and  physical, 
,     ...       .    .  and  especially  famous 

for  its  histoncat  research ;  (3)  the  Sodcty  of  Sciences  {fksdlsckafl  ier 

Wissenukaflen)  in  G6ttin|^,  founded  in '"^  "    -    '  "  ' 

founded  17' "    '  '  ^ 

of  Sciences 

founded  in  Leiprig  Fn  1846.    Ample  provision  b  made  for  sdeiiti^ 

collections  of  all  kinds  in  almost  all  places  of  any  importance,  either 

at  the  public  expense  or  through  private  munificence. 

O&Mfsotoriitr.— These  have  in  recent  yean  been  considenbly 
augmented.  There  are  19  leading  observatories  in  the  empire,  vis. 
at  Bamberg,  Berlin  (3),  Bonn,  Bothkamp  in  Schleswig,  Bresbu. 
DQsseklorf,  Gotha.  GOttingen,  Hamburg,  Heidelberg,  Jena.  Kid, 
K6nigsbefg,  Leipag,  Muoicfa,  Potsdam,  Stnsiburg  and  Wi]Jielm»> 
haven. 

Book  rrods.— Thb  branch  of  industry,-  from  the  Important 
position  it  has  gradually  acquired  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
IS  to  be  regarded  as  at  once  a  cause  and  a  result  of  the  mental  culture 
of  Germany.  Leipxig.  Berlin  and  Stuttgart  are  the  chief  centres  of 
the  trade.  The  number  of  bookseltera  b  Germany  was  not  less  thaa 
10,000  in  1^,  among  whom  were  approximately  6000  publishers. 
The  following  figures  will  show  the  recent  progress  of  German 
literary  production,  in  so  far  as  published  works  are  concerned; 
of  forestry  tfre  those  of  Tharandt  (in  Saxony), 
Ebenwalde,  MOnden  on  the  Weser,  Hohenhetm  Year  1570  1600  1618  1650  1700  1750  1800  1840  1884  1903 
oearStuttgart,Brunswkk.  Eisenach,  Gicsaen  and  Books  339  79>  1293  735  951  1319  3335  6904  15,607  26,902 
Karlsruhe.    Othtrtechniod  schools  arp  again  the 

five  veterinary  academies  of  Beriin,  Hanover,  Munich,  Dresden  and  I  Nemspapers. — ^While  in  Eiwland  a  few  important  ftewspspera 
Stuttgart,  the  commercial  colleges  {HanddtkochsckuUn)  of  Leipsig,  I  have  an  immense  circulation,  tne  newspapers  of  Germany  are  much 
Aix-la>Cbapelle,   Hanover,  Frankfort-on*Main  and  Cologne,  m  |  more  numerous,  but  on  the  whole  command  a -'^-^    ->- 


Not  included  in  the  above  list  is  the  little  academy^-Lyceum 
Hosianum— at  Braunsberg  in  Prussia,  having  faculties  oS  theok>gy 
(Roman  Catholic}  and  philosophy,  with  13  teachers  and  150  students. 
In  all  the  universities  tne  numbo*  of  matriculated  students  in  1907- 
1908  was  46,471,  including  lao  women,  a  of  whom  studied  theolmy, 
14  law,  150  philosophy  aiia  154  medicine.  There  were  also,  within 
the  same  penod,  5653  non-matriculated  ^fi'0f<r  (hearers),  including 
3486  women. 

Ten  schools,  techmcat  high  schools,  or  Polykckmica.  rank  with  the 
universities,  and  have  the  power  of  granting  certain  degrees.  They 
have  departments  of  architecture,  building,  dvil  engineering, 
chemistrv,  metallurgy  and.  In  some  cases,  anatomy.  These  schoou 
are  as  follows:  Beriin  (Chs^ottenburg),  Munich,  Darmstadt.  Karls- 
ruhe. Hanover,  Dresden,  Stuttgart.  Aix-la-Chapdle,  Brunswick 
and  U^nxig;  in  1908  they  were  attended  by  14.149  studenu  (3531 
foreigners),  and  had  a  teaching  suff  of  751.  Among  the  remaining 
higher  technical  schools  may  be  fflentionratne  three  mining  academies 
of  Berlin,  Clausthal.  in  tne  Hars,  and  Freiberg  in  Saxony.  For 
Instruction  in  agriculture  there  are  agricoltural  schools  attached  to 
several  universities— notably  Berlin.  Halle.  Gdttingen,  KSnigsberg. 
Jena.  Poppelsdorf  near  Bonn.  Munkti  and  Leipzig.  Noted  academies 


(allcriB  a[  Ditidcn,  Munkh  and  CuhI  it... 
Ihough  tbc  btm  ii  rapidly  bccomiriK  one  ol  (h 
In  vorla  ol  the  BRAt  nuMvn.  largely  U  Uh 
colkTticituafEillliild.     For  ihr  amc  iTUOn  It 

and  Berlin,  but  then  are  CKben.  e-t-  at  Ka 
KliniEibcTg.  Tbeie  icbiiali  aic  in  clue  toucl 
and  rnc  govcmmenti,  and  the  mwe  proniidiift 
the  fint  aHured  of  a  career,  eipeclally  bt  connr 
tion  d  poblic  faaikHnn  and  monaoentt.  T 
due  Ike  euellence  of  the  Ccrniant  In  Erandios 


.  It  Khools  have  had  no  fuch  « 

that  eicrclwd  by  the  ichoala  of  f^ria,  th 
idcot*  atlcnding  then  beinff  comparatively  hi  .- 
lb  the  icboob  of  miiuc.  which  excrciic  a  profi 


a  ol  Ibe  st>M  Liul, 
numtxT  01  diitinEuifhfd  pupili.  tome  o(  wnofn  nave  cDniinuni 
to  make  it  their  centre.  Mu*ic  in  Germany  a1»  mreivei  ■ 
peat  atimulufl  trnni  the  ev»tcnce.  Id  alnntt  every  imponant 
tovn,  of  opcra-hon^ei  partly  tupportcd  by  the  sovereiEnt  or 
by  the  civic  auihorilin.  Good  music  being  (hui  brDUEht  within 
the  reach  of  alLapprtcialion  of  it  ia  very  wide-apread  in  aU  cLiuefl  of 
the  population.  The  imperial  eovemmcnt  mainiaiiu  InBiUutei  at 
Rome  and  Atheu  which  have  <loDe  much  for  the  advancemeni  of 
aiehaeoloiy.  (P.  A.  A.) 

Army. — The  system  of  the  "  nalton  in  arm)  "owes  ita  eiisience 
(0  the  Rfornu  in  the  Ptuuian  *rmy  that  followed  Jena.  The 
"  nation  in  armj  "  iiaeU  ntt  the  product  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tlonaiy  and  Napoleonic  vara,  but  it  vaa  in  Pnusia  (hat  wu 
Ken  the  syslenuiization  and  the  economical  and  edcclive 
application  ol  the  immense  {orcci  of  which  the  tevolutionatj' 
period  had  dtmonslraled  the  eiiiience  (ice  also  Army;  Con- 
aciTPnoH;  Fiekcb  REVOLtmoNAKV  Waks,  Ac).  It  «u 
with  an  aimy  and  a  militaiy  ayilem  that  luUy  represented  the 
idea  of  the  "  nation  in  aiuu  "  Ihal  Pnusia  created  the  powerful 
Germany  of  later  days,  and  the  same  system  wa»  extended 

these  very  successes  conlained  in  tbemselvea  the  germ  of  new 

nvenion         an  cu  uc       m  JJ^fae  principle  of 

in  1S9S  the  period 
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Voluntarily  enlisted  la  the  army  and  oa*y. 


(i)  AHijTied  10  The  Er«t.-Rarrveol  the  1  ■        '         f     g„  ,„ 

army  and  navy Vialniimidi      *«■'" 

(i)  Aiiiined  to  the  lit  levy  of  LaodtlutmJ  (   iijji^ 

Thus  only  half  the  men  on  whom  the  govoancnt  has  aa 
eHettive  hold  go  to  the  coloiui  in  the  end.  Moreover  few  d  the 
men"  put  back.  Ac,"  who  figure  on  hoth  sides  of  the  account  for 
anyooeyear.andsccm  to  average  660,000,  are  really  "put  bqck,*' 
They  are  in  the  main  those  who  have  failed  or  fail  to  present  Ehcn- 
selvea.  and  whose  names  ore  retained  on  the  liability  liala  againu 
the  day  of  their  return.    Many  of  these  have  emigtated. 

By  Ibe  constitution  of  the  i6th  of  April  rS?!  every  German 
is  liable  to  service  and  no  lubstilution  is  aliowed.  Liability 
begin*  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  actual  service,  as  a  rule, 
from  the  age  of  twenty.  The  men  serve  in  the  active  amiy  and 
army  reserve  for  seven  yean,  of  which  fwo  years  (three  in  the 
case  ol  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  rectuiu)  are  ipeni  with  the 
colouri.    During  hii  four  or  five  yean  in  the  reserve,  the  saldiet 


'  practical  aband 


si  follows: 


^Tnkti^^&^iau 
Pliysacatly  mifit,  lb 


SS6,T7» 


eight. 


e,  for  ■ 
usually  for  six).  After  c, 
id  tnlo  (he  first  ban  of  th< 
ich  (except  in  the  cavalry. 


It  called  out  in  peace  time)  be  undergoes  tii 


ingihe 

Hdwctr 
rhichii 


p  of  fret 


days.    Thence  he  passes  into  the  second  ban 

ni  in  it  until  he  hag  complclni  his  thirty-ninth  yeai — u. 
0  seven  years  more,  the  whole  period  ol  army  and  Land- 
ice  being  thus  nineteen  yean.  Finally,  all  t<ddieis  aie 
10  the  LanJilurm,  in  the  first  ban  of  which  they  remain 
completion  of  iheir  forty-fifth  year.  The  second  ban 
consists  of  untrained  men  between  the  ages  of  thiny-nine  and 
forty-five.    Young  men  who  reach  a  certain  standard  of  ef' 
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height  of  the  private  soldiers  was  s  (t 
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that  of  the  non-. 
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inces  of  the  old  Prussian  monarchy,  but  ii 
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"aioned  officers  required  for  the  te 
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The  addition  of  about  as.ooo  officers  and  85,000  non-commiHioned 
officers,  one-year  men,  &c.,  brings  the  peace  footing  of  the  Cennan 
army  in  1910  to  a  total  of  about  615,000  of  all  ranks. 

As  for  war,  the  total  fighting  strength  (rf  the  German  nation 
including  the  navv)  has  been  placed  at  as  high  a  figure  as  1 1 ,000,000, 
Of  these  7,000,000  nave  received  little  or  no  training,  owing  to  nwdical 
unfitness,  residence  abroad,  failure  to  appear,  surplus  of  annual 
contingents,  &c.,  as  already  explained,  ana  not  more  than  3,000,000 
of  these  would  be  available  in  war.  The  real  military  resources  of 
Germany,  untrained  and  trained,  are  thus  about  7.000,000,  of  whom 
4,000,000  have  at  one  time  or  another  done  a  continuous  period  of 
service  with  the  colours.*  This  is  of  course  for  a  war  of  defence  d 
outratue.  For  an  offensive  war,  only  the  active  army,  the  reserve; 
the  Ersats  and  the  1st  levy  of  the  Landwehr  would  be  really  available. 

A  rough  calculation  of  the  number  of  these  who  go  to  form  or  to 
reinforcethe  field  armies  and  the  mobiliaed  garrisons  may  be  given : 


Cadres  of  officers  and  non-commisnoned  officers 
From   7^  annual  contingents  of  recruits  (<.«. 

active  army  and  reserve)     .... 
From  5  contingents  of  Landwehr  (ist  ban) 
From  7  classes  of  Ersata  reserve  called  to  the 

depots,  able-bodied  men 
One-year  volunteers  recalled  to  the  colours  or 

serving  as  reserve  and  Landwehr  officers 


100,000 

i,aoo,ooo 
600,000 

'400,000 

100.000 

3,400,000 


These  again  would  divide  into  a  first  line  army  of  1,350.000  and  a 
second  of  1,050.000.  It  is  calculated  that  the  field  army  would 
consist,  in  the  third  week  of  a  ^reat  war,  of  633  battalions.  410 
squadrons  and  574  batteries,  with  technical,  dicpartmental  and 
medical  troops  (say  630,000  bayonets,  60,000  sabres  and  3444  guns, 
or  750,000  men),  and  that  these  could  be  reinforced  in  three  or  four 
weeks  bv  350  fresh  battalions.  Behind  these  forces  there  would 
shortly  Become  available  for  secondary  operations  about  460  bat- 
talions of  the  1st  ban  Landwehr,  and  aoo  squadrons  and  about  320 
batteries  of  the  reserve  and  Landwehr.  In  addition,  each  would 
leave  behind  depot  troops  to  form  the  nucleus  on  which  the  and  ban 
Landwehr  and  the  Landsturm  would  eventually  be  built  up.  The 
total  number  of  units  of  the  three  arms  in  all  branches  may  be  stated 
approximately  at  aaoo  battalions.  780  squadrons  and  950  batteries. 

Command  and  OrganiMoHon. — By  the  articles  of  the  constitution 
the  whole  of  the  land  forces  of  the  empire  form  a  united  army  in 
war  and  peace  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor.  The  sovereigns  of 
the  chief  states  arc  entitled  to  nominate  the  lower  grades  of  officers, 
and  the  king  of  Ba\'aria  has  re§erved  to  himself  the  special  privilege 
of  superintending  the  general  administration  of  the  three  Bavarian 
army  corps:  but  all  appointments  are  made  subject  to  the  emperor's 
approval.  The  emperor  is  empowered  to  erect  fortresses  in  any  part 
of  the  empire.  It  is  the  almost  invariable  practice  of  the  kings  of 
Prussia  to  command  their  forces  in  person,  and  the  army  commands, 
too.  are  generally  held  by  leaders  of  royal  or  princelv  rank.  The 
natural  corollary  to  this  is  the  assignment  of  special  advisory  duties 
to  a  responsible  chief  of  staff.^  The  officers  are  recruited  cither 
from  the  Cadet  Corps  at  Berlin  or  from  amongst  those  men,  of 
sufficient  social  standing,  who  join  the  ranks  .is  "  avantagcurs  " 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  commissions^  Reserve  and  Landwehr 
officers  are  drawn  from  amon^  officers  and  selected  non-commissioned 
officers  retired  from  the  active  army,  and  one-vear  volunteers  who 
have  passed  a  special  examination.  All  candidates,  from  whatever 
source  they  come,  are  subject  to  approval  or  rejection  by  their 
brother  officers  before  being  definitively  commissioned.  Promotion 
in  the  German  army  is  excessively  slow,  the  senior  subalterns  having 
eighteen  to  twenty  jrcars'  commissioned  service  and  the  senior 
captains  sometimes  thirty.  The  number  of  officers  on  the  active  list 
is  about  25,000.    The  under-officers  number  about  84,000. 

The  German  army  is  organized  in  twenty-three  army  corps, 
stationed  and  recruited  in  the  various  provinces  and  states  as  follows: 
Guard,  Berlin  (general  recruiting);  1.  KAnigsberg  (East  I^ssia): 
Il.Stettin  (Pomerania);  III.  Berlin  (Brandenourg);  IV.  Magdeburg 
(Prussian  Saxony);  V.  Posen  (Poland  and  part  of  Silesia):  VL 
Breslau  (SilesU);  VII.  MOnster  (Westphalia);  VIII.  (Toblenz 
(Rhineland);  IX.  Altona  (Hanse  Towns  and  Schleswig-Holstein); 
X.  Hanover  (Hanover):  XI.  Casael  (Hesse-Cassel);  XII.  Dresden 
(Saxony):  XIII.  Stuttgart  (WQrttemberg) ;  XIV.  Karisruhe 
(Baden);  XV.  Strassburg  (Alsace) :  XVI.  Metx  (Lorraine);  XVIL 
Danxig  (West  Prussia):  XVIII.  Frankfurt-am- Main  (Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, Main  country);  XIX.  Leipzig  (Saxony);  I.  Bavarian  Corps, 
Munich;  II.  Bavarian  Corps,  WQrzburg;  III.  Bavarian  Corps, 
Nuremberg.  The  formation  of  a  XX.  army  corps  out  of  the  extra 
division  oithe  XIV.  corps  at  Colmar  in  Alsace,  ytnih  the  addition  of 
two  regiments  from  Westphalia  and  drafts  of  the  XV.  and  XVI. 
corps,  was  announced  in  1008  as  the  final  ftep  of  the  programme  for 
the  period  1006-1910.  The  normal  composition  of  an  army  corps 
on  war  is  (a)  staff,  (6)  2  infantry  divisions,  each  of  a  brigades  (4 


*  Actually  between  1883  and  1908  over  five  million  recruits 
passed  through  the  drill  sergeant's  hands,  as  well  as  perhaps  a  10,000 
one-year  volunteers. 


regiments  or  la  battalions),  a  regiments  of  field  artillery  (comprising 
9  batteries  of  field-guns  and  3  of  field  howitzers,  7a  pieces  in  all), 
3  squadrons  of  cavalry,  i  or  a  companies  of  pioneers,  a  bridge  train 
and  I  or  a  bearer  companies;  (c)  corps  troops,  1  battalion  rifles, 
telegraph  troops,  bridge  train,  ammunition  columns,  train  (supply) 
battalion,  field  bakeries,  bearer  companies  and  field  hospitals,  &c., 
with,  as  a  rule,  one  or  two  batteries  of  heavy  field  howitzers  or 
mortars  and  a  machine-gun  group.  The  remainder  of  the  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  attached  to  the  army  corps  in  peace  goes  in  war 
to  form  the  cavalry  divisions.  Certain  corps  have  an  increased 
effective:  thus  the  Guard  has  a  whole  cavalry  division,  and  the  1. 
corps  (KOnigsberg)  has  three  divisions.*  Several  corps  possess  an 
extra  infantry  brigade  of  two  a-battalion  regiments,  out  these, 
unless  stationed  on  the  frontiers,  are  gradually  absorbed  into  new 
divisions  and  army  corps.  In  war  several  army  corps,  cavalry 
divisions  and  reserve  divisions  are  grouped  in  two  or  more  "  armies, 
and  in  peace  the  army  corps  are  divided  for  purposes  of  superior 
control  amongst  several  "  army  inspections." 

The  cavalry  is  organized  in  resiments  of  cuirassiers,  dragoons* 
lancers,  hussars  and  mounted  rifles,*  the  regiments  having  four 
service  and  one  depot  squadrons.  Troopers  are  armed  with  lance, 
sword  and  carbine  (for  which  in  1908  the  substitution  of  a  short  rifle 
with  bayonet  was  suggested).  In  peace  time  the  highest  permanent 
organization  is  the  brigade  of  two  regiments  or  eight  squadrons,  but 
in  war  and  at  manoeuvres  divisions  of  three  brigades,  with  horse 
artillery  attached,  are  formed. 

The  infantry  consists  of  a  16  regiments,  mostly  of  three  battalions 
each.  These  are  numbered,  apart  from  the  eignt  Guard  regiments 
and  the  Bavarians,  serially  throughout  the  army.  Certain  rc^ments 
are  styled  grenadiers  and  fusiliers.  In  addition  th^re  are  eighteen 
chasseur  or  rifle  battalions  {Jdgtr).  The  battalion  has  always  four 
companies,  each,  at  war  strength,  350  strong.  The  armament 
of  tne  infantry  is  the  model  1898  magazine  line  and  bayonet  (see 
Rjflb). 

The  field  (including  horse)  artillery  consists  in  peace  of  94  regi- 
ments subdixnded  into  two  or  three  croups  {AhUtlun^en),  each  of 
two  or  three  6-gun  batteries.  The  ncld  gun  in  use  is  the  quick- 
firing  gun  96/N.A.  (see  Okdnance:  Fidd  Equipments). 

The  foot  artillery  is  intended  for  siege  and  fortress  warfare,  and  to 
furni&h  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  field  army.  It  consists  of  forty 
battalions.  Machine  gun  detachments,  resembling  4-gun  batteries 
and  horsed  as  artillery,  were  formed  to  the  number  of  sixteen  in 
1904-1906.  ^  These  are  intended  to  work  with  the  cavalry  divisions. 
Afterwards  it  was  decided  to  form  additional  small  gVoups  of  two 
guns  each,  less  fully  horsed,  to  assist  the  infantry,  and  a  certain 
number  of  these  were  created  in  1906-1908. 

The  engineers  are  a  technical  body,  not  concerned  with  field 
warfare  or  with  the  command  of  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pioneers  (a^  battalions)  are  assigned  to  the  field  army,  with  duties 
corresponding  roughly  to  those  01  field  companies  R.E.  in  the  British 
service.  Other  branches  represented  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Royal 
Engineers  are  known  in  Ccrmany  by  the  title  "communication 
troops,"  and  comprise  railway,  telegraph  and  airship  and  balloon 
battalions.  The  Train  is  charged  with  the  duties  of  supply  and 
transport.    There  is  one  battalion  to  each  army  corps. 

Remounts. — ^The  peace  establishment  in  horses  is  approximately 
100,000.  Horses  serve  eight  to  nine  years  in  the  artillery  and  nine 
to  ten  in  the  cavalry,  after  which,  in  the  autumn  of  each  year,  they 
are  sold,  and  their  places  taken  by  remounts.  The  latter  are  bought 
at  horse-fairs  and  private  sales,  unbroken,  and  sent  to  the  as  remount 
depots,  whence,  when  fit  for  the  service,  they  are  sent  to  the  various 
units,  as  a  rule  in  the  early  summer.  Most  of  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  riding  horses  come  from  Prussia  proper.  The  Polish 
districts  produce  swift  Hussar  horsesof  a  semi-eastern  type.  Hanover 
is  second  only  to  East  Prussia  in  output  of  horses.  Eiavaria,  Saxony 
and  WQrttemberg  do  not  produce  enough  horses  for  their  own  armies 
and  have  to  draw  on  Prussia.  Thirteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  focty-five  young  horses  were  bought  by  the  army  authorities 
during  IQ07.  The  average  price  was  about  £51  for  held  artillery 
draught  horses,  £65  for  heavy  draught  horses,  and  £46  for  riding 
horses. 

The  military  expenditure  of  Germany,  according  to  a  comparative 
table  furnished  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  British  war  office 
in  1907,  varied  between  £36.000.000  and  jU4.ooo,ooo  per  annum 
in  the  period  1899-iQoa,  and  between  £43,000.000  and  £51,000.000 
per  annum  in  that  of  1905-1900. 

Colonial  Troops.— In  1906  these,  irrespective  of  the  brigade  of 
occupation  then  maintained  in  north  China  and  of  special  reinforce- 
ments sent  to  S.W.  Africa  during  the  Herrero  war,  consisted  of  the 
German  East  Africa  troops,  2ao  Europeans  and  1470  natives:  the 
Cameroon  troops,  145  European  and  1170  natives;  S.W.  African 
troops,  entirely  European  and  normally  consisting  of  606  officers 

•  These  last  have  a  curious  history.  They  were  formed  from  about 
1890  onwards,  by  individual  squadrons,  two  or  three  being  voted  each 
year.  Ostensibfy  raised  for  the  duties  of  mounted  orderites,  at  a 
time  when  it  would  have  been  impolitic  to  ask  openly  for  more 
cavalry,  they  were  little  by  little  trained  in  real  cavalry  work, 
then  oombinied  in  provisional  regiments  for  disciplinary  purposes 
and  at  last  frankly  classed  as  cavalry. 
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and  men  active  and  a  icaerve  of  ex*MldIer  settfen;  the  Kiao-Chau 
garruon  (chiefly  marioea),  numbering  ^687  officers  and  men;  and 
various  email  police  foices  in  Toeo,  New  Guinea,  Samoa,  &c 

Fortnstet.'-Tht  fixed  defeaoee  maintained  by  the  German  empire 
(apart  from  naval  ports  and  coast  defences)  belong  to  two  distinct 
epochs  in  the  mihtary  policy  of  the  state.  In  the  first  period 
(roughly  1871-1899).  which  is  characterized  by  the  development  of 
the  oiffensive  spirit,  the  fortrcases,  eaoept  on  the  French  ana  Russian 
frontiers,  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  the  interim  only  Spandau, 
Gastrin,  Magdeburg,  Ingolstadt  and  Ulm  were  maintained  as 
defensive  supporting  fxnntM.  and  similariy  on  the  Rhine^  which 
was  formeriy  studded  with  fortresses  from  Basel  to  Emmerich,  the 
defences  were  limited  to  New  Brdsach,  («erinersheim,  Mainz, 
Coblenz,  Cologne  and  Wesel,  all  of  a  *'  barrier  "  character  and  not 
organized  specially  as  centres  of  activity  for  field  armies.  The 
French  frontier,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  Rusaaan^  were  ori^nized 
offensively.  Metz,  already  sunounded  by  the  Frendi  with  a  girdle  of 
forts,  was  extended  and  completed  (see  Fortification  and  Succb- 
craft)  as  a  great  entrenchMi  camp,  and  Strassbuig,  which  in  1870 
nosscsscd  no  outlying  works,  was  simikiriy  expanded,  though  the 
htter  was  regarded  an  instrument  of  defence  more  than  of  attack. 
On  the  Russian  frontier  KOnigsberg,  Df^nzig,  Thorn,  Posen,  Glogau 
(and  on  a  smaller  scale  Boyen  in  East  Prussia  and  Graudenz  on  the 
Vistula)  were  modernized  and  improved. 

From  iteo.  however,  Ormany  hegg^n  to  pay  more  attention  to 
her  fixed  defences,  and  in  the  next  year*  a  long  line  of  fortifications 
came  into  existence  on  the  French  frontier,  the  positions  and  strength 
of  which  were  regulated  with  special  r^ara  to  a  new  stiateeic 
dispontion  of  the  field  armies  and  to  the  number  and  sites  of  the 
.** strategic  nilway  stations"  which  were  constructed  about  the 
aame  time.  Thus,  the  creation  of  a  new  series  of  forts  extending 
from  ThionviUe  (Diedenhofen)  to  Metz  and  thence  south-eastward 
was  coupled  with  the  construction  of  twelve  strategic  railway 
stations  between  Cologne  and  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  later— the 
so^alied  "  fundamental  plan  "  of  operations  against  France  having 
apparently  undergone  modification  m  consequence  of  changes  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  (Serman  government— an  Immense  strategic 
railway  station  was  underUken  at  Saarbuig,  on  the  right  rear  of 
Thionville  and  well  away  from  the  French  frontier,  and  many  im- 
portant new  worics  both  of  fortification  and  of  railway  construction 
were  begun  In  Upper  Alsace,  between  (^Imar  and  BaseL 

The  coast  ddences  include,  beskles  the  ^reat  naval  ports 
of  Wilhelnujiaven  on  the  North  Sea  and  Kiel  on  the  Baltic. 
Danzig,  PilUu,  Memel,  Friedrichaort,  Cuxhaven,  GeestemQnde  and 
SwinemOnde.  (C.  F.  A.) 

Navy.—Tte  German  navy  is  of  recent  origin.  In  2848  the 
German  people  urged  the  construction  of  a  fleet.  Money  was 
collected,  and  a  few  men-of-war  were  fitted  out;  but  these 
were  subsequently  sold,  the  German  Bundestai  (federal  council) 
not  being  in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the  nat  ion.  t^russia 
however,  began  laying  the  foundations  of  a  small  navy.  To 
meet  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  want  of  good  harbours  in 
the  Baltic,  a  small  extent  of  territory  near  Jade  Bay  was  bought 
from  Oldenburg  in  1854,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  war-port 
there.  Its  construction  was  completed  at  enormous  expense, 
and  it  was  opened  for  ships  by  the  emperor  in  June  1869  under 
the  name  of  Wilhelmshaven.  In  1864.  Prussia,  in  annexing 
Hobtein,  obtained  possession  of  the  excellent  port  of  Kiel, 
which  has  since  been  strongly  fortified.  From  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  North  German  Confederation  the  navy  has 
belonged  to  the  common  federal  interest.  Since  ist  October 
1867  all  its  ships  have  carried  the  same  flag,  of  the  national 
colours— black,  white,  red,  with  the  Prussian  eagle  and  the  iron 
cross. 

From  1848  to  1868  the  increase  of  the  navy  was  slow.  In 
1851  it  consisted  of  51  vessels,  including  36  small  gunboats 
of  a  guns  cadi.  In  1868  it  consisted  of  45  steamers  (including 
2  ironclads)  and  44  sailing  vessels,  but  during  the  various  wars 
of  the  period  1848--187X,  only  a  few  minor  aaions  were  fought 
at  Sea,  and  for  many  years  after  the  French  War  the  development 
of  the  navy  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  empire's  com- 
mercial interests  beyond  the  seas,  or  compete  seriously  with 
the  naval  power  of  possible  rivals.  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  Germany  started  on  a  new  naval  policy,  by  which 
her  fleet  was  largely  and  rapidly  increased.  Details  of  this 
development  will  be  found  in  the  article  Navy  (see  also  History 
below,  ad  fin.).  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  give  the  statistics 
relating  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1909,  reference  being  made 
only  to  ships  effective  at  that  date  and  to  ships  authorised  in 
the  construaion  programme  of  1907: 


(NAVy 

30  effective,  4  appnodiiag  oooviletaoa. 


II  effective  (4  non-effective). 
9  effective,  x  approaching  completion. 
31  effective,  3  approaching  compfetioa. 


Modem  battleahips 
Oki  battleships  and 

defence  ships 
Armoured  cruiaen  . 
Protected  cruisen   .     .     . 
Torpedo  craft  of  modem 

types 130  effective,  3  approadung  completion. 

Aimhiisiraium. — In  1889  the  administration  was  tiansfcrrcd 
from  the  ministry  of  war  to  the  imperialadmiralty  iRtickamatiiuemi). 
at  the  head  of  which  is  the  naval  secretary  of  state.  The  chief 
command  was  at  the  same  time  separated  from  the  administzaticn 
and  vested  in  a  naval  officer,  who  oontrob  the  movements  of  the 
fleet,  its  personnel  and  trainingN  while  the  maintenance  of  the  arsenals 
and  dockyards,  victualling  and  clothing  and  all  matten  immediatciy 
affecting  the  maUridj  fall  within  the  province  of  the  secretary  oi 
state.  The  navy  is  divkled  between  the  Baltic  (Kid)  and  Notth  Sea 
(Withdmshaven)  stations,  which  are  strategically  linked  by  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  (opened  in  189O,  across  the  Schleswig-Holstcin 
peninsula.  Danzig,  Cuxhaven  andf  Sondecbuig  have  also  been 
made  naval  bases. 

ParsonneL — The  German  navy  b  manned  bv  the  obligatory  service 
of  the  essentially  maritime  population — «icn  as  sailors,  fishermen 
and  others,  as  well  as  by  volunteers,  who  elect  for  naval  service  in 
(MPeference  to  that  in  the  army.  It  b  estimated  that  the  total 
seafaring  population  of  (jermany  amounts  to  80,000.  The  active 
naval  perBonnd  was,  in  1906,  3631  officen  (including  eogioecrs^ 
marines,  medical,  &c.)  and  51,138  under-officere  and  men.  toul 
53>7^'  1a  addition,  there  is  a  reserve  of  more  than  loo/wo  officcis 
and  men.  (P.  A.  A.) 

FfiMficf.— The  imperial  budget  is  voted  every  year  by  the 
Rdchstag.  The  "  extraordinary  funds,"  from  which  omsiderabie 
sums  appear  annually  in  the  budget,  were  created  after  the 
Franco-Cierman  War.  Part  of  the  indemnity  was  invested 
for  definite  purposes.  The  largest  of  these  investments  served 
for  paying  the  pensions  of  the  invalided,  and  amounted  originally 
to  £28,000,000.  Every  year,  not  only  the  interest,  but  part 
of  the  capiul  is  expended  in  paying  these  pensioiis,  and  the 
capital  sum  was  thus  reduced  in  1903  to  £15,100,000,  and  in  1904 
to  £t3>«>0)000>  Another  fund,  of  about  £5,200,000,  serves 
for  the  construction  and  armament  of  fortresses;  while 
£6,ooo,opo,  known  as  the  Reichskriegssckai9— or  **  war  treasure 
fund  "—is  not  laid  out  at  interest,  but  is  stored  in  ooincd  gold 
and  bullion  in  the  Juliusturm  at  Spandau.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  railways  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  France  bou^t 
of  the  Eastern  Railway  Company  for  £13,000,000,  in  order  to 
transfer  them  to  the  control  of  (jennany,  are  also  the  property 
of  the  onpire. 

During  the  years  1908  and  1909  considerable  public  discussion 
and  political  aaivity  were  devoted  to  the  reorganixatioo  of 
German  imperial  finance,  and  it  is  only  possible  here  to  deal 
historically,  with  the  position  up  to  that  time,  since  further 
devdopments  of  an  important  nature  were  already  foreshadowed. 

In  187  X  the  system  accepted  was  that  the  imperial  budget 
should  be  financed  sul»tantially  by  its  rdiance  on  the  revenue 
from  what  were  the  obvious  imperial  resources — customs  and 
excise  duties,  stamp  duties,  post  and  tdegn^h  receipts,  and 
among  minor  sources  the  receipts  from  ^e  Alsace-Lorraine 
railways.  But  it  was  also  provided  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
deficits,  the  states  should,  in  addition,  if  required  by  the  imperial 
minister  of  finance,  contribute  thdr  quotas  accordLog  to  popula- 
tion—Afo/n'ihi^  Beitrdge.  It  was  not  expected  that  these  would 
become  chronic,  but  in  a  few  years,  and  onphatically  by  the  early 
'eighties,  they  were  found  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  finandal 
system,  owing  to  regular  defidta.  It  had  been  intciuied  that, 
in  return  for  the  Malrihdar  BeUr&ge,  regular  asagnments  {Ober- 
weisMHgen)  should  be  returned  to  the  states,  in  relief  of  their 
own  taxation,  which  would  pracdcally  wipe  out  the  contribution; 
but  instead  of  these  the  Oberweisungen  were  considerably  kss. 
Certain  reorganizations  were  made  in  1887  and  1902,  but  the 
excess  of  the  ktatrikular  Beilrdge  over  the  Oberweisungen  con- 
tinued; the  figures  in  X005  and  1908  being  as  follows  Qn  millioQS 
of  marks) : — 


Matrikular- 
Beitrftge. 

Cberwdsungen. 

ExoesB. 

1905 

1908 

213 
346 

189 
195 
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to  relieve  the    '< 


callfl  DB  impoiaJ  finance  had  itcadily  increaied,  and  up  lo  190S 
were  ctmCiaually  met  to  a  lar^  extent  by  loom,  iovolviDg  a 
coaliniul  growth  of  the  inperiaJ  debt,  which  in  1Q07  amounled 
to  364J  milLioru  of  marks.  The  imperial  budget,  like  that  at 
moat  European  nations,  is  divided  inio  (wo  portions,  the  ordinary 
ud  the  eitiaotdinary;  and  the  increase  under  both  heads 
(especially  for  army  and  navy)  became  a  iccurrenl  factor^  A 
typical  litualion  is  represented  by  the  main  (igurea  for  igoj  ud 
igo6  (io  raiUionsof  marks): 


Railed  by 


The  tame  procisi  ireat  on  in  1907  and  190S,  and  it  wu 
necessarily  lecogniied  that  Ibe  method  of  balancing  the  imperial 
budget  by  a  regular  increase  of  debt  csidd  not  be  saliifutory 
in  a  country  where  the  general  increase  of 

■ealth  and  taiable  tapadty  bad  meanwhile 

been  cons|HCiious.  And  though  the  main 
propoaals  inade  by  the  govemmenl  lor  new 
(ajution.  including  [lew  direct  taics,  resulted 
in  ■  parlitmenluy  dead^xJc  in  1909,  and  led 
10  Prince  von  BtUow't  rejignalion  as  chancellor, 
it  wa*  already  evident  that  aome  important 
reorganisation  of  the  Imperial  ^  "■""■'  system 

Curnvt.— The  German  empir*  adopted  a  gold 
currency  by  the  law  of  the  ath  of  December 
iS;i.    SubKouently    the    old    local    caioiga 

ILmittmf*^^   hnnn    M  h>  nllnl    in  and    i*- 

p1acedt>y 
eaiiiB.aiir~ 
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The  Imperial  Banii  (Reidishank)  ranks  far  above 
ipmancF.    It  look  the  plare  of  Ihe  Pruuian  Baoli 


lham  of  (lu  eai 
iank  i>  privil^ed 


uoCfjoHch!'  tbe'lnurial. 

I.  which  moHt  be  covered  10  Eb _. ^_.  ... 

tullioB  or  baflk'AOIea,  the  Tenainder  in  biiti  at  tkott 
ct  profits,  a  dividend  c4  jt  %  i>  BiM  payable  to  the 
t%  of  the  mnainder  is  traiiirfened  to  the  revrve 
cached  a  total  of  £3.000/100.  and  ot  tbe  remainder 
a  apportioned  to  Ibe  sfiarebolden  and  ihrec-quartcrs 
xnaJ  exchequer-  [[  Ihe  nel  proliii  do  ikot  reach 
ce  nuK  be  made  good  from  vte  reserve.     Private 

-  .>.__  ..  .I...  ,hty  agree  that  their 


bindin  the  oC 

diKoun  at  man 
or  in  case  Ihe  Ri 

The  FoUowing  ubVe  ihi 


Hii.    One  of  these 

without  compenialiod.  But  ^ii  cDndition  i 
*d  in  the  case  of  such  hanki  as  have  agreed 
the  official  rale  of  dilcouni  of  Ihe  Reichilnnk 

than  I  %  below  Ihe  oHtdal  nte  of  the 
^ich.h•fll(  itself  discounli  at  a  lower  ] 

1%  below  ihainie. 

the  financial  conditiDn 


<i»^i 


J.1T».»45 


r , gold aod Bhrereoina.  Thioldtoid 

eoina.  anoantliig  to  I4,5W,D00,  had  bacn  eaUed  In 
as  early  aa  itTjj  and  the  old  silver  eoins  have 
■ince  been  luccejaively  put  out  of  eimlation,  eo 
Ihal  none  actually  muuis  aa  l«]  tender  but  the 

facilitated  by  the  French  iDdemnity,  ■  great  pan 
of  which  was  paid  in  gold.  But  lalei  on  that  meu 
the  Loddofl  aoCd  prices  mn  h^hcr  and  higher,  v 

declined.    The  average  rale  ur  ounce  of  Aandar- 

1B70  wa*  6old..  in  Jannry  167!  only  S7id„  in  July  1876 
4^.     li  me  in  January  1B77  to  Htd.  be •"-'— 


3  St.;'?; 

By  Ihe  cunenq 

iXng'j^r    ' 
if  whKh  lai 


utilCl 

"lii  n^'  b 

I'e  qih  of  July  1S7J,  the 


again  decbned,  ai 
portion  oC  like  we 
ged  1  to  IS'SS.  it  1 


then  introduced.     The  1 
:)■  last  i39\  an  niuck  Imm  a  pound  of 
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'ns^lhe  Kr™"rS  marl")  i?  f 


■revaandi , . 

lively,  and  50  prcnniee  p»ece«-6d, 
pfeDnige  pieces,  and  Ihere  are  bronn 
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Fnnkfan-on-M 
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wick,  in  addition  to  ih 
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Eiljhty-fili'  per"'i-'^    ' 
covered  by  metal 


>r  private  ladividuab  on  perment  of  a 


colnaae  uketplaee  In  ihe  iLi  minis  bekinnng  to  the  varioui  Mate*-' 
thusBeriin  (I^uiaia).  Munich  (Bavaria)rt^a(ka  (in  the Muldener- 
btUlc  near  Freiberg,  Sanmy).  Stutlgan  {WOrttemhcn).  Karlsruhe 
(Baden)  and  Hamburg  (for  the  state  of  Kamburg).    (Jf  the  thaler*. 


(Baden)  and  Hambuig  (fc 
the  Verdnsthalet.  coined 


the  Buodearal  dechueil  iUeiiil  tender  since  the'  IH  oTiaouary  root. 
No  one  eui  be  eooipelled  10  tcopt  more  than  »  narl^  in  sAvtr  ot 
more  than  i  mark  in  nicki^andcopper  coin;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Imperial  Bank  accept*  imperit]  silver  coin  in  payoieal  to  any 


1,  with  the  atfeptioA  of  Lt 


Mi, 


-        .-        - ji.,ilM);RA. 

liHluUiiKl  (i«aG);  J.  Kuuen,  Dal  dnficib  Idii^(Bmlss. 

'on   Ktfiden,  CeaimpitufAu  HamMmdi,  vol.   iL   (1I7}); 

*nn,  Dti  itnUlIu  Xridi  (s  vol*.,  I>74l:0.  Brvncbaw,  Dh 
nmnpuun  itl  itlUulm  Rckitt—aulCnaiii^amilUclit*  Ui^rMiin 
btarbtiui  (new  ed..  Berlin.  1S97);  HaaAu*  Ar  WirUiliftiliimiU 
DlUirUiKti  |4VDli..  Leipzig,  lOai-IODI);  CgUaiietirfmelmidhir 
Ao/laJnAr  sa/du  Ja*r  jpor  (Goths):  A.  von  W.  KbI,  ffnii««i 
"-——'-  -"-  '-  -^  -  foilei  tjrded..  Leipsig.  1*94)!  iHeyer, 

iliT  Siurfilaobn  rLeipng.  r90o);  P.  Haie, 

•Jtr  itnlieWil  ^looU-  mmA  XeciUitnib  (Sluttcarl.  19D6). 
licBy  the  lDtk>wing:  OiUratttaU  Mr 
i_  -■_  =_... — ,  J„  jniurw  (Berlin. 


CnKftc  iiul  Hnid  im  italu 

BOnibniUMn,  im  14,  Juni  1 
rfu  dtnlickt  Rack  tut  doj  ja)if 

MitiMin.  lick  iiuunna.  ic.):SI 
Kiick  (Bniin,  1906)  and  Vitrlaj 
Kikki  ^nduding  «nHi>  munu, 
Among  EnE^uh  publiciiioiH  on  gbsrmphkal  and  ttalinii 
Anniai  StaUmna  V  1*1  Tnub  0/  iL  Vniud  Kiiitiii  v 
Cmmlria  aiul  Sriliii  />«iiiiunii  /or  1*(  )'«r  iSga  (LoiK 
*ik1  G.  C.  Chiiholin.  Eitrzpt.  bciof  vofa.  i.  and  ii.  of 
"ma/  CcBiriipky  and  Tnarl  (London,   1899  j 


ftaKi£r. 

in  R'.  Lcpuua.  CioI^tit^ 

kands  (Siutipftp  Envliui  od 
fafaKKCMtot>).»ndH.Cra 


implFU 


itic  rnWmi*  ,^  Cm 
f^Hdcfir  (Ldpug). 


From  at)  archaeological  point  ol  vie*  Germany  ta  very 
fiODi  being  ■  homogeneoui  Hhole.  Not  only  has  the  dcvcl 
tncnt  ol  the  aoulh  diScred  from  tliat  of  the  noilb,  and  Ihe  • 
been  tubiecleil  la  olhrr  inSuFncei  tbu  (base  affecting  Ihe  t 
but  even  wlieif  the  ume  influencn  have  been  at  wotk  th*  pci 
o(  their  operation  hu  often  varied  widely  in  the  different  diitri 

■y  the  chionoJogy 


In  It 


la  thi 


H  assigned  to  the  varfoiu  periods  in  south  Germany  arc  tha 
:n  by  Sophua  MUtlcr,  on  the  lines  lint  laid  down  by  Montclfu 
regards  nonh  Germany,  MUllcrpulsIbe  Northern  Bronze  a( 


rapidly  felt  in  the  North.  The  (Vnclusioiii  ol  Monleliua  and 
llUller  are  diipuled  by  W.  Ridgeway.  who  maintains  thot  the 
Iron  age  originated  in  central  Europe,  and  that  iron  must  con- 
lequcntly  have  been  uorVed  in  thoM  legiotu  aa  far  back  t> 

Wer  Pahe^iOiU  PerM.— The  earliest  traces  of  mnn'i 
fcandiwork  an  found  either  at  the  end  ol  the  prc-Clacial  epoch, 
or  in  an  initr-Clacial  period,  but  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether 
the  latter  is  tha  Erst  of  a  seriT$  of  (iKh  period).  A  typical  Ceiman 
find  is  at  Taubach,  near  Weimar,  where  almond-shaped  none 
wedges,tmallfitnt  knives,  and  roughly-hacked  pieces  of  porphyry 
and  quarts  are  found,  together  with  the  remains  of  elephants. 


eariies 

/>ii;ac^a«icrroiuilio>ii'enW(5a;i<IrO.— Morehighlydcvclopcd 

JlDplcments  of  cbippcd  stone  lor  the  purposes  of  boring  and 
scraping  suggest  that  man  worked  hides  lor  clothing.  Ornaments 
of  perfciated  teeth  and  shells  are  found. 

lalB  PalacalilUc  Period  (La  ifadrMu).— The  neit  period  is 
marked  by  the  presence  of  reindeer.  In  Ihe  Hohlelcts  in  the 
Swabian  Achthal  there  b  still  no  trace  of  earthenware,  and  we 
lind  the  skull  of  a  reindeer  skilfully  turned  into  a  drinking>vcssel. 
Saws,  needles,  awls  and  bone  harpoons  are  found.  It  is  to  be 
noliccd  that  none  of  the  German  finds  (mostly  in  the  south  and 
west)  show  any  trace*  of  the  bighly  develtqxid  artistic  sense  so 
characteristic  of  the  dwellers  in  France  at  this  period. 

The  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  ralaeolithic 
into  Neolithic  civilisation  has  recently  been  partially  filled  in 
by  discoveries  in  north  Germany  and  France  of  objects  showing 
rather  more  developed  forms  than  those  of  the  former  period, 
but  still  unaccompanied  by  earthenware.  It  is  a  disputed  point 
whether  the  introduction  of  Ncolltbic  dviliistion  is  due  to  a  n<« 
ethnological  element. 

UeolMic  Ate  (in  south  Germany  till  c.  woo  ■.€.).— Neolithic 
■  under  the  same  climatic  conditions  as  prevail  to-day. 


tsoffir.  He  shows  ad 
and  by  the  end  ol  the  later  Neolithic  r 
aits  of  pottery  and  ai»nning,  is  engagei 

shape,   cither  ground  and   polished 


^riod  he  : 


t of Ihe 
ricultura!  pursuits, 
I  and  tools  of  fine 
autifully  chipped. 


lANY  [ARCHAEOtOCV 

Traces  of  Neolithic  setlkments  have  been  found  chiefly  in  ihe 
neighbourhood  of  Worms,  in  the  Main  district  and  ia 
These  dwellings  are  usually  holes  in  the  pound,  and  1 
had  thatched  roofs.  Our  knowledge  of  the  later  Neolithic  age, 
as  of  theaucceedingperio<is,  is  largely  gained  from  Ihemnains  erf 
lake-dwellings,  represented  in  Germany  chiefly  by  Bavarian 
finds.  The  lake-dwellings  in  Mecklenburg,  Fomcrania  and  Ean 
Prussia  are  of  a  different  type,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  tbeydaie 
back  to  the  Stone  age.  Typical  Neolithic  cemeteries  are  found  at 
Hinkelstein,  Alley  and  other  places  In  Ihe  Deighbourbood  of 
Worms.  In  iheu  graves  the  skeletons  lie  Hat,  while  in  other 
cemeteries,  as  at  Flombom  in  Rhine-Hencn,  end  near  Heilbronn, 
they  are  in  a  huddled  position  (hence  the  name  BKitrpaitrj. 
Necklaces  and  bracelets  of  Mediterranean  shells  point  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  commerce.  Other  objetts  found  in  the 
ipBOfpyiilcs 


!,  hand-m 


grinding  com.  The  earthenware  vessels  usually  have  rounded 
bottoms.  Tbe  earliest  ornamentation  consists  olfiager-iinpiintl. 
Later  we  find  two  periods  of  aigsag  designs  in  south  Gennany 
with  an  Intermediate  stage  of  spirals  and  wavy  lines,  while  in 
north  and  east  Germany  the  so-called  siring-omamenlalioD 
predominates.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  the  inliabitanlsof 
north  Germany  erect  mcgalil  hie  graves,  and  in  Hanover  especially 
the  passage-graves. 

Breiia  Ate  (In  south  Germany  from  e.  kkb-iooo  b.c.).— In 

the  gradual  appearance  olbronae.  The  broriae  civiliialion  of  the 
Aegean  seems  to  have  had  direct  InRuence  along  the  basins  of 

central  Germany  was  transmitted  through  Italy  and  France. 
No  doubt  the  pre-eminence  of  the  north,  and  especially  of  Dec- 

Influe'nCG  to  penetrate  up  the  basin  of  the  Elbe' to  Jutland.  The 
earlier  period  is  characterised  by  the  practice  of  inhumation  in 
lade  of  clays,  stones  or  sand,  according  to  the  ditlricl. 
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■ttle-drui 
Li  niiePendd(4lh-isIcentuiyB.C.).— Down  to  this  liitiethi 
very  lilLle  evidence  concerning  the  radalalfinitics  of  the  popula- 
m.  When  our  records  first  begin  the  wcslem  and  soutbera 
irlions  of  Germany  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Celtic 
peoples  (see  below"  Ethnography").  LaTine,  inSwitierland.hai 
■  the  period,  of  which  the  earlier  part  cottc^wnih 
ellic  supremacy.  It  is  inlerealing  lo  note  how 
'    "'  Greek  culture,  even 


ling  foreign  coins,  an 
)iiic  neighbours;  but  in 
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gravel  of  the  period  cantain  uriu  of  farthenwire  or  glass, 

crcrnaiion  being  the  prevaknl  pnctice,  and  the  objects  found 

/>tri<»io/JVji;oiioll/f(-a(.mj(*.D.  300- joo).— The  grave-finds 
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,  le  obiecli  in  whith  bci 
to  1  life  of  citraordiniry  luiury.  Mignificenl  drinkin(-veuels, 
beaulKully  otnamtnted  dice  and  draughttmen.  mauei  of  gay 
bcadt.  are  among  the  commonnl  grave-finds.     A  peculiarity 

animal  lormi,  but  becoming  more  and  more  tortuout  and  fan- 
tastic. Only  those  eastern  parts  of  Germany  which  were  now 
occupied  by  Slavonic  people!  remained  uninfluenced  by  thii  rich 
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ol  Ihe  Netherlands,  and  conttrucled  a  canal  (Foasa   •ut' 
Drusiana)  between  the  Rhine  and  ihe  lake  Flevo   J™* 
<Lacus  Flevus),  which  partly  corresponded  to  the 
Ziiyder  Zee,  though  the  topography  ol  the  diilricl  hat  greatly 
altered.     He  also  penetrated  into  regiona  beyond  and  crosaed 
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geography  of  Germany,  especially  the  western  part,  and  though 
most  of  our  authorities  lived  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  it  is 
probable  that  they  derived  their  information  very  largely  from 
records  of  that  t  ime.  It  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  to  give  an 
accountofthetribalgeographyofGermanylnthetimeofAugiistus, 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  much  more  complete  for  his 
reign  than  for  several  centuries  later. 

Of  the  Gaulish  tribes  west  of  the  Rhine,  the  most  important 
was  the  Treveri,  inhabiting  the  basin  of  the  Moselle,  from  whom 

the  cityofTrier(Tr£ves)derives  its  name.  TheRaurad 
Srmma  probably  occupied  the  south  of  Alsace.  To  the  south 
trAta.        of  the  Treveri  lay  the  Mediomatrici,  and  to  the  west 

of  them  lay  the  important  tribe  of  the  Scquani,  who 
had  called  in  Ariovistus.  The  Treveri  claimed  to  be  of  German 
origin,  and  the  same  claim  was  made  by  a  number  of  tribes  in 
Belgium,  the  most  powerful  of  which  were  the  Nervii.  The 
meaning  of  this  claim  is  not  quite  clear,  as  there  is  some  obscurity 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  Germani.  It  appears  to  be  a 
Gaulish  term,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  used  by 
the  Germans  themselves.  According  to  Tacitus  it  was  first 
applied  to  the  Tungri,  ^mrhereas  Caesar  records  that  four  Belgic 
tribes,  namely,  the  Condrusi,  Eburones,  Caeracsi  and  Paemanl, 
were  collectively  known  as  Germani.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  tribes  were  all  linguistically  Celtic,  and  it  is  now  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  they  were  not  of  German  origin  ethno- 
logically,  but  that  the  ground  for  their  claim  was  that  they  had 
come  from  over  the  Rhine  (cf.  Caesar,  De  Bella  Gallico  ii.  4). 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  name  Germani  originally 
denoted  certain  Celtic  tribes  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  and  that 
it  was  then  transferred  to  the  Teutonic  tribes  which  subsequently 
occupied  the  same  territory. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  during  the  last  century  before  the 
Christian  era  the  Celtic  peoples  had  been  pushed  considerably 

farther  west  by  the  Teutonic  peoples,  a  process  which 

was  still  going  on  in  Caesar's  time,  when  we  hear  of 
latB.       the  overthrow  of  the  Menapii,  the  last  Gaulish  tribe 

beyond  the  Rhine.  In  the  south  the  same  process  can  be 
observed.  The  Boii  were  expelled  from  their  territories  inBohemia 
by  the  Marcomanni  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  the  Helvetii 
are  also  recorded  to  have  occupied  formerly  lands  east  of  the 
Rhine,  in  what  is  now  Baden  and  WUrttemberg.  Caesar  also 
mentions  a  Gaulish  tribe  named  Volcae  Tectosages  as  living 
in  Germany  in  his  time.  The  Volcae  Arecomici  in  the  south  of 
France  and  the  Tectosages  of  Galatia  were  in  all  probability 
offshoots  of  this  people.  The  name  of  the  tribe  was  adopted 
in  the  Teutonic  languages  as  a  generic  term  for  all  Celtic  and 
Italian  peoples  (O.H.G.  Walha,  A.S.  Wealas)^  from  which  it  is 
probably  to  be  inferred  that  they  were  the  Celtic  people  with 
whom  the  Teutonic  races  had  the  closest  association  in  early 
times.  It  has  been  thought  that  they  inhabited  the  basin  of 
the  Weser,  and  a  number  of  place-names  in  this  district  are 
supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin.  Farther  to  the  south  and  west 
Ptolemy  mentions  a  number  of  place-names  which  are  certainly 
Celtic,  e.g.  Medlolanion,  Aregelia,  Lougidounon,  Lokoriton, 
Scgodounon.  There  is  therefore  great  probability  that  a  large 
part  of  western  Germany  east  of  the  Rhine  had  formerly  been 
occupied  by  Celtic  peoples.  In  the  east  a  Gaulish  people  named 
Cotini  are  mentioned,  apparently  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Oder, 
and  Tacitus  speaks  of  a  tribe  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the 
Osi,  who  he  says  spoke  the  Pannonian  language.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  other  directions  also  the  Germans  had  consider- 
ably advanced  their  frontier  southwards  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period. 

Coming  now  to  the  Germans  proper,  the  basin  of  the  Rhine 
between  Strassburg  and  Mainz  was  inhabited  by  the  Tribocci, 
Trtht  Nemctes  and  Vangiones,  farther  down  by  the  Mattiaci 
ia  tha'  about  Wiesbaden,  and  the  Ubii  in  the  neighbourhood 
w»taa4  of  Cologne;  beyond  them  were  the  Sugambri,  and 
*•***•  in  the  Rhine  delta  the  Batavi  and  other  smaller 
tribes.  All  these  tribes  remained  in  subjection  to  the  Romans. 
Beyond  them  were  the  Tencteri,  probably  about  the  basin  of 
the  Lahn,  and  the  Usipetes  about  the  basin  of  the  Ruhr.    The 


basin  of  the  Lippe  and  the  upper  basin  of  the  Ems  were  inhabited 
by  the  Bructeri,  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  were  the  Ampsi- 
varii,  who  derive  their  name  from  the  latter  river.  East  of 
them  by  the  Chasuarii,  presumably  in  the  basin  of  the  Hase. 
The  upper  basin  of  the  Weser  was  inhabited  by  the  Chatti,  whose 
capital  was  Mattium,  supposed  to  be  Maden  on  the  Eder.  To 
the  north-west  of  them  were  utuated  the  Marsi,  apparently 
between  the  Diemel  and  the  Lippe,  while  the  central  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Weser  was  inhabited  by  the  Cherusci,  who  seem  to 
have  extended  considerably  eastward.  The  lower  part  of  ihe 
river-basin  was  inhabited  by  the  Angrivarii.  The  coasllands 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  were  occupied  by  the  Cannine- 
fates,  beyond  them  by  the  Frisii  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ems, 
thence  onward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  by  the  Chaud.  As  to 
the  affinities  of  all  these  various  tribes  we  have  little  definite 
information,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Batavi  in  Holland 
are  said  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Chatti,  from  whom  tbey  had 
separated  owing  to  a  seditio  domestiea.  The  basin  of  the  Elbe 
was  inhabited  by  Suebic  tribes,  the  chief  of  which  were  the 
Marcomanni,  who  seem  to  have  been  settled  on  the  Saale  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  tst  century  B.C.,  but  moved  into  BcAemia 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  where  tbey  at  once 
became  a  formidable  power  under  their  king  Maroboduus. 
The  Quadi  were  settled  somewhat  farther  east  about  the  source 
of  the  Elbe.  The  Hermunduri  in  the  basin  of  the  Saale  were  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans  and  occupied  northern  Bavaria  with 
their  consent.  The  Semnones  apparently  dwelt  below  the 
junction  of  the  Saale  and  Elbe.  The  Langobardi  (see  Lombakos) 
possessed  the  land  between  the  territory  of  the  Semnones  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Their  name  is  supposed  to  be  preserved 
in  Bardengau,  south  of  Hamburg.  From  later  evidence  it  is 
likely  that  another  division  of  the  Suebi  inhabited  western 
Holstein..  The  province  of  Schleswig  (perhaps  only  the  west 
coast)  and  the  islands  adjacent  were  inhabited  by  the  Saxons, 
while  the  east  coast,  at  least  in  later  times,  was  occupied  by  the 
Angli.  The  coast  of  Mecklenburg  was  probably  inhabited  by 
the  Varini  (the  later  Warni).  The  eastern  part  of  Germany 
was  much  less  known  to  the  Romans,  information  being  particu- 
larly defident  as  to  the  populations  of  the  coast  districts,  though 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Rugii  inhabited  the  eastern  part  of 
Pomerania,  where  a  trace  of  them  is  preserved  in  the  name 
RUgenwalde.  The  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Oder  was 
probably  occupied  by  the  Burgundiones,  and  the  upper  part  by 
a  number  of  tribes  collectively  known  as  Lugii  who  seem  to 
correspond  to  the  Vandals  of  later  times,  though  the  eariy 
Roman  writers  apparently  used  the  word  Vandilii  in  a  wider 
sense,  embracing  all  the  tribes  of  eastern  Germany.  Among  the 
Lugii  we  may  probably  include  the  Silingae,  who  afterwards 
appear  among  the  Vandals  in  Spain,  and  whose  name  is  preserved 
in  Slavom'c  form  in  that  of  the  province  Silesia.  The  Goths 
(Gotones)  apparently  inhabited  the  basin  of  the  Vistxila  about 
the  middle  of  its  course,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  was 
inhabited  by  non-Teutonic  peoples,  among  whom  we  may 
mention  the  Galindi,  probably  Prussians,  and  the  Aestii,  either 
Prussian  or  Esthonian,  in  the  coastlands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  who  are  known  especially  in  connexion  with  the  amber 
trade.  To  the  east  of  the  Vistula  were  the  Slavonic  tribes 
(Veneti),  and  amongst  them,  perhaps  rather  to  the  north,  a 
Finnish  population(Fenni), which  disappeared  in  later  tiroes. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  by  far  the  most  powerful  ruler  in 
Germany  was   Maroboduus,  king  of  the   Marcomanni.    His 

supremacy  extended  over  all  the  Sue^tic  tribes  (except    

perhaps  the  Hermunduri),  and  most  of  the  peoples  wa 
of  eastern  Germany,  induding  apparently  the  Lugii  *'<** 
and  Goths.  But  in  the  year  a.o.  i  7  be  became  involved 
in  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  Arminius,  prince  of  the 
Cherusd,  in  which  the  Semnones  and  Langobardi  revested 
against  him,  and  two  years  later  he  was  deprived  of  his  throne 
by  a  certain  Catualda.  The  latter,  however,  was  soon  expelled 
by  Vibilius,king  of  the  Hermunduri.and  bis  power  was  transferred 
to  Vannius,  who  belonged  to  the  Ch^di.  About  the  same  time 
Arminius  met  his  death  while  trying  to  make  himself  king  of  the 
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Chenisd.  In  the  year  28  the  Frisians  revolted  from  the  Romans, 
and  though  they  submitted  again  in  the  year  47,  Claudius 
immediately  afterwards  recalled  the  Roman  troops  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  year  50  Vannius,  king  of  the  Suebi, 
was  driven  from  the  throne  by  Vibilius,  king  of  the  Hermunduri, 
and  his  nephews  Vangio  and  Sido  obtained  his  kingdom.  In 
the  year  58  the  Chatti  suffered  a  serious  disaster  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Hermunduri.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  recovered 
very  soon,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ist  century  had  apparently 
extended  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the  Chenisd.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  tst  century  the  Chaud  seem  to  have  been 
enlarging  their  territories:  as  early  as  the  year  47  we  find  them 
raiding  the  Roman  lands  on  the  lower  Rhine,  and  in  58  they 
expelled  the  Ampsivarii,  who  after  several  vain  attempts  to 
acquire  new  possessions  were  annihilated  by  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  During  the  last  years  of  the  xst  century  the  Angrivarii 
are  found  moving  westwards,  probably  under  pressure  from  the 
Chaud,  and  the  power  of  the  Bructeri  was  almost  destroyed  by 
their  attack.  In  69  the  Roman  territory  on  the  lower  Rhine 
was  disturbed  by  the  serious  revolt  of  Claudius  Civilis,  a  prince 
of  the  Batavi  who  had  served  in  the  Roman  army.  He  was 
joined  by  the  Bructeri  and  other  ndghbouring  tribes,  but  being 
defeated  by  Petilius  Cerealis  (afterwards  consular  legate  in 
Britain)  at  Vetera  and  in  other  engagements  gave  up  the  struggle 
and  arranged  a  capitulation  in  aj>.  70.  By  the  end  of  the  xst 
centuxy  the  Chaud  and  Chatti  seem  to  have  become  by  far 
the  most  powerful  tribes  in  western  Germany,  though  the  former 
are  seldom  mentioned  after  this  time. 

After  the  time  of  Tadtus  our  information  regarding  German 
affairs  becomes  extremely  meagre.  The  next  important  con- 
flict with  the  Romans  was  the  Marcomannic  War  (x66-x8o),  in 
which  all  the  Suebic  tribes  together  with  the  Vandals  (apparently 
the  ancient  Lugii)  and  the  Sarmatian  lazyges  seem  to  have 
taken  part.  Peace  was  made  by  the  emperor  Commodus  in 
A.O.  x8o  on  payment  of  large  sums  of  money. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  we  find  a  forward 
movement  in  south-west  Germany  among  a  group  of  tribes 
known  coUecttvdy  as  Alamanni  (q.v.)  who  came  in 
conflict  with  the  emperor  Caracalla  in  the  year  2x3. 
About  the  same  time  the  Goths  also  xnade  their  first 
appearance  in  the  south-east  and  soon  became  the 
most  formidable  antagonists  of  Rome.  In  the  year 
35 X  they  defeated  and  slew  the  emperor  Dedus,  and  in  the 
rdgn  of  Gallienus  their  fleets  setting  out  from  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea  worked  great  havoc  on  the  coast  of  the  Aegean  (see 
Goths).  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  they  had  quitted 
their  own  lands  on  the  Vistula  by  this  time.  In  this  connexion 
we  hear  also  of  the  Henili  (q.v.),  who  some  twenty  yeaxs  later, 
about  389,  make  their  appearance  in  the  western  seas.  In  286 
we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  maritime  raids  by  the  Saxons  in 
the  same  quarter.  About  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  the ' 
name  Franks  (q.v.)  makes  its  first  appearance,  apparently  a 
new  collective  term  for  the  tribes  of  north-west  Germany  from 
the  Chatti  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 

In  the  4th  century  the  chid  powers  in  western  Geimany  were 
the  Franks  and  the  Alamaimi,  both  of  whom  were  in  constant 
conflict  with  the  Romans.  The  former  were  pressed 
^rMw'  ^  ^^^^'  ^^^  by  the  Saxons,  who  at  some  time  before 
itiimM,  ^^  middle  of  the  4th  century  appear  to  have  invaded 
and  conquered  a  considerable  part  of  north-west 
Germany.  About  the  same  time  great  national  movements 
seem  to  have  been  taking  place  farther  east.  The  Burgundians 
made  thdr  appearance  in  the  west  shortly  before  the  end  of  the 
3rd  century,  settling  in  the  basin  of  the  Main,  and  it  is  probable 
;that  some  portions  of  the  north  Suebic  peoples,  perhaps  the 
ancient  Semnones,  had  already  moved  westward.  By  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  the  Goths  had  become  the  dominant  power 
in  eastern  Germany,  and  their  King  Hermanaric  hdd  a  supremacy 
which  seems  to  have  stretched  from  the  Black  Sea  to  HoUtcin. 
At  his  death,  however,  the  supremacy  of  eastern  Germany 
passed  to  the  Huns,  an  invading  people  from  the  east,  whose 
arrival  seems  to  have  produced  a  complete  displacement  of 
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population  in  this  region.  With  regard  to  the  course  of  events 
in  eastern  Germany  we  have  no  knowledge,  but  during  the  5th 
century  several  of  the  peoples  previously  settled  there  appear 
to  have  made  their  way  into  the  lands  south  of  the  Carpathians 
and  Riesengebiige,  amongst  whom  (besides  the  Goths)  may 
be  espedally  mentioned  the  Rugii  and  the'Gepides,  the  latter 
perhaps  originally  a  branch  of  the  Goths.  According  to  tradition 
the  Vandals  had  been  driven  into  Pannonia  by  the  Goths  in 
the  time  of  Constantine.  We  do  not  know  how  far  northward 
the  Hunnish  power  reached  in  the  time  of  Attila,  but  the  in- 
vasion of  this  nation  was  soon  followed  by  a  great  westward 
movement  of  the  Savs. 

In  the  west  the  Alamanni  and  the  descendants  of  the  Marco- 
manni,  now  called  Baiouarii  (Bavariaiu),  had  broken  throu|^ 
the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Vindelida  rhu 
and  Noricum  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century, 
while  the  Vandals  together  with  some  of  the  Suebi  _^_ 
and  the  non-Teutonic  Alani  from  the  east  crossed  ^'***' 
the  Rhine  and  invaded  Gaul  in  406.  About  435-440  the  Bur- 
gundians were  overthrown  by  Attila,  and  thdr  king  Guntha- 
carius  (Gundahar)  killed,  'fht  remains  of  the  nation  shortly 
afterwards  settled  in  Gaul.  About  the  same  time  the  Franks 
overran  and  occupied  the  modem  Belgium,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  half-century  their  dominions  were  enormously  extended 
towards  the  south  (see  Franks).  After  the  death  of  Attila  in 
453  the  power  of  the  Huns  soon  collapsed,  but  the  political 
divisions  of  Germany  in  the  ensuing  period  are  far  from  dear. 

In  the  6th  century  the  predominant  peoples  are  the  Franks, 
Frisians,  Saxons,  Alamanni,  Bavarians,  Langobardi,  Henili 
and  Wami.  By  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  rkt 
Saxons  seem  to  have  penetrated  almost,  if  not  quite,  PnmMa 
to  the  Rhine  .in  the  Netheriands.  Farther  south,  aa^ih^n 
however,  the  old  land  of  the  Chatti  was  induded  in  '■'**^<* 
thekingdomof  Clovis.  Northern  Bavaria  wasoccufMed  '''*'*'^' 
by  the  Franks,  whose  king  Clovis  subdued  the  Alamanni  in 
495.  To  the  east  of  the  Franks  between  the  Hars,  the  Elbe  and 
the  Saale  lay  the  kingdom  of  the  Thuringi,  the  origin  of  whom 
is  not  dear.  The  Hmili  also  had  a  powerful  kingdom,  probably 
in  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  and  to  the  east  of  them  were  thie  Lango- 
bardL  The  Wami  apparently  now  dwelt  in  the  regions  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  while  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Weser  to  the  west  Schddt  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Frisians. 
By  this  time  all  the  country  east  of  the  lower  Elbe  seems  to 
have  been  Slavonic  In  the  north,  perhaps  in  the  province  of 
Schleswig,  we  hear  now  for  the  first  time  of  the  Dana.  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  endeavoured  to  form  a  confederacy 
with  the  Thuringi,  Heruli  and  Wami  against  Clovis  in  order 
to  protect  the  Visigoths  in  the  early  years  of  the  6th  century, 
but  very  shonly  ^terwards  the  king  of  the  Henili  was  slain 
by  the  Langobardi  and  iheir  existence  as  an  independent  power 
came  to  an  end.  In  53X  the  Thuringian  kingdom  was  destroyed 
by  the  Prankish  king  Theodoric,  son  of  Govis,  with  whom  the 
Saxons  were  in  alliance. 

During  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  the  Saxons  were  intermit- 
tently under  Prankish  supremacy,  but  thdr  conquest  was  not 
complete  imtil  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Shortly  n» 
after  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  the  Franks  were  Sums 
threatened  with  a  new  invasion  by  the  Avars.  In 
567-568  the  Langobardi,  who  by  this  time  had  moved 
into  the  Danube  basin,  invaded  Italy  and  were  followed  by  those 
of  the  Saxons  who  had  settled  in  Thuringia.  Their  lands  were 
given  by  the  Prankish  king  Sigeberht  to  the  north  Suebi  and 
other  trib»  who  had  come  either  from  the  Elbe  basin  or  possibly 
from  the  Netherlands.  About  the  same  time  Sigeberht  was 
defeated  by  the  Avars,  and  though  the  latter  soon  withdrew 
from  the  Prankish  frontiers,  thdr  course  was  followed  by  a 
movement  of  the  Slavs,  who  occupied  the  basin  of  the  Elster 
and  penetrated  to  that  of  the  Main. 

By  the  end  of  the  6th  century  the  whole  basin  of  the  Elbe 
except  the  Saxon  territory  near  the  mouth  had  probably  become 
Slavonic.  To  the  east  of  the  Saale  were  the  Sorbs  (Sorabi),  and 
beyond  them  the  Dalemind  and  SiuslL    To  the  east  of  the 
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Saxons  were  the  Pdabs  (Polabi)  in  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  and 
beyond  them  the  Hevelli  about  the  Havel.  Farther  north  in 
Mecklenburg  were  the  Wamabi,  and  in  eastern  Hdstein  the 
Obotriti  and  the  Wagri.  To  the  east  of  the  Wamabi  were  the 
Liutid  as  far  as  the  Oder,  and  beyond  that  river  thePomerani. 
To  the  south  of  the  Oder  were  the  Mildeni  and  the  Lusid,  and 
farther  east  the  Poloni  with  their  centre  in  the  basin  of  the 
Vistula.  The  lower  part  of  the  Vistula  basin,  however,  was  in 
possession  of  Prussian  tribes,  the  Prussi  and  Lithuani. 

The  Warni  now  disappear  from  history,  and  from  this  time 
the  Teutonic  peoples  of  the  north  as  far  as  the  Danish  boundary 
about  the  Eider  are  called  Saxons.  The  conquest  of  the  Frisians 
by  the  Franks  was  begun  by  Pippin  (Pepin)  of  Heristal  in  689 
and  practically  completed  by  Charles  Martel,  though  they  were 
not  entirely  brought  into  subjection  until  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. The  great  overthrow  of  the  Saxons  took  place  about 
773-7731  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  Charlemagne  had  extended 
his  conquests  to  the  border  of  the  Danes.  By  this  time  the  whole 
of  the  Teutonic  part  of  Germany  had  been  finally  brought  under 
his  government. 

AuTHORrriES.— Caesar,  De  UUo  Cattico,  especially  i.  31  ff.,  iv. 
I- 19,  vi.  ai  fF.;  Vclleius  Paterculus,  cspcciallv  ii.  X05  fiT;  Strabo, 
especially  pp.  193  fF.,  2^  ff.;  Pliny,  Natural  history y  iv.  1}  99  ff., 
106;  Tacitus,  Annates,  1.  38  fF.,  ii.  5  ff..  44  ff.,  6a  f.,  88;  Germania, 

Bisstm;  Histories,  iv.;  Ptolemy  ii  n,  |{  a  ff.,  11,  iii.  5,  }}  19  ff.; 
io  Cassias,  passim;  Julius  Capitolinus;  Claudius  Mamertinus; 
Ammianus  MarccUinus,  passim;  Zosimus;  Jordancs,  De  origine 
Cetarum;  Procopius,  De  beUo  Cotkico;  K.  iZcuss,  Die  Deutscken  und 
die  Nachharstdmme ;  O.  Bremer  in  Paul's  Grundriss  d.  germ.  Pkilologie 
(and  ed.).  vol.  iii.  pp.  735  ff.  (F.  G.  M.  B.) 

Medieval  and  Modern  Histosy 

When  Clovis,  or  Chlodovech,  became  king  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Saliah  Franks  in  481,  five,  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 

empire,  the  region  afterwards  called  Germany  was 

divided  into  five  main  districts,  and  its  history  for 
^^   the  succeeding  three  centuries  is  mainly  the  history 

of  the  tribes  inhabiting  these  districts.  In  the  north- 
east, dwelling  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  were  the  Saxons 
iq.v.),  to  the  east  and  south  of  whom  stretched  the  extensive 
kingdom  of  Tliuringia  (9. v.).  In  the  south-west  the  Alamanni 
occupied  the  territory  afterwards  called  Swabia  (q.v.),  and  ex- 
tended along  the  middle  Rhine  imtil  they  met  the  Ripuarian 
.Franks,  then  living  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district  which  at 
a  later  period  was  called  after  them,  Franconia  (q.v.);  and  in 
the  south-east  were  the  Bavarians,  although  it  was  some  time 
before  their  country  came  to  be  known  as  Bavaria  {q.v.), 

Clovis  was  descended  from  Chlogio,  or  Clodion,  who  had  ruled 

over  a  branch  of  the  Salian  Franks  from  427  to  447,  and  whose 

.  successors,   following   his  example,  had  secured  an 

•fcHv!!!   iiifluential  position  for  their  tribe.    Having  obtained 

possession  of  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lay  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire,  Clovis  turned  his  attention  to  his  eastern 
neighbours,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  Alamanni 
which  probably  arose  out  of  a  quarrel  between  them  and  the 
Ripuarian  Franks  for  the  possession  of  the  middle  Rhine.  When 
in  496,  or  soon  afterwards,  the  Alamanni  were  defeated,  they 
were  confined  to  what  was  afterwards  known  as  Swabia,  and  the 
northern  part  of  their  territory  was  incorporated  with  thekingdom 
of  the  Franks.  Cldvis  had  united  the  Salian  Franks  under  his 
rule,  and  he  persuaded,  or  compelled,  the  Ripuarian  Franks 
also  to  accept  him  as  thdr  king;  but  on  his  death  in  51  x  his 
kingdom  was  divided,  and  the  Ripuarian,  or  Rhenish,  Franks 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  together  with  some  of  the  Alamanni, 
came  under  the  rule  of  his  eldest  son  Tbeuderich  orTheodoricI. 
This  was  the  first  of  the  many  partitions  which  effectually  divided 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  portion, 
that  is  to  say,  into  divisions  which  eventually  became  Germany 
and  France  respectively,  and  the  district  ruled  by  Theuderich 
was  almost  identical  with  that  which  afterwards  bore  the  name 
of  Austrasia.  In  531  Theuderich  killed  Hermannfried,  king  of 
the  Thuringians,  a  former  ally,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled, 
conquered  his  kingdom,  and  added  its  southern  portion  to  his 
own  possessions.    His  son  and  successor,  Theudebert  I.,  exercised 


a  certain  supremacy  over  the  Alamanni  and  the  Bavarians,  and 
even  claimed  authority  over  various  Saxon  tribes  between 
whom  and  the  Franks  there  had  been  some  fighting.  After  his 
death  in  548,  however,  the  Prankish  power  in  Gennany  sank  to 
very  minute  proportions,  a  result  doe  partly  to  the  apuit  of 
tribal  independence  whidi  lingered  among  the  German  races, 
but  prindpally  to  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  unceasing  rivalry 
between  Austnsia  and  Neustria.  From  548  the  Alamanni  were 
ruled  by  a  succession  of  dukes  who  soon  made  themselves  in- 
dependent; and  in  555  a  duke  of  the  Bavarians,  who  excrdsed 
his  authority  without  regard  for  the  Prankish  supremacy,  is 
first  mentioned.  In  Thuringia,  which  now  only  consisted  of  the 
central  part  of  the  former  kingdom.  King  Dagobcrt  I.  set  up  in 
634  a  duke  named  Radulf  who  soon  asserted  his  independence 
of  Dagobert  and  of  his  successor,  Sigebert  HI.  The  Saxons  for 
their  part  did  not  own  even  a  nominal  allegianoe  to  the  Prankish 
kings,  whose  authority  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  con- 
fined to  the  district  actually  occupied  by  men  of  their  own  name, 
which  at  a  later  date  became  the  duchy  of  Franconia.  During 
these  years  the  eastern  border  of  Germany  was  constantly 
ravaged  by  various  Slavonic  tribes.  King  Dagobert  sent  troops 
to  repel  these  marauders  from  time  to  time,  but  the  main  burden 
of  defence  fell  upon  the  Saxons,  Bavarians  and  Thuringians. 
The  virtual  independence  of  these  German  tribes  lasted  until 
the  union  of  Austrasia  and  Neustria  in  687,  an  achievement 
mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Pippin  of  Heristal,  who  soon  became 
the  actual,  though  not  the  nonUnal,  ruler  of  the  Fxankish  realm. 
Pippin  and  his  son  Charles  Martel,  who  was  mayor  of  the  palace 
from  7x7  to  74 X,  renewed  the  struggle  with  the  Germans  and 
were  soon  succe»f ul  in  re-establishing  the  central  power  which 
the  Merovingian  kings  had  allowed  to  slip  from  their  grasp. 
The  ducal  office  was  abolished  in  Thuringia,  a  series  of  wars 
reduced  the  Alamaxmi  to  strict  dependence,  and  both  countries 
were  governed  by  Prankish  officials.  Bavaria  was  brought 
into  subjection  about  the  same  time;  the  Bavarian  law,  com- 
mitted to  writing  between  739  and  748,  strongly  emphasizes  the 
supremacy  of  the  Prankish  king,  whose  authority  it  recognizes 
as  induding  the  right  to  appcnnt  and  even  to  depose  the  duke 
of  Bavaria.  The  Saxons,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeded  in  retain- 
ing their  independence  as  a  race,  although  their  country  was 
ravaged  in  various  campaigns  and  some  tribes  were  concipelled 
from  time  to  time  to  pay  (ribute.  The  rule  of  Pippin  the  Short, 
both  before  and  after  his  coronation  as  king,  was  troubled  by 
constant  risings  on  the  part  of  his  East  Prankish  or  German 
subjects,  but  aided  by  his  brother  Carloman,  who  for  a  time 
administered  this  ^rt  of  the  Prankish  kingdom,  Pippin  was 
generally  able  to  deal  with  the  rebels. 

After  all,  however,  even  these  powerful  Prankish  conquerois 
had  but  imperfect  success  in  Germany.  When  they  were  present 
with  thdr  formidable  armies,  they  could  command  -^ 
obedience;  when  engaged,  as  they  often  were,  in  smj 
distant  parts  of  the  vast  Prankish  territory,  Uiey 
could  not  trust  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  fair  promises  '"^ 
they  had  exacted.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  thdr  *"*' 
ill-success  was  the  continued  independence  of  the  Saxons.  Ever 
since  they  had  acquired  the  northern  half  of  Thuringia,  this  war- 
like race  had  been  extending  its  power.  They  were  still  heathens, 
cherishing  bitter  hatred  towards  the  Franks,  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  enemies  both  of  thdr  liberties  and  of  their  religion;  and 
their  hatred  found  expression,  not  only  in  expeditions  into 
Prankish  territory,  but  in  hdp  willingly  rendered  to  every  German 
confederation  which  wished  to  throw  off  the  Frankhh  yoke. 
Hardly  any  rebdiion  against  the  dukes  of  the  Franks,  or  against 
King  Pippin,  took  place  in  Germany  without  the  Saxons  coming 
forward  to  aid  the  rebels.  This  was  perfectly  understood  by 
the  Prankish  rulers,  who  tried  again  and  again  to  put  an  end  to 
the  evil  by  subduing  the  Saxons.  They  could  not,  however,  alt  ain 
thdr  object.  An  occasional  victory  was  gained,  and  some  border 
tribes  were  from  time  to  time  compelled  to  pay  tribute;  but  the 
mass  of  the  Saxons  remained  unconquered.  Thb  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Saxons  had  not,  like  the  other  German 
confederations,aduke  who,  whenbeaten,  could  be  hdd  responsible 
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for  tbe  engagements  forced  upon  him  as  the  representative  of 
his  subjects.  A  Saxon  chief  who  made  peace  with  tbe  Franks 
could  undertake  nothing  for  the  whole  people.  As  a  conquering 
race,  they  were  firmly  compact;  conquered,  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  victor  a  rope  of  sand. 

It  was  during  the  time  of  Pippin  of  Heristal  and  his  son  and 
grandson  that  the  conversion  of  the  Germans  to  Christianity 
was  mainlyeffected.  Some  traces  of  Roman  Christiam'ty 
stiU  lingered  in  the  Rhine  valley  and  in  southern 
Germany,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  heathen, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Frank  and  Irish  missionaries 
and  the  command  of  King  Dagobert  I.  that  all  his  subjects  should 
be  baptised.  Rupert,  bishop  of  Worms,  had  already  made  some 
progress  in  the  work  of  converting  the  Bavarians  and  Alamanni, 
as  had  Willibrord  among  the  Thuringians  when  St  Boniface 
appeared  in  Germany  in  717.  Appointed  bishop  of  the  Germans 
byPopeGregory  II.,  and  supported  byCharlcs  Martel,heprcached 
with  much  success  in  Bavaria  and  Thuringia,  notwithstanding 
some  hostility  from  the  clergy  who  disliked  the  influence  of 
Rome.  He  founded  or  restored  bishoprics  in  Bavaria,  Thuringia 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  74?  presided  over  the  first  German  council. 
When  hcwas  martyred  in  755  Christianity  was  professed  by  all 
the  German  races  except  the  Saxons,  and  the  church,  organized 
and  wealthy,  had  been  to  a  large  extent  brought  under  the  control 
of  the  papacy.  The  old  pagan  faith  was  not  yet  entirely  destroyed, 
and  traces  of  its  influence  may  still  be  detected  in  popular 
beliefs  and  customs.  But  still  Christianity  was  dominant,  and 
soon  became  an  important  factor  in  the  process  of  civiliza- 
tion, while  the  close  alliance  of  the  German  church  with  the 
papacy  was  followed  by  results  of  the  utmost  consequence  for 
Germany. 

The  reign  of  Charlemagne  is  a  period  of  great  importance 

in  the  history  of  Germany.    Under  his  rule  the  first  signs  of 

__^    national  unity  and  a  serious  advance  in  t  he  progress  of 

IfcZuU-   of^Icf  ^n<^  civilization  may  be  seen.  The  long  struggle, 

which  ended  in  804  with  the  submission  of  the  Saxons 


to  the  emperor,  together  with  the  extension  of  a  real 
Prankish  authority  over  the  Bavarians,  brought  the  German  races 
for  the  first  time  under  a  single  ruler;  while  war  and  government, 
law  and  religion,  alike  tended  to  weld  them  into  one  people. 
The  armies  of  Charlemagne  contained  warriors  from  all  parts  of 
Germany;  and  although  tribal  law  was  respected  and  codified, 
legislation  common  to  the  whole  empire  was  also  introduced. 
The  general  establishment  of  the  Prankish  system  of  government 
and  the  presence  of  Prankish  officials  helped  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  race,  and  the  influence  of  Christianity  was  in  the  same 
direction.  With  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  the  whole  German 
race  became  nominally  Christian;  and  their  ruler  was  lavish  in 
granting  lands  and  privileges  to  prelates,  and  untiring  in  founding 
bishoprics,  monasteries  and  schools.  Measures  were  also  taken 
for  the  security  and  good  government  of  the  country.  Campaigns 
against  the  Slavonic  tribes.if  sometimes  failing  in  their  immediate 
object,  taught  those  peoples  to  respect  the  power  of  the  Prankish 
monarch;  and  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  marches  along 
the  eastern  frontier  gave  a  sense  of  safety  to  the  neighbouring 
districts.  The  tribal  dukes  had  all  disappeared,  and  their  duchies 
were  split  up  into  districts  ruled  by  counts  (9.9.)>>"'hose  tendencies 
to  independence  the  emperor  tried  to  check  by  the  visits  of  the 
missi  dominici  (9.V.).  Some' of  the  results  of  the  government 
of  Charlemagne  were,  however,  less  beneficial.  His  coronation 
as  Roman  emperor  in  800,  although  it  did  not  produce  at  the 
lime  so  powerful  an  impression  in  Germany  as  in  Prance,  was 
fraught  with  consequences  not  always  favourable  for  the  former 
country.  The  tendencies  of  the  tribe  to  independence  were 
crushed  as  their  ancient  popular  assemblies  were  discouraged; 
and  the  liberty  of  the  freemen  was  curtailed  owing  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  military  service,  while  the  power  of  the  church  was 
rarely  directed  to  the  highest  ends. 

The  reign  of  the  emperor  Louis  I.  was  marked  by  a  number 
of  abortive  schemes  for  the  partition  of  his  dominions  among  his 
sons,  which  provoked  a  state  of  strife  that  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  increasing  weakness  of  the  Empire.    Tbe  mild  nature  of 


his  rule,  however,  made  Louis  popular  with  his  German  subjects, 
to  whose  support  mainly  he  owed  his  restoration  to  power  on 
two  occasions.  When  in  825  his  son  Louis,  after- 
wards called  "  the  German,"  was  entrusted  with  the  ^JJ^i 
government  of  Bavaria  and  from  this  centre  gradually  mm. 
extended  his  authority  over  the  Carolingian  dominions 
east  of  the  Rhine,  a  step  was  taken  in  the  process  by  which 
East  Francia,  or  Germany,  was  becoming  a  unit  distinguish- 
able from  other  portions  of  the  Empire;  a  process  which  was 
carried  further  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  August  843,  when, 
after  a  struggle  between  Louis  the  German  and  his  brothers  for 
their  father's  inheritance,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which 
Louis  obtained  the  bulk'of  the  lands  east  of  the  Rhine  together 
with  the  districts  around  Mainz,  Worms  and  Spires  on  the  left 
bank.  Although  not  yet  a  single  people,  the  German  tribes  had 
now  for  the  first  time  a  ruler  whose  authority  was  confined  to 
their  own  lands,  and  from  this  time  the  beginnings  of  national 
life  may  be  traced.  For  fifty  years  the  main  efforts  of  Louis 
were  directed  to  defending  his  kingdom  from  tbe  inroads  of  his 
Slavonic  neighbours,  and  his  detachment  from  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  necessitated  by  these  constant  engagements  towards  the 
east,  gradually  gave  both  him  and  his  subjects  a  distinctive 
character,  which  was  dbplayed  and  emphasized  when,  in 
ratifying  an  alliance  with  his  half-brother,  the.  West-Prankish 
king,  Charles  the  Bald,  the  oath  was  sworn  in  different  tongues. 
The  East  and  West  Franks  were  imable  to  understand  each 
other's  speech,  so  Charles  took  the  oath  in  a  Romance,  and 
Louis  in  a  German  dialect. 

Important  as  is  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  German  history,  that 
of  Mersen,  by  which  Louis  and  Charles  the  Bald  settled  in  870 
their  dispute  over  the  kingdom  of  Lothair,  second  son  £t»hf>t 
of  the  emperor  Lothair  I.,  is  still  more  important.  Otnmma 
The  additional  territory  which  Louis  then  obtained  'f^*/* 
gave  to  his  dominions  almost  the  proportions  which 
Germany  maintained  throughout  the  middle  ages.  They  were 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Bohemian  mountains, 
and  on  the  west  beyond  the  Rhine  they  included  the  districts 
known  afterwards  as  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  His  jurisdiction 
embraced  the  territories  occupied  by  the  five  ancient  German 
tribes,  and  included  the  five  archbishoprics  of  Mainz,  Treves 
(Trier),  Cologne,  Salzburg  and  Bremen.  When  Louis  died  in 
876  his  kingdom  was  divided  among  his  three  sons,  but  as  the 
two  elder  of  these  soon  died  without  heirs,  Germany  was  again 
united  in  882  under  his  remaining  son  Charles,  called  "  the  Pat,*' 
who  soon  became  ruler  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
domains  of  Charlemagne.  There  was,  however,  no  cohesion  in 
the  restored  empire,  the  dbintegration  of  which,  moreover,  was 
hastened  by  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  who  plundered  the 
cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Charles  attempted  to  buy  off 
these  redoubtable  invaders,  a  policy  which  aroused  the  anger  of 
his  German  subjects,  whose  resentment  was  accentuated  by  the 
king's  indifference  to  their  condition,  and  found  expression  in 
887  when  Amulf,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Carloman,  the  eldest 
son  of  Louis  the  German,  led  an  army  of  Bavarians  against  him. 
Arnulf  himself  was  recognized  as  German  or  East-Frankish 
king,  although  his  actual  authority  was  confined  to  Bavaria  and 
its  neighbourhood.  He  was  successful  in  freeing  his  kingdom 
for  a  time  from  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  but  was  not  equally 
fortunate  in  his  contests  with  the  Moravians.  After  his  death  in 
899  his  kingdom  came  under  the  nominal  rule  of  bis  young  son 
Louis  "  the  Child,"  and  in  the  absence  of  firm  rule  and  a  central 
authority  became  tbe  prey  of  the  Magyars  and  other  hordes  of 
invaders. 

During  these  wars  feudalism  made  rapid  advance  in  Germany. 
The  different  peoples  compelled  to  attend  to  their  own  defence 
appointed  dukes  for  special  military  services  (see 
Duke);  and  these  dukes,  chosen  often  from  members  JJ 
of  the  old  ducal  families,  succeeded  without  much 
diflficulty  in  securing  a  more  permanent  position  for 
themselves  and  their  descendants.  In  Saxony,  for  example, 
we  hear  of  Duke  Otto  the  Illustrious,  who  also  ruled  over 
Thuringia;  and  during  the  early  years  of  the  loth  century  dukes 
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appear  in  Franconta,  Bavaria,  Swabia  and  Lorraine.  These 
dukes  acquired  large  tracts  of  land  o(  which  they  gave  grants 
on  conditions  oi  military  service  to  persons  on  whom  they  could 
rely;  while  many  independent  landowners  sought  their  protection 
on  terms  of  vassalage.  The  same  process  took  place  in  the  case 
of  great  numbers  of  freemen  of  a  lower  class,  who  put  themselves 
at  the  service  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours  in  return  for 
protection.  In  this  manner  the  feudal  tenure  of  land  began  to 
prevail  in  almost  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  elaborate  social 
sjrslem  which  became  known  as  feudalism  was  gradually  built 
up.  The  dukes  became  virtually  independent,  and  when  Louis 
the  Child  died  in  911,  the  royal  authority  existed  in  name 
only. 

While  Louis  the  Child  lived  the  German  dukes  were  virtually 
kings  in  their  duchies,  and  their  natural  tendency  was  to  make 
themselves  absolute  rulers.  But,  threatened  as  they 
were  by  the  Magyars,  with  the  Slavs  and  Northmen 
always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  weakness,  they  could 
not  afford  to  do  without  a  central  government.  Accordingly 
the  nobles  assembled  at  Forchheim,  and  by  the  advice  of  Otto 
the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Saxony,  Conrad  of  Franconia  was  chosen 
German  king.  The  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Swabia  and  Lorraine  were 
displeased  at  this  election,  probably  because  Conrad  was  likely 
to  prove  considerably  more  powerful  than  they  wished.  Rather 
than  acknowledge  him,  the  duke  of  Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine, 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  Charles  the  Simple  of  France;  and 
it  was  in  vain  that  Conrad  protested  and  despatched  armies  into 
Lorraine.  With  the  help  of  the  French  king  the  duke  maintained 
his  ground,  and  for  the  time  his  country  was  lost  to  Germany. 
Bavaria  and  Swabia  yielded,  but,  mainly  through  the  fault  of 
the  king  himself,  their  submission  was  of  brief  duration.  The 
rise  of  the  dukes  had  been  watched  with  extreme  jealousy  by 
the  leading  prelates.  They  saw  that  the  independence  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  would  be  much  more  imperilled  by  powerful 
local  governors  than  by  a  sovereign  who  necessarily  regarded  it 
as  part  of  his  duly  to  protect  the  church.  Hence  they  had  done 
everything  I  hey  could  to  prevent  the  dukes  from  extending  their 
authority,  and  as  the  government  was  carried  on  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Child  mainly  by  Hatto  L,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  they 
had  been  able  to  throw  considerable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
rivals.  They  had  now  induced  Conrad  to  quarrel  with  both 
Swabia  and  Bavaria,  and  also  with  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  son 
of  the  duke  to  whom  he  chiefly  owed  his  crown.  In  these  contests 
the  German  king  met  with  indifferent  success,  but  the  struggle 
with  Saxony  was  not  very  serious,  and  when  dying  in  December 
919  Conrad  recommended  the  Franconian  nobles  to  offer  the 
crown  to  Henry,  the  only  man  who  could  cope  with  the  anarchy 
by  which  he  had  himself  been  baffled. 

The  nobles  of  Franconia  acted  upon  the  advice  of  their  king, 
and  the  Saxons  were  very  willing  that  their  duke  should  rise 
to  still  higher  honours.  Henry  I.,  called  "the  Fowler," 
rJmkr.  ^^^  ^^^  chosen  German  king  in  May  919,  was  one  of 
the  best  of  German  kings,  and  was  a  born  statesman 
and  warrior.  His  ambition  was  of  the  noblest  order,  for  he  sank 
his  personal  interests  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  he  knew 
exactly  when  to  attain  his  objects  by  force,  and  when  by  con- 
cession and  moderation.  Almost  immediately  he  overcame 
the  opposition  of  the  dukes  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria;  some  time 
later,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubled  state  of  France,  he 
accepted  the  homage  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  which  for  many 
centuries  afterwards  remained  a  part  of  the  German  kingdom. 

Having  established  internal  order,  Henry  was  able  to  turn 
to  matters  of  more  pressing  moment.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  the  Magyars,  who  had  continued  to  scourge 
"'•''J,  Germany  during  the  reign  of  Conrad,  broke  into 
Mmgyan,  Saxony  and  plundered  the  land  almost  without  hind- 
rance. In  924  they  returned,  and  this  time  by  good 
fortune  one  of  their  greatest  princes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans.  Henry  restored  him  to  his  countrymen  on  condition 
that  they  made  a  truce  for  nine  years;  and  he  promised  to  pay 
yearly  tribute  during  this  period.  The  barbarians  accepted  his 
terms,  and  faithfully  kept  their  word  in  regard  to  Henry's  own 


lands,  although  Bavaria,  Swabia  and  Franconia  they  occastonaDy 
invaded  as  before.  The  king  made  admirable  use  of  the  of>por- 
tunity  he  had  secured,  confining  his  efforts,  however,  to  Saizony 
and  Thuringia,  the  only  parts  of  Germany  over  whifdi  he  had 
any  control. 

In  the  southern  and  western  German  lands  towns  and  fortified 
places  had  long  existed;  but  in  the  north,  where  Roman  infioeBce 
had  only  been  feeble,  and  where  even  the  Franks 
had  not  exercised  much  authority  until  the  time  of  ''^ 
Charlemagne,  the  people  still  lived  as  in  ancient  times,  ^* 
either  on  solitary  farms  or  in  exposed  villages.  Henry 
saw  that,  while  this  state  of  thinip  lasted,  the  popolatkMi  could 
never  be  safe,  and  began  the  construction  of  fortresses  and  walled 
towns.  Of  every  group  of  nine  men  one  was  compelled  to  devot  e 
himself  to  this  work,  while  the  remaining  eight  cultivated  ht5 
fields  and  allowed  a  third  of  their  produce  to  be  stored  acasnst 
times  of  trouble.  The  necessities  of  military  discipline  were 
also  a  subject  of  attention.  Hitherto  the  Germans  had  fought 
mainly  on  foot,  and,  as  the  Magyars  came  on  honebadk,  the 
nation  was  placed  at  an  immense  disadvantage.  A  powerful 
force  of  cavalry  was  now  raised,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
infantry  were  drilled  in  new  and  more  effective  modes  of  fiighting. 
Although  these  preparations  were  carried  on  directly  aoder 
Henry's  supervision,  only  in  Saxony  and  Tliuringia  the  neigh- 
bouring dukes  were  stimulated  to  follow  his  exam^.  When  he 
was  ready  be  used  hb  new  troops,  before  turning  them  against 
their  chief  enemy,  the  Magyars,  to  punish  refractory  Slavonic 
tribes;  and  he  brought  under  temporary  subjection  neariy 
all  the  Slavs  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  He  proceeded 
also  against  the  Bohemians,  whose  duke  was  compelled  to  da 
homage. 

The  truce  with  the  Magyars  was  not  renewed,  whereup<»i  in 
933  a  body  of  invaders  crossed,  as  in  former  years,  the  frontier 
of  Thuringia.  Henry  prudently  waited  until  dearth 
of  provisions  forced  the  enemy  to  divide  into  two 
bands.  He  then  swept  down  upon  the  weaker  force, 
annihilated  it,  and  rapidly  advanced  against  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  army.  The  second  battle  was  more 
severe  than  the  first,  but  not  less  decisive.  The  Magyars,  unabk 
to  cope  with  a  disciplined  army,  were  cut  down  in  great  numbers, 
and  those  who  survived  rode  in  terror  from  the  field.  The  exact 
scenes  of  these  conflicts  are  not  known,  although  the  date  of  tla 
second  encounter  was  the  15th  of  March  933;  but  few  more 
important  battles  have  ever  been  fought.  Ilie  power  of  the 
Magyars  was  not  indeed  destroyed,  but  it  was  crippled,  and  the 
way  was  prepared  for  the  effective  liberation  of  Germany  from 
an  intolerable  plague.  While  the  Magyars  had  been  troubling 
Germany  on  the  east  and  south,  the  Danes  had  been  irritating 
her  on  the  north.  Charlemagne  had  established  a  march  between 
the  Eider  and  the  Schlei;  but  in  course  of  time  the  Danes  had 
not  only  seized  this  territory,  but  had  driven  the  German  popula- 
tion beyond  t  he  Elbe.  The  Saxons  had  been  slowly  reconquering 
the  lost  ground,  and  now  Henry,  advancing  with  hb  victorious 
army  into  Jutland,  forced  Gorm,.  the  Danish  king,  to  become 
his  vassal  and  regained  the  land  between  the  Eider  and  the 
Schlei.  But  Henry's  work  concerned  the  duchy  of  Saxony 
rather  than  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  He  concentrated  all  hb 
energies  on  the  government  and  defence  of  northern  and  eastern 
Germany,  leaving  the  southern  and  western  dbtricts  to  profit 
by  hb  example,  while  his  policy  of  refraining  from  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  the  other  duchies  tended  to  diminbh  the  ill-feeling 
which  existed  between  the  various  German  tribes  and  to  bring 
peace  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  b  in  these  directions  that 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fowler  marks  a  stage  in  the  hbtory  of 
Germany. 

When  this  great  king  died  in  July  936  every  land  inhabited 
by  a  German  population  formed  part  of  the  German  kingdom, 
and  none  of  the  duchies  were  at  war  cither  with  him  or  among 
themselves.  Along  the  northern  and  casern  frontier  were  tribu- 
tary races,  and  the  country  was  for  the  lime  rid  of  an- enemy 
which ,  for  nearly  a  general  ion ,  had  kept  it  in  perpetual  fear.  Great 
as  were  these  results,  perhaps  Henry  did  even  greater  service 
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in  beginning  the  growth  of  towns  throughout  north  Germany. 
Not  content  with  merely  making  them  places  of  defence,  be 
decreed  that  they  should  be  centres  for  the  administra- 
^^'^^  ^  tion  of  justice,  and  that  in  them  should  be  held  all  public 
^ag,  festivities  and  ceremonies;  he  also  instituted  markets, 
and  encouraged  traders  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities provided  for  them.  A  strong  check  was  thus  imposed 
upon  the  tendency  of  freemen  to  becomethc  vassals  of  great  lords. 
This  movement  had  become  so  powerful  by  the  troubles  of  the 
epoch  that,  had  no  other  current  of  influence  set  in,  the  entire  class 
of  freemen  must  soon  have  disappeared.  As  they  now  knew  that 
I  hey  could  find  protection  without  looking  to  a  superior,  they 
had  less  temptation  to  give  up  their  independence,  and  many 
of  them  settled  in  the  towns  where  they  could  be  safe  and  free. 
Besides  maintaining  a  manly  spirit  in  the  population,  the  towns 
rapidly  added  to  their  importance  by  the  stimulus  they  gave 
to  all  kinds  of  industry  and  trade. 

Before  his  death  Henry  obtained  the  promise  of  the  nobles 
at  a  national  assembly,  or  diet,  at  Erfurt  to  recognize  his  son 
Otto  as  his  successor,  and  the  promise  was  kept,  Otto 
being  chosen  German  king  in  July  936.  Otto  I.  the 
Great  began  his  reign  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  He  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  at  the 
coronation  festival,  which  was  held  at  Aix-la-Chapellc,  the  dukes 
performed  for  the  first  time  the  nominally  menial  offices  known 
as'  the  arch-oflices  of  the  German  kingdom.  But  these  peaceful 
relations  soon  came  to  an  end.  Reversing  his  father's  policy. 
Olio  resolved  that  the  dukes  should  act  in  the  strictest  sense 
as  his  vassals,  or  lose  their  dignities.  At  the  time  of  his  coronation 
Germany  was  virtually  a  federal  state;  he  wished  to  transform 
it  into  a  firm  and  compact  monarchy.  This  policy  speedily  led  to 
a  formidable  rebellion,  headed  by  Thankmar,  the  king's  half- 
brother,  a  fierce  warrior,  who  fancied  that  he  had  a  prior  claim 
to  the  crown,  and  who  secured  a  number  of  followers  in  Saxony. 
He  ^as  joined  by  Eberhard,  duke  of  Franconia,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Swabia,  whom  the  duke  of  Franconia 
bad  oflfcnded,  that  the  rising  was  put  down.  This  happened  in 
938,  and  in  939  a  second  rebellion,  led  by  Otto's  brother  Henry, 
was  supported  by  the  duke  of  Franconia  and  by  Giselbert,  duke 
of  Lorraine.  Otto  again  triumphed,  and  derived  immense  ad- 
vantages from  his  success.  The  duchy  of  Franconia  he  kept 
in  his  own  hands,  and  in  944  he  granted  Lorraine  to  Conrad 
the  Red,  an  energetic  and  honourable  count,  whom  he  still 
further  attached  to  himself  by  giving  him  his  daughter  for  his 
wife.  Bavaria,  on  the  death  of  its  duke  in  947,  was  placed  under 
his  brother  Henry,  who,  having  been  pardoned,  bad  become 
a  loyal  subject.  The  duchy  of  Swabia  was  also  brought  into 
Otto's  family  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ludolf  with  Duke 
Hermann's  daughter,  and  by  these  means  Otto  made  himself 
master  of  the  kingdom.  For  the  time,  feudalism  in  truth  meant 
that  lands  and  offices'were  held  on  condition  of  service;  the  king 
was  the  genuine  ruleit*  not  only  of  freemen,  but  of  the  highest 
vassals  in  the  nation. 

In  the  midst  of  these  internal  troubles  Otto  was  attacked 
by  the  French  king,  Louis  IV.,  who  sought  to  regain  Lorraine. 
However,  the  German  king  was  soon  able  to  turn  his 
wMk  arms  against  his  new  enemy;  he  marched  into  France 
Ftwam       and  made  peace  with  Louis  in  942.  Otto's  subsequent 

dbiSllvM.  *"***^cn^'<>"*  *"  l***  aflTairs  of  France  were  mainly 
directed  towards  making  peace  between  Louis  and  his 
powerful  and  rebellious  vassal,  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of  the 
Franks,  both  of  whom  were  married  to  sisters  of  the  German 
king.  Much  more  important  than  Otto's  doings  in  France  were 
his  wars  with  his  northern  and  eastern  neighbours.  The  duke  of 
Bohemia,  after  a  long  struggle,  was  brought  to  submission  in 
950.  Among  the  Slavs  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  the  king 
was  represented  by  Margrave  Gero,  a  warrior  well  fitted  for  the 
rough  work  he  had  to  do,  loyal  to  his  sovereign,  but  capable 
of  any  treachery  towards  his  enemies,  who  conquered  much  of 
the  country  north  of  Bohemia  between  the  Oder  and  the  upper 
and  middle  Elbe.  Margrave  Billung,  who  looked  after  the 
Abotrites  on  the  lower  Elbe,  was  less  fortunate,  mainly  because 
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of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danes,  who,  after  the  death  of  King 
Henry,  often  attacked  the  hated  Germans,  but  some  progress 
was  made  in  bringing  this  district  under  German  influence. 
Otto,  having  profound  faith  in  the  power  of  the  church  to 
reconcile  conquered  peoples  to  his  rule,  provided  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Danes  the  bishoprics  of  Schleswig,  Ripen  and  Aarhus; 
arid  among  those  which  he  established  for  the  Slavs  were  the 
important  bishoprics  of  Brandenburg  and  Havclberg.  In  his 
later  years  be  set  up  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  which 
took  in  the  sees  of  Meissen,  Zeitz  and  Mcrseburg. 

Having  secured  peace  in  Germany  and  begun  the  real  conquest 
of  the  border  races,  Otto  was  by  far  the  greatest  sovereign 
in  Europe;  and,  had  he  refused  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  within  which  he  had  hitherto  acted,  it  is  probable  ^HJt.'' 
that  he  would  have  established  a  united  monarchy. 
But  a  decision  to  which  he  soon  came  deprived  posterity  of  the 
results  which  might  have  sprung  from  the  policy  of  his  eariicr 
years.  About  951  Adelaide,  widow  of  Lothair,  son  of  Hugh, 
king  of  Italy,  having  refused  to  marry  the  son  of  Bcrengar, 
margrave  of  Ivrea,  was  cast  into  prison  and  cruelly  treated.  She 
appealed  to  Otto;  other  reasons  called  him  In  the  same  direction, 
and  in  951  he  crossed  the  Alps  and  descended  into  Lombardy. 
He  displaced  Berengar,  and  was  so  fascinated  by  Queen  Adelaide 
that  within  a  few  weeks  he  was  married  to  her  at  Pavia.  But 
Otto's  son,  Ludolf,  who  had  received  a  promise  of  the  German 
crown,  saw  his  rights  threatened  by  this  marriage.  He  went 
to  an  old  enemy  of  his  father,  Frederick,  archbishop  of  Mainz, 
and  the  two  plotted  together  against  the  king,  who,  hearing  of 
their  proceedings,  returned  to  Germany  in  953,  leaving  Duke 
Conrad  of  Lorraine  as  his  representative  in  Italy.  Otto,  who 
did  not  suspect  bow  deep  were  the  designs  of  the  conspirators, 
paid  a  visit  to  Mainz,  where  he  was  seized  and  was  com- 
pelled to  take  certain  sdemn  pledges  which,  after  his  escape,  be 
repudiated. 

War  brok^  out  in  953,  and  the  struggle  was  the  most  serious 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  In  Lorraine,  of  which  duchy 
Otto  made  his  brother  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
administrator,  his  cause  was  triumphant;  but  every-  ^^' 
where  else  dark  clouds  gathered  over  his  head.  Conrad 
the  Red  hurried  from  Italy  and  joined  the  rebels;  in  Swabia, 
in  Bavaria,  in  Franconia  and  even  in  Saxony,  the  native  land 
of  the  king,  many  sided  with  them.  It  Is  extremely  remarkable 
that  this  movement  acquired  so  quickly  such  force  and  volume. 
The  explanation,  according  to  some  historians,  is  that  the 
people  looked  forward  with  alarm  to  the  union  of  Germany  with 
Italy.  There  wero  still  traditions  of  the  hardships  inflicted  upon 
the  common  folk  by  the  expeditions  of  Charlemagne,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  they  anticipated  similar  evils  in  the  event  of  his 
empire  being  restored.  Whether  or  not  this  be  the  true  explana- 
tion, the  power  of  Otto  was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  At  last 
he  was  saved  by  the  presence  of  an  immense  external  peril.  The 
Magyars  were  as  usual  stimulated  to  action  by  the  disunion  of 
their  enemies;  and  Conrad  and  Ludolf  made  the  blunder  of 
inviting  their  help,  a  proceeding  which  disgusted  the  Germans, 
many  of  whom  fell  away  from  their  side  and  rallied  to  the 
head  and  protector  of  the  nation.  In  a  very  short  time  Conrad 
and  the  archbishop  of  Mainx  submitted,  and  although  Ludolf 
held  out  a  little  longer  be  soon  asked  for  pardon.  Lorraine 
was  given  to  Bruno;  but  Conrad,  its  former  duke,  although 
thus  punished,  was  not  disgraced,  for  Otto  needed  his  services 
in  the  war  with  the  Magyars.  The  great  battle  against 
these  foes  was  fought  on  the  toth  of  August  955  m^JL 
on  the  Lechfeld  near  Augsburg.  After  a  fierce  and 
obstinate  fight,  in  which  Conrad  and  many  other  nobles  fell, 
the  Germans  were  victorious;  the  Magyars  were  even  more 
thoroughly  scourged  than  in  the  battles  in  which  Otto's  father 
had  given  them  their  first  real  check.  The  deliverance  of  Ger- 
many was  complete,  and  from  this  time,  notwithstanding 
certain  wild  raids  towards  the  east,  the  Magyars  began  to  settle 
in  the  land  they  still  occupy,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
conditions  of  civilized  life. 

Entreated  by  Pope  John  XII.,  who  needed  a  hdpcr  against 
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Berengar,  Otto  went  a  second  time  to  Italy,  in  961;  and  on 

this  occasion  he  received  from  the  pope  at  Rome  the  imperial 

crown.    In  966  he  was  again  in  Italy,  where  he  re- 

^^  mained  six  years,  exercising  to  the  full  his  imperial 

rights  in  regard  to  the  papacy,  but  occupied  mainly 

in  an  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  the  southern, 

as  well  as  of  the  northern  half  of  the  peninsula. 

By  far  the  most  important  act  of  Otto's  eventful  life  was 
his  assumption  of  the  Lombard  and  the  imperial  crowns.  His 
^  ^  successors  steadily  followed  his  example,  and  the 
loaoi  '  sovereign  crowned  at  Aix-la*ChapelIe  claimed  as  his 
a»nmmmy  right  coronation  by  the  pope  in  Rome.  Thus  grew 
?*****  up  (he  Holy  Roman  Empire,  that  strange  stale  which, 
^^  directly  descending  through  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 

from  the  empire  of  the  Caesars,  contained  so  many  elements 
foreign  to  ancient  life.  We  are  here  concerned  with  it  only  as 
it  affected  Germany.  Germany  itself  never  until  our  own  day 
became  an  empire.  It  is  true  that  at  last  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  was  in  reality  confined  to  Germany;  but  in  theory  it 
was  something  quite  different.  Like  France,  Germany  was  a 
kingdom,  but  it  differed  from  France  in  this,  that  its  king  was 
also  king  in  Italy  and  Roman  emperor.  As  the  latter  title  made 
him  nominally  the  secular  lord  of  the  world,  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  excite  the  pride  of  his  German  subjects;  and 
doubtless,  after  a  time,  they  did  learn  to  think  highly  of  them- 
selves as  the  imperial  race.  But  the  evidence  ten(h  to  show 
that  at  first  at  least  they  had  no  wish  for  this  honour,  and  would 
have  preferred  their  ruler  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  own 
people. 

There  are  signs  that  during  Otto's  reign  they  began  to  have 
a  distinct  consciousness  of  national  life,  their  use  of  the  word 
"  deutsch  "  to  indicate  the  whole  people  being  one  of  these 
symptoms.  Their  common  sufferings,  struggles  and  triumphs, 
however,  account  far  more  readily  for  this  feeling  than  the 
supposition  that  they  were  elated  by  their  king  undertaking 
obligations  which  took  him  for  years  together  away  from  his 
native  land.  So  solemn  were  the  associations  of  the  imperial 
title  that,  after  acquiring  it.  Otto  probably  looked  for  more 
intimate  obedience  from  his  subjects.  They  were  willing  enough 
to  admit  the  abstract  claims  of  the  Empire;  but  in  the  world  of 
feudalism  there  was  a  multitude  of  established  customs  and 
rights  which  rudely  conflicted  with  these  claims,  and  in  action, 
remote  and  abstract  considerations  gave  way  before  concrete 
and  present  realities.  Instead  of  strengthening  the  allegiance 
of  the  Germans  towards  their  sovereign,  the  imperial  title  was 
the  means  of  steadily  undermining  it.  To  the  connexion  of  their 
kingdom  with  the  Empire  they  owe  the  fact  that  for  centuries 
they  were  the  most  divided  of  European  nations,  and  that  they 
have  only  recently  begun  to  create  a  genuinely  united  state. 
France  was  made  up  of  a  number  of  loosely  connected  lands, 
each  with  its  own  lord,  when  Germany,  under  Otto,  was  to  a 
large  extent  moved  by  a  single  will,  well  organized  and  strong. 
But  the  attention  of  the  French  kings  was  concentrated  on  their 
im.'nediate  interests,  and  in  course  of  time  they  brought  their 
unruly  vassals  to  order.  The  German  kings,  as  emperors,  had 
duties  which  often  took  them  away  for  longperiodsf  rom  Germany. 
This  alone  would  have  shaken  their  authority,  for,  during  their 
absence,  the  great  vassals  seized  rights  which  were  afterwards 
difficult  to  recover.  But  the  emperors  were  not  merely  absent, 
they  had  to  engage  in  struggles  in  which  they  exhausted  the 
energies  necessary  to  enforce  obedience  at  home;  and,  in  order 
to  obtain  help,  they  were  sometimes  glad  to  concede  advantages 
to  which,  under  other  conditions,  they  would  have  tenaciously 
clung.  Moreover,  the  greatest  of  all  their  struggles  was  with 
the  papacy;  so  that  a  power  outside  their  kingdom,  but  exercis- 
ing immense  influence  within  it,  was  in  the  end  always  prepared 
to  weaken  them  by  exciting  dissehsion  among  their  people. 
Thus  the  imperial  crown  was  the  most  fatal  gift  that  could  have 
been  offered  to  the  German  kings;  apparently  giving  them 
all  things,  it  deprived  them  of  nearly  everything.  And  in  doing 
this  it  inflicted  on  many  generations  incalculable  and  needless 
suffering. 


By  the  policy  of  his  later  years  Otto  did  much  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  process  of  disintegration  which  he  rendered 
inevitable  by  restoring  the  Empire.  With  the  kingdom 
divided  into  five  great  duchies,  the  sovereign  could  ^^^^ 
alwayshave  maintained  at  least  somuch  unity  asHenry  ^,^, 
the  Fowler  secured;  and,  as  the  experience  of  Otto 
himself  showed,  there  woidd  have  been  chances  of  much  greater 
centralization.  Yet  he  threw  away  this  advantage.  Lorraine 
was  divided  into  t  wo  d  uchies.  Upper  Lorraine  and  Lower  Lorraine. 
In  each  duchy  of  the  kingdom  he  appointed  a  count  palatine, 
whose  duty  was  to  maintain  the  royal  rights;  and  after  Margrave 
Gero  died  in  965  his  territory  was  divided  into  three  marches, 
and  placed  under  margraves,  each  with  the  same  powers  as  Gero. 
Otto  gave  up  the  practice  of  retaining  the  duchies  cither  in  his 
own  hands  or  in  those  of  relatives.  Even  Saxony,  his  native 
duchy  and  the  chief  source  of  his  strength,  was  given  to  Margrave 
Billung,  whose  family  kept  it  for  many  years.  To  combat  the 
power  of  the  princes.  Otto,  especially  after  he  became  emperor 
and  looked  upon  himself  as  the  protector  of  the  church,  immensely 
increased  the  importance  of  the  prelates.  They  received  great 
gifts  of  land,  were  endowed  with  jurisdiction  in  criminal  as  well 
as  civil  cases,  and  obtained  several  other  valuable  sovereign 
rights.  The  emperor's  idea  was  that,  as>  church  lands  and 
offices  could  not  be  hereditary,  their  holders  would  necessarily 
favour  the  crown.  But  he  forgot  that  the  church  bad  a  head 
outside  Germany,  and  that  the  passion  for  the  rights  of  an  order 
may  be  not  less  intense  than  that  for  the  rights  of  a  family. 
While  the  Empire  was  at  peace  with  (he  popes  the  prelates  did 
strongly  uphold  it,  and  their  influence  was  unquestionably, 
on  the  whole,  higher  than  that  of  rude  secular  nobles.  But 
with  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  in  conflict,  they  could  not  but 
abide,  as  a  rule,  by  the  authority  which  had  the  most  sacred 
claims  to  their  loyalty.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  curiously 
happened  that  the  sovereign  who  did  more  than  almost  any  other 
to  raise  the  royal  power,  was  also  the  sovereign  who,  more  than 
any  other,  wrought  its  decay. 

Otto  II.  had  been  crowned  German  king  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  emperor  at  Rome  during  his  father's  lifetime.  Becoming 
sole  ruler  in  May  973,  his  troubles  began  in  Lorraine,  on^n 
but  were  more  serious  in  Bavaria,  which  was  now  a 
very  important  duchy.  Its  duke,  Henry,  the  brother  of  Otto  I., 
had  died  in  955  and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  young  son,  Henry, 
whose  turbulent  career  subsequently  induced  the  Bavarian 
historian  Aventinus  to  describe  him  as  rixoiui^  or  the  Quarrel- 
some. In  973  Burchard  II.,  duke  of  Swabia,  died,  and  the  new 
emperor  refused  to  give  this  duchy  to  Henry,  further  irritating 
this  duke  by  bestowing  it  u|x>n  his  enemy,  Otto,  a  grandson 
of  the  emperor  Otto  I.  Having  collected  allies  Henry  rebelled, 
and  in  976  the  emperor  himself  marched  against  him  and  drove 
him  into  Bohemia.  Bavaria  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to 
Olto  of  Swabia,  but  it  was  deprived  of  some  of  its  importance. 
The  southern  part,  Carinthia,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  march 
district,  was  separated  from  it  and  made  into  a  duchy,  and  the 
church  in  Bavaria  was  made  dependent  upon  the  king  and  not 
upon  the  duke.  Having  arrived  at  this  settlement  Otto  marched 
against  the  Bohemians,  but  while  he  was  away  from  Germany 
war  was  begun  against  him  by  Henry,  the  new  duke  of  Carinthia, 
who,  forgetting  the  benefits  he  had  just  received,  rose  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  his  friend,  the  deposed  duke  Henry  of  Bavaria. 
The  emperor  made  peace  with  the  Bohemians  and  quickly  put 
down  the  rising.  Henry  of  Bavaria  was  handed  over  to  the 
keeping  of  the  bishop  of  Utrecht  and  Carinthia  received  another 
duke. 

In  his  anxiety  to  obtain  possession  of  southern  Italy,  Otto  I. 
had  secured  as  a  wife  for  his  son  and  successor  Thcophano, 
daughter  of  the  East  Roman  emperor,  Romanus 
II.,  the  ruler  of  much  of  southern  Italy.  Otto  II., 
having  all  his  father's  ambition  with  much  of  his 
strength  and  haughtiness,  longed  to  get  away  from  Germany 
and  to  claim  these  remoter  districts.  But  he  was  detained  for 
some  time  owing  to  the  sudden  invasion  of  Lower  Lorraine  by 
Lothair,  king  of  France,  in  978.    So  stealthily  did  the  invado* 
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advance  that  the  emperor  had  only  just  time  to  escape  from 
Aiz-la-Ghapelle  before  the  town  was  seixed  and  plundered. 
As  quickly  as  possible  Otto  phiced  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  great  army  and  marched  to  P&riS|  but  he  was  compelled 
to  retreat  without  taking  the  dty,  and  in  980  peace  was 
made. 

At  last,  after  an  expedition  against  the  Poles,  Otto  was  able 
to  fulfil  the  wish  of  his  heart;  he  went  to  Italy  in  980  and  never 
^^  returned  to  Germany.    His  claims  to  southern  Italy 

^S.  were  vehemently  opposed,  and  in  July  982  he  suffered 

a  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  East  Roman 
emperor's  subjects  and  their  Saracen  allies.  The  news  of  this 
crushing  blow  cast  a  gloom  over  Germany,  which  was  again 
suffering  from  the  attacks  of  her  unruly  neighbours.  The  Saxons 
were  able  to  cope  with  the  Danes  and  the  German  boundary 
was  pushed  forward  in  the  south-east;  but  the  Slavs  fought 
with  such  courage  and  success  that  during  the  reigns  of  the 
emperors  Otto  II.  and  Otto  III.  much  of  the  work  effected  by 
the  margraves  Hermann  Billung  and  Gero  was  undone,  and 
nearly  two  centuries  passed  before  they  were  driven  back  to 
the  position  which  they  had  perforce  occupied  under  Otto  the 
Great.  Such  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  assumption  of  the 
imperial  crown. 

About  six  months  before  his  death  in  Rome,  in  December 
983,  Otto  held  a  diet  at  Verona  which  was  attended  by  many 
oumOL     ^  ^^^  German  princes,  who  recognized  his  infant 

son  Otto  as  his  successor.  Otto  was  then  taken  to 
Germany,  and  after  his  father's  death  he  was  crowned  at 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle  on  Christmas  Day  983.  Henry  of  Bavaria 
was  released  from  his  confinement  and  became  his  guardian; 
but  as  this  restless  prince  showed  an  inclination  to  secure  the 
crown  for  himself,  the  young  king  was  taken  from  him  and  placed 
in  the  care  of  his  mother  Theophano.  Henry,  however,  gained 
a  good  deal  of  support  both  within  and  without  Germany  and 
caused  much  anxiety  to  Otto's  friends,  but  in  985  peace  was  made 
and  he  was  restored  to  Bavaria.  While  Theophano  acted  as 
regent,  the  chief  functions  of  government  were  discharged  by 
Willigis,  archbishop  (jf  Mainz  (d.  loix),  a  vigorous  prelate  who 
had  risen  from  a  humble  rank  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
German  Church.  He  was  aided  by  the  princes,  each  of  whom 
claimed  a  voice  in  the  administration,  and,  dtiring  the  lifetime  of 
Theophano  at  least,  a  atubbom  and  sometimes  a  successful 
resistance  was  offered  to  the  attacks  of  the  Slavs.  But  under 
the  prevalent  conditions  a  vigorous  rule  was  impossible,  and 
during  Otto's  minority  the  royal  authority  was  greatly  weakened. 
In  Saxony  the  people  were  quickly  forgetting  their  hereditary 
connexion  with  the  successors  of  Henry  the  Fowler;  in  Bavaria, 
after  the  death  of  Duke  Henry  in  99s,  the  nobles,  heedless  of  the 
royal  power,  returned  to  the  ancient  German  custom  and  chose 
Henry's  son  Henry  as  their  ruler. 

In  99S  Otto  III.  was  declared  to  have  reached  his  majority. 
He  had  been  so  carefully  trained  in  all  the  learning  of  the  time 

that  he  was  called  the  "  wonder  of  the  world,"  and  a 
Ji^^eitr  certain  fascination  still  belongs  to  his  imaginative  and 
atOito,      fantastic  nature.    Imbued  by  his  mother  with  the 

extravagant  ideas  of  the  East  Roman  emperors  he 
introduced  into  his  court  an  amount  of  splendour  and  ceremonial 
hitherto  unknown  in  western  Europe.  The  heir  of  the  western 
emperors  and  the  grandson  of  an  eastern  emperor,  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  Rome,  and  fancied  he  could  unite  the  world  under 
his  rule.  In  this  vague  design  he  was  encouraged  by  Gerbert,  the 
greatest  scholar  of  the  day,  whom,  as  Silvester  II.,  he  raised  to 
the  papal  throne.  Meanwhile  Germany  was  suffering  severely 
from  internal  disorders  and  from  the  inroads  of  her  rude 
neighbours;  and  when  in  the  year  1000  Otto  visited  his  northern 
kingdom  there  were  hopes  that  he  would  smite  these  enemies 
Vith  the  vigour  of  his  predecessors.  But  these  hopes  were 
disappointed;  on  the  contrary,  Otto  seems  to  have  released 
Boleslaus,  duke  of  the  Poles,  from  his  vague  allegiance  to  the 
German  kings,  and  he  founded  an  archbishopric  at  Gnesen, 
thus  freeing  the  Polish  sees  from  the  authority  of  the  archbishop 
of  Magdeburg. 


When  Otto  III.  died  in  January  1003  there  remained  no 
representative  of  the  elder  bmnch  of  the  imperial  family,  and 
several  candidates  came  forward  for  the  vacant  throne. 
Among  these  candidates  was  Henry  of  Bavaria,  son  ' 

of  Duke  Henry  the  Quarrelsome  and  a  great-grandson  of  Henry 
the  Fowler,  and  at  Mainz  in  June  1002  this  prince  was  chosen 
German  king  as  Henry  II.  Having  been  recognized  as  king  by 
the  Saxons,  the  Thuringians  and  the  nobles  of  Lorraine,  the  new 
king  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  government, 
but  on  the  whole  his  reign  was  an  imfortunate  one  for  Germany. 
For  ten  years  dvil  war  raged  in  Lorraine;  in  Saxony  much  blood 
was  shed  in  petty  quarrels;  and  Henry  made  expeditions  against 
his  turbulent  vassals  in  Flanders  and  Friesland.  He  also  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  Burgt|ndy,  but  the  acquisition  of  this  kingdom 
was  the  work  of  his  successor,  Conrad  II.  During  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  reign  the  Germans  were  fighting  the  Poles.  Bolnlaus 
of  Poland,  who  was  now  a  very  powerful  sovereign,  having 
conquered  Lusatia  and  Silesia,  brought  Bohemia  also  under  his 
rule  and  was  soon  at  variance  with  the  German  king.  Anxious 
to  regain  these  lands  Henry  allied  himself  with  some  Slavonic 
tribes,  promising  not  to  interfere  with  the  exerdse  of  their 
heathen  religion,  while  Boleslaus  found  supporters  among  the 
discontented  German  nobles.  The  honours  of  the  ensuing  war 
were  with  Henry,  and  when  peace  was  made  in  1006  Boleslaus 
gave  up  Bohemia,  but  the  struggle  was  soon  renewed  and  neither 
side  had  gained  any  serious  advantage  when  peace  was  again 
made  in  1013.  A  third  Polish  war  broke  out  in  X015.  Henry 
led  his  troops  in  person  and  obtained  assistance  from  the  Russians 
and  the  Hungarians;  peace  was  concluded  in  1018,  the  Elbe 
remaining  the  north-east  boundary  of  Germany.  Henry  made 
three  journeys  to  Italy,  being  crowned  king  of  the  Lombards 
at  Pavia  in  X004  and  emperor  at  Rome  ten  years  later.  Before 
the  latter  event,  in  order  to  assert  his  right  of  sovereignty  over 
Rome,  he  called  himself  king  of  the  Romans,  a  designation  which 
henceforth  was  borne  by  his  successors  until  they  received  the 
higher  title  from  the  pope.  Hitherto  a  sovereign  crowned  at 
Aix-la-ChapeUe  had  been  "  king  of  the  West  Franks,"  pr  "  king 
of  the  Franks  and  Saxons."  Henry  was  generous  to  the  church, 
to  which  he  looked  for  support,  but  he  maintained  the  royal 
authority  over  the  clergy.  Although  generally  unsuccessful  he 
strove  hard  for  peace,  and  during  this  reign  the  principle  of 
inheritance  was  virtually  establi^ed  with  regard  to  German 
fiefs. 

After  Henry's  death  the  nobles  met  at  Kamba,  near  Oppen- 
heim,  and  in  September  1024  elected  Conrad,  aFranconian 
count,  to  the  vacant  throne.  Although  favoured  by  ^^^^- 
the  German  clergy  the  new  king,  Conrad  II.,  had  to 
face  some  opposition;  this,  however,  quickly  vanished  and  he  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  nobles  in  the  various  duchies  and  seemed 
to  have  no  reason  to  dread  internal  enemies.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  soon  to  battle  with  a  conspiracy  headed  by  his  stepson, 
Ernest  II.,  duke  of  Swabia.  This  was  caused  primarily  by 
Conrad's  avowed  desire  to  acquire  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  but 
other  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  existed,  and  the  revolting  duke 
found  it  easy  to  gather  around  him  the  scattered  forces  of  dis- 
content However,  the  king  was  quite  able  to  deal  with  the 
rising,  which,  indeed,  never  attained  serious  proportions,  although 
Ernest  gave  continual  trouble  until  his  death  in  1030.  With 
regard  to  the  German  duchies  Conrad  followed  the  poUcy  of 
Otto  the  Great.  He  wished  to  control,  not  to  abolish  them. 
In  1026,  when  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria  died,  he  obtained  the 
duchy  for  his  son  Henry,  afterwards  the  emperor  Henry  III.; 
later,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  nobles,  he  invested  the  same 
prince  wiUi  Swabia,  where  the  ducal  family  had  died  out. 
Franconia  was  in  the  hands  of  Conrad  himself;  thus  Saxony, 
Thuringia,  Carinthia  and  Lorraine  were  the  only  duchies  not 
completely  dependent  upon  the  king. 

When  Conrad  ascended  the  throne  the  safety  of  Germany 
was  endangered  from  three  different  points.  On  the  north  was 
Denmark  ruled  by  Canute  the  Great;  on  the  east  was  the  wide 
Polish  sute  whose  ruler,  Boleslaus,  had  just  taken  the  title  of 
king;  and  on  the  south-east  was  Hungary,  which  under  its  king, 
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St  Stephen,  was  rapidly  becoming  an  organised  and  formidable 
power.  Peace  was  maintained  with  Canute,  and  in  103s  s  treaty 
j^  was  concluded  and  the  land  between  the  Eider  and 

M4r*'  the  Schlei  was  ceded  to  Denmark.  In  1030  Conrad 
*"*^^^  waged  a  short  war  against  Hungary,  but  here  also 
ataatrin.  ^^  ^^  obliged  to  assent  to  a  cession  of  territory. 
In  Poland  he  was  more  fortunate.  After  the  death  of  Boleslaus 
in  1025  the  Poles  plunged  into  a  civil  war,  and  Conrad  w^  able 
to  turn  this  to  his  own  advantage.  In  103 1  he  recovered  Lusatia 
and  other  districts,  and  in  1033  the  Polish  duke  of  Mcsislaus 
did  homage  to  him  at  Merseburg.  His  authority  was  recognized 
by  the  Bohemians,  and  two  expeditions  taught  the  Slavonic 
tribes  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  to  respect  his  power. 

In  Italy,  whfther  he  journeyed  in  1026  and  1036,  Conrad 
was  not  welcomed.  Although  as  emperor  and  as  king  of  the 
Lombards  he  was  the  lawful  sovereign  of  that  country, 
the  Germans  were  still  regarded  as  intruders  and  could 
only  maintain  their  rights  by  force.  The  event  which 
threw  the  greatest  lustre  upon  this  reign  was  the  acquisition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  or  Aries,  which  was  bequeathed  to 
Conrad  by  its  king,  Rudolph  III.,  the  uncle  of  his  wife,  Gisela. 
Rudolph  died  in  1032,  and  in  1033  Conrad  was  crowned  king 
at  Peterlingen,  being  at  once  recognized  by  the  German-speaking 
population.  For  about  two  years  his  rival,  Odo,  count  of 
Champagne,  who  was  supported  by  the  Romance-speaking 
inhabitants,  kept  up  the  struggle  against  him,  but  eventually 
all  opposition  was  overcome  and  the  possession  of  Burgundy 
was  assured  to  the  German  king. 

This  reign  is  important  in  the  history  of  Germany  because 
it  marks  the  beginning  of  the  great  imperial  age,  but  it  has  other 
j^  features  of  interest.    In  dealing  with  the  revolt  of 

mobht  Ernest  of  Swabia  Conrad  was  aided  by  the  reluctance 
««<' <*•  of  the  vassals  of  the  great  lords  to  follow  them  against 
the  king.  This  reluctance  was  due  largely  to  the 
increasing  independence  of  this  class  of  landholders,  who  were 
beginning  to  learn  that  the  sovereign,  and  not  their  immediate 
lord,  was  the  protector  of  their  liberties;  the  independence 
in  its  turn  arose  from  the  growth  of  the  principle  of  heredity. 
In  Germany  Conrad  did  not  definitely  decree  that  fiefs  should 
pass  from  father  to  son,  but  he  encouraged  and  took  advantage 
of  the  tendency  in  this  direction,  a  tendency  which  was,  obviously, 
a  serious  blow  at  the  power  of  the  great  lords  over  their  vassals. 
In  1037  he  issued  from  Milan  his  famous  edict  for  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  which  decreed  that  upon  the  death  of  a  landholder  his 
fief  should  descend  to  his  son,  or  grandson,  and  that  no  fiefholder 
should  be  deprived  of  his  fief  without  the  judgment  of  his  peers. 
In  another  direction  Conrad's  |x>licy  was  to  free  himself  as  king 
from  dependence  upon  the  church.  He  sought  to  regain  lands 
granted  to  the  church  by  his  predecessors;  prelates  were  em- 
ployed on  public  business  much  less  frequently  than  heretofore. 
He  kept  a  firm  hand  over  the  church,  but  his  rule  was  purely 
secular;  he  took  little  or  no  interest  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
During  this  reign  the  centre  and  basis  of  the  imperial  power  in 
Germany  was  moved  southwards.  Saxony,  the  home  of  the 
Ottos,  became  less  prominent  in  German  |x>lilics»  while  Bavaria 
and  the  south  were  gradually  gaining  in  importance. 

Henry  III.,  who  had  been  crowned  German  king  and  also 
king  of  Burgundy  during  his  father's  lifetime,  took  possession 
HtatyliL  °^  ^^  great  inheritance  without  the  slightest  sign  of 
opposition  in  June  1039.  He  was  without  the  im- 
pulsiveness which  marred  Conrad's  great  qualities,  but  he  had 
the  same  decisive  judgment,  wide  ambition  and  irresistible 
will  as  his  father.  During  the  late  king's  concluding  years  a 
certain  Bretislaus,  who  had  served  Conrad  with  distinction 
in  Lusatia,  became  duke  of  Bohemia  and  made  war  upon  the 
disunited  Poles,  easily  bringing  them  into  subjection.  Thus 
Germany  was  again  threatened  with  the  establishment  of  a  great 
and  independent  Slavonic  state  upon  her  eastern  frontier.  To 
combat  this  danger  Henry  invaded  Bohemia,  and  after  two 
reverses  compelled  Bretislaus  to  appear  before  him  as  a  suppliant 
at  Regensburg.  The  German  king  treated  his  foe  generously 
and  was  rewarded  by  receiving  to  the  end  of  his  reign  the  service 


of  a  loyal  vassal;  he  also  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  Poles  by 
helping  to  bring  about  the  return  of  tbdr  duke,  ^*««**!>  L«  who 
willingly  did  homage  for  his  land.  The  king  of  Denmark,  too, 
acknowledged  Henry  as  his  feudal  lord.  Moreover,  by  aevcial 
campaigns  in  Hungary  the  German  king  brought  that  country 
into  the  position  of  a  fief  of  the  German  crown.  This  war  was 
occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the  Hungarian  usxirper.  Aba  Samuel, 
and  formed  Henry's  principal  occupation  from  1041  to  1045. 

In  Germany  itself  Henry  acquired,  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  his  rule,  an  authority  which  had  been  unknown  since  the  days 
of  Otto  the  Great.  Eariy  in  his  reign  he  had  made  a 
determined  enemy  of  Godfrey  the  Bearded,  duke  oi 
upper  Lorraine,  who,  in  1044,  conspired  against  him 
and  who  found  powerful  allies  in  Henry  I.,  king  of 
France,  in  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  and  in  certain 
Burgundian  nobles.  However,  Godfrey  and  his  friends  were 
easily  worsted,  and  when  the  dispossessed  duke  again  tried  the 
fortune  of  war  he  found  that  the  German  king  had  detached 
Henry  of  France  from  his  side  and  was  also  in  alliance  with  the 
English  king,  Edward  the  Confessor.  While  thus  maintaining 
his  authority  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  country  by  alliances 
and  expeditions,  Henry  was  strong  enoogh  to  put  tbe  laws  in 
motion  against  the  most  powerful  princes  and  to  force  tbem  to 
keep  the  public  peace.  Under  his  severe  but  beneficent  rule, 
Germany  enjoyed  a  period  of  internal  quiet  such  as  she  had 
probably  never  experienced  before,  but  even  Henry  could  nc^ 
permanently  divert  from  its  course  the  main  political  tendency 
of  the  age,  the  desire  of  the  great  feudal  lords  for  independence. 

Cowed,  but  unpadfied  and  discontented,  the  princes  awaited 
their  opportunity,  while  the  king  played  into  their  hands  by 
allowing  the  southern  duchies,  Swabia,  Bavaria  and 
Carinthia,  to  pass  from  under  his  own  immediate 
control.  His  position  was  becoming  gradually  weaker 
when  in  105 1  he  invaded  Hungary,  where  a  reaction  against 
German  influence  was  taking  place.  After  a  second  campaign 
in  1052  the  Hungarian  king,  Andrew,  was  compelled  to  make 
peace  and  to  own  himself  the  vassal  of  the  German  king.  Mean- 
while Saxony  and  Bavaria  were  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  tmrest, 
and  Henry  returned  from  Hungary  just  in  time  to  frustrate 
a  widespread  conspiracy  against  him  in  southern  Germany. 
Encouraged  by  the  support  of  the  German  rebels,  Andrew  of 
Hungary  repudiated  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  German 
supremacy  in  that  country  came  to  a  sudden  end.  Among  the 
causes  which  undermined  Henry's  strength  was  the  fact  that  the 
mediate  nobles,  who  had  stood  loyally  by  ^  father,  Conrad, 
were  not  his  friends;  probably  his  wars  made  serious  demands 
upon  them,  and  his  strict  administration  of  justice,  espedaDy 
his  insistence  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  was 
displeasing  to  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  Henry's  reign  the  church  all  over  Europe 
was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Simony  was  universally  practised 
and  the  morality  of  the  deigy  was  very  low.  The 
Papacy,  too,  had  sunk  to  a  degraded  condition  and  its 
authority  was  annihilated,  not  only  by  the  character 
of  successive  popes,  but  by  the  fact  that  there  were  at 
the  same  time  three  claimants  for  the  papal  throne.  Henry,  a 
man  of  deep,  sincere  and  even  rigorous  fuety,  regarded  these 
evils  with  sorrow;  he  associated  himself  dcfinitdy  with  the 
movement  for  reform  which  proceeded  from  Ouny,  and 
commanded  his  prelates  to  put  an  end  to  simony  and  other 
abuses.  Then  moving  farther  in  the  same  direction  he  resolved 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  the  exerdse  of  his  imperial 
authority.  In  1046  he  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army 
which  secured  for  him  greater  respect  than  had  been  given  to 
any  German  ruler  since  Charlemagne,  and  at  Sutri  and  in  Rome 
he  deposed  the  three  rival  popes.  He  then  raised  to  the  papal 
see  Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who,  as  Pope  Clement  IL, 
crowned  him  emperor;  after  Clement  three  other  German  popes 
— Damasus  II.,  Leo  IX.  and  Victor  II. — owed  thdr  elevation  to 
Henry.  Under  these  popes  a  new  era  began  for  the  church,  and 
in  thus  reforming  the  Papacy  Henry  III.  fulfilled  what  was 
regarded  as  the  noblest  duty  of  his  imperial  office,  but  he  also 
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sharpened  a  weapon  whose  keen  edge  was  first  tried  against 
his  son. 

The  lait  years  of  Henry  III.  form  a  turning-point  in  German 
history.  Great  kings  and  emperors  came  after  him,  but  none 
of  them  possessed  the  direct,  absolute  authority  which  he 
freely  wielded;  even  in  the  case  of  the  strongest  the  forms  of 
feudalism  more  and  more  interposed  themselves  between  the 
monarch  and  the  nation,  and  at  last  the  royal  autliority  virtually 
disappeared.  During  this  reign  the  towni  entered  upon  an  age 
of  prosperity,  and  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser  became  great 
avenues  of  trade. 

When  Henry  died  in  October  1056  the  decline  oi  the  royal 
authority  was  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  his  successor  was  a 
Ygg  child.    Henry  IV.,  who  had  been  crowned  king  in 

mimorHr  1054,  was  at  first  in  charge  of  his  mother,  the  empress 
e/Mawr  Agnes,  whose  weak  and  inefficient  rule  was  closely 
^'  watched  by  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne.    In  1062, 

however,  Anno  and  other  prominent  prelates  and  laymen, 
perhajM  jealous  of  the  influence  exercised  at  court  by  Henry, 
bishop  of  Augsburg  (d.  1063),  managed  by  a  clever  trick  to. 
get  possession  of  the  king's  person.  Deserted  by  her  friends 
Agnes  retired,  and  forthwith  Anno  began  to  rule  the  state. 
But  soon  he  was  compelled  to  share  his  duties  with  Adalbert, 
archbishop  of  Bremen,  and  a  year  or  two  later  Adalbert  became 
virtually  the  ruler  of  Germany,  leaving  Anno  to  attend  to  affairs 
in  Italy.  Adalbert's  rule  was  very  successful.  Compelling 
Ring  Solomon  to  own  Henry's  supremacy  he  restored  the 
influence  of  Germany  in  Hungary;  in  internal  affairs  he  re- 
strained the  turbulence  of  the  princes,  but  he  made  many 
enemies,  especially  in  Saxony,  and  in  1066  Henry,  who  had 
just  been  declared  of  age,  was  compelled  to  dismiss  him.  The 
ambitious  prelate,  however,  had  gained  great  influence  over 
Henry,  who  had  grown  up  under  the  most  diverse  influences. 
The  young  king  was  generous  and  was  endowed  with  considerable 
intellectuiJ  gifts;  but  passing  as  he  did  from  Anno's  gloomy 
palace  at  Cologne  to  Adalbert's  residence  in  Bremen,  where  he 
was  petted  and  flattered,  he  became  wayward  and  wilful. 

Henry  IV.  assumed  the  duties  of  government  soon  after  the 
fall  of  Adalbert  and  quickly  made  enemies  of  many  of  the  chief 

princes,  including  Otto  of  Nordheim,  the  powerful 
^^^ll  duke  of  Bavaria,  Rudolph,  duke  of  Swabia,  and 
JJiJ  Berthold  of  Ztthringen,  duke  of  Carinthia.    In  Saaony, 

where,  like  his  father,  he  frequently  held  his  court, 
be  excited  intense  hostility  by  a  series  of  injudicious  proceedings. 
While  the  three  Ottos  were  pursuing  the  shadow  of  imperial 
greatness  in  Italy,  much  of  the  crown  land  in  this  duchy  had  been 
seized  by  the  nobles  and  was  now  held  by  their  descendants. 
Henry  IV.  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  these  estates  and  en- 
croached upon  the  rights  of  the  peasants.  Moreover,  he  built 
a  number  of  forts  which  the  people  thought  were  intended  for 
prisons;  he  filled  the  land  with  riotous  and  overbearing  Swabians; 
he  kept  in  prison  Magnus,  the  heir  to  the  duchy;  and  is  said 
to  have  spoken  of  the  Saxons  in  a  tone  of  great  contempt.  All 
classes  were  thus  combined  against  him,  and  when  he  ordered 
his  forces  to  assemble  for  a  campaign  against  the  Poles  the 
Saxons  refused  to  join  the  host.  In  1073  the  universal  discontent 
found  expression  in  a  great  assembly  at  Wormesleben,  in  which 
the  leading  part  was  taken  by  Otto  of  Nordheim,  by  Werner, 
archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and  by  Burkhard  II.,  bishop  of 
Halberstadt.  Under  Otto's  leadership  the  Thuringians  joined 
the  rising,  which  soon  spread  far  and  wide.  Henry  was  surprised 
by  a  band  of  rebels  in  his  fortress  at  the  Harzburg;  he  fled  to 
Hersfeld  and  appealed  to  the  princes  for  support,  but  he  could 
not  compel  them  to  aid  him  and  they  would  grant  him  nothing. 
After  tedious  negotiations  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  his  enemies,  and  peace  was  made  at  Gcrstungen  in  1074. 
Zealously  carrying  out  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  the  peasants 
not  only  battered  down  the  detested  forts,  they  even  destroyed 
the  chapel  at  the  Harzburg  and  committed  other  acts  of  desecra- 
tion. These  proceedings  alarmed  the  princes,  both  spiritual  and 
secular,  and  Henry,  who  bad  gained  support  from  the  cities 
of  the  Rhineland,  was  able  to  aidvance  with  a  formidable  army 


into  Saxony  in  1075.    He  gained  a  decisive  victory,  rebuilt  the 
forts  and  completely  restored  the  authority  of  the  crown. 

In  1073, -while  Germany  was  in  this  confused  state,  Hildebrand 
had  become  pope  as  Gregory  VII.,  and  in  1075  be  issued  his 
famous  decree  against  the  marriage  of  the  dergy  and 
against  their  investiture  by  laymen.  To  the  latter  Swwrr 
decree  it  was  impossible  for  any  sovereign  to  submit,  viSf"^ 
and  in  Germany  there  were  stronger  reasons  than 
elsewhere  for  resistance.  A  large  part  of  the  land  of  the  country 
was  held  by  the  clergy,  and  most  of  it  had  been  granted  to  them 
because  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  be  the  king's  most 
efficient  helpers.  Were  the  feudal  tie  broken,  the  crown  must 
soon  vanish,  and  the  constitution  of  medieval  society  undergo 
a  radical  change.  Henry,  who  hitherto  had  treated  the  new 
pope  with  excessive  respect,  now  announced  his  intention  of 
going  to  Rome  and  assuming  the  imperial  title.  The  pope, 
to  whom  the  Saxons  had  been  encouraged  to  complain,  responded 
by  sending  back  certain  of  Henry's  messengers,  with  the  command 
that  the  king  should  do  penance  for  the  crimes  of  which  his 
subjects  accused  him.  Enraged  by  this  unexpected  arrogance, 
Henry  summoned  a  synod  of  German  bishops  to  Worms  in 
January  1076,  and  Hildebmnd  was  declared  deposed.  The 
papal  answer  was  a  bull  excommunicating  the  German  king, 
dethroning  him  and  liberating  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance. 

Never  before  had  a  pope  ventured  to  take  so  bold  a  step. 
It  was  within  the  memory  even  of  young  men  that  a  German 
king  had  dismissed  three  popes,  and  had  raised  in  ntttd^ 
turn  four  of  his  own  prelates  to  the  Roman  see.  And  u§mry*a 
now  a  pope  attempted  to  drag  from  his  throne  the 
successor  of  this  very  sovereign.  The  effect  of  the 
bull  was  tremendous;  no  other  was  ever  followed  by 
equally  important  results.  The  princes  had  long  been  chafing 
under  the  royal  power;  they  had  shaken  even  so  stem  an 
autocrat  as  Henry  III.,  and  the  authority  of  Henry  IV.  was 
already  visibly  weakened.  At  this  important  stage  in  their 
contest  with  the  crown  a  mighty  ally  suddenly  offered  himself, 
and  with  indecent  eagerness  they  hastened  to  associate  themselves 
with  him.  Their  vassals  and  subjects,  appalled  by  the  invisible 
powers  wielded  by  the  head  of  the  church,  supported  them  in 
their  rebellion.  The  Saxons  again  rose  in  arms  and  Otto  of 
Nordheim  succeeded  in  uniting  the  North  and  South  German 
supporters  of  the  pope.  Henry  had  looked  for  no  such  result 
as  this;  he  did  not  understand  the  influences  which  lay  beneath 
the  surface  and  was  horrified  by  his  unexpected  isolation.  At 
a  diet  in  Tribur  he  humbled  himself  before  the  princes,  but  in 
vain.  They  turned  from  him  and  decided  that  the  pope  should 
be  asked  to  judge  Henry;  that  if,  within  a  year,  the  sentence 
of  excommum'cation  were  not  removed,  the  king  should  lose  his 
crown;  and  that  in  the  meantime  he  should  live  in  retirement. 

Next  came  the  strange  scene  at  Canossa  which  burned  itself 
into  the  memory  of  Europe.  For  three  days  the  representative 
of  the  Caesars  entreated  to  be  admitted  into  the  pc^'s 
presence.  No  other  mode  of  escape  than  complete  ctntT*. 
subjection  to  Gregory  had  suggested  itself,  or  was 
perhaps  possible;  but  it  did  not  save  him.  Although  the  pope 
forgave  him,  the  German  princes,  resolved  not  to  miss  the  chance 
which  fortune  had  given  them,  met  in  March  1077,  and  deposed 
him,  electing  Rudolph,  duke  of  Swabia,  as  his  successor.  But 
Henry's  bitter  humiliations  transformed  his  character;  they 
brought  out  all  his  latent  capacities  of  manliness. 

The  war  of  investitures  that  followed  was  the  opening  of  the 
tremendous  struggle  between  the   Empire  and    the   Papacy, 
which  is  the  central  fact  of  medieval  history  and   y^ 
which,  after  two  centuries  of  conflict,  ended  in  the  Mtnggir 
exhaustion  of  both  powers.     Its  details  belong  more  ***^'^V 
to  the  history  of  Italy  than  to  that  of  Germany,  '^"'*"'"' 
where  it  took  tile  form  of  a  fight  between  two  rival  kings,  but 
in  Germany  its  effects  were  more  deeply  felt.    The  nation  now 
plucked  bitter  fruit  from  the  seed  planted  by  Otto  the  Great 
in  assuming  the  imperial  crown  and  by  a  long  line  of  kings  and 
emperors  in  lavishing  worldly  power  upon  the  church.    In  the 
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ambilion  of  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  princes  the  pope  had 
an  immensely  powerful  engine  of  offence  against  the  emperor, 
and  without  the  slightest  scruple  this  was  turned  to  the  best 
advantage. 

When  this  struggle  began  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  Henry 
was  supported  by  the  cities  and  the  lower  da^es,  while  Rudolph 
iitaryiv,  relied  u|x>n  the  princes  and  the  opponents  of  a  united 
mmdOf  Germany;  or,  to  make  another  division,  Henry's 
ff^  strength  lay  in  the  duchies  of  Tranconia  and  Bavaria, 
^'*'  Rudolph's  in  Swabia  and  Saxony.  In  the  Rhineland 
and  in  southern  Germany  the  cities  had  been  steadily  growing 
in  wealth  and  power,  and  they  could  not  fail  to  realize  that 
they  had  more  to  fear  from  the  princes  than  from  the  crown. 
Hence  when  Henry  returned  to  Germany  in  1078  Worms, 
Spires  and  many  other  places  opened  their  gates  to  him  and 
contributed  freely  to  his  cause;  nevertheless  his  troops  were 
beaten  in  three  encounters  and  Pope  Gregory  thundered  anew 
against  him  in  March  1080.  However,  the  fortune  of  war  soon 
turned,  and  in  October  1080  Rudolph  of  Swabia  was  defeated 
and  slain.  Henry  then  carried  the  war  into  Italy;  in  X084 
he  was  crowned  emperor  in  Rome  by  Wibert,  archbish<^  of 
Ravenna,  whom,  as  Clement  III.,  he  had  set  up  as  an  anti-pope, 
and  in  1085  Gregory  died  an  exile  from  Rome.  Meanwhile 
in  Germany  Henry's  opponents  had  chosen  Hermann,  count  of 
Luxemburg,  king  in  succession  to  Rudolph  of  Swabia.  Hermann, 
however,  was  not  very  successful,  and  when  Henry  returned 
to  Germany  in  1084  he  found  that  his  most  doughty  opponent, 
Otto  of  Nordheim,  was  dead,  and  that  the  anti-king  had  few 
friends  outside  Saxony.  This  duchy  was  soon  reduced  to 
obedience  and  was  treated  with  consideration,  and  when  the 
third  anti-king,  Egbert,  margrave  of  Meissen,  was  murdered  in 
1090  there  would  have  been  peace  if  Germany  had  followed 
her  own  impulses. 

In  the  Papacy,  however,  Henry  had  an  implacable  foe;  and 
again  and  again  when  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  a  complete 
triumph  the  smouldering  embers  of  revolt  were  kindled 
once  more  into  flame.  In  Italy  his  son,  Conrad,  was 
stirred  up  against  him  and  in  X093  was  crowned  king 
at  Monza;  then  ten  years  later,  when  Germany  was 
more  peaceful  than  it  had  been  for  years  and  when  the  emperor's 
authority  was  generally  acknowledged,  his  second  son,  Henry, 
afterwanls  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  was  induced  to  head  a  danger- 
ous rebellion.  The  Saxons  and  the  Thuringians  were  soon  in 
arms,  and  they  were  joined  by  those  warlike  spirits  of  Germany 
to  whom  an  age  of  peace  brought  no  glory  and  an  age  of  pro- 
sperity brought  no  gain.  After  some  desultory  fighting  Henry  IV. 
was  taken  prisoner  and  compelled  to  abdicate;  he  had,  however, 
escaped  and  had  renewed  the  contest  when  he  died  in  August 
1 106. 

During  this  reign  the  first  crusade  took,  place,  and  the  German 
king  suffered  severely  from  the  pious  zeal  which  it  expressed 
and  intensified.  The  movement  was  not  in  the  end 
favourable  to  papal  supremacy,  but  the  early  crusaders, 
and  those  who  sympathized  with  them,  regarded  the 
enemies  of  the  pope  as  the  enemies  of  religion. 

The  early  years  of  Henry  V.'s  reign  were  spent  in  campaigns 
in  Flanders,  Bohemia,  Hungary  and  Poland,  but  the  new  king 
was  soon  reminded  that  the  dispute  over  investitures 
was  unsettled.  Pope  Paschal  II.  did  not  doubt,  now 
that  Henry  IV.  was  dead,  that  he  would  speedily 
triumph;  but  he  was  soon  undeceived.  Henry  V., 
who  with  unconscious  irony  had  promised  to  treat  the  pope 
as  a  father,  continued,  like  his  predecessors,  to  invest  prelates 
with  the  ring  and  the  staff,  and  met  the  expostulations  of  Paschal 
by  declaring  that  he  would  not  surrender  a  right  which  had 
belonged  to  all  former  kings.  Lengthened  negotiations  took 
place  but  they  led  to  no  satisfactory  result,  while  the  king's 
enemies  in  Germany,  taking  advantage  of  the  deadlock,  showed 
signs  of  revolt.  One  of  the  most  ardent  of  these  enemies  was 
Lothair  of  Supplinburg,  whom  Henry  himself  had  made  duke 
of  Saxony  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Billung  family  in  1106. 
Lothair  was  humbled  in  xzi2,  but  he  took  advantage  of  the 
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emperor's  difficulfies  to  rise  again  and  again,  the  twin  luUais  of 
his  strength  being  the  Saxon  hatred  of  the  Franconian  emperois 
and  an  informal  aUiance  with  the  papal  see.  Henry's  chief  friends 
were  his  nephews,  the  two  Hohenstaufen  princes,  Frederick 
and  Conrad,  to  whose  father  Frederick  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
had  given  the  duchy  of  Swabia  when  its  duke  Rudcdph 
became  his  rival.  The  younger  Frederick  succeeded  to  this 
duchy  in  1105,  while  ten  yean  later  Conrad  was  made  duke  of 
Franconia,  a  country  which  for  neariy  a  century  had  been  under 
the  immediate  government  of  the  crown.  The  two  brothers 
were  enthusiastic  imperialists,  and  with  persistent  courage  they 
upheld  the  cause  of  their  sovereign  during  his  two  absences 
in  Italy. 

At  last,  in  September  xzaa,  the  investiture  question  was 
settled  by  the  concordat  of  Worms.  By  this  compromise, 
which  exhaustion  forced  upon  both  parties,  the  right 
of  electing  prelates  was  granted  to  the  clergy,  and 
the  emperor  surrendered  the  privilege  of  investing 
them  with  the  ring  and  the  staff.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  arranged  that  these  dections  should  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  or  his  representative,  and  that  he  should 
invest  the  new  prdate  with  thie  sceptre,  thus  signifying  that 
the  bishop,  or  abbot,  held  his  temporal  fiefs  from  him  and  not 
from  the  pope.  In  Germany  the  victory  remained  with  the 
emperor,  but  it  was  by  no  means  decisive.  The  Papacy  was  far 
from  realizing  Hildebrand's  great  schemes;  yet  in  regard  to  the 
question  in  dispute  it  gained  sdid  advantage,  and  its  general 
authority  was  incomparably  more  important  than  it  had  been 
half  a  century  before.  During  this  period  it  had  waged  war  upon 
the  emperor  himself.  Instead  of  adcnowledging  its  inferiority  as 
in  former  times  it  had  claimed  to  be  the  higher  power;  it  had 
even  attempted  to  dispose  of  the  imperial  crown  as  if  the  Empire 
were  a  papal  fief;  and  it  had  found  out  that  it  could  at  any 
time  tamper,  and  perhaps  paralyse,  the  imperial  authority  by 
exciting  internal  strife  in  Germany.  Having  thus  settled  this 
momentous  dispute  Henry  spent  his  later  years  in  restoring 
order  in  Germany,  and  in  planning  to  assist  his  father-in-law, 
Henry  I.  of  England,  in  France.  During  this  reign  under  the 
lead  of  Otto,  bishop  of  Bamberg  (c.  1063-1139),  Pomcrania 
began  to  come  under  the  influence  of  Germany  and  of 
Christianity. 

The  Franconian  dynasty  died  out  with  Henry  V.  m  May  x  195, 
and  after  a  protracted  contest  Lothair,  duke  of  Saxony,  the 
candidate  of  the  clergy,  was  chosen  in  the  following 
August  to  succeed  him.  The  new  king's  first  enter-  mi  j 
prise  was  a  disastrous  campaign  in  Bohemia,  but 
before  this  occurrence  he  had  aroused  the  enmity  of 
the  Hohenstaufen  princes  by  demanding  that  they  shotdd 
surrender  certain  lands  which  had  formerly  been  the  property 
of  the  crown.  Lothair's  rebuff  in  Bohemia  stiffened  the  backs 
of  Frederick  and  Conrad,  and  in  order  to  contend  with  thca 
the  king  secured  a  powerful  ally  by  marrying  his  daughter 
Gertrude  to  Henry  the  Proud,  a  grandson  of  Welf,  whom  Henry 
IV.  had  made  duke  of  Bavaria,  a  duchy  to  which  Henry  himself 
had  succeeded  in  1126.  Henry  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
of  the  king's  subjects,  nevertheless  the  dukes  of  Swabia  and 
Franconia  withstood  him,  and  a  long  war  desolated  South 
Germany.  This  was  ended  by  the  submission  of  Frederick  in 
II 34  and  of  Conrad  in  the  following  year.  Lothair's  position, 
which  before  1x30  was  very  weak,  had  gradually  become  stronger. 
He  had  put  down  the  disorder  in  Bavaria,  in  Saxony  and  in 
Lorraine;  a  diet  hdd  at  Magdeburg  in  X13S  vas  attended  by 
representatives  from  the  vassal  states  of  Denmark,  Hungary, 
Bohemia  and  Poland;  and  !n  1136,  when  he  visited  Italy  for 
the  second  time,  Germany  was  in  a  very  peaceful  condition.  In 
June  ZX33  during  the  king's  first  visit  to  Italy  he  had  recdvcd 
from  Pope  Innocent  II.  the  imperial  crown  and  also  the  investi- 
ture of  the  extensive  territories  left  by  Matilda,  marchioness  of 
Tuscany;  and  at  this  time  the  pope  seems  to  have  daimed  the 
emperor  as  his  vassal,  a  statement  to  this  effect  {pea  homo  jit 
Papatf  sumU  quo  danie  coronam)  bdng  inscribed  in  the  audience 
hall  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome. 
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Nothing  could  indicate  more  deariy  than  this  fact  how  much 
of  tbeir  old  power  the  German  kings  had  lost.  It  was  not  past 
hope  that  even  yet  some  of  their  former  splendour 
tk^'il  in^Sht  be  restored,  and  for  a  brief  period  monarchy 
pu^^  did  again  stand  high.  Still,  its  foundations  were  sapped. 
Incessant  war,  both  at  home  and  in  Italy,  had  deprived 
it  of  its  force;  it  had  lost  moral  influence  by  humiliations,  of 
which  the  scene  at  Canossa  was  an  extreme  type.  Steadily, 
with  unwearied  energy,  letting  no  opportunity  escape,  the  princes 
had  advanced  towards  independence,  and  they  might  well  look 
forward  to  such  a  bearing  in  regard  to  the  kings  as  the  kings 
had  formerly  adopted  in  regard  to  them. 

Henry  the  Proud  was  confident  that  he  would  succeed  Lothair, 
who  had  died  on  his  return  from  Italy  in  December  1x37;  but, 
by  a  hasty  and  irregular  election,  Conrad  of  Hohen* 
ataufen,  duke  of  Franconia,  was  chosen  king  in  March 
1 138.  Henry  the  Proud  rebelled  and  was  declared  to 
have  forfeited  his  two  duchies,  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  the  former 
being  given  to  Albert  the  Bear,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and 
the  latter  to  Leopold  IV.,  margrave  of  Austria.  Henxy  defended 
his  rights  with  vigour  and  once  apin  Germany  was  ravaged  by 
war,  for  although  he  was  unpopular  in  Bavaria  he  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  Saxons,  who,  since  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  had 
alwajrs  been  ready  to  join  in  an  attack  on  the  monarchy,  and  he 
had  little  difficulty  in  driving  Albert  the  Bear  from  the  land. 
However,  in  October  1139  Henry  died  suddenly,  but  his  young 
son,  Henry  the  Lion,  was  recognized  at  once  as  duke  of  Saxony, 
while  his  brother,  Welf,  upheld  the  fortunes  of  his  house  in 
Bavaria.  The  struggle  went  on  until  May  1142,  when  peace 
was  made  at  Frankfort.  Saxony,  with  the  assent  of  Albert  the 
Bear,  was  granted  by  Conrad  to  Henry  the  Lion,  and  Bavaria 
was  given  to  Henry  Jasomirgott,  who  had  just  succeeded  his 
brother  Leopold  as  margrave  of  Austria.  But  this  was  only  a 
lull  in  the  civil  strife,  which  was  renewed  after  the  king  had  made 
a  successful  expedition  into  Bohemia.  The  princes  clerical  and 
lay  were  fighting  against  each  other,  and  the  Bavarians  were  at 
war  with  the  Hungarians,  who  gaixied  a  great  victory  in  1x46. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  sources  of  confusion  Conrad  was 
persuaded  by  the  passionate  eloquence  of  Bernard  of  Claitvaux 
to  take  part  in  the  second  crusade;  he  left  for  the  East  in  X147 
and  returned  to  Germany  in  X149,  to  find  Welf  again  in  arms 
and  Henry  the  Lion  claiming  Bavaria.  The  king  had  done 
nothing  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  disorder  when  he  died  at  Bamberg 
in  February  1x52.  During  this  reign  the  work  of  conquering 
and  Germanizing  the  Slavonic  tribes  east  of  the  Elbe  was  seriously 
taken  in  hand  under  the  lead  of  Albert  the  Bear  and  Henry  the 
Lion,  and  the  foundation  of  the  maigraviate  of  Brandenburg 
by  Albert  tended  to  make  life  and  property  more  secure  in  the 
north-east  of  Germany. 

After  Conrad's  death  Germany  passed  under  the  rule  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  her  sovereigns,  Frederick  I.,  called  Barbarossa, 
nephew  of  the  late  king  and  son  of  Frederick,  that  duke 
^  of  Swabia  who  had  fought  along  with  Conrad  against 
Henry  the  Proud.  Frederick  himself  had  also  been 
closely  associated  with  Conrad,  who  advised  the  princes 
to  choose  his  nephew  as  his  successor.  This  was  done,  and  the 
new  king  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  March  x  1 52.  AUicd 
through  his  mother  to  the  Welfs  of  Bavaria,  and  anxious  to  put 
an  end  to  the  unrest  which  dominated  Germany,  especially  lb 
the  strife  between  the  families  of  Welf  and  Hohenstaufen, 
Frederick  began  his  xeign  by  promising  to  secure  for  Henry  the 
Lion  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  by  appeasing  Henry's  uncle, 
Count  Welf,  by  making  him  duke  of  Spoleto  and  margrave  of 
Tuscany.  But  the  new  king  had  another,  and  perhaps  a  more 
potent,  reason  for  wishing  to  see  peace  restoijEKl  in  Germany. 
For  his  adventurous  and  imaginative  spirit  Italy  and  the  imperfal 
title  had  an  irresistible  charm,  and  in -x  154,  two  years  after  he 
had  ascended  the  throne,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  being  crowned 
emperor  at  Rome  in  June  1x55.  After  this  event  the  best  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  Italy,  where,  in  his  long  and  obstinate 
struggle  with  the  Lombard  cities  and  with  Pope  Alexander  III., 
he  chiefly  acquired  his  fame.    Although  on  the  emperor's  fide 


this  struggle  was  conducted  mainly  with  German  troops  it  falls 
properly  under  the  history  of  Italy.  In  that  country  the  record 
of  this  reign  is  a  blood-stained  page,  while  in  the  history  of 
Germany,  on  the  contrary,  Frederick's  name  is  associated  with 
a  peaceful  and  prosperous  period. 

The  promise  that  Bavaria  should  be  granted  to  Henry  (he 
Lion  was  iwt  easily  fulfilled,  as  Henry  Jasomirgott  refused  to 
give  up  the  duchy.  At  last,  however,  in  X156,  after 
his  return  from  his  first  expedition  to  Italy,  Frederick 
reconciled  the  latter  prince  by  making  Austria  into  a  suLnmf, 
duchy  with  certain  special  privileges,  an  important 
step  in  the  process  by  which  that  country  became  the  centre  of 
a  powerful  state.  Henry  Jasomirgott  then  renounced  Bavaria, 
and  Henry  the  Lion  became  its  duke..  It  was,  however,  in  his 
other  duchy  of  Saxony  that  the  latter  duke's  moat  important 
work  was  done.  Although  he  often  gave  offence  by  his  tmughty 
and  aggressive  disposition,  few  German  princes  have  earned  so 
thoroughly  the  goodwill  of  posterity.  Since  the  death  of  Otto 
the  Great  the  Slavonic  lands  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe  had  been 
very  imperfectly  held  in  subjection  by  the  Germans.  Devoting 
himself  to  the  conquest  of  the  lands  lying  along  the  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Henry  succeeded  as  no  one  before  him  had  ever  done. 
But  he  was  not  only  a  conqueror.  He  built  towns  and  encouraged 
those  which  already  exbted;  he  founded  and  restored  bishoprics 
in  his  new  territories;  and  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  he 
planted  bodies  of  industrious  colonists.  While  he  was  thus  at 
work  a  umilat  task  was  being  performed  to  the  south-east  of 
Saxony  by  Albert  the  Bear,  the  first  margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
who,  by  his  energetic  rule  was  preparing  this  country  for  its 
great  destinies. 

Early  in  ha  reign,  by  settling  a  dispute  over  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  Frederick  brought  the  king  <^  that  country  once  more 
into  the  position  of  a  German  vassal.  Having  spent  jiBifcjtt 
the  year  1x56  in  settling  the  Bavarian  question  and  !■  PtMm€ 
in  enforcing  order  in  the  Rhineland  and  elsewhere,  «•' Om^ 
the  emperor  marehed  into  Poland  in  XX57,  compelled  "^'^ 
its  ruler,  Boleslaus  IV.,  to  do  the  homage  which  he  had  previously 
refused  to  perform,  and  in  return  for  services  rendered  during 
the  campaign  and  for  promises  of  future  aid,  raised  the  duke  of 
Bohemia  to  the  rank  of  a  king,  a  change  which  in  no  way  affected 
his  duties  to  the  German  crown,  but  which  gave  him  a  certain 
precedence  over  other  vassal  princes.  The  king  of  Hungary, 
too,  although  no  attempt  was  made  to  subdue  him,  became  a 
useful  ally.  Thus  the  fame  of  Germany  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  which  had  been  neariy  destroyed  during  the  confusion 
of  Henry  IV. 's  reign,  was  to  a  large  extent  restored.  Frederick 
asserted  his  authority  in  Burgundy  or,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  Franche  Comt&  In  Germany  itself  internal  order  was 
established  by  a  strict  appliance  of  the  existing  laws  against 
those  who  broke  the  peace,  fiesh  orders  for  its  observance  were 
issued,  and  in  Frederick  the  robber  nobles  found  a  most  implac> 
able  enemy.  The  cities,  too,  flourished  during  this  reign.  The 
emperor  attached  them  to  himself  by  granting  to  many  of  them 
the  very  liberties  which,  by  a  strained  interpretation  of  his 
imperial  rights,  he  withheld  from  the  cities  of  Lombardy.  Vet, 
notwithstanding  his  policy,  in  these  directions  the  German  nobles 
appear  to  have  been  enthusiastically  devoted  to  Frederick.  Time 
after  time  they  followed  him  to  Italy,  enduring  serious  losses  and 
hardships  in  order  that  he  might  enforce  claims  which  were 
of  no  advantage  to  them,  and  which,  previously,  had  been  a 
curse  to  their  nation.  Their  loyalty  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
famous  scene  at  Besancon  in  October  1x57.  During  a  meeting 
of  the  diet  a  papal  legate  read  a  letter  from  Pope  Adrian  IV., 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  Empire  was  a  papal  fief.  In> 
dignant  murmurs  rose  from  the  assembled  nobles,  and  the  life  of 
the  legate  was  only  saved  from  their  fury  by  the  intervention  of 
the  emperor  himself.  The  secret  of  Frederick's  great  popularity 
was  partly  the  national  pride  excited  by  his  foreign  achievements, 
partly  the  ascendance  over  other  minds  which  his  genius  gave 
him,  and  partly  the  conviction  that  while  he  would  forego  none 
of  his  rights  he  would  demand  from  his  vassals  nothing  more 
than  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  Empire. 
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Having  suppressed  a  rising  at  Mainz  Frederick  set  out  in  the 

autumn  of  x  163  for  Italy,  'which  country  was  now  distracted 

^^    by  a  papal  schism.    This  incident  was  bound  to  affect 

JjJ'JjJJ.  German  politics.    After  the  death  of  Adrian  IV.  in 

mmdKilu     1 159*  the  imperial  party-  put  forward  an  anli-pope, 

Victor  IV.,  against  Alexander  III.,  who  had  been 
canonically  elected.  The  emperor  made  -stupendous  efforts  to 
secure  for  Victor  and  then  for  his  successor,  Paschal  III.,  recog- 
nition by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  but  in  vain;  and  almost 
the  only  support  which  the  anti-pope  received  came  from  the 
German  clergy.  In  May  1x65  Frederick  held  a  diet  at  WQrzburg, 
where  the  princes  lay  and  clerical  swore  to  be  faithful  to  Paschal 
and  never  to  recognize  Alexander.  But  Alexander  soon  found 
partisans  among  the  German  clergy,  hitherto  the  most  loyal  of 
the  emperor's  friends;  and  Frederick  retaliated  by  driving  the 
offending  prelates  from  their  sees,  a  proceeding  which  tended 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  land.  Then  in  August  XX67,  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle  in  Italy,  came  the  pestilence  which  destroyed 
the  imperial  army  in  RomC)  and  drove,  the  emperor  as  a  fugitive 
across  the  Alps.  After  this  humiliation  Frederick  remained  for 
six.  years  in  Germany.  He  was  fully  occupied  in  restoring  order 
in  Saxony,  in  the  diocese  of  Salzburg  and  elsewhere;  in  adding 
to  his  hereditary  lands;  in  negotiating  for  a  better  understanding 
with  France  and  England;  and  in  reminding  the  vassal  states, 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Bohemia,  of  their  duties  towards  the 
Empire.  The  success  with  which  be  carried  out  this  work  shows 
clearly  that,  in  Germany  at  least,  the  disaster  at  Rome  had  not 
seriously  affected  his  prestige.  Again  in  Italy  in  x  x  74  the  contest 
with  the  Papacy  was  abruptly  ended  by  Frederick'soverwhelming 
defeat  at  Legnano  in  May  1 176,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Venice  made 
about  a  year  later  with  Alexander  III. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  reign  the  emperor's  chief  enemy  was 
Henry  the  Lion.    Rendered  arrogant  by  success  and  confident 

that  his  interests  were  in  northern,  and  not  in  southern 
^innry  Europe*  ^c  Saxon  duke  refused  to  assist  Frederick 
ihaUam,    in  the  campaign  which  ended  so  disastrously  at 

Legnano.  Ascribing  his  defeat  to  Henry's  defection, 
Frederick  returned  to  Germany  full  of  anger  against  the  Saxon 
duke  and  firmly  resolved  to  punish  him.  The  immediate  cause 
of  Henry's  downfall,  however,  was  not  his  failure  to  appear  in 
Italy,  but  his  refusal  to 'restore  some  lands  to  the  bishop  of 
'  Halberstadt,  and  it  was  on  this  charge  that  he  was  summoned 
before  the  diet.  Three  times  he  refused  to  appear,  and  early  in 
1 180  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him;  he  was  condemned 
to  lose  all  his  lands  and  to  go  into  banishment.  For  some  time 
he  resisted,  but  at  length  the  emperor  in  person  marched  against 
him  and  he  was  forced  to  submit;  the  only  favour  he  could 
secure  when  peace  was  made  at  Erfurt  in  November  1181  was 
permission  to  retain  Brunswick  and  Lttncburg,  which  have 
remained  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  until  our  own  day. 
Bavaria  was  granted  to  Otto  of  Witlelsbacb,  but  it  lost  some 
of  its  importance  because  Styria  was  taken  from  it  and  made  into 
a  separate  duchy.  The  extensive  duchy  of  Saxony  was  com- 
pletely dismembered.  The  name  was  taken  by  the  small  portion 
of  the  former  duchy  which  was  given  to  Bernard,  son  of  Albert 
the  Bear,  the  founder  of  a  new  Saxon  line,  and  the  extensive 
western  part  was  added  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne.  The 
chief  prelates  of  Saxony  and  many  of  the  late  duke's  most 
important  feudatories  were  made  virtually  independent  of  all 
control  save  that  of  the  crown.  Frederick's  object  in  thus  break- 
ing up  the  two  greatest  duchies  in  his  kingdom  was  doubtless 
to  strengthen  the  imperial  authority.  But  in  reality  he  made  it 
certain  that  the  princes  would  one  day  shake  off  the  imperial 
power  altogether;  for  it  was  perhaps  more  difficult  for  the 
sovereign  to  contend  with  scores  of  petty  nobles  than  with  two 
or  three  great  princes. 

Less  serioui  than  the  -struggle  with  Henry  the  Lion  was 
Frederick's  struggle  with  Philip  of  Heiiisberg,  archbishop  of 
Cologne  (d.  ixQx),  on  whom  he  had  just  conferred  a  great  part 
of  Saxony.  When  the  emperor  went  to  Italy  in  1184  be  left  the 
government  of  Germany  to  his  son  Henry,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Henry. VI.,  who  bad  been  crowned  German  king  in  i  i6q.    On  all 
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sides,  but  esf^ecially  in  the  north-west,  Henry  was  faced  viih 
incipient  revolution,  and  while  he  was  combating  this  the 
quarrel  between  Frederick  and  the  Papacy  broke  out 
again  in  Italy.  At  this  juncture  Philip  of  Cologne  mmti 
united  the  German  and  th^  Italian  oppositions.  Several 
princes  rallied  to  his  standard  anud  foreign  powers 
promised  aid,  but  although  very  formidable  in  appearance  the 
combination  had  no  vestige  of  popular  support.  The  greater 
part  of  the  German  clergy  again  proved  their  loyalty  to  Frederick, 
who  hurried  to  Germany  only  to  see  the  opposition  vanish  before 
him.    In  March  1 188  Philip  of  Cologne  submitted  at  Mainz. 

Germany  was  now  at  peace.  With  the  acces^n  kA  Gregory 
VIII.  pope  and  emperor  were  reconciled,  and  by  the*  nArriagc 
of  his  son  Henry  with  Constance,  daughter  of  Roger  I., 
king  of  Sicily,  the  emperor  had  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Empire  would  soon  include  Naples  and  Sicily.  Re- 
solving that  the  sunset  of  his  life  should  be  even  more 
splendid^  than  its  dawn  he  decided  to  go  on  crusade,  and  in  X189 
he  started  with  a  great  army  for  the  Holy  Land.  When  the  news 
reached  Germany  that  he  had  been  drowned,  an  event  which  took 
place  in  Cilida  in  June  xxgo,  men  felt  that  evil  days  were  coming 
upon  the  country,  for  the  elements  of  discord  would  no  longer 
be  controlled  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  great  emperor. 

Evil  days  did  not,  however,  come  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
who,  although  without  his  father's  greatness,  had  some  of  his 
determination  and  energy,  and  was  at  least  his  equal 
in  ambition.  Having  in  x  190  reduced  Henry  the  Lion 
once  more  to  submission,  the  new  king  set  out  to  take  possession 
of  his  Sicilian  kingdom,  being  on  the  way  crowned  emperor  at 
Rome.  At  the  end  of  X191  he  returned  to  Germany,  where  be 
was  soon  faced  .by  two  serious  risings.  The  first  of  these  centred 
round  the  restless  and  unruly  Welfs;  after  a  time  these  in- 
surgents were  joined  by  their  former  enemies,  the  rulers  of  Saxony, 
of  Thuringia  and  of  Meissen,  who  were  angered  by  Henry's 
conduct.  The  Welfs  also  gained  the  assistance  of  Canute  VI., 
king  of  Denmark.  Equally  dangerous  was  a  rebdlion  in  the 
Lower  Rhincland,  where  the  emperor  made  many  foes  by 
appointing,  regardless  of  ^hcir  fitness,  his  own  candidates  to 
vacant  bishoprics.  At  Lifge  this  led  to  serious  complications; 
and  when  Bishop  Albert,  who  had  been  chosen  against  Henry's 
wish,  was  murdered  at  Reims  in  November  xxga,  the  emperor 
was  openly  accused  of  having  instigated  the  crime.  At  once  the 
rulers  of  Brabant,  of  Limburg  and  of  Flanders,  with  the  ardi- 
bishops  of  Cologne  and  Trier,  were  in  arms.  In  the  east  fA 
Germany  Ottakar  I.  of  Bohemia  joined  the  drde  of  Henry's 
enemies,  and  the  southern  duchies,  Bavaria,  Swabia  and  Austria, 
were  too  much  occupied  with  internal  quarrels  to  send  help 
to  the  harassed  emperor.  But  formidable  as  were  these  risings 
they  were  crushed,  although  not  entirely  by  force  of  amts. 
In  XX93  Richard  I.  of  England  passed  as  a  prisoner  into  Henry's 
keeping,  and  with  rare  skill  the  emperor  used  him  as  a  means 
of  compelling  his  enemies  to  come  to  terras.  Henry  the  Lion  was 
the  last  to  submit.  He  made  his  peace  in  11 94,  when  his  son 
Henry  was  promised  the  succession  to  the  Rhenish  Palatinate. 
Returning  from  another  visit  to  Sicily,  the  emperor  was  now  so 
powerful  that,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  for  making  himself  the 
head  of  a  gteat  world  monarchy,  he  put  forward  the  suggestion 
that  the  imperial  crown  should  be  declared  hereditary  in  his 
family.  This  proposal  aroused  much  opposition,  but  Henry 
persisted  with  it;  he  promised  important  concessions  to  the 
princes,  many  of  whom  were  induced  to  consent,  and  but  for  hb 
sudden  death,  which  occurred  in  Sicily  in  September  1197,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  attained  his  end. 

Great  as  was  Henry's  authority  many  of  the  princes,  chief 
among  them  being  Adolph,  archbishop  of  Cologne  (d.  X120), 
refused  to  recognize  his  son,  Frederick,  who  had  been  p^y  ^ 
chosen  king  of  the  Romans  in  X196.    This  attitude  smtMt 
was  possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that  Frederick  was  ^fQ«» 
young  and  inexperienced;  it  was,  however,  more  Jfj?**** 
probably  due  to  a  revival  of  the  fear  that  the  German 
princes  would  be  entangled  in  Italian  politics.    For  a  time 
Adolph  and  his  friends,  who  were  mainly  princes  of  the  Rhincland, 
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■ought  in  vain  for  a  new  king.  WliHe  they  were  thus  employed 
the  friends  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  convinced  that 
Frederick's  kingship  was  not  possible,  chose  the  late  emperor's 
brother,  Philip,  duke  Of  Swabia,  to  fill  the  vacant  throne;  soon 
afterwards  the  enemies  of  the  house  found  a  candidate  in  the 
person  of  Henry  the  Lion's  son,  Otto  of  Brunswick,  who  was 
also  chosen  German  king.  Thus  the  struggle  between  Welf  and 
Hohenstaufen  was  renewed  and  civil  war  broke  out  at  once. 
Philip's  supporters  were  the  nobles  of  southern  and  eastern 
Germany,  while  a  few  cities  in  the  west  owned  his  authority; 
Otto's  friends  were  found  mainly  in  the  north  and  the  north-west 
of  the  country.  The  number  of  available  warriors  was  increased 
by  the  return  of  many  crusaders,  among  them  being  the  famous 
soldier,  Henry  von  Kalden,  who  was  mainly,  reqwnsible  for  the 
success  of  Philip's  cause  in  11 99.  If  Germany  had  been  un- 
connected with  the  Papacy,  or  even  if  the  Papacy  had  been  as 
weak  as  in  the  days  of  Henry  VI.,  the  issue  of  the  strife  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  an  early  victory  for  Philip.  A 
majority  of  the  princes  were  on  his  side  and  the  French  king 
Philip  Augustus  was  his  ally,  while  his  personal  character  com- 
manded general  respect.  Otto,  whose  chief  supporter  outside 
Germany  was  his  uncle  Richard  I.  of  England,  on  the  other 
hand  was  a  harsh  and  violent  man.  But  unfortunately  for 
Germany  the  papal  chair  at  this  time  was  occupied  by  Innocent 
III.,  a  pope  who  emulated  Hildebrand  in  ambition  and  in 
statesmanship.  At  first  vacillating,  but  by  no  means  indifferent. 
Innocent  was  spurred  to  action  when  a  number  of  princes  met 
at  Spires  in  May  1200,  declared  Philip  to  be  the  lawful  king, 
and  denied  the  right  of  the  pope  to  interfere.  He  was  also 
annoyed  by  Philip's  attitude  with  regard  to  a  vacancy  in  the 
archbishopric  of  Cologne,  and  in  March  itox  be  declared 
definitely  for  Otto.  The  efforts  of  the  pope  helped  to  rekindle 
the  expiring  flames  of  war,  and  for  a  year  or  two  success  com- 
pletely deserted  Philip.  He  lost  the  support  of  Oltakar  of 
Bohemia  and  of  Hermann  I.,  landgrave  of  Thuringia;  he  was 
driven  from  North  Germany  into  Swabia  and  Otto's  triumph 
seemed  assured.  From  1204  onwards,  however,  fortune  again 
veered  round,  and  Philip's  prospects  began  to  improve.  Deserted 
by  Ottakar  and  even  by  Adolph  of  Cologne  and  his  own  brother 
Henry,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Otto  was  forced  to.  take 
refuge  in  Brunswick,  his  last  line  of  defence,  and  was  only  saved 
by  Philip's  murder,  which  occurred  at  Bamberg  in  June  xso8. 
A  feature  of  this  struggle  was  the  reckless  way  in  which  the  rival 
kings  gave  away  the  property  of  the  crown  in  order  to  gain 
adherents,  thus  enriching  the  princes  and  weakening  the  central 
government. 

Otto  was  now  again  chosen  German  king,  and  to  aid  and 
mark  the  general  reconciliation  he  was  betrothed  to  the  murdered 
king's  daughter  Beatrix.  Neariy  all  the  princes 
Otfiv.  acknowledged  him,  and  as  pope  and  king  were  at 
peace,  Germany  enjoyed  a  period  of  comparative  quiet. 
This  however,  did  not  last  long.  Having  secured 
his  coronation  at  Rome  in  October  1209,  Otto  repudiated  the 
many  pledges  he  had  made  to  Innocent  and  htguk  to  act  in 
defiance  of  the  papal  wishes.  To  punish  him  the  pope  put 
forward  bis  own  ward,  Henry  VI.'s  son  Frederick,  who  was  living 
in  Sicily,  as  a  rival  king.  While  Otto  was  warring  in  Italy  a 
number  of  influential  princes  met  at  Nuremberg,  at  the  instigation 
of  Innocent  and  of  his  ally  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  and 
invited  Frederick  to  come  to  Germany.  Otto  then  left  Italy 
hurriedly,  but  he  was  quickly  followed  by  his  young  rival,  who 
in  the  warfare  which  had  already  broken  out  proved  himself 
a  formidable  oppoiient.  Seeking  to  mend  his  failing  fortunes, 
the  Welf  went  to  France  to  support  his  ally,  vhe  English  king 
John,  against  Philip  Augustus,  and  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines 
(July  37,  1214)  memorable  in  the  history  alike  of  Germany,  of 
England  and  of  France,  his  fate  was  sealed,  although  until  bis 
death  in  May  1218  he  maintained  a  desultory  wariare  against 
Frederick. 

Frederick  II.  was,  if  not  the  strongest,  certainly  the  most 
brilliant  of  German  kings.  With  the  medieval  passion  for 
adveoture  be  combined  the  intellectual  culture  and  freedom  of 
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a  modem  gentleman.  A  lover  of  poetry,  of  art  and  of  sdence, 
be  was  also  a  great  statesman;  he  knew  how  to  adapt  bis  policy 
to  changing  circumstances  and  how  to  move  men  by 
appealing  at  one  time  to  their  selfishness  and  weak- 
ness and  at  another  time  to  the  nobler  qualities  of 
human  nature.  For  outward  splendour  his  position  was  never 
surpassed,  and  before  he  died  he  possessed  six  crowns,  those 
of  the  Empire,  Germany,  Sicily,  Lombardy,  Burgundy  and 
Jerusalem.  But  Germany  profited  neither  by  his  gifts  nor  by 
his  prestige.  After  Bouvines  he  purchased  the  assistance  of 
Valdemar  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  by  ceding  to  him  a  large  stretch 
of  land  along  the  Baltic  coast;  and,  promising  to  go  on  crusade, 
he  secured  his  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  July  121 5. 
Then  being  generally  recognized  as  king  he  was  able  to  do 
something  to  quell  disturbances  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and,  in  April  1220,  to  bring  about  the  election  of  his  young  son 
Henry  as  king  of  the  Romans.  But  for  this  favour  he  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  a  high  price.  Seven  years  before,  at  Egcr  in 
July  1213,  he  had  made  extensive  concessions  to  the  church, 
undertaking  to  take  no  part  in  episcopal  elections,  thus  surrender- 
ing the  advantages  gained  by  the  concordat  of  Worms,  and  to 
allow  to  German  bishops  the  right  of  appeal  to  Rome.  Proceeding 
a  step  farther  in  the  same  direction,  he  now  promised  to  erect 
no  new  toll-centre,  or  mint,  on  the  lands  of  the  spiritual  princes, 
and  to  allow  no  towns  to  be  built  thereon.  Thus  the  prelates 
possessed  nearly  all  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  and  regarded  the 
pope  in  Italy  and  not  the  king  in  Germany  as  their  head,  a  state 
of  affairs  which  was  fatal  to  the  unity,  nay,  even  to  the  existence 
of  the  Empire. 

Having  made  peace  with  Henry,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine 
and  brother,  of  Otto  IV.,  and  settled  a  dispute  about  the  lands 
of  the  extinct  family  of  Zihringen  in  the  south-west 
of  the  country,  Frederick  left  Germany  In  August  imi 
x23o;  engaged  in  his  bitter  contest  with  the  Papacy  **> 
and  the  Lombard  cities,  in  ruling  Sicjiy,  and,  after 
several  real  or  imaginary  delays,  in  fulfilling  his  crusading  vow, 
he  did  not  return  to  it  for  fifteen  years.  During  this  period  he 
was  represented  by  his  son  Henry,  in  whose  name  the  government 
of  Germany  was  carried  on  by  the  regent  Engelbert,  archbishop 
of  Cologne.  While  Engelbert  lived  the  country  was  in  a  fairly 
peaceable  condition,  although,  thanks  .to  the  emperor's  conces- 
sions, the  spiritual  princes  were  predominant,  and  all  possible 
means  were  taken  to  check  the  growth  of  the  towns,  whose 
interests  and  aspirations  were  not  favourable  to  this  state  of 
affairs.  There  was,  moreover,  a  struggle  between  Valdemar  of 
Denmark  and  some  neighbouring  German  nobles.  But  after 
Engelbert's  murder  (November  122s)  there  was  a  change  for 
the  worse,  and  the  only  success  which  can  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  German  arms  during  the  next  few  years  was  the 
regaining  of  the  lands  ceded  to  Denmark  in  1215,  lands  which 
included  the  cities  of  Hamburg  and  LQbeck.  Under  the  rule 
of  the  new  regent,  Louis  I.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  confusion  reigned 
supreme,  and  civil  war  prevailed  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
country. 

After  the  treaty  of  San  Germano,  which  was  made  with 
Pope  Gregory  in  1230,  and  the  consequent  lull  in  the  struggle 
with  the  Papacy,  Frederick  was  able  to  devote  some 
little  attention  to  Germany,  and  in  1231  he  sanctioned 
the  great  Privilege  of  Worms.  This  was  a  reward 
to  the  princes  for  their  efforts  in  bringing  about  the 
peace,  and  an  extension  of  the  concessions  made  in  1220.  The 
princes,  now  for  the  first  time  referred  to  ofltcially  as  domini 
icnae,  were  given  full  rights  of  jurisdiction  over  their  lands  and 
all  the  inferior  ofllicers  of  justice  were  made  subservient  to  them. 
Practically  they  became  independent  sovereigns,  and  to  make 
their  victory  more  complete  serious  restraints  were  laid  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  towns.  Before  this  date  King  Henry  had  begun 
to  take  a  personal  part  in  the  government  and  was  already 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Otto  II.,  duke  of  Bavaria.  He 
disliked  the  Privilege  of  Worms  and,  lavoating  the  towns  against 
the  princes,  his  policy  was  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the 
emperor;  however,  in  1232  he  went  to  Italy  and  promised  to 
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obey  his  father's  commands.  But  in  1234,  at  a  time  of  great 
and  increasing  disorder  in  Germany,  he  rebelled;  he  appealed 
publicly  to  the  princes  for  support,  gained  some  fdlowers, 
especially  in  his  own  duchy  of  Swabja,  and  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Lombard  cities.  Confident  df  his  strength  Frederick 
entered  Germany  with  a  few  attendants  in  the  middle  of  1235, 
and  his  presence  had  the  anticipated  effiect  of  quelling  the  in- 
surrection; Henry  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Italy  and  disappeared 
from  history.  Then,  in  August  x  23 5,  amid  surroundings  of  great 
splendour,  the  emperor  held  a  diet  at  Mainz,  which  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  princes.  ThLi  diet  is  very  Important  in 
the  legal  history  of  Gennany,  because  here  was  issued  that  great 
"  land  peace  "  (Landfrieden)  which  became  the  model  for  all 
subsequent  enactments  of  the  kind.  By  it  private  war  was 
declared  unlawful,  except  in  cases  where  justice  could  not  be 
obtained;  a  chief  justiciar  was  appointed  for  the  Empire;  all 
tolls  and  mints  erected  since  the  death  of  Henry  VI.  were  to  be 
removed;  and  other  provisions  dealt  with  the  maintenance  of 
order. 

In  1236,  during  another  short  stay  in  Gennany,  Frederick 
in  person  led  the  imperial  army  against  Frederick  II.,  duke  of 

^ ,       Austria,  who  had  defied^  and  overcome  his  repre- 

jj*^*"**  sentatives;  having  taken*  possession  of  Vienna  and 
aumaay*  ^^^  Austrian  duddes  he  there  secured  the  election 
of  his  son  Conrad,  who  had  already  succeeded  his 
brother  as  duke  of  Swabia,  as  king  of  the  Romans  (May  1237). 
But  in  spite  of  these  imposing  displays  of  power  the  princes 
looked  with  suspicion  upon  an  emperor  who  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  their  country  and  who  was  believed  to  be  a  renegade  from 
their  faith,  and  soon  after  Frederick's  return  to  Italy  the  gulf 
between  faim  and  his  German  subjects  was  widened  by  his 
indifference  to  a  great  danger  which  threatened  them.  This 
came  from  the  Mongols  who  ravaged  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the 
Country,  but  the  peril  was  warded  off  by  the  efforts  ci  Henry  II., 
duke  of  Sile«a,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  fi^t  against  these  foes  near 
Liegnitz  in  April  1241,  and  of  Wenceslaus  I.,  king  of  Bohemia. 

The  emperor's  attitude  with  regard  to  the  Mongol  invasion 
is  explained  by  events  in  Italy  where  Frederick  was  engaged 
^^^_  in  a  new  and,  if  possible,  a  more  virulent  struggle  with 
JJj'jJ*  the  Lombard  cities  and  with  Gregory  DC  As  usual, 
^^0,  the  course  of  politics  in  Germany,  which  at  this  time 
was  ruled  by  King  Conrad  and  by  the  regent  Siegfried, 
archbishop  of  Mainz  (d.  1249),  was  influenced  by  this  quarrel. 
Frederick  of  Austria  had  allied  himself  with  Wenceslaus  of 
Bohemia,  and  spurred  on  by  the  papal  emissary  had  tried  to 
set  up  a  rival  king;  but  both  the  Danish  and  the  French  princes 
who  were  asked  to  accept  this  thankless  position  declined  the 
invitation,  and  Frederick  and  Wenceslaus  made  their  peace, 
the  former  receiving  back  his  duchies.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Mongols,  however,  there  was  again  the  danger  of  a  rebellion 
based  upon  a  union  between  the  princes  and  the  pope.  Siegfried 
of  Mainz  deserted  his  mastfcr,  and  visiting  Germany  in  1242 
Frederick  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  the  support  of  the 
towns  by  a  grant  of  extensive  privileges;  but,  although  this 
had  the  desired  effect,  Conrad  could  make  but  little  headway 
against  the  increasing  number  of  his  enemies..  At  last  the  Papacy 
found  an  anti-king.  Having  declared  Frederick  deposed  at 
the  council  of  Lyons  in  1245,  Gregory's-successor,  Innocent  IV., 
induced  a  number  of  princes  to  choose  as  their  king  the  land- 
grave of  Thuringia,  Henry  Raspe,  who  had  served  as  riegent  of 
Germany.  This  happened  in  May  1246,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  struggle  against  the  Pfaffenkdnig,  as  Henry  was  called,  was 
left  to  Conrad,  who  was  aided  by  the  Bavarians,  until  February 
1247,  when  the  anti-king  died.  The  papal  party  then  elected 
William  II.,  count  of  Holland,  as  Henry  Raspe's  successor,  and 
during  the  state  of  anarchy  which  now  prevailed  in  Gennany 
the  emperor  died  in  Italy  in  December  12  5a 

Upon  his  father's  death  Conrad  IV.  was  acknowledged  by 

many  as  king  in  Germany,  but  in  1251  he  went  to  Italy,  where 

Coandiv,  ^  ^^  ^^^  occupied  in  fighting  against  the  enemies 

'  of  his  house  until  his  death  jn  May  1254.    The 

struggle  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  Hohenstaufen  in  Italy 


was  continued  after  this  event;  but  in  October  126S,  by 
the  execution  of  Conrad's  son  Conradin,  the  family  became 
extinct. 

After  Conrad's  death  William  of  Holland  received  a  certain 
allegiance,  especially  in  the  north  of  the  country,  and  was 
recognized  by  the  Rhenish  dties  which  had  just 
formed  a  league  for  mutual  protection,  a  league  which 
for  a  short  time  gave  promise  of  great  strength  and 
usefulness.  In  January  1256,  however,  William  was 
killed,  and  in' the  following  year  there  was  a  double  election  for 
the  German  crown,  Alphonso  X.,  king  of  Castile,  a  grandson 
of  Philip  of  Swabia,  and  Richard,  eari  of  Cornwall,  brother  of 
the  English  king  Henry  III.,  being  each  chosen  by  parties  of 
electors.  Richard  was  oowned  in  May  1257,  but  the  majority 
of  his  subjects  were  probably  ignorant  of  his  very  name; 
Alphonso  did  not  evcA  visit  the  country  over  which  he  claimed' 
to  rule. 

During  the  reign  of  Frederick  II.  Prussia  was  cxmqueted  for 
Christianity  and  civilization  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  who  here  built  up  the  state  which  was  later, 
in  association  with  Brandenburg,  deeply  to  influence 
the  course  of  history.  This  work  was  begun  in  1230. 
Knights  eager  to  win  fame  by  engaging  in  the  war 
'against  the  heathen  Prussians  flocked  hither  from  all  lands; 
towns,  KOnigsberg,  Thorn,  Kuhn  and  others,  were  founded; 
and  in  alliance  with  the  Brothers  of  the  Sword,  the  order  was 
soon  pressing  farther  eastwards.  Courland  and  Livonia  were 
brought  into  subjection,  and  into  these  lands  also  rhnff»f*»^ 
institutions  were  in^oduced  and  German  settlers  brought  the 
arts  of  peace. 

The  age  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  interesting  in  the  medieval  history  of  Germany.  It 
was  a  period  of  great  men  and  great  ideas,  of  dramatic 
contrasts  of  character  and  opinion — on  Xht  one  side 
a  broad  humanitarianismxombined  with  a  gay  enjoy- 
ment of  the  world,  on  the  other  side  an  almost  super- 
human spirituality  which  sou^t  its  ideal  in  the  rejectkn  of 
all  that  the  world  could  give.  It  saw  the  new-birth  of  poetry 
and  of  art;  it  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  friars.  The  contest 
between  Empire  and  Papacy  was  more  than  a  mere  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  two  world-powers;  it  was  a  war  to  the 
death  between  two  fundamentally  opposite  conceptions  di  life, 
which  in  many  respects  antidpated  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  The  empoor  Frederick 
n.  himself  stands  out  as  the  t3rpe  of  the  one  ten<kncy;  Innocent 
III.,  Francis  of  Aasisi  and  Dominic,  in  their  various  degrees, 
are  types  of  the  other.  Frederick  himself,  of  course,  was  Italian 
rather  than  German,  akin  to  the  despots  of  the  Renaissance 
in  his  many-«ided  culture,  his  tolerant  sceptidsm  and  his  policy 
of  "  crudty  well  applied."  The  culture  of  which  he  was  the 
supreme  representative,  that  of  Italy  and  of  Provence,  took 
a  more  serious  shade  when  it  penetrated  into  Germany.  The 
German  Minnesinger  and  romance-writers,  whose  golden  age 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  were  not  content 
only  to  sing  the  joy  of  life  or  the  chivalrous  virtues  of  courage, 
courtesy  and  reverence  for  women;  th^r  in  some  sort  anticipated 
the  underiying  ideas  of  the  Reformation  by  championing  the 
daims  of  the  German  nation  against  the  papal  monarchy  and 
pure  religion,  as  they  concdved  it,  against  the  arTogan<»  and 
corruption  of  the  dergy.  In  them  the  medieval  by  point  of 
view  became  articulate,  finding  perhaps  its  most  remarkable 
expression  in  the  ideas  of  religious  toleration  prodaimed  by 
Walther  von  der  Vogdwdde  and  Wolfram  voa  Eschenbach. 
In  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  the  victory  of  the  Papacy  was  the 
victory  of  obscurantism.  German  culture,  aftet  a  short  revival, 
perished  once  more  amid  the  smoke  of  the  fires  kindled  by 
Conrad  of  Marburg  and  his  fellow  inquisitors. 

In  architecture,  as  in  literature,  this  period  was  also  one  of 
great  achievement  in  Germany.  Of.  the  noble  palaces  which  it 
produced  the  castle  of  the  Wartburg  (9.*.)  remains  a  perfect 
spedmen,  while  the  many  magnifi.cent  churches  dating  from 
this  time  that  still  survive,  prove  the  taste,  wealth  and  piety 
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of  the  burghers.  For  the  science  of  government,  too,  much  was 
done,  partJy  by  the  introduction  from  Italy  of  the  study  of  Roman 
laWi  partly  by  the  collection  of  native  customs  in  the  Sacksen- 
spUgel  compiled  by  Eike  von  Repgow  early  in  the  13th  century, 
and  the  less  valuable  DeiUsckenspiegel  and  SckwabenspUgel. 
Altogether,  Germany  has  seen  no  more  fascinating  epoch,  none 
more  full  of  life,  movement  and  colour. 

Yet  it'  was  in  this  age  that  the  German  nation  utterly  lost  its 
political  strength.  Even  after  Lothair  the  Saxon,  a  line  of 
sovereigns  rigidly  confining  themselves  to  their  own 
kingdom  might  have  mastered  the  many  influences 
•/  which  were  making  for  disunion.    But  the  Hohen- 

staufen  family,  like  their  Saxon  and  Franconian 
predecessors,  would  be  content  with  nothing  short  of 
universal  dominion;  and  thus  the  crown  which  had  once  been 
significant  of  power  and  splendour  gradually  sank  into  contempt. 
Under  the  strong. rule  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  his  son  this 
process  was  temporarily  stopped,  but  only  to  advance  more 
rapidly  when  they  were  gone.  During  the  confusion  of  the  civil 
war  carried  on  by  Otto  IV.  and  Philip,  the  princes,  being  subject 
to  hardly  any  check,  freely  obtained  crown  lands  and  crown 
rights,  and  the  mischief  was  too  extensive  to  be  undone  by 
Frederick  II.  In  1220,  in  order  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the 
church  to  his  son  Henry,  he  formally  confirmed  the  spiritual 
princes  in  their  usurpations;  eleven  years  later  at  Worms 
still  more  extensive  advantages  were  granted  to  the  princes, 
both  spiritual,  and  secular,  and  these  formal  concessions  formed 
the  lawful  basis  of  the  independence  of  the  princely  class.  Such 
authority  as  the  etanperor  reserved  for  himself  he  could  exercise 
but  feebly  from  a  distant  land  in  which  his  energies  were  other- 
wise occupied.  His  immediate  successors  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  exercised  any  authority  whatever;  and  they  lost  bold  of 
the  border  countries  which  had  hitherto  been  dependent  upon  or 
connected  with  Germany.  Thenceforth  Denmark  and  Poland 
rendered  no  homage  to  the  German  crown,  and  Burgundy  was 
gradually  absorbed  by  France. 

The  country  was  not  now  divided  into  a  few  duchies  which, 
with  skilful  management,  might  still  in  times  of  emergency 
CiuM—  ^^^^  ^'^^  made  to  act  together.  The  age  of  the 
•itb»  great  duchies  was  past.  As  we  have  seen,  Bavaria 
P9puia»  was  shorn  of  extensive  lands,  over  which  new  dukes 
iina.  ^gj.^  placed,  and  the  duchy  of  Saxony  was  altogether 

broken  up.  Swabia  and  Franconia  ceased  to  have  dukes,  and 
Lorraine  gave  place  to  the  duchy  of  Brabant  and  other  smaller 
states,  llius  there  were  archbishops,  bishop>s,  abbots,  dukes, 
margraves,  landgraves,  counts — forming  together  a  large  body — 
each  of  whom  daimed  to  have  no  superior  save  the  emperor, 
whose  authority  they  and  their  predecessors  had  slowly  destroyed. 
All  immediate  nobles  were  not  princes;  but  even  petty  knights 
or  barons,  who  possessed  little  more  than  the  rude  towers  from 
which  they  descended  upon  passing  travellers,  if  their  only 
lord  was  the  emperor,  recognized  no  law  save  their  own  will. 
Another  independent  element  of  the  state  was  composed  of  the 
imperial  cities.  So  long  as  the  emperor  really  reigned,  they 
enjoyed  only  such  liberties  as  they  could  wring  from  him,  or 
as  he  voluntarily  conferred.  But  when  the  sovereign's  power 
decayed,  the  imperial  cities  were  really  free  republics,  governing 
themselves  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  law  and  justice  (see 
Commune).  Besides  the  imperial  cities,  and  the  princes  and 
other  immediate  nobles,  there  were  the  mediate  nobles,  the 
men  who  held  land  in  fief  of  the  highest  classes  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  who,  in  virtue  of  this  feudal  relation,  looked  down  upon 
the  allodial  proprietors  or  freemen,  and  upon  the  burghers. 
There  were  also  mediate  towns,  acknowledging  the  supremacy 
of  some  lord  other  than  the  sovereign.  Beneath  all  these,  forming 
the  mass  of  the  agricultural  population,  were  the  peasantry 
and  the  serfs,  the  latter  attached  to  the  land,  the  former  ground 
down  by  heavy  taxes.  There  was  another  class,  large  and 
increasing  in  number,  which  was  drawn  from  various  sections  of 
society.  This  was  composed  of  men  who,  being  without  land, 
attached  themselves  to  the  emperor  or  to  some  powerful  noble; 
they  performed  services,  generally  of  a  military  nature,  for  their 
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lord,  and  were  called  Dienslmannen  (minisUnaUs).  They 
were  often  transformed  into  "  free  knights  "  by  the  grant  of 
a  fief,  and  the  class  ultimately  became  ab^rbed  in  that  of 
the  knights. 

The  period  from  the  death  of  Conrad  IV.  to  the  election  of 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  in  1273  is  generally  called  the  Great 
Interregnum,  and  it  was  used  by  the  princes  to  extend 
their  territories  and  to  increase  their  authority.  On 
several  Occasions  it  had  seemed  as  if  the  German 
crown  would  become  hereditary,  but  it  had  been  kept  elective 
by  a  variety  of  causes,  among  them  being  the  jealousy  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  growing  strength  of  the  aristocracy.  In  theory 
the  election  of  each  king  needed  the  sanction  of  the  whole  of  the 
immediate  nobles,  but  in  practice  the  right  to  choose  the  king 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  smaQ  but  varying  number  of 
the  leading  princes.  During  the  13th  century  several  attempts 
were  made  to  enumerate  these  princes,  and  at  the  contested 
election  of  1257  seven  of  them  took  part.  This  was  the  real 
beginning  of  the  electoral  college  whose  members  at  this  time 
were  the  archbishops  of  Mainz,  Cologne  and  Trier,  the  duke  of 
Saxony,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  also  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  and  the  king  of  Bohemia. 
After  this  event  the  electors  became  a  distinct  dement  in  the 
state.  They  were  important  because  they  could  maintain  the 
impotence  of  the  crown  to  check  disorder  by  imposing  conditions 
upon  candidates  for  the  throne,  and  by  taking  care  that  no 
prince  powerful  enough  to  be  dangerous  to  themselves  should 
be  elected  to  this  position. 

Until  the  time  of  the  interregnum  the  territories  of  a  prince 
were  rarely  divided  among  his  descendants,  the  reason  being 
that,  although  the  private  fiefs  of  the  nobles  were  oiriu&ma 
hereditary,  their  offices — margrave,  count  and  the  like  mi  Uf 
— were  in  theory  at  the  disposal  of  the  king.  There  was 
now  a  tendency  to  set  this  prindple  aside.  Otto  II., 
duke  of  Bavaria,  a  member  of  the  Wittelsbach  family,  had 
become  by  piarriage  ruler  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  and  after 
his  death  these  extensive  Unds  were  ruled  in  common  by  his 
two  sons;  but  in  1255  a  formal  division  took  place -and  the 
powerful  fanuly  of  Wittelsbach  was  divided  into  two  branches. 
About  the  same  time  the  small  duchy  of  Saxony  was  divided 
into  two  duchies,  those  of  Wittenberg  and  Lauenburg,  the  former 
to  the  south  and  the  latter  to  the  north  of  the  great  mark  of 
Brandenburg,  and  there  were  similar  divisions  in  the  less  import- 
ant states.  It  was  thus  practically  settled  that  the  offices  and 
territories,  as  well  as  the  private  fiefs,  of  the  princes  were  heredi- 
tary,  to  be  disposed  of  by  them  at  their  pleasure.  This  being 
thoroughly  established  it  would  have,  been  hard,  perhaps  im- 
possible, even  for  a  sovereign  of  the  greatest  genius,  to  reassert 
in  anything  like  its  full  extent  the  royal  authority.  The  process 
of  division  and  subdivision  which  steadily  went  on  broke  up 
Germany  into  a  bewildering  multitude  of  prindpalities;  but  as 
a  rule  the  members  of  each  princdy  house  held  together  against 
common  enemies,  and  ultimately  they  learned  to  arrange  by 
private  treaties  that  no  territory  should  pass  from  the  family 
while  a  single  representative  survived. 

The  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the  princes  wascontemporary 
with  the  rise  of  the  cities  into  new  importance.  Several  of 
them,  especially  Mainz.Worms  and  Spires,  bad  received  .^  _^^ 
valuable  rights  from  the  kings  and  other  lords;  they 
were  becoming  self-governing  and  to  some  extent  independent 
communities  and  an  important  and  growing  element  in  the 
state.  The  increase  of  trade  and  a  system  Of  taxation  pro- 
vided the  governing  body  with  funds,  which  were  used  to  fortify 
the  city  and  in  other  ways  to  make  life  and  property  more  secure. 
The  destruction  of  imperial  authority  compelled  them  to  organize 
their  resources,  so  as  to  be  at  all  times  prepared  against  ambitious 
neighbours.  They  began  to  form  leagues  which  the  greatest 
princes  and  combinations  of  princes  could  not  afford  to  despise. 
Of  these  leagues  the  chief  at  this  time  was  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federation, which  has  been  already  mentioned.  Great  importance 
was  also  acquired  by  the  Hanscatic  League,  which  had  originated 
during  the  interregnum  in  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  LObeck 
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and  Hamburg.  It 'ultimately  included  more  than  eighty  cities 
and  became  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  powers  in  Europe 
(see  Hanseahc  League). 

A  political  system  which  allowed  the  princes  to  do  as  they 
pleased  was  very  much  to  their  liking,  and  if  they  had  followed 
their  own  impulse  it  is  possible  that  they  would  never 
have  placed  a  king  over  their  country.  But  the  pope 
intervened.  He  found  from  his  troubles  in  Italy  and 
from  his  diminished  revenues  from  Germany  that  it 
would  be  still  convenient  to  have  in  the  latter  country  a  sovereign 
who,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  would  be  the  protector  of  the 
church.  Therefore,  after  the  death  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  in 
April  1273,  Pope  Gregory  X.,  ignoring  the  absent  Alphonso  of 
Castile,  told  the  electors  th»t  if  they  did  not  choose  a  king 
he  himself  would  appoint  one.  The  threat  was  effective.  In 
September  1273  the  electors  met  and  raised  to  the  throne  a 
Swabian  noble,  Rudolph,  count  of  Habsbuig,  who  proved  to 
possess  more  energy  than  they  had  imagined  possible.  For  some 
time  before  this  event  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Germany 
had  been  Ottakar  II.,  king  of  Bohemia,  who  by  marriage  and 
conquest  had  obtained  large  territories  outside  his  native  king- 
dom, including  the  duchy  of  Austria  and  other  possessions  of  the 
extinct  family  of  Babenberg.  Having  himself  cherished  some 
hopes  of  receiving  the  German  crown  Ottakar  refused  to  do 
homage  to  the  new  sovereign;  after  a  time  war  broke  out 
between  them,  and  in  August  1278  in  a  battle  at  DQmkrut  on 
the  March  Ottakar  was  defeated  and  slain,  his  lands,  save 
Bohemia,  passing  into  the  possession  of  the  victor.  Rudolph 
had  been  able  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  this  enterprise  owing 
to  the  good  understanding  which  had  been  reached  between 
himself  and  the  pope,  to  whom  he  had  promised  to  allow  a  free 
hand  in  Italy. 

Rudolph  has  often  been  called  the  restorer  of  the  German 
kingdom,  but  he  has  little  real  claim  to  this  honourable  title. 
He  marched  once  or  twice  against  law-breakers,  but 
in  all  the  German  duchies  there  were  frequent  dis- 
turbances which  he  did  very  little  to  check.  In  his 
later  years  he  made  some  attempts  to  maintain  the  public  peace, 
and  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  vigour  with  which  he  punished 
robber  barons  in  Thuringia;  he  also  won  back  some  of  the  crown 
lands  and  dues  which  had  been  stolen  during  the  interregnum. 
But  he  made  no  essential  change  in  the  condition  of  Germany. 
There  seemed  to  be  only  one  way  in  which  a  king  could  hope 
to  overcome  the  arrogance  of  the  princes,  and  that  was  to  en- 
courage the  towns  by  forming  with  them  a  close  and  enduring 
alliance.  Rudolph,  however,  aknost  invariably  favoured  the 
princes  and  not  the  towns.  The  latter  had  a  class  of  burgher 
called  Pfahlbtirgar,  men  who  lived  in  the  open  country  outside 
the  Pfakle,  or  palisades  of  the  town,  but  who  could  claim  the 
protection  of  the  municipal  authorities.  By  becoming  Pfahl- 
bUrger  men  were  able  of  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  brge 
landholders,  and  consequently  the  princes  strongly  opposed  the 
right  of  the  towns  to  receive  them.  Not  only  did  the  king  take 
the  part  of  the  princes  in  this  important  struggle,  but  he  harassed 
the  towns  by  subjecting  them  to  severe  imposts,  a  proceeding 
which  led  to  several  risings.  About  this  time  the  princes  were 
gaining  influence  in  another  direction.  Their  assent  to  all  im- 
portant acts  of  state,  especially  to  grants  of  crown  property, 
was  now  regarded  as  necessary  and  was  conveyed  by  means  of 
WUlebrUfe;  henceforward  they  were  not  merely  the  advisers 
of  the  king,  they  were  rather  partners  with  him  in  the  business 
of  government. 

Rudolph  had  all  the  sympathies  and  prejudices  of  the  noble 
class,  and  the  supreme  object  of  his  life  was  not  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  state  but  to  add  to  the  greatness  of  his 
own  family,  a  policy  which  was  perhaps  justified  by 
tunify,  the  condition  of  the  German  kingdom,  the  ruler  of 
which  had  practically  no  strength  save  that  which  he 
derived  from  his  hereditary  lands.  In  this  he  was  very  successful. 
Four  years  after  the  fall  of  Ottakar  he  obtained  from  the  princes 
a  tardy  and  reluctant  assent  to  the  granting  of  Austria,  Styria 
and  Camiohi  to  his  own  sons,  Rudolph  and  Albert.    In  1286 
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Carinthia  was  given  to  Meinhard,  count  of  Tirol,  on  cozuiitJosL 
that  when  his  male  line  became  extinct  it  should  pass  to  the 
Habsburgs.  Thus  Rudolph  made  himself  memorable  as  the  rcsl 
founder  of  the  house  of  Habsburg. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Rudolph  sought  to  obtain  the  succession 
to  the  crown  for  one  of  his  sons;  the  electors  would  not  take 
a  step  which  might  endanger  their  own  rights,  and 
nearly  a  year  after  the  king's  death  in  July  1291  they 
chose  Adolph,  count  of  Nassau,  and  not  Rudolph's 
surviving  son  Albert,  as  their  sovereign.  Adolph,  an  insignificant 
prince,  having  been  obliged  to  reward  his  supporters  richly, 
wished  to  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  his  predecessor  and  to 
secure  an  extensive  territory  for  his  family.  Meissen,  which  be 
claimed  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  Empire,  and  Thuringia,  which  he 
bought  from  the  landgraveAlbert  II.,  seemed  to  offer  a  favourable 
field  for  this  undertaking,  and  he  spent  a  brge  part  <A  his  short 
reign  in  a  futile  attempt  to  carry  out  his  pUn.  In  his  fordgn 
policy  Adolph  allied  himself  with  Edward  L  of  England  against 
Philip  IV.  of  France,  but  after  declaring  war  on  France  in  August 
1294  he  did  nothing  to  assist  his  ally.  At  home  he  relieved  the 
cities  of  some  of  their  burdens  and  upheld  them  in  the  quarrel 
about  the  PfaMlbOrgtr;  and  he  sought  to  isolate  Albert  of 
Habsbuig,  who  was  treating  with  Philip  of  France.  But  many 
of  the  princes  were  disgusted  with  him  and,  led  by  Albert  of 
Habsburg,  Gerhard,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  Wenceslaus  II., 
king  of  Bohemia,  they  decided  to  overthrow  him,  and  at  Mainz  in 
June  1298  he  was  declared  deposed.  He  resisted  the  sentence, 
but  Albert,  who  had  been  chosen  his  successor,  marched  against 
him,  and  in  July  1298,  at  GdUheim  near  Worms,  Adolph  was 
defeated  and  killed. 

After  Adolph's  death  Albert  was  again  chosen  GcnBan  king, 
and  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  August  1298.  Like  his 
father  Rudolph,  the  new  king  made  it  the  principal 
object  of  his  reign  to  increase  the  power  of  his  house, 
but  he  failed  in  his  attempts  to  add  Bohemia  and  Thuringia 
to  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  Habsburgs,  and  he  was  equally 
unsuccessful  in  his  endeavour  to  seise  the  countries  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  as  vacant  fiefs  of  the  Empire.  In  other  directi<His, 
however,  he  was  more  fortunate.  He  recovered  some  of  the  lost 
crown  lands  and  sought  to  abolish  new  and  unauthorized  tolls 
on  the  Rhine;  he  encouraged  the  towns  and  took  measures 
to  repress  private  wan;  he  befriended  the  serfs  and  protected 
the  persecuted  Jews.  For  a  time  Albert  allied  himself  with 
Philip  IV.  of  France  against  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  who  had 
refused  to  recognize  him  as  king,  but  in  1303  he  made  peace  with 
the  pope,  a  step  which  enabled  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Bohemia  and  Thuringia.  The  greatest  danger  which  he  bad  to 
face  during  his  reign  came  from  a  league  which  was  fonned 
against  him  in  1300  by  the  four  Rhenish  electon — the  three 
archbishops  and  the  cotmt  palatine  of  the  Rhine— who  dish'k^ 
his  foreign  policy  and  resented  his  action  with  regard  to  the  tolls. 
Albert,  however,  supported  by  the  towns,  was  victorious;  and 
the  revolting  electors  soon  made  their  peace 

After  Albert's  murder,  which  took  place  in  May  1308,  Henry, 
count  of  Luxemburg,  a  brother  of  Baldwin  (i28s-i3S4)r  the 
powerful  archbishop  of  Trier,  became  king  as  Henry  -^  y_ 
VII.  Although  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  for  his  ^^ 
son  John  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  the  aggrandizement  of  bis 
family  was  not  the  main  object  of  this  remarkable  sovereign, 
the  last  German  king  of  the  old,  ambitious  type.  It  was  the 
memory  of  the  Empire  which  stirred  his  blood;  from  the  bc^n- 
ning  of  his  reign  he  looked  forward  to  securing  the  Lombard  and 
the  imperial  crowns.  His  purpose  to  cross  the  Alps  at  the  head 
of  a  great  force  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  Ghibellines,  whose 
aspirations  found  utterance  in  Dante's  noble  prose,  but  his  Ufe 
was  too  short  for  him  to  fulfil  the  hopes  of  his  friends.  Having 
restored  the  Rhine  tolls  to  the  Rhenish  archbishops  and  made  bis 
peace  with  the  Habsburgs,  Henry  went  to  Italy  in  the  autumn 
of  X310,  not,  however,  with  a  large  army,  and  remained  in  the 
peninsula  until  his  death  in  August  1313.  As  in  former  times 
the  effect  of  the  connexion  of  Germany  with  Italy  was  altogether 
mischievous,  because  to  expedite  his  Italian  jouraey  the  king 
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had  added  to  the  great  privileges  of  the  princes  and  had  rq>ressed 
the  energies  of  the  towns. 

After  Henry's  death  the  electors,  again  fearing  lest  the  German 
crown  should  become  hereditary,  refused  to  choose  the  late 
king's  young  son,  John  of  Bohemia,  as  their  ruler, 
although  the  candidature  of  this  prince  was  supported 
««^  by  the  powerful  archbishops  Baldwin  of  Trier  and 

Peter  of  Mainz.  They  failed, infact,  toagree  upon  any 
one  candidate,  and  after  a  long  delay  there  was  a 
double  election  for  the  throne.  This  took  place  in  October  13 14, 
when  the  larger  party  chose  Louis  IV.,  duke  of  Upper  Bavaria, 
while  the*  smaller  party  gave  their  votes  to  Frederick  the  Fair, 
duke  of  Austria,  a  son  of  King  Albert  L  Although  related  toeach 
other,  Louis  and  Frederick  had  come  to  blows  before  this  event; 
they  represented  two  rival  houses,  those  of  Wittelsbach  and 
Habsburg,  and  the  election  only  served  to  feed  the  flame  of  their 
antagonism.  A  second  time  war  broke  out  between  them. 
The  struggle,  marked  by  numerous  raids,  sieges  and  skirmishes, 
lasted  for  nine  years,  being  practically  ended  by  Frederick's 
decisive  defeat  at  Mtthldorf  in  September  1339.  The  vanquished 
king  remained  in  captivity  until  1335,  when,  during  the  contest 
between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  Louis  came  to  terms  with 
him.  Frederick  acknowledged  his  rival,  and  later  the  suggestion 
was  put  forward  that  they  ^ould  rule  Germany  jointly,  but  this 
arrangement  aroused  much  opposition  and  it  came  to  nothing. 
Frederidk  returned  into  an  honourable  captivity  and  died  in 
January  1330. 

The  success  of  Louis  in  his  war  with  Frederick  was  to  some 
extent  due  to  the  imperial  dties,  which  supported  him  from 

CamaM  ^^  ^^^'  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  tazes,  but  they 
•/  ibe  made  splendid  voluntary  contributions,  thus  enabling 
•^  the  sovereign  of  their  choice  to  continue  the  fight. 
But  Louis  was  perhaps  still  more  indebted  for  his 
victory  to  the  memorable  conflict  between  the  Swiss  and  the 
Habsburgs,  the  defeat  of  Leopold  of  Austria  at  Moigarten  in 
13 1 5  striking  a  heavy  blow  at  his  position.  Thus  this  straggle 
for  freedom,  although  belonging  properly  to  the  history  of 
Switzerland,  exercised  much  influence  on  the  course  of  German 
history. 

Had  Louis  been  wise  and  prudent,  it  would  have  been  fairly 
easy  for  him  to  attain  a  strong  position  after  his  victoiy  at 
Mtthldorf.  But  he  threw  away  his  advantages.  He 
'•«"'' j^^*  offended  John  of  Bohemia,  who  had  aided  him  at 
V^  Mtthldorf,  thus  c6nverting  a  useful  friend  into  a  for- 
midable foe,  and  his  other  actrans  were  hardly  more 
judidous.  John  was  probably  alarmed  at  the  increase  in  the 
power  of  the  German  king,  and  about  the  same  time  a  similar 
fear  had  begun  to  possess  Pope  John  XXII.  and  Charles  IV. 
of  France.  About  1333  Louis  had  secured  the  mark  of  Branden- 
burg for  Us  son  Louis,  and  he  was  eager  to  aggrandize  his  family 
in  other  directions.  It  was  just  at  the  time  when  he  had  estranged 
John  of  Bohemia  that  the  pope  made  his  decisive  move.  Assert- 
ing that  the  German  crown  could  only  be  worn  by  one  who 
had  received  the  papal  approbation  he  called  upon  Louis  to  lay 
it  down;  the  answer  was  an  indignant  refiisal,  and  in  1334  the 
king  was  declared  deposed  and  excommunicate.  Thus  the  ancient 
straggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire  was  renewed,  a 
struggle  in  which  the  pen,  wielded  by  Marsiglio  of  Padua,  William 
of  Occam,  John  of  Jandun  and  others,  played  an  important  part, 
and  in  which  the  new  ideas  in  religion  and  politics  worked 
steadily  against  the  arrogant  papal  claim.  The  pope  and  his 
French  ally,  Charles  IV.,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  seat  upon  the 
German  throne,  had  completely  misread  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  their  Khemes  met  with  very  little  favour  in  Germany. 
No  longer  had  the  princes  as  in  former  years  any  reason  to  dread 
the  designs  of  an  ambitious  king;  the  destinies  of  the  kingdom 
were  in  their  own  hands  and  they  would  not  permit  them  to  be 
controlled  by  an  alien  power.  Such  was  the  attitude  of  most  of 
the  temporal  princes,  and  many  spiritual  princes  took  the  same 
view.  As  for  the  electors,  they  had  the  strongest  possible  motive 
for  resisting  the  papal  claim,  because  if  this  were  once  admitted 
they  would  quickly  lose  their  growing  importance  in  the  state. 


Lastly,  the  dtles  which  had  stood  behind  the  Empire  in  the  most 
difficult  crises  of  its  contest  with  Rome  were  not  likely  to  desert 
it  now. 

Thus  encouraged,  or  rather  driven  forward,  by  the  national 
sentiment  Louis  continued  to  assert  the  independence  of  the 
crown  against  the  pope.  In  1337  he  marched  into 
Italy,  where  he  had  powerful  and  numerous  friends  §!£, '' 
in  the  Ghibelline  party,  the  Visconti  family  and  others; 
in  January  1338  he  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome,  and  after 
this  event  he  declared  Pope  John  deposed  and  raised  Peter  of 
Corvara  to  the  papal  chair  as  Nicholas  V.  The  conduding 
stages  of  this  expedition  were  not  favourable  to  the  new  emperor, 
but  his  humiliation  was  only  slight  and  it  did  not  appreciably 
affect  the  conditions  of  the  controversy. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  emperor's  return  to  Germany  there 
was  peace.  But  this  was  soon  broken  by  a  dispute  over  the 
succession  to  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  and  the  county 
of  Tirol,  then  ruled  by  Henry  V.,  who  was  without 
sons,  and  whose  daughter,  Margaret  Maultasch,  was 
married  to  John  Henry,  margrave  of  Moravia,  a  son  of  John  of 
Bohemia.  Upon  these  lands  the  three  great  families  in  Germany, 
those  of  Wittelsbach,  of  Habsbuzg  and  of  Luxemburg,  were 
already  casting  covetous  eyes;  Carinthia,  moreover,  was 
claimed  by  the  Habsbuigs  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  made  in 
1 386.  Thus  a  struggle  between  the  Luxembuigs  and  the  Habs* 
burgs  appeared  certain,  and  Louis,  anxious  to  secure  for  his 
house  a  share  of  the  spoil,  hesitated  for  a  time  between  these 
rivals.  In  1335  Duke  Heniy  died  and  the  emperor  adjudged 
his  lands  to  the  Habsburgs;  wars  broke  out,  and  the  result  was 
that  John  Henry  secured  Tirol  while  the  other  contending 
family  added  Carinthia  to  its  Austrian  possessions. 

During  this  time  Louis  had  Xattn  negotiating  continually 
with  Pope  John  and  with  his  successor  Benedict  XII.  to  regain 
the  favour  of  the  church,  and  so  to  secure  a  free  hand 
for  his  designs  in  Germany.  But  the  pope  was  not  ^S'^^ 
equally  complaisant,  and  in  1337  the  emperor  allied  Smm! 
himself  with  Edward  III.  of  En^nd  against  Philip  VI. 
of  France,  whom  he  regarded  as  primarily  responsible  for  the 
unyielding  attitude  of  the  Papacy.  This  move  was  very  popular 
in  Germany,  and  the  papal  party  recdved  a  further  rebuff  in 
July  1338  when  the  dectora  met  at  Rense  and  declared  that  in 
no  possible  manner  could  they  allow  any  control  over,  or 
limitation  of,  thdr  dectoral  rights.  As  a  sequd  to  this  declara- 
tion the  diet,  meetinj^  at  Frankfort  a  month  Uter,  asserted  that 
the  imperial  power  proceeded  from  God  alone  and  that  the 
individual  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  dectors  to  occupy  this 
high  station  needed  no  confirmation  from  the  pope,  or  from 
any  one  else,  to  make  his  election  valid.  Contrary  opinions 
they  denounced  as  peUifera  dogmala. 

But  in  spite  of  this  support  Louis  threw  away  his  advantages; 
he  abandoned  Edward  III.  in  1341,  although  this  step  did  not 
win  for  him,  as  he  desired,  the  goodwill  of  the  pope,  x,«a* 
and  he  was  soon  involved  in  a  more  serious  straggle  «atf 
with  John  of  Bohemia  and  the  Luxemburgs.  With  ^^ 
his  Bohemian  followers  John  Henry  had  made  himself 
very  unpopular  in  Tirol,  where  his  wife  soon  counted  hersdf 
among  his  enemies,  and  in  1341  be  was  driven  from  the  land, 
while  Margaret  announced  her  intention  of  repudiating  him 
and  marrying  the  emperor's  son  Louis,  margrave  of  Brandenburg. 
The  emperor  himself  entered  heartily  into  this  scheme  for 
increasing  the  power  of  his  family;  he  declared  the  marriage 
with  John  Henry  void,  and  bestowed  upon  his  son  and  his  bride 
Margaret  not  only  Tird,  but  abo  Carinthia,  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Habsburgs*  Nothing  more  was  needed  to  unite  together 
all  the  emperor's  foes,  induding  Pope  Clement  VI.,  who,  like  his 
predecessors,  had  rejected  the  advances  of  Louis;  but  in  134$^ 
before  the  gathering  storm  broke,  the  emperor  took  possession 
of  the  counties  of  Holland,  Zealand  and  Friesland,  which  had 
been  left  without  a  raler  by  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law. 
Count  William  IV.  By  thL  time  John  of  Bohemia  and  his 
allies  had  completed  their  plans.  In  July  1346  five  of  the  electors 
met,  and,  having  declared  Louis  deposed,  they  raised  John's 
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son  Charles,  maiigrave  of  Moraviai  to  the  Gennan  throne.  For 
a  time  no  serious  steps  were  taken  against  LotiiSi  but  after  King 
John  had  met  his  death  at  Cr6cy  Charles,  who  succeeded  him  as 
king  of  Bohemia,  began  to  make  vigorous  preparations  for  war, 
and  only  the  sudden  death  of  the  emperor  (October  1347)  saved 
Germany  from  civil  strife. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  Louis's  personal  character  his 
reign  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Gennan  history.  The 
1^  claim  of  the  Papacy  to  political  supremacy  received 

in  his  time  its  death-blow,  and  the  popes  themselves 
^  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  alienation  from  Rome  which 
was  effected  at  the  Reformation.  With  regard  to  the 
public  peace  Louis  persistently  followed  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Albert  L  He  encouraged  the  princea  to  form  alliances  for 
its  maintenance,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  such  alliances 
existed  in  all  parts  of  the  cotmtry.  To  the  dties  he  usually 
showed  himself  a  faithful  friend.  In  many  of  them  there  had 
been  for  more  than  a  century  a  struggle  between  the  old  patrician 
families  and  the  democratic  gilds.  Louis  could  not  always 
follow  his  own  impulses,  but  whenever  he  could  he  associated 
himself  with  the  latter  party.  Thus  in  his  day  the  government 
of  the  imperial  cities  became  more  democratic  and  industry 
and  trade  flourished  as  they  had  never  before  done.  The  steady 
dislike  of  the  princes  was  the  best  proof  of  the  importance  of 
the  cities.  They  contained  elements  capable  of  enofmous 
development;  and  had  a  great  king  arisen  he  might  even  yet, 
by  their  means,  have  secured  for  Germany  a  truly  national  life. 
In  January  1349  the  friends  of  the  late  emperorelected  Gttnther, 
count  of  Schwarzburg,  as  their  king,  but  before  this  occurrence 
OMdn  Charlesof  Moravia,  by  aliberal  use  of  gifts  and  promises, 
IV.  Aw-  had  won  over  many  of  his  enemies,  prominent  among 
o»awf  whom  were  the  dties.  In  a  few  months  GOnther 
^^*  himself  abandoned  the  struggle,  dying  shortly  after- 

wards, and  about  the  same  time  his  victorious  rival  was  recog- 
nized by  Louis  of  Brandenburg,  the  head  of  the  Wittelsbach 
family.  As  king  of  Bohemia  Charles  was  an  enlightened  and 
capable  ruler,  but  he  was  indifferent  towards  Germany,  although 
this  country  never  stood  in  more  urgent  need  of  a  strong  and 
beneficent  sovereign.  In  the  early  years  of  the  reign  the  people, 
espedally  in  the  south  and  west,  attacked  and  plundered  the 
Jews;  and  the  consequent  disorder  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Black  Death.and  by  the  practices  and  preaching 
of  the  Flagellants,  both  events  serving  to  spur  the  maddened 
populace  to  renewed  outrages  on  the  Jews.  In  dealing  with  this 
outburst  of  fanatidsm  many  of  the  princes,  both  spiritual  and 
secular,  displayed  vigour  and  humanity,  but  Charles  saw  only 
in  the  sufferings  of  this  people  an  excuse  for  robbing  them  of  thdr 
wealth. 

Charles's  most  famous  achievement  was  the  issue'  of  the 
Golden  Bull  iq.v.).  Although  the  prindple  of  election  had 
long  been  admitted  and  practised  with  regard  to  the 
German  crown,  yet  it  was  surrounded  by  many  practical 
difficulties^  For  instance,  if  the  territory  belonging 
to  an  electoral  family  were  divided,  as  was  often  the 
case,  it  had  never  been  settled  whether  all  the  ruling  princes 
were  to  vote,  or,  if  one  only  were  entitled  to  this  privilege,  by 
what  principle  the  choice  was  to  be  made.  Over  these  and  other 
similar  points  many  disputes  had  arisen,  and,  having  been 
crowned  emperor  at  Rome  in  April  1355,  Charles  decided  to  set 
these  doubts  at  rest.  The  Golden  Bull,  promulgated  in  January 
1356  and  again  after  some  tedious  negotiations  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  fixed  the  number  of  electors  at  seven,  Saxc- 
Wittenberg  and  not  Saxe-Laucnburg  obtaining  the  Saxon  vote, 
and  the  vote  of  the  Wittclsbacbs  being  given  to  the  ruler  of  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate  and  not  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  votes 
of  a  majority  of  the  electors  were  held  to  make  an  dection  valid. 
In  order  t)iat  there  might  be  no  possibility  of  dispute  between 
the  princes  of  a  single  house,  the  countries  ruled  by  the  four 
secular  electors — Bohemia,  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg — were  declared  to  be  indivisible  and  to  be 
heritable  only  by  the  accepted  rules  of  primogeniture.  The 
electors  were  granted  full  soverdgn  rights  over  thdr  lands, 
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and  their  subjects  were  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  royal  or  the 
imperial  tribunab  only  in  case  they  could  not  obtain  justice  dae> 
where.  A  blow  was  struck  at  the  dties,  which  were  fcvbiddea 
to  form  leagues  or  to  receive  PfahlhUrgtr. 

If  the  Golden  Bull  be  excepted,  the  true  interest  of  this  reign 
is  in  the  movements  beyond  the  range  of  the  emperor's  tnflni»wr» 
It  is  significant  that  at  this  time  the  PemgericAUf  or 
Fehmic  Courts  iq.v.),  vastly  extended  the  sphere  of 
their  actiWties,  and  that  in  the  absisnce  of  a  strong 
central  authority  they  were  respected  as  a  check  upon  the  Uwles- 
ness  of  the  princes.  The  dties,  notwithstanding  evciy  kizid  of 
discouragement,  formed  new  associations  for  mnttial  defence 
or  strengthened  those  which  ahready  existed.  The  Hanseatic 
League  carried  on  war  with  Valdemar  V.,  king  of  Denmark,  and 
his  ally,  the  king  of  Norway,  seventy-seven  towns  declaring 
war  on  these  monarchs  in  1367,  and  emerged  victorious  from 
the  struggle,  while  its  commerce  extended  to  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  kn6wn  world.  In  1376  some  Swabian  towns  formed 
a  league  which,  in  spite  of  the  imperial  prohibition,  soon  became 
powerful  in  south-west  Germany  and  defeated  the  forces  of  the 
count  of  Wilrttemberg  at  Reutlingen  in  May  1377.  Tbe  emperor, 
meanwhile,  was  occupied  in  numerous  intrigues  to  strengthen 
his  personal  position  and  to  increase  the  power  of  his  bouse. 
In  these  he  was  very  fortunate,  managing  far  more  than-  his 
predecessors  to  avoid  conflicts  with  the  Papacy  and  the  princes. 
The  result  was  that  when  he  died  in  November  1378  he  wore  the 
crowns  of  the  Empire,  of  Geimany,  of  Bohemia,  of  Lombardy 
and  of  Burgundy;  he  had  added  Lovr'er  Lusatia  and  parts  <^ 
Silesia  to  Bohemia;  he  had  secured  the  mark  of  Brandenburg 
for  his  son  Wenceslaus  in  1373;  and  he  had  bought  part  of  the 
Upper  Palatinate  and  territories  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  his  son  Wenceslaus,  who  had  beea 
crowned  German  king  in  July  1376,  was  recognixed  by  the 
princes  as  their  ruler,  but  the  new  sovereign  was 
careless  and  indolent  and  in  a  few  years  he  left  Germany 
to  look  after  itself.  During  his  reign  the  struggle 
between  the  princes  and  the  dties  reached  its  climax.  FoUovisg 
the  example  set  by  the  electors  at  Rense  both  parties  formed 
associations  for  protection,  prominent  among  these  being  the 
Swabian  League  on  the  one  side  and  the  L^igue  of  the  Lion 
{Ldtoenbund)^  on  the  other.  The  result  was  that  the  central 
authority  was  almost  entirely  disregarded.  Wence^us  favoured 
first  one  of  the  antagonists  and  then  the  other,  but  although 
he  showed  some  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  increasing  amount 
of  disorder  he  was  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  take  a  strong  and 
definite  line  of  action.  The  dties  entered  upon  the  approach* 
ing  contest  at  a  considerable  disadvantage.  Often  they  were 
separated  one  from  the  other  by  large  stretches  of  territory 
under  the  rule  of  a  hostile  prince  and  their  trade  was  pecuh'arly 
liable  to  attack  by  an  aidventurous  body  of  knights.  The 
citizens,  who  were  called  upon  to  fight  their  battles,  were  usually 
unable  to  contend  successfully  with  men  whose  whole  lives 
had  been  passed  in  warfare;  the  isolation  of  the  dties  was  not 
favourable  to  the  creation  or  mobilization  of  an  active  and 
homogeneous  force;  and,  moreovo',  at  this  time  many  of  them 
were  disturbed  by  internal  troubles.  However,  they  -minimized 
this  handicap  by  joining  league  to  league;  in  1381  the  Swabian 
and  the  Rhenish  cities  formed  an  alliance  for  three  years,  while 
the  Swabian  League  obtained  promises  of  help  from  the  Swiss. 

The  Swiss  opened  the  fight.  Attacked  by  the  Habsbuigs 
they  defeated  and  killed  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  at  Sempadi 
in  July  2386  and  gained  another  victory  at  Nfifels  two 
years  later;  but  their  allies,  the  Swabian  dties, 
were  not  equally  prompt  or  equally  fortunate.  The 
decisive  year  was  1388,  when  the  strife  became  general 
all  over  south-west  Germany.  In  August  1388  tbe  princes, 
under  Count  Eberhard  of  WUrttembcrg,  completely  defeated 
their  foes  at  Doffingcn,  while  in  the  following  November  Rupert 
II.,  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was  equally  successful  in 
his  attack  on  the  forces  of  the  Rhenish  dties   near  W*orms. 

*  So  called  from  the  badge  worn  by  the  knights  (JLdwtnriatr) 
who  composed  it. 
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Exhaustion  soon  compelled  the  oombatantt  to  come  to  terms,  and 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  dties  peace  was  made  in  X389. 
The  main  result  of  this  struggle  was  everywhere  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  princes  and  to  indte  them  to  fresh  acts  of 
aggression.  During  the  same  time  the  Hanse  towns  were  passing 
through  a  period  of  difficulty.  They  were  disturbed  by  democratic 
movements  in  many  of  the  cities  and  they  were  threatened  by 
the  changing  politics  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  by  their  union  in  X397;  their  trading 
successes  had  raised  up  powerful  enemies  and  had  embroiled 
them  with  England  and  with  Flanders,  and  the  Teutonic  Order 
and  neighbouring  prince  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
their  other  difficulties. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  century  the  discontent  felt  at  the 
incompetent  and  absent  German  king  took  a  dedded  form. 
The  movement  was  led  by  tht  four  Rhenish  electors, 
and  after  some  preliminary  proceedings  these  princes 
met  in  August  1400;  having  declared  Wenceslaus 
dethroned  they  chose  one  of  their  number,  the  elector 
palatine  Rupert  III.,  in  his  stead,  and  the  deposed  monarch 
accepted  the  sentence  almost  without  demur.  Rupert  was  an 
excellent  elector,  and  under  more  favourable  circumstances  would 
have  made  a  good  king,  but  so  serious  were  the  jealousies  and 
divisions  in  the  kingdom  that  he  found  little  scope  for  his  energies 
outside  the  Palatinate.  In  spite  of  the  peace  of  1389  the  dties 
had  again  begun  to  form  leagues  for  peace;  but,  having  secured 
a  certain  amount  of  recognition  in  the  south  and  west  of  Germany,, 
the  new  king  turned  aside  from  the  pressing  problems  of  govern- 
ment and  in  1401  made  a  futile  attempt  to  reach  Rome,  an 
enterprise  which  covered  him  with  ridicule.  After  his  return  to 
Germany  he  had  to  face  the  hostility  of  many  of  the  princes, 
and  this  contest,  together  with  vain  attempts  to  restore  order, 
occupied  him  until  his  death  in  May  1410. 

After's  Rupert's  death  two  cousins,  Jobst,  margrave  of 
Moravia,  and  Siglsmund,  king  of  Hungary,  were  in  the  autumn 
of  X4X0  both  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  by  oppos- 
ing parties;  and  the  position  was  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  deposed  king,  Wenceslaus,  was 
still  alive.  Jobst,  however,  died  in  January  X41X, 
and  in  the  succeeding  July  Sigbmund,  having  come  to  terms 
with  Wenceslaus,  was  again  elected  king  and  was  generally 
recognised.  'The  commanding  questions  of  this  reign  were 
eccIesiasticaL  It  was  the  age  of  the  great  schism,  three  popes 
claiming  the  allegiance  of  Christendom,  and  of  the  councils  of 
Constance  and  of  Basel;  in  all  ranks  of  the  Church  there  was  an 
urgent  cry  for  reform.  Unfortunately  the  council  of  Constance, 
which  met  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Sigismund  in  X414, 
marred  its  labours  by  the  judidal  murders  of  John  Huss  and 
of  Jerome  of  Prague.  This  act  greatly  incensed  the  Bohemians, 
who  broke  into  revolt  in  X419,  and  a  new  and  fiercer  outburst 
occurred  in  X430  when  Sigismund,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother 
Wenceslaus  as  king  of  Bohemia  in  the  preceding  August,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  crushing  the  Hussites.  Led  by  their 
famous  general,  John  2iika,  the  Bohemians  won  several  battles 
and  spr^  havoc  and  terror  through  the  neighbouring  German 
lands.  During  the  progress  of  this  revolt  Germany  was  so 
divided  and  her  king  was  so  poor  that  it  was  impossible  to  collect 
an  army  of  suffident  strength  to  crush  the  malcontents.  At 
the  diet  of  Nuremberg  in  X433  and  at  that  of  Frankfort  in  X427 
Sigismund  endeavoured  to  raise  men  and  money  by  means  of 
contributions  from  the  estates,  but  the  plan  failed  owing  to 
mutual  jealousies  and  especially  to  the  resistance  of  the  dties. 
He  secured  some  help  from  Frederick  of  Brandenburg,  from 
Albert  of  Austria,  afterwards  the  German  king  Albert  II.,  and 
from  Frederick  of  Meissen,  to  whom  he  granted  the;  electoral 
duchy  of  Saxe-Wittenberg;  but  it  was  only  when  the  Hussites 
were  split  into  two  factions,  and  when  2i2ka  was  dead,  that 
Germany  was  in  any  way  relieved  from  a  crushing  and  intolerable 
burden. 

The  continual  poverty  which  hindered  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  against  the  Hussites,  and  which  at  times  placed 
Sigisiriund  in  the  undignified  position  of  having  to  forcx  himself 
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as  an  unwelcome  guest  upon  princes  and  dties,  had,  however, 
one  good  result.    In  14x5  he  granted,  or  rather  sold,  the  mark 
of  Brandenburg  to  his  friend  Frederick  of  Hoh^n-  ji^,^, 
zoUem,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  this  land  thus  passing  swy  mmd 
into  the  hands  of  the  family  under  whom  it  was  des-  «^lfai>— 
tined  to  develop  into  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.    During  ***"*' 
this  reign  the  princes,  especially  the  electors,  continued  their 
endeavours  to  gain  a  greater  share  in  the  government  of  Germany, 
and  to  some  extent  they  succeeded.    Sigismund,  on  his  part, 
tried  to  enforce  peace  upon  the  country  by  forming  leagues  of 
the  dties,  but  to  no  purpose;  in  fact  all  his  plans  for  reform 
came  to  nothing. 

Sigismund,  who  died  in  December  1437,  was  succeeded  on 
the  German  throne  and  also  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  by  his 
son-in-law  Albert  of  Austria,  and  from  this  time,  ^  _ 
although  remaining  in  theory  elective,  the  German  ^**^ 
crown  was  always  conferred  upon  a  member  of  the  house 
of  Habsburg  until  the  extinction  of  the  nude  line  of  this 
family  in  X740.  The  reign  of  Albert  IL  was  too  short  to  enable 
him  to  do  more  than  indicate  his  good  intentions;  he  acted  in 
general  with  the  electors  in  observing  a  neutral  attitude  with 
regard  to  the  dispute  between  the  council  of  Basd  and  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.,  and  he  put  forward*  a  scheme  to  improve  the 
administration  of  justice.  He  died  in  October  X439,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  kinsman  Frederick,  duke  of  Styria,  who 
became  German  king  as  Frederick  IV.  and,  after  his  coronation 
at  Rome  in  X45a,  emperor  as  Frederick  III. 

The  first  concern  of  the  new  king  was  with  the  papal  schism. 
The  ooundl  of  Basel  was  still  sitting,  and  had  elected  an  anti-pope, 
Felix  v.,  in  imposition  to  Eugenius  IV.,  while  the  nw^nitk 
electors,  adhering  to  their  neutral  attitude,  sought  m.am£ 
to  bring  Frederick  into  line  with  them  on  this  question.  2^ 
Some  years  were  occupied  in  negotiations,  but  the 
king  soon-showed  himsdf  anxious  to  come  to  terms  with  Eugenius, 
and  about  1446  the  dectors  ceased  to  act  together.  At  length 
peace  was  made.  The  consent  of  several  of  the  dectors  having 
been  purchased  by  concessions,  Frederick  signed  with  Pope 
Nicholas  V.,  the  successor  of  Eugenius,  in  February  X448  the 
concordat  of  Vienna,  an  arrangement  which  bound  the  German 
Church  afresh  to  Rome  and  perpetuated  the  very  evils  from 
which  earnest  churchmen  had  been  seeking  deliverance.  Thus 
Germany  lost  the  opportunity  of  reforming  the  Church  from 
within,  and  the  upheaval  of  the  x6th  tentury  was  rendered 
inevitable. 

Frederick's  reign  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
Austria  and  of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  but  under  him  the  fortunes 
of  Germany  sank  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  Without 
any  interference  from  the  central  authority  wars  were 
waged  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  disputes  of 
every  kind  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  sword. 
The  old  enmity  between  the  cities  and  the  princes  blazed  out 
afresh;  grievances  of  every  kind  were  brought  forward  and 
many  strugi^  were  the  result.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
these  was  one  between  a  confederation  of  Franconian  and 
Swabian  dties  under  the  leadership  of  Nuremberg  on  the  one 
side,  and  Albert  Achilles,  afterwards  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  a  number  of  princes  on  the  other.  The  vrar  was  carried  on 
with  great  barbarity  for  about  four  years  (X449-X453),  and 
was  in  every  re^)ect  a  critical  one.  If  the  cities  had  gained  the 
day  they  might  still  have  aimed  at  balandng  the  power  of  the 
princes,  but  owing  partly  to  thdr  imperfect  union,  partly  to 
the  necessity  of  fighting  with  hired  troops,  they  did  not  gain  any 
serious  advantage.  On  the  whole,  indeed,  in  spite  of  temporary 
successes,  they  deddedly  lost  ground,  and  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  balance  of  power  in  the  state 
inclined  to  the  princes.  Frederick  meanwhile  was  involved  in 
wars  with  the  Swiss,  with  his  brother  Albert  and  his  Austrian 
subjects,  and  later  with  the  Hungarians.  He  had  no  influence 
in  Italy;  in  Burgundy  he  could  ndther  stop  Duke  Philip  the 
Good  from  adding  Luxemburg  to  his  possessions,  nor  check  the 
towering  ambition  of  Charles  the  Bold;  while  after  the  death  of 
Charles  in  1477  be  was  equally  unable  to  prevent  the  king  of 
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France  from  seizing  a  laife  put  of  his  lands.  Tom  by  (dissensions 
the  Teutonic  Order  was  unsuccessful  in  checking  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Poles,  and  in  1466  the  land  which  it  had  won  in  the 
oorth-east  of  Germany  passed  luder  the  suzerainty  of  Poland, 
care  being  taken  to  root  out  all  traces  of  German  influence  therein. 
Another  loss  took  place  in  1460,  when  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
were  united  with  Denmark.  In  Germany  itself  the  king  made 
scarcely  any  pretence  of  exercising  the  supreme  authority; 
for  nearly  thirty  years  he  never  attended  the  imperial  diet',  and 
the  suggestions  which  were  made  for  his  deposition  failed  only 
because  the  electors  could  not  agree  upon  a  successor.  In  his 
later  years  he  became  more  of  a  recluse  than  ever,  and  even 
before  February  i486,  when  his  son  Maximilian  was  chosen 
German  king,  he  had  practically  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  the 
business  of  the  Empire,  although  he  survived  lutil  August  1493. 
During  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  electors  and  the  greater 
princes  continued  the  process  of  consolidating  and  increasing 

their  power.    Lands  under  their  rule,  which  "were 

technically  imperial  fiefs,  were  divided  and  devised 

by  them  at  will  like  other  forms  of  private  property; 

they  had  nearly  all  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  with' 
regard  to  levying  tolls,  coining  money,  administering  justice 
and  granting  privileges  to  lowns;  they  were  assisted  in  the  work 
of  government  by  a  privy  ooundl,  while  their  courts  with  their 
numerous  officials  began  to  resemble  that  of  the  king  or  emperor. 
They  did  not,  however,  have  everything  their  own  way.  During 
this  century  their  power  was  limited  by  the  formation  of  diets  in 
many  of  the  principalities.  These,  bodies  were  composed  of  the 
mediate  prelates,  the  mediate  nobles  and  representatives  of  the 
mediate  cities.  They  were  not  summoned  because  the  princes 
desired  their  aid,  but  because  arms  could  only  be  obtained  from 
the  nobles  and  money  from  the  dties,  at  least  on  an  adequate 
scale.  Once  having  been  formed  these  local  diets  soon  extended 
their  functions.  They  claimed  the  right  of  sanctioning  taxation; 
they  made  their  voice  heard  about  the  expenditure  of  public 
money;  they  insisted,  although  perhaps  not  very  efiFectually, 
on  justice  being  administered.  Such  institutions  as  these  were 
clearly  of  the  highest  importance,  and  for  two  centuries  they  did 
something  to  atone  for  the  lack  of  a  genuine  monarchy. 

During  this  reign  the  conditions  of  warfare  began  to  change. 
The  discovery  of  gunpowder  made  small    bodies  of    men, 

adequately  armed,  more  than  a  match  for  great  forces 
^fwH^'  cquiPI^<^  in  medieval  fashion.  Hence  the  custom  of 
Af«.  hiring  mercenary  troops  was  introduced,  and  a  prince 

could  never  be  certain,  however  numerous  his  vassals 
might  be,  that  the  advantage  would  not  rest  with  his  opponent. 
This  fact,  added  to  the  influence  of  the  local  diets,  made  even 
the  princes  weary  of  war,  and  a  universal  and  continuous  demand 
arose  for  some  reform.of  the  machinery  of  f^ovemment.  Partly 
at  the  instance  of  the  emperor  a  great  Swabian  confederation 
was  formed  in  1488.  This  consisted  of  both  princes  and  cities 
and  was  intended  to  enforce  the  public  peace  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  Germany.  Its  effects  were  excellent;  but 
obviously  no  partial  remedy  was  sufficient.  It  was  essential 
that  there  should  be  some  great  reform  which  would  affect  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  present  this  was  not  to  be  secured. 
Maximilian  came  to  the  throne  in  i486  with  exceptional  advan- 
tages.   He  was  heir  to  the  extensive  Austrian  lands,  and  as  the 

widowed  husband  of  Charles  the  Bold's  daughter 
mSlml.     ^^^  he  administered  the  Netherlands.    Although 

he  soon  gave  up  these  provinces  to  his  son  Philip,  the 
fact  that  they  were  in  the  possession  of  his  family  added  to  his 
influence,  and  this  was  further  increased  when  Philip  married 
Joanna,  the  heiress  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms.  From  Maximilian*s 
accession  the  Empire  exercised  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  an 
authority  which  had  not  belonged  to  it  for  centuries.  The  reason 
for  this  was  not  that  the  Empire  was  stronger,  but  that  its 
crown  was  worn  by  a  succession  of  princes  who  were  great 
sovereigns  in  their  own  right. 

Having  in  1490  driven  the  Hungarians  from  Vienna  and 
recovered  his  hereditary  lands,  and  having  ordered  the  affairs 
of  the  Netherlands,  Maximilian  turned  his  attention  to  Italy, 


whither  he  was  drawn  owing  to  the  invasion  of  that  co«mtry  by 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  in  1494.  But  before  he  could  take  any 
stqM  to  check  the  progress  of  Charles  pecuniary  neces- 
sities compelled  him  to  meet  the  diet.  At  this  time  the 
German,  or  imperial,  diet  consisted  of  three  colleges, 
one  of  the  electors,  another  of  the  princes,  both  spiritual 
and  secular,  and  a  third  of  representatives  of  the  free  dtica, 
who  had,  however,  only  just  gained  the  right  to  sit  beside  the 
other  two  estates.  The  diet  was  an  extremely  clumsy  instrument 
of  government,  and  it  was  perhaps  never  more  discredited  or 
more  impotent  than  when  it  met  Maximilian  at  Worms  in  March 
1495.  But  in  spite  of  repeated  rebuffs  the  party  of  reform  was 
valorous  and  undaunted;  its  members  knew  that  their  case  was 
overwhelmingly  strong.  Although  disappointed  in  the  hope 
which  they  had  nourished  until  about  1490  that  Mazimiliaa 
himself  would  lead  them,  they  had  found  a  capable  hxMi  in 
Bertold,  elector  of  Mainz.  The  king  lost  no  time  in  acquainting 
the  diet  with  his  demands.  He  wished  for  men  and  money  to 
encounter  the  French  in  Italy  and  to  resist  the  Turks.  Bertold 
retorted  that  redress  of  grievances  must  precede  supply,  and 
Maximilian  and  the  princes  were  soon  discussing  the  proposals 
put  forward  by  the  sagacious  elector.  His  first  suggeation  that 
a  council  nominated  by  the  estates  should  be  set  up  with  the 
power  of  vetoing  the  acts  of  the  king  was  abandoned  because 
of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Maximilian;  but  Bert<dd  was 
successful  in  getting  the  diet  to  proclaim  an  eternal  Landfriedt, 
that  is,  to  forbid  private  war  without  any  limitation  of  time, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  diet  should  meet  annually  to  advise 
the  king  on  matters  of  moment.  The  idea  of  a  ooundl,  however, 
was  not  given  up  although  it  took  a  different  form.  An  imperial 
court  of  justice,  the  ReichskannmergcHcki,  was  established; 
this  consisted  of  sixteen  members  nominated  by  the  estates  and 
a  president  appointed  by  the  king.  Its  duties  were  to  judge 
between  princes  of  the  Empire  and  to  act  as  the  supreme  conn 
of  appeal  in  cases  where  humbler  p»sons  were  concerned. 
Partly  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  this  court,  partly  to  furnish 
Maximilian  with  the  promised  monetary  aid,  a  tax  called  the 
common  penny  was  instituted,  this  impost  taking  the  form  both 
of  a  property  tax  and  of  a  poU  tax.  Such  in  outline  were  the 
reforms  effected  by  the  important  diet  of  Worms. 

The  practical  difficulties  of  the  reformers,  however,  were 
only  just  beginning.  Although  Maximilian  took  some  interest 
in  the  collection  of  the  common  pezmy  it  was  difficult, 
and  from  some  classes  impossible,  to  obtain  payment 
of  this  tax,  and  the  king  was  persistently  hostfle  to 
the  imperii  court  of  justice,  his  hostility  and  the  want 
of  money  being  indeed  succesful  in  preventing  that  institutioa 
for  a  time  from  doing  any  real  service  to  Germany.  In  1497 
he  set  up  a  new  Aulic  coundl  or  Hofraif  the  members  of  which 
were  chosen  by  himself,  and  to  this  body  he  gave  authority  10 
deal  with  all  the  business  of  the  Empire.  Thus  he  undermined 
the  foundations  of  the  Rtickskamma^gerickt  and  stole  a  march 
upon  Bertold  and  his  friends.  A  series  of  diets  between  1495 
and  1499  produced  only  mutual  recriminations,  and  then 
Maximilian  met  with  a  serious  rebuff.  The  Swiss  refused  to 
pay  the  conunon  penny  and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
imperial  court  of  justice.  Consequently,  in  1499,  Maximilian 
sent  such  troops  as  he  could  collect  against  them,  but  his  forces 
were  beaten,  and  by  the  peace  of  Basel  he  was  forced  to  concede 
all  the  demands  made  by  the  Swiss,  who  became  virtually 
independent  of  the  Empire.  Heartened  by  this  circumstance 
Bertold  and  his  followers  returned  to  the  attack  whoi  the  diet 
met  at  Augsburg  in  xsoa  The  common  penny  aa  a  means  of 
taxation  fell  into  the  background,  and  in  its  place  a  scheme 
was  accepted  which  it  was  thought  would  provide  the  king  with 
an  army  of  about  30,000  men.  But  more  important  perhaps 
wa9  the  administrative  coundl,  or  Reicksregiment,  which  was 
established  by  the  diet  at  this  time.  A  revival  of  the  idea  put 
forward  by  the  elector  of  Mainz  at  Worms  in  1495,  this  council 
was  to  consbt  of  twenty  members  appointed  by  the  electors 
and  other  princes  and  by  representatives  of  the  dties,  with  a 
president  named  by  the  king.    Its  work  was  practically  that  of 
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governing  Germany,  and  it  was  the  most  considerable  encroach- 
ment which  had  yet  been  made  on  the  power  of  the  king.  It 
is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Maximilian  hated  the  new  body, 
to  the  establishment  of  which  he  had  only  consents!  under 
great  pressure. 

In  1500  the  ReichsregimeiU  met  at  Nuremberg  and  began 
at  once  to  treat  for  peace  with  France.  Maximilian  was  not 
slow  to  resent  this  interference;  he  refused  to  appoint 
a  president,  and  soon  succeeded  in  making  the  meetings 
of  the  council  impossible.  The  relations  between 
the  king  and  the  princes  were  now  very  strained. 
Bertold  called  the  dectors  together  to  decide  upon  a 
plan  of  campaign;  Maximilian  on  his  part  tried  to  destroy 
the  electoral  union  by  winning  over  individual  members. 
The  result  was  that  when  the  elector  of  Mainz  died  in  1504 
the  king's  victory  was  complete.  The  Rekhskammergericht  and 
the  Reicksregiment  were  for  all  practical  purposes  destroyed, 
and  greater  authority  had  been  given  to  the  Ho/rat.  Hence- 
forward it  was  the  king  who  put  forward  schemes  of  reform  and 
the  diet  which  modified  or  rejected  them.  When  the  diet  met 
at  Cologne  in  1505  Maximilian  asked  for  an  army  and  the 
request  was  granted,  the  necessary  funds  being  raised  by  the  old 
plan  of  a  levy  on  the  estates.  At  Constance,  two  years  later, 
the  diet  raised  men  and  money  in  a  similar  fashion,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  imperial  court  of  justice  was  restored,  with  some 
slight  alteration  in  the  method  of  appointing  its  members.  After 
Maximilian  had  taken  the  novel  step  of  assuming  the  title  of 
Roman  emperor  at  Trent  in  1508  the  last  of  the  reforming  diets 
met  at  Cologne  in  15x2.  In  1500  Germany  had  been  divided 
into  six  circles  {Kreise)  or  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
representatives  to  the  Reicksregiment.  These  circles  were  now 
increased  in  number  to  ten  and  an  official  {Hauptmann)  was 
placed  over  each,  his  duties  being  to  enforce  the  decisions  of 
the  Reickskammergerickt.  But  it  was  some  time  before  the  circles 
came  into  working  order;  the  only  permanent  reform  of  the 
reign  was  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  court  of  justice, 
and  even  this  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  Maximilian's  remain- 
ing diets  loudly  denouncing  it  for  delay  and  incompetence. 
The  period  marked  by  the  attempted  reform  of  Bertold  of  Mainz 
was  that  of  the  last  struggle  between  the  supporters  of  a  united 
Germany  and  those  who  preferred  a  loose  confederation  of  states. 
Victory  remained  with  the  latter  party.  Maximilian  himself 
had  done  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  unity  of  his  Austrian 
lands  and,  inddentaily,  to  cut  them  off  from  the  remainder 
of  the  German  kingdom,  and  other  princes  were  following  his 
example.  This  movement  spelled  danger  to  the  small  princi- 
palities and  to  the  free  cities,  but  it  gave  a  powerful  impetus 
to  the  growth  of  Brandenburg,  of  Saxony,  of  Bavaria  and  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  the  future  of  the  country  seemed  likely  to 
remain  with  the  partlcularist  and  not  with  the  national  idea. 

During  the  period  of  these  constitutional  struggles  the  king's 
chief  energies  were  spent  in  warring  against  the  French  kings 
MMMh  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  in  Italy,  where  he  hoped 
mUMa'M  to  restore  the  claims,  dormant,  perhaps  even  extinct, 
wanig  of  the  German  kings.  In  1508  he  helped  to  promote 
''^*  the  league  of  Cambral,  formed  to  despoil  Venice,  but 

he  soon  returned  to  his  former  policy  of  waging  war  against 
France,  and  he  continued  to  do  this  until  peace  was  made  in 
1 5 16.  The  princes  of  Germany  showed  themselves  singularly 
indifferent  to  this  struggle,  and  their  king's  battles  were  largely 
fought  with  mercenary  troops.  Maximilian  gained  his  most 
conspicuous  success  In  his  own  kingdom  in  X504,  when  be 
interfered  in  a  struggle  over  the  succession  to  the  duchy  of 
Bavarla-Landshut.  He  gained  some  additions  of  territory, 
but  his  victory  was  more  important  because  it  gave  him  the 
prestige  which  enabled  him  to  break  down  the  opposition  of 
the  princes  and  to  get  bis  own  way  with  regard  to  bis  domestic 
policy. 

In  many  respects  the  reign  of  Maximilian  must  be  regarded 
as  the  end  of  the  middle  ages.  The  feudal  relation  between  the 
king  and  the  princes  and  between  the  princes  and  their  vassals 
had  become  purely  nominal.    No  real  control  was  exerted  by  the 


crown  over  the  beads  of  the  various  states,  and,  now  that  war  was 
carried  on  mainly  by  mercenary  troops,  the  mediate  nobles  did 
not  hold  their  lands  on  condition  of  military  service. 
The  princes  were  sovereigns,  not  merely  feudal  lords;  JjjJJJJ*' 
and  by  the  institution  of  local  diets  in  their  territories  nMtmt 
an  approach  was  made  to  modem  conceptions  of 
government.  The  age  of  war  was  far  indeed  from  being 
over,  but  men  were  at  least  beginning  to  see  that  unnecessary 
bloodshed  is  an  evil,  and  that  the  true  outlet  for  the  mass  of 
human  energies  is  not  conflict  but  industry.  By  the  growth 
of  the  dties  in  social,  if  not  in  political,  Importance  the  products 
of  labour  were  more  and  more  widely  diffused;  and  it  was 
easier  than  at  any  previous  time  for  the  nation  to  be  moved 
by  common  ideas  and  impulses.  The  discovery  of  America, 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning  and  many 
other  causes  had  contributed  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  world  was  regarded;  and  the 
strongest  of  all  medieval  relations,  that  of  the  nation  to  the 
Church,  was  about  to  pass  through  the  fiery  trial  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. This  vast  movement,  which  began  in  the  later  years  of 
Maximilian,  definitely  severed  the  medieval  from  the  modem 
world. 

The  seeds  of  the  Reformation  were  laid  during  the  time  of 
the  great  conflict  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire.  The 
arrogance  and  the  ambition  of  the  popes  then  stamped 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  an  impression  that  was  i^nutea. 
never  effaced.  During  the  struggle  of  Louis  IV. 
with  the  popes  of  his  day  the  feeling  revived  with  fresh  intenuty ; 
all  classes,  clerical  as  well  as  lay,  looked  upon  resistance  to  papal 
pretensions  as  a  necessity  imposed  by  the  national  honour. 
At  the  same  time  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the  mystics  awakened 
in  many  minds  an  aspiration  which  the  Church,  in  its  corrupt 
state,  could  not  satisfy,  and  which  was  in  any  case  unfavourable 
to  an  external  authority.  The  Hussite  movement  further 
weakened  the  spell  of  the  Church.  Still  more  powerful,  because 
touching  other  elements  of  human  nature  and  affecting  a  more 
important  class,  was  the  Influence  of  the  Renaissance,  which, 
towards  the  end  of  the  zsth  century,  passed  from  Italy  to  the 
universities  of  Germany.  The  men  of  the  new  learning  did  not 
sever  themselves  from  Christianity,  but  they  became  Indifferent 
to  it;  its  conceptions  seemed  to  them  dim  and  faded,  while 
there  was  a  constantly  Increasing  charm  in  literature,  in 
philosophy  and  in  art.  No  kind  of  effort  was  made  by  the 
Church  to  prepare  for  the  storm.  The  spiritual  princes,  besides 
displaying  all  the  faults  of  the  secular  princes,  had  spedal  defects 
of  their  own;  and  as  simony  was  universally  practised,  the 
lives  of  multitudes  of  the  inferior  clergy  were  a  public  kcandal, 
while  their  services  were  cold  and  unimpressive.  The  moral 
sense  was  outraged  by  such  a  pope  as  Alexander  VI.;  and 
neither  the  military  ambition  of  Julius  II.  nor  the  refined 
pagacnism  of  Leo  X.  could  revive  the  decaying  faith  in  the 
spirituality  of  their  office.  Pope  Leo,  by  his  incessant  demands 
for  money  and  his  unscrupulous  methodsof  obtaining  it,awakened 
bitter  h<»tility  in  every  class  of  the  community. 

The  popular  feeling  for  the  first  time  found  expression  when 
Luther,  on  All  Saints'  day  1517,  nailed  to  a  church  door  in 
Wittenberg  the  theses  in  which  he  contested  the  doctrine  tgthtn 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  scandalous  traffic  in  in« 
dulgences  carried  on  in  the  pope's  name  by  Tetzel  and  his  like. 
This  episode,  derided  at  first  at  Rome  as  the  act  of  an  obscure 
Augustinian  friar  Intent  on  scoring  a  point  in  a  scholastic  dis- 
putation, was  in  reality  an  event  of  vast  significance,  for  it 
brought  to  Che  front,  as  the  exponent  of  the  national  sentiment, 
one  of  the  mightiest  spirits  whom  Germany  has  produced. 
Under  the  influence  of  Luther's  strong  personality  the  most 
active  and  progressive  elements  of  the  nation  were  soon  in  more 
or  less  open  antagonism  to  the  Papacy. 

When  Maximilian  died  in  January  1519  his  throne  was  com- 
peted for  by  his  grandson  Charles,  king  of  Spain,  and  by  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  after  a  long  and  costly  contest  the  former  was 
chosen  in  the  following  June.  By  the  time  Charles  reached 
Germany  and  was  crowned  at  Aiz-Ia-Chapelle  (October  1510) 
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Luther  had  confronted  the  cardinal  legate  Cajetan,  had  passed 
through  his  famous  controversy  at  Leipzig  with  Johann  £ck»  and 
was  about  to  burn  the  bull  of  excommunication. 
*  After  this  daring  step  retreat  was  impossible,  and  with 
keen  excitement  both  the  reformer's  followers  and 
his  enemies  waited  for  the  new  sovereign  to  declare 
himself  on  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Charles  soon  made 
up  his  mind  about  the  general  lines  of  his  policy,  although 
he  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  feeling  which 
had  been  aroused.  He  fancied  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  mere 
monkish  quarrel;  at  one  time  he  even  imagined  that  a  little 
money  would  set  the  difficulty  at  rest.  It  was  not  likely,  however, 
in  any  case  that  he  would  turn  against  the  Roman  Church, 
and  that  for  various  reasons.  He  was  by  far  the  most  important 
ruler  of  the  time,  and  the  peoples  under  his  direct  sway  were  still 
adherents  of  the  old  faith.  He  was  king  of  Spain,  of  Sicily, 
of  Naples  and  of  Sardinia ;  he  was  lord  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
the  free  county  of  Burgundy  and  of  the  Austrian  archduchies; 
he  had  at  his  command  the  immense  resources  of  the  New  World; 
and  be  had  been  chosen  king  of  Germany,  thus  gaining  a  title 
to  the  imperial  crown.  Following  the  example  set  by  Maxi- 
milian he  called  himself  emperor  without  waiting  for  theformaUty 
of  a  coronation  at  Rome.  Now  the  protection  of  the  Church 
had  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
emperors;  Charles  could  not,  therefore,  desert  it  when  it  was 
so  greatly  in  need  of  his  services.  Like  his  predecessors  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  resist  it  in  the  realm  of  politics; 
in  the  realm  of  faith  he  considered  that  he  owed  to  it  hh  entire 
allegiance.  Moreover,  he  intended  to  undertake  the  subjugation 
of  northern  Italy,  a  task  which  had  baffled  his  imperial  grand- 
father, and  in  order  to  realize  this  scheme  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  he  should  do  nothing  to  offend  the  pope.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  which  met  in  January 
1 53 1,  without  any  thorough  examination  of  Luther's  position, 
Charles  issued  the  famous  edict,  drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Aleandro, 
which  denounced  the  refonner  and  his  followers.  This  was 
accepted  by  the  diet  and  Luther  was  placed  under  the  imperial 
ban. 

When  Charles  was  chosen  German  king  he  was  obliged  to 
make  certain  promises  to  the  electors.  Embodied  in  a  Wahl- 
CtMriM  luipitidctiont  as  it  was  called,  these  were  practically 
amd  ih0  the  conditions  on  which  the  new  sovereign  was  allowed 
aor*-  to  take  the  crown,  and  the  precedent  was  followed 
at  subsequent  elections.  At  the  diet  of  Worms  steps 
were  taken  to  carry  these  promises  into  effect.  By 
his  WMkapUuUUicn  Charles  had  promised  to  respect  the  freedom 
6f  Germany,  for  the  princes  looked  upon  him  as  a  foreigner.  He 
was  neither  to  introduce  foreign  troops  into  the  country,  nor  to 
allow  a  foreigner  to  command  German  soldiers;  he  must  use 
the  German  language  and  every  diet  must  meet  on  Germaik  soil. 
An  administrative  council,  a  new  ReicksregimetUt  must  be 
established,  and  other  reforms  were  to  be  set  on  foot.  The 
constitution  and  powers  of  this  Reicksregiment  were  the  chief 
subject  of  difference  between  Charies  and  the  princes  at  the 
diet.  Eventually  it  was  decided  that  this  council  should  consist 
of  twenty-two  members  with  a  president  named  by  the  emperor; 
but  it  was  only  to  govern  Germany  during  the  absence  of  the 
sovereign,  at  other  times  its  functions  were  merely  advisory. 
The  imperial  chamber  was  restored  on  the  h'nes  laid  down 
by  Bertold  of  Mainz  in  1495  0^  survived  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  Empire  in  z8o6),  and  the  estates  undertook  to  aid  the 
emperor  by  raising  and  paying  an  army.  In  April  1521  Charles 
invested  his  brother  Ferdinand,  afterwards  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand I.,  with  the  Austrian  archduchies,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  left  Germany  to  renew  his  long  struggle  with  Francis  I.  of 
France. 

While  the  emperor  was  thus  absent  great  disturbances  took 
place  in  Gennany.  Among  Luther's  friends  was  one,  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  at  once  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
and  emphatically  a  man  of  action.  The  dass  to  which  Hutten  and 
his  friend,  Franz  von  Sickingen,  a  daring  and  ambitious  Rhenish 
baron,  belonged,  was  that  of  the  small  feudal  tenants  in  chief,  the 


RUterschaft  or  knights  of  the  Empire.  This  dass  was  subject 
only  to  the  emperor,  but  its  members  lacked  the  territorial 
possessions  which  gave  power  to  the  princes;  they  were 
partly  deprived  of  their  employment  owing  to  the 
suppression  of  private  wars,  and  they  had  suffered 
through  the  sulMtitution  of  Roman  law  for  the  ancient 
feudal  laws  and  customs.  They  had  no  place  in  the  con- 
stitution or  in  the  government  of  Germany,  and  they  had 
already  paralysed  the  administration  by  refusing  to  pay  the  taxes. 
They  were  intensely  jealous  of  the  princes,  and  it  occurred  to 
Hutten  and  Sickingen  that  the  Reformation  Bogjbt  be  used  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  knights  and  to  effect  a  total 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Empire.  No  general  reform, 
they  maintained,  either  in  church  o^  state,  could  be  secured 
while  the  country  was  divided  into  a  number  of  principalities, 
and  their  plan  was  to  combine  with  all  those  who  were  dis- 
contented with  the  existing  order  to  attack  the  princes  and  to 
place  the  emperor  at  the  head  of  a  united  nation.  Sickingen, 
who  has  been  compared  to  WaUenstein,  and  who  doubtless  hoped 
to  secure  a  great  position  for  himself,  had  already  o^ected 
a  large  army,  which  by  its  vny  presence  had  contributed  some- 
what to  the  election  of  Charles  at  Frankfort  in  1519.  He  had 
also  earned  renown  by  carrying  on  feuds  with  the  dtlzens  of 
Worms  and  of  Metz,  and  now,  with  a  view  to  realizing  his  larger 
ambitions,  he  opened  the  campaign  (August  isaa)  by  attacking 
the  elector  of  Trier,  who,  as  a  spiritual  prince,  would  not,  it 
was  hoped,  receive  any  help  from  the  religious  reformeis.  For 
a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  Hutten's  dream  would  be  realized, 
but  it  Was  soon  evident  that  it  was  too  late  to  make  so  great  a 
chani^e.  Luther  and  other  persons  of  influence  stood  aloof 
from  the  movement;  on  the  other  hand,  several  princes,  indud- 
ing  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  united  their  forces  against  the 
knights,  and  in  May  1533  Sickingen  was  defeated  and  slain. 
A  few  weeks  later  Hutten  died  on  an  island  in  the  lake  oi  Zurich. 

This  war  waa  followed  by  another  of  a  much  more  serious 
luiture.  The  German  peasants  had  grievances  compared  with 
which  those  of  the  kxiights  and  lesser  barons  were 
imaginary.  For  about  a  century  several  causes  had 
tended  to  make  their  condition  worse  and  worse. 
While  taxes  and  other  burdens  were  increasing  the 
power  of  the  king  to  protect  them  was  decreasing; 
with  or  without  the  forms  of  law  they  were  plundered  by  every 
other  class  in  the  community;  thdr  traditional  privileges  were 
withdrawn  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  knights,  their  position  had 
suffered  owing  to  the  introduction  of  Roman  law  into  Germany. 
In  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  country  especially,  opportuni- 
ties of  migration  and  of  expansion  had  been  graduaUy  reduced, 
and  to  provide  for  their  increasing  numbers  they  were  compelled 
to  divide  their  holdings  again  and  again  until  these  patches  of 
land  became  too  small  for  the  support  of  a  household.  Thus, 
soldy  under  the  influence  of  social  and  economic  conditions, 
various  risings  of  the  peasants  had  taken  place  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  X5th  Century,  the  first  one  bdng  in  1461,  and  at  times 
the  insurgents  had  combined  their  forces  with  those  of  the 
lower  daases  in  the  towns,  men  whose  condition  was  hardly 
more  satisfactory  than  their  own.  In  the  last  decade  of  the 
iSth  and  the  first  decade  of  the  i6th  century  there  were  several 
insurrections  in  the  south-west  of  Germany,  each  of  iriiich  was 
called  a  Bundsckukf  a  shoe  fastened  upon  a  pole  serving  as  the 
standard  of  revolt.  In  1514  WUrttemberg  was  disturbed  by  the 
rising  of  "  poor  Conrad,"  but  these  and  other  similar  revolts 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  suppressed  by  the  princes.  These 
movements,  however,  were  only  preludes  to  the  great  revdulion, 
which  is  usually  known  as  the  Peasants*  War  (Bauemhieg). 

The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  were  awakening  extra- 
vagant hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  German  peasants,  and  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  controversy  among  historians  to  what 
extent  Luther  and  the  reformers  were  responsible  for  f^Muti* 
their  rising.    It  may,  however,  be  stated  with  some    ir» 
certainty  that  their  condition  was  suffidently  wretched 
to  drive  them  to  revolt  without  any  serious  pressure  from  outside. 
The  rising  was  due  primarily  ndther  to  religious  nor  to  political, 
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but  to  economic  caoMS.  The  Peasants'  War,  properly  so  called, 
broke  out  at  Sttthllngen  in  June  1522.  Tbe  insuzsents  found  a 
leader  in  Hans  MQller  of  Bulgenbach,  who  gained  some  support 
in  the  surrounding  towns;  and  soon  all  Swabia  was  in  revolt. 
Quickly  the  insurrection  became  general  all  over  central  and 
southern  Germany.  In  the  absence  of  the  emperor  and  of  his 
brother,  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  the  authorities  in  these  parts 
of  the  country  were  unable  to  check  the  movement  and,  aided 
by  many  knights,  prominent  among  whom  was  Gdta  von  Ber* 
lichingen,  the  peasants  were  everywhere  victorious,  while  another 
influential  recruit,  Ulrich,  the  dispoisessed  duke  of  Wttrttemberg, 
joined  them  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  duchy.  Ulrich's 
attempt,  which  waa  made  early  in  1515,  was,  however,  a  failure, 
and  about  the  same  time  the  peasants  drew  up  twelve  articles 
embodying  their  demands.  These  were  sufficiently  moderate. 
They  asked  for  a  renewal  of  their  ancient  rights  of  fishing  and 
hunting  freely,  for  a  speedier  method  of  obtaining  justice,  and 
for  the  removal  of  new  and  heavy  burdens.  In  many  places  the 
lords  yidded  to  these  demands,  among  those  who  granted,  con- 
cessions being  the  elector  palatine  of  tbe  Rhine,  the  bishops  of 
Bamberg  and  of  Spires,  and  the  abbots  of  Fulda  and  of  Hersfeld. 
But  meanwhile  the  movement  was  spreading  through  Franconia 
to  northern  Germany  and  was  especially  formidable  in  Thuringia, 
where  it  was  led  by  ThomAS  Mttnzer.  Here  again  success  attended 
the  rebd  standards.  But  soon  the  victorious  peasants  became 
so  violent  and  so  destructive  that  Luther  himself  urged  that  they 
should  be  sternly  punished,  and  a  number  of  princes,  prominent 
among  whom  was  Philip  of  Hesse,  banded  themselves  together 
to  crush  the  rising.  Mttnzer  and  his  followers  were  defeated  at 
Frankenhausen  in  May,  the  Swabian  League  gained  victories 
in  the  area  under  its  contn^,  successes  were  gained  elsewhere  by 
the  princes,  and  with  raach  cruelty  the  revolt  of  the  peasants 
was  suppressed.  The  general  result  was  that  the  power  of  the 
territoriiil  lords  became  greater  than  ever,  although  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  Tirol  and  in  Baden,  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
was  somewhat  improved.  Elsewhere,  however,  this  was  not 
the  case;  many  of  the  peasants  suffered  still  greater  oppression 
and  some  of  the  immediate  nobles  were  forced  to  submit  to  a 
detested  yoke. 

Before  the  suppression  of  this  rising  the  Rncksreitment  had 
met  with  very  indifferent  success  ifk  its  efforts  to  govern  Germany. 
Meeting  at  Nuremberg  early  in  1522  it  voted  some 
slight  assistance  for  the  campaign  against  the  invading 
Turks,  but  the  proi>osals  put  forward  for  raising  the 
necessary  funds  aroused  much  opposition,  an  opposition 
which  came  mainly  from  the  large  and  important  cities.  The 
citizens  appealed  to  Charles  V.,  who  was  in  Spain,  and  after  some 
hesitation  the  emperor  decided  against  the  Reichsreiiment. 
Under  such  disheartening  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  this 
body  was  totally  unable  to  cope  with  Sickingen's  insurrection, 
and  that  a  few  weeks  after  its  meeting  at  Nuremberg  in  1524 
it  succumbed  to  a  series  of  attacks  and  disappeared  from  the 
history  of  Germany.  But  the  ReichsregimetU  had  taken  one  step, 
although  this  was  of  a  negative  character.  It  had  shown  some 
sympathy  with  the  reformers  and  had  declined  to  put  the  edict 
of  Worms  into  immediate  execution.  Hardly  less  lukewarm, 
the  imperial  diet  ordered  the  edict  to  be  enforced,  but  only  as  far 
as  possible,  and  meanwhile  the  possibilities  of  accommodation 
between  the  two  great  religious  parties  were  becoming  more  and 
more  remote.  A  national  assembly  to  decide  the  questions  at 
issue  was  announced  to  meet  at  Spires,  but  the  emperor  forbade 
this  gathering.  Then  the  Romanists,  under  the  guidance  of  Car- 
dinal Campcggio  and  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  met  at  Regens- 
burg  and  decided  to  take  strong  and  aggressive  measures  to 
destroy  Lutheranism,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  representatives 
of  the  cities  met  at  Spires  and  at  Ulm,  and  asserted  their  inten- 
tion of  forwarding  and  protecting  the  teaching  of  the  reformed 
doctrines.  All  over  the  country  and  through  all  classes  of  the 
people  men  were  falling  into  line  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
everything  was  thtis  ready  for  a  bng  and  bitter  religious  war. 

During  these  years  the  religiotis  and  political  ideas  of  the 
Reformation  wefe  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and,  aided  by  a 


vigorous  and  violent  polemic  literature,  opposition  to  Rome 
was  growing  on  every  side.  Instigated  by  George  of  Saxony 
the  Romanist  princes  formed  a  defensive  league  at  Dessau  in 
1525;  the  reforming  princes  took  a  similar  step  at 
Gotha  in  1526.  Such  were  the  prevailing  conditions  •/(*• 
when  the  diet  met  at  Spires  in  June  1526  and  those 
who  were  still  loyal  to  the  Roman  Church  clamoured  "*"* 
for  repressive  measures.  But  on  this  occasion  the  reformers  were 
decidedly  in  the  ascendant.  Important  ecclesiastical  reforms 
were  approved,  and  instructions  forbidding  all  innovations  and 
calling  upon  the  diet  to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms,  sent  by  the 
emperor  from  Spain,  were  brushed  aside  on  the  ground  that 
in  the  preceding  March  when  this  letter  was  written  Charles 
and  the  pope  were  at  peace,  while  now  they  were  at  war.  Before 
its  dissolution  the  diet  promulgated  a  decree  providing  that, 
•pending  the  anembly  of  a  national  council,  each  prince  should 
order  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  own  state  in  accordance 
with  his  own  conscience,  a  striking  victory  for  the  reformers 
and  incidentally  for  separatist  ideas.  The  three  years  which 
elapsed  between  this  diet  and.  another  important  diet  which 
met  in  the  same  city  are  full  of  incident.  Guided  by  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  the  principal  states  and  cities  in  which  the  ideas  of 
the  reformers  prevailed — electoral  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Hesse 
and  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  Strassburg,  Nuremberg,  Ulm  and 
Augsburg  began  to  carry  out  measures  of  church  reform. 
The  Romanists .  saw  the  significance  of  this  movement  and, 
fortunately  lor  them,  were  able  to  profit  by  the  dissensions 
which  were  breaking  out  in  the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  especi- 
ally the  doctrinal  differences  between  the  followers  of  Luther 
and  those  of  Zwin^.  Peisecutions  for  heresy  had  begun, 
the  feeling  between  the  two  great  religious  parties  being  further 
embittered  by  some  revelations  made  by  Otto  von  Pack  (q.t.) 
to  Philip  of  Hesse.  Pack's  stories,  which  concerned  the  existence 
of  a  powerful  league  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  upon  the 
reformers,  were  proved  to  be  false,  but  the  soreness  occasioned 
thereby  remained.  The  diet  met  in  February  1529  and  soon 
received  orders  from  the  emperor  to  repeal  the  decree  of  1526. 
The  supporters  of  the  older  faith  were  now  predominant  and, 
althoui^  they  were  inclined  to  adopt  a  somewhat  haughty 
attitude  towards  Charies,  they  were  not  averse  from  taking 
strong  measures  against  the  reformers.  The  decree  of  the  diet, 
formulated  In  April,  forbade  the  reformers  to  make  further 
religious  changes,  while  the  toleratk>n  which  was  conceded  to 
Romanists  in  Lutheran  states  was  withheld  from  Lutherans  in 
Romanist  states.  This  decree  was  strongly  resented  by  the 
reforming  princes  and  cities.  They  drew  up  a  formal  protest 
against  it  (hence  the  name  "  Protestant  "),  which  they  presented 
to  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  setting  forwsjd  the  somewhat  novel 
theory  that  the  decree  of  1 526  could  not  be  annulled  by  a  succeed* 
ing  diet  unless  both  the  parties  concerned  assented  thereto. 
By  this  decree  they  declared  their  firm  intention  to  abide. 

The  untiring  efforts  of  Philip  of  Hesse  to  unite  the  two  wings 
of  the  Protestant  forces  met  with  very  little  success,  and  the 
famous  conference  at  Marburg  in  the  autumn  of  1529, 
for  which  he  was  responsible,  revealed  the  fact  that  it  ^ 
was  practically  impossible  for  the  Lutherans  and  the  2^ 
Zwinglians  to  act  together  even  when  threatened  by 
a  common  danger,  while  a  little  later  the  alliance  between  the 
Lutheran  states  of  north  Germany  and  the  Zwingltan  cities  of 
the  south  was  destroyed  by  differences  upon  points  of  doctrine. 
In  1530  the  emperor,  flushed  with  success  in  Italy  and  at  peace 
with  his  foreign  foes,  came  to  Germany  with  the  express  intention 
of  putting  SQ  end  to  heresy.  In  June  he  opened  the  diet  at 
Augsburg,  and  here  the  Lutherans  submitted  a  summary  of 
their  doctrines,  afterwards  called  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
Drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  this  pronouncement  was  intended 
to  widen  the  breach  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Zwinglians, 
and  to  narrow  that  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Romanists; 
from  this  time  it  was  regarded  as  the  chief  standard  of  the 
Lutheran  faith.  Four  Zwinglian  cities,  Strassburg,  Constance, 
Lindau  and  Memmingen,  replied  with  a  confession  of  their  own 
and  the  Romanists  also  drew  up  an  answer.    The  period  of 
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negotiation  which  followed  served  only  to  show  that  no  accom- 
modation was  possible.  Charles  himself  made  no  serious  effort 
to  understand  the  controversy;  he  was  resolved,  whether  the 
Lutherans  had  right  on  their  side  or  not,  that  they  should  submit, 
and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  would  be  able  to  awe  them 
into  submission  by  an  unwonted  display  of  power.  But  to  his 
surprise  the  Lutheran  princes  who  attended  th^  diet  refused  to 
give  way.  They  were,  however,  outnumbered  by  their  enemies, 
and  it  was  the  Romanist  majority  which  dictated  the  terms  of 
the  decree,  which  was  laid  before  the  diet  in  September,  enjoining 
a  return  to  religious  conformity  within  seven  months.  The 
Protestant  princes  could  only  present  a  formal  protest  and 
leave  Augsburg.  Finally  the  decree  of  the  diet,  promulgated 
in  November,  ordered  the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms, 
the  restoration  of  all  church  property,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  The  duty  of  enforcing  the 
decree  was  especially  entrusted  to  the  lUichskammergericht; 
thus  by  the  processes  of  law  the  Protestant  princes  were  to  be 
deprived  of  much  of  their  property,  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  if  they  did  not  submit  the  emperor  would  have  recourse 
to  arms. 

For  the  present,  however,  fresh  difficulties  with  France  and 
an  invasion  by  the  Turics,  who  had  besieged  Vienna  with  an 
7^  immense  army  in  the  autumn  of  1539,  forced  Charles 

kmgm  0/  to  mask  his  designs.  Meanwhile  some  of  the  Lutherans, 
fS^"^     angered  and  alarmed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Reichs- 

kamnurgmckit  abandoned  the  idea  that  resistance 
to  the  imperial  authority  was  tmlawf  ul  and,  meeting  in  December 
X  530,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  important  league  of  Schmalkalden, 
among  the  first  members  of  the  confederation  being  the  rulers 
of  Saxony  and  Hesse  and  the  cities  of  Bremen  and  Magdeburg. 
The  league  was  soon  joined  by  other  strong  cities,  among  them 
Sirassburg,  Ulm,  Constance,  Lttbeck  and  C^slar;  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Zwingli  atKappel  in  October 
1531  that  it  was  further  strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  those 
towns  which  had  hitherto  looked  for  leadership  to  the  Swiss 
reformer.  About  this  time  the  military  forces  of  the  league 
were  organised,  their  heads  being  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse.  But  the  league  had  a  political  as  well  as  a 
religious  aspect.  It  was  an  alliance  between  the  enemies  of  the 
house  of  Habsburg,  and  on  this  side  it  gained  the  support  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  and  treated  with  Francis  I.  of  France.  To  this 
its  rapid  growth  was  partly  due,  but  more  perhaps  to  the  fact 
that  the  Reformation  in  Germany  was  above  all  things  a  popular 
movement,  and  thus  many  princes  who  would  not  have  seceded 
from  the  Roman  Church  of  their  own  accord  were  compelled  to 
do  so  from  political  motives.  They  had  been  strong  enough 
to  undermine  the  imperial  power;  they  were  not  strong  enough 
to  resbt  the  pressure  put  upon  them  by  a  majority  of  their 
subjects.  It  was  early  in  1532,  when  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  resisting  the  Turkish  advance,  that  Charles  met  the  diet 
at  Regensburg.  He  must  have  men  and  money  for  this  purpose 
even  at  the  price  of  an  arrangement  with  the  Protestants.  But 
the  Lutherans  were  absent  from  the  diet,  and  the*  Romanists, 
although  th6y  voted  help,  displayed  a  very  uncompromising 
temper  towards  their  religious  foes.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  emperor  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  hisnegotia- 
tions  with  the  Protestants  resulted  in  Jiily  X53a  in  the'  religious 
peace  of  Nuremberg,  a  measure  which  granted  temporary  tolera- 
tion to  the  Lutherans  and  which  was  repeatedly  confirmed 
in  the  following  years.  Charles's  reward  was  substantial  and 
immediate.  His  subjects  vied  with  each  other  in  hurrying 
soldiers  to  his  standard,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  great  Turkish 
host  was  in  f  iiU  retreat. 

While  the  probability  of  an  alliance  between  Pope  Clement 
Vn.  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  together  with  other  international 
/  tervA/  ^n^pUcations,  prevented  the  emperor  from  following 
xAkfra  ct  ^P  ^  victory  over  the  Turks,  or  from  reducing  the 
aarmmmy,  dissenters  from  the  Roman  religion  to  obedience, 

Protestantism  was  making  substantial  progress  in 
the  states,  notably  in  Anhalt  and  in  Pomerania,  and  in  the 
cities,  and  in  January  1534  the  Protestant  princes- were  bold 


enough  to  declare  that  they  did  not  regard  the  dedsions  of  the 
Reichskammergerickt  as  binding  upon  them.  About  this  time 
Germany  witnessed  three  events  of  some  importance.  Through 
the  energy  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  who  was  aided  by  Francis  I., 
Ulrich  of  WUrttemberg  was  forcibly  restored  to  his  duchy. 
The  members  of  the  Romanist  league  recently  founded  at  Halle 
would  not  help  the  Habsburgs,  and  in  June  1534,  by  the  treaty 
of  Cadan,  King  Ferdinand  was  forced  to  recognixe  the  restoration 
as  A  fait  accomplii  at  the  same  time  he  was  compelled  to  promise 
that  he  would  stop  all  proceedings  of  the  RekJukamwKrga'kkt 
against  the  members  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden.  Tlie  two 
other  events  were  less  favourable  for  the  new  rdigion,  or  rather 
for  its  orthodox  manifestations.  After  a  strug^e,  the  Ana- 
baptists obtained  control  of  Mttnster  and  for  a  short  tizDe 
governed  the  town  in  accordance  with  their  own  peculiar  ideas, 
while  at  Ltibeck,  under  the  burgomaster  jOrgen  Wullenweber, 
a  democratic  government  was  also  establi^ed.  But  the  bishop 
of  Monster  and  his  friends  crushed  the  one  movement,  and  after 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Denmark  the  LObeckers  were  ccHn- 
pelled  to  revert  to  their  former  mode  of  govemmeAL  The 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  Empire  and  France  in  1536 
almost  coincided  with  the  enlargement  of  the  league  of  Schmal- 
kalden, the  existence  of  which  was  prolonged  for  ten  years. 
All  the  states  and  cities  which  subscribed  to  the  confesson 
of  Augsburg  were  admitted  to  it,  and  thus  a  large  number 
of  Protatants,  including  the  duchies  of  Wiirttembcrg  and 
Pomerania  and  the  dties  of  Augsbui:g  and  Frankfort,  secured 
a  needful  protection  against  the  decrees  of  the  Reickskammer- 
gerickif  which  the  league  again  repudiated.  Among  the  new 
membersof  the  confederation  was  Christian  III.,kingof  Denmark. 
About  the  same  time  (May  1536)  an  agreement  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Zwingtians  was  arranged  by  Martin  Bucer, 
and  was  embodied  in  a  document  called  the  Concord  of  Witten- 
berg, and  for  the  present  the  growing  dissensions  between  the 
heads  of  the  league,  John  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
Philip  of  Hesse,  were  checked.  Thus  strengthened  the  Prote^ant 
princes  declared  against  the  proposed  general  council  at  Mantua, 
while  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  league  of  Schmalkalden  the  imperial 
envoy,  Mathias  Held  (d.  1563),  persuaded  the  Romanist  imnces 
in  June  1538  to  form  the  league  of  Nuremberg.  But,  although 
he  had  made  a  truce  with  France  at  Ni(»  in  this  very  month, 
Charles  V.  was  more  conciliatory  than  some  of  his  representatives, 
and  at  Frankfort  in  April  1539  he  came  to  terms  with  the 
Protestants,  not,  however,  granting  to  them  all  their  demands. 
In  X  539f  too,  the  Protestants  received  a  great  accession  of  strengt  h. 
the  Lutheran  prince  Henry  succeeding  his  Romanist  brother 
George  as  duke  of  Saxony.  Ducal  Saxony  was  thus  completely 
won  for  the  reformed  faith,  and  under  the  politic  elector  Joachim 
II.  the  same  doctrines  made  rapid  advances  in  Brandenburg. 
Thus  practically  all  North  Germany  was  united  in  sui^xirting 
the  Protestant  caiise. 

In  1542,  when  Charles  V.  was  again  involved  in  war  with 
France  and  Turkey,  who  were  helped  by  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Scotland,  the  league  of  Schmalkalden  took  advantage 
of  his  occupations  to  drive  its  stubborn  foe,  Henry, 
duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbttttel,  from  his  dudiy  and 
to  enthrone  Protestantism  completely  therein.  But 
this  was  not  the  only  victory  gdned  by  the  Protestants  about 
this  time.  The  dtieens  of  Regensburg  aoxpted  their  doctrines, 
which  also  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Palatinate  and  in 
Austria,  while  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  Hermann  von  Wied, 
and  William,  duke  of  Gelderland,  Cleves  and  Juliers,  announced 
thdr  secession  from  the  Roman  religion.  The  Protestants 
were  now  at  the  height  of  their  power,  but  their  ascendancy 
was  about  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  rather  by  the  foUy  and 
imprudence  of  their  leaders  than  by  the  skill  and  valour  of  their 
foes.  The  unity  and  the  power  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden 
were  bdng  undermined  by  two  important  events,  the 
bigamy  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  ^ich  for  political  reasons 
was  condoned  by  the  Lutheran  divines,  and  the  dissen- 
sions between  John  Frederick,  the  ruler  of  electoral,  and  Maurke, 
the  new  ruler  of  ducal  Saxony.    To  save  Junself  from  the 
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consequences  of  his  double  marriage,  which  had  provided  him 
wiih  powerful  enemies,  Philip  in  June  1541  came  to  terms  with  the 
emperor,  who  thus  managed  to  spike  the  guns  of  the  league  of 
Schmalkalden,  although  the  strength  of  this  confederation  did 
not  fail  until  after  the  campaign  against  Henry  of  Brunswick. 
But  while  on  the  whole  the  fortunes  of  the  European  war,  both 
in.the  east  and  in  the  west,  were  unfavourable  to  the  imperialists, 
Charles  V.  found  time  in  1545  to  lead  a  powerful  force  against 
William  of  Gelderland,  who  had  joined  the  circle  of  his  foreign 
foes.  William  was  completely  crushed;  Gelderland  was  added 
to  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  Habsburgs,  while  the  league  of 
Schmalkaldep  impotently  watched  the  proceedings.  This 
happened  about  a  year  after  war  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Saxon  house  had  only  been  averted  by  the  mediation  of 
Luther  and  of  PhiUp  of  Hesse.  The  emperor,  however,  was 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  make  a  more  general  attack  on  the 
Protestants.  In  accordance  with  the  promises  made  to  them 
at  Frankfort  in  1539,  conferences  between  the  leaders  of  the  two 
religious  parties  were  held  at  Hagenau,  at  Worms  and  at  Regens- 
burg,  but  they  were  practically  futile.  The  diets  at  Regensburg 
and  at  Nuremberg  gave  very  little  aid  for  the  wars,  and  did 
nothing  to  solve  the  religious  difficulties  which  were  growing 
more  acute  with  repeated  delays.  At  the  diet  of  Spires  in  1 544 
Charles  purchased  military  assistance  from  the  Protestants  by 
making  lavish  promises  to  them.  With  a  new  army  he  marched 
against  the  French,  but  suddenly  in  September  1544  he  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Cr£py  with  Francis  I.  and  left  himseU  free  to  begin 
a  new  chapter  in  the.  history  of  Germany. 

Charles  was  now  nearly  ready  to  crush  the  Protestants,  whose 
influence  and  teaching  had  divided  Germany  and  weakened 
Vktoryof  ^^^  imperial  power,  and  were  now  endangering  the 
Cbmritt  supremacy  of  the  Habsburgs  in  the  Netherlands  and 
or«r  th0  in  Alsace.  His  plan  was  to  bring  about  the  meeting 
t»9ga»9e  of  a  general  council  to  make  the  necessaiy  reforms  in 
**"*''  the  church,  and  then  at  whatever  cost  to  compel  the 
******  ProtesUnts  to  abide  by  its  decisions.  While  Pope 
Paul  III.,  somewhat  reluctantly,  summoned  the  council  which 
ultimately  met  at  Trent,  Charles  made  vigorous  preparations 
for  war.  Having  made  peace  with  the  Turks  in  October  1545 
be  began  to  secure  allies.  Assistance  was  promised  by  the  pope; 
the  emperor  purchased  the  neutrality  of  Duke  William  of  Bavaria, 
and  at  a  high  price  the  active  aid  of  Maurice  of  Saxony;  he 
managed,  to  detach  from  the  league  of  Schmalkalden  those 
members  who  were  without  any  enthusiasm  for  the  Protestant 
cause  and  also  those  who  were  too  timid  to  enter  upon  a  serious 
struggle.  Meanwhile  the  league  was  inactive.  Its  chiefs  differed 
on  questions  of  policy,  one  section  believing  that  the  emperor 
did  not  intend  to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  for  some  time  no 
measures  were  taken  to  meet  the  coming  periL  At  last,  in  June 
1546,  during  the  meeting  of  the  diet  at  Regensburg,  Philip  and 
John  Frederick  of  Saxony  realized  the  extent  of  the  danger  and 
began  to  muster  their  forces.  They  were  still  much  more  powerful 
than  the  emperor,  but  they  did  not  work  well  together,  or  with 
Sebastian  SchiLrtlin  von  Burtenbach,  who  led  their  troops  in 
South  Germany.  In  July  1546  they  were  placed  under  the 
imperial  ban,  and  the  war  began  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube. 
Charles  was  aided  by  soldiers  hurried  from  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands,, but  he  did  not  gain  any  substantial  successes  until  after 
October  1546,  when  his  ally  Maurice  invaded  electoral  Saxony 
and  forced  John  Frederick  to  march  northwards  to  its  defence. 
The  Lutheran  cities  of  southern  and  central  Germany,  among 
them  Strassburg,  Augsburg,  Ulm  and  Frankfort,  now  submitted 
to  the  emperor,  while  Ulrich  of  Wurttemberg  and  the  elector 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Frederick  II.,  followed  their  example. 
Having  restored  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  archbishopric  of 
Cologne  and  seen  Henry  of  Brunswick  settled  in  his  duchy  early 
in  1547,  Charles  led  his  men  against  his  principal  enemies,  Philip 
of  Hesse  and  John  Frederick,  who  had  quickly  succeeded  in 
driving  Maurice  from  his  electorate.  At  Miihlberg  in  April  1547 
he  overtook  the  army  of  the  Saxon  elector.  His  victory  was 
complete.  John  Frederick  was  taken  prisoner,  and  a  little  later 
Philip  of  Hesse,  after  vainly  prolonging  the  struggle,  was  induced 
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to  surrender.  The  rising  in  the  other  parts  of  northern  Germany 
was  also  put  down,  and  the  two  leaders  of  political  Lutheranism 
were  prisoners  in  the  emperor's  hands. 

Unable  to  shake  the  allegiance  of  John  Frederick  to  the 
Lutheran  faith,  Charles  kept  him  and  Philip  of  Hesse  in  captivity 
and  began  to  take  advantage  of  his  triumph,  although 
Magdeburg  was  still  offering  a  stubborn  resistance 
to  his  allies.  By  the  capituhtion  of  Wittenberg  the 
electorate  of  Saxony  was  transferred  to  Maurice,  and  in  the 
mood  of  a  conqueror  the  emperor  met  the  diet  at  Augsburg 
in  September  1547.  His  proposals  to  strengthen  and  reform 
the  adminbtration  of  Germany  were,  however,  not  acceptable 
to  the  princes,  and  the  main  one  was  not  pressed;  but  the 
Netherlands  were  brought  under  the  protection  of  the  Empire 
and  some  minor  reforms  were  carried  through.  A  serious  quarrel 
with  the  pope.  Who  had  moved  the  council  from  Trent  to  Bologna, 
only  increased  the  determination  of  Charles  to  establish  religious 
conformity.  In  consultation  with  both  Romanist  and  Lutheran 
divines  a  confession  of  faith  called  the  Interim  was  drawn  up; 
this  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  and  was  issued  as  an  edict 
in  May  1548,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Romanist 
princes  it  was  not  made  binding  upon  them,  only  upon  the 
Lutherans.  There  was  some  resistance  to  the  Interim,  but 
force  was  employed  against  Augsburg  and  other  recalcitrant 
cities,  and  soon  it  was  generally  accepted.  Thus  all  Germany 
seemed  to  lie  at  the  emperor's  feet.  The  Reformation  had 
enabled  him  to  deal  with  the  princes  and  the  imperial  cities 
in  a  fashion  such  as  no  sovereign  had  dealt  with  them  for  three 
centuries. 

Being  now  at  the  height  of  his  power  Charles  wished  to  secure 
the  succession  to  the  imperial  throne  to  his  son  Philip,  after- 
wards Philip  II.  of  Spain.  This  intention  produced  tht 
dissensions  among  the  Habsburgs,  especially  between  knptrm 
the  emperor  and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  other  ff^*" 
causes  were  at  work,  moreover,  to  undermine  the 
former's  position.  The  Romanist  princes  were  becoming  alarmed 
at  his  predominance,  the  Protestant  princes  resented  his  arbitrary 
measures  and  disliked  the  harsh  treatment  meted  out  to  John 
Frederick  and  to  Philip  of  Hesse;  all  alike,  irritated  by  the 
presence  of  Spanish  soldiers  in  their  midst,  objected  strongly 
to  take  Philip  for  their  king  and  to  any  extension  of  Spanish 
influence  in  Germany.  Turkey  and  France  were  again  threaten- 
ing war,  and  although  the  council  had.  returned  to  Trent  it 
seemed  less  likely  than  ever  to  satisfy  the  Protestants.  The 
general  discontent  found  expression  in  the  person  of  rin 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  a  son-in-law  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  nvMot 
whose  services  to  Charles  against  the  league  of  Schmal-  JS"**  ** 
kalden  had  made  him  very  unpopular  in .  his  own  *^* 
country.  Caring  little  or  nothing  about  doctrinal  disputes,  but 
a  great  deal  about  increasing  his  own  importance,  Maurice  now 
took  the  lead  in  plotting  against,  the  emperor.  He  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  John,  margrave  of  Brandenburg-Ciistrin,  with 
another  HohenzoUcrn  prince,  Albert  Alcibiades  of  Bayreuth, 
and  with  other  Lutheran  leaders,  and  also  with  Henry  II.  of 
France,  who  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the 
dissensions  in  the  Empire  and  who  stipulated  for  a  definite 
reward.  Charles  knew  something  of  these  proceedings,  but  his 
recent  victory  had  thrown  him  partly  ofl  his  guard.  The  treaty 
with  France  was  signed  in  January  1552;  in  March  Henry  U. 
invaded  Germany  as  the  protector  of  her  liberties,  while  Maurice 
seized  Augsburg  and  marched  towards  Innsbruck,  where  the  em- 
peror was  residing,  with  the  intention  of  making  him  a  prisoner. 
An  attempt  at  accommodation  failed;  Charles  fled  into 
Carinthia;  and  at  one  stroke  all  the  advantages  which  he  had 
gained  by  his  triumph  at  Miihlberg  were  lost.  Masters  of  the 
situation,  Maurice  and  his  associates  met  their  opponents  ai 
Passau  in  May  1553  and  arranged  terms  of  peace,  although  the 
emperor  did  not  assent  to  them  until  July.  The  two  captive 
princes  were  released,  but  the  main  point  agreed  upon  was  that 
a  diet  should  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  religious 
difficulty,  ahd  that  in  the  meantime  the  Lutherans  were  to  enjoy 
full  religiotis  liberty. 
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.  Delayed  by  the  war  with  France  and  Turkey,  the  diet  Cor  the 
tettkment  of  the  religioua  difficulty  did  not  meet  at  Augsbuiig 
until  February  1555.  Ferdinand  represented  his 
,^  brother,  and  after  a  prolonged  discussion  conditions 
of  peace  were  arran^.  Romanists  and  Lutherans 
were  placed  upon  an  equal  footing,  but  the  t<rferation 
which  was  granted  to  them  was  not  extended  to  the  Calvinists. 
Each  secular  prince  had  the  right  to  eject  from  his  land  all  those 
who  would  not  accept  the  form  of  religion  established  therein; 
thus  the  principle  of  ctqus  regw  ejus  relipo  was  set  up.  Although 
the  Lutherans  did  not  gain  all  their  demands,  tbiey  won  solid 
advantages  and  were  allowed  to  keep  all  ecclesiastical  property 
secularised  before  the  peace  of  Passau.  A  source  of  trouble, 
however,  was  the  clause  in  the  treaty  usually  called  the  eccles- 
iastical reservation.  This  required  an  ecclesiastical  prince,  if 
he  accepted  the  teaching  of  Uie  confession  of  Augsburg,  or  in 
other  words  became  a  Lutheran,  forthwith  to  resign-  his  princi- 
pality. The  Lutherans  denied  the  validity  of  this  clause,  and 
notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  Roman  Catholics  several 
preUtes  became  Lutheran  and  kept  their  territories  as  secular 
possessions.  The  peace  of  Augsburg  can  hardly  be  described 
as  a  satisfactory  settlement.  Individual  toleratbn  was  not 
allowed,  or  only  aUowed  in  unison  with  exile,  and  in  the  treaty 
there  was  abundant  material  for  future  discord. 

After  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  made  terms  with  Charles  at 
Passau  he  went  to  help  Ferdinand  against  the  Turks,  but  one 
of  his  allies,  Henry  IL  of  France,  continued  the  war 
in  Germany  while  another,  Albert  Aldbiades,  entered 
upon  a  wild  campaign  of  plunder  in  Franconia.  The 
French  king  seized  M ets,  whidi  was  part  of  the  spoil  promised 
to  him  by  his  allies,  and  Charles  made  an  attempt  to  regain  the 
city.  For  this  purpose  he  took  Albert  Alcibiades  into  his 
service,  but  after  a  stubborn  fight  his  troops  were  compelled 
to  retreat  in  January  1553.  Albert  then  renewed  Jiis  raids,  and 
these  became  so  terrible  that  a  league  of  princes,  under  Mauri<» 
of  Saxony,  was  formed  to  crush  him;  although  3ilaurice  lost 
his  life  at  Sievershausen  in  July  iS53t  this  purpose  was  accom- 
plished, and  Albert  was  driven  from  Germany.  After  the  peace 
of  Augsburg,  which  was  published  in  September  1555,  the 
emperor  carried  out  his  intention  of  abdicating.  He  entrusted 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands  to  Philip,  while  Ferdinand  took  over 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Germany,. although  it  was  not  until 
1558  that  he  was  formally  installed  as  his  brother's  successor. 

Ferdinand  I.,  who  like  all  the  German  sovereigns  after  him 
was  recognized  as  emperor  without  being  crowned  by  the  pope, 
made  it  a  prime  object  of  his  short  reign  to  defend 
and  enforce  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  for  which 
he  was  largely  responsible.  Although  in  all  probability 
numerically  si^ierior  at  this  time  to  the  Romanists,  the  Pro- 
testants were  weakened  by  divisions,  which  were  becoming 
daily  more  pronounced  and  more  serious,  and  partly  owing  to 
this  fact  the  emperor  was  able  to  resist  the  demahds  of  each 
party  and  to  moderate  their  excesses.  He  was  continually 
harassed  by  the  Turks  until  peace  was  made  in  1562,  and  con- 
nected therewith  were  troubles  in  Bohemia  and  especially  in 
Hungary,  two  countries  which  he  had  acquired  through  marriage, 
while  North  Germany  was  disturbed  by  the  wild  schemes  of 
Wilhelm  von  Grumbach  iq.v.)  and  his  associate  John  Frederick, 
duke  of  Saxony.  With  regard  to  the  religious  question  efforts 
were  made  to  compose  the  differences  among  the  Protestants; 
but  while  these  ended  in  failure  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
gaining  ground.  Ferdinand  sought  earnestly  to  reform  the 
church  from  within,  and  before  he  died  in  July  1564  the  Cotmter- 
Reformation,  fortified  by  the  entrance  of  the  Jesuits  into  Germany 
and  by  the  issue  of  the  decrees  of  the  ooundl  of  Trent,  had 
beguK. 

Under  Ferdinand's  rule  there  were  some  changes  in  the 
administration  of  the  EmjMre.  Luthersns  sat  among  the  judges 
A4ml^a»  of  the  Jieichskammergerichl^  and  the  Aulic  Council,  or 
tntivm  Hofratt  established  by  Maximilian  I.  for  the  Austrian 
'•■^■■'  lands,  extended  its  authority  over  the  Empire 
and  was  known  as  the  JUuJukoJraL    Side  by  side  with  these 


changes  the  imperial  diet  was  becoming  more  useless  ai^  un- 
wieldy, and  the  electors  were  gslning  power,  owing  panly  to 
the  WaUkapihUaticHf  by  which  on  election  they  circumscribed 
the  power  of  each  occupant  of  the  imperial  throne. 

Ferdinand's  son  and  successor,  the  emperor  Maximilian  II., 
was  a  man  of  tolerant  views;  in  fact  at  one  time  be  was  sus- 
pected of  being  a  Lutheran,  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  annoyed  the  Habsburgs  and  delayed  his  own 
election  as  king  of  the  Romans.  However,  having 
given  to  the  electors  assurances  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Roman 
Church,  he  was  chosen  king  in  November  1562,  and  became 
ruler  of  Germany  on  his  father's  death  neariy  two  years  later. 
Like  other  German  sovereigns  Maximilian  pursued  the  phantom 
of  religious  union.  His  first  diet,  which  met  at  Aupbuig  in 
1566,  was,  however,  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  take  any  steps  in 
this  direction,  and  while  the  Roman  Catholics  urged  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  the.serious  differences 
among  the  Protestants  received  fresh  proof  from  the  attempt 
made  to  exclude  the  Calvinist  prince  Frederick  III.,  elector 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  benefits  of  the  peace  of  Augdnsrg. 
After  this  Frederick  and  the  Calvinists  looked  for  sympathy 
more  and  more  to  the  Protestants  in  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
whom,  they  assisted  with  troops,  while  the  Lutherans,  whose 
chief  prince  was  Augustus,  dector  of  Saxony,  adopted  a  more 
cautious  policy  and  were  anxious  not  to  offend  the  empenv. 
There  were,  moreover,  troubles  of  a  pnsonal  and  private  nature 
between  these  two  dectors  and  their  families,  and  these  embittered 
their  religious  differences.  -  But  these  divergences  of  opinion 
were  not  otdy  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  or  between 
Lutheran  and  Calvinist,  they  were,  in  electoral  and  duca.1 
Saxony  at  least,  between  Lutheran  and  Lutheran.  Thus  the 
Protestant  cause  was  weakened  just  when  It  needed  strengthen- 
ing, ss,  on  the  other  side,  the  Roman  Catholics,  espedally  Albert , 
duke  of  Bavaria,  were  eagerly  forwarding  the  progress  of  the 
older  faith,  which  towards  the  end  of  this  rdgn  was  restored 
in  the  important  abbey  of  Fulda.  In.  secular  affairs  Maximilian 
had,  just  after  his  accession,  to  face  a  renewal  of  the  Turkish 
war.  Although  his  first  diet  voted  liberal  assbtanoe  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  a  large  and  splendid  army  was 
collected,  he  had  gained  no  advantage  when  the  campaign  ooded. 
The  diet  of  Spires,  which  met  in  1570,  was  mainly  occupied 
in  discussing  measures  for  preventing  the  abuses  caused  by 
the  enlistment  by  fordgners  of  German  mercenary  troops,  but 
nothing  was  done  to  redress  this  grievance,  jls  the  estates  were 
unwilling  to  accept  proposals  .which  placed  more  power  in  the 
emperor's  hands.  Maximilian  found  time  to  make  earnest  but 
unavailing  efforts  to  mediate  between  his  cousin,  Philip  H. 
of  Spain,  and  the  revolted  Netherlands,  and  also  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  where  a  faction  elected  him  as  their 
king.  He  was  still  dealing  with  this  matter  and  hoping  to  gain 
support  for  it  from  the  diet  of  Regensburg  when  he  died  (October 

1576). 
Maximilian's  successor  was  his  son,  Rudolph  11.,  who  had  been 

chosen  king  of  the  Romans  in  October  1575,  and  who  in  his 

later  years  showed  marked  traces  of  irtsanity.    The 

new  emperor  had  little  of  his  father's  tolerant  s|Mrit,      _ 

and  under  his  feeble  and  erratic  Tide  religious  and 

political  considerations  alike  tended  to  increase  the  disocdrr 

in  Germany.    The  death  of  theCslvmist  leader,  the  elector 

palatine  Frederick  HI.,  in  October  1576  and  the  acccasicm  of 

his  son  Loub,  a  prince  who  held  Lutheran  optniotts,  obviously 

afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  making  anotho*  attempt 

to  unite  the  Protestants.    Under  the' guidance  of  Augustus  of 

Saxony  a  Lutheran  confession  of  faith,  the  Pprmuta  €0ticoriiof, 

was  drawn  up;  but,  although  this  was  accepted  by  51  princes 

and  35  towns,  others—like  the  landgraves  of  Hesse  aix)  the 

cities  of  Madgcburg  and  Strassburg— refused  to  sign  tt,  and  thus 

it  served  only  to  emphasize  the  div^ons  among  the  ProtesCants. 

Moreover,  the  friendship  between  the  Saxon  and  the  Palatine 

houses  was  soon  destroyed;  for,  when  the  elector  Louis  died 

in  1583,  he  was  succeeded  by  a  minor,  his  son  Frederick  IV., 

who  was  under  the  guardianship  of  his  tmde  John   Casimir 
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(I543-ZS92),  a  prinee  of  very  marked  Calvinist  lympathics  and 
of  some  miUtary  experience.  Just  before  this  time  much  unrest 
in  the  north- westof  Germany  had  been  caused  by  the  settlement 
there  of  a  number  of  refugees  from  the  Netherlands.  Spreading 
their  advanced  religious  views,  these  settlers  were  partly 
responsible  for  two  serious  outbreaks  of  disorder.  At  Aiz-la- 
ChapeUe  the  Protestants,  not  being  allowed  freedom  of  worship, 
took  possession  of  the  city  in  x 58 1.  The  matter  came  before  the 
diet,  whidi  was  opened  at  Augsburg  in  July  1582,  but  the  case 
was  left  undedded;  afterwards,  however,  the  Reickskofrat 
declared  against  the  insurgents,  although  it  was  not  until  1598 
that  Protestant  worship  was  abolished  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
governing  body  was  restored.  At  Cologne  the  archbishop, 
Gebhard  Truchsess  von  Waldburg,  married  and  announced  his 
intention  of  retaining  his  spiritual  office.  Had  this  proceeding 
passed  unchallenged,  the  Protestants,  among  whom  Gebhard 
now  counted  himself,  would  have  had  a  majority  in  the  electoral 
college.  The  Roman  Catholics,  however,  secured  the  deposition 
of  Giebhard  and  the  election  in  his  stead  of  Ernest,  bishop  of 
Uige,  and  war  broke  out  in  1583.  Except  John  Casimir,  the 
Protestant  princes  showed  no  eagerness  to  assist  Gebhard,  who 
in  a  short  time  was  driven  from  his  see,  and  afterwards  took  up 
his  residence  in  Stiassburg,  where  also  he  instigated  a  rebellion 
on  a  small  scale.  Thus  these  quarrels  terminated  in  victories 
for  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  successful  about  this  time 
in  restoring  their  faith  in  the  bishoprics  of  WOrsburg,  Salzburg, 
Bamberg,  Psderbom,  Minden  and  Osnabrttck.  Another  dispute 
abo  endeid  in  a  -similar  way.  This  was  the  claim  made  by  the 
administrator  of  the  archbi^opric  of  Magdeburg,  a  HohenxoUem 
prince,  Joachim  Frederick,  afterwards  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
to  sit  and  vote  in  the  imperial  diet;  it  was  not  admitted,  and 
the  administrator  retired  from  Augsburg,  a  similar  fate  befalling 
a  similar  daim  made  by  sevend  other  admintstiatoxs  some 
years  later. 

After  the  de^th  of  Augustus  of  Saxony  in  February  1586 
there  was  another  brief  alliance  between  the.  Protestant  parties, 
although  on  this  occasion  the  lead  was  taken  not  by 
the  Saxon,  but  by  the  Palatine  prince.    Less  strict 
in  his  adlKrence  to  the  tenets  of  Lutheranism  than 
Augustus,  the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  Christian  I., 
fen  under  the  influence  of  John  Casimir.    The  result  was  that 
Protestant  princes,  induding  the  three  temporal  electors,  united 
in  placing  their  grievances  before  the  emperor;  obtaining  no 
redress  they  met  at  Torgau  in  1591  and  offered  help  to  Henry 
IV.  of  Fiance,  a  proceeding  which  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  past  policy  of  Saxony.    But  this  alliance,  like  its  forerunner, 
was  of  very  short  duration.    Christian  I.  died  in  i  $91 ,  and  under 
Christian  II.  electoral  Saxony  re-established  a  rigid  Lutheranism 
at  home  and  pursued  a  policy  of  moderation  and  neutrality 
abroad.    A  short  time  afterwards  the  militant  party  among 
the  Protestants  suffered  a  heavy  kiss  by  the  death  of  their 
leader,  John  Casimir,  whose  policy,  however,  was  continued  by 
his  nephew  and  pupil,  the  elector  Frederick  IV.    But  ndther 
desertion  nor  death  was  able  to  crush  entirely  the  militant 
Protestants,  among  whom  Christian,  prince  of  Anhalt  (1568- 
1630),  was  rapidly  becoming  the  most  prominent  figure.    They 
made  themselves  very  troublesome  at  the  diet  of  Regensburg 
in  IS93,  and  also  at  the  diet  held  in  the  same  dty  four  years 
later,  putting  forward  various  demands  for  greater  religious 
freedom  and  seeking  to  hinder,  or  dday,  the  payment  of  the 
grant  for  the  Turkish  war.    Moreover,  in  1 598  they  put  forward 
the  theory  that  the  vote  of  a  majority  in  the  diet  was  not  binding 
upon  the  minority;  they  took  up  the  same  positk>n  at  Regens- 
burg in  1603,  when  they  raised  strong  objections  to  the  deciswns 
of  the  Reickskofrai  and  afterwards  withdrew  from  the  diet  in 
a  body.    Thus,  under  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  Christian  of 
Anhalt  respectively  the  two  great  parties  were  gaining  a  better 
idea  of  their  own  needs  and  of  each  other's  aims  and  were 
watching  vigilantly  the  positk>n  in  the  duchies  of  Cleves,  Jolich 
and  Berg,  where  a  dispute  over  the  succession  was  impending, 
^hile  wan  and  rumoura  of  wan  were  disturbing  the  peace  in 
^  west  of  Germany  the  Turks  were  again  harassing  the  east. 


The  war  betweep  them  and  the  Emptie,  which  was  renewed  ia 
1593,  iMted  almost  without  interruptM>n  until  November  1606, 
when  peace  was  made,  the  tribute  bng  paid  by  the  emperor 
to  the  sultan  being  abandoned.  This  peace  was  oonduded  not 
by  Rudolph,  but  by  his  brother,  the  archduke  Matthias,  who 
owing  to  the  emperor's  mental  incapadty  had  just  been  declared 
by  hb  kinsman  the  head  of  the  house  of  Habsbuig.  Rudolph 
resented  this  indignity  very  greatly,  and  until  hb  death  in  January 
161 2  the  relations  between  the  brothen-were  very  strained,  but 
this  mainly  concerns  the  history  of  Hungary  and  of  Bohemia, 
which  were  sensibly  affected  by  the  fraternal  discord. 

By  this  time  however,  there  were  signs  of  substantial  progress 
on  the  part  of  the  great  Catholic  reaction,  which  was  to  have 
important  consequences  for  Germany.  This  was  due 
mainly  to  the  persistent  zeal  of  the  Jesuits.  For  a 
long  time  the  Protestanu  had  absorbed  the  intellectual 
strength  of  the  country,  but  now  many  able  scbolan 
and  divines  among  the  Jesuits  could  hold  thdr  own  with  their 
antagonists.  These  devoted  missk>narics  of  the  church  gave 
thdr  attention  mainly  to  the  young,  and  during  the  reign  ol 
Rudolph  II.  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  two  princes,  each  of  whom  was  destined  to  play 
a  great  part  in  the  events  of  his  time.  These*  princes  were 
Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Ferdinand,  archduke  of 
Styria,  the  former  a  member  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach,  and 
the  latter  of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  Maximilian  became  pro- 
minent in  1607  by  executing  an  imperial  mandate  against  the 
free  dty  of  Donauw5rth,  where  a  religious  riot  had  taken  place, 
and  afterwards  treating  it  as  his  own.  Rendered  suspicious 
by  this  arbitrary  act,  the  Protestant  princes  in  1608  formed  a 
confederation  known,  as  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  in  response 
the  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  guidance  of  Maximilian,  united 
in  a  similar  confederation  afterwards  called  the  Catholic  League. 
This  was  founded  at  Munich  iir  July  1609.  As  the  Union  was 
headed  by  the  dector  palatine  oi  the  Rhine,  Frederick  IV., 
who  was  a  Calvinist,  many  Lutherans,  anM>ng  them  the  dector 
of  Saxony,  were  by  no  means  enthusiastic  in  its  support.  It 
acqiiired,  however,  immense  importance  through  its  alliance 
with  Henry  IV.  of  Fiance,  who,  like  Henry  II.,  wished  to  profit 
by  the  quarrels  in  Germany,  and  who  intc^ered  in  the  diluted 
succession  to  the  duchies  ctf  Cleves  and  jOUch.  War  seemed 
about  to  break  out  between  the  two  confederations  and  their 
foreign  allies  over  this  question,  hut  after  the  murder  of  the 
French  king  in  May  1610  the  Union  did  not  venture  to  fight. 

Ferdinand  was  even  more  vigorous  than  Maximilian  in  defence 
of  his  reUgion,  On  aswiming  the  government  of  Styria  he  set 
to  work  to  extirpate  Protestantism,  which  had  made  ,  ^  .  . 
considerable  progress  in  the  Austrian  arch-duchies.  2 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  selected  by  the  Habsburgs 
as  the  hdr  of  the  fhildlrss  emperor  Matthias,  and  on  coming  to 
Vienna  after  the  death  ol  that  soverdgn  in  March  1619  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  bopdess  confusion.  The  Bohemians 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  king  and  elected  in  his 
stead  Frederick  V.,  the  deaor  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  a  son-in« 
law  of  the  En^ish  king  James  L,  and  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Austrians  were  hardly  less  disaffected.  As  Ferdinand  II., 
however,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  imperial  crown  in 
August  1619,  and  from  that  time  he  was  dominated  by  a  fixed 
resolve  to  secure  the  triumph  of  his  church  throughout  the 
Empire,  a  resolve  which  cost  Germany  the  Thirty  Yean'  War. 

He  began  with  Bohemia.  Although  supported  by  Spain  he 
could  not  obtain  from  this  quarter  an  army  suffidently  strong 
to  crush  the  Bohemians,  and  for  some  time  he  remained 
powerless  and  inactive  in  Vienna.  Then  at  the 
beginning  of  1620  he  came  to  terms  with  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  who,  after  carefully  securing  his  own 
interesu,  placed  the  army  of  the  League,  commanded  by  the 
celebrated  Tilly,  at  his  disposaL  Conditionally  the  Unk>n 
promised  assistance  to  Frederick,  but  he  wasted  several  months 
and  vaguely  hoped  that  the  Enj^ish  king  would  help  Urn  out 
ofhisembanaasments.  Meanwhile  Tilly  advanced  into  Bohemia, 
and  in  November  i6ao  Fraderick's  army  was  utteriy  louted  at 
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the  battle  of  the  White  Hill,  near  Prague,  and  the  unfortunate 
elector  had  just  time  to  escape  from  the  kingdom  he  had  rashly 
undertaken  to  govern.  Ferdinand  drove  to  the  uttermost  the 
advantages  of  his  victory.  The  Union  being  destroyed  and 
the  Bohemian  revolution  crtished,  attention  was  turned  to  the 
hereditary  lands  of  the  elector  palatine.  The  Spanish  troops 
and  the  army  of  the  League  invaded  the  Rhenish  Palatinate, 
which  wasdef ended  by  Frederidc'sremaining adherents,  Chris^an. 
of  Brunswick  and  Count  Ernst  von  Mansfeld,  but  after  several 
battles  it  pa^ed  completely  into  the  possessionof  the  imperialists. 
Having  been  placed  under  the  imperial  ban  Frederick  became 
an  exile  from  his  inheritance,  and  the  electorate  which  he  was 
declared  to  have  forfeited  was  conferred  on  Maximilian. 

Thus  ended  the  first  stage  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  although 
some  desultory  fighting  continued  between  the  League  and 
DMaiMh  ^^  opponents.  The  second  began  in  1635  with  the 
iattr-  formation,  after  much  fruitless  negotiation,  of  a 
fgnaetla  Protestant  combination,  which  had  the  support  of 
*"'*  England,  although  its  l^ing  member  was  Christian 
IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  who  as  duke  of  Holstein  was  a  prince  of 
the  Empire,  and  who  like  other  Lutherans  was  alarmed  at  the 
emperor's  successes.  It  was  in  this  war  that  Europe  first  became 
familiar  with  the  great  name  of  Wallenstein.  Unable  himself 
to  raise  and  equip  a  strong  army,  and  restive  at  his  depend- 
ence on  the  League,  Ferdinand  gladly  accepted  Wallenstein's 
offer  to  put  an  army  into  the  field  at  no  cost  to  him- 
self. After  Wallenstein  had  beaten  Mansfeld  at  the  bridge 
of  Dessau  in  April  1626,  and  Tilly  had  defeated  Christian  of 
Denmark  at  Lutter  in  the  succeeding  August,  the  two  generals 
united  their  forces.  Denmark  was  invaded,  and  Wallenstein. 
now  duke  of  Friedland,  was  authorized  to  govern  the  conquered 
duchies  of  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania;  but  his  ambitious 
scheme  of  securing  the  whole  of  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic 
was  thwarted  by  the  resistance  of  the  city  of  Stralsimd,  which 
for  five  months  he  vainly  tried  to  take.  Denmark,  however, 
was  compelled  to  conclude  peace  at  LQbeck  in  May  1629. 

Intoxicated  by  success,  Ferdinand  had  issued  two  months 
before  the  famous  Edict  of  Restitution.    This  ordered  the 

restoration  of  all  ecclesiastical  lands  which  had  come 
o/^alika-  into  the  possession  of  the  Protestants  since  the  peace 
ateta.         of  Passau  in  1553,  and,  as   several    archbishoprics 

and  bishoprics  had  become  Protestant,  it  struck 
a  tremendous  blow  at  the  emperor's  foes  and  stirred  among 
them  intense  and  tmiversal  opposition.  A  little  later,  yielding 
to  Miaximilian  and  his  colleagues  in  the  League,  Ferdinand 
dismissed  Wallenstein,  whose  movements  had  aroused  their 
resentment,  from  his  service.  A  more  inauspicious  moment 
could  not  have  been  chosen  for  these  two  serious  steps,  because 
in  the  summer  of  1630  Gustavus  Adolphus  left  Sweden  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  army  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  Protestant 
cause  in  Germany.  At  fir^t  this  great  king  was  coldly  received 
by  the  Protestants,  who  were  ignorant  of  his  designs  and  did  not 
want  a  stranger  to  profit  by  the  internal  disputes  of  their  country. 
A  mistake  at  the  outset  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  him, 
but  he  saw  the  dangers  of  his  position  and  moved  so  warily 
that  in  leas  than  a  year  he  bad  obtained  the  alliance  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  a  consequence  of  the  terrible  sack  of  Magdeburg 
by  the  imperialists  in  May  1631  and  of  the  devastation  of  the 
electorate  by  Tilly.  He  had  also  obtained  on  his  own  terms  the 
assistance  of  France,  and  was  ready  to  enter  upon  his  short  but 
brilliant  campaign. 

Having  captured  Frankfort-on-Oder  and  forced  the  hestating 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  George  William,  to  grant  him  some  assist- 
rA^oiB-  ance,  Gustavus  Adolphus  added  the  Saxon  army  to  his 
palgant  own,  and  in  September  163 1  he  met  Tilly,  at  the  head 
22J2.  **'  nearly  the  whole  force  of  the  League,  at  Breitenfeld, 

near  Leipzig,  where  he  gained  a  victory  which  placed 
North  Germany  entirdy  at  his  feet.  So  utterly  had  he  shattered 
the  emperor's  power  that  he  could  doubtless  have  marched 
straight  to  Vienna;  he  preferred,  however,  to  proceed  through 
central  into  southern  Germany,  while  his  Saxon  ally,  the  elector 
John  George,  recovered  Silesia  and  Lusatia  and  invaded  Bohemia. 


WOrzbuig  and  Frankfort  were  among  the  dties  which  opened 
their  gates  to  the  Swedish  king  as  the  deliverer  of  the  Protestants; 
several  princes  sought  his  alliance,  and,  making  the  captured 
city  of  Mainz  his  headquarters,  he  was  busily  engaged  for  some 
months  in  resting  and  strengthening  his  army  and  in  negotiating 
about  the  future  conduct  of  the  war.  Early  in  1632  be  led  his 
troops  into  Bavaria.  In  April  he  defeated  Tilly  at  the  (xossing 
of  the  Lech,  the  imperialist  general  being  mortally  wounded 
during  this  fight,  and  then  he  took  possession  of  Augd!>urg  and 
of  Munich.  Before,  these  events  Ferdinand  had  realized  how 
serious  had  been  his  mistake  in  dismissing  Wallenstein,  and  after 
some  delay  his  agents  persuaded  the  great  general  to  oncrge 
from  his  retirement.  The  conditions,  however,  upon  which 
Wallenstein  consented  to  come  to  the  empcxor's  aid  were  remark- 
ably onerous,  but  Ferdinand  had  perforce  to  assent  to  them. 
He  obtained  sole  command  of  the  imperial  armies,  with  the 
power  of  concluding  treaties  and  of  granting  pazdons,  and 
he  doubtless  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Edict  of  Restitu- 
tion, although  this  is  not  absolutely  certain;  in  brief,  the  only 
limits  to  his  power  were  the  limits  to  the  strength  of  his  army. 
Having  quickly  assembled  this,  he  drove  the  Saxons  from 
Bohemia,  and  then  marched  towards  Franconia,  with  the 
intention  of  crossing  swords  with  his  only  serious  rival,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who  had  left  Munich  when  he  heard  that  this  foe 
had  taken  the  field.  The  Swedes  and  their  allies  occupied  Nurem- 
berg, while  the  imperialists  fortified  a  great  camp  and  blockaded 
the  city.  Gustavus  made  an  attempt  to  storm  these  fort  ifications, 
but  he  failed  to  nmke  any  impression  on  them;  he  failed  abo 
in  inducing  Wallenstein  to  accept  battl'e,  and  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  Nuremberg  and  to  march  to  the  protection  of  Saxony. 
Wallenstein  foUowtfdy  and  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  at 
Ltttzen  on  the  i6th  of  November  1632.  Here  the  imperialists 
were  beaten,  but  the  victoty  was  even  more  disastrous  to  the 
Protestant  cause  than  a  defeat,  for  the  Swedish  king  was  among 
the  slain. 

The  Swedes,  whose  leader  was  now  the  chancdlor  Oxenstjema, 
were  stunned  by  this  catastrophe,  but  in  a  desultory  fashion 
they  maintained  the  struggle,  and  in  April  1633  a 
new  league  was  formed  at  Heilbronn  between  them  and 
the  representatives  of  four  of  the  German  circles, 
while  by  a  new  agreement  France  continued  to  furnish 
monetary  aid.  Of  this  alliance  Sweden  was  the  pre-  J^^^dC^T 
dominant  member,  but  the  German  allies  had  a  certain  jg^k. 
voice  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  the  military  command 
being  divided  between  the  Swedish  general  Horn  and  Bemhard, 
duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  About  this  time  some  discontent  arose 
in  the  allied  army,  and  to  allay  this  Bemhard  was  granted  the 
bishoprics  of  WOrzburg  and  of  Bamberg,  with  the  title  oi  duke 
of  Franconia,  but  on  the  strange  condition  that  he  should  hold 
the  duchy  as  the  vassal  of  Sweden,  not  as  a  vassal  of  the  Empire. 
The  war,  thus  revived,  was  waged  principally  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  the  Swedes,  seizing  Alsace  whUe 
Bemhard  captured  Regensburg.  Meanwhile  Wallenstein  was 
again  arousing  the  suspicions  of  his  nominal  allies.  Instead  of 
attacking  the  enemy  with  his  accustomed  vigour,  he  withdrew 
into  Bohemia  and  was  engaged  in  lengthy  negotiations  with  the 
Saxon  soldier  and  diplomatist,  Hans  Georg  von  Amim  (1581- 
1641),  his  object  being  doubtless  to  come  to  terms  with  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg  either  with  or  without  the  emperor's  consent. 
His  prime  object  was,  however,  to  secure  for  himself  a  great 
territorial  position,  possibly  that  of  king  of  Bohemia,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  his  aims  and  ambitions  were  diametrically  oppcsed 
to  the  ends  desired  by  Ferdinand  and  by  his  Spanish  and  Bavarian 
allies.  At  length  he  set  liis  troops  in  motion.  Having  gained 
some  successes  in  the*  north-east  of  Germany  he  marched  to 
succour  the  hardly  pressed  elector  of  Bavaria;  then  suddenly 
abandoning  this  purpose  he  led  his  troops  back  to  Boheniia  and 
left  Bemluird  of  Saxe-Weimar  in  possession  of  the  Danube 
valley.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  cry,  louder  than  ever,  now 
arose  for  his  dismissal.  Ferdinand  did  as  he  was  required. 
In  January  1634  he  declared  Wallenstein  deposed  from  his 
command,  but  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  an  army  when  he  was 
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murdered  in  the  following  month  at  Eger.  Conmumded  now  by 
the  king  of  Hungary,  afterwards  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III., 
the  imperialists  retook  Regensburg  and  captured  DonauwOrth; 
then,  aided  by  some  Spanish  troops,  they  gained  a  victory  at 
Nfirdlingen  in  September  1634,  the  results  of  which  were  as 
decisive  and  as  satisfactory  for  them  as  the  results  of  Breitenfeld 
had  been  for  their  foes  two  years  before. 

The  demoralization  of  the  Swedes  and  their  allies,  which  was 
a  consequence  of  the  defeat  at  NOrdlingen,  was  the  opportunity 
fhiacv  ^^  France.  Having  by  clever  diplomacy  placed  gar- 
ukMpart  risons  in  several  places  in  Alsace  and  the  Palatinate, 
^  <te  the  king  of  France,  or  rather  Cardinal  Richelieu,  now 
*'^*  entered  the  field  as  a  principal,  made  a  definite  alliance 

with  Sweden  at  Compidgne  in  April  2635,  and  in  the  following 
month  declared  war  and  put  four  armies  in  motion.  But  the 
thoughts  of  many  had  already  turned  in  the  direction  of  peace, 
and  in  this  manner  John  George  of  Saxony  took  the  lead,  signing 
in  May  1635  the  important  treaty  of  Prague  with  the  emperor. 
The  vexed  and  difficult  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical lands  was  settled  by  fixing  November  1627  as  the  deciding 
date;  those  who  were  in  possession  then  were  to  retain  them 
for  forty  years,  during  which  time  it  was  hoped  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  would  be  reached.  The  Saxon  elector  gained 
some  additions  of  territory  and  promised  to  assist  Ferdinand 
to  recover  any  lands  which  had  been  taken  from  him  by  the 
Swedes,  or  by  other  foes.  For  this  purpose  a  united  army  was 
to  serve  imder  an  imperial  general,  and  all  leagues  were  to  be 
dissolved.  In  spite  of  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  Sweden  the  treaty 
of  Prague  was  accepted  almost  at  once  by  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, the  duke  of  WQrttemberg  and  other  princes,  and  also  by 
several  of  the  most  important  of  the  free  dties.  It  was  only,  in 
fact,  the  failure  of  Saxony  and  Sweden  to  come  to  terms  which 
prevented  a  general  peace  in  Germany.  The  Thirty  Years' 
War  now  took  a  different  form.  Its  original  objects  were  almost 
forgotten  and  it  was  continued  mainly  to  further  the  ambitions 
of  France,  thus  being  a  renewal  of  the  great  fight  between 
the  houses  of  Habsburg  and  of  Bourbon,  and  to  secure  for 
Sweden  some  recompense  for  the  efforts  which  she  had  put 
forward. 

While  the  signatories  of  the  peace  of  Prague  were  making 
ready  to  assist  the  emperor  the  only  Germans  on  the  other  side 
were  found  in  the  army  under  Bemhard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  The  final  stage  of  the  war  opened  with  con- 
siderable Swedish  successes  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
especially  the  signal  victory  gained  by  them  over  the 
Imperialists  and  the  Saxons  at  Wittstock  in  October  1636..  At 
the  same  time  good  fortune  was  attending  the  operations  of  the 
French  in  the  Rhineland,  where  they  were  aided  by  Bemhard  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  a  satisfactory  financial  arrangement  between 
these  parties  having  been  reached  in  the  autumn  of  1635.  The 
year  1638  was  an  especially  fortunate  one  for  France  and  her 
allies.  Bemhard 's  capture  of  Rheinfeldcn  and  of  Breisach  gave 
them  possession  of  the  surrounding  districts,  but  dissensions 
arose  concerning  the  division  of  the  spoil;  these,  however,  were 
stopped  by  the  death  of  Bernhard  in  July  1639,  when  France 
took  his  army  into  her  pay.  Thus  the  war  continued,  but  the 
desire  for  peace  was  growing  stronger,  and  this  was  reflected  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  diet  which  met  at  Regensburg  in  1640. 
Under  Count  Torstenssen  the  Swedes  defeated  the  imperialists 
at  Breitenfeld  in  1643;  three  years  later  they  gained  another 
victory  at  Jankau  and  advanced  almost  to  Vienna,  and  then  the 
last  decisive  move  of  the  war  was  made  by  the  great  French 
general,  Turenne.  Having  been  successful  in  the  Rhineland,  where 
he  had  captured  Philippsburg  and  Worms,  Turenne  joined  his 
forces  to  those  of  Sweden  under  Wrangel  and  advanced  into 
Bavaria.  Rav^gingtheland.they  compelled  the  elector  Maximilian 
to  sign  a  truce  and  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  imperial  army. 
When,  however,  the  allied  army  had  retired  Maximilian  repented 
of  his  action.  Again  he  joined  the  emperor,  but  his  punishment 
was  swift  and  sure,  as  Turenne  and  Wrangel  again  marched  into 
the  electorate  and  defeated  the  Bavarians  at  Zusmarshausen, 
near  Augsburg,  in  May  1648.    A  few  minor  operations  followed. 
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and  then  came  the  welcome  news  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia. 

The  preliminary  negotiations  for  peace  were  begun  at  Hamburg 
and  Cologne  before  the  death  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  in 
1637.    By  a  treaty  signed  at  Hamburg  in  December 
1641  it  was  agreed  that  peace  conferences  should  meet  TJVV** 
at  Monster  and  at  Osnabrttck  in  March  1642,  the  ^!Ll 
emperor  treating  with  France  in  the  former,  and  with 
Sweden  in  the  latter  dty.    The  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the 
Empire  were  to  be  represented  at  MUnster  and  the  Protestants 
at  Osnabrttck.    Actually  the  conferences  did  not  meet  until  1645, 
when  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  had  made,  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony  was  about  to  make,  a  truce  with  Sweden,  these  two 
countries  being  withdrawn  from  the  ravages  of  the  war.    In 
three  jrears  the  many  controversial  questions  were  discussed  and 
settled,  and  in  October  1648  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  signed 
and  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  at  an  end. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  settled  once  for  all  the  principle  that 
men  should  not  be  persecuted  for  their  religious  faith.  It  is  true 
that  the  peace  of  Westphalia  formally  recognized  only  f^cte  0/ 
the  three  creeds,  Catholidsm,  Lutheranism  and  tf  Thirty 
Calvinism,  but  so  much  suffering  had  been  caused  Y—n^ 
by  the  interference  of  the  state  with  individual  con-  ^'''* 
viction,  that  toleration  in  the  largest  sense,  so  far  as  law  was 
concerned,  was  virtually  conceded.  This  was  the  sole  advantage 
gained  from  the  war  by  the  Protestants.  The  Catholics  insisted 
at  first  on  keeping  all  the  ecdesiastical  lands  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  before  the  Edict  of  Restitution  in  1629.  The 
Protestants  responded  by  demanding  that  they  should  lose 
nothing  which  they  had  held  before  x6z8,  when  the  war  began. 
A  compromise  was  at  last  effected  by  both  parties  agreeing  to  the 
date  1624,  an  arrangement  which  secured  to  the  Cathoh'cs  their 
gains  in  Bohemia  and  the  other  territories  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg.  The  restoration  of  the  elector  palatine  to  part  of  his 
lands,  and  his  reinstatement  in  the  dectoral  office,  were  im- 
portant concessions;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Bavaria 
kept  the  Upper  Palatinate,  the  dector  palatine  becoming  the 
eighth  and  junior  member  of  the  dectoral  college. 

The  country  suffered  enormous  territorial  losses  by  the  war. 
Up  to  this  time  the  possession  of  Meta,  Toul  and  Verdun  by 
France  had  never  been  offidally  recognized;  now 
these  bishoprics  were  formally  conceded  to  her.  She 
also  received  as  much  of  Alsace  as  belonged  to  Austria. 
To  the  Swedes  were  granted  Western  Pomcrania,  with  Stettin, 
and  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen  and  the  bishopric  of  Verdcn. 
These  acquisitions,  which  surpassed  the  advantages  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  hoped  to  win,  gave  Sweden  the  command  both  of 
the  Baltic  and  of  the  North  Sea.  In  virtue  of  her  German  posses* 
sions  Sweden  became  a  member  of  the  Empire;  but  France 
obtained  absolute  control  of  her  new  territories.  There  was  a 
further  diminution  of  Germany  by  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Switzerland  and  the  United  Provinces.  Both  had 
long  been  virtually  free;  they  now  for  the  first  time  took  the 
position  of  distinct  nations. 

In  the  political  constitution  of  Germany  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia did  not  so  much  make  changes  as  sanction  those  already 
effected.    The  whole  tendency  of  the  Reformation  had 
been  to  relax  the  bonds  which  um'ted  the  various  ^^^j^ 
elements  of  the  state  to  each  other  and  to  their  head,  madtht 
It  divided  the  nation  into  two  hostile  parties,  and  the 
emperor  was  not  able  to  assume  towards  them  a 
perfectly  impartial  position.    His  imperial  crown  im- 
posed upon  him  the  necessity  of  associating  himself  with  the 
Roman  Catholics;  so  that  the  Protestants  had  a  new  and  power- 
ful reason  for  looking  upon  him  with  jealousy,  and  trying  to 
diminish  his  authority.  The  Roman  CathoUcs,  while  maintaining 
their  rdigion,  were  willing  enough  toco-operate  with  them  for  this 
object;  and  Germany  often  saw  the  strange  spectacle  of  princes 
rallying  round  the  emperor  for  the  defence  of  the  church,  and  at 
the  same  time  striking  deadly  blows  at  his  political  influence. 
The  diet  was  a  scene  of  perpetual  quarrelling  between  the  two 
factions,  and  their  differences  made  it  impossible  for  the  imperial 
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chamber  to  move  beyond  the  wtffon  of  offidal  routine.  Thus 
before  the  Thirty  Yeats'  War  the  Empire  had  virtually  ceased 
to  exist,  Germany  having  become  a  loose  confederation  of  princi- 
palities and  free  dties.  For  a  moment  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
appeared  to  have  touched  the  ideal  of  Charles  V.  in  so  far,  at 
least,  as  it  related  to  Germany,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  him,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  saw  how  far  beyond  his  power  were  the  forces  with 
which  even  Charles  had  been  unable  to  contend.  The  state  of 
things  which  actually  existed  the  peace  of  Westphalia  made 
IcgaL  So  nearly  complete  was  the  independence  of  the  states 
that  each  received  the  right  to  form  alliances  with  any  of  the 
others,  or  with  foreign  powers,  nominally  on  conditioi^  that  their 
alliances  should  not  be  injurious  to  the  emperor  or  to  the  Empire. 
Any  authority  which  still  lawfully  bekmi^  to  the  emperor  was 
transferred  to  the  diet.  It.  alone  had  now  the  power  of  making 
laws,  of  concluding  treaties  in  the  name  of  Germany,  and  of 
declaring  war  and  re-establishing  peace.  No  one,  however,  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  of  any  real  service.  From  1663  it  became 
a  permanent  body,  and  was  attended  only  by  the  representatives 
of  the  princes  and  the  cities;  and  from  that  time  it  occupied 
itself  mainly  with  trifles,  leaving  the  affairs  of  each  state  to  be 
looked  after  by  its  own  authorities,  and  those  of  the  country 
generally  to  such  fortunes  as  chance  should  determine. 

It  would  not  have  been  strange  if  so  shadowy  an  Empire  had 
been  brought  altogether  to  an  end.  Some  slight  bond  of-  con- 
fflirftow-  nexion  was,  however,  necessary  for  defence  against 
Mae»  common  dangers;  and  the  Empire  had  existed  so  long, 

•'<*•  and  so  many  great  associations  were  connected  with 
*"^^  it,  that  it  se»nud  to  all  parties  preferable  to  any  other 
form  of  union.  Moreover,  Sweden,  and  other  states  which  were 
now  members  of  the  Empire,  warmly  Supported  it;  and  the 
house  of  Habsburg,  on  which  it  reflected  a  certain  splendour, 
would  not  willingly  have  let  it  die.  An  Austrian  ruler,  even 
when  he  spoke  only  in  the  name  of  Austria,  derived  authority 
from  the  fact  that  as  emperor  he  represented  many  of  the  greatest 
memories  of  European  history. 

The  effect  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  on  the  nationaj  life  was 
disastrous.  It  had  not  been  carried  on  by  disciplined  armies, 
^^  but  by  hordes  of  adventurers  whose  sole  object  was 
JJH/"  plunder.  The  cruelties  they  inflicted  on  their  victims 
are  almost  beyond  conception.  Before  the  war  the 
population  was  nearly  twenty  millions;  after  it  the  number 
was  probably  about  six  millions.  Whole  towns  and  villages 
were  laid  in  ashes,  and  vast  districts  turned  into  deserts. 
Churches  and  schools  were  closed  by  hundreds,  and  to  such 
straits  were  the  people  often  reduced  that  cannibalism  is  said  to 
have  been  not  uncommon.  Industry  and  trade  were  so  com- 
pletely paralysed  that  in  1635  the  Hanseatic  League  was  virtually 
broken  up,  because  the  members,  once  so  wealthy,  could  not 
meet  the  necessary  expenditure.  The  population  was  not  only 
impoverished  and  reduced  in  numbers  but  broken  in  spirit. 
It  lost  confidence  In  itself,  and  for  a  time  effected  in  politics, 
literature,  art  and  science  little  that  is  worthy  of  serious 
study. 

The  princes  knew  well  how  to  profit  by  the  national  prostration. 
The  local  diets,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  formed  a  real  check 
on  petty  tyranny,  and  kept  up  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  princes  and  their  subjects,  were  nearly 
an  destroyed.  Those  which  remained  were  injurious 
rather  than  beneficial,  since  they  often  gave  an  appearance  of 
lawfulness  to  the  caprices  of  arbitrary  sovereigns.  After  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  it  became  fashionable  for  the  heirs  of  princi- 
palities to  travel,  and  especially  to  spend  some  time  at  the  court 
of  France.  Here  they  readily  imbibed  the  ideas  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  in  a  short  time  nearly  every  petty  court  in  Germany  was  a 
feeble  imitation  of  Versailles.  Before  the  Reformation,  and  even 
for  some  time  after  it,  the  princes  were  thorough  Germans  in 
sympathies  and  habits;  they  now  began  to  be  separated  by  a 
wide  gulf  from  their  people.  Instead  of  studying  the  general 
welfare,  they  wrung  from  exhausted  states  the  largest  possible 
revenue  to  support  a  lavish  and  ridiculous  expenditure.    The 


pettiest  princeling  had  his  army,  his  palaces,  his  multitiidcs  of 
household  officers;  and  most  of  them  pampered  every  vulgar 
appetite  Without  respeabther  to  morality  or  to  decency.  Many 
nobles,  whose  lands  had  been  wasted  during  the  war,  flocked  to 
the  little  capitals  to  make  their  way  by  contemptible  court 
services.  Beneath  an  outward  gloss  of  refinement  these  nobles 
were,  as  a  class,  coarse  and  selfish,  and  they  made  it  their  chief 
object  to  promote  their  own  interests  by  fostering  absolutist 
tendencies.  Among  the  people  there  was  no  public  opinion  to 
discourage  despotism;  the  majority  accepted  their  lot  as 
inevitable,  and  tried  rather  to  reproduce  than  to  restrain  the  vices 
of  their  rulers.  Even  the  churches  offered  little  opposition  to 
the  excesses  of  persons  in  authority,  and  in  many  instances  the 
clergy,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  acquired  an  unenviable 
notoriety  for  their  readiness  to  overlook  or  condone  actions 
which  outraged  the  higher  sentiments  of  humanity.  In  the 
free  imperial  cities  there  was  more  manliness  of  tone  than  else- 
where, but  there  was  little  of  the  generous  rivalry 
among  the  different  classes  which  had  once  raised  them 
to  a  high  level  of  prosperity.  Most  of  them  resigned 
their  liberties  into  the  hands  of  oligarchies,  and  others  allowed 
themselves  to  be  annexed  by  ambitious  princes.    (A.  W.  H.*) 

Ferdinand  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  the  fortunes 
of  his  house  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  he  continued  the  Thirty 
Yearsi  War,  not  in  the  hope  of  re-establishing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  or  of  restoring  the  imperial  m, 
authority,  but  of  remedying  as  far  as  he  could  the 
havoc  caused  by  his  father's  recklessness.  After  the  condusica 
of  peace  nothing  happened  to  make  his  reign  memorable.  His 
son  Leopold  I.  was  a  man  of  narrow  intellect  and  -  .  - 
feeble  will;  yet  Germany  seldom  so  keenly  felt  the  ^^^^ 
need  of  a  strong  emperor,  for  she  had  during  two  generatioos  to 
contend  with  a  watchful  and  grasping  rival.  For  more  than  a 
century  it  had  been  the  policy  of  France  to  strengthen  hersdf 
by  fostering  the  internal  dissensions  of  Germany.  Thb  was  now 
easy,  and  Louis  XIV.  made  unscrupulous  use  of  the 
advantages  his  predecessors  bad  helped  to  gain  for 
him.  Germany,  as  a  whole,  could  not  for  a  long  time 
be  induced  to  resist  him.  His  schemes  dkectly 
threatened  the  independence  of  the  princes;  but  they  were  too 
indolent  to  unite  against  his  ambition.  They  grudged  even  the 
contributions  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  frontier 
fortresses,  and  many  of  them  stooped  to  accept  the  bribes  he 
offered  them  on  condition  that  they  should  remain  quiet.  In  his 
war  with  the  United  Provinces  and  Spain,  begun  in  1673,  be  was 
opposed  by  the  emperor  as  ruler  of  Austria,  and  by  Frederick 
William,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg;  and  in  1675  (be  Utter 
gained  a  splendid  victory  at  Fehrbellin  over  his  allies,  the  Swedes. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1678.  by  the  peace  of  Nijmwegen,  Louis 
took  care  that  Frederick  William  should  be  dfeprivcd  of  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  and  Austria  had  to  resign  Freiburg  im 
Breisgau  to  the  French.  Under  the  pretence  that  when  France 
gained  the  Austrian  lands  in  Alsace  she  also  acquired  a  right 
to  all  places  that  had  ever  been  united  to  them,  Louis  began  a 
scries  of  systematic  robberies  of  German  towns  and  territories. 
"  Chambers  of  Reunion  '*  were  appointed  to  give  an  a|^>earance 
of  legality  to  these  proceedings,  which  culminated,  in  x68i,  in 
the  seizure  of  Strassburg.  Germans  of  all  states  and  ranks  were 
indignant  at  so  gross  a  humiliation,  but  even  the  loss  of  Strassburg 
did  not  suffice  to  move  the  diet.  The  emperor  himself  might 
probably  have  interfered,  but  Louis  had  provided  him  with 
ample  employment  by  stirring  up  against  Mm  the  Hungarians 
and  the  Turks.  So  complete  was  his  hold  over  the  majority  of 
the  princes  that  when  the  Turks,  in  1683,  surrounded  Vienna, 
and  appeared  not  unlikely  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Germany, 
they  looked  on  indifferently,  and  allowed  the  emperor  to  be  saved 
by  the  promptitude  and  courage  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland. 
At  last,  when,  in  1689,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretext,  Louis 
poured  into  southern  Germany  armies  which  were  guilty  of 
shameful  outrages,  a  number  of  princes  came  forward  and  aided 
the  emperor.  This  time  France  was  sternly  opposed  by  the 
league  of  which  William  III.  of  England  was  the  moving  spirit; 
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and  although  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  kept  StrasiDurg,  he  had 
to  give  up  Freiburg>  Philipsburg,  Breisach,  and  the  places  he 
Wmtoi  luul  seixed  because  of  their  former  conneiion  with 
Sparnhk  Alsace.  In  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  two 
powerful  princes,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  elector 
(rf  Cologne,  joined  Louis;  but  as  the  states  of  the 
Empire  declared  war  against  him  in  1702,  the  other  princes, 
more  or  less  loyally,  supported  the  emperor  and  his  allies. 
Leopold  died  during  the  progress  of  this  war^but  it  was  vigorously 
continued  by  his  son  Joseph  I. 

Joseph's  brother  and  successor,  Charles  VI.,  also  went  on  with 
it;  and  such  were  the  blows  inflicted  on  France  by  the  victories 
of  Blenheim,  RamlUies  and  Malplaquet  that  the  war 
was  generally  expected  to  end  in  her  utterdiscomfiture. 
But  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  by  England,  in  1713, 
so  limited  the  military  power  of  Charles  VI.  that  be  was  obliged 
to  resign  the  claims  of  Austria  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  to 
content  himself  with  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  Milan,  Naples 
and  Sardinia.  He  cared  so  little  for  Germany,  as  distinguished 
from  Austria,  that  he  allowed  Louis  to  compel  the  diet  to  cede  the 
imperial  fortress  of  Landau.  At  a  later  stage  in  his  reign  he  was 
guUty  of  an  act  of  even  grosser  selfishness;  for  after  the  War 
of  the  Polish  Succession,  in  which  he  supported  the  claims  of 
Augustus  III.,  elector  of  Saxony,  he  yielded  Lorraine  to  Stanislaus 
Lesxcsynskl,  whose  claims  had  been  defended  by  France,- and 
through  whom  France  ultimately  secured  this  beautiful  German 
province.  Having  no  son,  Charles  drew  up  in  17x3 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  ordained  that.  In  the 
event  of  an  Austrian  ruler  being  without  male  hein, 
his  hereditary  lands  and  titles  should  pass  to  his  nearest  female 
relative.  The  aim  of  his  whole  policy  was  to  secure  for  this 
measure,  which  was  proclaimed  as  a  fundamental  law  in  27  24, 
the  approval  of  Europe;  and  by  promises  and  threats  he  did 
at  last  obtain  the  guarantee  of  the  states  of  the  Empire  and  the 
leading  European  powers. 

Germany  was  now  about  to  be  aroused  from  the  torpor  into 
which  she  had  been  cast  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  but  her 
awakening  was  due,  not  to  the  action  of  the  Empire, 
which  was  more  and  more  seen  to  be  practically  dead, 
but  to  the  rivalry  of  two  great  German  states,  Austria 
and  Prussia.  The  latter  had  long  been  laying  the  foundations 
of  her  power.  Brandenburg,  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  kingdom, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  granted  in  the  xsth  century  by  the  emperor 
Sigismund  to  Frederick,  count  of  HohenxoUenu  In  his  hands, 
and  in  those  of  his  prudent  successors,  it  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  North-German  principalities.  At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  Albert,  a  member  of  a  subordinate  branch  of 
the  house  of  Hohenzollem,  happened  to  be  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order.  He  became  a  Protestant,  dissolved  the  order, 
and  received  in  fief  of  the  king  of  Pcdand  the  duchy  of  Prussia. 
In  161 1  this  duchy  fell  by  inheritance  to  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  by  the  treaty  of  Wehlau,  in  1657,  in  the  lime  of 
Frederick  William,  the  Great  Elector,  it  was  declared  independent 
of  Poland.  By  skill,  foresight  and  courage  Frederick  William 
managed  to  add  laigely  to  his  territories;  and  in  an  age  of 
degenerate  sovereigns  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  almost  model 
ruler.  His  son,  Frederick,  aspired  to  royal  dignity,  and  in  1 701, 
having  obtained  the  emperor's  assent,  was  crowned  king  of 
Prussia.  The  extravagance  of  Frederick  drained  the  resources 
of  his  state,  but  thb  was  amply  atoned  for  by  the  rigid  economy 
of  Frederick>William  I.,  who  not  only  paid  off  the  debts  accumu- 
lated by  his  father,  but  amassed  an  enormous  treasure.  He  so 
Organized  all  branches  of  the  public  service  that  they 
nUa^  ^^'^  brought  to  a  point  of  high  efficiency,  and  his 
army  was  one  of  the  largest,  best  ^pointed  and  best 
trained  In  Europe  (see  Patrssu:  History).  He  died  in  i74o> 
and  within  six  months,  when  Frederick  II.  was  on  the  Prussian 
throne,  Maria  Theresa  claimed,  in  virtue  of  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, the  lands  and  hereditary  titles  of  her  father  Charles  VI. 

Frederick  II.,  a  young,  amUtious  and  energetic  sovereign, 
longed  not  only  to  add  to  his  dominions  but  to  play  a  great 
part  in  European  politics.    His  father  had  guaranteed  the  prag- 
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matic  sanction,  but  as  the  conditions  on  which  the  guarantee  had 
been  granted  had  not  been  fulfilled  by  Charles  VI^  Frederick 
did  not  feel  bound  by  it,  and  revived  some  old  claims 
of  his  family  on  certain  Silesian  duchies.  Maria 
Theresa  would  not  abate  her  rights,  but  before  she 
could  assert  them  Frederick  had  entered  Silesia  and 
made  himself  master  of  it.  Meanwhile,  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
had  come  forward  and  disputed  Maria  Theresa's  ri^t  to  the 
succession,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  also  put  in  a  ^^ 
claim  to  the  Austrian  lands.  Taking  advantage  of  ZSw!^ 
these  disputes,  France  formed  an  alliance  with  the  two 
electors  and  with  the  king  of  Prussia  against  Austria;  and  in 
the  war  which  followed  the  allies  were  at  first  so  successful 
that  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  through  the  influence  of  France, 
was  crowned  emperor  as  Charles  VII.  (i  742-1 745).  Maria 
Theresa,  a  woman  of  a  noble  and  undaunted  spirit,  ^^ 
appealed,  with  her  infant  son,  afterwards  Joseph  II.,  ^ql" 
in  her  arms,  to  the  Hungarian  diet,  and  the  enthusiastic 
Magyars  responded  chivalrously  to  her  caU.  To  be  more  at 
freedom  she  concluded  peace  with  Frederick,  and  ceded  Silesia 
to  him,  although  greatly  against  her  wHL  Saxony  also  was 
pacified  and  retired  from  the  struggle.  After  this  Maria  Theresa, 
supported  by  England,  made  way  so  rapidly  and  so  triumphantly 
that  Frederick  became  alarmed  for  his  new  possessions;  and 
in  1742  he  once  more  proclaimed  war  against  her, 
nominally  in  aid  of  the  emperor,  Charles  VII.  Ulti- 
mately, in  X748,  she  was  able  to  conclude  an  honourable      

peace  at  Aix-U-Chapelle;  but  she  had  beai  forced, 

as  before,  to  rid  herself  of  Frederick  by  confirming  him  in  the 

sovereignty  of  the  territory  he  had  seixed. 

After  the  death  of  CharlcsMI.,  Frands,  grand  duke  of  T\jscany, 
Maria  Theresa's  husband,  was  elected  emperor.  Francis. L 
(X74S-X765),  an  amiable  nonentity,  with  the  instincts 
of  a  shopkeeper,  made  no  pretence  of  discharging 
important  imperial  duties,  and  the  task  of  ruling  the  hereditary 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  fell  wholly  to  the"  empress- 
queen.  She  executed  it  with  discretion  and  vigour,  so  that 
Austria  in  her  hands  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable 
powers  in  the  world.  Her  rival,  Frederick  II.,  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  active.  It  did  not  occur  to  him,  any  more  than  to 
the  other  German  sovtrdgns  of  the  i9th  century,  to  associate 
his  pec^le  with  him  in  the  government  of  the  country;  he  was 
in  every  respect  a  thoroughly  absolute  sovereign.  But  he  shared 
the  highest  ideas  of  the  age  respecting  the  responsibilities  of  a 
king,  and  throughout  his  long  reign  acted  in  the  main  faithfully 
as  "  the  first  servant  of  the  state."  The  army  he  always  kept 
in  readiness  for  war;  but  he  also  encouraged  peaceful  arts,  and 
diffused  throughout  his  kingdom  so  much  of  his  own  alert  aind 
aggressive  spirit  that  the  Prussians  became  more  intelligent 
and  more  wealthy  than  they  had  ever  before  been.  He  exdted 
the  admiration  of  the  youth  of  Germany,  and  it  was  soon  the 
fashion  among  the  petty  princes  to  imitate  his  methods  of  govern- 
ment. As  a  rule,  they  succeeded  only  in  raising  far  larger 
armies  than  the  taxpayers  could  afford  to  maintain. 

Maria  Theresa  never  gave  up  the  hope  of  winning  back  Sdesa, 
and,  in  order  to  secure  this  object,  she  laid  aside  the  jealousies 
of  her  house,  and  offered  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  France. 
Frederick  had  exdted  the  envy  of  surrounding  sovereigns,  and 
had  embittered  them  against  him  by  stinging  sarraswt  Not 
only  France,  therefore,  but  Russia,  Saxony  and  ultimatdy 
Sweden,  willingly  came  to  terms  with  Austria,  and  the  aim  oif 
thdr  union  was  nothing  short  of  the  partitioii  of  Prussia. 
Frederick,  gaining  knowledge  of  the  plot,  turned  to  ^^  ^ 
England,  which  had  in  the  previous  war  helped  kmti' 
Austria.  At  the  close  of  27  55  his  offer  of  an  alliance  wv, 
was  acceded  to;  and  in  the  following  year,  hoping  ^J^ 
by  vigorously  taking  the  initiative  to  prevent  his 
enemies  from  united  action,  he  invaded  Saxony,  and  began  the 
Seven  Years'  War  (f.v.),  the  result  of  which  was  to  confirm 
Prussia  in  the  possession  of  Silesia. 

Prussia  now  took  rank  as  one  of  the  leading  European  powen, 
and  by  her  rise  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  political 
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life  of  Germany.  Austria,  althougli  assodated  with  the  Empire, 
couid  no  longer  feel  sure  of  her  predominance,  and  it  was  inevi> 
table  that  the  jealousies  of  the  two  states  should  lead  to  a  final 
conflict  for  supremacy.  Even  before  the  JSeven  Years'  War 
there  were  signs  that  the  German  people  were  beginning  to 
tire  of  incessant  imitation  of  France,  for  in  literature  they 
welcomed  the  early  efforts  of  Klopstock,  Wicland  and  Lessing; 
but  the  movement  received  a  powerful  impulse  from  the  great 
deeds  of  Frederick.  The  nation,  as  a  whole,  was  pfoud  of  him, 
and  began,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  to 
feci  that  it  might  once  more  assume  a  commanding  place  in  the 
world. 

In  x77a  the  necessities  of  Frederick's  position  compelled  him 
to  join  Russia  and  Austria  in  the  deplorable  partition  of  Poland, 
whereby  he  gained  West  Prussia,  exclusive  of  Danzig 
and  Thorn,  and  Austria  acquired  West  Silesia.  After 
this  he  had  to  watch  closely  the  movements  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.,  who,  although  an  ardent  admirer  of  Frederick, 
W21S  anxious  to  restore  to  Austria  the  greatness  she  had  partially 
lost.  The  younger  branch  of  the  Wittelsbach  line,  which 
^^  had  hitherto  possessed  Bavaria,  having  died  out   in 

'^"^  1777,  Joseph  asserted  claims  to  part  of  its  territory. 
Frederick  intervened,  and  although  no  battle  was  fought  in  the 
nominal  war  which  followed,  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  a  very  unimportant  concession.  He  made  a  second 
attempt  in  1785,  but  Frederick  again  came  forward.  This  time 
he  formed  a  league  {Ftirstenbuttd)  for  the  defence  of  the  imperial 
constitution,  and  it  was  joined  by  the  majority  of  the  small 
states.  The  memory  of  this  league  was  almost  blotted  out  by 
the  tremendous  events  which  soon  absorbed  the  attention  of 
Germany  and  the  world,  but  it  truly  indicated  the  direction  of 
the  political  forces  which  were  then  at  work  beneath  the  surface, 
and  which  long  afterwards  triumphed.  The  formation  of  the 
league  was  a  distinct  attempt  on  the  part  of  Prussia  to  make 
herself  the  centre  for  the  national  aspirations  both  of  northern 
and  of  southern  Germany. 

The  French  Revolution  was  hailed  by  many  of  the  best  minds 
of  Germany  as  the  opening  of  a  new  era.  Among  the  princes 
it  excited  horror  and  alarm,  and  in  1793  the  emperor 
Leopold  II.  and  Frederick  William  II.,  the  unworthy 
successor  of  Frederick  the  Great,  met  at  Pillnitz, 
and  agreed  to  support  by  arms  the  cause  of  the  French 
king.  A  more  important  resolution  was  never  taken.  It  plunged 
Europe  into  a  conflict  which  cost  millions  of  lives,  and  which 
overthrew  the  entire  states  system  of  the  continent.  Germany 
herself  was  the  principal  sufferer.  The  structure  which  the 
princes  had  so  laboriously  built  up  crumbled  into  ruins,  and 
the  mistakes  of  centuries  were  expiated  in  an  agony  of  disaster 
and  humiliation. 

The  states  of  the  Empire  joined  Austria  and  Prussia,  and, 
had  there  been  hearty  co-operation  between  the  allies>  they 
could  scarcely  have  failed  of  success..  While  the  war  was  in 
progress,  in  X793,  Pnissia  joined  Russia  in  the  second  partition 
of  Poland.  Austria  considered  herself  overreached,  and  began 
negotiations  with  Russia  for  the  third  and  final  partition,  which 
was  effected  by  the  three  powers  in  1795.  Prussia,  irritated 
by  the  proceedings  of  her  rival,  did  as  little  as  possible  in  the  war 
with  France;  and  in  1795  she  retired  from  the  struggle,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Basel  ceded  to  the  French  republic  her  possessions 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  war  was  continued  by 
Austria,  but  her  power  was  so  effectually  shattered  by  blow 
after  blow  that  in  1797  she  was  forced  to  .conclude  the  peace 
of  Campo  Formio.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  whose  genius  the 
triumph  of  France  was  mainly  due,  began  separate  negotiations 
with  the  states  of  the  Empire  at  Rastadt;  but,  before  terms 
could  be  agreed  upon,  war  again  began  in  1799,  Austria  acting 
on  this  occasion  as  the  ally  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  She 
was  beatcp,  and  the  peace  of  Lun^ville  added  fresh  humiliations 
to  those  imposed  upon  her  by  the  previous  war.  France  now 
obtained  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  dispossessed 
princes  being  compensated  by  grants  of  secularized  church 
lands  and  of  me^tized  imperial  cities  (x8oj).  «.The  contempt 
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of  Napoleon  for  the  Empire  was  illustrated  by  his  occupation  of 
Hanover  in  1803,  and  by  his  seizure  of  the  duke  of  Enghien  on 
imperial  territory  in  1804.  In  1805  Austria  once  more  appealed 
to  arms  in  association  with  her  former  allies,  but  in  vain.  By 
the  peace  of  Presburg  she  accepted  more  disastrous  terms  than 
ever,  and  for  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  again 
hope  to  rise  to  her  former  ^lendour.  In  this  war  she  was 
opposed  not  only  by  France,  but  by  Bavaria,  WOrttemberg 
and  Baden,  all  of  which  were  liberally  rewarded  for  their  services, 
the  rulers  of  the  two  former  countries  being  prodaimed  kings. 
The  degradation  of  Germany  was  completed  by  the  formation, 
in  1806,  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  composed 
of  the  chief  central  and  southern  states.  The  welfare  of  the 
Empire  was  asserted  to  be  its  object,  but  a  body  of  £^  ^ 
which  Napoleon  was  the  protector  existed,  of  course,  m^  iia^ 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  a  menace  to  Austria 
and  Prussia.  Francis  II.,  who  had  succeeded  Leopold 
11.  in  Z792  and  in  1804  had  proclaimed  himself  hereditary 
emperor  of  Austria,  as  Francis  I.,  now  resigned  the  imperial 
crown,  and  thus  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  G^man 
kingdom  came  to  an  end.  The  various  states,  which  had  for 
centuries  been  virtually  independent,-  were  during  the  neil 
few  years  not  connected  even  by  a  nominal  bond.  (J.  Si.) 

Frederick  William  III.  (1797-1840)  of  Pnissia,  the  successor 
of  Frederick  William  II.,  had  held  aloof  from  the  struggle  of 
Austria  with  France.  This  attitude  had  been  dictated  _ 
partly  by  his  constitutional  timidity,  partly  by  the.  22^|^ 
desire  to  annex  Hanover,  to  which  Austria  and  Russia  ^  j^^^ 
would  never  have  assented,  but  which  Napoleon  was 
willing  to  concede  in  return  for  a^Prussian  alliance.  The  CoA- 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  however,  was  a  menace  to  Prussia  too 
serious  to  be  neglected;  and  Frederick  William's  hesitations 
were  suddenly  ended  by  Napoleon's  contemptuous  violation  of 
Prussian  territory  in  marching  three  French  brigades  through 
Ansbach  without  leave  adced.  The  king  at  once  concluded  a 
convention  with  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  and  declared 
war  on  France.  The  campaign  that  ended  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Jena  (October  14,  1806)  followed;  and  the  prestige 
of  the  Prussian  arms,  created  by  Frederick  the  Great,  perished 
at  a  blow.  With  the  aid  of  Russia  Frederick  WiUiam  held  out  a 
while  longer,  but  after  Napoleon's  decisive  victory  at  Friedland 
(June  14, 1807)  the  tsar  came  to  terms  with  the  French  emperor, 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  ally.  By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 
Ouly  9)  the  king  of  Prussia  was  stripped  of  the  best  part  of  his 
dominions  and  more  than  half  his  subjects. 

Germany  now  seemed  fairly  in  the  grip  of  Napoleon.  Early 
in  November  1806  he  had  contemptuousiy  deposed  the  elector 
of  Hesse  and  added  his  dominions  to  Jerome's  kingdom 
of  Westphalia;  on  the  aist  of  the  same  month  he 
issued  from  Berlin  the  famous  decree  establishing  the 
"  continental  system,"  which,  by  forbidding  all  trade  with 
England,  threatened  German  commerce  with  ruin.  His  triumph 
seemed  complete  when,  on  the  i  ith  of  October  I807,  Mettemich 
signed  at  Fontainebleau,  on  behalf  of  Austria,  a  convention  that 
conceded  all  his  outstanding  claims,  and  seemed  to  range  the 
Habsburg  monarchy  definitely  on  his  side.  There  was,  however, 
to  be  one  final  struggle  before  Napoleon's  supremacy  was  estab- 
lished. The  submission  of  Austria  had  been  but  an  expedient 
for  gaining  time;  under  Count  Stadion's  au^ices  she  set  to 
work  increasing  and  reorganizing  her  forces;  and  when  it 
became  clear  from  Napoleon's  resentment  that  he  was  meditating 
fresh  designs  against  her  she  declared  war  (1809).  The  campaign 
ended  in  the  crushing  defeat  of  Wagram  (July  6)  and  thehumiliat-. 
ing  treaty  of  peace  dictated  by  Napoleon  at  the  palace  of  Schon-. 
brunn  in  Vienna  (October  14).  Austria,  shorn  of  her  fairest 
provinces,  robbed  of  her  oversea  commerce,  bankrupt  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  territories  of  the  French  emperor 
and  his  allies,  seemed  to  exist  only  on  sufferance,  and  had 
ceased  to  have  any  effective  authority  in  Germany — now 
absolutely  in  the  power  of  Napoleon,  who  proved  this  in  1810 
by  annexing  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast  as  far  as  the  Elbe 
to  his  empire. 
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The  very  completeness  of  the  humiliatioii  of  Gennany  was 
the  means  of  her  deliverance.  She  had  been  taught  self-respect 
by  Frederick  U.,  and  by  her  great  writers  in  literature 
oH^mv^  »^^  philosophy;  it  was  felt  to  be  intolerable  that 
in  politics  she  should  do  the  bidding  of  a  foreign 
master.  Among  a  large  section  of  the  oommimity  patriotism 
became  for  the  first  time  a  consuming  passion^  and  it  was 
stimulated  by  the  counsels  of  several  manly  teachers,  among 
whom  the  first  place  belongs  to  the  philosopher  Fichte.  The 
governments  cautiously  took  advantage  of  the  national  move- 
ment to  strengthen  their  position.  Even  in  Austria,  where  on 
the  8th  of  October  1809  Mettemich  had  become  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  and  the  dominant  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
empire,  some  timely  concessions  were  made  to  the  various 
populations.  Prussia,  under  the  guidance  of  her  great  minister 
Stein,  reorganised  her  entire  administration.  She  abolished 
serfdom,  granted  municipal  rights  to  the  cities,  established 
an  admirable  system  of  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  invited  all  classes  to  compete  for  dvil  t>ffices;  and  ample 
means  were  provided  for  the  approaching  struggle  by  drastic 
military  reform.  Napoleon  had  extracted  an  engagement 
that  the  Prussian  army  should  be  limited  to  42,000  men.  This 
was  fulfilled  in  the  letter,  but  in  spirit  set  aside,  for  one  body 
of  men  was  trained  after  another  until  the  larger  part  of  the  male 
population  were  in  a  position,  when  a  fitting  opportunity  should 
occur,  to  take  up  arms  for  their  country. 

The  disastrous  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow  in  x8xa 
gave  Germany  the  occasion  she  desired.  In  X873  King  Frederick 
William,  after  an  agony  of  hesitation,  was  forced  by 
^^  ^  the  patriotic  initiative  of  General  Yorck,  who  condud^ 
with  the  Russians  the  invention  of  Tauroggen  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  by  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  supported  by  Queen  Louise  and  by  Hardenberg,  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  Russia.  All  now  depended  on  the  attitude 
of  Austria ;  and  this  was  for  some  time  doubtful.  The  diplomacy 
of  3lettemich  (f  .v.),  untouched  by  the  patriotic  fervour  which  he 
disliked  and  distrusted,  was  directed  soldy  to  gaining  time  to 
enable  Austria  to  intervene  with  decisive  effect  and  win  for 
the  Habsburg  monarchy  the  position  it  had  lost.  When  the 
time  came,  after  the  famous  interview  wikh  Napoleon  at  Dresden, 
and  the  breakdown  of  the  abortive  congress  of  Prague,  Austria 
threw  in  her  lot  with  the  allies.  The  campaign  that  followed, 
after  some  initial  reverses,  culminated  in  the  crushing  victory  of 
the  allies  at  Leipxig  (October  i<^i8, 18x3),  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  joint  invasion  of  France,  during  which  the  German  troops 
wreaked  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  population  for  the  wrongs 
and  violences  of  the  French  rule  in  Germany. 

Long  before  the  issue  of  the  War  of  Liberation  had  been  finally 
dedded,  diplomacy  had  been  at  work  in  an  endeavour  to  settle 
the  futuxe  constitution  of  Germany.  In  this  matter,  as  in  others, 
the  weakness  of  the  Prussian  government  played  into  the  hands 
of  Austria.  Mettemich  had  been  allowed  to  take  the  initiative 
in  negotiating  with  the  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  price  of  their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  allies  had  been 
the  guarantee  by  Austria  of  their  independent  sovereignty.  The 
guarantee  had  been  willingly  given;  for  Mettemich  had  no 
desire  to  see  the  creation  of  a  powerful  unified  German  empire, 
but  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  loose  confederation  of  weak 
states  over  which  Austria,  by  reason  of  her  andent  imperial 
prestige  and  her  vast  non-German  power,  would  exercise  a 
dominant  influence.  This,  then,  was  the  view  that  prevailed, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Chaumont  (March  x,  r8i4)  it  was  decided 
that  Germany  should  consist  of  a  confederation  of  sovereign 
sutes. 

The  new  constitution  of  Gennany,  as  embodied  in  the  Final 
Act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  Qune  9,  1815)  was  based  on  this 
prindple.  It  was  the  work  of  a  spedal  committee  of 
the  congress,  presided  over  by  Mettemich;  and, 
owing  to  the  panic  created  by  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba  (March  s),  it  remained  a  mere  sketch,  the  hasty 
output*of  a  few  hurried  sessions,  of  which  the  elaboration  was 
revived  for  the  future.    In  spite  of  the  clamour  of  the  mediatized 
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princes  for  the  restoration  of  their  "  liberties,'*  no  attempt  was 
made  to  reverse  the  essential  changes  in  the  territorial  disposition 
of  Germany  made  during  the  revolutionary  epoch.  Of  the 
300  odd  territorial  soverdgnties  under  the  Holy  Empire  only 
39  survived,  and  these  were  readjusted  on  the  traditional  prin- 
ciples of  "  compensations,"  "  rectification  of  frontiers  "  and 
"  balance  of  power."  The  most  fatefid  arrangements  were 
naturally  those  that  affected  the  two  leading  powers,  Austria 
and  Prussia.  The  latter  had  made  strenuous  efforts,  supported 
by  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  to  obtain  the  annexation  of  the  whole 
of  Saxony,  a  project  which  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of 
Great  Britain,  Austria  and  France,  an  opposition  which  resulted 
in  the  secret  treaty  of  the  3rd  of  January  18 15  for  eventual 
armed  intervention.  She  recdved,  however,  the  northern  part 
of  Saxony,  Swedish  Pomerania,  Posen  and  those  territories — 
formerly  part  of  the  kingdom  of  WestphaL'a — which  constitute 
her  Rhine  provinces  While  Prussia  was  thus  establish^  on 
the  Rhine,  Austria,  by  exchanging  the  Netherlands  for  Lombardor 
Venetia  and  abandoning  her  claims  to  the  former  Habsburg 
possessions  in  Swabia,  definitively  resigned  to  Prussia  the  task 
of  defending  the  western  frontier  of  Germany,  while  she 
strengthened  her  power  in  the  south-east  by  recovering  from 
Bavaria,  Salzburg,  Vorarlberg  and  TiroL  Bavaria,  in  her  turn, 
recdved  back  the  greater  part  of  the  Palatinate  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  with  a  strip  of  territory  to  connect  it  with  the  main 
body  of  her  dominions.  For  the  rest  the  soverdgns  of  WUrttcm- 
berg  and  Saxony  retained  the  title  of  king  bestowed  upon  them 
by  Napoleon,  and  this  title  was  also  given  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover;  the  dukes  of  Wdmar,  Mecklenburg  and  Oldenburg 
became  grand  dukes;  and  Ltibeck,  Bremen,-  Hamburg  and 
Frankfort  were  declared  free  dties. 

As  the  central  organ  of  this  confederation  (BiifiJ)  was  estab- 
lished the  federal  diet  {BundesUi£i,  consisting  of  delegates  of 
the  several  states.  By  the  terms  of  the  Final  Act 
this  diet  had  very  wide  powers  for  the  devdopment  ^*f 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  govcmments  in  all  ^y^ 
matters  of  common  interest.  It  was  empowered  to 
arrange  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  confederation;  to  fix  the 
organic  institutions  relating  to  its  external,  internal  and  military 
arrangements;  to  r^ulate  the  trade  relations  between  the 
various  federated  states.  Moreover,  by  the  famous  Artide 
X3,  which  enacted  that  there  were  to  be  "  assemblies  ojf 
estates  "  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Bund,  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  German  people  seemed  to  be  placed  under  its 
aegis.  But  the  constitution  of  the  diet  from  the  first  condemned 
its  debates  to  sterility.  In  the  so-called  narrower  assembly 
(Engere  Versammlung),  for  the  ttansaction  of  ordinary  business, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  WUrttemberg, 
Baden,  Hesse-Cassd,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Holstein  and  Luxemburg 
had  one  vote  each;  while  the  remaining  twenty-eight  states 
were  divided  into  six  curiae,  of  which  each  had  but  a  single 
vote.  In  this  assembly  a  vote  of  the  majority  dedded.  QuestioxiS 
of  more  than  usual  importance  were,  however,  to  be  settled  in 
the  general  assembly  {Plenum)  where  a  two-thirds  majority 
was  necessary  to  carry  a  resolution.  In  this  assembly  the  voting 
power  was  somewhat  differently  distributed;  but  the  attempt 
to  make  it  bear  some  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  various 
states  worked  out  so  badly  that  Austria  had  only  four  times 
the  voting  power  of  the  tiny  prindpality  of  Liechtenstein. 
Finally  it  was  laid  down  by  Article  7  that  a  unanimous  vote 
was  necessary  for  changing  "  fundamental  laws,  organic  institu- 
tions, individual  rights,  or  in  matters  of  religion,"  a  formula 
wide  enough  to  embrace  every  question  of  importance  with 
which  the  diet  might  be  called  upon  to  deal.  Austria,  in  virtue 
of  her  tradition,  received  the  perpetual  presidency  of  the  diet. 
It  was  clear  that  in  such  a  governing  body  ndther  Austria  nor 
Prussia  would  be  content  with  her  constitutional  position,  and 
that  the  internal  politics  of  Germany  would  resolve  themselves 
into  a  diplomatic  duel  for  ascendancy  between  the  two  powers, 
for  which  the  diet  would  merely  serve  as  a  convenient  arena. 

In  this  duel  the  victory  of  Austria  was  soon  declared.    The 
Prussian  government  believed  that  the  effective  government 
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of  Germany  could  only  be  lecuzed  by  a  separate  nnderstanding 
between  the  two  great  powerB;  and  the  indiscretion  of  the 
Prussian  plenipotentiary  revealed  to  the  diet  a  plan  for  what 
meant  practically  the  division  of  Germany  into  Prussian  and 
Austrian  spheres  of  influence.  This  threw  the  lesser  princes, 
already  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  Prussian  military  power,  into 
the  arms  of  Austria,  which  thus  secured  a  permanent  majority 
in  the  diet.  To  avoid  any  possible  modification  of  a  siciuition 
so  satisfactory,  Count  Buol,  the  Austrian  president  of  the  diet, 
was  instructed  to  announce  that  the  constitution  as  fixed  by  the 
Final  Act,  and  guaranteed  by  Europe,  must  be  regarded  as 
final;  that  it  might  be  interpreted,  but  not  altered. 

The  conception  of  the  diet  as  a  sort  of  international  board  of 
control,  responsible  in  the  last  resort  not  to  Germany  but  to 
Europe,  exactly  suited  Mettemich's  policy,  in  which  the  interests 
of  Germany'  were  subordinate  to  the  wider  ambitions  of  the 
Habsburg  monarchy.  It  was,  moreover,  largely  justified  by 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  diet  itself.  Of  the  German 
states  represented  in  it  even  Prussia,  by  the  acquisition  of  Posen, , 
had  become  a  non-German  power;  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
was  predominantly  non-German;  Hanover  was  attached  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  Holstein  to  that  of  Denmark,  Luxem- 
burg to  that  of  the  Netherlands.  The  diet,  then,  properly 
controlled,  was  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  effective 
instrument  for  furthering  the  policy  of  "stability"  which 
Metternich  sought  to  impose  upoa  Etuope.  Its  one  effort  to 
make  its  authority  effective  as  the  guardian  of  the  constitution, 
in  the  matter  of  the  repudiation  of  the  Westphalian  debt  and  of 
the  sale  of  the  domains  by  the  elector  of  Hesse,  was  crushed 
by  the  indignant  intervention  of  Austria.  Henceforth  its  sdle 
effective  function  was  to  endorse  and  promulgate  the  decrees 
of  the  government  of  Vienna. 

In  tUs  respect  the  diet  fairiy  reflected  the  place  of  Germany 
in  Europe.  .The  constitution  was  the  work  of  the  powers, 
y^  which  in  all  matters  arising  out  of  it  constituted  the 

iwrfliB  final  court  of  appeal.  The  result  was  not  wholly  one- 
•fcM-  sided.  Until  the  congress  of  Troppau  in  1820 
•'*■**'■*  "  Jacobinism  "  was  still  enthroned  in  high  places 
in  the  person  of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  whose  "  divine  mission," 
for  the  time,  included  a  not  wholly  disinterested  advocacy  of  the 
due  carrying  out  of  Article  23  of  the  Final  Act.  It  was  not 
to  Russia's  interest  to  see  Austrian  influence  supreme  in  the 
confederation.  The  lesser  German  princes,  too,  were  quick  to 
grasp  at  any  means  to  strengthen  their  position  against  the 
dominant  powers,  and  to  this  end  they  appealed  to  the  Liberal 
sentiment  of  their  peoples.  Not  that  this  sentiment  was  very 
deep  or  widespread.  The  mass  of  the  people,  as  Metteniich 
rightly  observed,  wished  for  rest,  not  constitutions;  but  the 
minority  of  ^oughtful  men — professors,  students,  officials, 
many  soldiers — resented  the  dashing  of  the  hopes  of  German 
unity  aroused  by  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  had  drunk  deep 
of  the  revolutionary  inspiration.  This  sentiment,  since  it  could 
not  be  turned  to  the  uses  of  a  united  Germany,  might  be  made 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  particularism.  Prussia,  in  spite  of  the 
promises  of  Frederick  William  in  the  hour  of  need,  remained 
without  a  central  constitution;  all  the  more  reason  why  the 
states  of  second  rank  should  provide  themselves  with  one. 
Charles  Augustus,  the  enlightened  grand  dxike  of  Weimar,  set 
th^  example,  from  the  best  of  motives.  Bavaria,  Paden, 
WUrttemberg  and  others  followed,  from  motives  less  dis- 
interested.   Much  depended  on  the  success  of  these  experiments. 

To  Metternich  they  were  wholly  unwelcome.  In  spite  of  the 
ring-fence  of  censors,  and  custom-bouse  officers,  there  was  danger 
Mettar'  ^^  ^^^  Liberal  infection  spreading  to  Austria,  with 
mkh  mad  disintegrating  results;  and  the  pose  of  the  tsar  as 
<**  ^**'  protector  of  German  liberties  was  a  perpetual  menace. 
*'*'*^"*'  The  zeal  and  inexperience  of  German  Liberals  played 
into  his  hands.  The  patriotism  and  Pan-Germanism  of  the 
gymnastic  societies  {Turnvereine)  and  students'  associations 
{BwschenschafUn)  expressed  themselves  with  more  noise  than 
discretion;  in  the  South-German  parliaments  the  pktitudes  and 
catchwords  of  the  Revolution  were  echoed.     Soon,  in  Baden,  in 


Warttemberg,  in  Bavaria,  the  sovereigns  and  the  chambers 
were  at  odds,  united  only  in  a  common  opposition  to  the  central 
authority.  To  sovereigns  whose  nerves  had  been  shattered  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  revolutionary  epodi  these  symptcuns 
were  in  the  highest  degree  alarming;  and  Metternich  was  at 
pains  to  exaggerate  their  significance.  The  **  Wartburig  f>^ 
festival "  of  October  1818,  which  issued  in  nothing  w« 
worse  than  the  solemn  burning,  in  imitation  of  Dr 
Martin  Luther,  of  Kampta's  police  law,  a  corporal's 
cane  and  an  uUan's  stays,  was  magnified  into  a  rebellion;  drew 
down  upon  the  grand  duke  of  Weimar  a  collective  protest  of  the 
powers;  and  set  in  motion  the  whole  machinery  of  reaction. 
The  murder  of  the  dramatist  Kotzebue,  as  an  agent  of  thb 
reaction,  in  the  following  year,  by  a  fanatical  student  iiam«l 
Karl  Sand,  clinched  the  matter;  it  became  obvious  to  ihe  govern- 
ments that  a  policy  of  rigorous  repression  was  necessary  if  a 
fresh  revolution  were  to  be  avoided.  In  October,  after  a  ptt- 
liminary  meeting  between  Metternich  and  Hardenbeig,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  latter  signed  a  convention  pledging  Prussia 
to  Austria's  system,  a  meeting  of  German  ministers  was  bdd  at 
Carlsbad,  the  discussion  of  whid)  issued  in  the  famous  Carlsbad 
Decrees  (October  17, 1819).  These  contained  elaborate  provisioiis 
for  si^rvising  the  universities  and  muzzling  the  press,  laying 
down  that  no  constitution  "  inconsistent  with  the  monarchical 
principle  "  should  be  granted,  and  setting  up  a  central  oouh 
mission  at  Mainz  to  inquire  into  the  machinations  of  the  great 
revolutionary  secret  society  which  existed  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  authorities.  The  Carlsbad  Decrees,  hurried  throu^ 
the  diet  under  Austrian  pressure,  excited  considerable  <^^>osJtion 
among  the  lesser  sovereigns,  who  resented  the  daim  of  the  diet 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  their  states,  and  whose 
protests  at  Frankfort  had  been  expunged  from  the  records. 
The  king  of  WOrttcmberg,  evor  the  champion  of  Goman 
"  particularism,"  gave  expression  to  his  fedings  by  issuing  a 
new  constitution  to  his  kingdom,  and  appealed  to  his  relative, 
the  emperor  Alexander,  who  had  not  yet  been  won  'nfvts  by 
Metternich  to  the  policy  of  war  A  outranu  against  reform,  and 
took  this  occasion  to  issue  a  fresh  manifesto  of  his  Liberal  creed. 
At  the  conference  of  ministers  whidi  met  at  Vienna,  on  the  aoch 
of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  "  developing  and  completing 
the  Federal  Act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,"  Metternich  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  more  formidable  opposition  than  at 
Carlsbad.  The  "middle"  states,  headed  by  Warttemberg. 
had  drawn  together,  to  form  the  nudeus  of  an  inner  league  of 
"pure  German  States"  against  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  of 
"  Liberal  particularism"  against  the  encroachments  of  the  diet 
With  Russia  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Great  Britain  sympathetic, 
it  was  impossible  to  ignore  thdr  opposition.  Moreover,  Prussia 
was  hardly  prepared  to  endorse  a  iMlicy  ci  greatly  strengtbem'ng 
the  authority  of  the  diet,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Customs  Union  of  which  she  was  laying  the  foundation.  Metter- 
nich realized  the  situation,  and  yielded  so  gracduUy  that  he  gave 
his  temporary  defeat  the  air  of  a  victory.  The  result  was  that 
the  Vienna  Final  Act  (May  15, 1820),  which  recdved  the  sanction 
of  the  diet  on  the  8th  of  June,  was  not  unsatisfactoty  to  the 
lesser  states  while  doing  nothing  to  lessen  Austrian  prestige. 
This  instnmient  merdy  defined  more  dearly  the  prindples  of 
the  Federal  Act  of  18x5.  So  far  from  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  diet,  it  reaffirmed  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention;  and, 
above  all,  it  renewed  the  clause  forbidding  any  fundamental 
modification  of  the  constitution  without  a  unanimous  vote. 
On  the  vexed  question  of  the  interpretation  of  Artide  xj 
Metternich  recognized  the  inexpediency  of  requiring  the  South 
German  states  to  revise  thdr  constitutions  in  a  reactionary  sense. 
By  Articles  56  and  57,  however,  it  was  laid  down  that  constitu- 
tions could  only  be  altered  by  constitutional  means;  that  the 
complete  authority  of  the  state  must  remain  united  in  its  heMl; 
and  that  the  sovereign  could  be  bound  to  cooperate  with  the 
estates  only  in  the-exerdse  of  particular  ri^ts.  These  provisions, 
in  fact,  secured  for  Metternich  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
success  of  his  policy:  the  maintenance  of  the  ftalais  900.  So 
long  as  the  repressive  machinery  instituted  by  the  Carlsbad 
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Decrees  worked  smoothly,  Gcnaany  was  not  likely  to  be  troubled 
by  revolutions. 

The  period  that  followed  was  one,  outwardly  at  least,  of 
political  stagnation.  The  Mainz  Commission,  though  hampered 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  governments  (the  king  of  PrassiJi  refused 
to  allow  his  subjects  to  be  haled  before  it),  was  none  the  less 
effective  enough  in  preventing  all  free  expression  of  opinion; 
while  at  the  universities  the  official  "  curators  "  kept  Liberal 
enthusiasts  in  order.  The  exuberance  of  the  epoch  of  Liberation 
gave  place  to  a  dull  lethargy  in  things  political,  relieved  only  by 
the  Philhellenism  which  gave  voice  to  the  aspirations  of  Germany 
under  the  disguise  of  enthusiasm  for  Greece.  Even  the  July 
revolution  of  1830  in  Paris  reacted  but  partially  and  spasmodic- 
ally on  Germany.  In  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Saxony  and 
^^]|[^^  Hesse-Cassel  popular  movements  led  to  the  granting 
ujQ,  of  constitutions,  and  in  the  states  already  constitu- 

tional Liberal  concessions  were  made  or  promised. 
But  the  governments  of  Prussia  and  Austria  were  unaffected; 
and  when  the  storm  had  died  down  Metternich  was  able,with  the 
aid  of  the  federal  diet,  to  resume  his  task  of  holding  "  the  Revolu- 
tion "  in  check.  No  attempt  was,  indeed,  made  to  restore  the 
deposed  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  by  universal  consent  had 
richly  deserved  his  fate;  but  the  elector  of  Hesse  could  reckon 
on  the  sympathy  of  the  diet  in  his  struggle  with  the  chambers 
(see  Hesse-Cassel),  and  when,  in  1837,  King  Ernest  Augustus 
of  Hanover  inaugurated  his  reign  by  restoring  the  old  illiberal 
constitution  abolished  in  183 1,  the  diet  refused  to  interfere. 
It  was  left  to  the  seven  professors  of  Gdttingen  to  protest; 
who,  deprived  of  their  posts,  became  as  famous  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  Germany  as  the  seven  bishops  in  that  of 
England. 

Yet  this  period  was  by  no  means  sterile  in  developments 
destined  to  produce  momentous  results.  In  Pnissia  especially 
the  government  continued  active  in  organizing  and 
consolidating  the  heterogeneous  elements  introduced 
v«<»ai.  into  the  monarchy  by  the  settlement  of  181 5.  The 
task  was  no  easy  one.  There  was  no  sense  of  national 
unity  between  the  Catholics  of  the  Rhine  provinces,  long  sub- 
mitted to  the  influence  of  liberal  France,  and  the  Lutheran 
squires  of  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  the  most  stereotyped  class 
in  Europe;  there  was  little  in  common  between  either  and  the 
Polish  population  of  the  province  of  Posen.  The  Prussian 
monarchy,  the  traditional  champion  of  Protestant  orthodoxy, 
found  the  new  Catholic  elements  diflicult  to  assimilate;  and 
premonitory  symptoms  were  not  wanting  of  a  revival  of  the 
secular  contest  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  which 
was  to  culminate  after  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  papal 
ipfallibility  ( x  870)  in  the  Kulturkampf.  These  conditions  formed 
the  excuse  for  the  continual  postponement  of  the  promised 
constitution.  But  the  narrow  piety  of  Frederick  William  III. 
Was  less  calculated  to  promote  the  success  of  a  benevolent 
despotism  than  the  contemptuous  scepticism  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  a  central  parliament  would  have  proved  a  safety 
valve  for  jarring  passions  which  the  mistaken  efforts  of  the  king 
to  suppress,  by  means  of  royal  decrees  and  military  coercion, 
only  served  to  embitter.  Yet  the  conscientious  tradition  of 
Prussian  officialism  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  administra- 
tive reform. 

Above  all  it  evolved  the  Customs-Union  {ZoUverein)^  which 
gradually  attached  the  smaller  states,  by  material  interests  if 
not  by  sympathy,  to  the  Prussian  system.  A  reform 
of  the  tariff  conditions  in  the  new  Prussian  monarchy 
jBff>  bad  been  from  the  first  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity, 

**'*'*'  and  this  was  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  Baron 
Heinrich  von  BUlow  (1792-1846),  minister  in  the  foreign  depart- 
ment for  commerce  and  shipping,  and  Karl  Georg  Maassen 
(1769-1834),  the  minister  of  finance.  When  they  took  office 
there  were  in  Prussia  sixty  different  tariffs,  with  a  total  of  nearly 
aSoo  classes  of  taxable  goods:  in  some  parts  importation  was 
free,  or  all  but  free;  in  others  there  was  absolute  prohibition, 
or  duties  so  heavy  as  to  amount  to  practical  prohibition.  More- 
over, the  long  and  broken  line  of  the  Prussian  frontier,  together 
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with  the  numerous  enclaves,  made  the  effective  enforcement 
of  a  high  tariff  impossible.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  decided 
to  introduce  a  system  of  comparative  free  trade;  raw  materials 
were  admitted  free;  a  uniform  import  of  10%  was  levied  on 
manufactured  goods,  and  20%  on  "  colonial  wares,"  the  tax 
being  determined  not  by  the  estimated  value,  but  by  the  weight 
of  the  articles.  It  was  soon  realized,  however,  that  to  make 
this  system  complete  the  neighbouring  states  must  be  drawn 
into  it;  and  a  beginning  was  made  with  those  which  ware 
enclaves  in  Prussian  territory,  of  which  there  were  no  less  than 
thirteen.  Under  the  new  tariff  laws  light  transit  dues  were 
imposed  on  goods  passing  through  Prussia;  and  it  was  easy 
td  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  states  completely  surrounded  by 
Prussian  territory  by  increasing  these  dues  or,  if  need  were, 
by  forbidding  the  transit  altogether.  The  small  states,  though 
jealous  of  their  sovereign  independence,  found  it  impossible  to 
hold  out.  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  was  the  first  to  succumb 
(1819);  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  (1822),  Saze-Weimar  and 
Anhalt-Bemburg  (1833),  Lippe-Detmold  and  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  (1826)  followed  suit  so  far  as  their  "enclaved" 
territories  were  concerned;  and  in  2826  Anhalt-Dessau  and 
Anhalt-Cdthen,  after  several  years'  resistance,  joined  the 
Prussian  Customs-Union.  In  1828  Hesse-Cassel  entered  into 
a  commercial  treaty  with  Prussia.  MeanwhUe,  alarmed  at  this 
tendency,  and  hopeless  of  obtaining  any  general  system  from 
the  federal  diet,  the  "  middle  "  states  had  drawn  together;  by 
a  treaty  signed  on  the  i8th  of  January  1828  Wttrttemberg  and 
Bavaria  formed  a  tariff  union,  which  was  joined  in  the  following 
year  by  the  HohcnzoUern  principalities;  and  on  the  24th  of 
September  1828  was  formed  the  so-called  "  Middle  German 
Commercial  Union  "  {Handdsverein)  between  Hanover,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  the  Saxon  duchies,  Brunswick,  Nassau,  the  principalities 
of  Reuss  and  Schwarzburg,  and  the  free  cities  of  Frankfort  and 
Bremen,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
the  Prussian  system  and,  above  all,  any  union  of  the  northern 
Zollverein  with  that  of  Bavaria  and  WUrttemberg.  It  was 
soon,  however,  found  that  these  separate  systems  were  unwork- 
able; on  the  27th  of  May  1829  Prussia  signed  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  southern  union;  the  Handdsvarein  was  broken 
up,  and  one  by  one  the  lesser  states  joined  the  Prussian  Customs- 
Union.  Finally,  on  the  22nd  of  March  1833,  the  northern  and 
southern  unions  were  amalgamated;  Saxony  and  the  Thuringian 
states  attached  themselves  to  this  union  in  the  same  year; 
and'  on  the  ist  of  January  1834  the  German  Customs-  and 
Commercial-Union  {Deutscher  ZoU-  und  Handelsverein)  came 
into  existence,  which  included  for  tariff  purposes  within  a  single 
frontier  the  greater  part  of  Germany.  Outside  this,  though  not 
in  hostility  to  it,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Oldenburg  and  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe  formed  a  separate  customs-union  (SleuervereiH)  by 
treaties  signed  on  the  ist  of  May  1834  and  the  7th  of  May  1836, 
and  to  this  certain  Prussian  and  Hessian  enclaves  were  attached. 
Subsequently  other  states,  e.g.  Baden  and  Nassau  (1836),  Frank- 
fort and  Luxemburg  (1843),  joined  the  Prussian  Zollverein,  to 
which  certain  of  the  members  of  the  Steuerverein  also  transferred 
themselves  (Brunswick  and  Lippe,  1842).  Finally,  as  a  counter- 
move  to  the  Austrian  efforts  to  break  up  the  Zollverein,  the  latter 
came  to  terms  with  the  Steuerverein,  which,  on  the  ist  of  January 
1854,  was  absorbed  in  the  Prussian  system.  Hamburg  was  to 
remain  outside  until  1883;  but  practically  the  whole  of  what 
now  is  Germany  was  thus  included  in  a  union  in  which  Prussia 
had  a  predominating  influence,  and  to  which,  when  too*  late, 
Austria  in  vain  sought  admission.* 

Even  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development  the  Zollverein 
had  a  marked  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  country.  Its 
growth  coincided  with  the  introduction  of  railways,  and  enabled 
the  nation  to  derive  from  them  the  full  benefit;  so  that,  in  spite 
of  the  confusion  of  political  powers,  material  prosperity  increased, 
together  with  the  consciousness  of  national  unity  and  a  tendency 
to  look  to  Berlin  rather  than  to  Vienna  as  the  centre  of  this 
unity. 

*  The  best  account,  in  Enelish,  of  the  development  of  the  Zoll* 
verein  is  in  Percy  Ashley's  Modtm  Tariff  History  (London,  1904). 
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Tliis  tendency  was  increased  by  the  accesnon  to  the  throne 
of  Prussia,  in  1840,  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  a  prince  whose 
conspicuous  talents  and  supposed  "  advanced  "  views 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  German  Liberals  in  the  same 
degree  as  they  excited  the  alarm  and  contempt  of 
Mettemich.  In  the  end,  however,  the  fears  were  more 
justified  than  the  hopes.  The  reign  began  well,  it  is  true, 
notably  in  the  reversid  of  the  narrow  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
Frederick  WUliam  III.  But  the  new  king  was  a  child  of  the 
romantic  movement,  with  no  real  understanding  of,  and  still 
less  sympathy  with,  the  modem  Liberal  point  of  view.  He 
cherished  the  idea  of  German  unity,  but  could  conceive  of  it 
only  in  the  form  of  the  restored  Holy  Empire  under  the  house 
of  Habsburg;  and  so  little  did  he  understand  the  growing 
nationalist  temper  of  his  people  that  he  seriously  negotiated 
for  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Anglican  churches,  of  which 
the  sole  premature  offspring  was  the  Protestant  bishopric  of 
Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile  the  Unionist  and  Liberal  agitation  was  growing 
in  strength,  partly  owing  to  the  very  efforts  made  to  restrain 
it.  The  emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  kept  informed  by  his 
agents  of  the  tendencies  of  opinion,  thought  it  right  to  warn  his 
kinsman  of  Prussia  of  the  approach  of  danger.  But  Frederick 
William,  though  the  tsar's  influence  over  him  was  as  great  as 
over  his  father,  refused  to  be  convinced.  He  even  thought  the 
time  opportune  for  finisliing  "  the  building  begun  by  Papa  " 
by  summoning  the  central  assembly  of  the  diets,  and  wrote  to 
the  tsar  to  this  effect  (December  31,  1845);  and  he  persevered 
in  this  intention  in  spite  of  the  tsar's  paternal  remonstrances. 
On  the  13th  of  February  1847  was  issued  a  patent  summoning 
the  united  diet  of  Prussia.  But,  as  Metternich  had  prophesied, 
this  only  provided  an  organ  for  giving  voice  to  larger  constitu- 
tional aspirations.  The  result  was  a  constitutional  dead-lock; 
for  the  diet  refused  to  sanction  loans  until  its  "  representative  " 
character  was  recognized;  and  the  king  refused  to  allow  "  to 
come  between  Almighty  God  in  heaven  and  this  land  a  blotted 
parchment,  to  riile  us  with  paragraphs,  and  to  replace  the 
ancient,  sacred  bond  of  loyalty."  On  the  a6th  of  June  the  diet 
was  dissolved,  nothing  having  been  done  but  to  reveal  the 
widening  gulf  between  the  principle  of  monarchy  and  the  growing 
forces  of  German  Liberalism. 

The  strength  of  these  forces  was  revealed  when  the  February 
revolution  of  1848  in  Paris  gave  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of 
popular  movements  throughout  Europe.  The  effect  of  the 
revolution  in  Vienna,  involving  the  fall  of  Metternich  (May  13) 
and  followed  by  the  nationalist  movements  in  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  was  stupendous  in  Germany.  Accustomed  to  look  to 
Austria  for  guidance  and  material  support,  the  princes  every- 
where found  themselves  helpless  in  face  of  the  popular  clamour. 
The  only  power  which  might  have  stemmed  the  tide  was  Prussia. 
But  Frederick  William's  emotional  and  kindly  temperament 
little  fitted  him  to  use  "  the  mailed  fist ";  though  the  riot 
which  broke  out  in  Berlin  on  the  15th  of  March  was  suppressed 
by  the  troops  with  but  little  bloodshed,  the  king  shrank  with 
horror  from  the  thought  of  fighting  his  "  beloved  Berliners," 
and  when  on  the  night  of  the  i8th  the  fighting  was  renewed, 
he  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  insurgents,  negotiations 
that  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Beriin.  The 
next  day,  Frederick  William,  with  characteristic  histrionic 
versatility,  was  heading  a  procession  round  the  streets  of  Berlin, 
wrapped  in  the  German  tricolour,  and  extolling  in  a  letter  to  the 
indignant  tsar  the  consummation  of  "the  glorious  German 
revolution." 

The  collapse  of  the  Prussian  autocracy  involved  that  of  the 
lesser  German  potentates.    On  the  30th  of  March  the  federal 
diet  hobted  the  German  tricolour  and  authorized 
^I^IH^!^    the  assembling  of  the  German  national  parliament  at 
f,,.  Frankfort.    Arrangements  for  this  had  already  been 

made  without  official  sanction.  A  number  of  deputies, 
belonging  to  different  legislative  assemblies,  taking  it  upon  them- 
selves to  give  voice  to  the  national  demands,  had  met  at  Heidel- 
bttg,  and. a.  committee  appointed  by  them  had  invited  all 


Germans  who  then  were,  or  who  had  formeriy  been,  members 
of  diets,  as  well  as  some  other  public  men,  to  meet  at  Frankfort 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  national  reform. 
About  500  representatives  accepted  the  invitation.  They  con- 
stituted themselves  a  preliminary  parliament  {VtrpoHcwtaU)^ 
and  at  once  began  to  provide  for  the  election  of  a  national 
assembly.  It  was  decided  that  there  should  be  a  nqvesentati^-e 
for  every  group  of  50,000  inhabitants,  and  that  the  election 
should  be  by  um'versal  suffrage.  A  considerable  party  wished 
that  the  preliminary  parliament  should  continue  to  act  until 
the  assembly  should  be  formed,  but  this  was  ovenuled,  the 
majority  contenting  themselves  with  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  50,  whose  duty  it  should  be  in  the  interval  to  guard 
the  national  interests.  Some  of  those  who  were  discontented 
with  this  decision  retired  from  the  preliminary  pariiament,  and 
a  few  of  them,  of  republican  sympathies,  called  the  population 
of  Upper  Baden  to  arms.  The  rising  was  put  down  by  the 
troops  of  Baden,  but  it  did  considerable  injury  by  awakening 
the  fears  of  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the  community. 
Great  hindrances  were  put  in  the  way  of  the  elections,  but,  as 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  governments  were  too  much  occupied 
with  their  immediate  difficulties  to  resist  to  the  uttermost,  the 
parliament  was  at  last  chosen,  and  met  at  Frankfort  on  the 
i8th  May.  The  old  diet,  without  being  formally  dissolved^ 
(an  omission  that  was  to  have  notable  consequences)  broke  up, 
and  the  national  representatives  had  before  them  a  clear  field. 
Their  task  would  in  any  case  have  been  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 
The  new-bom  sentiment  of  national  unity  disguised 
a  variety  of  conflicting  ideals,  as  well  as  deep-seated 
traditional  local  antagonisms;  the  problem  of  con* 
stmcting  a  new  Germany  out  of  states,  several  of 
which,  and  those  the  most  powerful,  were  largely  composed  of 
non-German  elements,  was  sure  to  lead  to  international  com- 
plications; moreover,  the  military  power  of  the  monarchies  had 
only  been  temporarily  paralysed,  not  destroyed.  Vet,  had  the 
parUamcnt  acted  with  promptitude  and  discretion  it  might  have 
been  successful.  Neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  was  for  some 
time  in  a  position  to  thwart  it,  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  smaller 
states  were  too  much  afraid  of  the  revolutionary  elements 
manifested  on  all  sides  to  oppose  its  will.  But  the  Germans 
had  had  no  experience  of  free  political  life.  Nearly  every  dq>uty 
had  his  own  theory  of  the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued, 
and  felt  sure  that  the  country  would  go  to  ruin  if  it  were  not 
adopted.  Learned  professors  and  talkative  journalists  insisted 
on  delivering  internunable  speeches  and  on  examining  in  the 
light  of  ultimate  philosophical  principles  every  proposal  laid 
before  the  assembly.  Thus  precious  time  was  lost,  violent 
antagonisms  were  called  forth,  the  patience  of  the  nation  was 
exhausted,  and  the  reactionary  forces  were  able  to  gather 
strength  for  once  more  asserting  themselves.  The  very  first 
important  question  brought  out  the  weaknesses  of  the  deputies. 
This  related  to  the  nature  of  the  central  provisional  executive. 
A  committee  appointed  to  discuss  the  matter  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a  directory  of  three  members,  appmnted  by  the 
German  governments,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  parliament, 
and  ruling  by  means  of  ministers  responsible  to  the  latter 
body.  This  elaborate  scheme  found  favour  with  a  large-number 
of  members,  but  others  insisted  that  there  should  be  a  president 
or  a  central  committee,  appointed  by  the  parliament,  while 
another  party  pleaded  that  the  parliament  itself  should  exercise 
executive  as  well  as  legislative  ftmctions.  At  last,  after  a  vast 
amount  of  tedious  and  useless  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
parliament  should  appoint  an  imperial  vicar  (Reukspeneeifr) 
who  should  carry  on  the  government  by  means  of  a  ministry 
selected  by  himself;  and  on  the  motion  of  Heinrich  von  Gagem 
the  archduke  John  of  Austria  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority 
for  the  oflice.  With  as  little  delay  as  possible  he  formed  an 
imperial  cabinet,  and  there  were  hopes  that,  as  his  appcsntment 
was  generally  approved  both  by  the  sovereigns  and  the  people, 
more  rapid  progress  would  be  made  with  the  great  and  compli- 
cated work  in  hand.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  fundamental  laws,  a  subject 
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presenting  many  opportunities  for  t6e  display  of  rhetoric  and 
intellectual  subtlety.  It  was  soon  obvious  that  beneath  all 
varieties  of  individual  opinion  there  were  two  bitterly  hostile 
tendencies — republican  and  constitutionalist.  These  two  parties 
attacked  each  other  with  constantly  growing  animosity,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  sensible  men  outs' de  the  parliament  gave  up  all  hope 
of  their  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the  problem  they  had  been 
appointed  to  solve. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disputes  the  attention  of  the  nation 
was  occupied  by  a  question  which  had  arisen  before  the  out- 
break  of  the  revolutionary  movements — the  so- 
JJJ^  caUed  "  Schleswig-HoUtein  question  "  (q.v.).  In  1846 
tMrtt*'.  Christian  VIII.  of  Denmark  had  officially  proclaimed 
that  Schleswig  and  the  greater  part  of  Holstein  were 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  Danish  monarchy.  This  excited 
vehement  opposition  among  the  Germans,  on  the  ground  that 
Holstein,  although  subject  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  was  a  member 
of  the  German  confederation,  and  that  in  virtue  of  ancient  treaties 
it  could  not  be  severed  from  Schleswig.  In  1848  the  German 
party  in  the  duchies,  headed  by  Prince  Frederick  of  Augustenburg, 
rose  against  the  Danish  government.  Frederick  VII.,  who  had 
just  succeeded  Christian  VIII.,  put  down  the  rebellion,  but 
Prussia,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  confederation,  despatched 
an  army  against  the  Danes,  and  drove  them  from  Schleswig. 
The  Danes,  who  were  supported  by  Russia,  responded  by 
blockading  the  Baltic  ports,  which  Germany,  having  no  navy, 
was  unable  efifectually  to  defend.  By  the  mediation  of  Great 
Britain  an  armistice  was  concluded,  and  the  Prussian  troops 
evacuated  the  northern  districts  of  Schleswig.  As  the  Danes 
soon  afterwards  took  possesion  of  Schleswig  again,  thePrussians 
once  more  drove  them  back,  but,  in  view  of  the  threatening 
attitude  of  the  powers,  Frederick  William  summoned  up  courage 
to  flout  the  opinion  of  the  German  parliament,  and  on  the  36th 
of  August,  without  the  central  government  being  consulted,  an 
armistice  of  seven  months  was  agreed  upon  at  Malmoe. 

The  full  significance  of  this  event  was  not  at  once  realized. 
To  indignant  patriots  it  seemed  no  more  than  a  piece  of  perfidy, 
DiMpatn  ^^^  which  Prussia  should  be  called  to  account  by  united 
la  th0  Germany.  The  provisional  government  of  the  duchies 
Fnaktari  appealed  from  Prussia  to  the  German  regent;  and 
•Matter*  j^g  Frankfort  parliament  hotly  took  up  its  cause.  A 
large  majority  voted  an  order  countermanding  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Prussian  troops,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  ministry, 
who  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  effective.  The 
minbtry  resigned,  but  no  other  could  be  found  to  take  its  place; 
and  the  majority  began  to  realise  the  situation.  The  central 
government  depended  ultimately  on  the  armed  support  of  the 
two  great  powers;  to  quarrel  with  those  would  be  to  niin  the 
constitution,  or  at  best  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  extreme 
revolutionists.  On  the  X4th  of  September  the  question  of  the 
convention  of  Malmoe  again  came  up  for  discu^ion,  and  was 
angrily  debated.  The  democrats  called  their  adherents  to  arms 
against  the  traitors  who  were  preparing  to  sell  the  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners.  The  Moderates  took  alarm;  they  had  no  stomach 
for  an  open  war  with  the  governments;  and  in  the  end  the 
convention  was  confirmed  by  a  sufficient  majority.  The  result 
was  civil  war  in  the  streets  of  Frankfort;  two  deputies  were 
murdered;  and  the  parliament,  which  could  think  of  no  better 
way  of  meeting  the  crisis  than  by  continuing  "  with  Imposing 
calm  "  to  discuss  "  fundamental  rights,"  was  only  saved  from 
the  fury  of  the  mob  by  Prussian  troops.  Its  existence  was 
saved,  but  its  prestige  bad  vanished;  and  the  destinies  of  the 
German  people  were  seen  to  be  in  the  hands  that  held  the 
sword. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  it  seemed  not  impossible 
that  the  Austrian  empire  would  fall  to  pieces.  Bohemia  and  the 
Italian  states  wtrc  in  revolt,  and  the  Hungarians 
»i?!iikifiia  *''°^*  ^^^  passionate  earnestness  for  independence. 
iaAaauia,  Towards  the  end  of  1848  Vienna  was  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  it  was  re- 
taken only  after  desperate  fighting.  A  reactionary  ministry/ 
headed  by  Prince  Schwarzenbcrg,  was  then  raised  to  power. 


and  in  order  that  a  strong  policy  might  be  the  more  vigorously 
pushed  forward,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph. 

The  prospects  of  reform  were  not  much  more  favourable 
in  Prussia.  The  assembly  summoned  amid  the  revolutionary 
excitement  of  March  met  on  the  23nd  of  May.  De- 
mands for  a  constitutional  system  were  urged  with 
great  force,  and  they  would  probably  have  been 
granted  but  for  the  opposition  due  to  the  violence  of  politidans 
out  of  doors.  The  aristocratic  class  saw  ruin  before  it  if  the 
smallest  concession  were  made  to  popular  wishes,  and  it  soon 
recovered  from  the  terror  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  Extreme  antagonism  was  exdled 
by  such  proposals  as  that  the  king  should  no  longer  be  said  to 
wear  his  crown  "  by  the  grace  of  God  ";  and  the  animosity 
between  the  liberal  and  the  conservative  sections  was  driven  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  the  attack  of  the  democratic  majority  of 
the  diet  on  the  army  and  the  attempt  to  remodel  it  in  the  direction 
of  a  national  militia.  Matters  came  to  a  crisis  at  the  end  of 
October  when  the  diet  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  king  to 
intervene  in  favour  of  the  Viennese  revolutionists.  When,  on 
the  evening  of  the  30th,  a  mob  surrounded  the  palace,  clamouring 
for  the  king  to  give  effect  to  this  resolution,  Frederick  William 
lost  patience,  ordered  General  Wrangel  to  occupy  Berlin  with 
troops,  and  on  the  and  of  November  placed  Count  Brandenburg, 
a  scion  of  the  royal  house  and  a  Prussian  of  the  old  school,  at 
the  head  of  a  new  ministry.  On  the  pretext  that  fair  deliberation 
was  impossible  in  the  capital,  the  assembly  was  now  ordered 
to  meet  in  Brandenburg,  while  troops  were  concentrated  near 
Berlin  and  a  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed.  In  vain  the  assembly 
protested  and  continued  its  sittings,  going  even  so  far  as  to 
forbid  the  payment  of  taxes  while  it  was  subjected  to  illegal 
treatment.  It  was  forced  in  the  end  to  submit.  But  the  dis- 
cussions in  Brandenburg  were  no  more  successful  than  those 
in  Berlin;  and  at  last,  on  the  5th  of  December,  the  king  dissolved 
the  assembly,  granted  a  constitution  about  which  it  had  not 
been  consulted,  and  gave  orders  for  the  election  of  a  representative 
chamber. 

About  the  time  that  the  Prussian  parliament  was  thus 
created,  and  that  the  emperor  Ferdinand  resigned,  the  Frankfort 
parliament  succeeded  in  formulating  the  ftmdamcntal  n*fiir»- 
laws,  which  were  duly  proclaimed  to  be  those  of  Ger-  om  atoa 
many  as  it  was  now  to  be  constituted.  The  principal  J?*?**' 
clauses  of  the  constitution  then  began  to  be  discussed. 
By  far  the  most  difficult  question  was  the  relation  in  which 
Austria  should  stand  to  the  Germany  of  the  future.  There 
was  a  universal  wish  that  the  Austrian  Germans  should  be 
included  in  the  German  state;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  felt 
that  if  all  the  various  nationalities  of  Austria  formed  a  united 
monarchy,  and  if  this  monarchy  as  a  whole  were  included  in 
the  confederation,  it  would  necessarily  overshadow  Germany, 
and  expose  her  to  unnecessary  external  dangers.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  that,  although  a  German  country  might  be  under  the 
same  ruler  as  non-German  lands,  it  could  not  be  so  joined  to 
them  as  to  form  with  them  a  single  nation.  Had  the  parliament 
adopted  this  resolution  at  once,  instead  of  exhausting  itself  by 
pedantic  disquisitions  on  the  abstract  prindples  of  jurisprudence, 
it  might  have  hoped  to  triumph;  but  Austria  was  not  likely 
to  submit  to  so  severe  a  blow  at  the  very  time  when  she  was 
strong  enough  to  appoint  a  reactionary  government,  and  had 
nearly  re-established  her  authority,  not  only  in  Vienna,  but  in 
Bohemia  and  in  Italy.  Prince  Schwarzenberg  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  declare  that  the  empire  could  not  assent  to  any 
weakening  of  its  influence.  Bitter  strife  now  broke  out  in  the 
parliament  between  the  Great  German  {Gross-Det^th)  and 
Little  German  (KUin-Deutsck)  parties.  Two  of  the  ministers 
resigned,  and  one  of  those  who  took  their  place,  Hdnrich  von 
Gagem  (7.V.),  proposecTthat,  since  Austria  was  to  be  a  united 
state,  she  should  not  enter  the  confederation,  but  that  her 
relations  to  Germany  should  be  regulated  by  a  spedal  act  of 
union.  This  of  couxse  meant  that  Prussia  should  be  at  the  head 
of  Germany,  and  fecommtaded  itself  to  the  majority  of  the 
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constitutional  party.  It  was  resisted  by  the  Austrian  members, 
who  were  supporteid  by  the  ullramontancs  and  the  democrats, 
both  of  whotti  dbliked  Prussia,  the  fdrmer  because  of  her 
Protestantism,  the  latter  because  of  her  bureaucratic  system. 
Gagem's  proposal  was,  however,  adopted.  Immediately  after- 
wards the  question  as  to  the  character  of  the  executive  was 
raised..  Some  voted  that  a  directory  of  princes  should  be  ap- 
pointed, others  that  there  should  be  a  president,  eligible  from 
the  whole  German  nation;  but  the  final  decision  was  that  the 
headship  of  the  state  should  be  offered  by  the  parliament  to 
some  particular  German  prince,  and  that  he  should  bear  the 
title  of  German  emperor. 

The  whole  subject  was  as  eagerly  discussed  throughout  the 
country  as  in  Frankfort.  Austria  firmly  opposed  the  idea  of 
a  united  German  state,  insisting  that  the  Austrian 
emperor  could  not  consent  to  be  subordinate  to  any 
other  prince.  She  was  supported  by  Bavaria,  but  on 
the  other  side  were  Prussia,  Brunswick,  Baden,  Nassau,  Mecklen- 
burg and  various  other  countries,  besides  the  Hanseatic  towns. 
For  some  time  Austria  offered  no  counter  scheme,  but  she 
ultimately  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  directory  of  seven 
princes,  the  chief  place  being  held  alternately  by  a  Prussian 
and  an  Aust  rian  imperial  vicar.  Nothing  came  of  this  suggestion, 
and  in  due  time  the  parliament  proceeded  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  constitution.  It  was  revised  in  a  democratic  sense,  but 
the  imperial  title  was  maintained,  and  a  narrow  majority 
decided  that  it  should  be  hereditary.  Frederick  William  IV. 
of  Prussia  was  then  chosen  emperor. 

All  Germany  awaited  with  anxiety  the  reply  of  Frederick 
William.  It  was  thought  not  improbable  that  he  would  accept 
the  honour  offered  him,  for  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he 
had  spoken  of  German  unity  as  enthusiastically  as  of  liberty, 
and,  besides,  the  opportunity  was  surprisingly  favourable.  The 
larger  number  of  the  North-German  states  were  at  least  not 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  arrangement;  and  Austria,  whose 
opposition  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  fatal, 
was  paralysed  by  her  struggle  with  Hungary.  Fredericks 
William,  however,  whose  instincts  were  far  from  democratic, 
refused  "  to  pick  up  a  crown  out  of  the  gutter  ";  and  the  deputa-« 
tion  which  waited  upon  him  was  dismissed  with  the  answer 
that  he  could  not  assume  the  imperial  title  without  the  full 
sanction  of  the  princes  and  the  free  cities. 

This  answer  was  in  reality  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  German 
patriots,  but  the  parliament  affected  to  believe  that  its  cause 
^^0f  was  not  yet  lost,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  see 
pnaUort  that  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  were  carried 
porta-  Qm^  ^  vigorous  agitation  began  in  the  country  for 
***"*  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the  governments. 
The  king  of  WUrttemberg  was  forced  to  accede  to  it;  and  in 
Saxony,  Baden  and  Rhenish  Bavaria  armed  multitudes  kept  the 
sovereigns  in  terror.  Prussia,  which,  following  the  example 
of  Austria,  had  recalled  her  representatives  from  Frankfort, 
sent  her  troops  to  put  down  these  risings,  and  on  the  21st  of 
May  1849  the  larger  number  of  the  deputies  to  the  parliament 
voluntarily  resigned  their  seats.  A  few  republican  members 
held  on  by  it,  and  transferred  the  sittings  to  Stuttgart.  Here 
they  even  elected  an  imperial  government,  but  they  had  no  longer 
any  real  influence,  and  on  the  i8th  of  June  they  were  forcibly 
dispersed  by  order  of  the  WUrttemberg  ministry. 

Although  Frederick  William  had  refused  to  become  emperor, 
he  was  unwilling  to  miss  altogether  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  difficulties  of  Austria.  He  invited  the  states 
to  send  representatives  to  Berlin  to  discuss  the  condi- 
tion of  Germany;  and  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  kings  of  Saxony  and  Hanover.  Two  days  after- 
wards the  three  allies  agreed  upon  a  constitution  which  was  in 
many  respects  identical  with  that  drawn  up  by  the  Frankfort 
parliament.  The  functions  of  the  executive  were,  however, 
extended,  the  electoral  law  was  made  less  democratic,  and  it 
was  decided  that,  instead  of  an  emperor,  there  should  be  merely 
a  supreme  chief  aided  by  a  college  of  princes.  This  constitution 
was  accepted  by  a  number  of  states,  which  assumed  the  name 
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of  "  The  Union,"  and  on  the  aoth  of  March  1850  &  pailiamcnt 
consisting  of  two  houses  met  in  Erfurt.  Both  houses  accepted 
the  constitution;  and,  immediately  after  they  broke  up,  the 
membeis  of  the  Union  assembled  in  Berlin,  and  a  provisional 
college  of  princes  was  elected.  By  that  time,  however,  the 
whole  situation  of  Germany  had  changed.  In  the  autumn  of 
1849  Austria  had  sucneded,  by  the  help  of  Russia,  la  quelling 
the  Hungarian  insurrection,  ajul  she  was  then  in  no 
mood  to  let  herself  be  thrust  aside  by  Prussia. 
Encouraged  by  her,  Hanover  and  Saxony  had  sevoed 
themselves  from  the  Union,  and  Saxony,  WUrttemberg  and 
Bavaria  arrived  at  an  understanding  as  to  a  wholly  new  constitu- 
tion. Afterwards  all  four  states,  with  several  others,  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Austria  to  consider  the  propriety  of  re-establish- 
ing the  Confederation.  The  representatives  of  the  sUtcs 
favourable  to  this  proposal,  i^,  Austria,  {.uxemburg,  Denmark 
and  the  four  kingdoms,  came  together  in  Frankfort  on  the  4th 
of  September  1850,  constituted  themselves  a  Plenum  of  the  old 
diet  and  refused  to  admit  the  other  states  except  under  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  181 5. 

Thus  the  issue  to  which  the  events  of  about  a  century  had 
been  pointing  was  apparently  raised;  Germany  was  divided 
into  two  hostile  parties,  one  set  of  states  grouping  f^^i^^ 
themselves  around  Austria,  another  around  Prussia.  amt»ir 
A  difficulty  which  arose  in  Hesse-Cassel  almost 
compelled  the  powers  to  bring  their  differences  to  the 
test  of  war.  In  this  small  state  the  liberal  movement  of  184S 
had  been  followed  by  reaction,  and  the  elector  ventured  to  repUce 
Hassenpflug,  the  unpopular  minister  who  had  been  driven  from 
power.  Hassenpflug,  being  detested  by  the  chamber,  dissolved 
it  in  June  1850;  but  the  new  one  was  not  less  hostile,  and 
refused  to  sanction  the  collection  of  the  taxes  until  it  had  con- 
sidered the  budget.  For  this  offence  it  also  was  dissolved,  acd 
orders  were  issued  for  the  raising  of  the  taxes  without  its  consent. 
Many  officials  refused  to  obey;  the  judges  remained  loyal  to  the 
constitution ;  and  when  attempts  were  made  to  solve  the  difficulty 
by  the  army,  the  officers  instructed  to  act  resigned  in  a  body. 
Meanwhile,  Hassenpflug  had  appealed  to  the  repiescntativ-es 
in  Frankfort  who  claimed  to  be  the  restored  diet,  and  under  the 
influence  of  Austria  they  resolved  to  support  him.  Prussia,  on 
the  other  hand,  announced  its  determination  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  the  Union  and  to  maintain  the  Hessian  constitution. 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops  having  entered  Hesse,  a  Prussian 
army  immediately  occupied  Cassel,  and  war  appeared  to  be 
imminent.  Prussia,  however,  was  wholly  unprepared  for  war; 
and,  when  this  was  realized,  Radowiu,  the  foreign  minister, 
who  had  so  far  pursued  a  vigorous  policy,  retired,  and  was 
replaced  by  Manteuffel,  who,  although  the  whole  Prussian  army 
was  mobilized,  began  by  making  concessions.  The  Union  was 
dissolved;  and  after  Austria  had  despatched  an  ultimatum 
formulating  her  demands,  Baron  Manteuffel  met  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  at  Olmiitz,  and,  by  a  convention  signed  on  the 
39th  of  November  1850,  virtually  3ricldcd  everything  he  insisted 
upon.  The  difficulty  in  Hesse  was  to  be  left  to  the  decision  c( 
the  German  governments;  and  as  soon  as  possible  ministerial 
conferences  were  to  be  held  in  Dresden,  with  a  view  to  the 
settlement  of  the  German  constitution. 

The  Austrian  government  strove  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  a  stronger  executive  than  had  hitherto  existed;  but  its 
proposals  met  with  steady  opposition  from  Prussia. 
Every  Prussian  scheme  was  in  like  manner  resisted 
by  Austria.  Thus,  from  the  sheer  inability  of  the 
assembled  ministers  to  devise  a  plan  on  which  all  could  agree, 
Prussia  and  the  states  that  had  joined  her  in  the  Union  were 
compelled  to  recognize  the  Frankfort  diet.  From  the  nth  of 
Jtme  1 851  its  sittings  went  on  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  since 
it  was  dispersed. 

This  wretched  fiasco  was  hardly  less  satisfactory  to  the 
majority  of  Germans  than  the  manner  in  which  the  nationa] 
claims  in  Schleswig-Holstein  were  maintained.  The  armistice 
of  Malmoe  having  expired  in  March  1849,  the  war  with  Denmark 
was  resumed.     A  considerable  army  was  despatched  acainst 
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the  Danes  by  the  Frankfort  government,  but  on  the  loth  of 
July  an  armistice  was  signed  at  Berlin  for  six  months,  and 
a  year  afterwards  Prussia  concluded  peace.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  duchies,  however,  continued  the  war.  During  the  inter- 
view at  Olmiitz  between  Manteuflfel  and  Schwaraenberg  it  was 
agreed  that,  like  the  affairs  of  Hcsse-Caasel,  those  of  Schlcswig- 
Holstein  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  all  German  states, 
but  that,  in  the  meantime,  Prussia  and  Austria  should  act 
together.  By  the  intervention  of  Austrian  troops  peace  was 
restored;  and  when,  early  in  1853,  the  government  of  Denmark, 
in  providing  a  constitution  fo^  the  whole  monarchy,  promised 
to  appoint  separate  ministers  for  Schleswig  and  Holstdn,  and 
to  do  equal  justice  to  the  German  and  the  Danish  populations, 
the  two  powers  declared  themselves  satisfied  and  the  Austrian 
forces  were  withdrawn.  The  diet  also,  after  some  delay,  pro* 
fessed  to  be  content  with  this  arrangement.  While  it  was 
discussing  the  subject,  a  conference  of  the  European  powers 
met  in  London,  and  by  the  protocol  of  May  28, 1852,  settled 
that  Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark  should  be  succeeded  by 
Christian,  duke  of  GIticksburg,  and  that  the  duchies  should 
be  indissolubly  united  to  the  Danish  monarchy.  Austria 
and  Prussia  accepted  the  protocol,  but  it  was  not  signed  by 
the  diet. 

In  all  these  hter  events  the  first  pkce  had  been  taken  by 
Austria.  The  temporary  dissolution  of  the  ZoUvercin  in  1851 
Auatrtm  ^^^  ^^'  ^^  opportunity  of  trying  to  extend  her  in- 
amdth0  fluence,  she  demanded  that  a  union  should  be  formed 
'«*•  of  which  she  should  be  the  leading  member.    A  congress 

vvfvta.  qI  2II  German  states,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia 
and  one  or  two  states  which  sympathized  with  her,  was  held  in 
Vienna;  and  it  was  followed  by  several  other  congresses  favour- 
able to  Austrian  pretensions.  Prussia,  however,  being  hereon 
strong  ground,  refused  to  give  way;  and  not  only  was  the 
customs  union  restored  in  accordance  with  her  wishes,  but 
Austria  concluded  with  her  in  1853  a  treaty  of  commerce  which 
embodied  some  important  concessions. 

Germany  had  now  fairly  entered  a  period  which,  although 
it  did  not  last  very  k>ng,  was,  in  some  respects,  as  humiliating 
as  any  in  her  history.  The  popular  movement,  from 
which  great  things  had  been  hoped,  had  on  some 
occasions  almost  touched  its  goal;  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  a  reaction  set  in,  which  the  princes  knew  how  to 
turn  to  the  fullest  advantage.  The  Austrian  government,  after 
the  subjection  of  Hungary,  withdrew  every  concession  it  had 
made  under  pressure,  and  established  a  thorough  despotism, 
trampling  upon  the  rights  of  the  individual  nationalities,  and 
forcing  aU  its  subjects  into  a  common  political  nwuld.  In 
Priissia  the  pariiament,  summonM  by  the  king  on  the  5th  of 
December  1848,  met  early  in  the  foUowing  year.  Although 
the  democrats  had  declined  to  vote,  it  was  not  conservative 
enough  for  the  court,  and  not  till  the  31st  of  January  1850  was 
an  understanding  arrived  at  respecting  the  constitution.  The 
system  thus  established  was  repeatedly  revised,  and  always 
with -the  same  object — to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  power  of  the 
national  representatives,  and  to  exalt  and  extend  that  of  the 
government.  At  the  same  time  the  ministiy  persecuted  the 
press,  and  allowed  hardly  a  whisper  of  discontent  to  pass  un- 
punished. The  smaller  states  followed  with  alacrity  in  the 
steps  of  the  two  leading  powers.  The  Liberal  ministries  ol  1848 
were  dismissed,  the  ttonstitutions  were  changed  or  abdished,  and 
new  chambers  were  elected  under  a  severely  restricted  suffrage. 
Had  the  battle  been  fairly  fought  out  between  the  govern- 
ments and  the  people,  the  latter  would  still  have  triumphed; 
but  the  former  bad  now,  in  the  Frankfort  diet,  a  mightier 
instrument  than  ever  against  freedom.  What  it  could  do  was 
seen  too  dearly  from  the  case  of  Hesse-Cassel.  After  the'settle- 
ment  of  Olmatz,  federal  troops  occupied  that  country,  and 
federal  execution  was  carried  out  with  shameful  harshne^ 
Martial  law  was  everywhere  proclaimed;  officers,  and  all  classes 
of  officials  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  government, 
were  subjected  to  arbitrary  penalties;  and  such  was  the  misery 
of  the  people  that  multitudes  of  them  irere  compelled  to  emigrate. 


The  constitution  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Btra^  the 
elector  proclaimed  one  of  his  own  making;  but  even  the  chamber 
elected  under  the  provisions  of  this  despotic  scheme  could  not 
tolerate  his  hateful  tyranny,  and  there  were  incessant  disputes 
between  it  and  the  government.  The  Bimd  interfered  in  a  like 
spirit  in  Hanover,  although  with  less  disastrous  results,  after 
the  accession  of  George  V.  in  1851.  For  the  whole  of  Germany 
this  was  emphatically  the  period  of  petty  despotism;  and  not 
only  from  Hesse,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  country  there  was  a 
vast  stream  of  emigration,  mainly  to  the  New  World. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  profoundly  moved  the 
German  nation.  The  sympathies  of  Austria  were  necessarily 
with  the  Western  powers,  and  in  Prussia  the  majority 
of  the  people  took  the  same  side;  but  the  Prussian 
government,  which  was  at  this  time  complete^  under 
the  control  of  Russia,  gave  its  moral  support  to  the  tsar.  It 
did,  indeed,  assent  to  a  treaty — afterwards  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  oonfcderation-^by  which  Prussia  and  Austria  guaranteed 
each  other,  but  it  resolutely  opposed  the  mobilization  of  the 
confederate  army.  The  Prussian  people  were  keenly  irritated 
by  the  cordial  relations  between  their  court  and  the  most  despotic 
power  in  Europe.  They  felt  that  they  were  thus  most  unjustly 
separated  from  the  main  stream  of  Western  progress. 

During  the  Crimean  War  the  political  reaction  continued  with 
unabated  force.  In  Prusua  the  government  appeared  resolved 
to  make  14)  for  its  temporary  submission  to  the  popular  will 
by  the  utmost  violence  on  which  it  could  venture.  A  general 
election  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  and  so  harshly  was 
the  expression  of  opinion  restrained  that  a  chamber  was  relumed 
with  scarcely  a  single  liberal  element  of  serious  importance. 
The  feudalists  called  for  a  still  further  revision  of  the  constitution, 
and  urged  'that  even  the  reforms  effected  by  Stein  should  .be 
undone.  In  Bavaria  a  chamber  elected  about  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Prussia  was  rather  less  docile;  but  the  government 
shared  to  the  full  the  absolutist  tendencies  of  the  day,  and 
energetically  combated  the  party  which  stood  up  for  law  and 
the  constitution.  T!ie  Hanoverian  government,  backed  by  the 
Frankfort  diet,  was  still  naore  successful  in  its  warfare  with  the 
moderate  reformers  whom  it  was  pleased  to  treat  as  revolutionists; 
and  in  Austria  the  feudalbts  so  completely  gained  the  upper  hand 
that  on  the  i8th  of  August  1855  the  government  signed  a  con- 
cordat, by  which  the  state  virtually  submitted  itself  to  the  control 
of  the  church. 

The  German  people  seemed  to  have  lost  both  the  power  and 
the  will  to  assert  their  rights;  but  in  reality  they  were  deeply 

dissatisfied.    And  it  was  dear  to  impartial  observers     

that,  in  the  event  of  any  great  strain  upon  the  power  ^ 
of  the  governments,  the  absolutist  system  would 
break  down.  The  first  s3rmptom  that  the  reaction  .'""* 
had  attained  Its  utmost  devdopment  displayed  itself  in  Prussia, 
whose  attention  was  for  a  time  distracted  from  home  politics 
by  a  quarrel  with  Switxerland.  The  Swiss  authorities  had 
imprisoned  some  foolish  royalists  of  NeuchAtd,  in  which  the 
house  of  HohenzoUem  had  never  resigned  its  rights.  War 
was  threatened  by  Prussia,  but  when  the  prisoners  were  set  free, 
the  two  states  entered  upon  negotiatfons,  and  in  the  summer 
of  X857  King  Frederick  William  withdrew  all  claims  to  the 
prindpality. 

Soon  after  this,  the  mental  condition  of  the  king  made  it 
necessary  that  his  duties  should  be  undertaken  by  a  substitute, 

and  his  brother  William,  the  prince  of  Prussia,  took  his    

place  for  three  months.  In  October  1858  the  prince  JJ^Smi 
became  regent.  The  accession  to  power  of  the  new  ,f|^„|, 
regent  was  universally  recognized  as  involving  a  change, 
of  system.  The  temper  of  William,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  his  brother,  was  pre-eminently  practical;  and  he  had  the 
reputation  of  a  brave,  pfously  orthodox  Prussian  soldier.  The 
nickname  "cartridge-prince"  {KarUUscken^m)  bestowed  upon 
him  during  the  troubles  of  '48  was  undeserved ;  but  he  was  notori- 
ously opposed  to  Liberalism  and,  had  he  followed  his  own  instincts, 
he  would  have  modified  the  constitution  in  a  reactionary  sense. 
Fortunatdy,  however,  he  was  singulkrly  open  to  conviction. 
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and  Otto  von  Bismarck,  though  not  yet  in  office,  was  already 
in  his  confidence.  Bismarck  realized  that,  in  the  struggle  with 
Austria  which  he  foresaw,  Prussia  could  only  be  weakened 
were  she  to  take  up  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
Liberal  sentiment,  and  that  to  tamper  with  the  constitution 
would  not  only  be  inexpedient,  but  useless,  since  special  measures 
could  always  be  resorted  to,  to  meet  special  drciunslanccs.  The 
interests  of  Prussia,  he  urged,  had  been  too  often  sacrificed  to 
abstract  ideas.  William  listened  and  was  convinced.  He  not 
only  left  the  constitution  intact,  but  he  dismissed  Manteuffel's 
"  feudal "  ministry  and  replaced  it  with  moderate  Liberals. 

The  change  was  more  revolutionary  in  appearance  than  in 
reality.  Manteu£fel  and  his  policy  were  associated  in  the  regent's 
mind  with  the  humiliation  of  Olmiitz,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministry  symbolized  the  reversal  of  this  policy.  William 
believed  with  his  whole  soul  in  the  unification  of  Germany,  and 
in  Prussia  as  its  instnunent;  and,  if  he  doubted,  it  was  only  as 
to  the  how  and  when.  Of  one  thing  he  was  certain — that  who- 
ever a^ired  to  rule  over  Germany  must  be  prepared  to  seize 
it  (letter  to  von  Natzmer,  May  ao,  1849).  This  attitude  had 
little  in  common  with  the  Liberal  appeal  to  the  voice  of  the  people. 
Such  a  revolutionary  foundation  might  be  good  enough  for  the 
ephemeral  empires  of  France;  the  appeal  of  Prussia  should  be 
to  the  God  of  battles  alone. 

The  antagonism  between  these  conflicting  principles  was 
not  long  in  revealing  itself.  In  Germany  the  relations  between 
P^  y^  Austria  and  Prussia  were  becoming  unpleasantly 
mm^tk0  strained  in  the  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Habs- 
Amttf  burg  monarchy  to  the  2^Uverein,  in  that  of  the  elector 
^j""*  of  Hesse  and  his  parliament,  in  that  of  the  relation 
"'*  of  the  Elbe  duchies  to  the  crown  of  Denmark.    But 

for  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war  of  1859  the  struggle  of  1866 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  outcome  of  the  war  increased 
the  prestige  of  Prussia.  She  had  armed,  not  with  the  idea 
of  going  to  the  aid  of  a  German  power  in  difficulties,  but  in  order, 
at  the  right  moment,  to  cast  her  sword  into  the  scale  wherein 
her  own  interests  might  for  the  time  lie.  At  the  menace  of  her 
armaments,  concentrated  on  the  Rhine,  Napoleon  had  stopped 
dead  in  the  full  career  of  victory;  Austria,  in  the  eyes  of  German 
men,  had  been  placed  under  an  obligation  to  her  rival;  and  Italy 
realized  the  emergence  of  a  new  military  power,  whose  interests  in 
antagonism  to  Austria  were  identical  with  her  own. 

So  striking  an  object  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  Prussian  regent, 
and  he  entered  on  a  vigorous  policy  of  reforming  and  strengthen- 
ing the  army.  General  von  Roon  being  appointed 
minister  of  war  for  this  purpose.  To  the  Liberal 
ministers,  however,  and  to  the  Liberal  majority  in 
the  Prussian  diet,  this  was  wholly  objectionable. 
?*^,f^  Schemes  were  under  discussion  for  reforming  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Confederation  and  drawing  the  German 
states  closer  together  on  a  Liberal  basis;  the  moment  seemed 
ungularly  inoi^)ortune  for  Prussia,  which  had  not  shown  herself 
particularly  zealous  for  the  common  interests,  to  menace  the 
other  German  governments  by  increasing  her  separate  armaments. 
When,  therefore,  on  the  loth  of  February  x8(3o,  the  bills  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  reform  of  the  army  were  introduced  into  the 
diet,  they  met  with  so  strenuous  an  opposition  that  they  had  to 
be  withdrawn.  Supplies  were,  however,  granted  for  fourteen 
months,  and  the  regent  took  this  as  justifying  him  in  proceeding 
with  his  plans.  On  the  ist  of  January  1861  the  standards  of  the 
new  regiments  were  solemnly  blessed;  on  the  next  day  Frederick 
William  IV.  died,  and  the  new  king  was  face  to  face  with  a 
constitutional  crisis. 

Austria,  meanwhile,  had  been  making  the  first  tentative 
essays  in  constitutional  concession,  which  culminated,  in  May 
z86i,  in  the  establishment  at  Vienna  of  a  ReicMsrat  for  the  whole 
empire,  including  Hungary.  The  popularity  she  thus  gained 
among  German  Liberals  and  Nationalists  was  helped  by  the 
course  of  events  at  Berlin.  The  Prussian  diet  of  i86a  was  no 
whit  more  tractable  than  its  predecessor,  but  fell  to  attacking 
the  professional  army  and  advocating  the  extension  of  the  militia 
{Londwekr)  system;  on  the  ixth  of  March  the  king  dissolved 


it  in  disgust,  whereupon  the  Liberal  ministry  re»gned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Conservative  cabinet  of  Prince  Hobenlohe. 
Public  opinion  was  now  violently  excited  against  the  govern- 
ment; the  new  elections  resulted  (May  6)  in  the  return  of  a  >'ct 
larger  Liberal  majority;  on  the  23nd  of  August  the  army 
estimates  were  thrown  out.  H<^enk>he  now  declared  himself 
incapable  of  carrying  on  the  government,  and  King  Willlim 
entrusted  it  to  Otto  von  Bismarck. 

In  choosing  this  man  of  iron  will  as  his  instrument  during  the 
actual  crisis  the  king's  instinct  had  not  betrayed  him.  For  nine 
years  Prussian  delegate  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort, 
Bismarck  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  issues 
of  the  (xerman  problem;  with  his  accustomed  calculated  blunt- 
ne»  he  had  more  than  once  <^nly  asserted  that  this  problem 
could  only  be  settled  by  Austria  ceasing  to  influence  the  German 
courts  and  transferring  "  her  centre  of  gravity  towards  Buda- 
pest*'; with  equal  bluntness  he  told  the  committee  00  tbc 
budget,  on  the  30th  of  September  1862,  that  the  proUem  could 
not  be  solved  "  by  parliamentary  decrees,"  but  only  "  by  blood 
and  iron."  For  the  supreme  moment  of  this  solution  he  was 
determined  that  Prussia  should  be  fully  prepared;  and  this 
meant  that  he  mu^  defy  the  majority  within  the  diet  and  public 
opinion  without.  Some  sort  of  constitutional  pretence  was  given 
to  the  decision  of  the  government  to  persevere  with  the  military 
reforms  by  the  support  of  the  Upper  House,  and  of  this  Bismarck 
availed  himself  to  raise  the  necessary  taxes  without  the  consent 
of  the  popular  assembly.  He  regretted  the  necessity  for  flouting 
public  opinion,  which  he  would  have  preferred  to  carry  with  him ; 
in  due  course  he  would  make  his  peace  with  Liberal  sentiment, 
when  success  should  have  justified  his  defiance  of  it.  His  plans 
were  singularly  helped  by  international  developments.  The 
Polish  rising  of  1863  came  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  threatened 
Franco-Russian  alliance;  the  timid  and  double-faced  attitude 
of  both  France  and  Austria  during  the  revolt  left  them  isobtcd 
in  Europe,  while  Bismarck's  ready  assistance  to  Russia  assured 
at  least  the  benevolent  neutrality  in  the  coming  struggle  «ilh 
the  Habsburg  power. 

MeanwhUe,  among  the  German  people  the  object  lesson  of  the 
Italian  war  had  greatly  stimulated  the  sentiment  of  national 

unity.    As  to  the  principle,  however,  on  which  this       ^j 

unity  was  to  be  based,  the  antagonism  that  had  been  mi* 
fatal  in  1849  still  existed.  The  German  National  cihmm 
Union  {Deuisclur  Naiionaherein)^  organized  in  the  ■■^' 
autumn  of  1859,  favoured  the  exclusion  of  Austria  and  the 
establishment  of  a  federation  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia; 
it  represented  the  views  of  the  so-called  **  Gothaer,"  the  political 
hein  of  the  rump  of  the  Frankfort  parliament  which  had  re- 
assembled at  Got)ia  in  June  1849,  and  supported  the  Prussian 
Union  and  the  Erfurt  parliament.  To  counteract  this,  a  con- 
ference of  five  hundred  "  Great  Ormans  "  assembled  at  Frank- 
fort and,  on  the  22nd  of  October  1862,  founded  the  German 
Reform  Union  {DeuUcker  Refonmtrein),  which,  consisting 
mainly  of  South  German  elements,  supported  the  policy  of 
Austria  and  the  smaller  states.  Tlie  constitutional  crisis  in 
Prussia,  however,  brought  both  societies  into  line,  and  in  1863 
the  National  Unk>n  united  with  the  Reform  Union  in  an  attempt 
to  defeat  Prussian  policy  in  the  Schlcswig-Holstcin  question. 

This  anti-Prussian  feeling  Austria  now  tried  to  exploit  for 
her  own  advantage.  On  the  2nd  of  August  the  emperor  Frauds 
Joseph  proposed  to  King  William,  during  a  meeting  y^  «j 
at  Gastein,  to  lay  before  an  assembly  of  the  (German 
princes  a  scheme  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Bumd. 
The  king  neither  accepted  nor  refused;  but,  without 
waiting  for  his  assent,  invitations  were  sent  out  to  the  other 
princes,  and  on  the  X4th  the  congress  {FUraentag)  opened  at 
Frankfort.  Of  the  German  sovereign  states  but  four  were 
unrepresented — ^Anhalt-Bemburg,  Holstein,  lAppt  and  Prussia; 
but  the  absence  of  Prussia  was  felt  to  be  fatal;  the  minor  princes 
existed  by  reason  of  the  balance  between  the  two  great  powers, 
and  objected  as  strongly  to  the  exdudon  of  the  one  as  of  the  other 
from  the  Confederation;  an  invitation,  to  King  William  was 
therefore  signed  by  all  present  and  carried  by  the  king  of  Saxony 
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in  person  to  Berlin.  Bismarck,  however,  threatened  to  resign  if 
the  king  accepted;  and  the  congress  had  to  do  the  best  it  could 
without  Prussian  co-operation.  On  the  ist  of  September  it 
passed,  with  some  slight  modifications,  the  Austrian  proposals  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Buttd  under  a  supreme  Directory,  an 
assembly  of  delegates  from  the  various  pafiiaments,  a  federal 
court  of  appeal  and  periodical  conferences  of  sovereigns.  Every- 
thing now  depended  on  the  attitude  of  Prussia,  and  on  the  37nd 
her  decision  was  received.  "  In  any  reform  of  the  Bund"  it  ran, 
"  Prussia,  equally  with  Austria,  must  have  the  right  of  vetoing 
war;  she  must  be  admitted,  in  the  matter  of  the  presidency,  to 
absolute  equality  with  Austria;  and,  finally,  she  will  yield  no 
tittle  of  her  rights  save  to  a  parliament  representing  the  whole 
German  nation." 

Prussia  thus  made  a  bid  for  the  sympathy  of  the  democracy 
at  the  same  time  as  she  declared  war  against  the  dynasties; 
and  her  power  was  revealed  by  the  fact  that  her  veto  was 
sufficient  to  wreck  a  proposal  seconded  by  the  all  but  unanimous 
vote  of  the  German  sovereigns.  The  Austrian  stroke  had  failed, 
and  worse  than  failed,  for  Napoleon  III.,  who  had  been  filled 
with  alarm  at  this  attempt  to  create  on  his  flank  an  "  empire 
of  70,000,000,"  saw  in  Prussia's  attitude  no  more  than  a  deter- 
mination to  maintain  for  her  own  ends  the  division  and  weakness 
of  Germany;  and  this  mistaken  diagnosis  of  the  situation 
determined  his  attitude  during  the  crisis  that  followed. 

This  crisis  was  due  to  the  reopening  of  a  fresh  acute  phase 
of  the  Schlcswig-Holstein  question  by  the  accession  of  the 
j^  "  protocol-king  "  Christian  IX.  to  the  throne  of  Den- 

Schhtw^  mark  (November  25, 1863),  and  his  adhesion  to  the 
Uohtela  new  constitution,  promulgated  two  days  before,  which 
fftS****  embodied  the  principle  of  the  inalienable  union  of 
the  Elbe  duchies  with  the  Danish  body  politic.  The 
news  of  this  event  caused  vast  excitement  in  Germany;  and 
the  federal  diet  was  supported  by  public  opim'on  in  its  decision 
to  uphold  the  claims  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  to  the 
succession  of  the  duchies.  An  agitation  in  his  favour  had  already 
begun  in  Holstein  and,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
Danish  constitution,  this  was  extended  to  Schlcswig.  On  the 
34th  of  December  Saxon  and  Hanoverian  troops  occupied 
Holstein  in  the  name  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  sup- 
ported by  their  presence  and  the  favour  of  the  population  the 
prince  of  Augustenburg,  as  Duke  Frederick  VIII.,  a»umed  the 
government. 

From  these  proceedings  Prussia  and  Austria  held  rigorously 
aloof.  Both  had  signed  the  protocol  of  1852,  and  both  realized 
that,  if  the  European  powers  were  to  be  given  no  excuse  to  inter- 
vene, their  attitude  must  be  scrupulously  "  correct  ";  and  this 
involved  the  recognition  of  King  Christian's  rights  in  the  duchies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  constitution  of  the  13th  of  November  had 
been  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  protocol  of  London,  which 
recognized  the  separate  rights  of  the  duchies;  and  if  the  two  great 
German  powers  chose  to  make  this  violation  of  an  agreement  to 
which  they  had  been  parties  a  caus  belli,  Europe  would  have  no 
right  to  interfere.  Prussia  had  begun  to  mobilize  in  November; 
and  Austria  also  soon  realized  that  action  must  speedily  be  taken 
if  the  lesser  German  governments  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  get 
out  of  hand.  Russia  and  Great  Britain  had  already  protested 
against  the  occupation  of  Holstein  and  the  support  given  to 
the  Augustenburg  claimant;  and  now  Beust,  the  Saxon  minister, 
was  proposing  that  the  federal  diet,  which  had  been  no  party  to 
the  protocol,  should  formally  recognize  his  claim.  Bismarck, 
then,  had  no  difficult  task  in  persuading  Austria  that  the  time 
for  action  had  come.  A  last  attempt  of  the  two  powers  to  carry 
the  diet  with  them  in  recognizing  the  protocol  having  failed, 
they  formally  announced  that  they  would  act  in  the  matter  as 
independent  European  powers.  On  the  16th  of  January 
1864  the  agreement  between  them  was  signed,  an  article, 
drafted  by  Austria,  intended  to  safeguard  the  settle- 
ment of  1853,  being  replaced  at  the  instance  of  Prussia 
by  another,  which  stated  that  the  contracting  powers  would 
decide  only  in  concert  upon  the  relations  of  the  duchies,  and  that 
in  no  case  would  they  determine  the  succession  save  by  mutual 


consent.    A  clause  was  also  inserted  provisionaOy  recognizing 
the  principle  of  the  integrity  of  Denmark. 

Whatever  Austria's  ulterior  views  may  have  been,  Bismarck 
certainly  from  the  first  had  but  one  aim  before  ^m.  He  saw 
clearly  what  the  possession  of  the  duchies  would  mean  to 
Germany,  their  vast  importance  for  the  future  of  German 
sea-power;  already  he  had  a  vision  of  the  great  war-harbour 
of^Kiel  and  the  canal  connecting  the  Baltic  and  the  North  seas; 
and  he  was  determined  that  these  should  be,  if  not  wholly 
Pnissian,  at  least  wholly  under  Prussian  control.  Annexation 
was  the  goal  which  from  the  beginning  he  kept  steadily  before 
his  eyes  {Reminiscences,  ii.  10).  As  for  treaties  to  the  contrary, 
he  was  to  avow  in  his  Reminiscences  that  these  have  little  force 
when  no  longer  reinforced  by  the  interests  of  the  contracting 
parties.  His  main  fear  was  that  the  Danes  might  refuse  to  fight 
and  appeal  instead  to  a  European  congress;  and,  t6  prevent 
this,  he  led  the  Copenhagen  government  to  believe  that  Great 
Britain  had  threatened  to  intervene  in  the  event  of  Prussia 
going  to  war, "  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  England  did  nothing 
of  the  kind. "  This  sufficed  to  provoke  the  defiance  of  the  Danes, 
and  on  the  zst  of  February  1864  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  troops  crossed  the  Eider.  The  issue  of  a  wmri 
war  between  powers  so  ill-matched  was  a  foregone  tS64, 
conclusion;  the  famous  rampart  of  the  Dannewerk 
(q.v.),  on  which  the  Danish  defence  chiefly  relied,  was  turned, 
and  after  a  short  campaign,  in  which  the  Danes  fought  with 
distinguished  courage,  peace  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  (August  x,  1864),  by  which  Schleswig,  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg  were  ceded  to  Austria  and  Prussia  jointly. 

The  Austro-Prussian  alliance  had  been  only  an  interlude  in  the 
great  drama  in  which  the  two  powers  were  playing  rival  parts. 
To  the  other  causes  of  friction  between  them  had  been     ^mm^ 
added,  just  before  the  war,  a  renewed  quarrel  as  to        prmnim 
Austria's  relation  to  the  ZoUverein.    In  1862,  in  the      mmdou 
name  of  the  customs  union,  Prussia  had  concluded  with      f^L 
France  a  commerdal  treaty,  based  mainly  on  free  trade 
principles.    This  treaty  most  of  the  small  states  refused  to  sign, 
and  they  were  supported  in  their  objections  by  Austria,  which 
loudly  complained  that  Prussia  had  given  to  a  foreign  power 
what  she  had  denied  to  a  sister  state  of  the  Bund.    Prussia,  how- 
ever, remained  firm,  and  declared  that,  were  the  treaty  rejected, 
she  would  break  up  the  ZoUverein.    After  the  war  Bismarck 
in  fact  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  signature  of  the  smaller  states 
to  the  treaty;  and  Austria,  her  protests  having  proved  unavail- 
ing, was  fain  to  sign  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  ZoUverein, 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  1853.    Treaties  concluded  with 
Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  about  the  same  time,  also  tended  to 
enhance  Prussian  prestige. 

Austria  now  sought  in  the  question  of  the  Elbe  duchies  an 
occasion  for  re-establishing  her  influence  in  Germany.  The 
ambitions  of  Prussia  were  notorious,  and  Austria  had 
no  wish  to  see  her  rival  still  further  strengthened  by  ^^  ^ 
the  annexation  of  the  duchies.  In  this  attitude  she  OatMa. 
was  sure  of  the  support  of  the  German  princes,  and  of 
German  public  opinion,  which  was  enthusiastically  in  favour  of 
the  Augustenburg  claimant.  She  therefore  took  up  the  cause  of 
Duke  Frederick,  and  under  her  influence  a  small  majority  of  the 
federal  diet  decided  to  request  the  two  powers  to  invest  him  with 
the  sovereignty  of  Holstein.  Bismarck's  reply  was  to  deny  the 
competency  of  the  diet  to  interfere;  and  in  the  Prussian  parlia- 
ment the  minister  of  war  moved  for  a  special  grant  for  the  creation 
of  a  war-harbour  at  Kiel.  Against  this  Austria  protested,  as 
having  the  same  right  as  Prussia  to  Kiel;  an  angry  correspond- 
ence followed;  but  neither  power  was  quite  prepared  for  war, 
and  on  the  20th  of  August  1865  the  convention  of  Gastein,  to 
use  Bismarck's  phrase,  "  papered  over  the  cracks."  Pending 
a  settlement,  Schleswig  was  to  be  occupied  and  administered 
by  Prussia,  Holstein  by  Austria;  while  Lauenburg  was  made 
over  absolutely  to  Prussia  in  return  for  a  money  payment. 
This  was  so  far  a  diplomatic  victory  for  Prussia,  as  it  ignored 
entirely  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Augustenburg. 

Bismarck  had  consented  to  the  convention  of  Gastein  in  order 
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to  gain  time  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  supreme  struggle 
with  Austria  for  the  hegemony  of  Germany.  He  had  no  intention 
of  postponing  the  issue  long;  for  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
powers  were  wholly  favourable  to  Prussia.  The  Prussian  army 
had  attained  an  unprecedented  excellence  of  organization  and 
discipline;  the  Prussian  people,  in  spite  of  the  parliamentary 
deadlock,  were  loyal  and  united;  while  in  Austria  army  and 
state  were  alike  disorganized  by  nationalist  discontent  and  the 
breakdown  of  the  centralized  system.  But  there  were  other 
factors  to  be  considered.  The  attitude  of  Napoleon  was  dubious; 
the  active  alliance  of  Italy  was  necessary  to  the  certainty  of 
Prussian  success;  and  the  policy  of  Italy  depended  ultimately 
upon  that  of  France.  Lastly,  the  conscience  of  King  William, 
though  since  the  acquisition  of  Lauenburg  he  had  "  developed 
a  taste  fpr  conquest,"  shrank  from  provoking  war  with  a  German 
power.  The  news  of  the  convention  of  Gastein,  which  seemed 
to  re-cement  the  union  of  Germany,  had  been  received 
22*^  in  France  with  damorous  indignation;  and  on  the 
Framroi  ^Q^h  of  August,  imder  pressure  of  public  c^inion,  the 
French  government  issued  a  circular  note  denouncing 
it  as  an  outrage  on  national  liberty  and  European  law,  the  protest 
being  backed  by  note  of  the  Z4th  of  September  circulated  by 
Lord  John  Russell  on  behalf  of  the  British  government.  But 
Napoleon  was  himself  little  inclined  to  use  the  warlike  tone 
of  his  people;  and  Bismarck  found  it  easy  to  win  him  over  to 
his  views  by  explaining  the  temporary  nature  of  the  convention, 
and  by  dropping  hints  at  the  famous  interview  at  Biarritz 
(September  30,  1865)  of  possible  **  compensations  "  to  France 
in  the  event  of  a  Prussian  victory  over  Austria;  the  probability  of 
a  prolonged  struggle  in  Germany  between  two  powers  apparently 
evenly  matched,  moreover,  held  out  to  the  French  emperor  the 
prospect  of  his  being  able  to  intervene  at  the  proper  moment  with 
overwhelming  effect. 

Napoleon  having  been  successfully  hoodwinked,  Bismarck 
turned  to  Italy.  His  previous  advances  had  been  interrupted 
£»^  •fihm  ^y  ^^^  Gastein  convention,  which  seemed  to  the  Italian 
Amain-  government  a  betrayal  of  the  Italian  cause.  Italy 
Prmtaiaa  attempted  to  negotiate  with  Austria  for  the  purchase  of 
"fJ^L-  Venetia;  but  the  offer  was  curtly  refused  by  the 
^^  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  the  counter-propcnal  of 
a  commercial  rapprochement  was  forestalled  by  Prussia,  which 
with  the  aid  of  most  of  the  lesser  states,  angered  by  the  betrayal 
of  their  interests  by  Austria  at  Gastein,  arranged  a  commercial 
treaty  between  Italy  and  the  2^11verein,  an  act  which  involved 
the  recognition  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  The  counter-stroke  of 
Austria  was  to  embarrass  Prussia  by  allowing  full  play  in  Holstcin 
to  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the  Augustenburg  claimant.  To 
the  protests  of  Prussia,  Austria  replied  that  she  had  a  full  right 
to  do  what  she  liked  in  the  duchy,  and  that  she  still  adhered  to 
the  declaration  of  the  princes,  made  on  the  38th  of  May  1864,  in 
favour  of  Duke  Frederick.  This  "  perfidy  "  removed  the  last 
scruples  of  King  William;  and  the  Austro-Prussian  alliance 
came  to  an  end  with  the  declaration  of  Bismarck  that  Prussia 
"  must  win  full  freedom  for  her  own  entire  policy  "  and  his 
refusal  to  continue  the  correspondence. 

War,  though  still  postponed,  was  now  certain;  and  with  this 
certainty  the  desire  of  the  Italians  for  the  Prussian  alliance, 
now  recommended  by  Napoleon,  revived.  By  the  i6th  of  March 
1866  the  Austrian  war  preparations  were  so  far  advanced  that 
Count  Mcnsdorff  thought  it  safe  to  send  an  ultimatum  to  Prussia 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  circular  note  to  the  princes  declaring 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  cv&sive  reply,  Austria  would  move  in  the 
diet  for  the  mobilization,  of  the  federal  forces.  On  the  24th 
Bismarck  in  his  turn  issued  a  circular  note  stating  that,  in  view 
of  the  Austrian  war  preparations,  Prussia  must  take  measures 
for  her  defence;  at  the  same  time  he  laid  before  the  princes  the 
outline  of  the  Prussian  scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, a  scheme  which  included  a  national  parliament  to  be  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  "  as  offering  surer  guarantees  for  conserva- 
tive action  than  limitations  that  seek  to  determine  the  majority 
beforehand.'*  Clearly  Prussia  meant  war,  and  the  Italian 
government  thought  it  safe  to  sign,  on  the  8th  of  April  1866, 


a  treaty  of  alliance.  By  this  instrument  it  was  agreed  that  in 
the  event  of  her  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion being  rejected  by  the  German  princes,  Prussia, 
should  declare  war  "  in  order  to  give  effect  to  her  pro- 
posals," and  that,  in  that  case,  Italy  would  also  dedare 
war  against  Austna.  As  a  result  of  the  war  Venetia 
was  to  be  added  to  Italy  and  an  equivalent  amount  of  territory 
in  North  Germany  to  Prussia.  The  agreement,  however,  was  only 
to  hold  good  if  war  broke  out  within  three  months. 

On  the  day  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  the  Prussian 
project  of  reform  was  presented  to  the  federal  diet.  It  was, 
however,  no  more  than  a  bid  for  the  support  of  public 
opinion  on  the  part  of  Bismarck;  for  even  while  it  was 
under  discussion  an  angry  correspondence  was  being 
carried  on  betweeq  Beriin  and  Vienna  on  the  question 
of  armaments,  and  by  the  beginning  of  May  both  ^i 
powers  were  making  undisguised  preparations  for 
war.  On  the  aist  of  April,  the  very  day  when  the  discussion 
of  the  Prussian  proposals  began  in  the  diet,  Austria,  alarmed 
^t  a  threatened  attack  by  Garibaldi  on  Venetia,  began  to  mobOixe 
in  defiance  of  an  agreement  just  arrived  at  with  Prussia.  Five 
days  later,  in  spite  of  this,  she  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Berlin, 
demanding  the  continuance  of  the  Prussian  disarmament  and 
an  immediate  settlement  of  the  Schlcswig-Holstein  question. 
The  supreme  issue  was,  however,  delayed  for  a  few  weeks  by  the 
intervention  of  Napoleon,  who,  urged  on  by  the  loud  alarm  of  the 
French  people  at  the  prospective  aggrandizement  of  Prussia, 
attempted  to  detach  Italy  from  the  Prussian  alliance  by  persuad- 
ing Austria  to  a  cession  of  Venetia.  The  negotiations  broke 
tlownon  the  refusal  of  Italy  to  throw  over  her  ally,  and  Napoleon's 
proposal  of  a  European  congress,  to  reconsider  the  whole  settle- 
ment under  the  treaties  of  1815,  proved  equally  abortive.  Mean- 
while the  preparations  for  war  had  been  continued,  and  on  the 
xst  of  June  Austria  flung  down  the  gage  by  declaring  her  intentica 
of  submitting  the  whole  question  of  the  duchies  to  the  federal  diet 
and  of  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  Holstdn  estates.  This  «as 
denounced  by  Bismarck  in  a  circular  note  to  the  powers  as  « 
breach  of  the  convention  of  Gastein  and  of  the  treaty  of 
Janiutry  x6,  1864,  by  which  Austria  and  Prussia  had  agreed  to 
govern  the  duchies  in  common.  At  the  same  time  he  handed  is 
.the  formal  protest  of  Prussia  to  the  federal  diet.  Prussia,  he 
said,  would  only  recognize  the  right  of  a  reformed  federal  po«v 
to  settle  the  Schleswig-Holstcin  question,  and  this  power  must 
be  based  on  a  German  parUament,  which  alone  could  guarantee 
Prussia  that  any  sacrifices  she  might  make  would  be  for  the  good 
of  Germany  and  not  of  the  dynasties.  The  Prussian  plan  of 
reform  laid  before  the  diet  included  the  exclusion  of  Austria 
from  the  Confederation;  the  creation  of  a  federal  navy;  the 
division  of  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  between  Prussia 
and  Bavaria;  a  parliament  elected  by  manhood  suffrage;  the 
regulation  of  the  reUtions  between  the  Confederation  and 
Austria  by  a  special  treaty.  In  the  event  of  the  actual  constitu- 
tion of  the  Bund  being  shattered  by  war,  the  German  states  were 
asked  whether  they  would  be  prepared  to  join  this  new  organlia- 
tion.  On  the  9th  of  June  Prussian  troops  had  already  marched 
into  Holstein,  the  Austrians,  with  Duke  Frederick,  falling  back 
on  Altona.  On  the  14th  the  Prussian  scheme  of  reform  was  laid 
before  the  diet,  together  with  Austria's  counter-proposal  for  a 
decree  of  federal  execution  against  Prussia.  In  the  event  of  the 
rejection  of  Prussia's  motion,  Bismarck  had  made  it  dear  that 
Prussia  would  withdraw  from  the  Confederation,  and  amsh 
that  in  the  event  of  her  being  victorious  in  the  ensuing  mttMiMma 
war  tho-jc  states  of  northern  Germany  that  voted  fy^_ 
against  her  would  cease  to  exist.  In  spite  of  this,  ***"*" 
the  Austrian  motion  was  carried  by  nine  votes  to  six.  The 
Prussian  delegate  at  once  withdrew  from  the  diet,  and  on  the 
following  day  Qune  15)  the  Ptussian  troops  advanced  over 
the  Saxon  frontier. 

The  war  that  followed,  conveniently  called  the  Seven  Weeks' 
War  (9.V.),  culminated  before  a  month  had  pa»ed,  on  the  vA 
of  July,  in  the  crushing  Prussian  victory  of  Kdniggr&lz.  The 
rapidity  and  overwhelming  character  of  the  Prussian  success 
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ensured  the  triumph  of  Bismarck's  policy.  The  intervention 
which  Napoleon  had  planned  reaolvied  itself  into  diplomatic 
Amam-  pourparUn  of  which  the  result  was  wholly  insignificant ; 
ptwuiMm  and  even  before  the  war  was  ended  Bismarck  was 
war^i  preparing  for  an  understanding  with  Austria  and  with 
*^**'  the  South  German  states  that  should  minimize  the  risk 

of  a  French  attack.  By  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  signed 
at  Nikolsburg  on  the  26th  of  July  the  great  objects  for  which 
Prussia  had  fought  were  fully  secured.  By  Article 
nluSt*^  '•  ****  integrity  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  was  pre- 
/i^Su,  served,  with  the  exception  of  Lombardo-Venetia; 
by  Article  II.  Austria  consented  to  "  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  Germany  without  the  participation  of  the  empire'  of 
Austria,"  consented  to  "  the  closer  union  "  to  be  founded  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  north  of  thfc  Main,  and  to  the  German 
states  south  of  the  Main  entering  into  a  union,  the  national 
relations  of  which  with  the  North  German  Confederation  were  to 
be  "  the  subject  of  an  ulterior  agreement  between  the  two 
parties  *';  by  Article  III.  Austria  transferred  all  her  rights  in 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  to  Prussia,  reserving  the  right  of  the  people 
of  north  Schleswig  to  be  again  united  to  Denmark  should  they 
'  express  a  desire  to  be  so  by  a  vote  freely  given  ";  by  Article 
V.  the  territory  of  Saxony  was  to  remain  intact.  These  Articles, 
enbodying  the  more  important  terms,  were  included  with  slight 
verbal  alterations  in  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Prague  on  the 
33rd  of  August.  Separate  treaties  of  peace  had  been  signed  with 
WOrttemberg  on  the  13th,  with  Baden  on  the  17th  and  with 
Bavaria  on  the  a  2nd  of  August;  treaties  with  Hesse-Darmstadt 
followed  on  the  3rd  of  September,  with  Saxe-Mcinlngen 
JJJJJJJ^  on  the  8lh  of  October  and  with  Saxony  on  the  aist. 
rtwMtm  The  other  unfortunate  North  German  states  which 
had  sided  with  Austria  were  left  to  their  fate,  and  on 
the  20th  of  September  King  William  Issued  a  decree  annexing 
Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau  and  the  free  city  of  Frankfort 
to  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  bringing  them  under  the  Prussian 
constitution. 

The  return  of  King  William  to  his  capital  had  been  a  triumphal 
progress;  and  Bismarck  had  shared  to  the  full  the  new-born 
popularity  of  his  master  He  seized  the  occasion  to 
make  his  peace  with  Liberal  sentiment,  and  the  bill 
of  indemnity  for  past  ministerial  breaches  of  the 
constitution  was  carried  in  the  new  Prussian  diet  with 
enthusiasm.  On  the  a4th  of  February  1867  the  constituent 
diet  of  the  confederation,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and 
the  ballot,  met  in  Berlin,  and  soon  accepted  In  its  essential 
features  the  constitution  submitted  to  it.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  headship  of  the  confederation  should  be  hereditary,  that  it 
should  belong  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  that  legislative  functions 
should  be  exercised  by  a  federal  council  (Bundarai)^  repre- 
sentative of  the  various  governments,  and  by  a  diet  {Bunieslaii 
elected  by  the  whole  people. 

The  federal  parliament  began  at  once  the  task  of  consolidating 
the  new  institutions.  In  the  sessions  of  1869  and  1870  it  estab- 
lished a  supreme  tribunal  of  commerce,  sitting  in 
Leipzig,  and  passed  a  new  penal  code.  Great  as  were 
these  results,  they  did  not  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  patriotic  Germans,  who,  having  so  suddenly  and  so  unex- 
pectedly approached  unity,  longed  that  the  work  should  be 
completed.  A  party  called  the  National  Liberals  was  formed, 
whose  main  object  was  to  secure  the  union  of  South  with  North 
Germany,  and  it  at  once  entered  into  peculiar  relations  with 
Bumarck,  who,  in  spite  of  his  native  contempt  for  parliaments 
and  parliamentary  government,  was  quite  prepared  to  make  use 
of  any  instruments  he  found  ready  to  his  hand.  There  was, 
indeed,  plentiful  need  for  some  show  of  concession  to  Liberal 
sentiment,  if  a  union  of  hearts  was  to  be  established  between  the 
South  and  North  Germans.  The  sutes  south  of  the  Main  had 
issued  from  the  war  as  sovereign  and  independent  powers,  and 
they  seemed  in  no  great  haste  to  exchange  this  somewhat  pre- 
carious dignity  either  for  a  closer  alliance  among  each  other 
or  with  the  North  German  Confederation.  The  peoples,  too, 
fully  shared  the  dislike  of  their  rulers  to  the  idea  of  a  closer  union 


with  North  Germany.  The  democrats  hated  Prussia  as  "  the 
land  of  the  corporal's  stick,*'  and  Bismarck  as  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  her  spirit.  The  Roman  Catholics  hated  her  as  the  land 
par  excdUnce  of  Protestantism  and  free  thought.  Nothing  but 
the  most  powerful  common  interests  could  have  drawn  the 
dissevered  halves  of  Germany  together.  Thu  sense  of  common 
interests  it  was  Bismarck's  study  to  create.  An  important 
step  was  taken  in  1867  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
with  the  southern  states,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
all  questions  of  customs  should  be  decided  by  the  ^i 
federal  council  and  the  federal  diet,  and  that,  for  the 
consideration  of  such  questions,  the  southern  states  should  send 
representatives  to  Berlin.  In  reality,  however,  the  customs 
parliament  {ZoUparlamenl)  was  of  little  service  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  special  activity.  In  the  election  to  the 
customs  parliament  in  1868,  Wttrttemberg  did  not  re- 
turn asingle  deputy  who  was  favourable  to  the  national 
cause;  in  Bavaria  the  anti-nationalists  had  a  large  '*'"'"* 
majority;  and  even  in  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  where  the 
opposition  to  Prussia  was  less  severe,  a  powerful  minority  of 
the  deputies  had  no  liking  for  Bismarck  and  his  ways.  Thus  the 
customs  parliament  was  kept  rigidly  to  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  founded,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  patriots  who  had 
not  doubted  that  it  would  become  an  effective  instrument  for 
the  attainment  of  far  larger  purposes.  Had  the  completion  of 
unity  depended  wholly  on  internal  causes,  it  certainly  would 
iu>t  have  been  soon  achieved,  but  other  forces,  not  g^^^^^ 
altogether  unexpectedly,  came  to  Bismarck's  aid.  o/amcL 
France  had  been  irritated  by  the  enormous  increase 
of  Prussian  power,  and  even  before  the  treaty  of  Prague  was 
signed  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  indicated  a  wish  to  be 
**  compensated  "  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  This  was  a 
claim  exactly  calculated  to  play  into  Bismarck's  hands.  The 
communication  of  the  French  en^peror's  original  proposals  to 
the  South  German  governments,  whose  traditional  policy  had 
been  to  depend  on  France  to  save  them  from  the  ambitions  of  the 
German  great  powers,  was  enough  to  throw  them  into  the  arms 
of  Prussia.  The  treaties  of  peace  between  Prussia  and  the  South 
German  states  wne  accompanied  by  secret  treaties  of  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance,  under  which  the  supreme  command  in 
war  was  to  be  given  to  the  Prussian  king.  A  common  war 
against  a  common  enemy  now  appeared  the  surest  means  of 
welding  the  dissevered  halves  of  Germany  together,  and  for 
this. war  Bismarck  steadily  prepared.  There  were  soon  plentiful 
signs  of  where  this  enemy  was  to  be  sought.  On  the  14th  of 
March  1867  Thiers  in  the  French  Chamber  gave  voice  to  the 
indignation  of  France  at  the  bungling  policy  that  had  suffered 
the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia.  The  reply  of  Bismarck  was 
to  publish  (March  19)  the  secret  treaties  with  the  South  German 
states.  War  was  now  only  a  question  of  time,  and  the  study  of 
Bisnwrck  was  to  bring  it  on  at  the  nwment  most  favourable 
to  Germany,  and  by  a  method  that  should  throw  upon  France 
the  appearance  of  being  the  aggressor.  The  European  situation 
was  highly  favourable.  France  was  hampered  by  the  Roman 
question,  which  divided  her  own  counsels  while  it  embroiled  her 
with  Italy,  the  Luxemburg  question,  arising  out  of  her  con- 
tinued demand  for  "  compensation,"  had  only  served  to  isolate 
her  still  further  In  Europe  French  patriotic  feeling,  suspicious, 
angry  and  alarmed,  needed  only  a  slight  provocation  to  cause  it 
to  blaze  up  into  an  uncontrollable  fever  for  war 

The  provocation  was  supplied  at  the  right  moment  by  the  ckndi- 
datureof  the  prince  of  Hohenzollem  for  the  vacant  crown  of  Spain. 
To  bring  the  Peninsula  under  French  influence  had 
been  for  centuries  the  ambition  of  French  statesmen, 
it  was  intolerable  that  it  should  fall  to  a  "  Prussian  " 
prince  and  that  France  should  be  threatened  by  ^SL 
this  new  power  not  only  from  the  east  but  from  the 
south.  High  language  was  used  at  Paris,  and  the  French  am- 
bassador,  Couift  Benedetti,  was  instructed  to  demand  from  the 
king  of  Prussia  the  withdrawal  of  the  HohenzoUern  candidature. 
The  demand  was  politely  but  firmly  refused,  and  Bismarck, 
judging  that  the  nwment  had  come  for  applying  the  match  to 
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the  powder  magazine,  published  an  **  edited  "  version  of  the 
telegram  from  the  king  describing  the  q)isode,  a  version  which 
"  without  the  addition  of  a  single  word  "  turned  the  refusal 
into  an  insult.  The  "  Ems  telegram  "  made  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  impossible;  on  the  X4th  of  July 
Napoleon  111.  signed  the  declaration  of  war;  and  on 
the  3nd  of  August  the  affair  of  Saarbriicken  opened 
the  struggle  which  was  to  cause  the  downfall  of  the  French  and 
the  creation  of  the  German  empire  (see  Fkamco-Gerkan  Wax). 
On  the  i8th  of  January  187 1,  ten  days  before  the  capitulation 
Pnclamm'  of  Paris,  William  I.,  king  of  Prussia,  was  proclaimed 
tiom9itk0  German  emperor  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  of 
*^[JJ*  Versailles,  on  the  initiative  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  the 
'"'^  most  powerful  of  the  South  German  sovereigns,  the 
traditional  ally  of  France.  The  cession  of  Alsace  and  the  greater 
part  of  Lorrame,  wrested  two  centuries  before  by  Louis  XIV. 
from  the  Holy  Empire,  was  the  heaviest  part  of  the  price  that 
France  had  to  pay  for  peace  (treaty  of  Frankfort,  May  10, 
1871).  (W.A.  P) 

The  foundation  of  the  empire  in  1871  begins  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Germany.  The  rivalry  of  the  dynasties  to  which 
for  so  long  the  interests  of  the  nation  had  been 
''*VJ^  sacrificed  now  ceased.  By  the  treaties  of  Versailles 
*Sli!^  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  WUrttemberg,  and  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden,  as  well  as  t  he  southern  provinces 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  were  added  to  the  North  German 
Confederation.  Henceforward  all  the  German  states  that  had 
survived  the  struggle  of  1866,  with  the  exception  of  the  empire 
of  Austria,  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  the  prindpality 
of  Liechtenstein,  were  incorporated  in  a  permanent  federal 
state  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia.  The  revision  in  1871 
made  no  important  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  1867. 
The  states  retained  their  autonomy  except  in  those  matters 
which  were  expressly  transferred  to  the  imperial  authorities; 
the  princes  retained  their  sovereignty;  the  king  of  Prussia, 
though  he  now  took  the  title  of  German  emperor,  was  only 
primus  inter  pares;  he  was  president  of  the  confederation,  but 
had  no  suzerainty  over  the  other  princes.  None  the  less,  from 
this  time  the  acts  of  the  state  governments  and  parliaments 
have  ceased  to  have  more  than  a  local  importancej  the  history 
of  the  nation  is  centred  in  Berlin,  in  the  Bundcsrat  or  federal 
council,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  individual  states  are 
represented,  in  the  Reichstag,  in  which  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  the  nation  are  expressed,  and  above  all,  in  the  Prussian 
government  and  imperial  executive. 

The  new  constitution  has  stood  the  test.  The  number  of  states 
of  which  the  empire  consists  has  remained  unaltered/  occasional 
disputes  have  been  settled  harmoniously  in  a  legal 
JJjJJJ  manner.  The  special  rights  reserved  to  Bavaria  and 
ttexaiva.  WUritemberg  have  not  proved,  as  was  feared,  a  danger 
to  the  stability  of  the  empire.  Much  apprehension 
had  been  caused  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  committee 
for  foreign  affairs  in  the  Bundesrat,  over  which  the  Bavarian 
representative  was  to  preside;  but  the  clause  remained  a  dead 
letter.  There  is  no  record  that  the  committee  ever  met  until 
July  X900,  when  it  was  summoned  to  consider  the  situation  in 
China;  and  on  that  occasion  it  probably  formed  a  useful  support 
to  the  government,  and  helped  to  still  apprehension  lest  a  too 
adventurous  policy  should  be  pursued.  Another  clause  deter- 
mined that  in  a  division  in  the  Reichstag  on  any  law  which  did 
not  concern  the  whole  empire,  the  representatives  of  those  stales 
which  were  not  concerned  should  not  vote.  This,  had  it  been 
retained,  would  have  destroyed  the  coherence  of  the  Reichstag 
as  representative  of  the  whole  nation.  It  was  repealed  in  1873. 
The  permission  to  maintain  diplomatic  missions  has  been  equally 
harmless:  most  of  the  states  have  recalled  all  their  diplomatic 
representatives;  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  WUrttemberg  have 
maintained  only  those  at  Vienna,  the  Vatican  and  at  St  Peters- 

^ '  The  only  format  change  is  that  the  duchy  of  Laucnburg,  which 
since  1865  had  been  Eovemed  by  the  kingot  Prussia  as  a  separate 
principality  (but  without  a  vote  in  the  Bundcsrat),  was  in  1876 
incorporated  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Schlcswig-Holstein. 
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burg.  Bavaria  has  even  voluntarily  adopted  many  imperial 
laws  from  which  it  was  legally  exempted;  for  instance,  the  laws 
of  settlement. 

If  the  states  have  been  loyal  to  the  empire,  the  imperial  govern- 
ment has  also  respected  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  states. 
The  harmonious  working  of  the  constitution  depends 
on  the  union  of  policy  between  the  empire  and  Prussia,  "^ 
for  it  is  the  power  of  Prussia  which  gives  strength  to 
the  empire.  This  was  practically  secured  by  the  fact 
that  the  emperor,  who  is  king  of  Prussia,  appoints  the  chancellor, 
and  the  chancellor  is  generally  president  of  the  Prus»an  ministry 
as  well  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs — in  his  person  the  govern- 
ment of  the  two  is  identified.  For  twenty  years  the  double 
office  was  held  by  Bismarck,  who,  supported  as  he  was  by  the 
absolute  confidence  of  the  emperor,  and  also  of  the  allied  princes, 
held  a  position  greater  than  that  ever  attained  by  any  subject 
m  modern  Europe  since  the  time  of  Richelieu.  For  ten  months 
in  1873  he,  indeed,  resigned  the  office  of  minister-president  to 
Roon,  and  m  the  same  way  Caprivi,  during  the  years  1893-1804, 
held  the  chancellorship  alone;  but  in  neither  case  was  tbe 
experiment  successful,  and  Hohenlohc  and  BUk>w  adhered  to  the 
older  plan.  So  important  is  the  practical  co-<^ration  ci  the 
imperial  administration  and  the  Prussian  government,  that  it  has 
become  customary  to  appoint  to  seats  in  the  Prussian  ministry 
the  more  important  of  the  secretaries  of  state  who  administer 
imperial  affairs  under  the  chancellor.  Dolbrdck,  head  of  the 
imperial  chancery,  had  held  this  position  since  x868;  in  1877 
Billow,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  was  appointed 
Prussian  minister,  and  this  has  become  the  ordinairy  practice. 
One  result  of  this  is  to  diminish  the  control  which  the  Prussian 
parliament  Is  able  to  maintain  over  the  Prussian  ministry. 

In  the  federal  council  Prussian  [wlicy  nearly  always  prevails, 
for  though  Prussia  has  only  seventeen  votes  out  of  fifty-eight,  the 
smaller  states  of  the  North  nearly  always  support  her;practically 
she  controls  the  vote  of  Waldcck  and  since  1885  those  of  Bruns- 
wick. A  definite  defeat  of  Prussia  on  an  important  qucsiioa 
of  policy  must  bring  about  a  serious  crisis;  it  Is  generally  avoided 
because,  as  the  meetings  are  secret,  an  arrangement  or  com- 
promise can  be  made.  Bismarck,  knowing  that  nothing  would 
more  impede  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  than  an  outbreak 
of  local  patriotism,  always  so  jealous  of  its  rights,  generally  used 
his  influence  to  avoid  constitutional  dilutes,  and  discouraged 
the  discussion  of  questions  which  would  require  an  authoritative 
interpretation  of  the  constitution.  It  was,  however,  opposition 
in  the  Bundesrat  which  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  scheme  for 
imperial  railways,  and  when,  in  1877,  it  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  seat  of  the  new  supreme  court  of  justice,  the  proposal 
of  the  government  that  Berlin  should  be  chosen  was  out-voted 
by  thirty  to  twenty-eight  in  favour  of  Lei|»ig.  On  this  occauon 
Bismarck  accepted  the  decision,  but  when  important  interests 
were  at  stake  he  showed  himself  as  ready  to  crush  opposition 
as  in  the  older  days,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

The  great  personal  qualities  of  the  reigning  emperors  and  the 
widely  extended  family  connexions  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem 
have  enabled  them  to  hold  with  ease  their  position  "as  leaders 
among  the  ruling  families.  So  far  as  is  known,  with  one  or  two 
unimportant  exceptions,  the  other  princes  loyally  accepted  their 
new  position.  It  is  only  as  regards  the  house  of  Brunswick 
that  the  older  dynastic  questions  still  have  some  political 
importance. 

The  other  princes  who  were  dispossessed  in  1866  have  all 
been  reconciled  to  Prussia.  The  elector  of  Hesse  and  the  duke 
of  Nassau  have  formally  relinquished  their  claims. 
In  1883  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Augustenburg,  the 
former  claimant  to  the  duchies  of  Schlcswig  and  Holstetn, 
married  the  heir  to  the  Prussian  throne,  who  became  William  IL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  royal  family  of  Hanover  has  never  c^scd 
to  protest  against  the  acts  by  which  they  were  deprived  of  their 
dominions.  King  George  to  the  end  of  his  days,  whether  in 
Austria  or  in  France,  still  regarded  himself  as  in  a  state  of  war 
with  Prussia.  As  he  had  used  his  large  personal  property  to 
organize  a  regiment  in  order  to  regain  his  posesslons.  the  Prussian 
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government  had  sequestrated  that  part  of  his  income,  amounting 
to  some  £50,000,  over  which  they  had  control,  and  used  it  as 
secret  service  money  chiefly  for  controlling  the  press;  to  this 
fund  the  name  *'  Welfen-Fond  "  was  commonly  given.  After 
1870  the  Hanoverian  regiment  was  disbanded,  but  the  sequestra- 
tion continued.  The  death  of  the  old  king  in  1878  made  no 
difference,  for  his  son  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Prussia  announced 
that  he  assumed  and  maintained  all  his  father's  rights,  and  that 
be  did  not  recognize  the  legal  validity  of  the  acta  by  which  he 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prevented  from  enjoying  them.  His 
protest  was  supported  by  a  considerable  number  of  his  former 
subjects,  who  formed  a  party  in  the  Reichstag.  The  marriage 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  (the  title  by  which  the  king  called 
himself  till  he  could  come  into  his  possessions)  with  Princess 
Thyra  of  Denmark  in  the  same  year  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
great  demonstration,  at  which  a  deputation  of  the  Hanoverian 
nobility  assured  the  duke  of  their  continued  attachment  to  his 
house. 

After  Bismarck's  retirement  the  emperor  attempted  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  with  the  duke  and  the  Hanoverians.  His 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  bad  moral  effect  of  the  use  to 
which  the  Welfen-Fond  was  applied,  and  on  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land writing  him  a  letter,  in  which,  while  maintaining  his  claims 
to  the  throne  of  Hanover,  he  recognized  the  empire  and  undertook 
not  to  support  «ny  enterprise  against  the  empire  or  Prussia,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Prussian  parliament  the  sequestration  of  his- 
property  was  removed.  The  attitude  of  passive  resistance  is, 
however,  still  maintained,  and  has  affected  the  position  of  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick. 

In  1884  William,  duke  of  Brunswick,  died  after  a  reign  of 
fifty-four  years.    The  younger  son  of  the  duke  who  fell  at 
Quatre  Bras,  he  had  been  called  to  the  throne  in  1831 
^^^^    to  take  the  place  of  his  elder  brother  Charles,  who  had 
wkk.  b^n  deposed.    Duke  Charles  had  died  at  Geneva  in 

1873,  and  as  both  brothers  were  childless  the  succession 
went  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland  as  head  of  the  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick-Lttneburg.  Duke  William  before  his 
death  had  arranged  that  the  government  should  be  carried  on 
by  a  council  of  regency  so  long  as  the  heir  was  prevented  from 
actually  assuming  the  government;  at  the  end  of  a  year  a 
regent  was  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  non-reigning  German 
princes.  He  hoped  in  this  way  to  save  his  duchy,  the  last 
remnant  of  the  dominions  of  his  house,  from  being  annexed  by 
Prussia.  As  soon  as  he  died  the  town  was  occupied  by  the 
Prussian  troops  already  stationed  therein;  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land pulilishcd  a  patent  proclaiming  his  succession;  the  council 
of  state,  however,  declared,  in  agreement  with  the  Bundesrat, 
that  the  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
were  inconsistent  with  the  alliances  on  which  the  empire  was 
based,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not  assume  the  govemmeat. 
The  claim  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge  as  the  only  male  heir  of  full 
age  was  referred  to  the  Bundesrat,  but  the  duke  refused  to  bring 
it  before  that  body,  and  after  a  year  the  Brunswick  government 
elected  as  regent  Prince  Albert  of  Hohenzollem,  to  hold  office 
so  long  as  the  true  heir  was  prevented  from -entering  on  his  rights. 
On  the  death  of  Prince  Albert  in  September  1906,  the  Brunswick 
diet  petitioned  the  Bundesrat  to  allow  the  youngest  son  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  to  succeed  to  the  duchy  on  renouncing  his 
personal  claims  to  the 'crown  of  Hanover.  This  was  refused, 
and  on  the  38th  of  May  1907  Duke  John  Albert  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  was  elected  regent  by  the  diet.  Under  the  regency  of 
Prince  Albert,  Brunswick,  which  had  hitherto  steadily  opposed 
all  attempts  to  assimilate  and  subordinate  its  institutions  to 
those  of  Prussia,  though  it  retained  formal  independence,  was 
brought  into  very  close  dependence  upon  Prussia,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  the  other  northern  slates.  In  them  the  armies  are 
incorporated  in  the  Prussian  army;  the  railways  are  generally 
merged  in  the  Prussian  system;  indirect  taxation,  post  office, 
and  nearly  the  whde  of  the  judicial  arrangements  are 
imperial.  None.however.  has  yet  imitated  the  prince  of 
Waldeck.wbo  in  1867, at  the  wish  of  his  own  subjects,  transferred 
be  adrointslration  of  his  principality  to  Prussia.  The  local  estates 
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still  meet,  and  the  principality  still  forms  a  separate  administra- 
tive district,  but  it  is  managed  by  a  director  appomted  by  Pnissia. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  act  was  that  the  state  could  not  meet 
the  obligations  laid  upon  it  under  the  new  system,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  deficit  now  rests  with  Prussia. 

A  furious  difficulty,  a  relic  of  an  older  state  of  society,  arose 
in  the  fkrincipality  of  Lappe,  in  consequence  of  the  extinction 
of  the  elder  nUing  line  and  a  dispute  as  to  the  succession  -. 
(see  Lippe).  Some  political  importance  attached  to  ''^f^' 
the  case,  for  it  was  not  impossible  that  similar  difficulties  might 
occur  elsewhere,  and  the  open  support  given  by  the  emperor 
to  the  prince  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  wh6  had  married  his  sister, 
caused  apprehension  of  Prussian  aggression. 

A  much  more  serious  question  of  principle  arose  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Mecklenburg.  The  grand-duchies, 
which,  though  divided  between  two  lines  of  the  ducal  Yh»  Mtsk" 
house,  had  a  common  constitution,  were  the  only 
state  in  Germany  in  which  the  pariiament  still  took  the 
form  of  a  meeting  of  the  estates — the  nobility  and  the 
cities — ^and  had  not  been  altered  by  a  written  constitution. 
Repeated  attempts  of  the  grand-dukes  to  bring  about  a  reform 
were  stopped  by  the  <^position  of  the  Ritterschaft.  BUifing, 
one  of  the  Mecklenburg  representatives  in  the  Reichstag,  there- 
fore proposed  to  add  to  the  imperial  constitution  a  clause  that 
in  every  state  of  the  confederation  there  should  be  a  parlia- 
mentary assembly.  This  was  supported  by  all  the  Liberal  party 
and  carried  repeatedly;  of  course  it  was  rejected  by  the  Bundesrat, 
for  it  would  have  established  the  principle  that  the  constitution 
of  each  state  could  be  revised  by  the  imperial  authorities,  which 
would  have  completely  destroyed  their  independence.  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  1894  when  this  motion  was  introduced  it  was 
lost;  a  striking  instance  of  the  decay  of  Liberalism. 

The  public  political  history  of  Germany  naturally  centres 
around  the  debates  in  the  Reichstag,  and  also  those  in  tJie 
Prussian  parliament.  In  the  Prussian  parliament 
are  discussed  questions  of  education,  local  government, 
religion  and  direct  taxation,  and  though  of  course  it 
is  only  concerned  with  Prussian  affairs,  Priissia  is  so 
large  a  part  of  Germany  that  its  decisions  have  a  natfonal  import- 
ance. A  very  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Reichstag 
and  of  the  Prussian  parliament  sit  in  both,  and  the  parties  in 
the  two  are  nearly  identical.  In  fact,  the  political  parties  in 
the  Reichstag  are  generally  directly  descended  from  the  older 
Prussian  parties. 

The  first  place  belongs  to  the  Conservatives,  who  for  twenty 
years  had  been  the  support  of  the  Prussian  government.  The 
party  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  North  Germany,  they  ^ 
were  slrongeA  in  the  agricultural  districts  east  of  the  ^^^^ 
Elbe;  predominantly  Prussian  in  origin  and  in  feding, 
they  had  great  influence  at  court  and  in  the  army,  and  desired 
to  maintain  the  influence  of  the  orthodox  Lutheran  Church.  To 
them  Bismarck  had  originally  belonged,  but  the  estrangement 
begun  in  1866  constantly  increased  for  the  next  ten  years. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  party  had,  however,  seceded  in 
li6^  and  formed  a  new  union,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
the  Deutsche  ReicksparUi  (in  the  Prussian  House  they  were  called 
the  Frei  CoHservaihen).  These  did  not  include  any  prominent 
parliamentary  leaders,  but  many  of  the  most  important  ministers 
and  ofiicials,  including  Moltke  and  some  of  the  great  nobles. 
They  were  essentially  a  government  party,  and  took  no  part  in 
the  attacks  on  Bismarck,  which  came  from  the  more  extreme 
Conservatives,  the  party  of  the  Kreuaeitung. 

The  events  of  1866  had  brought  about  a  similar  division 
among  the  Progressives.  A  large  section,  including  the  most 
important  leaders,  determined  to  support  Bismarck  ;^j^^ 
in  his  national  policy  and  to  subordinate  to  this,  f  murih 
though  not  to  surrender,  the  struggle  after  constitu- 
tional development .  Under  the  name  of  National-Liberal-  Partei 
they  became  in  numbers  as  in  ability  the  strongest  party  both  m 
Prussia  and  .the  empire.  Essentially  a  German,  not  a  Pru^an, 
party,  they  were  joined  by  the  Nationalisu  from  the  annexed 
provinces  of  Hanover  and  Hessc;^  in  1871  the/  were  greatly 
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Strengthened  by  Ihe  addition  of  the  National  represenlaiives 
from  the  southern  states;  out  of  fourteen  representatives  from 
Baden  twelve  belonged  to  them,  seventeen  out  of  eighteen 
WQrttembeiger,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Bavarians.  It  was 
on  their  support  that  Bismarck  depended  in  building  up  the 
institutions  of  the  empire.  The  remainder  of  the  Progressives, 
the  FortsckriUspartei,  maintained  their  protest  against  the 
military  and  monarchical  elements  in  the  state;  they  voted 
against  the  constitution  in  1867  on  the  ground  tlwt  it  did  not 
provide  sufficient  guarantees  for  popular  liberty,  and  in  1871 
against  the  treaty  with  Bavaria  because  it  left  too  much  inde- 
pendence to  that  state. '  Their  influence  was  strongest  in  Berlin, 
and  in  the  towns  of  East  Prussia,  they  have  always  remained 
characteristically  Prussian. 

These  great  parties  were  q>read  over  the  whole  of  Germany, 
and  represented  the  great  divi«ons  of  political  thought.  To 
them  must  be  added  others  which  were  more  local,  as  the  Vdks- 
parlei  or  People's  party  in  WUrtlemberg,  which  kept  alive  the 
extreme  democratic  principles  of  1848,  but  was  opposed  to 
Socialism.  They  had  been  opposed  to  Prussian  supremacy,  and 
in  1870  for  the  time  completely  lost  their  influence,  though  they 
were  to  regain  it  in  later  years. 

Of  great  importance  was  the  new  party  of  the  Centre.  Till 
the  year  1863  there  had  been  a  small  party  of  Catholics  in  the 
Prussian  parliament  who  received  the  name  of  the 
Centrum,  from  the  part  of  the  chamber  in  which  they 
sat.  They  had  diminished  during  the  years  of  conflict 
and  disappeared  in  1866.  In  December  1870  it  was  determined 
to  found  a  new  party  which,  while  not  avowedly  Catholic, 
practically  consisted  entirely  of  Catholics.  The  programme 
required  the  support  of  a  Christian-Conservative  tendency; 
it  was  to  defend  positive  and  historical  law  against  Liberalism, 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual  states  against  the  central  power. 
They  were  especially  to  maintain  the  Christian  character  of  the 
schools.  Fifty-four  members  of  the  Prussian  parliament  at  once 
joined  the  new  party,  and  in  the  elections  for  the  Reichstag  in 
187 1  they  won  sixty  seats.  Their  strength  lay  in  Westphalia 
and  on  the  Rhine,  in  Bavaria  and  the  Polish  provinces  of  Prussia. 
The  close  connexion  with  the  Poles,  the  principle  of  federalism 
which  they  maintained, the  support  given  to  them  by  the  Bavarian 
"  patriots,"  their  protest  against  the  "  revolution  from  above  " 
as  represented  equally  by  the  annexation  of  Hanover  and  the 
abolition  of  the  papal  temporal  power,  threw  them  into  strong 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  an  opposition  which  re- 
ceived its  expression  when  Hermann  von  Mallincrodt  (i8ai- 
1874),  the  most  respected  of  their  parliamentary  leaders,  declared 
that  "  justice  was  not  present  at  the  birth  of  the  empire."  For 
this  reason  they  were  generally  spoken  of  by  the  Nationalist 
parties  as  Reichsfeindlkk, 

This  term  may  be  more  properly  applied  to  those  who  still 
refuse  to  recognize  the  legality  of  the  acts  by  which  the  empire 
was  founded.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  the  so-called 
Guelphs(fFe(/e»),  described  by  themselves  as  the  Hannoverische 
Rechtspartfi,  member  of  the  old  Hanoverian  nobility  who  repre- 
sented the  rural  districts  of  Hanover  and  still  regarded  the 
deposed  King  George  V.  and,  after  his  death,  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land as  their  lawful  sovereign.  In  the  elections  of  1898  they  still 
returned  nine  members  to  the  Reichstag,  but  in  those  of  1903 
their  representation  had  sunk  to  six,  and  in  1907  it  had  practi- 
cally disappeared.  A  similar  shrinkage  has  been  displayed  in  the 
case  of  the  protesting  Alsace-Lorralners,  who  returned  only  two 
deputies  in  1907.  A  pleasant  concession  to  Hanoverian  feeling 
was  made  in  1 899,  when  the  emperor  ordered  that  the  Hanoverian 
regiments  in  the  Prussian  army  should  be  allowed  to  assume 
the  names  and  so  continue  the  traditions  of  the  Hanoverian 
army  which  was  disbanded  in  1866. 

The  government  has  also  not  succeeded  in  reconciling  to  the 
empire  the  alien  races  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
p^igg^  kingdom  of  Prussia.  From  the  Polish  districts  of 
West  Prussia,  Poscn  and  Silesia  a  number  of  repre- 
sentatives have  continued  to  be  sent  to  Berlin  to  protest  against 
their  incorporation  in  the  empire.    Bismarck,  influenced  by  the 


older  Prussian  traditions,  always  adopted  towards  them  an  atti- 
tude of  uncompromising  oppositbn.  The  growth  of  the  Polish 
population  has  caused  much  anxiety;  supported  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Polish  language  has  advanced,  especially  ip 
Silesia,  and  this  is  only  part  of  the  general  tendency,  so  marked 
throughout  central  Europe,  for  the  Slavs  to  gain  ground  upon  the 
Teutons.  The  Prussian  government  has  attempted  to  preveni 
this  by  special  legislation  and  severe  administrative  measures. 
Thus  in  1885  and  1886  large  numbers  <rf  Austrian  and  Russian 
Poles  who  had  settled  in  these  provinces  were  expelled.  Wind- 
thorst  thereupon  raised  the  question  in  the  Reidistag,  but  the 
Prussian  government  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  the  inter- 
polation on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  right  in  the  constitution 
for  the  imperial  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  acts  of  the 
Prussian  government,  in  the  Prussian  parliament  Bismarck 
introduced  a  law  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  autboriiies 
the  whole  administration  of  the  schools  and  giving  thera  to  the 
central  authority,  so  as  to  prevent  instruction  being  ^ven  in 
Polish.  A  further  law  authorized  the  Prussian  government  to 
spend  £5,000,000  in  purchasing  estates  from  Polish  families 
and  settling  German  colonists  on  the  land.  The  commission, 
which  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  during  the  next  ten  years 
bought  land  to  the  amount  of  about  300,000  acres  and  cm  it 
settled  more  than  3000  German  peasants.  This  policy  has  not, 
however,  produced  the  intended  effect;  for  the  Poles  founded 
a  society  to  protect  their  own  interests,  and  have  oftoi  roanaprd 
to  profit  by  the  artificial  value  given  to  their  prc^rty.  It  has 
merely  caused  great  bitterness  among  the  Polish  peasants,  and 
the  effect  on  the  population  is  also  counteracted  by  the  fact  that 
the  large  proprietors  in  purely  German  dbtricts  continue  to 
import  Polish  labourers  to  work  on  their  estates. 

In  the  general  change  of  policy  that  followed  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Bismarck  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  emperor  to  con- 
ciliate the  Poles.  Concessions  were  made  to  them  in  the  matter 
of  schools,  and  in  1891  a  Pole,  Florian  von  Stablcwski  (1841- 
1906),  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  Kulturicampf, 
was  accepted  by  the  Prussian  government  as  archbishc^  of  Posen- 
Gnesen.  A  moderate  party  arose  among  the  Poles  which 
accepted  their  position  as  Prussian  subjects,  gave  up  aflhopcs 
of  an  immediate  restoration  of  Polish  independence,  and  limited 
their  demands  to  that  free  exercise  of  the  religion  and  language 
of  their  country  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  Poles  in  Austria. 
They  supported  government  bills  in  the  Retchslag,  and  won 
the  commendation  of  the  emperor.  Unfortunately,  for  reasons 
which  are  not  ai^iarent,  the  Prussian  government  did  not 
continue  a  course  of  conciliation;  in  1901  administrative  edicu 
«till  further  limited  the  use  of  the  Polish  language;  even  religious 
instruction  was  to  be  given  in  German,  and  an  old  royal  ordinance 
of  i8<7  was  made  the  pretext  for  forbidding  private  instnictioa 
in  Polish. 

All  these  efforts  have  been  in  vain.  The  children  in  the  schook 
became  the  martyrs  of  Polish  nationality.  Religious  instruction 
continued  to  be  given  to  them  in  German,  and  when  they  refused 
to  answer  questions  which  they  did  not  understand,  they  were 
kept  in  and  flogged.  In  1906,  as  a  protest,  the  school  children 
to  the  number  of  100,000  struck  throughout  Prussian  Poland; 
and,  as  a  result  of  a  pastoral  issued  by  the  archbishop,  Polish 
parents  withdrew  their  children  from  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools.  The  government  responded  by  fining  and  imprisoning 
the  parents.  The  efforts  of  the  government  woe  not  confined 
to  the  forcible  Germanization  of  the  children.  Polish  newspapers 
were  confiscated  and  their  editors  imprisoned,  fines  were  imposed 
for  holding  Polish  meetings,  and  peasants  were  forbidden  to 
build  houses  on  their  own  land.  The  country  gentlemen  could 
not  have  a  garden  party  without  the  presence  of  a  commissary 
of  police. 

The  climax,  however,  was  reached  in  1907  when  Prince  BUlow, 
on  the  36th  of  November,  introduced  into  the  Prussian  parlia- 
ment a  bill  to  arm  the  German  Colonization  Committee  in  Posen 
with  powers  of  compulsory  expropriation.  He  pointed  out  that 
though  the  commission  had  acquired  815,000  acres  of  land  and 
settled  upon  it  some  100,000  German  colonists,  nearly  250,000 
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acres  mort  bad  passed  from  German  into  PoBsh  hands.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  to  set  aside  a  credit  of  £17,500,000  for  this 
purpose.  On  the  a6th  of  February  190S  the  discussion  on  this 
bill  was  continued,  Count  Amim  defending  it  on  the  ground  that 
"  conciliation  had  failed  and  other  measures  must  now  be  tried!" 
The  Poles  were  aiming  at  raising  their  standard  of  civilization 
and  learning  and  thus  gradually  expelling  the  Germans,  and  this, 
together  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Polish  population,  con- 
stituted a  grave  danger.  These  arguments  were  reinforced  by  an 
appeal  of  Prince  BQlow  to  the  traditions  of  Bismarck,  and  in 
spite  of  a  strenuous  and  weighty  opposition,  the  bill  with  certain 
modifications  passed  by  143  votes  to  xxx  in  the  Upper  House, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  Lower  House  on  the  13th  of  March. 
A  bill  forbidding  the  use  of  any  language  but  German  at  public 
meetings,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  police,  had  been 
laid  before  the  Reichstag  in  1907  by  Prince  Btilow  at  the  same 
time  as  he  had  introduced  the  Expropriation  Bill  into  the  Prussian 
parliament.  The  bill,  with  certain  drastic  amendments  limiting 
its  scope,  passed  the  House  on  the  8th  of  April  by  a  majority  of 
aoo  to  X79.  This  law  gave  increased  freedom  in  the  matter  of 
the  right  of  association  and  public  meeting;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  Poles  it  was  applied  with  such  rigidity  that,  in  order  to  evade 
it  they  held  "  mute  "  public  meetings,  resolutions  being  written 
up  in  Polish  on  a  blackboard  and  passed  by  show  of  hands, 
without  a  word  being  said.' 

Compared  with  the  Polish  question,  that  of  the  Danes  in  North 
Schleswig  is  of  minor  importance;  they  number  less  than  1 50,000, 
and  there  is  not  among  them,  as  among  the  Poles, 
the  constant  encroachment  along  an  extended  line  of 
frontier;  there  is  also  no  religious  question  involved.  These 
Danish  subjects  of  Germany  have  elected  one  member  to  the 
Reichstag,  whose  duty  is  to  demand  that  they  should  be  handed 
over  to  Denmark.  Up  to  the  year  1878  they  could  appeal  to 
the  treaty  of  Prague;  one  clause  in  it  determined  that  the 
inhabitants  of  selected  districts  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
whether  they  should  be  Danish  or  German.  This  was  inserted 
merely  to  please  Napoleon;  after  his  fall  there  was  no  one  to 
demand  its  execution.  In  1878,  when  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
concluded,  Bismarck,  in  answer  to  the  Guelphic  demonstration 
at  Copenhagen,  arranged  with  Austria,  the  other  party  to  the 
treaty  of  Prague,  that  the  clause  should  lapse.  Since  then  the 
Prussian  government,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  Danish  in  the 
schools  and  public  offices,  and  by  the  expulsion  from  the  country 
of  the  numerous  Danish  optants  who  had  returned  to  Schleswig, 
has  used  the  customary  means  for  compelling  all  subjects  of  the 
king  to  become  German  in  language  and  feeling.* 

"Hie  attempt  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  their  condition  proved  equally  difficult.  The  provinces  had 
been  placed  under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  emperor 
and  the  chancellor,  who  was  minister  for  them;  laws 
were  to  be  passed  by  the  Reichstag.  In  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  the  inhabitants  wero  permitted  to 
choose  between  French  and  German  nationality,  but  all  who 
chose  the  former  had  to  leave  the  country;  before  the  ist  of 
October  1872,  the  final  day,  some  50,000  had  done  so.  In  1874, 
for  the  first  time,  the  provinces  were  enabled  to  elect  members  for 
the  Reichstag:  they  used  the  privilege  to  send  fifteen  Elsasser, 
who,  after  delivering  a  formal  protest  against  the  annexation, 
retired  from  the  House;  they  joined  no  party,  and  took  little 
part  in  the  proceedings  except  on  important  occasions  to  vote 
against  the  government.  Tlie  same  spirit  was  shown  in  the 
elections  for  local  purposes.  It  seemed  to  be  the  sign  of  a  change 
when  a  new  parly,  the  Autonomislen,  arose,  who  demanded  as 
a  practical  conce&ion  that  the  dictatorship  of  the  chancellor 
should  cease  and  local  self-government  be  granted.  To  some 
extent  this  was  done  in  1870;  a  resident  governor  or  Stattkalter 
was  appointed,  and  a  local  representative  assembly,  which  was 
consulted  as  to  new  laws.     All  the  eflforts  of  Field  marshal 

*  See  Annual  Rggister  (1908),  p)>.  989  et  leq. 

■  The  whole  question  is  exhaustively  treated  from  the  Danish  point 
of  view  in  La  Question  d«  SUnig  (Copenhagen,  1906),  a  collective 
work  edited  by  F.  de  Jessens. 


Edwin  von  Manteuffel,  the  first  governor,  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  people  failed;  the  anti-German  feeling  increased;  the 
party  of  protestors  continued  in  full  numbers.  The  next  governor. 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  had  to  use  more  stringent  measures,  and  in 
1888,  to  prevent  the  agitation  of  French  agents,  an  imperial 
decree  forbade  any  one  to  cross  the  frontier  without  a  passport. 
Since  1890  there  has  been,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Strassburg,  evidence  of  a  qiread  of  national  German  feeling, 
probably  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  settlement  of  Germans 
from  across  the  Rhine. 

The  presence  of  these  anti-German  parties,  amounting  some- 
times to  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  in  the  Reichstag  added  greatly 
to  the  difficulty  of  parliamentary  government.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, as  a  new  generation  grew  up  their  infiuence  declined.  In 
the  Reichstag  of  1907,  Guelphs,  Alsace-Lorraincrs  and  Danes 
together  could  muster  only  five  members. 

The  great  work  since  1870  has  been  that  of  building  up  the 
institutions  of  the  empire.    For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Germany  there  has  been  a  strong  administration 
ordering,  directing  and  arranging  the  life  of  the  whole  Sl^J"*** 
nation.    The  unification  of  Germany  was  not  ended  j^^ 
by  the  events  of  1866  and  187 1;  it  was  only  begun, 
llie  work  has  throughout  been  done  by  Prussia;  it  has  been  the 
extension  of  Prussian  principles  and  Prussian  administrative 
energy  over  the  whole  of  Germany.  It  naturally  falls  into  two 
periods;  the  first,  which  ends  in  1878,  is  that  in  which  Bismarck 
depended  on  the  support  of  the  National  Liberals.   They  «ere 
the  party  of  union  and  uniformity.   The  Conservatives  were 
attached  to  the  older  local  diversities,  and  Bismarck  had  therefore 
to  turn  for  help  to  his  old  enemies,  and  for  some  years  an  alliance 
was  maintained,  always  precarious  but  full  of  results. 

The  great  achievement  of  the  first  period  was  legal  reform. 
In  notldng  else  was  legislation  so  much  needed.  Forty-six 
districts  have  been  enumerated,  each  of  which  enjoyed 
a  separate  legal  system,  and  the  boundaries  of  these 
districts  seldom  coincided  with  the  frontiers  of  the 
states.  Everywhere  the  original  source  of  law  was  the  old  German 
common  Uw,  but  in  each  district  it  had  bcien  wholly  or  partly 
superseded  by  codes,  text-books  and  statutes  to  a  great  extent 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman  civil  law.  Owing  to 
the  political  divisions,  however,  this  legislation,  which  reached 
back  to  the  Z4th  century,  had  always  been  carried  out  by  local 
authorities.  There  had  never  been  any  effective  legislation 
applicable  to  the  whole  nation.  There  was  not  a  state,  not  the 
smallest  principality,  in  which  some  authoritative  but  imperfect 
law  or  code  had  not  been  published.  Every  free  city,  even  an 
imperial  village,  had  its  own  "  ]&v"  and  these  exist  down  to  the 
present  time.  In  Bremen  the  foundation  of  the  civil  code  was 
still  the  statutes  of  1433;  in  Blunich,  those  of  1347.  Most  of 
the  states  by  which  these  hws  had  been  published  had  long  ago 
ceased  to  exist;  probably  in  every  case  their  boundaries  had 
changed,  but  the  laws  remained  valid  (except  in  those  cases  in 
which  they  had  been  expressly  repealed)  for  the  whole  of  the 
district  for  which  they  had  been  originally  promulgated.  Let 
us  take  a  particular  case.  In  1591  a  apodal  code  was  published 
for  the  upper  county  of  Katzellenbogen.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  Katzellenbogen  was  divided  between  the  neighbouring 
states.  But  till  the  end  of  the  X9th  century  this  code  still  re- 
tained its  validity  for  those  villages  in  Hesse,  and  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse,  which  in  old  days  had  been  parts  of  Katzellen- 
bogen. The  law,  however,  had  to  be  inleipreted  so  as  to  take 
into  consideration  later  legislation  by  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
the  electorate  of  Hesse,  and  any  other  state(and  they  are  several) 
in  which  for  a  short  time  some  of  these  villages  nu'^t  have  been 
incorporated. 

In  addition  to  these  earlier  imperfect  laws,  three  ^reat  codes 
have  been  published,  by  which  a  complete  s>'stcm  was  applied 
to  a  large  district:  the  Prussian  Code  of  1704,  the  Austrian 
Code  of  x8ix  and  the  Code  Napolfon,  which  applied  to  all 
(Sermany  left  of  the  Rhine;  for  neither  Prussia,  nor  Bavaria,  nor 
Hesse  had  ever  ventured  to  interfere  with  the  French  law.  In 
Prussia  therefore  the  older  provinces  came  under  the  Prussian 
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Code,  the  RhiDe  provinces  had  French  law,  the  newly  annexed 
provinces  had  endless  variety,  and  in  part  of  Pomerania  con- 
siderable elements  of  Swedish  law  still  remained,  a  relic  of  the 
long  Swedish  occupation.  On  the  other  hand,  some  districts 
to  which  the  Prussian  Code  appUed  no  longer  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia — for  instance,  Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  which 
are  now  in  Bavaria.  In  other  parts  of  Bavaria  in  the  same 
way  Austrian  law  still  ran,  because  they  had  been  Austrian  in 
181  z.  In  two  states  only  was  there  a  more  or  less  uniform 
system:  in  Baden,  which  had  adopted  a  German  translation  of 
the  Code  Napolfon;  and  in  Saxony,  which  had  its  own  code, 
published  in  1865.  In  criminal  law  and  procedure  there  was  an 
equal  variety.  In  one  distria  was  trial  by  jury  in  an  open  court ; 
in  another  the  old  procedure  by  written  pleadings  before  a  judge. 
In  many  districts,  especially  in  Mecklenburg  and  some  of  the 
Prussian  provinces,  the  old  feudal  jurisdiction  of  the  manorial 
courts  survived. 

The  constant  changes  in  the  law  made  by  current  legislation 
in  the  different  states  really  only  added  to  the  confusion,  and 
though  imperial  laws  on  these  points  with  which  the  central 
government  was  qualified  to  deal  superseded  the  state  laws,  it  is 
obvious  that  to  pass  occasional  acts  on  isolated  points  would 
have  been  only  to  introduce  a  further  element  of  complication. 
It  was  therefore  convenient,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  allow 
the  existing  system  to  continue  until  a  full  and  complete  code 
dealing  with  the  whole  of  one  department  of  law  could  be  agreed 
upon,  and  thus  a  uniform  system  (superseding  all  older  legislation) 
be  adopted.  Legislation,  therefore,  has  generally  taken  the  form 
of  a  series  of  elaborate  codes,  each  of  which  aims  at  scientific 
completeness,  and  further  alterations  have  been  made  by  amend- 
ments in  the  original  code.  The  whole  work  has  been  similar  in 
character  to  the  codification  of  French  law  under  Napoleon; 
in  most  matters  the  variety  of  the  older  system  has  ceased,  and 
the  law  of  the  empire  is  now  comprised  in  a  limited  number  of 
codes. 

A  beginning  had  been  made  before  the  foundation  of  the 
empire;  as  early  as  1861  a  common  code  for  trade,  commerce 
and  banking  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  states  included  in  the 
Germanic  Confederation.  It  was  adopted  by  the  new  confedera- 
tion of  1869.  In  1897  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  code.  In  1869 
the  crimind  law  had  been  codified  for  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, and  in  1870  there  was  passed  the  Cewerbeordnungf 
an  elaborate  code  for  the  regulation  of  manufactures  and  the 
relations  of  masters  to  workmen.  These  were  included  in  the 
law  of  the  empire,  and  the  work  was  vigorously  continued. 

In  187 1  a  commission  was  appointed  to  draw  up  regulations 
for  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  and  also  to  frame  regulations 
for  the  organization  of  the  law  courts.  The  draft  code  of  civil 
procedure,  which  was  published  in  December  1873,  introduced 
many  important  reforms,  especially  by  substituting  public  and 
verbal  procedure  for  the  older  German  system,  under  which  the 
proceedings  were  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  written  documents. 
It  was  very  well  received.  The  drafts  for  the  other  two  laws 
were  not  so  successful.  Protests,  especially  in  South  Germany, 
were  raised  against  the  criminal  procedure,  for  it  was  proposed 
to  abolish  trial  by  jury  and  substitute  over  the  whole  empire  the 
Prussian  system,  and  a  sharp  conflict  arose  as  to  the  method  of 
dealing  with  the  press.  After  being  discussed  in  the  Reichstag, 
all  three  projects  were  referred  to  a  special  commission,  which 
after  a  year  reported  to  the  diet,  having  completely  remodelled 
the  two  latter  laws.  After  further  amendment  they  were 
eventually  accepted,  and  became  law  in  1877.  By  these  and 
other  supplementary  laws  a  uniform  S3rstem  of  law  courts  was 
established  throughout  the  whole  empire;  the  position  and  pay 
of  the  judges,  the  regulations  regarding  the  position  of  advocates, 
and  costs,  were  uniform,  and  the  procedure  in  every  state  was 
identical.  To  complete  the  work  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  was 
established  in  Leipzig,  which  was  competent  to  hear  appeals 
not  only  from  imperial  law,  but  also  from  that  of  the  individual 
states. 

By  the  original  constitution,  the  imperial  authorities  were 
only  qualified  to  deal  with  criminal  and  commercial  law;  the 


whole  of  the  private  law,  in  which  the  variety  was  greatest, 
was  withdrawn  from  their  cognizance.  Lasker,  to  remedy  this 
defect,  proposed,  therefore,  an  alteration  in  the  constitution, 
which,  after  being  twice  carried  against  the  opposition  <rf  the 
Centre,  was  at  last  accepted  by  the  3undesrat.  A  commissioo 
was  then  appointed  to  draw  up  a  dvil  code.  They  complied 
the  work  by  the  ^ndof  1887;  the  draft  which  they  then  published 
was  severely  criticized,  and  it  was  again  submitted  for  nevisioa 
to  a  fresh  commission,  which  reported  in  1895.  In  its  amended 
form  this  draft  was  accepted  by  the  Reichstag  in  1896,  and  it 
entered  into  force  on  the  ist  of  January  1900.  The  new  Ovil 
Code  deals  with  nearly  all  matters  of  law,  but  excludes  those 
concerning  or  arising  out  of  land  tenure  and  all  matters  in  which 
private  law  comes  into  connexion  mth  public  law;  for  instance, 
the  position  of  government  officials,  and  the  police:  it  excludes 
also  the  relations  of  master  and  servant,  which  in  most  points 
are  left  to  the  contrd  of  individual  states.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a. revision  of  the  laws  for  trade  and  banking. 

Equal  in  importance  to  the  legal  was  the  commercial  reform, 
for  this  was  the  condition  for  building  up  the  material  proq>erity 
of  the  country.  Germany  was  a  poor  country,  but  the 
poverty  was  to  a  great  extent  the  result  of  pditical 
causes.  Communication,  trade,  manufactures,  were 
impeded  by  the  political  divisions,  and  though  the 
establishment  of  a  customs  union  had  preceded  the  foiindati<m 
of  the  empire,  the  removal  of  other  barriers  required  imperial 
legislation.  A  common  S3rstem  of  weights  and  measures  was 
introduced  in  1868.  The  reform  of  the  currency  was  the  BxsL  task 
of  the  empire.  In  187 1  Germany  still  had  seven  different  systems; 
the  most  important  was  the  ThaUr  and  the  Crasckem,  which  pre- 
vailed over  most  of  North  Germany,  but  even  within  this  there 
were  considerable  local  differences.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  south  of  Germany  and  in  some  North  German  states  the 
gulden  and  kreuzer  prevailed.  Then  there  were  other  systems 
in  Hamburg  and  in  Bremen.  Everywhere,  except  in  Bremen, 
the  currency  was  on  a  silver  basis.  In  addition  to  this  each 
state  had  its  own  paper  money,  and  there  were  over  100  banks 
with  the  right  of  issuing  bank-notes  according  to  regulations 
which  varied  in  each  state.  In  1871  a  common  system  for  the 
whole  empire  was  established,  the  unit  being  theiifari(«i  ii|d.), 
which  was  divided  into  a  hundred  Pfenhige:  a  gioid  currency 
was  introduced  iDoppd-Kronaf^  ao  M.;  Krmew  10  J/.); 
no  more  silver  was  to  be  coined,  and  silver  was  made  a  l^al 
tender  only  up  to  the  sum  of  twenty  marks.  The  gold  required 
for  the  introduction  of  the  new  coinage  was  provided  from  the 
indemnity  paid  by  France.  Great  quantities  of  thalers,  whidi 
hitherto  haid  been  the  staple  of  the  currency,  were  sold.  The 
right  of  coinage  was,  however,  left  to  the  individual  states,  and  as 
a  special  concession  it  Was  determined  that  the  rulers  of  the  states 
should  be  permitted  to  have  their  head  placed  on  the  reverse  of 
the  gold  coins.  All  paper  currency,  except  that  issued  by  the 
empire^  ceased,  and  in  1873  the  Prussian  Bank  was  converted 
into  the  Imperial  Bank  (Reichsbank). 

Closely  connected  with  the  reform  of  the  currency  and  the 
codification  of  the  commercial  law  was  the  reform  of  the  bank- 
ing laws.  Here  the  tendency  to  substitute  uniform 
imperial  laws  for  state  laws  is  clearly  seen.  Before 
1870  there  had  been  over  100  banks  with  the  right  of 
issue,  and  the  conditions  on  which  the  privilege  was  granted 
varied  in  each  state.  By  the  Bank  Act  of  Bilarch  14,  1875, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  existing  system,  the  right  of 
granting  the  privilege  is  transferred  from  the  governments  of 
the  states  to  the  Bundesrat.  The  existing  banks  could  not  be 
deprived  of  the  concessions  they  had  received,  but  unless  they 
submitted  to  the  regulations  of  the  new  law  their  notes  were  not 
to  be  recognized  outside  the  limits  of  the  state  by  which  the 
concession  had  been  granted.  All  submitted  to  the  conditions 
except  the  Brunswick  Bank,  which  remained  outside  the  banking 
system  of  the  empire  until  the  Bank  Act  of  June  5,  1906, 
was  passed,  when  it  surrendered  its  right  to  issue  notes.  The 
experience  of  Germany  in  this  matter  has  been  different  frwa 
that  of  England,  for  nearly  all  the  private  banks  have  now 
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surrendered  their  privilege,  and  ihere  remain  only  five  banks, 
including  the  Reichsbank,  which  still  issue  bank  notes.  The  other 
four  are  situated  in  Bavaria,  Saxony,  WUrttemberg  and  Baden. 
The  toul  note-issue  was  fixed  by  the  law  of  1875,  a  proposal  being 
assigned  to  each  bank.  Any  t>art  of  this  issue  assigned  to  private 
banks  which  might  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  owing  to  a 
deficiency  in  the  legal  reserve  funds,  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Reichsbank.  The  result  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  latter 
gradually  to  absorb  the  whole  note-issue.  By  the  law  of  1906 
the  Reichsbank  was  authorized  to  issue  20  M.  and  50  M.  notes. 
Treasury  notes  {Reicks-Kasstnscheine)  for  these  amounts  were 
no  longer  to  be  issued;  but  the  state  reserved  the  right  to 
circulate  notes  of  the  value  of  5  M.  and  10  M. 

The  organization  of  the  imperial  post-office  was  carried  out 
with  great  success  by  Herr  von  Stephan  (t^v.),  who  remained  at 
the  head  of  this  departmeftt  from  its  creation  till  his  death  in 
1897.  Proposals  were  also  made  to  Bavaria  and  WUrttemberg  to 
surrender  their  special  rights,  but  these  were  not  accepted. 

The  unification  of  the  railways  caused  greater  difficulties. 
Nearly  every  state  had  its  own  system;  there  was  the  greatest 
J -,  variety  in  the  methods  of  working  and  in  the  tariffs,  and 

'^^  the  through  traffic,  so  important  for  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country,  was  very  ineffective.  In  Baden, 
WQrttemberg  and  Hanover  the  railways  were  almost  entirely 
the  property  of  the  state,  but  in  all  other  parts  public  and  private 
lines  existed  side  by  side,  an  arrangement  which  seemed  to 
combine  the  disadvantages  of  both  systems.  In  187 1  three- 
quarters  of  the  railway  lines  belonged  to  private  companies, 
and  the  existence  of  these  powerful  private  corporations,  while 
they  were  defended  by  many  of  the  Liberals,  was,  according  to 
the  national  type  of  thought,  something  of  an  anomaly.  Bis- 
marck always  attached  great  importance  to  the  improvement 
of  the  railway  service,  and  he  saw  that  uniformity  of  working 
and  of  tariffs  was  very  desirable.  In  the  constitution  of  the 
empire  he  had  introduced  several  clauses  dealing  with  it.  The 
independent  administration  of  its  lines  by  each  state  was  left, 
but  the  empire  received  the  power  of  legislating  on  railway 
matters;  it  could  build  lines  necessary  for  military  purposes 
even  against  the  wish  of  the  state  in  whose  territory  they  lay, 
and  the  states  bound  themselves  to  administer  their  lines  as  part 
of  a  common  system.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  clauses  a  law 
was  passed  on  the  a7th  of  June  1873  creating  an  imperial  railway 
office  {ReUkseisenhahnana)  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  general 
control  over  the  railways.  This  office  has  done  much  in 
the  matter  of  unifying  the  systems  of  various  railways  and  of 
regulating  their  relations  to  the  military,  postal  and  telegraph 
organizations;  it  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the  framing  of  the 
international  laws  regarding  goods  traffic;  but  the  imperial 
code  of  railway  law  which  it  drafted  has  never  been  laid  before 
the  Reichstag.  It  effectively  controls  only  the  privately  owned 
lines  in  Prussia.  Yet,  in  setting  it  up,  Bismarck  had  in  miffd 
the  ultimate  acquisition  of  all  the  railways  by  the  empire.  He 
found,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  any  Bill  enforcing 
this.  He  therefore  determined  to  begin  by  transferring  to  the 
imperial  authority  the  Prussian  state  railways;  had  he  been  able 
to  carry  this  out  the  influence  of  the  imperial  railways  would 
have  been  so  great  that  they  would  gradually  have  absorbed 
those  of  the  other  states.  The  Bill  was  carried  through  the 
Prussian  parliament,  but  the  opposition  aroused  in  the  other 
states  was  so  great  that  he  did  not  venture  even  to  introduce 
in  the  Bundesrat  a  law  empowering  the  empire  to  acquire  the 
Prussian  railways.  In  many  of  the  state  parliaments  resolutions 
were  carried  protesting  against  the  system  of  imperial  railways, 
and  from  that  time  the  preservation  of  the  local  railway  manage- 
ment has  been  the  chief  object  towards  which,  in  Saxony,  Bavaria 
and  Warttemberg,  local  feeling  has  been  directed.  The  only 
imperial  railways  are  those  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  result  of  the  legal  reform  and  other  laws  has  been  greatly 
to  diminish  the  duties  of  the  state  governments,  for  every  new 
imperial  law  permanently  deprives  the  local  parliaments  of  part 
of  their  authority.  Generally  there  remains  to  them  the  control 
of  education  and  religion— their  most  important  duty— police, 


all  questions  connected  with  land  tenure,  local  government, 
the  raising  of  direct  taxes,  and,  in  the  larger  states,  the  manage- 
ment of  railways.  The  introduction  of  workmen's  insurance, 
factory  legislation,  and  other  measures  dealing  with  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  by  imperial  legislation,  was  at  a  later 
period  still  further  to  limit  the  scope  of  state  legislation. 

Meanwhile  the  government  was  busy  perfecting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  defences.  From  the  war  indemnity  large 
sums  had  been  expended  on  coast  defence,  on  fortifica- 
tions and  on  replacing  the  equipment  and  stores 
destroyed  during  the  war.  A  special  fund,  producing 
annually  about  a  million  pounds,  was  put  aside,  from 
which  pensions  to  the  wounded,  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  who  had  fallen,  should  be  provided.  It  was  also  desir- 
able to  complete  the  military  organization.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  technically  there  is  no  German  army,  as  there  is  no 
German  minister  of  war.  Each  state,  however  small,  maintains 
its  own  contingent,  subject  to  its  own  prince,  who  has  the  right 
and  the  obligation  of  administering  it  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  by  which  he  entered  the  federation.  Practically 
they  are  closely  tied  In  every  detail  of  military  organization. 
The  whole  of  the  Prussian  military  system,  including  not  only 
the  obligation  to  military  service,  but  the  rules  for  recruiting, 
orgam'zation,  drill  and  um'forms,  has  to  be  folkiwed  in  all  the 
states;  all  the  contingents  are  under  the  command  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  soldiers  have  to  swear  obedience  to  him  in  addition  to  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  their  own  sovereign.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that,  having  so  h'ttle  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their 
command,  all  the  princes  and  free  cities  (with  the  exception  of 
the  three  kings)  arranged  separate  treaties  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  transferring  to  him  (except  for  certain  formal  ri^tsj 
the  administration  of  their  contingents,  which  are  thereby 
definitely  incorporated  in  the  Prussian  army.  The  first  of  these 
treaties  was  arranged  with  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha  in  x86i;  those 
with  the  other  North  German  states  followed  at  short  interval? 
after  1866.  The  last  was  that  with  Brunswick,  which  was 
arranged  in  1885;  Duke  William  had  always  refused  to  surrender 
the  separate  existence  of  his  army.  Owing  to  the  local  organiza- 
tion, this  does  not  prevent  the  contingent  of  each  state  from 
preserving  its  separate  identity;  it  is  stationed  in  its  own  district, 
each  state  contributing  so  many  regiments. 

In  1872  a  common  system  of 'military  jur&prudence  was 
introduced  for  the  whole  empire  except  Bavaria  (a  revised  code 
of  procedure  in  military  courts  was  accepted  by  Bavaria 
in  1898);  finally,  in  February  2874,  an  important 
law  was  laid  before  the  Reichstag  codifying  the 
administrative  rules.  This  superseded  the  complicated  system 
of  laws  and  royal  ordinances  which  had  accumulated  in  Prussia 
during  the  fifty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  system  of  short 
ser/icc  had  been  introduced;  the  application  to  other  states 
of  course  made  a  clearer  statement  of  the  laws  desirable.  Most 
of  this  was  accepted  without  opposition  or  debate.  On  one  clause 
a  serious  constitutional  conflict  arose.  In  1867  the  peace 
establishment  had  been  provisionally  fixed  by  the  constitution 
at  1%  of  the  population,  and  a  sum  of  335  thalers  (£33,  15s.) 
had  been  voted  for  each  soldier.  This  arrangement  had  in  1871 
been  again  continued  to  the  end  of  1874,  and  the  peace  estab- 
lishment fixed  at  401,659.  The  new  law  would  have  made  this 
permanent.  If  this  had  been  done  the  power  of  the  Reichstag 
over  the  administration  would  have  been  seriously  weakened ; 
its  assent  would  no  longer  have  been  required  for  either  the 
number  of  the  army  or  the  money.  The  government  attached 
great  importance  to  the  clause,  but  the  Centre  and  the  Liberal 
parties  combined  to  throw  it  out  A  disastrous  struggle  was 
averted  by  a  compromise  suggested  by  Bennigsen.  The  numbers 
were  fixed  for  the  next  seven  years  (the  so-called  SepUnnat); 
this  was  accepted  by  the  government,  and  carried  against  the 
votes  of  the  Centre  and  some  of  the  Progressives.  On  this 
occasion  the  Fortschrittpartei,  already  much  diminished,  ipUl 
up  into  two  sections.  Tlie  principle  then  established  has  since 
been  maintained;  the  periodical  votes  on  the  army  have  become 
the  occasion  for  formally  testing  the  strength  of  tfaie  Government. 
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The  influence  of  Liberalism,  which  served  the  government  so 
well  in  this  work  of  construction,  brought  about  also  the  conflict 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  distracted 
Germany  for  many  years.  The  causes  were,  indeed, 
partly  poh'tical.  The  Ultramontane  party  in  Austria, 
France  and  Bavaria  had,  after  1866,  been  hostile  to  Prussia; 
there  was  some  ground  to  fear  that  it  might  still  succeed  in 
bringing  about  a  Catholic  coalition  against  the  empire,  and 
Bismarck  lived  in  constant  dread  of  European  coalitions.  The 
Polish  sympathies  of  the  Church  in  Germany  made  him  regard 
it  as  an  anti-German  power,  and  the  formation  of  the  Catholic 
faction  in  parliament,  supported  by  Poles  and  Hanoverians, 
appeared  to  justify  his  apprehensions.  But  besides  these  reasons 
of  state  there  was  a  growing  hostility  between  the  triumphant 
National  parties  and  the  Ultramontanes,  who  taught  that  the 
pope  was  greater  than  the  emperor  and  the  Church  than  the 
nation.  The  conflict  had  already  begun  in  Baden.  As  in  every 
other  country,  the  control  of  the  schools  was  the  chief  object 
of  contention,  but  the  government  also  claimed  a  control  over 
the  education  and  training  of  the  clergy.  With  the  formation  of 
the  empire  the  conflict  was  transferred  from  Baden  to  Prussia, 
where  there  had  been  for  thirty  years  absolute  peace,  a  peace 
gained,  indeed,  by  allowing  to  the  Catholics  complete  freedom; 
the  Prussian  constitution  ensured  them  absolute  liberty  in  the 
management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs;  in  the  ministry  for  religion 
and  education  there  was  a  separate  department  for  Catholic 
affairs,  and  (owing  to  the  influence  of  the  great  family  of  the 
Radziwills)  they  enjoyed  considerable  power  at  court. 

The  latent  opposition  was  aroused  by  the  Vatican  decrees. 
A  small  number  of  Catholics,  including  several  men  of  learning 
and  diflCfnction,  refused  to  accept  Papal  Infallibility. 
They  were  encouraged  by  the  Bavarian  court,  which 
maintained  the  Febronian  tradition  and  was  jealous 
of  an^  encroachment  of  the  Papacy  (see  FEB&ONXAiasM);  but 
besides  this  the  Protestants  throughout  Germany  and  all 
opponents  of  the  Papacy  joined  in  the  agitation.  They  made  it 
the  occasion  for  an  attack  on  the  Jesuits;  even  in  1869  there  had 
been  almost  a  riot  in  Berlin  when  a  chapel  belonging  to  a  reh'gious 
order  was  opened  there.  During  1870  and  1871  meetings  were 
held  by  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Verein,  and  a  great  Protestant 
conference  was  called,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  demand- 
ing the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  condemning  the  Vatican 
decrees.  As  the  leaders  in  these  meetings  were  men  like  Virchow 
and  Bluntschli,  who  had- been  lifelong  opponents  of  Catholicism 
in  every  form,  the  result  was  disastrous  to  the  Liberal  party 
among  the  Catholics,  for  a  Liberal  CathoUc  would  appear  as  the 
ally  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Church;  whatever  possibiUty 
of  success  the  Old  Catholic  movement  might  Jiave  had  was 
destroyed  by  the  fact  that  it  was  supported  by  those  who 
avowedly  wished  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Catholicism.  No 
bishop  joined  it  in  Gernumy  or  in  Austria,  and  few  priests,  though 
the  governments  were  ready  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  privileges  secured  to  CathoUcs,  and  to  maintain  them  in  the 
use  of  the  temporalities.  There  was  no  great  following  among 
the  people;  it  was  only  in  isolated  places  that  priests  and  con- 
gregation together  asserted  their  rights  to  refuse  to  accept  the 
decrees  of  the  Church.  Without  the  help,  of  the  bishops,  the 
leaders  had  no  legal  basis;  unsupported  by  the  people,  they 
were  generals  without  an  army,  and  the  attempt  to  use  the 
movement  for  political  purposes  failed. 

None  the  less  this  was  the  occasion  for  the  first  proceedings 
against  the  Catholics,  and  curiously  enough  the  campaign  began 
in  Bavaria.  The  archbishop  of  Munich  had  published  the 
Vatican  decrees  without  the  Regium  placetumt  which  was  re- 
quired by  the  constitution,  and  the  government  continued  to 
treat  Old  Catholics  as  members  of  the  Church.  In  the  con- 
troversy which  ensued,  Lutz,  the  chief  member  of  the  ministry, 
found  himself  confronted  by  an  Ultramontane  majority,  and  the 
priests  used  their  influence  to  stir  up  the  people.  He  therefore 
turned  for  help  to  the  imperial  government,  and  at  his  instance 
a  clause  was  added  to  the  penal  code  forbidding  priests  in  their 
ofllcial  capacity  to  deal  with  political  matters.    (This  law,  which 


still  exists,  is  popularly  known  as  the  KanzkC  or  Pulptt-para- 
graph.)  It  was  of  course  opposed  by  the  Centre,  who  dedared 
that  the  Reichstag  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  what  was  after 
all  a  reh'gious  question,  and  the  Bavarian  Opposition  expressed 
much  indignation  that  their  government  should  turn  for  hdp 
to  the  Protestants  of  the  North  in  order  to  force  upon  tbc 
Catholics  of  Bavaria  a  law  which  they  could  not  have  carrwd 
in  that  state. 

For  twenty  years  the  Old  Catholics  continued  to  be  a  cause 
of  contention  in  Bavaria,  until  the  struggle  ended  in  the  victory 
of  the  Ultramontanes.  In  1875  the  parliament  which  had  been 
elected  in  1869  for  six  years  came  to  an  end.  In  order  to 
strengthen  their  position  for  the  new  elections,  the  Liberal 
ministry,  who  owed  their  position  chiefly  to  the  support  of  the 
king,  by  royal  ordinance  ordered  a  redistribution  of  seats.  By 
the  constitution  this  was  within  their  power,  and  by  clever 
manipulation  of  the  constituencies  they  brought  It  about  that  the 
Ultramontane  majority  was  reduced  to  two.  It  does  not  am>ear 
that  this  change  represented  any  change  of  feeling  in  the  majority 
of  the  people.  The  action  of  the  government,  however,  caused 
great  indignation,  and  in  a  debate  on  the  address  an  amendment 
was  carried  petitioning  the  king  to  dismiss  his  roinisiry.  They 
offered  their  resignation,  but  the  king  refused  to  accept  it, 
publicly  expressed  his  confidence  in  them,  and  they  continued  in 
officeduringthe  lifetimeof  the  king,  although  in  1881  the  growing 
reaction  gave  a  considerable  majority  to  the  UltramQatane 
party.  After  the  death  of  the  king  the  prince-regent,  Luitpold, 
still  retained  the  old  administration,  but  several  conccssioi^ 
were  made  to  the  Catholics  in  regard  to  the  schoob  and  univer- 
sities, and  in  1890  it  was  decided  that  the  claim  of  the  Old 
Cathoh'cs  to  be  regarded  oflidally  as  members  of  the  Church 
should  no  longer  be  recognized. 

Meanwhile  at  Berlin  petitions  to  the  Reichstag  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1872  an  imperial  law  to  this 
effect  was  carried;  this  was  again  a  serious  interference  --  -  ^^ 
with  the  control  over  reh'gious  matters  reserved  to 
the  states.  In  Prussia  the  government,  having  detennined  to 
embark  on  an  anti-Catholic  policy,  suppressed  the  Catholic 
division  in  the  ministry,  and  appointed  a,  new  minister,  Falk, 
a  Liberal  lawyer  of  uncompromising  character.  A  Uw  vas 
carried  pladng  the  inspection  of  schools  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  state;  hitherto  in  many  provinces  it  had  belonged  to  the 
clergy,  Catholic  or  Protestant.  This  wasfoUowed  by  the  measures 
to  which  the  name  KuUnrkampJitaWy  applied  (an  exprc»i<w  used 
first  by  Virchow  Co  imply  that  it  was  a  struggle  of  principle 
between  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  that  of  modem  society). 
They  were  measures  in  which  the  state  no  longer,  as  in  the  school 
inspection  law  or  in  the  introduction  of  dvil  marriage,  defended 
its  prerogatives  against  the  Church,  but  assumed  itsdf  a  direct 
control  over  ecclesiastical  matters. 

At  the  end  of  1872  and  the  beginning  of  1873  Falk  laid  before 
the  Prussian  Lower  House  the  draft  of  four  laws.  Of  these,  one 
forbade  ministers  of  religion  from  abusing  ecdesiasticaJ  punish- 
ment; the  second,  which  was  the  most  important,  introduced  a 
law  already  adopted  in  Baden,  that  no  one  should  be  appointed 
to  any  ofiice  in  the  Church  except  a  German,  who  must  have 
received  his  education  in  a  German  gymnasium,  have  studied 
for  three  years  in  a  German  university,  and  have  passed  a  state 
examination  in  philosophy,  history,  German  literature  and 
classics;  all  ecclesiastical  seminaries  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  state,  and  all  seminaries  for  boys  were  forbidden. 
Moreover,  every  appointment  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  was  to 
be  notified  to  the  president  of  the  province,  and  the  confirmation 
could  be  refused  on  the  ground  that  there  were  facts  which  could 
support  the  assumption  that  the  appointment  would  bedangerous 
to  public  order.  The  third  law  appointed  a  court  for  trying 
ecclesiastical  offences,  to  which  was  given  the  right  of  suspending 
both  priests  and  bishops,  and  a  fourth  detennined  the  procedure 
necessary  for  those  who  wished  to  sever  their  Connexion  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

As  these  laws  were  inconsistent  with  those  articles  of  the 
Prussian  constitution  which  guaranteed  to  a  religious  OMporaiioa 
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the  independent  management  of  its  own  affairs,  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  alter  the  constitution.  This  was  done,  and  a  later 
law  in  187  s  repealed  the  articles  altogether. 

The  opposition  of  the  bishops  to  these  laws  was  supported 
even  by  many  Protestants,  especially  by  the  more  orthodox 
Lutherans,  who  feared  the  effect  of  this  increased  subjection 
of  all  churches  to  the  state;  they  were  opposed  also  by  the 
Conservative  members  of  the  Upper  House.  All,  however,  was 
unavailing.  Bbmarck  in  this  case  gave  the  Liberals  a  free  hand, 
and  the  Uws  eventually  were  carried  and  proclaimed  on  the 
15th  of  May  1873;  hence  they  got  the  name  of  the  lAtLy  laws,  by 
which  they  are  always  known.  The  bishops  meanwhile  had 
held  a  meeting  at  Fulda,  at  the  tomb  of  St  Bom'face, whence 
they  addressed  a  protest  to  the  king,  and  declared  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  recognize  the  laws  as  vah'd.  They  were 
supported  in  this  by  the  pope,  who  addressed  a  protest  personally 
to  the  emperor.  The  laws  were  put  into  force  with  great  severity. 
Within  a  year  six  Prussian  bishops  were  imprisoned,  and  in  over 
1300  pari^es  the  administration  of  public  worship  was  suspended. 
The  first  sufferer  was  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Posen,  Count 
Ledochowski..  He  refused  to  report  to  the  president  of  the 
province  appointments  of  incumbents;  he  refused  also  to  allow 
the  government  commissioners  to  inspect  the  seminaries  for 
priests,  and  when  he  was  summoned  before  the  new  court  refused 
to  appear.  He  was  then  deprived  of  the  temporalities  of  his  office ; 
but  the  Polhh  nobles  continued  to  support  him,  and  he  continued 
to  act  as  bishop.  Heavy  fines  were  imposed  upon  him,  but  he 
either  could  not  or  wouM  not  pay  them,  and  in  March  1874 
he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  two  years,  and  dismissed 
from  his  bishopric  The  bishop  of  Trier,  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  other  bishops  soon  incurred  a  similar  fate.  ■  These 
measures  of  the  government,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  winning 
over  the  Catholic  population,  and  in  the  elections  for  the  Reichs- 
tag in  January  1874  the  party  of  the  Centre  increased  in  number 
from  63  to  91;  1,443,170  votes  were  received  by' them.  In 
Bavaria  the  Ultramontanes  won  a  complete  victory  over  the 
more  moderate  Catholics.  The  Prussian  government  proceeded 
to  further  measures.  According  to  the  ordinary  practice  towards 
parties  in  opposition,  public  meetings  were  broken  up  on  the 
smallest  pretence,  and  numerous  prosecutions  for  insult  to 
government  officiab  (Beamtenbdeidigung)  were  brought  against 
members  of  the  party.  The  Catholic  agitation  was,  however, 
carried  on  with  increased  vigour  throughout  the  whole  empire; 
over  a  hundred  newspapers  were  founded  (three  years  before 
there  had  been  only  about  six  Catholic  papers  in  the  whole  of 
Germany),  and  great  numbers  of  pamphlets  and  other  polemical 
works  were  published.  The  bishops  from  their  prisons  continued 
to  govern  the  dioceses;  for  this  purpose  they  appointed  repre- 
sentatives, to  whom  they  transferred  their  rights  as  ordinary 
and  secretly  authorized  priests  to  celebrate  services  and  to 
perform  the  other  duties  of  an  incumbent.  To  meet  this  a 
further  law  was  passed  in  the  Prussian  parliament,  forbidding 
the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  offices  by  unauthorized  persons, 
and  it  contained  a  provision  that  any  one  who  had  been  convicted 
under  the  law  could  be  deprived  of  hb  rights  of  citizenship, 
ordered  to  live  in  a  particular  district,  or  even  expelled  from  the 
kingdom.  The  result  was  that  in  numerous  parishes  the  police, 
were  occupied  in  searching  for  the  priest  who  was  living  there 
among  the  people;  although  his  habitation  was  known  to 
hundreds  of  people,  the  police  seldom  succeeded  in  arresting  him. 
Bismarck  confesses  that  his  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
legislation  were  raised  by  the  picture  of  heavy  but  honest 
gens  d'arma  pursuing  h'ght-footcd  priests  from  house  to  house. 
This  law  was  followed  by  oats  authorizing  the  government  to 
suspend,  in  every  diocese  where  the  bishop  continued  recalcitrant, 
the  payment  of  that  contribution  to  the  Roman. Catholic  Church 
which  by  agreement  had  been  given  by  the  state  since  1817. 
The  only  result  of  this  was  that  large  sums  were  collected  by 
voluntary  contribution  among  the  Roman  Catholic  population. 

The  government  tried  to  find  priests  to  occupy  the  vacant 
parishes;  few  consented  to  do  so,  and  the  Staaiskatkdilun  who 
consented  to  the  new  laws  were  avoided  by  tbnr  parishionen. 

At.I<) 


Men  refused  to  attend  their  ministrations;  in  some  cases 
they  were  subjected  to  what  was  afterwards  called  boycotting, 
and  it  was  said  that  their  lives  were  scarcely  safe.  Other 
laws  excluded  all  religious  orders  from  Prussia,  and  civil  marriage 
was  made  compulsory;  this  law,  which  at  first  was  confined 
to  Prussia,  was  afterwards  passed  also  in  the  Reichstag. 

These  laws  were  all  peculiar  to  Prussia,  but  similar  legislation 
was  carried  out  in  Baden  and  in  Hesse,  where  in  1871,  after 
twenty-one  years  of  office,  the  particularist  and  Conservative 
government  of  Dalwigk'  had  come  to  an  «id  and  after  the 
interval  of  a  year  been  succeeded  by  a  Liberal  ministry.  In 
WQrttemberg  alone  the  government  continued  to  live  peaceably 
with  the  bishops. 

The  government  had  used  all  its  resowces;  it  had  ah'enated 
millions  of  the  people;  it  had  raised  up  a  compact  party  of  nearly 
a  hundred  members  in  parliamenL  The  attempt  of  the  Liberals 
to  subjugate  the  Church  had  given  to  the  Papacy  greater  power 
than  it  had  had  since  the  time  of  Wallenstein. 

The  ecclesiastical  legislation  and  other  Liberal  measures 
completed  the  alienation  between  Bismarck  and  the  Conserva- 
tives. In  the  Prussian  parliament  seventy-three  j^,^|^ 
members  broke  off    from  the  rest,  calling  them* 


selves  the  "old  Conservatives";  they  used  their  '''^ 
position  at  court  to  intrigue  against  him,  and  hoped  to  ''^ 
bring  about  his  fall;  Count  Amim  {q.v.)  was  looked  upon  as  his 
successor.  In  1876,  however,  the  party  in  Prussia  reunited  on 
a  programme  which  demanded  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian 
character  of  the  schools,  cessation  of  the  Kulturkampf,  limitation 
of  economic  liberty,  and  repression  of  social  democracy,  and  this 
was  accepted  also  by  the  Conservatives  in  the  Reichstag.  This 
reimion  of  the  Conservatives  became  the  nucleus  of  a  great 
reaction  against  Liberalism.  It  was  not  confined  to  any  one 
department  of  life,  but  included  Protection  as  against  Free  Trade, 
State  Socialism  as  against  individualism,  the  defence  of  religion 
as  against  a  separation  of  Church  and  Statet  increased  stress 
laid  on  the  monarchical  character  of  the  state,  continued  increase 
of  the  army,  and  colonial  expansion. 

The  causes  of  the  change  in  public  opinion,  of  which  this  was 
to  be  the  beginning,  are  too  deep-seated  to  be  discussed  here. 
We  must  note  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Germany;  it  was  part 
of  that  great  reaction  against  Liberal  doctrine  which  marked 
the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  in  so  many  countries.  In 
Germany,  however,  it  more  rapidly  attained  political  importance 
than  elsewhere,  because  Bismarck  used  it  to  carry  out  a  great 
change  of  policy.  He  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  his  position. 
He  was  much  embarrassed  by  the  failure  of  his  ecclesiastical 
policy.  The  alliance  with  the  Liberals  had  always  been  half- 
hearted, and  he  wished  to  regain  his  full  freedom  of  action;  he 
regarded  as  an  uncontrollable  bondage  all  support  that  was  not 
given  unconditionally.  The  alliance  had  been  of  the  nature  of  a 
limited  co-operation  between  two  hostile  powers  for  a  definite 
object;  there  had  always  been  suspicion  and  jealousy  on  either 
side,  and  a  rupture  had  often  been  imminent,  as  in  the  debates  on 
the  military  bill  and  the  law  reform.  Now  that  the  immediate 
object  had  been  attained,  he  wished  to  pass  on  to  other  projects 
in  which  they  could  not  follow  him.  Political  unity  had  been 
firmly  established;  he  desired  to  use  the  whole  power  of  the 
imperial  government  in  developing  the  material  resources  of  the 
country.  In  doing  this  he  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  both 
the  financial  and  the  economic  doctrine*  of  the  liberals. 

The  new  period  which  now  begins  was  introduced  by  some 
alterations  in  the  official  organization.  Hitherto  almost  the 
whole  of  the  internal  business  had  been  concentrated 
in  the  imperial  chancery  {RHckskandaranU),  and 
Bismarck  had  allowed  great  freedom  of  action  to 
Delbrilck,theheadof  theoffice.  DelbrQck,  however,  had  resigned 
in  1876,  justly  foreseeing  that  a  change  of  policy  was  imminent 

>  Reinhard  Karl  Friedrich  von  Dalwigk  (i8o»-i88o).  Though  a 
Lutheran,  he  had  been  acaucd  ia  1854  of  an  cxceMve  subserviency 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  responsible  for  the  policy 
which  threatened  to  involve  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  in  the  fate 
of  the  Electorate  in  1866.  But  it  was  due  to  his  diplomatic  skill 
that  Upper  Hesse  was  saved  for  the  graodHlnkc 
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in  which  he  could  no  loofer  co-operate  with  Bismarck.  The  work 
of  the  office  was  then  divided  between  several  departments, 
at  the  head  of  each  of  which  was  placed  a  separate  official,  the 
most  important  receiving  the  title  of  secretary  of  state.  Bis- 
marck, as  always,  refused  to  appoint  ministen  directly  re- 
SFK>nsible  either  to  the  emperor  or  to  parliament ;  the  new  officials 
in  DO  way  formed  a  coUcgiate  ministry  or  cabinet.  He  still 
retained  in  his  own  hands,  as  sole  responsible  minister,  the 
ultimate  control  over  the  whole  -imperial  administration.  The 
more  important  secretaries  of  state,  however,  are  political 
officials,  who  are  practically  almost  solely  responsible  for  their 
department;  they  sit  in  the  Bundesrat,  and  defend  their  policy 
in  the  Reichstag,  and  they  often  have  a  seat  in  the  Prussian 
ministry.  Moreover,  a  law  of  2878,  the  occasion  of  which  was 
Bismarck's  long  absence  from  Berlin,  empowered  Uie  chancellor 
to  appoint  a  substitute  or  representative  {StcUvertreUr)  either 
for  the  whole  duties  of  his  office  or  for  the  affairs  of  a  particular 
department.  The  signature  of  a  man  who  holds  this  position 
gives  legal  validity  to  the  acts  of  the  emperor. 

This  reorganization  was  a  sign  of  the  great  increase  of  work 
which  bad  already  begun  to  fall  on  the  Imperial  authorities,  and 
was  a  necessary  step  towards  the  further  duties  which  Bismarck 
intended  to  impose  upon  them. 

Meanwhile  the  relations  with  the  National  liberals  reached 
a  crisis.  Bismarck  remained  in  retirement  at  Vandn  for  nearly 
a  year;  before  he  returned  to  Berlin,  at  the  end  of  1877,  he  was 
visited  by  Bennigsen,  and  the  Uberal  leader  was  offered  the  post 
of  vice-president  of  the  Prussian  ministry  and  vice-president 
of  the  Bundesrat.  The  negotiations  broke  down,  apparently 
because  Bennigsen  refused  to  accept  office  unless  he  received  a 
guarantee  that  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Reichstag  should 
be  respected,  and  unless  two  other  members  of  the  party,  Forckcn- 
beck  and  Stauffenberg,  were  given  office.  Bismarck  would  not 
assent  to  these  conditions,  and,  even  if  he  had  been  willing  to  do 
so,  could  hardly  have  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  emperor. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bennigsen  refused  to  accept  Bismarck's 
proposal  for  a  state  monopoly  of  tobacco.  From  the  beginning 
the  negotiations  were  indeed  doomed  to  failure,  for  what  Bismarck 
appears  to  have  aimed  at  was  to  detach  Bennigseir  from  the  rest 
of  his  party  and  win  his  support  for  an  anti-Liberal  policy. 

The  session  of  1878,  therefore,  opened  with  a  feeling  of  great 
uncertainty.  The  Liberals  were  very  suspicious  of  Bismarck's 
intentions.  Proposals  for  new  taxes,  especially  one  on 
aiitrun,  tobacco,  were  not  carried.  Bismarck  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  avowing  that  his  ideal  was  a  monopoly  of 
tobacco,  and  this  statement  was  followed  by  the  resignation 
of  Camphausen,  minister  of  finance.  It  was  apparent  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  carry  through  the 
great  financial  reform  which  he  contemplated.  He  was  looking 
about  for  an  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  country  on  some 
question  which  ^"ould  enable  him  to  free  himself  from  the  control 
of  the  Liberal  majority.  The  popular  expectations  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  saying  attributed  to  him,  that  he  would  "  crush 
the  Liberals  against  the  wall."  The  opportunity  was  given  by 
the  Social  Democrats. 

The  constant  increase  of  the  Social  Democrats  had  for  some 
years  caused  much  uneasiness  not  only  to  the  government, 
^^^^  but  also  among  the  middle  classes.  The  attacks  on 
22a-  national  feeling,  the  protest  against  the  war  of  1870, 
€n^.  the  sympathy  exprosed  for  the  Communards,  had 
offended  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  nation,  especially 
as  the  language  used  was  often  very  violent;  the  soldiers  were 
spoken  of  as  murderers,  the  generals  as  cut-throats.  Attacks 
on  religion,  though  not  an  essential  part  of  the  party  programme, 
were  common,  and  practically  all  avowed  Social  Democrats 
were  hostile  to  Christianity.  These  qualities,  combined  with  the 
open  criticism  of  the  institutions  of  marriage;  of  monarchy, 
and  of  all  forms  of  private  property,  joined  to  the  deliberate 
attempt  to  stir  up  class  hatred,  which  was  indeed  an  essential 
part  of  their  policy,  caused  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  Social 
Democrats  were  a  serious  menace  to  civilisation.  They  were 
looked  upon  even  by  many  Liberals  as  an  enemy  to  be  crushed; 


much  more  was  this  the  case  with  the  government.  Attempts 
had  already  been  made  to  check  the  growth  of  the  party.  Charges 
of  high  treason  were  brought  against  some.  In  1872  Bebel  and 
Liebknecht  were  condemned  to  two  3rears'  imprisonment.  Jn 
1876  Bismarck  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  Criminal  Code  a 
clause  making  it  an  offeiKC  punishable  with  two  years'  imprison- 
ment "  to  attack  in  print  the  family,  property,  univeisal  oaiUtaiy 
service,  or  other  foundation  of  public  order,  in  a  iMtm^^  which 
undermined  morality,  feeling  for  law,  or  the  love  of  the  Father- 
land." The  opposition  of  the  Liberals  prevented  this  from  being 
carried.  Lasker  objected  to  these  "  elastic  paragraphs,"  an  ex- 
pression for  which  in  recent  years  there  has  been  abundant  use. 
The  ordinary  law  was,  however,  sufficient  greatly  to  harass  the 
Socialists.  In  nearly  every  state  there  still  existed,  as  survivals 
of  the  old  days,  laws  forbidding  the  union  of  different  politkal 
assodalions  with  one  another,  and  all  unions  or  associations  of 
working  men  which  f<^owed  political,  sodalisdc  or  OMnmnnistic 
ends.  It  was  possible  under  these  to  procure  dedsions  in  courts 
of  justice  disserving  the  General  Union  of  Workers  and  the  coali- 
tions and  unions  of  working  men.  The  only  result  waa,  that  the 
number  of  Sodalbts  steadily  increased.  In  1874  they  secured 
nine  seats  in  the  Reichstag,  in  1877  twelve,  and  nearty  soo,ooo 
votes  were  given  to  Socialist  candidates. 

There  was  then  no  ground  for  surprise  that,  when  in  April 
1878  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  emperor, 
used  the  excuse  for  again  bringing  in  a  law  expressly 
directed  against  the  Socialists.  It  was  badly  drawn  up  altm 
and  badly  defended.  The  National  Liberals  refused  to 
voteforit,anditwaseasilydefeated.  TheReichstagwas 
prorogued;  six  days  later  a  man  named  Nobiling  again 
shot  at  the  emperor,  and  this  time  inflicted  dangerous  injuries. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  no  real  proof  was  brought  that  the 
SodalisU  had  anything  to  do  with  either  of  these  crimes,  or  that 
either  of  the  men  was  really  a  member  of  the  Socialist  party; 
nevertheless,  a  storm  of  indignation  rose  against  than.  The 
government  seized  the  opportunity.  So  great  was  the  pq^ukr 
feeling,  that  a  repressive  measure  would  easily  have  been  carried; 
Bumarck,  however,  while  the  exdtemeot  was  at  its  hei^; 
dissolved  the  Reichstag,  and  in  the  elections  which  toc^  place 
immediately,  the  Liberal  parties,  who  had  refused  to  vote  for  the 
first  law,  lost  a  considerable  number  of  seats,  and  with  them  their 
control  over  the  Reichstag. 

The  first  use  which  Bismarck  made  of  the  new  parlianent  was 
to  deal  with  the  Sodal  Democrats.  A  new  law  was  introduced 
forbidding  the  spread  of  Socialistic  opinions  by  books,  news- 
papers or  public  meetings,  empowering  the  police  to  break  up 
meetings  and  to  suppress  newspapers.  Tlw  Bundesrat  could 
proclaim  a  state  of  siege  in  any  town  or  district,  and  when  this 
was  done  any  individual  who  waa  considered  dangerous  by  the 
police  could  be  expelled.  The  law  was  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
being  opposed  only  by  the  Progressives  and  the  Centre.  It  was 
applied  with  great  severity.  The  whole  organization  of  news- 
papers, societies  and  trades  unions  was  at  once  broken  up. 
Almost  every  political  newspaper  supported  by  the  party  was 
suppressed;  almost  all  the  pamphlets  and  hodks  issued  by  them 
were  forbidden;  they  were  thereby  at  once  deprived  of  the  only 
legitimate  means  which  they  had  for  spreading  their  opinions. 
In  the  autumn  <rf  2878  the  minor  state  oi  siege  was  proclaimed 
in  Berlin,  although  no  disorders  had  taken  place  and  no  resistance 
had  been  attempted,  and  sixty-seven  members  of  the  party 
were  excluded  from  the  dty.  •  Most  of  them  were  married  and 
had  families;  money  was  collected  in  order  to  hdp  those  who 
were  suddenly  deprived  of  thdr  means  of  subsistence.  Even  this 
was  soon  forbidden  by  the  police.  At  dections  every  kind  of 
agitation,  whether  by  meetings  of  the  party  or  by  distribution 
of  literature,  was  suppressed.  The  only  place  in  Germany 
where  Sodalists  could  still  prodaim  thdr  opinions  was  in  the 
Rdchstag.  Bismarck  attempted  to  exdude  them  from  it  ako . 
In  this,  however,  he  failed.  Two  memben  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Berlin  appeared  in  the  dty  for  the  meeting  d  the 
Rdchstag  at  the  end  of  1878.  The  government  at  once  asked 
perminion  that  they  should  be  charged  with  breaking  the  law. 
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Hie  ooitttitution  provided  that  no  member  of  the  House  might 
be  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  without  the  permission  of 
the  House,  a  most  necessary  safeguard.  In  this  case  the  per> 
mission  was  almost  unanimously  refused.  Nor  did  they  assent 
to  Bismarck's  proposal  that  the  Reichstag  should  assume  power 
to  eidude  from  the  House  memben  who  were  guilty  of  mis- 
using the  liberty  of  speech  which  they  enjoyed  there.  Bismarck 
probably  expected,  and  it  is  often  said  that  he  hoped,  to  drive 
the  Socialists  into  some  flagrant  violation  of  the  law,  of  such  a 
kind  that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  completely  to  crush  them. 
This  did  not  happen.  There  were  some  memben  of  the  party 
who  wished  to  turn  to  outrage  and  assassination.  Most,  a  printer 
from  Leipzig,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Berlin,  went  to 
Xx>ndon,  where  he  founded  the  Freiheit,  a  weekly  paper,  in  which 
he  advocated  a  policy  of  violence.  He  was  thereupon  excluded 
from  the  party,  and  after  the  assassination  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia  had  to  leave  England  for  Chicago. 
A  similar  expulsion  befell  others  who  advocated  union  with  the 
Anarchists.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  party  remained  firm  in 
opposition  to  any  action  which  would  strengthen  the  hands  of 
their  opponents.  They  carried  on  the  agiution  as  best  they  could, 
chiefly  by  distributing  reports  of  speeches  made  in  the  Rdchslag. 
A  weekly  paper,  the  Social- Democrat,  was  established  at  Zttrich. 
its  introduction  into  Germany  was  of  course  forbidden,  but  it 
was  soon  found  possible  regularly  to  distribute  thousands  of 
copies  every  week  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  it  continued 
to  exist  till  Z887  at  Ziirich,  and  till  i8go  in  London.  In  August 
of  x88o  a  congress  of  Socialists  was  held  at  the  castle  of  Wyden,  in 
Switzeriand,  at  which  about  eighty  memben  of  the  party^  met, 
discussed  their  policy,  and  separated  before  the  police  knew 
anything  of  it.  Here  it  was  determined  that  the  memben  of 
the  Reichstag,  who  were  protected  by  their  position,  should 
henceforward  be  the  managing  committee  oC  the  party,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  contesting  the  elections  of  1881. 
A  sio^r  meeting  was  hdd  in  1883  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1887 
at  St  Gallen,  in  Switzerland.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforu  of 
the  government,  though  every  kind  of  public  agitation  was  for- 
bidden, they  succeeded  in  winning  twelve  seats  in  1881;  The 
law,  which  had  obviously  failed,  was  renewed  in  1881;  the  state 
of  siege  was  applied  to  Hamburg,  Leipzig  and  Stettin,  but  all 
to  no  purpose;  and  though  the  law  was  twice  more  renewed, 
in  1886  and  in  1888,  the  feeling  began  to  grow  that  the  SodalisU 
were  more  dangerous  under  it  than  they  had  been  before. 

The  elections  of  1878,  by  weakening  the  Liberal  parties, 
enabled  Bismarck  also  to  take  in  hand  the  great  financial  reform 
which  he  had  long  contemplated. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  North  German  Confederation  it  had 
been  arranged  that  the  imperial  exchequer  should  receive  the 
produce  of  all  customs  duties  and  also  of  excise.  It 
depended  chiefly  on  the  taxes  on  salt,  tobacco,  brandy . 
beer  and  sugar.  So  far  as  the  imperial  expenses  were 
not  covered  by  these  sources  of  revenue,  until  imperial  taxes 
were  introduced,  the  deficit  had  to  be  covered  by  "  matricular  " 
contributions  paid  by  the  individual  states  in  proportion  to  their 
population.  All  attempts  to  introduce  fresh  imperial  taxes  had 
failed.  Direct  taxation  was  opposed  by  the  governments  of  the 
states,  which  did  not  desire  to  see  the  imperial  authorities 
interfering  in  those  sources  of  revenue  over  which  they  had 
hitherto  had  sole  control;  moreover,  the  whole  organization 
for  collecting  direct  taxes  would  have  had  to  be  created.  At 
the  same  time,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  free  trade,  the  income 
from  customs  was  continually  diminishing.  The  result  was  that 
the  sum  to  be  contributed  by  the  individual  states  constantly 
increased,  and  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation, 
including  local  rates,  threatened  to  become  greater  than  could 
conveniently  be  borne.  Bismarck  had  always  regarded  this 
system  with  disapproval,  but  during  the  first  four  or  five  yean  he 
had  left  the  care  of  the  finances  entirely  to  the  special  oflicials, 
and  had  always  been  thwarted  in  his  occasional  attempts  to 
introduce  a  change.  His  most  cherished  project  was  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  tax  on  tobacco,  which  at  this  time  paid,  for  home- 
grown tobacco,  the  nominal  duty  of  four  marks-  per  hundred 


kHo.  (about  a  farthing  a  pound),  and  on  imported  tobacco  twenty- 
four  marks.  Proposals  to  increase  it  had  been  made  in  1869 
and  in  1878,  and  on  the  latter  occasion  Bismarck  for  the  fint 
time  publicly  announced  his  desire  for  a  state  monopoly,  a 
project  which  he  never  gave  up,  but  for  which  he  never  was  able 
to  win  any  support.  Now,  however,  he  was  able  to  take  up  the 
worL  At  his  invitation  a  conference  of  the  finance  ministers 
met  in  July  at  Heidelberg;  they  agreed  to  a  great  increase  in 
the  indirect  taxes,  but  refused  to  accept  the  mon(^x>ly  on  tobacco. 
At  the  begi^miing  of  the  autumn  session  a  union  of  204  memben 
of  the  Reichstag  was  formed  for  the  discussion  of  economic 
questions,  and  they  accq>ted  Bismarck's  reforms.  In  December 
be  was  therefore  able  to  issue  a  memwandum  explaining  his 
policy;  it  included  a  moderate  duty,  about  5%,  on  all  imported 
goods,  with  the  exception  of  raw  material  required  for  Cierman 
manufactures  (this  was  a  return  to  the  old  Prussian  principle); 
high  finance  duties  on  tobacco,  beer,  brandy  and  petroleum; 
and  protective  duties  on  iron.  Com,  cattle,  wood,  wine  and  sugar. 
The  whole  of  the  session  of  1879  was  occupied,  with  the  great 
strug^e  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  and  it  ended  with 
a  decisive  victory  for  the  latter.  On  the  one  side 
were  the  seaports,  the  chamben  of  commerce,  and  the 
dty  of  Berlin,  the  town  coundl  of  which  made  itself  the  centre 
of  the  opposition.  The  victory  was  secured  by  a  coalition 
between  the  agricultural  interests  and  the  manufacturen; 
the  latter  promised  to  vote  for  duties  on  com  if  the  landlords 
would  support  the  duties  on  iron.  In  the  decisive  vote  the  duty 
on  iron  was  carried  by  318  to  88,  on  com  by  S26  to  109.  The 
prindple  of  protection  was  thus  definitdy  adopted,  though 
considerable  alterations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in 
the  tariff.  The  result  was  that  the  income  from  customs  and 
excise  rose  from  about  330  million  marks  in  1878-1879  to  about 
700  millions  in  1898-2899,  and  Bismarck's  object  in  removing 
a  great  burden  from  the  states  was  attained. 

The  itatural  course  when  the  new  source  of  income  had  been 
obtained  would  have  been  simply  to  relieve  the  states  of  part 
or  all  of  their  contribution.  This,  however,  was  not 
done.  The  Rdchstag  raised  difficulties  on  the  con- 
stitutional question.  The  Liberals  feared  that  if  the 
government  recdved  so  large  a  permanent  source  of 
revenue  it  would  be  independent  of  parliament;  the  Centre, 
that  if  the  contributions  of  the  states  to  the  imperial  exchequer 
ceased,  the  central  government  would  be  completdy  independent 
of  the  states.  Bismarck  had  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  one 
party  or  the  other;  he  chose  the  Centre,  probably  for  the  reason 
that  the  National  Liberab  were  themselves  divided  on  the  policy 
to  be  punued,  and  therefore  their  support  would  be  uncertain; 
and  he  accepted  an  amendment,  the  celebrated  FranckensUin 
Chuse,  proposed  by  Georg  Arbogast  Freiherr  von  Franckenstdn 
(1825-1890),  one  of  the  Ittden  of  the  Centre,  by  which  all  pro- 
ceeds of  customs  and  the  tax  on  tobacco  above  130  million  marks 
should  be  paid  over  to  the  individual  states  in  proportion  to 
their  population.  Each  year  a  large  sum  would  be  paid  to  the 
states  from  the  imperial  treasury,  and  another  sum  as  bdore  paid 
back  to  meet  the  defidt  in  the  form  of  state  contributions. 
From  187 1  to  1879  the  contribution  of  the  states  had  varied 
from  94  to  67  million  marks;  under  the  new  ^stem  the  surplus 
of  the  contributions  made  by  the  states  over  the  grant  by  the 
imperial  treasury  was  soon  reduced  to  a  very  small  sum,  and  in 
1884-188S  the  payments  of  the  empire  to  the  states  exceeded 
the  contributions  of  the  states  to  the  empire  by  20  million  marks, 
and  this  excess  continued  for  many  yean;  so  that  there  was, 
as  it  were,  an  actual  grant  in  relief  of  direct  taxation.  In  Prussia, 
by  the  Lex  Huene,  from  1885  to  1895,  all  that  sum  paid  to 
Prussia,  so  far  as  it  exceeded  is  million  marks,  was  handed  over 
to  the  local  authorities  in  relief  of  rates.  The  increased  ex- 
penditure on  the  navy  after  1897  again  caused  the  contributions 
required  from  the  states  to  exceed  the  grants  to  them  from  the 
imperial  exchequer.  In  1903  Baron  von  Stengel,  who  succeeded 
Baron  von  Thielmann  as  finance  minister  in  this  year,  proposed 
that  the  matricular  contributions  of  the  several  states,  instead 
of  varying  as  heretofore  with  the  exigencies  of  the  annual  budget, 
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^ould  be  fixed  by  law.  This  plan,  originally  tuggested  by  Dr 
von  Miquel,  was  adopted  by  the  Reichstag  in  May  1904.  The 
deficits  in  the  imperial  budget,  however,  continued.  In  1909 
the  whole  system  of  German  imperial  finance  was  once  more 
in  the  melting-pot,  and,  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  wealth  of  the 
country,  the  conflict  of  state  and  party  interests  seemed  to  make 
it  practically  impossible  to  remould  it  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

The  acceptance  by  Bismarck  of  the  prindple  of  Protection  and 
his  alliance  with  the  Catholic  Ontre  were  followed  by  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  National  Liberal  party  and  a  complete 
change  in  the  parliamentary  situation.  Already  the 
Liberal  ministers,  Falk  and  Hobrecht,  had  resigned, 
as  well  as  Max  von  Forckenbeck  the  president,  and  Stauffenberg 
the  vice-president  of  the  Reichstag;  in  their  place  there  were 
chosen  a  Conservative,  and  the  Catholic  Baron  von  Francken- 
stein.  The  whole  party  had  voted  against  the  Franckenstein 
Clause,  but  a  few  days  later  fifteen  of  the  right  wing  left  the  party 
and  transferred  their  support  to  the  government.  For  another 
year  the  remainder  kept  together,  but  there  was  no  longer  any 
real  harmony  or  co-operation;  in  1880  nineteen,  including  most 
of  the  ablest  leaders,  Lasker,^  Forckenbeck,  Bamberger  and 
Bunsen,  left  the  party  altogether.  The  avowed  cause  of  difference 
was  commercial  policy;  they  were  the  Free  Traders,  but  they 
also  justly  foresaw  that  the  reaction  would  extend  to  other 
matters.  They  took  the  name  of  the  LiberaU  Vereini- 
gung,  but  were  generally  known  as  the  SexessionisUn; 
they  hoped  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a  united  Liberal 
party  in  which  all  sections  should  join  together  on  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade  and  constitutional  development.  At  the  elections 
of  188 1  they  secured  forty-seven  seats,  but  th^  were  not  strong 
enough  to  maintain  themselves,  and  with  great  reluctance 
in  1884  formed  a  coalition  with  the  Progressives  {Freisinnigen), 
who  had  gained  greatly  in  strength  owing  to  the  breach  among 
the  government  parties.  They  did  so  reluctantly,  because  they 
would  thereby  condemn  themselves  to  assume  that  attitude  of 
purely  negative  criticism  which,  during  the  great  days  of  their 
prosperity,  they  had  looked  down  upon  with  contempt,  and  were 
putting  themselves  under  the  leadeiship  of  Eugen  Richter,  whom 
they  had  long  opposed.  The  new  party,  the  DetUschfreisinmge, 
had  no  success;  at  the  election  of  1884  they  secured 
only  sixty-seven  seats,  a  loss  of  thirty-nine;  they  were 
subjected  to  all  inconveniences  which  belonged  to 
opposition;  socially,  they  were  boycotted  by  all  who  were 
connected  with  the  court  or  government;  they  were  cut  off  from 
all  hope  of  public  activity,  and  were  subjected  to  constant 
accusations  for  Bismarck  Bdeidigung.  Their  only  hope  was  in 
the  time  when  the  crown  prince,  who  had  shown  great  sympathy 
with  them,  should  succeed.  They  were  populariy  known  as  the 
crown  prince's  party.  Lasker  soon  died;  others,  such  as  Forcken- 
beck and  Bunsen,  retired  from  ptiblic  life,  unable  to  maintain 
their  position  at  a  time  when  the  struggle  of  class  interests  had 
superseded  the  old  conflicts  of  prindple.  At  the  election  of  1887 
they  lost  more  than  half  their  seats,  and  in  1893  the  party  again 
broke  up. 

The  remainder  of  the  National  Liberals  only  won  forty-five 
seats  in  1 88 1,  and  during  the  next  three  years  they  were  without 
influence  on  the  government;  and  even  Bennigsen,  unable  to 
follow  Bismarck  in  his  new  policy,  disgusted  at  the  proposals 
for  biennial  budgets  and  the  misuse  of  government  influence  at 
the  elections,  retired  from  political  life.  In  1884  a  new  develop- 
ment took  place:  under  the  influence  of  Miquel  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Heidelberg  of  the  South  German  members  of  the  party, 
who  accepted  the  commercial  and  sodal  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, including  the  Socialist  law;  their  progranune  received 
Bismarck's  approval,  and  was  accepted  by  the  rest  of  the  party, 
so  that  they  henceforward  were  taken  into  favour  by  the  govern- 
ment; but  they  had  won  the  position  by  sacrificing  almost  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  older  Liberalism  the  hope  of  a  reunion 
for  all  the  different  sections  which  had  hitherto  kept  the  name 
of  Liberal  was  at  an  end. 

These  events  had  a  very  unfortunate  effect  on  the  character 
of  the  parliament.  From  1878  to  1887  there  was  no  strong  party 


on  which  Bismarck  could  depend  for  support.  After  1881  the 
parties  of  opposition  were  considerably  strengthened.  Alsatians 
and  Poles,  Gudphs,  Clericals  and  Radicals  were  joined 
in  a  coomion  hostility  to  the  ^veniment  Pariia- 
mentary  history  todc  the  form  of  a  hostile  criticism 
of  the  government  proposals,  which  was  particularly  bitter 
because  of  the  irreconcilable  opposition  of  the  Free  Traders. 
Few  of  the  proposals  were  carried  in  their  entirety,  many  were 
completdy  lost;  the  tobacco  m<mopoly  and  the  brandy  monopdy 
were  contemptuously  rejected  by  enonnous  majorities;  even  an 
increase  of  the  tax  on  tobacco  was  refused;  the  first  proposals 
for  a  subsidy  to  the  Norddeutsche  Lloyd  were  rejected.  The 
personal  rdations  of  the  chancellor  to  Parliament  were  never  so 
bitter.  At  the  same  time,  in  Prussia  there  was  a  tendency  to 
make  more  prominent  the  power  of  tbe  king  and  to  Himitii^ 
the  influence  of  the  parliamoit.  A  proposal  to  introdoce 
biennial  budgets  was  for  this  reason  regarded  with  great  su^don 
by  the  Opposition  as  a  reactionary  measure,  and  rejected.  The 
old  feelings  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  were  again  aroused;  the 
hostility  which  Bismarck  encountered  was  acarcdy  less  than 
in  the  old  days  of  the  oonflicL  After  the  electioDs  of  x88i  a 
protest  was  raised  against  the  systematic  influence  exerdscd 
by  Prussian  officials.  Puttkammer,  who  had  now  become 
minister  of  the  interior,  defended  the  practice,  and  a  royal 
edict  of  4th  January  2882  affirmed  the  monarchical  diaractcr 
of  the  Prussian  constitution,  the  right  of  the  king  personaUy  to 
direct  the  policy  of  the  state,  and  required  those  offidals  who  bdd 
appointments  of  a  poh'tical  nature  to  defend  the  policy  of  the 
government,  even  at  elections. 

One  result  of  the  new  policy  was  a  reccmdltation  with  the 
Centre.  Now  that  Bismarck  could  no  longer  depend  00  the 
support  of  the  Liberals,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  government  if  the  Catholics  maintained  their 
policy  of .  opposition  to  all  government  measures. 
They  had  supported  him  in  his  commercial  reform 
of  1878,  but  by  opposing  the  Septennate  in  x88o  they  had  shown 
that  he  could  not  depend  upon  them.  It  was  impossiUe  to  con- 
tinue to  treat  as  enemies  of  the  state  a  party  which  had  supplied 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  to  the  Rdchatag,  and  which  after  the 
dcction  of  x88i  outnumbered  by  forty  votes  any  other  single 
party.  Moreover,  the  government, whidh  was  now  very  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  influence  of  the  Sodal  Democrats,  was  anxious 
to  avail  itsdf  of  every  influence  whidi  might  be  used  against 
them.  In  the  struggle  to  regain  the  adherence  ci  the  working 
men  ft  seemed  as  though  rdigion  would  be  the  most  valuable 
ally,  and  it  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  R<»nan 
Catholic  priests  had  alone  been  able  to  form  an  organixation  in 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  men  had  been  enlisted. 
It  was  therefore  for  every  reason  desirable  to  remedy  a  state  of 
things  by  which  so  many  parishes  were  left  without  incumbents, 
a  condition  the  result  of  which  must  be  dther  to  diminish  the  hold 
of  Christianity  over  the  people,  or  to  confirm  in  them  the  belief 
that  the  government  was  the  real  enemy  of  Christianity.  It 
was  not  easy  to  execute  this  change  of  front  with  dignity,  and 
impossible  to  do  so  without  foisaking  the  prindples  on  which 
they  had  hitherto  acted.  Ten  years  were  to  pass  before  the  work 
was  completed.  But  the  cause  of  the  conflict  had  been  mther 
in  the  opinions  of  the  Liberate  than  in  the  personal  desire  of 
Bismarck  himsdf.  The  larger  political  reasons  which  bad  brought 
about  the  conflict  were  ako  no  longer  valid;  the  fears  to  which 
the  Vatican  decrees  had  given  rise  had  not  beep  fulfilled;  the 
failure  of  the  Carlists  in  Spain  and  of  the  Legitimists  in  France, 
the  consolidation  of  the  new  kingdom  in  Italy,  and  the  alliance 
with  Austria  had  dispelled  the  fear  of  a  Catholic  league.  The 
growth  of  the  Catholic  democracy  in  Germany  was  a  much  more 
serious  danger,  and  it  proved  to  be  easier  to  csome  to  terms  with 
the  pope  than  with  the  parliamentary  Opposition.  It  would 
cleaiiy  be  impossible  to  come  to  any  agreement  on  the  prindples. 
Bismarck  hoped,  indeed,  putting  all  questions  oi  prindple  aside, 
to  establish  a  modus  tiulndi;  but  even  this  was  difficult  to  attain. 
An  opportunity  was  given  by  the  death  of  the  pope  in  1878. 
Leo  XIII.  notified  his  accession  to  the  Prussian  government  in 
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a  courteous  despatcb;  the  interchange  of  letters  was  foliowed 
by  a  confidential  discussion  between  Bismarck  and  Cardinal 
Franchi  at  Kissingen  during  the  summer  of  1878.  The  hope 
that  this  might  bring  about  some  agreement  was  frustrated  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  cardinal,  and  his  successor  was  more 
under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  more  extreme  party. 
Bismarck,  however,  was  not  discouraged. 

The  resignation  of  Falk  in  July  1879  was  a  sign  of  the  change 
of  policy;  he  was  succeeded  by  Puttkammcr,  who  belonged  to 
the  old-fashioned  Prussian  Conservatives  and  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  Liberal  legislation.  The  way  was  further  prepared 
by  a  lenient  use  of  the  penal  laws.  On  the  a4th  of  February  1880 
the  pope,  in  a  tetter  to  the  ex-archbishop  of  Cologne,  said  he  was 
willing  to  allow  clerical  appointments  to  be  notified  if  the  govern- 
ment withdrew  the  obnoxious  laws.  In  1880  a  provisional  Bill 
was  submitted  to  parliament  giving  the  crown  discretionary 
power  not  to  enforce  the  laws.  It  was  opposed  by  the  Liberals 
on  the  ground  that  it  conceded  too  much,  by  the  Clericals  that 
it  granted  too  little,  but,  though  carried  only  in  a  mutilated 
form,  it  enabled  the  priests  who  had  been  ejected  to  appoint 
substitutes,  and  religious  worship  was  restored  in  nearly  a 
thousand  parishes.  In  the  elections  of  1881  the  Centre  gained 
five  more  seats,  and  in  1883  a  new  law  was  introduced  prolong- 
ing  and  extending  that  of  1881.  Meanwhile  a  Prussian  envoy 
had  again  been  appointed  at  the  Vatican;  all  but  three  of  the 
vacant  bishoprics  were  filled  by  agreement  between  the  pope 
and  the  king,  and  the  sequestrated  revenues  were  restored. 
Finally,  in  1886,  a  fresh  law,  besides  other  concessions,  did 
away  with  the  Kttitur  Examen,  and  exempted  seminaries  from 
state  control.  It  also  abolished  the  ecclesiastical  court,  which, 
in  fact,  had  proved  to  be  almost  unworkable,  for  no  priests 
would  appeal  to  it.  By  this,  the  real  Kulturkampf,  the  attempt 
of  the  state  to  control  the  intellect  and  faith  of  the  clergy, 
ceased.  A  further  law  of  1887  permitted  the  return  to  Prussia 
of  those  orders  which  were  occupied  in  charitable  worL 

As  permanent  results  of  the  conflict  there  remain  only  the 
alteration  in  the  Prussian  constitution  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits;  the  Centre  o>ntinued  to  demand  the  repeal  of  this, 
and  to  make  it  the  price  of  their  support  of  government 
measures;  in  1897  the  Bundesrat  permitted  the  return  of  the 
Rcdemptortsts,  an  allied  order.  With  these  exceptions  absolute 
religious  peace  resulted;  the  Centre  to  a  great  extent  succeeded 
to  the  position  which  the  National  Liberab  formerly  held; 
in  Bavaria,  in  Baden,  in  Prussia  they  obtained  a  dominant 
position,  and  they  became  a  government  party. 

Meanwhile  Bismarck,  who  was  not  intimidated  by  the  parlia- 
mentary opposition,  irritating  and  embarrassing  though  it  was, 
resolutely  proceeded  with  his  task  of  developing  the 
^a^^  material  resources  of  the  empire.  In  order  to  do  so 
nuJiy*»  ^^^  better,  he  undertook,  in  addition  to  his  other 
offices,  that  of  Prussian  minister  of  commerce.  He 
was  now  able  to  carry  out,  at  least  partially,  his  railway  schemes, 
for  he  could  afford  to  ignore  Liberal  dislike  to  state  railways, 
and  if  he  was  unable  to  make  all  the  lines  imperial,  he  could  make 
most  of  them  Prussian.  The  work  was  continued  by  his  suc- 
cessors, and  by  the  year  1896  there  remained  only  about  2000 
kilometres  of  private  railways  in  Prussia;  of  these  none  except 
those  in  East  Prussia  belonged  to  companies  of  any  great  import- 
ance. More  than  this,  Bismarck  was  able  to  obtain  Prussian 
control  of  the  neighbouring  states;  in  1886  the  Brunswick 
railways  were  acquired  by  the  Prussian  government,  and  in  1895 
the  private  lines  in  Thuringia.  The  imperial  railways  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  are  managed  in  close  connexion  with  the  Prussian 
system,  and  in  1895  an  important  step  was  uken  towards  ex- 
tending Prussian  influence  in  the  south.  A  treaty  was  made 
between  Prussia  and  Hesse  by  which  the  two  states  together 
bought  up  the  Hcssc-Ludwig  railway  (the  most  important 
private  company  remaining  in  Germany),  and  in  addition  to 
this  agreed  that  they  would  form  a  special  union  for  the  joint 
administration  of  all  the  lines  belonging  to  either  state.  What 
this  means  is  that  the  Hessian  lines  are  managed  by  the  Prussian 
department,  but  Hesse  has  the  right  of  appointing  o^e  director, 


and  the  expenses  and  profits  are  divided  between  the  two  sutes 
in  proportion  to  their  population.  Thus  a  nucleus  and  precedent 
has  been  formed  similar  to  that  by  which  the  ZoUtarein  was  begun, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  similar 
agreements  with  other  states,  so  that  in  this  way  a  common 
management  for  all  lines  might  be  esublished.  lliere  is,  how- 
ever, strong  opposition,  especially  in  South  Germany,  and  most 
of  the  sutes  cling  to  the  separate  management  of  their  own  lines. 
Fearful  that  Prussia  might  obtain  control  over  the  private  lines, 
they  have  imitated  Prussian  policy  and  acquired  all  railways 
for  the  state,  and  much  of  the  old  opposition  to  Prussia  is 
revived  in  defence  of  the  local  railways. 

A  natural  supplement  to  the  nationalization  of  railways  was 
the  development  of  water  communication.    This  is  of  great 
importance  in  Germany,  as  all  the  chief  coal-fields  and 
manufacturing  distriots--'Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia  ' 

and  Alsace — are  far  removed  from  the  sea.  The  most  important 
works  were  the  canal  from  Dortmund  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems, 
and  the  jAhde  canal  from  the  Ems  to  the  Elbe,  which  enables 
Westphalian  coal  to  reach  the  sea,  and  so  to  compete  better 
with  English  coaL  In  addition  to  this,  however,  a  large  number 
of  smaller  works  were  undertaken,  such  as  the  canalization  of 
the  Main  from  Frankfort  to  the  Rhine,  and  a  new  canal  from 
the  Elbe  to  Lttbeck.  The  great  ship  canal  from  Kiel  to  the  Elbe, 
which  was  begun  in  1887  and  completed  in  1896,  has  perhaps 
even  more  importance  for  naval  than  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  Rhine,  so  long  the  home  of  romance,  has  become  one  of  the 
great  arteries  of  traffic,  and  lines  of  railways  on  both  sides  have 
caused  small  villages  to  become  large  towns.  The  Prxissian 
government  also  pUimed  a  great  scheme  by  which  the  West- 
phalian coal-fields  should  be  directly  connected  with  the  Rhine 
in  one  direction  and  the  Elbe  in  the  other  by  a  canal  which 
would  join  together  Minden,  Hanover  and  Magdeburg.  This 
would  give  uninterrupted  water  communication  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  for  the  Elbe,  Oder  and  Vistula  are 
all  navigable  rivers  connected  by  canals.  This  project,  which 
was  a  natural  continuation  of  Bismarck's  policy,  was,  however, 
rejected  by  the  Prussian  parliament  in  1899.  The  opposition 
came  from  the  Agrarians  and  extreme  Conservatives,  who  feared 
that  it  would  enable  foreign  com  to  compete  on  better  terms 
with  German  com;  they  were  also  jealous  of  the  attention  paid 
by  the  government  to  commercial  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
not  immediately  interested.  The  project  was  again  laid  by  the 
government  before  the  Prussian  Landtag  on  the  14th  of  April 
1901  and  was  again  rejected.  In  1904  it  was  once  more  intro- 
duced in  the  modified  form  of  a  proposal  of  a  canal  from  the 
Rhine  to  Leine  in  Hanover,  with  a  branch  from  Datteln  to  Ham, 
and  also  of  a  canal  from  Berlin  to  Stettin.  This  bill  was  passed 
in  February  1905. 

Equally  imporunt  was  the  action  of  the  government  in 
developing  foreign  trade.  The  first  step  was  the  inclusion  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  in  the  Zolherein',  this  was 
necessary  if  German  maritime  enterprise  was  to  become  "•■■*•'» 
a  national 'and  not  merely  a  local  concern,  for  the  two 
Hansa  cities  practically  controlled  the  whole  foreign 
trade  and  owned  three-quarters  of  the  shipping;  but  to  long 
as  they  were  excluded  for  the  Customs  Union  their  interests 
were  more  cosmopolitan  than  national.  Both  cities,  but  especi- 
ally Hamburg,  were  very  reluctant  to  give  up  their  privileges  and 
the  commercial  independence  which  they  had  enjoyed  almost 
since  their  foundation.  As  a  clause  in  the  constitution  deter- 
mined that  they  should  remain  outside  the  Customs  Union  until 
they  voluntarily  offered  to  enter  it,  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  overcoming  their  opposition.  Bismarck,  with  characteristic 
energy,  propped  to  take  steps,  by  altering  the  position  of  the 
imperial  customs  stations,  which  would  practically  destroy  the 
commerce  of  Hamburg,  and  some  of  his  proposals  which  seemed 
contrary  to  the  constitution  aroused  a  very  sharp  resistance  in 
the  Bundesrat.  It  was,  however,  not  necessary  to  go  to  ex- 
tremities, for  in  1 88 1  the  senate  of  Hamburg  accepted  an  agree- 
ment which,  after  a  keen  strug^e,  was  ratified  by  the  dtisens. 
By  this  Hamburg  was  to  enter  the  Zolhtrtin\  a  part  of  the 
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harbour  was  to  remain  a  f  r(ee  port,  and  the  empire  contributed  two 
million  pounds  towards  rearranging  and  enlarging  the  harbour. 
A  similar  treaty  was  made  with  Bremen,  the  free  port  of  that 
dty  being  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Weser  at  Bremerhaven; 
and  in  1888,  the  necessary  works  having  been  completed,  the 
cities  entered  the  Customs  Union.  They  have  had  no  reason  to 
regret  the  change,  for  no  part  of  the  country  profited  so  much  by 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  following  years,  notwithstanding 
the  temporary  check  caused  by  the  serious  outbreak  of  cholera 
at  Hamburg  in  189a. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  empire  Bismarck  had  occasionally 
been  asked  to  interest  himself  in  colonial  enterprise.  He  had 
^  refused,  for  he  feared  that  foreign  complications 

might  ensue,  and  that  the  country  might  weaken  itself 
by  dissipation  of  energy.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  Germans 
should  profit  by  the  commercial  liberty  allowed  in  the  British 
colonies.  Many  of  the  Germans  were,  however,  not  contented 
with  this,  and  disputes  regarding  the  rights  of  German  settlers 
in  Fiji  caused  some  change  of  feeling.  The  acquisition  of  German 
colonies  was  really  the  logical  and  almost  necessary  sequel  of 
a  protective  policy.  For  that  reason  it  was  always  opposed  by 
the  extreme  Liberal  party. 

The  failure  of  the  great  Hamburg  house  of  Godefroy  in  1879 
threatened  to  ruin  the  growing  German  industries  in  the  South 
Seas,  which  it  had  helped  to  build  up.  Bismarck  therefore  con- 
sented to  apply  to  the  Reichstag  for  a  state  guarantee  to  a  com- 
pany which  would  take  over  its  great  plantations  in  Samoa. 
This  was  refused,  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Bismarck  therefore,  who  took  this  rebuff  much  to  heart, 
said  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
warned  those  interested  in  colonies  that  they  must  depend  on 
self-help;  he  could  do  nothing  for  them.  By  the  support  of 
some  of  the  great  financial  firms  they  succeeded  in  forming  a 
company,  which  carried  on  the  business  and  undertook  fresh 
settlements  on  the  islands  to  the  north  of  New  Guinea.  This 
event  led  also  to  the  foundation  of  a  society,  the  De%Uscher 
Kohnial  Verein^  under  the  presidency  of  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe^ 
Langenburg,  to  educate  public  opinion.  Their  immediate 
object  was  the  acquisition  of  trading  stations.  The  year  1884 
brought  a  complete  change.  Within  a  few  months  Germany 
acquired  extended  possessions  in  several  parts  both  of  Africa  and 
the  South  Seas.  This  was  rendered  possible  owing  to  the  good 
understanding  which  at  that  time  existed  between  Germany 
and  France.  Bismarck  therefore  no  longer  feared,  as  he  formerly 
had,  to  eno)unter  the  difficulties  with  Great  Britain  which  would 
be  the  natural  result  of  a  policy  of  colonial  expansion. 

His  conversion  to  the  views  of  the  colonial  party  was  gradual, 
as  was  seen  in  his  attitude  to  the  proposed  acquisition  of  German 
stations  in  South- West  Africa.  In  Namaqualand  and 
Damaraland,  British  influence,  exercised  from  Cape 
Colony,  had  long  been  strong,  but  the  British  government  had 
refused  to  annex  the  country  even  when  asked  so  to  do  by  the 
German  missionaries  who  laboured  among  the  natives.  In  188  a 
F.  A.  LUderitz,  a  Bremen  tobacco  merchant,  approached  Bis- 
marck on  the  question  of  establishing  a  trading  station  on  the 
coast  at  Angra  Pequefia.  The  chancellor,  while  not  discouraging 
LUderitz,  acted  with  perfect  fairness  to  Great  Britain,  and 
throughout  1883  that  country  might  have  acted  had  she  known 
her  mind.  She  did  not,  and  in  the  sununer  of  1884  Bismarck 
decided  no  longer  to  await  her  pleasure,  and  the  south-west 
coast  of  Africa  from  the  frontier  of  the  Portuguese  possessions 
to  the  Orange  river,  with  the  exception  of  Waifish  Bay,  was 
taken  under  German  protection.  During  the  same  year  Dr 
Nachtigal  was  despatched  to  the  west  coast,  and  stealing  a 
march  on  his  British  and  French  rivals  he  secured  not  only 
Togoland  but  Cameroon  for  the  Germans.  On  the  east  coast 
Bismarck  acted  decisively  without  reference  to  British  interests. 
A  company,  the  CescUsckaft  fUr  deutscke  Kolontealicn,  was 
founded  early  in  1884  by  Dr  Carl  Peters,  who  with  two  com- 
panions went  off  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  succeeded  in 
November  of  that  year  in  negotiating  treaties  with  various  chiefs 
on  the  mainland  who  were  alleged  to  be  independent  of  Zanzibar. 


In  this  region  British  opposition  had  to  be  considered,  but  in 
February  1885  a  German  protectorate  over  the  territory  acquired 
by  Peters  was  proclaimed. 

Similar  events  took  place  in  the  South  Seas.    The  acquisitioa 
of  Samoa,  where  German  interests  were  most  extensive,  was 
prevented  (for  the  time  being)  by  the  arrangement  made  in 
1879  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.    But  in  1884  and 
1885  the  German  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  north  of  New 
Guinea  (to  which  the  name  Kaiser  WiUielmsland  has 
been  given),  on  several  parts  of  the  New  Britain  Archi- 
pelago (which  afterwards  became  the  Bismarck  Archipdago), 
and  on  the  Caroline  Islands.    The  last  acquisition  was  not  kept. 
The  Spanish  government  claimed  the  islands,  and  Bismarck, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  struggle  which  would  have  been  very  disastrous 
to  monarchical  government  in  Spain,  suggested  that  the  pope 
should  be  asked  to  mediate.    Leo  XIII.  accepted  the  offer, 
which  was  an  agreeable  reminiscence  of  the  days  when  popes 
determined  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire,  all  the  more 
gratefully  that  it  was  made  by  a  Protestant  power.    He  decided 
in  favour  of  Spain,  Germany  being  granted  certain  rights  in  the 
islands.    The  loss  of  the  islands  was  amply  compensated  for  by 
the  political  advantages  which  Bismarck  gained  by  this  attention 
to  the  pope,  and,  after  all,  not  many  years  elapsed  before  ihey 
became  German. 

Bismarck  in  his. colonial  policy  had  repeatedly  explained  that 
he  did  not  propose  to  found  provinces  <Mr  take  over  for  the 
government  the  responsibility  for  their  administration;  be 
intended  to  leave  the  responsibility  for  their  material  develop- 
ment to  the  merchants,  and  even  to  entrust  to  them  the  actual 
government.  He  avowedly  wished  to  imiute  the  older  form  of 
British  colonization  by  meanb  of  chartered  companies,  which 
had  been  recently  revived  in  the  North  Borneo  Company;  the 
only  responsibility  of  the  imperial  government  was  to  be  thdr 
protection  from  foreign  aggression.  In  accordance  with  this 
policy,  the  territories  were  not  actually  incorporated  in  the  empire 
(there  would  also  have  been  constitutional  difi^ulties  in  doing 
that),  and  they  were  officially  known  as  Protectorates  {ScktOz- 
£e6«c(e),  a  word  which  thus  acquired  a  new  signification.  In  iSS; 
two  new  great  companies  were  founded  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment. The  Detttsck-Osl-A/rika  CeseUschaft,  with  a  capital  of 
£200,000,  took  over  the  territories  acquired  by  Dr  Peters,  and 
for  the  South  Seas  the  Neu-Cuinea  Cesdlsckafl,  founded  by  an 
amalgamation  of  a  number  of  firms  in  1884,  received  a  charter 
in  1885.  It  was  not,  however,  possible  to  limit  the  imperial 
responsibility  as  Bismarck  intended.  In  East  Africa  the  great 
revolt  of  the  Arabs  in  1888  drove  the  company  out  of  all  their 
possessions,  with  the  exception  of  the  port  of  Dar-es-SaJara. 
The  company  was  not  strong  enough  to  defend  itself;  troops 
had  to  be  sent  out  by  the  emperor  under  Captain  Wissraano, 
who  as  imperial  commissioner  took  over  the  government.  This, 
which  was  at  first  a  temporary  arrangement,  was  afterwards 
made  permanent. 

The  New  Guinea  Company  had  less  formidable  enemies  to 
contend  with,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  three 
years  between  1889  and  1892,  they  maintained  a  full  re^wnsi- 
bility  for  the  administration  of  their  territory  till  the  year  1899, 
when  an  agreement  was  made  and  ratified  in  the  Reichstag, 
by  which  the  possession  and  administration  was  transferred 
to  the  empire  in  return  for  a  subsidy  of  £20,000  a  year,  to  be 
continued  for  ten  years.  The  whole  of  the  colonies  have  therefore 
now  come  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  empire.  They 
were  at  first  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  special  department 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  in  1890  a  council  of  experts  on  colonial 
matters  was  instituted,  while  in  1907  a  separate  office  for  colonial 
affairs  was  created.  In  1887  the  two  chief  societies  for  su|^>orting 
the  colonial  movement  joined  under  the  name  of  the  DaUsckt 
KolMialgeseUsckafl,  This  society  takes  a  great  part  in  forming 
public  opinion  on  colonial  matters. 

This  new  policy  inevitably  caused  a  rivalry  of  interesu  with 
other  countries,  and  especially  with  Great  Britain.  In  every  spot 
at  which  the  Germans  acquired  territory  they  found  themselves 
in  opposition  to  British  interesU.    The  setUement  of  Angra 
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P^uefla  caused  much  Ul-fecfing  in  Cape  ColoAy,  which  was, 
however,  scarcely  justified,  for  the  Cape  ministry  was  e(|uaUy 
responsible  with  the  British  government  for  the  dila- 
toriness  which  led  to  the  loss  of  what  is  now  German 
South- West  Africa.  In  Togoland and  Cameroon  British 
traders  had  long  been  active,  and  the  proclamation  of 
British  sovereignty  was  impending  when  ihe  German  flag  was 
hoisted.  The  settlement  in  East  Africa  menaced  the  old-estab- 
lished British  influence  over  Zanzibar,  which  was  all  the  more 
serious  because  ot  the  close  connexion  between  Zansibar  and  the 
rulers  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  Australia  saw  with  much  concern 
the  German  settlement  in  New  Guinea,  especially  as  a  British 
Protectorate  (which  in  the  view  of  Australians  should  have  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  what  Germany  was  allowed  to  take)  had 
previously  been  established  in  the  island.  In  Africa  Britain  and 
France  proceeded  to  annex  territory  adjacent  to  the  German 
acquisitions,  and  a  period  foUowed  during  which  the  boundaries 
of  German,  French  and  British  pouessions  were  determined  by 
negotiation.  The  overthrow  of  Jules  Ferry  and  the  danger  of 
war  with  France  made  a  good  understanding  with  Great  Britain 
of  more  importance.  Bismarck,  by  summoning  a  conference 
to  Berlin  (18B4-1885)  to  discuss  African  questions,  secured  for 
Germany  a  European  recognition  which  was  very  grateful  to  the 
colonial  parties;  and  in  i8fi8,  by  lending  his  support  to  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  he  won  the  support 
of  the  Centre,  who  had  hitherto  opposed  the  colonial  policy. 
Finally  a  general  agreement  for  the  demarcation  ol  Africa  was 
made  in  1890  (see  Africa,  §  5).  A  similar  agreement  had  been 
made  in  z886  regarding  the  South  Seas.  It  was  made  after 
Bismarck  had  retired  from  office,  and  he,  as  did  the  colonial  party, 
severely  criticized  the  details;  for  the  surrender  of  Zanzibar 
and  Witu  cut  short  the  hopes  which  had  been  formed  of  building 
up  a  great  German  empire  controlling  the  whole  of  East  Africa. 
Many  of  the  colonial  party  went  further,  and  criticized  not  only 
the  details,  but  the  principle.  They  were  much  offended  by 
Caprivi's  statement  that  no  greater  injury  could  be  done  to 
Germany  than  to  give  her  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  they  refused 
to  accept  his  contention  that  "  the  period  of  flag-hoisting  was 
over,"  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  consolidating  their 
possessions.  It  must ,  however,  be  recognized  that  a  continuation 
of  the  ambitious  policy  of  the  last  few  years  might  easily  have 
involved  Germany  in  dangerous  disputes. 

It  appeared  a  small  compensation  that  Great  Britain  sur- 
rendered to  Germany  the  island  of  Heligoland,  which  she  had 
taken  from  the  Danes  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It 
ZS^  was  annexed  to  Prussia;  the  natives  bom  before  the 
year  1880  were  exempted  from  military  service,  and 
till  the  year  1901  no  additional  import  duties  were  to  be  imposed. 
It  has  been  strongly  fortified  and  made  a  naval  station. 

It  was  easy  for  the  Opposition  to  criticize  the  colonial  policy. 
They  could  point  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  parts  of  Soulh- 
Pngnu  West  Africa,  no  territory  had  been  acquired  in  which 
oiotrmtma  any  large  number  of  German  emigrants  could  live 
«•'••'■'  and  rear  families.  They  went  as  a  rule  to  the  United 
•*'***  States  and  South  America,  or  to  territories  under  the 
British  flag.  As  markets  for  German  products  the  colonies 
remained  of  small  importance;  in  1907  the  whole  value  of  the 
trade,  import  and  export,  between  Germany  and  her  colonics 
was  less  than  £3.300,000,  and  the  cost  of  administration,  including 
the  grant  to  the  shipping  companies,  often  exceeded  the  total 
trade.  Many  mistakes  were  made  in  the  administration,  and  cases 
of  misconduct  by  individual  officials  formed  the  text  for  attacks 
on  the  whole  s^tem.  Generally,  however,  these  criticisms  were 
premature;  it  was  surely  wise,  while  the  opportunity  was  still 
open,  to  take  care  that  Germany,  in  the  partition  of  the  world 
among  European  races,  should  not  alone  go  entirely  without  a 
share.  The  lack  of  colonial  experience,  and,  often,  the  lack  of 
sympathy  with,  or  understanding  of,  the  negro  and  other  races 
over  whom  they  had  assumed  a  protectorate,  were  contributory 
causes  in  the  slow  development  of  Germany's  African  colonies. 
The  unwillingness  of  the  Reichstag  to  sanction  the  expenditure 
of  any  large  sums  on  railways  and  other  public  works  also 


hindered  the  exploitation  of  the  economic  Resources  of  very  large 
areas.  Yet  at  the  close  of  the  first  twenty-five  years'  existence 
of  the  colonial  empire  it  might  be  said  that  the  initial  difficulties 
had  been  overcome,  and  sufficient  knowledge  gained  to  ensure 
Germany  a  return  fkirly  commensurate  with  the  efforts  she  had 
put  forth.  The  necessity  to  enlist  the  interests  of  the  natives  on 
the  side  of  the  government,  if  any  progress  was  to  be  made  in 
industry  or  trade,  was  a  lesson  slowly  learned.  After  the  Arab 
opposition  had  been  crushed  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  ^^.... 
there  still  remained  the  native  states  to  be  dealt  with,  wma, 
and  few  tribes  voluntarily  submitted  to  Eur(^>ean  n« 
control.  There  was  a  serious  rising  in  xgos-xgod,  jj^*^ 
when  thousands  of  lives  were  lost.  In  Togoland  there 
were  disturbances  of  a  comparatively  minor  character;  in  the 
Cameroon  hinterland  campaigns  were  undertaken  against  the 
Fulu  and  Bomuese  princes.  It  was,  however,  in  South-West 
Africa  that  the  Germans  had  their  chief  and  most  bitter  ex- 
perience in  colonial  warfare.  Though  "  annexed  "  in  1884  it  was 
not  till  ten  years  kter,  after  protracted  fighting,  that  the  Hotten- 
tots of  Namaqualand  recognized  Germany.  After  another  decade 
of  comparative  peace  war  again  broke  out  (1903)  and  q>read  from 
the  Hottentots  to  the  Herero.  The  Anglo-Boer  War  had  then 
but  recently  ended,  and  in  Germany  generally,  and  especially  in 
military  circles,  it  had  provoked  much  adverse  criticism  on  the 
inability  of  the  British  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedier  con- 
clusion. To  their  surprise  the  Germans  now  found  that,  against 
an  inferior  foe  operating  in  a  more  restricted  area,  they  were 
unable  to  do  as  well  as  the  British  army  had  done.  The 
story  of  the  war  is  told  elsewhere  (see  Gekman  SotriB-WEST 
Africa);  it  lasted  well  into  1908  and  the  Germans  were  indebted 
to  the  Cape  Mounted  Police  for  material  help  in  bringing  it  to  an 
end.  As  it  progressed  the  Germans  adopted  many  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  British  in  their  cok>nial  wars,  and  they  learned 
to  appreciate  more  accurately  the  immensity  of  the  task  which 
Lord  Kitchener  accomplished  in  overcoming  the  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  the  Boer  republics. 

It  was  obviously  little  use  acquiring  colonies  and  creating  manu- 
factures if  German  foreign  trade  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  other 
nations.  As  eariy  as  x88i  the  government  had  pub- 
lished a  pn^Msal  for  a  subvention  to  German  shipping; 
it  was  criticized  with  peculiar  energy  by  Bamberger 
and  the  Free  Traders;  a  Bill  introduced  in  1884  was 
abandoned,  but  in  1885  Bismarck  succeeded  in  carrying  a  vote 
by  which,  for  fifteen  yeas,  four  million  marks  could  annually 
be  devoted  to  helping  a  line  of  mail  steamers  to  the  Pacific  and 
Australia  and  a  branch  line  in  the  Mediterranean.  An  agree- 
ment was  made  with  the  Norddeutsche  Lloyd,  one  dause  of 
which  was  that  all  the  new  steamers  were  to  be  built  in  Germany; 
in  1890  a  further  vote  was  passed  for  a  line  to  Delagoa  Bay  and 
Zanzibar.  This  far  from  exhausts  the  external  activity  of  the 
nation  and  the  government:  the  establishment  of  studentships 
for  the  study  of  oriental  languages  enabled  Germans  to  make 
their  way  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian  empires,  and  to  open  up 
a  fi'esh  nuirket  for  German  goods;  by  the  great  excavations  at 
Pergamum  and  Olympia  Germany  entered  with  great  distinction 
on  a  field  in  which  the  way  had  been  shown  by  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  progress  of  technical  studies  and  industrial  enter- 
prise enabled  Germany  to  take  a  leading  place  in  railway  and 
shipbuilding,  in  the  manufacture  of  military  weapons,  in  chemical 
experiments,  and  in  electrical  work. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  new  policy  not  only  to  combat  Social 
Democracy  by  repression,  but  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
workingmen  by  extending  to  them  the  direct  protection 
of  the  state.  Recent  legislation,  culminating  in  the 
Gewerbeordnnng  of  1869,  had,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Liberal  Economists,  or,  as  the  Germaat  called 
it,  the  Manchester  School,  instituted  freedom  from  state  control 
in  the  relations  between  employers  and  woricmen.  The  old  gilds 
had  been  destroyed,  compulsory  apprenticeship  had  ceased; 
little  protection,  however,  was  given  to  the  working  men,  and 
the  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  women  and  children  were 
of  little  use,  as  there  was  no  efficient  system  of  factory  inspection. 
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It  was  difficult  for  the  men  by  their  own  exertions  to  improve 
their  condition,  for  the  masters  had  full  liberty  of  association, 
which  the  law  refused  to  the  workmen.  Even  before  1870  a 
protest  was  raised  against  this  system  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  were  chiefly  concerned  for  the  preservation  of  family  life, 
which  was  threatened  by  the  growth  of  the  factory  system  and 
also  by  the  teaching  of  the  Social  Democrats.  Baron  von 
Ketteler,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  had  maintained  that  it  was  the 
duly  of  the  state  to  secure  working  men  work  and  provision 
during  sickness  and  old  age.  The  general  interest  of  the  Church 
in  the  social  question  was  recognized  by  a  congress  of  the  bishops 
at  Fulda.  Ketteler's  work  was  continued  by  Canon  Moufang, 
and  Catholics  brought  forward  motions  in  the  Reichstag  demand- 
chrtttmm  ****  ^^^  factory  legislation.  The  peculiar  importance 
^!^fiji!!!  of  the  Catholic  movement  is  that  it  alone  was  able  to 
some  extent  to  meet  the  Socialists  on  their  own  ground. 
The  Catholics  formed  societies  which  were  joined  by  large 
numbers  of  workmen.  Originated  by  Father  Kolping  on  the 
Rhine,  they  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  Catholic  Germany. 
Hcrr  von  Schorlemer-Ast,  a  Catholic  landed  proprietor  from 
Westphalia,  formed  similar  associations  among  the  peasants. 
The  result  of  thb  has  been  that  the  Sodal  Democrats  have  failed 
to  conquer  the  Catholic  as  they  have  the  Protestant  districts. 
A  similar  movement  began  among  the  Protestants  after  the 
commercial  crisis  of  1873,  which  forms  an  epoch  in  German 
thought,  since  it  was  from  that  year  that  men  first  began  to 
question  the  economic  doctrines  of  Liberalism,  and  drew  attention 
to  the  demoralization  which  seemed  to  arise  from  the  freedom 
of  speculation  and  the  influence  of  the  stock  exchange— a  move- 
ment which  in  later  years  led  to  some  remarkable  attempts  to 
remedy  the  evil  by  legislation.  A  minister,  Rudolph  Todt, 
and  Ruddph  Meyer  criticized  the  moral  and  economic  doctrines 
of  Liberalism;  his  writings  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  ChrisUick- 
Soziale-ArbeUervereint  which  for  a  few  years  attained  considerable 
notoriety  under  the  leadership  of  Adolph  Stacker.  The  Pro- 
testant movement  has  not  succeeded  in  attaining  the  same 
position  as  has  the  Catholic  among  the  working  men;  but  it 
received  considerable  support  among  the  influential  classes 
at  court,  and  part  of  the  programme  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
servative party,  which  in  1876  demanded  restriction  of  industrial 
liberty  and  legislation  which  would  prevent  the  ruin  of  the 
independent  artizans. 

In  a  country  where  learned  opinion  has  so  much  influence 
on  public  affairs  it  was  of  especial  importance  that  several  of 
the  younger  teachers  separated  themselves  from  the  dominant 
Manchester  School  and  asserted  the  duty  of  the  sUte  actively 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes.  At  a  congress 
held  in  Erfurt  in  1873,  Schmoller,  Wagner,  Brentano  and  others 
founded  the  Verein  fiir  Snial-PolUik,  which  by  its  publications 
has  had  much  influence  on  German  thought. 

The  peculiar  social  conditions  brought  it  about  that  in  many 
cases  the  Christian  Sodal  movement  took  the  form  of  Anti- 
Semitism  (9.V.).  Nearly  all  the  bankers  and  stock- 
brokers in  Germany  were  Jews.  Many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  parties,  e.g.  Bamberger  and  Lasker, 
were  of  Jewish  origin;  the  doctrines  of  Liberalism  were  supported 
by  papers  owned  and  edited  by  Jews;  hence  the  wish  to  restore 
more  fully  the  avowedly  Christian  character  of  the  state,  coincid- 
ing with  the  attack  on  the  influence  of  finance,  which  owed  so 
much  to  the  Liberal  economic  doctrines,  easily  degenerated  into 
attacks  on  the  Jews.  The  leader  in  this  was  Stacker.  During 
the  years  1879  to  x88i  the  anti-Semite  agitation  gained  consider- 
able importance  in  Berlin,  Breslau  and  other  Prussian  cities, 
and  it  culminated  in  the  elections  of  that  year,  leading  in  some 
cases  to  riots  and  acts  of  violence. 

So  long  as  the  government  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
National  Liberals,  it  was  indifferent  if  not  hostile  to  these  move- 
ments. The  Peasants'  Union  had  actually  been  forbidden  by 
the  police;  Bismarck  himself  was  violently  attacked  for  his 
reputed  connexion  with  a  great  Jewish  firm  of  bankers,  tie  had, 
however,  kept  himself  informed  regarding  these  movements, 
chiefly  by  means  of  Hermann  -Wagener,  an  old  editor  of  the 
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KreuMzeUung,  and  in  the  year  1878  he  felt  himself  free  to  return 
in  this  matter  to  his  older  opinions.  The  new  policy  suggested 
in  that  3rear  was  definitely  announced  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  the  spring  of  x88i,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Reichstag  in  November  x88i.  It  was  explained  in  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  which,  as  the  emperor  could  not  be  present,  became 
an  imperial  message.  •  This  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  The  help  of  the  Reichstag  was  asked  for  **  healing 
social  evils  by  means  of  legislation  .  .  .  based  on  the  moral 
foundation  of  Christianity."  Compulsory  insurance,  the  creation 
of  corporate  unions  among  working  men  under  the  protection 
of  the  state,  and  the  introduction  of  indirect  taxes,  were  the  chief 
elements  in  the  reform. 

The  condition  of  parties  was  such  that  Bismardc  could  not 
hope  to  win  a  majority  for  his  schemes,  e^^>edally  as  he  could 
not  obtain  the  monopoly  on  tobacco  on  which  he  depended  to 
cover  the  expense.  The  first  reform  was  the  restoration  of  the 
gilds,  to  which  the  Conservatives  attached  great  importance. 
Since  1869  they  continued  to  exist  only  as  voluntary  assodations 
with  no  public  duties;  many  had  been  dissolved,  and  this  is 
said  to  have  brought  about  bad  results  in  the  management  of 
lodging-houses,  the  condition  of  apprentices,  t  support  during 
illness,  and  the  maintenance  of  labour  bureaus.  It  was  suf^xksed 
that,  if  they  could  be  restored,  the  corporate  spirit  would 
prevent  the  working  men  from  falling  under  the  influence  of  the 
Socialists.  The  law  of  188  x,  while  it  left  membership  voluntary, 
gave  to  them  many  duties  of  a  semi-public  nature,  espedally 
that  of  arbitration  between  masters  and  men.  These  were  ex- 
tended by  a  further  law  in  1884. 

The  really  important  element  was  the  scheme  for  a  great 
imperial  system  by  which  all  working  men  and  women  should 
be  provided  for  in  case  of  sickness,  accident  or  old  age. 
Bismarck  hoped  by  this  to  relieve  the  parishes  of  the 
burden  of  the  poor-rate,  which  would  be  transferred 
to  the  empire;  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  the 
government  would  be  greatly  extended.  The  first  proposal  in 
March  x88x  was  for  compiUsory  insurance  against  acddcnts. 
Every  one  employed  on  niilways,  mines  and  factories  was  to 
be  insured  in  an  imperial  office;  the  premium  was  to  be  divided 
equally  between  masters,  workmen  and  the  state.  It  was biiteriy 
opposed  by  the  Liberals,  especially  by  Bamberger;  all  essential 
features  were  altered  by  the  Reichstag,  and  it  was  withdrawn 
by  the  government  after  it  had  passed  the  third  reading. 

In  1882  A  fresh  scheme  was  laid  before  the  newly  elected 
Reichstag  dealing  with  insurance  against  accident  and  against 
sickness.  The  two  parts  were  separated  by  the  Reichstag;  the 
second,  which  was  the  necessary  prelude  to  the  other,  was  passed 
in  1883.  The  law  was  based  on  an  old  Prussian  prindple; 
insurance  was  made  compulsory,  but  the  state,  instead  of  doing 
the  work  itself,  recognized  the  existing  friendly  and  other 
societies;  they  were  still  to  enjoy  their  corporate  existence  and 
separate  administration,  but  they  were  placed  under  state  con- 
trol, and  for  this  purpose  an  imperial  insurance  department 
was  created  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  interior. 
Uniform  regulations  were  to  be  followed  in  all  trades  and  districts; 
one-third  of  the  premium  was  paid  by  the  employer,  two-thirds 
by  the  workmen. 

The  Accident  Law  of  1883  was  rejected,  for  it  still  included 
the  state  contribution  to  which  the  Reichstag  would  not  assent, 
and  also  contributions  from  the  workmen.  A  new  law,  drafted 
according  to  their  wishes,  was  passed  in  1884.  It  applied  only 
to  those  occupations,  mines  and  factories,  in  which  the  use  of 
machinery  was  common;  it  threw  the  whole  burden  of  com- 
pensation on  to  the  masters;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the 
first  thirteen  weeks  after  an  acddent  the  injured  workman 
received  compensation  from  the  sick  fund,  so  that  the  cost  only 
fell  on  the  masters  in  the  more  serious  cases.  The  masters  were 
compelled  to  insure  themselves  against  the  payments  for  which 
they  might  become  liable,  and  for  this  purpose  had  to  form  trades 
associations,  self-governing  societies,  which  in  each  district 
included  all  the  masters  for  each  particular  trade.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  law  was  subsequent^  extended  to  otha  trades. 
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It  was  not  till  1889  that  the  greatest  innovation,  that  of  insurance 
against  old  age,  was  carried.  The  obligation  to  insure  rested 
on  all  who  were  In  receipt  of  wages  of  not  more  than  two  pounds 
a  week.  Half  the  premium,  according  to  the  wages  received,  was 
paid  by  the  master.  The  pension  began  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
the  amount  varying  by  very  complicated  rules,  but  the  state 
paid  a  £xed  sum  of  two  potmds  ten  shillings  annually  in  addition 
to  the  pension.  These  measures  worked  well.  They  were  re* 
garded  with  satisfaction  by  masters  and  men  alike.  Alterations 
have  been  made  in  detail,  and*  further  alterations  demanded, 
but  the  laws  have  established  themselves  in  practice.  The  large 
..mount  of  self-administration  has  prevented  an  undue  increase 
of  bureaucratic  power.  The  co-operation  of  masters  and  men 
in  the  administration  of  the  societies  has  a  good  effect  on  the 
relations  of  the  classes. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  insurance,  the  total  result,  however, 
for  the  moment  was  small.  The  demands  repeatedly  made 
by  the  Centre  and  the  Conservatives  for  effective  factory  legis- 
lation and  prohibition  of  Sunday  labour  were  not  successfuL 
Bismarck  did  not  wish  to  lay  heavier  burdens  on  the  capitalists, 
and  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  they  were  carried  out. 

During  all  this  period  Bismarck's  authority  was  so  great, 
that  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  he  was  freed  from  the 
Fonfgm  criticism  and  opposition  which  so  often  hampered 
affair* t  him  in  his  internaJ  policy,  and  he  was  able  to  establish 
^AMmm*  ^^^  System  of  alliances  on  which  for  so  many  years 
the  political  system  of  Europe  depended.  The  close 
union  of  the  three  empires  which  had  existed  since  the  meeting 
of  the  emperors  in  1872  did  not  survive  the  outbreak  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  East.  Bismarck  had  maintained  an  attitude  of 
neutrality,  but  after  the  congress  of  Berlin  he  found  himself 
placed  between  the  alternatives  of  friendship  with  Austria  or 
Russia.  Movements  of  Russian  troops  on  the  western  frontier 
threatened  Austria,  and  the  tsar,  in  a  letter  to  the  German 
emperor,  stated  that  peace  could  only  be  maintained  if  Germany 
gave  her  support  to  Russia.  Bismarck,  now  that  the  choice 
was  forced  upon  him,  determined  in  favour  of  Austria,  and  during 
a  visit  to  Vienna  in  October,  arranged  with  Count  Andr&ssy  an 
alliance  by  which  in  the  event  of  either  being  attacked  by  Russia 
the  other  was  to  assist;  if  either  was  attacked  by  any  power 
other  than  Russia,  the  other  was  to  preserve  benevolent  neutrality 
unless  the  attacking  power  was  helped  by  Russia.  The  effect  of 
this  was  to  protect  Austria  from  attack  by  Russia,  and  Germany 
from  the  danger  of  a  combined  attack  by  France  and  Russia. 
Bismarck  with  some  difficulty  procured  the  consent  of  the 
emperor,  who  by  arranging  a  meeting  with  the  tsar  had  attempted 
to  preserve  the  old  friendship.  From  that  time  the  alliance  with 
Austria  has  continued.  In  1883  it  was  joined  by  Italy,  and  was 
renewed  in  1887,  and  in  1891  for  six  years,  and  if  not  then 
denounced,  for  twelve. 

In  1882,  after  the  retirement  of  Gorchakov,  the  relations 
with  Russia  again  improved.  In  1884  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  three  emperors,  and  at  the  same  time  Bismarck  came  to  a 
close  understanding  with  France  on  colonial  questions.  The 
period  of  quiet  did  not  last  long.  The  disaster  in  Tongking 
brought  about  a  change  of  ministry  in  France,  and  Bulgarian 
affairs  again  alienated  Austria  and  Russia.  Bismarck  with  great 
skill  used  the  growing  foreign  complications  as  a  means  of  freeing 
himself  from  parliamentary  difficulties  at  the  same  time  that 
he  secured  the  position  of  Germany  in  Europe. 

To  meet  the  increase  in  the  French  army,  and  the  open 
menaces  in  which  the  Russian  press  Indulged,  a  further  increase 
^^^  in  the  German  army  seemed  desirable.  The  Septennate 
o/iM/.'  vould  expire  in  1888.  In  the  autumn  of  1886  a  pro- 
posal was  laid  before  the  Reichstag  to  increase  the  peace 
establishment  for  -the  next  seven  years  to  468,409  men.  The 
Reichstag  would  not  assent  to  this,  but  the  opposition  parties 
offered  to  vote  the  required  increase  for  three  years.  Bismarck 
refused  to  accept  this  compromise,  and  the  Reichstag  was  dis- 
solved. Under  his  influence  the  Conservatives  and  National 
Liberals  formed  a  coalition  or  Cartd  by.  which  each  agreed  to 
support  the  candidates  of  the  other.     The  elections  caused 


greater  excitement  than  any  which  had  taken  place  since  1870. 
The  numbers  who  went  to  the  poll  were  much  larger,  and  all  the 
opposition  parties,  except  the  Catholics,  including  even  the 
Socialists,  suffered  severe  loss.  Bismarck,  in  order  to  win  the 
support  of  the  Centre,  appealed  directly  to  the  pope,  but  Wind- 
thorst  took  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to  obey  the  pope's 
request  on  a  matter  purely  political.  The  National  Liberals 
again  became  a  government  party,  but  their  position  was  much 
changed.  They  were  no  longer,  as  in  the  old  days,  the  leading 
factor.  They  had  to  take  the  second  place.  They  were  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Conservatives.  They  could  no  longer  impose  their 
will  upon  the  government.  In  the  new  parliament  the  govern- 
ment proposals  were  accepted  by  a  majority  of  223  to  48  (seven 
members  of  the  Centre  voted  for  it  ,the  others  abstained) .  llie  op- 
position consisted  chiefly  of  Socialists  and  Radicals  {Fretsinnigen), 

The  fall  of  Boulanger  removed  the  immediate  danger  from 
France,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  year  the  relations  with  Russia 
caused  serious  apprehensions.  Anti-German  articles  .  .  . 
appeared  in  Russian  newspapers.  The  growth  of  the  ^^H^^ 
Nationalist  party  in  Russia  led  to  measures  injurious  lewifa. 
to  German  trade  and  German  settlers  in  Russia. 
German  vessels  were  forbidden  to  trade  on  the  Niemen.  The 
increase  of  the  duties  on  iron  injured  German  trade.  Stringent 
measures  were  taken  to  stamp  out  German  nationality  in  the 
Baltic  provinces,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Germans  against 
the  Poles.  Foreigners  were  forbidden  to  hold  land  in  Russia. 
The  German  government  retaliated  by  a  decree  of  the  Reichs- 
bank  refusing  to  deal  with  Russian  paper.  Large  accumulations 
of  troops  on  the  western  frontier  excited  alarm  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  During  a  short  visit  paid  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  to 
Berlin  in  November  Bismarck  discovered  that  forged  despatches 
misrepresenting  the  policy  of  Germany  in  the  Eastern  Question 
had  been  communicated  to  him.  This  did  not  seem  to  remove 
all  danger,  and  in  February  1888  the  government  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  imperial  Military  Law  extending  the 
obligation  for  service  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years.  In  this 
way  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  war  establishment,  excluding 
the  Landsturm,  by  about  half  a  million  men  without  adding  to 
the  burden  in  time  of  peace.  Another  law  authorized  a  loan 
of  £14,000,000  for  military  equipment.  At  the  same  time 
the  text  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was  published.  The  two  laws 
were  adopted  without  opposition.  Under  the  effect  of  one  of 
Bismarck's  speeches,  the  Military  Bill  was  unanimously  passed 
almost  without  debate. 

It  was  probably  at  the  meeting  of  1884  that  a  secret  treaty, 
the  existence  of  which  was  not  known  for  many  years,  was 
arranged  between  Germany  and  Russia.  The  full  text  Sacm 
has  never  been  published,  and  the  exact  date  is  un-  tnm^ 
certain.  Either  state  pledged  itself  to  observe  bene-  HH^Mm 
volent  neutrality  in  case  the  other  were  attacked 
by  a  third  power.  Apparently  the  case  of  an  attack  by  France 
on  Germany,  or  by  Austria  on  Russia,  was  expressly  mentioned. 
The  treaty  lapsed  in  1890,  and  owing  to  Bismarck's  dismissal 
was  not  renewed.  Caprivi  refused  to  renew  it  because  it  was 
doubtful  whether  by  increasing  the  number  of  treaties  the  value 
of  them  was  not  diminished.  Under  this  system  it  was  to  be 
apprehended  that  if  war  broke  out  between  Austria  and  Russia, 
Austria  would  claim  the  support  of  Germany  under  the  Triple 
Alliance,  Russia  neutrality  under  this  treaty.  The  decision  of 
Germany  would  theoretically  have  to  depend  on  the  question 
which  party  was  the  aggressor — a  question  which  notoriously 
is  hardly  ever  capable  of  an  answer.  (For  this  treaty  see  the 
debate  in  the  Reichstag  of  the  i6th  of  November  1896;  the 
Hamburger  NachrichUn  of  24th  October  in  the  same  year; 
and  Schulthess,  Europdisckes  Ctsckkktskaltndar,  1896.) 

The  emperor  Wilb'am  died  on  the  9th  of  March  1888.  He  was' 
succeeded  by  bis  son,  who  took  the  title  of  Frederick  III.  In 
Italy  the  older  title  of  king  of  Piedmont  has  been 
absorbed  in  the  newer  kingdom  of  Italy;  this  is  not 
the  case  in  Germany,  where  the  title  German  emperor  dk 
is  merely  attached  to  and  not  substituted  for  that  of 
king  of  Prussia.    The  events  of  this  short  reign,  which  lasted 
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only  ninety-nine  days,  have  chiefly  a  personal  interest,  and  are 
narrated  under  the  articles  Feeoeuck  III.  and  Bismarck. 
The  illness  and  death  of  the  emperor,  however,  destroyed  the 
last  hope  of  the  Liberals  that  they  might  at  length  succeed  to 
power.  For  a  generation  they  had  waited  for  his  accession, 
and  bitter  was  their  disappointment,  for  it  was  known  that  his 
son  was  more  inclined  to  follow  the  principles  of  Bismarck  than 
those  of  his  own  father.  The  emperor,  crippled  and  dying  though 
he  was,  showed  clearly  how  great  a  change  he  would,  had  he 
lived,  have  introduced  in  the  spirit  of  the  government.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  severely  to  reprimand  Puttkammer  for  misusing 
government  influence  at  elections.  The  minister  sent  in  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted,  and  this  practice,  which  had 
been  deliberately  revived  during  the  last  ten  years,  was  thereby 
publicly  disavowed.  Bismarck's  own  position  would  naturally 
have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  fall  of  a  colleague  with  whom 
he  was  dosely  connected,  ami  another  point  of  internal  policy 
showed  also  how  numerous  were  the  differences  between  the 
chancellor  and  the  emperor.  Laws  had  been  passed  prolonging 
the  period  of  both  the  Prussian  and  Imperial  parliaments  from 
three  to  five  years;  when  they  were  laid  before  the  emperor 
for  his  signature  he  said  that  he  must  consider  them.  Bismarck 
then  pointed  out  that  the  constitution  of  the  empire  did  not 
authorize  the  emperor  to  withhold  his  assent  from  a  law  which 
had  passed  both  the  Reichstag  and  the  Bundcsrat;  he  could 
as  king  of  Prussia  oppose  it  by  his  representatives  in  the  federal 
council,  but  when  it  had  been  accepted  there,  it  was  his  duty  as 
emperor  to  put  the  law  into  execution.  The  emperor  accepted 
this  exposition  of  the  constitution,  and  after  some  delay  eventu- 
ally gave  his  consent  also  to  the  Prussian  law,  which  he  was 
qualified  to  reject. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  William  II.  {q.v.).   The 
first  year  of  the  new  reign  was  uneventf id.  In  his  public  speeches 
the  emperor  repeatedly  expressed  his  reverence  for 
Ij^  the  memory  of  his  grandfather,  and  his  determination 

to  continue  his  policy;  but  he  also  repudiated  the 
attempt  of  the  extreme  Conservatives  to  identify  him  with  their 
party.  He  spent  much  time  on  journeys,  visiting  the  chief  courts 
of  Europe,  and  he  seemed  to  desire  to  preserve  close  friendship 
with  other  nations,  especially  with  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
Changes  were  made  in  the  higher  posts  of  the  army  and  civil 
service,  and  Moltke  resigned  the  office  of  chief  of  the  staff, 
which  for  thirty  years  he  had  held  with  such  great  distinction. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1890  brought  a  decisive  event. 
The  period  of  the  Reichstag  elected  in  1887  expired,  and  the  new 
elections,  the  first  for  a  quinquennial  period,  would  take 
place.  The  chief  matter  for  decision  was  the  fate  of 
the  Socialist  law;  this  expired  on  the  30th  of  September 
1890.  The  government  at  the  end  of  1889  introduced  a  new  law, 
which  was  altered  in  some  minor  matters,  and  which  was  to  be 
permanent.  The  Conservatives  were  prepared  to  vote  for  it; 
the  Radicals  and  Centre  opposed  it;  the  decision  rested  with  the 
National  Liberals,  and  they  were  willing  to  accept  it  on  condition 
that  the  clause  was  omitted  which  allowed  the  state  governments 
to  exclude  individuals  from  districts  in  which  the  state  of  siege 
had  been  proclaimed.  The  final  division  took  place  on  the  25th 
of  February  1890  An  amendment  had  been  carried  omitting 
this  clause,  and  the  National  Liberals  therefore  voted  for  the 
bill  in  its  amended  form.  The  Conservatives  were  ready  to 
vote  as  the  government  wished;  if  Bismarck  was  content  with 
the  amended  bill,  they  would  vote  for  it,  and  it  would  be  carried; 
no  instructions  were  sent  to  the  party;  they  therefore  voted 
against  the  bill,  and  it  was  lost.  The  House  was  immediately 
dissolved.  It  was  to  have  been  expected  that,  as  in  1878,  the 
government  would  appeal  to  the  country  to  return  a  Conservative 
majority  willing  to  vote  for  a  strong  law  against  the  Socialists. 
Instead  of  this,  the  emperor,  who  was  much  interested  in  social 
reform,  published  two  proclamations.  In  one  addressed  to  the 
chancellor  he  declared  his  intention,  as  emperor,  of  bettering  the 
lot  of  the  working  classes;  for  this  purpose  he  proposed  to  call 
an  international  congress  to  consider  the  possibility  of  meeting 
the  requirements  and  wishes  of  the  working  men;  in  the  other. 
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which  he  issued  as  king  of  Prussia,  he  declared  that  the  regulation 
of  the  time  and  conditions  of  labour  was  the  duty  of  the  state, 
and  the  council  of  state  was  to  be  summoned  to  discuss  this 
and  kindred  questions.  Bismarck,  who  was  less  hopeful  than 
the  emperor,  and  did  not  approve  of  this  policy,  was  thereby 
prevented  from  influencing  the  elections  as  he  would  have  wished 
to  do;  the  coalition  parties,  in  consequence,  suffered  severe  loss; 
Socialists,  Centre  and  Radicals  gained  numerous  scats.  A  few 
days  after  the  election  Bismarck  was  dismissed  from  office.  The 
difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  the  emperor  was  not 
confined  to  social  reform;  beyond  this  was  the  more  serious 
question  as  to  whether  the  chancellor  or  Che  emperor  was  to 
direct  the  course  of  the  government.  The  emperor,  who,  as 
Bismarck  said,  intended  to  be  his  own  chancellor,  required 
Bismarck  to  draw  up  a  decree  reversing  a  cabinet  order  erf 
Frederick  William  IV.,  which  gave  the  Prussian  minister- 
president  the  right  of  being  the  sole  means  of  communication 
between  the  other  ministers  and  the  king.  Hus  Bismarck  refused 
to  do,  and  he  was  therefore  ordered  to  send  in  his  resigiuttion. 

Among  those  more  immediately  coimected  with  the  govern- 
ment his  fall  was  acc6mpanied  by  a  feeling  of  relief  which  was 
not  confined  to  the  Opposition,  for  the  burden  of  his  pi^^f 
rule  had  pressed  heavily  upon  aU.  There  was,  however,  tant^mi 
no  change  in  the  principles  of  government  or  avowed  Cmatv^m 
change  in  policy;  some,  uncertainty  of  direction  and  ^^f**^ 
sudden  oscillations  of  policy  showed  the  presence  of  a  less  ex- 
perienced hand.  Bismarck's  successor.  General  von  Capri\i, 
held  a  similar  combination  of  offices,  but  the  chief  control  passed 
now  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  himself.  He  aspired  by  his 
own  will  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  state;  he  put  aside  the  reserve 
which  in  modem  times  is  generally  observed  even  by  absolute 
rulers,  and  by  his  public  speeches  and  personal  influence  took 
a  part  in  political  controversy.  He  made  very  evident  the 
monarchical  character  of  the  Prussian  state,  and  gave  to  the  office 
of  emperor  a  prominence  greater  than  it  had  hitherto  had. 

One  result  of  this  was  that  it  became  increasingly  difficult  in 
political  discussions  to  avoid  criticizing  the  words  and  actions  of 
the  emperor.  Prosecutions  for  Use-mt^esU  became  commoner 
than  they  were  in  former  reigns,  and  the  difficulty  was  much  felt 
in  the  conduct  of  parliamentary  debate.  The  rule  adopted  was 
that  discussion  was  permitted  on  those  speeches  of  the  emperor 
which  were  officially  published  in  the  Rekksanttiger.  It  was, 
indeed,  not  easy  to  combine  that  reelect  and  reverence  which 
the  emperor  required  should  be  paid  to  him,  with  that  open 
criticism  of  his  words  which  seemed  necessary  (even  for  self- 
defence)  when  the  monarch  condescended  to  become  the  censer 
of  the  opinions  and  actions  of  large  parties  and  classes  among  his 
subjects.  The  attempts  to  combine  personal  government  with 
representative  institutions  was  one  of  much  interest;  it  was  more 
successful  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  owing  to  the  dis- 
organization of  political  parties  and  the  absence  of  great  political 
leaders;  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  the  parliaments  had  not 
succeeded  in  maintaining  public  interest,  and  it  is  worth  noting 
that  even  the  attendance  of  members  was  very  irregular.  There 
was  below  the  surface  much  discontent  and  subdued  criticism 
of  the  Exaggeration  of  the  monarchical  power,  which  the  Germans 
called  Bysanlinismus;  but  after  all  the  nation  seemed  to  welcome 
the  government  of  the  emperor,  as  it  did  that  of  Bismarck.  The 
uneasiness  which  was  caused  at  first  by  the  unwonted  vigour  of 
his  utterances  subsided,  as  it  became  apparent  how  strong  was 
his  influence  for  peace,  amd  with  how  many-sided  an  activity  he 
supported  and  encouraged  every  side  of  national  life.  Another 
result  of  the  personal  government  by  the  emperor  was  that  it 
was  impossible,  in  dealing  with  recent  history,  to  determine  how 
far  the  ministers  of  state  were  really  responsible  for  the  measures 
which  they  defended,  and  how  far  they  were  the  instruments 
and  mouthpieces  of  the  policy  of  the  emperor. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  "  New  course,"  as  the  new  administra- 
tion was  termed,  showed  some  attempt  to  reconcile  to  the  govern- 
ment those  parties  and  persons  whom  Bismarck  had  kept  in 
opposition.  The  continuation  of  social  reform  was  to  win  over 
the  allegiance  of  the  working  men  to  the  person  of  the  emperor. 
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•n  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the  Gudphs,  and  even  the 
Poles  were  taken  into  favour;  Windthont  was  treated  with 
marked  distinction.  The  Radicals  alone,  owing  to  their  ill>timed 
criticism  on  the  private  relations  of  the  imperial  family,  and  their 
continued  opposition  to  the  army,  were  excluded.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  unite  and  please  all  parties  failed,  as  did  the  similar 
attempt  in  foreign  policy.  Naturally  enough,  it  was  social  re- 
form on  which  at  first  activity  was  concentrated,  and  the  long- 
delayed  factory  legislation  was  now  carried  out.  In  1887  and 
1888  the  Clerical  and  Conservative  majority  had  carried  through 
the  Reichstag  laws  restricting  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  and  prohibiting  labour  on  Sundays. 
These  were  not  accepted  by  the  Bundcsrat,  but  after 
the  International  Congress  of  1890  an  important  amendment 
and  addition  to  the  Cewerbeardnung  was.  carried  to  this  effect.  It 
was  of  even  greater  importance  that  a  full  system  of  factory 
inspection  was  created.  A  further  provision  empowered  the 
Bundesrat  to  fix  the  hours  of  labour  in  unhealthy  trades;  this 
was  applied  to  the  bakeries  by  an  edict  of  1895,  but  the  great 
outcry  which  this  caused  prevented  any  further  extension. 

These  acts  were,  however,  accompanied  by  language  of  great 
decision  against  the  Sodal  Democrats,  especially  on  the  occasion 
of  a  great  strike  in  Westphalia,  when  the  emperor 
warned  the  men  that  for  him  every  Sodal  Democrat 
was  an  enemy  to  the  empire  and  country.  None  the 
less,  all  attempts  to  win  the  working  men  from  the 
doctrinaire  Socialists  failed.  They  continued  to  look  on  the 
whole  machinery  of  government,  emperor  and  army,  church  and 
poh'ce,  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  remained  completely  under 
the  bondage  of  the  abstract  theories  of  the  Socialists,  just  as  much 
as  fifty  yean  ago  the  German  bourgeois  were  controlled  by  the 
Liberid  theories.  It  is  strange  to  see  how  the  national  character- 
istics appeared  in  them.  What  began  as  a  great  revolutionary 
movement  became  a  dogmatic  and  academic  school  of  thought; 
it  often  almost  seemed  as  though  the  orthodox  interpretation 
of  Marx's  doctrine  was  of  more  importance  than  an  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  working  men,  and  the  discussions  in  the 
annual  Socialist  Cbngress  resembled  the  arguments  of  theologians 
rather  than  the  practical  considerations  of  politicians.  The 
party,  however,  prospered,  and  grew  in  strength  beyond  all 
antidpatjon.  The  repeal  of  the  Sodalist  htw  was  naturally  wd- 
come  to  them  as  a  great  personal  triumph  overBismarck;in  the 
dectionsof  1890  they  won  thirty-five,  in  1893  forty-four,  in  1898 
fifty-six  seats.  Thdr  influence  was  not  confined  to  the  artisans; 
among  their  open  or  secret  adherents  were  to  be  found  large 
numbers  of  government  employes  and  clerks.  In  the  autumn 
of  1890  they  were  able,,  for  the  first  time,  to  hold  in  Germany  a 
general  TnfTt!»g  of  ddegates,  which  was  continued  annually. 
In  the  first  meetings  it  appeared  that  there  were  strong  opposing 
tendendcs  within  the  party  which  for  the  first  time  could  be 
brought  to  public  discussiorL  On  the  one  side  there  was  a  small 
party,  die  JuHieH,  in  Berlin,  who  attacked  the  parliamentary 
leaders  on  the  ground  that  they  had  lent  themselves  to  com- 
promise and  hjui  ikot  maintained  the  old  intraiuigeani  spiriL 
In  1891,  at  Erfurt,  Werner  and  his  followers  were  expelled  from 
the  party;  some  of  them  drifted  into  anarchism,  others  dis- 
appnred.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  large  section,  the 
Inder  of  whom  was  Herr  von  VoUmar,  who  naaintained  that  the 
sodal  revolution  would  not  come  suddenly,  as  Bebd  and  the 
older  Inders  had  taught,  but  that  it  would  be  a  gradual  evolution ; 
they  were  willing  to  co^opcnte  with  the  government  in  remedial 
measures  by  which,  within  the  existing  sodal  order,  the  prosperity 
and  freedom  of  the  working  classes  might  be  advanced;  their 
position  was  very  strong,  as  Vollmar  had  succeeded  in  extending 
Socialism  even  in  the  Catholic  parts  of  Bavaria.  An  attempt 
to  treat  them  as  not  genuine  Sodalists  was  fntslrated,  and  they 
continued  in  oo-(^>eration  with  the  other  branch  of  the  party. 
Thdr  position  would  have  been  easier  were  it  not  for  the  repeated 
attempts  of  the  Prussian  government  to  crush  the  party  by  fresh 
legnlation  and  the  supervision  exerdsed  by  the  police.  It  was 
a  sign  of  most  serious  import  for  the  future  that  in  1897  the 
electoral  law  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  was  altered  with  the 


express  purpose  of  exdoding  the  SodalisU  from  the  Saxon 
Landtag.  This  and  other  symptoms  caused  serious  ^prehension 
that  some  attempt  might  be  made  to  alter  the  law  of  universal 
suffrage  for  the  Rdchstag,  and  it  was  policy  of  this  kind  which 
maintained  and  justified  the  profound  distrust  of  the  governing 
classes  aiui  the  dass  hatred  on  which  Social  democracy  depends. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  signs  of  a  greater  willingness  among 
the  Socialists  to  co-operate  with  their  old  enemies  the  Liberals. 

In  foreign  affairs  a  good  understanding  with  Great  Britain 
was  maintained,  but  the  emperor  failed  at  that  time  to  preserve 
the  friendship  of  Russia.  The  close  understanding 
between  France  aiui  Russia,  and  the  constant  increase 
in  the  armies  of  these  states,  made  a  still  further  increase 
of  the  German  army  desirable.  In  1890,  while  the 
Septennate  had  still  three  more  years  to  run,  Caprivi  had  to  ask 
for  an  additional  20,000  men.  It  was  the  first  time  that  an 
increase  of  this  kind  had  been  necessary  within  the  regular 
period.  Wheni  in  1893,  the  propoeab  for  the  new  period  were 
made,  they  formed  a  great  change.  Cbmpulsory  service  was 
to  be  made  a  reality;  no  one  except  those  absolutdy  unfit  was 
to  escape  it.  To  miake  enlistment  of  so  large  an  additional 
number  of  recruits  possible,  the  period  of  service  with  the  ootours 
was  reduced  to  two  ytai%.  The  parliamentary  discussion  was 
very  confused;  the  government  eventually  accepted  an  amend- 
ment  giving  them  557i093  for  five  and  a  half  years  instead  of  the 
570,877  asked  for;  this  was  rejected  by  sro  to  i6a,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Centre  and  of  the  Radicals  voting  against  It.  Parlia- 
ment was  at  once  dissolved.  Before  the  elections  the  Radical 
party  broke  up,  as  about  twenty  of  them  determined  to  accept  the 
compromise.  They  took  thtitaMotti  the  PreisumiitVtreimgm^, 
the  others  who  remained  under  the  leadership  of  lUchter  forming 
the  Preirinmge  VolkspaHd.  The  natural  result  of  this  split  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  party.  The  Liberal  opposition  secured  only 
twenty-three  seats  instead  of  the  sixty-seven  they  had  held 
before.  It  was,  so  far  as  now  can  be  foreseen,  the  final  collapse 
of  the  old  Radical  party.  Notwithstanding  this  the  bill  was  only 
carried  by  sixteen  votes,  and  it  would  have  been  thrown  out  again 
had  not  the  Poles  for  the  first  time  voted  for  the  government, 
since  the  whole  of  the  Centre  voted  in  oppositioiL 

This  vote  was  a  sign  of  the  increasuog  disorganisation  of  parties 
and  of  growing  parliamentary  difficulties  WUch  were  even  more 
apparent  in  the  Prussian  Landtag.  Miqud,  as  minister  of  finance, 
succeeded  indeed  in  carrying  a  reform  by  which  the  proceeds  of 
the  tax  on  land  and  buildings  were  transferred  to  the  local 
government  authorities,  and  the  loss  to  the  state  exchequer 
made  up  by  increased  taxation  of  larger  incomes  and  industry. 
The  series  of  measures  which  began  in  i89r,  and  were  completed 
in  1895,  won  a  more  general  approbation  than  is  usual,  and 
Miqud  in  this  successfully  carried  out  his  policy  of  reconciling 
the  growing  jealousies  arising  from  class  interests. 

Caprivi's  administration  was  further  remarkable  for  the 
arrangement  of  commercial  treaties.  In  r893  treaties  with 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Bdgium  and  Switserland  for 
twdve  yean  bcnmd  together  the  greater  part  of  the 
continent,  and  opened  a  wide  nutfket  for  German 
manufactures;  the  idea  of  this  policy  was  to  secure, 
by  a  more  permanent  union  of  the  middle  European  states,  a 
stable  market  for  the  goods  which  were  bdng  exduded  owing 
to  the  great  growth  of  Protection  in  France,  Russia  and  America. 
These  were  followed  by  similar  treaties  with  Rumania  and  Servia, 
and  in  1894,  after  a  period  of  sharp  customs  warfare,  with  Russia. 
In  all  these  treaties  the  general  prindple  was  a  reduction  of  the 
import  duties  on  com  in  return  for  advantages  pven  to  German 
numufactures,  and  it  is  this  which  brought  about  the  struggle 
of  the  government  with  the  Agrarians  which  after  1894  took  the 
first  place  in  party  politics. 

The  agricultural  interests  in  Germany  had  during  the  middlt 
of  the  t9th  century  been  in  favour  of  Free  T^ade.  The  reason 
of  this  was  that,  tSU  some  yean  after  the  foundation  ^^^^^ 
of  the  empire,  the  production  of  com  and  food-stuffs 
was  more  than  suffident  for  the  population;  as  long  M  they 
exported  com,  potatoes  and  cattle,  they  required  no  protection 
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from  foreign  compctitioii;  and  they  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
being  able  to  purchase  colonial  goods  and  manufactured  articles 
cheaply.  Mecklenburg  and  Hanover,  the  purely  agricultural 
states,  had  until  their  entrance  into  the  Customs  Union,  followed 
a  completely  Free  Trade  policy.  The  first  union  of  the  Agrarian 
party,  which  was  formed  in  1876  under  the  name  of  the  Society 
for  the  Reform  of  Taxation,  did  not  place  protection  on  their 
programme;  they  laid  stress  on  bimetallism,  on  the  reform  of 
internal  taxation,  especially  of  the  tax  on  Land  and  buildings, 
and  on  the  reform  of  the  railway  tariff,  and  demanded  an  increase 
in  the  stamp  duties.  These  last  three  points  were  all  to  some 
extent  attained.  About  this  time,  however,  the  introduction 
of  cheap  com  from  Russia  began  to  threaten  them,  and  it  was 
in  1879  that,  probably  to  a  great  extent  influenced  by  Bismarck, 
they  are  first  to  be  found  among  those  who  ask  for  protection. 

After  that  time  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  importation 
of  food-stuffs  from  America,  llie  increase  of  manufactures  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  population  made  the  introduction  of 
cheap  food  from  abroad  a  necessity.  In  the  youth  of  the  empire 
the  amount  of  corn  grown  in  Germany  was  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  its  inhabitants;  the  amount  consumed  in  1899  exceeded 
the  amount  produced  by  about  one-quarter  of  the  total.  At 
the  same  time  the  price,  making  allowance  for  the  fluctuations 
owing  to  bad  harvests,  steadily  decreased,  notwithstanding  the 
duty  on  corn.  In  twenty  years  the  average  price  fcU  from  about 
335  to  135  marks  the  1000  kilo.  There  was  therefore  a  constant 
decrease  in  the  income  from  land,  and  this  took  place  at  a  time 
when  the  great  growth  of  wealth  among  the  industrial  classes  had 
made  living  more  costly.  The  agriculturists  of  the  north  and 
east  saw  themselves  and  their  class  threatened  with  loss,  and 
perhaps  ruin;  their  discontent,  which  had  long  been  growing, 
broke  out  into  open  fire  during  the  discussion  of  the  commercial 
treaties.  As  these  would  inevitably  bring  about  a  large  increase 
in  the  importation  of  corn  from  Rumania  and  Russia,  a  great 
agitation  was  begun  in  agricultural  circles,  and  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  the  Conservative  party  was  opposed  to  the  treaties. 
This  brought  about  a  curious  situation,  the  measures  being  only 
carried  by  the  support  of  the  Centre,  the  Radicals,  and  the 
Socialists,  against  the  violent  opposition  of  those  classes,  especi- 
ally the  landowners  in  Prussia,  who  had  hitherto  been  the 
supporters  of  the  government.  In  order  to  prevent  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Russia,  a  great  agricultural  league  was 
founded  in  1893,  the  Bund  der  LandwirU;  some  7000  land- 
owners joined  it  immediately.  Two  days  Later  the  Peasants' 
League,  or  Deutsche  Bauernbund,  which  had  been  founded  in 
1885  and  included  some  44,000  members,  chiefly  from  the 
smaller  proprietors  in  Pomerania,  Poscn,  Saxony  and  Thuringia, 
merged  itself  in  the  new  league.  This  afterwards  gained  very 
great  proportions.  It  became,  with  the  Social  Democrats,  the 
most  influential  society  which  had  been  founded  in  Germany  for 
defending  the  interests  of  a  particular  class;  it  soon  numbered 
more  than  300,000  members,  including  landed  proprietors  of  all 
degrees.  Under  its  influence  a  parliamentary  union,  the  Wirt- 
schaftsvereinigung,  was  founded  to  ensure  proper  consideration 
for  agricultural  affairs;  it  was  joined  by  more  than  100  members 
of  the  Reichstag;  and  the  Conservative  party  fell  more  and 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  Agrarians. 

Having  failed  to  prevent  the  commercial  treaties.  Count  Kanitz 
introduced  a  motion  that  the  state  should  have  a  monopoly  of 
all  imported  corn,  and  that  the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be  sold 
should  be  fixed  by  law.  On  the  first  occasion,  in  1894,  only  fifty 
members  were  found  to  vote  for  this,  but  in  the  next  year  ninety- 
seven  supported  the  introduction  of  the  motion,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered worth  while  to  call  together  the  Prussian  council  of  state 
for  a  special  discussion.  The  whole  agitation  was  extremely 
inconvenient  to  the  government.  The  violence  with  which  it 
was  conducted,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  the  highest  circles  of  the 
Prussian  nobility,  appeared  almost  an  imitation  of  Socialist 
methods;  but  the  emperor,  with  his  wonted  energy,  personally 
rebuked  the  leaders,  and  warned  them  that  the  opposition  of 
Prussian  nobles  to  their  king  was  a  monstrosity.  Nevertheless 
they  were  able  to  overthrow  the  chancellor,  who  was  specially 
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obnoxious  to  them.  In  October  1894  he  was  dismissed  suddenly , 
without  warning,  and  almost  without  cause,  while  the  emperor 
was  on  a  visit  to  the  Eulenburgs,  one  of  the  most  influential 
families  of  the  Prussian  nobility. 

Capri  vi's  fall,  though  it  was  occasioned  by  a  difference  between 
him  and  Count  Eulenburg,  and  was  due  to  the  direct  act  of  the 
emperor,  was  rendered  easier  by  the  weakness  of  his 
parliamentary  position.  There  was  no  party  on  whose  ^cmuTtt 
help  he  could  really  depend.  The  Military  Bill  had 
offended  the  prejudices  of  conservative  military  critics;  the 
British  treaty  had  alienated  the  colonial  party;  the  commercial 
treaties  had  only  been  carried  by  the  help  of  Poles,  Radicals  and 
Socialists;  but  it  was  just  these  parties  who  were  the  most  eaaly 
offended  by  the  general  tendencies  of  the  internal  legislation, 
as  shown  in  the  Prussian  School  Bill.  Moreover,  the  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  attacks  of  the  Bismarckian  press  to  which  Caprivi 
was  exposed  made  him  unpopular  in  the  country,  for  the  i>eople 
could  not  feel  at  ease  so  long  as  they  were  governed  by  a  minister 
of  whom  Bismarck  disapproved.  There  was  therefore  no  prospect 
of  forming  anything  like  a  stable  coalition  of  parties  on  which  he 
could  depend. 

The  emperor  was  fortunate  in  securing  as  his  successor  Prince 
Chlodwig  von  Hohenlohe.  Though  the  new  chancellor  once 
more  united  with  this  office  that  of  Prussian  minister- 
president,  his  age,  and  perhaps  also  his  character, 
prevented  him  from  exercising  that  constant  activity 
and  vigilance  which  his  two  predecessors  had  displayed. 
During  his  administration  even  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs.  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  and  afterwards  CounL 
von  Billow,  became  the  ordinary  spokesman  of  the  government, 
and  in  the  management  of  other  departments  the  want  of  a  strong 
hand  at  the  head  of  affairs  was  often  missed.  Between  the 
emperor,  with  whom  the  final  direction  of  policy  rested,  and  his 
subordinates,  the  chancellor  often  appeared  to  evade  public 
notice.  The  very  first  act  of  the  new  chancellor  brought  upon 
him  a  severe  rebuff.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  buildings  which 
had  been  erected  in  Berlin  for  the  Reichstag,  cheers  were  called 
for  the  emperor.  Some  of  the  Socialist  members  remained 
seated.  It  was  not  clear  that  their  action  was  deh'bcrate,  but 
none  the  less  the  chancellor  himself  came  down  to  ask  from  th* 
House  permission  to  bring  a  charge  of  Use-majesli  against  them, 
a  request  which  was,  of  course,  almost  unanimously  refused. 

The  Agrarians  still  maintained  their  prominent  position  in 
Prussia.  They  opposed  all  bills  which  would  appear  directly 
or  indirectly  to  injure  agricultural  interests  They  looked  wiih 
suspicion  on  the  naval  policy  of  the  emperor,  for  they  dish'kcd 
all  that  helps  industry  and  commerce.  They  would  only  give 
their  support  to  the  Navy  Bills  of  1897  and  1900  in  return  for 
large  concessions  limiting  the  importation  of  margarine  and 
American  preserved  meat,  and  the  removal  of  the  Jndemniiats 
Nachweis  acted  as  a  kind  of  bounty  on  the  export  of  com.  They 
successfully  opposed  the  construction  of  the  great  canal  from 
Westphalia  to  the  Elbe,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  facilitate 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  They  refused  to  accept  all  the 
compromises  which  Miquel,  who  was  very  sympathetic  towards 
them,  suggested,  and  thereby  brought  about  his  retirement  in 
May  190X. 

The  opposition  of  the  Agrarians  was  for  many  reasons  peculiarly 
embarrassing.  The  franchise  by  which  the  Prussian  parliament 
is  elected  gave  the  Conservatives  whom  they  controlled  a  pre- 
dominant position.  Any  alteration  of  the  franchise  was,  however, 
out  of  the  question,  for  that  would  admit  the  Socialists.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  tradition  of  the  Prussian  court  and  the  Prussian 
government .  (and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  imperial 
government  is  inspired  by  Fmssian  traditions)  that  the  nobility 
and  peasants  were  in  a  peculiar  way  the  sui^>ort  of  the  crown 
and  the  state.  The  old  distrust  of  die  towns,  of  manufacturers 
and  artisans,  stiU  continued.  The  preservation  of  a  peasant  class 
was  considered  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  army.  Besides, 
intellectual  and  social  prejudices  required  a  strong  Conservative 
party.  In  the  south  and  west  of  Germany,  however,  the  Con- 
servative party  was  practically  non-existent.    In  these  parts. 
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owing  to  the  changes  introduced  at  the  revolution,  the  nobility, 
who  hold  tittle  land,  are,  comparatively  speaking,  without 
political  importance.  In  the  Catholic  districts  the  Centre  had 
become  absolutely  master,  except  so  far  as  the  Socialists  threaten 
their  position.  Those  of  the  great  industrialists  who  belonged  to 
the  National  Liberals  or  the  Moderate  Conservatives  did  not 
command  that  influence  which  men  of  their  class  generally  hold 
in  Great  Britain,  because  the  influence  of  Social  Democracy 
banded  together  the  whole  of  the  working  men  in  a  solid  phalanx 
of  irreconcilable  opposition,  the  very  first  principle  of  which 
was  the  hostility  of  classes.  The  government,  therefore,  were 
compelled  to  turn  for  support  tothe  Centre  and  the  Conservatives, 
the  latter  being  almost  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  old 
Prussian  nobility  from  the  north-east.  But  every  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  policy  supported  by  these  parties  arous^  an 
opposition  most  embarrassing  to  the  government. 

The  Conservatives  distrusted  the  financial  activity  which 
centred  round  the  Exchanges  of  Berlin  and  other  towns,  and 
in  this  they  had  the  sympathy  of  Agrarians  and 
Anti-Semites,  as  well  as  of  the  Centre.  Tlie  Agrarians 
believed  that  the  Berlin  Exchange  was  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  fall  of  prices  in  com;  the  Anti« 
Semites  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  many  of  the  financiers  were  of 
Jewish  extraction;  the  Centre  feared  the  moral  effects  of  specula- 
tion. This  opposition  was  shown  in  the  demand  for  additional 
duties  on  stamps  (this  was  granted  by  Bismarck),  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  and  especially  in  the 
new  regulations  for  the  Exchange  which  were  carried  in  1896. 
One  clause  in  this  forbade  the  dealing  in  "  futures  "  in  com, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  special  Prussian  law  required  that  there 
should  be  representatives  of  agriculture  on  the  managing  com- 
mittee of  the  Exchange.  The  members  of  the  Exchanges  in 
Berlin  and  other  towns  refused  to  accept  this  law.  When  it 
came  into  effect  they  withdrew  and  tried  to  establish  a  private 
Exchange.  Hiis  was  prevented,  and  after  two  years  they  were 
compelled  to  submit  and  the  Berlin  Bourse  was  again  opened. 

Political  parties  now  came  to  represent  interests  rather  than 
principles.    The  government,  in  order  to  pass  its  measures, 
was  obliged  to  purchase  the  votes  by  class  legislation, 
and  it  bought  those  with  whom  it  could  make  the  best 
iBfg,  bargain*— these  being  generally  the  Centre,  as  the  ablest 

tacticians,  and  the  Conservatives,  as  having  the  highest 
social  position  and  being  boldest  in  declaring  their  demands. 
No  great  parliamentary  leader  took  the  place  of  Windthorst, 
Lasker  and  Benm'gsen;  the  extra  -  parliamentary  societies, 
less  responsible  and  more  violent,  grew  in  influence.  The  Anti- 
Semites  gained  in  numbers,  though  not  in  reputation.  The 
Conservatives,  hoping  to  win  votes,  even  adopted  an  anti- 
Semite  clause  in  their  programme.  The  general  tendency 
among  the  numerous  societies  of  Christian  Socialism,  which 
broke  up  almost  as  quickly  as  they  appeared,  was  to  drift  from 
the  alliance  with  the  ultra-Conservatives  and  to  adopt  the 
economic  and  many  of  the  political  doctrines  of  the  Social 
Democrats.  The  NaiionalSoziakr  Vercin  defended  the  union 
of  Monarchy  and  Socialism.  Meanwhile  the  extreme  spirit  of 
nationality  was  fostered  by  the  AU-deutscfur  Verein,  the  policy 
of  which  would  quickly  involve  Germany  in  war  with  every 
other  nation.  More  than  once  the  feelings  to  which  they  gave 
expression  endangered  the  relations  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  persecution  of  the  Poles  in  Prussia  naturally 
aroused  indignation  in  Austria,  where  the  Poles  had  for  long  been 
among  the  strongest  elements  on  which  the  government  depended; 
and  it  was  not  always  easy  to  prevent  the  agitation  on  behalf 
of  the  Germans  in  Bohemia  from  assuming  a  dangerous  aspect. 
In  the  disintegration  of  parties  the  Liberals  suffered  most. 
The  unity  of  the  Conservatives  was  preserved  by  social  forces 
and  the  interests  of  agriculture;  the  decay  of  the  Liberals  was 
the  resxilt  of  universal  suffrage.  Originally  the  opponents  of 
the  landed  interest  and  the  nobility,  they  were  the  party  of  the 
educated  middle  class,  of  the  learned,  of  the  officials  and  finance. 
They  never  succeeded  in  winning  the  support  of  the  working 
men.    They  had  identified  themselves  with  the  interests  of  the 
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capitalists,  and  were  not  even  faithful  to  their  own  principles. 
In  the  day  of  their  power  they  showed  themselves  as  intcderant 
as  their  opponents  had  been.  They  resorted  to  the  help  of  the 
government  in  order  to  stamp  out  the  opinions  with  which  they 
disagreed,  and  the  claims  of  the  artisans  to  practical  equality 
were  rejected  by  them,  as  in  earlier  days  the  claims  of  the  middle 
class  had  been  by  the  nobles. 

The  Centre  alone  maintained  itself.  Obliged  by  their  con- 
stitution to  regard  equally  the  material  interests  of  all  classes— 
for  they,  represent  rich  and  poor,  peasants  and  artisans — they 
were  the  natural  support  of  the  government  when  it  attempted 
to  find  a  compromise  between  the  clamour  of  opposing  interests. 
Their  own  demands  were  generally  limited  to  the  defence  of 
order  and  religion,  and  to  some  extent  coincided  with  the  wishes 
of  the  emperor;  but  every  attempt  to  introduce  legislation  in 
accordance  with  their  wishes  led  to  a  conflict  with  the  educated 
opinion  of  the  country,  which  was  very  detrimental  to  the 
authority  of  the  government.  In  the  state  parliaments  of  Bavaria, 
Baden  and  Hesse  their  influence  was  very  great.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  tendency  for  local  parties  to  gain  in  numbers  and 
influence — the  Vdkspartei  in  WUrttemberg,  the  Anti-Semites 
in  Hesse,  and  the  Bauembund  (Peasants'  League)  in  Bavaria. 
The  last  demanded  that  the  peasants  should  be  freed  from  the 
payment  to  the  state,  which  represented  the  purchase  price  for 
the  remission  of  feudal  burdens.  It  soon  lost  ground,  however, 
partly  owing  to  personal  reasons,  and  partly  because  the  Centre, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  influence  among  the  peasants,  adopted 
some  features  of  their  programme. 

Another  class  which,  seeing  itself  In  danger  from  the  economic 
changes  in  society,  agitated  for  special  legislation  was  the  small 
retail  traders  of  the  large  towns.  They  demanded 
additional  taxation  on  the  vast  shops  and  stores,  the 
growth  of  which  in  BerUn,  Munich  and  other  towns 
seemed  to  threaten  their  interests.  As  the  preservation 
of  the  smaller  middle  class  seemed  to  be  important  as  a  bulwark 
against  SodaUsm,  they  won  the  support  of  the  Conservative  and 
Clerical  parties,  and  laws  in^ired  by  them  were  passed  in  Bavaria, 
Wflrttemberg  and  Prussia.  This  MiUelstand-PolUik,  as  it  is 
called,  was  very  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  mind  which  was 
produced  by  the  policy  of  Protection.  Every  class  appealed 
to  the  government  for  special  laws  to  protect  itself  against  the 
effects  of  the  economic  changes  which  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  modem  industrial  system.  Peasants  and  landlords, 
artisans  and  tradesmen,  each  formed  their  own  league  for  the 
protection  of  their  interests,  and  all  looked  to  the  state  as  the 
proper  guardian  of  their  class  interests. 

After  the  fall  of  Caprivi  the  tendency  of  the  German  govern- 
ment to  revert  to  a  strong  Conservative  policy  in  matters  of 
religion,  education,  and  in  the  treatment  of  political 
discussions  became  very  marked.  The  complete 
alienation  of  the  working  classes  from  Christianity 
caused  much  natural  concern,  combined  as  it  was 
with  that  indifference  to  religion  which  marks  the  life  of  the 
educated*  classes  in  the  large  town's,  and  especially  in  Berlin. 
A  strong  feeling  arose  that  social  and  political  dangers  could  only 
be  avoided  by  an  increase  in  religious  life,  and  the  emperor  gave 
the  authority  of  his  name  to  a  movement  which  produced 
numerous  societies  for  home  mission  work,  and  (at  least  in  Berlin) 
led  to  the  erection  of  numerous  churches.  Unfortunately, 
this  movement  was  too  often  connected  with  political  reaction, 
and  the  working  classes  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  growth 
of  religion  was  valued  because  it  afforded  an  additional  support 
to  the  sodal  and  political  order.  The  situation  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  existed  during  the  last  years  of  Frederick 
William  IV.,  when  the  dose  assodation  of  religion  with  a  Con- 
servative policy  made  orthodoxy  so  distasteful  to  large  sections 
of  sodety.  The  government,  which  had  not  taken  warning  by 
the  fate  of  the  School  BO],  attempted  to  carry  other  measures  of 
the  same  kind.  The  emperor  had  returned  lo  Bismarck's  policy 
of  joining  social  reform  with  repressive  legislation.  In  a  speech 
at  Kdm'gsberg  in  November  189^,  he  summoned  the  noUes  «f 
Prussia  to  support  him  in  the  struggle  for  religion,  for  morality. 
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for  order,  against  tbe  parties  of  UmsiMn,  or  Revolution,  and 
shortly  afterwards  an  amendment  of  the  Criminal  Code,  com- 
monly called  the  UwutunrVprlagt,  was  introduced, 
containing  provisions  to  check  attempts  to  undermine 
the  loyalty  of  the  sddiers,  and  making  it  a  crime 
punishable  with  three  years'  imprisonment  to  attack  religion, 
monarchy,  marriage,  the  family  or  property  by  abusive  expres- 
sions in  such  a  manner  as  to  endanger  public  peace.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  measure  occupied  most  of  the  session  of  iSgs; 
the  bill  was  amended  by  the  Centre  so  as  to  make  it  even  more 
strongly  a  measure  for  the  defence  of  religion;  and  clauses  were 
introduced  to  defend  public  morality,  by  forbidding  the  public 
exhibition  of  pictures  or  statues,  or  the  sale  of  writings,  which, 
**  without  being  actually  obscene,  might  rudely  offend  the  feeling 
of  modesty."  These  Clerical  Amendments  aroused  a  strong 
feeling  of  indignation.  It  was  represented  that  the  freedom  of 
art  and  literature  was  befng  endangered,  and  the  government 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  bill.  The  tendency  towards  a 
stricter  censorship  was  shown  by  a  proposal  which  was  carried 
through  the  Prussian  parliament  for  controlling  the  instruction 
given  at  the  universities  by  the  PrivaldotenUn,  Some  of  the  Con- 
servative leaders,  especially  Baron  von  Stumm,  the  great  manu- 
facturer (one  of  Bismarck's  chief  advisers  on  industrial  matters), 
demanded  protection  against  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors with  whose  economic  doctrines  they  did  not  agree; 
pastors  who  took  part  in  the  Christian-Social  movement  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  government;  and  Professor  DelbrUck 
was  summoned  before  a  disciplinary  court  because,  in  the 
Preussiscke  JahrhUcher,  which  he  edited,  he  had  ventured  to 
criticise  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  government  towards  the  Danes 
in  Schleswig.  All  the  discontent  and  suspicion  caused  by  this 
policy  broke  out  with  greater  intensity  when  a  fresh 
jf^l^gg^  attempt  was  made  in  zgoo  to  carry  those  clauses 
of  the  old  Umstun-Vorlage  which  dealt  with  offences 
against  public  morality.  The  gross  immoralities  connected  with 
prostitution  in  Berlin  had  been  disclosed  in  the  case  of  a  murderer 
called  Heinse  in  1891;  and  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  criniinal  law 
on  the  subject  was  introduced  but  not  carried.  The  measure 
continued,  however,  to  be  discussed,  and  in  1900  the  government 
proposed  to  incorporate  with  this  bill  (which  was  known  as  the 
Lex  Heinze)  the  articles  from  the  Unutun-Vorlage  subjecting 
art  and  literature  to  the  control  of  the  criminal  law  and  police. 
The  agitation  was  renewed  with  great  energy.  A  Cocthe-Verciti 
was  founded  to  protect  Kultur,  which  seemed  to  be  in  danger. 
In  the  end  the  obnoxious  clauses  were  only  withdrawn  when  the 
Sodalists  used  the  forms  of  the  House  to  prevent  business  from 
being  transacted.  It  was  the  first  time  that  organized  obstruction 
had  appeared  in  the  Reichstag,  and  it.  was  part  of  the  irony  of 
the  situation  that  the  representatives  of  art  and  learning  owed 
their  victory  to  the  Sodalists,  whom  they  had  so  long  attacked 
as  the  great  enemies  of  modem  civilization. 

These  were  not  the  only  cases  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
parties  of  reaction  caused  much  discontent.  There  was  the 
question  of  the  right  of  combination.  In  nearly  every 
Lawoi  g^^^c  there  still  existed  old  laws  forbidding  political 
societies  to  unite  with  one  another.  These  laws  had 
been  passed  in  the  years  immediately  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  and  were  quiteout  of  place  under  modern  conditions. 
The  object  of  them  was  to  prevent  a  network  of  societies  from 
being  formed  extending  over  large  districts,  and  so  acquiring 
political  power.  In  1895  the  Prussian  police  used  a  law  of  1850 
as  a  pretext  for  dissolving  the  Socialist  organization  in  Beriin, 
as  had  been  done  twenty  years  before.  A  large  majority  of  the 
Reichstag  demanded  that  an  imperial  law  should  be  passed 
repealing  these  laws  and  establishing  the  right  of  combination, 
and  they  refused  to  pass  the  revised  Civil  Code  until  the  chancellor 
promised  that  this  should  be  done.  Instead  of  this  course  being 
adopted,  however,  q}ecial  laws  were  introduced  in  most  of  the 
states,  which,  especially  in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  while  they  gave 
the  right  of  combination,  increased  the  power  of  the  police  to 
forbid  assemblies  and  societies.  It  was  apparent  that  large  and 
influential  parties  still  regarded  political  meetings  as  something 


in  themselves  dangerous  and  demoralizing,  and  hence  the  dcRiand 
of  the  Conservatives  that  women  and  young  perwas  should  be 
forbidden  to  attend.    In  Prussia  a  majority  (rf  the  Upper  House 
and  a  very  large  minority  of  the  Lower  House  (193  to  306) 
voted  for  an  amendment  expressly  empowering  the  police  to 
break  up  meetings  in  which  anarchistic,  socialistic  or  oomaranistic 
doctrines  were  defended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  dangctoiis  to 
society;  the  Saxon  Conservatives  demanded  that  women  at 
least  should  be  forbidden  to  attend  sodalisiic  meetings,  and  it 
remained  illegal  for  any  one  under  twenty-one  years  of  a^e  to  be 
present  at  a  pditical  meeting.    In  consequence  of  the  amend- 
ments in  the  Upper  House  the  Prussian  law  was  lost;  and  at  last, 
in  1899,  a  short  imperial  law  was  carried  to  the  effect  that 
"  societies  of  every  kind   might  enter  into  union  with  one 
another."    This  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  chancellor;  it  was 
the  time  when  the  Navy  Bill  was  coming  on,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  win  votes.    The  general  feeling  of  distrust  which  this  pro- 
longed controversy  arouse^  was,  however,  shown  by  the  almost 
contemptuous  rejection  in  2899  of. a  BUI  to  protect  artisans 
who  were  willing  to  work  against  intimidation  or  violeooe  (the 
ZuchlkauS'Vorlagc),  a  vote  which  was  the  more  significant  as 
it  was  not  so  much  occasioned  by  the  actual  proviaioas  of  the 
bill,  but  was  an  expression  of  the  distrust  felt  for  the  OMtives 
by  which  the  government  was  moved  and  the  rductaDce  to  place 
any  further  powers  in  their  hands. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  had  set  himself  the  task  of  doing  for 
the  German  fleet  what  his  grandfather  had  done  for  the  army. 
The  acquisition  of  Heligoland  enaUed  a  new  naval  station  to  be 
established  off  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe;  the  completion  of  the 
canal  from  Kiel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  by  enj^ling  ships  of 
war  to  pass  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea  greatly  increased  the 
strategic  strength  of  the  fleet.  In  1890  a  change  in  the  organira- 
tion  separated  the  command  of  the  fleet  from  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  was  responsible  for  the  representation  of  the 
admiralty  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  emperor  was  brought  into 
more  direct  connexion  with  the  navy.  During  the  first  five 
years  of  the  reign  four  h'ne-of-battle  ships  were  added  and  several 
armoured  cruisers  for  the  defence  of  commerce  and  colonial 
interests.  With  the  year  1895  began  a  period  of  expansion  abroad 
and  great  naval  activity.  The  note  was  given  in  a  speech  of 
the  emperor's  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  empire,  in  which  he  said, "  the  German  empire  has 
a  world  empire."  The  ruling  idea  of  this  new  WeU" 
Pciitik  was  that  Germany  could  no  longer  remain 
merely  a  continental  power;  owing  to  the  growth  of 
population  she  depended  for  subsistence  on  trade  and  C3qx>rts; 
she  could  not  maintain  herself  amid  the  rivalry  of  nations  unless 
the  government  was  able  actively  to  support  German  traders  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  extension  of  German  trade  and  in- 
fluence has,  in  fact,  been  carried  out  with  considerable  success. 
There  was  no  prospect  of  further  territory  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
and  the  hopes  of  bringing  about  a  closer  union  with  the  South 
African  Republic  was  not  fulfilled.  On  the  Pacific,  however, 
there  were  great  gains  ;^  long-established  plans  for  obtaining 
a  port  in  China  which  might  serve  as  a  base  for  the  growing 
trade  at  Tientsin  were  carried  out  at  the  end  of  1897;  the  murder 
of  two  Catholic  missionaries  was  made  the  pretext  for  landing 
troops  in  the  bay  of  Kiao-chau;  and  in  amends  China 
granted  the  lease  of  some  50  sq.  m.  of  territory,  and  VZ»^ 
also  a  concession  for  building  raiilways.  The  emperor  j^** 
showed  his  strong  personal  interest  by  sending  his 
brother.  Prince  Henry,  in  command  of  a  squadron  to  take 
possession  of  this  territory,  and  the  visit  of  a  German  prince  to 
the  emperor  of  China  strongly  i^pealed  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. The  emperor's  characteristically  rhetorical  speeches  on 
this  occasion — particulariy  his  identification  of  his  brother  with 
the  "  mailed  fist  "  of  Germanjr— -exdted  considerable  comment. 

*  In  1899,  following  the  Spanish- American  War,  Germany  pur^ 
chased  the  Caroline,  Pclew  and  Marianne  lalands  from  Spain ;  in 
1899^1900  by  agreement  with  Gmt  Britain  and  AmerKa  she 
acquired  the  two  largest  of  the  Samoan  islands,  renoundng  in 
favour  of  Britain  her  protectorate  over  certain  of  the  Soloflioa 
islands. 
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In  Turkey  the  goverament,  helped  again  by  the  penonal  interest 
of  the  emperor,  who  himself  visited  the  sultan  at  Constantinople, 
gained  important  concessions  for  German  influence  and  German 
commerce.  The  Turkish  armies  were  drilled  and  commanded 
by  German  officers,  and  in  1899  a  German  firm  gained  an  im- 
portant concession  for  building  a  railway  to  Baghdad.  In  Brazil 
organised  private  enterprise  established  a  considerable  settle- 
ment of  German  emigrants,  and  though  any  political  power  was 
for  the  time  impossible,  German  commerce  increased  greatly 
throughout  South  America. 

Encouraged  by  the  interest  which  the  events  in  China  had 
aroused,  a  very  important  project  was  laid  before  the  Reichstag 

in  November  1897,  which  woxild  enable  Germany  to 
Miv«/#rv-  1^)^^  1^  higher  place  among  the  maritime  powers.  A 
uiTT**    completely  new  procedure  was  introduced.    Instead 

of  simply  proposing  to  build  a  number  of  new  ships, 
the  bill  laid  down  permanently  the  number  of  ships  of  every 
kind  of  which  the  navy  was  to  consist.  They  were  to  be  com- 
pleted by  X904;  and  the  bill  also  specified  how  often  ships  of 
each  class  were  to  be  replaced.  The  plan  would  establish  p. 
normal  fleet,  and  the  Reichstag,  having  once  assented,  would 
lose  all  power  of  controlling  the  naval  budget.  The  bill  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Radicals;  the  Centre  was  divided; 
but  the  very  strong  personal  influence  of  the  emperor,  supported 
by  an  agitation  of  the  newly-formed  Fiatienverem  (an  imitation 
of  the  English  Navy  League),  so  influenced  public  opinion  that 
the  opposition  broke  down.  A  general  election  was  imminent, 
and  no  party  dared  to  go  to  the  country  as  the  opponents  of  the 
fleet. 

Scarcely  had  the  bill  been  carried  when  a  series  of  events  took 
place  which  still  more  fully  turned  public  attention  to  colonial 

affairs,  and  seemed  to  justify  the  action  of  the  govem- 
UotMty     inent.    The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 

showed  how  necessary  an  eflident  fleet  was  under 

modem  conditions,  and  also  caused  some  feeling  of 
apprehension  for  the  future  arising  from  the  new  policy  of  ex- 
tension adopted  by  the  United  States.  And  the  brewing  of  the 
storm  in  South  Africa,  where  the  Boers  were  preparing  to  resist 
British  suzerainty,  helped  to  make  the  nation  regret  that  their 
fleet  was  not  suflSciently  strong  to  make  German  sympathies 
effective.  The  government  used  with  great  address  the  bitter 
irritation  against  Great  Britain  which  had  become  one  of  the 
most  deep-seated  elements  in  modem  German  life.  This  feeling 
had  its  origin  at  first  in  a  natural  reaction  against  the  excessive 
admiration  for  English  institutions  which  distinguished  the 
Liberals  of  an  older  generation.  This  reaction  was  deliberately 
fostered  during  Bismarck's  later  years  for  intemal  reasons; 
for,  as  Great  Britain  was  looked  upon  as  the  home  of  parlia- 
mentary govemment  and  Free  Trade,  a  less  favourable  view 
might  weaken  German  belief  in  doctrines  and  institutions  adopted 
from  that  country.  There  also  existed  in  Germany  a  curious 
compound  of  jealousy  and  contempt,  natural  in  a  nation  the 
whole  institutions  of  which  centred  round  the  army  and  com- 
pulsory service,  for  a  nation  whose  institutions  were  based  not  on 
military,  but  on  parliamentary  and  legal  institutions.  It  came 
about  that  in  the  minds  of  many  Germans  the  whole  national 
regeneration  was  regarded  as  a  liberation  from  British  influence. 
This  feeling  was  deliberately  fostered  by  publicists  and  historians, 
and  was  intensified  by  commercial  rivalry,  since  in  the  straggle 
for  colonial  expansion  and  trade  Germans  naturally  came  to  look 
on  Great  Britain,  who  held  the  field,  as  their  rival.  The  sympathy 

which  the  events  of  1896  and  1899  awakened  for  the 
Pn-Bmr  Boers  caused  all  these  feelings,  which  had  long  been 
owiif.'        growing,  to  break  out  in  a  popular  agitation  more 

widespread  than  any  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire. 
It  was  used  by  the  Nationalist  parties,  in  Austria  as  well  as 
in  Germany,  to  spread  the  conception  of  Pan-Germanism; 
the  Boers  as  Low  Germans  were  regarded  as  the  representatives 
of  Teutonic  civilization,  and  it  seemed  possible  that  the  con- 
ception might  be  used  to  bring  about  a  ckner  friendship,  and  even 
alliance,  with  Holland.  In  1896  the  emperor,  by  despatching 
a  telegram  of  congratulation  to  President  Kruger after  the  collapse 


of  the  Jameson  Raid,  had  appeared  to  identify  himself  with  the 
national  feeling.  When  war  broke  out  in  1899  it  was  obviously 
impossible  to  give  any  efficient  help  to  the  Boers,  but  the  govem- 
ment did  not  allow  the  moment  to  pass  without  using  ^^  ^^ 
it  for  the  very  practical  purpose  of  getting  another  JJJJ^  ^ 
bill  through  the  Reichstag  by  which  the  navy  was  to 
be  nearly  doubled.  Some  difficulties  which  arose  regarding  the 
exercise  by  the  British  government  of  the  right  of  search  for 
contraband  of  war  were  also  used  to  stimulate  public  feeling. 
The  Navy  Bill  was  introduced  in  January  1900.  There  were 
some  criticisms  of  detail,  but  the  passing  of  the  bill  was  only  a 
matter  of  bargaining.  Each  party  wished  in  return  for  its 
support  to  get  some  concessions  from  the  govehimcnt.  The 
Agrarians  asked  for  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food; 
the  Centre  for  the  Lex  Hcinze  and  the  repeal  of  the  Jesuit  law; 
the  Lit>crals  for  the  right  of  combination. 

The  murder  of  the  German  ambassador.  Baron  von  Ketteler, 
at  Peking  in  1900  compelled  the  government  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  joint  expedition  of  the  powers  to  China. 
A  force  of  over  20,000  men  wasorganiud  by  voluntary  «Jf 
enlistment  from  among  the  regular  «rmy;   and  the  etmndoor. 
supreme  command  was  obtained  by  the  emperor  for 
Count  voo  Waldersee,  who  had  succeeded  Moltke  as  chief  of  the 
staff.    The  govemment  was,  however,  sharply  criticized  for  not 
first  consulting  the  Reichstag  in  a  matter  involving  the  first 
military  expedition  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire.    It  was 
desirable  in  such  circumstances  that  a  younger  and  more  vigorous 
statesman  than  Prince  Hohenlohe  should  be  pbced  at  the  head 
of  affairs  before  the  Reichstag  met;  and  on  the  17th  of  October 
he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  as  chancellor  by  Herr  von  Bulow, 
the  foreign  secretary.  (J.  W.  He.  ;  W.  A.  P. ) 

It  remains  only  to  sketch  the  main  features  of  German  history 
in  later  years.  In  spite  of  the  denunciation  by  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  what  they  stigmatized  as  a  "  policy 
of  brag,"  the  general  popularity  of  the  idea  of  estab-  ^^igrvas. 
lishing  a  strong  sea  power  was  proved  by  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  Navy  League,  which  in  1904  had  already  3595 
branches.  For  an  increase  in  the  navy  there  was,  indeed, 
sufficient' excuse  in  the  enormous  expansion  of  German  over-sea 
commerce  and  the  consequent  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine; 
the  value  of  foreign  trade,  which  in  1894  was  £365,000,000,  had 
risen  in  1904  to  £610,000,000,  and  in  the  same  period  the  tonnage 
of  German  merchant  shipping  had  increased  by  234%.  In 
the  session  of  1901  Admirsil  von  Tirpifz,  the  minister  of  marine, 
admitted  in  answer  to  a  Socialist  interpellation  that  the  naval 
programme  of  1900  would  have  to  be  enlarged.  In  1903  Count 
Billow  declared  in  the  Reichstag  that  the  government  was 
endeavouring  to  pursue  a  middle  course  between  "  the  extrava- 
gant aspirations  of  the  Pan-Germans  and  the  parochial  policy 
of  the  Sixial  Democrats,  which  forgets  that  in  a  straggle  for  life 
and  death  Germany's  means  of  communication  might  be  cut  off." 
At  the  same  time  the  emperor  presented  to  the  Reichstag  a  com- 
parative table,  drawn  up  by  his  own  hand,  showing  the  relative 
strength  of  the  British  and  German  navies.  An  inspired  article  in 
the  Crenzbt^en  declared  the  object,  of  this  to  be  to  moderate  at 
once  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Pan-Germans  towards  Great 
Britain  and  British  alarms  at  the  naval  development  of  Germany. 
This  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  naval  agitation  and  counter- 
agitation.  In  X904  Count  Btilow  again  found  it  necessary,  in 
reply  to  the  Socialist  leader  Bcbel,  to  declare  that  the  German 
naval  armaments  were  purely  defensive.  "I  cannot  conceive," 
he  said,  "  that  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-German  war  should  be 
seriously  entertained  by  sensible  people  in  either  country." 
On  the  x6th  of  November  1905  a  new  Navy  Bill  amplifying  the 
programme  of  1900  was  accepted  by  the  Federal  Diet.  The  Navy 
League,  encouraged  by  its  success,  now  redoubled  its  exertions 
and  demanded  that  the  whole  programme  should  be  completed 
by  101  a  instead  of  1917.  Bebel  denounced  this  agitation  as 
obviously  directed  against  England;  and  the  govemment 
thought  it  expedient  to  disavow  the  action  of  its  too  zealous 
allies.  A  telegram  addressed  by  the  emperor  WiHiam  to  the 
presidents  of  the  League,  Generals  Kein  and  Menges,  led  to 
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their  resignation;  but  the  effect  of  this  was  largely  counteracted 
by  the  presence  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  and  the  king  of 
Wttrttemberg  at  the  annual  congress  of  the  League  at  Stuttgart  in 
May,  while  at  the  Colonial  Congress  in  the  autumn  the  necessity 
for  a  powerful  navy  was  again  one  of  the  main  themes  of  dis- 
cussion. That  the  government  was,  in  fact,  at  one  with  the 
League  as  to  the  expediency  of  pushing  on  the  naval  programme 
was  proved  by  the  revelations  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
Mr  McKenna,  in  the  debate  on  the  naval  estimates  in  the  British 
parliament  of  1909.  From  these  it  was  clear  that  the  German 
government  had  for  some  time  past  been  pressing  on  its  naval 
armaments  with  little  regard  to  the  ostensible  programme,  and 
that  in  the  matter  of  the  newest  types  of  battlnhips,  Great 
Britain  had  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that,  before  the  date  fixcii 
for  the  completion  of  the  programme,  Germany  might  establish 
at  least  an  equality. 

The  same  determined  spirit  which  characterized  German  naval 
policy  was  evident  also  in  her  relations  with  the  other  powers. 
The  suspicions  as  to  the  stability  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
produced,  indeed,  for  some  years  a  kind  of  nervous- 
ness in  the  attitude  of  the  government,  whose  deter- 
mination to  assert  for  Germany  a  leading  international  rdle 
tended  to  isolate  her  in  Europe.  This  nervowmess  was,  in  1903 
and  1904,  especially  evident  in  the  efforts  to  weaken  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  by  the  policy  of  what  Bebel  denounced  as 
Germany  "  crawling  on  her  stomach  before  Russia."  Germany 
not  only  backed  up  Russian  policy  in  the  East,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  took  up  towards  her  an  attitude 
of  more  tfasn  benevolent  neutrality,  but  the  cabinets  of  Berlin 
and  St  Petersburg  entered  into  an  agreement  under  which  political 
offenders  against  cither  government  were  to  be  treated  as  traitors 
to  both.  This  arrangement,  which  made  the  Prussian  police 
the  active  allies  of  the  Third  Section  in  the  persecution  of 
Tk0  political  suspects,  created  vast  indignation  among  all 

Kfafn'  shades  of  Liberal  opinion  in  Germany,  an  indignation 
which  culminated  with  the  famous  K6nigsberg  trial. 
This  was  a  prosecution  of  nine  German  subjects  for 
sedition,  conspiracy  9Xidlise'majesU  against  the  Russian  emperor, 
and  for  the  circulation  of  books  and  pamphlets  attacking  him 
and  his  government.  The  defendants  were  poor  smugglers 
from  the  Esthonian  border  marshes,  who  in  the  course  of  their 
ordinary  avocations  had  carried  bajes  of  revolutionary  tracts 
into  Russia  without  troubling  as  to  their  contents.  The  trial, 
which  took  place  in  July  1904,  excited  widespread  attention. 
The  prosecution  was  conducted  with  all  the  force  of  the  govern- 
ment; the  defence  was  undertaken  by  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
Liberal  advocates  of  Germany  and  developed  in  effect  into  an 
elaborate  indictment,  supported  by  a  great  weight  of  first-hand 
evidence,  of  the  iniquities  of  the  Russian  regime.  The  verdict 
of  the  court  was  a  serious  rebuff  for  the  government;  after  a 
preliminary  investigation  of  nine  months,  and  a  public  trial  of  a 
fortnight,  the  major  charges  against  the  prisoners  were  dismissed, 
and  six  of  them  were  condemned  only  to  short  terms  of  imprison- 
ment for  conspiracy. 

The  progress  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  however,  soon  re- 
lieved Germany  of  all  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  her  eastern 
frontiers,  and  produced  a  corresponding  change  in  her  attitude. 
The  Russian  disasters  in  Manchuria  at  the  beginning  of  1905 
were  followed  by  an  extraordinary  demonstration  of  the  emperor 
William's  ideas  as  to  "  the  world-wide  dominion  of  the  Hohen- 
zoUerns,"  in  a  sort  of  imperial  progress  in  the  East,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  the  Mahommcdan  world  with  the  power 
of  Germany.  In  1904  the  German  attitude  towards  Great 
Britain  had  been  in  the  highest  degree  conciliatory;  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  as  to  Egypt  was  agreed  to  at  Berlin;  a  visit 
of  King  Edward  VIL  to  Kiel  was  redprocated  by  that  of  the 
German  squadron  to  Plymouth;  in  July  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
was  signed  between  the  two  countries,  while  in  the  Reichstag 
the  chancellor  declared  that,  Germany's  interests  in  Morocco 
being  purely  commercial,  the  understanding  between  France  and 
England  as  to  that  country,  embodied  in  the  convention  of  the 
8th  of  April  1 904,  did  not  immediately  concern  her.    This  attitude 
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was  now  changed.  On  the  3i6t  of  March  1905  the  emperor 
William  landed  at  Tangier,  and  is  reported  on  this  occasion  to 
have  used  language  which  in  effect  amounted  to  a  promise  to 
support  the  sultan  of  Morocco  in  resisting  French  controL  His 
visit  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  solemn  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
were,  in  the  same  way,  a  striking  coup  de  tktdire  designed  to 
strengthen  the  influence  won  by  Germany  in  the  councils  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  an  influence  which  she  had  bcoi  careful  not 
to  weaken  by  taking  too  active  a  part  in  the  concert  of  th£ 
powers  engaged  in  pressing  on  the  question  <rf  Macedonian 
reform. 

Meanwhile  pressure  was  being  put  upon  France  to  admit  the 
German  claim  to  a  voice  in  the  affucs  of  North  Africa,  a  claim 
fortified  by  the  mission  of  Count  von  Tattenbach,.  Germaa 
minister  at  Lisbon,  to  Fez  for  the  purpose  of  securing  from  the 
sherifian  government  H>ccial  privileges  for  Germany.  This 
aggressive  policy  was  firmly  resisted  by  M.  I>elcaas6,  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  for  a  while  war  seemed  to  be 
inevitable.  At  Berlin  powerful  influences,  notably  that  of  Herr 
von  Holstein — that  mysterious  omnipotence  bdiind  the  throne — 
were  working  for  this  end;  the  crippling  of  Russia  seemed 
too  favourable  an  opportunity  to  be  neglected  for  crushing  the 
menace  of  French  armaments.  That  an  actual  threat  of  war 
was  conveyed  to  the  French  government  (through  the  German 
ambassador  at  Rome,  it  is  said)  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That 
war  was  prevented  was  due  partly  to  the  timidity  of  French 
ministers,  partly  to  the  fact  that  at  the  last  moment  Herr  von 
Holstein  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  pressing  his  arguments 
to  a  practical  conclusion.  The  price  of  peace,  however,  was  the 
resignation  of  M.  Delcass^,  who  had  been  prepared  to  maintain 
a  bold  front.  Germany  had  perhaps  missed  an  opportunity  for 
putting  an  end  for  ever  to  the  rivalry  of  France;  but  she  had 
inflicted  a  humiliation  on  her  rival,  and  proved  her  capacity  to 
make  her  voice  heard  in  the  councils  of  Europe.^  The  proceedings 
of  the  conference  of  Algeciras  (see  Morocco)  emphasized  the 
restored  confidence  of  Germany  In  her  international  position. 
It  was  notably  the  part  played  by  Austria  in  supporting  the 
German  point  of  view  throughout  at  the  conference  that 
strengthened  the  position  of  Ciermany  in  Eun^,  by  drawing 
closer  the  bonds  of  sympathy  between  the  two  empires.  How 
strong  this  position  had  become  was  demonstrated  during  the 
crisis  that  arose  after  the  revolution  in  Turkey  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria  in  October  1908. 
The  complete  triumph  of  Baron  von  Aehrenthars  policy,  in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  of  most  of  the  European  powers,  was  due 
to  German  support,  and  .Germany  suddenly  appeared  as  the 
arbiter  of  the  affairs  of  the  European  continent  (see  Eukope: 
History) .  German  nervousness,  which  had  seen  British  intrigues 
everywhere,  and  suspected  in  the  beneficent  activities  of  King 
Edward  VII.  a  Machiavellian  plan  for  isolating  Germany  and 
surrounding  her  with  a  net  of  hostile  forces,  gave  way  to  a  spirit 
of  confidence  which  could  afford  to  laugh  at  the  terror  of  Germany 
which,  to  judge  from  the  sensational  reports  of  certain  popular 
British  journals,  had  seized  upon  Great  Britain. 

The  great  position  gained  by  the  German  empire  in  these 
years  was  won  in  the  face  of  great  and  increasing  internal  diffi- 
culties. These  difficulties  were,  in  the  main,  the  out- 
come  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  empire,  of 
the  singular  compromise  which  it  represented  between 
the  traditional  medieval  polity  and  the  organization 
of  a  modem  state,  and  of  the  conflicts  of  ideah  and  of  interests 
to  which  this  gave  rise;  these  being  complicated  by  the  masterful 
personality  of  the  emperor  WiUiam,  and  his  tendency  to  confuse 
his  position  as  German  emperor  by  the  will  of  the  princes  with 
his  position  as  king  of  Prussia  by  the  grace  of  God. 

In  general,  Germany  had  passed  siwx  the  war  through  a  social 
and  economic  revolution  similar  to  that  undergone  by  Great 
Britain  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  f9th  century,  though  on 
a  greater  scale  and  at  a  much  accelerated  pace.    A  country 

'  The  elevation  of  Count  BQlow  to  the  rank  of  prince  immediately 
after  the  crisis  was  significantly  compared  with  the  fame  honour 
bestowed  on  Bismarck  at  Versailles  in  1871. 
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maiiUy  agricultural,  and  in  parts  purely  feudal,  wa3  changed  into 
one  of  vaat  tnduatries  and  of  great  concentrations  of  population; 
and  for  the  ferment  created  by  this  change  there  was  no  such 
safety-valve  in  the  representative  system  as  had  existed  in  England 
Mnce  the  Reform  Bill.  In  spite  of  the  election  of  the  Reichstag  by 
manhood  sufiFrage,  there  existed,  as  Count  Billow  pointed  out  in 
1904,  no  real  parliaipentary  system  in  Germany,  and  "  owing  to 
the  economic,  political,  social  and  religious  structure  of  the 
nation"  there  could  never  be  one.  Of  the  numerous  groups 
composing  the  German  parliament  no  one  ever  secured  a  majority, 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  majority  the  imperial  government, 
practically  independent  of  parliament,  knew  how  to  secure  its 
assent  to  its  measures  by  a  process  of  bargaining  with  each 
group  in  turn.  This  system  had  curious  and  very  far-reaching 
results.  The  only  group  which  stood  outside  it,  in  avowed 
hostility  to  the  whole  principle  on  which  the  constitution  was 
based,  was  that  of  the  Social  Democrats,  "  the  only  great  party 
in  Germany  which,"  so  the  veteran  Mommsen  declared  in  1901, 
"  has  any  daim  to  political  respect."  The  consequence  was  the 
rapid  extension  and  widening  of  the  chasm  that  divided  the 
German  people.  The  mass  of  the  working-class  population  in 
the  Protestant  parts  of  Germany  belonged  to  the  Social 
Democracy,  an  inclusive  term  covering  variations  of  opinion 
from  the  doctrinaire  system  of  Marx  to  a  degree  of  Radicalism 
which  in  England  would  not  be  considered  a  bar  to  a  peerage. 
To  make  head  against  this,  openly  denounced  by  the  emperor 
himself  as  a  treasonable  movement,  the  government  was  from 
time  to  time  forced  to  make  concessions  to  the  various  groups 
which  placed  their  sectional  interests  in  the  forefront  of  their 
programmes.  To  conciliate  the  Catholic  Centre  party,  numeri- 
cally the  strongest  of  all,  various  concessions  were  from  time  to 
time  made  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  e.g.  the  repeal  in  1904 
of  the  dause  of  the  Anti- Jesuit  Law  forbidding  the  settlement 
of  individual  members  of  the  order  in  Germany.  The  Conserva- 
tive Agrarians  were  conciliated  by  a  series  of  tariff  acts  placing 
heavy  duties  on  the  importation  of  agricultural  produce  and 
exempting  from  duty  agricultural  implements. 

The  first  of  these  tariffs,  which  in  order  to  overcome  Socialist 
obstruction  was  passed  en  hioc  on  December  13-14,  1902,  led 

to  an  alarming  alteration  in  the  balsJKe  of  parties 
^1*^  in  the  new  Reichstag  of  1903,  the  Socialists — who 
gj^       had  previously  numbered  58---wiiming  8z  seats,  a  gain 

of  33.  Of  the  other  groups  only  one,  and  that  hostile 
to  the  government — the  Poles— had  gained  a  seat.  This  startling 
victory  of  the  Social  Democracy,  though  to  a  certain  extent 
discounted  by  the  dissensions  between  the  two  wings  of  the 
party  which  were  revealed  at  the  congress  at  Dresden  in  the  same 
year,  was  in  the  highest  degree  disconcerting  to  the  government ; 
but  in  the  actual  manipulation  of  the  Reichstag  it  facilitated 
the  work  of  the  chancellor  by  enabling  him  to  unite  the  other 
groups  more  readily  against  the  common  enemy.  The  most 
striking  effect  of  the  development  of  this  antagonism  was  the 
gradual  disappearance  as  a  factor  in  politics  of  the  Liberals, 
the  chief  builders  of  the  Empire.  Their  part  henceforth  was 
to  vote  blindly  with  the  Conservative  groups,  in  a  common  fear 
of  the  Social  Democracy,  or  to  indulge  in  protests,  futile  because 
backed  by  no  power  inside  or  outside  the  parliament;  their 
impotence  was  equally  revealed  when  in  December  190a  they 
voted  with  the  Agrarians  for  the  tariff,  and  in  May  1909  when 
they  withdrew  in  dudgeon  from  the  new  tariff  committee,  and 
allowed  the  reactionary  dements  a  free  hand.  The  political 
struggle  of  the  future  lay  between  the  Conservative  and  Clerical 
elements  in  the  state,  alike  powerful  forces,  and  the  organized 
power  of  the  Sodal  Democracy.  In  the  dections  of  x  907,  indeed , 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  owing  to  the  unparallded  exertion 
of  the  government,  had  a  set-back,  its  representation  in  parlia- 
ment sinking  to  43;  but  at  the  International  Socialist  Congress, 
which  met  at  Stuttgart  on  the  x8th  of  August,  Herr  Bebd  wSs 
able  to  point  out  that,  in  spite  of  its  defeat  at  the  polls,  the 
Socialist  cause  had  actually  gained  strength  in  the  country, 
their  total  pdl  having  increased  from  3,010,771  in  1903  to 
3.350*ooo> 


In  addition  to  the  political  strife  and  anxiety  due  to  this 
fundamental  cleavage  within  the  nation,  Germany  was  troubled 
during  the  first  decade  of  the  aoth  century  by  friction 
and  jealousies  arising  out  of  the  federal  constitution 
of  the  Empire  and  the  preponderant  place  in  it  of 
Prussia.  In  the  work  of  pressing  on  the  national  and 
international  expansion  of  Germany  the  interests  and  views  of 
the  lesser  constituent  states  of  the  Empire  were  apt  to  be  over- 
looked or  overridden;  and  in  the  southern  states  there  was 
considerable  resentment  at  the  unitarian  tendency  of  the  north, 
which  seemed  to  aim  at  imposing  the  Prussian  modd  on  the  whole 
nation.  This  resentment  was  especially  conspicuous  in  Bavaria, 
which  clings  more  tenaciously  than  the  other  states  to  its  separate 
traditions.  When,  on  the  ist  of  April  x 903,  a  new  stamp,  with  the 
superKription  "  D^eutsches  Rdch,"  was  issued  for  the  Empire, 
including  Wttrttemberg,  Bavaria  refused  to  accept  it,  retaining 
the  stamp  with  the  Bavarian  lion,  thus  emphasizing  her  deter- 
mination to  retain  her  separate  postal  establishment.  On  the 
33rd  of  October  X903  Baron  PodevUs,  the  new  premier,  addressing 
the  Bavarian  diet,  declared  that  his  government "  would  combat 
with  all  its  strength"  any  tendency  to  assure  the  future  of  the 
Empire  on  any  lines  other  than  the  federative  basis  laid  down 
in  the  imperial  constitution. 

This  protest  was  the  direct  outcome  of  an  instance  of  the 
tendency  of  the  emperor  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  various 
governments  of  the  Empire.  In  X903  the  Clerical 
majority  in  the  Bavarian  diet  had  refused  to  vote 
£20,000  asked  by  the  government  for  art  purposes, 
whereupon  the  emperor  had  tdegraphed  expressing  ^J^^^ 
his  indignation  and  offering  to  give  the  money  himself,  *'^*'^* 
an  offer  that  was  politdy  dedined.  Another  instance  of  the 
emperor's  interference,  constitutionally  of  more  importance  as 
directly  affecting  the  rights  of  the  German  soverdgns,  was  in 
the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  prindpality  of  Lippe  (see 
Lxppe).  The  impulsive  character  of  the  emperor,  which  led  him, 
with  the  best  intentions  and  often  with  excdlent  effect,  to 
interfere  everjrwhere  and  in  everything  and  to  utter  opinions 
often  highly  inconvenient  to  his  ministers,  was  the  subject  of  an 
interpellation  in  the  Rdchstag  on  the  soth  of  January  1903 
by  the  Socialist  Herr  von  VoUmar,  himsdf  a  Bavarian.  Count 
BOlow,  in  answer  to  his  criticisms,  declared  that "  the  German 
people  desired,  not  a  shadow,  but  an  emperor  of  flesh  and 
blood."  None  the  less,  the  continued  "  indiscretions  "  of  the 
emperor  so  incensed  public  opinion  that,  five  years  later,  the 
rhancellof  himself  was  forced  to  side  with  it  in  obtaining  from 
the  emperor  an  undertaking  to  submit  all  his  public  utterances 
previotnly  to  his  ministers  for  approval  (see  William  II., 
German  emperor). 

Meanwhile,  the  attempt  to  complete  the  (jermanization  of  the 
frontier  provinces  of  the  Empire  by  conciliation  or  repression  con- 
tinued. In  this  respect  progress  was  made  especially  j^  ^^^ 
in  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  May  1903,  in  return  for  the  ottmmm 
money  granted  by  the  ReickHShder  for  the  restoration  '^^ 
of  the  imperial  castle  of  Hohekfoigsburg  in  the  Vosges,  ^""^ 
the  emperor  promised  to  abolish  the  Dikialurporagrapken;  the 
proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Reichstag,  and  the  exceptional 
laws  relating  to  Alsace-Lorraine  were  repealed.  Less  happy 
were  the  efforts  of  the  Prussian  government  at  the  («ermaniza- 
tion  of  Prussian  Poland  and  Schleswig.  In  the  former,  in  spite 
of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  the  attempt  to  crush  the  Polish  language 
and  spirit,  the  Polish  element  continuously  increased,  reinforced 
by  immigrants  from  across  the  frontier;  in  the  latter  the  Danish 
language  more  than  held  its  own,  for  similar  reasons,  but  the 
treaty  signed  on  the  xxth  of  January  X907  between  Prussia  and 
Denmark,  as  to  the  statusof  the  Dani^  "  optants  "  in  the  duchies, 
removed  the  worst  grievance  from  which  the  province  was  suffer- 
ing (see  ScHLESwio-HoLSTCiN  Question). 

Of  more  serious  import  were  the  yeariy  and  increasing  defidts 
in  the  imperial  budget,  and  the  consequent  enormous  growth  of 
the  debt.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
depression  of  the  early  years  of  the  century,  partly  was  another 
outcome  of  the  federal  constitution,  which  made  it  difficult  to 
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adjust  the  budget  to  the  gTowing  needs  of  the  Empire  without 
dtssmuiging  the  finances  of  its  constitutent  states.  The  crisis 
Ku^f  became  acute  when  the  estimates  for  the  year  1909 
Om  0i  showed  that  some  £35,000,000  would  have  to  be  raised 
SmT*  ***  ^  additional  taxes,  largely  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  cx- 
^'  ponded  naval  programme.  The  budget  presented  to 
the  Reichstag  by  Prince  BUlow,  which  laid  new  burdens  upon  the 
landed  and  capitalist  classes,  was  fiercely  opposed  by  the  Agrarians, 
and  led  to  the  break-up  of  the  Liberal-Conservative  bloc  on  whose 
support  the  chancellor  had  relied  since  the  elections  of  1906. 
The  budget  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  committee  selected  to  report 
on  it;  the  Liberal  members,  after  a  vain  protest,  seceded;  and 
the  Conservative  majority  had  a  free  hand  to  amend  it  in  accord- 
ance with  their  views.  In  the  long  and  acrimonious  debates  that 
followed  in  the  Reichstag  itself  the  strange  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented of  the  chancellor  fighting  a  coalition  of  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Catholic  Centre  with  the  aid  of  the  Socialists  and  Liberals. 
The  contest  was  from  the  first  hopeless,  and,  but  for  the  personal 
request  of  the  emperor  that  he  would  pilot  the  Finance  Bill 
through  the  House  in  some  shape  or  other.  Prince  Btilow 
would  have  resigned  early  in  the  year.  So  soon  as  the  budget 
was  passed  he  once  more  tendered  his  resignation,  and  on  the 
14th  of  July  a  special  edition  of  the  Imperial  Gazette  announced 
that  it  had  been  accepted  by  the  emperor.  The  post  of  imperial 
chancellor  was  at  the  same  time  conferred  on  Theobald  von 
Bethmann-HoUweg,  the  imperial  secretary  of  state  for  the 
interior.*  (W.  A,  P.) 

Bibliography  of  German  History. — Although  the  authorities 
for  the  history  of  Germany  may  be  said  to  begin  with  Caesar,  it 
is  Tacitus  who  is  especially  useful,  his  Germania  being  an  in- 
valuable mine  of  information  about  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  In  the  dark  and  disordered  centuries  which  followed 
there  are  only  a  few  scanty  notices  of  the  Germans,  mainly  in 
the  works  of  foreign  writers  like  Gregory  of  Tours  and  Jordanes; 
and  then  the  8th  and  gth  centuries,  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
learning  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Charlemagne,  is 
reached.  By  the  end  of  this  period  Christianity  had  been  firmly 
established  among  most  of  the  German  tribes;  the  monks  were 
the  triistees  of  the  new  learning,  and  we  must  look  mainly, 
although  not  exclusively,  to  the  monasteries  for  our  authorities. 
The  work  of  the  monks  generally  took  the  form  of  AnnaUs  or 
Chronicdy  and  among  the  numerous  German  monasteries  which 
are  famous  in  this  connexion  may  be  mentioned  Fulda,  Reichenau, 
St  Gall  and  Lorsch.  For  contemporary  history  and  also  for  the 
century  or  so  which  preceded  the  lifetimes  of  their  authors  these 
writings  are  fairly  trustworthy,  but  beyond  this  they  are  little 
more  than  collections  of  legends.  There  are  also  a  large  number 
of  lives  of  saints  and  churchmeni  in  which  the  legendary  element 
is  stiU  more  conspicuous. 

With  regard  to  the  AnnaUs  and  Chronica  three  important 
considerations  must  be  mentioned.  They  are  local,  they  are 
monastic,  and  they  are  partisan.  The  writer  in  the  Saxon  abbey 
of  Corvey,  or  in  the  Franconian  abbey  of  Fulda,  knows  only  about 
events  which  happened  near  his  own  doors;  he  records,  it  is  true, 
occurrences  which  rumour  has  brought  to  his  ears,  but  in  general 
he  is  trustworthy  only  for  the  history  of  his  own  neighbourhood. 
The  Saxon  and  the  Franconian  annalists  know  nothing  of  the 
distant  Bavarians;  there  is  even  a  gulf  between  the  Bavarian 
and  the  Swabian.  Then  the  Annals  are  monastic  To  their 
writers  the  affairs  of  the  ^eat  world  are  of  less  importvice  than 

*  He  was  born  on  November  20,  18^6,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
Rhenish  landowner,  and  grandson  of  Montz  August  von  Bethmann- 
Hollwcg  (1795-1877),  professor  of  law  at  Bonn,  ennobled  in  1840, 
and  from  1858  to  1862  minister  of  education  and  religion  at  Berlin. 
Hcrr- von  Bethmann-Hollweg  studied  law  at  Strassburg,  Leipzig  and 
Berlin,  entered  the  Prussian  civil  service  in  1882,  and,  passing 
successfully  through  the  various  stages  of  a  German  administrative 
career,  became  governor  (Oberprasidcnt)  of  the  province  of  Branden- 
burg in  1899.  In  1905  he  became  Prussian  minister  of  the  interior. 
Two  years  later  hesucceeded  Count  Posadowsky  as  imperial  secretary 
of  state  for  the  interior  and  representative  of  the  imperial  chancellor, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  made  vice-president  of  the  council  of 
Prussian  ministers,  an  office  and  title  which  had  been  in  abeyance 
for  some  years  and  were  now  again  suppressed. 


those  of  the  monastery  itself.  The  Saxon  Widukiad,  for  iutaace, 
gives  more  space  to  the  tale  of  the  martyrdom  of  Si  Vitas  than 
he  does  to  several  of  the  important  campaigns  ef  Henxy  tbe 
Fowler.  Lastly,  the  annalist  is  a  partisan.  One  is  coo* 
cemed  to  glorify  at  all  coats  the  Carolingian  bouse;  snocber 
sacrifices  almost  everything  to  attack  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
and  to  defend  the  Papacy;  while  a  third  holds  a  brief  for 
some  king  or  emperor,  Uke  Lotiia  the  Pious  or  Otto  tbe 
Great. 

Two  difficulties  are  met  with  in  giving  an  account  of  tbe 
sources  of  German  history.  In  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  ccntoiics 
it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  diaentapgle  the  history  of  Germany 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Prankish  empire  of  which  it  foraned 
part;  in  fact  it  is  not  until  the  time  of  the  dissensions  between 
the  sons  of  the  emperor  Louis  I.  that  there  are  any  signs  of 
demarcation  between  the  East  and  the  West  Franks,  or,  in  other 
words,  any  separate  history  of  Germany.  The  second  difficulty 
arises  later  and  is  due  to  the  connexion  of  Germany  with  the 
Empire.  Germany  was  always  the  great  pillar  of  the  imperial 
power;  for  several  centuries  it  was  the  Empire  in  everything 
but  in  name,  and  yet  its  political  history  is  often  overshadowed 
by  the  glamour  of  events  in  Italy.  While  the  chroniclers  were 
recording  the  deeds  of  Frederick  I.  and  of  Frederick  11.  in  the 
peninsula,  the  domestic  history  of  Germany  remained  to  a  large 
extent  unwritten. 

Among  the  early  German  chroniclers  the  Saxon  Widokind,  the 
author  of  the  Res  gestae  Saxotncae,  is  worthy  of  mention.  He  was 
a  monk  of  Corvey,  and  his  work  is  the  best  authority  for  the  cariy 
history  of  Saxony.  Lambert,  a  monk  of  Hersfeld,  and  Widn- 
kind's  countryman,  Bruno,  in  his  De  bdlc  Saxonico,  tdl  the  stoiy 
of  the  great  contest  between  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  P<^ 
Gregory  VII.,  with  special  reference  to  the  Saxon  part  of  tbe 
struggle.  But  perhaps  the  ablest  and  the  most  serviceable  of 
these  early  writers  is  Otto  of  Frdsing,  a  member  of  the  Baben- 
berg  family.  Otto  was  also  related  to  the  great  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  a  relationship  which  gave  him  access  to  sources  (rf 
information  usually  withheld  from  the  ordinary  monastic  annalist, 
and  his  work  is  very  valuable  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  career 
of  Frederick  I.  Something  is  learned,  too,  from  biographies 
written  by  the  monks,  of  which  Einhard's  Vila  KaroU  Magmi 
is  the  greatest  and  the  best,  and  Wipo's  life  of  the  emperor 
Conrad  II.  is  valuable,  while  another  Carolingian  courtier, 
Nithard,  has  a  special  interest  as,  almost  alone  among  these 
early  chroniclers,  being  a  soldier  and  not  a  monk. 

The  monastic  writers  remain  our  chief  authorities  until  the 
great  change  brought  about  by  the  invention  of  printing,  although 
a  certaih. amount  of  work  was  done  by  clerical  writers  attached 
to  the  courts  of  various  rulers.  Parallel  with  this  event  the 
revival  of  learning  was  producing  a  great  number  of  men  who  could 
write,  and,  more  important  still,  of  men  who  were  throwing  off 
themonastic  habits  of  thought  and  passing  into  a  new  intellectual 
atmosphere.  The  Renaissance  was  followed  by  the  fierce  con- 
troversies aroused  by  the  Reformation,  and  the  result  was  the 
output  of  an  enormous  mass  of  writings  covering  every  phase 
of  the  mighty  combat  and  possessing  every  literary  virtue  save 
that  of  impartiality.  But  i^MUt  from  these  polemical  writings, 
many  of  which  had  only  an  ephemenl  value,  the  Renaissance 
was  the  source  of  another  stream  of  historical  literature.  Several 
princes  and  other  leading  personages,  foremost  among  whom 
was  the  emperor  Maximilian  L,  had  spent  a  ^ood  deal  of  lime 
and  money  in  collecting  the  manuscripts  of  the  medieval 
chroniclers,  and  these  now  began  to  be  printed.  The  chronicle 
of  Otto  of  Frcising,  which  appeared  in  X51S,  and  the  Vita  of 
Einhard,  which  appeared  six  3rears  later,  are  only  two  among 
the  many  printed  at  this  time.  The  publication  of  collections 
of  chronicles  began  in  1529,  and  the  uncritical  fashion  in  which 
these  were  reproduced  made  forgeries  easy  and  frequent.  There 
was,  indeed,  more  than  a  zeal  for  pure  learning  behind  this  new 
movement;  for  both  parties  in  the  great  rdigious  controversy 
of  the  time  used  these  records  of  the  psst  as  a  storehouse  of 
weapons  of  offence.  The  Protestants  eageriy  sought  out  tbe 
writings  which  exposed  and  denounced  the  arroganoe  of  the 
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popes,  while  the  Romanists  attempted  to  counter  them  with 
the  numerous  lives  of  the  saints. 

But  before  the  raw  material  of  history  thus  began  to  increase 
enormously  in  bulk,  it  had  already  begun  to  change  its  character 
and  to  assume  its  modem  form.  Hie  Ckronide  stiU  survived  as 
ajnedium  of  conveying  information,  though  more  often  than  not 
this  was  now  written  by  a  layman;  but  new  stores  of  information 
were  coming  into  existence^ or  rather  the  old  stores  were  expanding 
and  taking  a  different  form.  Very  roughly  these  may  be  divided 
into  six  sections,  (x)  Official  documents  issued  by  the  emperors 
and  other  German  rulers.  (3)  Treaties  concluded  between 
Germany  and  other  powers  and  also  between  one  German  state 
and  another.  (3)  Despatches  sent  to  England,  Spain  and  other 
countries  by  their  representatives  in  various  {Muts  of  Germany. 

(4)  Controversial  writings  or  treatises  written  to  attack  or  defend 
a  given  position,  laxgely  the  pnxluct  of  the  Reformation  period. 

(5)  The  correspondence  of  eminent  and  observant  persons.  (6) 
An  enormous  mass  of  personal  impressions  taking  the  form  of 
Commentaries,  Memoirs  and  Diaries  {TaiebUcker),  Moreover, 
important  personages  still  find  eulogistic  biographers  and 
defenders,  e.g.  the  fandful  writings  about  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.  or  Pufendorf 's  De  rebus  geHis  Friderici  WiUuimi  Magni 
eUetoris  Brandenbvrgici, 

Through  the  dust  aroused  by  the  great  Reformation  controversy 
appear  the  dim  beginnings  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  the  writing 
of  history,  and  in  this  connexion  the  name  of  Aventinus,  "  the 
Bavarian  Herodotus,"  may  be  mentioned.  But  for  many  years 
hardly  any  progress  was  made  in  this  direction.  Even  if  they 
possosed  the  requisite  qualifications  the  historiographers  attached 
to  the  courts  of  the  emperor  Charies  V.  and  of  lesser  potentates 
could  not  afford  to  be  impartial  Thus  new  histories  were  written 
and  old  ones  unearthed,  collected  and  printed,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  criticize  and  collate  the  manuscripts  of  the  past, 
or  to  present  two  sides  of  a  question  in  the  writings  of  the  present. 
Among  the  collections  of  authorities  made  during  the  x6th  and 
17th  centuries  those  of  J.  Pistorius  (Frankfort,  1583-1607), 
of  E.  Lindenbrog  (Frankfort,  1609)  and  of  M.  Freher  (Frankfort, 
i6oo-x6xx),  may  be  noticed,  although  these  were  only  put 
together  and  printed  in  the  most  haphazard  and  unconnected 
fashion.  Pasabig  thus  through  these  two  centuries  we  reach  the 
beginning  of  the  i8lh  century  and  the  work  done  for  German 
historical  scholarship  by  the  philosopher  Leibnitz,  who  sought 
to  do  for  his  own  country  what  Muratori  was  doing  for  Italy. 
For  some  years  it  had  been  recognized  that  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  the  authorities  for  German  history  was  too  great 
an  undertaking  for  any  one  man,  and  societies  under  very 
influential  patronage  were  founded  for  this  purpose.  But  very 
slight  results  attended  these  elaborate  schemes,  although  their 
failure  did  not  deter  Leibnitz  from  pursuing  the  same  end. 
The  two  chief  collections  which  were  issued  by  the  philosopher 
are  the  Accessiones  kistoricae  (1698-1700)  and  the  ScH^ores 
rerum  Brunsvicefuium;  the  latter  of  these,  containing  docu- 
ments  centring  round  the  history  of  the  Welf  family,  was  pub* 
lislied  in  three  volumes  at  Hanover  (X707-X7XX).  Leibnitz 
worked  at  another  collection,  the  Origines  Cvelficae,  which  was 
completed  and  issued  by  his  pupils  (Hanover,  x  750-1780),  and 
also  at  Annales  imperii  occidaUis  Brunsncenses^  which,  although 
the  most  valuable  collection  of  the  kind  yet  made,  was  not  pub- 
lished until  edited  by  G.  H.  Pertz  (Hanover,  X843-X846).  Other 
collections  followed  those  of  Leibnitz,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Corpus  kistaricum  medii  aevi  of  J.  G.  Eccard 
(Leipzig,  X7a3)  and  the  Scripiores  rerum  Germamcamm  of  J.  B. 
Mencke  (Leipzig,  X7a8).  But  these  collections  are  merely 
heaps  of  historiad  material,  good  and  bad;  the  documents 
therein  were  not  examined  and  they  are  now  quite  superseded. 
They  give,  however,  evidence  of  the  great  industry  of  their 
authors,  and  are  the  foundations  upon  which  modem  German 
scholardiip  has  built. 

In  the  XQth  century  the  sdentific  spirit  received  a  great 
impetus  from  the  German  system  of  education,  one  feature  of 
which  was  that  the  universities  began  to  require  original  work 
lor  some  of  thdr  degrees.    In  this  field  of  scientific  research  the 


Germaxis  were  the  pioneers,  and  in  it  they  are  still  pre-eminent, 
with  Ranke  as  their  most  famous  name  and  the  Monumenta 
Germaniae  kiOorica  as  their  greatest  production.  The  Monu- 
menta is  a  critical  and  ordered  collection  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  of  Germany  between  500  and  x5oa  It  owes  its 
origin  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  the  statesman  Stein,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  foundation  of  the  GesdlsckaftfUr  Ulteredeuische 
Gesckicktskunde,  under  the  auspices  of  which  the  work  was  begun. 
The  GeseUsckaft  was  estabh'shed  in  x  8 19,  and,  the  editorial  work 
having  been  entrusted  to  G.  H.  Pertz,  the  first  volume  of 
the  Monumenta  was  published  in  X836.  The  work  was  divided 
into  five  sections:  ScripioreSt  Leges,  Diplomata^  Epistetae  and 
Aniiquitates,  but  it  was  many  years  before  anything  was  done 
with  regard  to  the  two  last-named  sections.  In  the  three 
remaining  ones,  however,  folio  volumes  were  published  regularly, 
and  by  1909  thirty  folio  volumes  of  Scriptores,  five  of  Leges 
and  one  of  Diplomat^  imperii  had  speared.  But  meanwhile 
a  change  of  organization  had  taken  place.  When  Pertz  resigned 
Jiis  editorial  position  in  X874  and  the  GeseUsckaft  was  dissolved, 
twenty-four  folio  volumes  had  been  published.  The  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences  now  made  itself  responsible  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  work,  and  a  board  of  direction  was  appointed,  the 
presidents  of  which  were  successively  G.  Waitz,  W.  Wattenbach, 
E.  Dttmmler  and  O.  Holder-Egger.  Soon  afterwards  as  money 
became  more  plentiful  the  scope  of  work  was  extended;  the 
production  of  the  folio  volumes  continued,  but  the  five  sections 
were  subdivided  and  in  each  of  these  a  series  of  quarto  volumes 
was  issued.  The  titles  of  these  new  sections  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  their  contents.  The  Scriptores  are  divided  into  Auctores 
anliguissimi,  Scriptores  rerum  Meroringicarumf  Scriptores  rerum 
Langobardicarum  et  Italicarum,  UbeUi  de  lite  imperatorum  et 
pontificum,  Gesta  pontificum  Romanorum  nnd  Deulseke  Ckroniken, 
or  Scriptores  qui  vernacula  lingua  usi  sunt.  The  Leges  are  divided 
into  Leges  nalionum  Germanicarum,  Capitularia  regutn  Prancorum, 
Concilia,  ConsOtutiones  imperatorum  et  regum  and  Formulae, 
Three  quarto  volumes  of  Diplomata  regum  et  imperatorum 
Germaniae  and  one  of  Diplomata  Karolingorum  had  been  pub- 
lished by  X909.  Work  was  also  begun  upon  the  Antiquilales 
and  the  Epistolae,  The  sections  of  the  former  are  Poitae  Latini 
medii  aerif  Libri .  eonfratemitatum  and  Necralogia  Germaniae, 
and  of  the  latter  Epistolae  saecuii  XIIL  and  Epistolae  Mero- 
vittgiici  et  Karolini  aevL  Meanwhile  the  publication  of  the 
Scriptores  proper  continues,  although  the  thirty-first  and  sub- 
sequent volumes  are  in  quarto  and  not  in  folio,  and  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  whole  undertaking  is  continually  being  increased. 
The  archives  of  the  GeseUsckaft  have  been  published  in  twelve 
volumes,  and  a  large  number  of  volumes  ol  the  Neues  Arckiv 
have  appeared.  Some  of  the  MSS.  have  been  printed  in  facsimile, 
and  an  index  to  the  Monumenta,  edited  by  O.  Holder-Egger  and 
K.  Zeumer,  appeared  in  1890.  The  writings  of  the  more  im- 
portant chroniclers  have  been  published  separately,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  translated  into  German. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ground  covered  by  the  Monumenta 
is  enormous.  The  volumes  of  the  Scriptores  contain  not  only  the 
domestic  chroniclers,  but  also  selections  from  the  work  of  foreign 
writers  who  give  information  about  the  history  of  Germany— for 
example,  the  Englishman  Matthew  Paris.  In  the  main  these 
writings  are  arranged  in  chronological  order.  Each  has  been 
edited  by  an  expert,  and  the  various  introductions  give  evidence 
of  the  number  of  MSS.  collated  and  the  great  pains  taken  to 
ensure  textual  accuracy  on  the  part  of  Uie  different  editors, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Momxnsen  aud  Lappenberg. 
Other  great  names  in  German  historical  scholarship  have  also 
assisted  in  this  work.  In  addition  to  Waitz  the  Leges  section  has 
enjoyed  the  services  of  F.  Bluhme  and  of  H.  Brunner,  and  the 
Diplomata  section  of  T.  Sickel,  H.  Bresslau  and  E.  Mflhlbacher. 

The  progress  of  the  Monumenta  stimulated  the  production  of 
other  works  of  a  like  nature,  and  among  the  smaller  collections 
of  authorities  which  appeared  during  the  X9th  century  two  are 
worthy  of  mention.  These  are  the  Pontes  rerum  Germanicarum, 
edited  by  J.  F.  B6hmcr  (Stuttgart,  X843-X868),  a  collection  of 
sources  of  the  X3th,  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and  the  Bikliotktca 
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ttrum  Cermankarum,  edited  by  Ph.  JtMi  (Berlin,  1864-1873). 
Another  development  followed  the  production  of  the  MoHumetita, 
this  being  the  establishment  in  most  of  the  German  sutes  of 
societies  the  object  of  which  was  to  foster  the  study  of  local 
history.  Reference  may  be  made  to  a  Verein  for  this  purpose  in 
Saxony  and  to  'others  in  Silesia  and  in  Mecklenburg.  Much  has 
also  been  done  in  Prussia,  in  Brandenburg,  in  Bavaria,  in  Hanover, 
in  WUrttcmberg  and  in  Baden,  and  collections  of  authorities 
have  been  made  by  competent  scholars,  of  which  the  GesckickiS' 
queUen  der  Pravinz  Sachsen  und  angtenzender  Cebide  (Halle, 
1870,  fol.),  which  extends  to  forty  volumes,  the  smaller  Scnptcres 
rerum  Prussicarum  (Leipzig,  X86X-X874),  and  the  seventy-seven 
volumes  of  the  PuUikalionen  aus  den  kdniglicken  prcussiscMem 
Staatsarckhen,  veranlasst  und  unlersliUxt  durck  die  kOniglicke 
Arckimenoaltung  (Leipzig,  1878,  fol.),  may  be  cited  as  examples. 
The  dties  have  followed  the  same  path  and  their  archives  are 
being  thoroughly  examined .  In  1 836  an  Urkundenbuck  oi  Frank- 
fort was  published,  and  this  example  has  been  widely  followed, 
the  work  done  in  Cologne,  in  Bremen  and  in  Mains  being  perhaps 
specially  noticeable.  Moreover  an  historical  commission  at 
Munich  has  published  twenty-eight  volumes  in  the  series  Die 
Ckroniken  der  deuiscken  StUdte  vom  14.  bis  ins  16.  Jakrkundert 
(Leipzig,  1862,  fol.).  Lastly,  many  documents  relating  to  the 
great  families  of  Germany,  among  them  those  of  HohenxoUem 
and  of  Wittclsbach,  have  been  carefully  edited  and  given  to  the 
worid. 

With  this  great  mass  of  material  collected,  sifted  and  edited 
by  scholars  of  the  highest  standing  it  is  not  surprising  that 
modem  works  on  the  history  of  Germany  are  stupendous  in 
number  and  are  generally  of  profound  learning,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  German  historians— Gregorovius, 
Pauli  and  Lappenberg,  for  example — have  devoted  their  time  to 
researches  into  the  history  of  foreign  lands. 

The  eariiest  period  is  dealt  with  by  K.  ZeuBs  in  Die  Deuluhen  und 
die  Nachbarst&mme  (Munich.  1837;  new  ed.,  Gdttingen,  19OA);  and 
then  by  F.  Dahn  in  his  Urgesckickte  der  jermanischen  una  roma- 
niscken  Vdlker  (Berlin.  1880-1889)  and  his  Die  KOnige  der  Germanen, 
volumes  OT  which  have  ap(>eared  at  intervals  between  1861  and  1909. 

The  Carolinnan  time  is  covered  by  E.  DQmmler'a  Gesckuhte 
des  ostfrdnkischen  Reicks.  (Leipzig.  1887-1888),  and  then  follow 
Ranke  •  JakrhUcker  des  deuiscken  Reicks  unter  dem  sdeksiuken 
Hause  (Berlin,  1837-1840).  W.  von  Giesebrecht'a  Gesckickte  der 
deuiscken  KaiserseU  (1855-1888),  and  F.  Raumer'a  Gesckickte  der 
Hohenstaufen. 

For  the  reigns  <tf  Lothair  the  Sa^n  ana  Conrad  lU.  P.  iaff6's 
books,  Gesckickte  des  deuiscken  JUickes  unter  Lolkar  dem  Sacksen 
(Berlin,  1843)  and  Gesckickte  des  deutscken  Reickes  unter  Conrad  I J  J. 
(Hanover,  1845).  may  be  consulted. 

The  chief  histories  on  the  period  between  the  fall  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen and  the  Renaissance  are:  T.  Lindner,  Deulscke  Gesckickte 
unter  den  Habsburgem  und  Luxemburgq^  (Stuttgart,  1888-1893): 
O.  Lorenz,  Deulscke  Gesckickte  im  tj.  und  14.  Jakrkundert  (Vienna. 
1863-1867);  J.  Aschbach,  Gesckickte  Kaiser  Sigmunds  (Hamburg. 
1838-1845};  iC.  Fischer,  Deutsckes  Leben  und  deulscke  Zust&nde 
9on  der  HokenstauJenMeit  bis  ins  Reformati4msaeitaUer  (C}otha,  1884) ; 
V.  von  Kraus.  Deulscke  Gesckicnte  im  Ausgange  des  Aliltelalters 
(Stuttgart.  1888-1905),  and  A.  Bachmann,  Deulscke  ReieksgesckiclUe 
im  Zettalter  Friedncks  III,  und  Maximilians  I.  (Leipzig.  1884-1894). 

The  two  greatest  works  on  the  Reformation  period  are  L.  von 
Ranke's  Deulscke  Gesckickte  im  Zettalter  der  Reformation  (Leipzig. 
1 88a)  and  J.  Tanasen's  Gesckickte  des  deutscken  Volkes  seit  dem 
Ausgang  des  Mittelallers  (1897-1903).  Other  works  which  may  be 
mentioned  are:  F.  B.  von  Bucnoltz,  Gesckickte  der  Regierung 
Ferdinands  I.  (Vienna.  1831-1838);  C.  Eselhaaf.  Deulscke  Gesckickte 
im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation  (Beriin.  18^3),  and  F.  von  Bezold, 
GesckickU  der  deutscken  Rrformation  (Berlm.  1890). 

For  the  years  after  the  Kef ormation  we  have  Ranke,  Zur  deutscken 
Gesckickte— Vom  Religionsftieden  bis  sum  jajdkrigen  Kriege  (Leipzig, 
1888);  M.  Ritter.  Deutsche  Gesckickte  im  Zeitalter  der  Getenrefor- 
motion  und  des  dreissigjdkrigen  Krie^es  (Stuttgart.  1887.  fol.):  G. 
Droysen,  Gesckickte  der  GegenrefomuUton  (Berlin.  1893);  A.  Ginddy. 
Rudolf  11.  und  seifie  Zeit  (Prague.  1862-1868)  and  GesckickU  des 
dreissigjdkrigen  Krieges  (Prague;  1869-1880).  Gindely's  book  is,  of 
course,  only  one  among  an  enormous  number  of  works  on  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

For  the  period  leading  up  to  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  we 
have  B.  ErdmannsdOrfter,  Deulscke  Gesckickte  vom  Weslfdliscken 
Frieden  bis  zum  Regierungsantritt  Friedrichs  des  Crossen  (Berlin. 
1892-1893) ;  and  then  follow  Ranke.  Zur  Gesckickte  von  Osterreick  und 
Preussen  twiscken  den  FriedensscklUssen  von  Aacken  und  Hubertus- 
burg  (Leipzig,  1875)  and  Die  deutscken  iidcku  und  der  PUrstenbund 


i Leipzig,  1871-1872):  K.  Biedermann,  Deutsckland  im  t8.  Jakr- 
undert  (Leipzig.  1854-1880):  W.  Oncken.  Das  Zeitalter  Friedncks 
des  Grossen  (Berlin.  1880-1882);  A.  von  Ameth.  GesckickU  Miarta 
Tkeresias  fVienna,  1863-1879);  L.  Hausser,  Deutuke  Gesckickte 
vom  Tode  Friedncks  des  Grossen  bis  aur  Grundmng  des  Demtuken 
Bundes  (Beriin.  1861-1863).  and  K.T.  voaHeigel.  Deutseke  Gesckickte 
vom  Tode  Friedncks  des  Grossen  bis  estr  Aufidsung  des  altess  Reicks 
(Stuttgart.  1890,  fol.). 

For  the  toth  century  we  may  mention:  H.  von  Treitschice, 
Deutseke  Gesckickte  im  19,  Jekrkusuert  (Leipzig,  1879-1894) ;  H.  von 
Sybel,  Die  BegrHndung  des  deutscken  Reickes  dmrck  Wiikeim  I. 
(Munich.  1889-1804) ;  G.  Kaufmann.  Politiscke  GesckickU  Deutsck- 
lands  im  /p.  Jakrkundert  (Berlin,  1900),  and  H.  von  Zwiedeneck- 
SQdenhorst,  Deutseke  GesckickU  von  der  Aufldsung  des  alien  bis  xnr 
GrUndung  des  neuen  Reickes  (Stuttgart.  1897-1905).  Thar  are 
perhaps  the  moat  important,  but  there  are  many  othm  of  which  the 
toUowing  is  a  selection:  K.  Fischer.  Die  Nation  und  der  BmmdesSag 
(Uipzig.  1880);  K.  KlOpfel.  GesckickU  der  deutscken  Bimkeits- 
bestrebungen  bis  en  ikrer  £r/iitf«ii£  (Beriin.  1872-1873) ;  H.  Blnat, 
Die  deutseke  Revolution  1848-184^  (Florence.  1897)  and  Das  demtscke 
Reick  tur  Zeit  Bismarcks  (Leipzig,  1893);  w.  Maurenbrrchcr. 
Gr£ndung  des  deutscken  Reickes  (Leipzig.  1892):  H.  Friediong.  Drr 
Kamtf  um  die  Vorkerrsckaft  in  Deutsckland  i8s9-iS66  (Stutteart. 
1897);  C.  von  Kaltenbom,  GesckickU  der  deutscken  Bmndesverkolt' 
nisse  und  Einkeilsbeslrebungan  von  1806-1856  (Beriio.  1857);  j. 
Jastrow,  GesckickU  des  deutscken  Einkeitstraumes  imd  seiner  ErjMumg 
(Beriin,  1885),  and  P.  Kldppel,  Dreissig  Jakre  deutxker  Yerfasatrngs- 
gesckickU  (Leipzig,  1900).  Z 

For  the  most  recent  devdopments  of  German  politics  see  H. 
Schultheaa,  Europdiscker  Gesckickiskatender  (Nflrdlinsen.  1861.  fol.. 
a  work  similar  to  the  English  Annual  Repster)',  W.  MQUer  and 
K.  Wippermann,  PoUUscke  GesckickU  der  Gegenwart  (Beriin.  1868. 
fd.);  the  Statistisckes  Jakrbuck  des  deutuken  Reicks,  and  A.  L. 
Lowell,  GovemsnenU  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe  (1896). 

A  good  general  history  of  Germany  is  the  BibUotkek  dentuker 
GescktckUf  edited  by  H.  von  Zwiedeneck-SQdenhorst  (Stuttgart, 
1876,  fol.).  Other  general  histories,  although  on  a  smaller  acale,  are 
K.  Lamprecht.  Deutseke  GesckickU  (Berlin.  1891-1896):  O.  Kamrael. 
Deutseke  Gesckickte  (Dresden.  1889):  K.  Biedermann.  Deutsche 
VelkS'  und  KuUurgesckickU  (Wiesbaden.  1885):  T.  Lindner.  Ge- 
sckickU des  deutscken  Volks  (Stuttgart.  1894):  the  Handbuck  der 
deutscken  GesckickU,  edited  by  B.  Gebhardt  (Stuttgart.  1901).  and 
K.  W.  Nttzach,  GesckickU  des  deutscken  Volkes  bis  sum  Augsburger 
Religionsfrieden  (Leipzig,  188^-1885). 

Special  reference  is  deservedly  made  to  three  works  of  the  hij^hett 
value.  These  are  J.  G.  Droysen's  great  GeukickU  der  preussisckem 
Politik  (Berlin,  1855-1886);  the  Deutseke  Reickslatsaklen,  the  first 
series  of  which  was  published  at  Munkh  (1867,  fd.)  and  the  second 
at  C^tha  (1893-1901):  and  the  collection  known  as  the  Regesla 
imperii,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  labours  of  J.  F.  Bonier. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  between  751  and  1347  is  covered  by 
these  volumes:  the  charters  and  other  documents  of  some  of  the 
(German  kings  being  edited  by  B6hmer  himself,  and  new  and  enlazgcd 
editions  of  certain  sections  have  been  brought  out  bsr  J.  Fickicf, 
E.  Winkelmann  and  others.  Much  useful  informatioa  on  the 
history  of  different  periods  is  contained  in  the  lives  of  individual 
emperors  and  others.  Among  these  are  H.  Prutz.  Kaiser  Friedrick  J. 
(Danzig,  187^-1874);  F.  W.  Schirrmacher,  Kaiser  Friedrick  IL 
(Gdttingen.  1850-1865):  H.  Ulmann,  Kaiser  Uaximilian  /.  (Stutt- 
gart. 1884-1891);  F.  von  Hurter.  GesckickU  Kaiser  Ferdinands  11. 
(Schaffhausen.  1857-1864).  and  H.  Blum,  Fiirxf  Bismarck  und  seine 
Zeit  (Munich.  1895).    There  is  also  the  great  series  of  volumes. 

Srimary   and    supplementary,    forming    the    AUgemeine   detduke 
liograffkie  (Ldpzig,  187^,  fof.),  in  which  the  word  deutseke  is  inter- 
[>reted  in  the  widest  possible  sense. 

Apart  from  political  histories  there  are  useful  collections  of  laws 
and  other  official  documents  of  importance,  and  also  a  large  number 
of  valuable  works  on  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Germans 
and  on  German  institutions  generally.  Among  the  collections  are 
M.  Goldast,  Collectio  constitutionum  imperialium  (16x3:  new  and 
enlarged  edition.  1673);  the  Capitulaliones  imperatorum  ei  regum 
Romano-Germanorum  (Strassbur^,  1851)  of  Johann  Limn&us.  and 
the  Corpus  Juris  Germanici  antt^  (Beriin,  1824)  of  F.  Walter. 
Collections  dealing  with  more  recent  history  are  J.  C.  Glaaer*s  Arctiv 
des  norddeutscken  Bundes.  Samtnlung  auer  Cesetse,  Vertrage  und 
Aktensticke,  die  VerkdUnisse  des  norddeutscken  Bundes  b^J^eui 
(Berlin,  1867):  W.  Jungermann's  Arckio  des  deutuken  Rnckes 
(Beriin, i87^.tol.),andthe AclaBorussica.  Denkmdlerderprenssiscken 
StaatsverwaUunt  im  t8.  Jakrkundert  (Beriin .  1 892. fol.).  Mention  may 
also  be  nnade  of  C.  C.  Homeyer's  edition  of  the  Sacksenspiegd  and 
L.  A.  von  Laasberg's  edition  of  the  Sckwabenspi^;  the  many 
volumes  of  Wallenstein's  letters  and  papers;  the  eighteen  volumes 
oi  the  Urkunden  und  AktenstUcke  tur  GesckickU  des  Kurfursten 
Friedrick  Wilkelm  von  Brandenburg  (Beriin.  1864.  fol.) ;  and  the  thirty 
volumes  of  the  Politiscke  Korresponden*  Friedncks  des  Grossen 
(Beriin,  1879-1905).  Modern  writers  on  these  subjects  distinguished 
for  their  learning  are  G.  Waits  (Deulscke  Verfassnng«[esckickU,  Kiel 
and  Berlin,  1844,  fol.)  and  G.  L.  von  Maurer  {GesckukU  der  SUdte- 
verfassung  in  Deutsckland,  Eriangen,  1869-1871,  and  other  cognate 
wntings),  their  works  being  valuaue  not  only  fortheearly  institutioBS 
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fORiiHl  pul  of  the  PiliLiiute  I 
it  wu  in  the  poucuioD  of  Fckdcc;  but  on  the  cisnduHau  ol  the 
pace  of  Walphnlii  il  mi  i^iio  ^iiwd  to  the  FaUtinate.  In 
1674  it  «jis  capLurcd  and  deva^LAted  by  the  French  under 
Tultonc,  uid  alter  the  death  ol  the  eteclor  Cbulei  (i&Sj)  it 
wu  cUimed  by  the  French  u  ■  dependency  of  Aluce,  Ai  a 
consequence  Ibcre  ensued  the  dba&trout  GermenlieiDi  wfr  of 
succeuion,  which  lailed  till  the  pcue  o(  Rygnick  in  lig/. 
lluDugh  the  intervenLion  of  the  pope  in  I703|  the  French,  on 
payment  ol  ■  latxe  lum,  agreed  to  VKCale  the  town,  and  in  If  ts 
iu  fortifintioni  mtt  rebuilt.  On  the  jrd  ol  July  1744  ibe 
French  ivere  defeated  there  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  on  the 
19th  and  Jindof  July  1 793  V  the  Auslriani.     In  iSjslhcnew 
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OBamnOH,  a  lomi  of  the  Ttauvaal,  g 
bwi-  Pop,  of  the  munkipality  {igat)  71/ 
were  whites.    It  tie*  5478  ft.  above  the  gci 

junction.  The  nation,  formerly  c^cd  Elahdslonlein  Junction, 
isthemecting-pointof  lines  from  the  porlsol  the  Cape  and  NalaJ, 
and  from  Jobuincsburi,  Pretoria  and  Dcbgoa  Bay.  Tfaou^ 
pouoainf  t  tepuaie  munidpaliiy,  Geimittoa  is  piictically  > 
inburb  of  Johannesburg  ({.>-}. 

On>OlilU5,AI(ASTASll»[AHASTASECEUiONl(rjji-ifii7), 
cuuD  lawyer,  diphmMliI  and  arebbishop  ol  Tarantaiic,  belonged 
to  Ibe  family  of  ibe  marquiies  of  Ceve,  in  Picdnwnt,  where  he 
wit  ban.  AiardideuiHiatTurinhewasaRiemberaf  therom- 
miuioB  ^pointed  by  Pops  Clement  VIII.  to  edit  the  Lilur 
uptimia  dtiTtlaliKm;  and  he  alio  wiole  Parolitta  on  the  five 
booluoribeDcirdiiJiD/Crcfiry/X'.  He  represented  the  duke 
of  Savoy  at  the  coun  of  Konw  under  Clement  VIII.  «id  Paul  V., 
and  wit  ambatiador  to  Spain  under  Kings  Phih'p  III.  and  IV. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  August  1617.  Getmoniut  it  best  known 
for  his  treatise  on  ambasoadon,  DtttgatiiprincipuMelpopulmum 
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what  heavy  In  style,  but  valuable  historically  u 
theoritt  who  was  alto  an  eipert  manol  aflain.  (See  DiPLOiiacir.) 
onto  {c.  poo-965),  margrave  of  the  Saxon  east  mark,  wat 
probably  a  member  of  an  influential  Saxon  family.  In  937  be 
Wat  entrusted  by  the  Cennjin  king  Otio,  afterwartls  the  emperor 
Otto  Ibe  Creal,  with  the  delcnie  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Saiony 
againil  the  Windi  aitd  other  Slavonic  tribet^  a  duly  whieh  he 
discharged  wiEb  such  ability  and  succeia  that  in  a  few  yeart  be 
extended  the  Saxon  frontier  almost  to  the  Oder,  and  gained  the 
chief  credit  for  the  suppression  of  a  rising  of  the  amqiMted 
pei^ei  in  a  great  victory  on  the  16th  of  October  95;.  In  gty 
he  detealed  the  Lmatiaia,  compelled  the  king  of  the  Folet  to 
r^cogniie  the  aupremacy  of  the  Gemian  king,  and  extended  the 
area  of  hit  mark  »  csntidenbly  that  after  bis  death  It  was 
partitioned  into  three,  and  later  into  five  marks.  Gero,  who  ii 
said  to  have  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  died  on  tbe  roth  of  May 
96;,  and  wa*  buried  in  the  convent  tif  Cemrode  whidi  he  had 
founded  on  his  Saxon  estates.  He  is  referred  to  by  the  historian 
Widukind  as  a  fiati,  and  i>  sometime)  called  tbe  "great  mar- 
grave.^' He  bat  been  accused  of  tieacbeiy  and  cruelty,  is  cele- 
brated in  song  and  story,  and  f 
Gttt"  in  the  iViMwrtn'i^- 

Gtrmaniat  ktjtmca. 
J(«f*pn/Ccn.(Bru. 

enOLSTElK,  a  village  and  dimatic  health  retort  of  Germany, 
In  tbe  Prutsian  Rhine  Province,  attractively  situated  on  tbe 
Kylt,  in  tbe  Eifel  range,  rioo  ft.  above  the  tea,  jS  m.  W.  of 
Andemach  by  raD,  and  at  the  Juration  of  lines  to  Travel  and 
StVith.  The  cattle  of  Geralitdn,  built  in  r  1 1 5  and  now  in  tuina. 
affords  a  fine  view  of  tbe  Kyllthal.  Cerolstein  is  celebrated  for  111 
lilhia  waten,  which  are  largely  exported     Pop.  (inoo)  ijet. 

QteOlIB,  JBAM  llOX  (iS>4~i904},  French  painter,  was  bora 
on  the  titb  of  Hay  1S14  at  Veioul  (Hauie-SaAne).  He  irent 
to  Paris  In  lafi  and  worked  onder  Paul  Delarocbe,  wboo  be 
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Accompanied  to  Italy  (1844-1845).  On  his  return  he  exhibited 
"  The  Cock-fight,"  which  gained  him  a  third-class  medal  in  the 
Saton  of  1847.  "  The  Virgin  with  Christ  and  St  John  "  and 
"  Anacreon,  Bacchus  and  Cupid  "  took  a  second-class  medal  in 
1848.  He  exhibited  "  Bacchus  and  Love,  Drunk/'  a  "  Greek 
Interior"  and  "Souvenir  d'ltalie,"  in  1851;  **  Pacslum"  (185a); 
and  "  An  Idyll "  (1853).  In  1854  G6r6me  made  a  journey  to 
Turkey  and  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  and  in  1857  visited  Egypt. 
To  the  exhibition  of  1855  he  contributed  a  "  Piffcraro,"  a 
"Shepherd,"  "A  Russian  Concert"  and  a  large  historical 
canvas,  "  The  Age  of  Augustus  and  the  Birth  of  Christ."  The 
last  was  somewhat  confused  in  effect,  but  in  recognition  of  its 
consummate  ability  the  State  purchased  it.  G^r6me's  reputation 
was  greatly  enhanced  at  the  Salon  of  1857  by  a  collection  of 
works  of  a  more  popuUr  kind:  the  "  Duel:  after  a  Masquerade," 
"  Egyptian  Recruits  crossing  the  Desert,"  "  Mcmnon  and 
Seaostris "  and  "  Camels  Watering,"  the  drawing  of  which 
was  criticized  by  Edmond  About.  In  "  Caesar  "  (1859)  G^r6me 
tried  to  return  to  a  severer  class  of  work,  but  the  picture  failed 
to  interest  the  public  "  Phryne  before  the  Areopagus,"  "  Le 
Roi  Candaule  "  and  "  Socrates  finding  Alcibiades  in  the  House  of 
Aspasia  "  (1861)  gave  rise  to  some  scandal  by  reason  of  the 
subjects  selected  by  the  painter,  and  brought  down  on  him  the 
bitter  attacks  of  Paul  de  Saint-Victor  and  Mazime  Ducamp. 
At  the  same  Salon  he  exhibited  the  "  Egyptian  chopping  Straw," 
and  "Rembrandt  biting  an  Etching,"  two  very  minutely 
finished  works.  G^rAme's  best  paintings  are  of  Eastern  subjects ; 
among  these  may  be  named  the  "Turkish  Prisoner"  and 
"  Turkish  Butcher  "  (1863);  "  Prayer  "  (1865);  "  The  Slave 
Market"  (1867);  and  "The  Harem  out  Driving"  (1869). 
He  often  illustrated  history,  as  in  "  Louis  XIV.  and  Moliire  " 
(1863);  "  The  Reception  of  the  Siamese  Ambassadors  at 
Fontainebleau  "  (1865);  and  the  "  Death  of  Marshal  Ney  " 
(x868).  G^rAme  was  also  successful  as  a  sculptor;  he  executed, 
among  other  works,  "  Omphale  "  (1887),  and  the  statue  of  the 
due  d'Aumale  which  stancU  in  front  of  the  ch&teau  of  Chantilly 
(1899).  His  "  Bellona  "  (1892),  in  ivory,  metal,  and  precious 
stones,  which  was  also  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  London, 
attracted  great  attention.  The  artist  then  began  an  interesting 
series  of  "  Conquerors,"  wrought  in  gold,  silver  and  gcma — 
"Bonaparte  entering  Cairo"  (1897);  "Tamerlane"  (1898); 
and  "Frederick  the  Great"  (1899).  G£r6me  was  elected 
member  of  the  Institut  in  1865.    He  died  in  1904. 

GERONA,  a  maritime  frontier  province  in  the  extreme  north- 
east of  Spain,  formed  in  1833  of  districts  taken  from  Catalom'a, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  France,  E.  and  S.E.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  S.W.  and  W.  by  Barcelona,  and  N.W.  by  L^rida. 
Pop.  (1900)  399>a87;  area,  2264  sq.  m.  In  the  north-west  a 
small  section  of  the  province,  with  the  town  of  Llivfa,  is  entirely 
isolated  and  surrounded  by  French  territory;  otherwise  Gerona 
is  separated  from  France  by  the  great  range  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Its  general  aspect  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the  western 
districts.  Most  of  the  lower  chains  are  covered  with  splendid 
forests  of  oak,  pine  and  chestnut.  There  are  comparatively 
level  tracts  of  arable  land  along  the  lower  course  of  the  three 
main  rivers — ^the  Ter,  Muga  and  Fluvia,  which  rise  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  flow  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  sea.  The  coast-line 
is  not  deeply  indented,  but  includes  one  large  bay,  the  Gulf  of 
Rosas.  Its  two  most  conspicuous  promontories,  Capes  Creus  and 
Bagur,  are  the  easternmost  points  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 
The  dimate  is  generally  temperate  and  rainy  during  several 
months  in  the  valleys  and  near  the  coast,  but  cold  in  the  Cerdafia 
district  and  other  mountainous  regions  during  eight  months, 
while  Gerona,  La  Bisbal  and  Santa  Coloma  are  quite  Mediter- 
ranean in  their  hot  summers  and  mild  winters.  Agriculture  is 
backward,  but  there  are  profitable  fisheries  and  fish-curing 
establishments  along  the  whole  seaboard,  notably  at  the  ports  of 
Llans&,  Rosas,  Palam6s,  San  FeKu  de  Guixols  and  Blanes. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  cork  industry  at  San  Felfu  de  Guixols, 
Palafrugell  and  Cassa.  More  than  one  hundred  mineral  springs 
are  scattered  over  the  pro^nce,  and  in  1903  twenty  mines  were 
at  work,  although  their  total  output,  which  induded  antimony, 


coal,  copper,  lead,  iron  and  other  ores,  was  valued  at  less  than 
£7000.  There  are  also  important  hydraulic  cement  and  oclire 
works,  and  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  of  the  towns  are  centres 
of  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  woollen  stuffs,  paper,  doth, 
leather,  steel  and  furniture.  The  commerce  of  the  province  is 
important,  Port  Bou  (or  Portbou)  being,  after  Iran,  the  most 
active  outlet  fur  the  trade  by  railway  not  only  with  France 
but  with  the  rest  of  the  continent.  The  main  railway  from 
Barcelona  to  France  runs  through  the  province,  and  several 
branch  railways,  besides  steam  and  electric  tramways,  connect 
the  principal  towns.  Gerona,  the  capital  (pop.  1900,  15,787), 
and  Figueras  (to.714),  long  a  most  important  frontier  fortress, 
are  described  in  separate  articles;  the  only  other  towns  with 
more  than  7000  inhabitants  are  San  Felfu  dc  Guixols  (11,333), 
Clot  (7938)  and  Palafrugell  (7087).  The  inhabitants  of  the 
province  are,  like  most  Catalans,  distinguished  for  their  enter- 
prise, hardiness  and  keen  local  patriotism;  but  emigration, 
chiefly  to  Barcelona,  kept  their  numbcrsalmost  stationary  during 
the  years  2875-1905.  The  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  (1-5) 
is  lower  than  in  any  othcrpart  of  Spain.     (See  also  Catalonia.) 

GERONA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Genma,  in  north- 
eastern Spain,  on  the  railway  from  Barcelona  to  Pcrpignan  in 
France,  and  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  river  Ter,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Ofta,  a  small  right-hand  tributary.  Pop.  (1900)  1 5,787. 
The  older  part  ci  the  town  occupies  the  steep  slope  of  the 
Montjuich,  or  Hill  of  the  Capuchins,  and  with  its  dd-£ashioned 
buildings  presents  a  picturesque  appearance  against  a  back- 
ground of  loftier  heights;  the  newer  portion  stretches  down  into 
the  plain  and  beyond  the  Ofta,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  three  arches.  The  old  city  walls  and  thdr  bastions  stiH 
remain,  though  in  a  dilapidated  state;  and  the  hiU  is  crowned 
by  what  were  at  one  time  very  strong  fortifications,  now  used 
as  a  prison.  Gerona  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  seminary,  a 
public  library  and  a  theatre,  and  carries  on  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  Its  churches  are  of  ex- 
ceptional interest.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  grandest  specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  Spain,  the  nave  being  the  widest 
pointed  vault  in  Christendom,  as  it  measures  no  less  than  73  ft. 
from  side  to  side,  while  Albi,  the  next  in  axe,  b  only  58  fL,  and 
Westminster  Abbey  is  only  38.  The  old  cathedral  on  the  same 
site  was  used  as  a  mosque  by  the  Moors,  and  on  thdr  expulsion 
in  1015  it  appears  to  have  been  very  greatly  modified,  if  not 
entirely  rebuilt  During  the  14th  century  new  worics  were  a^n 
carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  it  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  that  the  proposal  to  erect  the  present  magnificent 
nave  was  originated  by  the  master  of  the  works,  Guillermo 
Bofiiy.  The  general  appearance  of  the  exterior  is  imthcr  un- 
gainly, but  there  is 'a  fine  approach  by  a  flight  of  86  steps  to  the 
facade,  which  rises  in  tiers  and  terminates  in  an  oval  rose-window. 
Among  the  tombs  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Bishop  Bercnger 
or  Berenguer  (d.  1408),  Count  Ramon  Bercnger  II.  (d.  X082) 
and  the  countess  Ermennda  (d.  X057).  The  collegiate  church 
of  San  FeUu  (St  Fdix)  is  mainly  of  the  X4th  century,  but  it  was 
considerably  modified  in  the  i6th,  and  its  facade  dates  from  the 
x8th.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Spanish  churches  that  can  boast  of  a 
genuine  spire,  and  it  thus  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  general 
view  of  Uie  town.  The  Benedictine  church  of  San  Pedro  de 
Galligans  (or  de  los  Gallos)  b  an  interesting  Romanesque  building 
of  early  date.  It  is  named  from  the  small  river  Galligans,  an 
affluent  of  the  Ofia,  which  flows  throu^  the  dty.  In  the  same 
neighbourhood  is  a  small  church  worthy  of  notice  as  a  care 
Spanish  example  of  a  transverse  triapsal  plan. 

Gerona  is  the  andent  (krunda,  a  dty  of  the  AnacetanL  It 
claims  to  be  the  place  in  which  St  I^ituI  and  St  James  first  rested 
when  they  came  to  Spain;  and  it  became  the  see  of  a  bishop  about 
247.  For  a  considerable  period  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors, 
and  their  emir,  Suleiman,  was  in  alliance  with  Pippin  the  Short, 
king  of  the  Franks,  about  759.  It  was  taken  by  Oiarlemagne  in 
785;  but  the  Moors  regained  and  sacked  it  in  795;  and  it  was  not 
till  1015  that  they  were  finally  expelled.  At  a  later  date  it  gave 
the  title  of  count  to  the  king  of  Aragon's  eldest  son.  It  has  been 
besieged  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  times  in  all,  and  only  four 
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at  lb*  itcgci  hiM  nnhcd  in  It*  dptnic.  Tbc  iDvolnicst  by 
[be  Fnnch  under  Manhil  Hocqulncoun  is  ifijj,  [bit  oS  1684 
by  ibe  French  undR  Umhal  BeUcCaiid*,  atid  tbe  (uctenlul 
tntcrprbc  of  Hanbil  Noailla  la  i6Mue  tbe  tfarce  great  cventi 
of  ilt  hiitory  in  the  iTtli  ceotury.  Suirendered  by  the  Freoch 
at  tlie  pe»c«  o(  Ryiwick,  It  wu  igiin  taplured  by  the  younger 
Miithil  NoiillB  in  i;o6,  iltei  a  brilliant  deTence;  and  in  1717 


it  held  ou 


!n  May  1S09  It  wu  beiicged  by  [he  French, 
with  JiiODO  troope,  under  J.  A.  Verdier,  P.  V.  Augeieau  and 
Couvion  St  Cyr;  forty  batterieiweTcerectedBgaiuf  it  anda  heavy 
bombardmtnt  maintained^  but  under  tbe  tcadenhip  of  Mariano 
Alvarez  dc  Cajtro  it  held  out  till  famine  and  fever  compelled  a 
capitulation  on  [he  iilh  of  December.  The  Fiencb,  it  1*  laid, 
had  ipcn[  70,000  bombi  and  60,000  cannon  balta,  and  their  km 
wil  ci[lmaled  at  ij.ooo  men. 

See  luin  Caspu'  Roig  y  Jalpi.  Koiiimk  4  lot  Ondsoi,  Ac. 
(Baicediu.  167I};  J.  A.  Nieta  y  Sunanlcca,  ITiiKnai  CTamEona, 
iSlo);  C.  E.  Sinet.  CeMl  Ardakclxn  in  Stain  (l^mdoD,  1869). 

eSROUSU  (Gr.  yiimjU,  Doric  -mula).  (be  ancicn[  councU 
o(  clden  ai  Sp«r[(,  CDntqwodiiig  in  Kime  of  it>  functions  to  tbe 
Aibeoian  BoulL  la  Iiii[orical  times  i(  numbcced  tiren[y-dgbt 
member*,  to  whom  were  added  oo.^ng  [be  two  kings  and,  later, 
the  five  ephon.  Candidatn  must  have  puKd  their  ^lietb 
yeit,  >.(.  Ibey  must  no  longer  be  liable  to  military  leivlce,  atid 
they  were  pouibly  tMiricted  to  the  nobility.  Vaando  were 
filled  by  the  Apella,  that  candidate  being  declared  elected  whom 
tbeaisemblyacclaimed  Willi  the  loudest  ifaouti — a  method  which 
Aiiilolle  ceniurc*  a>  childith  (i>i^il.  ii.  9,  p.  1171  a  9).  Once 
elected,  the  itronia  held  office  for  life  and  were  irrcqxiniible. 

in  the  state.  It  prepared  the  business  which  vaa  to  tKiubmitted 
to  tbe  ApeUa,  and  was  empowered  to  set  aside,  in  conjunction 
with  the  kings,  any  "  croaked  "decision  of  the  people.  Together 
with  the  kings  and  epbon  it  formed  tbe  supreme  executive 

criminal  and  poUtical  Jurisdiction,  including  tbc  ttial  of  kings; 
its  competence  eitended  to  the  infliction  of  a  sentence  o(  edle 
or  even  of  death.  These  powers,  or  at  least  tbe  greater  pari  of 
them,  wen  transferred  by  Cleomenes  III.  to  a  boaid  of  ftiirmami 
(Fauianiai  ii.  9.  1);  the  gcroutla,  however,  roatinued  to  etbt 
at  least  down  to  Hadrian's  reign,  consisting  of  Iwcnly-thtee 
nembera  annually  elected,  but  eligible  for  re-clec[iDn  {Sfala 
Uuiium  Calaletiu,  Nos.  110,  On  and  latroduclion  (  ij). 

Fuller  dinssoiu  d  the  EerouBa  will  be  found  in  ArlUMle. 
Po/iii,.  (I  «  .,..«- t>i,.«~-rr-„~.  .  16:  G.  F.  Schdmann, 
^n  p.  iio  fl,:  G.  Gilbert, 
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Province,  6  m.  by  rail  E.  of  UDswddorf.  I[  oan[aIns  a  fine 
Romanesque  church,  dating  from  Ibe  ■  j[h  century,  which  lorm* 
1  portion  of  an  ancient  nunnery  (founded  [a  [he  loth  century  and 
leculariied  in  iSofi},  and  has  extensive  glass  nunufsctun*  tnd 
wire  factories.    Pop.  (1905)  I4.«J* 

OEBHHl  (Amb.  al-Jar'a),  an  aDden[  dty  ol  Arabia,  on  tbe 
west  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  docribed  by  S[n>bo  (Bb.  ivi.) 
as  inhabited  by'Chaldean  eiiles  from.  Babylon,  who  ijuitt  their 
bouscsof  laltand  repaired  [hem  by  tbe  Bp[:Jica[ion  of  Hit  water. 
PUny  (Hill.  Nal.  vi.  ji)  uyi  i[  was  5  m.  in  drcumlercnce  wi[b 
toweii  built  of  square  blocks  ol  sal[.  Various  identifications  of 
the  site  have  been  attempted,  }.  P.  B.  D'Anville  choosing  £1 
Katif,  C.  Kiebuhr  preferring  Knwel  and  C.  Fortler  suggesting 
the  ruins  at  the  bead  of  the  biy  behind  the  islands  of  Bahrein. 
See  A.  Spcenger,  Du  alu  Ctapatkii  Aralnni  (Bern.  iS7sJ.  pp. 

OERBUS,  a  iniaU  province  of  Persia,  situated  between 
Xhanueh  and  Aurbaljan  in  the  N.,  Kurdblan  in  Ibe  W.  and 
Hamadan  in  the  S.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  So,eaa,  and 
its  capital,  Bfjir,  iSo  m.  from  Hamadan,  has  a  population  of 


about  4000  and  post  and  tdesnph  oficc*.  TIw  province  It 
fief  of  [he  chief  of  the  Certfis  KuTdi,  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of 
about  £]aoo,  am]  supplies  a  bat[alioa  of  infantry  (tbe  Mth)  Ut 
[he  army. 

OBBHT,  BLBBIDOB  (1144-1814),  American  statesman,  was 
bomjn  Marblehesd,  Massachusetts,  cm  Ibe  17th  of  July  1744, 
[be  son  o(  Tbonuu  Ceny  (d.  1774),  a  aa[ive  ol  Newton,  England, 
who  emigrated  to  America  la  1 7J0,  and  became  a  prosperous 
Marblehead  mercbanl.  Tbe  son  graduated  a[  Harvard  in  1761 
and  en[end  bis  fa[her'i  business.  In  1771  and  177J  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachuset  [s  General  Cour[,inwhichbe  identified 
himself  with  Samud  Adams  and  Lhe  pB[riDi  party,  and  In  177J 
be  served  on  tlie  Committee  of  Correspondence,  which  became 
one  of  Ibe  great  initruroenU  of  intercolonial  resistance.  In 
'774~ITTS  be  wu  a  member  o<  the  Massacbuseiti  Praviacial 
Congroa.  Tbe  passage  of  ■  bill  proposed  by  him  (November 
i;7j)  to  arm  and  equip  sbi[M  to  prey  upon  British  commerce, 
and  tor  thc.esiahlishment  of  a  ptin  court,  was,  according  to  hit 
biographer,  Austin, "  tbe  fint  lanal  avowal  of  oSensivchoslilily 
against  the  mother  country,  which  is  [0  be  found  in  [he  annals  of 
."    It  is  alu  notewnitby,  says  Austin,  as  "  the 


anba  of  [he  Conlinen 
dependence,  and  was  one 
il  signing  01 
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deba[es  and  comml[t«  wort,  and  for  some  time  held  tbe  chair- 
manship of  the  important  standing  committee  for  tbe  SLiperin- 
lendeace  of  lhe  treasury ,  In  which  capacity  be  exerdsed  a  pre- 
dominating influence  on  congressional  eipenditurei.  In  February 
1 7Sa  he  withdrew  from  Congress  because  of  in  refusal  to  respond 
to  his  call  for  the  yeas  and  nayt.  Subsequently  he  laid  bis  protest 
before  the  Massachusetts  General  Couit  which  voted  its  approval 
of  his  action.  On  his  return  to  Massachusetts,  and  while  he  was 
still  a  member  of  Congreis,  be  was  elected  under  the  new  state 
constitution  (1780)  to  batb  branches  of  the  sUte  k^slature, 
but  accepted  only  his  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  oosgresslonsl  lenn,  he  was  again  cboien 
a  delegate  by  tbe  Massachusetts  legislature,  but  it  was  not  until 
1783  that  he  resumed  his  seat.  During  ibe  second  period  of  his 
service  in  Congress,  which  lasted  until  1785,  be  was  a  member 
of  [he  committee  to  consider  [he  [rea[y  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  and  chairman  of  two  committees  appointed  to  sdcct  a 
pcrmaneni  seat  of  government.  In  1 784  he  bitterly  attacked  the 
establishment  of  the  order  ol  the  Cincinnati  on  the  ground  [h>[ 
it  was  a  dangerous  menace  to  democratic  insiiiutions.  In  1786 
he  lervcdin  the  state  House  of  ReprescnUtives.  Not  favouring 
the  creation  <A  a  strong  national  government  be  declined  to 
attend  the  Annapolis  Convention  in  17S6,  but  la  the  following 
year,  when  the  assembling  of  the  Constilutlooal  Convenlioo  was 
■n  assured  fact,  alibougb  be  opposed  [he  putpoae  fat  wUcb  i[  was 
called,  be  accepled  an  appobtmenl  as  one  ^  [he  Hsssacbuset[B 
delegates,  wiih  ifae  Idea  t  bat  be  might  petsonaOy  help  to  check  too 
strong  a  [esdency  toward  cenlnliiation.  His  eienkiM  in  tbe 
convention  wen  ceaseless  in  opposition  [o  what  he  believed  u>  be 
the  wholly  underaocndc  character  of  [be  instrumeD[, and  eventu- 
ally he  refused  toaign  the  completed  consti[u[ion.  Refumingio 
Masiachuseita,  be  spoke  and  wn>[(  in  cppositioD  [0  Its  lallGo- 
lion,  and  alibougb  not  a  member  of  the  convention  oiled  to 
pass  upon  it.  he  laid  before  this  convention,  by  reqijest,  his 
reasons  for  opposing  it,  among  them  bdng  Ibat  the  constitution 
contained  no  bill  of  rights,  that  the  executive  would  unduly 
influence  the  legisbtive  branch  of  Ibe  government,  and  that  the 
judiciary  would  be  oppressive.  Subsequently  he  served  as  an 
An[i-Fedefali5[  in  [he  national  House  of  Representatives  in  1789- 
179J,  taking,  as  always,  a  prominent  part  in  debates  and  other 
le^slatlve  concerns.  In  1797  be  was  sent  by  Prcsidcn[  John 
Adams,  together  with  John  Marshall  and  Charles  Coteswonh 
Pinckney,  on  a  mission  to  France  to  obtain  from  the  goveni- 
ment  of  the  Dirrclory  a  treaty  embodying  a  selllement  ol 
several  hing.itanding  disputes.  The  discourteous  and  under- 
handed treatment  of  this  embassy  by  Talleynnd  and  his  agents. 
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who  attempted  to  obtain  their  ends  by  bribery,  threats  and 
duplicity,  resulted  in  the  speedy  retirement  of.  Marshall  and 
Pinckney.  The  episode  is  known  in  American  history  as  the 
"X  Y  Z  Affair."  Gerry,  although  de^airing  of  any  good 
results,  remained  in  Paris  for  some  time  in  the  vain  hope  that 
Talleyrand  might  offer  to  a  known  friend  of  France  terms  that 
had  been  refused  to  envoys  whose  anti-French  views  were  more 
than  suspected.  This  action  of  Gerry's  brought  down  upon  him 
from  Federalist  partisans  a  storm  of  abuse  and  cenpure,  from 
which  he  never  wholly  cleared  himself.  In  18x0-1812  he  was 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  His  administration,  which  was  marked 
by  extreme  partisanship,  was  especially  notable  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  by  which  the  state  was  divided  into  new  senatorial 
districts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  consolidate  the  Federalist  vote 
in  a  few  districts,  thus  giving  the  Democratic-Republicans  an 
undue  advantage.  The  outKne  of  one  of  these  districts,  which 
was  thought  to  resemble  a  salamander,  gave  rise  in  18x2,  through 
a  popular  application  of  the  governor's  name,  to  the  term 
"  Gerrymander  "  {q.9.).  In  x8i2,  Gerxy,  who  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  the  ticket  with  James  Madison. 
He  died  in  office  at  Washington  on  the  23rd  of  November  x8x4. 
See  J.  T.  Austin,  Life  of  Etbridgfi  Cerry^  with  Contemporary  Letters 
(2  vols.,  Boston,  1828-1829). 

GBRRTIIANDER  (usually  pronounced  "  jerxymander,"  but 
the  g  was  originally  pronoimced  hard),  an  American  expression 
which  has  taken  root  in  the  English  language,  meaning  to  arrange 
election  districts  so  as  to  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  party  in 
power  by  means  of  a  redistribution  act,  and  so  to  manipulate 
constituencies  generally,  or  arrange  any  political  measure, 
with  a  view  to  an  unfair  party  advantage,  llic  word  is  -derived 
from  the  name  of  the  American  politician  Elbridge  Gerry  (q.w.). 
John  Fiske,  in  his  Civil  Cavernment  in  the  United  States  (1890), 
says  that  in  181 2,  when  Gerry  was  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Democratic  state  legislature  (in  order,  according  to  Winsor, 
to  secure  an  increased  representation  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  state  senate)  "  redistributed  the  districts  in  such  wise 
that  the  shapes  of  the  towns  forming  a  single  district  in  Essex 
county  gave  to  the  district  a  somewhat  dragon-like  contour. 
This  was  indicated  upon  a  map  of  Massachusetts  which  Benjamin 
Russell,  an  ardent  Federalist  and  editor  of  the  Centindt  hung 
up  over  the  desk  in  his  office.  The  painter,  Gilbert  Stuart, 
coming  into  the  office  one  day  and  observing  the  uncouth  figure, 
added  with  his  pencil  a  head,  wings  and  claws,  and  exclaimed, 
'  That  will  do  for  a  salamander! '  '  Better  say  a  Gerrymander,' 
growled  the  editor;  and  the  outlandish  name,  thus  duly  coined, 
soon  came  into  general  currency."  It  was,  however,  only  the 
name  that  was  new.  Fiske  (who  also  refers  to  Winsor's  Memorial 
History  of  Boston,  in.  212,  and  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth, 
t.  121)  says  that  gerrymandering,  as  a  political  dodge,  "  seems 
to  have  been  first  devised  in  1788,  by  the  enemies  6f  the  Federal 
constitution  in  Virginia,  in  order  to  prevent  the  election  of  James 
Madison  to  the  first  Congress,  and  fortunately  it  was  unsuccess- 
ful." But  it  was  really  earlier  than  that,  and  in  the  American 
colonial  period  political  advantage  was  often  obtained  by 
changing  county  lines.  In  1709  the  Pennsylvania  counties  of 
Bucks,  Chester  and  Philadelphia  formed  a  combination  for 
preventing  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from  securing  its  propor- 
tionate representation;  and  in  1732  George  Burrington,  royal 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  divided  the  voting  precincts  of  the 
province  for  his  own  advantage.  Gerry  was  not  the  originator 
of  the  Massachusetts  law  of  x8i2,  which  was  probably  drafted 
by  Samuel  Dana  or  by  Judge  Story.  The  law  resulted  in  29 
seats  being  secured  in  Massachusetts  by  50,164  Democratic 
votes,  while  51,766  Federalist  votes  only  returned  ix  members; 
and  Essex  a>unty,  which,  undivided,  sent  5  Federalists  to  the 
Senate,  returned  3  Democrats  and  2  Federalists  after  being 
"gerrymandered,"  Stuart's  drawing  (reproduced  in  Fiske's 
book)  was  contrived  so  as  to  make  the  back  line  of  the  creature's 
body  form  a  caricature  of  Gerry's  profile.  The  law  of  x8x2  was 
repealed  in  X813,  when  the  Federalists  had  again  gained  control 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 


See  also  Elmer  C.  Griffith,  The  Rist  and  Detdopmtemt  of  Ae  Cary> 
mander  (Chicago.  1907) ;  John  W.  Dean,  "  History  of  the  Gerry- 
mander," in  New  Enpand  Historicai  and  Ce$ualogicol  Register,  vot 
xlvL  (Boston,  1892). 

0BR8,  a  department  of  south-western  France,  composed  of 
the  whole  or  parts  of  certain  districts  of  Gascony,  viz.  Arma^nac, 
Astarac,  Fesensac,  Pardiac,  Pays  de  Gaure,  Lomagne,  Com- 
xninges,  COndomois  and  of  a  small  portion  of  Agenais.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonnc,  NX.  by 
Tam-et-Garonne,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Haute-Garonne,  S.  by  Hnutes- 
Pyrites,  S.W.  by  Basses-Pyr&iies  and  W.  by  Landes.  Pop. 
(1906)  231,088.  Area,  2428  sq.  m.  Tlie  department  consists  of 
a  plateau  doping  from  south  to  north  and  traversed  by  nomcrous 
rivers,  most  of  them  having  their  source  dose  together  in  the 
Plateau  de  Tannemesan  (Hautes-P3rr^£es),  from  which  point 
they  diverge  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  to  the  north-west,  north  and 
north-east.  In  the  south  several  summits  exceed  xxoo  ft.  in 
height.  Thence  the  descent  towards  the  north  is  gradual  till  on 
the  northern  limit  of  the  department  the  lowest  point  Qcss  than 
200  ft.)  is  reached.  The  greater  part  of  the  department  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  while  a  small  portion  in  the  west 
u  drained  by  the  Adour.  The  chief  affluents  of  the  Xonner  are 
the  Save,  Gimone,  Arrats,  Gers  and  Ba£se,  which  derive  their 
waters  in  great  part  from  the  Canal  de  la  Neste  in  the  depaxlxnoit 
of  Hautcs-Pyr£n6es;  and  of  the  latter,  the  Arros,  Midou  and 
Douze,  the  last  two  uniting  and  taking  the  name  of  Midonze 
before  joining  the  Adour.  The  climate  is  temperate;  its 
drawbacks  are  the  unwholesome  south-east  wind  and  the 
destructive  hail-storms  which  sometimes  occur  in  spring.  There 
is  seldom  any  snow  or  frost.  Over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
department  the  annual  rainfall  varies  between  28  and  3a  in. 
Gers  is  primarily  agriculturaL  The  south-western  district  is 
the  most  productive,  but  the  valleys  generally  are  fertile  and  the 
grain  produced  is  more  than  sufficient  for  local  consumption. 
Wheat,  maize  and  oats  are  the  principal  cereals.  About  ooe- 
third  of  the  wine  produced  is  used  for  home  consumption,  and 
the  remainder  is  chiefly  manufactured  into  brandy,  known  by 
the  name  of  Armagnac,  second  only  to  Cognac  in  reputation. 
The  natural  pastures  are  supplemented  chiefly  by  crops  of  sain- 
foin and  clover;  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  reared  in 
considerable  numbers;  turkeys,  geese  and  other  poultry  are 
abundant.  There  are  mineral  brings  at  Aurenson,  Barbotan 
and  several  other  places  in  the  department.  The  mineral  pro- 
duction and  manufactures  are  unimportant.  Building  stone 
and  day  are  obtained.  Flour-mills,  saw-mills,  tanneries,  brick- 
works and  cask-works  are  the  chief  industrial  establishments. 

Gers  is  divided  into  the  arrondisscments  of  Auch,  Lectoure, 
Mirande,  Condom  and  Lombez,  with  29  cantons  and  466  com- 
munes. The  chief  town  is  Auch,  the  scat  of  an  archbishopric 
The  department  falls  within  the  circumscription  of  the  appeal- 
court  of  Agen,  and  the  region  of  the  XVII.  army  corps.  It  forms 
part  of  the  acad^mie  (educational  drcumscription)  of  Toulouse. 
Auch,  Condom,  Lectoure  and  Mirande  are  the  prindpal  towns. 
The  following  are  also  of  interest:  Lombez,  with  its  church  of 
Saintc-Marie,  once  a  cathedral,  dating  from  the  X4lh  century, 
when  the  bishopric  was  created;  Flaran,  with  an  abbey-church 
of  the  last  half  of  the  X2th  century;  La  ^omicu,  with  a  church 
of  the  same  period  and  a  beautiful  cbister;  Simorre,  with  a 
fortified  abbey-church  of  the  X4th  century;  and  Fleurance, 
with  a  handsome  church,  also  of  the  X4th  century,  containing 
stained  glass  of  the  x6th  century. 

OBRSON,  JOHN  (X363-X429),  otherwise  Jean  Craslx£&  de 
Gesson,  French  scholar  and  divine,  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  occimsenical  councils  of  Pisa  and 
Constance,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Crerson,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Rdms  and  department  of  Ardennes,  on  the  X4th  of  December 
1363.  His  parents,  Amulph  Chariier  and  Eh'zabeth  de  U 
Chardenidre, "  a  second  Monica,"  were  pious  peasants,  and  seven 
of  their  twelve  children,  four  daughters  and  three  sons,  devoted 
themsdves  to  a  religious  life.  Young  Gerson  was  sent  to  Paris 
to  the  famous  college  of  Navarre  when  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Alter  a  five  years'  course  he  obtained  the  degree  of  h'centiate  of 
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arts,  and  then'  began  liis  thetdogical  Uudies  under  two  very 
celebrated  teachers,  Gilles  des  Champs  (Aegidius  Campensis) 
and  Pierre  d'  Ailly  (Petrus  de  Alliaco),  rector  of  the  coUege  of 
Navarre,  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Puy,  archbishop  of  Cambrai  and  cardinal.  Pierre  d' Ailly 
remained  his  life-long  friend,  and  in  later  life  the  pupil  seems  to 
have  become  the  teacher  (see  pref.  to  Liber  de  vita  Spir.  Anim<ie), 

Gerson  very  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  university. 
He  was  elected  procurator  for  the  French  "  nation  "  in- 1383, 
and  again  in  X3S4,  in  which  year  he  graduated  bachelor  of 
theology.  Three  years  later  a  still  higher  honour  was  bestowed 
upon  him;  he  was  sent  along  with  the  chancellor  and  others 
to  represent  the  university  in  a  case  of  appeal  taken  to  the 
pope.  John  of  Montson  (Monzon  de  Montesono),  an  Aragonese 
Dominican  who  had  recently  graduated  as  doctor  of  theology 
at  Paris,  had  in  1387  been  condemned  by  the  faculty  of  theology 
because  he  had  taught  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  like  other  ordinary 
descendants  of  Adam,  was  bom  in  original  sin;  and  the 
Dominicans,  who  were  fierce  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  conception,  were  expelled  the  university.  J(^hn 
of  Montson  appealed  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  at  Avignon,  and 
Pierre  d'Ailly,  Gerson  and  the  other  university  delegates,  while 
they  personally  supported  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception,  were  content  to  rest  their  case  upon  the  legal  rights 
of  the  university  to  test  in  its  own  way  its  theological  teachers. 
Gerson's  biographers  have  compared  his  jotimey  to  Avignon  with 
Luther's  visit  to  Rome.  It  is  certain  that  from  this  time  onwards 
he  was  zealous  in  his  endeavours  to  spiritualize  the  universities, 
to  reform  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism  which  then  divided  the  church.  In  1392  Gerson  became 
doctor  of  theology,  and  in  2395,  when  Pierre  d'Ailly- was  made 
bish(^  of  Puy,  he  was,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  made  a  canon  of  Notrt 
Dame.  The  university  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  lame,  and 
its  chancellor  was  necessarily  a  man  prominent  not  only  in  France 
but  in  Europe,  sworn  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  university 
against  both  king  and  pope,  and  entrusted  with  the  conduct 
and  studies  of  a  vast  crowd  of  students  attracted  from  almost 
every  country  in  Europe.  GerBon's  writings  bear  witness  to  his 
deep  sense  of  the  responsibilities,  anxieties  and  troubles  of  his 
position.  He  was  all  his  days  a  man  of  letters,  and  an  analysis  of 
his  writings  is  his  best  biography.  His  work  has  three  periods, 
in  which  he  was  engaged  in  reforming  the  university  studies, 
maturing  plans  for  overcoming  the  schism  (a  task  which  after 
1404  absorbed  all  his  energies),  and  in  the  evening  of  his  life 
writing  books  of  devotion. 

Gerson  wished  to  banish  scholastic  subtleties  from  the  studies 
of  the  university,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  some  evangelical 
warmth  into  them.  He  was  called  at  this  period  of  his  life 
Doctor  Christianissimus;  later  his  devotional  works  brought 
him  the  title  Doctor  Consolatorius.  His  plin  was  to  make  theo- 
logy plain  and  simple  by  founding  it  on  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples of  nominalism.  His  method  was  a  dear  exposition  ci  the 
principles  of  theology  where  clearness  was  possible,  with  a  due 
recognition  of  the  place  of  mystery  in  the  Christian  system  of 
doctrine.  Like  the  great  nominalist  WUliam  of  Occam,  he  saved 
himself  from  rationalism  by  laying  hold  on  mysticism — the 
Christian  mysticism  of  the  school  of  St  Victor.  He  thought  that 
in  this  way  he  would  equally  guard  against  the  folly  of  the  old 
scholasticism,  and  the  seductions  of  such  Averroistic  pantheism 
as  was  preached  by  heretics  like  Amalric  of  Bena.  His  plans  for 
the  reformation  of  university  studies  may  be  learned  from  his 
Tract,  de  examinatume  doctrinarum  {0pp.  i.  7),  Episteiae  de 
reform.  Ikeol.  (i.  Z2i),  Epistolae  ad  studentes  CcUegU  Navarraet 
quid  €t  quaiiler  studere  debeat  nemu  tkeolcgiae  auditor,  et  contra 
curiosiiatem  studentium  (i.  106),  and  Lectiones  duae  contra  vanam 
curjpsilatem  in  negoliofidei  (i.  86).  The  study  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  fathers  was  to  supersede  the  idle  questions  of  the  schools,  and 
in  his  Tract,  contra  romantiam  de  rosa  (iii.  397)  he  warns  young 
men  against  the  evil  consequences  of  romance-reading.  He  was 
oftentimes  weary  of  the  chancellorship, — it  involved  him  in 
Strife  and  in  money  difficulties;  he  grew  tired  of  public  life,  and. 


longed  Cor  learned  leisure.  To  obtain  it  he  accepted  the  deanezy 
of  Bruges  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  after  a  short  sojourn  he 
returned  to  Paris  and  to  the  chancellorship. 

Gerson's  chief  work  was  what  he  did  to  destroy  the  great 
schism.  Gregory  XI.  had  died  in  1378,  one  year  after  Genon 
went  to  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  since  his  death  the  church  had 
had  two  popes,  which  to  the  medieval  mind  meant  two  churches 
and  a  divided  Christ.  The  schism  had  practically  been  brought 
about  by  France.  The  popes  had  been  under  French  influence  so 
long  that  it  appeared  to  France  a  political  necessity  to  have 
her  own  pope,  and  pious  Frenchmen  felt  themselves  somewhat 
responsible  for  the  sins  and  scandals  of  the  sdusm.  Hence  the 
melancholy  piety  of  Gerson,  Pierre  d'Ailly  and  their  companions, 
and.the  energy  with  which  they  strove  to  bring  the  sdusm  to  an 
end.  During  the  lifetime  of  Clement  VII.  the  university  of  Paris, 
led  by  Pierre  d'  Ailly,  Gerson  and  Nicolas  of  Clamenges,'  met  in 
deliberation  about  the  state  ol  Christendom,  and  resolved  that 
the  -schism  could  be  ended  in  three  ways, — ^by  cession,  if  both 
popes  renounced  the  tiara  unconditionally,  by  arbitration  or 
by  a  general  council.  Clement  died.  The  king  of  France, 
urged  by  the  university,  sent  orders  that  no  new  pope  should  be 
elected.  The  cardinals  first  dected,  and  then  opened  the  letter. 
In  the  new  dections,  however,  both  at  Rome  and  Avignon, 
the  influence  of  Paris  was  so  much  fdt  that  each  of  the  new 
popes  swore  to  "  cede  "  if  his  rival  would  do  so  also. 

Meanwhile  in  1395  the  national  assembly  of  France  and  the 
French  dergy  adopted  the  programme  of  the  university — cession 
or  a  general  counciL  The  movement  gathered  strength.  In 
1398  most  of  the  cardinals  and  most  of  the  crowned  heads  in 
Europe  had  given  their  adhesion  to  the  plan.  During  this  period 
Gerson's  literary  activity  was  untiring,  and  the  throb  of  public 
expectancy,  of  hope- and  fear,  is  revcded  in  his  multitude  of 
pamphlets.  At  first  there  were  hopesi  of  a  settlement  by  way  of 
cession.  These  come  out  in  Pretext,  super  statum  ecclesiae  (ii.  i), 
Tract,  de  mode  kabendi  se  tempore  sckismatis,  De  sckismate,  &c. 
But  joon  the  conduct  of  the  popes  made  Europe  impatient, 
and  the  desire  for  a  general  councU  grew  strong — see  De  concUip 
generali  unius  obedientiae  (IL  24).  The  council  was  resolved 
upon.  It  was  to  meet  at  Pisa,  and  Gerson  poured  forth  tract 
after  tract  for  its  guidance.  The  most  important  are — Trilogut 
in  materia  sckismatis  (ii.  83),  and  De  uniSaie  Ecciesiae  (ii.  1x3)^ 
in  which,  following  Pierre  d'  Ailly  (see  Tschackert's  Peter  v.  Ailli, 
p.  153),  Gerson  demonstrates  that  the  ideal  unity  of  the  church, 
based  upon  Christ,  destroyed  by  the  popes,  can  only  be  restored 
by  a  general  council,  supreme  and  legitimate,  though  un- 
summoned  by  a  pope,  lie  council  met,  deposed  both  anti- 
popes,  and  dected  AJexander  V.  Gerson  was  chosen  to  address 
the  new  pope  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  did  so  in  his  Sermo 
coram  Akxandro  Papa  in  die  ascensionis  in  concilia  Pisano 
(ii.  231).  All  hopes  of  reformation,  however,  were  quenched 
by  the  conduct  of  the  new  pope.  He  had  been  a  Frandscan, 
and  loved  his  order  above  measure.  He  issued  a  bull  which  laid 
the  parish  dergy  and  the  universities  at  the  mercy  of  the  mendi- 
cants. The  great  university  .of  Paris  rose  in  revolt,  headed  by 
her  chancdlor,  who  wrote  a  fierce  pamphlet— C«imi/'a  professorum 
in  tkedogia  drca  buUam  Aiexandri  V.  (ii.  442).  The  pope  died 
soon  after,  and  one  of  the  most  profligate  men  of  that  time. 
Pope  John  XXIII.  (Baldassare  Com),  was  elected  his  successor. 
The  council  of  Pisa  had  not  brought  peace;  it  had  only  added  a 
third  pope.  Pierre  d'Ailly  despaired  of  general  councils  (see  his 
De  diSkuliate  reformationis  in  concilia  universalis,  but  Gerson 
struggled  on.  Another  matter  too  had  roused  him.  The  feuds 
between  the  houses  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  had  k>ng  distracted 
France.  The  duke  of  Orleans  had  been  treacherously  murdered 
b^  the  followers  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  a  theologian, 
Jean  Petit  {c.  1360-1411),  had  publidy  and  unambiguously 
justified  the  murder.  His  eight  verities,  as  he  called  them — his 
apologies  for  the  murder— had  been,  maixily  through  the  influence 
of  Gcnon,  condemned  by  the  university  of  Paris,  and  by  the 

*  Bom  c.  1^;  rector  of  the  univenity  of  Paris  1393;  afterwards 
tneasorer  of  Langres  and  arcbdeaooo  of  Bayeux;  died  at  Paris  in 
1437. 
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archbishop  and  grand  biqui^tor,  and  his  book  had  been  publidy 
burned  before  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  Gerson  wished  a 
council  to  confirm  this  sentence.  '  His  literary  labours  were  as 
untiring  as  ever.  He  maintained  in  a  series  of  tracts  that  a  general 
cbuhdl  could  depose  a  pope;  he  drew  up  indictments  against 
the  reigning  pontiffs,  reiterated  the  charges  against  Jean  Petit, 
and  exposed  the  sin  of  schism— Jn  short,  he  did  all  he  could  to 
direct  the  public  mind  towards  the  evils  in  the  church  and  the 
way  to  hesd  them.  His  efforts  were  powerfully  seconded  by  the 
emperor  Sigbmund,  and  the  result  was  the  council  of  Constance 
(see  Constance,  Counql  of).  Gerson's  influence  at  the  council 
was  supreme  up  to  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  It  was  he  who 
dictated  the  form  of  submission  and  cession  made  by  John 
XXIII.,  and  directed  the  process  against  Huss.  Many  of 
Gerson's  biographers  hav^  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  his 
proceedings  against  Huss  with  his  own  opinions  upon  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope;  but  the  difficulty  has  arisen  partly  from 
misunderstanding  Gerson's  position;  partly  from  supposing  him 
to  be  the  author  of  a  famous  tract — De  modis  uniendi  ac  refor^ 
mandi  EccUsiam  in  concUio  universali.  All  Gerson's  high-sounding 
phrases  about  the  supremacy  of  a  cotmdl  were  meant  to  apply 
to  some  time  of  emergency.  He  was  essentially  a  trimmer, 
and  can  scarcely  be  called  a  reformer,  and  he  hated  Huss  with 
all  the  hatred  the  trimmer  has  of  the  reformer.  The  three  bold 
treatises,  De  necessitate  reformationis  EccUsiae,  De  modis  uniendi 
ac  refomuxndi  EcxUsiam^,  and  De  dificultate  reformationis  in 
concUio  universali,  long  ascribed  to  Gerson,  were  proved  by 
Schwab  in  his  Johannes  Gerson  not  to  be  his  work,  and  have  since 
been  ascribed  to  Abbot  Andreas  of  Randuf,  and  with  more 
reason  to  Dietrich  of  Niehcim  (see  Nzeu,  Dietrich  of). 

The  coimcil  of  Constance,  which  revealed  the  eminence  of 
Gerson,  became  in  the  end  the  cause  of  his  downfall.  He  was  the 
prosecutor  in  the  case  of  Jean  Petit,  and  the  council,  overawed 
by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  would  not  afl^m  the  censure  of  the 
university  and  archbishop  of  Paris.  Petit 's  justification  of  murder 
was  declared  to  be  only  a  moral  and  philosophical  opinion,  not 
of  faith.  The'  utmost  length  tho  council  would  go  was  to  con- 
demn one.prop(»ition,.and  even  this  censure  was  annulled  by  the 
new  pope,  Martin  V.,  on  a  formal  pretext.  Gerson  daCred  not 
return  to  France,  where,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  kingdom, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  in  power.  He  lay  hid  for  a  time  at 
Constance  and  then  at  Rattenberg  in  Tirol,  where  he  wrote  his 
famous  book  De  consdatione  theologiae.  On  returning  to  France 
he  went  to  Lyons,  where  his  brother  was  prior  of  the  Celestines. 
It  is  said  that  he  taught  a  school  of  boys  and  girls  in  Lyons, 'and 
that  the  only  fee  he  exacted  was  to  make  the  children  promise 
to  repeat  the  prayef;  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on  thy  poor  servant 
Gerson."  His  later  years  were  spent  in  writing  books  of  mystical 
devotion  and  hymns.  He  died  at  Lyons  on  the  nth  of  July  1439. 
.Tnuiltion  declares  that  during  his  sojourn  there  he  translated 
or  adapted  from  the  Latin  a  work  upon  eternal  consolation, 
which  afterwards  became  very  famous  under  the  title  of  The 
Imitation  of  Christ,  and  wa^  attributed  to  Thomas  A  Kempis. 
It  has,  however,  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  famous 
Imitatio  Christi  was  really  ^written  by  Thomas,  and  not  by 
John  Gerson  or  the  abbot  Gerson. 

The  literature  on  Gerson  is  very  abundant.  See  l>\x^xn,Gersoniana, 
including  Vita  Cersoni,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Gerson's  works  in 
<(  vols,  lol.,  from  which  quotations  have  here  been  made;  Charles 
Schmidt,  Essai  sur  Jean  Gerson,  chancelier  de  I'Universiti  de  Paris 
(StrassburB,  1839);  J-  B.  Schwab,  Johannes  Gerson  (WUrzhurg, 
1859):  H.  Jadart,  Jean  Gerson,  son  origine,  son  viiiage  natal  et 
sa  familie  (Reims,  1882),  On  the  relations  between  Gerson  and 
D'Ailly  see  Paul  Tschackert.  Peter  von  AiUi  (Gotha,  1877).  On 
Gerson's  public  life  sec  also  histories  of  the  councils  of  Pisa  and 
Constance,  especially  Herm.  v.  der  Hardt,  Con.  Constantiensis  libri 
iv.  (1695-1609).    Tne  best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  Paris 


(3  vols.,  1606)  and  Antwerp  (5  vols.,  1706).  See  also  Ulysse  Chevalier, 
Ripertoire  des  sources  hist.    Bio-biblio£raPhie  (Paris,  1905,  &c.),  sa 
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GERSONIDES,  or  Ben  Gekson  (Ge&shon),  LEVI,  known  also 
as  Ralbac  (1388-1344),  Jewish  philosopher  and  commentator, 
was  bom  at  Bagnols  in  Languedoc,  probably  in  1 288.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  other  medieval  Jewish  philosophers  little  is  known 


of  his  life.  His  family  had  been  dtsftn^rished  for  piety  and 
ezcgetical  skill,  but  though  he  was  known  in  the  Jewish  cora- 
mimity  by  commentaries  on  certain  books  of  the  Bible,  he  never 
seems  to  have  accepted  any  rabbinical  post.  Possibly  the 
freedom  of  his  opinions  may  have  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  bis 
preferment.  He  is  known  to  have  been  at  Avignon  and  Orange 
during  his  life,  and  is  believed  to  have  died  in  1344,  though 
Zacuto  asserts  that  he  died  at  Peipignan  in  137a  Part  ol  his 
writings  consist  of  commentaries  on  the  portions  of  Aristotle 
then  known,  or  rather  of  commentaries  on  the  OMnmentaries  ol 
Averroes.  Some  of  these  are  printed  in  the  early  Latin  editions 
of  Aristotle's  works.  His  most  important  treatise,  that  by  which 
he  has  a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  is  entitled  MH^ametk 
'Adanai  (The  Wars  of  God),  and  occulted  twelve  years  in  com- 
position (13 17-1339)-  A  portion  of  it,  containing  an  elabocate 
survey  of  astronomy  as  known  to  the  Arabs,  was  txandated  into 
Latin  in  1343  at  the  request  of  Clement  VI.  The  Mil^ametk 
is  throughout  modelled  after  the  plan  of  the  great  vnA  of  Jewish 
philosophy,  the  Morek  Nehuhim  of  Moses  Maimonidcs,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  an  elaborate  criticism  from  the  more  philo- 
sophical point  of  view  (mainly  Averroistic)  of  the  syncretism 
of  Aristotelianism  and  Jewish  orthodoxy  as  presented  in  that 
work.  The  six  books  pass  in  review  (i)  the  doctrine  of  the  soul, 
in  which  Gersonides  defends  the  theory  of  impersonal  reason  as 
mediating  between  God  and  man,  and  explains  the  fonnation  of 
the  higher  reason  (or  acquired  intellect,  as  it  was  cdled)  in 
humanity, — ^his  view -being  thoroughly  realist  and  resembOng 
that  of  Avicebion;  (2)  prophecy;  (3)  axui  (4)  God's  knowledge 
of  facts  and  providence,  in  which  Is  advanced  the  curious  theory 
that  God  does  not  know  individual  facu,  and  that,  while  thexe  is 
general  providence  for  all,  special  providence  only  extends  to 
those  whose  reason  has  been  enlightened;  (5)  cdestid  substances, 
treating  of  the  strange  spiritual  hiexairhy  which  the  Jewish 
philosophers  of  the  middle  ages  accepted  from  the  Neoplatonists 
and  the  pseudo-Dionysius,  and  also  giving,  along  with  astronomi- 
cal details,  much  of  astrological  theory;  (6)  creation  and 
miracles,  in  respect  to  which  Gerson  deviates  widely  from  the 
position  of  Maimonides.  Gersonides  was  also  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Penuteuch  and  other  exegttical  and  scientific 
works. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  Milhamotk  is  given  in  Rabin  Isadora 
Weil's  Philosophie  religieuse  de  Lioi-Ben^Cerson  (Paris.  1668).  See 
also  Munk,  MUan^s  de  phil.  iuioe  et  arabe;  ami  Joel,  Retigions- 
philosof>hie  d.  L.  Ben-Gerson  (1862).  The.  Milhamotk  was  pub- 
lished m  1560  at  Riva  di  Trento,  and  has  been  published  at  LetpziK, 
1866.  •^  (1.X3 

GERSOPPA,  FALLS  OF.  a  cataract  on  the  Sharavati  river  in 
the  North  Kanara  district  of  Bombay.  The  falls  are  considered 
the  finest  in  India.  The  river  descends  in  four  separate  cascades 
called  the  Raja  or  Horseshoe,  the  Roarer,  the  Rocket  and  the 
Dame  Blanche.  Thit  cliff  over  which  the  river  plunges  is  S30  ft. 
high,  and  the  pool  at  the  base  of  the  Raja  Fall  is  133  ft.  deep. 
The  falls  are  reached  by  boat  from  Honavar,  or  by  road  from 
Gersoppa  village,  x&  m.  distant.  Near  the  village  are  extensive 
.  ruins  (the  finest  of  which  is  a  cruciform  temple)  of  Nagarbastikere, 
the  capital  of  the  Jain  chiefs  of  Gersoppa.  Their  family  was 
established  in  power  in  1409  by  the  Vijayanagar  kings,  but 
subsequently  became  practically  independent.  The  chieftaincy 
waji  several  times  held  by  women,  and  on  the  death  kA  the  last 
queen  (1608)  it  collapsed,  having  been  attacked  by  the  chief  of 
Bednur.  Among  the  Portuguese  the  district  was  celebrated 
for  its  pepper,  and  they  called  iu  queen  "  Regina  da  pimenta  ** 
(queen  of  pepper). 

GERSTXCKBR,  FRIBDRICH  (1816-187^),  German  novelist 
and  writer  of  travels,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  on  the  xoth  of  May 
x8i6,  the  son  of  Friedrich  GersULcker  (x79»-iSa5),  acdebrated 
opera  singer.  After  being  apprenticed  to  a  ooxnmeidal  house 
he  learnt  farming  in  Saxony.  In  1837,  however,  having  imbibed 
from  Robinson  Crusoe  a  taste  for  adventure,  he  went  to  America 
and  wandered  over  a  large  part  of  the  United  Sutes,  supporting 
himself  by  whatever  work  came  to  hand.  In  X843  he  returned 
to  Germany,  to  find  himself,  to  his  great  surpiise,  famous  as  an 
author.    His  mother  had  shown  his  diary,  whidi  he  regularly 
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sent  home,  and  which  contained  descriptions  of  his  adventures 
in  the  New  Worid,  to  the  editor  of  the  Rosen^  who  pubUahed  them 
in  that  periodical.  These  sketches  having  found  favour  with  the 
public,  Gerst&cker  issued  them  in  1844  under  the  tide  Streif^umd 
JaidtUgt  durek  die  Vereimgten  SlaaUn  Nordamerikas.  In  1845 
his  first  novd,  Die  RegulaSoren  t»  Arkansas,  appeared,'and  hence- 
forth the  stream  of  his  productiveness  flowed  on  umntemiptedly. 
From  1849  to  1853  Gerstikker  travelled  round  the  worid,  visiting 
North  and  South  America,  Polynesia  and  Australia,  and  on  his 
return  settled  in  Lcipsig.  In  x  860  he  again  went  to  South  America, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  inq>ecting  the  German  odonies  there  and 
reporting  on  the  possibility  of  diverting  the  stream  of  German 
emigration  in  this  direction.  The  result  of  his  observations  and 
experiences  he  recorded  in  Ackiukn  MotuUe  in  Sudamerika  ( 1 86a) . 
In  1862  he  accompanied  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  to 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  and  on  his  return  settled  at  Coburg,  where 
he  wrote  a  number  of  novels  descriptive  of  the  scenes  he  had 
visited.  In  1867-1868  Gerstlcker  again  undertook  a  long  journey, 
visiting  North  America,  Venezuela  and  the  West  Indies,  and  on 
his  return  lived  first  at  Dresden  and  then  at  Brunswick,  where 
he  died  on  the  3  xst  of  May  1 87  2,  His  genial  and  straightforward 
character  made  him  personally  belov^;  and  his  works,  dealing 
as  they  did  with  the  great  world  hitherto  hidden  from  the  narrow 
"  parochialism  "  of  German  life,  obtained  an  immense  popularity. 
This  was  not  due  to  any  graces  of  style,  in  which  they  are  sin- 
gulariy  lacking;  but  the  unstudied  freshness- of  the  author's 
descriptions,  and  his  sturdy  humour,  appealed  to  the  ^olcsome 
instincts  of  the  public.  Many  of  his  books  were  translated  into 
foreign  languages,  notably  into  English^  and  became  widely 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His  best  works,  ffom  a 
liteiary  point  of  view,  are,  besides  the  above-mentioned  Reguta- 
toren,  his  Fluss^aten  des  Mississippi  (1848);  the  novel  Tahiti 
(1854);  his  Australian  romance  Die  heiden  StrUfiinge  (1857); 
Aus4eM  MatrosenUben  (1857);  &iid  BUu  Wasser  (1858).  His 
Tratds  exist  in  an  English  translation. 

' .  Gersticker's  GesammdU  Sckri/ten  were  published  at  Jena  in  44 
vols.  (1873-1879) :  a  selection,  edited  by  D.  Theden  in  34  vols.  (1889- 
1890).  See  A.  KarU  Friedrick  Gerstdcker,  der  WeitgenisU,  E»n 
LeUnsUld  (1873). 

OBRSTENBSRO,  HBINRICH  WILHELM  VOK  (17^7-1833). 
German  poet  and  critic,  was  bom  at  Tondem  in  Schlcswig  on  the 
3rd  of  January  1737.  After  studying  law  at  Jena  he  entered  the 
Danish  military  service  and  took  part  in  the  Russian  campaign 
of  1763.  He  spent  the  next  twelve  years  in  Copenhagen,  where 
he  was  intimate  with  Klopstock.  From  1775  to  1783  he  repre- 
sented Denmark's  interests  as  "  Danish  Resident  "  at  Lttbeck, 
and  in  1786  received  a  judicial  appointment  at  Altona,  where  he 
died  on  the  ist  of  November  1833.  In  the  course  of  his  long  life 
Gerstenberg  passed  through  many  phases  of  his  nation's  literature. 
He  began  as  an  imitator  of  the  Anacreontic  school  {Tdnddeient 
^759);  then  wrote,  in  imitation  of  Gleim,  Kriegslieder  einU 
dUnischen  Grenadiers  (1763);  with  his  CediclU  eines  Skalden 
(1766)  he  joined  the  group  of  "  bards  "  led  by  Klopstock.  His 
Ariadne  auj  Naxos  (i 767)  is  the  best  cantata  of  the  i8th  century; 
he  translated  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Maid*s  Tragedy  (1767), 
and  helped  to  usher  in  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period  with  a  grue- 
some but  powerful  tragedy,  Ugolino  ( 1 768) .  But  he  did  perhaps 
even  better  service  to  the  new  literary  movement  with  his  Briefe 
iiber  MerkwUrdigkeiten  der  Literatur  (1766-1770),  in  which  the 
critical  principles  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang — and  especially  its 
enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare, — were  first  definitely  formulated. 
In  later  life  Gerstenberg  lost  touch  vvith  literature,  and  occupied 
himself  mainly  with  Kant's  philosophy. 

His  Vermischte  Sckriflen  appeared  in  3  vols.  (181$).  The  Briefe 
abet  MerkwUrdigkeiten  der  Ltteratur  were  republished  by  A.  von 
Wcilcn  (1888).  and  a  selection  of  his  poetry,  including  Ugolino,  by 
R.  Hamd.  will  be  found  in  KUrschner's  Deutscke  NationaUileraturt 
vol.  48  (1884). 

QtRUZEZ,  mCOLAS  EUOtHB  (1799-1865),  French  critic, 
was  bom  on  the  6th  of  January  1799  at  Reims.  He  was  assistant 
professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1853  he  became  secretary  to 
the  faculty  of  literature.  He  wrote  a  Hislcire  de  VBequenu 
fdUique  et  religieuse  en  France  aux  XI  V\  XV\el  X  VI'  tildes 


(1837-1838);  an  admirable  Histoire  de  ta  litUralwre  fran^ise 
depuis  Us  origines  jusqu*d  la  Rivolulion  (1853),  which  he  supple- 
mented in  1859  by  a  volume  bringing  down  the  history  to  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  period;  and  some  miscellaneous 
works.  Giruzes  died  on  the  39th  of  May  1865  in  Paris.  A 
posthumous  volume  of  MUanges  el  pensies  appeared  in  1877. 

GBRVAIS,  PAUL  (1816-1879),  French  palaeontologist,  was 
bom  on  the  36th  of  September  18 16  at  Paris,  where  h^  obtained 
tbe  diplomas  of  doctor  of  sdence  and  of  medidne,  and  in  1835 
lie  began  palaeontological  research  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory 
of  comparative  aiuitomy  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
In  1841  he  obtained  the  chair  <A.  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  Montpellier,  of  which  he 
was  in  1856  appointed  dean.  In  1848-1853  appeared  his  im- 
portant work  Zoologie  el  paUontologiefran^aises,  supplementary 
to  the  palaeontological  publications  of  G.  Cuvier  and  H.  M.  D. 
de.Blainville;  of  this  a  second  and  greatly  improved  edition 
was  issued  in  1859.  In  1865  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
zoology  at  the  Sorboime,  vacant  through  the  death  of  L.  P. 
Gratiolet;  this  post  he  left  in  1868  for  the  chair  of  comparative 
anatomy  at  the  Paris  museum  of  natural  history,  the  anatomical 
collections.of  which  were  greatly  enriched  by  his  exertions.  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  loth  of  Febmaxy  1879. 

He  also  wrote  Histoire  matureUe  des  mammijhes  (1853.  Ac); 
Zoolcgie  nMicaU  (1859.  with  P.  J.  van  Beneden);  Reckerckes  sue 
I'ancienneti  de  fkomme  et  la  ptriode  quatemairet  19  pi.  ( 1 867) ;  Zoologie 
€t  paUontologie  ginirates  (1867):  Ostiograpkie  des  citads  (l869»  &&, 
with  van  Beneden). 

OBRVASB  OP  CANTBRBURT  (d.  e.  isxo),  English  monk 
and  chronicler,  entered  the  house  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury, 
at  an  early  age.  He  made  his  profession  and  received  holy  orders 
in  Z163;  but  we  have  no  further  due  to  the  date  of  his  birth. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  life  beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from 
his  own  writings.  Their  evidence  Suggests  that  he  died  in  or 
shortly  after  1310,  and  that  he  had  resided  almost  continuously 
at  Canterbury  from  the  time  of  his  admission.  The  only  office 
which  we  know  him  to  have  held  is  that  of  sacrist,  which  he 
received  after  XX90  and  laid  down  before  1x97.  He  took  a  keen 
interest  in  the  secular  quarrds  of  the  Canterbury  monks  with  their 
archbishops,  and  his  earliest  literaxy  efforts  were  controversial 
tracts  upon  this  subject.  But  from  x  188  he  applied  his  mind  to 
historical  compositioiL  About  that  year  he  bt^M  the  compilation 
of  his  Ckromca,  a  work  intended  for  the  private  reading  of  his 
brethren.  Begixming  with  the  accession  of  Stephen  he  continued 
his  narrative  to  the  death  of  Richard  I.  Up  to  1x88  he  relies 
almost  entirely  upon  extant  sources;  but  from  that  date  on- 
wards is  usually  an  independent  authority.  A  second  history, 
the  CeUa  Regum,  is  plaxmed  on  a  smaller  scale  and  traces  the 
fortunes  of  Britain  from  the  days  of  Bmtus  to  the  year  1 309.  The 
latter  part  of  this  work,  covering  the  years  x  199-1 309,  is  perhaps 
an  attempt  to  redeem  the  promise,  which  he  had  made  in  the 
epflogue  to  the  Chronica,  of  a  continuation  dealing  with  the  reign 
of  John.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  Gesta  which  deserves  much 
attention.  The  work  was  continued  by  various  hands  to  the 
year  13 38.  From  the  Gesta  the  indefatigable  Gervase  turned  to 
a  third  project,  the  history  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  from  the 
arrival  of  Augustine  to  the  death  of  Hubert  Walter  (1305).  A 
topographical  work,  with  the  somewhat  misleading  title  Mappa 
mundi,  completes  the  list  of  his  more  important  writings.  The 
Mappa  mundi  contains  a  useful  description  of  England  shire  by 
shire,  giving  in  particular  a  list  of  the  castles  and  religious  houses 
to  be  found  in  each.  The  industry  of  Gervase  was  greater  than 
his  insight.  He  took  a  narrow  and  monastic  view  of  current 
politics;  he  was  seldom  in  touch  with  the  leading  statesmen  of 
his  day.  But  he  appears  to  be  tolerably  accurate  when  dealing 
with  the  years  ii8Ski309;  and  sometimes  he  supplements  the 
ixiformation  provided  by  the  more  important  chronides. 

See  the  introductions  and  notes  in  W.  Stubbs's  edition  of  the 
Historical  Works  0/  Cervau  of  Canterkury  (Rolls  edition,  3  vols.. 
1879-1880).  (H.W.CD.) 

OBRVASB  OF  TILBURT  (fl.  zaxx),  An^o-Latin  writer  of  the 
late  X  3th  and  eariy  13th  centuries,  was  a  kinsman  aiwl  schoolfellow 
of  Patrick,  eari  of  Salisbury,  but  lived  the  life  of  a  scholarly 
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adventurer,  wandering  from  land  to  land  in  search  of  patrons. 
Before  1177  he  was  a  student  and  teacher  of  law  at  Bologna; 
in  that  year  he  witnessed  the  meeting  of  the  emperor  Frederic  L 
and  Pope  Alexander  III.  at  Venice.  He  may  have  hoped  to 
win  the  favour  of  Frederic,  who  in  the  past  had  found  useful 
instruments  among  the  civilians  of  Bologna.  But  Frederic 
ignored  him;  his  first  employer  of  royal  rank  was  Henry  fitz 
Henry,  the  young  king  of  England  (d.  X183),  for  whom  Gervase 
wrote  a  jest-book  which  is  no  longer  extant.  Subsequently 
we  hear  of  Gervase  as  a  clerk  in  the  household  of  William' of 
Champagne,  cardinal  archbishop  of-  Reims  (d.  1203).  Here, 
as  he  himself  confesses,  he  basely  acaised  of  heretical  opinions 
a  young  girl,  who  had  rejected  his  advances,  with  the  result  that 
she  was  burned  to  death.  He  cannot  have  remained  many 
years  at  Reims;  before  1 189  he  attracted  the  favour  of  William 
II.  of  Sicily,  who  had  married  Joanna,  the  uster  of  Henry  fit2 
Henry.  William  took  Gervase  into  his  service  and  gave  him  a 
country-house  at  Nola.  After  William's  death  the  king^dom 
of  Sicily  offered  no  attractions  to  an  Englishman.  The  fortunes 
of  Gervase  suffered  an  eclipse  until,  sonic  time  after  1198,  he 
found  employment  under  the  emperor  Otto  IV.,  who  by  descent 
and  political  interest  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Plan- 
tagencts.  Though  a  derk  in  orders  Gervase  became  marshal 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  and  married  an  heiress  of  good  family. 
For  the  delectation  of  the  emperor  he  wrote,  about  xaii,  his 
Otia  Imperialia  in  three  parts.  It  is  a  farrago  of  history, 
geography,  folklore  and  political  theory— one  of  those  books  of 
table-talk  in  which  the  literature  of  the  age  abbunded.  Evidently 
Gervase  coveted  but  ill  deserved  a  reputation  for  encyclopaedic 
learning.  The  most  interesting  of  his  dissertations  are  contained 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Otia^  where  he  discusses,  among  other 
topics,  the  theory  of  the  Empire  and  the  geography  and  history 
of  England.  We  do  not  know  what  became  of  Gervase  after  the 
downfall  of  Otto  IV.  But  he  became  a  canon;  and  may  perhaps 
be  identified  with  Gervase,  provost  of  Ebbeke»dorf,  who  died  in 

X23S. 

See  the  (Hia  Imperialia  in  G.  Leibnitz's  Scripiores  rerum  Bruns- 
vicennum,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (Hanover,  1707} ;  extracts  in  J.  Stevenson's 
edition  of  CoggeshaU  (Rolls  scries,  i87S).  Of  modern  accounts  the 
best  are  those  by  W.  Stubbs  in  his  edition  of  Cervtue  of  Canterbury^ 
vol.  i.  introd.  (Rolls  scries,  1879),  and  by  R.  Pauli  in  NackricfUen 
der  Cesellschap  der  Wissenschaften  tu  GdUinfen  (1882).  In  the  older 
biographers  the  Dialogus  de  scaccario  of  Richard  Fitz  Neal  iq.v.)  is 
wrongly  attributed  to  Gervase.  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

GERVEX,  HENRI  (1852-  ),  French  painter,  was  bom  in 
Paris  on  the  loth  of  December  1852,  and  studied  painting  under 
Cabanel,  Brisset  and  Fromentin.  His  early  work  belonged 
almost  exclusively  to  the  mythological  genre  which  served  as  an 
excuse  for  the  [>ainting  of  the  nude — not  always  in  the  best  of 
taste;  indeed,  his  "  Rolla  "  of  1878  was  rejected  by  the  jury  of 
the  Salon  four  immoraliti.  He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to 
representations  of  modem  life  and  achieved  signal  success  with 
his  "  Dr  P£an  at  the  Salp^triere,"  a  modernized  paraphrase, 
as  it  were,  of  Rembrandt's  "  Anatomy  Lesson."  He  was  en- 
trusted with  several  important  official  paintings  and  the  decora- 
tion of  public  buildings.  Among  the  first  are  "  The  Distribution 
of  Awards  (1889)  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  "  (now  in  the 
Versailles  Museum) , "  The  Coronation  of  Nicolas  II."  (Moscow, 
"May  Z4, 1896), "  The  Mayors'  Banquet "  (1900),  and  the  portrait 
group  "  La  R^publique  Fran^se  ";  and  among  the  second, 
the  ceiling  for  the  Salle  des  F£tes  at  the  h6tel  de  ville,  Paris,  and 
the  decorative  panels  painted  in  conjunction  with  Blanchon  for 
the  mairie  of  the  19th  arrondissement,  Paris.  He  also  painted, 
with  Alfred  Stevens,  a  panorama,  *'  The  History  of  the  Century  " 
(1889).  At  the  Luxembourg  is  his  painting  "  Satyrs  playing 
with  a  Bacchante,"  as  well  as  the  large  "  Members  of  the  Jury 
of  the  Salon  "  (1885).  Other  pictures  of  Importance,  besides 
numerous  portraits  in  oils  and  pastel,  are  "  Communion  at 
Trinity  Church,"  "  Return  from  the  Ball,"  "  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion,"  "  Job,"  "  CivU  Marriage,"  "  At  the  Ambassadeurs," 
"  Yachting  in  the  Archipelago,"  "  Nana  "  and  "  Maternity." 

QBRVINUS.  OBORO  OOTTFRIBD  (1805-1871),  German 
literary  and  political  historian,  was  bom  on  the  90th  of  May 


1805  at  Darmstadt.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasiuin  of 
the  town,  and  intended  for  a  commercial  career,  bat  in  1825 
he  became  a  student  of  the  university  of  Giessen.  In  1826  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
historian  Schlosser,  who  became  henceforth  his  guide  and  his 
model.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  teacher  in  a  private  school 
at  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  in  1830  FriwUdaeni  at  Hdddbcrg. 
A  volume  of  his  collected  Historiscke  Schriftcn  procured  him 
the  appointment  of  professor  extraordinarius;  whSe  the  first 
volume  of  his  GcsMchte  der  poitiscken  NalionalliUeraiur  der 
Dcuischen  C1835-1842,  5  vols.,  subsequently  entitled  CtscJackii 
der  deulschen  Dichtung;  5th  edition,  by  K.  Bartsch,  1871-1874) 
brought  him  the  appointment  to  a  regular  professorship  of  history 
and  literattire  at  G^ttingen.  This  work  is  the  first  comprebenave 
history  of  German  literature  written  both  with  scholarly  erudition 
and  literary  skill.  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  his  Cntndsuge 
der  Hislorikf  which  is  perhaps  the  most  thoughtful  of  his  phikn 
sophico-historical  productions.  The  same  year  brought  his  expul- 
sion from  Gdttingen  in  consequence  of  his  manly  protest,  in 
conjunction  with  six  of  his  colleagues,  against  the  unscrupuloos 
violation  of  the  constitution  by  Emest  Augustus,  king  of  Hanover 
and  duke  of  Cumberland.  After  several  years  in  Heidelberg, 
Darmstadt  and  Rome,  he  settled  permanently  in  Heidelberg, 
where,  in  1844,  he  was  appointed  honorary  piofeasor.  He 
zealously  took  up  in  the  following  year  the  cause  of  the  (jennan 
Catholics,  hoping  it  would  lead  to  a  union  of  all  the  Christian 
confessions,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  churdu 
He  also  came  forward  in  1846  as  a  patriotic  champion  of  the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners,  and  when,  in  1847,  King  Frederick 
William  IV.  promulgated  the  royal  decree  for  summcming  the 
so-called  "  United  Diet  "  (Vereinigter  Landtag),  Ger\'intts  hoped 
that  this  event  would  form  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  largest  German  state.  He  founded,  together  with 
some  other  patriotic  scholars,  the  Deutsche  ZeUung,  which 
certainly  was  one  of  the  best-written  political  joumab  ever 
published  in  Germany.  His  appearance  in  the  political  arena 
secured  his  election  as  deputy  for  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony 
to  the  National  Assembly  sitting  in  1 848  at  Frankfort.  Disgusted 
with  the  failure  pf  that  body,  he  retired  from  all  active  political 
life. 

Orvinus  now  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  historical 
studies,  and  between  1849  An<i  ^852  published  hb  work  on 
Shakespeare  (4  vols.,  4th  ed.  2  vols.,  1872;  Eng.  trans,  by 
F.  E.  Bunnett,  1863,  new  ed.  1877).  He  also  revised  YasHist^ry 
oj  German  Literature,  for  a  fourth  edition  (1S53),  and  began  at 
the  same  time  to  plan  his  Gesckichte  des  neumehnten  Jakrkunderis 
(8  vols.,  1854-1860),  which  was  preceded  by  an  Einleitung  iu  die 
Geschichle  des  neunuhnten  Jahrhunderts  (1853).  The  latter 
caused  some  stir  in  the  literary  and  political  world,  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  government  of  Baden  imprudently 
instituted  a  prosecution  against  the  author  for  id^  treason. 
In  1868  appeared  HUndd  wtd  Shakespeare,  xur  Asthetik  der 
Tonkunstj  in  which  he  drew  an  ingenious  parallel  between  his 
favourite  poet  and  his  favourite  composer,  lowing  that  their 
intellectual  affinity  was  based  on  the  Teutonic  origin  oMnmon 
to  both,  on  their  analogous  intellectual  development  and 
character.  The  ill-success  of  this  publication,  and  t  he  indifference 
with  which  the  latter  volumes  of  his  liiftary  of  the  i^k  Century 
were  received  by  his  countrymen,  together  with  the  feeling  of 
disappointment  that  the  unity  of  Germany  had  been  brought 
about  in  another  fashion  and  by  other  means  than  he  wished  to 
see  employed,  embittered  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Heidelberg 
on  thei8th  of  March  1871. 

Gervinus's  autobiography  (G.  G.  Geninus*  L^en,  van  ikm  sdbst) 
was  published  by  his  widow  in  1893.  It  does  not,  ho«'ever.  go 
beyond  the  year  1836.  See  E.  Lehmann,  Gervinus,  Versuch  einer 
Charakteristik  (1871);  R.  Goache.  Gerrinus  (1871);  J.  Doricl, 
Gervinus  ais  hisloriscker  Denker  (isKH)* 

GERYON  (Ge&yones,  Gexyonkits),  in  Greek  mythology,  the 
son  of  Chrysaor  and  Cailirrho4£,  daughter  of  Ooeanus,  and  king 
of  the  island  of  Erythcia.  He  is  represented  as  a  monster  with 
three  heads  or  three  bodies  (triformis,  trigemi9uis),  sometimes 
with  wings,  and  as  the  owner  of  herds  of  red  cattle,  which  were 
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ttDdtd  by  the  gtuit  ilieplwrd  Eutyiion  ind  th*  Iwo-hmded  dog 
Ortbnu.  To  cany  oH  Ibae  caltlc  to  Gtrcc  nu  one  of  the 
IwcLvc  "  laboun  "  impawd  by  Euryithcui  upon  Uencln.  In 
•jidrr  to  get  poucuion  ol  them,  Henda  InvElled  thcough  Europe 
and  Libya,  act  up  the  two  pillan  in  the  Stiaili  of  Gibiallar  to 
show  the  eitent  of  hia  journey,  and  reached  the  great  river 
Oceanuj,  Having  noased  Oceanui  and  landed  on  the  iiland, 
Heiaclet  ilcw  Onbrus  together  with  Eurytioo,  who  in  vainatrove 
10  defend  him,  and  drove  ol!  the  cattle.     Geryonitaitcdinpunuit, 

advenlurei,  succeeded  in  gelling  the  cattle  aafe  to  Greece, 
whtre  they  were  oRerediniacrilux  to  Hera  by  EuiyslheuL  The 
geographical  position  of  Erythei*  a  unknown,  but  all  ancient 
auiboriiici  agree  that  it  «u  in  the  fu  wBt.  The  tiuoe  iiMlf 
(-  red)  and  the  cokur  of  the  cattle  auggnt  the  fiery  aipecl  of 
the  disli  ol  the  telling  tun;  Fuilher,  Heraclei  croues  Oceanui  in 
the  gdden  cup  or  tioat  of  the  lun-god  Helios.  Ccryon  (From 
TiWMj.Ihe  howler  of  roarer)  issupposed  lo  penonily  the  storm. 


The  cattle 


See  A 


ilher  Chrysaor  the  lightning,  I 


iiy  of  the  sun  over  the  clouds,  or  of  spring  over 
The  euhemeiisllc  eipUniiion  of  the  struggle  with  ihe 
lonster  was  that  Hctaclet  fought  ihree  bcothm  in 


i;  Heiiod.  Tl»t°aj 


c  Apctlodofus  ii.  .,-  ...  . 

...  .7:  Hcrodotos  iv.  8;  F,  Wi.„ _- . 

Hiw  EMCxllto'lir:  F.  A.  V«et  in  Rncher'iLiiitn  ilir  WyUobii. , 
L.  PreUer .  CrMkiuii  UylM^tii :  artkle  "  Heitute.  "  in  Darembctj 

QBIEinnS.  HEIimiCH  PRIBOIUCR  WIIHELN  (i7a«-iS4i), 
German  orientalist  and  biblicaJ  (rilic,  was  boin  atNordhiuKa, 
Hanover,  on  the  jrd  of  February  17^6.  In  i9o}  he  became  a 
iludenl  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  the  university  of  Hdm- 
slIdl,whereKriiirii:hHenke(i75i-igoo]  was  his  most  influential 
teacher:  hut  the  latter  pan  ol  his  university  course  was  taken 
II  Coitingen,  where  J.  G.  Eichhom  and  T.  C.  Tycbsen  (1758- 
IS^)  itcre  then  at  the  height  of  their  popularity.  In  1S06. 
ihonly  altrr  graduation,  he  became  ReftUnl  and  Praaldinrid 
in  that  university:  and,  as  he  was  fond  of  afterwards  relating, 
had  Neander  for  his  first  pupil  in  Hebrew.  In  1810  he  became 
professor  eatraordinarius  in  theology,  and  in  iBti  ordinarius. 
It  the  univertity  ol  Halle,  where,  in  spite  of  many  oH«s  of  high 
pielMBient  elKwhere,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  taught 
with  great  regulaiily  for  upward  of  thirty  years,  the  only  in. 
terruptions  being  that  of  1B1J-1S14  (occasioned  by  the  War  of 
Liberation,  during  which  I)k  univenlty  wai  closed)  and  those 
occasioned  by  two  prolonged  literary  tours,  first  In  iBio  to  Paris, 
■" coUeagueJohannKarlThilo(i704- 


1853)  for  thee 
lajitoEnglm. 


lof  ri 


hundred  11 


Is  the  1 


,1  by  nearly  fiv, 


n  (1706-iSto),  A.  CKofimann  (1760-1864], 
Hermann  Huplcid,  Emil  Rodiger  (1901-1S74),  J.  F-  Tucb  (i9o6- 
■  367),  W.  Vaike  (i9ci«-i»g])  andThcodoT  Benfey  (i«oo-iSSi). 
In  igiT,  after  declining  an  invitation  to  lake  Eichhom's  piaee 
at  Cfittingen,  Gesenius  was  made  a  Cmuutiriiifnili;  but,  apart 
from  the  violent  attacks  to  which  he,  along  with  his  friend  and 
(olleague  Julius  Wegscheider,  was  in  iSjo  subjected  by  E.W. 
Henptcnberg  and  his  party  in  the  Etantdiitlu  KirckauilMng, 
on  account  of  bis  rationalism,  his  life  was  uneventful.  He  died 
at  Halle  on  the  ijtd  of  October  1841.  To  Gesenius  belongs  in 
a  large  measure  the  credit  of  having  freed  Semitic  pbildogy 
from  the  trammcb  of  theological  and  religious  preposscision, 
and  of  inaugurating  the  strictly  scientific  [and  comparative) 
method  which  hat  since  been  so  fruitful.  As  an  eiegete  he 
eiercised  a  ponerful.  and  on  the  whole  a  beneficiat,  influence  on 
Iheological  inveatigilion. 

Uber  dU  malUiiickt  Spraekf.  waj  a  luccnsful  lefulation  cj  the  widely 
cuirentopinioD  that  the  BudemMali«(w»dPuaka>«ia.  Inihc 


1  1SS6.    See  also  the  ai 


in  the  AUtn^tint  ifnifiiti 
n  geologist,  wax 


.6  Remarla  m  Hit  Cfeton 


ami  Mine 


nabled  in  1S4]  tg 


belore  Ihe  Geological  Society  of  London  "  A  Geological  Map  of 
Nova  Scotia,  with  an  accompanying  Memoir  "  IPrx.  Gal.  Sx. 
iv.  186).  In  1B49  he  issued  a  volume  on  the  industrial  reuuicci 
of  Ihe  country.  He  dealt  also  with  the  geology  and  mineralogy 
ol  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Fjiwaid's  Island.  Devoting 
himself  to  the  economic  side  of  geology  la  vuiauiparlsol  North 
America,  he  waaenabled  10  bring  out  in  1861  A  Pnulual  TrcatUt 
on  Cud,  FtUdnm  and  Ma  DiilUM  Oili.  He  died  at  Halifax 
N.S.,  on  the  iQlh  of  April  1364. 
0ESHER,JOIlAHHMATTHlU(i6«i-     '  '    ' 
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I  the  Pkilapalrii  ascribed  tt 


DfJeDa,andin 


ibliihed  a 
In  1715  he  became 
at  Weimar,  in  1710  rector  of  the  gymnasium  atAnsbach,  a 
17JO  rector  of  the  Thomas  school  al  Leipiig.  On  the  fouod 
ol  the  univcTtity  of  Gotllngen  be  became  professor  of  rbi 
(i73t)  and  subsequently  librarian.  He  died  at  C«ltingen  0. 
jrd  of  August  1761.  Kit  special  merit  lies  in  the  allenlit 
devoted  to  the  eiplanaijan  and  illuitnlion  of  the  subject  m 
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It  t«-t770);  Indtt  ttymalattmi  himital 

'x  )fiaaJil  anitria  (17^),  P-  30];  H. 

ly  F.fi.tjiktuininAaicimiiiirdnUiiilBiotrafAit'aL. 
lul.  >/  Clul.  St^.  iiL  (1}0S),  J-9. 


;    [improperly     CtslNEI;    in     Latin, 


I»1, 


RONUD  von  (1  Ji6~ij6j),  Cermin-Swii 
called"  the (icrman Pliny  "by  Cuvier,  was 00m at  £Uncn on  tnc 
I6th  of  March  IS16.  The  son  of  a  poor  lurricr,  he  was  educated 
in  thai  town,  but  fell  Into  great  need  after  the  death  of  his  father 
at  the  batile  of  Kippel  (isji).  He  bad  good  friends,  however, 
in  his  old  master,  Uyconiui,  and  lubtequcntly  in  Heinricb 
Bullinger,  and  he  waa  enabled  lo  continue  hit  Mudiei  at  the 
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universities  of  Strassburg  and  Bourges  (1532-1533);  be  found 
also  a  generous  patron  in  Paris  (1534),  in  the  person  of  Job. 
Stdger  of  Berne.  In  1535  the  reli^ous  troubles  drove  bim  back 
to  ZQricb,  where  he  mfiide  an  imprudent  marriage.  His  friends 
again  came  to  his  aid,  enabled  him  to  study  at  Basel  (1536),  and 
itt  1537  procured  for  him  the  professorship  of  Greek  at  the  newly 
founded  academy  of  Lausanne  (then  belonging  to  Berne).  Here 
be  had  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  scientific  studies,  especially 
botany.  In  1540-1541  he  visited  the  famous  medical  university 
of  Montpellier,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  (1541)  at 
Basel,  and  then  settled  down  to  practise  at  Zurich,  where  he 
obtained  the  post  of  lecturer  in  physics  at  the  Carolinum.  There, 
apart  from  a  few  journeys  to  foreign  countries,  and  annual 
summer  botanical  journeys  in  his  native  land,  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  Ufe.  He  devoted  himself  to  preparing  works 
on  many  subjects  of  different  sorts.  He  died  of  the  plague  on 
the  13th  of  December  1565.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  been 
ennobled. 

To  his  contemporaries  he  was  best  known  as  a  botanist,  though 
his  botanical  MSS.  were  not  published  till  long  after  his  death 
(at  Nuremberg,  1751-1771,  2  vols,  folio),  be  himself  issuing  only 
the  EndtiridioH  historiae  plarUarum  (1541)  and  the  Catdogus 
phrUarum  (1543)  in  four  tongues.  In  1545  he  published  his 
remarkable  Bibliotheca  universalis  (ed.  by  J.  Simler,  1574), 
a  catalogue  (in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew)  of  all  writers  who 
had  ever  lived,  with  the  titles  of  their  works,  &c.  A  second  part, 
under  the  title  of  Pandedarium  sive  partitionum  universalium 
Conradi  Gesneri  Ligurini  libri  xxi,,  appeared  in  1548;  only 
nineteen  books  being  then  concluded.  The  21st  book,  a  theo- 
logical encyclopaedia,  was  published  in  1549,  but  the  20th, 
intended  to  include  his  medical  work,  was  never  finished.  His 
great  zoological  work,  Hisloria  animalium^  appeared  in  4  vols, 
(quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes)  folio,  1 551-1558,  at  Zurich,  a  fifth 
(snakes)  being  issued  in  1587  (there  is  a  German  translation, 
entitled  Thierbuck,  of  the  first  4  vols.,  Zurich,  1563):  this  work 
is  the  starting-point  of  modem  zoology.  Not  content  with  such 
vast  works,  Gesner  put  forth  in  1555  his  book  entitled  Milhridates 
de  dijerentiis  Unguis ^  an  account  of  about  130  known  languages, 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  32  tongues,  while  in  1556 appeared 
bis  edition  of  the  works  of  Aelian.  To  non- scientific  readers, 
Gesner  will  be  best  known  for  his  love  of  mountains  (below  the 
snow-line)  and  for  his  many  excursions  among  them,  undertaken 
partly  as  a  botanist,  but  aJso  for  the  sake  of  mere  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  In  1541  be  prefixed  to  a 
singular  little  work  of  his(£i&e//«5  de  lack  et  operibus  lactariis) 
a  letter  addressed  to  bis  friend,  J.  Vogel,  of  Glarus,  as  to  the 
wonders  to  be  found  among  the  mountains,  declaring  his  love 
for  them,  and  his  firm  resolve  to  climb  at  least  one  mountain 
every  year,  not  only  to  collect  flowers,  but  in  order  to  exercise 
his  body.  In  1 555  Gesner  issued  his  narrative  {Descriptio  Montis 
FracH  sive  Montis  Pilali)  of  his  excursion  to  the  Gnepfstein 
(6299  ft.),  the  lowest  point  in  the  Pilatus  chain,  and  therein 
explains  at  length  how  each  of  the  senses  of  man  is  refreshed 
in  the  course  of  a  mountain  excursion. 

Lives  by  J.  Hanhart  (Wintcrthur.  1834)  and  J.  Simler  (ZQrich. 
1^66);  sec  also  Lebcrt's  Gesner  als  Arzl  (ZQrich,  1854).  A  part  of 
his  unpublished  writing,  edited  by  Prof.  Schmicdcl,  was  published 
at  Nuremberg  in  I753> 

OESSNER,  SOLOMON  (1730-1788),  Swiss  painter  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  ZUrich  on  the  ist  of  April  1730.  With  the  exception 
of  some  time  (1749- 17  50)  spent  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  where  be 
came  under  the  influence  of  Ramler  and  Hagedom,  he  passed 
the  whole  of  his  life  in  his  native  town,  where  he  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  bookseller.  He  died  on  the  3nd  of  March  1788. 
Tlie  first  of  his  writings  that  attracted  attention  was  his  Lied 
eines  Schweizers  an  sein  bewajfnetes  Mddchen  (1751).  Then 
followed  Daphnis  (1754),  Id^ien  (1756  and  1773),  Inkd  and 
Yariko  (1756),  a  version  of  a  story  borrowed  from  the  Spectator 
(No.  zx,  X3th  of  March  17x1)  and  already  worked  out  by  Gellert 
and  Bodmer,and  Der  Tod  Abels  (1758),  a  sort  of  idyllic  pastwal. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  us  now  to  understand  the  reason  of 
Gessner's  universal  popularity,  unless  it  was  the  taste  of  the 


period  for  the  conventional  pastoral.    His  writings  are  matiw} 

by  sweetness  and  melody,  qualities  which  were  warmly  appce> 

dated  by  Lessing,  Herder  and  Goethe.    As  a  paiator  GosDcr 

represented  the  conventional  rla^sical  landscape. 

Collected  editions  of  Gessncr's  works  were  lepcatedly  publidbed 
(2  vols.  1777-1778,  finally  3  vols.  18^1,  both  at  ZQrich).  They  were 
translated  into  French  (3  vols.,  Pans.  1786-1793),  and  versions  of 
the  Jdyllen  appeared  in  English,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Spanish. 
Swedish  and  Bohemian.  Gessncr's  life  was  written  by  Hottia{!cr 
(ZQrich.  1706).  and  by  H.  Wdlfflin  (Frauenfeld.  1889):  see  also  his 
Briejwuksa  mil  seinem  Sohm  (Bern  and  ZQrich,  1801). 

GESSO,  an  Italian  word  (Lat.  gyPsum),  for  "  pkstcr  of  Paris  " 
espedally  when  used  as  a  ground  for  painting,  or  for  modelling 
or  sculpture. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  a  Latin  collection  of  anecdotes  and 
tales,  probably  compiled  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century  or 
the  beginning  of  the  14th.  It  still  possesses  a  twofold  literary 
interest,  first  as  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  time,  and 
secondly  as  the  source,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  later  literature, 
in  Chaucer,  Gower,  Shakespeare  and  others.  Of  its  authorship 
nothing  certain  is  known;  and  there  is  little  but  gratuitous 
conjecture  to  associate  it  either  with  the  name  of  Helinandas 
or  with  that  of  Petrus  Berchorius  (Pierre  Berchcure).  It  is  even 
a  matter  of  debate  whether  it  took  its  rise  in  England,  Germany 
or  France.  The  work  was  evidently  intended  as  a  manual  for 
preachers,  and  was  probably  written  by  one  vrho  himself  be- 
longed to  the  clerical  profession.  The  nzmt,Deeds  of  ike  RontcnSt 
is  only  partially  appropriate  to  the  collection  in  its  present  form, 
since,  besides  the  titles  from  Greek  and  Latin  history  and  legend, 
it  comprises  fragments  of  very  various  origin,  oriental  and 
European.  The  unifying  element  of  the  book  is  its  moral  purpose. 
The  style  is  barbarous,  and  the  narrative  ability  of  the  comi»lcr 
seems  to  vary  with  his  source;  but  he  has  managed  to  bring 
together  a  considerable  variety  of  excellent  material.  He  gives 
us,  for  example,  the  germ  of  the  romance  of  "  Guy  of  Warwick  "; 
the  story  of "  Darius  and  his  Three  Sons,"  versified  by  Ocdeve; 
part  of  Chaucer's  "  Man  of  Lawes*  Tale  ";  a  tale  of  the  croper<» 
Theodosius,  the  same  in  its  main  features  as  that  of  Shakespeare's 
Lear\  the  story  of  the  *'  Three  Black  Crows  ";  the  "  Hermit  and 
the  Angd,"  well  known  from  Pamell's  version,  and  a  story 
identical  with  the  Pridoiin  of  Schiller.  Owing  to  the  loose 
structure  of  the  book,  it  was  easy  for  a  transcriber  to  insert  any 
additional  story  into  his  own  copy,  and  consequently  the  MSS. 
of  the  Gesta  Romanorum  exhibit  considerable  variety  Oesterlcy 
recognizes  an  English  group  of  MSS.  (written  always  in  Latin), 
a  German  group  (sometimes  in  Latin  and  sometimes  in  German), 
and  a  group  which  is  represented  by  the  vulgate  or  oox;iroon 
printed  text.  The  earliest  editions  are  supposed  to  be  those  of 
Ketelaer  and  de  Lecompt  at  Utrecht,  of  Arnold  Ter  Hoencn  at 
Cologne,  and  of  Ulrich  Zell  at  Cologne;  but  the  exact  date  is  in 
all  three  cases  uncertain. 

An  English  translation,  probably  based  directly  on  the  MSw 
Harl.  5369,  was  published  by  Wynlcyn  dc  Worde  about  1510-1515, 
the  only  copy  of  which  now  known  to  exist  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  St  John's  College.  Cambridge.  In  1^77  Richard  Robtn« 
son  published  a  revised  edition  of  Wynkyn  de  WcMrde,  and  the  book 

least  eight 
"a  trai»- 

edition  of  1514.  A  translation  by  the  Rev.  C.  Swan^  first  pub- 
lished in  2  vols,  in  183^,  forms  part  of  Bohn's  antiquarian  library, 
and  was  re-edited  by  Wynnard  Hooper  in  1877  (*cc  also  the  latter  * 
edition  in  1894).  The  German  translation  was  ficst  ixintcd  at  Au»- 
burg.  1489.  A  French  version,  under  the  title  01  Zx  Vieiier  des 
kistoires  romaines  moralisit,  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  went  through  a  number  of  editions;  it  has  been  re- 
printed by  G.  Brunei  (Paris,  1858).  Critical  editions  of  the  Laiin 
text  have  been  produced  by  A.  Keller  (Stuttgart,  1843)  and  Oestcrlev 
(Berlin.  1872).  See  also  Warton.  "  On  the  Gesta  Romanorum. ' 
dissertation  iii.,  prefixed  to  the  History  of  Entlisk  Poetry,  Douce, 
Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  vol.  ti. ;  Frederick  Nfadden,  Introduction 
to  the  Roxburghe  Club  edition  dl  Tke  Old  Englisk  Versions  of  the 
Gesta  Romanorum  (1838). 

GETA,  PUBUUS  SEPTIIIIUS  (189-3x2),  younger  son  of  the 
Roman  emperor  SepUmius  Severus,  was  bom  at  MedSohnum 
(Milan).  In  198  he  received  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  in  209  those  of 
Imperator  and  Augustus.  Between  him  and  his  brother  CaracsJla 
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there  existed  from  their  early  years  a  keen  rivalry  and  antipathy. 
On  the  death  of  their  father  in  311  they  were  proclaimed  joint 
emperors;  and  after  the  failure  of  a  proposed  arrangement 
for  the  division  of  the  empire,  Caracalla  pretended  a  desire  for 
reconciliation.  He  arranged  a  meeting  with  his  brother  in  his 
mother's  apartments,  and  had  him  murdered  in  her  arms  by 
some  centurions. 

Die  Cassias  Ixxvit.  2;  Spartianui,  CaracaUa,  3;  Hcrodian  iv.  I. 

GETAB,  an  ancient  people  of  Thracian  origin,  closely  akin  to 
the  Dad  (see  Dacia).  Their  original  home  seems  to  have~been 
the  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  between  the  rivers 
Oescus  (Iskr)  and  lalrus  (Yantra).  The  view  that  the  Getae 
were  identical  with  the  Goths  has  found  distinguished  supporters, 
but  it  is  not  generally  accepted.  Their  name  first  occurs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  expedition  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (51 5  B.C.)  against 
the  Scythians,  in  the  course  of  which  they  were  brought  under 
his  sway,  but  they  regained  their  freedom  on  his  return  to  the 
East.  During  the  5th  century,  they  appear  as  furnishing  a 
contingent  of  cavalry  to  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  in  his 
attack  on  Perdiccas  II.,  king  of  Macodon,  but  the  decay  of  the 
Odrysian  kingdom  again  left  them  independent.  When  Philip 
II.  of  Macedon  in  342  reduced  the  Odrysae  to  the  condition  of 
tributaries,  the  Getae,  fearing  that  their  turn  would  come  next, 
madeovertures  to  the  conqueror.  Their  king  Cothelas  undertook 
to  supply  Philip  with  soldiers,  and  his  daughter  became  the  wife 
of  the  Macedonian.  About  this  time,  perhaps  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  Triballi  and  other  tribes,  the  Getae  crossed  the  Danube. 
Alexander  the  Great,  before  transporting  his  forces  into  Asia, 
decided  to  make  his  power  felt  by  the  Macedonian  dependencies. 
His  operations  against  the  Triballi  not  having  met  with  complete 
success,  he  resolved  to  cross  the  Danube  and  attack  the  Getae. 
The  latter,  unable  to  withstand  the  phalanx,  abandoned  their 
chief  town,  and  fled  to  the  steppes  (Fcn'a  ^  fpijMOS*  north  of 
the  Danube  delta),  whither  Alexander  was  unwilling  to  follow 
them.  About  326,  an  expedition  conducted  by  Zopyrion,  a 
Macedonian  governor  of  Thrace,  against  the  Getae,  failed 
disastrously.  In  292,  Lysimachus  declared  war  against  them, 
alleging  as  an  excuse  that  they  had  rendered  assistance  to  certain 
barbarous  Macedonian  tribes.  He  penetrated  to  the  plains  of 
Bessarabia,  where  his  retreat  was  cut  off  and  he  ^as  forced  to 
surrender.  Although  the  people  clamoured  for  his  execution, 
Dromiichaetes,  king  of  the  Getae,  allowed  him  to  depart  un- 
harmed, probably  on  payment  of  a  large  ransom,  great  numbers 
of  gold  coins  having  been  found  near  Thorda,  some  of  them 
bearing  the  name  of  Lysimachus.  When  the  Gauls  made  their 
way  into  eastern  Europe,  they  came  into  collision  with  the  Getae, 
whom  they  defeated  and  sold  in  large  numbers  to  the  Athenians 
as  slaves.  From  this  time  the  Getae  seem  to  have  been  usually 
called  Dad;  for  their  further  history  see  Daoa. 

The  Getae  are  described  by  Herodotus  as  the  most  valiant 

and  upright  of  the  Thradan  tribes;  but  what  chiefly  struck 

Greek  inquirers  was  their  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 

(hence  th^  were  called  dtfoyarlfoyrcs)  and  thdr  worship  of 

Zalmoxis  (or  ZamoUis),  whom  the  euhemerists  of  the  colonics 

on  the  Euxine  made  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras.    They  were  very 

fond  of  music,  and  it  was  the  custom  for  thdr  ambassadors  the 

priests  to  present  themselves  dad  in  white,  playing  the  lyre  and 

singing  songs.    They  were  exocrts  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and 

arrows  while  on  horseback. 

Sec  E.  R.  Rteler.  "  Die  Geten  und  ihre  Nachbam,"  in  Sitntnts- 
herickU  dn  k.  Akad.  der  WusenukofUn,  phitotc^hiuk-kistoriuke 
Classt,  kliv.  (1863),  and  RamdntKhe  StudUn  (Leipsig,  1871):  W. 
Tomaschek,  **  Die  altcn  Thrakcr,"  in  above  Sitzunnsberkhiet  cxxviii. 
(Vienna,  1893);  W.  Betad,  De  rebus  Cetieis  (GOttingen,  18S4);  C. 
MQllcnhoff  in  Ersch  and  Gniber's  AUtemeiiu  EiuychpMu;  T. 
MommMn,  Hist,  oj  Rowu  (Eng.  trans.),  blc.  v.  ch.  7. 

OETHSBMANB  (Hebr.  for  "  oO-press  "),  the  place  to  which 
Jesus  and  His  disdples  withdrew  on  the  eve  of  the  Crucifixion. 
It  was  evidently  an  endosed  piece  of  ground,  a  plantation  rather 
than  a  garden  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  It  lay  east  of  the  Kidron 
and  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  the  traditional  site  dating  from  the  4th  century  and  now 
possessed  by  the  Franciscans.    The  Grotto  of  the  Agony,  a  few 


hundred  yards  farther  north,  is  an  andent  cave-dstem,  now  a 
Latin  sanctuary.    (See  further  Jekusaleic.) 

GETTYSBURG,  a  borough  and  the  county-seat  of  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania.  U.S.A.,  about  35  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
Pop.  (1900)  3495;  (1910)  4030.  It  is  served  by  the  Western 
Maryland  and  the  Gettysburg  &  Harrisburg  railways.  The  site 
of  the  borough  is  a  valley  about  i§  m.  wide;  the  neighbouring 
country  abounds  in  attractive  scenery.  Katalysine  Spring  in 
the  vidnity  was  once  a  well-known  sunmier  resort;  its  waters 
contain  lithia  in  solution.  Gettysburg  has  several  small  manu- 
facturing establishments  and  is  the  seat  of  Pennsylvania  College 
(opened  in  1832,  and  the  oldest  Lutheran  college  in  America), 
which  had  313  students  (68  in  the  preparatoiy  department) 
in  1907-1908,  and  of  a  Lutheran  theological  seminary,  opened  in 
1826  on  Seminary  Ridge;  but  the  borough  is  best  known  as 
the  scene  of  one  c^  the  most  important  battles  of  the  Civil  War. 
Very  soon  after  the  battle  a  soldieis'  national  cemetery  was  laid 
out  here,  in  which  the  bodies  of  about  3600  Union  soldiers  have 
been  buried;  and  at  the  dedication  of  this  cemetery,  in  November 
1863,  President  Lincoln  deUvercd  his  celebrated  "  Gettysburg 
Address."  In  1864  the  Gettysburg  Battle-Field  Memorial 
Association  was  incorporated,  and  the  work  of  this  association 
resulted  in  the  conversion  of  the  battle-field  into  a  National  Park, 
an  act  for  the  purpose  bdng  passed  by  Congress  in  1895.  Within 
the  park  the  lines  of  battle  have  been  carefully  marked,  and 
about  600  monuments,  1000  markers,  and  500  iron  tablets 
have  been  erected  by  states  and  regimental  associations. 
Hundreds  of  cannon  have  been  mounted,  and  five  observation 
towers  have  been  built.  From  18x6  to  1840  Gettysburg  was  the 
home  of  Thaddetis  Stevens.  Gettysburg  was  settled  about  1 740, 
was  laid  out  in  1787,  was  made  the  county-seat  in  x8oo,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1806. 

Battle  of  CeUysburg.— The  battle  of  the  xst,  2nd  and  3rd  of  July 
1863  is  often  regarded  as  the  turhing-point  of  the  American 
Civil  War  {q.v.)  although  it  arose  from  a  chance  encounter. 
Lee,  the  commander  of  the  Confederate  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  had  merdy  ordered  his  scattered  forces  to  concentrate 
there,  while  Meade,  the  Federal  commander,  held  the  town  with 
a  cavalry  division,  supported  by  two  weak  army  corps,  to  screen 
the  concentration  of  his  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  a  sdected 
position  on  Pipe  Oeek  to  the  south-eastward.  On  the  ist  of  July 
the  leading  troops  of  General  A.  P.  Hill's  Confederate  corps  ap- 
proached Gettysburg  from  the  west  to  meet  Ewell's  corps,  which 
was  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  whilst  Longstreet's  corps  followed  Hill. 
Lee's  intention  was  to  close  up  Hill,  Longstreet  and  Ewell  bdore 
fighting  a  battle.  But  Hill's  leading  brigades  met  a  strenuous 
resistance  from  the  Federal  cavalry  division  of  General  John 
Buford,  which  was  promptly  supported  by  the  infantry  of  the 
I.  corps  under  General  J.  F.  Reynolds.  The  Federals  so  far  held 
thdr  own  that  Hill  had  to  deploy  two-thirds  of  his  corpsfor  action, 
and  the  western  approaches  of  Gettysburg  were  still  hdd  when 
Ewdl  appeared  to  the  northward.  Reynolds  had  already  fallen, 
and  the  command  of  the  Federals,  after  bdng  held  for  a  time  by 
Gen.  Abner  Doubleday,  was  taken  over  by  Gen.  0. 0.  Howard, 
the  commander  of  the  XI.  corps,  which  took  post  to  bar  the  way 
to  Ewell  on  the  north  side.  But  Ewell's  attack,  led  by  the 
fiery  Jubal  Early,  swiftly  drove  back  the  XI.  corps  to  Gett3rs- 
burg;  the  I.  corps,  with  iu  flank  thtis  laid  open,  fell  back  also, 
and  the  remnanU  of  both  Federal  corps  retreated  through 
Gettysburg  to  the  Cemetery  Hill  position.  They  had  lost  severdy 
In  the  struggle  against  superior  numbers,  and  there  had  been 
some  disorder  in  the  retreat.  Still  a  formidable  line  of  defence 
was  taken  up  on  Cemetery  Hill  and  both  Ewell  and  Lee  rdrained 
from  further  attacks,  for  the  Confederates  had  also  lost  heavily 
during  the  day  and  their  concentration  was  not  complete.  In 
the  meanwhile  Meade  had  sent  forward  General  W.  S.  Hancock, 
the  commander  of  the  Federal  II.  corps,  to  examine  the  state  of 
affairs  and  on  Hancock's  report  he  dedded  to  fight  on  the 
Ometery  Hill  position.  Two  corps  of  hisarmy  were  still  distant, 
but  the  XIL  arrived  before  night,  the  III.  was  near,  and  Han- 
cock moved  the  II.  corps  on  his  own  initiative.  Headquarters  and 
the  artillery  reserve  started  for  Gettysburg  on  the  night  of  the  ist 
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On  the  other  side,  the  last  divisions  of  HiU's  and  Ewell's  corps 
formed  up  opposite  the  new  Federal  position,  and  Longstreet's 
corps  prepared  to  attack  its  left. 

Owing,  however,  to  misunderstandings  between  Lee  and 
Longstreet  (q.v.),  the  Confederates  did  not  attack  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  and,  so  that  Meade's  army  had  plenty  of  time  to 
make  its  dispositions.  The  Federal  line  at  this  time  occupied 
the  horse-shoe  ridge,  the  right  of  which  was  formed  by  Gulp's 
Hill,  and  the  centre  by  the  Cemetery  hill,  whence  the  left  wing 
stretched  southward,  the  III.  corps  on  the  left,  however,  being 
thrown  forward  considerably.  The  XII.  held  Culp's,  the  remnant 
of  the  I.  and  XI.  the  Cemetery  hills.  On  the  left  was  the  U., 
and  in  its  advanced  position — the  famous  "  Salient  " — the  III., 
soon  to  be  supported  by  the  V.;  the  VI.,  with  the  reserve  artillery, 
formed  the  general  reserve.  It  was  Late  in  the  day  when  the 
Confederate  attack  was  made,  and  valuable  time  had  been  lost, 
but  Longstreet's  troops  advanced  with  great  spirit.    The  III. 
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corps  Salient  was  the  scene  of  desperate  fighting;  and  the 
"  Peach  Orchard  "  and  the  "  Devil's  Den  "  became  as  famous 
as  the  **  Bloody  Angle  "  of  Spottsylvania  or  the  "Hornets' 
Nest  "  of  Shiloh.  While  the  Confederate  attack  was  developing, 
the  important  positions  of  Round  Top  and  Little  Round  Top 
were  unoccupied  by  the  defenders — an  omission  which  was 
repaired  only  in  the  nick  of  time  by  the  commanding  engineer 
of  the  army,  General  G.  K.  Warren,  who  hastily  called  up  troops 
of  the  V.  corps.  Tlie  attack  of  a  Confederate  division  was, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  repulsed,  and  the  Federals  retained 
possession  of  the  Round  Tops.  The  III.  corps  in  the  meantime, 
furiously  attacked  by  troops  of  Hill's  and  Longstreet's  corps, 
was  steadily  pressed  back,  and  the  Confederates  actually  pene- 
trated the  main  line  of  the  defenders,  though  for  want  of  support 
the  brigades  which  achieved  this  were  quickly  driven  out.  Ewell, 
on  the  Confederate  left,  waited  for  the  sound  of  Longstreet's 
guns,  and  thus  no  attack  was  made  by  him  until  late  in  the  day. 
Here  Culp's  Hill  was  carried  with  ease  by  one  of  Ewell's  divisions, 
most  of  the  Federal  XII.  oorps  having  been  withdrawn  to  aid 
in  the  fight  on  the  other  wing;  but  Early's  division  was  re- 
pulsed in  its  efforts  to  storm  Cemetery  Hill,  and  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  centre  (one  of  Hill's,  one  of  Ewell's  corps)  remained 
inactive^ 


That  no  decisive  success  had  been  obtained  by  Lee  was  clear 
to  all,  but  Ewell's  men  on  Culp's  Hill,  and  Longstreet's  corps 
below  Round  Top,  threatened  to  turn  both  flanks  of  the  Federal 
position,  which  was  no  longer  a  compact  horsehoe  but  had  been 
considerably  prolonged  to  the  left;  and  many  of  the  units  in  the 
Federal  army  had  been  severely  handled  in  the  two  days'  fighting. 
Meade,  however,  after  discussing  the  eventuality  of  a  retreat 
with  his  corps  conmmnders,  made  up  his  mind  to  hold  his  ground. 
Lee  now  decided  to  alter  his  tactics.  The  broken  ground  near 
Round  Top  offered  so  many  obstacles  that  he  decided  not  to  press 
Longstreet's  attack  further.  Ewell  was  to  resume  his  attack 
on  Meade's  extreme  right,  while  the  decisive  blow  was  to  be  given 
in  the  centre  (between  Cemetery  Hill  and  Trostle's)  by  an  assault 
delivered  in  the  Napoleonic  manner  by  thefrcsh  troops  of  Pickett's 
division  (Longstreet's  corps).  Meade,  however,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  resign  Culp's  Hill,  and  with  it  the  command  ol  the 
Federal  line  of  retreat,  to  Ewell,  and  at  eariy  dawn  on  the  3rd 
a  division  of  the  XII.  corps,  well  supported  by  artillery,  opened 
the  Federal  counter-attack;  the  Confederates  made  a  strenuous 
resistance,  but  after  four  hours'  hard  fighting  the  other  division 
of  the  XII.  corps,  and  a  brigade  of  tht  VI.,  intervened  with 
decisive  effect,  and  the  Confederates  were  driven  off  the  hill. 
The  defeat  of  Ewell  did  not,  however,  cause  Lee  to  alter  his  plans. 
Pickett's  division  was  to  lead  in  the  great  assault,  supported 
by  part  of  Hill's  corps  (the  latter,  however,  had  already  been 
engaged).  Colonel  £.  P.  Alexander,  Longstreet's  chief  of  ar- 
tillery, formed  up  one  long  line  of  seventy-five  guns,  and  sixty- 
five  guns  of  Hill's  corps  came  into  action  on  his  left.  To  the  con- 
verging fire  of  these  140  guns  the  Federals,  cramped  for  space, 
could  only  oppose  seventy-seven.  The  attacking  troops  formed 
up  before  9  a.x.,  yet  it  was  long  before  Longstreet  could  bring 
himself  to  order  tlue  advance,  upon  which  so  much  depended,  and 
it  was  not  till  about  i  p.m.  that  the  guns  at  last  opened  fire  to  pre- 
pare the  grand  attack.  The  Federal  artillery  promptly  replied, 
but  after  thirty  minutes'  cannonade  its  commander,  Gen.  H.  J. 
Hunt,  ordered  his  batteries  to  cease  fire  in  order  to  reserve  their 
ammunition  to  meet  the  infantry  attack.  Ten  minutes  later 
Pickett  asked  and  received  permission  to  advance,  and  the  infantry 
moved  forward  to  cross  the  1800  yds.  which  separated  them  from 
the  Federal  line.  Their  own  artillery  was  short  of  ammunition, 
the  projectiles  of  that  day  were  not  sufficiently  effective  to  cover 
the  advance  at  long  ranges,  and  thus  the  Confederates,  as  they 
came  closer  to  the  enemy,  met  a  tremendous  fire  of  unshaken 
infantry  and  artillery. 

The  charge  of  Pickett's  division  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
episodes  of  military  history.  In  the  teeth  of  an  appalling  fire 
from  the  rifles  of  the  defending  infantry,  who  were  well  sheltered, 
and  from  the  guns  which  Hunt  had'  reser\'ed  for  the  crisis,  the 
Virginian  regiments  pressed  on,  and  with  a  final  effort  broke 
Meade's  first  line.  But  the  strain  was  too  great  for  the  support- 
ing brigades,  and  Pickett  was  left  without  assistance.  Hancock 
made  a  fierce  counterstroke,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Confederates 
retreated.  Of  Pickett's  own  division  over  three-quarters, 
3393  officers  and  men  out  of  4500,  were  left  on  the  field,  two  of  his 
three  brigadiers  were  killed  and  the  third  wounded,  and  of  fifteen 
regimental  commanders  ten  were  killed  and  five  wounded.  One 
regiment  lo^  90%  of  its  numbers.  The  failure  of  this  assault 
practically  ended  the  battle;  but  Lee's  line  was  so  formidable 
that  Meade  did  not  in  his  turn  send  forward  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  By  the  morning  of  th^  sih  of  July  Lee's  army  -was 
in  full  retreat  for  Virginia.  He  had  lost  about  30,000  men  in 
killed,  wounded  and  missing  out  of  a  total  force  of  perhaps 
7S,ooo.  Meade's  losses  were  over  23,000  out  of  about  82,000  on 
the  field.  The  main  body  of  the  cavalry  on  both  sides  was  absent 
from  the  field,  but  a  defermined  cavalry  action  was  fought  on 
the  3rd  of  July  between  the  Confederate  cavalry  under  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  and  that  of  the  Federals  under  D.  McM.  Gregg  some 
miles  E.  of  the  battlefield,  and  other  Federal  cavalry  made  a 
dashing  charge  in  the  broken  ground  south-west  of  Round  Top 
on  the  third  day,  inflicting  thereby,  though  at  great  loss  to  them- 
selves, a  temporary  check  on  the  night  wii\g  of  Longstreet's 
infantry. 
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OBQUlfCZ,  ARMOU)  (z6a4-i669),  Bdgiaa  pbilawpher^  was 
born  at  Antwerp  on  the  5i8t  oC  January  1624.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  medidne  at  the  university  of  Louvaln,  where  he 
remained  as  a^lecturer  for  several  years.  Having  given  offence  by 
his  unorthodox  views,  he  left  Louvain»  and  took  refuge  in  Ldden, 
where  he  appears  to  have  been  in  the  utmost  distress.  He  entered 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  in  1663,  through  the  influence  of  his 
friend  Abraham  Heidanus,  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  greatest 
need,  he  obtained  a  poorly  paid.  lectureship  at  the  university. 
He  died  at  Leiden  in  November  1669.  His  most  important 
works  were  published  posthumously.  The  Metaphysica^  vara 
(1691),  and  the  Ty&$t  (rfai;r6r,  sioe  EUnca  (under  the  pseudonsrm 
"  Philaretus,"  1675),  are  the  works  by  which  he  b  chiefly 
known.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  Pkysica  vera  (1688), 
Lof^a  resHtula  (1662)  and  Annolata  in  Principia  fkUoscphiae 
R.  Cartesii  (1691). 

Geulincx  principally  deals  with  the  question,  left  in  an  obscure 
and  unsatisfactory  state  by  Descartes,  of  the  relation  between 
soul  and  body.  Whereas  Descartes  made  the  union  between  them 
a  violent  collocation,  Geulincx  practically  called  it  a  miracle. 
Extension  and  thouf^t,  the  essences  of  corporeal  and  spiritual 
nature*,  are  atnolutely  distinct,  and  cannot  act  upon  one  another. 
External  facts  are  not  the  causes  of  mental  states,  nor  are  mental 
states  the  causes  of  physical  facts.  So  far  as  the  physical  universe 
is  concerned,  we  are  merely  q)ectators;  the  only  action  that 
remains  for  us  is  contemplation.  The  influence  we  seem  to  exer- 
cise over  bodies  by  will  is  only  apparent;  volition  and  action 
only  accompany  one  another.  Since  true  activity  consists  in 
knowing  what  one  does  and  how  one  does  it,  I  cannot  be  the 
author  of  any  state  of  which  I  am  unconscious;  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  the  mffhsnism  by  which  bodily  motion  is  produced, 
hence  I  am  not  the  author  of  bodily  motion  {'*  Quod  nescis 
quomodo  fiat,  id  non  fads  ")•  Body  and  mind  are  like  two  docks 
which  act  together,  because  both  have  been  set  together  by  God. 
A  physical  occurrence  is  but  the  occasion  (opportunity,  occasional 
cause)  on  which  God  exdtes  in  me  a  corresponding  mental  state; 
the  exercise  of  my  will  is  the  occasion  on  which  God  moves  my 
body.  Every  operation  in  which  mind  and  matter  are  both 
concerned  is  an  effect  of  neither,  but  the  direct  act  of  God. 
Geulincx  was  thus  the  first  definitely  to  systematise  the  theory 
called  Occasionalism,  which  had  already  been  propounded  by 
Cirauld  de  Cordemoy  (d.  1684),  a  Parisian  lawyer,  and  Louis 
de  la  Forge,  a  physician  of  Saumur.  But  the  prindples  on 
which  the  theory  was  founded  compelled  a  further  advance. 
God,  who  is  the  cause  of  the  concomitance  of  bodily  and  mental 
facts,  is  in  truth  the  sole  cause  in  the  universe.  No  fact  contains 
in  itself  the  ground  of  any  other;  the  existence  of  the  facts  is 
due  to  God,  Uidr  sequence  and  coexistence  are  also  due  to  him. 
He  is  the  ground  of  all  that  is.  My  desires,  volitions  and 
thoughts  are  thus  the  desires,  volitions  and  thoughts  of  God. 
Apart  from  God,  the  finite  being  has  no-  reality,  and  we  <»ily 
have  the  idea  of  it  from  God.  Descartes  had  left  untouched, 
or  nearly  so,  the  difficult  problem  of  the  relation  between  the 
universal  element  or  thought  and  the  particular  desires  or  in- 
dinations.  All  these  are  regarded  by  Geulincx  as  modes  of  the 
divine  thought  and  action,  and  accordingly  the  end  of  human 
endeavour  is  the  end  of  the  divine  will  or  the  realisation  of  reason. 
The  love  of  right  reason  is  the  supreme  virtue,  whence  flow  the 
cardinal  virtues,  diligence,  obedience,  justice  and  humility. 
Since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  world 
of  matter,  all  we  can  do  is  to  submit.  Chief  ci  the  caldinal 
virtues  is  humility,  a  confession  of  our  own  helplessness  and  sub- 
mission to  God.   GeuUncx's  idea  of  life  is  "a  resigned  optimism." 

Geulincx  carried  out  to  their  extreme  consequences  the  irre> 
condlable  dements  in  the  Cartesian  metaphysics,  and  his  works 
have  the  peculiar  value  attaching  to  the  vigorous  dcvdopmeht 
of  a  one-sided  prindple.  Tlie  abrupt  contradictions  to  which 
such  devdopment  leads  of  necessity  compds  revision  of  the 
prindple  itself.  He  was  thus  important  as  the  precursor  of 
Malebranche  and  Spinoza. 

Edition  of  his  philosophical  works  b/ J.  P.  N.  Land  (1891-1893, 
,for  whidi  a  veoeBtly  discovered  MS.  was  consulted);  see  also  the 
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same  editor's'  Ani4M  Ceulincx  und  teitie  PkUosopkU  (1805)1  and 
article  (translated)  in  liindt  xVi.  223  so).;  V.  van  der  Haeghen, 
Cttdinex.  Etude  svr  sa  vie,  sa  pkilosopkie,  et  ses  owraits  (Ghent, 
1886):  E.  Grimm,  A,  GevUncs'  Erkenntnistiheorie  und  Oceasiona- 
lismus  (187s);  E.  Pfleiderer,  A.G.aU  Haupteertreler  der  ekkasioma- 
Ustiscken  Metapkysik  umd  Btkik  (1882):  G.  Samtleben.  Ceidincx, 
ein  Voredntef- Spiiunat  (1885):  also  Falckenbers,  Hist  of  Mod, 
Pkilos.  (Ens.  trans.,  189$).  ch.  iii.;  G.  Monchamp.  Hist,  du  Cartisia- 
nisme  en  Bditjue  (BrusMtts.  1886) ;  H.  Hdffding.  Hist,  of  Mod.  Pkilos. 
(Eng.  trans.,  1900),  L  245. 

OEUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  hardy  perennial  herbs  (natural 
order  Rosaceae)  containing  about  thirty  species,  widdy  dis- 
tributed in  temperate  and  arctic  regions.  The  erect  flowering 
shoots  spring  from  a  duster  of  radical  leaves,  which  are  deeply 
cut  or  lohed,  the  largest  division  bdng  at  the  top  of  the  leaf. 
The  flowers  are  borne  singly  on  long  stalks  at  the  end  of  the  stem 
or  its  branches.  They  are  white,  yellow  or  red  in  colour,  and 
shallowly  cup-shaped.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  Aumber  of  dry 
achenes,  each  of  which  bears  a  hook  formed  from  the  persistent 
lower  portion  of  the  style,  and  admirably  adapted  for  ensuring 
distribution.  Two  species  occur  in  Britain  tmder  the  popuUr 
name  "  avens."  G.  urbautsm  is  a  very  common  hedge-bank 
plant  with  small  yellow  flowers;  C,  rivak  (water  avens)  is  a  rarer 
plant  found  by  streams,  and  has  larger  yellow  flowers  an  indi 
or  more  across.  The  spedes  are  easy  to  cultivate  and  well  adapted 
for  borders  or  the  rock-garden.  They  sope  propagated  by  seeda 
or  by  division.  The  most  popular  garden  spedes  are  G.-ckiloetu€ 
and  its  varieties,  G.  cpaineum  and  C,  montanum. 

0BVBI4BER0,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
Province,  6  m.  S.W.  from  Ha^ett,  oa  the  railway  to  Dtbaddoif. 
It  has  two  churches,  schools  and  a  hospital,  and  considerable 
manufactures  of  cutlery.    Pop,  (1905)  i5,838w 

OEX,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  chief  town  of  an  arrondisse^ 
ment  in  the  department  of  Ain,  10  in.  N.W.  of  Geneva  and 
3  m.  from  the  Swiss  frontier.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  1385;  commune, 
.2727.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated  2000  ft.  above  sea-levd 
at  the  base  of  the  most  easterly  and  highest  cham  oi  the  Jura. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  subprefect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  fint  instance, 
and  carries  on  considerable  trade  in  win^  cheese  and  other 
provisions,  chiefly  with  Geneva;  It  gives  its  name  to  the  old 
Pays  de  Gex,  situated  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  which 
was  at  various  times  tmder  the  protection  of  the  Swiss,  the 
Genevese  and  the  counts  of  Savoy,  untfl  in  i6ox  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  France,  retaining,  however,  imCil  the  Revolu- 
tion its  old  independent  jurisdiction,  with  Gex  as  its  chief  town. 
The  Pays  de  Gex  is  isolated  by  the  Jura  from  the  rest  of  French 
territory,  and  comes  within  the  drcumscription  (tf  the  Swiss 
customs,  certain  restrictions  being  impoiied  on  its'  products  by 
the  French  customs. 

GBT8BR*  Gebek,  or  Gsisn,  a  natural  spring  or  fountain 
which  discharges  into  the  air,  at  more  or  less  re^ilar  intervals 
of  time,  a  column  of  heated  water  and  steam;  it  may  conse- 
quently be  regarded  as  an  intermittent  hot  spring.  The  word  it 
the  Icelandic  geysir,  gusher  or  rager,  from  the  verb  geysa,  a 
derivative  of  gjosOt  to  gush.  In  native  usage  it  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  Great  Geyser,  and  not  an  appellative— the  generd 
term  kver,  a  hot  spring,  making  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
European  sense  of  the  word  (s^  Ckasby  and  Vigfusson,  Icdati4ic 
^t^isk  Diaionaryt  s.v.). 

Any  hot  spring  capable  of  deporting  siliceous  material  by 
the  evaporation  of  its  water  may  in  course  of  tiste  transform 
itself  into  a  geyser,  a  tube  being  gnulually  built  up  aa  the  levd 
of  the  basin  is  raised,  teuch  in  the  same  manner  as  a  volcanic 
cone  is  produced.  Every  geyser  continuing  to  deposit  siliceoua 
material  is  preparing  iu  own  destruction;  for  as  soon  as  the 
tube  becomes  deep  enough  to  contain  a  column  of  water 
sufficiently  heavy  to  prevent  the  lower  strata  attaining  their 
boiling  points,  the  whole  mechanism  is  deranfeed.  The  deposition 
of  the  sinter  is  due  in  part  to  the  oooUng  and  evaporation  of  the 
siliceous  waters,  and  in  part  to  the  presence  of  living  algae.  In 
geyser  districts  it  is  ea^  to  find  thermal  springs  busy  with  the 
construction  of  the  tube;  warm  pools,  or  laugSt  as  the  Icelanders 
call  them,  on  the  tq>  of  siliceous  moimds,  with  the  mouth  of 
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the  shaft  still  open  in  the  middle;   and  dry  basins  from  which 
the  water  has  receded  with  their  shafts  now  choked  with  rubbish. 

Geysers  exist  at  the  present  time  in  many  volcanic  regions, 
as  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Japan  and  South  America;  but 
the  three  localities  where  theyattain  their  highest  development 
are  Iceland,  New  Zealand  and  the  Yellowstone  Park,  U.S.A. 
The  very  name  by  which  we  call  them  indicates  the  historical 
priority  of  the  Iceland  group. 

The  Iceland  geysers,  mentioned  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  are 
situated  about  30  m.  N.W.  of  Hecla,  in  a  broad  valley  at  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  hills  from  300  to  400  ft.  in  height.  Within  a  circuit 
of  about  3  m.,  upwards  of  one  hundred  hot  springs  may  be 
counted,  varying  greatly  both  in  character  and  dimensions. 
The  Great  Geyser  in  its  calm  periods  appears  as  a  circular  pool 
about  60  ft.  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  in  depth,  occupying  a  basin  on 
the  summit  of  a  motmd  of  siliceous  concretion;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  basin  is  a  shaft,  about  xo  ft.  in  diameter  and  70  ft.  in  depth, 
lined  with  the  same  siliceous  material.  The  dear  sea-green 
water  flows  over  the  eastern  rim  of  the  basin  in  little  runnels. 
On  the  surface  it  has  a  temperature  of  from  76*  to  89*  C,  or  from 
168*  to  188*  F.  Within  the  shaft  there  is  of  course  a  continual 
shifting  both  of  the  average  temperature  of  the  column  and  of 
the  relative  temperatures  of  the  seve^  strata.  The  results  of 
the  observations  of  Bunsen  and  A.  L.  O.  Desdoizeaux  in  1847  were 
as  follows  (cf.  Pogg.  Ann.t  vol.  72  and  Combes  rendus^  v^.  19): 
About  three  hours  after  a  great  eruption  on  July  6,  the  tem- 
perature 6  metres  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  was  xai*6*  C; 
at  9*50  metres,  x2x-i*;  at  x6'3o  metres,  109°  (?);  and  at  19*70 
metres,  95*  (?).  About  nine  hours  after  a  great  eruption  on 
July  6,  at  about  0*3  metres  from  the  bottom,  it  was  123*; 
at  4-8  metres  it  was  X22*7°;  at  9-6  metres,  xx3°;  at  14*4  metres, 
85«8";  at  X9*2  metres,  82-C  On  the  7th,  there  having  been  no 
eruption  since  the  previous  forenoon,  the  temperature  at  the 
bottom  was  X27*5*;  at  s  metres  from  the  bottom,  X33*;  at  9 
metres,  X20-4*;  at  x4-75  metres,  xo6'4°;  and  at  19' metres, 
55^  About  three  hours  after  a  small  eniption,  which  took 
place  at  forty  minutes  past  three  o'dock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  7th,  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  was  126*5";  at  6*85 
metres  up  it  was  x2x-8";  at  14*75  metres,  xio';  and  at  19 
metres,  55*.  Thus,  continues  Bunsen,  it  is  evident  that  the 
temperature  of  the  column  diminishes  from  the  bottom  upwards; 
that,  leaving  out  of  view  small  irregularities,  the  temperature  in 
all  parts  of  the  column  is  found  to  be  steadily  on  the  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  previous 
eruption;  that  even  a  few  minutes  before  the  great  eniption 
the  temperature  at  no  point  of  the  water  column  reached  the 
boiling  point  corresponding  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  that 
part;  and  finally,  that  the  temperature  about  half-way  up  the 
shaft  made  the;  nearest  approach  to  the  appropriate  boiling  point, 
and  that  this  approach  was  doser  in  k>roportion  as  an  eruption 
was  at  hand.  The  Great  Geys^  has  varied  very  much  in  the 
nature  and  frequency  of  its  eruptions  since  it  began  to  be  observed. 
In  1809  and  x8io,  according  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  Sir  George 
S.  Mackenzie,  its  columns  were  100  or  90  ft.  high,  and  rose  at 
intervals  of  30  hours,  while,  according  to  Henderson,  in  x8xs 
the  intervals  were  of  6  hours  attd  the  altitude  from  80  to  x 50  ft. 

About  xoo  paces  from  the  Great  Geyser  is  the  Strokkr  or  chum, 
which  was  first  described  by  Stanky  in  1789.  The  shaft  in  this 
case  is  aboat  44  ft.  deep,  and,  instead  of  being  cylindrical,  is 
funnd-shaped,  having  a  width  of  about  8  ft.  at  the  mouth,  but 
contracting  to  about  xo  in.  near  the  centre.  By  casting  stones 
or  turf  into  the  shaft  so  as  to  stopper  the  narrow  neck,  eruptions 
can  be  accelerated,  and  they  often  exceed  in  magnitude  those 
of  the  Great  Geyser  itself.  During  quiescence  the  column  of 
water  fills  only  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  its  surface  usually 
lying  from  9  to  x  2  ft.  bdow  the  levd  of  the  soJL  Unlike  thai  of 
the  Great  Geyser,  it  is  always  in  ebullition,  and  its  tempenUnre 
is  subject  to  comparativdy  slight  differences.  On  the  8th  of  July 
1847  Bunsen  found  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  xia*9"  C; 
at  3  metres  from  the  bottom,. xxx '4*;  and  at  6  metres,  xo8**; 
the  whole  depth  of  water  was  on  that  occasion  io-ts  metres.? 
On  the  6th,  at  2*90  metres  from  the  bottom  it  was  xx4*2"{  and 
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at  6*ao  metres,  xe9•3^  On  the  loth,  at  0-35  metres  from  the 
bottom,  the  reading  gave  xx3*9*;  at  4-65  metres,  xi3'7'';  and 
at  8*85  metres,  99*9*^. 

o  The  great  geyser-district  of  New  Zealand  is  situated  in  the 
south  of  the  province  of  Auckland  in  or  near  the  upper  basin 
of  the  Waikato  river,  to  the  N.E.  of  Lake  Taupo.  The  scene 
presented  in  various  parts  of  the  districts  is  far  more  striking 
and  beautiful  than  an3rthing  of  the  same  kind  to  be  found  in 
Iceland,  but  this  is  due  not  so 
much  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
geysers  proper  as  to  the  bewilder- 
ing profusion  of  boiling  springs, 
steam-jets  and  mud-volcanoes, 
and  to  the  fantastic  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  rocks  by  the  siliceous 
deposits  and  by  the  action  of  the 
boiling  water.  In  about  x88o  the 
geysers  were  00  longer  active,  and 
th^  omdition  pxcvi^led  until  the 
Tarawera  eruption  of  x886,  when  seven  gigantic  geyaers  came 
into  oistence;  water,  steam,  mud  and  stones  were  disdiarged 
to  a  height  of  600  to  800  ft.  for  a  period  of  about  four  boors, 
when  quieter  conditions  set  iiu  Waikite  near  Lake  Rotorua 
throws  the  column  to  a  height  of  30  or  35  ft. 

In  the  Ydlowstone  National  Park,  in  the  mrth-west  comer  of 
Wyoming,  the  various  phenomena  of  the^^eysers  can  be  observed 
on  the  moat  portentous  scale.  The  geysers  proper  are  about  one 
hundred  in  number;  the  non-emptive  hot  springs  are  much 
more  numerous,  there  being  more  than  300a  The  dimensions 
and  activity  of  several  of  the  geysers  render  those  of  Iceland  and 
New  7.r>l«nri  almost  insignificant  in  oomparisoo.  The  pcindpat 
groups  are  situated  along  the  course  of  that  tributary  of  the 
Upper  Madison  which  bears  the  name  of  Fire  Hole  River.  Many 
of  the  individual  geysers  have  very  distinctive  characteristks 
in  the  form  and  cok>ur  of  the  mound,  in  the  style  of  the  eruption 
and  in  the  shape  of  the  colunm.  The  "  Giantess  "  lifts  the  main 
column  to  a  height  of  only  50  or  60  ft.,  but  shoots  a  thin  spire 
to  no  less  than  250  ft.  The  "  Castle  "  variea  in  height  from  10 
or.  x^;  to  250  ft;  and  on  the  occasions  of  greatest  effort  the  iK>i$e 
is  appalling,  and  shakes  the  ground  like  an.  earthquake.  "  Old 
Faithful"  owes  its  name  to  the  regu- 
larity of  its  action.  Its  eraptions,  which 
raise  the  water  to  a  hdght  of  xoo  or 
xso  ft.,  last  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
recur  every  hour  or  thereabouts.  The 
"  Beehive  "  sometimes  attains  a  height 
of  219  ft.;  and  the  water,  instead  of 
falling  back  into  the  basin,  is  dissipated  in 
spray  and  vapour.  Very  various  accounts 
are  given  of  the"  Giant."  F.  V.  Hayden 
saw  it  playing  for  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes,  and  reaching  a  height  of  140  ft., 
and  Doane  says  it  continued  in  action  for 
three  hours  and  a  half,  and  had  a  maxi- 
mum of  200  ft;  but  at  the  earl  of 
Dunraven's  visit  the  eraption  lasted  only 
a  few  minutes. 

Theory  0/  Geysers. — No  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  eeysers  waa 
advanced  till  near  the  middle  of  the  19th  ceo* 
tury,  when  Bunien  eluddated  their  nature. 
Sir  George  Mackenxie,  in  his  Tropeb  in 
Iceland  (2nd  ed..  1812),  submitted  a  theory 
which  pcutiaUy  ex|rfained  the  phenomena 
met  with.  **Let  us  suppoae  a  cavity  C 
(fig.  i),  communicating  with  the  pipe  PQ, 
blled  with  boiling  water  to  the  hoglit  AB, 
and  that  the  steam  above  this  line  b  con- 
fined so  that  it  sustains  the  water  to  the  p^c.  3. 
hdeht  P.  If  we  suppoie  a  sudden  addition 
of  heat  to  be  applied  under  the  cavity  C,  a  quantity  of  tteara 
will  be  produced  which,  owing  to  the  great  pressure,  will  be 
evolved  in  starts,  causing  the  noises  like  discharges  of  artillery  and 
the  shaking  of  the  ground."  He  admitted  that  this  could  be  only 
a  partial  ncplanarkw  of  the  £acu  of  the  case,  and  that  he  was  unabte 


hrat :  but  lie  bu  tbs  credit  o( 
pnHdiMte  cuiK — tht  niddcp  t« 
thRuV  the  whole  difficultv  it  lolvr 
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"'miIIL''*' 


aflectcd  by  the  coolifig  pr 


l,ft.L3-iS„ 

and  then  tt  A,  Ehe  foUowing  lucmuon  o(  chfln^  u  pro- 
The  water  ■!  A  be^nning  to  boiU  the  upenncumSent 
L  conHequentl)'  nixd.  and  the  uratum  <i  water  whkb  wu 
out  ol  baUiog  at  A  being  nuecj  to  d  it  there  lubjected  to  a 
d  preaure;  a  Hidden  evolution  of  Ream  accordinElv 
2  at  d.  and  the  uipenncuinbenc  water  ii  violently  ejKtcd. 
In  the  bafin  f,  the  air-cooled  water  tiolu  back  into  the  lube, 
empenture  cl  the  whole  column  ia  contequentLy  Lowered ; 
iiuIh-  atniB  nf  inrer  ate  natDntly  thcee  which  a/e  least 
«;  thebolinebeffiiuagainat  a.and  the 

le  Mult  (mil.  Bun«n. "  PbyaikaliKhe 

Beobachtungeik  Qber  die  hauptsichlKhstcn  Cei»re  lilanda,"  PWr 
Antu,  1(47,  voL  ji:  and  Muller,  "  Ober  Buoieii't  GeyecrtheorieT' 
iliid..  tSjo.  vol.  M). 
The  principiil  difleienre  between  the  artiScial  and  the  natural 

130'  J4I*      ****  different  preHurea  ol  the  auperincum- 

(^  —      '*',      AB  ii  the  caliinn  of  water;  on  the  right 

^  .       '"I  '"  thtordiuiy  Lin.  and  the  heurei  on 

155*  >»       the  left  the  actual  tempcratuie  o(  the  Bme 

jiq*  17S'       plica.       Both    tnduully    ismaac    aa    we 

' — " — '"b' dcacend,  but  the  nbtion  between  Ike  two 

k  very  different  al  different  beighta.     At 


OezER  {Ihe  Kaiir  of  Totamoiii  IThothmei]  III.'l  liit  of 
Pilatioiui  dlici  and  the  G*iri  of  Ibe  Amania  UbleU),  a  royij 
Canaanite  dly  on  Ihe  boundary  of  Ephnim,  b  the  taatiliine 
plain  (Josh.  Fn-  3-10),  and  near  the  FhiliatiDC  border  {2  Sam, 


Id  FhiliatiDt 
V.  11).  It  wu  allolled  ta  the  Levitu,  but  iti  oiigiDal  inhabilanti 
were  Dot  drives  out  until  the  tine  o[  Salomon,  when  "  Phuioh, 
king  ol  Egypt  "  look  the  dty  and  give  it  al  >  dowry  (0  his 
duichler,  SolomOB't  wife  (t  Kings  ii.  16).  Under  the  form 
Cueniti>meDtl(u»d(i  Mice.  iv.  15)  u  being  in  the  neigbboui- 
bood  of  Emmiua-NioipoUa  ('Amwli)  and  Jioinia  (Yebnab). 
Tlmugfaout  the  biliary  of  the  Maccabstn  wtn  Cei«t  at  Gu«r» 
ptayi  the  pan  o(  an  impoitant  Itontiei  potc  It  wu  Bnt  Uken 
from  the  Syrians  by  Simon  the  Asmoneaa  {1  Mace  liv.  ;). 
Jotephiu  also  mcniioni  thai  the  dly  vis  "  naitually  ilrong  " 
(Anliq.  viiL  6.  1).  The  position  ol  Gaa  is  defined  by  Jerame 
(Onprnaiikai,  t.y.)  it  foui  Roman  miles  north  (cmlra  itflent. 
IriftHm)  of  Nicopdit  ('Amwls).  Thit  polnll  to  the  mound  oE 
dehrii  called  TtH-d-Jaari  neai  the  v^iage  of  Aba  Ebtlibeh. 
The  tile  is  natunlly  vuy  itrong,  the  town  standing  oo  an  isolated 
hill,  corturuuiding  the  western  road  to  Jerusalem  just  where  It 

been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  1  Kriel  of  bounduy  inictip- 
tioDS,  apparently  marking  the  limit  of  the  dly 'slaods,  whidi  have 
been  found  cut  in  lock — outctopi  partly  suRounding  the  site. 
They  re«d  In  every  case  ^  'cf»,  "the  boundary  of  Goer." 
in  Greek,  probably  that  oi  the  governor 
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paltially  eicavated  by  the  Palestine  Eiplontii 
enoimous  moss  of  material  tor  tbt  hiitory  of  Pilaline  recovered 
from  It,  including  rcDuins  of  (  pte-Semilic  aboriginal  nee, 
1  lemirkably  perfect  High  Ftacc,  the  castle  built  by  Simon, 
4nd  other  ttmaini  of  the  firal  imporlance. 

See  R.  A.  S.  Macaliner'i  rejnrtt  in  Ptlafint  EiplfaHen  Fund 
Quo'ltfij  SLiUMM  (October  1901  onwatds).  Also  BitU  Siidirku 
frcmllKltinmdtJCaiT.byUlitaaiicwiiUl.  (iCA-S-M^ 

OFHOhBK.  AUOUET  nUEDSICB  (1803-1861),  Cemun 
biMoriab,  wu  bora  M  Calw,  WUrttemberg,  on  the  jtb  of  hfarch 


dote  of  hit  preUminaiy  iludiei  at  the  Mminaiy 
01  BUUDCuren  entered  the  universty  of  Tabingtn  in  iSiiua 
student  of  evangelical  theology.  After  p"«**'^B  his  final  eiamina- 
lioiu  in  iSj5,  be  ipeol  a  year  in  Switzerland,  during  part  ol  the 
time  acting  as  companioiL  and  secretary  to  C.  von  Bon^tellen 
(1745-1831);  the  year  1817  was  spent  chiefly  in  Rome.  Re- 
tnming  to  WDrttcmberg  in  181S,  be  first  undcnoak  the  duties  of 
rcpetcnt  or  theological  tutor  in  Tubingen,  and  afterwards  accepled 
1  ciu«cy  in  Stuttgxrti  but  having  in  iSjO  tecdved  an  appoinl- 
ment  in  the  royil  public  libriry  it  Stuttgart,  he  thenceforth  gave 
himself  eidnsively  to  litenture  and  historical  idence.  His 
tint  work  on  Phiki  IFkila  u.  iit  jadhcli-alaaniiriiiiiclH  Tiio- 
sophii,  Stuttgart,  iBji)  wit  rapidly  followed  by  an  elaboiile 
biography,  in  two  volumea,  of  Guslivut  Adotphu)  {Cuiin 
Adolf,  Kiaitton  Sdnctda,  uaditini  Zeil,  Stutlgart,  iSjj-iSj;), 
and  by  a  critical  hislory  of  primitive  Chrisliinily  (KrUunlu 
CackitUe  da  UnlaiilattlaHia,  3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  iSjB).  Here 
Gfr<lrer  had  manifested  opinion!  tlnfavounble  to  Protcalintitm, 
which,  however,  were  not  openly  avowed  until  fully  developed 
in  bis  church  history  (AUtamiiu  KircJmftidiulUt  Ni  Btpm 
da  i^lm  JalukiaidtrU,  Stuttgart,  1841-1S46).  In  the  autumn 
of  1846  be  wu  appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  university 
af  Frdbprg.  where  he  continued  to  teach  until  hia  death  at 
Ciriibad  on  the  6th  of  July  1861.  In  1848  he  sat  it  •  repre- 
sentative in  the  FiuikfaTt  parliament,  where  he  supported  the 
"  HighCermin  "party,  and  in  1853  he  publidy  went  over  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Re  wu  a  bitter  opponent  of  Prussia  and  an 
irdeni 
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0RADAMB3,  Cadakei  or  RbidIues,  a  town  in  an  oaiis  of 
Ihe  same  name,  in  that  part  of  the  Sahara  which  forms  part  of  the 
Turkish  vHayel  ol  Tripoli.  It  i*  about  300  m.  S.W.  of  the  dly 
of  Tripoli  and  some  10  eel  E.  of  the  Algerian  frontier.  According 
a  Gerhard  RotUs,  the  last  form  given  to  the  word  most  correctly 


re  often  used  in  Europe.  The  streeli  of  the  town  are  narrow 
and  vaulted  and  have  been  likened  to  the  bewildering  gilleriea 
of  1  coalpit.  The  roots  an  laid  out  u  gtrdent  and  preserved 
tot  the  eidusive  use  of  the  women.  The  Ghadajati  merchants 
have  been  known  for  centuries  u  keim  and  idventureui  traders, 
and  their  agents  are  to  be  found  in  the  more  important  place* 
of  the  western  and  central  Sudan,  such  a*  lUno.  Kalscni,  Kanem, 
Bomo,  Timbuktu,  u  well  as  at  Ghat  and  Tripoli.  Ghadame* 
itself  is  the  centre  of  a  large  number  of  onvin  routes,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  igth  century  about  30,000  laden  camelt 
entered  its  markets  every  year.  Tlie  caravan  trade  wu  created 
fay  the  Ghadanui  merchants  who,  aided  fay  thdr  luperior  intellj. 
tena.  capadly  and  honesty,  long  enjoyed  1  monopoly.  In 
itl73  Tripotitan  merchants  began  to  compete  with  them.  In 
:  !k>3  came  the  Invuion  of  Bomuby  Rabah.and  the  total  stoppage 
of  this  caravan  route  for  nearly  ten  yean  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  merchants  of  Ghidaraei.  The  caravans  from  Kano  were 
ilso  frequently  pillaged  by  the  Tuareg,  id  that  Ihe  prcspeiily 
A  the  town  dedinctL  Later  an,  the  opening  of  rapid  means  of 
transport  from  Kino  and  athei  cities  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  also 
iflected  Ghidamei,  which,  however,  raiintains  a  consideribie 
Lnde.  The  chief  artido  brought  by  the  caravans  are  ostrich 
feathers,  skint  and  ivory  and  OEie  of  the  ptiddpal  imports  is 
iea.     In  1845  the  population  was  estimated  ai 
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GHAT— GHAZIPUR 


Gu<inuit<iwlM)Mpown«ui>vntlin>wninIhcdiyiof  Auguilui 
by  L.Comeliut  BalbuiHiiwc.who  oipluml  C!wliD]a(Cyduiut) , 
It  i>  MM  unlikely  Ihil  Romu  Kldcis  miy  hive  been  Mtncted 
lo  Ibe  tpoL  by  ibe  presence  a(  the  warm  spiingt  whicb  (till  riu 
In  tbe  hurt  of  the  town,  and  spreul  leniliLy  in  the  surroundiDg 
gvdeDt.  Id  the  7tb  cenluiy  Ghadames  was  conquered  by  the 
AnhL  It  appcan  alterwards  to  have  faileu  under  the  power 
)d  the  nitcn  oi  Tunisia.  Ifacn  to  a  native  dynasty  whicb  nigncd 
M  Tripoli,  and  in  the  lAtb  century  it  beoune  part  of  tbe  Turkish 
vilayet  ol  TripoU.  Il  has  since  then  shared  the  political  lortunes 
of  thai  couatcy.  In  (he  fiist  half  of  the  iQih  aniury  it  wu 
voited  by  several  British  explorers  and  late;  by  German  and 
Frencb  ttaveUcrs. 

See  I.  RichMduKi,  rnncff  at  lb  Oral  Datrl  sf  Smton  <■  1(45- 
iS^ .  .  .  odKriiif  <i  Dtiiriflani,[...Ckaiaim  (London,  iM); 
G.  Roblh,  bill  iimk  Uatokla  .  .  .  asil  Kriai  iurti  tit  Crtntt 
WOiU  Slur  JUmiaKi  unci,  Tnp^i  (Bremen,  18M). 

GHAT,  o[  Khat,  an  oasis  and  town,  fonniog  put  of  the  Turkish 
vilayet  of  Tripoli.  Chat  b  an  impottuni  centre  of  the  cunvan 
trade  betweeo  tbe  Nigetian  Kates  and  the  seaports  of  (he 
Uediterranean  (sec  Tiipoli). 

OHATt,  M  Ghauts  {literally  "  the  Landing  Slair»  "  from  the 
•ca,  or  "  PuKS  "),  two  ranges  of  mouniaiu  euending  along 
the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  (be  Indian  peninsula.  The 
«<ird  properly  applia  to  the  passes  through  the 
but  from  an  early  date  was  transferred  by  "^ 
mountains  themselves. 

Tbe  Eastern  Chats  run  Id  fragmentary  spun  and  nnget 
down  the  Madras  otast.  They  begin  b  the  Orissa  district  of 
Balasore,  pass  wuthwardi  through  Cultack  and  Puri,  eater  Ihe 
Madias  presidency  in  Ganjam,  and  sweep  southwards  through 
tbe  districts  of  Viiagapstam,  Godavari,  Nellore,  Chingleput, 
South  Arcot,  Trichinopoly  and  Tinncvclly.     They  run  at  a 


nthecc 


Visagapalam,  where  in  places  they  almost  abut  on  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  Their  geological  formaliDn  ii  granite,  with  gneiu  and 
mica  ilate,  with  day  slate,  hombleadB  and  prioutive  limestone 
overlying.  The  aversge  elevation  ii  about  1  joo  ft.,  but  several 
hills  in  Canjam  an  between  4000  and  5000  f L  high.  For  (he 
most  put  there  is  a  broad  expanse  of  low  land  between  their 
bAie  and  the  aea,  and  their  line  is  pierced  by  the  Godavsri, 
Killna  and  t^uvery  rivers. 

Tbe  Western  Ghats  (Sahyadri  in  Sanskrit)  start  from  the 
Bouth  of  tbe  Tapti  valley,  and  run  south  through  the  districts 
of  Khsndesb,  Xasik.  Thana,  Satara,  Ratnagiri,  Kanara  and 
Malabar,  and  tbe  sUtes  of  Cochin  Bad  Travaw^rc,  meeting  the 
Eastern  GhalsitaaanglenesrCspeCamDrin.  The  range  of  (he 
Western  Chats  titeods  uninterruptedly,  wiih  the  eiceptioD  of  a 
gap  or  valley  15  ra,  across,  known  as  the  Palghat  gap.  through 
which  runs  the  principal  railway  of  the  south  of  India.  The 
length  of  the  range  is  Soo  m.  from  the  Tapti  to  (he  Falghal  gap, 
■nd  south  of  (bit  about  100  m.  to  the  eitrcme  south  of  the 
peninsula.  In  many  parts  there  is  only  a  narrow  strip  of  coast 
between  (he  hills  and  (he  sea;  at  one  point  they  rise  in  msgnih. 
cent  precipices  and  headlands  out  of  the  ocean.  The  average 
elevalion  is  jooo  ft.,  precipitous  on  tbe  western  side  facing  the 
■ea,  but  with  a  more  gradual  slope  OD  the  east  10  the  plains  below. 
Tbe  highest  peaks  in  the  nottbetn  section  are  Kalsubai,  5417  ft.; 
Harischandragarb.  469(  ft.;  and  Mababaleshwar,  wbeie  is  the 

of  Mababaleshwar  the  elevation  diminishes,  but  again  increases, 
■nd  attains  its  maiilDim  towards  Coorg,  where  tbe  highest 
peaks  vary  from  SJoo  (0  ;aoo  ft.,  and  wbere  tbe  main  range 
joins  the  interior  Nilgiri  hills.  South  ol  tbe  Palghat  gap,  (he 
peaksof  theWeslemGbatsriseashighaiKoooft.  The  geological 
formation  is  trap  in  the  northern  and  ^eiss  in  tbe  southcra 

OHAZill  (MulHinmad  ibn  Mu)i>mmad  Abll  Blmid  al- 
CbaiftUl  (loji-llii),  Arabian  pbilosopber  and  (heologian,  was 
bom  at  Ttl^  and  belonged  to  a  family  of  Cbazlta  (near  TOi) 
distinguished  for  its  knowledge  of  onoa  law.  Educated  at 
first  In  TO),  then  in  Jorjin,  and  again  in  TUs,  he  went  (0  college 
■t  NlfblpOr,  where  he  studied  under  Jusninl  (ksom  as  tbe 


Imlm  ul-Qaramaln]  until  toSj,  wbea  be  visited  the  edtbraled 
visier  NiiAm  ul^Mulk.  who  appoinicd  him  to  a  professorship  in 
hil  college  u  Bagdad  in  io«i.  Here  be  was  engaged  in  writing 
agains(  (be  Iinia'ili(es  (Assassins).  Allet  four  years  of  this 
work  he  suddenly  gave  up  bis  chair,  left  home  and  family  and 
gave  himself  to  an  ascetic  life.  This  was  due  to  a  growing  stepti. 
cism,  whicb  caused  him  much  mental  unrest  and  which  gradually 
gave  way  to  mysticism.  Having  secured  his  chair  for  his  brotbei 
he  went  to  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Hebcon,  Mecca,  Medina  and 
Alexandria,  studying,  meditating  and  writir^  in  these  dtiex. 
In  iio«  he  was  tempted  to  go  to  the  West,  wbete  (be  Uoravid 
(Almoiavid)  iifotmation  was  being  led  by  VOsuf  fbn  Tlshfla, 
with  whom  he  bad  been  in  tonespondence  earliet.  YOsul, 
however,  died  in  (his  year,  and  Cbaiil]  abandoned  his  idea. 
At  the  wish  of  the  sultan  Malik  Shah  be  again  undcrto<A  pio- 
fessorial  work,  this  time  in  the  college  of  Niiim  ul-Mulk  a( 
NIsbipOr,  but  returned  soon  after  to  TOs,  where  he  died  in 
December  iiii. 

Sucty-nine  works  are  asoibed  (s  Cbadli  (d.  C.  Brockrlmaim-i 
Cisth.  d.  artbiulun  LtUmltr,  i.  411-4^,  Weimsr,  rS^S).    Tbe 

on  etchatology-called  AiJami  ul-OUin  pThc  pnctoiis  pearl  n, 
ed.^U,Gaut>er^(Ceneva.  ig^B)^  (he  gnt  wwk.  Ikyt_^Vlim 


OHAZI  (an  Arabic  word,  from  fkaif,  (0  figfat),  the  name 
given  to  Mabommcdans  who  have  vowed  to  etf  errnioate  un- 
believers by  the  sword.  It  is  also  used  as  a  title  of  booour, 
geBersUy  tiuslated  "  the  Victorious,"  in  the  Ottoman  empire 
for  mibtary  officers  of  high  rank,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  field  against  Don  Moslem  enemies;  thus  it  wss 
conferred  00  Osmaa  Pasha  after  his  famous  defence  of  Plevns. 

OHAZtABAD,  a  town  of  British  India  in  Mecrut  district  of  the 
United  Provinces,  11  m.  from  Delhi  and  18  m.  from  Meetul. 
Fop.  (1^1)  ii,3TI>  Tbe  (own  aas  founded  in  1 740  by  Chaii-ud- 
din,  son  of  Azaf  Jah,  Ent  niam  of  the  Decrao,  aad  takes  its 
name  from  its  founder.  It  has  ouisiderably  risen  in  iospttftance 
as  tbe  point  of  junction  of  the  East  Indian,  (he  Norlh-WesMrn 
and  the  Oudh  &  Roliilkhand  railway  syitema.  Tbe  (own  has  a 
trade  in  grain  and  hides. 

OHAZIPOR,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  Id  tbe 
Benares  division  of  the  Uoited  Provinces.  The  town  standi  en 
the  left  bank  of  Ihe  Ganges.  44  m.  E.  of  Bcnuo.  It  is  tbe 
be&dquarten  of  the  government  opium  dqiartment,  where  all 
tbe  i^ium  from  tbe  United  Provinces  ts  coOectcd  and  nunn- 
factured  under  a  monopoly.  Hiere  are  also  scent  disdtleriet, 
using  tbe  produce  of  the  lose-gsrdens  in  the  vidu'ty.  Lord 
Comwalbs.  governor-general  ol  India,  died  at  Gbaiipui  in  iSoj, 
and  a  domed  monument  and  marble  statue  (by  Flajuuan)  are 
erected  over  his  grave-   Pop.  (1901)  39,419. 

Tbe  district  of  Cbuipnr  has  an  ara  of  11S4  aq.  m.  It  forms 
part  of  tbe  great  alluvial  plain  of  the  Ganges,  which  d'  "  ~ 
U  JDto  two  unequal  poMiuis.    Tbe  mrtbctn  11  *  "  ~ ' 
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between  the  Gumti  and  the  Gogni,  whose  conffueoces  with  the 
main  stream  mark  its  eastern  and  western  limits  respectively. 
The  southern  tract  is  a  much  smaller  strip  o(  country,  enclosed 
between  the  Karamnasa  and  the  great  river  itself.  There  are 
no  hills  in  the  district.  A  few  lakes  are  scattered  here  and  there, 
formed  where  the  rivers  have  deserted  their  andent  channels. 
The  largest  is  that  of  Suraha,  once  a  northern  bend  of  the  Ganges, 
but  now  an  almost  isolated  sheet  of  water,  5  m.  long  by  about 
4  broad.  Ghazipur  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  hottest  and  dampest 
districts  in  the  United  Provinces.  In  1901  the  population  was 
913,818,  showing  a  decrease  of  xx%  in  the  decade.  Sugar 
refining  is  the  chief  industry,  and  provides  the  principal  article 
of  export.  The  main  line  of  the  East  Indian  railway  traverses 
the  southern  portion  of  the  district,  with  a  branch  to  the  Ganges 
bank  opposite  Ghazipur  town;  the  northern  portion  is  served 
by  the  Bengal  &  North- Western  system. 

GHAZNI,  a  famous  city  in  Afghanistan,  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
empire  under  two  medieval  dynasties,  and  again  of  prominent 
interest  in  the  modem  history  of  British  India.  GhaJeni  stands 
on  the  high  tableUnd  of  central  AfghanisUn,  in  68"  x8'E.  long., 
33**  44'  N.  lat.,  at  alieight  of  7280  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  on  the 
direct  road  between  Kandahar  and  Kabul,  221  m.  by  road  H.E. 
from  the  former,  and  92  m.  S.W.  from  the  latter.  A  very 
considerable  trade  in  fruit,  wool,  skins,  kc,  is  carried  on  between 
Ghaznl  and  India  by  the  Povindah  kafilas,  which  yearly  enter 
India  in  the  late  autumn  and  pass  back  again  to  the  Afghan 
highlands  in  the  early  spring.  The  Povindah  merchants  in- 
variably m^e  use  of  the  Gomal  pass  which  leads  to  the  British 
frontier  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  Tht  opening  up  of  this  pass  and 
the  British  occupation  of  Wana,  by  offering  protection  to  the 
merchants  from  Waziri  blackmailing,  largely  increased  the 
traffic. 

Ghazni,  as  it  now  exists,  is  a  place  in  decay,  and  probably 
does  not  contain  more  than  4000  inhabitants.  It  stands  at  the 
base  of  the  terminal  spur  of  a  ridge  of  hUb,an  offshoot  from  the 
Gul-Koh,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Arghandib, 
and  Tarnak  rivers.  The  castle  stands  at  the  northern  angle  of 
th^  town  next  the  hills,  and  is  about  150  ft.  above  the  plain. 
The  town  walls  stand  on  an  elevation,  partly  artificial,  and  form 
an  irregular  square,  close  on  a  mile  in  circuit  (including  the 
castle),  the  walls  being  partly  of  stone  or  brick  hud  in  mud,  and 
partly  of  clay  built  in  courses.  They  are  flanked  by  numerous 
towers.  There  are  three  gates.  The  town  consists  of  dirty  and 
very  irregular  streets  of  houses  several  stories  high,  but  with 
two  straighter  streets  of  more  pretension,  crossing  near  the 
middle  of  the  town.  Of  the  strategical  importance  of  Ghazni 
there  can  hardly  be  a  questioxL  The  view  to  the  south  is  ex- 
tensive, and  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  Kandahar  stretches 
to  the  horizon.  It  is  bare  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river, 
where  villages  and  gardens  are  tolerably  numerous.  Abundant 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley  are  grown,  as  well  as  of  madder, 
besides  minor  products.  The  climate  is  notoriously  cold, — 
snow  lying  2  or  3  ft.  deep  for  about  three  months,  and  tradition 
speaks  of  the  dty  as  having  been  more  than  once  overwhelmed 
by  snowdrift.  Fuel  is  scarce,  consisting  chiefly  of  prickly 
shrubs.  In  summer  the  heat  is  not  like  that  of  Kandahar  or 
Kabul,  but  the  radiation  from  the  bare  heights  renders  the  m'ghts 
oppressive,  and  constant  dust-storms  occur.  It  is  evident  that 
the  present  restricted  walls  cannot  have  contained  the  vaunted 
city  of  Mahmud.  Probably  the  existing  site  formed  the  citadd 
only  of  his  dty.  The  remarks  of  Ibn  Batuta  (c.  1332)  already 
suggest  the  present  state  of  things,  viz.  a  small  town  occupied, 
a  large  space  of  ruin;  for  a  considerable  area  to  the  N.E.  is 
covered  with  ruin^  or  rather  with  a  vast  extent  of  shapeless 
mounds,  which  are  pointed  out  as  Old  Ghazni.  The  only  remains 
retaining  architectural  character  are  two  remarkable  towers 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  140  ft.,  and  some  400  yds.  apart 
from  each  other.  They  are  similar,  but  whether  identical,  in 
design,  is  not  cleariy  recorded.  They  bdong,  on  a  smaller  and 
far  less  elaborate  scale,  to  the  same  class  as  the  Kutb  Minar  at 
Ddhi  iq.v.).  Arabic  inscriptions  in  Cufic  characters  show  the 
most  northeriy  to  have  been  the  work  of  Mahmud  himself,  the 


other  that  of  his  son  MaSa*ttd.  On  the  Kabul  road,  a  mOe 
beyond  the  Minaret  of  Mahmud,  la  a  village  called  Rauzah 
("  the  Garden,"  a  term  often  applied  to  garden-mausoleums). 
Here,  in  a  poor  garden,  stands  the  tomb  of  the  famous  conqueror. 
It  is  a  prism  of  white  marble  standing  on  a  plinth  of  the  same, 
and  bearing  a  Cufic  inscription  praying  the  mercy  of  God  on  the 
most  noble  Amir,  the  great  king,  l!he  lord  of  church  and  state, 
Abul  Kasim  Mahmud,  son  of  Sabuktagin.  The  tomb  stands  in 
a  rude  chamber,  covered  with  a-dome  of  day,  and  hung  with  old 
shawls,  ostrich  eggs,  tiger-skins  and  so  forth.  The  vUls^  stands 
among  luxuriant  gardens  and  orchards,  watered  by  a  copious 
aqueduct.  Sultan  Baber  cdebiates  the  excellence  of  the  grapes 
of  Rauzah. 

There  are  many  holy  shrines  about  Ghazni  sunounded  by 
orchards  and  vineyards.  Baber  speaks  of  them,  and  tells  how 
he  detected  and  put  a  stop  to  the  imposture  of  a  pretended 
mirade  at  one  of  them. .  These  sanctuaries  make  Ghazni  a  place 
of  Moslem  pilgrimage,  and  it  is  said  that  at  Constantinople  much 
respect  is  paid  to  those  who  have  worshipped  at  the  tomb  of  the 
great  Ghaia.  To  test  the  genuineness  of  the  boast,  professed 
pilgrims  are  called  on  to  describe  the  chief  notabilia  of  the  place, 
and  are  expected  to  name  all  those  detailed,  in  certain  current 
Persian  verses. 

History.-r-Tbt  dty  is  not  mentioned  by  any  narrator  of 
Alexander's  expedition,  nor  by  any  andent  author  so  as  to 
admit  of  positive  recognition.  But  it  is  very  possibly  the  Cauua 
which  Ptolemy  places  among  the  ParopamUadae^  and  this  may 
not  be  inconsistent  with  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  identification  of  it 
with  Gazos,  an  Indian  dty  spoken  of  by  two  obscure  Greek  poets 
as  an  impregnable  place  of  war.  The  name  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Persian  and  Sanskrit  ganj  and  fafiia,  a  treasury 
(whence  the  Greek  and  Latin  Gaza).  We  seem  to  have  positlvie 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  dty  before  the  Mahommedan 
times  (644)  in  the  travels  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hsuan  Tsang, 
who  speaks  of  H»-si^na  {tjz,  probably  CAatni)  as  one  of  the 
capitals  of  TsauktUa  ox  Arachosia,  a  place  of  great  strength. 
In  early  Mahommedan  times  the  country  adjoining  Ghazni  was 
called  Zabul,  When  the  Mahommedans  first  invaded  that 
region  Ghazni  was  a  wealthy  entrepot  of  the  Indian  trade. 
Of  the  extent  of  this  trade  some  idea  is  given  by  Ibn  Haukal, 
who  states  that  at  Kabul,  then  a  mart  of  the  same  t^de,  there 
was  sold  yearly  indigo  to  the  value  of  two  million  dinars 
G£i, 000,000).  The  enterprise  of  Islam  underwent  several  ebbs 
and  flows  over  this  region.  The  provinces  on  the  Helmund  and 
about  Ghazni  were  invaded  as  euly  as  the  caliphate  of  Moaiya 
(662-680).  The  arms  of  Yaqub  b.  Laith  swept  over  Kabul  and 
Arachosia  (Al-Rukhaj)  about  871,  and  the  people  of  the  hitter 
country  were  fordbly  converted.  Though  the  Hindu  dynasty 
of  Kabul  held  a  part  of  the  valley  of  Kabul  river  till  the  time  of 
Mahmud,  it  is  probably  to  the  period  just  mentioned  that  we 
must  refer  the  permanent  Mahonunedan  occupation  of  Ghazni. 
Indeed,  the  building  of  the  fort  and  city  is  ascribed  by  a  Mahom- 
medan historian  to  Amr  b.  Laith,  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Ya*kub  (d.  901),  though  the  facU  already  stated  discredit 
this.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century  the  family  of  the 
Samanid,  sprung  from  Samarkand,  rdgned  in  splendour  at 
Bokhara.  Alptagin,  originally  a  Turkish  sUve,  and  high  in  the 
service  of  the  dynasty,  about  the  middle  of  the  xoth  century, 
losing  the  favour  of  the  court,  wrested  Ghazni  from  its  chief 
(who  is  styled  Abu  Bakr  Lawik,  wall  of  Ghazni),  and  established 
himsdf  there.  His  government  was  recognized  from  Bokhara, 
and  hdd  till  his  death.  In  977  another  Turk  slave,  Sabuktagin, 
.  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  his  master  Alptagin,  obtained 
rule  in  Ghazni.  He  made  himself  lord  of  nearly  all  the  present 
territory  of  Afghanistan  and  of  the  Punjab.  In  997  Mahmud, 
son  of  Sabuktagin,  succeeded  to  the  govenunent,  and  with  his 
name  Ghazni  and  the  Ghaznevid  dynasty  have  beome  perpetu- 
ally asaodated.  Issuing  forth  year  after  year  from  that  capital, 
Mahmud  (9.?.)  carried  fully  seventeen  expeditions  of  devastation 
through  northern  India  and  Gujarat,  as  wdl  as  others  to  the 
north  and  west.  From  the  borders  of  Kyrdistan  to  Samarkand, 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Ganges,  his  authority  was  acknowledged. 
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The  wealth  brought  back  to  Ghazni  tms  enormous,  and  con- 
temporary historians  give  glowing  descriptions  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  capital,  as  well  as  of  the  conqueror's  munificent 
support  of  literature.  Mahmud  died  in  1030,  and  some  fourteen 
kings  of  his  house  came  after  him;  but  though  there  was  some 
revival  of  importance  under  Ibrahim  (105^1099),  the  empire 
never  reached  anything  like  the  same  splendour  and  power. 
It  was  overshadowed  by  the  Seljuks  of  Persia,  and  by  the  rising 
rivalry  of  Ghor  (9.0.),  the  hostility  of  which  it  had  repeatedly 
provoked.  Bahram  Shah  (1118-1152)  put  to  death  Kutbuddin, 
one  of  the  princes  of  Ghor,  called  king  of  the  Jibal  or  Hill  country, 
who  had  withdrawn  to  Ghazni.  This  prince's  brother,  Saifuddin 
Suri,  came  to  take  vengeance,  and  drove  out  Bahram.  But 
the  latter  recapturing  the  place  (i  149)  paraded  Saifuddin  and  his 
vizier  ignominiously  about  the  city,  and  then  hanged  them  on  the 
bridge.  Ala-uddin  of  Ghor,  younger  brother  of  the  two  slain 
princes,  then  gathered  a  great  host,  and  came  against  Bahram, 
who  met  him  on  the  Helmund.  The  Ghori  prince,  after  repeated 
victories,  stormed  Ghazni,  and  gave  it  over  to  fire  and  sword. 
The  dead  kings  of  the  house  of  Mahmud,  except  the  conqueror 
himself  and  two  others,  were  torn  from  their  graves  and  burnt, 
whilst  the  bodies  of  the  princes  of  Ghor  were  solemnly  dis- 
interred and  carried  to  the  distant  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 
It  seems  certain  that  Ghazni  never  recovered  the  splendour  that 
perished  then  (1x53).  Ala-uddin,  who  from  this  deed  became 
known  in  history  as  Jahiln-so%  {Britkmonde)^  returned  to  Ghor, 
and  Bahram  reoccupied  Ghazni;  he  died  in  1x57.  In  the  time 
of  his  son  Khusru  Shah,  Ghazni  was  taken  by  the  Turkish  tribes 
called  Ghuzz  (generally  believed  to  have  been  what  are  now 
called  Turkomans).  TTie  king  fled  to  Lahore,  and  the  dynasty 
ended  with  his  son.  In  1173  the  Ghuzz  were  expelled  by 
Ghiyasuddin  sultan  of  Ghor  (nephew  of  Ala-uddin  Jahansoz), 
who  made  Ghazni  over  to  his  brother  Muizuddin.  This  famous 
prince,  whom  the  later  historians  call  Mahommed  Ghori,  shortly 
afterwards  (1x74-1x75)  invaded  India,  taking  Multan  and 
Uchh.  This  was  the  first  of  many  successive  inroads  on  western 
and  northern  India,  in  one  of  which  Lahore  was  wrested  from 
Khusru  Malik,  the  last  of  Mahmud's  house,  who  died  a  captive 
in  the  hills  of  Ghor.  In  1x92  Prithvi  Rai  or  Pithora  (as  the 
Moslem  writers  call  him),  the  Chauhan  king  of  Ajmere,  being 
defeated  and  slain  near  Thanewar,  the  whole  country  from  the 
Himalaya  to  Ajmere  became  subject  to  the  Ghori  king  of  Ghazni. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  Ghiyasuddin,  with  whose  power  he 
had  been  constantly  associated,  and  of  whose  conquests  he  had 
been  the  chief  instrument,  Muizuddin  became  sole  sovereign 
over  Ghor  and  Ghazni,  and  the  latter  place  was  then  again  for  a 
brief  period  the  seat  of  an  empire  nearly  as  extensive  as  that  of 
Mahmud  the  son  of  Sabuktagin.  Muizuddin  crossed  the  Indus 
once  more  to  put  down  a  rebellion  of  the  Khokhars  in  the  Punjab, 
and  on  his  way  back  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  them,  or,  as 
some  say,  by  one  of  the  Muldkidak  or  Assassins.  The  slave 
lieutenants  of  Muizuddin  carried  on  the  conquest  of  India,  and 
as  the  rapidly  succeeding  events  broke  their  dependence  on  any 
master,  they  established  at  Delhi  that  monarchy  of  which,  after 
it  had  endured  through  many  dynasties,  and  had  culminated 
with  the  Mogul  house  of  Baber,  the  shadow  perished  in  1857. 
The  death  of  Muizuddin  was  followed  by  struggle  and  aiuirchy, 
ending  for  a  time  in  the  annexation  of  Ghazni  to  the  empire  of 
Khwarizm  by  Mahommed  Shah,  who  conferred  it  on  his  famous 
son,  Jelaluddin,  and  Ghazni  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
latter.  After  Jenghiz  Khan  had  extinguished  the  power  of  his 
family  in  Turkestan,  Jelaluddin  defeated  the  army  sent  against 
him  by  the  Mongol  at  Parwan,  north  of  Kabul.  Jenghiz  then 
advanced  and  drove  Jelaluddin  across  the  Indus,  after  which  he 
sent  Ogdai  his  son  to  besiege  Ghazni.  Henceforward  Ghazni  is 
much  less  prominent  in  Asiatic  history.  It  continued  subject 
to  the  Mongols,  sometimes  to  the  house  of  Hulagu  in  Persia, 
and  sometimes  to  that  of  Jagatai  in  Turkestan.  In  1326, 
after  a  battle  between  Amir  Hosain,  the  viceroy  of  the  former 
house  in  Khorasan,  and  Tarmashirin,  the  reigning  khan  of 
Jagatai,  the  former  entered  Ghazni  and  once  more  subjected  it 
to  devastation,  and  this  time  the  tomb  of  Mahmud  to  desecration. 


Ibn  Batuta  (c.  1332)  says  the  greater  part  of  the  dty  was  ia 
ruins,  and  only  a  small  part  continued  to  be  a  town.  Timur 
seems  never  to  have  visited  Ghazni,  but  we  find  him  in  1401 
bestowing  the  government  of  Kabul,  Kandahar,  and  Ghazni  on 
Pir  Mahommed,  the  son  of  his  son  Jahangir.  In  the  end  of  the 
century  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  a  descendant  of  Timur,  Ulugh 
Beg  Mirza,  who  was  king  of  Kabul  and  GhaznL  Tlie  illustrious 
nephew  of  this  prince,  Baber,  got  peaceful  possession  of  both 
cities  in  1504,  and  has  left  notes  on  both  in  his  own  inimitable 
Memoirs.  His  account  of  Ghazni  indicates  how  far  it  had  now 
fallen.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  but  a  poor  mean  phtce,  and  I  have 
always  wondered  how  its  princes,  who  possessed  also  Hindustan 
and  Khorasan,  could  have  chosen  such  a  wretched  country 
for  the  seat  of  their  government,  in  preference  to  Khorasan." 
He  commends  the  fruit  of  its  gardens,  which  still  contribute 
largely  to  the  markets  of  KabuL  Ghazni  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Baber's  descendants,  reigning  at  Delhi  and  Agra,  till  the 
invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  (1738),  and  became  after  Nadir's  death 
a  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Afghans  under  Ahmad  Shah 
Durani.  We  know  of  but  two  modem  travellers  who  have 
recorded  visits  to  the  place  previous  to  the  war  of  1839.  George 
Forster  passed  as  a  disguised  traveller  with  a  qafila  in  1783. 
"  Its  slender  existence,"  he  says,  "  is  now  maintained  by  some 
Hindu  familiiis,  who  support  a  small  traffic,  and  supply  the 
wants  of  the  few  Mahommedan  residents.'*  Vigne  visited  it  in 
X836,  having  reached  it  from  Multan  with  a  caravan  of  Lohani 
merchants,  travelling  by  the  Gomal  pass.  The  historical  name 
of  Ghazni  was  brought  back  from  the  dead,  as  it  were,  by  the 
news  of  its  capture  by  the  British  army  under  Sir  John  Keane, 
23rd  July  1839.  The  siege  artillery  had  been  left  behind  at 
Kandahar;  escalade  was  judged  impracticable;  but  the  project 
of  the  commanding  engineer.  Captain  George  Thomson,  for  blow- 
ing in  the  Kabul  gate  with  powder  in  bags,  was  adopted,  and 
carried  out  successfully,  at  the  cost  of  182  killed  and  wounded. 
Two  years  and  a  half  later  the  Afghan  outbreak  against  the 
British  occupation  found  Ghazni  garrisoned  by  a  Bengal  regiment 
of  sepoys,  but  neither  repaired  nor  provisioned.  They  held  out 
under  great  hardships  from  the  x6th  of  December  1841  to  the 
6th  of  March  X842,  when  they  surrendered.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  General  Nott,  advandng  from  Kandahar  upon 
Kabul,  reoccupied  Ghazni,  destroyed  the  defences  of  the  castle 
and  part  of  the  town,  and  carried  away  the  famous  gates  of 
Somnath  (q.v.), 

GHBB  (Hindostani  gkt),  a  kind  of  clarified  butter  made  in 
the  East.  The  best  is  prepared  from  butter  of  the  milk  of  cows, 
the  less  esteemed  from  that  of  buffaloes.  The  butter  is  melted 
over  a  slow  fire,  and  set  aside  to  cool;  the  thickj  opaque,  whiti^, 
and  more  fluid  portion,  or  ghee,  representing  the  greater  bulk 
of  the  butter,  is  then  removed.  The  less  liquid  residue,  mixed 
with  ground-nut  oil,  is  sold  as  an  inferior  kind  of  ghee.  It  may 
be  obtained  also  by  boiling  butter  over  a  clear  fire,  skimming  it 
the  while,  and,  when  all  the  water  has  evaporated,  straining 
it  through  a  cloth.  Ghee  which  is  rancid  or  tainted,  as  is  often 
that  of  the  Indian  bazaars,  is  said  to  be  rendered  sweet  by  boiling 
with  leaves  of  the  Moringa  pterygosperma  or  horse-radish  tree. 
In  India  ghee  is  one  of  the  commonest  articles  of  diet,  and  indeed 
enters  into  the  composition  of  everything  eaten  by  the  Brahmans. 
It  is  also  extcnsivdy  used  in  Indian  reUgious  ceremonies,  being 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  idols,  which  are  at  times  bathed  in  it. 
Sanskrit  treatises  on  therapeutics  describe  ghee  as  cooling, 
emollient  and  stomachic,  as  capable  of  increasing  the  mental 
powers,  and  of  improving  the  voice  and  personal  appearance, 
and  as  useful  in  eye-diseases,  tympanitis,  painful  4yspcjisi2L, 
wounds,  ulcers  and  other  affections.  Old  ghee  is  in  special 
repute  among  the  Hindxis  as  a  medicinal  agent,  and  its  efficacy 
as  an  extemaJ  application  is  believed  by  them  to  increase  with 
its  age.  Ghee  more  than  ten  years  old,  the  purana  gkrita  of 
Sanskrit  materia  medicas,  has  a  strong  odour  and  the  colour  of 
lac.  Some  specimens  which  have  been  much  longer  preserved — 
and  "  clarified  hotter  a  hundred  years  old  is  often  heard  of  " — 
have  an  earthy  look,  and  are  quite  dry  and  hard,  and  nearly 
inodorous.   Medicated  ghee  is  made  by  warming  ordifiary  ghee 
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to  remove  conUined  water,  melting,  after  the  addition  of  a 
little  turmeric  juice,  in  a  metal  pan  at  a  gentle  beat,  and  then 
boiling  with  the  prepared  drugs  till  all  moisture  is  expelled,  and 
straining  through  a  doth. 

QHEBL,  or  Geel,  a  town  of  Belgium,  about  30  m.  E.  of 
Antwerp  and  in  the  same  province.  Pop.  (1904)  141087.  It  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  colony  of  insane  fftrsons  which 
has  existed  there  for  many  centuries.  The  legend  reads  that  in 
the  year  600  Dymphna,  an  Irish  princess,  was  executed  here  by 
her  father,  and  in  consequence  of  certain  miracles  she  had 
effected  she  was  canonized  and  made  the  patron  saint  of  the 
insane.  The  old  Gothic  church  is  dedicated  to  her,  and  in  the 
choir  is  a  shrine,  enclosing  her  celics,  with  fine  panel  paintings 
representing  incidents  in  her  life  by,  probably,  a  contemporary 
of  Memling.  The  colony  of  the  insane  is  esublished  in  the 
farms  and  houses  round  the  little  place  within  a  drcumference 
of  30  m.  and  is  said  to  have  existed  since  the  X3th  century. 
This  area  is  divided  into  four  sections,  each  having  a  doctor  and 
a  superintendent  attached  to  it.  The  Gheel  system  is  regarded 
as  the  most  humane  method  of  dealing  with  the  insane  who  have 
no  homiddal  tendencies,  as  it  keeps  up  as  long  as  possible  their 
interest  in  life. 

GHENT  (Flem.  Cent,  Fr.  Gand),  the  capital  of  East  Flanders, 
Belgium,  at  the  junction  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys  (Ley); 
Pop.  (1880)  X3i,43ii  (1904)  162,483.  The  dty  is  divided  by 
the  rivers  (including  the  small  streams  Lieve  and  Moere)  and  by 
canals,  some  navigable,  into  numerous  islands  connected  by 
over  300  bridges  of  various  sorts.  Within  the  limits  of  the  town, 
which  is  6  m.  in  drcumference,  are  many  gardens,  meadows 
and  promenades;  and,  though  its  characteristic  lanes  are 
gloomy  and  narrow,  there  are  also  broad  new  streets  and  fine 
quays  and  docks.  The  most  con^icuous  building  in  the  dty 
is  the  cathedral  of  St  Bavon*  (Sint  Baafs),  the  rich  interior  of 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  its  somewhat  heavy  exterior.  Its 
pypt  dates  from  941,  the  choir  from  x  274-1300,  the  Late  Gothic 
choir  chapeb  from  the  xsth  century,  and  the  nave  and  transept 
from  X  533-1 5  54.  Among  the  treasures  of  the  church  is  the 
famous  "  Worship  of  the  Lamb "  by  Hubert  and  Jan  van 
Eyck.  Of  the  original  xa  panels,  taken  to  France  during  the 
Revolutionary  Wars,  only  4  are  now  here,  6  being  in  the  Berlin 
museum  and  two  in  that  of  Brussels.  Among  the  other  55 
churches  may  be  mentioned  that  of  St  Nicholas,  an  Early  GotMc 
building,  the  oldest  church  in  date  of  foundation  in  Ghent,  and 
that  of  St  Michael,  completed  in  1480,  with  an  unfinished  tower. 
In  the  centre  of  the  dty  stands  the  unfinished  Belfry  (Beffrot), 
a  square  tower  some  300  ft.  high,  built  1x83-1339.  It  has  a 
cast-iron  steeple  (restored  in  X854),  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  gold 
dragon  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople dther  by  the  Varangians  or  by  the  emperor  Baldwin 
after  the  Latin  conquest.  Close  to  it  is  the  former  Qoth-hall, 
a  (jothic  building  of  1335.  The  h6td-de-ville  consists  of  Two 
distinct  parts.  "Die  northern  facade,  a  magnificent  example  of 
Flamboyant  Gothic,  was  erected  between  15x8  and  1533, 
restored  in  1839  and  a^n  some  fifty  years  later.  The  eastern 
facade  overlooking  the  market-place  was  built  in  1595-1638, 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  with  three  tiers  of  colunms.  It  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  archives,  from  the  13th  century  onwards. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Lys  is  the  Oudeburg  (s'Gravenstdn, 
Ch&teau  des  Contes),  the  former  castle  of  the  first  counts  of 
Flanders,  dating  from  xx8o  and  now  restored.  The  chAteau  of 
the  later  counts,  in  which  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  bom, 
is  commemorated  only  in  the  name  of  a  street,  the  Cours  des 
Princes. 

To  the  north  of  the  Oudeburg,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lys,  is 
the  March^  du  Vendredi,  the  prindpal  square  of  the  dty.  This 
was  the  centre  of  the  life  of  the  medieval  dty,  the  scene  of  all 
great  public  functions,  such  as  the  homage  of  the  burghers  to 

*  Bavo,  or  AUowin  {c.  58^.  653).  patron  saint  of  Ghent,  was 
a  nobleman  converted  by  at  Amandus,  the  apostle  of  Flanders. 
He  lived  first  as  an  anchorite  in  the  forest  oC  Klendonk.  and  after- 
wards in  the  monastery  founded  with  his  tssisranre  by  Amandus  at 
Ghent. 


the  counts,  and  of  the  auto-da-f£s  under  the  Spanish  regime. 
In  it  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  Jacob  van  Artevelde,  by  Devigne- 
QayOf  erected  in  X863.  At  a  corner  of  the  square  is  a  remarkable 
cannon,  known  as  DuUe  Gride  (Mad  Meg),  19  ft.  long  and  11  ft. 
in  circumference.  It  is.  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  Philip 
the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  must  have  been  cast  between 
X419  and  1467.  On  the  Scheldt,  near  the  Place  Laurent,  is  the 
Geerard-duivelsteen  (chAteau  of  Gerard  the  Devil),  a  13th-century 
tower  formerly  belonging  to  one  of  the  patridan  families,  now 
restored  and  used  as  the  office  of  the  provincial  records.'  Of 
modem  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  University  (1826), 
the  Palais  de  Justice  (X844),  and  the  new  theatre  (1848),  all 
designed  by  Roelandt,  and  the  Institut  des  Sdences  (1890)  by 
A.  Pauli.  In  the  park  on  the  site  of  the  dtadel  erected  by 
Charles  V.  are  some  ruins  of  the  andent  abbey  of  St  Bavon  and 
of  a  X3th-century  octagonal  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Macharius. 
In  the  park  is  also  situated  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  completed 
in  1903. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  institutions  of  Ghent  is  the  great 
Biguinage  (Beg3mhof)  which,  originally  established  in  X334 
by  the  Bruges  gate,  was  transferred  in  X874  to  the  suburb  of 
St  Amandsberg.  It  constitutes  a  little  town  of  itself,  surrounded 
by  walls  and  a  moat,  and  contains  numerous  smaU  houses,  x8 
convents  and  a  church.  It  is  occupied  by  some  700  Beguines, 
women  devoted  to  good  works  (see  Becuines).  Near  the  station 
is  a  second  Biguinage  with  400  inmates.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  in  Ghent  in  1901  fifty  religious  houses  of  various  orders. 

As  a  manufacturing  centre  Ghent,  though  not  so  conspicuous 
as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages,  is  of  considerable  importance. 
The  main  industries  are  cotton-spinning,  flax-spinning,  cotton- 
printing,  tanning  and  sugar  refining;  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  iron  and  copper  foundries,  machine-buildixag  works, 
breweries  and  factories  ci  soap,  paper,  tobacco,  &c  As  a  trading 
centre  the  dty  is  even  more  important.  It  has  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  sea  by  a  ship-canal,  greatly  enlarged  and  deepened 
since  1895,  which  connects  the  Grand  Basin,  stretching  along  the 
north  side  of  the  dty,  with  a  spadous  harbour  excavated  at 
Temeuzen  on  the  Scheldt,  3X§  m.  to  the  north,  thus  making 
Ghent  practically  a  sea-port;  while  a  second  canal,  from  the 
Lys,  connects  the  dty  via  Bruges  with  Ostende. 

Among  the  educational  establishments  is  the  State  University, 
founded  by  King  William  L  of  the  Netherlands  in  18 16.  WiUi 
it  are  connected  a  school  of  engineering,  a  school  of  arts  and 
industries  and  the  famous  library  (about  300,000  printed 
volumes  and  3000  MSS.)  formerly  belonging  to  the  dty.  In 
addition  there  are  training  schools  for  teachers,  an  episcopal 
seminary,  a  conservatoire-  and  an  art  academy  with  a  fine 
collection  of  pictxires  mainly  taken  from  the  religious  houses  of  the 
dty  on  their  suppression  in  1795.  The  oldest  Bdgian  newqnper, 
the  GoMd  van  GetUy  was  founded  here  in  1667. 

History. — The  history  of  the  dty  is  doxly  associated  with 
that  of  the  countship  of  Flanders  iq.v.)t  of  which  it  was  the  scat. 
It  is  mentioned  so  early  as  the  7th  century  and  in  868  Baldwin 
of  the  Iron  Arm,  first  count  of  Flanders,  who  had  been  entrusted 
by  Charles  the  Bald  with  the  defence  of  the  northern  marches, 
built  a  castle  here  against  the  Normans  raiding  up  the  Schddt. 
This  was  captured  in  949  by  the  emperor  Otto  I.  and  was  occupied 
by  an  imperial  burgrave  for  some  fifty  years,  after  which  it  was 
retaken  by  the  counts  of  Flanders.  Under  thdr  protection, 
and  favoured  by  its  site,  the  dty  rapidly  grew  in  wealth  and 
population,  the  eenith  of  its  power  and  prosperity  being  reached 
between  the  X3th  and  X5th  centuries,  when  it  was  the  emporium 
of  the  trade  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  the  centre  of  a 
great  doth  industry,  and  could  put  some  3o,ooo  armed  dtixens 
into  the  field.  The  wealth  of  the  burghers  during  this  period 
was  equalled  by  their  turbulent  spirit  pf  independence;  feuds 
were  frequent, — against  the  rival  dty  of  Bruges,  against  the 
counts,  or,  within  the  dty  itself,  between  the  plebeian  crafts  and 
the  patrician  governing  dass.  Of  these  risings  the  most  notable 
was  that,  in  the  earlier  hal^of  the  t4th  century,  against  Louis 
de  Cr6cy,  count  of  Flanders,  under  the  leadership  of  Jacob  van 
Artevelde  (9.V.). 
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Tbe  earliest  charter  to  the  dtiaens  of  Ghent  was  that  granted 
by  Count  PhUip  of  Flanders  between  1x69  and  x  191.  It  did  little 
more  than  arrange  for  the  administration  of  justice  by  nmninated 
jurats  iscabini)  under  the  count's  baiUL  Far  more  compre- 
hensive was  the  second  charter,  granted  by  Philip's  widow 
Mathilda,  after  his  death  on  crusade  in  x  191,  as  the  price  paid  for 
the  faithfulness  of  the  dty  to  her  cause.  The  magistrates  of  the 
dty  were  still  nominated  scabini  (fixed  at  thirteen),  but  their 
duties  and  rights  were  strictly  defined  and  the  liberties  of  the 
dtizens  safe-guarded;  the  dty,  moreover,  received  the  right  to 
fortify  itself  and  even  individuals  within  it  to  fortify  their  houses. 
This  charter  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  Count  Baldwin  VIII. 
when  he  took  over  the  dty  from  Mathilda,  an  important  new 
provision  bdng  that  general  rules  for  the  govenuient  of  the  dty 
were  only  to  be  made  by  arrangement- between  the  count  or  his 
officials  and  the  common  coundl  of  the  dtizens.  The  burghers 
thus  attained  to  a  very  considerable  measure  of  self-goverxmient. 
A  charter  of  x 2x2  of  Count  Ferdinand  (of  Portugal)  and  his  wife 
Johanna  introduced  a  modified  system  of  election  for  the  scabini; 
a  further  charter  (laaS)  fixed  the  executive  at  39  members, 
induding  scabim  and  members  of  the  commune,  and  ordained 
that  the  baiUi  of  the  count  and  his  servients,  like  the  podeslds 
of  Italian  dties,  were  not  to  be  natives  of  Ghent. 

Thus  far  the  constitution  of  the  dty  had  been  wholly  aristo- 
cratic; in  the  X3th  century  the  patridaos  seem  to  have  been 
united  into  a  ^d  (Commcns-iiddt)  from  whose  members  the 
magistrates  were  chosen.  By  the  X4th  century,  however,  the 
democratic  craft  gilds,  notably  that  of  the  weavers,  had  asserted 
themselves;  the  dtizens  were  divided  for  dvic  and  military 
purposes  into  three  dasses;  the  rich  (i.e.  those  living  on  capital), 
the  weavers  and  the  members  of  the  5a  other  gilds.  In  the 
dvic  executive,  as  it  existed  to  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  the  deans 
of  the  two  lower  classes  sat  with  the  scabini  and  councillors. 

The  constitution  and  liberties  of  the  dty,  which  survived  its 
incorporation  in  Burgundy,  were  lost  for  a  time  as  a  result  of  the 
unsuccessful  rising  against  Duke  Philip  the  Good  (1450).  The 
dtizens,  however,  retained  their  turbulent  spirit.  After  the 
death  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  who  had  resided  in  the  dty,  they 
forced  hef  husband,  the  archduke  Maximilian,  to  condude  the 
treaty  of  Arras  (1482).  Tliey  were  less  fortunate  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  Maximilian's  son,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  1539  they 
refused,  on  the  plea  of  thdr  privileges,  to  contribute  to  a  general 
tax  laid  on  Flanders,  and  when  Charles's  sister  Mary,  the  governess 
of  the  Netherlands,  seized  some  merchants  Jis  bail  for  the  pay- 
ment, they  retaliated  by  driving  out  the  nobles  and  the  adherents 
of  Charles's  govenm)ent.  The  appearance  of  Charles  himself, 
however,  with  an  overwhelming  force  quelled  the  disturbance; 
the  ringleaders  were  executed,  and  all  the  property  and  privileges 
of  the  dty  were  confiscated.  In  addition,  a  fine  of  x  50,000  golden 
gulden  was  levied  on  the  dty,  and  used  to  build  the  "  Spanish 
Citadd  "  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  public  park. 

In  the  long  strug^e  of  the  NctherlancU  against  Spain,  Ghent 
took  a  conspicuous  part,  and  it  was  here  that,  on  the  8th  of 
November  X576,  was  signed  the  instrument,  known  as  the 
Padfication  of  Ghent,  which  established  the  league  against 
Spanish  tyranny.  In  X584,  however,  the  dty  had  to  surrender 
on  oneroiis  terms  to  the  prince  of  Parma. 

The  horrors  of  war  and  of  religious  persecution,  and  the  conse-^ 
quent  emigration  or  expulsion  of  its  inhabitants,  had  wrecked  the 
prosperity  of  Ghent,  the  recovery  of  which  was  made  impossible 
by  tiie  dosing  of  the  Schddt.  The  dty  was  captured  by  the 
French  in  1698,  X708  and  X745.  After  17x4  it  formed  part  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  in  1794  became  the  capital  of  the 
French  department  of  the  Schddt.  In  x8z4  it  was  incorporated 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  United  Netheriands,  and  it  was  here  that 
Louis  XVIII.  of  France  took  refuge  during  the  Hundred  Days. 
Here  too  was  signed  (December  24,  X814)  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America.  After 
X815  Ghent  was  for  a  time  the  centre  of  Catholic  opposition  to 
Dutch  rule,  as  it  is  now  that  of  the  Flemish  movement  in  Bdgium. 
During  the  x  9th  century  its  prosperity  rapidly  increased.  Inx  866- 
2867,  however,  a  serious  outbreak  of  cholera  again  threatened 


it  with  ruin;  but  improved  sanitation,  the  provision  of  a  supply 
of  pure  water  and  the  demolition  of  a  mass  ol  houses  wnfi^  for 
habitation  soon  effected  a  radical  cure. 

See  L.  A.  WarnkOnig,  Ptandrische  Stoats-  tmd  JUdUs^sekieJOe  bis 
1305  (3  vols.,  TQbingcn,  1835-1842),  and  Guddorf,  HtsL  de  Gaud, 
translated  from  Wamkfinig,  with  carrectionsand  additions  (Brusads, 
1846);  F.  dtepotter.  Cent  van  den  ondsten  Ujd  tot  htden  (6  vols.. 
Ghent,  1883-1891);  Van  Duyae,  Gand  monumental  et  ptOoresque 
(Bniseels,  1886):  de  Vlaintnck«  Lm  Oripnes  de  la  vilU  de  Gand 
(Bruaaels,  1891);  Annales  Gandetues^  ed.  G.  Funck-Brentano 
(Paris,  1895);  Vuylsteke,  Oorkondenboek  der  stad  Gent  (Ghent. 
1900,  &c);  Kari  Hegd,  StSdte  tmd  Gilden  (Ldpdg.  1891).  voL  n. 
p.  175,  where  further  authorities  are  dted.  For  a  comprdienave 
bibliography,  indudiiq;  monographs  and  puUtihcd  documents,  see 
Ulysae  Chevalier,  Rtpertoirc  des  sonnes  kisL    Topo-hibKoF;  a-v. 

GHBTTOt  formerly  the  street  or  quarter  of  a  dty  in  whidi  Jews 
were  compelled  to  live,  endosed  by  waUs  and  gates  iHiich  were 
locked  each  night.  The  term  is  now  used  loosdy  of  any  fecality 
in  a  dty  or  countxy  where  Jews  congregate.  The  derivatioa  of 
the  word  is  doubtfuL  In  documents  of  the  i  xth  caitory  the  Jew- 
quarters  in  Venice  and  Salerno  are  styled  "  Judaea  "  or  "  Juda- 
caria."  At  Capua  in  X375  there  was  a  place  called  Saa  Nioolo 
ad  Judaicam,  and  later  ebewhere  a  quarter  San  Martiiw  ad 
Judaicam.  Hence  it  has  been  suggested  Judaicam  became 
Italian  Giudeica  and  thence  became  oormpted  into  ghetto. 
Another  theory  traces  it  to  '*  gietto,"  the  common  foux^ry  al 
Venice  near  which  was  the  first  Jews'  quarters  of  that  dty. 
More  probably  the  word  is  an  abbreviation  of  Italian  bergkeUo 
diminutive  of  borgo  a  "  borough." 

The  earliest  r^ular  ghettos  were  established  in  Italy  in  the 
xxth  century,  thou|^  Prague  is  said  to  have  had  one  in  the 
previous  century.  The  ghetto  at  Rome  was  instituted  by  Paul 
IV.  in  1556.  It  Jay  between  the  Via  dd  Pianto  and  Ponte  dd 
Quattro  Capi,  and  comprised  a  few  narrow  and  filthy  streets. 
It  lay  so  low  that  it  was  yearly  flooded  by  the  Itber.  Tlie  Jews 
had  to  sue  anniudly  for  permission  to  live  there,  and  paid  a  yeariy 
tax  for  the  privilege.  This  formality  and  tax  survived  till  xBsa 
During  three  centuries  there  were  constant  changes  in  the  op- 
pressive r^ulations  imposed  upon  the  Jews  by  the  pq>es.  In 
x8x4  Pius  VII.  allowed  a  few  Jews  to  live  outside  t^  ^etto,  axui 
in  X847  Pius  DC.  dedded  to  destroy  the  gates  and  w»Xk^  but 
public  opinion  hindered  him  from  carrying  out  his  plans.  In 
X870  the  Jews  petitioned  Pius  DC  to  aboli^  the  ^etto;  but  it 
was  to  Victor  Emmanud  that  this  reform  was  finally  due.  The 
walls  remained  until  1885. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  Jews  woe  forbidden  to  leave  the 
ghetto  after  sunset  when  the  gates  were  locked,  and  they  were 
also  imprisoned  on  Sundays  and  all  Christian  holy  days.  Where 
the  ghetto  was  too  small  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  trades,  a  site 
beyond  its  wall  was  granted  them  as  a  market,  «.g.  the  Jewish 
Tanddmarkt  at  Prague.  Within  their  ghettos  the  Jews  were 
left  much  to  thdr  own  devices,  and  the  more  important  g^ttos, 
such  as  that  at  Prague,  formed  dties  within  dties,  having  their 
own  town  halls  and  dvic  officials,  hospitals,  schook  and  rablMnical 
courts.  Fixes  were  common  in  i^ettos  and,  owing  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets,  generally  very  destructive,  especially 
as  from  fear  of  plunder  the  Jews  themsdves  dosed  thdr  gates 
on  such  occasions  and  refused  aasistance.  On  the  X4th  of  June 
X7XX  a  fire,  the  largest  ever  kiK>wn  in  Germany,  destroyed 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  ghetto  at  Frankfort-on-Main. 
Other  notable  ghetto  fires  are  that  of  Bari  in  X030  and  Nikols- 
burg  in  X7X9.  The  Jews  were  frequently  expelled  from  thdr 
ghetto^,  die  most  notable  eqralaions  bdng  those  of  Vienna 
(1670)  and  Prague  (X744-1745).  This  latter  exile  wa3  during 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  when  Maria  Theresa,  on  the 
groimd  that  **  they  were  fallen  into  disgrace,"  ordered  Jews  to 
leave  Bohemia.  The  empress  was,  however,  induced  by  the 
protests  of  the  powers,  espedalty  of  E!ngland  and  Holland,  to 
revoke  the  decree.  Meantime  the  Jews,  ignorant  of  the  revoca- 
tion, petitioned  to  be -allowed  to  return  in  payment  of  a  yearly 
tax.  This  tax  the  Bohemian  Jews  paid  until  1846.  The  most 
important  ghettos  were  those  at  Venice,  Frankfort,  Prague  and 
Trieste.    By  the  middle  of  the  x9th  century  the  i^etto  qntem 
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QHIBERTI,  LOBBHZO  (13)8-141;),  Ililiin  uulplor, 
At  Florence  En  1375.    He  leuned  the  tnde  of  a  golcUmitD  uno< 
his  (iths  Ugocdoce,  commonly  called  Cione,  aod  hii  itcpfaLhi 

variciis  ol  plailic  ini, 


ledge  of  d> 


>roloui 


s  best  known  as  a  painter  in  (rescci,  tnd  wbea 
Florence  wai  viiited  by  the  plague  he  repairnl  to  Rimini,  where 
he  mecuted  a  highly  prind  (cesco  in  the  palace  ol  the  lovereisn 
PandolfD  MalateiU.  He  waj  recalled  from  Rimini  (a  hii  native 
dty  by  the  uigent  entreaties  of  hii  itepiather  Barlolucda,  who 
informed  bim  thai  a  competition  vrai  10  be  opened  for  deaigni 
of  a  lecond  bronie  gate  in  the  baptulery,  and  thai  be  would  do 
wilcly  to  retum  to  Florence  and  take  part  in  thii  great  aniitic 
conteit.  The  lubject  foe  the  inisU  wu  the  aactifice  of  luu; 
•Ed  the  competilon  weie  requited  10  obtetve  in  Ibeir  work  a 
cenain  conformity  to  Ibe  Bnl  bnote  gite  of  the  baptinery, 
executed  by  Andrea  Fiuuo  abDUI  100  yean  previously.  Of 
the  liK  designs  presented  by  different  Italian  artists,  tbose  of 
Donatello.  Brunellcschi  and  Ghiberti  were  pronounced  the  best, 
and  of  the  three  BruoeUescbi's  and  Gbiberti'I  superior  to  the 
third,  and  of  such  equal  meril  tbat  the  iblity-fi 

lo  the  janl  labour  of  the  iwo  friends.  Btui 
withdrew  fnra  the  con  lest.  The  Brst  of  liii  ti 
Ihe  baptistery  occupied  Gliiherti  twenty  year 

Ghiberti  brought  to  bis  task  a  deep  rchgious  feeling  ud  inc 
striving  after  a  high  poetical  ideal  which  are  not  10  be  found  in 
(he  works  of  Donalelio,  though  in  power  of  characterization  the 
second  sculptor  often  standi  above  the  first.  Like  Donalello, 
he  sciscil  every  opportunity  of  studying  the  remain!  of  andent 

than  Donatello,  thisugb  his  eicavatioia  and  studies  In 
Rome,  had  been  able  (o  secure.  The  coundl  of  Flormce, 
which  met  during  the  most  active  period  o(  Chiberti'a  artistic 
career,  not  only  secured  him  the  patronage  of  the  pontiS,  who 
took  part  in  thecoui>cil,  but  enabled  him,  through  the  important 
connexions  whicb  he  then  formed  with  Ihe  Greek  prelates  and 

of  LheByzanlincempire  the  precious  memorials  of  old  Greek  art, 
which  he  studied  with  untiring  seal.  The  unbounded  admlra- 
(ion  called  forth  by  Ghibetti's  finl  bronie  gate  ltd  to  his  receiv- 
ing from  the  diieb  ol  the  Floreeline  gilds  the  order  for  the 
second,  of  which  (he  subjects  were  likewise  taken  from  Ihe  Old 
TesLament.  Tbe  Flomlines  gazed  with  etpedal  pride  on  these 
magnihcenl  creations,  which  must  slill  have  shone  with  all  the 
brightness  of  their  original  gilding  when,  a  century  later,  Michel- 
angelo pronounced  them  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  paradise. 
Neitto  Ihe  gales  of  the  baptistery  Ghiberti 's  chief  works  Mill  in 
eiiiience  are  bis  three  sUtuts  g(  St  John  the  BapiUt,  St  Matthew 
and  St  Stephen,  eiecuted  [«  the  church  of  Or  San  Michele. 
Id  tbe  bas-relief  of  the  co&n  of  St  Zenobiui,  in  the  Florence 
catbedral,  Ghibeni  put  forth  much  of  his  peculiar  talent,  and 
though  he  did  not,  as  is  commonly  staled,  eiecute  entirely 
the  painted  glass  windows  in  that  edifice,  be  fumlsbed  KTcral 
of  the  designs,  sod  did  Ibe  tame  wrvice  fM-  a  painted  glass 
window  in  the  diunh  ol  Ot  San  Uicbde.    He  died  at  the  age 


y-four  Judges  with 
cutlon  of  the  work 

diesehi,  however. 

OHICA.  Geua  or  Ghvu,  a  family  which  played  .  great 

•0  hnnie  gates  (or 

•■ 

h.beaideshisDO 


'sonal  charade 

LItests  the  rdipous  spirit  in  which  he  lived  and  worked.  Not 
inly  does  he  aim  at  faithfully  reSecthig  Christian  truths  In  his 
Teations,  he  regards  the  old  Greek  statues  with  a  kindred  feeling, 
IS  setting  forth  the  highest  intcUectual  and  mMd  atuibula  of 


ifully  complied  with  I h 
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I  to  have  cared  u  little  as  Donalello 

iccestul  in  small  Ibaa  in  large  figures, 
i  in  his  works  the  peculiar  excellences 
much  as  those  of  the  sculptor's  art, 
it  merdy  affirms  that  Ghibcrli 


uof  tl 


posed  upon  him.     More  frequent  have 

to  the  part  pUtyed  by  perspective  In  nis  representations  ol 
natural  scenery.  These  acqiured  a  ftesh  importance  since  the 
discovery  of  the  data,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Paob  Uccdlo, 
who  had  commonly  been  regarded  as  the  first  great  masler  of 
perspective,  worked  for  several  years  in  the  studio  or  workshop 

extent  Uccello's  successful  innovations  in  po^Kctivc  were  due  (0 


leGhica 


and  came  from  Kiupru  In  Albania. 

I.  George  or  Cheorghe  (c.  i6oi>-tM4),  the  founder  of  tbe 
family,  is  said  to  have  been  a  playmate  of  another  Albanian 
known  in  history  as  Kllpruli  Aga,  the  famous  viiler,  wbo  re- 
cognised George  while  he  was  selling  melons  in  tbe  streets  of 
Constant  ioo^e,  and  helped  him  on  to  high  positions-  George 
became  prince  of  Moldavia  in  1^58  and  prince  of  Walacbia  in 
1659-1660,  He  moved  tbe  capital  from  Tlrgoviihiea  to 
Bucharest.  From  him  are  derived  the  numeroua  branches  of 
the  family  which  became  so  conipict)OUt  lu  Ihe  bistoiy  of 
Moldavia  and  Walachia. 

I.  The  Walachian  branch  starts  afresh  from  the  great  ban 
Demetrius  or  Dumitru  Ghica  (171S-180JI,  who  was  twice 
married  and  had  fourteen  children  (see  RtJUAHtA:  HijUry), 
One  of  that,  Cregoiy  (Grigorie),  prince  of  Walachia  1811-18)8, 
starts  a  new  era  of  dvlljution.  by  breaking  with  the  tradiiJan* 
of  Ihe  Phanaiioi  (Greek)  period  and  assisling  in  the  devdopraent 
of  a  truly  national  Rumanian  literature.  His  brotbcr,  Prince 
Alexander  Ghica,  appointed  jointly  by  Tttrkey  and  Russia 
(iSj4-iS4i)asboq)odarof  Walachia,dlediBiS6].  Underhim 
the  so-called  rt^emtnt  itrfaniqm  bad  been  promtilgated;  an 
attempt  was  made  to  codify  the  taws  in  conformity  with  Ihe 
institutions  of  Ibe  country  and  to  itRire  belter  administratioB 
of  justice.  Priiux  Demetrius  Chica,  wbo  died  as  president  of 
the  Rumanian  senate  in  1897,  wu  the  son  ol  Ibe  Walachian 
prince  Gr^^ry. 

3- Another  Gregory  GhIca,pdiicflofMa]davia  from  177s  10 1777, 
paid  with  his  Life  for  Ibe  opposition  he  offered  when  Ibe  Turks 
ceded  the  province  of  Bukovina  to  Austria. 

i.  Michael  (MicbaU)  (1794-1850)  was  the  fatlter  of  Beni 
(1817-1888),  a  weU-known  novelist,  wbo  wrote  under  Ibe  name 
of  Dora  d'Istria.  Bn^ught  up,  as  was  customary  at  the  tiOH, 
under  Greek  infiuencei,  the  thowed  premature  inlelUgence  and 
literary  power.  She  continued  her  education  in  Germany  and 
manicd  a  Russian  prince,  Kollaov  Maialtkiy,  in  1849,  but  Ihe 
marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  in  1S55  she  left  St  Petersburg 
for  Florenci,  where  she  died  in  1888.  In  that  dly  she  developed 
her  litettry  talent  and  published  a  number  of  works  characterised 
by  Ugfatnea  of  louch  and  biilliancs  of  descripUon,  such  as 
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PHerinagt  cu  tomheau  de  DatUe^  La  Vie  tnonastique  dans  Us 
igUses  orietUaUs  (1844),  La  Suisse  aUemande^  &c.  One  of  her 
last  works  was  devoted  to  the  history  of  her  own  family,  Gli 
Atbanesi  in  Roumenia:  Storia  dei  Principi  Ghika  net  secoU 
X  VIl'XIX  (Florence,  1873).  Her  sister  was  Sophia,  Countess 
O'Rourke. 

5.  Scarlat  Ghica  (i 750-1803)  was  twice  prince  of  Walachia. 
His  grandson  John  (loan)  Ghica  (18x7-1897),  a  lifelong  friend 
of  Turkey,  was  educated  in  Bucharest  and  in  the  West,  and 
studied  engineering  and  mathematics  in  Paris  from  1837  to  1840; 
returning  to  Moldavia  he  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of 
1841,  which  was  intended  to  bring  about  the  union  of  Walachia 
and  Moldavia  under  one  native  prince  (Michael  Sturdza).  The 
conspiracy  failed  and  John  Ghica  became  a  lecturer  on  mathe- 
matics at  the  university  which  was  founded  by  Prince  Sturdza 
in  Jassy.  In  1848  he  joined  the  party  of  revolution  and  in  the 
name  of  a  provisional  government  then  established  in  Bucharest 
went  to  Constantinople  to  approach  the  Turkish  government. 
Whilst  there  he  was  appointed  Bey  of  Samos  (1853-1859), 
where  he  extirpated  piracy,  rampant  in  that  island.  In  1859 
after  the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  had  been  effected 
Prince  Cuza  induced  John  Ghica  to  return.  He  was  the  first 
prime  minister  under  Prince  (afterwards  King)  Charles  of  Hohen- 
zoUem.  His  restless  nature  made  him  join  the  anti-dynastic 
movement  of  1870-1 871.  In  x88i  he  was  appointed  Rumanian 
minister  in  London  and  retained  this  office  until  1889.  He  died 
on  the  7th  of  May  1897  in  Gherghani.  Besides  his  political 
distinction  John  Ghica  earned  a  literary  reputation  by  his 
"  Letters  to  Alezandri  "  (and  edition,  1887),  his  lifelong  friend, 
written  from  London  and  describing  the  ancient  state  of 
Rumanian  society,  fast  fading  away.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
Amintiri  din  pribegief "  Recollections  of  Exile  in  1848  "  (Buchar- 
est, 1890)  and  of  Convorbiri  Economice,  discussions  on  economic 
questions  (Bucharest,  1866-1873).  He  was  the  first  to  advocate 
the  establishment  of  national  industry  and  commerce,  and  also,  to 
a  certain  extent,  principles  of  "  exclusive  deaUng."      (M.  G.) 

GHILZAI,  a  large  and  widespread  Afghan  tribe,  who  extend 
from  Kalat-i-Ghilzai  on  the  S.  to  the  Kabul  river  on  the 
N.,  and  from  the  Gul  Koh  range  on  the  W.  to  the  Indian  border 
on  the  £.,  in  many  places  overflowing  these  boundaries.  The 
popular  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Ghilzais  traces  them  to  the 
Turkish  tribe  of  Kilji,  once  occupying  districts  bordering  the 
upper  course  of  the  Syr  Darya  (Jaxartes),  and  affirms  that 
they  were  brought  into  Afghanistan  by  the  Turk  Sabuktagin 
in  the  xoth  century.  However  that  may  be,  the  Ghibsai  dans 
now  rank  collectively  as  second  to  none  in  strength  of  military 
and  commercial  enterprise.  They  are  a  fine,  manly  race  of 
people,  and  it  is  from  some  of  their  most  influential  clans 
(Suliman  Khel,  Nasir.Khel,  Kharotis,  &c)  that  the  main  body 
of  povindah  merchants  is  derived. 

GHIRLANDAJO,  DOMBNICO  (1449-1494),  Florentine  painter. 
His  fuU  name  is  given  as  Domenico  di  Tommaso  Curradi  di 
Doffo  Bigordi;  it  appears  therefore  that  his  father's  surname 
was  Curradi,  and. his  grandfather's  Bigordi.  The  painter  is 
generally  termed  Domenioo  Bigordi,  but  some  authors  give  him, 
and  apparently  with  reason,  the  paternal  surname  Curradi. 
Ghirlandajo  (^land-maker)  was  only  a  nickname,  coming  to 
Domouco  from  the  employment  of  his  father  (or  else  of  his 
earliest  instructor),  who  was  renowned  for  fashioning  the  metallic 
garlands  worn  by  Fbrentine  damsds;  he  was  not,  however, 
as  some  have  said,  the  inventor  of  them.  Tommaso  was  by 
vocation  a  jeweller  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  or  perhaps  a  broker. 
Domenico,  the  eldest  of  eight  children,  was  at  first  apprenticed 
to  a  jeweller  ot  goldsmith,  probably  enough  his  own  father; 
in  his  shop  he  was  continually  making  portraits  of  the  passers-by, 
and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  place  him  with  Alessio  Baldo- 
vinetti  to  study  painting  and  mosaic  His  youthful  years  were, 
however,  entirely  undistinguished,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-one 
he  had  not  a  fixed  abode  of  his  own.  This  is  remarkable,  as 
immediately  afterwards,  from  1480  onwards  to  his  death  at  a 
comparatively  early  age  in  X494,  he  became  the  most  proficient 
painter  of  his  time,  incessantly  employed,  and  condoling  into 


that  brief  period  of  fourteen  years  fully  as  large  an  aoMMmt  of 
excellent  work  as  any  other  artist  that  could  be  named;  indeed, 
we  should  properly  say  eleven  years,  for  nothing  of  his  is  known 
of  a  later  date  than  X49X. 

In  1480  Ghirlandajo  painted  a  "  St  Jerome  "  and  other  frescoes 
in  the  church  of  Ognissanti,  Fbrence,  and  a  life-sized  "  Last 
Supper  "  in  its  refectory,  noticeable  for  individual  action  and 
expression.  From  X48X  to  1485  he  was  employed  upon  frescoes  in 
the  Sala  dell'  Orologio  in  the  Palazxo  Vec(±io;  he  painted  the 
apotheosis  of  St  Zenobius,  a  work  beyond  the  size  of  life,  with 
much  architectural  framework,  figures  of  Roman  heroes  and 
other  detail,  striking  in  perspective  and  struaural  propriety. 
While  still  occupied  here,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  to  paint  in  the  Sixtine  chapd;  he  went  thither  in 
X483.  In  the  Sixtine  he  executed,  probably  before  1484,  a 
fresco  which  has  few  rivals  in  that  series,  "  Christ  calling  Peter 
and  Andrew  to  their  Apostleship," — a  work  which,  though 
somewhat  dcfident  in  colour,  has  greatness  of  method  ajid  mudi 
excellence  of  finish.  The  lands^pe  background,  in  ff^yrinl. 
is  very  superior  to  anything  to  be  found  in  the  works,  which  had 
no  doubt  been  .zealously  studied  by  Ghirlandajo,  of  Xfa^^rfjo 
and  others  in  the  Brancacd  chapd.  He  also  did  some  other 
works  in  Rome,  now  perished.  Before  1485  he  had  likewise 
produced  his  frescoes  in  the  diapd  of  S.  Fina,  in  the  Tkxscan 
town  of  S.  Gimignano,  remaricable  for  grandeur  and  grace, — 
two  i!»ictures  of  Fina,  dying  and  dead,  with  some  accessory  work. 
Sebastian  Mainardi  assisted  him  in  these  productions  in  Rome 
and  in  S.  Gimignano;  and  Ghirlandajo  was  so  wdl  pleased  with 
his  co-operation  that  he  gave  him  his  sister  in  marriage. 

He  now  returned  to  Ftorence,  and  undertook  in  the  diurch 
of  the  Trinita,  and  afterwards  in  S.  Maria  Novdla,  the  works 
which  have  set  the  seal  on  his  celebrity.  The  frescoes  in  the 
Saaaetti  chapel  of  S.  Trinita  are  six  subjects  from  the  life  of  St 
Francis,  along  with  some  classical  accessories*  dated  1485. 
Three  of  the  prindpal  incidents  are  **  St  Francis  obtaining  from 
Pope  Honorius  the  approval  of  the  Rules  of  his  Order  ";  his 
**  Death  and  Obsequies,"  and  the  Resuadtation,  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  beatified  saint,  of  a  child  of  the  Spini  family, 
who  had  been  killed  by  falling  out  <rf  a  window.  In  the  first  work 
is  a  portrait  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medid;  and  in  the  third  the  painter's 
own  likeness,  which  he  introduced  also  into  one  of  the  incturcs 
in  S.  Maria  Novella,  and  in  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi "  in  the 
hospital  of  the  Iimocenti.  The  altar-piece  of  the  Sassetti  chapd, 
the  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  is  now  in  the  Florentine 
Academy.  Immediatdy  after  diyowng  of  this  commissioo, 
Ghirlandajo  was  asked  to  renew  the  frescoes  in  the  dimr  of  S. 
Maria  Novella.  This  choir  formed  the  chapd  of  the  Ricd  family, 
but  the  Tomabuoni  and  Tomaquind  families,  then  much  more 
opulent  than  the  Ricd,  undertook  the  cost  of  the  rcstontioa;, 
under  conditions,  «a  to  preserving  the  arms  oi  the  Ricd,  which 
gave  rise  in  the  end  to  some  amusing  inddents  of  litigation.  The 
frescoes,  in  the  execution  of  which  Domenico  had  many  assistants, 
are  in  four  courses  along  the  three  walls, — the  leadLag  subjects 
being  the  lives  of  the  Madonna  and  of  the  Baptist.  Beddes  their 
general  richness  and  dignity  of  art,  these  wwks  are  particularly 
interestizig  as  containing  many  historical  portraits— a  method 
of  treatment  in  which  Ghirlandajo  was  pre-eminttitly  skilled. 

There  are  no  less  than  twenty-one  portraits  of  the  Tomabuoni 
and  Tomaquind  families;  in  the  subject  of  the  "  Angd  appearing 
to  Zacharias,"  those  of  Polltian,  Marsilio  Fidno  and  others; 
in  the  "SaluUticm  of  Anna  and  Eliabeth,"  the  beautiful 
Ginevra  de'  Bend;  in  the  "Eiqnilsion  of  Joadtim  txom  the 
Temple,"  Mainardi  and  Baldovinetti  (or  the  latter  figure  may 
perhaps  be  Ghirlandajo's  father).  The  Ricd  chapd  was  recq>ened 
and  completed  in  1490;  the  altar-piece,  now  removed  from  the 
cha^l,  was  probably  executed  with  the  assistanre  of  Domeiuco*s 
brothers,  David  and  Benedetto,  painters  of  ordiiuuy  calibre; 
the  painted  window  was  from  Domenico's  own  design.  Other 
distinguished  works  ficom  his  hand  are  an  altar-piece  in  tempera 
of  the  "  Virgin  adored  by  Sts  Zenobius,  Justus  and  othos," 
painted  for  the  church  of  St  Justus,  but  now  in  the  Uffizi  gallery, 
a  remarkable  masterpiece;  "  Christ  in  glory  with  Romaald  and 
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oUtn  Siinti,"  [n  Ibe  Bidia  of  Volum;  tbe  "  Adontion  of  the 
Ma^,"  Id  (be  churdi  of  Ihe  Imwcenti  (*l»»dy  mentioned), 
peihipi  hit  fineu  puel-pictiin  (i4S8)i  u>d  the  "  Viiititioo," 
in  the  Louvre,  beeiiii(  Ibe  leleit  uccrtuoed  dele  (1491)  of  All 
hu  works.  GhlrLuulijo  did  dc  ' 
of  his  pictuici  of  ttiii  dunct< 

II  Id  Spcdslello, 


id  opedelly  hiepenpeclim 

e  Kile  h;  Ihe  eye  alone;  hi*  cotoi 

0  bromily 

iniddy  bright.     He  worked  in  these  two  metbodi  iloo* — tievet 
in  oiU;  nod  hit  fretcoa  ue  wh*t  the  Itiliuu  tens  "  bi 
freico,"  without  uiy  fimthing  in  lenpen.     A  certtin  bordp 
of  oullioe,  not  imLile  tbe  character  of  bronse  Iculpture,  n 
attest  his  early  training  [n  metal  work.     He  first  inlrodui 
into  RorcDtine  art  that  miilujc  of  the  safied  and  tbe  profi 
which  bad  already  bceo  practised  in  Siena.     His  types  in  figures 
of  Christ,  the  Virgin  and  angels  arc  Dot  of  tbe  highdt  order;  a    ' 
a  defect  of  drawing,  wbich  has  been  often  pointed  out,  is  ( 
meagrcncss  of  hii  bands  and  feet.     It  waa  one  of  his  muims  It 
"  painting  is  designing.'*     Ghirlandajo  was  an  insatiate  work 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  be  bad  tbe  entire  dicuit  of  tbe  wi 
of  Flotcnce  10  paint  upon.     He  told  his  sfaop-assistantt  not 
refuse  any  commission  that  might  oSer,  wen  it  even  foi  a  lad: 

would.  Not  tbathewasinanywaygiaspingoiioididi 
matters,  as  is  proved  bylhe  anecdote  of  the  readineaa  with  which 
be  gave  up  a  bonus  upon  tbe  stipulated  price  ol  tlic  Ricci  chapel 
f  tescoei,  oSercd  by  the  wealthy  Tomsbuoai  in  the  first  instance, 
but  afterwards  begrudged.  Vasari  says  that  Chiilandaio  was 
the  first  to  abandon  in  gieat  part  Ibc  use  of  gilding  in  bis  pictures, 
representing  by  genuine  painting  any  objecu  supposed  10  be 
gilded;  yet  Ibis  does  not  hold  good  without  some  considenble 
eiceplions — tbe  high  lights  of  .the  landscape,  for  instance,  in 
the  ■'  Adoration  of  tbe  Shepherds."  now  in  lie  Florence  Academy, 
being  put  in  in  gold.  Many  drawings  and  sketches  by  tlui 
psinier  arc  in  the  USii  gallery,  lemarkible  lor  vigour  of  ouUine. 
One  of  the  great  gloria  o[  Cbirludajo  is  that  he  gave  some 
early  art-education  to  MicbelangelD,  who  cannot,  however,  have 
remained  with  him  long.  F.  Graoacd  was  another  of  hit  piqnls. 
This  renowned  aitisi  died  of  pctilential  fever  on  the  tttii  of 
Jinuaiy  mm.  and  was  buried  in  S.  Maiia  Novella.  Be  bad 
been  twice  married,  and  left  lii  children,  three  id  Ibem  being 
tout.     He  bad  a  long  and  honourable  hne  o[  descen<' 


It  is  probaUe  that  D 


,.)cars  to  have  been  gen)    .  . 

tcienlious,  as  well  as  energetically  diligent. 

The  biogiaphy  of  Chirlandaja  is  ontiilly  worked  out  in  Crowe 
and  CanlciKlle't  book.  A  recent  Cemun  work  on  ihe  wbiat  is 
Ihal  of  Emit  Sleinmann  (i8«7).  See  also  Ctia  fjcurio/wu,  tin 
^titantiict  ou  ^  KVrliUB  Deminia  Ckirlaniam  (inl>  and 
ptalei),  by  Ch(.  Hiilsen.  Adolf  Mkhariii  and  Hermann  Eiier  in  ihe 
S<n^>ltkfiUtn  iti  iiKrr.  v,i.l»*.  JiHilUi  >■  WUn  (i  >X.  1906), 
and  cf.  T.  Ashby  in  CUuical  Qxanrrlj  (April  1909).    (W.  M.  tC) 

OHIRLAHDAJa   RIDOLTO    (i48)-ij6o),  »d  oI  Domenico 


Ghiilanda 

I4SJ,  and,  being  leu  than  > 

was  biDUghi  up  by  his  uni 


David.    To  this  le 


Dol  dearly  ucentincd.    He  was  certainly  one  of  the  euDcat 

students  of  tbe  lamout  cartoons  of  Leonardo  da  Vind  and 
Michelangcb.  His  works  bclween  the  dates  1J04  and'ijoS 
show  a  marked  influence  from  Fra  Baitolommeo  and  Raphael, 
wilb  the  latter  of  wbom  he  was  on  terms  of  familiar  friendship; 
hence  be  progrctled  in  selection  of  form  and  in  tbe  modelling 
and  reUef  of  his  figures.  Raphael,  on  reaching  Rome  in  150a, 
wished  Ridolfo  to  join  him;  but  tbe  Florentine  pointer  was  of  a 
paiticulaily  home-keeping  humour,  and  he  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  soon  rote  to  the  bead  of  the  Florentine  oU-paintert 
of  bis  time;  and,  like  bit  [albei,  accepted  all  sorts  of  commissions, 
of  whatever  kind.  He  was  protninent  in  the  execution  of  vast 
tcizuc  canvases  for  various  public  occasions,  such  at  tbe  wedding 
of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  and  Ibc  entry  of  Leo  X.  inio  Florence 

sitisi;  but  from  about  1517  he  declined,  having  already  accumu- 
lated a  handsome  property,  more  than  atiffidenl  for  maintaining 
In  affluence  bis.  large  family  of  fifteen  children,  and  his  worLi 
became  comparatively  mannered  and  self-repeating.  His  ions 
traded  In  Fnnce  and  in  Fenaia^  be  himself  took  a  part  in  com- 
mercial aflaiis,  and  began  paying  some  attention  to  mosaic  work, 
but  it  teems  that,  after  completing  one  mosaic,  the  "  Annuncia- 
lion  "  over  tbe  door  of  tbe  AnnuniiaU,  patience  failed  bim  for 
continuing  luch  minute  laboun.  In  hit  old  age  Ridolfo  waa 
greatly  disabled  by  gout.  He  appears  lo  have  been  of  t  kindly, 
easy-going  character,  much  regarded  by  his  friends  and  patrons. 
The  following  are  lome  of  his  leading  workt,  tlkc  great  majority 


OHOB,  or  Getti,  an  an 

name  of  Gbor  was  in  tbe  n 
applied  to  the  highlands 
to  tbe  upper  Helmund  valley,  or  nearly  to. 
portion  of  that  great  peninsula  of  ttrot 
which  forms  the  western  pan  of  moder 
northern  portion  of  tbe  peninsula  was  in  I 
prebended  under  the  names  o[  CkarjiiUi 
Ja^tnS  (on  tbe  east],  wbiltl  tbe  basin  of  II 
of  it.  constituted  Ghoi.    The  name 


kingdom  ot  Afghanistan.    The 
■  age«,  and  indeed  locally  still  it, 


n  the 


St).  ■ 


idaU 


^uac  ine  vaiiey  01  tne  Herat  nvcr;  on  the  south  tbe  limit 
:ms  to  be  tbe  dedivily  of  tbe  higher  mountains  dominating 
e  descent  to  the  lower  HdmuDd,  and  the  ro;id  from  Faish 
Kandahar.    It  it  in  Ghor  that  rise  all  thote  affluents  of  [he 

dosed  baila  of  Scislan,  the  Hari-rud,  the  Faiab-iud,  the  Khasfa- 
.  beiidei  other  considerable  itreanu  joining  the  Helmund 

above  Cirishk. 

Gboi  it  mentioned  in  tbe  Shabnama  of  Firdousi  (A.P.  loio), 
id  in  tbe  Arab  geognpben  of  that  time,  though  these  latter 
11  in  details  almost  at  much  at  we  modems,  thus  indicating  how 
lie  aecessitde  tbe  country  bos  been  ibrougb  sU  aget.     Ibn 

Haukal's  map  of  Khoraaan  (c.  g^b)  ibowt  Jibii-ti-CUr,  "  ibc 
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hfll-cottntiy  of  Ghor,"  as  a  drde  ring-fenced  with  mountains. 
His  brief  description  speaks  of  it  as  a  land  fruitful  in  crops, 
cattle  and  flocks,  inhabited  by  infidels,  except  a  few  who  passed 
for  Mahonunedans,  and  indicates  that,  like  other  pagan  countries 
surrounded  by  Moaiem  populations,  it  was  regarded  as  a  store 
of  slaves  for  the  faithful.  The  boundary  of  Ghor  in  ascending 
the  valley  of  the  Hari-rud  was  six  and  a  half  easy  marches  from 
Herat,  at  Chist,  two  marches  above  Obeh. 

The  chief  part  of  the  present  population  of  Ghor  are  Taimanis, 
belonging  to  the  daas  of  noxnad  or  seml-nomad  dans  called 
Aimlk,  jnterminglfd  with  Zuris  and  Tajiks. 

The  people  and  princes  of  Ghor  first  become  known  to  us  in 
connexion  with  the  Ghaznevid  dynasty,  and  the  early  medieval 
histories  of  Ghor  And  Ghazni  are  so  intertwined  that  little  need 
be  added  on  that  subject  to  what  will  be  found  under  Geazmi 
(^.f.).  What  we  read  of  Ghor  shows  it  as  a  country  of  lofty 
mountains  and  fruitful  valleys,  and  of  numerous  stron^oldht 
hdd  by  a  variety  <rf  hiU-chidftains  ruling  warlike  dans  whose 
habits  were  life  with  feuds  and  turbulence, — indeed,  in  character 
stronj^y  resembling  the  tribes  of  modem  Afghanistan,  though 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  of  Afghan 
race.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  of  old  Peruan  blood,  like 
the  older  of  those  tribes  which  still  occupy  the  country.  It  is 
possibly  a  corroboration  of  this  that,  in  the  Z4th  century,  when 
one  of  the  Ghori  kings,  <rf  the  Kurt  dynasty  reigning  in  Herat, 
had  taken  to  himself  some  of  the  inwgnia  of  independent 
ioverdgnty,  an  Incensed  Mongol  prince  is  said  to  have  reviled 
him  as  " an  insolent  Tajik"  Sabuktagin  of  Ghazni,  and  his 
famous  son  Mahmud,  repeatedly  invaded  the  mountain  country 
whidi  so  nearly  adjoined  their  capital,  subduing  its  chiefs  for 
the  moment,  and  exacting  tribute;  but  when  the  immediate 
pressure  was  withdrawn,  the  yoke  was  thrown  off  and  the  tribute 
withhdd.  In  xo30  Masa'ud,  the  son  of  Mahmud,  being  then 
governor  of  Khorasan,  made  a  systematic  invasion  of  Ghor  from 
the  side  of  Herat,  laying. siege  to  its  strongholds  one  after  the 
other,  and  subduing  the  country  more  effectually  than  ever 
before.  .About  a  century  later  one  of  the  princely  families  of 
Ghor,  deriving  the  appdlation  of  Shansabi,  or  Shansabaniah, 
from  a  certain  ancestor  Shansab,  of  local  fame,  and  of  alleged 
descent  from  Zohak,  acquired  predominance  in  all  the  country, 
and  at  the  time  mentioned  Malik  *Ixsuddin  al  Hosain  of  this 
family  came  to  be  recognized  as  lord  of  Ghor.  He  was  known 
afterwards  as  "  the  Father  of  Kings,"  from  the  further  honour  to 
which  several  of  his  seven  sons  rose.  Three  of  these  were — (i) 
Amir  Kutbuddin  Mahommed,  called  the  lord  of  the  Jibal  or 
mountains;  (2)  Sultaii  Saifuddin  Suri,  for  a  brief  period  master 
of  Ghazni, — both  of  whom  were  put  to  death  by  Bahram  the 
Ghaznevid;  and  (3)  Sultan  Alauddin  Jahansoz,  who  wreaked 
such  terrible  vengeance  upon  Ghazni.  Alauddin  began  the  con- 
quests which  were  afterwards  immensdy  extended  both  in  India 
and  m  the  west  by  his  nephews  Ghiyasuddin  Mahommed  b.  Sam 
and  Mahommed  Ghori  (Muizuddin  b.  Sam  or  Shahabuddin  b. 
Sam),  and  for  a  brief  period  during  their  rule  it  was  boasted, 
with  no  great  exaggeration,  that  the  public  prayer  was  read  in 
the  name  of  the  Ghori  from  the  extremity  of  India  to  the  borders 
of  Babylonia,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  "the  Straits  of  Ormus.  After 
the  death  of  Mahommed  Ghori,  Mahmud  the  son  of  Ghiyasuddin 
was  proclaimed  sovereign  (xioo)  throughout  the  territories  of 
Ghor,  Ghazni  and  Hindustan.  But  the  Indian  dominion,  from 
his  uncle's  death,  became  entirely  independent,  and  his  actual 
authority  was  confined  to  Ghor,  Seistan  and  Herat.  The  whole 
kingdom  fell  to  pieces  before  the  power  of  Mahommed  Shah 
of  Khwarizm  and  his  son  Jelaluddin  {e.  :^I4-X3i5),  a  power  in 
its  turn  to  be  speedily  shattered  by  the  Mongol  flood. 

Besides  the  thrones  of  Ghor  and  Ghazni,  the  Shansabaniah 
family,  in  the  person  of  Fakhruddin,  the  ddest  of  the  seven  sons 
of  Malik  'Izzuddin,  founded  a  kingdom  in  the  Oxus  basin,  having 
its  seat  at  Bamian  (^.v.),  which  endured  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, till  extinguished  by  the  power  of  Khwarizm  (12x4).  And 
the  great  Mussulman  empire  of  Ddhi  was  based  on  the  conquests 
of  Muizuddin  the  Ghorian,  carried  out  and  consolidated  by  his 
Turki  freedmen,  Kutbuddin  Aibak  and  his  successors.    The 


princes  of  Ghor  experienced,  about  the  middle  of  the  zjth 
century,  a  revival  of  power,  which  endured  for  140  years.  This 
later  djrnasty  bore  the  name  of  Kurt  or  Kirt.  The  first  ci 
historiod  prominence  was  Malik  Shamsuddin  Kurt,  descended 
by  his  mother  from  the  great  king  Ghiyasuddin  Ghori,  whilst  his 
other  grandfather  was  that  prince's  favourite  minister.  In  1245 
Shamsuddin  hdd  the  lordship  of  Ghor  in  some  kind  of  alliance 
with,  or  subordination  to,  the  Mongols,  who  had  not  yet  defini- 
tivdy  established  thenudves  in  Persia;  and  in  1248  he  received 
from  the  Great  SLhan  Mangu  an  investiture  of  all  the  provinces 
from  Merv  to  the  Indus,  induding  by  name  Sijistan  (or  Setstan), 
Kabul,  Tirah  (adjoining  the  Khyber  pass),  and  Af^ianistan 
(a  very  early  occurrence  of  this  name),  which  he  ruled  from  HeraL 
He  stood  well  with  Hulagu,  and  for  a  long  tinte  with  his  son 
Abaka,  but  at  last  incurred  the  latter's  jealousy,  and  was  poisoned 
when  on  a  vidt  to  the  court  at  Tabriz  (1276).  HissonRuknuddin 
Kurt  was,  however,  invested  with  the  govenmtent  of  Khoravin 
(1278),  but  after  some  years,  mistrusting  his  Tatar  suzerains, 
he  withdrew  into  Ghor,  and  abode  in  his  strong  fortress  of  Kaasar 
till  his  death  there  in  1305.  The  family  hdd  on  through  a 
succesdon  of  eight  kings  in  all,  s<»netimes  submissive  to  the 
Mongdi  sometimes  aiming  at  independence,  sometimes  for  a 
series  of  prosperous  years  adding  to  the  strength  and  q)lendonr  of 
Herat,  and  sometimes  sordy  buffeted  by  the  hosts  of  mastcriess 
Tatar  brigands  that  tore  Khorasan  and  Persia  in  the  decline 
of  the  dynasties  of  Hulagu  and  Jagatal.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Kurts  might  have  established  a  lasting  Tajik  kixigdom  at 
Herat,  but  in  the  time  of  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  Ghiyasuddin 
Fir-'M,  Tatardom,  reorganized  and  re-embodied  in  the  person 
of  Timur,  came  against  Herat,  and  carried  away  the  king  and 
the  treasures  of  his  dynasty  (1380).  A  revolt  and  mawarre 
of  his  garrison  provoked  Timur^s  vengeance;  he  put  the  captive 
king  to  death,  came  against  the  dty  a  second  time,  and  showed 
it  no  mercy  (1383).    Ghor  has  shice  been  obscure  in  history. 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ghor,  when  its  princes  were 
ridng  to  dominion  in  the  12th  century,  was  Firoz  K<^,  where 
a  dty  and  fortress  were  founded  by  Saifuddin  Suri.  The  exact 
podtlon  of  Firoz  Koh  is  difficult  to  determine,  unless  it  be 
represented  by  the  ruins  of  one  or  other  of  the  andent  dries 
in  the  upper  Murghab  valley,  the  habitat  of  the -Firoz  Kohi 
section  of  the  Chahar  AimAk,  which  were  vidted  by  the  sur- 
vcjrors  of  the  Russo-Afghan  boundary  delimitation  of  X884-X88S. 
Extendve  ruins  were  also  found  at  Taiwan  on  one  (tf  the  main 
affluents  of  the  Farah  Rud,  where  walls  and  terraces  still  existing 
supported  the  local  tradition  that  this  place  was  the  andent 
capital  of  Ghor.  The  valleys  of  the  Taimani  tribes  though 
narrow  are  fertile  and  wdi  cultivated,  and  there  arc  many 
walled  villages  and  forts  about  Parjuman  and  Zami  in  the  south- 
eastern districts.  The  peak  of  "  Chalap  Dalan  "  (described  by 
Ferrier  as  "  one  of  the  highest  in  the  worid  ")  i*  the  Koh-i-Katsar, 
which  is  a  trifle  over  13,000  ft.  in  height.  All  the  country  now 
known  as  Ghor  was  mapped  during  the  progress  of  the  Russo- 
Afghan  boundary  delimitation. 

See  the  "Tabakit-i-Nittri."  in  the  BiU.  Inika,  tiand.  by  Raverty ; 
Jownal  asiatifite,  air.  v.  tom.  xvii.;  "  Ibn  Haukal,"  in  J.  As.  Sic 
iL  xxii.;  Ferrier's  CBfOson /oi 


BeHg^vdL 


Jounuys;  Hanuner^s  Ilkhams,  Ac 


GHOST  (a  word  common  to  the  W.  Teutonic  languages; 
O.E.  giBstt  Dutch,  geeslf  Ger.  (kist),  in  the  sense  now  prevail- 
ing, the  spirit  of  a  dead  person  considered  as  appearing- in 
some  visible  or  sensible  form  to  the  living  (see  Appautions; 
PsycbzcalResbaach,  "  Phantasms  of  the  Dead  ";  SFUiruAusii). 
In  the  earlier  and  wider  sense  of  spirit  in  general,  or  of  the 
prindple  of  life,  the  word  is  practically  obsolete.  The  language 
of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  however,  has  preserved 
the  phrase  "  to  give  up  the  ghost,"  still  sometimes  used  of  dying. 
The  Spirit  of  God,  too,  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  is  still 
called,  not  in  the  technical  language  of  theology  only,  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  adjective  "  ghostly  "  is  still  occasionally  used  for 
"  spiritual  "  id.  the  Ger.  geisUuk)  as  contrasted  with  "  bodily," 
espedally  in  such  combinations  as  "  ghostly  counsel,"  **  ^losUy 
comfort."  We  may  even  speak  of  a  "  ghostly  adviser,"  though 
not  without  a  touch  of  affectation;  on  the  other  hand,  the  phrase 
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ghostly  man  "  for  a  detgyman  (cf.  the  Ger.  Geistlieher)  is 
an  archaism  the  use  of  which  could  only  be  justified  by  poetic 
licence,  as  in  Tennyson's  Elaine  (1094).  The  word  "  ghost/' 
from  the  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  quality  attributed  to  the 
apparitions  of  the  dead,  has  come  also  to  be  common^  used 
to  emphasize  the  want  of  force  or  substance  generally,  in  such 
phrases  as  "  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance/'  "  not  the  ghost  of  an 
idea/'  It  is  also  applied  to  those  literary  and  artbtic  *'  hacks  " 
who  are  paid  to  do  work  for  which  others  get  the  credit, 

GHOST  DANCE»  an  American-Indian  ritual  dance,  sometimes 
called  the  Spirit  Dance,  the  dancers  wearing  a  white  cloak.  It  is 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah,  which  arose  in  Nevada 
among  the  Paiute  Indians  in  1888  and  spread  to  other  tribes. 
A  young  Paiute  Indian  medidne-man,  known  as  Wovoka.  and 
caUed  Jack  Wilson  by  the  whites,  proclaimed  that  he  had  had 
a  revelation,  and  that,  if  this  ghost  dance  and  other  ceremonies 
were  duly  performed,  the  Indians  woidd  be  rid  of  the  white  men. 
The  movement  led  to  a  sort  of  erase  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  in  1890  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Sioux  outbreak. 

See  J.  Mooney,  I4lh  Rtport  (1896)  of  Bureau  ofAmetican  Ethnology. 

GUOOMETTI,  PAOLO  (1816-1883),  lulian  dramatist,  bom  at 
Novi  Ligure,  was  educated  inlaw  at  Genoa,  but  at  the  age  of 
twenty  had  some  success  with  his  play  Rosilda  and  then  de» 
voted  himself  to  the  stage.  Depressed  circumstances  made  him 
attach  himself  as  author  to  various  touring  Italian  companies, 
and  his  output  was  considerable;  moreover,  such  actors  as 
Ristori,  Rossi  and  Salvini  made  many  of  these  plays  great 
successes.  Among  the  best  of  them  were  La  Donna  (1850), 
La  Donna  in  seconde  naae  (1851),  Ginditta  (1857),  Sojode  (x86o), 
La  MorU  civile  (x88o).  A  collection  of  his  works  was  published 
at  Milan  in  eight  voliimes  (i8s9  et  seq.). 

QIAMBBLU  (or  Gianibelu),  FBDERIGO,  lulian  military 
engineer,  was  bom  at  Mantua  about  the  middle  of  the  x6th 
century.  Having  had  some  experience  as  a  military  engineer 
in  Italy,  he  went  to  Spain  to  oflfer  his  services  to  Philip  II.  His 
proposals  were,  however,  lukewarmly  received,  and  as  he  could 
obtain  from  the  king  no  immediate  emplo3rment,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Antwerp,  where  he  soon  gained  considerable  reputa- 
tion for  his  knowledge  in  various  departments  of  science.  He 
is  said  to  have  vowed  to  be  revenged  for  his  rebuff  at  the 
Spanish  court;  and  when  Antwerp  was  besieged  by  the  duke 
of  Parma  in  1^84,  he  put  himself  in  communication  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who,  having  satisfied  herself  of  his  abilities,  engaged 
him  to  aid  by  his  counsels  in  its  defence.  His  plans  for  provision- 
ing the  town  were  rejected  by  the  senate,  but  they  agreed  to  a 
modification  of  his  scheme  for  destroying  the  famous  bridge 
which  closed  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  the  side  of  the  sea, 
by  the  conversion  of  two  ships  of  60  and  70  tons  into  infernal 
machines.  One  of  these  expkxied,  and,  besides  destroying 
more  than  zooo  soldiers,  effected  a  breach  in  the  stmcture  of 
more  than  200  ft.  in  width,  by  which,  but  for  the  hesitation 
of  Admiral  Jacobzoon,  the  town  might  at  once  have  been  relieved. 
After  the  surrender  of  Antwerp  Giambelli  went  to  England, 
where  he  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  fortifying  the  river 
Thames;  and  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  atucked  by  fire- 
ships  in  the  Calais  roads,  the  panic  which  ensued  was  very 
largely  due  to  the  conviction  among  the  Spaniards  that  the  fire- 
ships  were  infernal  machines  constracted  by  Giambelli.  l)[e  is 
said  to  have  died  in  London,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

See  Motley's  History  of  Ike  UmUd  Netherlands,  vols.  L  and  ii. 

GIANMONB,  PIBTRO  (1676-1748),  was  bom  at  IscUtella, 
in  the  province  of  Capitanata,  on  the  7th  of  May  1676.  Arriving 
in  Naples  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  devoted  himself  to  (he  study 
of  law,  but  his  legal  pursuits  were  much  surpassed  in  importance 
by  his  literary  labours.  He  devoted  twenty  years  to  the  comppsi- 
tion  of  his  great  work,  the  Storia  civile  del  regno  di  Napoli, 
which  was  ultimately  published  in  1 733.  Here  in  bis  account  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Neapolitan  laws  and  government,  he 
warmly  espoused  the  side  of  the  dvil  power  in  its  conflicts  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  His  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  to  deal  systematically  with  the  question  of  Church 
and  State,  and  the  position  thus  taken  up  by  hiisi,  and  the  manner 


in  which  that  position  was  assumed,  gave  rise  to  a  lifelong  con* 
flict  between  Giannone  and  the  Church;  and  in  spite  of  his 
retractation  in  prison  at  Turin,  he  deserves  the  palm — as  he  cer- 
tainly endured  the  sufferings— of  a  confessor  and  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  what  he  deemed  historical  truth.  Hooted  by  the  mob 
of  Naples,  and  excommunicated  by  the  archbishop's  court,  he 
was  forced  to  leave  Naples  and  repair  to  Vienna.  Meanwhile 
the  Inquisition  had  attested  after  its  own  fashion  the  value  of 
his  history  by  putting  it  on  the  Index.  At  Vienna  the  favour  of 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and  of  many  leading  personages  at  the 
Austrian  court  obtained  for  him  a  pension  and  other  facilities 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  historical  studies.  Of  these  the  most 
important  result  was  //  Triregno,  ossia  del  regno  del  cielo,  deUa 
terra^  e  del  fiapa.  On  the  transfer  of  the  Neapolitan  crown  to 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  Giannone  lost  his  Austrian  pension  and  was 
compelled  to  remove  to  Venice.  There  he  was  at  first  most 
favourably  jecdved.  The  post  of  consulting  lawyer  to  the  re- 
public, in  which  he  might  have  continued  the  special  work  of 
Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  was  offered  to  him,  as  well  as  that  of  professor 
of  public  law  in  Padua;  but  he  declined  both  offers.  Unhappily 
there  arose  a  suspicion  that  his  views  on  maritime  law  were  not 
favourable  to  the  preteiuions  of  Venice,  and  this  su^idon, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  dissipate  it,  together  with 
clerical  intrigues,  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  state.  On  the 
ajrd  of  September  1735  ^^  ^^  seized  and  conveyed  to  Fenara. 
After  wandering  under  an  assumed  name  for  three  months  through 
Modena,  Milan  and  Turin,  he  at  last  reached  Geneva,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  dtizens,  and 
was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  great  pViblishing  firms.  But  in 
an  evil  hour  he  was  induced  to  Visit  a-  Catholic  village  within 
Sardinian  territory  in  order  to  hear  mass  on  Easter  day,  where 
he  was  kidnapped  by  the  agents  of  the  Sardinian  government, 
conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Miolans  and  thence  successivdy  trans- 
ferred to  Ceva  and  Turin.  In  the  fortress  of  Turin  he  remained 
immured  during  the  last  twdve  years  of  his  life,  although  part 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  composing  a  defence  of  the  Sardinian 
interests  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  papal  court,  and  he  was  led  to 
sign  a  retractation  of  the  statements  in  his  history  most  obnoxious 
to  the  Vatican  (1738).  But  after  his  recantation  his  detention 
was  made  less  severe  and  he  was  allowed  many  alleviatk>ns.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  March  1748,  in  his  seventy-second  year. 

Giannone's  style  as  an  Italian  writer  has  been  pronounced  to 
be  below  a  severe  dassical  modd;  he  is  often  inaccurate  as  to  the 
facts,  for  he  did  not  always  work  from*original  authorities  (see 
A.  Manzoni,  Storia  delta  eolonna  in/ame),  and  he  was  sometimes 
guilty  of  unblushing  plagiarism.  But  his  very  ease  and  free- 
dom have  helped  to  make  his  volumes  more  popular  than  many 
works  of  greater  classical  renown.  In  England  the  just  apprecia- 
tion of  his  labours  by  Gibbon,  and  the  ample  use  made  of  them  in 
the  later  volumes  of  The  Decline  and  FaUf  early  secured  him  his 
ri^ful  place  in  the  estimation  of  English  scholars. 

ihe  story  of  his  life  has  been  reoofded  in  the  Vila  by  L.  Panzini. 
which  b  based  on  Gianoone's  unpublished  Antobiografia  and  printed 
in  the  Milan  edition  of  the  historian's  works  (1833);  whilst  a  more 
complete  estimate  of  his  literary  and  potitkau  importance  may  be 
formed  by  the  perusal  of  the  collected  edition  of  the  worics  written 
by  him  in  his  Turin  prison,  published  in  Turin  in  1859 — under  the 
care  of  the  dbttn^uished  statesman  Pasquale  Stantslao  Mancini, 
universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  Italy  on 
questions  relatliw  to  the  histoi^  of  hb  native  Naples,  and  especially 
of  the  conflicts  between  the  avil  power  and  the  Church.  See  also 
R.  Mariano,  "Giannone  e  Vico,"  in  the  Ewista  contemporanea 
(1869) ;  G.  Ferrari,  La  Mente  di  Pietro  Giannone  (1866).  G.  Bonacci's 
Saggio  sulla  Storia  civile  del  Giannone  (Florence,  1903)  b  a  bitter 
attack  on  Gbnnone,  and  although  the  writer's  remarks  on  the 
plagiarisms  in  the  Storia  civile  are  justified,  the  charge  of  servility  b 
greatly  exaggerated. 

GIANNUTRl  (Gr.  'Aprc/ilvior,  Lat.  Dianium),  an  island  of 
Italy,  about  x  sq.  m.  in  total  area,  iq  m.  S.E.  of  Gi^o  and  about 
10  m.  S.  of  the  promontory  of  Monte  Argentario  (see  Osbktkllo). 
The  highest  point  b  30$  ft.  above  sea-leveL  It  contains  the  ruins 
of  a  large  Roman  villa,  near  the  Cala  Maestra  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  island.  The  buildings  may  be  divided  into  five  groups: 
(x)  a  large  dstera  in  five  compartments,  each  measuring  39  by 
17  ft.;  (3)  habiutions  both  for  the  owners  and  for  slaves,  and 
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store-roomfl;  (3)  baths;  (4)  habitations  for  slaves;  (5)  belvedere. 
The  brick-stamps  found  begin  in  the  Flavian  and  end  with  the 
Hadrianic  period.  The  villa  may  have  belonged  to  the  Domitii 
Ahenobarbi,  who  ttrtainly  under  the  republic  had  property 

in  the  island  of  Igilium  (Giglio)  and  near  Cosa. 
See  G.  Pellegrini  in  Noiitie  degU  sum  (1900),  609  seq. 

GIANT  (O.E.  geantf  through  Fr.  gtani,  O.Fr.  gaiatU,  jaiant, 
jianl,  med.  pop.  Lat.  gagante — cf.  Ital.  giganU — by  assimilation 
from  gigantemt  ace.  of  Lat.  gigaSf  Or.  ylyos).  The  idea  conveyed 
by  the  word  in  classic  mythology  is  that  of  beings  more  or  less 
manlike,  but  monstrous  in  size  and  strength.  Figures  like  the 
Titans  and  the  Giants  whose  birth  from  Heaven  and  Earth  is 
sung  by  Hesiod  in  the  Tkeogony,  such  as  can  heap  up  mountains 
to  scale  the  sky  and  war  beside  or  against  the  gods,  must  be 
treated,  with  other  like  monstrous  figures  of  the  wonder-tales 
of  the  world,  as  belonging  altogether  to  the  realms  of  mythology. 
But  there  also  appear  in  the  legends  of  giants  some  with  historic 
significance.  The  andent  and  commonly  repeated  explanation 
of  the  Greek  word  ylyas,  as  connected  with  or  derived  from 
7i}7ci^,  or  "earth-bom/'  is  etymologically  doubtful,  but  at 
any  rate  the  idea  conveyed  by  it  was  familiar  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  that  the  giants  were  earth-bom  or  indigenous  ra^s 
(see  Welcker,  Crieckische  GdUerUhre,  i.  787).  The  Bible  (the 
English  reader  must  be  cautioned  that  the  word  giant  has 
been  there  used  ambiguously,  from  the  Septuagint  downwards) 
touches  the  present  matter  in  so  far  as  it  records  the  traditions 
of  the  Israelites  of  fighting  in.  Palestine  with  tall  races  of  the 
land  such  as  the  Anakim  (Numb.  xiii.  33;  Deut.  ii.  xo,  iiL  xx; 
X  Sam.  xviL  4).  When  reading  in  Homer  of  "  the  Cyclopes  and 
the  wild  triba  of  the  Giants,"  or  of  the  adventures  of  Odysseus 
in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus  (Homer,  Odyss,  viL  206;  ix.),  we 
seem  to  come  into  view  of  dim  traditions,  exaggerated  through 
the  mist  of  ages,  of  pre-Hellenic  barbarians,  godless,  caimibal, 
skin-clothed,  hurling  huge  stones  in  their  rude  warfare.  Giant- 
legends  of  this  class  are  common  in  Europe  and  Asia,  where  the 
big  and  stupid  giants  would  seem  to  have  been  barbaric  tribes 
exaggerated  into  monsters  in  the  legends  of  those  who  dis- 
possessed and  slew  them.  In  eariy  times  it  was  usual  for  cities 
to  have  their  legends  of  giants.  Thus  London  had  Gog  and 
Magog,  whose  effigies  (14  ft.  high)  stil>  stand  in  the  Guildhall 
(see  Gog);  Antwerp  had  her  Antigonus,  40  ft.  high;  Douai 
had  Gayant,  a  a  ft.  high,  and  so  on. 

Besides  the  conception  of  giants,  as  special  races  distinct 
from  mankind,  it  was  a  common  opinion  of  the  ancients  that  the 
human  race  had  itself  degenerat^  the  men  of  primeval  ages 
having  been  of  so  far  greater' stature  and  strength  as  to  be  in 
fact  gigantid  This,  for  example,  is  received  by  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  viL  x6),  and  it  becomes  a  common  doctrine  of  theologians 
such  as  Augustine  (De  dvUate  Dei,  zv.  9),  lasting  on  into  times 
so  modem  that  it  may  be  found  in  Cruden's  Concordance.  Yet 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  actual  remains,  it  does  not  i^pear 
that  giants,  in  the  sense  of  tribes  of  altogether  superhuman 
stature,  ever  existed,  or  that  the  men  of  andent  time  were 
on  the  whole  taller  than  those  now  living.  It  is  now  usual 
to  apply  the  word  giant  not  to  superhiunan  bdngs  but  merely 
to  unusually  toll  men  and  women.  In  every  race  of  mankind 
the  great  mass  of  individuals  do  not  depart  far  from  a  certain 
mean  or  average  height,  while  the  very  tall  or  very  short  men 
become  less  and  less  numerous  as  they  depart  from  the  mean 
standard,  till  the  utmost  divergence  is  reached  in  a  very  few 
giants  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  very  few  dwaris  on  the  other.  At 
both  ends  of  the  scale,  the  body  is  usuaUy  markedly  out  of  the 
ordinary  proportions;  thus  a  giant's  head  is  smaller  and  a 
dwaxf 's  head  larger  than  it  would  be  if  an  average  man  had 
been  magnified  or  diminished.  The  prindple  of  the  distribution 
of  individuals  of  different  sizes  in  a  race  or  nation  has  been  ably 
set  forth  by  (^etdet  (Pkysique  sociale,  vol.  ii.;  Antkropomitrie, 
books  iii.  and  iv.).  Had  this  priddple  been  understood  formerly, 
we  might  have  been  spared  the  pains  of  criticizing  auertions 
as  to  giants  ao  ft.  high,  or  even  more,  appearing  among  mankind. 
The  appearance  pf  an  individual  man  ao  ft.  high  involves  the 
existence  of  the  race  he  is  an  extreme  member  of,  whose  mean 


stature  would  be  at  least  xa  to  X4  ft.,  which  is  a  height  no  Immaa 
bdng  has  been  proved  on  suffident  evidence  to  have  ^)pnMcbed 
(AtJkropom.  p.  301).  Modern  statistidans  cannot  accept  the 
loose  condusion  in  Buffon  (HisL  not,,  ed.  Sonnini,  tv.  154) 
that  there  is  no  doubt  of  giants  having  been  xo^  x  a,  and  peihapa 
15  ft.  high.  Confidence  is  not  even  to  be  placed  in  andent 
asserted  measurements,  as  where  Pliny  gives  to  one  Gabbaras, 
an  Arabian,  the  stature  of  9  ft  9  in.  (about  9  ft.  sh  in-  English), 
capping  this  with  the  mention  of  Posb  and  Secundilla^  who 
were  half  a  foot  higher.  That  two  persons  should  be  described 
as  both  having  this  same  extraordinary  measure  suggests  to  the 
modem  critic  the  notion  of  a  note  jotted  down  on  the  philo> 
sopher's  tablets,  and  never  tested  afterwards. 

Under  these  drcumstances  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  how  it  is 
that  legend  and  history  so  abound  in  mentions  of  giants  outside 
all  probable  dimensions  of  the  human  frame.  One  cause  is  that, 
when  the  stoiy-teller  is  asked  .the  actual  stature  of  the  huge 
men  who  figure  in  his  tales,  he  is  not  q>aring  of  h»  indws  and 
feet.  What  exaggeration  can  do  in  this  way  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  Fatagonians,  whose  average  height  (5  ft.  ix  in.) 
is  really  about  that  of  the  Chimside  men  in  Berwickshire,  are 
described  in  Pigafetta's  Voyage  round  Ike  World  as  so  monstrous 
that  the  Spaniards*  heads  hardly  reached  their  waists.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  with  Professor  Nil»on  {PrimUm  In- 
habitants of  Scandinaoiaf  chap.  vL),  that  in  the  traditioas  of 
early  Europe  tribes  of  savages  may  have  thus,  if  really  tall, 
expanded  into  giants,  or;  if  short,  dwindled  into  dwails.  Another 
cause  which  is  clearly  proved  to  have  given  xise  to  giant-myths 
of  yet  more  monstrous  type  has  been  the  discovery  of  great 
fossil  bones,  as  of  mammoth  or  mastodon;  which  were  formeriy 
supposed  to  be  bones  of  giants  (see  Tjdor,  EaHy  History  of 
Mankind,  chap,  xi.;  Primitive  Cnltnre,  chap.  x.).  A  tooth 
wdghing  4}  lb  and  a  thigh-bone  17  ft.  long  having  been  found 
in  New  England  in  X7xa  (they  were  probably  mastodon),  Dt 
Increase  M^er  thereupon  communicated  to  the  Royal  Sodety 
of  London  his  theoiy  of  the  existence  of  men  of  prodigious 
stature  in  the  antediluvian  world  (see  the  Pkilosopkical 
Transactions,  xxiv.  85;  D.  Wilson,  PreJnstoric  Man,  I  54). 
The  giants  in  the  streets  of  Basd  and  supporting  the  arms  of 
Lttceme  appear  to  have  originated  from  certain  fossil  bones 
found  in  1577,  examined  by  the  physician  Fdiz  Plater,  and 
pronounced  to  have  bdonged  to  a  giant  some  x6  or  19  ft.  high. 
These  bones  have  since  been  ref exred  to  a  very  different  geological 
genus,  but  Plater's  giant  skeleton  was  accepted  eariy  in  the 
X9th  century  as  a  genuine  rdic  of  the  giants  who  once  inhabited 
the  earth.  Of  giants  in  real  life  whose  stature  has  been  authentic- 
ally recorded  Quetelet  gives  the  palm  to  Frederick  the  Great's 
Scotch  giant,  who  measured  about  8  ft.  3  in.  But  since  his  time 
there  have  been  several  giants  who  have  equalled  or  surpassed 
this  figure.  Patrick  CoUer,  an  Irshman,  who  died  at  (Clifton, 
Bristol,  in  x8oa,  was  8  ft.  7  in.  high.  The  famous  '*  Irish  giant  ** 
O'Brien  (Charles  Byrne),  whose  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suigeons,  London,  wis  8  ft.  4  in. 
Chang  (Chang-woo-goo),  who  appeared  in  London  in  X865-X866 
and  again  in  x88o,  was  8  ft.  a  in.  Josef  Winkdmaier,  an  Austrian, 
exhibited  in  London  on  the  xoth  of  January  1887,  was  8  ft.  9  in.; 
while  Elizabeth  Lyska,  a  Russian  child  of  twelve,  when  shown 
in  London  in  1889,  had  already  reached  6  ft.  8  in.  Macfanow, 
a  Russian,  bom  at  Charicow,  was  exhibited  in  London  in  his 
twenty-third  year  in  1905;  he  then  stood  9  ft.  3  in.,  and  weighed 
360  lb  (as  St.  xo  lb).  From  his  wxist  to  the  top  of  his  second 
finger  he  measured  a  ft.  (see  The  Times,  xoth  February  1905). 

The  whole  subject  of  giant  myths  and  the  now  entirely  exploded 
theory  that  mankind  has,  as  far  as  stature  is  concerned,  degenerated 
since  brchistoric  times,  has  been  ably  dealt  with  in  a  volume  puUished 
by  MM.  P.  E.  Launots  and  P.  Roy.  entitled  Etudes  hiotogiqms  snr 
^  eteiu  (Paris,  X904).    See  also  E.  J.  Wood,  Ciamts  and  Dwarfs 

GIANT'S  CAUSEWAY,  a  promontoiy  of  cdumnar  basalt, 
situated  on  the  north  coast  of  county  Antrim,  Ireland.  It  is 
divided  by  whin-dykes  into  the  Little  Causeway,  the  Middle 
Causeway  or  "Honeycomb,"  as  it  is  locally  termed,  and  the 
Larger  or  Grand  Causeway.    The  pillaxs  composinf  it  axe 
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dose-fitting  and  for  t!ht  most  part  somewhat  irregular  hexagons, 
made  up  of  articulated  portions  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
some  feet  in  dqpth,  and  concave  or  convex  at  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces.  In  diameter  the  pillars  Vary  from  15  to  ao  in., 
and  in  height  some  are  as  much  as  ao  ft.  The  Great  Causeway 
is  chiefly  from  ao  to  30,  and  for  a  few  yards  in  some  places  nearly 
40  ft.  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  outlying  broken  pieces  of  rock. 
It  is  highest  at  its  narrowest  part.  At  about  half  a  dosen  yards 
from  the  diffi  widening  and  becoming  lower,  it  extends  outwards 
into  a  platform,  which  has  a  slight  seaward  inclination,  but  is 
easy  to  walk  upon,  and  for  nearly  zoo  yds.  is  always  above 
water.  At  the  distance  of  about  150  yds.  from  the  diff  it  turns 
a  little  to  the  eastward  for  ao  or  30  yds.,  and  then  sinks  into  the 
sea.  The  neighbouring  diffs  exhibit  in  many  places  cdumns 
similar  to  those  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  a  considerable  exposure 
of  them  being  visible  at  a  distance  of  500  to  600  yds.  in  the  bay 
to  the  east.  A  group  of  these  columns,  from  their  arrangement, 
have  been  fancifully  named  the  "  Giant's  Organ."  The  most 
remarkatde  of  the  cliffs  is  the  Pleaskin,  the  upper  pillars  of 
which  have  the  appearance  of  a  colonnade,  and  are  60  ft.  in 
height;  beneath  these  is  a  mass  of  coarse  black  amygdaloid, 
of  the  same  thickness,  underlain  by  a  second  range  of  basaltic 
pillars,  from  40  to  50  ft.  in  height.  The  view  eastward  over 
Bengore  and  towards  Fair  Head  is  magnificent.  Near  the 
Giant's  Causeway  are  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of  Dunseverick  and 
Dunluce,  situated  high  above  the  sea  on  isolated  crags,  and  the 
swinging  bridge  of  Carrick-a-Rede,  spanning  a  chasm  80  ft. 
deep,  and  connecting  a  rock,  which  is  used  as  a  salmon-fishing 
station,  with  the  mainland.  In  1883  an  electric  railway, 
the  first  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  opened  for  traffic,  connect- 
ing the  Causeway  with  Fortrush  and  Bushmills.  After  a  pro- 
tracted lawsuit  (X897-XB98)  the  Causeway,  and  certain  land  in 
the  vicinity,  were  declared  to  be  private  property,  and  a  charge 
is  made  for  admission. 

QIAlirS  KETTLE,  Giant's  Cavwuoh  or  P^t-Hole,  in 
physical  geography,  the  name-applied  to  cavities  or  holte  which 
appear  to  have  been  drilled  in  the  surrounding  rocks  by  eddying 
currents  of  water  bearing  stones,  gravd  and  other  detrital 
matter.  The  sixe  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in 
depth  and  diameter.  The  commonest  occurrence  is  in  regions 
where  glaciers  exist  or  have  existed;  a  famous  locality  is  the 
Gletscher  Garten  of  Lucerne,  where  there  are  3  a  giant's  kettles, 
the  largest  being  a6  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  deep;  they  are  also 
common  in  Germany,  Norway  and  in  the  United  States.  It 
appears  that  water,  produced  by  the  thawing  of  the  ice  and 
snow,  forms  streams  on  the  surface  of  the  glader,  which,  having 
gathered  into  their  courses  a  certain  amount  of  morainic  debris, 
are  finally  cast  down  a  crevasse  as  a  swirling  cascade  or  moulin. 
The  sides  of  the  crevasse  are  abraded,  and  a  vertical  shaft  is 
formed  in  the  ice.  The  erosion  may  be  continued  into  the  bed 
of  the  glader,  and,  the  ice  having  left  the  district,  the  giant's 
kettle  so  formed  is  seen  as  an  empty  shaft,  or  as  a  pipe  filled  with 
gravel,  sand  or  boulders.  Such  cavities  and  pipes  afford  valuable 
evidence  as  to  the  former  extent  of  gladers  (see  J.  Geikie,  The 
Great  let  Age).  Similar  holes  are  met  with  in  river  beds  at  the 
foot  of  cascades,  and  under  some  other  circumstances.  The 
term  "  pot-hole  "  is  also  sometimes  used  synonymously  with 
'*  swallow-hole  "  {q.v.). 

GIAOUR  (a  Turkish  adaptation  of  the  Pers.  gdwr  or  ftfr, 
an  infidel),  a  word  used  by  the  Turks  to  describe  all  who  are 
not  Mahommedans,  with  espedal  reference  to  Christians.  The 
word,  first  employed  as  <a  term  of  contempt  and  reproach,  has 
become  so  general  that  in  most  cases  no  insult  is  intended  in  its 
use;  similarly,  in  parts  of  China,  the  term  **  foreign  devil " 
has  become  void  of  offence.  A  strict  analogy  to  giaow  is  found 
in  the  Arabic  kaffir^  or  imbeliever,  which  is  so  commonly  in  use 
as  to  have  become  the  proper  name  of  peoples  and  countries. 

QIB,  ADAM  (1714-1788),  Scottish  divine  and  leader  of  the 
Antiburghcr  section  of  the  Scottish  Secenion  Church,  was  born 
on  the  14th  of  April  1714  in  the  parish  of  Muckhart,  Perthshire, 
and,  on  the  completion  of  his  literary  and  theological  studies 
at  Edinburgh  and  Perth,  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  2740. 


IHs  eldest  brother  being  a  prodigal  he  succeeded  to  the  paternal 
estate,  but  thrdw  the  will  into  the  fire  on  his  brother's  promising 
to  refonn.  In  1741  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  large  Seces- 
sion congregation  of  Bristo  Street,  Edinburgh.  In  1745  he  was 
almost  the  only  minister  of  Edinburgh  who  continued  to  preach 
against  rebellion  while  the  troops  ^  Charles  Edward  were  in 
occupation  of  the  towxL  When  in  1747  "  the  Assodate  Synod," 
by  a  narrow  majority,  dedded  not  to  give  full  immediate  effect 
to  a  judgment  which  had  been  passed  in  the  previous  year 
against  the  lawfulness  of  the  "Burgess  Oath,"  Gib  led  the 
protesting  minority,  who  separated  from  their  brethren  and 
formed  the  Antiburgher  S3mod  (April  loth)  in  his  own  house  in 
Edinbur^  It  was  chiefly  under  his  influence  that  it  was  agreed 
by  this  ecdesiastical  body  at  subsequent  meetings  to  summon  to 
the  bar  their  "  Burgher  "  brethren,  and  finally  to  depose  and 
exconmiunicate  them  for  contumacy.  Gib's  action  in  forming 
the  Antiburgher  Synod  led,  after  prolonged  litigation,  to  his 
exdusion  from  the  building  in  Bristo  Street  where  his  congrega* 
tion  had  met.  In  1765  he  made  a  vigorous  and  able  reply  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Chuxth  of  Scotland,  which  had 
stigmatised  the  Secession  as  "  threatening  the  peace  of  the 
country."  From  1753  till  within  a  short  period  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  1 8th  of  June  1788,  he  preached  regularly 
in  Nicolson  Street  chtirch,  whidi  was  constantly  filled  with  an 
audience  of  two  thousand  persons.  His  dogmatic  and  fearless 
attitude  in  controversy  earned  for  him.  the  nickname  "  Pope 

Gib." 

Principal  pubUcations:  TMestor  the  Pour  Boan»iiisU  (1770, 
and  with  author's  name,  1800);  Th»  Presmt  Truth,  a  Disptayof  Uu 
Secession  TesHnumy  (a  vols.,  1774) ;  Viudiciae  dominUae  (£din., 
1780).     See  Chambers's  EmimeMt  Scotsmen;  also  artide  Unxtbd 

PXESBYTBUAN  CMURCB. 

QIBARA,  or  Jxbaka  (once  "  PunU  del  Yarey  "  and  *'  Yarey 
de  Gibara"),  a  north-coast  dty  of  Oriente  Province,  CuImi', 
80  m.  N.W.  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Pop.  (1907)  61 70.  It  is  served 
by  railway  to  the  S.S.W.,  to  Holguin  and  Cacocum  (where  it 
connects  with  the  main  line  between  Santiago  and  Havana), 
and  is  a  port  of  call  for  the  American  Munson  Line.  It  lies  on  a 
drcular  harbour,  about  i  m.  in  diameter,  which,  though  open 
to  the  N.,  affonU  fair  shelter.  At  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
u  San  Fernando,  an  old  fort  (1817),  and  the  dty  is  very  quaint 
in  appearance.  At  the  back  of  the  dty  are  three  stone-topped 
hills,  Silla,  Pan  and  Tabla,  reputed  to  be  those  referred  to  by 
Cdumbus  in  his  journal  of  his  first  voyage.  Endosing  the  town 
is  a  stone  wall,  built  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  defence  against  attack 
during  the  rebellion  of  1 868-X878.  Gibara  is  the  port  of  Holguin. 
It  exports  cedar,  mahogany,  tobacco,  sugar,  tortoise-^ell, 
Indian  com,  cattle  products,  coco-nuts  and  bananas;  and  is 
the  centre  of  the  banana  trade  with  the  United  States.  Gibara 
is  an  old  settlement,  but  it  did  not  rise  above  tlie  status  of  4t 
petty  vilUge  until  after  18x7;  iu  importance  dates  from  the 
opening  of  the  port  to  commerce  in  i8a7. 

GIBBON,  EDWARD  (i737-x794)i  English  historian,  was 
descended,  he  tells  us  in  his  autobiography,  from  a  Kentish 
family  of  considerable  antiqmty;  among  his  remoter  ancestors 
he  reckons  the  lord  high  treasurer  Fiennes,  Lord  Say  and  Sele, 
whom  Shakespeare  has  immortalized  in  his  Henry  VI.  His 
grandfather  was  a  man  of  ability,  an  enterprising  merchant  of 
London,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  under  the  Tory 
ministry  during  the  last  four  years  of  Qaetn  Anne,  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  as  deeply  versed  in  the  **  com- 
merce and  finances  of  England  "  as  any  man  of  his  time.  He 
was  not  always  wise,  however,  either  for  himself  or  his  country; 
for  he  became  deeply  involved  in  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  in  the 
disastrous  collapse  of  which  (xyao)  he  lost  the  ample  wealth 
he  had  amassed.  As  a  director  of  the  company,  moreover,  he 
was  suspected  of  fraudulent  complidty,  taken  into  custody  and 
heavily  fined;  but  £10,000  was  allowed  him  out  of  the  wreck 
of  his  estate,  and  with  this  his  skill  and  enterprise  soon  con- 
structed a  second  fortune.  He  died  at  Putney  in  1736,  leaving 
the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his  two  daughters— nearly  disinheriting 
his  only  son,' the  father  of  the  historian,  for  having  married 
against  his  wishes.    This  son  (by  luune  Edward)  was  educated 
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at  Westminster*  and  Cambridge,  but  never  took  a  degree, 
travdled,  became  member  of  parliament,  first  for  Peter^eld 
(1734)1  then  for  Southampton  (1741),  joined  the  party  against 
Sir  Robert  Wilpole,  and  (as  his  son  confesses,  not  much  to  his 
father*s  honour)  was  animated  in  so  doing  by  "  private  revenge  " 
against  the  supposed  "  oi^ressor  "  of  his  family  ih  the  South 
Sea  afiEair.  If  so,  revenge,  as  usualj  was  blind;  for  Walpole 
had  sought  rather  to  moderate  than  to  inflame  public  feeling 
against  the  projectors. 

The  historian  was  bom  at  Putney,  Surrey,  April  37  (Old 
Style),  1737.  His  mother,  Judith  Porten,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  London  merchant.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  kiz 
sons  and  a -daughter,  and  the  only  one  who  survived  childhood; 
his  own  life  in  youth  hung  by  so  mere  a  thread  as  to  be -again 
and  again  despaired  of.  His  mother,  between  domestic  cares 
and  constant  infirmities  (which,  however,  did  not  prevent  an 
occasional  plunge  into  fadiionable  dissipation  in  compliance 
with  her  husband's  wishes),  did  but  little  for  him.  The  "  true 
mother  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  his  health  "  was  a  maiden  aunt — 
Catherine  Porten  by  name — with  respect  to  whom  he  expresses 
himself  in  language  of  the  most  grateful  remembiance.  "  Many 
anxious  and  solitary  days,"  says  Gibbon,  *'  did  she  consume 
with  patient  trial  of  every  mode  of  relief  and  amusement. 
Many  wakefid  nights  did  ^e  sit  by  my  bedside  in  trembling 
expectation  that  each  hour  woidd  be  my  last."  As  circumstances 
allowed,  she  appears  to  have  taught  him  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetio— acquisitions  made  with  so  little  of  jremembered  pain 
that  "  were  not  the  error  corrected  by  analogy,"  he  says,  "  I 
should  be  tempted  to  conceivd  them  as  innate."  At  seven  he 
was  committed  for  eighteen  months  to  the.  care  of  &  private 
tutor,  John  Kirkby  by  name,  and  the  author,  among  other  things, 
of  a  "  philosophical  fiction  "  entitled  the  Life  of  Automatkes. 
Of  Kirkby,  from  whom  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  English 
and  Latin  grammar,  he  speaks  gratefully,  and  doubtless,  truly, 
so  far  as  he  could  trust  the  impresuons  of  childhood.  With 
reference  to  AtUomaUus  he  is  much  more  reserved  in  his  praise, 
denying  alike  its  originality,  its  depth  and  its  elegance;  but,  he 
Adds,  "  the  book  is  not  devoid  of  entertainment  or  instruction." 

In  his  ninth  year  (1746),  during  a  "ludd  interval  of  com- 
parative health,"  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames;  but  his  former  infirmities*  soon  returned,  and  his 
progress,  by  his  own  confession,  was  slow  and  unsatisfactory. 
"  My  timid  reserve  was  astonished  by  the  crowd  and  tumult  of 
the  school;  the  want  of  strength  and  activity  disqualified  me 
for  the  sports  of  the  play-field.  ...  By  the  common  methods 
of  discipline,  at  the  expense  of  many  tears  and  some  blood, 
I  purchased  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  syntax,"  but  manifestly, 
in  hii  own  opinion,  the  Arabian  Nig/Us,  Pope's  Homer,  and 
Dryden's  VirgUf  eagerly  read,  had  at  this  period  excrdsed  a 
much  more  powerful  influence  on  his  intellectual  development 
than  Phaedrus  and  Comelitis  Nepos,  "painfully  construed  and 
darkly  understood." 

In  December  1747  his  mother  died,  and  he  was  taken  home. 
After  a  short  time  his  father  removed  to  the  "  rustic  solitude  " 
of  Buriton  (Hants),  but  young  Gibbon  lived  chiefly  at  the  house 
of  his  maternal  grandfather  at  Putney,  where,  under  the  care  of 
his  devoted  aunt,  he  developed,  he  tdls  us,  that  passionate  bve 
of  reading  "  which  he  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  treasures  of 
India,"  and  where  his  mind  recdved  its  most  dedded  stimulus. 
Of  1748  he  says, "  This  year,  the  twelfth  of  my  age,  I  shall  note 
as  the  most  propitiotis  to  the  growth  of  my  intellectual  stature." 
After  detailing  the  drcurostances  which  unlocked  for  him  the 
door  of  his  grandfather's  "  tolerable  library,"  he  says, "  1  turned 
over  many  English  pages  of  poetry  and  romance,  of  history  and 
travels.  Where  a  title  attracted  my  eye,  without  fear  or  awe 
I  snatched  the  volume  from  the  shelf."  In  1749,  in  his  twelfth 
year,  he  was  sent  to  Westminster,  still  residing,  however,  with 
his  aunt,  who,  rendered  destitute  by  her  father's  bankruptcy, 
but  unwilling  to  live  a  life  of  dependence,  had  opened  a  boarding- 

*  The  celebrated  William  Law  had  htttn  for  some  time  the  private 
tutor  of  this  Edward  Gibbon,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
pri^nal  of  the  rather  clever  sketch  of  "  Flatus  *  in  the  Serious  Catl, 


house  for  Westminster  school.  Here  in  the  coqtm  of  two  years 
(174^1750),  interrupted  by  danger  and  debility,  he  **  painfully 
climbed  into  the  thiid  form  ";  but  it  was  left  to  his  riper  age 
to  "  acquire  the  beauties  of  the  Latin  and  the  rudiments  of  the 
Greek  tongue."  The  continual  attacks  of  sickness  which  had 
retarded  his  progress  induced  his  aunt,  by  medical  advice,  to 
take  him  to  Bath;  but  the  mii^ral  waters  had  no  effect.  He 
then  resided  for  a  time  in  the  house  of  a  physidan  at  Winchestter; 
the  physician  did  as  little  as  the  mineral  waters;  and,  after  a 
further  trial  of  Bath,  he  once  more  returned  to  Putney,  and  made 
a  last  futile  attempt  to  study  at  Westminster.  Finfdly,  it  was 
oonduded  that  be  would  never  be  able  to  enoounter  the  diad|^ine 
of  a  school;  and  casual  instructors,  at  Various  times  and  [daces, 
were  provided  for  him.  Meanwhile  his  mdisoiminate  aj^ietite 
for  reading  had  begun  to  fix  itself  more  and  more  decidedly  upon 
history;  and  the  list  of  historical  works  devoured  by  him 
during  this  period,  of  chronic  Ul-h^th  is  simply  astonishing. 
It  included,  besides  Heame's  DuOor  kisloriau  and  the  successive 
volumes  of  the  Universal  History f  which  was  then  in  coune 
of  publication,  littlebur/s  Herodotus,  Spdman's  Xeno^kou, 
Gordon's  Taciius,  an  anonymous  translation  of  Prooopius; 
"many  crude  lumps  of  Speed,  Rapin,  Meseray,  Davibi,  Machiavel, 
Father  Paul,  Bower,  &c.,  were  hastily  gulped.  I  devoured  them 
like  so  many  novels;  and  I  swallowed  with  the  same  vocadoos 
appetite  the  descriptions  of  India  and  China,  of  Mexico  and 
Peru."  His  first  introduction  to  the  historic  scenes  the  study  of 
which  afterwards  formed  the  passion  of  his  life  took  place  in 
X7sr,  when,  while  along  with  his  father  visiting  a  friend  in 
Wiltshire,  he  discovered  in  the  library  "  a  common  book,  the 
continuation  of  Echard's  Roman  History"  **  To  me  the  reigns 
of  the  successors  of  Constantine  were  absolutdy  new;  and  I  was 
immersed  in  the  passage  of  the  Goths  over  the  Danube,  when 
the  summons  of  the  diimer  bell  rductantly  dragged  me  from  my 
intellectual  feast."  Soon  afterwards  his  fancy  kindled  with  the 
first  glimpses  into  Oriental  history,  the  wild  "  barbaric  "  charm 
of  which  he  never  ceased  to  feeL  Ockley's  book  on  the  -Si"^<''ep» 
**  first  opened  his  eyes  "  to  the  striking  career  of  Mahomet 
and  his  hordes;  and  with  his  characteristic  ardour  of  literary 
research,  after  exhausting  all  that  could  be  learned  in  En^idi  of 
the  Arabs  and  Persians^  the  Tatars  and  Turks,  he  forthwith 
plunged  into  the  French  of  D'Herbelot,  and  the  Latin  of  Pocock's 
version  of  Abulfaragius,  sometimes  understanding  them,  hat 
oftener  only  guessing  their  meanings  He  soon  learned  to  caQ 
to  his  aid  the  subsidiary  sdences  of  geography  and  chronolocy, 
and  before  he  was  quite  capable  of  reading  them  had  already 
attempted  to  weigh  in  his  childish  balance  the  competing 
systems  of  Scah'ger  and  Petavius,  of  Marsham  and  Newton. 
At  this  early  period  he  seems  already  to  have  adopted  in  some 
degree  the  plan  of  study  he  followed  in  after  life  and  recom- 
mended in  his  Essai  sur  Vitude — ^that  i^  of  letting  his  subject 
rather  than  his  author  determine  lus  course,  of  su^iending  the 
perusal  of  a  book  to  reflect,  and  to  compare  the  statements  with 
those  of  other  authors— so  that  he  often  read  portions  of  many 
volumes  while  mastering  one. 

Towards  his  sixteenth  year  he  tell  us  "  nature  displayed  in  his 
favour  her  mysterious  energies,"  and  all  his  infirmities  suddenly 
vanished.  Thenceforward,  while  never 'possessing  or  abusing 
the  insolence  of  health,  he  could  say  "  few  persoia.have  been 
more  exempt  from  real  or  imaginary  ills.^'  His  unexpected 
recovery  revived  his  father's  hopes  for  his  education,  hitherto 
so  much  neglected  if  judged  by  ordinary  standards;  and  accord* 
ingly  in  January  1753  he  was  placed  at  Esher,  Surrey,  imder  the 
care  of  Dr  Francis,  the  well-known  translator  of  Horace.  But 
Gibbon's  friends  in  a  few  weeks  discovered  that  the  new  tutor 
preferred  the  pleasures  of  London  to  the  instruction  of  his  papils» 
and  in  this  perplexity  dedded  to  send  him  prematurely  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  matriculatedasagentlemancommonerof  Magdalen 
College,  3rd  April  1752.  According  to  his  own  testimony  he 
arrived  at  the  university  "  with  a  stock  of  information  which 
might  have  puzzled  a  doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  which 
a  schoolboy  might  be  ashamed."  And  indeed  his  huge  wallet 
>  of  scraps  stood  him  in  little  stead  at  the  trim  banquets  to  which 
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he  was  invited  at  Oxford,  while  the  wandering  habits  by  which  he 
had  filled  it  absolutely  unfitted  him  to  be  a  guest.  He  was  not 
well  grounded  in  any  of  the  elementary  branches,  which  are 
essential  to  university  studies  and  to  all  success  in  their  prosecu- 
tion. It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  dislike  the 
university,  and  as  natural  that  the  univcruty  should  dish'ke 
him.  Many  of  his  complaints  of  the  system  were  certainly  just; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  university  system  would  have 
been  profitable  to  him,  considering  his  antecedents.  He  com- 
plains especially  of  his  tutors,  and  in  one  case  with  abundant 
reason;  but,  by  his  own  confession,  they  might  have  recriminated 
with  justice,  for  he  indulged  in  gay  society,  and  kept  late  hours. 
His  observations,  however,  on  the  defects  of  the  English  univer- 
sity system,  some  of  which  have  only  very  recently  b^n  removed, 
are  acute  and  well  worth  pondering,  however  little  relevant  to 
his  own  case.  He  remained  at  Magdalen  about  fourteen  months. 
"  To  the  university  of  Oxford,"  he  says,  **  I  acknowledge  no 
obligation;  and  she  will  as  cheerfully  renounce  me  for  a  son  as 
I  am  willing  to  disclaim  her  for  a  mother.  I  spent  fourteen  months 
at  Magdalen  C<dlege;  they  proved  the  fourteen  months  the  most 
idle  and  unprofitable  of  my  whole  life." 

But  thus  "  idle  "  though  he  may  have  been  as  a  "  student,"* 
he  already  meditated  authorship.  In  the  first  long  vacation — 
during  which  he,  doubtless  with  some  sarcasm,  says  that  "  his 
taste  for  books  began  to  revive  " — he  contemplated  a  treatise  on 
the  age  of  Sesostris,  in  which  (and  it  was  characteristic)  his  chief 
object  was  to  investigate  not  so  much  the  events  as  the  probable 
epoch  of  the  reign  of  that  semi-mythical  monarch,  whom  he  was 
inclined  to  regard  as  having  been  contemporary  with  Solomon. 
"  Unprovided  with  original  learning,  unformed  in  the  habits  of 
thinking,  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  composition,  I  resolved  to  write 
a  book  ";  but  the  discovery  of  his  own  weakness,  he  adds,  was 
the  first  symptom  of  taste.  On  his  first  return  to  Oxford  the  work 
was  "wisely  relinquished,"  and  never  afterwards  resumed. 
The  most  memorable  incident,  however,  in  Gibbon's  stay  at 
Oxford  was  his  temporary  conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  bold  criticism  of  Middleton's  recently 
(1749)  published  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers  which 
are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  appears  to 
have  given  the  first  shock  to  his  Protestantism,  not  indeed  by 
destroying  his  previous  belief  that  the  pf  t  of  miraculous  powers 
had  continued  to  subsist  in  the  church  during  the  first  four  or 
five  centuries  of  Christianity,  but  by  convincing  him  that  within 
the  same  period  most  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  popery  had  been 
already  introduced  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  At  this  stage 
he  was  introduced  by  a  friend  (Mr  Molesworth)  to  Boasuet's 
Variaiums  of  Protestantism  and  Exposition  of  Cathoiie  Doctrine 
(see  (}ibbott,  Decline  and  Fall^  c  xv.,  note  79).  "  These  works," 
says  he,  "  achieved  my  conversion,  and  I  surely  fell  by  a  noble 
hand."  In  bringing  about  this  **  fall,"  however,  Parsons  the 
Jesuit  appears  to  have  had  «  considerable  share;  at  least  Lord 
Sheffield  has  recorded  that  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  Gibbon 
t^ed  with  him  on  the  subject  he  imputed  the  change  in  his 
religioas  views  principally  to  that  vigorous  writer,  who,  in  his 
opinion,  had  urged  all  the  best  arguments  in  favour  of  Roman 
CatlMlidsm.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  he  had  no  sooner  adopted  his 
new  creed  than  he  resolved  to  profess  it;  "  a  momentary  glow 
of  enthusiasm  "  had  raised  him  above  all  temporal  considerations, 
and  accordingly,  on  June  8,  1753,  he  records  that  having 
"  privately  abjured  the  heresies  "of  his  childhood  before  a  Catholic 
priest  of  the  name  of  Baker,  a  Jesuit,  in  London,  he  announced 
the  same  to  his  father  in  an  elaborate  controversial  epistle  which 
his  q>iritual  adviser  much  i^roved,  and  which  he  himself 
afterwards  described  to  Lord  Sheffield  as  having  been  "  written 
with  all  the  pomp,  the  dignity,  and  self-satisfaction  of  a 
martyr." 

The  elder  Gibbon  heard  with  indignant  surprise  of  this  act 
of  juvenile  apostasy,  and,  indiscreetly  giving  vent  to  his  wrath, 
precipitated  the  expulsion  of  his  son  from  Oidford,  a  punishment 
which  the  culprit,  in  after  years  at  least,  found  no  cause  to  deplore. 
In  his  Memoirs  he  speaks  of  the  results  of  his  "  childish  revolt 
againit  the  religion  of  his  country"  with  uodisgoiaed  aelf- 


gratulation.  It  had  ddivered  him  for  ever  from  the  "  port  and 
prejudice  "  of  the  university,  and  led  him  into  the  bright  paths  of 
philosophic  freedom.  That  his  conversion  was  sincere  at  the 
time,  that  it  marked  a  real  if  but  a  transitory  phase  of  genuine 
religious  conviction,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  notwithstanding 
the  scepticism  he  has  himself  expressed.  "To  my  present 
feelings  it  seems  incredible  that  I  should  ever  believe  that  I 
believed  in  transubstantiation,"  he  indeed  declares;  but  his 
incredulous  astonishment  is  not  unmixed  with  undoubting  pride. 
"  I  could  not  blush  that  my  tender  mind  was  entangled  in  the 
sophistry  which  had  reduced  the  acute  and  manly  understandings 
of  a  ChUlingworth  or  a  Bayle."  Nor  is  the  sincerity  of  the 
Catholicism  he  professed  in  these  boyish  days  in  any  way  dis- 
crjedited  by  the  fact  of  his  subsequent  lack  of  religion.  Indeed, 
as  one  of  the  acutest  and  most  sympathetic  of  his  critics  has 
remarked,  the  deep  and  settled  grudjse  he  has  betrayed  towards 
every  form  of  Christian  belief,  in  all  the  writings  of  his  maturity, 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  he  had  at  one  time  experienced 
in  his  own  person  at  least  some  of  the  painful  workLigs  of  a 
poutive  faith. 

But  little  time  was  lost  by  the  dder. Gibbon  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  plan  of  education  for  his  son,  and  in  devising  some 
method  which  if  possible  might  effect  the  cure  of  his  "spiritual 
maladyt"  The  result  of  deliberation,  aided  by  the  advice  and 
experience  of  Lord  Eliot,  was  that  it  was  almost  immediately 
dedded  to  fix  Gibbon  for  some  years  abroad  under  the  roof  of 
M.  Pavilliard,  a  Calvinist  minister  at  Lausanne.-  In  as  far  as 
regards  the  instructor  and  guide  thus  selected,  a  more  fortunate 
choice  could  scarcely  have  been  made.  From  the  testimony  of 
his  pupil,  and  the  still  mora  conclusive  evidence  of  his  own 
correspondence  with  the  father,  Pavilliard  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  singular  good  sense,  temper  and  tact.  At  the  outset, 
indeed,  there  was  one  considerable  obstacle  to  the  free  intercourse 
of  tutor  and  pupQ:  M.  Pavilliard  appears  to  have  known  little 
of  Engli^,  and  young  Gibbon  knew  practically  nothing  of  French. 
But  this  difficulty  was  soon  removed  by  (he  pupil's  diligence; 
the  very  origendes  of  his  situation  were  of  service  to  him  in 
calling  forth  all  his  powers,  and  he  studied  the  language  with  such 
success  that  at  the  dose  of  his  five  years'  exile  he  dedares  that  he 
"  spontaneously  thought "  in  French  rather  than  in  En^ish, 
and  that  it  had  become  more  familiar  to  "  ear,  tongue  and  pen." 
It  is  well  known  that  in  after  years  he  had  doubts  whether  he 
should  not  compose  his  great  work  in  French;  and  it  isxiertain 
that  his  familiarity  with  thit  language,  in  spite  of  considerable 
efforts  to  counteract  its  effects,  tinged  his  style  to  the  last. 

Under  the  judidous  regulations  of  his  new  tutor  a  methodical 
course  of  reading  was  mariced  out,  and  most  ardently  prosecuted; 
the  pupil's  progress  was  proportionably  rapidL  With  the 
systematic  study  of  ihe  Latin,  and  to  a  slight  extent  also  of  the 
Greek  classics,  he  conjoined  that  oi  lo^c  in  the  prolix  system 
of  Crousaz;  and  he  further  invigorated  his  reasoning  powers, 
as  weU  as  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  metaphysics  and  juris- 
prudence, by  the  perusal  of  Locke,  Grotius  and  Montesquieu. 
He  also  read  lacgdy,  though  somewhat  indiscximinatdy,  in 
French  literature,  and  appears  to  have  been  particularly  struck 
with  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters,  which  he  tdb  us  he  reperused 
almost  every  year  ot  his  subsequent  life  with  new  pleasure,  and 
which  he  particulariy  mentions  as  having  been,  along  with 
Bleterie's  Life  of  Julian  and  Giannone's  History  of  Naples,  a 
bode  which  probably  contributed  in  a  special  sense  to  form  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  comprehensive  scheme 
of  study  induded  mathematics  also,  in  which  he  advanced  as 
far  as  the  conic  sections  in  the  treatise  of  L'H6pitaL  He  assures 
us  that  his  tutor  did  not  complain  of  any  inaptitude  on  the  pupil's 
part,  and  that  the  pupQ  was  as  happily  unconsdous  of  any  on 
his  own;  but  here  he  broke  off.  He  adds,  what  is  not  quite 
dear  from  one  who  so  frankly  acknowledges  his  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sdence,  that  he  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
that  he  knew  no  more.  "  As  soon,"  he  says,  "  as  I  understood 
the  prindples,  I  relinquished  for  ever  the  pursuit  of  the  mathe- 
matics; nor  can  I  lamoit  that  I  desisted  before  my  mind  was 
hardened  by  the  habit  of  rigid  demonstration,  to  destructive 
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o(  the  Eon  fcdingi  of  mcnl  evbtoKC,  whicb  miiil.  bowevci, 
dctennine  the  ulion  and  opialou  of  our  livo." 

Under  die  new  influenca  which  were  brought  to  bear  oo 
him,  heialeuthulwoycuiiBuoKil  hii  PralBUntism.  "He 
ii  williog,"  be  uyt,  lo  allow  M.  PivQUird  *  "  h«ad>ome  tbue 
Id  hii  icconvtniDB,"  tbmgh  he  nuinuint,  ud  no  doubt  rightly, 
that  i(  wu  prindpeJly  due  *'io  hii  own  aoiiLtiy  reflectioiu." 
He  partlculArly  coDgniulated  himielf  oo  having  diicovered  the 
*' philoaophicai  arguD»nt  "  Bgaioit  tnnsubsLautialion,  *'tbat 
the  lot  of  Scriptun  which  teeou  to  ioculcale  the  real  preteoce 
1*  atteiied  ooly  by  a  lingls  lefiM — oui  lil^t,  while  the  real 
presence  itidf  ii  lUqiraved  by  three  of  our  koms— Ibe  tight, 
the  touch,  aod  the  taste."  Before  a  tlmilar  owde  of  reasoning, 
all  the  other  distinctive  mldea  of  the  Romiih  creed  "disappeared 

Altliou^,  however,  he  adds  that  at  Ihii  point  be  juspeodcd 
hii  reh'gious  Inquiries,  "acquiescing  with  implicit  belief  in  the 
tenets  and  mysteries  which  are  Kdopled  by  the  general  consent 
of  Cslbolics  and  Protestants,"  his  readers  will  probably  do  him 
DO  great  injustice  if  they  assume  that  eveu  then  it  was  rather 
lo  the  negstioos  than  to  the  a£naaLioDi  of  Protetuiliim  that 
be  meal  heartily  aiieiiled. 

With  ill  his  devDiion  to  study  u  Liuiiiuw'  (he  reail  ten  or 
twelve  houn  a  day),  he  still  fousd  some  time  for  the  icqnitilion 
of  some  of  the  lighter  accomplishments,  such  ai  riding,  dancing, 
dialling,  and  also  for  mingling  in  luch  society  Is  the  place  had 

great  many  agreeable  people  here,  se«  them  sometime*,  and  can 
■ay  upon  the  wbolE,  without  vanity,  that,  though  I  am  the 
Englishman  here  who  spends  the  leist  money,  I  am  he  who  is 
most  generally  liked,"  Thus  his  "  studious  and  sedentary  life  " 
passed  pleasantly  enough,  inlerrupfcd  ovly  at  rare  intervals 
by  boyish  ocuisions  of  a  day  or  a  week  in  the  aeigbbouibood, 
and  by  at  least  one  memoiafate  tout  of  Swluerland,  by  Basel, 
ZUiicb,  Luceme  and  Bern,  made  along  with  FaviUiard  in  the 
autumn  of  i;s5.  The  last  ei^Ieeo  months  of  this  residence 
abroad  saw  the  infusion  of  two  new  elements — one  of  them  at 
least  of  considerable  importaDce— into  his  life.  In  1757  Voltaire 
came  to  reside  at  Lausanne;  and  although  be  took  but  little 
notice  of  the  young  Englishman  of  twuiy.  who  eagerly  sought 
and  essily  obtained  an  introduction,  the  establishment  of  the 
Ihcitre  at  Montepoi,  where  the  brilliant  versifier  himself  de- 
claimed before  select  audiences  his  own  productions  on  the  stage, 
bid  no  small  influence  tn  fortifying  Gibbon's  taste  for  the 
Ftench  theatre,  and  in  at  the  lame  time  abatitig  thtl  "idolaity 
lor  the  gigsnilc  genius  of  Sbakespeiie  wbicb  is  inculcated  from 
our  infancy  as  the  first  duty  of  an  EnglishmaiL"  In  the  same 
year — apparendy  about  June — he  aaw  for  the  first  time,  and 
forthwith  loved,  the  bautiful,  intelligent  and  accomplished 
Mademoiselle  Susan  Curchod,  daughter  of  thepasteur  of  Cnsgier, 
That  the  piasloa  which  ihe  inspired  !n  him  was  tender,  pure 
and  fitted  to  raise  to  k  hi^iet  levd  a  nston  which  in  some 
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respects  was  much  in  need  of  nth  dcvation  will  be  doobeed 

by  none  but  the  hopelessly  cynical;  sad  ptobably  there  are 
lew  readers  who  can  peruse  the  paragraph  in  which  Cibbori 
"  appcoaches  the  delicate  subject  of  Ids  early  love  "  wribout 
discerning  in  it  a  pathos  much  deeper  than  that  of  whicb  the 
writer  was  himself  aware.  During  the  remsiader  of  his  residence 
at  Lausanne  be  had  good  reason  to  "  indulge  bit  dream  of 
felicity";  but  on  his  return  to  England,  "I  toon  discovered 
that  my  fsJbei  would  not  hear  of  this  strange  alliance,  and  that 
wiihout  his  content  1  was  myself  destitute  and  helpleii.  Alter 
*  painful  struggle  I  yielded  to  my  fate;  1  sighed  as  a  lover,  I 
obeyed  as  a  ion;  my  sround  was  insensibly  healed  by  time, 
absence,  and  the  habitsof  anewlife."' 

In  i7j3  he  returned  with  mingled  joy  and  regitt  to  England. 
and  was  kindly  received  at  home.  But  he  found  1  stepmother 
there;  and  ibis  apparition  on  his  father's  hearth  at  first  rather 
appalled  him.  The  cmlial  and  gentle  manners  of  Mrs  CibboQ, 
however,  and  her  unremitting  care  for  bis  happiness,  won  him 
from  his  Gist  prejudices,  and  gave  her  1  peimaBCDI  place  in  his 
esteem  and  affection.  He  seenv  to  have  been  much  itidulgetl. 
and  to  have  led  s  very  pleasisl  life  of  it;  he  pleased  bimsi'lf 
in  moderate  eicursinns,  frequented  the  thciire,  mingled,  though 
not  very  often,  in  society;  was  sometimes  a  little  eitravagant, 
and  someiiraei  a  little  dissipated,  but  never  lost  the  benefits 
of  his  Lausanne  exile;  and  easily  settled  into  a  sober,  discreet, 
calculating  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  sought  the  jummitm 
frcmwiH  of  man  in  temperate,  regulated  and  elevated  pleasure. 
The  first  two  years  after  bis  Tetum  to  England  he  ^Knt  princj. 
pally  at  his  father's  countiy  teat  at  Buiilon,  in  Hampshire, 
only  pine  months  being  ^ven  In  the  metropolis  He  has  left 
an  amusing  acixunt  of  bis  employments  in  the  countiy,  where 
bis  love  of  study  was  at  once  inflamed  by  a  large  and  iwiwonled 
command  of  books  and  checlitd  by  tbe  necessary  interruptioDs 

expected,"  he  says,  to  spend  an  hour  with  Mrt  Gibbon;  after 
tea  his  father  daiiDed  hit  conveisation ;  in  the  midst  of  an 
interesting  work  be  was  often  called  down  to  entertain  idle 
visilon;  and,  worst  of  all,  he  was  petiodically  compelled  to 
return  (he  well-meant  compliments.  He  mentions  thai  he 
dieadedcbe"  recurrence  of  the  full  moon."  which  was  the  period 
generally  selected  for  the  more  convenient  accompUshnwni  at 

His  father's  library,  tbough  large  in  comparison  with  that  be 
commanded  at  Lausanne,  coniiincd.  he  says.  "  mucb  trash  "; 
but  a  gradual  process  of  reconstniction  liansformed  it  at  length 
into  that  "numerous  and  select"  library  which  was  "the 
foundation  of  his  works,  and  the  best  comfort  of  his  life  both  at 
home  and  abroad."  '  No  sooner  had  he  returned  home  than  be 
began  Ihe  work  of  accumulation,  and  records  that,  on  the 
receipt  of  his  first  quarter's  allowance,  a  large  than  was  appro- 
priated to  hit  literary  wants.    "  He  could  never  fotgel,"  he 


enty  pounds  for  the  twenty  vr 


with  which  be  exchanged  a  bank  a 


■s  of  tbe 


characterized  (by  Sainte-Beuve)  as  Gibbon's  intellectual  taiher- 
land.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  note  the  principlet 
which  guiried  him  both  now  and  afterwards  in  his  bierary 
purchases.  "  1  am  Dot  conscious,'*  says  he,  "  i>f  having  ever 
bought  a  book  from  1  motive  of  ostentation;  every  vohime, 
before  It  wia  dqwiited  on  the  ahelf,  was  dlber  read  ot 
sufficiently  examined  ";  he  alto  nientioni  that  Ik  toon  adopted 
tbe  loleraiing  maxim  of  the  elder  Fliny,  that  no  bodt  b  ever  so 
bad  at  to  be  ahsoluldy  good  for  nothing. 

In  London  he  seems  to  have  seen  but  little  select  sooety 
— partly  from  his  father's  tasle,  "which  had  always  preferred 
the  highest  and  lowest  company,"  and  partly  from  hia  awn 
reserve  and  timidity,  increased  by  his  foreign  education,  which 
bad  made  English  habits  unfamHiai,  and  the  voy  language 

*  The  affair,  boweva*,  was  Dot  finally  biokeo  off  tin  T76A.  WdHc 
CuTChod  K " "-  -"--  -'  ■'--"-  -"-  '- 
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in  some  degree  stnoge.  'And  thus  lie  iris  led  to  draw  that 
interesting  picture  of  the  literary  recluse  among  the  crowds  of 
London:  **  While  coaches  were  rattling  through  Bond  Street, 
I  have  passed  many  a  solitary  evening  in  my  lodging  with  my 
books.  My  studies  were  sometimes  interrupted  with  a  sigh, 
which  I  breathed  towards  Lausanne;  and  on  the  approach  of 
spring  I  withdrew  without  reluctance  from  the  noisy  and 
extensive  scene  of  crowds  without  company,  and  dissipation 
without  pleasure."  He  renewed  former  acquaintance^  however, 
with  the  "  poet "  Mallet,  and  through  him  gained  access  to 
Lady  Hervey's  circle,  where  a  congenial  admiration,  not  to  say 
affectation,  of  French  manners  and  literature  made  him  a 
welcome  guest.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  in  each  of  the  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  subsequent  acquaintance  with  London  "  the 
prospect  gradually  brightened,"  and  his  social  as  well  as  his 
intellectual  qualities  secured  him  a  wide  drde  of  friends.  In 
one  respect  Mallet  gave  him  good  counsel  in  those  early  days. 
He  advised  him  to  addict  himKlf  to  an  assiduous  study  of  Uie 
more  idiomatic  English  writers,  such  as  Swift  and  Addison — 
with  a  view  to  unlearn  his  foreign  idiom  and  recover  his  half* 
forgotten  vernacular— a  task,  however,  which  he  never  per- 
fectly accomplished.  Much  as  he  admired  these  writers,  Hume 
and  Robertson  were  still  greater  favourites,  as  well  from  their 
subject  as  for  their  style.  Of  his  admhation  of  Hume's  style, 
of  its  nameless  grace  of  simple  elegance,  he  has  left  us  a  strong 
expression,  when  he  tells  us  that  it  often  compelled  him  to  close 
the  historian's  volumes  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  delight  and 
despair. 

Ui  1761  Gibbon,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  after  many  delays, 
and  with  many  flutterings  of  hope  and  fear,  gave  to  the  world, 
in  French,  his  maiden  publication,  an  Essai  sur  Vitude  de  la 
liUiralurSf  which  he  had  composed  two  years  before.  It  was 
published  partly  in  compliance  with  his  father's  wishes,  who 
thought  that  the  proof  of  some  literary  talent  might  introduce 
him  favourably  to  public  notice,  and  secure  the  recommendation 
of  his  friends  for  some  appointment  in  connexion  with  the  mission 
of  the  EngjUsh  plenipotentiaries  to  the  congress  at  Augsburg 
which  was  at  that  time  in  contemplation.  But  in  yielding  to 
paternal  authority,  Gibbon  frankly  owns  that  he  '*  complied, 
like  a  pious  son,  with  the  vrish  of  his  own  heart." 

The  subject  of  this  youthful  effort  was  suggested,  its  aothor 
says,  by  a  refinement  of  vanity — "  the  desire  of  justifying  and 
praising  the  object  r>i  a  favourite  pursuit,"  namely,  the  study 
of  ancient  literature.  Partly  owing  to  its  being  written  in 
French,  partly  to  its  character,  the  Essoi  excited  more  attention 
abroad  than  at  home.  Gibbon  has  criticised  it  with  the  uttnost 
frankness,  not  to  say  severity;  but,  after  every  abatement,  it 
is  unquestionably  a  surprising  effort  for  a  mind  so  young,  and 
contains  many  thoughts  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a 
thinker  or  a  scholar  of  much  maturer  age.  His  account  of  its 
first  reception  and  subsequent  fortunes  in  England  deserves  to 
be  cited  as  a  curious  piece  of  literary  history.  "  In  England," 
he  says,  **  it  was  received  with  cold  indifiorence,  little  read,  and 
speedily  forgotten.  A  small  impression  was  slowly  disposed; 
the  bookseller  murmured,  and  the  author  (had  his  feelings  been 
more  exquisite)  might  have  wept  over  the  blunders  and  baldness 
of  the  English  translation.  The  publication  of  my  history 
fifteen  years  afterwards  revived  the  memory  of  my  first  perform- 
ance, and  the  essay  was  eagerly  sought  in  the  shops.  But  I 
refused  the  permission  which  Becket  solicited  of  reprinting  it;  the 
public  curiosity  was  imperfectly  satisfied  by  a  pirated  copy  of  the 
booksellers  of  Dublin;  and  when  a  copy  of  the  original  edition 
has  been  discovered  in  a  sale,  the  primitive  value  of  half-a-crown 
has  risen  to  the  fanciful  price  of  a  guinea  or  thirty  shillings."  * 

*  The  Essai,  in  a  good  English  translation,  now  appean  In  the 
MtseeUatuous  Works.  Villcmain  finds  in  it  "  peu  oe  vues,  nolle 
oriffinalitd  surtout,  mais  unc  grandc  passion  litt^raire,  Tamour  des 
rochcirhes savantcs et  du  beag  langage."  Sainte>Beuve's criticism  is 
almost  identical  with  Gibbon's  own:  but  though  he  finds  that  "  la 
lecture  en  est  assez  difficile  ct  parfots  obscure,  la  liaison  dcs  id^ 
4chappe  flouvent  par  trop  de  concision  ct  par  1c  d6air  qu'a  eu  le  jcune 
autcur  d'y  faire  entrer,  d  y  condenier  la  plupart  de  ses  notes,"  he  adds, 
"  il  y  a,  cbemln  faisant.  da  vues  neuvca  et  qui  sentent  rbistoriea." 


Some  time  before  the  publication  of  the  essay.  Gibbon  had 
entered  a  new  and,  one  might  suppose,  a  very  uncongenial 
scene  of  life.  In  an  hour  of  patriotic  ardour  he  became  Qune  x  3, 
X759)  a  captain  in  the  Hampshire  militia,  and  for  niore  than 
two  years  (May  10, 1760,  to  December  23, 1763)  led  a  wandering 
life  of  "  military  servitude."  Hampshire,  Kent,  Wiltshire  and 
Dorsetshire  formed  the  successive  theatres  of  what  he  calls  his 
"bloodless  and  inglorious  campaigns."  He  complains  of  the 
busy  idleness  in  which  his  time  was  spent;  but,  considering  the 
circumstances,  so  adverse  to  study,  one  is  rather  surprised  that 
the  military  student  should  have  done  so  much,  than  that  he 
did  so  little;  and  never  probaUy  before  were  so  many  hours 
of  literaiy  study  spent  in  a  tent.  In  estimating  the  comparative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  wearisome  period  of  his 
life,  he  has  summed  up  with  the  impartiality  of  a  philosopher 
and  the  sagadty  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Irksome  as  were  his 
employments,  grievous  as  was  the  waste  of  time,  uncongenial 
as  were  his  companions,  solid  benefits  were  to  be  set  off  against 
these  things;  his  health  became  robust,  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  enlarged,  he  wore  off  some  of  his  foreign  idiom,  got 
rid  of  mnch  of  hh  reserve;  he  addsr— and  perhaps  in  his  estimate 
it  was  the  benefit  to  be  most  prized  of  all—'*  the  discipline  and 
evolutions  of  a  modem  battalion  gave  me  a  clearer  notion  of  the 
phalanx  and  the  legion,  and  the  captain  of  the  Hampshire 
grenadiers  (the  reader  may  smile)  has  not  bem  usdess  to  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire." 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  read  Homer  and  Longinus, 
having  for  the  first  time  acquired  some  real  mastery  of  Greek; 
and  after  the  publication  of  the  Essai,  his  mind  was  full  of  projects 
for  a  new  literary  effort.  The  Italian  expedition  of  Charles  VIII. 
of  France,  the  crusade  of  Richard  I.,  the  wars  of  the  barons, 
the  lives  and  comparisons  of  Henry  V.  and  the  emperor  Tittis, 
the  history  of  the  BUck  Prince,  the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
that  of  Montrose,  and  finally  that  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  were  all 
of  them  seriously  contemplated  and  successively  rejected. 
By  their  number  they  show  how  strong  was  the  impulse  to 
literature,  and  by  their  character,  how  determined  the  bent 
of  his  mind  in  the  direction  of  history;  while  their  variety  makes 
it  manifest  also  that  he  had  then  at  least  no  tqpedal  purpose  to 
serve,  no  preconceived  theory  to  support,  no  paxticular  prejudice 
or  belief  to  overthrow. 

The  militia  was  disbanded  in  1763,  and  Gibbon  joyfully  shook 
off  his  bonds;  but  his  Uterary  projects  were  still  to  be  postponed. 
Following  his  own  vdshes,  tliough  with  his  father's  consent, 
he  had  early  in  1760  projected  a  Continental  tour  as  the  comple- 
tion "  of  an  English  gentleman's  education."  This  had  been 
inteiTupted  by  the  episode  of  the  militia;  xk>w,  however,  he 
resumed  his  purpose,  and  left  England  in  January  1^63.  IVo 
years  were  "  loosely  defined  as  the  term  of  his  absoice,"  which 
he  exceeded  by  half  a  year— returning  June  1765.  He  first 
visited  Paris,  where  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  d'Alembot,  Diderot, 
Barth^lemy,  Raynal,  Helv^tius,  Baron  d'Holbach  and  others 
of  that  drde,  and  was  often  a  wdcome  guest  in  the  saloons  of 
Madame  Geoffrin  and  Madame  du  Deffand.*  Voltairo  was  at 
Geneva,  Rousseau  at  Montmorency,  and  Buffon  he  n^ccted 
to  visit;  but  so  congenial  did  he  find  the  sodety  for  which  his 
education  had  so  well  prepared  him,  and  into  which  some  Uterary 
reputation  had  already  preceded  him,  that  he  dcdaredj  "  Had 
I  been  rich  and  independent,  I  should  have  prolonged  and 
perh^M  have  fixed  my  residence  at  Paris." 

From  France  he  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  and  spent  nearly  a 
year  at  Lausanne,  where  many  old  friendships  and  studies  were 
resumed,  and  new  ones  begun.  His  reading  was  largely  designed 
to  enable  him  fully  to  profit  by  the  long-contemplated  Italian 
tour  which  b^an  in  April  1764  and  lasted  somewhat  more  than 
a  year.  He  has  recorded  one  or  two  interesting  notes  on  Turin, 
Genoa,  Florence  and  other  towns  at  which  halt  was  made  on  his 
route;  but  Rome  was  the  great  object  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  the 
words  in  which  he  has  alluded  to  the  feelings  with  which  he 

*  Her  letters  to  Walpole  about  Gibbon  contain  some  interesting 
remarks  by  this  "  aveugte  dairvoyante,"  as  Voltaire  calls  her;  but 
tbey.bekMig  to  a  later  period  (i777)- 
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approached  it  are  such  as  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  sketch 
of  Gibbon,  however  brief.  "  My  temper  is  not  very  susceptible 
of  enthusiasm,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  I  do  not  feel  I  have 
ever  scorned  to  affect.  But  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  years 
I  can  neither  forget  nor  express  the  strong  emotions  which 
agitated  my  mind  as  I  first  approached  and  entered  the  Eternal 
City.  After  a  sleepless  night,  I  trod  with  a  bfty  step  the  ruins 
of  the  forum;  each  memorable  spot,  where  Romulus  stood, 
or  Tully  spoke,  or  Caesar  fell,  was  at  once  present  to  my  eye; 
and  several  days  of  intoxication  were  lost  or  enjoyed  bdfore  I 
could  descend  to  a  cod  and  minute  investigation."  Here  at 
last  his  long  yearning  for  some  great  theme  worthy  of  his  historic 
genius  was  gratified.  The  first  conception  of  the  Dedine  and 
Pall  arose  as  he  lingered  one  evening  amidst  the  vestiges  of 
ancient  glory.  "  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  October  1764, 
as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare- 
footed friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that 
the  idea  of  writing  the  dedine  and  fall  of  the  city  first  started 
to  my  mind." 

The  five  years  and  a  half  which  intervened  between  his  return 
from  this  tour,  in  June  1765,  and  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
November  1770,  seem  to  have  formed  the  portion  of  his  life 
which  "  he  passed  with  the  least  enjoyment  and  remembered 
with  the  least  satisfaction."  He  attended  every  spring  the 
meetings  of  the  militia  at  Southampton,  and  rose  successively 
to  the  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  commandant;  but 
was  each  year  "  more  disgusted  with  the  inn,  the  wine,  the  com- 
pany, and  the  tiresome  repetition  of  annual  attendance  and 
daUy  exercise."  From  his  own  account,  however,  it  appears 
that  other  and  deeper  causes  produced  this  discontent.  Sincerely 
attached  to  his  home,  he  yet  felt  the  anomaly  of  his  position. 
At  thirty,  still  a  dependant,  without  a  settled  occupation,  without 
a  definite  social  status,  he  often  regretted  that  he  had  not 
**  embraced  the  lucrative  pu^uits  of  the  law  or  of  trade,  the 
chances  of  dvil  office  or  India  adventure,  or  even  the  fat  slumbers 
of  the  church."  From  the  emoluments  of  a  profession  he 
"  might  have  derived  an  ample  fortune,  or  a  competent  income 
instead  of  being  stinted  to  the  same  narrow  allowance,  to  be 
increased  only  by* an  event  which  he  sincerely  deprecated." 
Doubtless  the  secret  fire  of  a  consuming,  but  as  yet  ungratified, 
literary  ambition  also  troubled  his  repose. ,  He  was  still  contem- 
plating "at  an  awful  disUnce"  The  Dedine  and  Pall,  and 
meantime  revolved  some  other  subjects,  that  seemed  more 
immediately  practicable.  Hesitating  for  some  time  between 
the  revolutions  of  Florence  and  those  of  Switzerland,  he  consulted 
M.  Dcyvcrdun,  a  young  Swiss  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  dose 
and  intimate  friendship  during  his  first  residence  at  Lausanne, 
and  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the  hind  which  was  his  "  friend's 
by  birth  "  and  "  his  own  by  adoption."  He  executed  the  first 
book  in  French;  it  was  read  (in  1767),  as  an  anonymous  produc- 
tion, before  a  literary  sodety  of  jforeigners  in.  London,  and 
condemned.  Gibbon  sat  and  listened  unobserved  to  thdr 
strictures.  It  never  got  beyond  that  rehearsal;  Hume,  indeed, 
approved  of  the  performance,  only  deprecating  as  unwise  the 
author's  preference  for  French;  but  Gibbon  dded  with  the 
majority. 

In  1 767  also  he  joined  with  M.Deyverdun  in  starting  a  literary 
journal  under  the  title  of  Mimoires  litUraires  de  la  Grande- 
Brelagne.  But  its  drculation  was  limited,  and  only  the  second 
volume  had  appeared  (1768)  when  Deyverdun  went  abroad. 
The  materials  already  collected  for  a  third  volume  were  sup- 
pressed. It  is  interesting,  however,  to  know,  that  in  the  first 
volume  is  a  review  by  Gibbon  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  History  of 
Henry  11. ,  and  that  the  M>cond  volume  contains  a  contribution 
by  Hume  on  Walpolc's  Historic  Doubts. 

The  next  appearance  of  the  historian  made  a  deeper  impression. 
It  was  the  first  distinct  print  of  the  lion's  foot.  "  Ex  ungue 
leonem  "  might  have  been  justly  said,  for  he  attacked,  and 
attacked  successfully,  the  redoubtable  Warburton.  Of  the 
many  paradoxes  in  the  Divine  Legation^  few  are  more  extravagant 
than  the  theory  that  Virgil,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Aeneid, 
intended  to  allegorize,  in  the  visit  of  his  hero  and  the  Sibyl  to  the 


shades,  the  initiation  of  Aeneas,  as  a  lawgiver,  into  the  ^**«fg"gf* 
mysteries.  This  theory  Gibbon  completdy  exploded  in  his 
Critical  Observations  (1770) — no  very  difficult  task,  indeed, 
but  achieved  in  a  style,  and  with  a  profusion  of  leaning,  which 
called  forth  the  warmest  commendations  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Warburton  never  replied;  and  few  will  believe  that 
he  would  not,  if  he  had  not  thought  silence  more  discreet. 
Gibbon,  however,  regrets  that  the  style  of  his  pamphlet  was 
too  acrimonious;  and  this  regret,  considering  his  antagonist's 
slight  claims  to  forbearance,  is  creditable  to  him.  "  I  cannot 
forgive  myself  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  a  man  who, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  entitled  to  my  esteem;  and  I  can  less 
forgive,  in  a  personal  attack,  the  cowardly  concealment  of  my 
name  and  character." 

Soon  after  his  "  release  from  the  fruitless  task  of  the  Swiss 
revolution  "  in  1768,  he  had  gradually  advanced  from  the  wish 
to  the  hope,  from  the  hope  to  the  design,  from  the  design  to  the 
execution  of  his  great  historical  work.  His  preparations  were 
indeed  vast.  The  cUssics, "  as  lowasTsdtus,  Pliny  the  Younger 
and  Juvenal,"  had  been  long  familiar.  He  now  "  plunged  into 
the  ocean  of  the  Augustan  history,"  and  "  with  pen  almost 
alwajrs  in  hand,"  pored  over  all  the  original  records,  Greek  and 
Latin,  between  Trajan  and  the  last  of  the  Western  Caesars. 
"  The  subsidiary  nys  of  medals  and  inscriptions,  of  geography 
and  chronology,  were  thrown  on  thdr  proper  objects;  and  I 
applied  the  collections  of  Tillemont,  whose  inimitable  aecuracy 
almost  assumes  the  character  of  genius,  to  fix  and  arrange 
within  my  reach  the  loose  and  scattered  atoms  of  historical 
information."  The  Christian  apologists  and  their  pagan 
assailants;  the  Theodosian  Code,  with  Godefroy's  commentary; 
the  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Muratori,  collated  with  "  the 
paralld  or  transverse  lines"  of  Sigonius  and  Maffd,  Pagi  and 
Baronius,  were  all  critically  studted.  Still  following  the  wise 
maxim  which  he  had  adopted  as  a  student,  "  multum  legere 
podus  quam  multa,"  he  reviewed  again  and  again  the  imnoortal 
works  of  the  French  and  English,  the  Latin  and  Italian  rlawics. 
He  deepened  and  extended  his  acquaintance  with  Greek,  par- 
ticularly with  his  favourite  authors  Homer  and  Xeoophon; 
and,  to  crown  all,  he  succeeded  in  achieving  the  third  perusal 
of  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 

The  course  of  his  study  was  for  some  time  seriously  interrupted 
by  his  father's  illness  and  death  in  1770,  and  by  the  many  dss« 
tractions  connected  with  the  tran^erence  of  his  residence  from 
Buriton  to  London.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  October  1772  that 
he  found  himself  at  last  independent,  and  fairly  settled  in  his 
house  and  library,  with  full  leisure  and  opportunity  to  set  about 
the  composition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  history.  Even  then 
it  appears  from  his  own  confession  that  he  long  brooded  over 
the  chaos  of  materials  he  had  amassed  before  h'ght  dawned  upon 
it.  At  the  commencement,  he  says,  "all  was  dark  and  doubt- 
ful ";  the  limits,  divisions,  even  the  title  of  his  worii  were 
undetermined;  the  first  chapter  was  composed  three  times, 
and  the  second  and  third  twice,  before  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
efforts.  This  prolonged  meditation  on  his  design  and  its  execu- 
tion was  ultimately  well  repaid  by  the  result:  so  methodical 
did  his  ideas  become,  and  so  readily  did  his  materials  shape 
themselves,  that,  with  the  above  exceptions,  the  original  MS. 
of  the  entire  six  quartos  was  sent  uncopied  to  the  printers.  He 
also  says  that  not  a  sheet  had  been  seen  by  any  other  eyes  than 
those  of  author  and  printer,  a  statement  indeed  which  must  be 
taken  with  a  small  deduction;  or  rather  we  must  su|^x)se  that  a 
few  chapters  had  been  submitted,  if  not  to  the  "  eyes,"  to  the 
"  ears  "  of  others;  for  he  elsewhere  tells  us  that  he  was  "  soon 
disgusted  with  the  modest  practice  of  reading  the  manuscript 
to  his  friends."  Such,  however,  were  bis  preliminary  difficulties 
that  he  confesses  he  was  often  "  tempted  to  cast  away  the  labour 
of  seven  3rears  ";  and  it  was  not  until  February  1776  that  the 
first  volume  was  published.  The  success  was  instant,  and,  for  a 
quarto,  probably  unprecedented.  The  entire  impression  was 
exhausted  in  a  few  days;  a  second  and  a  third  edition  were 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand.  The  author  might  almost  have 
said,  as  Loid  Byron  after  the  publication  of  Ckilde  Harold^ 
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Kbit  might  ■Imou  be  called  a  library  oF  coniroverey.  Tbe 
only  attack,  however,  to  which  Gibbon  deigned  to  make  any 
reply  waa  that  of  Davlea.  who  had  impugned  hii  accuracy  or 
good  laitb.  His  VMialica  appeared  in  February  1779;  and, 
ai  Milnian  remarki,  "  ihii  lingle  diicharge  from  the  ponderous 
artillery  of  learning  and  aarcaim  laid  proitrate  the  whcde  dis- 
orderly squadron  "  ol  bis  ntah  and  feeble  auaibntt.^ 

Two  yean  before  the  publication  of  this  fini  volume  Gibbon 
was  elected  meinbcr  of  parliament  (or  Liskeitd  (1774).  His 
political  duties  did  not  auipend  his  proHcution  ol  his  hialory, 
eicept  on  one  ocusion,  and  for  a  little  while,  hi  1779,  when  he 
undertook,  on  behalf  of  the  m 
pcrfonned,  was  also,  it  must  b 
French  government  had  issued 
declaration  o[  war,  and  Cibboi 
Thuilow  and  Lord  Weymouth,  a  .  . 
In  compliance  with  this  request  he  produced  the  able  Ufmoire 
JHjtififOti/^  composed  in  French,  and  delivered  to  the  courts  of 
Europe;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  received  a  Beat  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  FlanKIIons—iitllc  more  than  a  sinecure 
in  itself,  but  with  a  very  subilantiil  salary  of  nearly  £goo  per 
annum.  His  acceptance  displeased  aomc  ol  his  Inraier  poliiicil 
associates,  and  lie  was  accused  of  "deserting  bis  party."  In  his 
'  ,  indeed.  Gibbon  denies  (hat  he  had  ever  enlisted  with 
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ce."  Tfac  volumes,  however,  were  bought  and  read  witb 
It  avidity.  Meanwhile  public  events  were  developing  in  a 
inei  that  had  s  considerable  influence  upon  the  manner  in 
which  tlie  remaining  yean  of  Ibe  bistorian's  life  were  spent. 
the  general  election  In  1780  he  had  lost  hia  scat  for  Liskeard, 
bad  subsequently  been  elected  for  Lymington.     The  minijiry 

Board  of  Trade  was  abolished  by  the  passing  of  Burke's  biUJa 
.781,  and  Gibbon's  aalary  vanished  with  it — no  trifle,  for  bis 
iipenditupe  had  been  for  three  yean  on  a  scale  somewhat 
litptoportionate  to  bis  private  fortune.  He  did  not  like  to 
depend  on  slitamen's  promises,  which  are'  proverbially  un- 
certain of  fulfilment;  he  as  little  liked  to  retrench;  and  he 
was  wearied  of  psrbiment,  when  he  had  never  given  any  but 

turned  bis  eyes  to  the  scene  of  his  early  exile,  where  he  might 
live  on  his  decent  patrimony  in  a  style  which  was  impossible  In 
Englaod,  and  pursue  unembarrasaed  his  literary  studies.'  He 
therefore  resolved  to  Gi  himself  at  Lausanne. 

irdonlyia  necessary  on  his  parliamentary  career.     Ndthet 
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entered  parliament;  and  the  obstacles  which  even  at  an  earlier 
period  he  had  not  bad  courage  to  encounter  were  hardly  likely 
to  be  vanquished  then.  Nor  had  he  much  political  sagacily. 
He  was  belter  skilled  in  lavestigsting  tbe  past  than  in  divining 
the  future.  While  Burke  and  Foi  and  so  many  great  statesmen 
proclaimed  the  consequences  of  the  collision  with  America, 
Gibbon  saw  nothing  but  colonies  in  rebellion,  and  a  paternal 
government  justly  incensed.  Hia  silent  votes  were  all  given  on 
that  hypothesis.  In  a  similar  manner,  while  he  abhorred  the 
French  Revolution  when  it  came,  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
appreheosion,  like  Chesterfield,  Burke,  or  even  Horace  Walpole, 
of  its  approach;  nor  does  be  appear  to  have  at  all  suspected  that 
it  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  speculations  of  the  philosophic 
■      -  -■■-■-  ■    had  taken  such  delight.    But  while  it  may 
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prosecution  of  hit  literary  enterprise;  a  hermit  in  his  study  as 
long  as  he  chose,  he  found  the  most  delightful  recreation  alwa)^ 
ready  for  him  at  the  thrediold.  **  In  London."  says  he,  "  I  was 
lost  in  the  crowd;  I  ranked  with  the  first  families  in  Lausanne, 
and  my  style  of  prudent  expense  enabled  me  to  maintain  a 
fair  balance  of  reciprocal  civilities.  .  .  .  Instead  of  a  small 
house  between  a  street  and  a  stable-yard,  I  began  to  occupy  a 
spacious  and  convenient  mansion,  connected  on  the  north  side 
with  the  city,  and  open  on  the  south  to  a  beautif id  and  boundless 
horizon.  A  garden  of  four  acres  bad  been  laid  out  by  the  taste 
of  M.  Deyverdun:  from  the  garden  a  rich  scenery  of  meadows 
and  vineyards  descends  to  the  Leman  Lake,  and  the  prospect 
far  beyond  the  lake  is  crowned  by  the  stupendous  motmtains  of 
Savoy,"  In  this  enviable  retreat,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  year 
should  have  been  suflfered  to  roll  round  before  he  vigorously 
tesumed  his  great  work — and  with  many  men  it  would  never 
have  been  resumed  in  such  a  paradise.  We  may  remark  in 
pa^ng  that  the  retreat  was  often  enlivened,  or  invaded,  by 
friendly  tourists  from  England,  whose  "frequent  incursions" 
into  Switzerland  our  recluse  seems  half  to  lament  as  an  eviL 
Among  his  more  valued  visitors  were  M.  and  Mme  Necker; 
Mr  Fox  also  gave  him  two  welcome  **  days  of  free  and  private 
society  "  in  1788.  Differing  as  they  did  in  politics,  Gibbon's 
testimony  to  the  genius  and  character  of  the  great  statesman 
is  highly  honourable  to  both:  "  Perhaps  no  human  being,"  he 
says,  "  was  ever  more  perfectly  exempt  from  the  taint  of  male- 
volence, vanity,  or  falsehood." 

When  once  fairly  reseated  at  his  task,  he  proceeded  in  this 
delightful  retreat  leisurely,  yet  rapidly,  to  its  completion.  The 
fourth  volume,  partly  written  in  1782,  was  completed  in  June 
1784;  the  preparation  of  the  fifth  volume  occupied  less  than 
two  years;  while  the  sixth  and  last,  begun  x8th  May  1786,  was 
finished  in  thirteen  months.  The  feelings  with  which  he  brought 
his  labours  to  a  close  must  be  dcscribeid  in  his  own  inimitable 
words:  "  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  37th  of  June 
1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  auid  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the 
last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a  summer  house  in  my  garden. 
After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  Serceau  or 
covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate, 
the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected 
from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble 
the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and, 
perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon 
humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind  by 
the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and 
agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatsoever  might  be  the  .future 
date  of  my  History,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and 
precarious." 

Taking  the  manuscript  with  him,  Gibbon,  after  an  absence 
of  four  years,  once  more  visited  London  in  1787;  and  the  51st 
anniversary  of  the  author's  birthday  (27th  April  1788)  witnessed 
the  publication  of  the  last  three  volumes  of  The  Decline  and 
Fall.  They  met  with  a  quick  and  easy  sale,  were  very  extensively 
read,  and  very  h'berally  and  deservedly  praised  for  the  unflagging 
industry  and  vigour  they  displayed,  though  just  exception,  if 
only  on  the  score  of  good  taste,  was  taken  to  the  scoffing  tone 
he  continued  to  maintain  in  all  passages  where  the  Christian 
reh'gion  was  specially  concerned,  and  much. fault  was  found  with 
the  indecency  of  some  of  his  notes.^ 

He  returned  to  Switzerland  in  Jxily  1788,  cherishing  vague 

schemes  of  fresh  Uterary  activity;  but  genuine  sorrow  caused 

by  the  dfcath  of  his  friend  Deyverdun  interfered  with  steady 

work,  nor  was  it  easy  for  him  to  fix  on  a  new  subject  which  should 

be  at  once  congenial  and  proportioned  to  his  powers;  while  the 

premonitory  mutterings  of  the  great  thunderstorm  of  the  French 

Revolution,  which  reverberated  in  hollow  echoes  even  throu|^ 

<  An  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  Obsenaiicns  on  the  tkne  last 
volumes  of  the  Roman  History,  appeared  in  1788;  Disney's  Sermon^ 
with  Stnclures,  in  1790:  and  Whiuker's  Review,  in  1791.  With 
regard  to  the  second  of  the  above  complaints,  surprise  will  probably 
be  felt  that  it  was  not  extended  to  portions  of  the  text  as  well  as  to 
the  notes. 


the  quiet  valleys  of  Switxerlond,  further  troubled  his 
For  some  months  he  found  amusement  in  the  preparation  of  tbe 
deUghtful  Memoirs  (1789)  from  which  most  of  our  knowledleB 
of  his  personal  history  is  derived;  but  his  letters  to  friends  in 
England,  written  between  1788  and  1793  occasicmaQy  betray 
a  slight  but  unmistakable  tone  of  ennui.  In  April  1793  he  un- 
expectedly received  tidings  of  the  death  of  Lady  SheflBeld; 
and  the  motive  of  friendship  thus  suj^lied  combined  with  the 
pressure  of  public  events  to  uige  him  homewanis.  He  arrived 
in  England  in  the  following  June,  and  spent  the  summer  at 
Shefl^eld  Pkce,  where  his  presence  was  even  more  highly  prized 
than  It  .had  ever  before  been.  Returning  to  London  early  in 
November,  he  found  it  necessary  to  consult  his  physicians  for 
a  symptom  which,  neglected  since  2761,  had  gradually  become 
complicated  with  hydrocele,  and  was  now  imperatively  demand- 
ing surgical  aid;  but  the  painful  operations  which  had  to  be 
performed  did  not  Interfere  with  his  customary  checrfuloes, 
nor  did  they  prevent  him  from  paying  a  Christmas  visit  to 
Shefiield  Place..  Here,  however,  fever  made  its  appearance; 
and  a  removal  to  London  (January  6,  1794)  was  conadercd 
imperative.  Another  operation  brought  him  some  relief;  but 
a  relapse  occurred  during  the  night  of  the  zsth,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  peacefully  breathed  his  lasL  His  remains 
were  laid  in  the  burial  place  of  the  Sheffield  family,  Fletching, 
Sussex,  where  an  epitaph  by  Dr  Parr  describes  his  character  and 
work  in  the  language  at  once  of  elegance,  of  moderation  and  <A 
truth. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Gibbon  as  a  lad  of  sixteen  is 
brought  before  us  somewhat  dimly  in  M.  PavUliard's  description 
of  the  "  thin  little  figure,  with  a  large  head,  disputing  and 
arguing,  with  the  greatest  ability,  all  the  best  arguments  that 
had  ever  been  used  in  favour  of  popery."  What  he  afterwards 
became  has  been  made  more  vividly  familiar  by  the.dever 
silhouette  prefixed  to  the  Miscellaneous  Works  (Gibbon  himself, 
at  least,  we  know,  did  not  regard  it  as  a  caricature),  and  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  portrait  so  often  engraved.  It  is  hardly 
fair  perhaps  to  add  a  reference  to  Suard's  highly-ooloured 
description  of  the  short  Silenus-like  figure,  not  more  than  56  in. 
in  height,  the  slim  legs,  the  large  tumed-in  feet,  the  shrill  pierdng 
voice;  but  almost  every  one.  will  remembn,  from  Croker's 
BosToell,  Colman's  account  of  the  great  historian  "tapping  his 
snuff-box,  smirking  and  smiling,  and  rounding  his  periods" 
from  that  mellifluous  mouth.  It  has  already  been  seen  that 
Gibbon's  early  ailments  all  left  him  on  the  approach  of  manhood; 
thenceforward,  "  till  admonished  by  the  gout,"  he  could  truly 
boast  of  an  immunity  well-m'gh  perfect  from  every  bodily 
complaint;  an  exceptionally  vigorous  brain,  and  a  stomach 
"almost  too  good,"  united  to  bestow  upon  him  a  vast  capadty 
alike  for  work  and  for  enjoyment.  This  capacity  he  nevcX 
abused  so  as  to  burden  his  conscience  or  depress  his  spirits. 
"The  madness  of  superfluous  health  I  have  never  known." 
To  illustrate  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  he  found  alike  in  the 
solitude  of  his  study  and  in  the  relaxations  of  genial  aodal 
intercourse,  almost  any  page  taken  at  random,  either  from  the 
Life  or  from  the  Letters,  would  suffice;  and  many  incidental 
touches  show  that  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  delights  of  quiet 
contemplation  of  the  beauties  and  grandeurs  of  nature.  His 
manners,  if  formal,  were  refined;  his  conversation,  when  he 
felt  himself  at  home,  interesting  and  unaffected;  and  that  he 
was  capable  alike  of  feeling  and  inspiring  a  very  constant  friend- 
ship there  are  many  witnesses  to  diow.  That  his  temperament 
at  the  same  time  was  frigid  and  comparatively  passionless 
cannot  be  denied;  but  neither  ought  this  to  be  imputed  to  him 
as  a  fault;  hostile  criticisms  upon  the  grief  for  a  father's  death, 
that  "  was  soothed  by  the  conscious  sat^actlon  that  I  had 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  filial  piety,"  seem  somewhat  out  of 
place.  His  most  ardat  admirers,  however,  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  he  was  deficient  in  large-hearted  benevolence; 
that  he  was  destitute  of  any  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity  ";  and 
that  so  far  as  every  sort  of  religious  yearning  or  aspiration  is 
concerned,  his  poverty  was  almost  unique.  Gibbon  was  such 
a  man  as  Horace  mij^t  have  been,  had  the  Roman  Epicurean 
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been  fonder  of  hsrd  intellectual  work,  and  leas  prone  than  he 
was  to  the  indulgence  of  emotion.  (H.  Ro.;  J.  S.  Bl.) 

Gibbon's  literary  art,  the  sustained  excellence  of  his  style, 
his  piquant  epigrams  and  his  brilliant  irony,  would  perhaps 
not  secure  for  his  work  the  immortality  which  it  seems  likely 
to  enjoy,  if  it  were  not  also  marked  by  ecumenical  grasp,  extra- 
ordinary accuracy  and  striking  acuteness  of  judgment.  It  is 
needless  to  s^y  that  in  many  points  his  statements  and  conclu- 
sions must  now  be  correctcdi  He  was  never  content  with 
secondhand  accounts  when  the  primary  sources  were  accessible; 
*'  I  have  always  endeavoured,"  he  says,  "  to  draw  from  the 
fountainhead;  my  curiosity,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  duty,  has 
always  urged  me  to  study  the  originals;  and  if  they  have 
sometimes  eluded  my  search,  I  have  carefully  marked  the 
secondary  evidence  on  whose  faith  a  passage  or  a  fact  were 
reduced  to  depend."  Since  he  wrote,  new  authorities  have 
been  discovered  or  rendered  accesable;  works  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Slavonic,  Armenian,  Syriac,  Arabic  and  other  languages,  which 
he  was  unable  to  consult,  have  been  published.  Again,  many 
of  the  authorities  which  he  used  have  been  edited  in  superior 
texts.  The  relative  weights  of  the  sources  have  been  more 
nicely  determined  by  critical  investigation.  Archaeology  has 
become  a  science.  In  the  immense  region  which  Gibbon  surveyed 
there  is  hardly  a  section  which  has  not  been  submitted  to  the 
microscopic  examination  of  specialists. 

But  apart  from  the  inevitable  advances  made  in  the  coiirse 
of  a  century  during  which  historical  research  entered  upon  a 
new  phase,  the  reader  of  Gibbon  must  be  warned  against  one 
capital  defect.  In  judging  the  Decline  and  FaU  it  should  caref tilly 
be  observed  that  it  falls  into  two  parts  which  are  heterogeneous 
in  the  method  of  treatment.  The  first  part,  a  little  more  than 
five-eighths  of  the  work,  supplies  a  very/utf  history  of  460  years 
(a.d.  180-641);  the  second  and  smaller  part  is  a  summary 
history  of  about  800  years  (aj>.  641-1453)  in  whidi  certain 
episodes  are  selected  for  fuller  treatment  and  so  made  prominent. 
To  the  fiist  part  unstinted  praise  must  be  accorded;  it  may  be 
said  that,  with  the  materials  at  the  author's  disposition,  it 
hardly  admitted  of  improvement,  except  in  trifiing  details. 
But  the  second,  notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  the  narrative 
and  the  masterly  art  in  the  grouping  of  events,  suffers  from  a 
radical  defea  which  renders  it  a  misleading  guide.  The  author 
designates  the  story  of  the  later  empire  at  Constantinople 
(after  Heradius)  as  "  a  uniform  tale  of  weakness  and  misery," 
a  judgment  which  is  entirely  false;  and  in  aco>rdance  with 
thii  doctrine,  he  makes  the  empire,  which  is  his  proper  subject, 
merely  a  string  for  connecting  great  movements  which  affected 
it,  such  as  the  Saracen  conquests,  the  Crusades,  the  Mongol 
invasions,  the  Turkish  conquests.  He  failed  to  bring  out  the 
momentous  faa  that  up  to  the  lath  century  the  empire  was  the 
bulwark  of  Europe  against  the  East,  nor  did  he  appreciate  its 
importance  in  preserving  the  heritage  of  Greek  civilization. 
He  compressed  into  a  sin^e  diapter  the  domestic  history  and 
policy  of  the  emperors  from  the  son  of  Heraclius  to  Isaac  Angelus; 
and  did  no  justice  to  the  renuirkable  ability  and  the  indefatigable 
industry  shown  in  the  service  of  the  state  by  most  of  the  sovereigns 
from  Leo  III.  to  Basil  U.  He  did  not  penetrate  into  the  deeper 
causes  underlying  the  revolutions  and  palace  intrigues.  His 
eye  rested  only  on  superficial  characteristics  which  have  served 
to  associate  the  name  ''Byzantine"  with  treachery,  cruelty, 
bigotry  and  decadence.  It  was  reserved  for  Finlay  to  depict, 
with  greater  knowledge  and  a  juster  perception,  the  lights  and 
shades  of  Byzantine  history.  Thus  the  later  part  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall,  while  the  narrative  of  certain  episodes  will  always 
be  read  with  profit,  does  not  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  history  of 
the  empire  or  of  its  significance  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It 
must  be  added  that  the  pages  on  the  Slavonic  peoples  and  their 
relations  to  the  empire  are  conspicuously  insufficient;  but  it 
must  be  taken  into  account  that  it  was  not  till  many  jrears  after 
Gibbon's  death  that  Slavonic  history  began  to  receive  due 
attention,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  competent  scholars 
among  the  Slavs  themselves. 

The  moat  famous  chapters  of  the  Declim  and  FaU  are  the 


fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  in  which  the  historian  traces  the  early 
progress  of  Christianity  and  the  policy  of  the  Roman  govtfnment 
towards  it.  The  flavour  of  these  chapters  is  due  to  the  irony 
which  Gibbon  has  employed  with  consummate  art  and  felicity. 
There  was  a  practical  motive  for  using  this  we^xm.  An  attadc 
on  Christianity  laid  a  writer  open  to  prosecution  and  penalties 
under  the  statutes  of  the  realm  (9  and  xo  William  in.  c.  33, 
still  unrepealed).  Gibbon's  stylistic  artifice  both  averted  the 
peril  of  prosecution  and  rendered  the  attack  more  telling.  In 
his  Autobiography  he  alleges  that  he  learned  from  the  Pronncial 
Letters  of  Pascal "  to  manage  the  weapon  of  grave  and  temperate 
irony,  even  on  subjecta  of  ecclesiastical  solemnity."  It  is  not 
easy,  however,  to  perceive  much  resemblance  between  the 
method  of  Pascal  aad  that  of  Gibbon,  thou^  in  particular 
passages  we  may  discpver  the  influence  which  Gibbon  acknow- 
ledges. For  instance,  the  well-known  description  (in  chap, 
xlvii.)  of  the  preposition  ''  in  "  occurring  in  a  theolo^^  dogma 
as  a  "  momentous  particle  which  the  memory  rather  than  the 
understanding  must  retain"  is  taken  directly  from  the  first 
Provincial  Letter.  The  main  points  in  the  general  conclusions 
of  these  chapters  have  been  borne  out  by  subsequent  research. 
The  account  of  the  causes  of  the  expansion  of  Christianity  is 
chiefly  to  be  criticized  for  its  omissions.  There  were  a  number 
of  important  contributory  conditions  (enumerated  in  Hamack's 
Mission  und  Ausbreiiimg  des  Ckrislenlums)  which  Gibbon  did 
not  take  into  account.  He  rightly  insisted  on  the  facilities  of 
communication  created  by  the  Roman  empire,  but  did  not 
emphasize  the  diffusion  of  Judaism.  And  he  did  not  realize 
the  importance  of  the  kinship  between  Christian  doctrine  and 
Hellenistic  syncretism,  which  helped  to  promote  the  reception 
of  Christianity.  He  was  Ignorant  of  another  fact  of  great 
importance  (which  has  only  in  recent  years  been  fully  appreciated 
through  the  researches  of  F.  Cumont),  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
Mithraic  religion  and  the  close  analogies  between  its  doctrines 
and  those  of  Christianity.  In  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Roman  government  towards  the  Christian  religion,  there  are 
questions  still  subjudice;  but  Gibbon  had  the  merit  of  reducing 
the  number  of  martyrs  within  probable  limits. 

Gibbon's  verdict  on  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  is  contained 
in  the  famous  sentence,  "I  have  described  the  triumph  of 
barbarism  and  religion."  It  is  important  to  understand  dearly 
the  criterion  which  he  applied;  it  is  frequently  misapprehended. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  iSth  century;  he  had  studied  with  sym- 
pathy Locke  and  Montesquieu;  no  one  appreciated  more  keenly 
than  he  did  political  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  an  Englishman. 
This  is  illustrated  by  his  love  of  Switzerland,  his  intense  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  that  country,  his  design  of  writing  "  The 
History  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Swiss  "—a  theme,  he  says  "  from 
which  the  dullest  stranger  would  catch  fire."  Such  views  and 
sentiments  are  incompatible  with  the  idealization  of  a  benevolent 
despotism.  Yet  in  this  matter  Gibbon  has  been  grossly  misappre- 
hended and  misrepresented.  For  instance,  Mirabeau  wrote  thus 
to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly:  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  read  the 
work  of  Mr  Gibbon  without  bdng  astounded  that  it  should  ever 
have  been  written  in  English;  or  without  being  tempted  to  turn 
to  the  author  and  say,  *  Yotf  an  Englishman  ?  No,  indeed.' 
That  admiration  for  an  empire  of  more  than  two  hundred  millions 
of  men,  where  not  one  had  the  right  to  call  himself  free;  that 
effeminate  philosophy  which  has  more  praise  for  luxury  and 
pleasures  than  for  all  the  virtues;  that  style  always  elegant  and 
never  energetic,  reveal  at  the  most  the  elector  of  Hanover's  slave. " 
This  criticism  is  based  on  a  perverse  misreading  of  the  historian's 
observations  on  the  age  of  Trajan,  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines. 
He  enlarges,  as  it  was  his  business  to  do,  on  the  tranquillity  and 
proqxrity  of  the  empire  in  that  period,  but  he  does  not  fail  to 
place  his  finger  on  the  want  of  political  liberty  as  a  fatal  defect. 
He  points  out  that  under  this  benevolent  despotism,  though  men 
might  be  happy,  their  happiness  was  unstable,  because  it  de- 
pended on  the  character  of  a  single  man;  and  the  highest  praise 
he  can  give  to  those  virtuous  princes  is  that  they  "  deserved  the 
honour  of  restoring  the  republic,  had  the  Romans  of  their  days 
been  capable  of  a  ratiooal  freedom."    The  criterion  by  which 
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Gibbon  Judged  civitizAtkni  «nd  pngnai  wu  the  mcuu 
Iht  buppineu  of  men  ii  Kcured,  ind  oF  thit  hippini 
■idem]  poliLicil  frudom  in  cuential  condition.  He  i 
■Uy  bUDuoc;  ud  it  ii  wonhy  ot  notin  that  he  «u  i 
th«  (bolitioD  oE  ilaveiy,  wliik  humue  men  liU  his  i 
SbeSeld,  Di  Joluuoii  and  Boswdl  were  oppoted  u 


(Ciicow,  1844)  and    Creek   (AlhenK   1S40). 
Cibbon'i  dcmh  wat  celebrated  in  1844  under 


...-iBM-byR..  ,     ... 

OtBBOH.  tbc  collective  liLlc  o 

ol  tbe  Indo-Malay  countries,  all  1 

the  tingle  genua  H^obaUs.    Till 


lay  be  included  in 
ecently  these  apei  have  been 

, _..,    Jamily  {Simiidai)  "ith   the 

chimpanzee,  gorilla  and  oring-ulnn,  but  they  are  now  regaidcd 

the  Hylahalidai..  One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  thii  family 
is  Ihc  presence  of  small  naked  calkHitics  on  tbe  buttocks; 
anoiher  being  a  dillerence  in  tbe  number  of  vertebrae  and  ribs 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  Simiiiot.    Tbe  eilicme  length 


of  ll 


le  absent 


esol  thc! 


walk  in  ihe  upright  posture,  cither  vHlh  the  hands  (tossed  be 

usual  foc^  consists  of  leaves  and  f  ruils.  Gibbons  may  be  dit 
inlo  two  groups,  Ihe  one  represented  by  (he  siamang,  Hy)( 
(i>«fAa.'Bn(Hj|i7nd«l}j£ij,ofSunialraand  the  Malay  Pi^nin 
and  Ihc  other  by  a  numI>eT  of  closely  allied  species.  The  i 
of  the  iodei  and  middle  fingera  by  means  of  a  web  eitcr 
as  tar  as  the  terminal  joints  is  Ihe  distinctive  fcaiure  ol 
siimang.  which  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  and  black  in  c< 
with  a  while  frontal  band.  Black  or  puce-grty  is  Lhc  prev; 
coknu  in  the  second  group,  of  which  Ihe  bulock  {B.  kviocti)  ol 


Assam,  H.  lorof  Arakan  and  Peg 

<fig.),  and  B.  aplii  of  Sumatra  ai^  weD-koown  re] 

A  female  of  the  Hainan  gibbon  (ff.  kmunimi)  a 

cbaDfed  from  uniform  aooty-black  (witbout  the  while  frontal 


The  Tenaiserim  Gibbon  (fijIiiaUi  imUOMh), 
land  of  ihe  black  pbaK  of  the  huloek)  to  puce-grey;  but  it  i* 
Probable  Lhai  this  was  only  an  individual,  or  at  most  a  aeiual, 
lergliarily.  Tlie  range  of  the  genus  eilends  from  ihe  southern 
lank  ol  the  Bramapulia  in  Assam  10  goulhem  Cbiu,  tbe  Malay 
■eninsuta,  Java,  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  (R.  L.*; 

OIlBOn,  ORIHUHO  (1648-1710.  English  wood-caner, 
rasbom  in  164S.  according  to  some  aulhorilies  of  Dulch  parents 
I  Rotterdam,  and  according  to  others  of  English  parents  at 
>3ndon.  By  Ihe  former  he  is  said  to  have  come  toLoodonafier 
'isplayed  grral  ckvemns  and 


inlhestT 


nglhol 


employed  him  in  Ihe  eieculion 
il  carving  in  wood.  In  Ihe 
worked  for  Sir  Chriil^ir 


by  Evelyn  to  Charles 

early  part  of   tbe  1 

Elalue  in  Ihe  couci  of  Whllehall.  represenling  James  II.  in  Ihe 
dress  of  a  Roman  empeCDi,  and  he  aiw  designed  the  base  of  ihe 
statue  ol  Chaitcs  I,  at  Charing  Croai.  Il  is,  however,  chiefly  as 
a  BCuIptor  in  wood  that  he  a  famous.  He  was  employed  to 
necule  the  omamenlal  carving  for  the  chapel  at  Windsor,  Ihe 

at  Burleigh,  Chatsworth,  and  other  aiislocratic  mansions.  The 
finest  of  all  his  productions  in  Ihis  style  is  believed  10  be  Ihe 
ceiling  which  he  devised  for  a  room  at  Pelwonh.  His  subjects 
are  chiefly  birds,  floweia,  foliage,  fruit  and  lace,  and  many  of 
his  woiks,  for  delicacy  and  elaboration  of  details,  and  truthfulness 
of  imiialion,  hive  never  been  lurpassed.  He,  bowevet,  totnc- 
times  wasted  his  ingenuity  on  triOing  subjects;  many  ol  his 
flowers  used  10  move  on  Lhdr  stems  like  their  natural  prototypes 
when  shaken  by  a  breeze.  In  1714  Cibbou  was  appaintnl 
masler  carver  in  wood  10  George  I.  He  died  at  London  on  Ihe 
3rd  of  August  1711. 

OfBBDIfS,  JAIiea  (i3m-  ).  American  Roman  Catholic 
cardinal  and  archbidwp,  wai  bom  in  Baltimon,  Maryland, 
on  the  ijrd  of  July  1S34.  ""J  was  educated  al  St  ChailB  College. 
Ellicolt  Cily,  Maryland,  and  St  Mary's  Seminary,  Billimorc. 
where  he  finished  h^  iheok^cal  training  and  *u  ordained  priest 
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on  the  30th  of  June  x86i.  After  a  short  time  spent  on  the 
missions  of  Baltimore,  he  was  called  to  be  secretary  to  Arch- 
bishop Martin  J.  Spalding  and  assistant  at  the  cathedral.  When 
in  1866  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  considered  the 
matter  of  new  diocesan  developments,  he  was  selected  to  organize 
the  new  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  North  Carolina;  and  was  con- 
secrated bishop  in  August  1 868.  During  the  four  successful  years 
spent  in  North  Carolina  he  wrote,  for  the  benefit  of  his  mission 
work,  The  Faith  of  our  Fathers,  a  brief  presentation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  intended  to 
reach  Protestants;  the  books  passed  through  more  than  forty 
editions  in  America  and  about  seventy  in  England,  and  an 
answer  was  made  to  it  in  Faith  of  our  Forefathers  (1879),  by 
Edward  J.  Steams.  Gibbons  was  transferred  to  the  see  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1872,  and  in  1877  was  made  coadjutor, 
with  the  right  of  succession,  to  the  Archbi^op  (James  R.  Bayley) 
of  Baltimore.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  succeeded  to  the 
archbishopric.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in  1883  selected  him  to  preside 
over  the  Third  Plenary  Council  in  Baltimore  (1884),  and  on  the 
30th  of  June  x886  created  him  a  cardinal  priest,  with  the  title 
of  Santa  Maria  Trastevere.  His  simplicity  of  life,  foresight 
and  prudence  made  him  a  power  in  the  church.  Thoroughly 
American,  and  a  lover  of  the  people,  he  greatly  altered  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  toward  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  other  labour  organizations,  and  his- public  utterances  dis- 
played the  true  instincts  of  a  popular  leader.  He  contributed 
frequently  to  periodicals,  but  as  an  author  is  known  principally 
by  his  works  on  religious  subjects,  including  Our  Christian 
He^tage  (1889)  and  TIte  Ambassador  of  Christ  (1896).  For 
many  years  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  ^tablishment  of  a 
Catholic  university,  at  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore 
(1884)  he  saw  the  realization  of  his  desires  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  at  Washington,  of 
which  he  became  first  chancellor  and  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

GIBBONS,  ORLANDO  (x 583-1625),  English  musical  composer, 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  a  family  of  musicians  all  more  or 
less  able.  We  know  of  at  least  three  generations,  for  Orlando's 
father,  William  Gibbons,  having  been  one  of  the  waits  of  Cam- 
bridge, may  be  assumed  to  have  acquired  some  proficiency  in 
the  art.  His  three  sons  and  at  least  one  of  his  grandsons  inherited 
and  further  developed  his  talent.  The  eldest,  Edward,  was  made 
bachelor  of  music  at  Cambridge,  and  successively  held  important 
musical  appointments  at  the  cathedrals  of  Bristol  and  Exeter; 
Ellis,  the  second  son,  was  organist  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  and 
is  the  composer  of  two  madrigals  in  the  collection  known  as  the 
The  Triumphs  of  Oriana.  Orlando  Gibbons,  the  youngest  and 
by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  the  brothers,  was  bom  at  Cambridge 
in  1583.  Where  and  under  whom  he  studied  is  not  known,  but 
in  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  sufiidcntly  advanced  and  cele- 
brated to  receive  the  important  post  of  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  His  first  published  composition  "  Fantasies  in  three 
parts,  composed  for  viols,"  appearied  in  x6xo.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  piece  of  mu^c  printed  in  England  from  engraved 
plates,  or  "  cut  in  copper,  the  like  not  heretofore  extant."  In 
1622  he  was  cxieated  doctor  of  music  by  the  university  of  Oxford. 
For  this  occasion  he  coihposcd  an  anthem  for  eight  parts,  Oe/ap 
your  Hands,  still  extant.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Orlando  Gibbons  died  before 
the  beginning  of  the  dvil  war,  or  it  may  be  supposed  that,  like 
his  eldest  brother,  be  would  have  been  a  staunch  royalist.  In 
a  different  sense,  however,  he  died  in  the  cause  of  his  master; 
for  having  been  summoned  to  Canterbury  to  produce  a  com- 
position written  in  celebration  of  Charles's  marriage,  he  there 
fell  a  victim  to  smallpox  on  the  5th  of  June  X625. 


For  a  full  list  of  his  compositions,  see  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music. 
His  Dortrait  may  be  found  in  Hawkins's  well-known  History,  His 
vocal  pieces,  madrinls,  motets,  canons,  &c..  are  adminbie,  and 

Erove  nim  to  have  neen  a  great  master  of  pure  polyphony.  \yc 
ave  also  some  Kwdmens  (rf  nu  instrumental  mudc,  such  as  the  six 
pieces  for  the  virginak  puUlshed  in  Parthenia,  a  collection  of  in- 
strumental music  produced  by  Gibbons  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Bull 
and  Byrd. 


OIBBS,  JOSIAH  WILLARD  (X839-X903),  American  mathe- 
matical physicist,  the  fourth  child  and  only  son  of  Josiah  Willard 
Gibbs  (1790-1861),  who  was  professor  of  sacred  literature  in 
Yale  Divinity  School  from  1824  till  his  death,  was  bora  at  New 
Haven  on  the  nth  of  February  1839.  Entering  Yale  College 
in  1854  he  graduated  in  1858,  and  continuing  his  studies  there 
was  appointed  tutor  in  X863.  He  taught  Latin  in  the  first  two 
years,  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  third.  He  then  went  to 
Europe,  studying  in  Paris  in  1866-1867,  in  BcrUn  in  X867  and 
in  Heidelberg  in  x868.  Returning  to  New  Haven  in  1869,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematical  physics  in  Yale  College 
in  X871,  and  held  that  position  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
New  Haven  on  the  28th  of  April  1903.  His  first  contributions 
to  mathematical  physics  were  two  papers  published  in  1873  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  on  "Graphical 
Methods  in  the  Thermodynamics  of  Fluids,"  and  "  Method  of 
Geometrical  Representation  of  the  Thermodynamic  Properties 
of  Substances  by  means  of  Surfaces."  His  next  and  most  im- 
portant publication  was  his  famous  paper  *'  On  the  Equilibrium 
of  Heterogeneous  Substances  "  (in  two  parts,  X876  and  X878), 
which,  it  has  been  said,  founded  a  new  department  of  chemical 
science  that  is  becoming  comparable  in  importance  to  that  created 
by  Lavoisier.  This  work  was  translated  into  German  by  W. 
Ostwald  (who  styled  its  author  the  "founder  of  chemical 
energetics")  in  X891  and  into  French  by  H.  le  Chatelier  in 
1899.  In  X  88 1  and  X884  he  printed  some  notes  on  the  dements 
of  vector  analysis  for  the  use  of  his  students;  these  were  never 
formally  published,  but  they  formed  the  basis  of  a  text-book  on 
Vector  Analysis  which  was  published  by  his  pupil,  E.  B.  Wilson, 
in  X90X.  Between  1882  and  X889  a  series  of  papers  on  certain 
points  in  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light  and  its  relation  to 
the  various  elastic  solid  theories  appeared  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  and  his  last  work,  Elementary  Principles  in 
Statistical  Mechanics,  was  issued  in  X903.  The  name  of  WiUard 
Gibbs,  who  was  the  roost  distinguished  American  mathematical 
physidst  of  his  day,  is  espedaUy  associated  with  the  "  Phase 
Ride,"  of  which  some  account  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Energetics.  In  X90X  the  Cofdey  medal  of  the  Royal  Sodety 
of  London  was  awarded  him  as  bdng  **  the  first  to  apply  the 
second  law  of  thermodynamics  to  the  exhaustive  discussion 
of  the  rebtioQ  between  chemical,  electrical  and  thermal  energy 
and  capadty  for  external  work." 

A  biiwraphkal  sketch  will  be  found  in  his  collected  ScUntific 
Papers  (2  vols.,  X906). 

GIBBS,  OLIVBR  WOLCOTT  (X832-X908),  American  chemist, 
was  born  at  New  York  on  the  axst  of  February  X822.  His 
father,  Colond  George  Gibbs,  was  an  ardent  mineralogist;  the 
mineral  gibbsite  was  named  after  him,  and  his  collection  was 
finally  bought  by  Yale  College.  Entering  Columbia  College 
in  X837,  Wolcott  (the  Oliver  he  dropped  at  an  early  date) 
graduated  in  X84X,  and,  having  assist«l  Robert  Hare  at  Penn- 
sylvania University  for  several  months,  he  next  entered  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  qualifying  as 
a  doctor  of  medidne  in  1845.  Leaving  America  he  studied  in 
Germany  with  K.  F.  Rammel^rg,  H.  Rose  and  J.  von  Liebig, 
and  in  Paris  with  A.  Laurent,  J.B.  Dumas,  and  H.  V.  Regnault, 
returning  in  1848.  In  that  year  he  became  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  Free  Academy,  now  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  in  X863  he  obtained  the  Rumford  professoiship  in  Harvard 
University,  a  post  retained  until  his  retirement  in  1887  as  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  December  19087  Gibbs' 
researches  were  mainly  in  analytical  and  inorganic  chemistry, 
the  oobaltammines,  pUtinum  metals  and  complex  acids  bdng 
especially  investigated.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher,  and 
contributed  many  articles  to  sdentific  journals. 

See  the  Memorial  Lecture  by  F.  W.  Clarke  in  the  J.CS.  (1909). 
p.  1299. 

OIBEON,  a  town  in  Palestine  whose  inhabitants  wrested  a 
truce  from  Joshua  by  a  trick  (Josh,  ix.,  x.);  where  the  champions 
of  David  fought  those  of  Ish-bosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  12-32);  where 
Joab  murderMi  Amasa  {ib.  xx.  8-10);  and  where  Johaiuin  went 
against  Tshmsd  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Gcdaliah  (Jer.  xIL  xa). 
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GIBEONITES— GIBRALTAR 


Here  was  an  important  high  place  (i  Kings  iii.  4)  where  fw  a 
time  the  tabernacle  was  deposited  (2  Chron.  i.  3).  The  present 
name  is  El-Jib;  this  is  a  small  village  about  5  m.  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem,  standing  on  an  isolated  hill  above  a  flat  com  valley. 
The  village  is  famous  for  its  springs,  and  the  reputation  seems 
ancient  (cf.  2  Sam.  ii.  13;  Jer.  xli.  13).  The  principal  spring 
issues  from  under  a  clifif  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  hill,  and 
the  water  runs  to  a  reservoir  lower  down.  The  sides  of  the 
hill  are  rocky,  and  remarkable  for  the  regular  stratification 
of  the  limestone,  which  gives  the  hill  at  a  distance  the  appear- 
ance of  being  terraced.  Scattered  olive  groves  surround  the 
place.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

GIBBOHITESf  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  an  Amorite  or 
Hivite  stronghold,  the  modem  £l-JIb,  5  m.  N.W.  from  Jerusalem. 
According  to  Joshua  iviit  2$  it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin. 
When  the  Israelites,  under  Joshua,  invaded  Canaan,  the 
Gibeonites  by  a  crafty  ruse  escaped  the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Al 
and  secured  protection  from  the  invaders  (Joshua  ix.).  Cheync 
thinks  this  story  the  attempt  of  a  later  age  to  explain  the  long 
independence  of  Gibeon  and  the  use  of  the  Gibeonites  as  slaves 
in  Solomon's  temple.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Saul  to  exter- 
minate the  clan  is  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxi.,  and  this  slaughter 
may  possibly  be  identified  with  the  massacre  at  Nob  recorded 
in  I  Sam.  xxii.  17-19  (see  Ency.  Bib.  col.  17 1?)-  The  place  b 
also  associated  with  the  murders  of  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  xa),  Amasa 
(a  Sam.  xx.  8)  and  Gcdaliah  (Jer.  xli.  12),  and  with  the  wrathful 
intervention  of  Yahweh  referred  to  by  Isaiah  (xxviii.  ax),  which 
we  may  identify  with  the  memorable  victory  of  David  over  the 
Philistines  recorded  in  2  Sam.  v.  7$  (reading  Gibeon  for  Gcba). 
Gibeon  was  the  scat  of  an  old  Canaanitish  sanctuary  afterwards 
used  by  the  Israelites;  it  was  here  that  Solomon,  immediately 
after  his  coronation,  went  to  consult  the  oracles  and  had  the 
dream  in  which  he  chose  the  gift  of  wisdom  (i  Kings  iii.). 

GIBRALTAR,  a  British  fortress  and  crowa  colony  at  the 
westem  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  whole  territory  is 
rather  less  than  3  m.  in  length  from  north  to  south  and  varies  in 
width  from  i  to  f  m.  Gibraltar  is  called  After  Tariq  (or  Tarik) 
ben  Zaid,  its  name  being  a  corruption  of  Jebcl  Tariq  (Mount 
Tariq).  Tariq  invaded  Andalusia  in  a.d.  71  x  with  an  army  of 
I  a, 000  Arabs  and  Berbers,  and  in  the  lastdaysof  July  of  that  year 
destroyed  the  Gothic  power  in  a  three  days'  fight  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Guadalcte  near  where  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  now  stands. 
In  order  to  secure  his  commimications  with  Africa  he  ordered 
the  building  of  a  strong  castle  upon  the  Rock,  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Mons  Calpe.  This  work,  begun  in  the  year  of  the  great 
battle,  was  completed  in  742.  It  covered  a  wide  area,  reaching 
from  the  shores  of  the  bay  to  a  point  half-way  up  the  north- 
westem  slope  of  the  rock;  here  the  keep,  a  massive  square 
tower,  still  stands  and  is  known  as  the  Moorish  castle. 

The  Rock  itself  is  about  a)  m.  in  length,  and  at  its  northem  end 
rises  almost  perpendlctilarly  from  the  strip  of  flat  sandy  ground 
which  connects  it  with  the  Spanish  mainland.  At  the  north  end, 
on  the  crest  of  the  Rock  xaoo  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  the  Rock 
gun,  famous  in  the  great  siege.  Some  six  furlongs  to  the  south 
is  the  signal  station  (1255  ft.),  through  which  the  names  and 
messages  of  passing  ships  are  cabled  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Rather  less  than  |  m.  south  of  the  signal  station  is  O'Hara's 
Tower(i4o8ft.).thehigbestpointof theRock.  Southof O'Hara's 
Tower  the  ground  falls  steeply  to  Windmill  HiU,  a  fairly  even 
surface  about  |  of  a  sq.  m.  in  area,  and  sloping  from  400  to  300  ft. 
above  ^e  sea-level.  South  of  Windmill  Hill  are  Europa  Flats, 
a  wall-like  cliff  200  fL  or  more  in  height  dividing  them.  Europa 
Flats,  sloping  south,  end  in  cliffs  50  ft.  high,  which  at  and  around 
Europa  Point  plun^  straight  down  into  deep  water.  Europa 
Point  is  the  m<»t  southern  point  of  the  Rock,  and  is  distant 
11}  nautical  miles  from  the  opposite  African  coast.  On  Europa 
Point  is  the  lighthouse  in  5*  21'  W.  and  36**  6'  30'  N.  On  the 
Mediterranean  side  the  Rock  is  almost  as  steep  and  inaccessible 
as  it  is  from  the  north.  Below  the  signal  station,  at  the  edge  of 
the  Mediterranean,  lies  Catalan  Bay,  where  there  is  a  little  village 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  others  who  make  their 
living  upon  the  waters;  but  Catalan  Bay  can  only  be  approached 


by  land  from  the  north  or  by  a  tunnel  through  the  Rock  from  the 

dockyard;  from  Catalan  Bay  to  Europa  Point  the  way  is  barred 

by  impassable  cliffs.  On  the  west  sideof  the  Rock  the  slopes  are  less 

steep,  especially  as  they  near  the  sea,  and  on  this  side  liethetown, 

the  Alameda  or  public  gardens,  the  barracks  and  the  dockyard. 

Geofofy. — The  rock  of  Gibraltar  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
pale  grey  limestone  of  compact  and  sometimes  crystallioe  structure, 
eenerally  stratified  but  in  places  apparently  amorphous.  Abov«  the 
limestone  are  found  layers  of  dark  grey-blue  shales  with  intcfcaUted 
b«ls  of  grit,  mudstone  and  Itmestone.  Both  limestone  and  shales 
are  of  the  Lovver  Jurassic  age.   Professors  A.  C  Ramsay  and  James 
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Geikie  {Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Cetiopad  Sacietyt  London,  Au^st 
1878)  found  also  in  the  superficial  formations  of  the  Rock  various 
features  of  interest  to  the  students  of  Pleistocene  geology,  including 
massive  accumulations  of  Itmestone  breccia  or  agglomerate,  bone 
breccias,  deposits  of  calcareous  sandstone,  raised  beaches  and  loose 
sands.  The  oldest  of  these  superficial  formations  Is  the  limestone 
breccia  of  Buena  Vista,  devoid  of  fossils  and  apparentlv  formed 
under  the  stress  of  bard  frosts,  indicating  conditions  of  dimate  of 
great  severity.  To  account  for  frosts  like  these,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  surface  of  the  Rock  must  have  been  raised  to  an  devation  much 
greater  than  its  present  height.  In  that  case  Europe  and  Africa 
would  probably  have  been  connected  by  an  isthmus  across  sonse  ^art 
of  the  present  site  of  the  Straits,  and  there  would  have  been  a  wider 
area  01  low  ground  round  the  base  of  the  Rock.  The  low  ground  at 
this,  and  probably  at  a  later  period,  must  have  been  clothed  with  a 
rich  vegetation,  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  varied  mammalian 
fauna,  whose  remains  have  been  found  in  the  Genista  caves.  After 
this  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  subsidettoc  to  a  depth  of  some 
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hnghL  tad  200  id  leflBth,  with  niAidv«  pilbrt  of  ualutiH  i^chin^ 
Imm  toot  IS  Soar.  The  hcdikI  csve  wu  lumed  tbe  Victoria  cave 
by  iu  difCDveRr  CtpuiA  Brone;  beyofkd  IbcK  u«  Uim  cava 
known  u  the  Leonora  ana.  "  Natbii«."  writs  Captiia  Bromc, 
"  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  Ihe  atalaetita;  tJiey  [arm  duHcn  of 
every  imaginable  ihape— etatuellea,  piliara,  foliafea,  ficurca,"  abd 
he  addi  that  Americu  viiiton  hanadaillled  that  even  the  Mammotli 
cave  itaelfcteldiKM  rival  lbeac|iaiit  ttalicthea  in  inctuiTaquf^  beauty. 
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tool  breeiai  the  apelli  ol  bad  weather,  although  hluilering 
enough  at  timea,  are  leldon  of  mote  than  a  few  daya'  duration. 

shade;  fron  Aj°  to  &^  may  be  taken  to  he  the  average  naiimum 
for  July  and  Aufust.  and  Iheie  ate  the  hotteal  monlhi  of  the 
year.  The  avenge  yearly  rainfall  ii  54-4  in.,  and  in  Bfty  yean 
from  |8S7  to  1906  (be  greatcM  reoirded  rainfall  was  jq-js  in., 
and  the  smatlest  l6■^i  in.  The  w*l«r-iupply  for  drinking  and 
looking  purpnaa  lb  almost  wholly  derived  from  tlln-waler 
Mored  (bieajt  Id  undeigrouod  lanks;  there  arc  very  few  food 


rells.  Uany  of  the  belief  dus  of  boiua  bavt  ihcii  own  taio- 
rater  tanks,  and  there  are  tatge  tank*  belon^ng  to  the  naval 
nd  military  authojilies.  Large  storage  tanlu  have  been  con- 
tmcted  by  Ihe  aanitary  commlsiioners  with  ipecialLy  prepared 
oUccting  areas  high  up  the  Rock.     Theo  " 
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dark  and  cooL  A  large  quantity  (>f 
brackish  water  for  flushing  purposes  and  bsthi  is  pumped  fnia 
the  uody  flats  of  the  north  front  on  the  Spanish  udeof  the  Rock. 

Tla  riwn.— The  modem  town  of  Gibralur  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  neaily  all  the  older  buildings  having  been  dealioyed 
during  the  great  tiege  (iJT^ijSj).  The  town  lies,  with  moat  of 
iii  buildinga  crowded  together,  at  (be  norlh-westem  comer  of 
the  Rock,  and  covers  only  about  one-ninth  part  of  (he  whole 
area;  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  on  level  ground,  and  (hoae  of  ita 
narrow  atreets  and  lanes  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  line  wall, 
or  sea  front,  are  for  (he  most  part,  except  at  their  western  ends, 
little  more  than  rarapa  or  rough  stairs  formed  of  rubble  Wona, 
contracting  in  places  into  stone  steps. 

The  public  buildings  present  few,  it  any,  features  of  general 
interest.  The  "  Convent "  iebuil(  upon  the  remaiu  of  in  old 
Fnuidsoa  monastery  is  the  official  residence  of  the  governor. 
The  Anglican  cathedral  is  1  poor  imitation  of  Moorish  ucbi- 
tecture.  The  garriioa  library  has  exccUent  reading  rooms  and 
a  large  number  of  volumes  of  miscellaneous  interest.  The  dvil 
hrapital  is  a  well.plinned  and  roomy  modem  building.  The  court- 
bouse  and  eicbinge  buildings  are  suited  to  the  Deeds  of  the  town. 
The  antiquary  may  here  and  (here  lind  the  remains  of  a  Mooriah 
bath  forming  part  of  a  alable,  or  fngmentl  of  a  sculptured  stone 
gateway  bearing  the  arms  of  Castile  or  of  Aragon  buill  into  the 
wall  of  a  modem  barrack.  Ed  a  small  disUHd  graveyard,  near 
Soulhport  gate,  lie  buried  a  number  of  those  who  fell  a(  Tiilalgar. 
To  the  south  of  the  town  are  the  Alameda  parade  and  gardens, 
a  lunatic  asylum,  Ihe  dockyard,  graving, docks  and  the  naval 
and  military  hospitals. 

f  gfalulin.— The  inhalutanU  of  CibttlUr  are  of  mixed  na; 
after  the  capture  ol  the  town  by  the  Briijtb  neatly  the  whole  of 
Ihe  former  Spanish  population  emigrated  in  a  body  and  founded, 
6  m.  away,  the  little  (own  ol  San  Roque.  Mos(  of  (be  naUve 
inhabitants  are  ol  Italian  or  Genoese  descent;  there  ate  also  a 
number  of  Maltese,  and  between  (wo  and  three  thousand  Jews. 

society  ol  their  own.  The  language  ol  the  people  is  Spanish,  not 
very  correctly  spoken.  English  is  learnt  as  a  foreign  language 
and  is  rarely,  il  ever,  spoken  by  (be  people  in  their  own  botpet. 
Gibraltar  being  primarily  a  lortreas  and  naval  base,  every 
effort.  In  view  ol  war  contingencies.  Is  made  by  the  authorities 
to  prevent  the  natural  iocrease  of  the  population.  Sanitary  and 
building  regulations,  modelled  upon  English  statutes  designed 
withquitedifferent  objects,  are  administered  with  some  Ingenuity 
and  not  a  little  severity.  In  this  way  the  house  room  available 
for  the  poorer  classes  is  steadily  reduced.  Tlie  poor  are  tbm 
being  gradually  pushed  across  the  frontier  Intothe  neighbouring 
Spanish  (own  of  La  Linea  de  la  C^oncepcion,  itself  a  mere  suburb 
rly  double  that 
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Csiuli(iil>gii. — Gibnltar  Ii  1  aetm  cekmy.  Of  IochI  govcm- 
■nent  propcriy  bo  ctlled  Ihen  ii  nooe.  Then  i>  s  unituy 
commtMjOD  wbich  u  voted  witb  Urfe  powen  of  ipendiog  Aod 
with  the  coDlrol  o(  buildiogi  and  itreeti  and  otbec  mitlin 
Bunagtd  by  loc*l  lUlboritia  in  England.  lu  memben  are 
lyjpolnted  by  the  gavcner.  As  appeal  {cam  theii  dedaiona,  bo 
fai  ai  they  afiect  Icdividuali,  Uu  to  \be  (upceou  court.  Apart 
from  Ihe  gamion  and  tivil  oSciala  there  are  coniparMively 
tew  memben  ol  the  Anglican  Cbuicb.  The  grrtt  majonty  of 
the  people  belong  to  Ihe  Church  of  Rome.  The  Jem  have 
font  tynafogue*.  The  Proleilant  diBcnleis  have  two  plans 
of  wonhlp,  Pretbyteriu  and  Weileyan.  Education  li  not 
compuliory  loc  the  civil  population,  but  most  of  the  children,  if 
not  all,  receive  a  fait  education  b  private  or  private  aided 
(cfaools.  The  number  of  Ihe  children  on  (he  roUi  of  the  private 
and  private  aided  icbool*  wu  in  1905:  boya,  1504;  giria,  1733; 
total  3137. 
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Offin  to  Morocco,  but  the  balk  ol  the  Morocco  trade,  much  o( 
which  Ibrmerly  cane  to  Gibnltar.  is  now  done  by  lines  of  stnmera 
>  and  from  Morocco  direct  to  British,  German  or  French 
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Barhaur  and  Farlificalims. — Great  change*  were  oiade  in  the 
delences  of  Gibraltar  early  in  the  10th  century.  Gun*  of  the 
newest  types  replaced  those  ol  older  pattenu.  The  heavier 
pieces  instead  of  being  at  or  near  the  sea-level,  are  now 
high  up,  many  ol  them  on  the  crest  line  of  the  Rock;  their 
lateral  range  and  lire  area  has  thereby  been  greatly  incnased 
and  their  efliciency  improved  in  combination  with  an  elaborate 

With  Ihe  completion  of  the  new  dockyard  works  tlie  value 
of  Gibraltar  as  a  naval  base  has  greatly  increaaed.  It  can  now 
undertake  all  Ihe  ontitiary  repairs  and  coaling  of  a  large  Seel. 
There  is  an  enclosed  harbour  in  which  a  fleet  cia  ufoly  anchor 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  torpedo  boats.  A  mole,  at  first 
intended  for  commercial  puiposes,  closes  tlie  north  end  of  the 
new  harbour.  The  Admiralty,  however,  soon  found  that  their 
needs  hid  outgrown  the  first  design  and  the  so-called  Commercial 
Mole  has  been  taken  over  for  naval  purposes,  plans  for  a  new 
commercial  mole  being  prepared.  The  funds  for  these  extensive 
works  were  provided  by  Uie  Naval  Works  Loan  Acts  of  i8«s 

The  land  space  available  for  the  purposes  of  dockyard  ei 
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r  New  Mole  Parade.  There  are  three  ol 
SO  and  450  ft.  in  length  respectively.  The  largest  dock 
iiible  by  acentral  caisson  BO  that  four  ships  can  bedecked 
!  lime.  The  docks  are  all  qj  ft.  vide  at  the  entrance  with 
L.  of  water  over  the  Bills  at  low-water  spring  tides.  The 
ling  machineiy  can  empty  the  largest  dock.  105,000  Ions 
ter,  in  £ve  hours.     There  are  two  workshopa  for  the  thief 

II  broad.  For  the  staff  captain's  department  and  sIDrct 
arebuildinga  with  150,000  ft.  of  floor  space.  At  the  north 
>f  the  yard  are  the  administrative  offices,  slipways  for 
lyers.  a  slip  for  small  craft,  an  ordnance  wharf  and  a  boat 
er.  The  reclaimed  area  is  faced  with  a  wharf  wall  ol  con- 
blocks  for  an  unbroken  lenglb  of  1600  ft.  wilh  33  ft.  ol 
;  on  this  wharf  are  powerful  shears 
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It 


3500  ft.  long,  with  water  alongside 

On  Ihe  outer  aide  coal  is  slacked  in  sheds  etlending 

nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  mole. 

The  Detached  Mole  is  a  vertical  wan  formed  ol  concrete 
blocks,  each  block  weighing  18  tons.  Thcae  blocks  were 
built  logether  on  the  sloping  bl6ck  lyslem  upon  a  rubbli 
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foundation  of  stone  deposited  by  barges  and  levelled  by  divers 
for  the  reception  of  the  concrete  bloclu. 

The  Commercial  Mole  is  now  chiefly  used  by  the  navy  as  a 
convenient  wharf  for  destroyers.  It  encloses  the  harbour  to 
the  north  and  extends  westward  from  the  end  of  the  Devil's 
Tongue.  At  the  end  nearest  the  town  are  large  stores;  there  is 
also  a  small  wharf  on  its  outer  ude  which  is  used  by  the  tenders 
of  ocean  steamers  and  by  the  small  boats  which  ply  to  Algedras. 

This  mole  is  built  of  rubble,  and  at  its  western  end  it  has  an 
arm  about  x6oo  ft.  long  running  S.  in  the  direction  of  the  Detached 
Mole.  Parallel  with  and  inside  the  western  arm  are  five  jetties. 
The  jetties  and  western  arm  have  extensive  coal  sheds  and  are 
faced  with  a  concrete  wharf  wall  of  a  total  length  of  7000  ft. 
with  ao  to  30  ft.  of  water  alongside.  The  Devil's  Tongue  was 
an  extension  of  the  Old  Mole,  constructed  during  the  great  siege 
z  779-1 783  in  order  to  bring  a  flanking  fire  to  bear  iipon  part  of 
the  Spanish  lines.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  success  with  which 
it  played  its  destined  part.  ( H.  M.  * ) 

Hislofy.— Gibraltar  was  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers  as  Calpe  or  Alybe,  the  two  names  being  probably 
corruptions  of  the  same  local  (perhaps  Phoenician)  word.  The 
eminence  on  the  African  coast  near  Ccuta  which  bears  the 
modern  English  name  of  Apes'  Hill  was  then  designated  Abyla; 
and  Calpe  and  Abyla,  at  least  according  to  an  ancient  and  widely 
current  interpretation,  formed  the  renowned  Pillars  of  Hercules 
{Hercuiis  cotumnae,  *IIpaicXlout  ffr^cu),  which  for  centuries 
were  the  limits  of  enterprise  to  the  seafaring  peoples  of  the 
Mediterranean  world.  'The  military  history  of  the  Rock  begins 
with  its  capture  and  fortification  by  Tariq  in  711.  In  1309 
it  was  retaken  by  Alonzo  Peres  de  Guzman  for  Ferdinand  IV. 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  who,  in  order  to  attract  inhabitants  to  the 
spot,  offered  an  asylum  to  thieves  and  murderers,  and  promised 
to  levy  no  taxes  on  the  import  or  export  of  goods.  The  attack 
of  Ismail  ben  Ferez  in  131 5  (2nd  siege)  was  frustrated;  but  in 
1333  Vasco  Perez  de  Meyra,  having  allowed  the  fortifications 
and  garrison  to  decay,  was  obliged  to  capitulate  to  Mahomet  IV. 
(3rd  siege)  after  a  defence  of  five  months.  Alonzb's  attempts 
to  recover  possession  (4lh  siege)  were  futile,  though  pertinacious 
and  heroic;  but  after  his  successful  attack  on  Algcciras  in  1344 
be  was  encouraged  to  try  his  fortune  again  at  Gibraltar.  In 
X349  he  invested  the  Rock,  but  the  siege  (5th  siege)  was  brought 
to  an  untimely  close  by  hb  death  in  March  1350.  The  next  or 
6th  siege  resulted  simply  in  the  transference  of  the  position  from 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Morocco  to  those  of  Yussef  III.  of 
Granada  (141 1),  and  the  7th,  undertaken  by  the  Spanish  count  of 
Niebla,  Enrique  de  Guzman,  proved  fatal  to  the  besieger  and  his 
forces  (1435).  In  >4<^'i  however,  success  attended  the  efforts 
of  Alonzo  de  Arcos  (8ih  siege),  and  in  August  the  Rock  passed 
once  more  under  Christian  sway.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
a  powerful  grandee  who  had  assisted  in  its  capture,  was  anxious 
to  get  possession  of  the  fortress,  and  though  Henry  IV.  at  first 
managed  to  maintain  the  claims  of  the  crown,  the  duke  ultimately 
made  good  his  ambition  by  force  of  arms  (9th  siege),  and  in  1469 
the  king  was  constrained  to  declare  his  son  and  his  heirs  perpetual 
governors  of  Gibraltar.  In  1479  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  made 
the  second  duke  marquess  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  149a  the  third 
duke,  Don  Juan,  was  reluctantly  allowed  to  retain  the  fortress. 
At  length  in  2502  it  was  formally  incorporated  with  the  domains 
of  the  crown.  Don  Juan  tried  in  2506  to  recover  possession, 
and  added  a  20th  to  the  list  of  sieges.  In  1540  the  garrison  had 
to  defend  itself  against  a  much  more  formidable  attack  (nth 
siege) — the  pirates  of  Algiers  having  determined  to  recover  the 
Rock  for  Mahomet  and  themselves.  The  conflict  was  severe, 
but  resulted  fn  the  repulse  of  the  besiegers.  After  this  the 
Spaniards  made  great  efforts  to  strengthen  the  place,  and  they 
succeeded  so  well  that  throughout  Europe  Gibraltar  was  regarded 
as  impregnable,  the  engineer  Daniel  Speckle  (1536-1589)  being 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  design  of  the  fortifications. 

Gibraltar  was  taken  by  the  allied  British  and  Dutch  forces, 
after  a.  three  days'  siege,  on  the  34th  of  July  2704  (see  Spaotsh 
SuccxasiOK,  Wak  of  the).  The  capture  was  made,  as  the 
war  was  being  fought,  in  the:  interou  of  Cbarks,  archduke  of 


Austria,  but  Sir  George  Rooke  iq.v.),  the  British  admiral,  on  his 
own  responsibility  caused  the  British  flag  to  be  hoisted,  and 
took  possession  in  name  of  (^ueen  Anne,  whose  government 
ratified  the  occupation.  A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Gibraltar  abandoned  their  homes  rather  than  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  invaders.  The  Spaniards  quickly  assembled 
an  army  to  recapture  the  place,  and  a  new  siege  opened  in  October 
2704  by  troops  of  France  and  Spain  under  the  marquess  of 
Villadarias.  The  activity  of  the  British  admiral.  Sir  John  Leake, 
and  of  the  military  governor,  Prince  George  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
(who  had  commanded  the  land  forces  in  July),  rendered  the 
efforts  of  the  besiegers  useless.  A  notable  inddent  of  this  siege 
was  the  gallant  attempt  made  by  500  chosen  volunteers  to  surprise 
the  garrison  (31st  of  October),  an  attempt  which,  at  first  success- 
ful, in  the  end  failed  disastrously.  Finally,  in  April  2705  the 
French  marshal  de  Tess£,  who  had  replaced  Villadarias,  gave  up 
the  siege  and  retired.  During  the  next  twenty  years  there  were 
endless  negotiations  for  the  peaceful  surrender  of  the  fortress, 
varied  in  2720  by  an  abortive  attempt  at  a  coup  de  main,  which 
was  thwarted  by  the  resourcefulness  of  the  governor  of  Minorca 
(Colonel  Kane),  who  threw  reinforcements  and  supplies  into 
Gibraltar  at  the  critical  moment.  In  2726  the  Spaniards  again 
appealed  to  arms.  But  the  count  of  las  Torres,  who  had  the 
chief  command,  succeeded  no  belter  than  his  predecessors.  The 
place  had  been  strengthened  since  2705,  and  the  defence  of 
the  garrison  under  Brigadier  Clayton,  the  lieutenant-governor, 
Brigadier  Kane  of  Minorca,  and  the  governor,  the  earl  of  Port> 
more,  who  arrived  with  reinforcements,  was  so  effective  that  the 
armistice  of  the  12th  of  June  practically  put  a  close  to  the  siege, 
though  two  years  elapsed  before  the  general  pacification  ensued. 

Neither  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  nor  in  that  of  1 762 
did  Spain  endeavour  to  besiege  the  rock,  but  the  War  of  American 
Independence  gave  her  better  opportunities,  and  the  sbfvof 
great  siege  of  2779-1783  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  Olftmlter 
the  most  memorable  sieges  of  history.  The  governor,  U^^9» 
General  Sir  George  Augustus  Elliot  (afterwards  Lord  "^* 
Heathfield),  was  informed  from  England  on  the  6th  of  July  2779 
that  hostilities  had  begun.  A  short  naval  engagement  in  the 
straits  took  place  on  the  22th,  and  General  Elliot  made  every 
preparation  for  resistance.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  month 
of  August  that  the  Spaniards  became  threatening.  The  method 
of  the  besiegers  appeared  to  be  starvation,  but  the  interval 
between  strained  relations  and  war  had  been  well  employed  by 
the  ships,  and  supplies  were,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  sufficient. 
While  the  Spanish  siege  batteries  were  being  constructed  the 
fortress  fired,  and  many  useful  artillery  experiments  were  carried 
out  by  the  garrison  at  this  time  and  subsequently  throughout  the 
siege.  On  the  2  4th  of  November  there  took  place  a  spirited  naval 
action  in  which  the  privateer  "  Buck,"  Captain  Fagg,  forced  her 
way  into  harbour.  This  was  one  of  many  such  incidents,  which 
usually  arose  from  the  attempts  made  from  time  to  time  by  vessels 
to  introduce  supplies* from  Tangier  and  elsewhere.  December 
2779,  indeed,  was  a  month  of  privation  for  the  garrison,  though 
of  little  actual  fighting.  In  January  2780,  on  the  rumour  of  an 
approaching  convoy,  the  price  of  foods  "  fell  more  than  two- 
thirds,"  and  Admiral  Sir  (jcorge  Rodney  won  a  great  victory 
over  De  Langara  and  entered  the  harbour.  Prince  William 
Henry  (afterwards  King  William  IV.)  served  on  board  the  British 
fleet  as  a  midshipman  during  this  expedition.  Supplies  and 
reinforcements  were  thrown  into  the  fortress  by  Rodney,  and  the 
whole  affair  was  managed  with  the  greatest  address  both  by  the 
home  government  and  the  royal  navy.  "  The  garrison,  "  in  spite 
of  the  scurvy,  "  might  now  be  considered  in  a  perfect  state  of 
defence,"  says  Drinkwater. 

On  the  7lh  of  June  took  place  an  attack  by  Spanish  fireships, 
which  were  successfully  dealt  with  by  the  naval  force  in  the  bay 
under  Captain  Lesley  of  H.M.  frigate  "  Enterprise."  Up  to 
October  the  state  of  things  within  the  fortress  was  much  what  it 
had  been  after  Rodney's  success.  "  The  enemy's  operations  on 
the  land  side  had  been  for  many  months  so  unimportant  as 
scarcely  to  merit  our  attention  "  (Drinkwater).  Scurvy  was, 
however,  prevalent  (see  Drinkwater,  p.  12 x),  and  the  supply 
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question  had  again  become  acute*  Though  the  enemy's  batteries 
did  not  open  fire,  the  siege  works  steadily  progressed,  in  spite 
of  the  fire  from  the  fortress,  and  there  were  frequent  small  engage- 
ments at  sea  in  which  the  English  were  not  always  successful. 
Further,  the  expulsion,  with  great  harshness,  of  the  English 
residents  of  Barbary  territory  put  an  end  to  a  service  of  supply 
and  information  which  had  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  Elliot 
(January  1781).  Three  more  months  passed  in  forced  inaction, 
which  the  garrison,  stinted  as  it  was,  endured  calmly.  Then,on  the 
X2th  of  April  1781,  on  the  arrival  of  a  British  relieving  squadron 
under  Admiral  Darby,  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  batteries  opened 
fire.  Stores  were  landed  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  bombardment, 
and  much  damage  was  done  both  to  the  fortifications  and  military 
buildings  and  to  the  town.  At  this  time  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  indiscipline  in  the  garrison,  with  which  General  Elliot  dealt 
severely.  This  was  in  the  last  degree  necessary,  for  the  bom- 
bardment continued  up  to  the  xst  of  June,  after  which  the  rate 
of  the  enemy's  fire  decreased  to  500  rounds  per  day.  By  the 
xath  of  July  it  had  almost  ceased.  In  September  the  firing  again 
became  intense  and  the  casualties  increased,  the  working  parties 
suffering  somewhat  heavily.  In  October  there  was  less  ex- 
penditure of  ammimition,  as  both  sides  were  now  well  covered, 
and  in  November  the  governor  secretly  prepared  a  great  counter- 
stroke.  The  sortie  made  on  the  night  of  the  26th-27th  of 
November  was  brilliantly  successful,  and  the  Spanish  siege 
works  were  mostly  destroyed.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
garrison  was  thus  again  in  an  excellent  position. 

Early  in  1782  a  new  form  of  gun-carriage? wheel,  allowing  of 
a  large  angle  of  depression  being  given,  was  invented  by  an 
officer  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  indeed  throughout  the  siege 
many  experiments  (such  as  would  nowadays  be  carried  out  at  a 
school  of  gunnery)  were  made  with  guns,  mountings,  ammuni- 
tion, methods  of  fire,  &c.,  both  in  Gibraltar  and  in  the  Spanish 
camp.  The  gun-carriage  referred  to  enabled  93%  o£  hits  to 
be  obtained  at  1400  yds.  range.  In  April  grates  for  heating 
shot  were  constructed  by  order  of  the  governor;  these  were 
destined  to  be  famous.  At  the  same  time  it  was  reported  that 
the  due  de  Crillon  was  now  to  command  the  besiegers  (French 
and  Spaniards)  with  D'Arcon  as  his  chief  engineer.  The  grand 
attack  was  now  imminent,  and  preparations  were  made  to  repel 
it  (July  X782).  The  chief  feature  of  the  attack  was  to  be,  as 
reported  on  the  26th  of  July,  ten  ships  "  fortified  6  or  7  ft. 
thick  .  .  .  with  green  timber  bolted  with  iron,  cork  and  raw 
hides;  which  were  to  carry  guns  of  heavy  metal  and  be  bomb- 
proof on  the  top  with  a  descent  for  the  shells  to  slide  off;  that 
these  vessels  .  .  .  were  to  be  moored  within  half  gunshot  of 
the  walls,"  &c.  On  the  other  side  many  of  the  now  existing 
zock  galleries  were  made  about  this  time.  The  count  of  Artois 
and  another  French  prifice  arrived  in  thp  French  lines  in  August 
to  witness  the  culminating  effort  of  the  besiegers,  and  some 
polite  correspondence  passed  between  Crillon  and  the  governor 
(reprinted  in  Drinkwater,  p.  267).  The  garrison  made  a  pre- 
liminary trial  of  the  red-hot  shot  on  the  8th  of  September,  and 
the  success  of  the  experiment  not  only  elated  the  garrison  but  was 
partly  instrumental  in  causing  Crillon  to  hasten  the  main  attack. 
After  a  preliminary  bombardment  the  famous  battering  ships 
took  up  their  positions  in  broad  daylight  on  the  X3th  and 
opened  fire.  The  British  solid  shot  seem  to  have  failed  absolutely 
to  penetrate  the  massive  wooden  armour  on  the  sides  and  the 
roofs  of  the  battering  ships,  and  about  noon  the  ships  had 
settled  down  to  their  work  and  were  shooting  coolly  and  accur- 
ately. But  between  x  and  3  p.if.  the  British  artillerymen  began 
to  use  the  red-shot  freely.  All  day  the  artillery^duel  went 
on,  the  shore  guns,  though  inferior  in  number,  steadily  gaining 
the  upper  hand,  and  the  battering  ships  were  in  great  distress 
by  nightfall.  The  struggle  continued  in  the  dark,  the  garrison 
now  shooting  rapidly  and  well,  and  one  by  one  the  ten  ships 
were  set  on  fire.  Before  noon  on  the  14th  the  attack  had  come 
to  an  end  by  the  annihilation  of  the  battering  fleet,  every  ship 
having  been  blown  up  or  burnt  to  the  water's  edge.  Upwards  of 
8300  rounds  were  expended  by  the  garrison  though  less  than  a 
hundred  pieces  were  in  action.    The  enemy's  bombardment 


was,  however,  resumed  and  partial  engagements  continued  up  to 
the  third  naval  relief  of  the  fortress  by  Lord  Howe,  who  won  a 
great  viaory  at  sea  over  the  Spaniards.  The  long  siege  came  to 
an  end  on  the  6th  of  February  1783,  when  the  due  de  Crilloa 
informed  Elliot  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  signed. 
On  the  31st  of  March  the  duke  visited  the  fortress,  and  many 
courtesies  passed  between  the  late  enemies.  Captain  (after- 
wards Colonel)  John  Drinkwater  (x  762-1844),  the  historian  of 
the  siege,  first  published  his  work  in  X78S.  A  new  edition  of 
A  History  of  the  Siege  of  CibraUar  was  published  in  xqos.  The 
history  of  the  four  eventful  years'  siege  is  fully  detailed  also  in 
the  Memoir,  attached  to  Green's  Sitge  of  Gibraltar  (1764),  of  its 
gallant  defender  Sir  George  Augustus  EUiot,  afterwards  Lord 
Heathfield,  whose  military  skill  and  moral  courage  place  him 
among  the  best  soldiers  and  noblest  men  of  his  time. 

Since  X783  the  history  of  Gibraltar  has  been  comparatively 
uneventful.  In  the  beginning  of  x8ox  there  were  rumours  of  a 
Spanish  and  French  attack,  but  the  Spanish  ships  were  defeated 
off  Algedras  in  June  by  Admiral  Saumarez,  Improvements 
in  the  fortifications,  maintenance  of  military  discipline  and 
le^slation  in  regard  to  trade  and  smuggling,  are  the  principal 
matters  of  recent  interest.  , 
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GIBSON,  CHARLES  DANA  (X867-  ),  American  artist  and 
illustrator,  was  bom  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  x>n  the  X4th  of 
September  1867.  After  a  year's  study  at  the  schools  of  the  Art 
Students'  League,  he  began  with  some  modest  little  drawings 
for  the  humorous  weekly  Life.  These  he  followed  up  with  more 
serious  work,  and  soon  made  a  place  fc^  himself  as  the  delineator 
of  the  American  girl,  at  various  occupations,  particuluiy  those 
out  of  doors.  These  obtained  an  enormous  vogue,  being  after- 
wards published  in  book  form,  running  through  many  editions. 
The  "  Gibson  Girl "  stood  for  a  type  of  healthy,  vigorous, 
beautiful  and  refined  young  womanhood.  Some  book  illustra- 
tions followed,  notably  for  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  He  was 
imitated  by  many  of  the  younger  drauf^tsmen,  copied  by 
amateurs,  and  his  popularity  was  shown  in  his  engagement  by 
CoUier's  Weekly  to  furnish  weekly  for  a  year  a  double  page, 
receiving  for  the  fifty-two  drawings  the  sum  of  $50,000,  said 
to  have  been  the  largest  amount  ever  paid  to  an  illustrator 
for  such  a  commission.  These  drawings  covered  various  local 
themes  and  were  highly  successful,  being  drawn  with  pen  and 
ink  with  masteriy  facility  and  great  directness  and  economy  of 
line.  So  popular  was  one  series, "  The  Adventures  of  Mr  Pipp," 
that  a  successful  play  was  moddled  on  it.  In  4906,  although 
besieged  with  commissions,  Giteon  withdrew  from  illustrative 
work,  determining  to  devote  himself  to  portraiture  in  oil,  in 
which  direction  he  had  ahready  made  some  successful  experi- 
ments; but  in  a  few  years  he  again  returned  to  illustration. 

GIBSON,  EDMUND  (1669-1748),  English  divine  and  jurist, 
was  born  at  Bampton  in  Westmorland  in  1669.  In  x686  he 
was  entered  a  scholar  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  in  1692 
he  published  a  valuable  edition  of  the  Saxon  Ckronide  with 
a  Latin  translation,  indices  and  notes.  This  was  followed  i 
1693  by  an  annotated  edition  of  the  De  tststiUiiione  crateria  i 
(juintilian,  and  in  X695  by  a  translation  in  two  volumes  foli^ 
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of  Camden's  BrUanniOt  '*  with  additions  and  improvements/^  in 
the  preparation  of  which  he  had  been  largely  assisted  by  William 
Lloyd,  John  Smith  and  other  English  antiquaries.  Shortly 
after  Thomas  Tenison's  elevation  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in 
1694  Gibson  was  appointed  chaplain  and  librarian  to  the  arch- 
bishop, and  in  1703  and  1710  respectively  he  became  rector  of 
Lambeth  and  archdeacon  of  Surrey.  In  the  discussions  which 
arose  during  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne  relative  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Convocation,  Gibson  took  a  very  active 
part,  and  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  warmly  argued  for  the  right 
of  the  archbishop  to  continue  or  prorogue  even  the  lower  house 
of  that  assembly.  The  controversy  suggested  to  him  the  idea 
of  those  researches  which  resulted  in  the  famous  Codex  juris 
ecclesiaslici  Anglkanif  published  in  two  volumes  folio  in  17 13, — a 
work  which  discusses  more  learnedly  and  comprehensively  than 
any  other  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  the  English  clergy,  and 
the  constitution,  canons  and  articles  of  the  English  Church.  In 
1 7 1 6  Gibson  was  presented  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  whence  he  was  in 
1 7  20  translated  to  that  of  London,  where  for  twenty-five  years  he 
exercised  an  immense  influence,  being  regularly  consulted  by  Sir 
Itobert  Walpole  on  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  While  a  conserva- 
tive in  church  politics,  and  declaredly  <^posed  to  methodism, 
he  was  no  persecutor,  and  indeed  broke  with  Walpole  on  the 
Quakers'  Relief  Bill  of  1736.  He  exercised  a  vigilant  over- 
sight over  the  morals  of  his  diocese;  and  his  fearless  denunciation 
of  the  licentious  masquerades  which  were  popular  at  court 
finally  lost  him  the  royal  favour.  Among  the  literary  efforts 
of  his  later  years  the  prindpal  were  a  series  of  Pastoral  Letters 
in  defence  of  the  "  gospel  revelation,"  against  "  lukewarmness  " 
and  "  enthusiasm,"  and  on  various  topics  of  the  day;  also  the 
Preservative  against  Popery,  in  3  vols,  folio  (1738),  a  compilation 
of  numerous  controversial  writings  of  eminent  Anglican  divines, 
dating  chiefly  from  the  period  of  James  IL  Gibson  died  on  the 
6th  of  September  1748. 

A  second  edition  ol  the  Codex  Juris^  "  revised  and  improved,  with 
large  additions  by  the  author,"  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1761. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Gibson  published  a  number 
of  Semums,  and  other  works  of  a  religious  and  devotional  kind. 
The  Vita  Thomae  Bodltii  with  the  Historia  Bibiiotkecae  Bodleianae 
in  the  Calalori  librorum  manuseriptorum  (Oxford,  1697),  and  the 
Reliquiae  Spdmannianae  (Oxford,  1698),  are  also  from  his  pen. 

GIBSON,  JOHN  (1790-1866),  English  sculptor,  was  bom  near 
Conway  in  1790,  his  father  being  a  market  gardener.  To  his 
mother,  whom  he  described  as  ruling  his  father  and  all  the  family, 
he  owed,  like  many  other  great  men,  the  energy  and  determina- 
tion which  carried  him  over  every  obstacle.  .  When  he  was  nine 
years  old  the  family  were  on  the  point  of  emigrating  to  America, 
but  Mrs  Gibson's  determination  stopped  this  project  on  their 
arrival  at  Liverpool,  and  there  John  was  sent  to  school.  The 
windows  of  the  print  shops  of  Liverpool  riveted  his  attention, 
and,  having  no  means  to  purchase  the  commonest  print,  he 
acquired  the  habit  of  committing  to  memory  the  otitline  of'one 
figure  after  another,  drawing  it  on  his  return  home.  Thus  early 
he  formed  the  system  of  observing,  remembering  and  noting, 
sometimes  even  a  month  later,  scenes  and  momentary  actions 
from  nature.  In  this  way  he,  by  degrees,  transferred  from  the 
shop  window  to  his  paper  at  home  the  chief  figures  from  David's 
picture  of  Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps,  which,  by  particulajr 
request,  he  copied  in  bright  colours  as  a  frontispiece  to  a  little 
schoolfellow's  new  prayer-book,  for  sixpence.  At  fourteen  years 
of  age  Gibson  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  of  cabinetmakers,*— 
portrait  and  miniature  painters  in  Liverpool  requiring  a  premium 
which  his  father  could  not  give.  This  employment  so  disgusted 
him  that  after  a  year  (being  interesting  and  engaging  then 
apparently  as  in  after-life)  he  persuaded  his  masters  to  change 
his  indentures,  and  bind  him  to  the  wood-carving  with  which 
their  furniture  was  ornamented.  This  satisfied  him  for  another 
/ear,  when  an  introduction  to  the  foreman  of  some  marble 
ATorks,  and  the  sight  of  a  small  head  of  Bacchus,  unsettled  him 
igain.  He  had  here  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  true  vocation,  and 
A.  his  leisure  hours  began  to  model  with  such  success  that  his 
ifrorts  found  their  way  to  the  notice  of  Mr  Francis,  the  proprietor 
c  the  marble  works.    The  wood-carving  now,  in  turn,  became 


his  aversion;  and  having  in  vain  entreated  his  masters  to  set 
him  free,  he  instituted  a  strike.  He  was  every  day  duly  at  his 
post,  but  did  no  work.  Threats,  and  even  a  blow,  moved  him 
not.  At  length  the  offer  of  £70  from  Francis  for  the  rebellious 
apprentice  was  accepted,  and  Gibson  found  himself  at  last 
bound  to  a  master  for  the  art  of  sculpture.  Francis  paid  the 
lad  6s.  a  week,  and  received  good  prices  for  his  works, — sundry 
early  works  by  the  youthful  sculptor,  which  exist  in  Liverpool 
and  the  neighbourhood,  going  by  the  name  of  Francis  to  this 
day.  It  was  while  thu^  apprenticed  that  Gibson  attracted 
the  notice  of  William  Roscoe,  the  historian.  For  him  Gibson 
executed  a  basso  rilievo  in  terra-cotta,  now  in  the  Liverpool 
museum*  Roscoe  opened  to  the  sculptor  the  treasures  of  his 
library  at  Allerton,  by  which  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
designs  of  the  great  Italian  masters. 

A  cartoon  of  the  Fall  of  the  Angels  marked  this  period, — now 
also  in  the  Liverpool  museum.  We  must  pass  over  his  studies 
in  anatomy,  pursued  .gratuitously  by  the  kindness  of  a  medical 
man,  and  his  introductions  to  families  of  refinement  and  culture 
in  Liverpool  Roscoe  was  an  excellent  guide  to  the  young 
aspirant,  pointing  to  the  Greeks  as  the  only  examples  for  a 
sculptor.  Gibson  here  found  his  true  vocation.  A  basso  rilievo 
of  Psyche  carried  by  the  Zephyrs  was  the  result  He  sent  it  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  Flaxman,  recognizing  its  merits,  gave 
it  an  excellent  place.  Again  he  became  unsettled.  The  ardent  < 
young  breast  panted  for  *'  the  great  university  of  Art " — Rome; 
and  the  first  step  to  the  desired  goal  was  to  London.  Here  he 
stood  between  the  opposite  advice  and  influence  of  Flaxman 
and  Chantrey — the  one  urging  him  to  Rome  as  the  highest  school 
of  sculpture  in  the  world,  the  other  maintaining  that  London 
could  do  as  much  for  him.  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  which  was 
Gibson's  choice.  He  Arrived  in  Rome  in  October  1817,  at  a 
comparatively  late  age  for  a  first  visit.  There  he  immediately 
experienced  the  charm  and  goodness  of  the  true  Italian  character 
in  the  person  of  Canova,  to  whom  he  had  introductions,— the 
Venetian  putting  not  only  his  experience  in  art  but  his  purse 
at  the  English  student's  service.  Up  to  this  time,  though  his 
designs  show  a  fire  and  power  of  imagination  in  which  no  teaching 
is  missed,  Gibson  bad  had  no  instruction,  and  had  studied  at  no 
Academy.  In  Rome  he  first  became  acquainted  with  rules  and 
technicalities,  in  which  the  merest  tyro  was  before  him.  Canova 
introduced  him  into  the  Academy  supported  by  Austria,  and, 
as  b  natural  with  a  mind  like  Gibson's,  the  first  sense  of  his 
deficiencies  in  common  matters  of  practice  was  depressing  to  him. 
He  saw  Italian  youths  already  excelling,  as  they  all  do,  in  the  draw- 
ing of  the  figure.  But  the  tables  were  soon  turned.  His  first 
work  in  marble— a  "  Sleeping  Shepherd  "  modelled  from  a 
beautiful  Italian  boy — ^has  qualities  of  the  highest  order.  Gibson 
was  soon  launched,  and  distinguished  patrons,  first  sent  by 
Canova,  made  their  way  to  his  studio  in  the  Via  Fontanella.  His 
aim,  from  the  first  day  that  he  felt  the  power  of  the  antique,  was 
purity  of  character  and  beauty  of  form.  He  very  seldom  declined 
into  the  prettiness  of  Canova,  and  if  he  did  not  often  approach  the 
masculine  strength  which  redeems  the  faults  of  Thorwaldsen, 
he  more  than  once  surpassed  him  even  in  that  quality.  We  allude 
specially  to  his  "  Hunter  and  Dog,"  and  to  the  grand  promise 
of  his  "  Theseus  and  Robber,"  which  take  rank  as  the  highest 
productions  of  modem  sculpture.  He  was  essentially  classic 
in  feeling  and  aim,  but  here  the  habit  of  observation  we  have 
mentioned  enabled  hiiA  to  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
mere  imitator.  His  subjects  were  gleaned  from  the  free  actions 
of  the  ^lendid  Italian  pe(^Ie  noticed  in  his  walks,  and  afterwards 
baptized  with  such  mythological  names  as  best  fitted  them. 
Thus  a  girl  kissing  a  child,  with  a  sudden  wring  of  the  figure, 
over  her  shoulder,  became  a  "  Nymph  and  Cupid  ";  a  woman 
helping  her  child  with  his  foot  on  her  hand  on  to  her  lap,  a 
"  Bacchante  and  Faun  ";  his  "  Amazon  thrown  from  her  Horse," 
one  of  his  most  original  productions,  was  taken  from  an  accident 
he  witnessed  to  a  female  rider  in  a  circus;  and  the  "  Hunter 
hoMing  in  his  Dog  "  was  also  the  result  of  a  street  scene.  The 
prominence  he  gave  anM>ng  his  favourite  subjects  to  the  little 
god  "  of  soft  tribulations"  was  no  less  owing  to  his  facilities 
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Id  monumcniil  anil  poilrai 
neossarily  reprtsFnted  in  poitun 
was  vtry  happy.  His  largest  cG 
Quten  Vicloria  supported  by  JusI 

chuBCtec  alw  in  cieculion  and 

<>ilue  ol  Huskiison  with  the  bac 

arislocratic  cue  and  lefinemenl 

North.    But  gnat  as  he  »ai 

excellence  lay  in  basso  rilievo,  and  in  this  leu^ispuled  sphere 

he  ob(ain«l  his  greatest  triLmphs     His  thorough  Icnovledge 

al  the  horse.-and  his  constant  study  of  the  Elgin  marbla— casts 

of  which  are  in  Rome—cesulled  in  the  two  raalchlss  haul  rilievi 


.  ol  dignity  and  repose,  Gibson 
irt  of  this  class — the  group  of 
fand  Gemency,  in  the  Houses 
dA  in  the  lound.  Of  noble 
expression  of  thought  is  the 
J  ann;  and  no  less,  in  cllect  of 
the  seated  figure  o(  Dudley 


h  belong 


1  Lord  F: 


leading  the  HoneJ  of  the  Sui 
Chariot  of  the  Sun."    Most  ol  his  monumc 
in  basso  lilievo.    Some  of  these  are  of  a  truly 
cbaraclei,  such  as  the  monument  to  the  co 
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of  the  Bonomi 
was  the  naiun 
leading  the  Ho. 


1  Mrs  Huskisson  in  Chichester  cslbedial,  and  that 
:hildren.  Passion,  eilhci  indulged  or  repressed, 
impulse  of  his  art:  icpiesscd  us  in  the  "  Hours 
les  of  the  Sun,"  an  J  as  in  Ihe  "  Hunier  and  Dog  "; 
the  meeting  of  Hera  *nd  Lcander.  a-drininK 
he  left  England.    Gibson  "      ■ 


IS  the  am 


,— first,  as  >  mere  border 


oi  a  portrait  statue  of  the  queen, 

(he  entire  flcih,  as  in  hit  so-called  "  tiniod' "  Venus,  and  in  the 

"Cupid  torrocnling  Ihe  Soul,"  in  ihe  Holford  collection. 

Gibson's  lodividualily  was  loo  strongly  marked  to  be  affected 
by  any  outwaid  circumstances.  In  all  worldly  aflain  and  business 
of  daily  Ufe  he  was  simple  and  guileless  In  Ihe  eilieme;  but 
he  was  resolute  in  malleTS  of  principle,  detcrrnined  to  walk 
straight  al  any  coet  of  personal  advantage.  Unlike  most  irLists, 
he  was  neilher  nervous  nor  inilable  in  temperament.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he  made  the  heathen  mythology  bis  reUgion;  and 

philosophy  of  mind,  he  may  be  accepted  u  a  type  of  what  a 
pure-minded  Cicek  pagan,  in  the  anilb  of  Greek  ait,  may  have 
been,  Gibson  was  elected  R.A.  In  iSj6,  and  bequeathed  all  his 
property  and  the  conleaU  of  his  studio  to  the  Royal  Academy, 

Kome  on  Ihe  ijih  of  January  i36e. 

The  Ictten  between  Gibun  and  Mn  Heniy  Sandbach,  grind- 
daughler  of  Mr  Roscoe.  and  a  sketch  of  hii  iLle  Ihai  lady  jmjuced 

i,™(.  ed*ed'by''ljuJy  EaKlake.™  '(E.  E.) 

GIBSOH.  THOMAS  HlUfBR  (180G-1S84),  English  politician, 


neof  a 


Ik  family,  • 


:n  i8]7  was  elected  to  pai 
ment  as  Conservative  member  tot  Ipsnich,  but  resignn) 
yean  later,  having  adiqiled  Liberal  viem,  and  became 


ardent  supporterof  Ihe  free-trade  movement.  AsoneolCobden*t 
chief  allies,  he  was  elected  for  Manchester  in  1&41,  and  from 
1846  to  iSj3  he  was  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  in 
Lord  John  Russell's  ministry.  Though  defeated  in  Manchester 
in  iSj7,  he  found  another  scat  [01  Ashlon-undcr-Lyne;  uid 
he  sat  in  Ihe  cabinets  from  1850  to  iSM  as  president  of  the  board 
of  trade.  He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  movement  for  (he 
repeal  of  "taiea  on  koowtedge,"  and  his  successful  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Journalism  and  advertising  were  tecogniied  by  a  public 
testimonial  in  ig«i.  He  retired  from  poUlical  Ule  in  1S68,  but 
he  and  his  wife,  wboae  salon  was  a  great  Liberal  centre,  were 
for  many  years  very  influential  in  society,  Milaet  Gibson  was  a 
sportsman  and  atypical  man  of  Ihe  world,  who  enjoyed  life  aiul 
behaved  liberally  to  thoK  connected  with  him. 

□IBSON,  WILLUK  HUlIlTOH  (18J0-1S96),  Americas 
Illustrator,  author  and  naluialist,  was  bom  in  Saady  Hook, 
Connecticut,  on  the  sth  of  Oclobet.iSsa  Tlie  faHure  and  (in 
1868)  death  of  his  father,  a  New  York  broker,  put  an  end  to  his 
studies  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  and  made  it 
necessary  for  him  lo  earn  his  own  living.  From  the  life  insurance 
business,  in  Brooklyn,  he  soon  turned  to  the  study  of  natural 
history  and  illustration, — he  had  sketched  fiowers  and  insects 
when  he  was  only  eight  yean  old,  had  long  been  ii]tcns>cd  in 
botany  and  entomology,  and  had  acquired  great  tklU  in  malting 
waa  flowers, — and  his  first  drawings,  of  a  technical  character, 
were  published  in  1870.  He  nindly  beouiie  an  eipert  illustrator 
and  a  remarkably  able  wood-engraver,  while  he  also  drew  on 
stone  with  great  success.  He  drew  for  T*e  Amrriam.Acri- 
ddluriil,  Hcarlh  and  Hurnt.  and  Ap[^toa's  Amtrian  Cycla- 
paalia;  for  Tlu  YmOli's  Cumfanwa  and  SI  Nickelai;  and  then 
for  various  Harper  publications,  especially  Harper's  UnaUy 
Magatine^  where  his  illustrations  first  gained  pq>ulaiily.  He 
died  of  apopleay,  brought  on  by  overworii,  on  the  i6th  ol 
July  1896  at  Washington,  Conneclicul,  where- he  had  had  a 
summer  studio,  and  wherv  in  a  grrat  boulder  b  inset  a  relief 
portrait  of  him  by  H.  K.  Busb-BroMo.  He  was  an  expert 
photographer,  «Rd  his  drawings  bad  >  neatly  photogiaphic 
and  almost  microscopic  accuracy  of  detail  which  slightly  lessened 
their  artistic  value,  as  a  poetic  and  sometimes  humorous  qualii)' 
somewhat  detracted  from  their  tdentlBc  worth.  Gibson  was 
perfectly  at  home  in  black-and-white,  but  rarely  (and  feebly) 


history;  in  his  best-known 
used  ingenious  charts  and 
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